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VOLUME  VI. 

BU  grf<riA  ■  fWqfaiJ  to  flU  iMWM  facHwlM  art  a*  Mfw*         «wf<r  ii  Ml  Utbif. 


THIRTT  TYRANTS  (OF  ATHENS). 


THIRT7  TTBAKT8  (ot  Athttu).  In  the  J9tx  B.a  404,  whra, 
aiUr  ths  Feloponaeaian  war,  Athens  had  hUaa  into  tha  bands  of 
Sparta,  through  tha  treaoheroua  d«ai|f  os  of  the  oUgarobloal  party,  the 
Spartana  thsmaelm  did  not  interfere  in  any  dinot  way  with  the 
politloftlooaatltittion  of  Athens  (Uiodoroa,  adv.  4),  but  their  negooia- 
tions  with  ThMsmenei  and  otiien  of  the  lame  par^  had  ooavinoed 
them  that  eren  wibhoot  their  interfarenoe  the  democracy  would  soon 
be  abolished.  In  thia  expeotatioo  they  were  not  d^a^pointad,  aa  thia 
woa  really  the  object  of  the  oUgarohioal  party.  But  aa  tUa  party  did 
not  Buffioiaotly  troat  ita  own  power,  Lynoder,  who  had  alnady  aailed 
toSamo^waaiaTitedtoattendtheAMemhly  at  Athena,  in  frtiiohthe 
queatioii  ot  refbrming  the  conititutioii  waa  to  be  oonaidered.  Tlie 
pfvaenoe  of  Lyaandw  and  other  Spartan  generals  with  their  armies 
and  the  threats  that  ware  uttered,  sileoced  all  oppoaitioii  on  the  aide 
of  the  popular  party,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Tberamenes  a  deoree 
WM  paaaed  that  thirty  men  ahould  be  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
atitation.  (Xenophtm,  *  HeUun.,'  iL  8,  2.)  Lyaioa  ('  in  £iat0Bth.,'  p. 
lis,  ed.  St^b.)  gina  a  man  aatii^otoiy  aooount  of  the  prooeedinga 
on  that  memocabla  than  ZeDOphOL  ^MBe  thirty  individtulfl 
were  innated  with  the  aoweign  power  of  the  republia  Thanmenoa 
himaelf  nominated  ten,  the  Atheniaa  ephon  ten  othei^  and  tha 
deotion  of  (be  remaining  ten  waa  left  to  the  people.  The  namaa  of 
the  Thirty  are  {moaned  in  Xenopboo  ('  Hellen.,'  it  &  S),  Their 
aoTenment,  »  real  reiga  of  terror,  whiah  fortunately  did  vj^  last 
more  than  ana  year,  waa  called  in  Athmian  history  (he  year  of  anarohy. 
or  the  xwign  the  Thirty  TynatL  Sxom  the  moment  that  they  iiad 
thui  acquired  an  apparently  legal  power,  they  filled  the  vacanciea  in 
the  aenate  and  tha  magittrMieB  with  their  own  frienda  and  ereatores. 
The  new  code  of  lawa  whioh  they  were  to  draw  up  waa  never  made, 
that  they  mixht  not  put  any  nBtraiota  upon  themaelrea,  and  migbt 
always  be  at  liberty  to  aot  aa  they  pleawd.  A  aimilar  board,  oooaiat- 
ing  of  tea  meat  parhapa  appdnted  by  Lyaander  himaelf,  waa  hifauated 
with  the  gOTeniment  of  Pineena.  The  otyeot  of  the  ^tanta  waa  to 
reduce  Aukena  to  the  condition  of  an  unimportant  town,  and  to  make 
the  people  forget  the  greatneu  to  which  it  had  been  raiaed  by  Themia- 
todea  uid  PeticlcM.  Thia  apkndid  araenal  of  Athena  waa  Bold  and 
palled  down,  and  Beroal  of  (he  fortreaaee  of  Attica  were  daetroyed. 

To  eetiUiUBh  their  tyranny  the  Thirty  found  it  neoeaaaiy  to  get  rid 
of  a  number  of  penona  otmoxious  to  tiiun.  The  flnt  tut  wen  pat 
to  death  ware  ttw  ayooi^iante,  who  during  thetlDMofthedemoonMiy 
had  contiibated  moat  towarda  its  overUirow  by  th«r  ahamefhl  pna- 
tio«8 ;  and  tite  aen^  as  well  aa  erery  well-meaning  citiaen,  was  glad 
to  see  the  republic  delivered  of  anoh  a  pestilence.  The  aenate  aoted 
in  theae  trials  as  the  supreme  court  of  juatice^  and  the  Thir^  {»»• 
aided  in  ik  All  tha  votes  of  the  senatota  however  were  given  openly, 
that  tha  tyrants  might  be  able  (o  aee  whioh  mij  eaob  senator  voted. 
Thii  mode  at  proceeding,  though  it  was  nfe  fliat  only  direotod  agaiost 
individuals  equaUj  obnozioas  to  all  parties,  became  alannlog  whan  all 
the  distinguished  josd,  who  had  been  imprisoned  before  the  day  on 
which  the  new  conatitntion  waa  ettablished,  in  order  that  they  nUght 
not  frostrate  the  plana  of  the  oligarchs  by  their  opposition,  were  in  Ue 
manner  samtoMed  to  deattL  The  apfmhensions  of  the  people  were 
bnt  too  wdl  fboDdod,  and  CMtiaa,  the  moat  cruel  among  (he  Thirty, 
gm  anffieiant  indioattoDS  that  the  Tyranta  did  not  mean  to  go  on 
with  the  same  moderation.  That  they  might  alwaya  have  at  hand  an 
■rmad  force  to  sivport  (hem,  tiiey  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask 
tor  a  gairiaim  to  oeoa^  the  Acn^iolia.  Tim  was  gntnted,  and  came 
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nnder  (he  command  of  CslUbiaa  sa  hannoUes.  His  arrinl  tandeied 
(he  Thirty  aecure.  Tbnj  eonrtod  the  Bpartea  harmostes  in  the  most 
obsequious  msnner,  and  he  in  xstom  pUeed  his  troops  ai  their  ^ 
posal  for  whatever  purpose  (hey  night  wish  to  emplt^  them  In  eiteb- 
Ushin^  their  dominion  move  firmly.  The  assistance  to  the  senate  in 
the  trials  for  political  (Peaces  began  to  be  dispensed  witii,  and  the 
number  of  the  imhappy  viotima  increased  at  a  fearful  ratsk  Not  mily 
persons  who  oppoeed  or  showed  any  dissaUafiuitioQ  with  the  rule  of 
the  Tyrants,  but  all  who  by  their  merita  had  gained  favour  wHh  the 
people  werer^ardedasdangeroos  persons,  wh^  if  they  could  ohooa<b 
would  prefer  a  popular  goreromentk  *Dd  were  condemned  to  deaUi  in 
a  very  aummaiy  mannoR  The  reign  of  the  Thirty  now  began  to 
display  all  ita  horror^  and  no  one  oould  foel  aaCs.  To  be  poaaessad 
of  weuth,  especially  in  the  oaseof  aliens,  waa  sufBoient  to  tning  a  man 
to  ruin,  for  the  tyrants,  independent  of  all  political  oonsidstations, 
begafl  to  murder  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enriohlog  them- 
aelvaa  by  the  eoofiscation  of  the  property  of  their  victims.  The 
remonstamnoes  of  Tlienunenos  against  thia  reoUeaa  system  of  bloott 
shed  were  not  followed  by  any  other  oonaequeneee  than  that  the 
Thirty  selected  8U00  Athenians  who  were  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  franchise, 
aod  who  oould  not  be  put  to  deatii  withont  a  trial  beftxre  the  senate. 
The  rest  (tf  the  eitiaaoa  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  armi^  and 
were  treated  aa  outkwa.  By  (his  aipedient  the  Thirty  hoped  to 
strengthen  thamselTC^  and  (o  beoomemore  independent  of  the  Spartan 
garrison.  The  oppodtion  of  ThanuttMHi  to  this  artanttement  involved 
iiis  own  destrooUon.  [TauuJwttt]  The  horroca  whioh  wera  now 
perpetrated  became  eveiy  day  mora  numaroos  and  fearful,  aiul 
nnmbera  of  Atheniana  &ed  from  their  ostive  oauntry  to  seek  i«fuge  at 
Argoa,  Megara,  Thebe^  and  other  places,  where  they  met  with  an 
hgapitable  and  hind  reo^iUon.  The  tyrauta  sooa  began  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  erowds  of  eiilea  who  thus  gathered  rouuii  the  irontleiB  of 
Atlioa,  and  applied  to  Sparta  to  interfere.  The  Spartana  Isaued  a 
prodamation  empowering  the  Thuty  to  arrest  (be  eaulea  in  any  part 
of  Qzeeoe,  ami  fortddding  any  Qreek  state  to  interfere  on  their  betial^ 
This  command  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Qreek^  especially  the 
Thelwu,  who  even  dedazed  that  the  Athenian  fugitives  thould  be 
received  and  protected  in  all  the  towns  of  Boeotia.  Thebes,  whoae 
mode  of  action  waa  not  dioUtad  by  a  generous  and  humane  Caeling 
towards  tha  tuh^py  Athenians^  but  rather  arose  from  jealon^  of 
Sparta,  thai  became  the  rallying  point  for  a  great  number  <^  eua^ 
ammg  whwn  Tiirasybulua  was  the  moot  entwpriaing.  In  what 
manner  tiia  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  at  last  overthrown,  and 
the  demoeratical  constitution  was  restored  at  AtbeoSj  is  related  in  ths 
article  Thbabtbdlus. 

(Xenmhoo,  MtlUn.,  ii  8 ;  DiodoruB,  xlv.  8,  Ac. ;  Thirlwall ;  Grota.) 

TUIUTX'  TYRANTS  (under  the  Roman  Empire).  This  name  has 
been  given  to  a  aet  irf  usurpers  who  spmog  up  ia  various  parts  of  ths 
Bomaa  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Valerian  (a.D.  and  Uallienoi 

(261-68).  This  appellation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in  imitation  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  oi  Athens,  is  highly  improper,  and  bears  no  analogy  to 
the  Ttiirty  of  Athens.  They  roee  in  different  parts,  assuming  the  title 
of  emperor,  ia  irregular  aucoession,  and  were  put  down  one  sftet 
another.  Their  number  moreorer  does  not  amount  to  thirty,  unless 
women  and  children,  who  were  honoured  with  the  jmpetial  titi^  are 
included.  Trebellins  FolUo,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  -^w44> 
Tyrannl,*  deacribea  (be  adventaies  of  »«h-of  thjauy  has-  takrirgyC 
pMns  to  make  oat  thrt  tiuir  mabvt  was  thir^ :  tiiare  ware  hffwever 
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onlT  ninetMi  ml  niurpeni — Cyriadfti,  Uaorkntu,  Bsliata,  OdeMthni, 
and  Zenobia,  in  the  «Mtoni  provinoes ;  Potthamas,  LoDisntis,  Viotori' 
Dtu  and  Ms  mother  Yiotoria,  Uarioi,  and  Tetricae,  io  Oaol,  Britain, 
and  Uu  western  prorinoea  in  ganeral ;  Ingennoa,  Regillianni,  and 
Bumlue,  in  Dlyrieain  and  the  countriea  about  the  Danabe ;  Satorni- 
noSfin  Fwtoi;  ^beUianoa,  in  laauria;  Piao,  in  Tbesaaly;  Valena, 
in  Aobaia;  ^ndlianoa,  in  Egypt :  and  Cdsos,  in  Africa,  The  nuyoti^ 
at  Umm  uiurpon  ware  penoni  of  low  Urtti,  without  any  talent  or 
virtoc^  and  loaroely  any  cm  of  Hum  died  a  natnral  death.  The  beet 
among  them  were  Fiso  and  Odenathae,and  the  latter,  who  muntdned 
himauf  at  Palmyra,  received  the  title  of  Angnatoi  from  ihe  Boman 
senate,  and  was  enabled  to  beqneath  hia  empire  to  hie  widow,  the 
celebrated  Zenolria.  (Trebellina  FoUio,  Ti-iginta  Tyratmi;  Qibbon, 
SuL  of  the  JkcUne  and  FaU^  ciisp.  x. ;  Hanao^  Xe6fii  Oomlmitiiilt  det 
QrtMOi,  p.  &&) 

*THOLUCK,  FRISDiaOH-AnaDBT^KVrTTRETT,  one  of  the 
moat  diatingnished  of  modem  German  iheologiana,  waa  bora  at  Bree- 
lao,  on  the  80th  of  March  1799.  It  waa  at  first  intuided  that  he 
ahould  follow  hia  fiither'a  business  of  a  goldsmith,  but  an  early 
developed  inclination  for  aotence  led  to  hia  being  placed  in  the  uni- 
TOsity  of  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed  in  a  uuHi  time  to  that 
of  Benin.  At  Berlm,  under  tiie  orientalist  Ttm  Die^  he  diligently 
studied  the  eastern  languages,  and,  partly  from  aasoeiation  with  a 
drole  of  religioos  friends,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  ITeander, 
he  devoted  Mmsalf  to  theologioal  studiee,  of  whioh  the  first  fruit  waa 

*  Wahre  Weibe  des  Zweiflere,"  wliioh  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Ryland,  and  into  Frenoh,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutob,  and  of 
whioh  the  seventh  Quman  edlUon,  in  1851,  ehangea  the  title  to  *  Die 
Lehn  Tom  Slinder  und  Tom  Taca&hner'  <liie  Dootrine  of  the  EUnner 
and  of  the  Mediator).  Bi  1824  he  was  made  profowor  aKtraordinary 
of  theology  in  Berlin  UniversiW.  In  1825  he  travelled  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  government  to  England  and  Holland^  and  on  his  retnm 
fai  1826  was  made  profSssor  of  ttkeology  In  the  University  of  Hallei 
Within  a  twelvemonth,  hia  health  fkiUng,  he  was  forced  to  quit  Hall^ 
and  received  the  appointment  nt  ebaplsdn  to  the  emb«f  ay  at  RomCL 
vhsrs  he  entire^  laeovered,  and  In  1S29  retomed  to  hia  profeasional 
dntlsi  at  Hb11&  He  has  «var  dnee  ben  inddittigtibly  ooeupied  hj 
kla  leetaraa,  by  his  personal  intereoursa  with  the  students,  and  by  liu 
writing ;  and  as  a  preacher  in  promoting  a  vrann  and  truly  devotional 
Chriatiani^  united  with  a  tempered  and  wise  philosophy.  Hia 
writings  have  been  very  numerous,  and  are  considered  of  great  valu^ 
not  only  1^  his  own  oottnttymen,  but  hy  English  antiiots.  Among 
tbem  are— 'Praktischen  Commentar  au  dsn  Psalmen,'  and  'Uebsnet- 
siuw  and  Analegnng  du  Psalmen '  <TtanslaU«i  and  EzposWon  of  the 
PsalmB) ; '  Commentar  mm  Etfefe  an  die  Hebriler ;'  *  Commentar  zum 
Bomerbrief;'  *  PhiloaophiBob-TheoIogische  Auslegong  der  Bergpre* 
dioht  *  (Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount) ;  '  (^ubwiirdigkut 
der  evangetisehe  Qesohidite'  (Authenticity  of  the  Evangelical  History), 
awoik  written  in  opposition  to  the'Leben  Jem'of  Strauss:  'Pre- 
digtm  tiber  die  Hanptstiloke  des  OiriatUchen  Glaubens  und  Lebena' 
(Semona  on  the  Chief  FhaMS  of  the  Christian  FUth  and  Life),  *  Stun- 
den  Atx  Andadtt '  (Honra  of  Devotion) ;  and  *  Literarisohen  Anzeiger 
fiir  Chriatliobe  ThMdogle  and  Wisssnsehaft  ttberbaupt'  (Literaiy 
Quide  for  Christian  Theology  and  Soienoe  in  General),  in  which  he  haa 
most  oleariy  atoted  his  theologioal  views.  Several  of  the  precediog 
works  have  been  tranaltted  into  EDgliab.  His  laboura  in  the  OrienW 
tongnea  have  also  niaUed  Urn  to  mdnoa  *SMiiiamai,  eivs  theoeophla 
Fersamm  pantheiitioa,'  in  18S1 :  the  '  BUtenaammlDsg  aui  der  Mor- 
senlandiaohen  Mystiker'  (Collectitm  of  Flowera  from  the  Eastern 
Myatios),  1825;  and  ' Speooi&tive  Trinitatslehre  des  epatem  Orients' 
(Speoolative  Doolrinee  of  a  Trinity  of  the  later  Orientals),  in  1828, 
He  has  also  contributed  to  theological  historr  in  his  *  Termisohten 
Sohriften,  grdsstentheils  apolwetiaohen  InhaUs/l8S9 ;  'Der  Geist  der 
Lntharaoisohen  Theoh^  mttflnbern  im  17  Jahrhundert^*  1863; 
and  <  Daa  afcademisehe  Leben  des  17  <Jalirhandert»*  1853-64,  the  last 
formbg  at  tlia  same  time  the  first  division  of  a  '  VorgescUehte  der 
BationaliBmua.' 

THOM,  JAMES,  who  acquired  considerable  temporary  oelsbri^  as 

•  soolptor,  waa  bora  in  Ayiatiire  in  1 799.  He  was  bronght  up  as  a 
stone-mason,  and  taoght  bimaelf  the  art  of  sculpture^  Snne  small 
figurea  whioh  ha  oarved  Ulnstrative  of  the  poetry  tif  Bona  Bsoured 
him  a  local  fame^  and  be  waa  tempted  to  tiy  bis  ehisel  on  otben  of 
life  -aise^  He  aocordingly  product  in  sandstone  statues  of  Tant 
O'Shanter  and  Souter  Jolinnie,  which  had  a  surprising  ran  of  popu* 
larity.  After  being  successfully  exhibited  in  Scotland  tiiey  were 
brought  to  London,  where  they  proved  equally  attractive,  and  the 
self-taught  sculptor  found  himsdf  for  a  time  '  a  lion.*  He  waa  com- 
missioned  to  oarve  more  than  one  repetition  of  these  figuiM^  and 
small  plaster  models  of  them  were  pioduoed  in  great  nnmbetiL  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  bomour  and  spirit  in  the  figures,  but 
they  are  rude  and  inartistioil  in  oonception  and  execution,  and  their 
excesaive  populari^  waa  of  evil  influence  upon  the  sculptor  himselt 
He  afterwards  executed  a  statue  of  '  Old  Mortality '  and  several  other 
worits;  bat  he  appeared  to  be  falling  into  comparative  obaouritr 


Bventnally  he  detemlned  to  'ianain  in  Neir  tSS^i&«  he  ftmnd 


considerable  profaasional  employmeni  He  also  devoted  some  time  to 
arehiteetnre ;  took  a  turn,  m  wUdt  he  erected  a  house  from  his  own 
designs,  and  became  a  tolerably  proeperoas  man ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  gradually  abandoned  the  use  of  his  chisel.  He  died  at  New 
York  on  the  24tii  of  April  1850.  The  original  figures  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie  are  placed  in  a  buUdiog  attached  to 
the  Boms  monument  on  the  banks  of  theDoon;  there  are  copies  of 
them  in  En^and,  ai^  at  Mr.  Colt's^  FfttMSCu,  New  Jersey,  Hia  group 
of  *01d  HottaUty'  standi  at  the  chief  enttanoo  of  the  Lauref  HiU 
Cemetny,  near  Philadelphia. 

THOu,  WILLIAM,  the  weaver-poet  of  Inverury,  was  bora  at 
Aberdeen  in  1799.  At  ten  years  of  age,  with  barely  the  elements  of 
education,  lie  was  bound  for  four  years  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and 
daring  this  time,  aa  ho  narrates  himself  "picked  up  a  little  reading 
and  writina"  trying  at  the  aame  time  to  acquire  Latin,  bat  being 
**  defeated  nw  innt  of  time.'*  At  the  aid  of  his  apprentloeship  1m 
was  engaged  at  another  factory,  where  he  worked  for  seventeen  years, 
learned  to  play  the  German  flute,  and  to  know  "every  Scotch  song 
that  is  worth  singing."  He  msrried  about  1829,  had  a  family,  and  after 
some  other  removus  settled  for  a  time  at  Newtyle,  near  Cupar- Angua 
in  Forfarshire,  He  waa  there  wlien  the  great  commercial  lailarea  in 
America  oooarred,  one  oonaeqaansa  of  iriiioh  waa  the  cassatloa  ^ 
employment  for  the  pow  hand-loom  weavers.  With  a  wif^  and  four 
children,  without  work,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  nearly  all  were  sa 

Eior  aa  himself,  and  in  a  eonntiy  where  the  poorlaws  were  not  yet 
troduoed,  the  suflbringB  of  the  family  were  extreme,  and  in  a  cold 
spring  day  of  1837  they  resolved  to  set  off  to  walk  to  Aberdeen,  in 
hopes  that  there  he  might  procure  employment.  Of  tiusjourney 
he  haa  pnn.  a  vivid  and  pathetic  narratives  One  child  died  on  the 
way.  To  obtain  the  means  of  [Hrogreesing  he  had  recourse  to  his  flute, 
which  sometimes  brought  him  a  trifiing  gifl^  and  he  made  his  fitat 
attempt  at  song-making  in  an  address  to  his  flute.  This  he  had 
printed,  and  by  preaenmig  a  copy  of  it  at  Vkm  gmteeler  houses  pro- 
cared  sufficient  to  enable  the  fiunily  to  reach  Aberdeen.  He  obtained 
woi^,  first  in  that  town,  and  then  at  Inverary.  In  Kovembn  1840  his 
vrife^  whose  health  had  been  weakened  by  her  late  eo&riogs,  died  in 
childbed.  His  new  affliction  again  drove  Um  to  poetry,  realising 
Shelley's  assertion,  that  poets  "  leara  in  sufiTerinff  wliat  thw  teach  in 
song."  He  sent  one  of  his  eompositione,  *  The  Blind  Boy's  Pranka,*  to 
the  'Aberdeen  Herald,'  where  it  waa  inserted  with  much  commenda- 
tion. It  attracted  the  notioe  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Knookespoch,  agentleman 
in  the  n^hbonrhood,  who  relieved  and  patronised  him.  He  had  othei- 
poems  mm,  whldi  were  produoed  and  admired,  and  he  was  brought 
to  London,  feasted  at  a  pnblie  dinner,  and  reodved  that  sort  of 
patronage  wliii^  had  so  icjuriooa  an  influence  in  the  ease  of  Bum^  a 
patronage  tiiat  only  enbancea  the  bitterness  of  the  fitte  to  which  iti 
objects  are  almost  inevitably  consigned.  Thorn  returaed  to  Inverary, 
resolving,  he  sud,  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  the  applause  he  had 
received,  but  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  seduotiona  to  whioh  it 
loads.  He  pobllshed  in  1841  at  Abwdeen,  a  imoll  volume  of  poema, 
'lUiymco  and  Recollections  of  a  Hand-loom  Weaver,'  which  had  but  a 
moderate  suceeaa.  Hit  poetical  powers  were  not  great :  the  chief  merit 
of  his  versee  consists  in  the  exact  reproduction  of  feeliogs  he  had 
himself  experienced,  with  a  melody  of  versification  and  a  oorrectnsss 
of  taste  remarkable  in  one  of  so  extremely  limited  an  education.  He 
married  a  second  wife,  waa  often  snbjeeted  to  the  extremeat  need,  and 
at  last  died  in  great  poverty  in  Handi  1860,  His  widow  died  la  the 
Jaly  following,  and  a  subscription  was  raised  of  s^at  260&  for  his 
destitute  children. 

THOMAS,  ew^nr,  H^KTI  (in  Greek  Attv^oj :  John,  xi,  16 ;  xx,  34). 
one  of  the  twelve  apoatles  of  Christ.  (Matt  x.  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  names  both  signify  a  twin.  St.  Thomas  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  Galilean ;  but  no  particulars  of  his  birth-place  or  call  to  the 
apoatleahip  are  given,  and  the  first  notice  of  him  individually  is  in 
John  xL  40.  Christ  haviog  expressed  an  intention  of  returning  to 
Judtea,  in  order  to  raise  his  friend  lAzaras  from  tiie  dead,  Thomas 
encoaraged  tiie  other  apoetlea  to  attend  him,  altboa^  he  regarded 
death  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  step.  The  impulsiveness  ot 
character  thas  indicated  was  not  long  after  very  differently  diaplayed. 
Thomas  happened  to  be  absent  when  Christ,  after  his  reanrreotion, 
first  appearad  to  the  apoaties;  and  when  made  aoqaainted  with  tho 
fact,  he  expressed  an  inoredulity  which  eould  only  be  aatiafied  by  the 
manual  evidence  of  inaerting  hia  flngor  in  the  holes  which  the  spear 
and  nails  had  made  in  the  bo^  of  his  enudfied  master.  Eight  daya 
after,  when  Christ  again  appeared,  Thomas  was  present ;  aud  the  re- 
action in  hia  mind  was  very  strongly  expressed  by  him,  when  ho 
was  pointedly  called  upon  by  Jesus  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  take 
tiie  desired  proof.  (John  xxi.  24-29.)  Thomas  is  not  again  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  Doubtless  he  laboared,  like  the  other  apoeties, 
in  the  propagation  of  the  ChriitiMi  doetrinaa ;  and  ecel«dasticol 
traditionanutke  him  one  of  tiie  apostiaa  (MT  the  Gentiles.  It  la  alleged 
that  he  travelled  eastward,  and  laboured  among  the  various  nationa 
whioh  then  oompoted  the  Parthian  empire.  (Euseb.,  iii-  1 ;  Rufin.,  x. 
9 ;  '  Recognit.,'  iz.  20.)  There  is  a  singular  concurrenoe  of  Orientel 
and  Western  testimony  (which  may  be  seen  in  Assemanni  aud  Baro- 
nial), to  the  effect  that  St.  Tliomaa  extended  hi«,Ubours  fartiier  east- 
ward, and  thai  southward,  nntil.  he.  raaohedl  tbei«MMh9^JMi>  and 
XilftMi^  wtiere,  having  exerdaeffiif  ~ 
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hapund  on  to  tli*  soMfc  <rf  Coromandel;  and  having  aada  gnat 
conTenfamB  to  the  faith  in  thoas  parts,  he  proceeded  orer  to  bodm 
ooaat  on  the  Mtt,  celled  Chine  (which  mtj  poaaibly  here  bean  the 
eoQDtrf  now  oUled  Coohin-Chins),  a&d  afterwrnrde  returned  to  Coro- 
mandel,  where,  having  suffered  nutrtyrdom,  he  waa  boned  in  the 
mouDt  ainoe  called  SL  Tbomes'a  Mount. 

In  the  qoorteiB  Indieated  there  are  Christian  chorchea  which  bear 
the  name  of  BL  Thotnai^  and  claim  him  for  their  founder.  If  tbey 
dcrire  their  ezlstenoe  aa  a  ohnrbh  nninternipted  from  the  apoatolio 
age,  thia  fact  may  be  taken  aa  a  oorrobcMstion  of  the  above  trftditiona. 
But  if  the  f  fieote  which  reenlted  among  them  from  the  laboora  of  Har 
Tboma  and  other  Neatorian  miaaionoriea,  at  the  commanoement  of  the 
axtoenth  ceotnry,  were  really  an  origiDal  convertion,  or  at  leaat  a  re- 
oonveraioo,  and  not,  aa  ia  often  aupposed.  the  revival  of  a  fitUen  bnt 
not  eztinofc  ahnroh— th«i  thia  eUim  is  to  be  regarded  only  aa  an  eoho 
of  the  tradition  which  haa  alwaya  prevailed  in  the  Syrian  (diarohea, 
and  which  mnat  be  estimated  by  ita  intoiutio  probability  and  valuft 

(Besidea  Assemaoni  and  Boronius,  see  Tillemont,  i.  897,  aq. ;  Cave'a 
Antiq.  Apoitolica;  Winer's  Btbtiacha  BeaiwSrterbveh,  art.  Thotiuui 
Bucbanan'i  Ckrittian  Baearehei  j  Yeate'a  Indian  OAureh  Hitlory  ;  and 
Principal  Hill's  Luter  to  the  Soisiely  for  (A«  Propagation  <^  tk«  Oogpel 
(Jnly  29. 182S).  inserted  in  Otrutitm  Remmbrtmcer  tat  Not.,  182&) 

TH01U8  A  KEKLFia  [KntPiB.] 

TUOUAS  AQUIITAS.  [Aqoinas.] 

THOMAS,  ANT01N£  LE'ONARO,  waa  bom  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  on  the  1st  of  October  17S2.  His  father,  it  haa  been  gene- 
rally believed,  died  while  Thomaawas  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  with 
three  eons  and  a  danghter.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Tlioma^  who 
emtwaoed  (he  olericaT  protaaiou,  died  in  1741 :  ha  oomposed  a 
dramatio  piee^  anUtied  *Le  PlaUr,'  which  waa  aoted  with  aoeeeaa  in 
1740.  The  second,  Jean  Thomas,  died  in  1755,  profeaaw  in  the 
cellege  of  Beauvais :  he  pnbliahed  some  Latin  verses,  and  introduoed 
into  hia  ooUege  aa  improred  method  of  teaching  Latin.  It  i^tpaara 
therefore  that  tbs  taate  for  Uteratne  waa  ounmon  to  tiie  whole 
family. 

Ant<dna  LAmard  waa  educated  at  home  till  he  had  oompleted  hia 
ninth  ysar,  and  waa  then  sent  to  prosecute  hia  atodiea  at  Puia,  where 
his  bnmmi  prtoeded  him.  In  a  letter  iriiioh  lie  addceaaed,  in  1767, 
to  MadUsL  Morean,  he  mentioDS  that  hia  aeeond  brother  had  taken 
great  paina  with  his  education,  Th^  were  an  attached  fomily ; 
Antoiaa  retsined  all  his  early  devotion  for  Ms  mother  till  her  death 
in  1782;  and  his  sister,  the  only  member  of  (hefimiilj  who  aurrived 
him,  lived  with  him  till  hk  death. 

Antoine  Lfenard  Thomaa  dlitingnlabed  htmielf  at  the  nniveraity. 
In  1747  he  carried  off  two  of  the  prizaa  dutributed  in  his  class  in  the 
college  of  Daplaaaia:  in  1748  and  1749  he  studied  rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  Id^enz,  and  obtained  four  prizes :  from  October  1749  to 
August  1751,  he  studied  philosophy  with  eqaal  distinction,  at  first  in 
ttie  College  id  Liaieuz,  snbeequendy  in  that  of  Beanvaia.  Wfaoi  be 
finiabod  hia  anirant^  career,  Ms  fneoda  wished  him  to  atndy  for  the 
bar,  and  bo  did  ao  fto  comply  with  their  darira  aa  to  attend  law  elssssa 
and  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  This  oontinaed  till  the  deaUi  of  his 
■aeood  brother,  1755,  at  whidi  time  he  had  retired,  apparently  <m 
account  of  his  health,  whioh  waa  always  infirm,  to  his  native  district. 
A  short  time  after  he  accepted  the  ofier  of  a  professorship  in  the 
College  of  Beauvais.  He  continued  to  diaohaise  Hm  dntisa  at  hia 
appointment  till  1761,  when,  finding  them  t^jurioQa  to  hia  health, 
he  reugoed,  and  waa  ^ipc^ted  pnrato  leoretary  to  the  Dnc  de 
Praslio. 

Thomaa  commeooed  his  career  as  author  in  1756  by  publivhing 
'Reflexions  Philosophiqnss  et  LitttSrairea  sur  le  Fo^e  de  ^  Religion 
Katurelle.'  This  was  uirowing  down  the  ganntlet  to  the  whole  scho<d 
of  Vdtaire :  the  patriarch  himself  took  no  notice  9t  the  publication, 
and  Qrimm  apoka  of  it  aa  the  work  of  'a  dUy  lad  joateacaped  from 
the  aehool  <A  the  Jeaolta.'  In  the  same  year  Thomaa  addrasasd  an 
ode,  full  of  hyperbolical  compliments,  to  Seohellee,  controller-general 
of  finance  :  tiie  flattery  wss  saoosssftd;  it  obtained  from  the  minister 
an  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  college.  In  1757  Thomas  compoeed, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  a  *  Mtoioire  sur  les 
Cauaea  dee  Tremblemens  de  Terre,'  which  waa  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Ronen.  In  17fi9  be  publiahad  '  JumarfiU^'  a  poem  in 
fonr  eantoe^  on  tho  deaili  of  a  French  officer,  killed,  aa  the  Fkcnch 
allrffed,  under  oircumatances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  Kngliah,  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Fr^n  praised 
this  poem  in  the  *  Ann6e  Litt^raire,'  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  young 
author  who  had  ventured  to  attack  Voltaire.  These  early  works  of 
Thomas  are  remarkable  only  for  th«r  turgid  styl^  oommonplaoe  idea^ 
and  for  the  eagamem  of  the  author  to  andl  nimMlf  <d  the  popular 
topic  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  the  French  Academy,  witii  a  view  to  render  the 
prize-essaya  of  ita  members  more  popolar,  began  to  propose  the  dloges 
of  great  men  aa  the  anbjeeta.  Thomsa  entered  the  liata  three  sue- 
cessive  years,  and  was  successful  every  time.  His  '  Eiom  de  Manrioe, 
Comte  de  Saxe,'  was  crowned  in  1759;  his  'Eloge  de  Henri  Francois 
d  Aguessean,'inl760;  and  hia  'Blcge  de  Mo6  du  Ouay-Tronin,' in 
1761.  In  17S0  he  also  onnpeted  for  tiie  prize  of  poetoy:  his  'Epitre 
auFeuple'waadeolarednnfc  in  merit  to  Uie  poem  of  Harmontel,  to 
whiah  ih»  medal  waa  aaaipHd*  In  thaw  oompoiritioai  m  naikod 


iaqmmmaiit  oan  bo  teaaad.  flme  is  no  greater  originali^  of  thought 
than  in  his  flrat  prodnotiooa  nothing  of  genius  in  them  ;  but  more 
mattw,  more  of  artlstical  finidi,  and  1«8S  of  boyish  inflation  of  styles 
Iho  connection  with  the  Duo  de  Fraslin  waa  laae  adrantsgsous  to 
Thomas  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  outsets  The  duke  procured  for 
him  the  sinecure  appointment  of  secretary-interpreter  to  the  Swisa 
oantnu  But  a  vacancy  occurring  soon  i^tw  in  the  Academy,  this 
minister,  who  had  a  petSMial  qnairsl  with  Marmontel,  sought  to 
obtain  it  for  hia  aeeretaiy.  Thomas  had  tiie  magnanimi^  to  refose 
the  appointment,  urging  tiw  superior  daims  of  MftrmontaL  Tliia  act 
of  honesty  lost  him  the  favour  of  the  Duo  de  PraaUn,  and  nlnnod  the 
career  of  offioe  which  waa  opening  to  him.  The  admission  to  the 
Academy  was  not  however  long  dehrred.  He  deliveted  hia  inanguzal 
addrees  to  tiiat  body  on  ibn  2!bM  of  January  1767. 

Between  1761  and  1767  ha  oomposed—'  Moge  de  Solly,'  crowned  in 
1768;  « Eloge  de  Deaoarfee^'  crowned  in  1765;  in  1766.  <Btoge  do 
Louis,  Dauphin  de  IVaooo,'  oompoaed  and  published  at  the  reqoaat  of 
the  Comte  d'Angiviller ;  and  hia  inaugural  discourse.  In  October 
1767,  his  opera  of  '  Amphlon '  was  brought  out,  but  without  aoocaas. 
The*e  worka  are  all  characterised  by  a  progressive  improremsnt  in 
eseontion.  Tlmy  differ  also  from  his  juvenile  prodnotiiKia  in  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  aparkling  and  antUaetieal  a^le  of  tho  Snqjolo- 
peadista,  and  in  tho  complete  approbation  ot  their  hfM  satirical  tme 
in  respect  to  politicly  although  much  of  tiie  anthor'a  juvenile  reopeek 
for  rdigion  remained  with  mm  to  the  laaL  Aa  a  natotal  oonsequenoe 
of  the  ohsnga,  Grimm  had  by  this  time  begun  to  praise  Thomas,  uid 
Fr^n  had  cooled  in  hia  admiration  of  liim :  Voltaire  had  written  a 
oomplkMutery  letter  on  the  *Bloge  de  Deaoattea,'  bnt  had  on  the 
other  hand  remaned  to  Ilia  frieoda  that  they  ought  now  to  anbrtttnta 
tiie  word  foIitAonss  for  paUmatkiai :  Diderot  ocmtinned  implaeablei 
It  was  rtnnoured  that  the  court,  enraged  at  the  £ree  stram  of  tiie 
'  Epttre  an  Feuple,'  and  the  saroaams  launched  against  itaelf  and  the 
feudal  system  in  the  *  Eloge  du  Dauphin,'  threatened  the  liberty  td 
Thomaa, 

The  principal  publications  of  Thoma^  from  the  time  of  his  admU> 
■ion  into  the  Academy  till  his  death,  are—'  Eloge  do  Marc  AurilV 
read  to  the  Academy  in  1770,  and  publiahed  in  1775.  Hia  reply,  aa 
director  of  tiie  Academy,  to  the  inangutal  discourse  of  the  arohbishop 
of  Toulouse^  also  in  1770.  '  Bsaai  aor  k  Caraottee,  les  Mmurs,  et 
I'Esprit  des  Femmei^  dana  tons  les  Si^etea,'  177&  'Essal  but  lea 
Btoges;  on  I'Histoire  de  la  Utt^rature  et  de  rEloquenoe  appliqu^  h 
oe  genre  d'Ouvrage^'  published  in  1778,  in  an  edition  of  hia  eoUeotad 
works.  He  oommaiwed  a  poem  im  the  Czar  FMer  I.;  bnt  onif  fonr 
booka  and  i>art  of  n  flfth  were  oomfdeted  at  the  time  of  hia  deatL 
Tiie  inoreased  technical  skill  of  the  anther  oontinuea  to  show  itadf 
in  these  works;  bnt  the  inoreased  boldness  of  his  attempta  aervea 
also  to  ahow  tiie  natural  meagrenesa  and  feebleneas  ot  hia  genius.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  of  impasaioned  imagioatum.  His  *  i£loge  de  Man 
Aur^ '  is  an  attempt  to  petaonify  a  Stoie  of  the  age  of  that  empercMr: 
it  ia  alike  defidant  in  interest  and  dramatio  truth.  His  sassy  on  the 
character  and  mannen  of  woman  is  a  oolleotion  of  passages  whioh 
would  have  swelled  his  didactio  eaaay  on  '^logea'  to  too  great  a  bulk. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  tiiia  panegyrical  essay  on  the  sex  plsased 
them  less  thsn  the  vituperatioDS  of  Boussean.  Ko  wonder  the  treatise 
of  Thomas  is  cold  and  unimpassioned ;  it  was  forced  w<^;  but  the 
ravmga  of  Bonsseau  are  the  sooldlngs  of  a  jealous  man  who  Iwa  been 
anxious  but  unable  to  pleaaOb  The  treatise  mi  '^logea'  ia  a  worthy 
omsummation  <tf  tiie  autlior'a  laboora  in  that  em^y  and  artificial 
branch  of  Utemture  which  haa  all  the  &lsehood  <a  oratory  without 
Uie  intereet  whioh  attacbee  to  the  eloqueooe  <^  the  bar  or  senate  from 
its  power  of  prodooing  great  prmotical  effects.  The  partially  oompleted 
poem  of  '  The  Caar '  is  sensible  and  the  veraiGeation  smooth,  but  the 
f&ur  books  are  four  separate  poems,  in  the  manner  (though  not  so 
good)  oi  Goldsmith's  *TmnUer.*  Tbsfy  nerar  oonld  ban  bean  made 
parts  of  an  epic 

Thomaa  died  on  the  17th  of  September  1785.  His  health,  always 
delicate,  hod  been  undermined  by  incessant  study.  Thomas  was  a 
mere  echo  of  the  society  by  which  he  waa  aurrouaded.  He  took  hia 
oolouring  in  youth  from  his  preoepton,  moat  of  whom  were  eade> 
aiastica ;  in  after-life,  from  the  acejifioal  literary  oonversation  of  the 
aalocns  of  Paris.  His  ^ogea  arehumoat  ebanurteristio  work%  a  Icfaid 
of  composition  too  inaootumte  to  have  Talue  aa  histoiy,  too  cold  aud 
remote  from  the  real  buuness  of  life  to  impress  as  oratory.  Be  standa 
however  high  among  hia  dau  of  writers.  The  high  finish  and  some 
of  the  brilluncy  of  the  French  school  cannot  be  denied  him ;  thoogh 
for  this  he  was  indebted  quite  as  much  to  the  oompaoy  ha  k^t  aa  to 
natural  talent,  or  even  his  unquestionable  painstaking. 

{CEitvn$  do  H.  Thomas,  Paria,  1703;  (Emma  jPaittiMia  do  H. 
Thomas,  PutiB,  An  x.  (1802) ;  ■  Sketdi  of  Thomas,'  by  Saint  Surin,  in 
the  BiograptM  UniverieU*.} 

TH0MA3IN,  or  TOMASIK,  somamed  TiriieUir^  Clar.  or  Zetkler, 
a  German  poet  of  the  13th  oentuiT'.  He  waa  a  native  of  the  Itidian 
province  of  Friuli,  now  the  Austrian  province  of  Udine,  and  was  born 
about  1186.  Bsing  thus  an  Italian  by  btrtb^  he  wrote  in  his  earlier 
days  an  Italian  wori^  probaUy  «  udaotio  poem,  'On  Gourteoua 
Manneta,'  which  is  no  longer  extant  In  tha  ooone  of  1216,  wImu  ho 
had  juat  reaolied  his  thirtisth  Tear,  ho  wrote  in  ¥^iVV9-9tMk, 
moDtiia  n  gnat  didaotio  poem  la  Qtgijp^^^ii;^  WOHjttMt 
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aoaDti7  hfl  called  'The  Italian  OoMt'  (Der  Welwhe  Oast)'  aad  wfaioh 
wnuista  of  ten  bot^  Thu  poem,  of  which  there  exist  many  exoallant 
manuaoripti,  ia  one  of  the  moat  splendid  produotioos  of  Gennan 
literature  during  ttia  13th  osntury,  and,  although  the  author  is  a 
foreincaer,  the  vork  breathes  throughout  a  pure  Gannan  spirit^  and 
lUapUys  all  the  cUpth  and  intenaty  of  Qennan  thought  and  feeling. 
In  the  beginning  of  hia  poem  Thomaain  admits  that  be  is  not  a  perfect 
master  of  the  language  whiefa  he  used ;  but  still  the  peooliaritiea  are 
BO  few  and  slight^  that  it  requiraa  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  old 
Qennan  language  to  discover  the  foreigner.  Escheaburg  therefore 
Buppoeee  that  the  author's  statement  reapeoting  hia  native  country  is 
a  mere  fiction.  But  this  snppositioD,  as  well  aa  another,  that  the 
'Iteliaa  Quest'  is  merely^  a  German  translation  of  the  Italian  work 
'On  CoorteouB  Manners,'  is  withoat  foondatimi.  and  contradicted  by 
nnmerons  passages  of  the  farmer  work,  The  object  of  uiis  poem  is 
to  ahow  in  what  virtue,  piety,  and  good  oondoot  consist,  and  inhj  man 
should  strive  after  them.  It  shows  that  a  remarkable  progrCBa  had 
t^en  plaoe  in  the  mind  of  Thomasin  during  the  interval  between  the 
oompMition  of  the  Italian  and  that  of  tm  Oerman  work.  In  the 
former,  aa  he  himself  states,  he  had  proceeded  from  the  idea  that 
courteous  conduct  and  nobility  of  birth  were  always  combined  with  a 
noble  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  changeable  rules  respeotiDg 
good  manners  were  of  greater  value  than  the  eternal  law  of  morality 
whieh  is  implanted  in  every  man's  heart  This  prejudice  is  altogether 
given  up  in  his  Oerman  poem,  where  be  deohues  that  a  man  ia  foolish 
who  thuks  himself  great  because  be  is  of  noble  birth  and  possessea 
eonrteoua  manners,  and  that  it  fa  only  a  maa'a  heart  and  real 
character  that  make  him  wortti  anything,  Virtne  with  him  is  now  a 
fundamental  phndpl^  and  not  a  mere  expedient  He  describes  Tirtues 
and  vioas,  and  their  reapective  oonseguences,  with  a  truly  Sooratic 
qiirit  and  dignity.  Thomaain  waa  welt  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  antiqidty,  and  it  is  among  the  anaeota  that  he  found  hu  brat 
models  of  really  nrtoona  man.  .  The  whole  poem  is  a  anblime  and 
altogether  practical  system  of  morality  :  it  is  a  philosophy  in  the  garb 
of  poetry  and  occaaronally  embelliahed  by  figurative  language.  Bat 
be  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  oi  taj  paruoolar  sohocd;  ma  olgect  ia 
in  general  to  inatruot  ram  on  mattaai  ooaMmiag  Ua  jtbysual  and 
qiiritaal  welfare. 

This  msBteipiece  of  early  Qenoac  poeti?  aad  philoMphy  has  never 
yet  bean  puUlshed  entire.  SVagmenta  of  it  are  printed  in  EwdieQ- 
burg's  *I>enkm)llrr  AUdantidlMr  Dkhtknnit,*  p.  ISl,  fto.;  eoEWare 
Qervinns,  'Qesohichte  der  PMttHhen  National  litMatar  derDliut* 
■ohen,'  vol  i.  p.  456,  Ac. 

THOUA'SLUS,  CHRI3TUK.  The  real  name  of  this  author  la 
Thomas,  and  in  the  works  whldi  he  published  in  Ua  mother  tongue 
he  always  calls  himaelf  Christian  Thomas.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  12th  of  January  1666,  aad  vraa  the  son  of  Jacob  Thomasiaa 
(193S-1684),  a  disUngidibed  prafbaMW  of  pbitosoi^y,  and  some  time 
rector  of  the  edemted  TnnmaMnhnIn  at  Ltipaig,  under  irtuMO 
anapicea  Leibnita  was  educated.  The  edaoation  of  Ciiristian  Thoma- 
sius  waa  oonduoted  by  his  &ther,  whose  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
its  history  gave  his  mind  at  an  early  age  a  decided  turn.  ChrLstian 
had  scarcely  attained  hia  fourteenth  year  when  he  waa  found  anffl- 
oiently  prepared  to  enter  the  univerai^.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art*,  and  the  year  after  that  of 
Uaater  of  Arta.  The  chief  subjects  irf  his  etudisa  were  philosophy 
and  law,  more  eapecially  the  law  of  nature  which  he  regarded  aa  the 
basis  of  all  other  laws.  The  instruction  of  hia  father  and  his  own 
experience  at  the  nnivenity  had  convinced  him  that  the  mathoda 
of  teaching  then  followed  were  pedantio  and  deficient,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remedy  theee  defects  as  much  as  waa  in  his  power.  In  1675 
he  went  to  Fraiutfnrt-on-the-Oder,  whore  be  began  a  ooorae  of  leotoM 
OQ  law,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  leeeiTed  by  Ids 
colleagues,  and  m  1679,  after  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Lavra,  he  left  Fraokfurt,  and  made  a  literary  journey  to  Holland.  On 
retnndng  to  Leipeig  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  But 
this  ooonpation  did  not  offer  eufficient  scope  for  him,  and  he  again 
became  an  academical  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  brought  about  the 
most  beneficial  reforms.  The  law  of  nature,  which  bad  until  then  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  uaiverattiee,  continued  to  be  the  prin* 
dpal  Bubjeot  of  his  studies.  The  older  professors,  who  found  them- 
selves  disturbed  in  their  routine  of  teaching  by  the  energy  and 
boldness  of  the  young  man,  began  to  olauiour  against  him.  So  long 
aa  his  father  lived,  violent  outbreaks  were  prevented,  partly  because 
he  reotrained  his  son's  eagerness  for  reforms,  and  partly  becaose  Um 
other  ptottuon  eeteemed  him  too  much  to  hurt  hia  fedings  open 
attacks  upon  his  son.  When  however  hia  father  diod,  in  1084,  the 
bitterness  and  boldness  with  which  young  Thomasius  attacked  anti- 
quated prejudieea  of  all  kinds  together  with  their  ehampions,  involved 
him  in  numerous  disputes.  The  enmity  was  not  only  provoked  by 
the  matter  aad  the  manner  of  hia  teaching,  but  also  by  several  publi- 
cations  which  tended  to  destroy  eetahlished  opioiona.  One  of  thmi, 
on  pol^my,  especially  gave  great  ofEum ;  and  he  asMrted  that  poly- 
gamy was  at  least  not  contrary  to  any  law  of  nature. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  general  custom  in  all  German 
universities  to  delivn  lectures  in  Latin,  and  to  make  all  public 
aanouHoamaita  of  them  in  the  mum  language.  Ia  the  year  1887 
ThMDHNtw  published  hk  programme  in  Oermao,  aad  axmoonoed  that 


be  would  deliver  a  oouiae  of  Isoturea  in  Oerman,  and  on  a  subjaet  whieh 
appeared  altogether  foreign  to  a  universi^ — via,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gwmani  should  follow  the  example  of  the  French  ('  Dis- 
count wddker  Qeatalt  man  den  en  ^raniosen  im  gemeinen  Leben  nnd 
Waodel  naohahmen  soli.'  4to^  publidied  at  Leipstg,  1687.)  Ti^ 
daring  innovation  was  regard«l  by  his  colleagues  as  a  periect  here^, 
though,  after  the  example  vraa  onoe  set,  it  was  gradually  followed  ^ 
other  professors,  until  it  became  the  universal  pracUce  in  all  German 
nnivenities  to  lecture  In  German.  It  was  a  necwsary  consequenoe  of 
thia  Uiat  books  of  a  scientific  character  now  began  to  be  written  la 
German.  Notwithstanding  both  the  open  and  secret  attacks  to 
which  Thomasiua  had  thus  exposed  himself,  he  conUnued  to  combat 
prejudioe^  pedantry,  and  whatever  he  regarded  as  error.  He  waa  un- 
Bparing  in  hia  oenaure^  which  waa  usually  combined  with  wit  and  satire^ 
and  even  his  former  teachers  did  not  esoi^  In  the  year  after,  1 688,  he 
eatabUahed  a  Oerman  Uonthly  Review,  under  the  title  *  Fraimtithige, 

i'edoch  vemunfl-  und  geeetzm&snge  Gedanken  iiber  allerhand,  fUmem- 
ich  aber  nene  Biicher,'  which  he  oonduoted  from  1688  till  1690,  and 
which  gave  him  immenae  Inflnenoe  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
means  of  diastisiog  his  enenlea.  Hii  enamiei  in  th^  turn  tried 
every  means  to  avenge  themselvaa;  and  atthoujih  Tbomaalui  at  flnt 
succeeded  in  avertlog  the  danger  that  was  gathering  around  him,  yet 
the  disputes  became  daily  more  vehement  and  serious,  especially  with 
two  divines,  Pfeifer  and  Csrpzovios,  who  charged  him  with  atheiam. 
The  theological  faculty  of  Leipng  was  likewise  gained  over  to  their 
sida  H.  G.  Kasius,  court  preacher  to  the  king  M  Denmark,  who  bad 
been  athar  severely  dealt  with  by  ThomaaiuB  la  fall  Journal,  and  who 
made  a  rep^,  to  which  ThomaatuB  answered  in  a  wy  ooorgetio 
manner,  persuaded  the  king  of  Denmark  to  have  all  the  pubUsbed 
<mF  Thomasiuara  Journal  burnt  in  the  matket-plaoe  of  Copen- 
by  the  hangman,  1689.  Sudi  prooee^gs  in  a  foreign  country 
were  treated  by  Tbcnaasius  with  eontempt ;  but  the  storm  was  gather- 
ing over  hia  head.  In  the  same  year  he  becMne  involved  in  dnputee 
vrith  the  Pietists,  and  also  came  forward  to  justify  marriages  between 
two  persona  of  diSerent  religions,  which  enraged  ^e  divines  of  Witten- 
berg to  such  a  degree,  that  the  chief  consistory  waa  induced  by 
various  ohargss  which  were  made  against  him  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
apprriiendoa  of  Thomasiui.  He  escaped  the  danger  and  fled  to 
Berlin,  whore  he  met  wiUi  a  kind  reception  and  the  protectitm  of 
Frederick  IIL,  the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King 
Frederick  L)  who  not  only  permitted  him  to  settle  lA  Halt^  but  alao 
to  lecture  in  the  Ritteraoademia  (academy  for  young  noblemen)  of  that 
place.  He  began  hia  leotorea  h^re  in  1890,  and  mat  vrith  the  same 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  at  Leipzig ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  bduoed  the  elector  in  1694  to  found  the 
University  of  Halle,  in  which  ha  appointed  Thomasius  professor  i^juris- 
prudeobe^  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  councillor,  with  a  salary 
of  600  thalerg.  In  this  new  portion  too  Thomasius  continued  to  bo 
annoyed  by  numsroua  disputeit  partly  with  hia  former  advevaarias 
and  parUy  with  otbera.  In  the  year  1709  be  had  the  satis&otion  to 
receive  an  invitadon  to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  UniTerai^  <tf 
Letpaig^  whioh  however  he  refuaed.  King  Frederick  L  of  Pruuia, 
pleased  with  the  determination  of  Thomasius  not  to  leave  his  service, 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  privy-oounoillor.  In  1710  Thomasiaa 
was  elected  reetov  of  tiieUnivenAty  of  HaUe,  and  desn  of  the  flwnl^ 
of  jaris^ndanoe.  Ha  died  on  the  S3rd  of  SeptMnbar  17S8,  In  fta 
sevaty-tikird  year  of  his  age. 

If  ever  a  man  exeroiaed  an  iofluenoe  upon  his  age  and  oountrj 
which  will  extend  to  the  latest  posterity,  it  la  Thomasiua.  He  waa 
one  of  the  few  men,  like  Luthm  and  hmang,  who  now  aad  than  rise 
up  in  a  nation,  give  it  an  Impulse  and  determine  ita  eourae.  At  the 
time  when  Thomaaias  began  to  make  himaelf  known,  philosophy  and 
theology  were  studied  and  taught  in  audi  a  manner  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  spirit  which  had  bean  created  by  tiie  Reformation  would  soon 
vanish  altogetiier.  All  philosophiaal  and  scientific  works  were  written 
iit  Latin,  whioh  formed  an  inadoquate  medium  for  communicating 
new  tiioughts  and  ideas,  which  were  frequentiy  crippled  and  imperfect 
on  that  account,  or  tiie  language  Itself  waa  barbeioua.  In  the  uoi- 
veraitiaa  also  La^  was  the  ordiuaiy  language  for  commuttLoating 
bwwledge,  wUeh  thus  remained  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  amau 
number,  and  vrithout  ioflaance  upon  the  nation  at  large.  ThomasiuB 
prepared  the  way  for  better  things,  first  by  communicating  knowledge 
in  his  native  language,  and  by  extending  the  aphere  witiiin  whioh 
Bpeeulatioa  had  until  tiien  been  carried  on.  At  the  same  time  ha 
urged  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  dear  uid  intelligible  s^le,  which 
nuny  of  hia  oountrymeu  in  recent  times  have  greatiy  n^Iected.  His 
own  style,  though  not  often  pure,  is  precise  and  vigorous.  As  in 
places  of  learning  Thomarius  destroyed  old  prejudices  and  pedantry, 
he  also  boldly  oomijated  superstition  and  hypocrisy  in  the  a£&ira  of 
common  life,  such  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  speotroE^  and  witohomft ; 
and  it  ia  ^most  entirety  owing  to  his  exertions  that  triala  for  witoh- 
oraft  and  torture  were  aboliahed  in  Germany.  In  referanee  to  this 
Froduiok  the  Great  says  (tf  Tbomaaius,  **He  denouooed  trials  fw 
witohorafl  so  loud^,  that  persona  began  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and 
from  that  time  the  female  sex  has  been  permitted  to  grow  <dd  and  die 
in  peaca"  All  thta  would  idone  be  suffident  to  immortalise  his  name, 
aren  if  ho  had  no  olafm  to  it  by  what  ha  did  in-pUlosi^iy.  Here  ho 
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dear  the  fi«ld  from  ths  weoda  with  which  it  wu  oTMrgrown,  beforo  it 
WM  fit  to  noeiTO  tha  Had,  and  aooordingly  his  pbilMouhy  is  mora  of  a 
dsptmotiTO  than  of  a  oonBtrnotiTe  oharaoter.  But  la  thia  aantiTo 
W19  lie  has  done  iiioaloaUblo  aerrioe  to  his  natioo,  and  fVadariw  the 
Onal  jiutlj  saTi.  tbaft  amtHig  aU  the  philowpbera  of  Geronny,  none 
have  oontritnited  more  to  render  ita  name  iUastrioiu  than  Leibnitz 
and  Thomvias. 

The  number  of  works  of  Thomanus  ia  oonuderabl&  Boridoe  thoae 
mi-ntioDad  above,  the  following  moat  be  noticed : — '  Einleituog  su  der 
TemnofUehrfl^  worioDan  doroh  eine  leiohta,  tmd  alien  Temiioftigen 
MeiMwhen.  wuerlei  Standea  oder  Qeachleehts  ^e  Bvyn,  TarHtandlkhe 
Menler,  der  Wag  gezeiget  wird,  ohae  die  Syllogistioa,  das  Waiinh 
WiUuacheinliohe  and  F.-lache  tod  einandar  an  entaoheideo  and 
neue  Wahrheiten  za.  wfinden.'  Svo,  Halle,  1691.  The  fifth  and  last 
edition  of  ^is  work  appeared  at  Halle,  8to,  1719;  it  was  the  first 
readable  book  that  had  ever  been  prodooed  in  Qermany  on  logic.  '  Voa 
der  Kunst  vemiinftig  and  tugendhaft  an  lieben,  ala  dsm  einzigen  Mittel 
m  aioaoi  glttakaellgen,  galantea,  and  TflrgoUgten  Leben  eo  galangen, 
Oder  Binleitaogder  Ktteolehre,'  &o.,  8to,  Halle,  1692 ;  an  eighth  edition 
of  it  appeared  in  1726.  This  work  oontaina  a  %y*tem  of  athioa  better 
than  any  that  had  appeared  before  him.  *  Hiatorie  der  Weishtrit  and 
Tborheit,'  in  three  parte,  8to,  Halle,  1693.  'Weitere  ErIiiuteraDg 
duroh  QOterschiedene  Exempel,  anderer  Ueoaobea  Oemfither  kenuen 
■n  lemen,' SvOk  Halle,  1698,  r^rinted  in  1711.  *  Der  Earn  wahrar  and 
nttWioher  WeltweUiait,'  Sro^  Hall^  1608 :  thia  is  » traiiaUtifm  of 
Zanophoa'e  'HemoiaUUa  of  Soontea,'  whiidi  nmnialiis  strangely 
eoongh  took  from  the  Fronoh  translation  of  Charpentier,  althoagh  bo 
hinaelf  was  well  aoqaainted  with  the  Oreek.  '  Versneh  torn  Weasn 
dea  Geiatea,  oder  Ghrandlditen  die  «dnem  Studioso  Juris  au  wiasoi  and 
auf  UniversitateD  an  letnen  nothig  slnd,*  Svo,  H«U&  1699,  reprinted  in 
1709.  *  Snathafto  abar  dooh  muotere  und  TomUnnige  Oedanken  and 
BtinBsrongsn  ttber  alleriumd  auserlsas—  jnriaUaohe  Hi&ndel,'  4  woiM., 
Halle  1720-Sl.   His  ndaarilanaow  a&d  nallar  appeared  In  a 

collectioa  under  tlie  title  '  Kleioe  DeotMibs  SohiiAea  mit  Fleiss  rasam- 
mengetragen,'  Sto,  Halle^  1701.  A  eom^et*  list  ot  hia  works  ia  given 
in  Luden'a '  Christian  Thomuias  naoh  aeinen  Sdilokaalen  and  Sohrifton 
dargeatellb,'  with  a  prefaoe  by  Johannes  von  MOller,  8to,  Berlin,  1806 ; 
and  in  Jurden'a  '  I.ezikoii  Deutacber  Diobter  nnd  Froaaiateo,  wot  v., 
p.  87—69. 

THOHOND,  THOU  AS»  id  anUteok  lAo  piMtiwd  at  St  iMersburg, 
and  hdd  tank  of  a  mqor  in  the  Baaaiaa  servioe,  waa  a  naUrs  of 
Fnnoe,  and  bom  at  Ifanoy,  on  the  Slat  of  t>eoember  1709.  Scaroely 
had  he  completed  his  professional  education  at  Puis  when  tbe 
rerolation  rendered  it  nmafs  for  him  (he  and  his  fhmily  being 
royalists)  to  remain  in  the  ooontry,  and  he  aocordli^ly  amignted  to 
Bat«a»  irtiere  he  at  flnl  aapportad  himself  bf  (he  ptodaetioiiB  of  hla 
penoil,  irtiieh  not  only  foaad  pnroliasera,  bat  made  him  tKrtmakAf 
known  to  the  St,  Peterabnrg  pablio.  The  taste  he  dkplByed  ia  arohi- 
taetaral  aolgeotB  led  at  le^th  to  his  being  employed  by  the  gOTom- 
mont  In  that  bran  oh  of  art  which  he  bad  originally  intended  to  follow, 
and  one  of  the  first  works  of  any  importance  Intrusted  to  him  was 
the  Great  Theatre  (ereoted  by  the  Oennan  arohitaot  Tiaehbwi, 
1783-88),  wliidi  he  waa  oommlawnad  to  impvorc  and  partly  remodel 
in  180«.  AHhongh  not  aUogetber  free  from  tbe  peonUaritisa  of  tbo 
Fren<dl  aehool,  the  fa^mda  and  cetas^le  lonie  pottioo  whioh  be  added 
to  that  Btruotore  ia  tme  of  the  nobleat  {deoea  of  arobiteoture  in  the 
northam  e^)ital  of  Kaisia,  and,  of  its  kind  and  date,  in  Barope.  Had 
he  executed  nothing  els<^  that  alone  would  Iibto  entitled  him  to  tank 
Ughsr  in  his  profession  aa  an  artist  than  noany  who  owe  their  celebrity 
aa  much  to  the  number  as  to  the  mwit  ot  their  WM^  Bat  ha  had 
abo  tite  opportonlty  of  displaying  his  ta*t«  and  aUlity  In  anotbar  very 
striking  publio  edifice  at  St  Petersburg,  namely,  the  Imperial  Birataa, 
or  Exchange,  erected  by  him  between  the  years  1S04  and  1810,  whioh 
is  an  insulated  structure  (about  256  feet  by  800  feet)  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order,  peripteral  and  decaatyle  at  eaoh  end,  although  withont 
pedimenti,  and  haTing  altogether  44  oolnmns.  Situated  at  tbe 
■DolAMni  point  of  the  Vaa^enkii  IsUnd,  immediately  fsoiog  the 
Neva,  h  atands  in  the  oentre  of  a  spadoua  ploichad,  or  '  place,'  upon  a 
rbih  arebiteetuial  terrace,  which  sweeps  out  so  as  to  form  a  aemidr- 
oolar  eaplanade  in  front,  at  eaoh  extremity  of  which  ia  a  flight  of 
ateps  leading  down  to  the  riTor,  and  a  mauive  rostral  oolumn  120  feet 
high.  ^I^tken  altogether,  the  arehiteetnral  combination  thua  produced 
ia  esesedingly  pioMraaqoe,  and  may  be  said  to  be  nniaue. 

Themond  also  erected  some  {HiTate  mansions  and  other  building  at 
St  Petenbnrg,  tbe  maosoleam  of  tbe  Bmperor  Paul  at  Pavlonka,  the 
thaatm  at  Odessa,  and  the  Poltava  monument  In  1808  he  publiahed 
some  of  hia,  buildtnga  uid  architectural  deeigns  in  a  quarto  Tolame^ 
very  nnsatirfaotorily  azecuted  however;  and  he  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  punting,  an  art  to  which  he  was  greasy  attached.  He  died  on  the 
aSrd  of  August  1813.  (Eofcofaiik,  in  JTAiidotAetfeeMiiya  OMta*  1887.) 
THOMl'SON,  SIR  BENJAUIK.   fRoiDOBli,  Coum.} 

•THOMPSON,  HAJOR^aEKBBAL  TUOUAS  PERRONBT,  waa 
bom  in  1788,  at  Hull  in  Torkshire.  He  leoslTed  his  eariy  education 
at  the  Hall  grammar-achool,  of  whioh  the  Ber.  Joseph  Milner  waa 
then  head-master.  In  October  1798  he  waa  entered  of  Queen's  Collie, 
Cambridge^  and  In  1802  took  Us  dwree  of  B.A.  He  soon  afterwards 
entered  ue  navy  aa  a  midshipman,  bat  left  it  for  the  ara^,  in  wbidi 
ba  baeaoM  a  aaMOd  Uantinan^  JanoHy  2^  180^  ttd  in  1807  aemd 


in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  the  attack  on  Buenoe  Ayrea.  On  the  SIst  of 
Janaary  1808  he  became  lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  out 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  as  govemw.  In  1812  he  returned  to 
active  servioe  in  the  army.  In  1814  he  asrred  with  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  wai  engaged  in  the  bottiea  of  Nivelle,  Niwe,  Orthea^  and 
Toulouse,  for  hia  sorvioea  ia  which  he  received  the  war-medid  witii 
four  cdaspa.  He  attained  the  rank  of  oaptain  ou  the  7th  of  July  181^ 
and  from  ISlff  to  1819  was  engaifed  ia  the  Pindaree  and  other  cam* 
peigns  in  India  as  captain  of  ^e  l7th  Light  Dragoons.  In  181B  he 
served  in  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  under  Sir  William  Grant 
K«r.  aa  seontary  and  Anbio  interimtari  and  wis  for  a  ttma  poUtiaal 
agent  there. 

Ia  18S1  Captain  Thompson  returned  to  EogUnd,  and  attained  the 
rank  m^or  on  the  9th  of  June  1826.  In  the  meautime  he  had 
beoome  aoqaainted  with  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dr.  Bowring  (now  Sir 
John  Bowring),  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Westminster  Review,' 
of  which  he  afi«rwarda  became  one  (rf  tiu  proprietors.  Ho  soon  dia> 
tinguished  himself  aa  one  of  the  most  powernil  ti  the  ej^wnento  of 
tbe  system  of  protection  vt  native  industry,  and  in  his  'Oom-Law 
Catechiam,*  first  published  in  1827,  stated  with  great  clearness  of 
reasoning  and  vivacity  of  illuatratioa  the  leading  aigameots  whioh 
were  afterwards  saocessfally  employed  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
to  overthrow  the  reatrictive  laws  on  the  importation  of  wheatand  other 
grain.  [COBDnr,  BlOHaBo.]  Tbe  Catechism  waa  published  and»  Um 
title  at  'Catechiam  on  the  Com-Law%  with  a  Ust  of  the  FUlaoiea 
and  the  Anawera;  to  h  added  an  article  on  Free  Tradi^  from 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  Uto.  23,  with  a  Collection  of  OtgeetionB 
and  Ansvrera;  by  a  Member  of  tbe  University  of  Cambfidge^'  Swo, 
15th  edition,  18S1.  He  also  published  a  'CAteehism  on  the  Currency, 
by  the  Author  of  ths  Catechism  on  the  Com-IjawB,'  Svo,  8rd  edit, 
1848.  On  tbe  24tb  of  Fsliruary  1829  Captain  Thompson  became 
Ueotanantoolonol,  anaktadiad,  and  wai  placed  on  half«ay.  Be  aon- 
tinned  the  asriduooa  and  UDflinehli^  advocate  liberu  poli^  in  the 
*  Westminster  Bevlew,'  in  mmphleta,  and  in  aewspapera,  uid  was  an 
active  aappoEter  of  the  paniomentary  reform  movement  by  speeohea 
as  well  SB  by  his  vrritings.  Coloael  Thompaon's  investigationa  how- 
ever were  not  oooflned  to  queatioas  of  political  and  aocial  reform.  In 
1829  he  published  an  *  Bnbarmonio  Theory  of  Muaio,'  whidi  he  repub* 
lishedin  1850  ondar  the  title  of  '  Theory  and  FnH>tice<tf  Just  Intona- 
tion, with  a  View  to  the  AboUtion  of  !I^peinraent^  aa  iUoatrated  in 
the  Description  and  Use  of  the  Enharmonic  Organ,  pieeenting  the 
Power  of  executing  with  the  simple  Ratios  in  Twent^  Keys,  with  a 
Correction  for  Changes  of  Temperature;  built  by  Keawa.  Robson  for 
the  Exiiibiticm  of  1851 ;  with  an  Appendix  tracing  the  Identity  of 
Deugn  with  tbe  Bnbarmonio  of  the  Andeotet'  12oio.  In  1880  Colonel 
Tlwmpaon  publiahsd  a  amnU  work  entitled  '  Geonatix  wltboot 
Axioms.' 

Colonel  Thompson  was  returned  to  porlitmeot  aa  member  tat  the 
borough  of  HuU  on  the  20Ui  of  June  1886.  He  was  not  returned  in 
the  next  election,  and  was  out  of  parliament  till  he  waa  retnmed  for 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  not  returned  to  the  next  parliament, 
bat  was  returned  to  that  elected  in  Uanih  1857,  when  he  was  again 
elected  far  BiadAnd,  He  attained  the  rank  of  nudor«eneial  on  tlw 
aOth  of  Jane  18S4. 

Colonel  Thompson  has  published  an  edition  of  hia  oolleoted  wotki^ 
under  the  titie  <k  '  Exercises,  Political  and  Otbets,  by  Lieut-Colonel 
T.  Praronet  Thomps(»,  oonsiating  of  Matter  prevlowly  publtabed 
with  and  without  the  AnHko^n  jmoUj  and  some  not  paUiuod  beflwi^' 
6  Tola.  12mo,  1848. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  n  oaleblBted  Irbh  naturalkt  Hlaftthar 
was  an  Irish  ttnen  morohaot  at  BalfiMi^  and  WilUun,  hia  eldeet  son, 
was  bora  on  tbe  2od  of  November  1805.  Aa  Ids  fkther  destined  him 
for  a  oommerdal  life,  he  reorived  such  an  edueatlon  as  was  supposed 
to  fit  him  for  that  parsuit.  Iy  1821  he  was  apiweoticed  to  a  firm  in 
the  linen  business  at  Belfast  Althoagh  at  this  time  he  had  acquired 
no  taste  for  natural  hiatoi7,  he  soon  took  an  intereat  in  this  antgoct 
from  making  axoaiiianB  witii  a  fellow  apprentioB  who  poassmed  • 
copy  of  Bewfdc'a  *&itlah  Birds,'  and  a  pasrion  fbr  eelteetfaig  and 
stumng  birds.  For  several  years  he  was  hanlly  more  than  an  amateur; 
but  in  1882  ehraamstanoes  ooourred  which  indueed  him  to  glvo  up 
buaineai^  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  hime^  in  earnest  to  naturu 
history.  Although  birds  were  his  favourite  study,  he  took  an 
interest  in  all  khids  1^  animals  and  plants,  and  evantnally  thsi* 
mra  fisir  Msh  muianlih  plants,  and  aidnuk^  with  which  he  wm  not 
eogniiant  He  flrat  beoamo-  known  as  a  natuialiat  by  hia  eimtribi^ 
tiona  to  the  '  Prooeedingi  *  of  the  Zoological  Socie^  of  L<mdoa,  on 
the  natural  history  of  IreUnd.  The  names  of  soma  of  these  early 
coDtributioDS  indicate  the  direetion  of  hie  mind :  '  Catalogue  of  Birds 
new  to  the  Irish  Fauna;*  'On  some  Vertebrate  new  to  the  Irish 
Fanna;*  *0n  some  rare  Irish  Birds;*  'On  tbe  Natond  Histonr  oi 
IrehudfWitb  a  desetiptiw  <tf  a  new  Oenua  of  Fiihea;*  *0ntbeUih 
Harei'  Ha  also  prepared  to  lay  bafwa  tbe  meeting  of  the  British 
Anodatloa  for  the  Advancement  of  Scion oe,  held  at  Glasgow  in  lUtt, 
a  'Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland,  Division  Vertebrata.'  This  waa 
not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  vwtebrate  animala  of  Ireland,  or  an 
account  of  their  comparative  aoarct^  end  abundance,  bat  an  expod- 
ticm  <^the  number  of  spedea  bi  Ireland,  tiia  mcat-ireatom  land  of 
Bnr^  oompiNd  wiUi  other  EtMa^n^Ei^oj^es^^j|^^f^^^^jM^ 
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Ur.  Thompson  aoeompcaied  the  Uto  FrofeMor  Edmril  Fm^m  oo  • 
Tojage  in  the  ^getn  in  H.H.S.  Betctm,  oommuided  by  the  late  | 
CeptiiiD  Graves,  RN^  duriog  which  he  nude  a  Urge  namber  of  obeer- 
vationa  on  the  natoral  bistoiy  of  the  ooantriea  which  be  virited. 
Some  of  these  he  aubeequently  made  nae  of  in  his  vMrka  on  the 
natatal  hiatoiy  of  InUuul  From  1841  to  1843  be  waa  a  frequent 
oontributor  to  the  '  Anxtala  of  Natural  Siaioey,*  and  alto  engaged  in 
ctdlaotiDg  materials  for  his  farther  report  to  the  British  AsaooiaUon 
on  the  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Ireland.  This  report  was  read  at  the 
meadog  of  the  association  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  minute  information  it  oont^ns  on  the  natural  history 
of  Ireland.  From  this  time  bia  papera  on  Irish  natural  history 
beoame  more  numerous ;  a  list  of  aboTo  Mnnty  ia  givau  in  the 
Bay  Sooietir's  '  Bibliography,'  and  these  were  prepwatloiw  ft>r  •  great 
voric  whioh  he  bad  projected  on  the  natural  history  of  bia  native 
eouotry.  Hie  first  volnme  of  tlus  work  appeared  in  1849,  the  seoond 
in  1860,  the  thbid  in  1851.  These  three  were  devoted  to  the  birds. 
Be  did  not  lire  to  complete  bis  work.  He  bad  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  inducing  the  British  Asaodation  to  meet  in  1852  in  Belfast 
In  promoting  this  object  he  oame  to  London  in  theJamiazyof  tliat 
year,  when  he  was  seised  with  paralyns,  and  died  in  the  eonne  of  a 
few  hours.  The  manuscript  of  another  Tt^iime  on  the  '  Natural  History 
of  Ireland '  was  found  after  his  death  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state 
to  be  given  to  tiie  public,  and  this  waa  published  with  a  short  memoir 
of  the  author  in  185S.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  local 
institutions  of  his  native  town.  He  was  prerident  of  the  Natural  Hia- 
tory  and  Philoaophical  Sode^  of  Belba^  msmbw  of  the  Boyal  Iridi 
Academy,  and  honorary  fellow  and  member  of  aereral  fordgn  aeiaDtifio 
Booietiea.  William  Thompson  ia  a  remarkable)  instsnoe  of  a  nun  who, 
by  the  devotitm  of  average  talents  to  one  great  object,  suoceeded  in 
bia  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland  in  achieving  for  himself  a 
lasthig  reputation,  and  giving  to  sotmce  one  of  its  moit  valuable  mono- 
grapb«  on  iba  disbibu^m    animals  in  Europe. 

•THOMS,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  bora  in  Weatminst«r,  on  Not.  10, 
1808,  his  father  being  NaUunid  Thom%  the  seoretaiy  of  the  first 
CkHnmisaion  of  Bevenne  Inquiry.  After  a  careful  education  he 
beoanw  a  clerk  in  Mia  aeontaiy's  office  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  has 
Bubiwquently  been  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Printed  Papera 
Department  in  the  Houaeof  Lords,  and  in  186S,  deputy  librarian.  He 
wrote  articles  for  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  other  periodi- 
nl  woi^  In  1888  he  pnUwicd  in  three  volumes  '  A  Collection  of 
Eariy  Prose  Bomanoet;  in  1834,  'lioys  and  L^nda  of  Variona 
Nationa;'  and  in  1838  the  'Book  of  the  Court.'  In  this  year  be  waa 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  he  is  also  a  member 
of  those  of  Bdinbtughand  Copenhagen.  In  l£S9he  edited  'Anecdotes 
and  Traditions  i'  in  1842,  'Stow's  Survey  of  London,'  adding  muiy 
valuable  notes  uul  nriflcationa.  and  a  notice  of  the  life  and  writings 
<tf  Slowj  wd  in  184^  Cazton'a  *Beynard  the  Fozf  he  baa  likewise 
pnUiahed  n  translation  of  Worsaae'a  'Primeval  Antiquities  of  Den- 
mark,' 8vo,  1849,  of  whioh  be  oooslderably  increased  the  value  by  a 
prefiaoe  tad  notes,  pointing  out  (he  extent  and  the  maoner  in  which 
the  rtnearcbes  of  the  author  on  the  primeval  remains  of  Denmark 
throw  light  upon  thoee  of  this  eoun^.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
has  held  the  office  of  secretaiy  to  the  Camden  Society.  His  moat 
ttotieeable  effiirt  however  lu*  been  the  originating  of  the  pntdioation 
id  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor  since  the  oom- 
menoement  in  Nov.  1849;  a  work  which  has  bemt  most  successfully 
oorrled  on  under  his  management,  and  which  baa  collected  an  amount 
of  curiona  and  valuable  inforiaation  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  publica- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  to  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Ttionw,  as  well  as  to  his  editorial  aupervisien,  baa  the  value  and 
sneesss  ot '  Notes  and  Queries'  bean  nsiniitlsllj  Indebted. 

THOUBON,  ANTHONT  TODD,  was  bora  in  Edhibarg^  on  the 
7th  of  January  1778.  His  father,  by  birth  a  Sootebman,  had  settled 
in  Ameriea,  where  he  hdd  two  lucrative  appointments  under  the 
British  government,  being  Postmaater-Qeneral  for  the  provinoe  of 
Georgia,  and  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  town  of  Savannah.  Having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianee  to  the  American  government,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolution  he  waa  eompeUed  to  relinquish 
his  i^tpoinktnents,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Anthony  Todd  was 
bora  previous  to  this  whilst  his  mother  was  on  a  vi»it  to  Edinburgh. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  High  School,  E^aburgh.  When  a 
boy  be  formed  an  iotimaey  with  Henry,  aft«rwards  Lord  Cockburn, 
whioh  lasted  till  his  death.  His  father  destined  him  for  busineea,  but 
having  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Fost-offioe,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
leisure  it  afforded  him  to  grati^  a  wish  he  had  always  entertaioed  to 
stndy  nudklne.  He  attended  tiieleoturas  of  Munro,  Gregory,  Blat^ 
and  Dngald  Stewart.  In  1798  hebeoMne  •  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  and  the  oompanion  of  Je&ey,  Horner,  Brougham,  and  Lord 
Lanadowne.  In  1799  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Uedical 
Society.  Having  graduated  in  1799,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and  established 
himaelf  in  London  about  the  year  1800.  He  commenced  the  pnctice 
e£  his  profbadon  in  Sloane^atcee^  Chelsei^  M  a  general  practitioner. 
Hia  progress  was  at  first  alow,  but  when  once  oommenosd  it  was  nsTsr 
intwrupted.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  general  practice,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  science  and  literature.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
woearing  ths  soaotment  of  the  Apotheearies  Aet  in  1814.  His  first 
Utsrajwcwk  ms  pabUshedIn  1810,  undaatitlad  'ConspoebisFhanus* 


00[to.*  He  sold  the  copyright  of  this  book  for  twenty  pounds.  In  1883 
I  it  was  bought  by  the  Messrs.  Longman  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It 
baa gme through  fonrtera  editions.  In  1811  be  published  Uie 'London 
Dispensatory,'  whioh  was  a  work  of  great  labour.  It  oontained  a 
critical  account  of  all  the  medicines  and  their  compounds  whi^  were 
in  use  in  Qiaat  Britain.  It  has  been  trsnalalad  into  ssvorsl  European 
languages,  and  ten  editions  have  been  published  tat  England.  During 
his  rosearohea  into  the  materia  medica  be  waa  impreseed  with  the 
importanoe  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  one  of  tiie  flrrt 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  in  London.  In  1821  he 
published  a  first  volume  of  bis  'Lectures  on  Botany.'  This  work  eon- 
tainsdmanyveiynluableobservatinu  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  plants  ithich  tutTeslnee  become  a  part  of  theaoienee  of  botany. 
In  bia  ol'verrationa^  he  made  extenrive  use  of  the  miorosoope,  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  appredated  the  value  of  this 
instrameat>  when  its  use  was  generally  neglected.  In  1826  be  beeame 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  oom- 
menosd praotioe  OB  a  consulting  physician.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the  thru  London  University,  now 
University  ColUge.  In  this  position  he  worked  with  great  ardour  at 
the  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  waa  one  of  the  first  to  introdnee  the 
new  subetanoes  discovered  1^  the  ohemiat  into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  formed  here  a  very  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  materia 
medica,  but  the  college  bod  not  the  means  of  purobsong  it  after  hie 
death,  and  it  has  been  lost  to  the  oountry.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
profeasor  of  Medical  Jurisprudenoe.  The  leotoree  delivend  from 
this  idiair  were  published  in  the  'Lanoet*  in  1886-7.  In  1682  Dr. 
Thomson  published  his  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,*  a  woA  of  a 
more  scienttfic  character  than  bis '  London  Dispensatory,'  and  entering 
more  fully  into  the  subject  of  Therapeutics.  Three  editions  of  this 
work  had  been  publiued  at  tiie  time  of  his  death.  In  1839  he 
edited  *  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  DiseMea,'  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  '  A  pmotieal  Treatise  on  Diseases  affecting 
ths  Skin,*  vridoh  hu  shice  bern  oompleted  and  edited  bf  Dr.  Farkaa, 
In  1848  his  health  first  began  to  fidL  He  eootinned  to  givo  bia  leo- 
tnres,  with  considerable  interrupti<ms,  till  the  Ibllowing  summer,  vheo 
be  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  eoontiy,  and  died  of  brwehitiB  at 
Ealing  on  the  8rd  of  July  1849. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  and  throughout 
his  long  career,  pursued  his  labours  with  few  or  no  intemiptione. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  sttsinmenti,  onltivating  litanture  o 
wall  as  science,  and  was  not  an  unfrsqoent  oontributor  ot  Utersiy 
articles  to  the  Magazines  and  Keviewa,  He  translated  from  the 
Fi«noh,and  edited,  a  work  by  Mona.  Salvarte^  entitied  *  The  Philosophy 
of  Magic,  Omcnsy  and  apparent  Miraclea.'  Uis  notes  to  this  work  are 
full  of  ourioua  and  intenating  matter.  He  edited  also  an  edition  of 
Th<NDBon's  'Seasons;'  to  whleh  he  appended  a  large  number  of  notes, 
and  a  life  of  the  anthor.  Be  euitributed  many  articles  to  the*  Cjolo- 
TMBdia  of  Praotioat  Medidne.*  He  was  Ear  many  years  editor  of  the 
'Medical  Repository ;*  to  whioh  journal  be  also  extensively  oon- 
tributed.  One  of  bis  last  works  vns  entitied  *  Domestic  Management  of 
the  Siok-room,'  of  which  aeveral  editions  have  been  printed.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  from  vrhich  the  materials  of  this  notice  have  been  prin- 
eipally  i^tained,  is  published  irith  his  posthumous  work  on '  DiseassB 
of  the  Skin.' 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Thohsoit,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomson,  has  oonteibuted 
rather  largely  to  literature,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  historical 
biography.  She  has  puUished  '  Memoini  of  the  Court  of  Heuiy  Vill.,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  1826;  '  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlboroiq;b,  and 
of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1839;  'Memoirs  of  tho 
Jacobites  of  1715  and  1746,'  8  vols.  Svo^  184fi;  and  *M«nan  of 
Vitoountees  Sundon,  Mistress  of  the  Bobes  to  Queen  Ckndine,  Consort 
of  Qeoiga  II.,  including  Lettera  ftoa  the  most  celebrated  Persons  of 
her  Time^  now  first  published  from  their  Origbale,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1847. 
She  has  also  written  several  romances  and  novels.  Her  kteet  publiot- 
tion  is  '  Recollections  of  Literary  Characters  and  Celebrated  Places,' 
2  vols.  8vo-  This  work  conusts  chiefiy  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  'Bentlej'a  Miscellany '  and  'Fnser'a  Magorine,' 
with  tho  signature  of '  A  Middle-Aged  Uan,*  an  appellation  which  she 
assumed,  as  she  state%  "in  order  that  by  oetter  diBgaisiog  myself,  1 
might  at  that  time  express  myself  the  mote  imreeervedly."  [SuFr.j 

THOMSON,  JAHES,  was  bora  at  Ednom  in  Itoxbui^hshire  on  Uie 
llth  September  1700.  Hia  father  was  clergyman  of  the  place,  and 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and.  pastoral  c^racter.  James  was  first 
sent  to  the  gnunmar-atuiool  at  Jedburgh,  and  oompleted  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Edinbnigli,  where  in  1718  he  was  admitted  M 
ft  student  of  diviui^.  . 

Thomson  turned  from  dlvinl^  to  poetry  owing  to  the  followiog 
incident :— The  Rer.  Mr.  Hsmiltm,  who  then  filled  the  choir  of 
divinity,  gave  as  a  subject  for  an  exercise  a  psalm  in  which  tbe  majesty 
and  power  of  God  are  described.  Of  this  psalm  Thomson  gave  a  para- 
phtaso  and  iUnatratlDn  as  the  exercise  required,  but  in  so  poetical  and 
figumtive  a  s^le  as  to  astonish  the  andince.  Mr.  Hanilton  oom^ 
mented  the  peiitmnanoe,  and  pointed  out  to  the  audience  its  most 
striking  points;  but,  turning  to  Thomstm,  he  suggested  that  if  he 
intended  to  become  a  minister  he  must  keep  a  atrioter  rein  over  his 
imaginatitn,  and  learn  to  be  intelligible  to  aiMffiHtuun  oonufgatitHb 
aome  ensonngement  held  ont  t(^|^^ 
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ihia  intiiDBtion  of  the  Professor,  he  deiermiiwd  iogtv*  up  dlrlnitj  md 
tej  LU  fortuna  in  London.  Slender  u  thia  pretext  ot  *  anoonngaaieQt ' 
wM,  there  hiive  been  many  po«tB  who  have  thus  Bought  their  fortune 
&KHa  no  atronger  reaaon.  The  truth  la,  Thomson  vaoted  to  try  bis 
eapacity  ia  London,  and  aeiaed  on  tfala  aa  a  pretext. 

Arrived  In  London,  saja  Dr.  Johnaon,  ne  was  one  day  loitering 
about  *'with  the  gapbig  ourioaltT  of  a  new-oomor,  hia  aitentitnj  upon 
ererything  ra^er  than  upon  hla  pookol^"  when  bb  bandkerohief,  oon- 
taiolDg  bis  lettora  of  recom  m  endatioa  to  aereral  peraona  of  coneequence, 
waa  atolan  frcnn  him.  And  now  the  lonely  poet  in  the  vast  city  first 
Mt  Ub  inezperieooo  and  hia  poverty.  A.  pair  of  ahoea  waa  hia  firat 
want;  hii  tDanoacript  of  'Winter'  his  only  property.  A  purchaser  for 
this  poem  waa  found  with  great  difficulty ;  but  Hr.  Hillar  oonaented  to 
give  a  trifle  for  it,  and  it  waa  published  io  1726.  It  was  little  read  till 
tfr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Spence  spoke  so  favourably  of  it  tbat  attention 
was  atbvoted,  and  it  roae  rapidly  into  popularity,  and  one  edition  very 
ipeadily  followed  another.  This  Bucoesa  procured  him  many  friend^ 
among  whom  waa  Dr.  ihmdl^  who  introduced  him  to  the  lord  ehan- 
cellor  Talbot,  aod  some  years  after,  when  the  eldest  son  of  that 
nobleman  made  a  tour  on  tiie  coBtioeot,  Thomson  was  appointed  hiB 
travailing  oompanion.  lieanwhile  hia  poetical  powers  were  folly 
employed,  and  In  1727  appeared  hia  '  Summer,*  in  1728  hia  '  Spring,' 
and  in  17S0  his  'Autumn.^  Besides  these,  ha  published,  in  1727, 
'A  Poem  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton,'  and  *  Britannia,' 
a  poetloal  invective  against  the  ministry  for  the  indiffcrmce  they 
showed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  By  thia 
pieoe  he  declared  himself  a  favourer  of  the  (qiposition,  and  tharefore 
eoiild  expect  nothing  from  the  court. 

The  tragedy  of  'Sophoniaba'  was  acted  in  1727,  Wilks  taking  the 
part  of  Hsainissa,  and  Ura.  Oldfield  that  of  Bophoniabc  So  high 
were  the  expectations  raised,  that  every  reheacBal  waa  dignified  with  a 
aplesdid  audience  collected  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  publia.  Its  sncoeas  however  waa  nrj  eqaivocaL 
"Tfaoca  IB,"  Bays  Jobna(»,  "a  faaUa  line  In  the  piayi— 

'  0,  Sophonisba,  Sophoniaba,  0 1' 

Thia  gave  occaidon  to  a  waggish  parody, 

'O,  Jenuny  ThmuBOii,  Jemmy  ThomsoDf  01* 

which  for  awhile  waa  eoboed  through  the  town." 

At  thia  time  long  opposition  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  had  filled  the 
nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  and  Thomson,  instinotively  seiaisg 
the  poet's  offloa  to  utter  in  vetse  the  wants  of  the  nation,  determined 
on  writfaig  a  poem  on  '  Liberty.'  He  apent  two  yoara  on  this  under- 
taking} and  viewed  It  aa  hia  noblest  work,  probably  beeaose  it  had 
eoBt  bhu  the  mosttrooUe^  It  wu  divided  into  five  parts,  wliioh  were 

EttbUehed  aeparately,  thna:  'Anoient  and  Modem  Italy  compared, 
eing  the  first  part  of  "  Liberty,"  a  poem,*  1785 ;  *  Greece,  being  the 
aecond  part,  fta,'  17SJi ;  '  Rome,  being  the  third  part,  fta,'  1735  ; 
'Britain,  b^s  l^e  fourth  part,  ftc.,'  17S6 ;  *  The  Proepeot,  being  the 
fifth  port,  ftcj  1786.  The  poem  of  '  Liberty  *  does  not  now  appear 
in itaoRgiDalatate^bavingbeen shortened Sir  Geors*  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lyttelton.  Of  all  Thomaon'a  poetna  this  la  the  least  read,  and 
dsBeiwUy  so,  for,  independent  of  the  feebleness  of  its  exeeutioo,  it  is 
obriovB^as  Johnson  remarked,  that  "the  reeurrence  of  the  same  imagea 
muat  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position 
which  nobody  denied  must  quickly  grow  disgusting." 

His  fiirad  Talbot  appointed  him  secretary  of  briefs,  a  place  requiring 
little  attendanee,  anlting  his  ntired  indolent  way  of  life^  and  equal  to 
dlhiBwants;  When  hia  pabon  died  Lord  Hardwicke  soeoeeded  him. 
and  kept  the  office  vacant  for  some  time,  probably  till  Thomson  should 
apply  for  it;  but  either  his  modes^,  pride,  or  depreauon  of  spirita 
prevented  his  asking,  and  the  new  chancellor  would  not  give  falm 
what  he  would  not  request.  Tliia  reverae  of  fortune  incrcrased  hia 
literary  activity.  In  1788,  besides  editing  his  own  works  in  two 
vtdomeB  and  writing  a  prafaee  to  Milton's '  Areopagitiu^'  he  ptodnoed 
the  tragedy  of  'Aptmemnon,*  with  Qoin  fi>r  hia  hero.  Tw  this  he 
got  **no  inconaiderable  aum,"  though  it  had  but  poor  success.  John- 
son says  that  on  the  first  night  Thomson  seated  hime^  in  the  nppw 
gallery,  and  waa  so  interested  in  ita  performance,  tikat  "he  accompanied 
the  players  by  audible  recitBtion,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
^lence."  Thomaon's  next  tragedy  was  '  Edward  and  fUeonora,*  which 
was  not  allowed  to  be  represented  on  aeoount  vt  oertain  pretended 
alloalonB.  H«  then  wrote,  ooojointly  witii  Mallet^  the  masque  of 
'Alfred,'  which  was  represented  before  the  Prince  and  Prinoees  of 
Wales  at  Clifden  in  1740.  This  masque  contains  the  natiooal  soug  of 
'Rule  Britannia,'  which  Mr.  Bolton  Coniey  ascribes  "oQ  no  slight 
evidence^"  to  Mallet.  Thomson'a  next  work  waa  another  trag^y, 
'Taoored  and  Sigismondat'  whiob,  being  taken  from  the  iatereating 
stoty  in  '  Qil  Bfas,*  inibead  of  the  Oreoian  nnthology,  aa  were  liia 
othw  pieees,  bad  more  euoossa.  Garriok  and  Mua,  (Sbbn  pli^ed  tba 
principal  parts.  His  friend  Sir  George  Lytteltoo  now  ^>p(»ntBd  him 
snrreyor-general  of  the  Leeward  IsUnds,  ficom  wbioh,  aftar  paying  a 
depu^,  he  received  abont  80(M.  a  year. 

The  'CasUe  of  Indoleoos^'  which  was  many  yean  under  his  faand^ 
was  BOW  finished  aod  pnbUriied  {17*6).  It  vraa  at  first  UtUo  mot» 
ttuaftwdatadwdatann^  intha  ww  of  raUlsfv  iffiihiinBelf,and  on 
Mm  of  hIi  fiMi  who  nf«Nwh«d  Um  with  IndolBM^  vhOo  h»  | 
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thougjit  (hem  at  least  aa  indolent  as  UmselC  Bat  the  subjeet  grew 
under  Ub  handa  till  it  became  his  maatorpieoa. 

A  violent  oold,  which  from  inattention  became  worse,  at  last  carried 
him  off,  on  the  27th  of  August  1748.  He  left  behind  him  a  trsgedv 
of  'Coriolanus,'  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  Sir  George  Lyttef* 
ton  for  the  benefit  of  hie  fiunuy.  A  considerable  sum  waa  gained, 
which  paid  hia  debts  and  relieved  his  sisters.  The  remaina  of  the  poet 
are  deposited  in  Richmond  Churehyard. 

Thomson  was  "more  fat  than  ban!  baaeema;"  ofarimple,  un affected, 
indolent,  sensual  character ;  silent  in  company,  but  oheerful  among 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  many  and  bue.  This  oharaoter  is  diaeeni' 
ible  in  hia  writings.  His  simplid^  Ib  seen  in  the  pnrit?  and  wacmtii 
of  hia  aentiments,  sometimes  even  childish;  bis  indolenoe  in  the 
slovenliness  of  hia  versification,  and  the  inappropiiateness  of  so  many 
of  hia  epithets ;  he  never  seems  to  have  thought  anything  worth  the 
toil  of  poUshicg,  and  hence  the  perpetual  use  of  pompous  glittering 
diction  substituted  for  thought  or  desoription ;  his  sensuality  appean 
in  the  gnato  with  which  he  describee  all  Inxuriea  of  tbe  sensso,  and 
the  horrors  of  deprivation.  Amidst  much  that  is  truly  exquisite  both 
in  feeling  and  expression,  he  niiogles  the  absurdities  of  a  soboolboy's 
tiite  commonplaces  and  mechanical  contrivances  to  pieoe  out  hia  verse. 
A  sweet  line  of  almost  perfect  beauty  is  followed  1^  a  bombastio 
allusion,  or  soma  feeble  personification  as  tiresome  aa  the  firat  was 
bewitchiog.  A  touch  of  nature  ia  overloaded  by  anperfliions  ^dtlieta 
— a  picluresque  description  is  often  marred  by  pedantry  or  ^oaraloia* 
nesB.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Thomson  is  a  charming  poet,  and 
one  whose  works  have  always  been  the  delight  of  all  olamea.  The 
popularity  of  liia  *  Seasons '  equals  that  of  any  poem  in  the  languan 
and  it  is  said  that  some  one,  finding  a  shabby  copy  of  it  lying  on  Uis 
windotr-seat  of  a  country  ale-house,  exclaimed  "  That's  true  fame  I  * 
Thomson'a  beautiaa  ore  genuine;  his  desoriptiona  of  nature  often 
come  with  the  ftnee  of  reality  upon  the  mind ;  and  no  one  ever 
painted  more  successfully  the  '  changing  aoene '  aod  the  'ruatio  joya* 
of  England. 

Hia  'Castle  of  Indolence'  may  be  regarded  as  his  beet-snstalnad 
effort ;  for,  although  separate  possagea  of  the  '  Seasooa '  may  be  supe- 
rior, yet  on  the  whole  it  has  fewer  defects,  while  some  of  the  staoxa^ 
aapedolly  in  the  first  canto,  fill  the  mind  with  lasy  luxu^.  Of  Us 
tragediea  we  need  ifty  Uttle !  their  negleel  has  been  so  rign^  that  «• 
may  aocept  so  unanimous  a  verdict  without  further  examinatltni; 
indeed  the  genius  of  Thomson  waa  eminentiy  undramatie. 

THOMSON,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  oelebrsted  chemist,  was  bom  April 
12, 1773,  at  CritS,  Ferthahire,  and  received  Uii  early  education  at  the 
pariah  school  of  that  place.  He  afterwarda  studied  at  St  Andrewa 
and  Ediobnrg^,  and  was  a  pupil  of  tho  oelebrsted  Dr.  Blaok.  In 
180S  he  delivend  a  oonrHe  of  leeturea  on  chemist^,  and  omtbued  tc 
lecture  on  this  science  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  tbe  ' Encyolopeedia  Britannica'  from  I79S  to  1800,  and 
wrote  the  articles  'Chemistry,'  'Mineralogy,'  fto.  in  that  work.  In 
1802  he  published  bis  'System  of  Chemistry.'  He  first  suggested' 
the  use  of  symbols  in  ctiemistry,  which  have  since  become  so  generally 
employed.  Ho  waa  one  of  the  first  obemiata  who  reoMidied  the 
value  of  Dalton'a  atomlo  Hbmtjt  and  derotod  himself  to  &  duoida- 
tion.  Be  also  at  thia  time  conducted  for  the  Board  of  Excise  a  aeries 
of  investigations  on  brewing,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Scottish  legis- 
lation on  that  subject  In  I81S  Dr.  Thomson  came  to  Loudoc,  and 
atarted  the  *  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  a  soieuUfio  journal,  which  he  edited 
till  the  year  1822,  when  be  resigned  it  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Richard  Phillips. 
In  1827  this  jonnial  baoame  merged  in  the  '  ^iioBOphioal  Magaaine, 
In  1817  he  was  elected  leotarer  on  diemistry  in  tho  Unlveni^c^ 
Glasgow,  and  the  following  year  reeeived  the  title  of  pro^ssor.  TUs 
choir  ha  held  till  his  death,  assisted  in  his  later  years  by  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.  In  18Sfi  he  published  a  work, 
entiUed  'Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Analysis,' 
and  in  1849  a  work  on  'Brewing  and  Distillation.'  He  died  on  the 
find  of  July  Hisaoi^  Dr.  Thmnaa  HiomBon,  ia  oelolmted  for 

hii  botaniol  knowledge;  ha  has  pubUdwd  an  aeoount  of  bii  traveLi 
in  Thibet,  and  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta, 

*TUORBUBN,  ROBlilRT,  A.RA.,  was  bom  at  Damfries,  Scotland, 
m  1818,  and  entered  io  1833  as  a  student  in  the  Soottiab  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  whan  he  jgained  the  highest  honours.  Having  oboaen 
miniature.pidntiog  as  hia  apeoiol  province,  he  in  1880  oame  to  London, 
and  quickly  suecaadad  in  Becarieg  a  considerable  measure  of  patrooae^ 
amopg  the  leading  membera  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  He  has 
adopted  a  largeneas  of  aiae  as  well  as  of  atyle  unusual  with  miniature. 
paintera,  and  lie  has  endeavoured  to  auperadd  something  of  the  depth 
of  tone  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro  usually  found  only  in  oil-piuntiuga 
to  the  bcillianoy  and  trausparen<^  belonging  to  paiututg  on  ivwy. 
He  baa  suooesded  to  a  great  axtant  in  ralidng  tho  s^le  of  painting  on 
ivoiy ;  but  ondmr  hia  buids,  and  atill  more  In  the  handa  of  bis  imitatora, 
the  miniature  haa  lost  something  of  the  gaiety  whi(di  seems  essential 
to  ttiat  class  of  paintiogs.  Mr.  Thorburo's  likeneeses  are  usually  good 
and  characteristit^  but  there  may  often  be  seen  a  too  evident  attempt 
to  import  historical  elevation  to  the  oountenanoes  and  figures  of  us 
sittuB,  and  Uiia  ia  sometimea  sought  to  be  inoreased  ter  the  adaptation 
oi  the  ftoma  and  arraogamoit  of  well-knom  ^PV*>V<!nr^^^H^ 
ItaUan  maBteK  For  many  yearB,  fnm^m^HHtraDilmhra^ 
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wbUnj  and  the  daa  and  beauty  of  his  paintings,  bis  miniatures  bare 
been  among  the  most  attraotiva  of  tiiose  anmuUy  exhibited  la  the 
rooms  <^  the  Boyal  Academy.  The  Qaeen*  the  Prinoe  Consort  and 
■eventl  of  the  royal  ohUdren,  many  members  of  the  royal  families  of 
Ftacee,  Belgium,  and  Qermany,  with  an  almost  endless  amy  of  the 
female  aristooraoy  of  England,  have  been  painted  1^  him,  and  seldom 
indeed  liaTe  feoude  lorelineM  and  dignity  been  more  happily  por- 
trayed. Mr.  Thorbum  was  eleoted  an  associate  of  the  Boyal  AAademy 
in  1848.  During  the  last  few  years  he  liaa  resided  chiefly  in  Bdln- 
burgh,  and  p^ted  portraits  and  eoriptural  pieces  in  oiL 

THORDO  is  the  Latioised  name  of  a  celebrated  Danish  kwyer, 
whose  real  name  was  Thokd,  or,  more  completely,  Thobo  DzQBir. 
He  Und  in  the  reign  of  Wsldemar  ZIL,  king  of  Denmail,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  country.  Concerning  his 
life^  little  is  known  beyond  the  foot  that  he  was  chief  judge  of  the 
provinoe  of  Jiitland.  Hia  name  has  come  down  to  us  through  a 
collection  of  Danish  laws  which  he  formed  into  a  kind  of  oode.  It 
contains  the  earliest  Danish  laws,  to  which  no  historical  origin  osn  be 
asngned,  as  well  as  the  snbseqaeut  laws  which  were  passed  between 
the  years  1200  and  1377  by  the  Danish  parliament,  and  sanctioned 
the  kings.  Tbey  are  not  arranged  in  dironologioal  order,  bat  sye- 
tamatuuly,  and  comprise  dvil  as  well  as  eonstitutional  laws.  They 
are  of  tvry  great  valne  to  the  student  of  the  social  and  political 
histoiy  of  Denmarit.  Danish  editiona  of  this  small  code  appeared  at 
Ripen,  iio,  1604,  and  at  Copenhagen,  ito,  1508.  Ludewi^  in  his 
'Beliquies  Uanneoriptorum  onmia  san  diplomatum  ao  momentonim 
beditonun,'  toL  xIl,  ppu  160-216,  has  published  a  Latin  tranalap 
tion  of  title  code  ct  laws.  In  the  title  to  them  Tfaordo  calls  himself 
*'TboTdo  Isgifer  Daoln,"  where  Dadn  must  mean  Danisa,  that  is, 
DannuriL 

THOBDSOir,  8TUBLA,  belonged  to  the  celebrated  IceUndic  famUy 
of  the  Stnrla ;  his  name  Thordson  indicates  that  be  was  a  son  of 
lliordo.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Snoni  Sturluson,  and  bora  about  ajx 
1218.  Being  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  knowledge,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  most  important  offloes  by  the  Danish  kings  Hsoon  ai^  Magnus, 
and  it  was  at  their  command  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  Iceland, 
Doimark,  and  Norway,  from  the  Ume  when  the  work  of  Snorri  Stor- 
luton  broke  oft  This  history  bears  the  title  of  '  Uistoria  Starlungo- 
rum,'  but  the  work  which  is  now  extant  under  that  name  is  only  an 
abrUgmeat  of  thb  original  historf,  and  the  latter  piirt  is  altogether 
losL  The  Bubstanoe  of  the  work  is  given  in  Tor&eujg^  '  Historia 
Rerom  Norvegicarum,'  who,  in  his  Prol^omena,  also  Kives  an  aooonut 
oftfcA'BiBtonaStiirliiDgorum.*  Thordaon  died  in  1288,  at  the  age  of 
saren^. 

THORBH,  ALBAN.   [Tobxitub,  Albanus.] 

THORBSBT,  RALPH,  a  virtuoso  u>d  antiquary,  and  an  wrly 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  eon  of  a  merchant  <^  Leeds,  and 
bom  in  that  town  in  l(f$8.  He  had  hia  early  cduoatldn  in  the  Laeda 
grammar^abooi,  bnt^  being  intended  by  hia  father  for  oommeroial  life, 
'he  did  not  pbm  to  any  of  the  higtur  seata  of  leandng.  Ha  bad  how- 
ovor  whit  may  be  called  a  liberal  commerdal  oducatini,  being  sent  by 
hia  bther  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  beoomlug  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  busioeis  in  that  country,  and  of  acquiring  the 
modwn  languages;  {utd  afterwards  to  London  for  a  simils^  purpose. 
He  settled  in  bis  native  town,  where  his  family  was  oonuected  with 
some  of  the  priueipal  persons  who  then  formed  the  society  of  Leeds, 
and  where  he  had  a  buslneM  pnpated  for  him,  whioh  had  been 
anoeesafhlly  eondncted  by  his  father,  who  died  whan  tiie  aon  wsa  just 
twen^-ona 

Thoresby  poaseasad  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  an  ei^ar  ourioai^ 
reapectjng  the  things  and  persons  around  him  whioh  foeaented  any 
features  of  historical  interest,  and  a  deeire  of  collecting  objects  of 
curiouty,  natural  or  artifioiat  His  fstber  had  aomething  of  the 
same  taste,  having  poro hosed  the  ooUaofcion  of  coins  and  medals 
whiiflk  had  baen  fwnud  by  the  &mily  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  paiiia- 
mentary  genera),  and  this  collection  was  the  basis  of  the  museum 
formed  in  a  few  years  by  the  eon.  Thii  museum  was  a  means  of 
briogiog  him  acquainted  with  all  the  oelelmited  ontiquaiiea  and 
natiualists  of  the  time,  and  was  a  perpetual  attraotton  to  persons  of 
carioaity,  who  often  Ttsited  Leeds  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  it. 
It  is  not  too  mueh  to  aay  of  it  that  it  was  the  best  mnseam  thM  had 
been  formed  in  England  by  a  gentleman  of  i»ivate  and  rather  small 
fortune;  containing,  it  is  true,  wme  things  whioh  would  now  be 
esteemed  of  not  the  smallest  value,  but  also  many  objects  of  very 
high  value,  especially  in  the  two  grand  departmente  of  manusoripts 
and  coins.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  curiosity  wMoh  had  at  firat 
been  directed  upon  the  objects  more  immediataly^round  him  became 
expanded  so  as  to  eompruiend  objects  of  more  gUMral  interest  and 
in  fact  the  whole  range  of  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  com* 
prriiended  in  tb«  term  antiquarian  literature.  In  the  department  of 
natural  histoiT  hewas  also  not  merely  a  collector,  but  an  observer,  and 
h«  made  many  oomtnunicatious,  esteemed  of  value,  to  his  private 
friends  or  to  the  Royal  Society. 

With  this  turn  of  mind,  it  will  hardly  be  aappoied  that  he  was 
T«7  sueosssful  in  hia  memantile  aflhin.  Ha  had  howerar  tiia  good 
sense  to  withdraw  from  bnainess  before  his  fortone  was  entirely  lost 
to  hin^  and  abodt  tiw  fbrtj-alxth  year  of  hia  aga  ha  aeams  to  have 
irtui%  ntiied  (ron  i^  nd  to  havs  fbimad  tlw  detarmination  of  living 
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on  the  little  InoomtvUdL  tha  povtbnof  bis  property  that  ranufaMd 
would  affiird  Um. 

Besides  amaadng  such  manoaoript  matter  as  he  oould  by  any  means 
beoome  possessed  of,  he  was  himjulf  a  laborious  transoribw,  and  was 
also  aooustomed  to  commit  to  writing  notes  of  things  which  ha 
observe^  or  informatbu  obllaetod  from  hia  friends  or  £e  old  people 
of  his  time.  When  zdeased  flrom  the  oatea  of  bunnoai^  he  had  wsore 
to  make  use  of  theae  notes,  and  he  entered  npon  the  preparation  foe 
the  press  of  two  works,  which  it  was  intended  by  bim  should  contain 
all  tnat  he  had  gathned  in  what  had  been  from  the  first  his  favourite 
subjeot^  the  illustration  of  the  history,  and  whatever  belonged  to 
of  his  native  town.  One  of  tham  was  to  bo  in  the  form  of  a  topo- 
gn^diioal  inrvey  of  the  whole  of  the  large  pariah  of  Leeds^  and  ot  a 
few  ot  the  amaller  pariahea  wbidi  are  supposed  to  have  been  oom- 
prebended  under  the  very  awuent  local  term  'Elmete:'  the  otber,a 
ikistoiy  of  tha  various  transactions  of  whioh  that  district  had  bemi  tiie 
soene,  of  its  more  eminrat  inhabitants,  fit  tha  public  benefactcws,  and 
of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  atate  or  fortunes  of  its 
iuhabitanfai  The  first  of  these  designs  only  was  aocomplished.  Tlie 
work  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  171S,  under  the  title  of  *  Ducatus 
Leodiennn,  or  the  Topography  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Leeds.' 
This  work  Isavea  little  toe  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  to  desire  in 
this  kind,  except  that  he  bad  prepared  the  'historicsl  part '  also,  to 
which  the  author  is  perpetually  reflsning  tha  reader.  The  work  is  more 
than  its  title  promises,  since  it  ocmtoins  a  large  body  of  genealogictd 
information,  comprehending  the  descents  of  nearly  all  the  fkmilies  of 
eonaeqanioB  who  inbaluted  the  central  parts  of  the  Weet  Riding.  There 
is  also  a  very  large  deaoriptive  catalogue  ot  the  treasures  deposited  in 
Us  muaeum. 

The  'Duoatus'  is  tha  prindpal  Uteraiy  vrork  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him.  As  a  kind  d  supplement  to  it,  he  published,  in 
1724,  a  history  (tf  the  Chureh  of  Leeds,  under  the  title  *  Viooria  Leo- 
diensis,'  which,  like  his  former  work,  has  mauy  things  not  strictly 
belonging  to  his  subject,  but  in  themselves  valuable.  A  new  edition 
of  the  '  Duoatus,*  containing  also  all  tho  matter  of  tbe  '  Viooria  '  wUioh 
properly  belonged  to  LecKls,  was  published  by  Thomas  Dunham 
Whitaker,  LL.D.,  in  1816.  The  writioga  of  Bishop  Nioolsoo,  Bl'-hop 
Qibson,  Obadiah  Walker,  Calamy,  Strype,  Hesme,  and  many  other 

Srsona,  show  how  willing  Thoresby  was  to  give  ossistanoe  to  any  of 
I  literary  friends  in  their  various  publications.  He  died  in  172a. 
Thoreeby  kept  during  tha  greater  part  of  his  life  au  exact  diary  of 
each  day's  oocuirenoea.  Luge  extrai^  from  the  portions  which 
remain  of  it  were  pnblidied  in  two  octavo  volumea  in  1830,  and  two 
nuure  vdumea  were  puUished  at  Uie  same  Ume  of  selectimis  team  the 
lettere  of  his  various  biends ;  these  were  published  under  tbe  core  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  They  exhilat  the  peculiar  features  of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able obaracter,  and  the  particular  iaoidente  of  his  life.  An  ample 
aooount  of  Thoresby  may  be  found  in  the  'Bio(;rapbia  Brltonnioa,'  aud 
another  prefixed  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  edition  of  bis  topogrsphioal  work. 

THOBILD,  THOlfAS,  an  aconitrio  Swedish  wMt  and  political 
speculator,  the  author  of  several  worica  not  only  in  Swedish  but  in 
English  and  German,  to  some  of  which  his  countrymen  aacribe  a  high 
valu^  was  bom  on  tiie  18th  of  April  1 750,  in  the  parish  of  Svaneborg 
in  Bohusl^  His  father's  name  wts  Thor^n,  wliioh  tbe  son,  after 
bearing  for  some  time,  changed  to  that  of  Tborild,  for  what  reoeou  is 
not  apparent.  Alter  studying  at  Lund  he  took  up  bis  rwsidence  in 
Stockholm,  and  hia  first  work  '  Passionemo,'  an  Ode  on  the  Paasiou^ 
was  critioiasd  with  some  aaveri^  by  Kellgren  (Ksllobbr),  and  in  oon> 
sequence  a  lengthy  paper  war  took  pluce  between  the  two  whiob 
brought  Thorild's  name  into  notice.  In  1780  be  addr<!asKd  a  pair 
of  memorials,  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  people,  in  favour  of 
bberty  of  the  press,  and  waa  so  disgusted  at  ttie  little  eSect  they 
produced,  that  for  that  and  other  reasons  he  determined  to  tnmafac 
himself  to  England.  **  Enghuid,"  be  decland.  **  waa  the  fhtherUtud  of 
hia  aoul,  he  waa  b«n  for  il«  if  not  bi  it"  Before  gmng  however,  he 
wished  to  obtam  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  University  of  Upeal,  with 
the  view  of  inspiring  more  respect.  His  public  disputation  for  a 
degree  on  the  22od  of  March  1788  was  the  moat  remarkable  ever 
known  at  that  university.  The  king,  Gustavua  IlL,  aud  all  iiis  ooart 
were  present,  and  among  the  opponents  of  Tborild  on  hia  tibemok 
wbUOi  waa  *  A  Critidsm  on  Honte«quien,*  were  fifteen  ia  the  oourtier^ 
one  of  wbmn  was  the  minister  Scluodertidm,  anoUior  the  pool 
Leopold,  at  that  time  tie  leading  poet  of  Sweden.  Tbe  king  was,  it  ia 
sud,  ateuck  with  admiration  at  the  talents  of  Thorild,  and  testified  a 
desire  to  take  bim  under  his  pabvoage;  but  much  of  this  rests  on 
Thorild's  own  testimony,  and  he  was  thix>ughoot  life  remarkable  lot 
inordinate  aelf-ooneeit.  If  an  offer  was  really  made  it  did  nut  prevent 
him  from  ooming  to  England.  His  otiject  m  dmng  so,  as  appears 
from  some  private  letters  to  hia  patron  Tham,  a  dry  antiquary, 
who  supplied  him  with  money,  was  to  effect  a  '  World  Revo* 
lution.'  "To  undetatand  and  to  aot  were,"  Thorild  said,  "tbe  two 
great  attributes  of  humanity.  He  who  exoela  in  one  is  called  a 
Genius,  in  the  other  a  Hero.  The  l^jslative  power  ought  to  be  in  tlw 
possession  of  Qenius,  and  as  mankind  reqoirss  au  armed  executive 
also,  that  power  ought  to  be  in  the  poaaeaaun  of  Heroes.  Soouodrels 
— that  La,  kings,  miuister^  and  prieeta— ahould  Hoaiva  a  wanun^  and 
if  any  did  not  attMd  to  it,  the  senfcanee  ahqU^  thaa  Ift  whad  on 
them— •Feriandw'CTobe  Stra<ffi)^ti^^I9%ikkj£|jyy^ 
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Punlilad,  in  hu  Sirediah  lAOgraphy  of  Thorild,  "naambliag  (hafc  of 
Thomae  Caclyle,  who  in  mind  is  near  skin  to  Thorild,"  1h6  ideas 
however  of  Thorild,  whioh  include^  among  other  things,  the  deatnio- 
tion  by  fire  of  all  great  cities,  aa  "  oesta  of  foil;  sod  tyranny,"  have  a 
&r  monatiikiiig  rammblanoe  to  those  of  the  wildest  of  the  French 
nrolntionista.  i&eh  they  ban  the  merit,  aodi  as  it  ia,  of  antiapaiing. 
It  was  in  September  1788  that  Thorild  came  to  England,  where  ha 
remained  a  year  and  a  halt  so  that  he  mnat  have  htin  in  London  at 
tbe  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  EVench  rovolution,  yet  he  aeoma  to 
have  made  no  movement  to  transfer  himself  to  Paris.  At  fint  he  was 
deUgbted  with  England,  and  wrote  from  Scarborough,  "Almost  evary- 
thing  here  ia  itf  its  kind  the  best  I  hava  seen,  the  beer,  the  theatre,  the 
lettera,  the  seraKnu."  As  might  be  expected  his  opinions  soon  ohangedt 
and  for  the  rest  of  bis  life  he  vnote  of  the  oountrv  with  great  oon- 
tempb  "  The  whole  government  of  England,"  he  told  Tham  in  ITdOj 
"is  a  balance  of  violence  and  justice,  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  trath 
and  falseiiood,  whioh  is  indeed  necessary  in  the  idea  of  a  halaoee." 
While  here  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  English,  'The  Sermon  of 
SarmoDB  on  the  Imiuety  of  Frieats  and  tbe  Fall  of  Religion/  London, 
17S9;  and  'Para  HeaTCuly  Baligion  restored.'  London,  1790;  tbe 
QD.9  an  attack  on  religion  in  general,  the  other,  not  veiy  oonaiatentiyr 
a  defence  of  tbe  doctrinea  of  Swadenbofg.  Both  of  them  fell  stUl-bom 
from  the  press.  Some  others, '  On  the  Dignity  of  a  free  Death,  with  a 
view  to  sUte  that  grand  right  of  man,  ^  a  Druid,'  and  ■  The  Royal 
Hood,  ot  on  Inaaoity  in  Politioa,'  ^>pear  not  to  have  been  rainted, 
and  *  CiomwaUf  a  sketeh  of  an  apio  posni,'  was  left  nnflnidiad,  trat  was 
•fteniMdspiiiited in  Sweden  by  Gaqer.  libagins— 

MQreet  Is  the  mu  I  sing,  and  bold  my  thtme, 
A  Arsad  to  feeble  loals  as  listatalng'a  gtosm 
In  KldBi«U,  or  Imid  thuadulnsB'  soboa  roar," 

and  ahowa,  andd  opoaaioiial  inoorzwtneaa,  a  power  over  Engliah  poatioal 
language  very  rarely  attahied  by  a  foreigner.  Cromwell  waa  Tliorild'a 
favourite  hero — another  point  of  rasemblanoe  to  Carlyle;  Tbe  Swede, 
as  might  be  antioipated,  hailed  with  ddight  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  xerolation,  though,  aa  we  have  seen,  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
from  it.  He  oontinned  to  axpreaa  his  warm  admiration  of  ita  progress, 
and  fata  dotnstation  of  thoae  who  thouc^  otharwia^  for  soma  yean,  till 
he  waa  snddanly  eonvartad  to  an  anttnTolatiMust  by  the  Rei^  <tf 
Terror.  On  lus  return  to  Sweden  in  1790  ha  resumed  his  literary 
laboura,  and  not  long  after  the  death  of  QaataTas  IIL,  who  waa  always 
hia  admirer,  isaued  a  new  edition  of  a  former  pnblioation,  an  'Eeaay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Mind/  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  then  regent,  afterwards  Charles  XUL,  in  which  these 
wurda  occurred,  "  Give  ui  than  the  freedom  of  tbe  public  mind, 
honestly  and  fairly,  befbre  it  ii  taken  wttfa  Uood  and  Tiolanec"  For 
^jiia  passage  and  some  others  of  "^milT  tandonoy  Thorild  was  brooght 
to  tetal  on  a  capital  oharge,  but  was  finally  only  aentenoed  to  four 
years*  banishment.  This  trial,  which  terminated  in  February  1739, 
was  at  once  the  most  conspiouous  and  the  most  honourable  ini^dent  in 
Thorild's  life,  he  showed  gnat  ooolnese  daring  ita  progresi^  and  wrote 
a  aeriea  <d  poems  in  piaon.  Ha  nmored  to  uraibwald,  then  part  of 
Swedish  Pomsrania,  and  beflere  hia  years  of  banlahmeot  were  orer, 
was  appointed  by  the  Swedish  government  librarian  of  the  university 
there,  and  afterwards  a  profeaaor.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
gnietly  at  Greifswald,  where  he  died  on  the  let  of  October  1808. 

A  collection  of  the  worka  of  Thorild, '  Thomaa  Thorild's  Simlade 
Skrifter'  waa  published  in  8  vols,  at  Up><^  and  Stockholm,  between 
1819  and  1824,  under  tbe  editon^  oi  Qeijer.  who  took  the  objection- 
able liberty  of  leaving  out  suoh  paasages  as  he  thought  ought  not  to  have 
been  written.  One  volume  oonriats  of  poems,  the  two  others^  of 
literary  critieiam  and  essays  on  general  subjectB.  As  a  literary  oritio 
the  moat  atriking  pecidiarity  of  Thorild  waa  hia  boondleaa  admiratitm 
of  Ossian.  Those  who  feel  a  onrioaity  as  to  hia  philoaophioal  opinions 
in  general,  may  find  ample  infbnnatiui  in  the  *Svenskt  Pantheon,' 
and  in  Atterbom's  'Svenaka  Siaze  oeh  ttaldex*  (Swediih  Been  and 
Ktcda).  While  at  Grubwald  he  became  the  munA  of  Herder,  the 
German  pbilcaopber,  whose  worka  were  left  to  him  to  edit 

THORKELIN,  ORIII  JONSSOK,  a  learned  Icdander,  waa  bom  in 
1749,  according  to  a  life  in  the  'Monthly  Magazine'  for  1803,  in 
17C0,  accccding  to  Jens  Worm,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  17fii^ 
aooording  toErslew,  who  refen  to  the  aoeounts  in  the '  Monthly 
Magazine,'  and  Worm,  as  "autoUognvhiea  of  Thorkalin,"  Many 
similar  dlsorepanciee  ooour  in  the  aoooouts  of  otiw  csroamatanoea  of 
hii  eariy  lifi^  mt  tiiey  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  (tf  p<nnting  out. 
Aoowduig  to  a  rescript  of  the  King  of  Denmadc,  iaaaed  in  1759,  one 
of  the  beat  aeholara  in  Iceland  waa  to  be  selected  eveiy  year  to  be  aent 
to  Demnark,  and  eduoated  at  the  public  expense^  and  the  choice  of 
Biahop  Finn  Jauatnt  [Jonssok]  fell  m  1770  upon  ThoAelin.  Aa  bis 
ohestwas  too  weak  to  allow  him  to  become  a  preaober,  he  took  to  tlie 
etody  of  law,  and  combined  with  it  that  of  antiqaitias.  He  soon  di»- 
^iii£iiiAaii  M™n^f  by  tiie  pablioation  of  srrenl  Icelandic  works 
whioh  he  edited,  among  others  of  the  '  Eyrbiggia-Saga,'  of  which  an 
abstract  was  afterwards  published  by  Walter  Scott.  He  obtained 
Tariooji  poets  in  oonneotion  with  the  Ama-Msgnwan  Commission,  the 
Secret  Archives,  and  other  learned  establishments  of  Copenhagen ; 
received  in  178S  the  title  of  Professor  Extraordinary,  and  in  1786  he 
was  SMkt  to  England,  nuioly  at  the  King  of  Denmark's  expense,  on  a 
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tonr  of  antiquarian  research,  whioh  was  to  last  for  four  yeara,  and 
ultimately  extended  to  five.  In  En^and  he  made  himself  aoquainted 
with  many  of  the  distinftuisbed  literary  man  of  the  time,  Plnkerton, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Maopherson,  the  traoslator  of '  Ossian '  indnded. 
He  was  presented  to  King  Gewge  IIL,  and  at  hia  dosing  made  * 
sal  action  of  Danish  Utarabiro  for  the  library  th«i  at  Bnokta^^un 
House,  now  in  tbe  British  Museum.  The  889Ui  volume  in  the  mann- 
seripts  of  that  library  is  a  '  Catalogue  oonaisting  of  2085  boolcB  relative 
to  tbe  Daniah,  Svradiab,  Nwwe^an,  and  Icdandio  Litentnve  and 
Philoai^by,  written  by  the  nattves,  and  published  within  the  borden 
of  Scandinavia.  A  o(meetionmadofiHrpurpose[Mi  purpose  (f)  orfwa 
purpose  (f)]  during  a  time  of  more  than  twenty  years.*  Both  the  ool- 
leotuA  and  catalogue  were  made  by  Thcwkelio,  and  moat  of  the  booka 
were  acquired  for  the  royal  library.  He  made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  and 
also  a  tour  on  the  Scottiah  coast^  of  whioh  he  publiahed  an  account  in 
English  in  1190,  in  some  lettera  to  the  '  PnUio  Advertiser.'  Thia  waa 
not  his  only  oontrlbntioa  to  Engliah  Utantuze.  In  1788  he  puUislied 
an '  Eaaay  on  tbe  Slave  Trada^'  and  also  '  Fkagments  oi  Eof^iah  auA  Iiiah 
history  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century,  tranalated  from  the  ori^nal 
Icelandi<^  and  illustrated  with  aome  notM,'  the  latter  woric  forming  tiie 
48th  number  of  Nichols's  '  Bibliotbeoa  Topographioa  Britannica.'  The 
aeleotaona  from  the  Icelandic  aagaa  are  interesting  but  the  traoalation 
is  far  from  dear,  and  is  vague  and  inflated  in  tiyh.  Another  Eoritah 
wo^  by  Tborkelin  which  ran  to  n  aeoond  edition,  a  *  Sketch  of  the 
obaraotor  of  bis  n^al  highness  the  VtiuM  of  Denmaric,  to  whidi  is 
added  a  short  Tiew  of  the  preaent  state  of  literature  and  the  pidite 
arts  in  that  oountry/  London,  1791.  was  tranalatad  into  Danish,  aiul 
led  to  a  paper  war  with  other  Danish  writers,  who  oomplahied  of 
aome  of  ite  atatementiL  The  moatimportant  result  of  Thorkelin's  visit 
to  England  however  was  the  oopj  that  he  took  of  an  amriatt  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  in  the  Cottmlan  Ubnuy,  to  wbidi  attention  had  been 
called  nearly  a  hundred  jean  befivc^  in  Wanley's  'Catalogue,' 
publiahed  in  Hickei^a  *  Thesaurus,'  but  which  had  renuuned  all  the 
time  unedited  by  the  learned  of  Britain.  When  in  1791  he  re* 
turned  to  Denmark  on  his  nominaium  aa  Qeheime-Archivariu^  or 
Keeper  of  the  Secret  Arohivea,  it  seems  to  have  been  hia  intention  to 
pubuah  thia  work  vrithout  del^,  but  hia  biographer  in  tbe  '  Mwtlily 
Ibgadne*  for  ISOS,  eencludes  hia  namttve  oj  the  ■tatnamt  ttwt 
**  in  the  eoune  of  a  ^rear  after  Us  xetom,  he  maraied  a  rich  widow  in 
tbe  brewing  line,  which  he  conduota  at  this  day/'  and  bnrineaa  annma 
to  have  interfered  with  Utarature.  Tborkelin  had  however  prepued 
it  for  publication  at  the  time  of  the  unexpected  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
in  1807,  when  hia  translation  of  the  poem  perished  with  hia  house  and 
Ubniy  under  tike  Engliah  bombardment.  He  waa  encouraged  to  take 
iqt  tbe  wod:  again  by  Connsdlor  tod  BOlow.  and  finally  tiis  poem  and 
tnndation  were  publiahed  together  in  one  quarto  Ttuume  at  Copen* 
hagen  in  1815,  at  von  BUloVa  expense,  under  the  aiognlar  title  of 
'  De  Danorum  Rebus  Oeatia  SsouL  IIL,  IV.,  Poema  Danioum  Dialeoto 
Anglo-Saxonies'  Thia  is  'the  poem  which  has  aince  become  so  cele- 
brated under  the  nameof 'Beownl£'  It  vrill  be  seen  that  in  the  title 
Thorkalin  calls  it  a  Daniah  poem  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  uid  in 
hia  preface  hia  language  would  lead  a  reader  to  condude  that  the 
poem  was  in  loelandie.  What  he  can  have  meant  by  this  it  is  not 
eaay  to  say,  but  the  only  merit  of  his  edition  is  that  of  having  called 
attention  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  ancient  literature.  I  am 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  state,"  aaya  Kemble  in  hia  edition  of 
Beowulf  (London,  18S8},  "that  not  five  lines  of  Thorkelin'a  edition  can 
be  found  in  sucoesaion  in  which  some  groas  fault  either  In  the  tran- 
script or  the  translation  doea  not  Iwbwtho  e^bin's  ntter  ignoranoe 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language."  Thwtdin  died  tm  tiie  4tii  ol  Maroh 
1829,  at  Copenhagen,  after  long  auSuin^  from  ill-health.  A  full  and 
accurate  liat  of  his  works  is  given  in  Erslew's  *  Forfidter  Lexikon.' 
Ammg  them  we  find  a  "Proof  that  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the 
Eastmen's  arrival  in  Irdand  in  the  8th  century,  deaerve  a  distin- 
guished plaoe  among  the  most  enHghteped  nationa  of  Europe  at  that 
period,"  written  in  Uaaiab,  and  puuiihad  in  the  TnonctianB  <^  thi 
Royal  Society  for  the  SoianoeB  in  1794. 

THOBLAKSSOlir,  JON,  the  loelandio  transhttor  of  '  Paradise  Loet,' 
waa  bom  on  the  18th  of  December  1744,  at  Selardal,  near  AnwrQ{nd, 
the  aon  of  a  prieat  who  was  afterwards  disnusaed  bom  the  priesthood. 
Thorlaksaon  ninuelf  incurred  a  similar  punishment  in  1772 ;  a  second 
baatard  child  having  been  awom  to  him  he  waa  dianUased  from  bdng 
nrieat  <tf  Grumurik,  and  deprifed  of  holy  ordns,  Fkwtonatdy  for 
him,  Olaf  Olaftom  obtained  in  the  following  year  fhim  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  pilvil«e  of  eatabliahing  a  piiuBng-ofKoe  at  Hrappaey  in 
Iceland,  and  Tborlakaaon,  who  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  starvation,  procured  employment  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
Though  he  had  never  left  hia  native  island,  he  had  received  a  good 
HfirriT*  ednoation  during  three  yean  apoit  at  the  school  of  Skalholt, 
than  the  Icdandie  eapml;  and  he  aaaMed  In  tnnalating  into  Latin 
the  Annals  of  Kom  of  SkairdiS,  peihuw  tlie  nuMt  dtstinguiahed  pro- 
duotion  of  the  Hrappeqr  preas.  His  learning  won  him  &vour :  be 
married  tlie  daughter  of  a  peasant,  who  was  partiier  with  Olafaaon  in 
the  printing-ofBoe,  and  in  1780  be  waa  restored  to  the  priesthood,  but 
with  the  reservation  that  he  was  never  to  officiate  in  the  diocese  o? 
Skalholt.  It  waa  eight  yean  later  before  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Bcegisa  in  the  nortii  of  loeland,  the  j4<^(*(Jrt>4')r*Wn^ 
what  under  serea  pounds  steding  a  jmti^M^iftm^^Vjrwfifms 
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lo  pay  ft  eante.  Tha  north  of  Iceland  ia  mora  noanltinted  than 
the  otliar  puia  of  Uis  ialood.  His  wife  lefuaad  to  oecompany  him  to 
bia  Uvisg,  and  diad,  aepanted  from  him,  in  1808.  In  1791  Halldor 
HjaUnucMMHi,  one  of  hia  parishionen,  wrote  to  the  loelaodio  Litenuy 
SooletT  to  aay,  thai  haiioc  aeqnired  ilia  year  before  a  Daoiah  traoa- 
latiou  of  '  I^mdiaa  Loat,'  £■  had  pot  it  La  to  the  banda  of  a  **  gifted 
friend,"  who  had  turned  Into  Icelandie  aome  apedmena  which  he  aab- 
mitted  to  their  notice.  The  translation  waa  to  ranarkably  excellent, 
^t  the  BooietT,  on  leaniiDg  from  whom  it  oome,  eleoted  Thorlakaeon  an 
hononuy  member,  and  undertook  to  anpply  him  with  a  aet  of  their 
wotka,  on  oondition  of  hia  aai^lying  them  with  a  tranalation  of  one 
book  of  the  poem  erery  rear.  Before  they  tiad  pabliahed  three  books 
howerer  the  aodehr  itaeu  CMnetoaelopforwantof  fVmdB,a]idThor- 
laluaon  completed  hia  tranalation  in  manuaeripl  The  fame  of  it  waa 
apread  widely  by  the  Engliih  traTellen  who  came  to  Iceland,  eape- 
<£ally  Sir  Qeorge  Hackenzie  and  the  Rct.  Ebeneeer  Henderson ;  but 
Thorlokuon'a  deaire  to  aee  It  in  print  waa  never  gratified  in  hia  life- 
time. One  of  hia  poemif  aome  veraea  addressed  to  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Bible  3ode^  on  the  occasion  of  their  publiahing  an  loelandio 
Bible,  haTiDg  been  inserted  in  ibtir  Reports,  had  a  very  wide  drco- 
kition,  and  waa  even  reprinted  at  Calcutta.  HenderBon,  who  visited 
him  at  BcBgiaa  in  1 814,  and  who  waa  the  first  Englialunan  ha  had  ever 
aeen,  found  the  old  man  of  seventy  out  in  the  fields,  easting  in  hay- 
making, and  accompanied  him  home  to  a  honae  of  which  he  gives  an 
intoasting  desciiption : — "The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height) 
and  the  room  may  be  about  eight  foet  in  laDgtn  Iqr  ^  in  breadth.  At 
the  inner  end  ia  the  poet's  bed,  and  doae  to  the  door  over  asainst  a 
Bmall  window  not  exceeding  two  feet  square  is  a  table  where  he  com- 
mits  to  paper  the  effunona  of  hu  muae."  In  this  cottage  Thorlakaaon 
died  on  the  Slat  of  October  1619,  at  the  age  of  aeven^-four.  He  had 
reoaived  not  long  before  a  snbaeription  of  SOL,  collected  ^  Hendemon 
from  Menda  and  admirera  in  Eogknd,  and  the  King  of  Denmai^  bad 
eonf  eired  npm  lilm  a  panaion  of  about  U  a  j^. 

Tbe  ooUeeted  poema  of  Thniakiaon  flU  abont  1100  pagea  in  the 
'lelenak  Ljddabok  Jona  Thorlakasonar  jmata  ad  Bcegisa,'  3  vola., 
Oopenhagen,  1S42-4S.  These  Tolumes  comprise  all  his  ahorter  poems, 
composed  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  over  aeventy,  gathered  from 
aeren  loelandio  periodicals  in  which  they  had  appeared,  and  seveial 
tranalation^  among  othera  tme  of  Pope'a  '  Easay  on  Hixa,'  rendered 
thmofl^  the  Daniafa,  vhieh  had  been  printed  at  Li^m  in  ledand  in 
17B8.  The  Cime  of  Thorlaksaon  reati  however  on  hia  vetdon  of 
*  Faradias  Lost*  That  thia^  in  the  ahape  in  which  he  givea  it,  is  a  fine 
loelandio  poem,  ia  eBtabllahed  by  the  teatimony  of  all  Icelanders.  It« 
value  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  original  is  leea  clear.  The 
verBification  adopted,  the  '  fomyrdorlag,'  or  *  antique  veise '  of  Iceland, 
with  abort  linea  and  aUitetatlve  eorraapondeneea,  ia  as  different  aa 
poadble  torn  the  bUak  vene  of  Uiltoo,  being  in  foot  very  nearly 
the  metre  of  Fien  Plowman.  The  tranaUtlon  ia  made  from  two 
veiaioDa,  one  in  Daniah,  the  other  in  Oerman,  and  Thorlaksaon,  it 
ia  said,  had  never  even  seen  the  origioaL  When,  at  the  outset  of 
bia  task,  the  loelandio  Literary  Sooiety  offered  to  aend  him  a  copy, 
together  with  a  German  translation,  he  accepted  the  ofier  of  the 
Qennan  witii  thanks,  but  remarked,  with  the  English  original  I  can 
liave  little  to  do,  though  onoa,  in  my  early  yetn,  I  had  aome  acquaint* 
•noe  with  easy  Snglish  proae."  The  translation  is  about  twloe  the 
length  of  the  original,  from  the  neeesrity  of  expli^niog  to  the  com- 
moQ  ledandio  raider  not  only  the  claasical  allusions  with  which 
Hilton  abounds,  but  even  varioua  allueiona  whfoh  to  an  Englishman 
need  no  explanation.  Finn  Magnuason,  hlmaelf  an  loeluider.  In  a 
review  of  the  poem,  observea  that  the  paasage  in  the  description  of 
Paradiaeb  **  fruit  with  golden  rind,"  has  been  rendered  by  Thorlakaaon, 
*'  med  gyllnom  njttum  "  (with  golden  nmi),  probably  from  hia  having 
no  notion  of  liod,  having  never  seen  an  apple  or  any  fruit  that  had 
any.  The  'Paradise  Lost'  was  finally  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1828, 
at  the  expense  of  an  English  gentleman  named  Heath,  who  presented 
most  of  tne  copie«  to  the  Iceluidio  Literary  Sodety.  The  society  sold 
them  in  Iceland  at  a  very  low  prioe,  and  it  ia  now  a  honsahold  book  in 
many  of  the  poorest  oottagea.  A  tranalation  of  Kktpatoek'a  *MesBiah ' 
from  hia  pen  waa  printed  by  the  aodety  itself  in  18S4'88 ;  but  it  waa 
the  work  of  hia  old  age,  and  seema  to  be  generally  reeognised  aa 
inferior  to  the  Milton. 

THOBNHILL,  SIR  JAMES,  an  emment  painter  during  the  reigns 
of  Qneen  Anne  and  Oeoi^  L,  and,  aaya  Walpole,  "  a  man  of  much 
note  in  hia  time,  who  aucoeeded  Verrio^  and  wm  the  rival  of  Laguerre 
In  tiia  deemtiom  of  our  palaoea  and  pnbUo  buildings"  was  deaeended 
of  a  very  andent  ftmily  &  Dorsetshire^  and  ttai  bom  at  Weymoutii 
in  1676.  Through  the  extravaganoe  of  hia  father,  who  disposed  of 
the  family  eatate,  TbomhiU  waa  compelled  to  support  himself  by  his 
own  exerti(HiB,  He  adopted  the  professim  of  a  painter,  and,  by  the 
UlMralit^  of  an  nnide.  Dr.  Sydenham,  tiie  eminent  physician,  he  vraa 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  London,  where  he  placed  himself 
with  a  painter,  whoae  name  ia  not  known,  with  whnn  however  he  did 
not  remain  long.  ThorahiU  appeara  to  hare  made  rapid  progreaa  in 
the  publio  favour,  for  in  hia  fortieth  year,  when  he  made  a  tour 
through  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Franoe.  he  waa  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
purchaae  many  valuable  pictnrea  of  the  old  maaten  and  others. 
Upon  his  return  ha  reoaived  the  commission  fhim  Queen  Aone  to 
paint  the  Interior  of  the  cupola  of  St  Pknl'a  cathedral,  in  whtoh  he 


executed  eight  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  punted  In 
chiaroscuro,  with  the  lights  liatcbed  in  gold :  for  this  work  he  was 
appointed  historical  painter  to  the  queen,  yet  waa  paid  only  forty 
stiillings  tlie  aquare  yard  for  his  production.  Thomhill'a  reputation 
waa  now  estabUslwd,  and,  through  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
he  reodved  the  ocnnniinion  to  paint  the  priuoees's  apartment  at 
Hampton  Court,  whieh  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, had  intended  should  be  painted  by  Sebastiano  Rictu,  theo  in 
great  favour  with  the  court  in  England;  but  the  Earl  of  Halilkx,  who 
waa  then  first  commissioner  of  the  treaaury,  declared  that  if  Ricd 
painted  it  lie  would  not  pay  him.  Sir  James  executed  many  other 
great  work^  ai  the  staircase^  the  gallery,  and  aeveral  eeilinga  in  the 
palaea  at  Eenrington,  a  hall  at  Bleuheiai,  the  chapel  at  Lord  Oxfind'i 
at  Wimpole  in  Oam^dgeshir^  a  aaloon  for  Mr.  Styles  at  Moor  FaA 
in  Hertfordshire^  and  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  at  Qreenwich  Hoepl- 
taL  ^r  Jamea  commenced  the  laat  work  in  1703,  and  was  occupied 
upon  it  for  several  subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  entirely  painted 
by  his  own  lianda.  The  paintings  are  allegorical :  on  the  oeiling  of 
the  lower  hall,  whieh  ia  112  feat  hy  66,  are  represented  the  founder* 
of  the  inaUttttion,  WilUam  III.  and  Qneen  Mary,  in  the  omtre^ 
rounded  by  tiie  attributea  of  national  prosperity ;  in  the  other  com* 
partments  are  figures  which  represent  the  sodiao,  the  four  eeasona 
and  the  four  elements,  with  naval  trophies  aud  emblems  of  science, 
among  which  are  introduced  the  portraits  of  famous  mathemati* 
oiana  who  have  advanced  the  scienoe  of  navigation,  as  Tycbo  Bnbi, 
Copernicus  Newton,  and  otiun.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  hall 
are  repreeented  Qneen  Anne  and  her  husband  Prince  Qeotg*  of  Den> 
mark ;  other  figures  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  same  apartment  are  tiie  landing  of  William  III.  at 
Torbay,  and  the  arrival  of  Qeorge  I.  at  Greenwich ;  on  the  end  wall 
facing  the  entrance  are  portrait  groups  of  Qeorge  I.  and  two  genera- 
tiona  of  his  family,  with  accessories  and  Sir  James  ThomhUrs  own 
portrait,  These  worics  which  are  executed  in  oil,  have  little  to  reoom- 
mend  Uiem  besides  their  Tastness ;  yet  in  invention  and  arrangement 
they  are  equal  to  the  majority  of  such  works  in  the  great  buildings  on  the 
continent :  in  design  and  colouring  however  they  are  perhaps  infwior. 

Walpole  baa  preserved  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  remu- 
neration Thomhill  received  for  some  of  hia  works :  he  says,  "  High 
as  his  reputation  was,  and  laborious  aa  his  works,  he  waa  far  from 
btingganeroualy  rewarded  for  some  of  them,  and  for  others  he  fbund 
it  dilDcnlt  to  obtain  the  stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  con- 
tested at  Greenwich;  and  though  La  Foase  received  2000^  for  his 
work  at  Montague  House,  and  was  allowed  EOOI.  for  his  diet  besides. 
Sir  James  could  obtoiu  but  forty  shillings  a  square  yard  for  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  end  I  think  no  more  for  Qreenwich.  When  the  affairs 
of  Uie  South  Sea  Company  were  made  up,  Thomhill,  who  had  painted 
thdr  stairetee  and  a  little  hall,  by  order  of  Mr.  Knight,  thrir  cashier, 
demanded  1500^,  but  the  directors  learning  that  he  had  been  paid  but 
twenty-five  ahilliDgs  a  yard  for  the  hall  at  Blenheim,  they  would 
allow  no  more.  He  had  a  longer  oonteat  with  Mr.  Styles,  who  had 
agreed  to  give  him  35002.,  but,  not  being  aatisfled  with  the  execution, 
a  lawsuit  was  commenced,  and  Dahl,  Richardson,  and  others  were 
appointed  to  inspect  the  work.  They  appeared  in  court  bearii^  twti- 
mony  to  the  merit  of  the  performance ;  Mr.  Styles  was  condemned  to 
pay  the  money,  and,  by  their  arbitration.  6002.  more,  for  docoratioos 
about  the  house,  and  for  Thomhill's  acting  as  surveyor  of  the  build- 
ing." Thomhill  obtained  permission,  through  the  Eorl  of  Halifax,  to 
copy  the  Cartoons  of  Raffoelle  at  Hampton  Court,  upon  which  he 
bestowed  three  years'  labour;  he  made  also  a  smaller  set,  one-fourth 
the  size  of  tiie  originals,  and  distinct  studies  of  the  beads,  hands  and 
feet,  intending  to  publish  an  exact  aooount  of  the  whole  for  the  use  of 
students,  but  the  work  never  appeared.  These  two  seta  of  the 
Cartoons  were  sold  the  year  after  his  death,  with  his  collection  of 
pictures,  among  which  were  a  few  capital  specimens  of  the  great 
msstera  :  the  smaller  set  sold  for  seventy-five  guineas,  the  larger  for 
200L  only,  a  price,  says  Wolpole,  which  can  have  been  owing  solely  to 
the  drcnmstance  of  few  persons  having  spaces  in  tfaelr  houses  large 
enough  to  receive  them.  1%ey  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  were  placed  in  his  gallety  at  Bedford  House  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  where  they  remained  unt^  that  house  was  pulled  down, 
when  they  were  presented  by  the  ovmer  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Thomfaill  painted  also  aeverol  portraits  and  some  altar-pieces :  he 
painted  the  idtar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  All  Souls  at  Oxford  :  and  one 
which  he  presented  to  tdie  church  of  his  native  town,  Weymouth. 
There  is  also  at  Oxford,  according  to  Dallaws^,  a  good  portnit  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  by  ThorahiU ;  and  In  tiie  halt  of  Greenwidi 
Hoepital  there  is  by  him  the  portrait  of  John  Worley,  in  bis  ninety- 
eighth  year,  one  of  the  first  penaionera  admitted  into  the  hospital ;  it 
is  painted  in  a  bold  careless  ntjle,  and  was  presented  to  the  hospital 
by  Thomhill  himself.  In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at 
Ida  house  in  Covent  Gardeo.  He  had  previously  proposed  to  the  Kari 
of  HsUfuc  the  foundation  of  a  Royu  Academy  of  the  Arts  vRb 
apartments  for  |m>feisors  but  without  result :  Sir  James  estimated 
me  cost  at  31S92. ;  for,  amongst  his  other  occupations  he  oocasionally 
'  dabbled  *  In  architecture.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  Eiffltoted  with 
the  gout,  and  in  the  spring  of  1734  he  retired  to  hia  paternal  seat  at 
Thomhill,  near  Weymouth,  which  be  had  the  satisftiction  of  repurchas- 
ing t  but  his  period  of  repose  wartatremely  shorty  for,  HSs,Walpok) 
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('  AneodolM  of  FaiDtiog  in  England ')  **  four  cUys  after  hia  arriral,  ha 
ezpiied  in  bia  oltair,  May  4,  1734,  aged  ftftj-aaveit,  leaiing  one  son 
Bamad  Janui^  vhom  ho  had  pocond  to  be  appointod  ae^nt-pointer 
and  painter  to  thana'vy;  ana  one  danghter>  nianiod  to  that  original 
and  uneqaaUed  ganlus,  Hogarth." 

Sir  Jamea  Thomhill  amassed  otmaidMmble  inroporty,  was  a  man  of 
agreeable  mannera.  vas  a  Fallov  of  the  Bo;al  Eiooie^,  and  repreaented 
his  native  town,  Weymouth,  in  parliament  for  sevenl  years  nntil  hii 
deaUi.  Ho  vaa  knighted  bj  Qmgo  I.:  hii  widow,  Lady  Thomhill, 
diedatChiswlekfa  17£7. 

THORNTON,  BONMELL,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1724. 
He  vaa  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  CbtiBtohnrch,  Oxford. 
In  complianoe  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  who  was  an  apotheoary  in 
Malden-lan^  he  studied  medicine,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  liked  the 

Srofestion,  and  left  it  for  literature.  Oeorgo  Colman  the  Klder  was 
is  feUow-stodent  both  at  Westmiuter  School  and  at  Chriatchurehf 
thot^  about  nino  years  yonnger  than  Thornton.  Similarity  of  taste 
lad  to  Mmdahip,  and  tbey  eommenoed  in  oonjonetimi  the  aeries  of 
potiodleal  essaja  called  <  The  CoDnoisienr,*  which  was  continued  ffom 
Janoary  81,  1754,  till  September  80,  1756.  The  papers  are  chiefly  of  a 
humorous  chaiacter,  and  the  wit  and  shrewd  observation  of  life  which 
thef  display  well  entitle  them  to  the  plaoe  which  they  still  retain 
among  tbe  works  of  British  Essayists.  Thornton  contributed  largely  to 
'  The  St.  James's  Chronicle,'  of  which  he  wsa  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors along  with  Colman ;  *  The  Public  Advertiser,'  and  started  a 
periodical  called  'Hare  at  ye  all,  or  the  Drury  Lane  Journal,'  in  rivalry 
of  Fiolding's 'Coveat  Garden  Journal.'  He  published  separately 'An 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  antient  British  muiio,  viz. 
the  ealt-boz,  the  Jews'-harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  the  hum- 
Dtrum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  fto.,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  account  of 
those  truly  Brinsh  instnimenta,'  4to>  Lond(Hi,  176S ;  and  ho  eaxried 
out  the  jest.  Dr.  Bumey  having  set  the  odo  to  mnrie  it  was  per- 
formed on  the  instmmeDta  named,  at  Ranelogh,  to  a  crowded  audi- 
tory. He  was  indeed  singularly  fond  of  these  somewhat  elaborate 
drolleries.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  &mons  Nonsense  Club, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  getting  up  an  exhibition  of  the  London 
street  signs  in  bnrlflsqua  of  Oib  annual  exhibition  of  tha  K<nal 
Academy.  Thornton  opened  hit  ezbiUtion  on  the  sanM  d^  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  describing  it  in  the  prdimlnary  adTertiaemant 
and  in  the  catalogues  {whloh  exhtUtod  genuine  though  somewhat 
broad  humour)  as  ■  The  Exbtbition  of  the  Sodety  of  Sign  Painters  of 
all  the  curious  si^s  to  be  met  with  in  town  or  oountry,  together  with 
such  original  designs  as  might  bo  tranamitted  to  them  as  specimens  of 
the  native  genius  of  the  nation.'  Hogarth,  who  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  fun,  added  to  some  of  the  itgns  a  few  touches  to  heighten  the 
absurdity,  and  the  exhibition  proved  remarkably  attractire. 

In  1767,  in  conjunction  with  Colman  and  Richard  Warner,  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  an  English  translation  of  Plantus,  *  The  Comedies 
of  PlautuB,  translated  into  familiar  Blank  Verse.'  d  the  plays  oon- 
tuned  in  these  two  volumes,  Thornton  translated  'Amphitryon,' 
'  The  Braggart  Captain,'  '  The  Tr«asuT«,'  '  The  Miser,'  and  '  The 
Shipwreck;'  'The  Merchant*  was  translated  by  Colman,  and  'The 
Captives'  by  Warner.  The  rest  of  the  playa  were  tranalated  by 
Warner,  and  were  published  after  Thornton  a  death,  in  two  addltionu 
Tolumes.  Thomtoo's  translations  are  Incomparably  the  best.  In 
176S  Thornton  published  *  The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional 
C^to  to  Dr.  Garth's  Poom  of  The  DispeoBary,'  4to,  London. 

Thornton,  who  a^pean  to  have  injured  his  conttitntioa  by  habitual 
indulgence  in  drinking  but  who  was  of  a  thoroughly  kind  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  died  May  9, 1768,  at  the  sge  of  forty-four.  There  is 
an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  eloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

THORWALDSKN,  BERTEL  (ALBERT),  was  bom  November  19, 
1770,  at  CopenhagaD.  He  was  the  son  of  Gottsohalk  Thorwaldsen,  a 
carver  in  wood,  and  his  wife  Karen  Qronlund,  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
of  Jfitiand.  Gottaehalk  wnii  a  native  of  loeland,  and  was  in  very  poor 
circumstances  when  his  son  Bertel  was  bom.  Bertel  assisted  bis  fcther 
in  his  work  at  a  very  eorly  ago,  and  when  only  eleven  years  old  be 
attended  tike  free  school  the  Academy  of  Arta  at  Copenhagen,  and 
made  such  progress  in  two  yean  that  be  was  enabled  to  improve  his 
father's  carvings;  and  himself  undertook  to  execute  the  head-pieces 
of  ships.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  the 
academy,  for  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  reposing;  and  in  1791,  when  he 
was  only  twenfy  "S"'  ^  small  gold  medal  tot  a.  sketch  of 

Hdiodoroa  driven  nrom  tha  tnnple.  Two  years  lator  hm  obtained  the 
princnpal  gold  madol  of  tiie  ««demy,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of 
atudymg  for  three  years  abroad  at  the  government  expense.  Before 
setting  out  however  he  devoted  a  year  or  two  to  prdiminaiy  geooal 
stody,  foracbohu^p  was  not  one  of  hia  acquirements,  and  he  had 
mn^  to  read  and  much  to  leara.  On  the  20th  of  May  1796,  h«  set 
out  for  Italy  in  the  Danish  frigate  Thetis,  and  he  arrived  at  Naples  in 
the  end  of  January  of  the  following  year,  fn  tho  paekefe-bo«fe  tnm 
Falerma  The  Thetis  cruiied  in  tho  North  SeanntuSeptomber;  in 
October  it  touched  at  Algiers ;  It  then  performed  quarantine  at  Malta, 
made  a  voyage  to  Tripoli  to  protect  Danish  eommero^  and  performed 
quarantine  a  second  time  at  Malta,  when  Thorwaldsen  left  it  in  a  small 
■idling  boat  for  Palermo,  where  he  took  the  packet-boat  to  Naples. 
At  Naples,  wholly  unacquainted  iriUi  tho  Italian  language,  and  for 
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the  first  time  entirely  separated  from  his  own  oountrymen,  Thor- 
waldsaa'a  heart  bolod  bim,  and  ho  longed  to  return  to  Denmark,  wbii^ 
acoording  to  hii  own  Moouiit  he  would  ham  done  if  ha  had  found  a 
Danish  voMel  about  to  leave  the  port  at  Um  time.  However,  in  a 
litUe  time  he  found  courage  to  engage  a  place  in  the  ooaoh  of  a 
Tetturino  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  iUroh  8, 1797. 

Thorwaldsen  brought  letters  of  introduotion  to  hia  distinguished 
countiymau  ZoSga,  who  however  did  not  give  tha  young  sculptor 
much  encouragement,  nor  did  ho  estimate  his  ability  very  higli. 
When  Soaga  yrm  onoe  aakod  what  ho  thought  of  him,  three  years  after 
his  arrival,  be  anawered,  witii  •  ahaka  of  the  h«ad,  "  There  is  much 
to  find  fault  with,  litUe  to  be  contented  with,  and  he  wants  industry." 
Hp  to  this  time  ^Sga  was  right,  except  in  the  last  particular.  Thor^ 
waldaen  was  industrioaa,  but  faatidious,  and  often  deetroyed  what  had 
cost  him  mnoh  labour.  This  was  the  fate  of  a  statue  of  Jason  with 
the  Qol^  Fleece  which  he  had  modelled  to  take  back  with  him  to 
Copenhagen  at  tho  expiration  of  his  tram  of  thieo  yean  allowed  by 
the  academy.  Ho  however  made  •  second  attempt  si  tho  same  figure, 
and  this  sUtoe  satisfied  even  the  difficult  ZoSga,  with  whom  Thor- 
waldsen vraa  about  to  return  to  Denmark ;  and  Canova  exclaimed, 
'*  This  work  of  the  young  Dane  is  in  a  new  and  grand  style."  By  the 
assistance  of  a  Danish  lady,  fVederika  Brun,  who  gave  him  the 
neceasaiy  fanda,  whioh  ho  had  not,  and  praised  the  atatne  in  aong, 
it  was  oast  in  pbstor,  and  ThonraldMi  prepared  for  his  return  home : 
but  when  on  the  point  of  starting  and  about  to  step  into  tha  vehi^e 
of  the  vatturino,  one  of  his  companions,  the  Prussian  sculptor  Hage- 
mann,  found  that  his  passport  was  not  in  order,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  put  off  hia  journey  until  the  next  day.  Thorwaldsen  determined 
to  wait  with  him,  the  vetturino  started  without  them,  this  delay  was 
fbllowed  by  another,  and  it  eventually  happened  that  Thorwaldsen 
did  not  return  to  hia  natin  oountcy  until  1819,  after  au  abamoa  of 
twenty-three  years.  Hm  liborali^  of  ^tomaa  Hope  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Thorwaldnn's  finally  settling  in  Rome.  The  words  of 
Ganova  upon  tho  statae  of  Jason  were  repeated  in  the  artistio  oiroles 
of  Rome,  and  echoed  by  the  professional  ciceroni  of  the  place.  One  of 
these  cieotoni  took  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  in  the  year  1608  to  the  studio  of 
the  young  Dane  to  aeo  the  statae  whioh  tiie  great  sculptor  had  praised. 
The  Boyish  oonnoisMor  stood  low  bafora  the  plaster  figure,  then 
inquired  what  Thorwaldaan  required  for  a  marble  copy  of  it:  "600 
dnoata,"  was  the  answw ;  "  Ton  shall  have  800,"  was  the  generous 
re^y  of  the  Englishmsn. 

From  this  time  the  star  of  Thorwaldaen  was  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
statne  was  however  not  finished  until  many  years  afterwards,  but 
many  celebrated  works  were  done  iu  the  meanwhile ;  as  the  bas-relie& 
of  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  the  dance  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon ; 
Cupid  and  P^be ;  and  Venus  with  tiie  apple.  His  fame  spread  Jar 
and  wide,  and  Christian  YIII.  (thm  crown-prinoe),  of  Denmark,  wrote 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  retnm  to  Copeohagen,  commnnioating  at 
the  same  time  the  discovery  of  a  white  marble  quarry  in  Norway. 
Thorwaldsen  was  eager  to  return,  but  commission  upon  oommission 
rendered  it  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  he  remained  in  the  papal 
city.  During  this  ban  time  Thorwaldsen  recreated  hinuelf  in  the 
summer  seasons  at  Leghorn,  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Baron  Schubart, 
tiie  Danish  minister  at  Florence :  he  executed  also  some  of  his  w<^u 
here^  In  181^  when  arrangemMite  were  making  for  Napc^eon's  visit 
to  Romc^  the  architect  Stwn,  who  superintended  tho  preparations, 
happened  to  sit  next  to  Thorwaldsen  at  one  of  the  asseuibtles  of  the 
Academy  of  St^  Luke^  and  aaked  him  if  he  could  get  ready  a  plaster 
frien  fbr  on*  of  tito  largo  apartments  of  the  Quirinal  Palaoa^  in  three 
months.  Thorwaldsen  undertook  tho  oommiaaion,  and  In  three 
montits  the  plaster  sketch  of  his  oelebratad  bas-relief  of  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander  was  completed.  The  immediate  suhject  was  Alexaadw'a 
triumphal  entry  into  Babylon ;  the  length  of  tho  friece  is  160  Roman 
palms,  ite  height  five  palms:  it  has  been  twice  executed  in  marble, 
vritb  sligfat  variations,  and  is  engrared  in  a  series  of  plates  by  8. 
Amsler,  of  Munich,  after  drawings  by  Overbeck  and  others.  In  1815 
Thorwaldsen  modelled,  in  a  singlo  day,  two  of  his  most  popular  works, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Night  and  Day ;  but  he  had  done  nouing  whatevsr 
for  weeks  and  monws  before. 

In  July  1819,  he  startod  in  the  company  of  two  friends  on  bis  first 
visit  to  his  native  land,  and  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  tiie  Srd  of 
October  in  the  same  year  :  his  parents  had  died  some  years  before. 
Hia  fiune  was  now  so  well  established,  that  even  through  Italy  and 
Gtermany  his  journey  was  a  spoeiea  of  triumphal  passage,  and  at  its 
termination  ho  was  lodged  in  the  pahoe  of  Chariottenbu^  and  enter* 
tabled  with  public  feaste.  In  about  a  year  ho  left  Oopeahagen  and 
returned  to  Romo  through  Berlin,  Dresdoo,  and  Warsaw,  wlMre  he 
leoeived  aevonl  ^"f^i— and  made  a  boat  at  ttis  Empanr 
Alexander. 

He  executed  his  prinripal  works  after  bis  retam  to  Rome— as 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apoatlos;  the  group  (tf  St.  John  in  tha  Wildw 
mm;  and  tho  monuments  to  Copemicne,  Pius  YII.,  Maximilian  at 
Bavm^  tiis  PooiatowsU  monument,  and  others.  In  1828  he  had  a 
narrow  esoape  of  his  life :  a  boy,  the  son  of  bis  landlady,  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  his  pistols,  which  he  had  carelessly  hung  up  loaded ; 
uie  boy,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  pointed  It  and  dUelarged  it  at  I|tor> 
vraldsni,  but  the  ball,  after  grikclng  two  of  his  firaacqrbdfcfld 
drees  without  doing  him  any  ftatbor  injory.      1'  ^^-^^^^^^ 
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In  18S8  the  CbrH  BL  John  pMwUiig,  utd  tfaa  Apottla^the 
erindiMl  works  for  th«  cathadnl  or  dinndi  of  Our  Ltdj  nt  Copes- 
nigen— uid  other  wotb  for  the  palaoft  of  Chriifuaiborg,  on  whioh 
ThonraldwD  had  been  many  yean  engaged,  were  completed,  and  the 
Danid^  government  sent  the  frigate  Bota  to  carry  them  and  the 
■enlptor  to  Cktpei^agen.  Thorwaldsen  Tras  received  with  entiiiuuim 
In'  hfa  oonntiymen.  H«  remaiQed  among  tiiem  on  thia  oooaeion 
•bout  thne  yean,  and  ohtofly  at  NyiA.  t£e  seat  of  bis  fHend  the 
Bacon  Stampek  when  a  itudio  was  boilt  for  him ;  and  he  finiahed 
here  tome  of  hie  last  works — ^the  fHeze  of  the  Prooearion  to  Oolgotha, 
for  the  cetiiedral;  the  Entrance  into  Jemaalem;  Rebeaea  at  the 
Well ;  his  own  itatne ;  and  the  bnets  of  the  poeta  Oehlansohlltger  and 
Holberg. 

In  1841,  finding  the  dimate  disagree  with  him,  he  feli  eompalled 
to  retom  to  Itww,  ud  he  execsnted  at  thii  time  hia  gronp  of  the 
Gimoea  §or  &m  JSxag  of  W'Ortembnig.  He  rrtumed  however  to  Den- 
nark  and  Nyeo  in  the  following  year,  and  executed  two  other  works, 
baareUefi^  which  are  among  hia  last  prodnoUone— Chiiatmaa  Joy  in 
Heaven ;  and  the  Gonina  of  Poetry,  which  he  presented  to  bis  £ri«nd 
Oehlensohliger.  He  intended  to  retam  to  Rome  in  the  anmmer  of 
1844,  but  he  died  mddenly  in  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen,  on  March 
S4th,  in  that  year,  and  ■eventy-threa :  ha  died  of  dlaeaaa  (tftho  heart 
He  by  In  mt»  in  uie  Aeadraiy,  and  was  bnied  with  extraordinary 
ceremony  beneath  hia  own  greatest  productions  in  the  catbedru 
chor^  ^  Copenhagen. 

Thorwaldsen's  will  bears  much  reeemblsnee  to  Sir  F.  Cfaantny's ; 
he  bequeathed  all  works  of  art  in  hia  posaeaaion,  inolndiog  caeta  of  hia 
own  wt^a,  to  the  ei^  of  Copenhagen,  to  fbnn  a  dittinot  museum, 
whioh  was  to  bear  his  nsmei  on  tiie  eoMMon  that  the  ci^  famished 
an  ^>tiro|>riato  baildinj>  fat  tbdr  reoeption.  ThSt  bnildiag  vraa  nearly 
eompfeted  before  the  death  of  Thorwaldaen ;  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
prime  attraotiolu  of  the  city.  Besides  oasts  of  the  numeroua  works 
of  Thorwaldaen,  which  wonld  alone  oonstitote  an  imposing  collection 
of  its  class,  it  contains  many  works  of  ancimt  and  modem  acnlpture, 
numerous  paintings  by  old  and  rsofot  mastet^  casts,  vasea^  en^ved 
gems,  easMoa,  tarraoottaa,  hrauei^  medala,  onrioaitiaB,  angrKvingl^ 
[nints  of  all  desoriptioos,  boob  on  the  fine  arti,  and  drawings.  With 
the  exception  of  12,000  dollara  to  each  of  bis  grandchildren,  and  the 
Ufe-intoreat  of  40,000  dollars  to  their  mother,  Madame  Poulseo,  his 
natural  daughter,  to  desoend  to  her  children,  the  whole  of  his  pwsonal 
eststo  was  directed  to  be  converted  into  capital,  and  to  be  uded  to 
the  36,000  dollars  already  presented  for  the  purpose  by  ^lorwaldsen, 
to  form  a  nnuvum  perpetoal  ftmd,  iter  the  praMPvation  of  the  mnsenm 
and  fiw  the  ponhase  of  the  vrorks  of  Daniui  artists,  tor  tiis  eneoursge- 
ment  of  Danish  art,  and  to  add  to  tite  collections  of  the  museum. 

Thorwaldsen  is  considered  by  his  admirers  the  greatest  of  modem 
aeulptors,  and  many  have  not  hesitated  to  oompare  bim  with  the 
antique.  This  is  however  hardly  the  rank  he  vrill  hold  with  posteri^; 
his  style  is  uniform  to  monotony,  though  many  individual  ngurea  an 
bold,  Bolid,  and  of  beatttlM  proportioas.  Bis  bean-idM  appean  to 
have  been  something  between  the  Antinoua  and  the  Disoobolos  of 
Haw^es^  as  it  ii  sometimes  oalled;  but  as  his  subjects  an  seldom 
heroic,  he  seldom  required  mora  than  a  moderate  expression  of  heroic 
vigour  or  robust  strength  and  activity  :  in  this  respeol,  and  in  exeou- 
tion  generally,  he  was  muob  surpassed  by  Canova ;  but  stilt  more 
BO  in  the  graoe  of  the  female  form,  in  whbm  Thorwaldssn  eertsinly  did 
notaxosL  His  fsmslss  an  much  too  sonan  in  the  finm^  the  hand 
and  ahonlden  being  generally  heavy;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  In 
his  female  figures^  in  full  relief,  that  beautiful  undulation  of  line  and 
development  <^  form  obaraeteriatia  of  the  female  whioh  is  displayed  in 
tiie  antique,  in  the  works  of  Csnova,  and  in  those  of  some  other 
modem  sculptors ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ariadne  of  Danneoker.  Basao- 
lilievo  was  abvourito  style  with  Thorwaldaen,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  hii  works  an  exeotrted  in  tide  tty\».  Of  this  (dasa  some  vt  his 
minor  VKwks  an  the  most  expressive;  but  tiie  prindpal  are— the 
Triumph  of  Akxander,  and  tbe  Proooeeion  to  Qolgotha,  which  ia 
the  Mem  of  the  cathedral  ehurdi  of  Copenhagen,  immediately  below 
the  nnmenns  group  of  John  prescbing  in  the  Wilderness,  in  fall 
relief,  in  tbe  pe&mant :  in  tbe  vestibule  an  the  four  great  Ftopheta; 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apoafclea  an  above  and  around  the  altar. 
The  Triumph  of  Alexander,  of  whiidi  than  is  a  oepy  in  marble  In 
the  palaoa  of  Chriatiansbaig  ^o  first  marUe  copy  vnui  made  fbr 
Count  Somariva's  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como),  is  a  long  triumplud 
prooession  in  two  divieitma,  one  meeting  the  otiier.  In  the  centre^ 
Alexander,  in  the  chariot  of  Victory,  and  followed  by  his  army,  is  met 
by  the  goddess  of  Peace,  followed  by  Mazeus  and  Bagopbaoes  with 
imiNuta  for  the  oonquerw.  The  subject  ia  taken  from  the  work  of 
Qnintos  Curtiua.  Huoh  of  the  frieae  is  symlxdloal :  perspective  is 
nowhere  Introduced.  The  whole  arrangement  la  beautiful,  especially 
that  portion  which  comes  from  Baboon,  oompiising  the  Qenen^ 
Ma&eoB  with  bis  family ;  female  figures  strewing  flowers ;  BagophaDes 

filacing  silver  altars  with  burning  incense,  musidana,  and  attendants 
eading  horses,  sheep,  wild  animals,  and  other  presenta  for  tbe  cou' 
queror ;  next  to  these  an  symbolio  represdntations  of  the  river  Eu- 
phratea,  and  the  peaceful  ooonpatiooB  of  the  Babylonians.  The  human 
fignroB  of  this  work  an  admirable,  m  is  also  the  man^Eement  of  the 
eostmnai,  but  the  horssa  an  below  medioeii^  both  in  dedgn  and 
modelling,  espooial^  that  ot  AlwandT  himself,  Buoopbidns,  wlileh  is 


led  fifllowing  the  ohariot  of  Alexander;  it  ia  a  oonuiMo  AstortioiL 
None  of  the  hortea  of  Thorwaldaen  an  aoooessftu.  The  oolossal 
animal  of  tiie  Ponlatowski  mcnmment  at  Warsaw,  and  that  (of  amaller 
proportions)  <rf  the  monument  to  MaximiliaTi  of  Bavaria  at  Munioh,  are 
heavv  and  graceless,  and  muting  in  the  finer  ohaxaoteriaties  of  fwm 
which  belong  to  the  horse. 

Many  yean  ago  some  admiren  of  Lord  Byron  raised  a  aubsoriptiwi 
for  a  monument  to  the  poet,  to  be  pUoed  In  Westminster  Abb^. 
Cbantcc7  was  requested  to  exeeuta  i^  Imt  on  aeoount  of  the  imallness 
of  tlw  sum  subscribed,  he  declined,  and  Thorwaldaen  was  then  ^plied 
to,  and  dieerfolly  undotook  the  work.  In  about  1883  the  fln^ied 
statue  arrived  at  the  custom-hoase  in  London,  but,  to  the  astonishment 
of  tiie  subscribers,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Inland,  declined  to 
riva  pemdssion  to  have  it  set  up  in  the  Abbey,  snd  owing  to  this 
oifflouUjf  which  proved  infutmoontable,  for  Dn  Ireland's  noeesBor 
was  of  the  aame  opinion,  it  remained  fbr  upwards  ot  twdve  yean 
in  the  custom-house;  when  (1846)  it  was  removed  to  the  Ubtuy  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  poet  Is  represented  of  the  siie  of 
life^  sMted  on  a  nin,  with  hia  left  foot  resting  on  the  frsgment  of  a 
column;  in  bis  right  hand  he  holds  a's^le  up  to  his  mouth;  in  his 
left  is  a  book,  inscribed  *  Chiide  Harold:'  ho  Is  dressed  in  a  frock-coat 
and  doak.  Beride  Urn  on  the  letb  ii  a  skull,  above  whidi  ia  the 
AtheDias  owL  The  execution  is  not  of  tiie  h^;hest  order;  both 
face  and  hands  are  squarely  modelled;  thus  fineness  of  expression  is 
precluded  thnngh  vrant  elaboration.  The  likeness  is  of  course 
poethtimous.  Some  of  the  finest  of  Thorwaldsen's  imaginative  works 
an  in  private  collections  in  this  country.  At  the  Crystal  palace, 
Sydenhun,  an  caste  of  sevoal  of  his  most  celebnted  statues  and  baaii* 
rilievi,  including  hia  fiunooa  *  Triumph  of  Alexander.' 

THOU,  J  ACQUBS-AUGUSTB  DE  {or,  as  be  oalled  himself  in  Latin, 
Jacobus  Augustus  ^uanus),  was  bom  at  I^iris,  on  the  8th  of  October 
1S68 :  be  was  the  third  son  of  Chriatopbe  de  Thou,  first  president  ot 
the  parlement  de  Paris,  and  of  bis  wife  Jacqueline  Tuellen  de  Celi. 
Besides  their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  gnw  to  be  men  and 
women,  De  Thon's  parento  lost  six  ohiidren  in  infancy;  and  be  him* 
■aUwai  M  weakandatoUynohildtUlhe  naehod  his  fifth  ywr,  that 
be  was  not  expected  to  five.  In  the  ezempti<m  which  thia  atato 
of  health  procured  bim  In  his  childhood  and  early  boyhood  from 
severer  tauvrotk,  he  amused  himself  In  cultivating  a  tum  for  dnwin^^ 
which  vras  hereditary  in  his  fitmily ;  and  in  this  way,  be  tells  us 
himself,  he  learned  to  vrrite  befon  he  had  learned  to  read.  Although 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  went  in  his  eariy  atodies  the 
whole  nund  of  Uteraturo  and  loienoe  as  than  taught;  and  while  yet 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year  be  bad  oimceived  tirom  the  perusal  ot 
aome  of  his  writings  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Cnjaoias,  that  he  proceeded  to  Valence  in  Dauphin^,  and  attended  his 
lectures  on  Fapinian.  Hera  he  met  with  Joee|A  SnUger,  wiUi  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimato  friendship,  whioh  was  kiqpt  up  fn  the 
thir^-eight  remaining  yean  that  Scal^;er  lived. 

In  1072,  after  lia  bad  been  •  year  a*  Talenoe,  bo  was  raealled  home 
by  his  fittiier;  and  ha  arriTSdm  Paris  in  time  to  be  presentattha 
marriage  of  Henry,  the  young  kiog  of  Navarre,  and  to  vritoass  the 
horrara  of  the  masaaora  of  St  Bartholomew  whioh  followed.  He 
relates  that  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  hanging  from  the  gibbet 
of  Mootmsrtrsi  Tbe  next  year  heemtwaoed  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Italy,  Ld  the  suite  of  Faol  de  Foix,  who  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.  on  a 
mission  to  oartaln  of  the  Italiaa  eourte;  and  he  nmained  In  that 
oonntiy  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  May,  1574,  and  the  amaaslon  of 
Henry  III.,  the  news  of  whioh  rnched  them  at  Rome^  reoalled  De 
Foix  home.  In  1578  he  made  a  journey  to  Flanders  and  HolUnd. 
In  1S78  ho  enooeeded  Jean  de  la  Qarde,  Sieur  de  Saigne,  as  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  counsellon  of  the  parlement  de  Paris — an  entrance  into 
publio  life  whioh^  he  says,  he  made  with  reluctanoe,  as  withdrawing 
him  in  part  ftom  the  society  of  his  hodka  and  the  cultivation  m 
literature,  In  whidi  bo  would  lune  been  mnch  better  pleased  to  spMid 
his  daya.  The  next  year  he  lost  his  eldest  brother ;  and  from  this 
time  it  began  to  be  proposed  that,  for  tbe  better  obaooe  of  continuing 
the  fiimily,  bis  original  deetination  shonld  be  changed,  and  that  he 
should  qtdt  his  eooleaiastical  for  a  civil  career.  Some  years  elapsed 
however  before  tiiis  scheme  was  finally  determined  upon.  Meanwhile 
he  ooDtinued  to  nnrsna  his  ustnl  studies ;  and  he  states  that  he  had 
already  oonoeived  the  prqjeot  «f  his  great  historical  irork,  and  b^an 
indnstiioady  to  oollect  materials  for  it  whenver  he  went 

It  was  in  tbe  year  1562,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bordeaux,  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Montaigne,  whose  oharaoter  as  well  as  genius  he 
has  warmly  enlogiBed.  The  same  year  his  father  died :  and  having 
also  by  this  time  lost  his  seoimd  brother,  he,  in  1684,  resigned  his 
rank  as  an  ecolesiastieal  coanseUor,  and  on  too  10th  chF  April  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  master  of  reqneste,  which  than 
was  wont  to  be  held  tndi&rently  by  eodedsatida  oe  laymen.  Two 
years  after  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  plaee  held  his  uneU^  <tf 
one  of  the  pr^sidente  an  mortier  in  the  parlement  de  Paris;  and  In 
1587  be  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Fnui9oiB  Barbaoson,  Sieur  de 
Cani.  When,  in  the  next  year,  in  the  increaring  diateactiona  of  tha 
stata^  Hepiy  IlL  found  Idmself  obliged  to  leave  Piuria,  De  Thou,  who, 
as  vrall  as  his  ftthar  and  Us  IwotMn^  adhared  stsadify  tbxouf^iont 
tbetnublea  of  the  time  tothsrofal  pialar,  ubffltoMded.  Ua  lume^ 
to  Konnan4y,  and  aftMrwards  to  VUiSme0^j!«VSrkjkM 
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ba  wu  admitted  a  ctranciUor  of  state ;  and  from  tbis  date  be  took  a 
leeding  part  in  all  the  prinoipal  pnUio  tranaaetiMii  whioh  followed. 
When  the  eatatai  of  l^e  kiogdom  were  aseembled  at  Blois,  in  October 
of  this  rear,  De  Thon,  as  he  telU,  was  there  conrted  with  maoh  bland- 
Ubment  by  the  Duke  of  Gaise,  bub  steadily  resisted  the  attempt  to 
tedace  him  from  bis  loyalty.  He  had  left  Blois  and  was  in  Paris 
when  the  news  of  the  mnrders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  aod  his  brother 
the  cudinal  (on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December^  reached  the  capital ; 
and  he  had  great  diffioulty  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the  popnlar 
ftory.  He  inooeeded  however  in  rejoining  the  king  at  Blcds;  and 
having  soon  after  bera  despatebed  on  a  mission  into  Qermany  and 
Itidy  to  raise  sacooan  of  men  and  money  for  the  royal  cause,  he  was 
at  Venice  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Uenry>  in  August  1689.  He 
immediately  sat  out  by  the  way  of  Switserland  for  Fmnce,  and  met 
tiie  King  of  Kavarre,  now  calling  himself  Henry  lY.,  at  Chiteaudan. 
HewaareoriredTarygramously;  and  for  some  years  Arom  tbis  time 
ha  was  constantly  with  Henry,  or  emplc^ed  on  missions  to  different 
qoarter*  in  his  swrloe. 

In  1591,  while  Henry  was  at  Tl'antes,  be  receiTed  aooonnts  of  the 
death  of  Amyot,  bishop  of  Anzerre  (renowned  for  his  translations  of 
Plutarcb  and  other  Greek  auUiors) ;  npon  which  his  majesty  imme- 
diately bertowed  hU  offloe  of  keeper  of  the  royal  library  on  De 
Thou.  It  was  in  the  year  169S,  as  he  has  noted,  that  he  at  last 
aetnslly  ouniiiaDoed  the  eomposttion  of  bis '  History,*  wliich  he  now 
states  he  bad  oonceiTed  io  bb  mind  so  lon^  as  fifteen  years  before.  In 
1694  the  death  of  his  uncle  opened  to  him  his  reversionary  ofBoe  of 
one  of  the  preNdents  of  the  parlement  de  Paris. 

Among  other  important  taansactions  in  which  he  had  a  part  after 
this,  was  that  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  published  in  1698,  wbieh  he 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  arranging.  He  has  left  an  acoonnt  of  his 
ownllfet  m  ample  detail,  down  to  the  year  1601,  in  which  the  last 
event  he  notieee  is  Uta  death  of  bis  wife,  in  Angust  of  that  year.  In 
1604  be  published  the  first  eighteen  books  of  his  'Histoiy.'  The 
work  was  reoeired  with  general  applause  by  the  Uteraiypublio  through- 
out Europe,  and,  although  some  things  in  it  gare  nmbrage  to  the 
more  seiuous  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  was  not  UU 
several  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  portion  of  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, that  it  was  formally  stigmatised  by  being  inserted  in  tiie 
'Index  Ezpiirgatorin&'  De  Thou  however  severely  felt  this  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  liis  performance,  when  it  did  take  plaoei,  in 
Kovember  1609.  The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  did  not  deprive 
De  Thon  of  his  plaee  in  the  ministry ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the 
some  influence  as  before ;  and  a  new  appointmeni^  wiiioh  be  received 
the  following  year,  of  oaa  of  the  three  directors  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  flnanoeB,  on  the  retirement  of  the  great  Sully,  was 
fislt  1^  himself  to  be  not  so  much  an  aooasdon  of  power  or  honour,  as 
a  burdensome  and  obnoxious  offloe  forced  upon  him,  for  which  he  was 
fitted  neither  1^  tastes,  habits,  nor  qualiSeations.  In  this  same  year 
bis  brother-in-law,  Archille  de  Harlay,  resigned  his  office  of  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parlement  de  Paris,  in  the  liope  that  De  Thon  would  be 
nominated  hie  suooessor ;  but  the  place  was  given  to  another.  These 
disappolntmantB  and  disgusts,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  second  wife, 
are  supposed  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  De  Thou,  who  died  at  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  Hay  161?,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  By  his  eeoond  wife, 
whose  family  nsme  was  de  Bouideillee,  he  left  three  eons  and  three 
daughters^  one  of  the  former  of  whom,  Franjois  Aognste  de  Thou, 
the  inb^tor  of  his  fathei's  virtues  and  of  m  omdderabt*  share  of  bis 
talents,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ioezorable  revenge  of  Cardinal  Rlohelien, 
one  of  whose  last  acta  was  his  putting  thu  unfortunate  young  man  to 
death  for  bis  alleged  participation  in  what  was  called  the  oonspiraoy 
of  Cinqmam : — be  was  ezeooted  at  Lym,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  on 
the  12th  of  Bsptember  184%  not  tbne  numtba  before  lUohdini^  own 
death. 

The  president  De  Tboa  ia  the  aothor  of  a  number  of  Latin  poems, 
one  of  the  principal  of  whidi,  entitled  '  De  Be  Accipitraria '  (on 
Hawking),  was  published  in  1584 ;  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  '  Hiato- 
ria  sni  Temports,'  or  *  History  of  his  own  Time,*  written  also  in  Latin, 
in  138  books,  of  which  the  first  80  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  tho 
remainder  not  till  1620.  The  space  over  wldch  it  extends  is  from  the 
year  1544  to  1607,  oomprehendioK  tike  dosing  yeaie  the  reign  of 
IVaocis  I.,  the  entire  reigns  of  Heoi7  II.,  Fruois  IL,  Charias  IX,, 
and  Henry  III.,  and  nearly  the  whole  <n  that  of  Henry  IV.  For  about 
one-half  of  this  period  of  sixty-three  years  it  has  the  value  belonging 
to  the  Darrative  of  one  who  was  himself  a  principal  aotor  in  many  of 
the  afiairs  which  he  relates,  and  who  with  regard  to  many  others  was 
so  placed  ss  to  have  an  opportnni^  of  seeing  much  that  was  concealed 
from  common  eye;  bnt  in  truth,  ktaa  the  author's  family  cooneo- 
tloDS,  and  his  ertsndod  aoqnaintanoe  among  the  eminent  and  remark- 
able persons  of  his  tfane^  thU  is  an  advantage  which  belonga  In  soma 
dq;ree  to  the  earlier  as  well  as  to  the  later  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
slso  admitted  to  have  tiiroughout  the  merit  of  a  rare  impartiality : 
with  no  deficiency  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  perfeet  steadiness  to  bis 
own  political  principles,  De  Thou  ia  always  ready  frankly  to  recognise 
the  high  qualities,  of  whatever  kind,  tlut  may  have  bdonged  either 
to  the  oitisen  of  a  rint  state  or  a  party  opponent.   As  fat  religious 

Er^udiee,  he  shows  so  little  of  that,  as  to  have  exposed  bimeelf  to  the 
npntstioD  <tf  hiving  no  religion,  or  at  least  M  not  being  really  a 
beUercr  in  tba  form  oi  Ouistianily,  the  Roman  CathoUo^  vbioh  he 


^nfemed.  But  for  Mtbsr  of  these  eharges  there  aeems  to  be  no 
ground.  The  reputati<mof  his  'History*  however  stands  not  so  much 
upon  the  facts  contained  in  it  ttiat  are  not  dsawhtfe  to  be  found, 
as  npon  the  skill  displayed  in  its  composition — not  so  much  upon  tlie 
material  as  upon  the  workmanibip ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  with 
all  the  pains  he  took  in  the  collecting  of  information,  this  was  the 
praise  of  which  he  was  the  moat  ambitious,  as  indeed  may  perliape  be 
said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  most  famous  hittorUns  of  every 
age  and  country,  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  among  the  Greeks^ 
and  Livy  and  Tacitua  among  the  Latins,  to  Hume  and  Gibbon— not 
to  speak  of  contemporaries — among  outselvsii  Bnt  De  Tbou'a  manner 
of  writiog,  though  flowing  and  eloquent,  is  not  very  pioturesque;  and 
of  course  he  also  losee  something  in  ratdness  and  natural  grace,  ease, 
and  expressiveness,  by  writing  ia  a  dead  language.  De  Thou's  Latin 
style,  with  all  its  merit,  is  not  admitted  to  be  faultless,  though  be  hss 
taken  great  pains  to  give  it  as  uniformly  classical  an  air  as  possible, 
not  only  by  metamorphosing  all  his  modem  names,  both  of  places 
and  peteona,  so  as  to  give  them  antique  forms,  often  to  the  no  small 
perplexity  and  hindrance  of  the  reader,  but,  what  sometimes  produces 
still  more  obscunty  or  ambignity,  by  generally  endeavouring  to 
describe  modern  proceedings  and  transactions  in  the  established  legal, 
political,  and  mihtary  phnseology  of  the  old  Romans.  The  best 
edition  of  De  Thou's  '  Histwy '  is  that  published  at  London  in  1733, 
in  seven  volumes,  folio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Samuel  Buckley, 
Esq.,  and  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Head.  The  last  volume  of  this 
edition  contains  Da  Thou's  autobiographical  memoir  (first  publiehed 
in  1620,  and  also  written  In  Latin),  in  six  books,  togetiier  with  a 
mass  of  additional  materials  iUustrative  of  the  history  of  his  life  and 
works. 

THOUABS^  LOUIS-UABIB-AnBERT'DU-PETIT,  an  eminent 
French  botanist^  was  bom  at  the  chfttaau  de  Boumoia,  in  A^jou,  1766. 
His  family  was  wealthy  and  noble,  and  being  destined  for  uie  army, 
be  was  early  sent  to  the  school  of  La  Fl&ohe.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peaoe, 
and  he  occupied  liis  leisure  in  studying  the  scieaoe  of  botany  and  its 
literature.  At  the  time  of  the  loss  of  Lia  Perouse  and  his  companions, 
Aristide  du  Petit  Thouara  proposed  to  bis  brother  Aubert  that  they 
should  go  in  search  of  him.  To  tbh  he  willingly  consented,  hoping  to 
add  to  his  stodc  of  plants  and  his  fame  by  tiie  voyage.  The  two 
brothers  sold  their  patrimoiqr,  raised  a  subscription,  and  having 
secured  the  patnmage  of  Louis  XVI,,  were  ready  to  start  on  their 
voyage,  when  a  curious  accident  separated  them.  The  ship  tliat  was 
to  have  tsken  them  lay  at  Bres^  and  Aubert,  with  bis  vaaculum  (the 
tin  box  which  botanists  carry  to  put  their  plants  in)  at  his  back, 
intended  to  botaaise  on  his  way  from  the  capital  to  the  port^  He 
was  however  found  by  some  gens  d'annes  in  the  woods,  and  being  sus- 
pected as  an  enemy  of  his  country  in  those  days  of  disorder,  be  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Quimper.  He  was  however  soon 
released,  bnt  too  late,  as  bis  brother  bad  sailed.  He  followed  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Franoe,  but  his  brother  had  again  departed;  and  being 
here  without  money  and  without  friends,  his  only  resource  was  Ms 
botanical  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  applied  for  employment  to 
some  of  the  rich  planters  of  that  island.  He  qul^y  obtained  an 
engagement  and  remained  in  the  island  for  nearly  ten  years.  On  this 
spot  he  waa  very  fovourahly  placed  for  making  those  observations  for 
which  his  mavious  studies  bad  so  wall  prepared  him ;  and  during  bis  stay 
here  he  ooUeoted  most  ttf  tho  mateiiala  for  tiie  numerous  works  which 
be  published  on  his  return.  Whilst  a  resident  in  tiie  Isle  of  Franoe 
he  made  a  Toysgs  to  Madagascar,  and  colleoted  plants  Inm  that 
island.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1802.  Many  of  the  remits  of  his 
researches  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar  were  oommunioated 
to  the  Inatitoto  and  other  scientific  bodies  in  Psris.  His  first  wotl  on 
tlw  botany  of  the  ialaods  which  he  had  visited,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1804,  with  the  title  *  Plantea  des  lies  de  I'Afrique  Austtale  formant 
des  Osnres  nouveaux,*  Ac,  4to.  He  also  published  on  the  soma 
sulfjeot  the  '  Histoire  des  V^tt^taux  des  ties  de  Franoe,  de  Bourbon,  et 
do  Madagascar,'  4to,  1804.  In  the  same  year  Boiy  St.  Vinoent  gavo 
an  acoount  of  the  vegetation  of  the  African  islands,  m  bis  '  Voyage  dam 
lea  quatre  principales  lies  des  Mere  I'Afrique^'  4to,  Paris,  alUiouj|^  he 
did  not  go  out  tiU  Du  Petit  Thouan  had  returned.  In  1 806  Du  Petit 
Thouan  waa  appointed  dlreotor  of  tiie  royal  nurseiy-ground  at  Paris^ 
whidk  office  he  neld  till  the  dosing  at  tiie  institution  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  In  1806  he  published  another  work  on  the  |danta  of 
Africa,  with  the  title  'Histoire  des  V^g^tonx  reoueilUes  dans  las  lies 
Ansbales  d'Afrique,'  4to,  Paris.  In  1810  Ms  '  Clmiera  nova  Madagss- 
cariensia'  appeared,  in  which  the  Madagascar  plants  were  arranged 
•Goording  to  the  syitsm  of  Jnatiou.  H^  latest  work  on  systematic 
botany  was  one  on  die  Orcbidaceai  at  the  iMriesn  islands,  'Historic 
d^  Plsntes  OroUdte  reoneilles  dans  les  trofs  ties  Australes  d'Afrique,* 
Svo,  Paris  1882.  Hia  publications  on  vegetable  physiol<^  are  equally 
numerous.  Meet  of  these  had  their  foundation  in  obsnrations  and 
experiments  which  he  made  while  in  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1805  he 
published  his  '  Bssai  sur  I'Organisation  des  Plantea,'  Svo,  Paris ;  in 
1809,  another  essay  on  the  vegetation  of  plants ;  in  1811, '  M^anges  de 
Botanique  et  de  Voyages,*  Svo,  Faria;  in  1819,  a  kind  of  botanical 
miseellaoy,  psssiiw  in  review  hii  own  labour^  und^^e  title 'Revue 
gte^rsle  des  Uat&iaox  de  Botanique  et  aotrea,  nu  ^tMnt*4M 
unite  d*obMrTationa,'8TD,F)BlB.  lBbgb(d^l|i^l8BPO^IC 
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Am  a  Qptenwtlo  ^otaaist  the  viewt  of  Du  P«t{t  Thours  were  nnoer- 
tuQ  and  apecnlatiTe,  end  the  delay  in  the  pablicatioo  of  his  works  od 
^rican  botany  deprived  him  of  the  merit  of  Introduciiig  to  the  world 
many  Dewapeciee.  Id  hia  physiological  works  hia  views  are  iogemous, 
but  in  most  cases  wanting  in  sufficient  data  to  establish  (hem.  Hii 
views  on  the  fomaation  of  bndo,  the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  the  origin 
of  wood,  are  those  which  have  excited  moet  attention.  Bat  each  of 
these  is  perhaps  more  indebted  to  tiie  spetuoasnees  of  ita  reasoaing 
than  to  tiie  oorrectness  of  the  facts,  for  the  importanoe  that  botanists 
have  attached  to  it  But  at  the  same  time  his  great  activity  of  mind, 
hia  extensive  emdition  and  original  observation,  have  bad  a  great 
inflaenoe  on  the  progress  of  botany  in  the  present  century.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  'Biograpliie  Universelle,'  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  botanists  in  that  work.  Tbe  genus  of  plants  Thouarea 
was  named  after  him,  and  Bory  fit.  Vincent  named  Aviertia  in 
honour  of  him. 

THOURET,  MICHEL-A.UaT7STIir,  an  eminent  French  physician, 
was  bom  in  174!>,  at  FoDt-l'Evdque,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  modem  department  of  Calvados,  where  hie  father  was 
royal  notary  {notaire  royal).  His  eduoatioa  was  commenced  in  hia 
native  town,  and  finished  at  the  University  of  Caen.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  mttutoosly  by  tbe  f^eul^ 
of  Uedidne  in  that  dty  to  tbe  degree  of  MJD.,  an  honour  which  was 
gained  by  public  competition  (eonoours).  A  few  years  later,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Medicine,  Thooret  became  one 
of  its  earliest  members,  and  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  by 
several  valuable  essays.  The  most  important  public  work  in  whicii  he 
took  part  was  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Innooenta,  of  which  he  drew  up  a  most  Interesting  report.  This 
cemetery,  together  with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  tbe  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  March^  des  Innooens,  and  had  beoome  in  process 
of  time  so  unhealthy  from  being  the  principal  burial-gronad  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  it.  This  great  work  hod 
been  several  times  attempted,  but  aa  often  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  dangers  and  diffloultiea  of  the  ondertaking;  at  last  however,  in 
1786,  a  eommittee  was  naoked  for  directing  the  woksj  whioh  wwe 
carried  on  without  intermission  by  night  and  oy  day  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  which  were  at  length  completely  suecessfuL  Thouret 
afterwards  filled  several  puhlio  situations  with  equal  seal  and  integrity ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  of  his  numerous  emptoyments  was 
carried  off,  after  a  few  days'  jUness,  by  a  oerebral  affection,  at  Mendon, 
near  Paris,  June  19,  ISIO.  Oreat  houoora  were  paid  hiia  a^r  his 
death  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicdae  at  Paris,  of  whioh  body  be  waa  dean. 
His  wo»i  eonuat  almost  entirely  of  essays  published  in  Uie  *  Histdre 
et  M^motres  de  la  Socidt^  Royale,'  of  whioh  perhaps  the  moet  interest- 
ing are  the  'Bapports  sur  lea  Exhumations  da  Cimeti^  des  SS. 
Innooens,'  mentioned  above.  These  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
separate  form  at  Paris,  12mo,  1789.    (Bioffrapkie  Midicale.) 

THBA'SGA  PAETUa  His  prtenomen  is  nnoertain ;  some  writers 
call  him  Luoius,  and  othera  Publius,  but  he  is  generally  oalled  simply 
Thrasea  Pntua  or  Tfarasea.  He  was  a  native  of  Ptrtavium,  Padua  (Tacitus 
*  AnnaL,'  xvl  21 :  Dion.  Caas.,  Ixli.  26),  and,  like  most  men  of  talent  at 
the  time,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  afterwarda  heoame  a  senator  and 
a  member  of  the  priestly  college  of  the  quindecimrirL  The  first  time 
that  Thrasea  came  prominently  forward  in  the  senate  was  in  a.d.  £9, 
when  a  seDatue-oonsaUum  was  passed  by  whioh  the  city  of  Syracnse 
obtained  pmoisaion  to  employ  ft  greater  nnmbn  of  gladiators  in  the 
public  games  than  had  been  fixed  by  a  law  pMMd  in  the  time  of 
J.  Caesar.  (Tadtus,  'Annal.,'  ziii.  49;  Dion.  Cass.,  Uv.  S;  Sueton., 
'Caes.,'  10.)  Although  the  matter  wai  of  no  importanoe,  Ttirasea 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberation,  merely  to  impress  upon  bis 
colleagues  the  necesnt^  of  p.iyiog  attention  even  to  the  smallest 
matters  belonging  to  the  admlnistiation  of  the  senate.  In  the  same 
year  Kero  determined  to  carry  into  effect  his  dssign  of  getting  rid 
hia  mother  Agrippina.  [Nero  ;  Aoriffina.]  When  the  crime  waa 
committed,  and  when  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  in  wfaloh 
he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  tiie  degraded  aenattna  ooa< 
gratulatad  him  upon  having  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  woman. 
The  only  man  who  on  tihat  occasion  had  the  coumge  to  show  his  detes- 
tation of  the  crime  waa  Thrasea.  (Dion.  CaB8.,lxi  15:  Tacit,  '  AnaaL, 
xiv.  13.) 

In  the  year  a.d.  63,  when  the  prsetor  Antistios  was  charged  by 
Coisutianaa  Capito  with  high  traaaon  for  having  composed  and  read  at 
a  numerous  party  of  friends  some  libdlous  verses  upon  the  emperor, 
and  when  the  emperor  showed  an  inolination  to  interfere  in  the  trial, 
Thrasea  boldly  claimed  for  the  senate  the  right  to  try  the  case  aooord- 
ing  to  the  existli^  laws.  The  firmnesa  of  Thrasea  induced  most  of  the 
aenatoa  to  follow  his  example  and  to  TOte  vrith  him.  Coisutianaa 
was  tbmrtod  in  his  hope  of  getting  AnUsUna  sentenoed  to  death,  and 
the  emperor,  thongh  highly  annoyed,  endeavoured  to  disgnise  his 
anger.  (Tacitus,  'Annal.,'  xiv.  48,  49.)  A  short  time  afterwards 
Thrasea  again  attracted  general  attention  in  the  senate  by  a  speech 
against  the  assumption  and  insolence  of  wealthy  provincials.  It  bad 
at  that  time  beoome  customary  with  the  provincials  to  request  the 
Soman  Haiate,  by  embassiefl,  to  oSTer  pablio  thanks  to  the  jwoeonauls 
who  returned  from  tiwir  provinoe,  and  who  had  eondocted  tiie  admi< 
nistntion  to  their  ■atiafaotion.  The  ambition  to  gain  thig  dlstinotion 
oftpn  depiind  the  proeoonls  of  their  tndepend«DO«,  and  degnded 
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them  into  flatterers  of  influential  provindals,  who  thus  obtabed  an 
improper  power.  Thrasea  proposed  to  the  senate  a  measure  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  although  it  met  with  general  approbation,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  the  senate  pass  a  decree,  which  was  however  done 
shortly  after  on  the  proposal  of  Nero  himself.  (Taoitus, '  AnniJ.,'  xv. 
3&-88.)  Nero  already  hated  Thrasea,  and  envy  now  began  to  increase 
the  hatred.  When  therefiure  in  63.  Poppeoa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  was 
expecting  her  confiasment  at  Autiam,  and  all  the  senators  flocked 
thither  to  wait  for  the  event,  Thrasea  was  forbidden  to  go  there.  The 
Stoio  philosopher  bore  this  insult  with  hia  usual  calmness.  Nero 
afterwards  indeed  declared  to  Seneca  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Thrasea,  but  this  was  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  his  f«ar. 
The  inflexible  character  of  Thrasea,  hia  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  the 
degrading  proceedings  of  the  senate,  and  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaiiea,  increased  tiie  hatred  of  Nero,  who  only 
vraited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  appears  that 
from  the  year  63  Thrasea  never  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate. 
Three  years  thus  passed  away,  when  at  length,  in  66,  his  old 
enemy  Cossutianus  brought  forward  a  number  of  charges  agunst 
Tbraaea,  the  substanea  of  which  was,  that  he  took  litUe  or  no  port  in 
public  ofiairs,  and  that  when  he  did  bo,  it  was  only  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  government ;  that  be  was  a  woiet  enemy  of  the 
emperor,  and  fulfilled  neither  his  politioal  datbiS  as  a  senator  nor 
his  religious  duties  as  a  priest  Thrasea  first  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  tbe  emperor,  which  was  refused.  He  then  wrote  to 
him,  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  refute  them.  When  Nero  had  read  this  letter,  instead 
of  which  he  hod  expected  a  confession  of  guilt  and  an  humble  petition 
for  pardon,  he  convoked  the  senate^  to  dedde  upon  the  charges  against 
Thrasea  and  others.  Some  of  Thruea's  friends  advised  him  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  most  dissuaded  him  from  it  One  young  and  spirited 
friend,  Ruetious  Arulenus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people,  oSered  to 
put  his  veto  upon  the  eenatus  consultum,  which  however  Thmsea  pre- 
vented. The  philosopher  now  withdrew  to  hia  country-house.  In  the 
senate,  which  was  surrounded  by  armed  bands,  the  qusBstor  of  tiie 
emperor  read  hia  oration,  whereopon  Cossutianus  and  othen  began 
thiir  attacks  upon  Thrasea.  The  wishes  of  Nero,  and  the  presenoe  of 
armed  soldiers  ready  to  enforce  them,  left  the  senators  no  choice,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  Thrasea,  Soranus,  and  Servilia  should  choose  their 
mode  of  death,  and  that  Helvidius,  the  son-in-law  of  Thrasea,  and 
Paoonius,  should  be  banished  from  Italy.  The  accusers  were  muni- 
ficently rewarded.  Towards  the  evening  of  this  day  the  qusastor  of 
the  omiBol  was  lant  to  Thrasea,  who  bad  assembled  arowd  him  a 
nmnerons  party  of  fiiends  and  philosophers;  but  before  he  arrived,  a 
friend,  Domitius  Cawilianus,  came  to  iniform  him  of  tbe  decree  of  tho 
senate^  whioh  spread  oonstemation  amoug  all  who  were  present 
Thrasea's  wife  Arria,  who  was  a  relative  of  Persius  the  poet  ('  Vita  A. 
Peraii  Flacci')  was  on  the  point  of  making  away  with  herself,  but  her 
husband  entreated  her  not  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  the  last  support 
which  now  remained  to  her.  Whan  at  leugUi  the  qumtor  anived 
[  and  o£Gcial)y  announced  tbe  decree  Thrasea  took  Helvldios  and  his 
friend  Demetrius  to  his  bed-room,  and  had  the  veins  of  botib  his  arms 
opened ;  and  when  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he  called  out,  "Jove,  my 
deliverer,  accept  this  libation."  (Tacitus, 'Annal./ xri.  21-35;  Dion. 
Cass.,  Ixii.  26.) 

Thus  died  Thraaaa,  according  to  the  unanimone  consent  of  tiie 
ancients  a  man  who  professed  tiie  genuine  and  stem  virtust  of  the 
olden  time  In  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  age.  Tacitus  calls  him  virtue 
itaelf,  and  even  Nero  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would  that  Thrasea 
liked  me  as  much  as  he  ia  a  just  judge."  (Plutarch, '  Rei  Publicfo 
gerendsQ  Preooepta,'  p,  810,  A.  ed.  ^ankf-  comp.  Martial,  i  9; 
Juvenal,  v.  36 ;  Pliny,  *  Epist,'  viiL  22.)  The  principles  whioh  guided 
him  through  life  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Stoio  philosophy.  Cato  the 
Toanger  was  his  favourite  character  in  the  hutoiy  of  tiie  Roman 
repuWo;  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Cato,  which  Plutaroh  made  use  of  in  hi^ 
biogn^ihy,  and  thus  we  probably  still  possess  the  substance  of  it. 
(Plutarch,  '  Cato  Min.,'  S5  and  87 ;  compare  Hewen,  '  De  Fontibna 
Ptutarchi,'  p.  165.)  Rusticus'Arulenns  wrote  a  woi^  on  Thrasea  and 
Helvidius,  in  which  he  characterised  them  as  men  of  the  purest  inte- 
grity— an  expression  which  became  fatal  to  the  author.  (Snetoo., 
'Domit,'  10;  Tadtu^  'Agric,*  3  and  45.) 

THRASYBD'LUS  (epotr^^evXer),  the  son  of  Lycos,  wu  bom  at 
Steiria  in  Attica.  In  the  year  B.a  411  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athena 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  formed  a  new  senate  of  400  members. 
The  oligarchs  in  the  fleet  stationed  at  Samoa,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  similar  revolution  there,  but  their  efforts  failed ;  and  among 
the  men  who  exerted  themselves  to  maintain  tha  demooratical  ooneti- 
totion,  ThraqrbuluB,  who  thwi  had  the  command  of  a  trireme^  was 
foremost  He  and  his  friend  Thmsyllos  eompelled  the  ol^arehs  to 
swear  to  keep  quiet  ^nd  not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  constitn- 
tion.  The  generals  who  were  known  to  belong  to  the  oligarchs  were 
removed,  and  Thrasybulua  and  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  in  their 
stead.  The  army  under  their  command  assumed  the  rights  and  power 
of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  in  an  assembly  of  tha  camp  Thrasybulus 
got  a  decree  passed,  which  Alcibiadea,  who  had  lately  been  Uie 
ohief  support  of  the  demooratical  party,  and  who  was  living  in  ezlb 
with  nmaphwnoi^  shonld  be  recalled.  Thraay  VaHa^-ui-aq^tt^tch 
him  to  tha  camp.  (Thaoydidee,  fil^iSt^^d  Ib^  Ki3UMaJMtlQLoon- 
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bributed  to  ilt«  vietory  which  the  AthenianB  gained  io  the  battle  of 
Cyeicua.  In  B.a  iOS,  whea  Alcibiadea  returned  to  Athens  from 
BjaantiaiD,  ThiuyboliiB  was  unt  with  ■  fleet  of  eighty  mUeya  to  Uie 
cout  of  Tbrece,  where  be  restored  the  Athwisn  soToreignty  hi  most 
of  the  revolted  towns ;  ud  while  he  was  engi^ed  here  he  was  elected 
at  Athens  one  of  the  generala,  together  with  Alcibindefl  and  Conon.  In 
B.C.  406  ThnuybnluB  was  engsged  as  one  of  the  inferior  officers  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  during  the  battle  of  Arginusa ;  and  after  the  battle  he 
and  Theramenos  were  commiaaioned  1^  the  generals  to  save  the  men 
on  the  wrecks;  bat  a  storm  prevented  their  ezeouting  tiila  order. 
Keapectiog  the  biA  of  the  generals  and  the  condnofe  of  Theramenes  on 
this  occasion,  see  I'herakkiies.  Tlirasjbulaa  is  not  charged  with  any 
improper  act  during  the  proceedings  against  the  generals,  and  for  two 
years  after  hia  name  does  not  occur  in  the  history  of  Attics. 

I^nring  the  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyracta  at  Athens,  be  was 
sent  into  eiiIo>  and  took  refuge  at  Thebes.  The  calamities  nnder 
whfeb  hia  country  was  snfferiog  roused  him  to  exertion.  The  spirit 
wbiob  prevailed  at  Thebes  againfit  Sparta,  and  against  its  partisans  at 
Athens,  emboldened  him  to  nndertalce  the  deliverance  of  bis  countoy. 
With  a  band  of  about  seventy,  or,  according  to  others,  of  only  thirty 
fellow-ezilee,  he  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  in  the  north 
of  Attica.  The  Thirty,  sure  of  victory  over  so  insignificant  a  garrison, 
sent  out  the  3000  Athenians  whom  they  had  left  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  kind  of  franchise,  and  the  knightSf  the  only  part  f>f  the  popaladon 
of  Atbeni  who  mre  allowed  to  bear  arms.  On  their  annoadi  to 
Phyle  some  of  the  younger  men,  eager  to  distingniah  themselves,  made 
an  assault  upon  the  place,  but  were  repelled  with  considerable  Ios& 
The  oligarchs  then  determined  to  reduce  the  fortress  by  blockade ;  but 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  compelled  them  to  return  to  Athens.  During 
their  retreat  the  exiles  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  rear,  and  out  down 
a  great  number  of  them.  The  Thirty  now  sent  the  greater  ptrt  of 
the  Laoedsemonian  garrison  of  Athens  and  two  detaehments  of  eavaliy 
to  encamp  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  stadia  (nearly  two  miles) 
from  Phyle,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  exiles  in  check.  The  small 
band  of  Thrasybulns  had  in  the  meantime  increased  to  700,  as  the 
Athenian  exiles  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  With  this  increased 
force  he  one  morning  descended  from  Phyle,  surprised  the  enemy,  and 
daw  upwards  of  ISU  hopUtas  and  a  few  horsemont  *nd  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  Thrasybulns  erected  a  trophy,  took  all  the  arms  and  military 
Implements  which  he  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  returned  to 
Phyle. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  exiles, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  a  place  of  refnge  in  case  the  exiles 
should  BBcceed  in  getting  possession  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose 
they,  or  rather  Oitiss,  devised  a  most  atrocious  plan.  By  force  and 
flrand  hm  ooatHved  to  secure  300  dtizens  of  Eleuais  and  Salamls  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  and  after  they  were  conveyed  to  Athens  he  compelled 
the  8000  and  the  knights  to  condemn  tbem  to  death.  All  were  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  Eleusis  was  deprived  of  that  part  of  its  population 
to  which  it  might  have  looked  for  protection.  In  the  meantime  the 
number  of  exiles  at  Phyle  had  continued  to  increase,  and  now 
amounted  to  one  thousand.  With  these  Thrasybuloa  marclied  by 
night  to  Piraua,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  and  great  numbois  of 
other  exiles  immediately  increased  his  army.  The  Thirty  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  movement  than  they  marched  against  Feineus  vrith  all 
their  forces.  Thrasybulns  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  obliged  the  enemy, 
who  was  superior  in  numbers,  to  occupy  an  unfavourable  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Munyt^ia.  In  tb9  ensuing  battle  the  army  of 
the  tyrants  was  put  to  flight  and  driven  back  to  Cecity.  CritUsfell 
in  the  oontest 

The  consequences  of  this  success  showed  that  there  had  been  little 
unity  among  ttie  olinirchs,  and  that  an  open  breach  had  only  been 
prevented  1^  fear  of  Critias.  Some  of  the  Thirty  and  a  great  many  of 
the  8000  were  in  their  hearts  opposed  to  ^e  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed,  and  bad  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  taking  part  in 
the  rapine  and  bloodshed.  They  also  were  avrare  that  the  hatred  and 
contempt  under  which  they  were  labouring  were  owing  mainly  to  the 
violence  of  their  ooIleagneB ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  miuntaining  their 
own  power  they  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  oolleagues.  An  assem- 
bly was  held,  in  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed,  and  a  college  of  ten 
men,  one  from  each  tribe,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  government. 
Two  of  these  ten  hod  formerly  belonged  to  tile  Thirty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Elensis.  As  regards  tiie  army  of  exiles  under 
Ihraaybulu^  the  new  goremment  of  Athens  was  no  less  determined 
to  put  tbem  down  than  the  Thirty  had  been.  Thnsybulus  therefore 
Matinued  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  prepare  for  furUier  operations. 
His  army  had  gradually  become  more  nomerons  than  that  of  Athene 
for  he  engaged  aliens  in  hia  servlco,  and  promised  them,  in  case  of  their 
success^  the  same  immunities  at  Athens  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
(to-oWA^ia).  Arms,  of  which  he  was  stall  in  want,  were  generally  sup- 
|Jied  by  the  wealthy  dtizena  of  Peirfflus  and  other  places,  and  by  the 
mgennity  of  his  own  men.  As  the  danger  from  the  exiles  became  at 
last  veiy  Imminent,  the  Ten  of  Atfaens  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
At  the  some  time  the  faction  at  Klensia  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta ; 
but  the  government  of  Sparta  refused  to  send  an  array  for  an  under- 
taking from  whieh  it  could  reap  no  advantages.  However  Lysander, 
■s  hamtoett^  obtained  leave  to  levy  an  army,  and  his  brother  Libys 
msappoiittBdadiiiiml  to  blockade  Pcincus,  Lysnnderwentto  Etensis, 


and  got  together  a  numerous  army.  Being  thus  enclosed  by  land  and 
by  sea,  Thrasybulns  and  bis  army  bad  no  prospect  except  to  surruidert 

Bat  their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  hare 
least  been  expected.  The  power  and  infiaenee  which  Lysander  had 
gradually  aoqaired,  had  excited  the  envy  nt  the  Irading  men  at  Sparta, 
even  of  the  ephots  and  kings,  and  they  were  now  bent  upon  thwarting 
his  plans.  King  Pansanias  was  accordingly  sent  out  with  an  army  to 
Attica,  avowedly  to  assist  Lysander  in  hia  operations,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purposa  of  preventiag  Uie  accomplishment  <tf  his  designs.  He 
encamped  near  Hmna,  as  if  he  deugned  to  besiegs  the  place  in  con* 
junction  with  Lysander.  After  several  shorn  mancaovrea  against  the 
exileB,  Pauaanias  gained  a  victory  over  tbem  without  following  it  up. 
He  now  sent  secretly  on  embassy  to  them,  requesting  them  to  send  a 
deputation  to  him  and  the  ephors;  and  he  also  saggested  the  language 
which  the  deputies  should  use.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the 
pacific  party  at  Athena  to  meat  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  Herenpon  a  trooe  was  concluded  with  the  exiles,  and  a 
deputatioa  of  them,  aa  well  as  of  the  pacific  party  at  Athens,  was 
sent  to  Sparta  to  negodate  a  general  settlement  of  aflairs.  As  soon  as 
the  Ten  of  Athens  heard  of  this,  they  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
oppose  the  other  embassy.  But  this  attempt  failed,  and  the  ephora 
appointed  fifteen  commissioners  with  full  powers,  in  coiijunction  with 
King  Pausaoias,  to  settle  all  the  diSerenoas  between  the  patties  in 
Attica.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  tho  exiles  and  tiie  peaoeftil 
party  of  the  city,  the  oommnstonars  prochdmed  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  none  were  to  be  excluded  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  formed  the  government  of  Peirsus.  Any  one 
who  might  not  think  It  isfs  to  return  to  Athena  was  permitted  to  take 
up  hia  residence  at  Eleusis.  This  clause  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Spartans  still  wished  to  see  Eleusis  in  Uie  lumds 
a  ptfty  whkh  might  check  tiie  reviving  spirit  of  independenoe  ammig 
the  AUieDians.  Bpsrta  guaranteed  the  exeouUou  of  the  prodamation. 
Pansanias  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Thrasybulns  at  the  head  of  ttis 
exiles  entered  Atbens  In  triumph,  and  mMohed  up  the  Acropolis  to 
offer  thanks  to  Athena :  an  anembly  was  then  held,  in  which  Tbrasjw 
buluB  impressed  upon  all  parties  the  neoeauty  of  strictly  obsorving 
the  conditions  of  the  peace. 

Eleusis  was  now  tJie  seat  of  the  most  violent  of  the  ollgardiioal 
rarty,  and  they  still  indulged  some  hope  of  recovering  what  vras  lost. 
They  assembled  a  body  of  merceoaries  to  renew  the  civil  war ;  bat 
Athens  sent  out  a  strong  totes  agiuost  them.  Xenophon  says  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Eleusinion  party  vrere  drawn  to  a  conference  and  then 
put  to  death.  This  isolated  statement  is  rather  surprising,  as  in  all 
otfaer  respects  the  popular  party  showed  the  greatest  moderation,  and 
immediately  after  the  qodUng  of  the  ffleurinian  rebellion  Thrasybulns 
Induced  the  Athenians  to  proclaim  a  second  amnesty,  from  wUch  no 
one  was  to  be  excluded.  This  amnesty  was  fiutbfuUy  observed.  Tho 
first  step  after  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchy  was  the  passing  ot  a 
decree  which  reatored  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

Thrasybulns  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizena  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  which  he  had  shown  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  country,  and  ahhongh  for  many  years  he  does  not  come  forth  very 
prominently  in  the  history  of  Attica,  he  vras  no  leas  active  in  restoring 
Athens  to  her  former  greatness  than  he  had  been  in  wresting  her  from 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  His  lost  military  undertaking  belongs  to 
the  year  B.c.  88d,  when  the  government  of  Athens  placed  a  fleet  of 
40  galleys  at  his  command,  with  which  he  vras  to  support  the  demo- 
oradcal  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  On  bis  arrival  there  he  found 
that  no  protection  wu  needed,  and  he  sailed  to  the  north  part  of  the 
.£gean.  In  Thrace  be  settled  a  dispute  between  two  princes,  and 
gained  them  as  allies  for  Athens,  At  Byzantium  and  Chalcedou  also 
the  influenoa  of  Athms  wss  restored,  and  with  it  new  souroea  of 
revenue  to  the  republic  were  opened.  After  this  he  sailed  to  Hitylene, 
the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  in  which  the  Spartan  party  hod 
not  ^ned  the  oscendan^,  Thrasybnlas  here  fought  a  brittle  with 
Thenmaehns,  the  Spartan  harmostes,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Several  towtu  w«re  now  reduced,  and  after  he  had  plundered  the 
lands  of  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  Athens,  he  prepared  to  s^ 
to  Rhodes;  but  before  he  landed  there  hs  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  levy  some  eontributions  there.  His  fleet  cast 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Emymedon  in  FamphyUa,  near 
Aspendns.  In  consequence  of  some  outrage  committed  by  his  soldiers 
on  land,  the  Aspendtons  were  exasperated,  and  during  the  idght  tii^ 
surprised  and  tdlled  Thmaybulus  in  bis  tent,  B.O.  389. 

(Thuoydides,  viit. ;  Xenophon,  ffeOm.,  L  1, 12;  L  0,  30;  IL  8,  43; 
iL4,2.&c.;  iv.8,25,fta;  Diodorus  Sic.,  xiv,  82,  Ac;  94  and  Mj 
C.  Nepos,  3^<ugbtdut;  compare  E.  Ph.  Hinrichs,  De  TAerameni^ 
Critice,  et  S^ratj/bidi  Afiw  et  Ii^io,  ito,  Hambor^  1820;  Thirlwall ; 
Grots.) 

THRASTBU'LUS,  of  Collytns  hi  Attica,  wss  a  contemporaiy  of 
ThrasybuluB  the  deliverer  of  Athens,  from  Whom  he  is  usually  dlitin- 
guished  by  the  epithet  of  the  OoUy^ui.  He  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
exiles  who  joined  his  namesake  at  Phyle,  and  afterwards  at  Feitnua. 
(DemoaUienea,  in  '  Timocrat.,*  p.  742.)  In  the  vrar  agdnst  Antilddos 
he  commanded  eight  Athenian  galleys,  with  which  he  was  token 
prisoner  by  the  Spartan  admiral.  (Xenophon,  Hdlai.,  r,  1,  29,  Soi.  t 
com^re  iEschinea,  in  (XeixphonL,  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.) 

THBASTBU'LUfi^  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse.   Ho  was  a  son  o(JMcv 
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Knd  brother  of  Hiero  the  Elder,  who  ruled  over  SjroouM  till  the  year 
B.C.  166.  Hi«ro  wns  eocoeeded  bf  hie  brother  Tbrasybulua,  who  was 
»  bloodthiretf  tyraut,  and  oppresaed  the  people  still  more  than  Hiero : 
great  Damben  of  oitizetis  wwe  pat  to  death  and  othera  aent  into 
exile,  and  their  property  filled  the  priTate  ooffers  of  the  tyrant.  In 
order  to  protect  hinuelf  againet  the  ezaspecmted  oituen^  he  got 
together  a  lai^  force  of  metceDatie^  and  relying  on  this  new  support, 
he  oanied  hiji  teokleia  omeltiea  ao  Cur  that  at  last  the  Syraensani 
determined  to  rid  themsolvea  of  their  tyrant.  They  ohoee  Isadere  to 
give  them  a  military  otganieation,  that  tbey  might  bo  enabled  to  resist 
the  mercenaries  of  Thraaybulus.  The  tyrant  at  first  endeavoured  to 
atop  the  insurrection  by  persuasion,  but  this  attempt  failing,  he  drew 
reinfor6ements  from  Catena  and  other  places,  and  also  engaged  new 
mercenaries.  With  this  army,  consisting  of  about  1S,000  men,  he 
occupied  th&t  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  Achradinm  and  tho 
fortified  island,  and  harassed  by  fret^aent  sallies  the  oitisena,  who 
fortified  themselves  in  a  qoarter  m  their  oity  called  Ityoe.  The  Syra- 
ousans  sent  envoys  to  several  Greek  towns  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
soliciting  their  aid.  The  request  was  readily  complied  with,  aild  they 
Boun  had  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  their  disposal.  Thrasybulus  attacked 
them  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  fleet  was  compelled  to  sail  back  to 
the  iahuid  after  the  loss  of  severml  triremes,  and  his  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Achradina.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  maintaining  himself 
he  lent  ambassadors  to  the  S^racosaos  with  ofi'ers  of  terms  of  peao^ 
which  was  granted  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Synuose.  Thrasy- 
bulus submitted  to  these  terms,  afttf  having  scarcely  reigned  one  year, 
and  went  to  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  in  ilo.  466,  in  exile.  After  the 
Syracusana  had  thus  delivered  themselves  of  the  tyrant,  they  granted 
to  his  mercenaries  free  departure,  and  also  assisted  other  Qreek  towns 
in  Sicily  in  recovering  their  freedom.  (Diodoro*  Sia,  u.  67  and  68.) 

THROCMORTON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  deaoended  from  an 
ancient  &nuly  in  Warwiokahize^  and  hia  aaoestOTB  had  been  employed 
in  the  higher  offices  of  state  for  some  oentaiies.  His  father.  Sir 
Qeot^ge  Throcmorton,  had  been  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  but  being 
a  zealous  papist^  he  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  refn^ng  to  take 
tile  oath  of  supremacy,  and  about  1638  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  Loudon,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

Nidiola%  who  waa  Sir  Qeorge'a  fouru  aoi^  was  bom  about  tha  year 
1518.  Having  been  ^>pointed  page  to  the  Dake  of  BiohiDond,  the 
kiof^B  natural  sen,  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Fnaea,  and  remained 
in  hia  service  till  the  duke's  death  in  16S6.  Sir  Qeorge  Throcmorttm 
was  released  from  the  Toner  in  1C43.  His  son  Nidiolss  was  then 
appointed  sewer  to  the  king.  In  1644  he  beaded  a  troop  in  the  anna- 
meut  against  Franca  which  Henry  YIIL  commanded  in  person;  he 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  and  after  his  ratum  rseeiTod  » 
pension  from  the  king  as  a  reward  for  bis  aarvioeB.  After  the  km^a 
death  he  attached  bimself  to  the  queen-dowager  Catherine  Parr,  and 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  In  1547  he  distinguished  hhnself  in  the 
campaign  in  Scotland  under  tiie  Protector  Somerset ;  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Finkey  (or  Musselburgh),  and  Somenet  sent  him  to 
London  with  the  news  of  the  victory.  He  was  soon  afterwards  created 
a  katght,  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  to 
great  intimacy  with  Edward  VI.  The  king  bestowed  upon  him  aome 
valuable  monots,  and  mode  him  nnder-treasurer  of  the  Hint  He  sat 
La  parliament  duiina  Edward's  reign  as  member  for  Northampton. 

A  short  time  before  the  king's  death.  Sir  Nicholas  manied  tha 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  and  on  taking  his  wife  to  visit  his 
father  at  Coughton  in  Warwickshire,  ha  was  received  with  ooldneia  hj 
theoldknight;  partly  perhaps  on  aooouni  of  his  Frotaataotpilnciplei^ 
but  chiefly  beoauae  he  had  been  koigfated  before  his  eldest  brouier. 
To  remove  this  cause  of  ofienoe,  he  took  hia  brother  back  with  him  to 
court,  and,  at  Uie  reqosat  of  Sir  Nioholaay  the  Idng  nlaed  hUa  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kni^t. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton  was  present  when  Edward  VL  died  at 
Greenwich  in  1553.  He  was  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  partisans  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but,  though  a  Froteatant^  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  law  and  Intimacy  to  give  any  sanction  to  them.  Ha  therefore  oamo 
immediately  to  London,  and  despatched  Mary's  goldsmith  to  announce 
to  her  the  king's  demise.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1554,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throcmorton  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  On  the 
17th  of  April  ha  was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall,  London.  This 
trial  is  the  m<wt  important  and  interesting  event  in  his  lih.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Wya^a  intentiMU^  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  to  some  extent  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
He  was  tried  before  commissioners,  some  of  whom  were  bitterly  inimi- 
eal  to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  hb  trial  as  merely  a  form  neces- 
sory  to  be  gone  through  previous  to  his  execnUon.  Sir  Nicholas  how- 
ever conducted  hia  own  defence ;  and  this  he  did  with  such  admirable 
adroitness,  such  promptoess  ot  reply  and  ooohnsa  ot  aignmanl^  intsx^ 
mixed  with  retorts  spirited,  fMutaa,  and  reiterated,  in  answw  to  the 
partial  remarks  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  other  commissionen,  and 
followed  up  by  an  impassioned  eamestnesa  ot  appeal  to  the  jury,  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  attomey-general, 
he  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittaL  Sir  Nicholas  was  directed  to  be 
discharged,  but  was  remanded^  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  18th  of 
January  U06.  The  jury  van  made  to  »nBu  aereraly  for  their  indo* 
pendant  verdict.   Two  waze  fined  80001.  eaoh,  aix  wen  fined  1000 
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marks  aaoh,  and  four,  who  expressed  contrition,  were  not  fined.  AU 
were  remanded  to  piison,  where  they  remained  till  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  five  were  discharged  on  payment  of  the  reduced  fine  of  220^ 
each,  three  on  payment  of  QUI,  each,  and  four  without  fine. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throeoiorioo,  after  bis  release,  avoided  the  approaching 
storm  of  persecution  by  going  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  1556. 
Though  he  afterwards  served  in  Queen  Uary's  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Pambn>ke,  he  devoted  himself  cl^y  to  the  Princess  Elizabetii,  whom 
he  vinted  privately  at  Hatfield.  When  Queen  Mary  died,  he  waa 
admitted  to  sea  her  corpse,  and,  as  Elizabeth  had  requested,  took  from 
her  finger  the  wedding-ring  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Fhillpb 
and  delivered  it  to  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  office  of  (diief 
buUer  of  England^  a  situation  of  some  dignity,  but  inconsiderable 
emolument  and  afterwards  made  him  chamberlsdn  of  the  exc^quer. 
In  1569  he  was  aent  on  an  embasiy  to  France,  and  remained  at  the 
French  court  as  remdsnt  ambassador  till  the  beginning  of  1563.  Dr. 
Forbes  iias  published  the  greater  port  of  Thrcomorton's  correspondence 
with  his  own  government  while  he  was  in  this  confidential  situation. 
It  displays  great  diplomatic  skill  and  management,  but  perhaps  rather 
too  much  tendeuOT  to  intrigue ;  and  he  supported  the  cautious  and 
somewhat  doubtful  policy  of  Cecil  with  zeal  and  discretion.  Indeed 
he  was  on  the  moat  confidential  terms  witii  Cetil  during  the  whole  of 
this  period^  but  after  his  return  a  ooolneas  arose  between  ti>e  two 
statesmen,  which  increased  till  it  became  a  strong  personal  animosity. 

In  1565  Throcmorton  was  sent  on  a  8pe<»al  eml»ssy  to  Scotland,  to 
remonstrate  with  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  against  her  intended  marriage 
with  Damley;  and  when  Mary  was  imprisoned  at  Lochlevon  in  1567, 
Throcmorton  was  commisuoned  by  Elizabeth  to  negociate  witii  the 
rebel  lords  for  her  release. 

In  1568  Throcmorton  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  change,  which 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  of  having  been  engaged  in 
the  intrigue  for  a  marriage  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Though  he  was  not  kept  long  in  confinement,  he 
never  afterwards  regained  the  oonfidence  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  distress 
of  mind  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  favour  has  been  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  whiah  took  place  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  February  12, 1571.  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Sir  FVands  Walringham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leioeater  on  the 
oocssimi  of  Thrcomorton's  death,  says  of  him  that  "fw  counsel  in 
peace  and  for  conduct  in  war  he  hath  not  left  of  like  auffidency  that 
I  know."  Camden  says  ha  was  *'  a  man  of  large  experience^  piercing 
judgment,  and  singular  prudence ;  but  he  died  vary  luckily  for  himself 
and  his  family,  his  life  and  estate  b«ng  in  great  danger  oj  zeaion  of 
his  turbulent  spirit." 

THUA-NOB,  J.  A.   [Thou,  Dk] 

THUOT'DIDES  (eowcvMSi|sX  the  son  of  Oloms,  or  Orolus.  and 

H^esipyle,  waa  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Alimns  in  Attica.  Ha  waa 
connected  by  his  mother's  side  vrith  the  family  of  the  great  Miltiades, 
and  the  name  of  his  father  vras  a  common  one  among  the  Tliraoian 
princes.  If  he  was  forty  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  according  to  the  statement  of  Famphila  (GelUui^  xr. 
S3),  he  waa  born  in  B,a  471.  In  bis  own  work  he  nowhere  mentions 
his  age  or  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  he  says  that  he  lived  through  tha 
whole  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  that  he  was  (rf  the  proper  age 
for  observing  its  progress  ^v.  26). 

Our  princip^  information  respecting  the  life  of  Thuciydidea  is  a 
biography  of  him  written  by  Marcellinus,  which  is  however  full  of 
oontradiotiona  and  doubtful  stories.  There  is  also  an  anonymous 
Uography  of  him  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  his  worki^  whidi  ia 
still  worse  than  that  of  Marcellinus.  Thucydides  mentiona  inci- 
dentally a  few  foots  ooaoeming  himself,  which  is  almost  all  that  we 
know  with  certainty  about  his  life. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  that  when  a  boy  he  heard  Herodotus 
read  hia  History  at  Olympia,  and  was  so  much  moved  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  re«utation 
of  the  History  of  ^rodotos  never  took  place  at  the  Olympic  gamea 
[Hbbodotds]  ;  and  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  stor^  of  Thuey* 
aides  having  heard  him  read  it,  we  would  rather  refer  tt  to  a  later 
redtatiou  at  Athens,  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius. 
Suidos  is  the  only  writer  who  says  that  Thucydides  heard  Herodotos 
at  Olympia;  Moroelliiius  and  Photius  relate  the  aame  tale  without 
mentioning  where  the  reottaUon  took  place. 

There  seems  nothing  improbable  in  the  aeoounts  of  tha  anoienfc 
btographen  that  Thucydidsa  was  taught  philosophy  by  Anaxsgoras 
and  rhetoric  by  Autiphon ;  but  their  statement  that  he  accompanied 
tha  Athenian  colony  to  Thurii  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  their 
confounding  him  with  Herodotus,  who,  we  know,  was  of  uie  colonists. 
But  whether  he  went  to  Thurii  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in 
Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  Paloponnesian  war,  b.o.  430,  when 
he  was  one  oi  those  who  had  tha  plajpuh  (Thucyd.,  ii.  48.)  In  the 
eighth  year  (tf  the  war,  B.a  424,  he  waa  in  command  of  an  Athenian 
fieet  of  seven  ships,  which  lay  off  Thasos.  Brasidss,  the  Locedtemo- 
nian  commander,  made  on  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis 
on  the  Strymon,  which  then  belonged  to  Athens;  and  Thucydides,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  sailed  to  protect  Amphipolis,  but  was  only  in 
sufficient  time  to  save  Eion,  a  aeaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon. 
Amphipolis  had  fUlan  beEwe  he  oopH  e^viitlMVeik/fPlMlolw*  ^* 
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the  Atheniaiu  id  the  year  ftdlowing,  B.O.  423 ;  and  in  conBequenoa  of 
the  aenteacfl  paeaed  apoa  bim  he  spent  tweoty  years  is  exile,  namely, 
till  B.O.  403.  (Thucyd.,  T.  26.)  This  year  ooinoidea  exactly  with  the 
taatoratlon  of  tite  democracy  by  ThrB^bulii%  when  a  geneiml  amnesty 
was  granted,  of  which  Thuoydides  Mema  to  have  avuled  himself. 
Where  he  paaaed  the  time  of  hit  exile  is.not  mentioned  by  hlinael£ 
MaioeliinoB  aajra  that  he  first  went  to  .Sgina,  and  afterwards  to  Scapte- 
Hyle  in  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Thuos,  where  be  had  some 
valuable  gold-mines.  (Compare  Plutarch,  *  De  Exilio,'  p.  605.)  It 
appears  however  not  improbable  that  he  visited  several  plaoes  during 
hia  exile:  the  intimate  knowledf;e  which  he  shows  respecting  the 
histoiy  of  the  Italiotes  and  Siceltotes  almost  inclines  one  to  suppose 
that  he  may  have  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  after  the  failure  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  in  the  latter  island.  His  property  in  Thrace 
would  however  naturally  lead  him  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  hia  time 
in  that  oountiy.  This  property,  which  was  very  considerable  (Thuoyd., 
iv.  105),  vraa  probably  derived  from  his  family,  whi^  came  from 
Thrace,  though  Harouliaua  says  that  he  obtained  it  by  marrying  a 
Thradan  heiress. 

How  long  he  lived  after  hia  return  from  exile,  and  whether  he 
continued  at  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  death,  is  quite  tmcertain. 
According  to  some  accoonta  he  was  assassinated  at  Awena,  according 
to  othera  he  died  at  Thasos,  and  hia  bones  were  carried  to  Athene. 
He  ia  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of 
Uiltiades. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  forma  the  aubjecb  of  the  History  of  Thucy- 
dides.  He  t^  us  that  he  foresaw  it  would  be  the  moat  important 
war  that  Oreeoa  had  ever  known,  aud  that  he  therefore  began  collect- 
ing materiala  for  its  hietoiy  from  ita  very  oommencement ;  that, 
where  he  had  to  rely  upon  the  teatimony  of  others,  he  carefully 
weighed  and  examined  the  atatements  that  were  made  to  him ;  and  that 
be  spared  neither  time  not  troable  to  arrive  at  the  troth,  and  that  in 
oooseqnende  of  his  exile  he  was  enabled  to  obtun  infbmution  from 
the  Peloponneaians  as  well  as  hia  own  country  man  {i.  22 ;  v.  26). 
Though  he  was  engaged  in  eollectittg  mt^eriala  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a 
regular  history  till  after  hia  return  from  exile,  since  he  alludes  ia 
many  parts  of  it  to  the  condosion  of  the  war  (L  13 ;  v.  28,  &&).  He 
did  not  however  live  to  complete  it:  the  ngfath  book  enda  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  B.a  411,  seven  yeara  before  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Even  the  eighth  book  itaelf  doea  not  seem  to  have 
received  the  last  reviaion  of  the  author,  although  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  doubtiag  its  genuineness,  aa  it  bears  on  every  page  indubitable 
traces  of  his  style  and  mode  of  thought.  Some  ancient  writers  how- 
aver  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  others  to  Theopompus  or  Xenophon. 
As  the  work  of  Thucydides  ia  evidently  incomplete,  it  would  appear 
that  it  waa  not  publiahed  in  tua  lifetime;  and  there  is  therefore  great 
probability  that  the  statement  ia  correct  which  attributes  the  publica- 
tion (tf  it  to  XeoophoiL  Niebabr  haa  brought  forward  reasons  which 
seem  to  render  it.  almost  certain  that  Xenophon's  '  Hellenioa '  consist 
of  two  distinct  works,  and  tiiat  the  last  five  books  were  not  published 
till  long  after  the  first  two.  The  first  two,  which  seem  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  the  '  Faralipomeoa '  of  Thuoydides  complete  the  history 
of  the  Feloponnasiim  war,  and  were  not  improbably  published  by 
Xenophon,  together  with  the  eight  books  of  ^luoydides.  (Niebuhr, 
in  *  Philological  Museum,'  L  i&5,  kc) 

The  firat  book  of  Thucydides  is  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
history.  He  commences  by  observing  that  the  Pdoponnesian  war 
was  more  important  than  any  that  had  been  known  before ;  and  to 
mora  Qiiat  be  xevisws  tire  state  of  Qreeoo  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  eomnuneemeot  of  the  war  (o.  1-21).  He  Vbaa  prooeeda 
to  inveatjgate  the  causes  which  led  to  i^  of  wUch  the  real  one  was 
tiie  jodoosy  whiidi  the  P^loponnesiase  entertained  of  the  power  of 
Athens ;  and  interrupts  hia  narrative  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Athenian  empire  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  (a  89-118).  He  had  an  additional  reason  for  making  this 
digroMion,  since  this  history  had  either  been  pasaed  over  by  prerions 
writers  altogether,  or  had  been  treated  laiefiy,  without  attration  to 
chronology  (c  97).  He  resumes  the  thread  of  hia  narrative  at  o.  119, 
with  the  negociationa  of  the  Feloponneeian  confederacy  previons  to 
the  declaration  of  the  war;  but  the  demand  of  the  Lacedsemoniani^ 
that  the  Athenians  should  drive  out  the  accused,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Athenians  requiring  the  LAeedsemonians  to  do  the  same,  leads 
to  another  digression  raspecting  the  treason  and  death  of  Pauaaoiaa 
(c.  128-IS4);  and  as  proofii  were  fbond  implieatuig  Themistooles 
in  the  designs  of  the  Spartan  king,  he  continues  the  digression 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  exile  and  death  of  Themistooles  {a. 
135-138),  He  then  resumes  the  narrative,  and  concludes  the  book 
with  the  speech  of  Pericles  whidi  induoed  the  Athenians  to  refuse 
oompliaace  with  the  demands  of  the  FeloponneaiaDa.  The  history  of 
the  vrar  does  not  Uiraefore  begin  till  tiie  second  book ;  but  it  would 
be  out  of  plaoe  to  gjve  here  an  abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Thuoydides  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not  his  object  to  afford 
amuHcment,  like  former  writers,  bat  to  give  snob  a  faithful  representa- 
tirai  of  the  past  as  would  serve  aa  n  guide  for  the  future  (i  22).  His 
obumttoD  of  human  character  was  profound ;  he  penetrates  with 
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extraordinary  clearsightedness  into  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
leading  actors  of  the  war ;  and  he  draws  from  the  events  he  relates 
those  lessona  of  political  wisdom  which  have  always  made  his  n  ork  a 
favoorite  study  with  thoughtfU  men  of  all  countries. 

He  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  it  is 
imposrible  to  read  his  Hlstoty  without  being  convinced  of  the  trust- 
worthiceas  of  hie  statements.  His  impartiality  also  ia  conspicuous : 
although  he  had  been  baniahed  from  hk  native  city,  he  does  not,  like 
Xenophon,  turn  renegade,  and  try  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  hia  own  countiymeo.  Although  a  contemporary,  and  one 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  afrits,  he  writes  as  free  from 
prejudice  and  party-feeling  as  U  he  had  lived  at  a  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  events  he  narrates. 

His  History  ia  constructed  on  entirely  different  prindplea  from 
those  of  bis  predecessors.  He  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  subject, 
and  seldom  inakes  any  digressions.  He  feels  deeply  the  importance  of 
his  work,  and  constantly  atrivea  to  impress  the  same  feeling  upon  his 
readers.  He  had  proposed  to  himself  a  noUe  subject,  and  writes  with 
the  ctmsdonsueee  of  the  value  of  his  labours,  aud  the  presentiment 
that  his  work  will  be  read  in  all  future  ages.  There  is  conssqnentiy  a 
moral  elevation  in  his  style  and  mode  of  treating  a  eulgec^  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  except  Tadtus. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  the  war,  Thucydides  pays  particular 
attention  to  chronology.  He  divides  eu;h  year  into  two  portions,  the 
summer  and  the  winter,  aud  Ls  careful  to  relate  under  eadi  the  events 
that  took  place  respectively  during  that  time.  The  apewhes  whidi  he 
introduces  are  not  mere  inventions  of  his  own,  but  contain  the  general 
sense  of  what  the  speakers  aotuidly  deUveted,  althoogb  the  st^e  and 
the  arrangement  are  his  (i.  22). 

The  style  of  Thucydides  is  marked  by  great  strength  and  energy. 
Not  only  his  expressions,  but  even  single  words  seem  to  have  been 
well  weighed  biaore  they  were  used ;  each  has*  its  proper  foroe  and 
significance,  and  none  sure  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and 
effect.  The  style  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Thuoydides  never 
intended  it  should  be  so,  even  to  hia  own  connt^men  :  his  work  was 
not  to  be  read  without  thought  Still  his  style  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  He  doea  not  sufficiently  consult  perspicuity,  which  is  the 
first  virtus  in  all  writing.  Hia  aentences  too  are  frequentiy  uimeces- 
sarOj  long,  and  the  ooastraoUons  haish  and  involved.  Theee  remarks 
are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  apeeehes  inserted  in  the  Hiatoiy, 
which  Cicero  foimd  as  difficult  as  we  do.  ('  Orator.,'  9.) 

The  Qreek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1602,  and  the 
sdiolia  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Latin  translation,  which  was 
mode  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at  Paris  in  fol.,  1513.  The  first 
Qreek  and  Latin  edition  was  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  Latin  being 
the  translation  of  Valla,  with  corrections  by  Stephens,  foL  1534. 
Among  the  modem  editions,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Bekker's, 
8  vols,,  8vo,  Berlin,  1821 ;  Poppo'e,  which  contams  two  volumes  of  pro- 
legomena, with  the  scholia  and  numerous  notes,  11  vols.  8vo.,  Leipidg, 
1821-1840;  Haack's,  with  selections  from  the  Greek  scholia  and 
short  notn,  which  the  student  will  find  very  useful,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1820,  reprinted  in  London,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1823;  Qiillcr'i^ 

2  vols.  8vo,  Leipaig,  1836,  2ad  edition,  reprinted  in  London;  Arnold's, 

3  vols.  8to,  Oxford,  1st  edition.  1830-1836;  and  Haaae's,  Paris,  1845. 
There  are  tron^Uons  of  Thuoydides  into  most  of  the  modem 

European  languages.  In  English  Uie  first  translation  was  made  by 
Thomas  KicoUs,  from  the  French  version  of  Seyael,  and  was 
publiahed  in  London,  fol.,  1550.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  transla- 
tions of  HobbsB  and  William  Smith,  which  have  been  frequentiy 
reprinted.  The  most  recent  are  by  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  8  vols.  8to> 
London,  1829,  and  by  Dale,  published  in  Bdm'a  '  dassieal  library.' 
A  recent  translation  in  German  is  by  Klein,  8va^  Hfinchen,  1826  : 
and  in  French  one  of  the  best  is  said  to  be  by  Gail. 

Kespectiug  the  life  of  Thuoydides,  the  reader  may  consult  Dod- 
well, '  Annales  Thncydidei  et  Xenophonteii,'  &c.,  4to,  Oxford,  1702: 
and  Kriiger,  *  Hnterauchnngm  iiber  das  Leben  des  Thocydidea, 
Berlin,  1832. 

THULDEN,  THEODOR  VAV,  bora  at  Bois  le-Duc  in  1607,  wu 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  assistants  of  Rubens,  with 
whom  he  was  also  a  favourite.  He  was  with  Bubens  in  Faris,  and  is 
said  to  have  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  aeries  of  the 
so-called  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  painted  in  honour  of  Mary  de* 
MedloL  Van  Thulden  is  distinguished  both  as  a  painter  and  as  an 
steher.  As  a  painter  he  exoalled  In  various  styles.  There  are  several 
large  picture^  both  historioal  and  all^rlcal,  by  him,  dispersed  over 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  he  painted  also  small  pictures  from 
common  life  in  the  manner  of  Teniers,  such  as  markets,  &irs,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  waa  frequently  employed  by  architectural  and  landscape 
painters  to  embellish  their  pictures  with  small  appropriate  figures,  m 
which  he  was  excellent ;  Too  painted  many  such  in  the  pictures  of 
Neefii  and  Steeuwyc^ 

Van  Thulden's  style  in  his  greater  works  is  altcwether  that  of 
Rubens,  and,  although  inferior  in  boldness  of  design  and  colouring,  his 
works  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Rubens;  the  '  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,'  in  St.  Michael's  church  at  Ghent,  waa  long  thought  to 
be  a  work  of  Rubena  In  chiar'oscuro.  Van  Thulden  was  nearly  if  not 
qmte  equal  to  bis  master.  A  'St  Sebastian,'  in  tha  church  of  .the 
Benurdloei  at  Ueehlin,  and  aa'j^f^^Jjjsjivj^^^^^^^lt^ 
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ohurch  of  the  JesoitB  at  Bruges,  were  oonaidered  tvo  of  his  boat  altar- 
pieoeB.  While  at  Paris  be  painted  twenty-four  pictores  of  the  Life  of 
8k  John  of  Ibtbft  in  the  ditueh  of  the  Mathnrini,  wbioh  he  Umself 
etohed  on  copper  in  1638 ;  the  pieturee  haT*  ^oe  been  pidnted  over. 
Van  Thnlden's  etahinga  are  numeroofl,  and  In  a  masterly  style :  he 
puUished  a  set  of  fi^y-eight  platei  from  the  paintings  of  Nicol6 
Abati  at  Fontsinebleaa,  after  the  daugns  of  Frimaticoio,  which  are 
greatiy  valued,  for  as  the  ptuDtings  were  destroyed  in  17S8,  thsy  are 
ail  that  remaios  of  the  origiou  designs.  They  have  been  copied 
aarend  times :  the  original  set  appeared  under  the  fdllowing  title : 
*]>aTraTaax  AUlytat,  desMignea  par  le  Sieur  de  Sainot-Martin,  de  la 
fiifon  Qu'ils  ee  voyent  dans  la  Uaison  Royale  de  Fontainebleau,  peint 
par  le  Siear  Nicolas,  et  grav^  an  cuirie  par  Theodore  Tan  Thulden, 
avco  le  auject  et  I'ezplicatioQ  morale  de  ohaque  figure.'  Ho  etched 
also  forty-two  plates  after  Habeas,  of  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  the 
Cardiaal-Infant  into  Antwwp :  'PommintrtntasFardinaQdi,' fto.  The 
wght  plates  of  ^  History  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  which  he  pnt 
Rnbens'  name,  are  ooniidered  to  be  from  hia  own  designs ;  they  ore 
entitled,  *  Oe  verlooren  Soon,  door  P.  P.  Rubens.  Th.  Van  Tfanldea 
fee'   Van  Thulden  died  in  bis  native  place,  Bois-le-Dac,  in  1676. 

THCMMEL,  MOHITZ  AUGUST  VON,  a  German  writer  who  was 
greatly  admired  by  bis  contemporaries,  end  who  still  continues  to  hold 
a  high  literary  rank  wiUi  hia  own  countrymen.  He  was  born  at 
Sdithifeld,  near  laipiag.  May  27th  17S8,  where  his  father  posseased 
condderable  property,  but  lost  much  of  it  by  the  plundering  of  the 
Prussian  troops  in  Kuony,  1746.  Moritz,  who  was  the  second  eon  of 
a  family  of  nineteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1756. 
There  he  found  in  Gellert  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  friend ;  and 
he  olio  formed  on  acquaintance  with  Weisse,  Babener,  von  Kleist,  &c, 
and,  among  others,  with  an  old  advocate  named  Bals,  who  at  his 
dmthf  in  1776,  left  him  the  whole  of  hia  fortune,  24,000  dollars.  This 
RDcession  of  wealth  enabled  3f  oriti  to  give  up  the  ptacea  he  held  under 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg,  first  as  Kammer-j  anker,  and,  from  1768, 
as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  and  to  retire  in  1788  to  Sonnebom, 
an  estate  of  his  wife,  at  which  pUce  and  at  Qotha  he  continued  chiefly 
to  reside  until  bis  death,  whidi  happened  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Coburg,  October  26th  1817.  Thiimmel's  literary  reputation  was 
eatabliBhed  by  his '  WUhelnriDe,'  a  <  comio  poem  In  prose,*  first  pub- 
lished in  1764.  This  short  prodnction,  for  it  ia  in  otily  flte  cantos  or 
chapters,  was  received  as  •ometbing  altogether  new  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  as  a  masterpiece  of  policed  hnmour  and  playful  satire.  It 
was  translated  not  only  into  Frooch,  but  Putch,  Italian,  and  Rusaian; 
ud  it  has  been  reprinted  entire  in  WoIfTs  '  Encjdoptidie '  (1842). 
His  poetical  tale,  '  Die  Inocalation  der  Lieb^'  1771,  and  other  pieces 
hi  versa,  did  aot  add  mueh  to  his  fkme ;  but  Us  last  and  longest  work 
*  Reise  in  den  Uittaglichen  Provinien  von  Frankrdeh '  (TruvAa  In  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  France),  in  9  vols.,  1799-1805,  is  also  his  htetnry 
ehef-d'ceuvre.  Inatead  of  being,  as  its  title  would  import,  the  mere 
record  of  his  tours  in  that  country,  it  is,  like  Sterne's  'Sentimental 
Journey,*  to  a  great  extent,  a  work  of  fiction,  interapersed  with  frag- 
msuta  ia  verse,  which  breathe  more  of  poetry  than  his  other  produc- 
tions of  that  kind.  It  aboonds  with  satiilo  bunonr  and  pleasantly, 
with  witty  and  sfarawd  observations,  and  shows  the  anthor  to  have  been 
an  aoeompliahed  man  of  the  world,  intimately  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  That  It  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit  and  pretension  may 
be  Buppoied  from  the  notice  it  boa  obtained  from  Schiller,  in  his  essay 
'Ueber  Naive  nnd  SentimentalUohe  Dichtung;'  who,  if  he  praises  it 
with  greater  reserve  than  other  critics,  admit*  ttiat,  aa  a  work  of 
amusement,  it  la  one  of »  anpeziw  kind,  and  will  as  sneb  eontinue  to 
enjoy  the  ebatactar  It  haa  obtained.  A  portrait  of  Thflmmal,  after 
Oaeer,  is  prefixed  to  the  6th  volnme  of  the  'Kene  Bibliothek  da 
Bdifinen  WiMoiMdiafteD,'  s  oompkte  edition  of  hit  works,  in  ux 
volumes. 

THUMBERG,  CARL  PETTER,  an  emhient  Sn-edieh  traveller  and 
botanlit,  and  professor  of  natural  bistMry  in  the  University  of  Upsal, 
was  bom  on  the  11th  of  November  1748,  at  J8nko{Mng  in  Sweden, 
where  hia  fiither  was  a  olergf  man.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  Univer- 
^ty  of  Upsal  for  the  purpoae  of  studying  medicine,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Linnieua.  Under  hia  iostruotion  he  acquired  that 
toate  for  natural  hiatoiy  which  so  remarkably  diatingaished  the  school 
of  Linnaeus,  and  which  boa  given  to  the  world  so  many  famona  natu- 
raiiats.  Having  completed  lua  coune  of  atudy,  he  graduated  in  1770, 
and  WM  honoured  by  having  bestowed  upon  him  the  Kohrean 
penaion  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Although  the  sum  was  email, 
about  fifteen  ponnda  per  annum,  he  determined  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  improvement*  and  aeoordinj^  left  Upaal  for  the  purpose  of 
vieiUng  Paris  and  the  universities  of  Holland.  Whilst  in  Amaterdam 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  botaniets  and  florista  of  that  cit^,  and 
tbey  auggested  to  him  the  desiraUeneas  of  some  person  visiting  Japan 
Ibr  the  pnrpon  of  exploring  iti  vegetable  treasures.  Thunberg  imme- 
diately offinod  his  services,  and  a  situation  as  surgeon  to  one  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  vessels  having  been  obtained  for  him,  he 
left  Amsterdam  for  Japan  in  the  year  1771.  He  landed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  leamiug  amongst  the  Dutch  settlers 
there  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  the  only  European  language 
noken  exteoaiTely  in  Japan,  and  also  iu  the  hope  of  adding  to  bU 
uowledge  of  natural  objeeta  by  researohea  In  Africa.  Here  he  made 
wmal  ezoitfrioLi  Into  the  interior,  visiting  various  of  the  native  tribes, 
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and  after  having  remained  three  winters  at  the  Cape,  where  he  odl' 
lected  much  valuable  informatitm,  he  set  aul  in  177S  for  Java  and  the 
Japan  Isles.  He  ramained  In  these  islands  five  yeara,  making  largo 
collections  of  the  |dants  of  theae  countries,  as  well  as  obaravations  on 
the  habits,  maunere,  and  language  of  their  inhabitants.  His  aUlity  to 
labour  however  during  his  rpsidenoe  both  in  Afrios  and  Asia,  was 
very  much  diminished  by  a  frightful  accident  which  he  met  with  on 
first  leaving  Holland.  The  keeper  of  the  atorea  in  the  ship,  having 
inadvertently  given  out  white  lead  instead  of  flour,  it  was  mixed  with 
flour  and  uaed  tot  making  panoaks%  of  wkhdi  the  whole  omr  partook. 
All  were  ill,  and  many  aufierad  anwAj  at  the  time,  but  none  was  so 
bad  aa  Thunberg ;  he  only  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  through 
his  long  life  always  laboured  under  the  debility  and  deraogement  his 
^tom  had  thus  received.  He  returned  to  his  native  oountry  in 
1779,  making  first  a  abort  stay  in  EngUnd.  Here  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph  Backs,  Dryander,  and  Solander,  and 
availed  hiouelf  of  the  mtenaive  coUeo^n  of  planta  fiwm  all  puts  at 
the  world,  and  valuable  librat^  of  Joseph,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
adding  to  hia  botanical  knowledge.  During  his  absence  he  lud  bcMi 
made  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Up^al  in  1777,  and  in  1784  was 
installed  in  the  chair  of  the  great  Linnams  aa  professor  of  botany. 
In  1765  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Waaa,  and  in  181S 
commander  of  the  same  mder. 

On  gaining  his  home,  l^unberg  immediately  commeneed  amng^ 
the  vast  maaa  of  materials  he  had  collected  in  his  travela  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  His  first  important  worit  was  a  description  of 
the  Japanese  plants,  which  waa  published  at  Iieipaig  in  1784,  with 
the  tide  'Flora  Japonica,  aiatena  Plantas  Insularum  Japonioantm, 
secundum  Syatema  Sexuale  emendatum,'  8vo,  and  illuatrated  with 
thirty-nine  engravings,  Jo  tbb  work  a  great  number  of  new  plaota 
were  deeoribed  and  wranged  aoewdiag  to  the  Lionssa  mton.  in 
whldi  ha  ventured  to  dispense  witii  the  three  dsssea  eallad  MMimd^ 
Dicscia,  and  Polygamia.  He  anbaeqnenUy  published  aoma  botanical 
observations  on  this  *  Flora,'  in  the  MOfmd  volnme  of  the  '  Tranaao- 
tioDs'  of  the  Llnniean  Society. 

In  1788  he  commeneed  the  publication  of  an  account  of  his  travels, 
under  the  titie,  'Resa  ntl  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  forattad  iiren  1770-79,' 
8vo,  UpsaL  This  iroA  wm  completed  ia  four  Tolnmes,  and  containa 
a  fhll  account  of  his  eventful  llf^  from  the  time  he  started  from  Upaal 
with  his  Kobrean  pension,  till  he  returned  to  the  same  place  laden 
with  treasnrea  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region.  In  these  volnmes 
he  has  taken  great  pnins  to  collect  all  poasible  information  on  the 
medicinal  and  dietetic  propertiea  of  plants  in  the  countriee  he  visited, 
aa  well  aa  their  uses  in  rund  and  domestic  economy.  He  reoommends 
several  new  plants  for  oultivation  in  Europe  as  aubstitutes  for  thosa 
in  present  ussk  ^is  work  also  gives  a  simple  and  pleasing  account  of 
the  original  natives  of  the  places  in  which  he  sojourned,  as  well  as  of 
the  European  aettlera.  It  has  been  tmnelatad  into  German  by  Groa- 
kund,  and  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  It  appeared  in  English  at 
London  in  1793,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1796. 

His  next  work  was  a  'Prodromua  Plantarum  Capensium,  Annis 
1772-76  oolleetarom,'  Upsalia,  1794-1800 :  bring  an  account  of  the 
plants  he  had  collected  at  the  Cape.  From  1794  to  1805  h*  puV 
iiahed  in  folio,  under  the  title  *  Icones  Plautarum  Japonicamm,* 
Upaalite,  a  series  of  plates  illuatrative  of  the  botany  of  tiie  Japan 
Islea.  'Theae  were  followed  by  the  '  Flora  Capenais,'  8to,  Upa^in, 
1807-13.  In  this  work  the  moat  complete  view  of  the  botany  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  la  given  that  haa  hitherto  been  pnbliahed.  In 
1807,  in  ouy'ancUon  with  Billberg,  he  publiabod  the  'Flaatamm 
Brasuienaium  Decas  Prima,*  4to,  Up^alise.  In  this  work  the  planta 
collected  by  Fteireiss  and  Sauwl&ndor,  in  the  province  of  Minoa 
Gera^  in  Braail,  are  described;  but  the  sufaaeqnent  parts  were 
published  by  other  hands. 

Besides  the  above  works,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Thunberg  oa  a 
traveller  and  a  botanist  mainly  reata,  he  waa  the  author  of  almost 
countless  memotra  and  academical  diesertations.  The  snl^eets  of 
these  were  chiefly  those  which  his  long  residence  in  Africa  and  Asia 
afforded.  The  m^ority  of  them  are  upon  botanical  topics;  not  a  few 
however  are  devoted  to  a  conaideratioa  of  zoological  aubjeetai 
Although  botany  was  hia  primary  object  in  his  travels,  he  yet  loet 
DO  opportunity  of  obtainiog  a  knowledge  of  the  new  animals  he  met 
with,  and  several  of  hia  papers  are  deecriptions  of  these.  He  pub- 
lished several  memoire  in  the  London  *Fhiloaophioiil  Tranaactions,' 
and  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Linntcan  Society,  also  in  the  Trans 
actions  of  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Dutch  scientific  societiea  and 
joamalf,  and  a  much  greater  namber  in  those  of  Sweden.  The  acar 
demiool  disaertations  bearing  his  name,  and  presented  at  the  Unlvenlfy 
of  Upaal,  arc  nearly  100  In  namber,  and  were  pnbliahed  between  the 
years  1789  and  1818. 

Thunberg  waa  elected  an  honorary  member  of  sixty-six  learned 
societies.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  on  tiie  8th  of 
August  1828. 

Uetrius  named  a  genus  of  |dants  In  the  natural  order  Aeemtlkaeea, 
in  honour  of  him,  Thunhergia.  The  following  genera  of  plants  have 
species  named  after  him  : — Ixia,  Iiolepit,  Oyperui,  Imperata,  SpattJla, 
Convolvviut,  Campamila,  Qardenia,  Atriplex,  Hydrocotyle,  Jthui,  Crat- 
tula,  Berherit,  Erica,  Pauerina,  Thalictrvm,  Coeevlvi,  JPgutwijur, 
ffypntm,  Fitaidtnt,  Oyitoseira,  Oyalecta,  and  Endocarpon.  ^  insecti^ 
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th«  gtnan  Ilaa-palut,  Lygceut,  Pyrolu,  and  Tinea  hato  apeoieo  namaa 
aftar  Thiuibars. 

Tbonberg  was  an  amiable  kind  man,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fUendi  and  pupils.  Tbe  great  additions  that  be  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  world,  as  well  as  their  uses  to  man, 
place  lum  amongst  the  most  diatinguished  botanists  of  the  laet  and 
present  century.  He  wsa  not  great  as  a  vegetable  physiologist,  nor 
did  ho  attempt  anything  miwe  in  syttematic  botany  than  a  ilight  emen- 
dation of  tbe  Bystem  of  Linneeua.  As  ft  traveller,  Thunberg  is  remark- 
able for  the  accuracy  of  ids  obserrationa  on  the  masnera,  habits,  and 
domestic  eoonomy  of  the  people  that  be  visited. 

THUBLOE,  JOHN,  who  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  daring 
tbe  Commonweoltii,  was  bom  in  1613,  at  Abbots  Ro'diog,  in  Essex,  of 
wbiob  plaoa  liia  father,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Thurloe,  was  rector.  He  was 
detuned  f»r  the  piofeasion  of  the  law,  Tbtough  the  interest  of  Oliver 
St.  Jmu,  wfao  WM  bis  patron  throagh  life,  he  wai  appointed,  in 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  tiio  parliament  oommisBioaers  for  conducting 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  He  was  oalled  to  the  bar  after  this,  is  1817, 
by  the  aociety  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  in  March  1648  he  received  the 
appointment  of  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  cursitor's  fines  "worth  at 
leaat  86(U.  per  annum,"  aays  Whitelocko ;  "  and  in  Uiia  plaoe  was  Mr. 
Thmloa  aSTTBiit  to  Ur.  Solicitor  St  John."   ('Memorial^'p.  296.) 

Tiuiiloo  hM  1^  behind  bim  a  diatinot  duiial  of  knowledge  of  or 
Mutidpation  in  King  Cfaaries'a  death,  which  took  place,  as  is  well 
Known,  in  Jaooary  1640.  Writing  to  Sir  Hatbottle  Grimston  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  reports  that  St.  John  had  been  Cromwell's 
oonniellor  on  ttiat  and  on  other  oocauous,  and  "  that  I  was  the  medium 
or  band  between  them  by  whioh  their  ooaoaels  were  commnnioated  to 
each  other,"  he  ai^a,  "  I  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  that  fact  Mid  to 
all  the  eoanads  about  it,  haviog  not  had  tbe  least  oommanlcatton  with 
any  person  whateoerer  therein."  (Tburloe's  *  State  Papers,'  vol  vil, 
p.  814.)  It  waa  very  unlikely  that  a  person  in  Tharloe's  subordinate 
position  at  that  time  should  have  been  consulted ;  and  if  it  were  a 
question  of  any  importance  whether  he  approved  the  king's  death 
or  not,  his  subMqnent  oontinual  identification  with  the  authors  of  titat 
mufc  ii  more  than  snGBoient  to  fix  him  with  responsibility. 

On  tihe  iifh  of  Felffuary  1650  Ilinrloe  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
offioeis  of  the  treasury  of  the  company  of  nodertakers  for  draiuiag 
Bedford  Lerd,  a  new  efibrt  to  drain  this  tract  of  couotty  having  been 
set  <m  foot  t£e  year  before.  In  a  letter  from  St.  John  to  Thurloe, 
dated  April  18, 1652  ('  State  Papers,'  vol  i ,  p.  206),  wliich  is  interest- 
ing as  ebowing  the  terms  ou  which  Thnrioe  and  St.  John  were,  we  find 
that  Thurloe  was  then  on  an  offioial  tout  of  inspectitm :  '*  Now  you 
are  upon  the  pUce,  it  would  be  well  to  see  all  the  works  on  the  north 
of  Bedford  river  to  be  begun.  Pray  by  the  next  let  me  know  whether 
Bedford  liver  be  finished  as  to  the  bottoming."  In  tbe  same  latter 
are  directioDs  from  St.  Jolin,  now  lord-chief-justice,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  place  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  whioh  it 
would  appear  that  Thbrloe  was  in  the  habit  of  managing  St.  John's 
private  afibdia  for  him.  The  Mune  latter  oontaiBS  St  John'a  eongratu* 
Ui&am  to  Thurloe  on  his  appointmant  as  ssoretaiy  to  the  council  of 
state,  whioh  appointment  had  just  tsken  place :  "  I  hear  from  Sir 
Hen.  Vayne,  and  otherwise,  of  your  election  into  Ur.  Frost's  place, 
with  the  ctrcanutancee.  God  forUd  I  should  in  the  least  repine  at 
any  of  bia  works  of  Providence,  much  more  at  thoee  idating  to  your 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  many.  No,  I  bless  him.  As  soon  aa  I 
beard  the  news,  in  what  oonoemsd  yon,  I  rqoioed  in  it  upon  those 
grounda.  Ko,  go  on  and  proaper :  let  not  your  hands  faint :  wait 
upon  Him  In  his  ways,  and  He  tliat  bath  called  you  will  cause  bis 
pretence  and  blessing  to  go  along  with  yon."  In  the  oouise  of  the 
previous  year,  1651»  Thnrioe  had  been  to  the  HagnSk  as  aeoretaty 
to  St.  John  and  StiiaUandt  •mhaisadori  totbeatateaof  the  United 
Provinoea, 

When  CKunweU  funmH  ttie  ]hotectonhip,  in  December  1653, 
Thurloe  waa  apptdnted  hb  amntaiy  of  state.  In  ooneequenoe  of  his 
attaining  to  this  distinetion,  he  was,  in  the  February  succeeding, 
elected  a  bencfasr  of  the  sooieW  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Thnrioe  waa 
elected  membM-  fiir  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  CromweH's  second  parliament, 
called  in  June  1654,  and  framed  on  the  model  preacribed  by  the 
InatrumeDt  of  OoTenunsnb  He  waa  roeleoted  for  the  Iile  of  Kly  in 
tite  next  pariitimw^  oalled  in  Soptamber  1656.  CnnnweU  obtained 
firam  this  parUamant  an  aot  lattUng  tiie  ofltoe  poat  of  letten^  both 
inland  and  foreign,  Ui  the  state  for  ever,  and  granting  power  to  tbe 
Protector  to  let  it  fcv  elsTon  years  at  anch  rent  as  be  should  judge 
reasonable ;  and  it  was  let  by  bim  to  Thurloe  at  a  rent  of  4000^. 
a  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  him  when  the 
Bump  ParliamenI  had  canodled  the  grant.  <*  State  Papers,'  voL  viL, 
p.  78a)  It  is  to  ba  iniBrred  that  he  made  much  profit  this  fitrming 
of  the  postage.  The  adaiy  of  Us  seoretaryahip  of  staU  waa  SOOC 
a  year.  He  is  desotnwd  in  a  *NarAtive  of  the  Late  Parliament,' 
reprinted  in  tbe  '  Harleian  Misoellany '  (vol.  ill.  p.  453>,  as  "  secretary 
of  state  and  ohief  postmsater  of  EngUnd,  [daoeB  of  a  vast  income." 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  Wbitelooke's  'Memorials,'  under 
thedsteof  Ai«a  9,  16(7:— "A  plot  diiooveied  by  tbe  vigilancy  of 
nmrlosk  of  an  intended  insurrection  by  MajorOsoeral  Harriaon  and 
many  of  tiie  FifUi-lbinarDhy  Ken  "  (p.  665).  Thurloe  afterward^  1^ 
CrMQWdTa  dfriro^iapotced  <ui  the  aat^  of  this  plot  to  the  parlia* 
mn^  aad  leodnd  in  Us  pbwe  the  thanks     the  hoosi^  thtoo^  tlie 


speaker,  fbr  his  detection  of  the  plot,  and  "  for  the  great  aarvioes  done 
by  hiih  to  tbe  oommonwealth  and  to  the  parliament^  both  In  this  and 
many  other  particulars."  On  the  13th  of  July  1657  he  was  sworn  one 
of  tbe  privy  council  to  the  Protector,  appointed  in  acoordance  with 
the  'Humble  Petition  and  Advice.'  Uonours  now  oame  thick  upon 
him.  la  tbe  year  1658  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  tbe 
Charter<Housa  snd  chancellor  of  tbe  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  Septembsr  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  BiobMrd  was  wo- 
claimed  in  his  stead.  In  the  parliament  tiiat  was  oalled  in  Dacembsr, 
Tburloe  waa  solicited  to  sit  for  Tewksbary,  in  a  letter  which  ii  worth 
extracting,  as  showing  liis  estimation  and  poution  at  this  time,  and  the 
spirit  of  constituencies : — "  Noble  Sir,  We  understand  tbat  you  are 
pleased  so  much  to  honour  this  poor  corporation  aa  to  accept  of  oar 
free  and  unanimous  eleotiag  you  one  of  oar  burgesses  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  to  ut  a  member  for  this  place.  Sir,  we  are  ao  sensible 
of  tbe  greatness  of  the  obligation,  that  we  know  not  by  what  expree- 
sions  Buffiotently  to  demonstrate  our  acknowledgements  ;  only  at 
present  we  beseech  you  to  sccept  of  this  for  an  eamsst,  that  whom* 
soever  you  shall  think  worthy  to  be  your  partner  sbidl  have  tho 
second  election;  and  our  seal  and  hearty  afiections  to  serve  and 
honour  you  whilst  we  are,  as  we  shall  ever  strive  to  be.  Sir,  your 
most  hnnible  and  oldiged  servants,"  Ac. :  lignsd  by  the  bailifib  and 
justices  of  Tewkabnry,  C  State  Papers,*  Tol.  vii.,  p.  672.)  He  was 
not  after  all  chosen  for  Tewksbury.  He  was  elected  for  Wisbech, 
Huntingdon,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  election  for  the 
last  was  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  celelsated  Dr. 
Cudworth,  who  wrote  to  him  in  thu  strain : — "  We  being  all  very  glad 
that  there  was  a  person  of  so  much  worth  and  so  good  a  fkia&d  to  the 
univertity  and  learning  as  yonnal^  whom  we  might  betrast  with  the 
core  of  our  privil^ee  ana  oonoernmentB."  ('  State  Papers^'  vol 
p.  687.)  Thnrioe  made  his  election  to  sit  for  the  University  of 
Camhrugeu 

Tbe  meeting  of  this  parliament  was  the  beginning  of  disconteDfe 
and  of  Biohsrd  Cromwell's  fall  We  find  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  viewing  the  oomploints  of  the  army  and  of  the 
opposition  in  parliament  as  pobted  piinmpally  ngninot  hinsolf,  and 
stating  that  he  had  aaked  the  Froteetwa  pnmisdon  to  retire  ttom  his 
office.  **  I  trust,"  he  adds,  **  other  honest  men  will  have  their  oppw* 
tunity,  and  may  do  the  same  thing  with  myself  with  better  aooeptanoe, 
having  not  been  engaged  in  many  particulars,  as  I  have,  in  your  father's 
lifetime,  wtiieh  must  be  the  true  reason  of  these  etirrings ;  for  tliey 
were  all  set  on  foot  before  his  now  bighneas  had  done  or  refused  one 
nogle  tfain^  or  had  taesiTed  any  advice  itom  any  one  parson  iiAatao* 
ever."  Thnrioe  remained  howerar  aecretary  of  state.  It  was  me  of 
the  objects  est  before  themselves  by  the  royallata  in  this  parltameoty 
who,  by  uniting  with  the  republican  party,  formed  a  moat  troubieeomo 
opposiuoa  to  Biobard  Cromwell's  government,  to  impeaoh  Thurloe ; 
but  this  object  was  yet  undeveloped  when  the  parliament  was  diaaolved. 
Thurloe  appears  to  have  given  strong  counsel  agsinst  the  dissolution, 
though  it  is  gsnaroUy  stated  otherfruc^  on  the  authority  of  the  follow- 
ing passa^  in  Whitelocke:— ''Bidhardadriaed  with  the  Lord Brcghill, 
Fieunes,  Thurloe,  Wolsey,  myself,  and  B<nne  others,  whether  it  were 
not  fit  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament :  most  of  them  were  fbr  it; 
I  doubted  the  succeu  of  it"  (p.  677).  Those  mentioned  ore  verr  few 
of  the  oonncil,  and,  even  if  there  had  been  no  others,  it  wowd  be 
quite  wmaiitent  with  the  words  of  this  passage  that  'Thnrioe  should 
have  sided  with  Whitelocke.  That  Thurioe  etrennondy  oppoeed  tbe 
dissolution  la  distinotiy  stated,  and  with  dreumstaQtiol  mention  of  the 
auth(»rl^,  in  Calamy'a  Life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  Howe's  Woifc^  p.  9, 
ed.  1724,  foL  We  know  further  that  the  dissolution  vnw  urged  on 
Biohud  Cromwell  by  tbe  republican  and  royalist  parties,  which  were 
united  against  Thurlosw  Whitelocke  says,  a  littie  afterwards,  of  the 
disstdation,  that  it  "caused  much  trouble  in  the  minds  of  many  honest 
men;  the  oavaUora  and  npuhUeaas  rejoleed  at  it*  One  of  HtM  "maoj 
honest  mm"  waa  donbtfeas  Thnrioe.  (See  alio  OUraudon's  'State 
Papers,*  vol.  iiL,  pp.  420-60.)  Tbe  Immediate  consequence  of  the 
dtuolution  waa  the  summoning,  by  Fleetwood  and  the  ooaudl  of 
officers,  of  the  Bump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Richard  Cromwell's 
deposition. 

The  letters  written  during  Kiohard  Cromwell's  abort  Proieetorate, 
in  the  third  vcdume  of  dareadon'a  *8tato  Papery'  ore  full  of  abknow* 
ledgmenti  of  Thnrloe^s  inflnenoe  with  Bldiard  Cromwall,  and  of  the 
importance  attached  to  him  by  the  intriguing  Royalists.  Thus, 
Cooper,  one  of  Hyde's  spies,  writes  to  Iilm,  Februsry  IfL  1669,  "Crom* 
well  is  governed  by  Tburloe,  whether  for  fear  or  love  I  know  not ;  but 
sure  it  is,  he  hath  power  to  dispose  him  against  the  sense  of  right, 
or  indeed  bis  own  interests.  Tburloe's  maUoe,  I  doubt,  will  never 
suffer  hiai  to  do  us  good"  (p.  425).  Again  Hyde  writes  to  another  of 
his  agents^  Brodriok,  "There  ta  nothing  we  have  Uioogbt  of  more 
importonoe,  or  have  given  more  in  duuf^  to  our  friends  iinoe  the 
iN^niDg  of  the  parliament,  tlian  that  they  should  advance  all  charges 
and  aoeusations  against  Tburloe  and  St  John,  who  will  never  think  of 
serving  the  king ;  and  if  they  two  were  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Cromwell's  apirtta 
would  &I1  apace"  (p.  428).  "It  ii  atna^"  Hyde  writes  a  monfli 
after,  March  10, 1660,  "they  faava  not  ia  aU  this  time  Ml  np<m  Thnrioe 
awl  thoee  other  persona  who  adTanoad  (komwell'B  ~  .    .  ~ 
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eonfaw  to  jon,"  Hyde  writes,  "I  cannot  oomprabflod  why  Thurloe, 
and  even  his  master  St.  John,  ahonld  not  be  very  ready  to  diapoae 
Cromwell  to  join  with  Uia  king,  and  why  tbey  ahoold  not  reasonably 
promise  themselTea  mmre  partioiJar  advantages  from  thence  than  flrom 
anything  elce  that  is  like  to  &11  out"  (p.  ii9).  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  serious  thoughta  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of 
BoUdtiog  Thurloe'B  and  St.  John's  aid  (p.  477).  Bat  Tborloe  after* 
wards  becomes  again  an  object  of  fear  to  Hyda  During  the  goTem- 
ment  by  the  army,  be  writes,  "I  do  lesB  understand  how  'Thorioe 
shapes,  and  is  in  danger  to  be  exempted  oat  of  the  Aot  of  Oblivion, 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  meddles  as  muoh  as 
WW  in  the  foraign  iatelligenoe  "  (p.  S32). 

Od  the  14th  of  January  1660,  Thurloe  was  succeeded  in  bis  offloe  of 
secretary  of  state  by  Scot,  one  of  the  republican  party ;  bat  he  was 
reappointed  on  the  27th  of  Febmary.  His  patent  as  chief  postmaster 
had  been  eanoelled  in  the  interval,  on  the  2nd  of  Febmary.  ('  Com- 
mons' Jontaali^'  Tol.  viL  f.  588.)  In  the  movementa  tiial  followed  for 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  ^urloe  made  an  offer  of  his  serviceB  to 
those  who  were  bringing  about  that  event  Sir  K  Hyde  writes  to 
Sir  John  Orenville,  April  2Srd,  1660,  "  We  have  since  I  saw  yon, 
received  very  frank  overtures  from  Secretary  Thurlo^  wil^  many  great 
profeMioDS  of  reaolving  to  eerve  the  king,  and  not  only  in  bis  own 
endeavoon,  bot  the  services  of  his  frinidB,  who  are  easily  enough 
guessed  at  This  oomea  ihrourit  the  bands  of  a  person  who  will  not 
deoeive  us,  nor  is  easily  to  be  deceived  himself,  except  by  sueh  bold 
dinimnlatioDoftheother,whiehcaDnotbe  at  first  diaoernea.  •  .  .  The 
king  retnmed  each  answers  as  are  ht,  and  desires  to  see  some  ^ecta  of 
his  good  affeotion,  and  then  he  will  find  his  serviee  more  acoeptable." 
(Thurloe's  'State  Papers,'  voL  viL,  p.  897.)  And  Hyde  goes  on  to  in- 
etroct  his  correapondent  to  oonsmt  Hook  as  to  Thorlos's  character, 
and  M  to  his  power  to  be  ctf  use,  lappoalng  he  were  sincerely  vrilling. 
On  the  IStli  of  Uqr  Tborloe  was  aocoaed  by  the  parliament  of  high 
treason,  and  ordered  to  be  seoored ;  but  on  the  29th  of  June  a  vote 
was  passed  "allowing  him  liberfy  to  attend  the  secretary  of  state,  at 
such  times  as  they  [the  House]  shall  appoint,  and  tor  so  long  a  time  as 
they  shall  own  bis  attendance  for  tbe  service  of  the  state,  without  any 
trouble  or  molestatioa  dozing  such  attendanos^  and  in  his  going  and 
ratnming  to  and  from  the  seoratsiy  ttf  states  ai^  formH  order  of  (his 
Hoon  notwithstanding;" 

After  his  release  from  impiisonment,  he  retired  to  Qreat  Hilton  in 
Oxfordshire  where  he  gennally  reeided  except  in  term-time,  when  he 
occupied  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  said  that  he  was  often 
■olioited  by  Charles  II.  to  resume  public  business,  and  always  refused, 
telling  the  king  that  he  despaired  of  serring  him  as  he  had  served 
CcomitaU,  whoM  nlo  was  to  sedc  out  man  for  plaees,  and  not  pUoea 
for  men.  (Birchi  'Life  of  Thurioe,*  prefixed  to  'Stale  Papers.' 
p.  xix.)   Thorbe  died  at  Linooln's-Ion  on  the  Slst  of  Febmary,  1668. 

He  had  been  twioe  married,  and  left  four  sons  and  two  dMightera, 
all  by  his  second  wife,  a  ristar  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbory.  He  was 
posseased,  during  the  days  of  power,  of  the  manors  of  Whittlesey 
St  Mary's  and  Whittleaey  St  Andrew's,  and  the  reotory  of  Whittle- 
asy  8t  Uaij'a,  in  the  Ide  of  ffly,  and  of  Wisbeeh  Gkstla  wUoh 
he  rebuilt  Bat  after  the  SesUmtion  they  revertod  to  the  Kshop 
of  Sly<  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Conunous'  Joamals  of  the  18Ut 
of  lEay  1660  :  "Hr.  Secretary  Thurloe  put  out  of  the  ordinance  for 
asaesament  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  (voL  viiL  p.  36).  Dr.  Bhxih  says  he  had 
BO  estate  of  about  iOOl.  a-year  at  Astwood  in  Bnokingbamsbire.  In  a 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memoir  of  his  eon^n-law  in  St  Paul's 
Cborch.  Bedford  ('Cob's  HSS,'  vol.  iiL,  pu  48),  Thurloe  la  deaoribed  aa 
of  Astwood,  Bucks. 

Tliarloe  does  not  appear  to  have  pooHSMd  any  striUog  qualities, 
^ther  moral  or  intellectual,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  oontempo- 
nries ;  and  we  know  little  else  of  him  than  that  he  had  great  powers  of 
buaineis.  Burnet  describes  him  as  "  a  very  dexterous  nun  at  getting 
intelligence."  ('  Hist  of  his  own  Times,'  t  66.)  E^tom  a  story  in 
Burnet  xaUttre  to  Synderoomb'a  oonspiraoy  againsb  Cromwdl,  and 
from  what  is  said  by  Pepys  of  If  orlaod,  whan  aMbtut  to  Thurloe 
who  played  his  master  fiuse^  and  gained  a  barooetqy  from  Charles  II. 
for  faia  treaoheij,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  generous 
disposition,  or  much  liked  by  those  who  were  under  him.  Horland 
attributed  his  misconduct  to  "Thurloe's  bad  usage  of  him."  (Pepyt 
*Diai7' under  Hay  lS,and  Augnat  14, 1660.  [UORLaKD,  SmSAMUBM 
Bomet'a  story  is,  that  Thurloe  treated  U^tly  informatiian  which  had 
been  gjvan  him  of  the  design  on  Cromwell's  life,  and  that  when,  on  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  design,  (VomweU  became  aware  that 
informaUon  had  been  given  to  Thurloe,  on  which  he  had  not  acted, 
and  blamed  Thurloe  for  bis  conduct  Thurloe  availed  himself  of  his 
influenoe  witii  the  Protector  to  maligD  bis  informant ;  "  So  he  (the 
informant)  found,"  says  Bamet»  "how  dangerous  it  waa  even  to  pre- 
aarve  a  prinoe  (so  he  railed  him),  whan  a  miniBter  ym  wounded  in  the 
doing  of  it,  and  that  the  ndnister  would  be  too  hard  fsr  tbe  prince, 
even  though  his  own  ssfety  was  concerned  in  it"  (vol  i,  p.  79). 

Thurloe's  'State  Papers,' 7  vols,  folio,  1742,  contain  a  large  mass  of 
records  of  his  offioial  traosaotions,  together  with  a  number  of  private 
letters  and  papers.  They  were  edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  givee  the 
following  history  of  Thurloe's  papers:  "Tbe  principal  part  of  tiiis 
ooUeoUon  oonaistB  of  a  aaiiea  of  pikers  disoororad  in  Uie  rdgn  of  King 


William,  {n  a  false  ceiling  in  the  gwrets  belonging  to  Secretary 
Thurloe's  chambua,  Ko.  xiil,  near  chapel  in  Linooln's-Ino,  by  a 
clergyman  who  had  borrowed  those  chambers,  during  tiw  long  vaostiou, 
of  his  friend  Ur.  Tomlinson,  the  owner  of  them.  This  clergy oian 
soon  after  disposed  of  the  papers  to  tiie  Right  Honooxable  John  Lord 
Somen,  then  lord  high  chaoeellor  of  England,  who  caused  them  to  be 
bound  up  in  67  volumes  in  folio.  These  afterwards  descended  to  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  Ute  rolls ;  upon  whoee  decease  they  were  pur* 
chased  by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Qylee,  bookseller."  They  were  published 
by  Mr.  Qyles's  executoiv.  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor,  raoMved  many  other 
papers  from  different  individuals,  espe^ly  from  Lord  Sh^nune  and 
the  then  ArchUsbop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  has  inoorporated  in  the 
collection.    For  historical  purposes  this  is  an  invaluable  oolleotion. 

THUKLOW,  EDWARD,  LORD,  waa  bom  in  1782,  at  Little  Aah' 
field  near  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.  Hla  &ther,  Thomas  Thurlow,  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  euccesaively  the  livings  of  Littie  Asbfield,  and 
of  Stratton  St  Mary's  in  Norftdk.  After  leoeiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  from  hie  Csther,  yoang  Thnriow  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar-8chool  at  Canterbury  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Donne,  who  sought 
(as  Southey  states  in  his  '  Life  of  Cowper'  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
l^ertoa  Brydgee)  to  gratify  a  maligtumt  feeling  towards  tbe  head* 
master,  by  placing  under  his  care  **a  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy, 
who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him."  The  motive  ascribed  to  Donue 
ie  far-fetflhed,  and  seema  improbable ;  but  thm  is  no  doubt  that 
Thurlow  was  eduottad  at  the  CanterbuqraoluKd,  and  that  he  oontinued 
there  several  years,  and  until  be  was  removed  to  Qdus  College,  Cam* 
bridge.  His  uuraotegr  and  condact  at  the  universi^  did  not  promisa 
any  meritozloas  amlnenoe  in  future  life.  He  gained  no  academical 
bonours,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Cambridge  abraptiy  in  eon- 
seqaenoe  of  tarbulent  and  indeoorous  behaviour  towards  the  dean  of 
his  eollegsi  Soon  after  be  quitted  Cambridge  he  waa  entered  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Sode^  of  the  Innw  Tempkb  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
1754,  he  vras  oalbd  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the  Western  Cizonit  in  the 
ensuiug  spring. 

Thurlow  immediately  applied  himeelf  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  great  sasidaity ;  and  although  he  brought  with  him  an  indifferent 
character  from  the  university,  he  attained  uDusually  eoriy  to  reputa- 
tion and  employment  both  in  Weatminater  Hall  and  on  tbe  mrouit 
His  name  appeara  froqnently  in  the  Law  Beporta  soon  after  he  waa 
called  to  the  bar ;  and  bis  auoosss  in  the  profsasion  ha  had  chosen  was 
cdearly  ascertained  in  lesa  than  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of 
hie  practice.  In  1761  he  obtained  the  rank  of  king^s  counsal ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  an  aneodote  which  is  related  by  his 
early  friend  and  associate  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters  (Cowper's 
'  Worke'  vol.  V,,  p.  S54,  Southey's  edit),  and  vhidi  refers  to  this 
period,  tiiat  Thuriow  had  then  aoquired  a  d«grae  of  rapntation  whhdi 
suggeeted  the  prediotion  that  he  would  aventaally  rise  to  tbe  hi^iest 
oESm  in  his  profesiion.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  his  podtion  in  the 
law  is  however  recorded  in  the  Reports,  trotii  which  it  appeara  that 
immediately  after  his  appointment  as  king's  counsel  hie  jHrncttce  in 
the  courts  rapidly  inorwsed,  and  during  ten  years  preoecUng  bis 
appdntment  aa  solidtorgenttal,  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Sir 
Flettdier  yorton,  and  one  or  two  otfaars  of  the  moat  eminent  advo- 
oates  of  his  time.  To  have  suooeeded  ao  eariy  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  without  adventitious  sid  from  inSuenoe  or  camection,  and  in 
competition  with  advooatee  of  UQ^oeatioDed  alulity  and  learning,  is 
a  BuDstantial  argument  of  professionBl  merit  His  employment  in 
preparing  and  arranging  the  docnmentaty  evidence  for  the  trial  of  the 
appeal  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  tbe  Court  of 
Sewioo  In  tiie  Great  Doo^^aa  Cansa  (which,  aocordiog'to  profssaional 
tradition,  resulted  from  mere  accident)  may  have  had  the  e&ot  of 
bringing  his  talents,  industry,  and  le^  aoquirMnants  under  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  pereons  of  power  and  mfliiance^  and  of  thus  opening  the 
w^  to  his  subaequent  elevation. 

In  the  new  parliament  called  in  1768  he  was  retnmed  aa  member  for 
the  borough  of  Tamwoith,  and  becaine  a  constant  and  useful  supports 
of  X«iu^  North's  administration.  Upon  Dunning's  resignstion  of  the 
oflioe  of  aotit&toT-gtaani  in  Maroh  1770,  and  EUju&stone^s  refiisal  to 
accept  it  ('  Life  of  Sir  \'miiam  BlaokstonV  pnfixed  to  BlackstoneTa 
*  R^wrts*),  Thurlow  rMeived  the  appwitment^  and  in  January  1771, 
be  suooeeded  Sir  William  De  Grey  aa  attomay'-general.  Soon  after  hia 
introduction  to  office,  he  attracted  the  ^lartaeular  notice  of  Geoige  IIL 
by  the  moai  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in  supporting  the  policy  of 
Lord  Korth'a  govemmant  raapeeting  America,  and  in  whhib  the  king 
is  known  to  iiave  taken  the  warmest  interest  Thurlow's  atrenuoua 
and  steady  support  of  the  minister  in  the  great  parliamentary  contest 
which  ensued  respecting  that  policy,  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  even  of  penonal  i-egerd  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which 
continued  unabated  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  unquestion- 
aldy  great  influenoe  in  uie  remarkable  vieistitudea  of  par^  which 
occurred  in  that  period. 

In  the  sofflmer  of  1778  lord  ohaneellor  Bathucat  radgned  his  ofifioa ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  that  year  Tharlow  was  appointed  his  sne- 
oeseor,  and  raiaed  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Thurlow  of 
Ashfidd  in  tbe  county  of  Suffolk.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  March 
1762,  when  Ijord  North  was  removed  from  power,  and  the  ephemeral 
Rockingham  admioistration  waa  formed,  Thwrlojr  remained  ki  posses- 
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ipita  of  Mr.  Fox's  oppoaitioo  to  hU  contiiiQaace  in  office ;  tboB 
rumishing  an  iDflttmce  without  a  parallel  in  th«  hiBttny  of  Enj^liah 
party,  of  a  lord  ehaoceUor  retaining  office  under  an  admutistrmUon  (o 
all  the  leading  features  of  whose  jfmlioy  he  was  resolutely  opposed. 
Ifor  was  he  content  in  this  inconsistent  association  to  differ  from  his 
ooUeaguea  in  opinion  only;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  bis  hontility  to  their  principles,  and  even  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  witit  all  his  eharaoteristio  energy  the  measuies  which  they 
QBanimoualy  supported.  Thus,  after  the  bill  for  prerenting  govern- 
ment contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  supported  by  Lord 
Shelbume  and  all  the  ministers  in  that  house,  the  lord  obancellor  left 
the  woolsack,  and  himself  moved  that  "the  bill  be  not  committed," 
denouncing  the  measure  as  "an  attempt  to  deceive  and  betray  the 
people,"  and  designating  it  "a  jumble  of  contradictions."  (Hansard's 
*Fari.Hist'  ToL  zxli.  pp.  1866-1878.)  The  inoonvenienos  piodooed 
by  this  embarraamng  disunion  of  ooundls  was  deeply  felt,  and  was  one 
of  the  prindpal  reasons  for  Mr.  Fox's  retirement  from  administration, 
on  the  death  of  the  Msrqois  of  Rockingham ;  and  when  the  admi- 
nistration was  dissolved  in  February  178S,  upon  the  coalition  formed 
between  Lord  Korth  and  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Thurlow  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  offio^  notwithatoDding  tiie  exertioas  of  the  king  to  retain 
him.  But  though  no  longer  ehanoellor,  he  still  continued  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  described  by  Junius  as  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  his  seoret  sod  oonfidentiu  adviser  daring  the 
short  reign  of  the  Coalition  ministiy.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
ministry  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  formed,  the 
great  seal  was  restored  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  became 
prime  minister.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  obanoelior 
for  nine  years  after  bis  reappointment :  and  until  the  oooarraioe  of 
the  kinn  nwdneas  in  1788,  appeared  to  act  cordially  with  the  rest  of 
the  GolwDet ;  but  when  tiiat  event  rendered  a  change  of  oonnoils  by 
means  <tf  a  regm^  pralwble,  he  was  suspected,  wiUi  good  reason,  of 
some  intriguing  commnnications  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Whigs  (Moore's  '  Life  of  Sheridan,'  voL  ii.  ohap.  xiii.),  and  was  always 
subsequently  r^;arded  witii  distrust  hy  Pitt  and  bis  colleagues.  On 
the  other  huid,  hori  Thurlow  took  no  paina  to  conoeal  his  didika  of 
Pitt;  and  ti^t  minister  felt  himsolfsoembenaised  by  the  ehancellor's 
perscmal  hostilify  to  him,  that  in  1789  he  complained  to  tiie  king,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  Thurlow  upon  the  subject  and  obtained  &om 
1^  a  satisfaoto^  answer.  His  angry  feeling  however  still  continued, 
until  at  length,  in  1792,  probably  relying  upon  his  personal  influence 
with  the  king,  he  ventured  to  adopt  a  siinilar  oonrse  to  that  which  he 
had  foUowfld  in  very  difforaat  droamstsnoes  undw  the  Rooklogfaam 
administrattoi,  and  aotuaUy  oppoeed  sewal  maasnres  brought  into 
parliament  by  tiie  government.  In  particular  he  violently  opposed 
Kr,  Pittas  fkvourite  scheme  for  continuing  Uie  Sinking  Fund,  and 
voted  i^nst  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  had  never  expressed 
his  dissuit  firom  the  measure  in  the  cabinet  This  kind  of  oppositiou, 
though  submitted  to  from  neoessi^  by  a  weak  government  like  that 
of  the  Uuiquia  of  BoaUnghani,  eowd  not  be  endured  by  so  powerful 
«  minister  as  Pitt;  and  on  the  next  di^  he  informed  uie  king  that 
either  the  brd  chaaoellor  or  himself  must  retire  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  king,  without  any  struggle  or  even  apparent  reluctance,  at 
once  consented  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  acquainted 
by  command  of  hii  majesty  that  he  must  neaga  the  great  seal  upon 
the  piorc^gation  of  parliament.  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  mortified  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  he  is 
rdated  to  have  declared  in  conversation  uiat  "  no  man  hod  a  right  to 
treat  another  as  the  king  had  treated  him."  Subsequentiy  to  his 
notice  of  diimissal,  and  before  he  quitted  office,  his  ill  humonr  was 
displayed  by  his  opposition  to  another  measure  prepared  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of  which  was  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  timber  in  the  New  Forest.  On  this  occasion  he  reflected  severely 
npou  those  who  advised  the  king  upon  this  measure,  and  went  so  fu 
as  to  say  that  his  majeety  had  been  imposed  upon,  (Tomline's  '  Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  iii  p.  898-99.)  One  of  his  latest  acts  as  lord  chancellor 
was  to  sign  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Mr.  Fox's  Libel 
Act  The  opportuni^  of  his  retirement  from  office  was  taken  to 
grant  him  s  new  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Thurlow,  of 
Thurlow,  in  the  oounty  of  Suffolk,  with  remaind«,  fiuliiie  bis  male 
iaeue,  to  his  three  nephews,  one  of  whom  afterwards  suooeeded  to  tiie 
title  nnder  this  limitation. 

After  his  retirement  firom  office  in  1792,  Lord  Thurlow  oeased  to 
take  any  leading  part  in  politics,  and  having  little  penonal  infinenoe 
with  any  party,  became  insignificant  as  a  pubUo  oharaoter.  He  ocoa- 
aionally  i^cAe  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subjeota  of  interest  which 
were  diMmsaed  at  the  period  of  the  Fren^  revolution;  and  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  ne  frequently  opposed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Tory  government  at  that  time  for  the  suppressloa  of  popular 
die  turban  oes.  Inatonoes  of  this  occur  with  respect  to  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  BUI,  in  1795 ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  on  these  occasions,  with 
fala  speeches  respecting  America  during  Lord  North's  administration, 
afibrds  a  striking  example  of  political  ^ooneiBtent^.  A  circumstance 
is  recorded  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy'  (vol.  iLp.  124), 
which  proves  that  within  a  few  montits  of  his  death  Lord  Tburlow 
was  still  cMifldentislIy  eonsolted  by  membm  of  the  royal  fiunily. 


On  oocssion  of  the  first  oommunication  of  tiie  charges  made  by  Lady 
Douglas  against  the  prinoess  of  Wales  in  1805,  the  prince  (afterwards 
George  IV.)  directed  that  Thuriow  should  be  oonsiUted,  and  the  par* 
tionlars  of  the  interview  between  him  and  Sir  s^wq^'i  Romil^  are 
characteristic  and  interesting.  Lord  Thurlow  died  at  Brighton  aa  the 
12th  of  September  1806,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

THT7RMER,  JOSEPH,  a  Qerman  architect  of  some  note,  was  bom 
at  Miinioh,  November  8,  1768,  but  did  not  begin  to  apply  himself  to 
ardiiteoture  profeenonally  until  1817,  when  he  beoune  a  pupil  of 
Frofsssor  Fischer's,  and  had  for  his  f^ow-students  Oaertnerf  Ziehhnd^ 
OhlmuUer  [Oaebtkkb;  Obuidllib],  and  many  others  who  ham 
einca  rendered  themselves  more  or  leas  dietingniehed.  At  ttw  end  of 
the  following  year  (after  a  previous  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it)  he  joined  HUbsdt,  Heger  (died  1837),  and  Eoch,  in  a  pro- 
fesaional  excuroioD  to  Greece,  where  he  spwit  five  months  in  studying  _ 
and  drawing  the  remains  of  buildings  at  Athens,  scmie  few  of  which ' 
he  published  on  his  return,  with  the  title  of  *  Ansiohten  von  Athen 
und  seine  Denkmaler,'  1828-26.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Oredan  style^  nor  wss  he  such  a  prejudiced 
admirer  of  it  as  to  have  no  relish  for  any  other;  on  the  contrary,  he 
considered  the  Italian  style  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  to  be  equally 
worthy  of  the  architect's  attention,  and  to  deserve  to  be  Car  better, 
more  oitiifblly  and  tasteftdly*  represented  by  means  of  engravings 
tiun  it  had  previously  been.  He  accordingly  joined  with  Gutraaonn 
in  bringing  out  a  '  Sommlung  von  Denkmaler/  *  Collection  of 
Architectural  Studies,  and  Decorations  from  Buildings  at  Borne,  of 
the  fifteenth  and  uxteenth  centuries,'  the  first  numbM"  of  whitth  ap- 
peared in  1826 ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved,  and  was  therefore  given  up,  when  very  litUe  progress 
had  been  made  with  il  The  pnUiration  however  was  adTsntsgoons 
to  Thurmer,  since  it  recommended  him  to  notioa,  and  led  to  Us 
receiving  (1827)  at  the  same  time  two  different  invitations,  one  from 
Frankfort,  the  other  frvm  Dresden,  to  which  last  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference; He  was  there  made  professor-extraordinary  at  we  school  of 
architecture,  and  In  18S2  was  promoted  to  be  first  professor  of 
architeoture,  in  which  oapad^  he  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  and  tiie  improTemmt  of  taste.  ISiough  he  has  left  Tory  Uttis 
executed  by  himscu  in  that  dty,  the  onfypubhc  bidlcUngin  It  entirely 
by  him  being  the  post-offioe  (for  though  tne  '  Hauptwauie,'  or  guard- 
house^ was  erected  by  him,  it  was  after  Schinkal'a  dengns),  his 
opinions  hod  a  very  beneficial  influence;  That  he  should  have  had  so 
few  opportunities  for  displaying  his  ability,  is  not  very  surprising^  mx 
does  it  detract  from  his  reputation,  since  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
completion  of  his  first  edifioa :  he  died  Norember  18u,  18S8,  wUls 
stayug  at  UtinioL  What  he  might  have  d<ms,  had  a  longer  lift  been 
grsnted  him,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  desi^  he  left,  all  more  or 
less  stamped  by  originally  and  artistioal  feeling.  That  the  grateful 
tt^exi  expressed  for  his  memory  and  his  talents  1^  his  fdends  and 
pupils  was  not  a  mere  temporary  efTiision,  is  proved  by  thnr  having 
erected  a  bronse  bust  and  monument  to  him,  in  1SS8,  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 

THURNETSSER  ZUM  THURN,  LEONARD,  a  oelebiated  alche- 
mist and  astrologer,  was  bom  in  1531  at  Basle,  where  his  father 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  He  was  himself  brought  up  to 
this  employment,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  puce  whan 
eighteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  haTing  sold  to  a  Jew  a  piece  of 
gilt  lead  for  pure  gold.  Be  first  went  to  Engluid,  thenoe  to  F^ce, 
and  afterwards  to  Germany,  where  he  enlisted  among  the  troops  of 
the  margrave  of  Brandmboig.  Tbn  following  year  he  was  token 
prisoner ;  from  that  time  he  gave  up  a  military  life,  and  having  visited 
the  mines  and  foundries  of  CJermany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
came  back  in  1651  to  Numberg,  Stissburg,  and  Kostnits.  Here  he 
sgsin  earned  on  Uie  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  made  much  money  by 
it,  till  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  of  mining,  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tyrol  to  superintend  diff^ent  mineral  works. 
Accordingly  in  1S68  he  went  to  Twens  in  Upper  Innthal,  and  estab- 
lished on  bis  own  account  In  that  place,  as  well  as  at  8L  Leonard, 
foundries  for  the  purifying  of  sulphur,  thesuocessof  which  contributed 
still  more  to  his  celebrity.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  bad  so  much 
confidence  in  him  that  he  sent  him  to  travel  in  Scotland,  the  Orkney 
Islands^  Spain,  and  Portugal  Thumeysser  also  visited  the  coasts  of 
Barbery,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  and  returned 
to  the  IVrol  in  1567-  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
same  pruoe,  he  again  visited  the  mines  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia. 
Hie  publicrtion  of  his  works  made  him  determine  to  go  to  Miinster 
and  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  at  which  latter  place  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whoee  wife  he  cured  of  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  who  resolved  to  attach  him  to  his  sei-vice  in  the  hope  that 
he  m^[ht  discover  in  his  estates  some  unknown  mineral  treasures. 
ThuraevBser  accepted  the  office  of  pfayaioian  to  the  prince,  and  accom- 
panied nim  to  Berlin,  where,  from  his  skill  in  profiting  by  the  pre- 
judices and  weaknesses  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  from  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  ohariatanism,  he  soon  succeeded  not  only  in 
acquiring  oonsideiable  wealth,  but  also  in  passing  himself  off  fyt  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  sdentifio  men  of  his  age;  At  length  however, 
by  the  envy  of  others,  and  still  more  by  his  own  imprudence,  his  decep. 
tions  were  discovered,  and  he  wa%  in  1684,  obliged  td  leave  Berlin. 
He  went  to  Pragns^  Colegne,  and  Bomej  and  afte^iaTtegthas  leda 
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wandering  life  for  Bome  yean,  he  died  at  lest  in  a  oonTent  at  Cologne, 
at  tiie  age  of  sixty-Bix,  in  lS9fl.  He  was  an  advooate  for  the  pretended 
ecUnces  of  alohemy  and  uromaocy,  and  bis  whole  histoiy  (like  that  of 
moat  Bimilnr  ehancten)  is  a  proof  of  the  inflaence  that  totj  be 
acquired  la  an  ignorant  age  by  a  hold  and  enterpririog  man,  when  h« 
poMeiMB  some  little  information  aboTe  the  generality  of  his  oootem- 
porariea.  Hit  writings  were  numerous,  bat  of  little  worUi,  and  they 
are  now  very  seldom  looked  into.  The  titlea  of  twelve  oS  them  ere 
given  in  the  '  Biographic  HMieaU^'  from  whtoh  woA  tha  praoedlng 
acooont  ia  taken. 

TIARI'ITI,  ALESSANDRO,  one  of  1^  moat  celebrated  piUtrteni  of 
the  Bologneae  school,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  IffTT.  He  first  atudied 
and  ST  Proqtera  Fontana,  and,  after  Fontana's  death  in  1S97.  under 
Bartolomeo  Ced ;  hut  baving  in  a  quarrel  discharged  a  pistol  or  similar 
weapon  at  a  feUow-acholar,  without  however  doing  him  any  injury,  be 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Bologna.  He  wont  to  Florence,  and  there 
engaged  himself  with  a  portrait-painter,  for  whom  be  painted  bands 
and  draperies  and  some  of  his  perfioiinaiioea  having  attracted  the 
Dotlee  of  Domenioo  da  Pastignano,  he  «m  admitted  by  that  painter 
into  hiB  studio  as  a  acholar.  Tiarinl  remiUned  with  Faaaignano  seven 
years,  and  by  that  time  acquired  bo  great  a  reputation,  that  be  received 
invitations  from  Bologna  to  return  to  that  city.  In  Bologna  hia  works 
excited  universal  sdmiratioD  for  their  invention  and  earaestDeas  of 
character,  and  for  tiieir  boldneas  of  foreshortening,  oorrectnees  of  deatoi, 
and  propriety  of  colouring :  the  tone  of  Tiarinl's  pictures  is  sombn ;  be 
used  little  red,  and  avoided  2^  colours  generally.  His  works,  which 
•re  very  numerouB,  consist  chiefly  in  oil-paintings;  he  executed  com- 
paratively little  in  fresco  ;  those  in  public  places  alone,  in  Bologna  and 
its  vicinity,  and  in  Hantna,  Modena,  B^tgioi  Parma,  Cremoni^  and 
Pavia,  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  :  their  subjects  are  gene- 
rally of  a  melancholy  or  serioua  nature.  The  following  ace  the  most 
oelebrftted : — A  Mlrad*.  o(  8k.  Dominic,  In  the  Capella  del  Bosario, 
in  the  flhonb  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  punlied  in  oompetition 
witii  Lionello  Spada,  In  which  the  atdnt  restores  a  dead  child  to  life; 
tiie  exhumatioD  of  a  dead  monk,  in  the  convent  of  San  Michele  in 
Bofloo ;  and  SL  Peter  repenting  hia  Denial  of  Christ,  standing  out- 
side the  door  of  the  houee  of  the  high  priest,  with  the  Hockuig  of 
Christ  in  the  baokgroond,  illuminated  by  torchlight. 

Ladovioo  Caracai,  whose  style  Tiatlni  ulUmately  adt^itad,  was  a 
neat  admirer  of  hia  works :  when  he  first  saw  Tiarini's  pictnce  of  the 
Uiraole  of  San  Domenico,  he  is  reported  to  have  ezd^med  that  he 
knew  no  living  master  that  could  he  compared  with  Tiarini.  Uany  of 
Tiarini's  pictures,  out  of  Bologna,  have  been  attributed  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Caracci :  such  was  the  case  with  the  celebrated  Deposi- 
tion from  Uie  CroiSf  sow  in  the  Oallery  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna, 
formerly  in  the  tdiuroh  of  tiie  college  of  Montalto :  it  is  atgimved  in 
the  work  of  Roaaspini,  '  La  FInacoteca  della  Ponteflda  Aooademia 
delle  Belle  Arti  in  Bologna.' 

Several  of  Tiarini's  pictures  have  lost  their  colour,  owing  to  his 
practice  of  glazing ;  In  some  the  colouring  consists  entirely  of  glazed 
tints,  the  design  being  executed  in  grey.  He  opened  a  life  academy 
in  Bologna,  and  had  many  scholars.  Malvasia  has  preserved  the  naaw 
of  a  famous  model  that  he  UBed  frequently  to  engsge^  Yalatrago. 
Tiarini  died  at  Bologna,  February  8,  1668,  aged  ninety-one. 

TIBALDEO.  [TKnAtDEo] 

TIBALDI,  PELLEGRI'NO,  otherwise  called  Pelligrino  Pellegrini, 
or  someUmes  Pellogrino  da  Bologna,  distinguished  himself  both  in 
punting  and  In  architecture.  He  waa  born  in  1627,  at  Bologna, 
where  his  father,  who  originally  came  from  Talaolda  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  was  only  a  common  mason.  How,  so  drenmstanced,  the 
&ther  was  able  to  bring  up  hia  son  to  a  profeseion  requiring  means 
beyond  those  of  his  own  condition  in  life,  does  not  appear;  neither  is 
it  known  from  whom  Tibaldi  received  his  flr&t  instruction  hi  psinting. 
In  16<7  he  visited  Rome,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  studying 
under  IMerino  del  Vaga,  but  as  the  latter  died  in  that  same  year,  he 
could  hardly  have  received  any  leasona  from  him.  Whether  be  became 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Agnolo  is  unknown :  he  certainly  skadied  his 
worki  very  snecessfully,  for  while  he  caught  from  them  grandeur  of 
style  and  energy  of  forms,  he  so  attempered  their  severity  by  the 
freedom  and  grace  of  his  pencil,  that  he  afterwarda  acquired  from  the 
Caroocithe  name  of  'Michelagnolo  Riformato,'  and  may  be  considerad 
as  ^e  originator  of  that  style  which  they  perfected.  We  must  how- 
ever conclude  that  although  he  was  employed  there  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lodovico  di  Franceai,  he  did  not  display  any  great  ability  with  bis 
pencil  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  it  being  related  of  him  tiiat  be 
felt  10  discouraged  bb  to  have  determined  to  sttove  himself  to  death, 
from  which  desperate  resolution  he  was  withheld  only  by  Ottaviano 
Mascherino,  who  advised  htm  to  give  up  painting  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  architecture,  for  which  he  had  shown  considerable  taate. 
In  all  probability  this  anecdote  haa  been  strangely  exaggerated,  nor 
are  we  informed  how  he  set  about  putting  Masolierino's  advice  into 
practice.  That  he  partiy  adopted  it,  is  certain,  uid  eqnally  certain 
that  if  he  renounced  painting  for  a  whil^  he  returned  to  it :  in  fact, 
not  very  long  after  the  circumstance  just  spoken  of,  he  waa  sent  to 
Bologna  by  Cardinal  Foggio  to  adorn  hie  palace  (aflerwards  occupied  by 
tita  Academia  Clementina),  where  he  painted  the  history  of  Ulyasea 
Vm  the  umo  prelate  he  idio  painted  the  Poggi  CbapM>  which  had 
been  erectad  afW  TDwldf  s  own  dsugoa,  and  it  was  those  p»>daoUons 


which  exdted  the  admiration  of  the  CaraceL  He  was  next  employed 
at  Loretto  and  Ancona,  where  he  executed  several  works  in  fresco, 
and  among  them  those  with  which  he  adomod  the  Sala  de'  MercanU, 
or  Exchange,  in  the  last-mentioned  city. 

His  reputation  as  an  architect  in  the  meanwhile  Incressed,  and  after 
being  employed  to  dedgn,  if  not  to  execute,  several  buildiogs  at 
Bologna,  and  the  Palazzo  della  Sapiensa,  or  Collegio  Borromeo,  at 
Pavta(whioh  last  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564),  he 
restored  the  Arohiepiscopal  Palace  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed 
chief  architect  of  the  Doomo,  or  cathedral,  in  that  dtj  (1570).  Ha 
Boggeated  the  idea  or  first  dedgu  of  the  modem  fk^jade  ^tacmed  to 
that  celebrated  Qothlo  atroetur^— «  dssiga  which  haa  obtmned  him 
both  praise  and  censure  in  almoet  equal  degree.  Among  other 
buildings  by  bim  at  Milan  are  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  that  of 
S.  Fedele,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  work  which,  if  lees  cele- 
brated than  some  of  hia  others,  is  considered  by  one  of  his  critics  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  a  maBterpieoe  ibr  the  contrivance  and  ability  shown 
in  it,  is  the  'Casa  ProCsssa,  or  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Qenoa,  with  its 
ohuroh,  &a,  where  he  oompletely  mastered  all  the  difficulties  aridng 
{torn  the  inconvenience  of  the  site.  Neidier  his  fame  nor  his  works 
were  confined  to  Italy,  for  the  former  caosed  Mm  to  be  invited  to 
Spain  in  1586,  by  Philip  II.,  where  he  was  employed  botii  in  his 
capadty  of  architect  and  In  that  of  painter,  in  which  last  he  executed 
many  admirable  frescoes  in  the  EecuriaL  Liberally  rewarded  by 
Philip,  who  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Marquis  d  Valscdda  (liu 
birthidaoe),  Tibaldi  letoraed  to  Italy  after  pasdng  about  nine  yean  in 
Spain,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1598;  such  at  least  la  tha  data  asdgned 
by  Tiraboschi,  though  eome  make  it  maoh  eariier,  1590  or  1591,  and 
otherB  about  as  muc^  later,  viz.  1606. 

(Tiraboschi;  Lanai;  Milizia;  Zanotti;  Nagler.) 

TIBALDI,  DOMENICO,  younger  brother,  not  son  of  the  preoediiw, 
as  ha  is  sometimes  ealled,  waa  bom  In  ISil,  and  ma.  It  not  equalHr 
celebrated,  like  bim  both  a  painter  and  arddtect,  bnt  rmnki  fu  h\ghn 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  other  character.  He  execnted  many  buildings 
at  Bologna,  the  principal  among  whioh  are  the  FalazKO  Magnani,  the 
Dogana,  or  custom-house,  the  chapel  in  tbe  cathedral,  bo  greatly 
admired  by  Clement  VIII.  ae  being  superior  to  anything  of  the  Idnd 
at  Rome,  and  the  small  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Borga  Domenico 
also  practised  engraving  with  aoooess,  and  in  that  bnndi  of  art  waa 
the  instructor  of  AgosUno  Caraod.   He  died  at  Bologna  in  1588. 

TIBfi'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS  NERO  vras  bom  in  Rome,  on  tiie  16th 
November,  b.o.  42,  according  to  Suetonius.  He  belonged  to  tha  gens 
Claudia,  an  old  patrician  family  of  great  distinction,  which  was  known 
for  its  aristooratioal  pride.  Tiberius  belonged  to  this  house  by  the 
ude  of  his  father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  as  well  as  liis  mother, 
Livia  Drudlla»  who  was  tbe  nleee  oC  hsr  husband,  being  tiie  daughter 
of  Appios  Pulcher.  This  Appias  Puldier  was  a  brother  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  the  elder,  and  they  were  both  sons  of  Appius  Cbcos. 
His  father  was  quieator  to  C.  Julius  Ctesar,  and  distinguished  lumself 
as  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandrian  war.  He  became  sncoes- 
rivcly  pnetor  and  pontifex,  and  in  the  civil  troubles  during  the 
triumvirate  he  followed  the  party  of  M.  Antonios.  Being  compelled 
by  Octavisnus  to  fly  from  Rome,  he  asewed  1^  sea,  and  hastened  to 
H.  Antonius,  who  was  then  in  Oreeca.  Hia  wife  and  his  infsnt  son 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  and  they  happily  escaped.  TitMiius 
the  elder  soon  made  his  peaoe  with  Octavianus ;  he  gave  np  to  him 
his  wife,  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  then  pr^oant  with  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards  (b.o.  S8).  Thus  Tiberius  tbo 
younger  and  his  brother  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  became  stepsons  of 
Octavianus,  who  from  tlie  year  B.a  27  wss  Aiqpiatiia. 

Tha  great  talents  of  Tiberius  were  developed  at  a  vety  early  age. 
In  his  ninth  year  he  delivered  a  public  speech  in  honour  of  his  &ther ; 
in  B.O.  29  be  accompanied  Octavianusin  hia  triumph  after  tbe  battie  of 
Actium,  and  rode  on  his  left  aide,  Marcellus  being  on  the  right.  After 
having  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he  distinguished  himself  by  splendid 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the  people,  fie  married  Yipsania 
Agriniina,  tha  daughter  of  Agripoa,  and  tbe  granddaughter  of  Ciowo's 
mend  T.  Pomponius  AtUons.  She  bmngbt  nim  a  son,  Drasns,  and 
she  waa  again  with  child  when  Tiberiua  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  to 
tiie  policy  of  Augustus,  who  compelled  him  ^to  marry  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Maroellus  and  of  Agrippa,  and  the  mother  of 
Coins  and  Lucius  Cnsar.  (b.o.  12.)  Tiberius  obeyed  reluctontiy,  but 
he  never  ceased  to  love  Vipsania.  Suoh  waa  his  a£feotion  for  her,  that 
whenever  he  saw  his  rrouoiated  wife  he  would  follow  her  with  tears  ; 
and  accordingly  an  order  wu  given  tliat  Agripfdna  shoold  never 
appear  in  sight  of  Tiberius.  For  some  time  Tiberius  lived  in  harmony 
with  Julia,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  died  young.  But  the  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  Julia  soon  disgusted  him«  and  he  withdrew  from  all 
intimate  intercourse  with  her. 

During  tilis  time  Tiberius  took  an  active  part  in  public  afiGsira.  He 
defended  the  intensta  of  KingAzahelaus  (of  Jndna*  tse  of  Cawadoda), 
of  the  l^allianl,  and  of  the  Thessslisns;  he  waa  aetlTe  in  obtaiidng 
relief  for  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  of  Thyatira,  and  of  Chioa,  who, 
having  suffered  from  on  earthquake,  bad  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
senate :  he  pleaded  against  Fannius  Ctspio^  who  had  conspired  against 
Augustus,  and  who  waa  condemned  for  high  treason;  and  he  was 
twice  intrusted  with  the  *oura  aononffi.*  TUterins  made. hia  first 
oamp^gn  as  Ihibnnus  miUtum^  ^^^A^^3^3^'n^'*^ 
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lis  vent  to  Asia  Minor,  and  snoceaded  in  restoring  Hgranes  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  and  in  forcing  the  Parthians  to  surrender  the 
M^lee  which  they  had  ti^en  trom  M.  Craasus.  He  retuined  to  Borne 
in  B.a  IS.  Dnring  a  year  he  had  the  oommand  in  Gallia  Comata,  the 
peace  of  which  proTinoe  was  troubled  by  disputes  between  the  prtaiees 
and  by  incundoDS  of  the  barbarians. 

In  B.O.  16  be  and  bis  brother  Drnsus  brought  the  Alpine  nations  of 
Bhsetia  to  obedience.  He  also  pat  an  end  to  the  war  In  Fannonia, 
which  had  lasted  since  B.a  18,  and  which  he  terminated  by  Bubduing 
the  Bread,  the  Soordisd,  aud  the  Dalmatn,  who  were  allied  with  the 
Paanooians.  (b.0.  14.)  The  Qermani  having  defeated  M.  LolUaa  and 
taken  the  eagle  of  the  Sfth  l^on  in  B.O.  16.  (Velleius  Paterculus, 
ii.  97)i  DnuuB  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  and  Tiberiue  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  celebrated  his  first  triumph.  In  the  Hbeetian  war  Tlbrrius 
had  shown  great  military  skill,  but  the  Romans  carried  on  the  war 
with  unlward-of  cruelties  against  tiie  inbatntantif  of  whom  the 
minority  were  killed  or  carried  off  as  slaTesu  In  memory  of  hta 
victories,  a  monameot  was  erected  at  Torba  (now  Uonaco,  in  the 
□eighbourhood  of  NiEza),  on  which  the  names  of  forty-flve  Rbtetian 
tribes  were  inscribed.  (Pliuius,  '  Hiat  Nat,'  iii.  24.)  In  B.a  IS 
Tiberius  was  appointed  consul,  together  with  F.  QuiDtilius  Varus. 
Keeawhile  Bmsns  carried  on  the  war  in  Qermany  with  great  snocesa ; 
but  in  3.0.  9,  on  his  retreat  from  ^e  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Bhine, 
he  bad  a  fitU  from  his  hois«^  which  prored  fatal.  TiberioB  waa  then 
at  Pavia,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  aeaident>  he  hastened 
to  Qermany,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his  IwoUier,  neir  the  Tssel 
and  the  Rhine,  just  before  he  died. 

Tiberius  led  the  army  to  Mainz  (Moguutiaoum).  He  ordered  the 
body  of  his  brother  to  M  carried  to  Home,  and  he  aooompanled  it  on 
foot.  After  disofaar^g  this  ptousdn^,  he  returned  to  Qermany.  In 
the  new  war  with  the  Germani,  Tiberius  at  first  defsated  them,  and 
transplanted  40,000  Bigambri  from  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine 
to  the  left  bank;  but  he  afternarda  employed  peaceable  measures, 
and  by  negooiation  be  obtained  more  influence  over  them  than  his 
brother  Drusua  W  all  his  victoriea.  (Velleius  Paterouliis,  ii  97; 
Tadtua, '  Annal.,'  11.  iS.)  He  left  the  oommand  in  Qormaoy  in  B.a  7, 
and  returned  to  Rom^  where  he  celebrated  luB  saoond  triumph,  and 
he  waa  consul  for  the  second  time  In  the  same  year. 

Tiberius  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  tame ;  he  was  respected  by  the 
army,  and  admired  by  the  people ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor.  He  neTertbelesa  suddenly  ab«ndoned  his  important 
functions,  left  Rom^  and,  without  communicating  his  motives  to 
anybody,  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  So  firm  was  his  resolution 
to  reUre  from  public  aflkin^  that  he  xef^ued  to  tdn  any  nourishment 
for  four  d^  in  order  to  show  his  mother  that  her  prayera  and  tears 
oould  not  keep  htm  any  longer  In  Rome.  (Suetonius,  'Tiberius,'  o. 
10.)  During  eight  years  he  led  a  private  life  at  Rhodes,  renouncing 
all  honours,  and  living  in  the  Greek  style,  and  on  terms  of  equality 
with  those  around  him,  with  whom  be  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse, 
npeeially  Greek  philosophers  and  poeta.  The  Romans  were  surprised 
to  lee  the  stepson  of  theit  emperor  Retire  to  a  distant  island;  and 
various  hypotheses  were  raised  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  voluntary 
exile.  The  disgusting  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia  was  supposed  to  be  a 
BufiBclent  cause  for  this  extraordinary  resolution ;  but  Tiberius  him- 
self afterwards  avowed  that  be  had  renounced  public  business  in  order 
to  escape  all  charges  of  having  formed  ambitious  schemes  against  his 
step-sons  Caios  and  Lucius  Cieaar,  who  were  created  *  principea  juven- 
tutu,'  and  appointed  suoeessors  of  Augustus  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes.  It  seems  that  he  waa  dissatisfied  with  the 
elevation  of  these  two  young  men,  and  that  there  was  discord  between 
him  and  them;  for  when  he  afterwards  wished  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
Augustas  would  not  allow  it  untO  Cidus  Ceesar  had  consented,  and  it 
Waa  aleo  on  condition  that  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  government 
of  the  state.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Tiberius  aud  his 
mother  livia  had  perhaps  hem  intriguing  to  exclude  Caius  and  Lucius 
Cseear  ftom  the  sucosanon,  and  thai  he  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  to 
a  compulsory  banishment^  sut^  as  was  Inflicted  by  Augustus  upon  bis 
own  daughter  Julia.  But  this  is  mere  suppoGition,  and  there  are  no 
bets  on  which  a  direct  aoousation  against  Tiberias  can  be  sustuned. 
WiUi  regard  to  his  banished  wife  Julia,  Tiberius  acted  with  great 
delicate,  notwithstanding  her  conduct,  and  he  beaongbt  Augustus  to 
leave  bar  all  those  proents  which  he  had  formerly  gif  eu  her.  ^ue- 
tmiiaa,  'Tiberias,*  o.  1%  18.)  At  last  Hberins  returned  to  Rome 
(a.d.  21,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy.  in  the  same  year  Lucius  CtMar  died  at  Massilia  {Marseille),  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother,  who  died  in  A.D.  4,  in 
oonaequenoe  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  Parthian  war, 
Augustus  then  adopted  Tiberius  aa  his  future  succeseor,  in  a.d.  4, 
and  l^berins  in  his  turn  was  eompdled  hy  Augustus  to  adopt  Druiua 
QemumicQB,  the  smi  of  bis  lato  brother  Drosos  Nera  Augnstoa  also 
adopted  M.  Agrippa,  the  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  but  be 
did  not  designate  him  as  a  successor  in  the  empire.  The  imperial 
throne  was  tiius  scoured  to  the  house  of  the  ClaudiL  In  the  same 
year  (a-D.  4)  Tiberias  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Germany, 
and  he  waa  accompanied  by  the  historian  Telleiua  Paterontus,  who 
ma  pTKfeetns  equitom.  After  having  snbdned  the  Bructori,  and 
renairad  the  aUinoB  witli  the  Chatti,  Tweriu  in  aj>.  S  made  a  cam- 
paign against  13u  Longobard^  wlio  were  debated ;  and  he  obliged  the 
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whole  north-weet  of  Qermany  to  at&DOwledge  the  Roman  authority. 
In  the  following  year  (a.d,  6}  he  led  70.000  foot  ud  4000  hoM  agalnrt 
Maroboduus,  the  king  of  tiie  Haroomanni,  who  waa  saved  from  rain 
by  a  rising  of  the  inhalntante  of  Pannonia  and  northern  Illy 
who  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  Roman  army  with  Italy. 
Tiberius  employed  fifteen  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries 
against  these  nations,  and,  ia  epite  of  difScnlties  of  every  description, 
he  quelled  the  outbreak  within  three  years.  This  war  waa  especially 
dangnous  because  the  Germani  threatened  to  join  the  ^nuoniana, 
but  Tiberiaa  prevented  thor  jnnotiou  by  segodatimu  and  the 
Bucoeea  of  his  arms.  After  having  celebrated  his  third  trium^  he 
was  again  sent  against  the  Germani,  who  had  slain  Varus  aud  bis 
army  (A.D.  0).  Tiberius,  who  was  accompanied  by  Qermanicus,  suo- 
ceeded  in  preventing  the  Germani  from  invading  the  countries  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhin^  and  be  then  celebrated  his  foarth  triumph. 
Velleins  Wtereolus,  an  able  judge  of  militaty  talents,  gives  us  a  most 
bvoaraUe  idea  of  him  as  a  gennaL  Suetonius  a^s  also  that,  shsring 
in  all  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldiers,  he  maintained  a  severe 
discipline  bnt  at  the  same  time  ha  oanfoUy  watched  over  the  seoniify 
and  the  comfort  of  the  soldiera. 

Augastus  died  at  Kola  on  his  return  from  Naples,  where  he  bad 
accompanied  Tiberius,  who  was  soiog  to  conduct  tiie  war  in  Illyria 
(29tlt  of  Augnst,  a.i>,  14),  Anxiooa  to  see  her  son  at  that  critical 
moment  in  Rome,  Uvia  concealed  the  emperoi^s  death  nntil  Tiberiu^ 
who  was  iDformed  of  it  by  measengen^had  arrived  at  Nolk  (Diow 
CassIuB,  vi.  80,  81.) 

Tiberius  became  emperor  In  his  flf^-fiEth  year,  at  an  age  when  both 
the  virtuea  and  the  vices  have  acquired  strength  from  habit,  and  when 
a  man's  character  seldom  ohangea  Until  that  time  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  virtuous  man;  hi*  virtues  were  Imbued  wiUi  the 
severe  gravi^  of  his  oharacter.  Among  bis  biognq)hets  none  haa 
bhmied  iiis  early  life ;  yet  no  sooner  waa  be  emperor,  tlian  he  waa 
charged  with  crimes  the  most  dreadful  and  disgaaUng,  His  former 
life  is  represented  as  diuimulation  and  hypocrisy.  An  example  of 
such  disBimalatiou  is  known  in  history.  Sixtus  V.  concealed  bis  real 
intentions  for  thirty  years;  however  it  was  not  bis  real  character 
which  he  thua  oonceaJed :  bnt  by  retiring  flrom  affldis  and  1^  aimn- 
lating  disease  and  inflrmity,  he  made  the  csrdinala  believe  that  by 
choosing  him  pope  they  would  make  bim  their  imtrument,  because  bis 
infirmities  would  not  lUlow  bim  to  act  with  energy.  Tibenua  however, 
except  the  eight  yeara  that  he  spent  in  Rhodes,  was  oonstuitly 
employed  in  matters  which,  although  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
conceal  bis  real  disposition,  be  could  never  have  managed  witii  sui^ 
■access^  nnlesi  hia  oondoet  bad  been  diieoted  hf  the  force  of  bis  nwi 
(diaraatwr. 

Augustus  succeeded  in  makicg  himself  master  of  the  republic  by 
accumulating  in  his  person  the  diff^nt  high  fonctions  of  the  stata 
Tiberius,  proud  and  energetio,  abolished  even  the  shadow  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  which  he  deepised.  The  Romans  being  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  obedience,  the  only  obstacles  in  bis  way  were  tiie 
wom-ont  iastitotifmB  of  the  ancient  rapnblio,  Immediately  upon  the 
acoeaslon  of  Tiberias,  Agrippa  Postamne  waa  put  to  death,  i»obal^ 
by  order  of  Tiberius  (Suetonius, '  Tiberius,'  c.  22;  Tadtus,  'Annal.,* 
i.  6.)  About  this  time  the  supreme  power  was  offered  by  the  troops 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Germanious,  who  however  refused  it;  and  the 
mutiny  waa  quelled  by  him  and  by  Drusus,  the  sou  of  Tiberius,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonik  Tiberius  began  by  some  enactments  which 
tended  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  morala;  he  abolished  the  oomitia 
for  the  election  of  the  various  officers  <tf  the  state,  and  transferred  the 
election  to  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  subservient  to  him. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  Tiberius  intended  to  destroy  the  last 
remnante  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to  supplant 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  nation  by  the  mueaty  of  the  emperor, 
Augastus  had  already  employed  the  Lex  Juha  Uajeetatia  to  puniah 
the  authors  of  libels  against  his  person  (Taoitos,  '  AmiaL,'  L  7S) ; 
and  his  example  waa  followed  by  Tiberius,  who  established  tiie  ^adida 
Higeetatis,  by  which  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  having  impugned 
the  migesty  of  the  emperor  either  by  deeds  or  words,  were  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  number  of  the  delatoree,  or  denounoen 
of  such  crimes,  daily  increased,  and  a  seoret  poUoe  was  gradually 
established  in  Rome,  as  well  organised  and  aa  well  supported  by  spiea 
aa  the  secret  police  of  Napoleon.  The  property,  bimonr,  and  life  of 
the  dtizens  were  exposed  to  the  most  xmfonnaed  calumnies,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  moral  disease  prevailed  throughout  the 
empire.  The  natural  severity  of  Tiberius  ^^adually  degenerated  into 
cruelty,  and  he  showed  symptoms  of  that  misanthropy  and  that  gloomy 
state  of  mind  which  increased  with  years.  In  the  meantime  Gtrmani- 
cas,  the  favourite  of  the  army,  had  avenged  tiie  defeat  of  Vam^  but 
Tiberius  recalled  bim  from  Qermaiw,  and  SMtt  bim  into  the  East 
(aj).  17).  Germanioos  conquered  Cuiola  and  Commagene,  and  ba 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Farthians^  but  he  died  suddenly  at 
Antiooh  (a.iii  1 9.)  Pablio  opinion  aocused  Cneiua  Piso,  the  eommander 
in  Syria,  of  having  poisoned  Qermaniona  by  order  of  the  emperor; 
but  before  Piao  oould  be  sent  to  trial,  he  was  found  dead. 

Sejanus,  the  son  of  a  Prsefecias  Fnetoric^  suooeeded  in  obtaining 
the  oDofidenoe  of  the  empoor  (ajx  19.23),  who  henceforth  gradually 
abandoned  to  him  the  dlreotton  at  pnUie  affidn^  of  irtuoh  Ssjauni 
became  the  absohito  master  from  the  year  ajC^L^  IBuliiDv 
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LuaiuB  DruBu,  the  wn  of  Tiberias,  who  hid  gorenied  the 
Romui  part  of  Oamany  with  great  ability,  was  poiwnad  b;  Sejanua 
(A.D.  23),  and  this  crime  was  flowed  by  a  great  many  others,  with 
whiab  it  is  possible  that  the  emperor  was  Tery  imperfeot?  aoquainted. 
His  practice  was  to  shut  himaelf  up  within  bis  palace,  and  to  spend 
his  tune  in  the  most  xevoltine  debauchery.  After  the  death  of  Drosus, 
Tiberias  reeoouiended  to  the  senate  u  his  suooenon  Nero  and 
DrusoB,  the  sons  of  the  uofortaDate  QennamouB  and  of  AgripptDs, 
who  was  still  {jive.  In  a.d.  26  Sejaoas  at  last  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  public  afiairs.  Tiberius  followed  his  advioe,  and  weot  to  Capua 
and  Nola,  until  at  last  be  fixed  his  residence  on  ihe  island  of  Cqneas 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  The  lib  which  he  led  at  Capran  was  a  snies 
of  iafamouB  pleanuesL 

Fsom  this  Ume  all  onbUe  affidra  were  directed  hj  Scjaaos:  the 
emperor  was  iDaooessible.  T.  Sabinas,  a  fitoid  of  Nero,  was  put  to 
death;  statues  were  erected  to  Sejanu^  and  recuTsd  divine  honours. 
After  the  death  of  Li7ia,  in  aj).  29,  the  authority  of  Sejanus  was  at 
its  height;  but  at  last  Antonio,  the  aged  mother  of  Qermanleus, 
penetrated  through  the  barriers  of  Capre»,  and  informed  the  aged 
Tiberius  that  Sejaaus  had  left  him  only  the  name  of  emperor*  She 
was  supported  by  Macro,  the  oommonder  of  the  Preetorian  guard.  In 
eonsequenoe  of  this  information,  Tiberius  ordered  the  senate  to  con- 
demn Sejaaus ;  and  tiie  senate  obeyed :  Sejanus,  his  fkmily,  and  hia 
fiiende,  were  put  to  death  in  a.d.  81.  Some  time  after  this  event, 
Tiberius  retired  from  Capreee,  and  took  up  his  reudenoe  at  a  villa 
near  Hisoium,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucullus.  (Suetonius, 
'Tiberius'  c  73.)  On  the  16th  of  Ifueb  a.d.  87,  he  fell  into  a 
lathaixy,  and  everybody  believing  him  to  be  dead,  Caligula,  the  third 
son  of  Qermanicufl^  the  fevouriie  of  old  Tibmina,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  However,  Tiberius  recovered,  and  Macro,  la  oraer  to  save 
himself  and  the  new  emperor,  ordered  him  to  be  suffbcated  in  his  bed. 
Thus  died  Tlberiu^  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years.  (Tadtoi^  *  AnnaL,'  tL  SO;  Saetoniu%  'Tibeiiu%' 
c.  73.) 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  either  by  himself  or  by  others  in  his 
name,  are  real  facta.  But  Uie  question  is  wfaether  they  are  all  to  be 
imputed  as  crimes  to  Tiberius.  His  insanity  is  a  foot  which  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  a  dark  melancholy,  disgost  of  life,  and  misan- 
thropy, had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  bu  struggle  with  the  idea 
of  se^-deatmction  often  threw  him  into  wild  despair.  He  found 
consolation  in  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  thos  gave  those  bloody 
orders  which  be  afterwuds  regretted.  The  nnnatural  pleasoree  to 
which  he  was  addicted  were  only  another  mode  of  soothing  the 
despair  of  bis  soul.  It  is  probable  that  hia  insanity  was  complete 
when  he  retired  to  Capresa.  Sometimes  he  had  ludd  intervals,  in 
which  he  wrote  those  letters  of  which  Suetonius  gives  some  extracts 
('Tiberius,'  o.  67),  and  in  which  he  confesses  Uie  wretched  state  of  hia 
soul.  His  physioal  health  was  excellent,  until  some  days  before  his 
death.  Tiberius  loved  the  arts  and  literature.  According  to  Suetonina, 
he  wrote  a  lyric  poem,  'Conquestio  de  L.  Cseaaris  Morte;'  he  also 
wrote  poems  in  Greek,  choosing  for  his  models  Eupborion,  Rhianua, 
and  Portheniui,  the  author  of  an  erotic  poem  which  has  oome  down 
to  as. 

(SuetonioB,  Tiberiui;  Yellotus  Fateroulus,  iL,  o.  94,  &a ;  Tacitus, 
AnnaL,  lib.  i-vL;  Dion  CassiuH,  lib.  zlvi-xIviiL;  Horn,  Tiberitu,  em 
Hittoruchei  OemiUde.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  defended 
by  Buchholz,  Philoiophuche  Unter$uchutigen,  vol.  ii.,  p>  49,  fta) 

TIBE'RIUa  IL,  ANX'CIUS  THRAX,  FLA'VIUS  CONSTAX- 
TI'NUS,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  emperon  of  the  east 
He  was  bom  in  Thrace  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  eenluiy,  and 
belonged  to  a  rich  and  very  distinguished  family,  the  history  of  which 
is  unknown  to  ul  He  was  ednoated  at  the  ootui  of  Jostiman,  whose 
Bucoessor,  Justin  IL  (S66-78),  loved  him  as  his  son,  and  employed  him 
in  various  civil  and  military  offices.  In  673  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
general  of  the  imperial  guards,  commanded  the  army  against  the 
Avars,  who  were  powerful  north  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  His 
llonteaant  having  neglected  to  watch  llie  passsgaa  the  Danube, 
Tiberias  was  surprised  by  the  Avars  and  lost  a  battle.  However,  he 
reoovered  this  loss,  and  concluded  a  peace,  by  whioh  the  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowios,  on  the  Save^  near 
its  junction  with  the  Danube,  was  secured  to  the  Romans.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  advantages  obtained  by  the  Greek  armies  during  the 
unfortanate  rmgn  of  Justin  IL  Italy,  whidk  had  been  conquered  by 
Justinian,  was  overrun  by  die  Longobards ;  the  Bnbera  ravaged  the 
kingdom  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  takni  from  the  Vandats ;  and 
on  the  Peraisn  frontier  Chosroes  (Khoerew)  made  various  conquests. 
Justin,  feeling  hia  incompetency,  and  bavinglost  his  son,  looked  for  a 
regent,  and  his  choice  feU  upon  Tiberius.  The  great  talents  of  Tibe- 
rius, his  amiable  character,  his  generosi^  and  love  of  justice,  and  hia 
sincere  piety,  had  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  empwor  and  his  minlBters.  Justin  was  oon firmed  in  his  dioice 
b^  the  empress  Sophia,  whose  private  views  on  this  oooasion  harmo- 
nised with  the  interest  of  the  state.  Tiberius  was  Uie  handsomest 
man  at  the  oour^  and  it  seems  that  Sophia  intended  to  marry  blm 
on  the  death  of  Justin.  However  thb  may  be,  before  she  declared  in 
his  favour  she  asked  him  whether  be  was  married.  Tiberius  imme- 
diately guessed  the  motive  of  tike  question,  and  answered  tiiat  be  was 


not^  altbongb  he  was  secretiy  married  to  a  lady  named  Ansstarfa.  He 
thus  gained  the  protection  of  the  empress,  and  was  proclaimed  Ciesar 
by  Justin  on  the  7tb  of  December  in  a  most  solemn  asaembly  of 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  clergy  under  the  presidency 
of  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  by  whom  Tiberius  was  crowned  with  the 
imperial  diadem.  In  this  assembly  the  emperor  Justin  addressed  to 
bis  future  successor  tiio  mmmrkable  speech  (Thecphylaetus,  ilL  11), 
whioh  Gibbon  translates  thus : — "You  behold  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
power.  Tou  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from  my  hand,  but  from 
the  hand  of  Qod.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive 
honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother — you  are  now  her  son — ■ 
before,  you  were  her  servant  Delight  not  la  blood,  abstain  from 
revenge^  avoid  those  actions  by  whioh  I  have  inouired  the  public 
hatret^  and  consult  the  experianee  rather  than  the  example  of  your 
predecessor.  As  a  man,  I  nave  rinned ;  as  a  dnner,  even  in  this  life 
I  have  been  severely  punished :  but  these  servuits  (hia  ministers), 
who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  inflamed  my  passioa,  will  appear 
with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ;  remember  what 
you  have  been,  remember  what  you  ar&"  To  thia  speech  of  a  dying 
sinner,  Tibwias  answered,  "  If  yon  oonsent,  I  live ;  if  you  ounmand, 
I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infose  into  your  hesrt  what- 
ever I  have  Delected  or  forgotten." 

Tfao  burden  of  government  devolved  upon  Tiberius,  whose  authority 
was  never  checked  by  Justin.  The  war  with  Persia  prevented  Tibe- 
rius from  expelling  tae  Longobards  from  Italy ;  but  he  aent  there  all 
the  troops  he  ouidd  dispose  of,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
imparial  authority  in  tiie  exarahate  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Ligurian  coas^ 
in  the  fortified  places  in  the  Cottian  Alp^  in  Romci  in  Naples,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  and  of  Lucania.  He  saved  Rome  and 
Pope  Pelogius  IL  from  the  Longobards  by  sending  a  fleet  laden  with 
provisions  (776).  Some  years  later  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Frankish  king  Chilperic,  who  checked  tiie  Longobards  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  Tiberius  aucceeded  in  bribing  several  of  the  thirty  Longo* 
bardian  dukes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  King  Clepho  (673-74)  and 
during  the  minority  of  Antharia,  imitated  in  Ituy  the  Tbbty  Tyrants 
of  Atheiu.  The  daughter  of  King  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  who  had 
fled  from  Ital^,  was  then  living  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Tiberius 
was  the  war  with  Perma.  Khosrew,  the  lung  of  Persia,  had  made 
extensive  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  reign  of  Justin.  In 
576  TilMrius  eoacluded  a  partial  truoe  for  three  years  with  him,  on 
condition  that  hostilitiflB  uonld  cease  except  on  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia,  where  the  war  was  still  carried  on.  These  frontiers  being 
easily  defended  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  defiles  in  the 
Armenian  Kountains,  Tiberius  levied  a  strong  army  while  Khoerew 
lost  time  in  forcing  passages  or  in  besieging  small  fortified  places.  For 
several  centuries  tbe  Eaetem  empire  had  not  seen  such  an  army  as  was 
then  ndsed  by  Tiberiua.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  barbarians,  crossed  the 
Bosporus  in  676,  under  the  command  of  Justinian,  and  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Tbeodosiopolis,  tlie  key  of  Armenia.  Theodore,  the 
Byzantine  general,  defended  the  fortress  against  the  whole  army  of 
Khoarew.  At  the  approach  of  Justinian  the  Persian  king  left  the 
siege  and  advanced  to  meet  tbe  Greeks.  The  encounter  took  place 
near  Helitene  (in  the  disMct  of  Melitene  in  Armenia  SCnor).  The 
Persians  were  routed,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  thrir  retreat 
across  the  Euphrates ;  twenty-four  elephants,  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Khosrew  and  the  spoil  of  his  camp,  were  aent  to  Constantinople. 
Justinian  then  advanced  as  tar  as  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  peaoe  was 
about  to  be  owidnded  in  677 ;  but  Khosrew  broke  off  the  negodations 
on  acoount  of  aviotory  wbbdi  bis  general  Tamchoiroes  (Tam-kbosrew) 
unexpectedly  obtained  over  Justinian  by  surprising  him  in  Armenia. 
Tiberius  now  recalled  Justinian,  and  appconted  in  his  place  Haurititu^ 
who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Sbiuritius  restored  the  old  Roman  pre- 
caution of  never  passing  tbe  night  except  in  a  fortified  camp ;  be 
advanced  to  meet  tiie  Persians,  who  had  broken  tbe  truce  of  575,  and 
attacked  the  empire  on  the  dde  of  Mesopotamia  (677).  The  Persiana 
retired  at  the  approach  of  Mauritius,  wno  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Mesopotamia  f577-78). 

On  tiie  26th  of  September  678  Tiberius  became  sole  emperor  by  the 
solemn  abdication  of  Justin,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  October  next 
After  the  funeral  of  Justin,  when  the  new  emperor  appeared  in  tbe 
Hippodrome,  the  people  became  inpatient  to  see  the  empiees.  The 
widow  of  Justin,  who  was  in  tbe  Hbipodronu^  wpeoted  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  as  empress ;  but  uie  was  scon  nndeoeived  by  tbe 
sight  of  Anastasia,  who  suddenly  appeared  at  the  side  of  Tiberius. 
In  revenge,  Sophia  fcnned  a  plot  agsinst  Tiberius,  and  persuaded 
Justinian,  the  former  commander  in  the  FersiBn  vrar,  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  oonapiiaoy.  Tiberius  however  was  informed  of  this 
dedgn.  Justinian  was  oirrated,  and  the  emperor,  by  pardoning  him, 
made  him  for  ever  Ms  faithful  friend.  Sophia  was  drarivad  of  hat 
Imperial  pension  and  palaces,  and  she  died  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Eutychius,  the  patriarch,  and  Orego- 
rins,  the  apocrisiarius  of  Constantinople,  who  could  not  agree  on  tiie 
state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  Greeks  were  then  the  most  disputa- 
tions people  in  tbe  world  about  religious  mattera,  and  their  disputes 
often  led  to  serious  foouble.   The  emperor  acomjingly  nndealo^  to 
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BetUe  this  ditpnt*.  Adhsring  to  (he  opinion  of  Oregoritu,  li«  ooa- 
vioced  the  pttriarob  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he  penaaded  him  to  burn 
a  book  which  he  had  written  on  tiu  eorporstl  nature  of  the  mnl  after 
death. 

Khomw  died  in  after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years.  He  had 
entered  into  nqcociations  with  the  Qraeka,  bot  hie  suooeeeorj  Hormiadaa 
(Ormua)  broke  them  off  and  reoommenoed  the  war.  Hortnisdas  was 
defeated  hj  Maniitiui  and  hia  lieutenant,  Karsee,  a  great  captain,  who 
moat  not  be  oonfonnded  witti  Ifarsee,  the  victor  of  the  Oiteo-Qotha. 
Th»j  OTorran  Persia  in  one  oampaign  in  S78,  and  in  580  tluy  routed 
the  army  of  Hormisdas  in  a  bloo^  battle  on  tlie  buika  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  up  their  winternjuartera  in  Heeopotamla.  At 
the  aama  time  the  Oneka  obtained  great  odvaQtagea  in  Africa. 
Gaamul,  king  of  the  Uaoiitani,  or  Berbers,  had  d^eated  and  killed 
three  Oreek  generals — Theodora  Theoctiates,  and  Amahilia;  but  in 
660  he  waa  defeated  by  the  exarch  Qennadios,  and  put  to  death. 
Tiberias  waa  lass  fbrttmate  in  Europe,  the  Avara  having  anrprised  and 
taken  the  town  of  Sinninm.  Bat  hi  the  following  year  (681)  Mao- 
ritina  destroyed  the  Persian  army  in  the  plain  of  Constantine,  and 
their  general,  Tam-Khosrew,  lost  hia  life.  Mauritius  had  a  triumph 
in  Constantinople,  and  on  the  &th  of  August  he  was  created  CscBar  by 
Tiberius,  who  was  then  worn  out  by  illneaa,  and  who  had  no  mala 
issae.  After  banng  giTen  hb  daughter  Constantiua  in  muriage  to 
Mauri tias,  Tiberius  died  on  the  14l3i  of  Angoat  fiSS,  and  since  the 
time  of  Uw  great  Theodosins  no  emperor's  death  caoaed  regret  so 
vniversaL  It  is  a  remarkable  oiroumstanoe  in  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  that  he  was  always  provided  with  money  without  oppressing 
the  pao|de  by  taxation  ;  and  yet  his  liberality  was  so  great  that  the 
people  used  to  say  that  he  had  an  inexhauatible  treasare.  But  all 
theae  resource!  did  not  enaUe  him  to  save  Italy,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  thus : — During  the  inraaioas  of  Italy  and  other  parte  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians,  many  rich  men  saved  great 

anantities  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  oairied  to  CoDstantinopla, 
len  the  only  safe  place  in  Europe.  Ttiis  city  being  the  centre  of  the 
arts,  and  the  oommeroe  and  industry  of  the  East  being  very  extensive, 
flvea  the  money  which  fell  into  the  nauds  of  the  barbarians  gradually 
fbood  its  way  into  the  Qreek  «npir^  where  the  barbarians  purehaaad 
all  thoaa  articles  which  they  bad  not  skill  enough  to  fabricate  tbem- 
■elvesL  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  notwitlutanding 
the  immense  tribute  which  the  Qreek  emperors  often  paid  to  the  bar- 
barians, there  was  alwaya  a  want  of  coin  in  the  barbarian  kingdoma. 
On  the  other  hand,  the'Qreeks  having  lost  their  martial  habits,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  recrnit  their  armies  among  the  barbarians. 
These  people  however  were  as  ready  to  fight  against  the  emperors  as 
for  them ;  and  it  would  have  endangtved  the  existence  of  the  empire 
if  too  Iwge  •  number  had  been  engaged  in  its  service.  Tbtu  Tiberius 
preferred  bribing  the  L<mgobaruba  dnkes  to  raidng  a  large  anny  of 
barbarians,  who  woold  prowbly  have  joined  the  Longobarai  as  soon 
aa  they  had  got  their  pay. 

(Cedrenns  ;  Tlieophaoes  ;  Theophylactos  ;  Zonaras  ;  Oregorius 
Turonensis;  Panlus  Diaoonns;  Gibbon,  J)teline  and  Fall;  Le  Beau, 
HUtoire  du  Bat  Empire.) 

TIBE'Rins  ALEXANDER,  prefect  of  Egypt,  waa  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius Alexaodw  who  waa  alabaroba  of  Alexandria,  and  the  brother  of 
Philo  Judseus,  the  well-known  writer.  Tacitus  calls  him  an  Egyptian, 
but  this  only  means  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria;  for  be  was  a 
Jew,  thoa^  he  aftarwarda  adi^tted  paganism,  IStm  ^»poliited  bim 
governor  m  Jndiea,  where  he  snooeedea  Cnsplus  Fadns,  and  he  made 
him  a  Roman  equee.  In  the  last  oampaign  of  Corbido  agunst  the 
Parthisna,  Tiberias  Alexander  and  Tiniaona  Annius,  the  son-in-law  of 
Corbulf^  were  given  as  hoatagea  to  King  Tiridates,  who  came  to  the 
Roman  camp  for  the  purpose  of  aettling  his  diSerenoee  witii  the 
Romans  (aj>.  68).  Tiberius  Alexander  was  afterwards  utpointed 
prefect  of  I^yptt  la  whiob  ospadty  be  quelled  a  dangeiouB  nunrrM- 
tion  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  w»e  jealoos  of  we  favomr  whieh 
Kero  showed  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  fliat  town.  The  renstance  of 
the  Jewa  was  so  obstinate,  that  Tiberiua  waa  obliged  to  employ  two 
legions  and  five  thousand  Libyan  soldiers  against  them ;  and  it  u  said 
that  more  than  fifty  thousand  Jews  perished  on  this  oooasion.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  AJK  69,  Tiberius  Alraander  proclaimed  Yamaatan  emperor, 
poimant  to  a  ■ehama  whidk  had  bean  conontad  1^  '^■pariu,  Tltn^ 
and  Unolanas,  the  prooonsnl  of  Syria.  In  oonseqneooe  of  this  evenly 
the  1st  of  July  69  is  regarded  aa  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Yes- 
pauBD,  who  showed  great  regard  fi»  his  gorsmor  of  Egypt  When 
Titan,  the  suecessor  <tf  Yenoinan,  was  abottt  to  nndertake  the  dege  of 
Jerosalem,  which  raaolted  fn  its  aaptuia^  be  was  aooomponled  by 
Tlbarins  Aloander. 

(Josep&ns,  Atitiq.  Jud.  and  Jh  Bdto  /ud.;  Butbamu,  FoptuuMw/ 
TacttM^  AnnaL,  xv.  38 ;  HisL  i.  11 ;  iL  71,  79 ;  the  notea  of  EmM 
to  Buetonitis  and  Ta<dtas.) 

TIBBRIT^  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
4th  centniy  of  our  era.  Snidas  («.  v.  Tt04piot),  who  calla  him  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  sophist,  saeribes  to  him  a  long  list  of  rhetorical  works, 
all  of  whwdi  are  lost,  vrith  the  exeeption  of  me^  which  formeriy  need 
to  be  called  11^  rfir  waph  AimoeWm  oxvirfnis',  and  which  ii  one  of 
the  bset  worka  of  the  kind  that  were  pradneed  at  Ow  tfme.  The 
scKtio  prinoepe  of  it^  wUdi  li  aeoribed  to  Lao  appoirad  at 

Rome  in  1648.  Tba  next  edition  ii  ttiat  of  Oele,  who  ioooiimratod 
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the  work  of  Tiberias  in  his  'Rhetoree  Selecti,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1676.  A 
reprint  of  this  oollection  of  rhetoricians  was  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer, 
Svo,  Lmjf^  1778.  In  all  these  editions  the  work  of  Tiberius  oontilai 
only  22  abort  ehajpters,  widah  treat  on  Schemata,  that  is,  those  forma 
of  expression  which  sra  not  the  natural  totmM,  bat  are  adopted  for 
ornament  or  usei  In  1816  J.  F.  Boiasonade  published  at  London  a 
new  edition,  in  8vo,  from  a  Yatioan  manuscript,  in  which  the  work  is 
called  n<^  (rxttjUftrovi'  pirrofMcAn,  and  in  whioh  there  are  26  <^ptetB 
more  tlian  bad  ever  before  been  paUiahed;  and  thia  second  part  of 
tbe  wwk  treats  on  the  wHialled  *  sgaxm  atoentiimii^'  or  the  ornamental 
forma  of  eloouUtsL  This  edition  of  Boissonsde  also  oontains  a  wwk 
of  Rafos,  entitled  rixf^  ptrropuHi,  the  author  of  whieh  has  only  become 
known  through  the  Yatican  manuscript  oontaining  the  complete  work 
of  Tiberias ;  in  the  editions  of  Gale  and  F^ber  it  was  called  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  A  few  fragments  of  otlier  works  of 
Tiberius  are  preserved  in  tbe  scbolisat  on  Hermogenes,  iL,  pp.  886  and 
401,  edit  A1&B. 

(Groddeok,  Inltia  HkteritB  Cfrawrmm  Littraiia,  U.  178;  Wester- 
mann,  Oachichie  der  QritA.  BertdUamleit,  p.  251,  ftc.) 

TIBETRIUS  ABSI'MARUS  became  emperor  of  the  East,  in  a.d.  898, 
under  the  following  <draum8tanoe8 : — Leontius  dethroned  and  baot^ed 
tbe  tyrant  JustiuJan  IL,  and  having  assumed  the  imperial  title  in 
696,  eontinaed  the  war  with  tbe  Arabs  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
tbe  Gre^  were  oaiited  by  the  Berben^  th^  lost  CarUisge  in 
697 ;  tbey  reo<Hiqnered  It  diortly  afterwards,  but  In  698  tbe  Arabs 
retook  the  town  from  the  Greeks  and  entirely  destroyed  it  A 
powerful  fleet,  oonuaanded  by  the  patrician  John,  was  then  off  Car- 
thage ;  but  although  John  entered  the  harbour  with  a  division  of  fais 
fleet,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  his  meaaorea  had  only  a  partial 
efi'ect,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Carthage  to  her  fate.  The  deatnio- 
tion  of  this  famous  town  waa  attribnted  b7  the  Groek  officers  to  the 
incompetency  of  John,  and  tbey  were  afrud  to  return  to  Conatantl- 
no^e  without  having  prevented  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Absimarus, 
the  commander  of  uie  Cibyrats,  or  the  troops  of  the  prorinoa  of 
Cit^ra,  tiien  the  collectiTe  name  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  turned  tiie  dis- 
content of  the  soldiers  to  hia  own  profit  He  persuaded  his  men  that 
the  emperor  would  punish  them  severely  for  not  having  obtained 
some  advantage  over  tbe  Arabs,  and  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  suffering 
for  the  fkults  of  tbeur  commanderin-chief.  When  the  fleet  was  off 
Crete,  a  mutiny  broke  oak  The  Cibyratsa  proclaimed  AbsimBraB 
emperor,  the  rert  of  the  fleet  followed  tbnr  example^  end  John  ma 
massacred. 

Absimama  having  arrived  at  Constantinople^  caat  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Ceras  (now  the  Golden  Horn),  between  this  city  aod  Uie  suburb  of 
Syose.  Leontius  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance ;  bat  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  of  the  inhaUtants  was  weakened  by  an  epidemic 
disesse,  and  at  last  Absimarus  found  his  way  into  the  town  by  bribing 
some  sentinels. 

Absimarus  assomed  the  name  of  Tiberias  and  was  aeknowladged 
emperor :  bis  rival  Leontius  had  his  nose  and  his  ears  out  off,  and  was 
confined  in  a  monastery.  Tiberius  Absimarus  ctmtinued  the  war  with 
the  Arabs,  and  ap pointed  his  brother  Heraolius  commander-in-obief. 
Tliis  experienced  general  conquered  Syria  in  699  and  700,  and  treated 
tbe  Mohammedan  inhabitants  most  barbarously:  it  is  said  that 
200,000  of  them  lost  their  lives  hj  the  sword  of  the  Greeks.  This 
war  oontboed  during  the  years  f 01,  702,  and  70S ;  and,  although 
the  Greek!  did  not  recover  Carthi^  tiiey  obtdned  many  «gnal  ad  van- 
tageo.  Tiberias  Absjmaros  had  great  iimaence  in  Italy,  where  Popes 
Sergius  and  John  YI.  were  continually  harassed  by  John  Flatys,  and 
afterwards  by  Tbeopbylact,  the  Greek  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

Tiberius  Absimaros  lost  his  crown  by  a  sudden  revolutioQ.  When 
Leontius  dethroned  Justinian  II.,  thia  prince  had  his  nose  cat  off,  and 
was  baniflhed  to  the  town  of  Cherson,  in  the  present  Crimea.  Some 
yeaia  after,  he  fled  to  the  kha^^ian,  or  khan,  of  the  Khaiars,  who 
leoeived  bun  respectfully,  and  asaignad  fbr  hla  redden oe  Pbanagoria, 
once  an  opolent  city,  on  the  island  of  Tamatarcha,  Tbe  khaghan, 
whose  name  was  Bnabns,  gave  him  in  marriage  fais  rister  Theodora ; 
but  Tiberius  Absimarus  bribed  the  kban  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  and 
Justinian  was  only  saved  by  the  affection  of  Theodora,  who  ^scovered 
to  him  the  treacherous  design  of  her  brother.  After  strsi^^g  with 
hie  own  hands  ttie  two  emissaries  of  the  khaghan,  Joitinian  leinided 
the  love  of  his  wife  by  repudiating  her  end  eendlng  berbaA  to  bar 
brother  Busirus ;  and  be  fled  to  Tarbelis,  or  Terbellus,  the  king  of  the 
BulgariansL  He  now  formed  the  plan  of  reeoveting  hii  throne,  and  he 
purctiased  the  i^d  of  Terbelis  by  promising  him  his  daughter  and  a  part 
of  the  imperial  treuoiy.  At  the  head  of  16,000  horse,  they  set  oat  for 
Constantinople.  Ijbecius  Absimarus  was  dismayed  1^  the  sodden 
i^MBianee  ot  his  zind,  whose  head  bad  been  promised  by  tfaekbighan, 
ud  of  whoee  escape  he  was  yet  igowant  Justinian  had  itllt  aome 
adherenta  in  Ccmstantinople,  who  introduced  hia  troops  into  the  city, 
by  means  ot  an  aqoednot  Tiberius  escaped  from  Constantinople,  but 
he  was  seised  at  ApoUonia  on  the  Pontua  Buxinns  (705),  and  J ustinian 
ordered  him,  his  brother  Heraolius,  and  tbe  deposed  Leontius,  who 
waa  still  aliv^  to  be  dragged  into  the  Hippodrome.  Before  their  exe- 
cution, the  tiro  omrpen  vnre  led  In  ehaua  to  the  thxone,  and  fcnoad 
to  prostrate  tbemaalvM  befbre  JustEnion,  who  had  awom  nob  to  mie 
one  of  Ilia  enendei.  Ranting  liii  flset  on  theiY^^^^  ^'''fr^n^ 
watdied  the  ebuiofe-nwe  ftw  Bion[|ti^i^l|9plio!m^^ra 


ihouted  oat  the  vorcli  of  the  Paslmiat,  "  Thou  shali  tnmple  on  the  Mp 
and  builiBk,  and  on  the  Uoa  and  dragon  ehalt  thou  set  tby  foot."  He 
then  gave  ordera  to  behead  Tiberius,  LeonUua,  and  Heraoltua.  Jna- 
tiaian  11.  reigned  till  711.  The  Qreeks  gave  hitn  the  Burname  of 
Bhiootmetus,  that  ia,  '  he  whoie  noae  is  cut  <^.'  Tiberius  AbaimarDS 
had  two  8008,  Theodore  and  Conatantine.  who  probabl;  perished  with 
their  father.  It  is  said  howeTei  that  Theodore,  who  is  also  oalled 
Thttodosiua,  mrvifed  his  father,  utd  beoune  bishop  of  Epbesua,  and 
one  of  the  leaden  of  the  loouoelaata ;  bat  this  is  doubtful 

(llieophaaes ;  Cedrenua;  Zonaras;  Qlbbon,  DccUm  and  Fall;  Le 
Beau.  Hiito&e  du  Bat  Empire.) 

TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS,  li?ed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Horace.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
nrigiaally  posaeesed  considerable  property,  of  which  he  lost  the  greater 

rt  (Tibulh,  1 1, 10,  ;  ir.  1, 128,  probably,  as  it  ia  eoqjeotared, 
oonsequenoe  of  the  aaaignmenta  of  lands  among  the  Teterans  of 
Augustus ;  and  this  eupposition  ia  rendered  still  mora  probable  by 
tiie  droumstance  that  Tibullua  neyer  celebrates  the  praisea  of  Augua- 
tua,  like  the  other  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  not  however  reduced  to 
abeolate  poverty ;  the  estate  on  which  he  resided  at  Pedutn  (Horace, 
'  £p.,'  L  4),  a  town  between  Freeneate  and  Tibur,  appears  to  hare  been 
hia  own,  and  to  have  descended  to  him  from  his  aoceetonu  (Tibnth, 
L  10,  IS,  Sto.)  Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  hla  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quiet  country-life,  iMiioh  had  tot  him  the  greatest 
charms.  He  left  it  however  to  aooompany  his  patron,  Valeriua  Mee> 
aalia,  into  Aquitania, and  was  present  with  him  through  the  campaign, 
either  in  B.a  28  or  27.  (Tiboll.,  L  7,  9.)  He  afterwards  set  out  with 
him  to  A«a,  but  was  taken  ill  at  Coveyn;  hnttbathe  died  at  Corcyra, 
aa  la  stated  by  some  modem  wiitera,  is  only  a  conjecture,  unsupported 
by  any  andent  authority,  and  is  directly  contradicted  by  what  Ovid 
nysb  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Domitina  llaraua  (In  TibulL,  iv, 
15),  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Augoitus,  that  Tibnllus  died  soon  after 
Virgil ;  and  as  Virgil  died  in  B.a  19,  we  may  perhapa  plaoa  the  deatii 
of  Tibnllus  in  the  foUowing  year.  B.a  18.  ft  has  been  already  men- 
tioned  that  Tibullua  was  the  fHend  of  Horace;  two  poems  have  come 
down  to  us  addressed  to  him  by  the  latter  (*Cann.,i.  88;  'Epist,'! 
4).  Ovid  too  lamenta  his  dealii  in  a  beaatlfnl  elc^,  from  whioh  it 
appears  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  preeent  at  his  death  ('  Amor.,' 
iiL9). 

It  is  difBoolt  to  determine  at  what  time  Tibnllus  was  bom ;  and  we 
can  bat  at  beat  make  some  appnoimaUon  to  it  In  the  epigram  of 
Domitina  Mara  us,  already  referred  to,  he  is  oalled  juvenia,  and  Ovid 
de[doiea  his  untimely  death.  We  must  not  however  be  misled  by 
the  expresaion  juvenia  into  auppoeing  that  he  was  quite  a  young  man, 
in  oar  eause  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  since  the  ancients 
extended  the  meaning  of  juvenia  to  a  time  whioh  we  consider  to  be 
tiiat  of  mature  manhood.  Several  ciroumstaaoea  tend  to  show  th^t 
ha  oould  not  be  mueb  less  than  forty  at  his  death.  Ovid  speaks  of 
TiboUui  as  preeediog  Fropertina,  and  of  Propertius  aa  preeeding 
hiniaelf;  and  as  Ovid  waa  bom  b.o.  43,  we  must  place  the  birth  of 
TibuUus  a  few  years  at  least  before  that  timew  A^n,  Horace  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Odes  addressed  Tibnllus  as  an  iotimate  friend,  which 
hardly  allows  as  to  sappose  that  Tibullua  waa  a  mere  youth  at  the 
time.  If  fientley'a  auppoeition  ia  correct,  that  the  first  book  of  tbe 
Odea  wae  publi^wd  about  B.a  80  or  26,  Horace  waa  then  about  Sfi, 
and  TibuUus  may  have  been  a  years  younger.  Moreover  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  young  man  when  he  aocompaoied 
Kessaila  into  Aquit&nia  in  b.o.  28  or  27.  We  may  therefore  perhapa 
place  his  birth  at  about  b.o.  S7.  There  are  indeed  two  linea  in  TibuUus 
(ill  6, 17,  IS),  whioh  expressly  assign  his  birth  to  B.O.  43,  the  same 
year  in  whioh  Ovid  vraa  bom ;  but  these  are,  without  doub^  an  later- 
polatlon  derived  from  one  of  Ovid's  poema  ('  Trist,'  iv.  IC^  (f). 

We  have  thir^  six  poema  of  Tibullua,  written,  with  <H)e  eseaptioa, 
in  elegiao  metn,  and  divided  into  four  hooka.  The  first  two  books 
are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  have  been  written  by  Tibullus,  but  of 
the  genuinene«8  of  the  last  two,  considerable  doubts  have  bsen  raiaed. 
J.  H.  Voas  and  others  attribute  the  third  book  to  a  poet  of  the  name 
of  .Lygdamia,  but  the  atyle  and  mode  of  treating  the  nubjeota  resemble 
tbe  ouer  elagieB  of  Tibullna,  and  tbore  do  not  appear  laffioiant  teason 
for  doubting  that  It  is  hb  compoiitioii.  Thne  are  howew  stronger 
grounda  for  supposmg  the  first  poem  in  the  fourth  book,  written  In 
hezametera,  not  to  be  genaine^  It  differs  considerably  in  style  and 
expresaion  from  the  other  poema,  and  is  attributed  by  some  writen  to 
Sulpioia,  who  Uved  under  Itomltian,  by  o^eiB  to  a  Sulpida  of  the 
age  of  Augostus;  but  we  know  nothing  with  oertainty  teapeeting  ita 
author.  Of  the  other  poems  In  thia  book,  alnuwfew  bear  taMM  of 
being  tile  genuine  wo^  of  TlbnUuK 

The  elegiea  of  Tibullua  ace  ohtefly  of  an  amatory  kmd.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  hia  Ufe  Delia  aeenia  to  have  been  hia  favourite  and 
afterwards  Ifemeais,  and  their  namea  occur  most  frequanUy  in  his 
poema.  Several  of  his  elegiea  are  devoted  more  or  less  to  eelelvating 
the  pndaea  of  hia  patron  UeaaaUa,  but  these  an  the  least  pleasing 
parts  of  bia  works,  for  he  dees  not  ^^>ear  to  haw  audled  tn 
panegyrio. 

Tibullna  is  placed  by  Quinotllitn  at  the  heed  of  the  Roman  elegiao 
poeU(*Inat.Orat,*x.  1).  His  poema  are  dbticgoished  by  gi«at  ten- 
derness of  fading  which  aomeUmea  deganeratea  into  eflbmiaacy,  bat 
they  at  the  same  ttmoexoito  oar  wmnettqmpatbiwk  Heaeemito 
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have  been  of  a  melanoholy  tempwament^  tad  to  have  hx^Md  at  tUngi 
from  a  gloomy  point  of  view;  hence  we  find  the  Bnti))ect  of  death 
frequently  introdooed,  and  the  uijoyment  of  the  preaent  interrupted 
by  dark  forebodings  of  the  future.  He  constantly  describes  the 
pleasures  of  a  oountry-Ufk  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he 
had  the  moat  ezqafaite  xeUah;  and  thee*  ii  in  theae  deecriptions  a 
naturalneaa  and  tndUolneaa  wUdi  plaee  liiin  above  his  emtemporaty 
Propertiua.  Bis  style  too  ia  not  of  the  artificial  character  whit^ 
distinguialMB  the  elegiea  of  Propertiua ;  and  hia  subjects  are  not,  like 
tbe  latter,  mere  tmitationa  or  tranaUtiona  of  the  Qzeek  poets,  bat 
essentially  original  works. 

TibuUus  waa  formerly  edited  together  with  CatoUua  and  Proper- 
tiua, the  earlier  editkms  o[  whish  are  maotioned  under  PBOFiKTiua 
The  principal  separate  editions  are  1^  Broakhnsius  (Amst,  4to,  1708), 
Tulpiua  (^dna,  4to,  1749),  Heyne  (Leipi.  8vo,  1777,  often  reprinted, 
of  which  ^e  fourth  edition,  containing  the  notes  of  Wunderlioh  and 
Dissen,  appeared  in  1817-19,  2  v(^  8vo,  Leipa.),  J.  H.  Vosa  (Heidel- 
berg. 8to,  1811),  Bach,  (Leipa.,  8vo,  1819),  Goldb^ry  (Pwia,  8vo,  1826), 
lAchmann  (Berlin,  8vo,  1829),  and  Diaaeu  (Gottingen,  2  vols.  6t9, 
183S),  of  which  th^  two  laat  oontain  the  best  texb 

TibuUus  has  been  tabulated  into  EDgiish  by  Dart  (1720),  and 
Orainger  (1759).  There  are  modem  German  truislationa  bj  J.  H. 
Voas  (Tubingen,  1810),  Giisther  (Leipa.,  1826),  and  Richter  (Uagdo 
burg,  1831).    There  are  also  French  and  Italian  tranalationa. 

Respecting  tbe  life  of  TibuUus  and  the  Roman  el^  in  general,  the 
reader  may  consolt  with  advantage  Qruppe's  'DieBi>miBche  Eiegte,' 
Leipzig,  1888. 

TICKELL,  THOUAS,  an  English  poet  of  on  blemished  medioinnty, 
waa  bom  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  in  (^mberiand.  He  waa  aant  to 
Queen's  College,  O^ord,  and  he  took  hla  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arte  in 
1708.  Twoyeara  afterwarda  he  waa  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  theatatutea  by  taking  ordera,  ha  obtained  a 
dlspmsation  from  the  crown  for  holding  hia  fellowship,  tiU  he 
vacated  It  by  marrying  in  17S6.  His  praiaea  of  Addison  vrere  so 
aooeptable  that  they  procured  him  the  patrtmage  of  that  vraiter,  who 
« iniUated  him,"  aaya  Johnson,  "  into  public  affidra."  When  the  queen 
waa  negooating  with  Franoe,  Tit^eU  published  'The  Proapect  of 
Peace/  in  whioh  he  zaiaed  his  voice  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the 
pride  of  oonquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.  This,  owing 
perlups  to  Addison's  friendly  praiaea  of  it  in '  Tbe  Spectator,'  had  a 
rapid  sale,  and  ^  ediMona  were  speedily  eduusted.  On  the  arrival 
of  King  George  I.  Tiokdl  wrote  *  The  Royal  Ptognea,'  which  was 
printed  in  the  *  Spectator.'  Johnaon  si^b  of  it  that  "  it  ia  nnther 
high  nor  low,"  a  very  eqoiTooal  critimsm,  cwiridering  Jolmson's 
habitual  tastes. 

The  tranalatiou  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Iliad '  was  the  most  im- 
portant tiling  in  Tickell's  poetical  career,  having  been  pnbti^ed  in 
opposition  to  Pope's;  both  appeared  at  tbe  aame  time.  Addison 
declared  that  the  rival  veniona  vrere  both  exceUent,  hut  that  TiokeU'a 
was  the  beet  that  was  evw  made.  Strong  aospioionB  of  Addison  him- 
self being  the  translator  have  been  thrown  oat  by  Pope,  Voung,  and 
Warburton.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "To  compare  the  two  tranaUtiona 
would  be  tedious ;  tixo  palm  it  notr  aniTerwUy  given  to  Pope.  Bat  I 
think  the  first  linea  of  TickeU'a  wwe  rather  to  be  pieferredj  and  Pope 
seems  sinoe  to  have  borrowed  snnethiag  firom  them  in  o<ameotion 
with  his  own." 

During  the  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  saoceauon  TickeU  asaiated 
the  royal  cause  with  his  '  Letter  to  Avign<m,'  of  whioh  five  editions 
were  sold.  Addison  now  employed  him  in  important  public  bnainees^ 
and  when,  in  1717,  Addison  hinualf  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  he 
made  TickeU  under  eaoretary.  On  Addison's  death,  TickeU  published 
his  work%  to  whioh  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  whioh  Johnson 
pronounoes  to  be  equal  for  auldtmity  and  elegance  to  any  funeral  poem 
in  the  Engliah  languaga  Considering  that  we  have  the  'Lyddas'  trf 
Milton,  tlds  souoda  oddly :  on  turning  to  this  elegy,  we  are  forced  to 
admit,  with  Steele,  that  it  is  only  "  proae  in  rhyme,"  and  oocasionaUy 
very  bad  proae  too.  In  1785  Tiuell  was  made  aeoretary  to  the  Lords 
Justioee  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  honour  in  whioh  he  continued  tiU  liia 
death,  on  the  SSid  April  1740. 

*  TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  a  diatingaiahed  Amerioaa  scholar  and 
writer,  waa  bora  on  the  Ist  of  Anguat  1791,  at  Boston,  M&uaohusetts, 
and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege,  Kew  Hampshire,  where  he 
graduated  in  1807.  Be  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
oaUed  to  the  bar  in  1818 ;  but  tiia  time  and  thooghts  continued  to  be 
mainly  given  to  literature^  and  in  1816  he  finally  abandoned  tbe  law 
and  pcoeeeded  to  Europe  in  aider  to  fit  liimie£f  for  tlw  m<m  om- 
genial  oooopation  to  whioh  he  now  fuUy  devoted  himi^.  After 
remaining  a  couple  of  years  in  tbe  Univetsit^  of  GSttingen  he  visited 
Booosaaively  the  citisa  of  Paris,  Rom^  Madnd  {where  he  spent  several 
months  in  the  year  1818),  Lisbon,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  During 
the  four  yean  wliidt  he  stayed  in  Europe  Mr.  Tioknor  had  lealously 
prosecuted  iiia  philolagioal  studies,  liia  chief  attention  being  given  to 
the  living  langoages  of  Eorops^  and  he  had  made  hinwelf  inUmately 
aoqaainted  withtiie  Utexatareof  themiddle  ^aa.  Among  the  many 
enunent  Utenty  men  whose  friendship  he  at  this  time  acquired,  were 
Southey  and  ax  Walter  Soott,  both  of  whom  were  ddig^ted  with 
his  storei  of  old  Spanish  reading— Seotfc  ivtrritina  to  SftuUkw 
in  April  1619  (toeUart'i  f  Idfl^|^i^t?#&Mi^U@^O^t&» 
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fallow  tm  ropuuiiio  lore  and  sstiquatlaD  research,  oonaideriDg  hie 
eoontiT.''  Tha  Ume  of  bif  attaiomants  had  duritig  bis  awence 
pocured  bU  eleotion  to  tb4  cjiair  of  modem  langaages  in  Harvard 
Unirerut;,  aqd  on  bii  return  to  America  in  1819  be  entered  with 
cDOTgy  npoD  tbe  dntiea  of  bii  office.  Hia  lectures  upon  the  great 
writaia  Ita^,  FrnHM^  SuId,  and  Bngbad  exoited,  aa  Hr.  PrMcott 
baa  tastiSed,  a  remarkable  amount  of  Intereat,  and  Ur.  Tieknor's 
labotua  an  acknowledged  to  haTe  been  largely  ioBtrumental  in  etimu- 
laUng  among  hia  eontnoporaries  the  etndy  of  the  modern  laoguBgea 
and  literature  of  Europei  lir.  Ticknor  retained  bii  profeaaorsbip  for 
fifteen  yean.  Ha  then  returned  in  1835  with  his  family  to  Europe, 
and  spent  there  lome  three  yeam  in  extending  and  verifjing  his  in- 
Taatigationi,  and  in  oolleotiiig;  with  the  asaistaDce  of  Profeaeor  Paseual 
de  OajangoH  of  Vadrid,  tare  and  valuahle  Spanish  hooka,  of  which  be 
■oooeedad  iu  forming  an  almoat  unrivalled  coHeoUop.  Whilst  largely 
asaisting  other  liteiary  men  and  studenta,  Ur.  Ticknor  had  himself 
published  nothing  more  tbsn  an  occasioiial  eesay,  hat  he  was  now 
concentrating  hia  attention  upon  Spanish  literature.  With  a  rare 
amount  of  industry  and  intel^genoe  he  laboured  on  foe  yean^  and  at 
length  in  184B  produoed  his  ■  BMnof  of  Spanlab  Utaratnre :  with 
Crikitriana  on  tiia  particular  Worka  and  Ko^phioal  IToticee  of  Flro- 
minent  Writat%'  8  toIs.  8to.  Tbe  work  is  by  general  consent  the 
meet  oompiete  hietory  of  Spanish  literature  in  any  language,  fall, 
minute,  and  precise  in  infonnatioD,  and  emioently  fur  and  candid  in 
spirit.  Tbe  author  appeara  in  bis  researches  almost  to  have  exhausted 
existing  materials  whether  bibllog^phieal  or  biographical — over- 
lookiDg  nothing  and  neglecting  nothing.  HoweTor  other  Btudeote  of 
the  poeta  and  imaginative  writera  of  Spain  may  diffbr  from  Ur. 
'Ticknor  In  hia  critical  estimates  of  particular  aurora  or  books,  all 
willingly  admit  the  iramenae  bene&t  tb^  derive  from  his  labours, 
and  with  mtlre  unanimity  hia  work  baa  been  accepted  by  Sqropeap  M 
well  aa  American  eobolara  as  the  atandard  book  of  reference  on  (he 
bistoiT  ot  Spanish  Htemtore.  )t  haa  Iteea  tran4lato4  into  bot^  (he 
Spaniu  and  QeimaB  laqgoagai. 

TICO'ZZT.  BTS^ANO,  waa  borfi  in  1763,  In  tbe  Tal  Saaaina,  tn  the 
provinoe  of  Como.  He  etudied  ft  Uilan,  and  afterwards  at  Pavia, 
took  priest's  orderSf  and  afterwarda  was  appointed  incumbent  of  a 
country  parish  near  Lecoo,  jn  bis  native  provinoe.  When  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy  in  17SS,  he  and  Iqa  brother  Cesare  I^'ranoesco^  frho 
waa  an  advocate  favoured  tbe  revolutionaiy  movement;  but  when 
the  AuaWana  came  back  in  17Wi  TtotOEi  was  obliged  to  emigrate  into 
France,  and  liia  bxother  iraa  sdied  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cattarc 
Ticozd  returned  with  tbe  victorioua  French  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  appointed  to  several  political  ofBcea  under  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, and  in  1806  was  made  aub-prafeot  of  the  department  of  the  riave 
under  Hapoleon's  administration.   In  1810  he  published  acme  dia- 

?ui8itiona  OD  monastic  inatitiitiona :  'Degli  fatituti  ClaustraliPialcgbi 
V^*  6vOf  Bellono*  ^e  lost  his  situation  on  the  Ull  of  Napoleon,  &nd 
retired  to  Milan,  whsr*  he  lived  mainly  by  literan  labour.  He  trans- 
lated into  ItaliMi  Sifmondi's  'History  of  the  Italuin  Qepublici,*  Lloreute's 
'  History  of  tbe  Inquisition/  Agiucourt's  '  History  of  the  Arta,'  and 
other  works,  {n  1818  he  published  bis  '  Diuonario  del  Fittori  del 
Binnovamento  delle  Arti  fino  al  1800,'  which  he  afterwards  merged 
in  hia  larger  work,  '  Dlzionario  degli  Architetti,  Scaltori,  Pitturi, 
bitagliatori  in  rame  e  in  pietra,  Coniatori  di  MedagUe,  Kuaaicisti, 
Niellatori,  Intaraiatori  d'ogni  Eti  e  d'ogni  Kasione,'  4  vols.  8vo,  ^lilan. 
This  if  a  reaUy  useful  compilation,  elwou^h  not  always  exact  about 
datea.  He  also  published— 1,  'tfemorie  StorichV  12  vols.  8vo, 
Florence^  being  a  aeries  of  historical  tales  taken  from  tbe  history  of 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Agea;  2,  '  Viaggi  di  Uesser  Frapcesoo  Novello  da 
Carrara,  Signore  di  Padova,  e  di  Taddea  d'E^t^  sua  consorte,  a  diverse 
parti  d'Europ%'  2  vols.  Svo,  a  work  al^  illustrative  of  tbe  same 
period;  3,  a  oontinoation  of  Comianfa  Inograpbicfl  ^rork,  *l  Secoli 
della  Latteratura  Italiana,'  down  to  our  owp  times,  and  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  Bottari's  eoUacUon  of  letters  oonceming the  arte:  *^ae- 
colta  di  Lettece  sulla  Pittura,  Soultura,  ed  Arobitettura,  BcritH  dai 
piii  celebri  P«rsonaggi  dei  Secoli  xv.,  xvi.,  a  xvii.,  oontinuata'  fino  a4 
Bostri  Giomi,'  8  vols.  Svo;  and  likewise  a  continuation  of  Verri's 
'History  of  Milan : '  <  Storia  dl  Milano  del  Conte  Pietro  Verri.  dai  suci 
piil  rimoti  Tempi  fino  al  1625,  continuata  nno  alia  preaente  Eta,' 
6  vola.  12nu^  Milan,  beaidei  several  diasertationa  upon  varioua  paint- 
ings and  other  minor  works.  He  left  inedited  and  unfinished  a  Life 
of  Cor^gio,  and  '-A.  Treatise  on  tbe  Art  of  distinguishing  Copies  Siom 
the  Oiiginala  in  Paintinga.' 

Tiooasi  died  in  1836.  He  married  a  grand-daughter  o|  the  hiitorion 
Giannone^  lw^w)kOm  be  bad  several  children. 

TIDEIIAa,  PHILIP,  was  a  native  of  Ktimberg,  where  he  waa 
bom  in  the  year  1657-  He  studied  first  under  a  painter  named 
Nicholas  Base,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  yean,  and  waa  diatin- 
gnished  by  bis  diligent  application  to  his  art,  in  which  he  attained 
great  proficienoy.  Desiring  however  to  improve  his  knowledge  and 
taste,  be  went  to  Amsterdam  to  atudy  the  capital  worka  of  the  great 
masters  in  the  collections  in  that  cil^. 

Laireaae  being  at  that  time  In  great  eateem  at  Amsterdam,  Tideman 
leaolved  to  pUoe  himself  nnder  bis  direction;'  and  so  gamed  the  good 
opinion  of  ms  teacher  by  bis  pleasing  manners  and  his  talents,  that 
Laireaia  oonceiTed  a  great  afle<Aioa  for  him,  and  not  ohl^  gave  him 
tba  beil  initraotion  u  tba       but  amploj ed  him  to  aiaiil  in  loma 


important  works  on  which  he  waa  engaged,  la  exeeutiog  tbeee  wotln 
Tideman  gave  such  evident  proof  of  hia  ahlliUea,  that  he  aoon  obtained 
sufficient  employment  independent  of  Laireiiae. 

His  comp<»itions  of  fabulous  history  and  allegcoy  indicate  a  lively 
f«aay,  geoias,  aodinvention ;  insomuch  that  in  this  respect  hia  designs 
have  been  recommended  as  models  to  aucceeding  artists.  Two  of  his 
capital  oomposltiona  were  Yenna  complaining  to  Jupiter  of  Juno's 
persooutton  of  ^fneas,  and  Juno  applying  to  .^olus  to  deetroy  tbe 
Trojan  fleet  He  died  In  1715,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-eight,  leaving  a  very 
great  number  of  aketchea  and  designs,  which  i^ord  proofs  both  of  hia 
industry  and  tbe  fertility  of  his  invention. 

TIECE,  CHRISTIAN  FRIBDKICH,  a  calebimted  aoolptor,  brother 
of  Ludwlg  Tieok,  waa  bom  In  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  August  1776. 
Having  studied  awhile  under  Sohadow,  he  In  1768  proceeded  to  Pari^ 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  David.  In  1801  be  returned  to  Beriin, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Weimar,  tiien  a  great  centre  of  literary  and 
artistic  activity.  Here  he  found  in  QStbe  a  warm  and  moat  vuuabla 
friend  and  adviser,  and  whilst  here  he  not  only  assisted  in  tbe  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  new  paUuM,  but  executed 
busts  of  OSthe^  Voai^  and  Wolf^  besidea  many  of  membera  of  princely 
and  noble  familiea.  In  1805  he  went  with  Ms  brotiier  Ludwig  to 
Italy,  and  carefully  atadied  tbe  great  works  of  art  there,  maintaining 
at  Uie  sa?ne  time  by  hie  numerous  baste,  &o.,  his  manual  dexteri^. 
Here  he  found  friends  and  patrons  In  Madame  de  StaSI,  and  the 
crown-prince,  afterwarda  King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria.  For  the  former 
he  executed  a  rilievo  for  the  family  sepulchre  at  Coppet,  and  anbse- 
quently  a  life-^e  statue  of  Neoker,  and  busta  of  hme&,  the  Dno  de 
Broglie,  AuguBtna  Sehlegel,  and  H.  Bocca.  For  Lndw%  of  Bavaria 
he  executed  at  varions  times  busta  of  Ludwig  himself,  Jaoobi,  Schellin^ 
Ludwig  Tieck.  Lesaing,  Erasmus,  GroUus,  Herder,  WaUensteln,  and 
several  others,  chiefly  for  the  Walhalla.  On  hia  second  viilt  to  Italy 
(1812)  he  became  acquainted  with  Baueh,  and  the  two  great  sculptors 
ever  after  remained  ^t  friends.  Ha  returned  in  1819  to  Berlin,  where 
he  established  bis  atelier,  and  waa  deeted  a  member  of  the  academy. 
During  the  remidnder  of  hia  M&  ba  vraa  employed  upon  many  of  the 
public  works,  and  was  a  prominent  actor  In  the  artistic  movementa  in 
the  Pi-us^on  capital.  Among  his  productious  were  the  friezes,  the 
sculptures  in  the  pediment,  and  other  extumal  decorations  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  the  gates,  and  the  statue  of  the  angel  in  the  porch  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Bwlin ;  a  seriea  of  fifteen  aeated  marble  etatoea  of 
daaaical  parsonagea  for  the  royal  palaoe;  a  bronse  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  WilUam  at  Rnppin,  i>e«ldea  aevoral  monumental  worka 
and  numerous  busta  and  rilievL  He  was  also  during  many  years 
extcnaively  employed  on  the  restoration  of  ancient  works  for  the 
Koyal  Museum,  in'  which  institution  he  was  director  of  the  depart- 
meut  of  sculpture,  fie  died  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  May,  1851. 
Tieck  was  not  possessed  of  much  imaginative  powtr;  lie  executed 
some  good  atatues  and  rilievi,  but  hia  chief  strength  lay  in  his  memo- 
riid  busts,  many  of  which  display  great  elevation  of  style  and  admirable 
ohiaelling.  In  uia  studio  several  eminent  Boulptors  have  been  formed, 
among  whom  perhaps  tbe  best  known  is  Kiss,  the  sculptor  of  t^e 
Amazon.  There  are  casts  of  some  of  Tieck'a  works  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham. 

TIKGIE,  LUDWIG,  one  of  tbe  most  influential  actors  npon  the 
modern  literature  of  Qermany.  waa  bom  in  B  rlin,  on  May  31,  1778. 
At  the  universitiea  of  Ualle^  Qdttingen,  and  Brlangen,  he  studied  with 
great  ardour;  history  and  tbe  poetical  literature  of  both  the  auctentf 
and  the  modems  being  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  poetical  powers 
developed  themselves  early,  but  they  took  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
usual  classical  models,  and  exercised  themselves  on  tbe  feelings  and 
cpiniona  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Christian  ohivaliy  or  romauoe  of 
the  Uliddle  Agea,  although  his  first  efi'orta,  *  Almansur,'  a  prose  idyll, 
in  1780,  and  'Alia  Moddin,'  a  prose  play,  in  three  act^  in  1790-1, 
aaaumed  an  eastern  locality.  Both  dispJajed  great  poetioid  abjlity,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  verse,  except  in  a  utw  short  pieces  introduced  amid 
the  prosa  In  17E>2  he  produoed  the  tragedy  of  'Der  Abachied'  (The 
Parting),  alao  in  proa^  wbioh,  like  most  of  hia  other  dramatic  pieces, 
fa  more  fitted  for  the  closet  than  tbe  stage.  He  probably  Iiimeelf 
began  to  perceive  that  his  tme  strength  lay  in  narrativi^  and  in  the 
same  year  he  produced  'Das  griine  Band,'  a  mediteval  tide  of  consider- 
able pathoL  with  great  truth  of  characterisation  and  much  intereat: 
and  'Abdallah,'  an  oriental  tal^  vrith  little  of  oriental  colouring,  and 
of  a  ghastly  terrorinspiring  character.  He  had  made  much  progreea  In 
tbe  study  of  English  literature,  pacticnlarly  the  drama,  and  the  result 
was,  in  179S,  a  oompreaaed  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Ben 
Jonson'a  '  Tolpone,'  in  three  acts,  in  which  it  is  remark^le  how  eat» 
fully  he  haa  omitted  all  the  more  poetical  paassgea  whidi  ornament 
tbe  original,  and  in  which,  for  the  scene  where  Tolpone  pUya  the 
mountebank,  he  substitutes  a  satirical  oue  between  an  Englishman  and 
a  Qerman  autb<a  come  to  England  for  a  few  weeks  to  write  volumes 
on  tlw  character  of  the  oountty  and  ita  inliabitantB.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  alao  his  novel  <^  *  William  LoveU,'  of  whidi  the  oh*- 
racters  and  scenery  are  Intended  to  be  W"gjl4b,  but  thqr  have  a  vary 
foreign  ur,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  ia  more  ^oomy  than  moat  ot 
^eci'a  productions. 

The  six  years,  &om  1795  to  18G0,  both  inclusive^  waa  a  period  of 
incessant  activity.  During  It  he  travelled;  visit^  Jena,  where  the 
fioud  n  intinuU  fiiudihip  with  |tf^jttf^(^;^)l^K^0llg^f^ 
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Sohdling;  Wsimar,  whan  be  bdoame  aeqiudnted  with  Herder;  and 
Hamburg,  Trbere  he  married  tb«  daugfater  of  a  dergymaD  named 
Alberti.  Tbe  iaterooorBe  with  the  above-named  literary  oelebrities  had 
much  infiuenoe  on  hia  futnro  course.  While  still  adhering  to  the  roman- 
tic  Bchoolt  hia  productiona  embraced  a  wider  field.  He  continued  to 
write  tales,  novela,  tragediea,  and  comediea ;  but  in  embodying  nursery 
tales,  aa  in  his  *  Blaubut^'  a  play  in  five  acts, '  Die  Sieben  Weiber  dea 
Blaubarts '  (Serat  Wivea  of  Bluebeard),  a  tale,  and  the  '  Leben  und  Tod 
desUeinenBothkappdieD'  (Lifeaod  Death  of  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood), 
a  tragedy  in  three  aiote,  he  united  muoh  of  the  simplidty  of  the  old  tradi- 
tiona,  with  the  added  interest  of  poetical  conception,  a  dose  adherence 
to  the  etory,  and  occasional  paasages  of  pathoa  or  of  humoar.  Occa- 
■ionally  he  took  for  his  aubjeot  legends  of  a  higher  character,  as  in  his 
'Leben  und  Tod  der  heiligen  Oenovera;*  and  Id  1804,  in  'Kaiser  Octa- 
niimu,'  a  work  which  had  been  long  expected,  and  which  his  country- 
men consider  as  one  of  the  moat  auccesBful  of  hia  romantic  produotioo& 
To  this  he  has  prefixed  a  long  prologue,  in  which  various  oharaoten  are 
introduced  to  display  the  proiaio  element,  and  a  poet^  to  whom  comes 
Romance,  a  female,  who  describea  herself  as  infusing  joy  throughout 
the  world,  and  says  that  her  &ther  ia  Faith,  and  Love  her  mother. 
Li  this  prologue,  and  in  the  following  play,  which  ia  partly  in 
proae,  is  found  the  moat  favourable  specimen  of  Tieck'a  venification. 
It  ia  not  of  the  moat  careful  construction ;  and  it  ia  aingular  that 
though  hia  conceptions  were  highly  poetical,  the  beat  examples  of 
them  are  found  in  bis  proae.  This  line  was  followed  out  in  subso- 
quent  worka,  aa  in  'Fortunat,'  which  however  embodiea  a  oonaiderable 
amount  of  good-humoured  satire  on  the  various  oonditiona  of  tiie 
existing  state  of  society.  Another  class  comprisesj  what  are  atyled  by 
ib.6  Germans  Art-Novela,  to  which  belong  'Franz  Stembald'a  Wao- 
derungen,'  'Phantasten  fiber  die  Kunat,'  and  '  Herzensergieamingen 
ones  KunatUebenden  Kloaterbruders'  (Heart-outpourings  of  an  Art- 
loving  Honh),  written  in  conjunction  with  hia  friend  Wackearoder,  in 
all  of  which  he  displays  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and 
devated  In  arl^  a  contempt  tor  the  Bdf-«ooipuoen«T  of  affected  con- 
nmsBourBbip,  and  a  manilestatioQ  of  Roman  CathoUe  feeling  to  which 
&ith  be  for  some  time  adhered  about  this  period.  Perhaps  leu  dis- 
tinctive as  a  class,  aa  his  previous  talea  had  much  of  a  dmilar  ehu«cter, 
were  his  '  yolkamahroben'  (Popular  Legenda),  such  aa  the  histon  of 
Heymon'a  Children,  the  Fair  magelone,  Meluaina,  8as^  legends  whidi 
■re  European,  and  the  'Denkwi^dige  Qeschichtachronik  der  Schild- 
Iriir^*  (Uem<n«U«  History  of  the  Simpletons),  a  sort  of  German 
version  of  our  Han  of  Qotbam ;  talea  in  proae,  abounding  in  pleasant 
fiuey,  interspersed  with  picturesque  descriptions  or  atroses  of  broad 
hnmoTir,  and  told  with  a  simpUcit^  and  an  apparent  childish  belief 
in  the  woudera  related  that  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  whole. 
Upon  yet  another  class  he  evidently  bestowed  more  thought  and 
labour.  Id  the  dramaa^  for  they  assume  that  fcom,  *  Der  gestiefelter 
Kater'  (Puss  in  Boots);  in  'Prini  ZexUno^  Oder  die  Beiae  nach 
dem  guten  Qetobmack'  (Travels  in  search  at  Oood  Taste);  'Die  ver- 
kehrte  Welt'  (The  World  turned  up«lde  down) ;  and  '  Leben  und 
Thaten  desKleinen  Thomas,  genannt  Daumchen'  (Tom  Thumb);  in  aU 
of  which  he  attacked  with  keen  irony  the  low,  material,  anti-poetical 
notions  of  poetry  advocated  by  learned  pedaota,  and  defended  1^ 
Implication,  by  example,  and  by  occasional  parodiea  on  the  olssucistB, 
the  theory  of  the  romantic  Mbo<^  A  key  to  'Zertdno,'  to  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peoaliaritiea  <tf  all  the  authors  lAodod 
to  in  that  drama,  would  posaeae  much  interest  for  the  Bnglisb  atudent 
These  pieoea,  independent  of  tbdi'  critical  merits,  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  from  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  dialogue.  Many  of  the 
productiona  of  this  period,  induding  moat  of  those  above-mentioned, 
were  aubaequently  published  together,  under  the  title  of  '  Pbaatasua,' 
In  a  firame-wod  of  a  ommfaatioiwl  party,  to  whom  or  by  whom 
th^  an  related.  An  esodlrat  tnmuatlon  of  'Don  Quixote/  a  very 
good  one  of  Ben  Jonsoifa  *EpieoEini^  or  the  Silmt  Woman,'  and  a 
remarkably  snooeaafol  one  of  Bhahqwn'a  *  Tempeit^'  alio  helong  to 
this  period. 

In  1801-2,  while  redding  in  Dresden,  he  assisted  F.  Sohlegel  in 
bringing  out  the  ' Muaen. Almauach,'  to  which  he  contributed  some  of 
bis  talee.  He  then  lived  for  •  time  at  Berlin,  and  next  at  Ziebingen 
near  Frankfurt^tbe-Oder,  aeemfaig  to  ei^joy  a  pot^ioal  leisure, 
during  which  ha  produced  nothing  but  *  Kaiser  Ootavianus '  of  wliidi 
we  have  already  spoken,  in  1804 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  a 

nuey  to  Italy,  returning  from  thenoe  in  1806  to  Munich,  when  he 
the  first  attack  of  gout,  from  which  he  was  ever  after  an  extreme 
sofKrer.  This  attack  was  so  violent  that  be  prodooed  little  for 
Mveral  years.  He  oooopied  hinvel^  whan  ^dfl^  in  reviaing  and  adding 
to  his  previous  works.  publisUng  the  'Fhrataaaa'  as  above  stated, 
and  a  collection  of  his  poema;  m  studying  and  collecting  the  early 
poetry  of  hia  own  country,  of  which  in  1803  he  hod  published  'Uinne- 
lieder  ana  dam  Schwiibischen  Zeitalter'  (  Love  Songs  of  the  Swabian 
period),  and  in  1S16  *  UHch's  von  Lichtenstein  Frauendienst '  {  Worth 
of  Woman);  and  in  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  'Bngijflh 
drama.  In  1812  he  pubUabed  the  '  A]t-«aglisdies  Tltetfter,'  oontaining 
tranalationa  of  the  old  King  John,  the  Pindar  of  Wikefleld, 
Peridea,  Locrine,  the  Sfexry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  old 
Lear,  all  of  which  be  contenda  are  the  genuine,  though  chiefly  early, 
productions  of  Shakspere.  In  1817  he  published  two  volnmas  of 
speoiiaanB  of  the  mnj  Qermaii  druni^  tad  in  tlu  same  year  viatod 


England  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  literature 
connected  with  the  drama  iriiioh  he  could  not  procure  in  Germany. 
He  laboured  diligently ;  the  treaaurea  of  the  British  Museum  aa  well 
as  thoae  of  many  private  oolleotions  were  opened  to  him ;  and  it  ia 
probable  that  no  fordgner  ever  attained-  so  wide  and  so  exact  an 
acquaintance  as  Tieok  with  the  Enollah  literature  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan period,  or  so  just  an  appredation  of  Shakspere,  dtbough  his 
enthuaiaam  has  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  beauties  hidden  from 
Eogliahmen  in  the  apocryphal  or  rejected  works  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere, in  the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  of  whioh  he  is  a  sted&et  believer, 
but  of  which  his  countryman  and  follower  Ulrid  has  formed  a  more 
sober  judgment.  On  his  return  to  Gkmumy  he  settled  at  Dresdoi, 
and  for  some  time  his  literary  publioationa  were  chiefly  novels  and  talea 
for  the  pot^et-books  and  dmilar.'aanoala.  In  18S8  lie  published  tiie 
first  volume  of 'Shakspeare's  Tortehule'  oontaining  tnnslations  of 
Green's  '  friar  Bacon,'  *  Arden  of  Feveraham,'  of  which  he  has  donbta 
whether  it  ia  a  {ooduetion  of  Green's  or  an  early  work  of  Skakspere, 
and  Heywood's  'Lancadiire  Witches ;'  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  1829  containing  '  Ftii  Em,'  '  The  asoond  Uaid'a  Tragedy/ 
by  Uossingen,  trandsted  from  me  of  the  thieo  manuoifait  plays 
saved  from  the  fire  Waiborton  the  herald,  and  '  The  Birth  of 
Merlin  :*  the  first  he  conddeta  to  be  more  probably  an  early  effort  of 
Shakspere's  tiian  of  any  of  the  other  names  to  whioh  it  has  been 
assigned,  grounding  his  opinion  of  this  and  other  of  the  doubtful 
plays  on  the  belief  that  Shakspere  commenced  writing  for  the  stage 
many  yean  earlier  than  had  at  that  time  been  admitted;  a  belief 
whioh  tlu  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  Knight  in  bis  '  Pictorial  Sbakapwo' 
has  shown  to  be  very  probable^  though  not  leading  always  to  the  oon- 
dudons  at  which  Tieok  has  arrived  regarding  the  particular  plsya.  In 
1828  he  published  his  *Di«maturgisdie  Blatter,'  chiefly  written  in 
1817,  a  collection  of  reviews  or  oriticisms  of  modem  German  plays, 
including  notices  of  Sohillei's  '  I^coolomini,'  and  '  Wallenstdn's  Tod ; ' 
GSthe's  'Jary  and  Bateld.' and 'Clavigo;'  and  Sbakqiere's  'Romeo 
and  JuUeV  'Lear/  'HennrTIIL,'  'Macbeth,'  and 'HanUot;'  aUoon- 
taining  much  gan^  eritielim,  with  a  delicate  and  true  apj^fehanaion  of 
thdr^Mticd  feeling  and  humimy ;  with  notices  of  the  toting  of  KemUa 
and  Kean;  and  Appendices  on  the  German  and  English  .stage.  About 
the  same  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ooniinnation  acd 
completion  of  the  tnuulation  of  Shakspere's  acknowledged  playi^ 
whidi  had  been  began  by  Sohlegel,  and  of  which  the  finfc  vdumo 
appeued  in  182f.  The  meziti  « this  traaalatlon,  of  wbidi  many 
were  entirdy  from  bis  own  hands,  and  all  were  eabjectod  to  his 
revision,  are  univeisally  acknowledged.  Less  literal,  but  more  spirited 
and  equally  true  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  than  the  previous  trans- 
lation by  tiie  Yosses,  they  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  notes  whioh 
display  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  and  many  ingeniouB  conjectures  aa 
to  various  disputed  readinga,  and  they  now  form  die  reoogoised  text 
of  Shskspere'i  in  Oermsay.  Tbe  mack  was  oom|)lated  in  1889. 
But  bis  labours  vrare  not  confined  to  this  work,  be  oontinned  to  write 
tales  for  periodical  publioaticoa,  and  In  1828  he  prodooed  his  novel 
of  'Diohterslebra,*  (  Life  of  a  Poet)  in  whidi  Bhakapere  and  aeverd 
of  his  contemporaries  are  intxoduced,  and  in  whidi  the  death  of 
Marlow  is  vividly  described.  In  1829  he  published  'Der  Tod  des 
Diditere^'  (the  Poet's  Death)  in  whioh  the  unhappy  late  of  Camoens 
is  pathetically  related.  In  1826  he  also  iwodooed  oae  of  his  moat 
piotureaque  narrative^  '  Der  Anfruhr  in  dan  Cevennes^'  in  whidi  tbo 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  is  gnqthlca^  told,  but  unfortunately 
was  left  incomplete.  While  reding  at  DresdMi  his  eveoing  drcles 
became  celebrated,  at  whioh  his  readings  and  the  relation  of  his 
tales  formed  a  prindpd  charm,  and  which  were  attended  by  all 
the  literary  cdebrities  who  were  in  the  viduty  and  oould  gain  admis- 
sion. In  1888  and  1840  he  pubUshed  his  two  latest  norels— 'Dor 
Tisohlermdater'  (Hie  CaUnet-malnr)  and  'Tiotoria  Aooorombona,* 
both  of  which  are  veiy  inferior  to  moat  of  his  previous  works  of  a 
similar  character.  He  olao  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Dresden  theatrea.  In  1840,  on  the  aooeMion  of  Friedridi  Wilhelm 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  Ttock  was  invited  to  Berlin,  an  invitation 
which  he  accepted.  He  was  then  created  a  privy-oouncillor,  and  paseed 
the  remainder  of  Us  lUs  partly  in  Bariin  and  pattiy  at  Potsdam,  oooo- 
pied chiefly  with  some  theatrical  produetlnis,  and  In  revising  and 
correcting  his  wortts,  whioh  were  published  in  20  volumes  at  Berlin 
between  1828  and  1846.  At  various  times  he  also  edited  '  Ifovalis's 
Schriflen,'  in  oonjunotion  with  lUedrioh  Schlegel,  1802 ;  Heinrioh  vtm 
Kleiat'a  ' Nachgelasaenen  Schriften'  (PoBthumous  Works,  1826; 
Solger's 'Nadilasa  und  Briefweotud'  (Remains  and  Oorreepondenoe) 
wil£  EUedrich  von  Banmer,  18S8;  and  BalnhBrd  Len^s  'fliiaam 
mdte  Schriften,'  (Collected  Works)  in  18S8.  After  sufibring  for  eome 
years  &om  continued  illnesi^  borne  vrith  wonderful  paUanoe  and 
cheerfulness,  ho  died  at  Berlin,  A{>iil  28, 1858,  leaving  a  name  which 
may  rank  with  tiie  faigheet  in  his  native  eounbry,  and  whioh  English- 
men may  reverence  as  that  which  in  Germany  la  most  connected  with 
the  popularising  of  the  fame  of  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  England. 

TlEDEMAiir,  DIETRICH,  a  Oorman  philoiopher,  was  bom  on 
the  8rd  of  A^  1748^  at  BremenrSrd^  near  Bremen,  where  his  flither 
was  burgomaster.  He  reodved  hia  eaiiiest  education  at  home,  and  aa 
he  waa  acarody  allowed  to  have  any  interoourao  with  other  children, 
his  leisare  hoiua  vrere  qtent  in  resdiiig.  His  fiiAher  aent  him  in  1788 
to  Teiden.  where  hewiaohidly  ^B^^t\ff4^eO^^^W 
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the  uncieDt  and  some  modem  languages.  After  a  etay  of  two  yenrs 
be  entered  the  Athennum  of  Bremen.  The  vfitem  of  eduoation  and 
the  diitinguiahed  maateis  of  thla  itwtituUon  had  great  inflnenoe  on 
yotiDg  Tiademann.  It  was  here  that  he  first  ooncelrod  a  love  for 
philosophy  and  ita  history,  and  he  began  his  philosophioal  itadies  by 
reading  the  worki  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Helretiua,  and  Halebranohe. 
After  spending  eighteen  months  at  Bremen,  he  entered  the  Unirersity 
of  QiSttingen,  with  the  intention  of  Btndyiag  tbecdogy  pursuant  to  hia 
father's  wish;  but  be  oontinued  the  study  of  elumcal  literature, 
mathematios,  and  philosophy.  The  study  of  philosophy  raised  in  his 
mind  strong  doubts  reepeeting  certua  main  points  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  and  this  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  study  of  theology.  He  now  tried  jurisprudence,  but  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  ol  his  &ther  to  devote  himself  to  Bomt> 
profeasion,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  also,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  philosophy  and  its  history.  His  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  son's 
conduct,  reftued  to  send  him  further  means  of  subsistence.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  OSttingeUj  Professor  Eyring 
propoeed  to  him  to  take  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  bmily 
m  UTOida^  whi^  Tiedemann  accepted  Tery  reluctantly.  In  1769  he 
entered  his  new  situation,  in  which  he  remained  four  years,  although 
be  was  shut  out  from  all  means  of  proseonting  his  own  studies,  and 
had  to  devote  almost  all  his  time  to  his  pupils.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  time  to  write  a  little  work  on  the  origm  of  language,  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  time.  It  was  published  under  the 
tiUe, '  Tersueh  eioer  ErU&rung  des  Ursprunga  der  Sprache,'  Svo,  BigN 
1772.  In  the  year  following  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  after 
having  spent  a  year  there  in  studying  various  subjects  which  he  had 
neglected  in  livonia,  he  aeain  went  to  Qottingen.  His  friend  Meiners, 
who  was  now  a  professor  in  the  university,  introduced  him  to  Heyne, 
who  immediately  made  him  a  member  of  the  philological  seminjiTy. 
The  small  inoome  derived  from  this  institution,  and  from  private 
inatruction,  together  with  what  he  got  by  writing  enabled  him  to  live 
in  indepotdence.  His  work  on  the  Stoic  pbilosopby  appeared  under 
the  title  of  'System  der  Stoisohen  Philosophic*  8vo,  LeipKi^  1776. 
with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  who  had  recommended  the  poblioation.  In 
this  year  Heyne  was  applied  to  in  order  to  recommend  a  competent 
person  for  the  professorship  of  ancient  literature  at  the  Carolinum  in 
Cassel.  Heyne  recommended  Tiedemann,  and  accepted  Uie  place  for 
him  without  telling  him  of  it.  Tiedoinann  was  delighted  with  the 
pUoe,  aa  it  did  not  occupy  too  mach  of  his  time,  and  put  him  in  con- 
neotion  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Germany.  The 
study  of  phOoiophy  and  Its  history  was  now  prosecuted  with  fresh 
seal  and  vigour.  The  phitoeophical  views  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  authors  whom  he  nad  most  studied  tended  towards  materialism ; 
but  his  friend  Tetens  vigorously  oonntetaeted  them,  and  at  length 
luoceeded  in  turning  hia  mind  In  a  different  direction.  In  the  year 
17S6,  when  the  Carolinum  was  bn^en  up,  Tiedemann  was  transferred 
with  the  other  profeesors  to  Marbu^.  Here  he  lectured  at  different 
times  on  logic,  metaphysics,  the  law  of  nature,  on  moral  philosophy, 
psychology,  universal  history,  history  of  phikw^hy,  and  sometimes 
also  on  some  classical  Qreek  miter.  His  leotnrea  were  my  popular, 
and  his  Und  disposition  made  bis  bearers  look  npon  him  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  master.  Sometime*,  especially  during  the  last  period 
Qf  his  life,  he  did  not  conduct  himeelf  with  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  a  pliiloBopher  in  oombating  the  philoeophy  4^  Ban^  to  wUmi  he 
was  opposed.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  litenoy  undert•kiIlgi^  aftn  a 
short  iUnees,  on  the  21th  of  May  1808. 

Tiedemann  was  beloved  and  esteemed  Inr  all  who  knew  bim.  His 
lifd  wss  spent  in  intelleofcoal  oooupationi  and  bodily  exercise,  at  which 
he  was  very  fond.  His  striking  qualities  were  great  Be^HX>ntrol, 
ehewfalneaii,  and  a  total  abaenoe  of  all  pretension  to  literary  supe- 
riority, althoof^  his  woib  were  extremely  popular.  Besidee  the  works 
already  menUraed,  the  following  deeerve  notice  : — Untersnt^ungen 
fiber  den  Kensohoi,'  3  vols.  Svo,  Leipgig,  1777,  Jkc;  'Ghiecheolands 
erate  Pbiloeophen,  oder  Leban  ond  Systeme  des  Orpheii%  Pbweoydes, 
Tbalee,  nnd  Pytbagcnas,'  8vo.  Leipaig,  1780 ;  '  HermeB  TMsmegists 
Poemander,  oder  Ton  der  gottlichen  Uaoht  und  Weishiety*  Svo,  Berlin 
and  Stettin,  1781.  This  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Hermes  Trisme^as.  'Oeist  der  Speculativen  Philoeophie,'  6  vols. 
Svo,  Uarbnrg,  17&1-97.  Tiiis  work  ia  a  history  of  philoeophy  fi«m  the 
time  of  Th^es  down  to  Leitmits  and  Chhstiaa  Wolfi^  and  is  still 
useftil  tor  the  materials  which  it  oontsins.  In  style  and  arrangement 
it  is  defident,  and  the  author  did  not  poeseai  tbak  critical  and  praonnd 
knowledge  of  philosophy  which  womd  have  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  organio  eonneo^n  and  the  necessary  suooeesion  of  the  various 
philosophical  systems.  '  Theaetet,  oder  fiber  das  menechliche  Wissen,' 
Svo,  Fiankfurt,  1794 ;  '  Hondbuch  der  Psyohologie.'  This  work  was 
edited  after  the  author's  death  (Svo,  Leipng,  1804)  1^  L.  Wachler, 
who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  btognphioal  numolr  of  Tfedenann.  Besides 
these  greater  works,  Tiedemann  wrote  numerous  smaller  treatises  and 
made  many  tranalationa  from  Ae  IVenoh  :  ha  also  contributed  papers 
to  several  periodioala.  He  is  the  author  of  some  lAtin  dissertations, 
among  which  we  may  mention  three  programs :  '  Ds  Antiqnis  qnibns- 
dam  Unsei  Frideiioiani  Simulacria,'  ito,  Cnssel,  1778-80 ;  'I}iak«orum 
Flatouis  AfgamenU  exposite  et  iUustrata,'  8to,  Bipont,  1786 ; '  Diaser- 
utto  da  QaMtioM :  q,tu9  flMit  artfaim  ""■g'™**™  origo^  qvomodo 


ilUa  ab  Asia  populis  ad  Ortecos  atque  Bomanos  et  ab  bis  sd  cseteras 
gentes  sint  propagates,'  fto.,  4to,  Marburg,  1787. 

(L.  WaohWs  Memoir  of  Tiedemann,  in  hia  fftmdintch  der  Ptj/eho- 
toffiei  Oreuar,  JTmons  Diteriei  Titdemami,  ito,  Hartiurg,  1808; 
and  JSrden,  Xertto*  JMuttcher  IHckter  und  Proaautmt,  toL  v., 
pp.  76-86.) 

TIEDKHAN^N,  FRIEDBICH,  a  celebrated  Qarman  anatomist,  wea 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  philoeophioal  writer,  Diebrich  Tiedemann, 
and  was  bom  at  Cassel  on  the  28rd  of  August  1781.  He  received  his 
eariy  eduoation  at  the  gymnasium  at  Marburg,  where  he  iJso  com- 
menced tile  study  of  anatomy  and  phynology.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  the  hospitals  of  Bambeiy  and  Wilnbuig,  and  tooik  hu 
degree  in  1804.  At  this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  phrcnxdogy, 
and  pursued  it  with  great  eamestneas.  He  visited  Frankfort,  end 
made  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Sommeriog.  He  also  attended 
a  course  of  Schellinf^s  lectures  on  natural  philoeophy  at  Wilrsburg, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Landshut.  Here  he  published  his  first 
yrotk  on  '  Zoology,'  the  first  volume  of  whkh  appealed  in  1808  and  the 
third  in  1810.  In  1800  he  also  published  a  work  on  tlia  '  Anatomy  ot 
the  Heart  of  Fishee,'  which  was  the  remit  of  a  journey  in  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  In  1811  he  published  his  '  Anatomy  of  the  Flying  Lizard  or 
Drsgon.'  In  1818  appeared  an  essay  on  the  *  Anatomy  of  Headless 
Monsters.'  He  obtuned  the  prize  offered  by  the  Institute  of  France 
in  1811  for  the  beet  essay  on  the  'Structure  and  Uelations  of  the 
Badiate  Animals.'  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  wwk  he  msde 
a  journey  to  the  coast  of  the  Aoriatio.  This  essay  was  pubUdied  in 
1820.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
Eoology  at  Heidelberg,  In  this  podtion  he  not  only  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  but  published  a  large  number  ot  works  upon 
human  anatomy  and  zoology,  which  have  contributed  greatiy  to  the 
advanoement  of  those  soiences  during  the  preeent  oentuiy.  Amongst 
these  tike  best  known  are  hia  two  great  illustrated  anatomical  worlu 
on  the 'Nerves  of  the  Uteraa' and  the 'Arteriea  of  the  Human  Body. 
These  were  published  in  folio  in  1822.  In  tiie  same  year  be  also  put>> 
lished '  Plates  of  the  Brain  of  Monkeys.'  In  1880  he  commenced  the 
publicatitm  of  a  *  Physiology  of  Man,*  which  was  finished  in  1886.  As 
a  physiologist  be  devoted  great  attention  to  the  physiology  of  digestion, 
and  in  ooqjnnotion  with  Leopold  Omelin,  professor  of  cbemistiy  in 
Heidelbei:^  he  made  many  ori^nal  researches  and  observations  on  this 
subject,  hi  ocmjunotion  with  L.  C.  Treviranus  he  edited  five  Thames 
of  the  '  Zdtsduift  fOr  Pfaysiologie.'  He  lias  also  published  numerous 

Epers  in  journals,  both  on  anatomy  and  soology,  of  great  value. 
1849  he  retired  from  his  chwr  at  Heidelberg  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  liia  eldest  son,  who  was  OMnmander  el  the  castle  of  Bastadt, 
and  who  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  sided  with  the  revda- 
tionaiy  party.   [See  Supplimbot.] 

TIEDQE,  CHBISTOPH  AUGUST,  <The  Nestor  of  German 
Poetry,'  and  cMie  who  has  now  taken  his  place  among  the  German 
classic^  was  bom  at  Gardelegea  in  Altmark,  Deoomber  14th  1752. 
His  early  proapeots  in  life  were  by  no  means  flattering,  for  the  death 
of  hia  father  <Conreotor  at  tiie  Magdeburg  gymnasium),  In  1772,  left 
him  and  a  funily  of  young  children  in  a  very  deetitute  situation.  He 
ocmipleted  however  his  le^  studiee  at  Halle ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  favourable  opinion  Ua  talents  had  acquired  for  him,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  profeeaion  for  whioh  he  had  prepared  himeelf,  and  in 
1776,  aooepted  the  aitnation  of  private  teacher  in  the  Amstadt  family 
at  Elrioh  hi  Hohenstein.  The  choice  he  had  mode  proved  a  fortunate 
one,  since  it  eTsntaal^  led  to  oonneotions  and  friendships  that  proved 
Taiy  advaaftifeoas.  The  immediate  reeolt  of  the  ooutse  he  hod 
adopted  was  an  iuUmaoy  with  Q&king^  Oleim,  and  other  literary 
persom  of  that  day,  including  the  Baroness  von  der  Beeke.  The 
friendships  thus  formed,  lidd  the  foundation  of  tiie  prosperous  and 
unrufiSed  tenonr  of  hia  after-life.  On  quitting  Elrioh  he  was  invited 
by  Qleim  to  reeide  with  him  at  Halberstodt,  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  1792,  when  he  beeame  private  aeraratary  to  Domherr  yon  Stedem ; 
and  though  he  died  in  the  following  year,  Tiedge  remained  in  the 
fitmily  upon  the  some  footing  daring  uie  life  <tf  ludame  Ton  Stedwn, 
who,  at  her  death,  in  1799,  eaoured  to  him  a  handsome  competency. 
Being  thus  plooed  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  oiroumstancea,  he  travelM 
through  the  north  of  Germany,  and  visited  Berlin,  where  it  was  bis 
fpwd  fortune  again  to  meet  witii  Madame  von  der  Beck^  and  the 
intimacy  thus  resumed  continued  for  life.  Though  not  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  ofdinaiy  ungea  itf  sooietj,  it  was  as  entire^  irm  from  the 
slightest  sutplslon  of  impropriety,  as  was  the  similar  domestieation  of 
Cowper  wU3i  Mrs;  Unwin.  This  onion,  of  a  kind  eo  exceeding^  rare 
that  no  name  has  been  invented  for  it,  was  that  of  two  noble  and  pure 
minds,  congenial  in  their  tastes^  and  equally  inspired  with  a  feeling 
for  poetry  and  those  pursnite  wUch,  while  they  refine,  also  elevate  our 
nature.  The  author  of 'Urania' was  as  well  shielded  fromscandalaa 
was  tiie  author  of  the  'Ta^;'  for  although  very  difibrent  in  form, 
the  flrst-mentioDed  poem  1^  like  the  oUkw,  daep^  tinged  Inr  reluious 
sentiment;  and  its  maitta  wan  nan  immediately  reoegnued,  tot  it 
went  tiirough  several  editioiN  wltiiltt  ft  -my  ihort  time  IhMn  ns  flnk 
appearance  in  1801. 

In  1804  Tiedge  and  hia  female  ficisnd  visited  Italy,  where  they 
xemained  about  two  yews;  and  ot  this  jonmey  m-fatve  on  aoooanl 
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BeiBp,'  &c,  i  vole.  8ro,  with  a  preroce  and  Dot«s  Bottiger,  whioh, 
besides  being  very  iuperior  to  tbe  general  class  of  tour-booka,  afibrds 
evideace  of  ber  being;  a  zealous  tbough  candid  Protestant,  and  a 
woman  of  strict  piety.  On  their  return  to  Qeroiaoy,  Uadame  von 
der  Recke  made  Berlin,  and  afterwards  (1819)  Qreaden,  ber  cbief  plnce 
of  resideoce^  pnuing  tbe  euxamer  mootbs  at  Teplitz  or  Carlsbad.  Tbe 
only  change  Ttedge  henceforth  experimesd  wu  tbatocesuoDed  b;  the 
lose  of  hia  companion  and  benefactress,  for  she  bad  taken  care  that 
ber  death  (1833)  shotild  cause  no  change  whatever  in  his  outward 
circumatsnces,  not  eren  that  of  his  residence ;  as  she  directed  that  her 
establiabment  should  be  kept  up  for  him  precisely  as  before,  and  that 
he  should  contiDue  to  ei^oy  t^e  lozuries  and  comforts  be  had  so  long 
been  aocnstomed  to.  Kor  vu  ber  anxious  gidicltude  for  her  friend's 
welfare  uBelass;  for  ao  pie-eminently  was  Tiedge  fitTonred  beyond  tbe 
ordinary  lot,  that  be  not  only  attained  an  unusual  age,  but  remained 
nearly  free  from  all  infirmitiee  of  either  body  or  mind.  In  hia  eighty- 
ninth  year,  says  one  who  appears  to  have  known  him  personally,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  more  than  sixty  :  tbe  only  alteration  in  him 
was,  that  for  some  yean  he  could  not  take  exercise  on  foot,  or  stir  out 
except  in  a  oarriage  or  a  wbeel-chalr.  Etoi  bnt  a  week  before  hie 
death  (Uarch  8tb  1841)  he  waa  at  the  birth-day  fate  of  me  of  bis 
ftienda. 

Soon  after  bis  death,  his  '  life  and  Literary  Remains  *  were  given  to 
Ibe  world  by  Dr.  K,  Falkenstein,  in  4  vols. ;  and  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  has  been  published  in  10  vola  Svo.  After  his  '  Urania,' 
his  most  original  production  is  perhaps  hie  '  Wanderuogea  dorch  den 
Uarkt  des  Cebeni,'  1836,  which,  like  tbe  other,  may  be  said  to  be 
lyrio-didartic,  and  similar  la  tendency,  tbongh  of  a  leu  decidedly 
xeligioua  cbxracter,  the  Beriouaneia  of  it«  moral  precepts  being  relieved 
by  the  tone  of  playful  irony  whidti  pervades  many  parte  of  the  poem. 
HU  prindpal  other  productions  are  bis  '  Poetical  Epistles,'  his 
'  Elegies,'  and  his  *  Frauenspiegel,'  all  of  which  have  contributed  to 
his  reputation.  Tbe  esteem  in  whioh  the  poet  at '  Ur^oia '  is  held  is 
proved  by  tbe  ihet  that,  in  hoDoor  of  hie  memory,  s  '  3^edgB  Terein,* 
or  Tiedge  Institution,  waa  after  his  death  estabushed  at  Draeden,  ooa 
object  of  which  is  to  give  a  literaiy  prize  evwy  five  years,  and  aootber 
to  make  some  provision  in  their  oeouning  jean  for  meritorious  writers 
who  may  have  fallen  into  adventty  in  consequence  of  age  and 
infirmities. 

TIE'POLO,  GIOVAimi  BATTISTA,  a  oelebnted  Italian  p^ntn 
of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  of  a  good  fhmilyat  Venice  in  1698. 
TiepolOf  says  Land,  was  the  hut  of  the  Venetians  who  acquired  a 
European  fome ;  celebrated  in  Italy,  in  Qermany,  and  in  Spain.  He 
studied  as  a  boy  under  Gregorio  Lazzarini,  painted  at  first  in  bis 
manner,  then  imitated  the  style  of  Piazzetta,  but  attached  himself 
eventually  to  that  of  Paul  Veronese.  Already  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  known  even  out  of  Venice,  and  when  still  young  be  received 
invitations  from  various  Italian  cuUes  to  decorate  their  churches  and 
their  public  buildings.  His  works  in  the  north  of  Italy,  both  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  are  numerous  :  one  of  his  first  works  of  note  was  tbe 
Shipwreck  of  San  Satiro,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrote,  at  Milan :  he 
excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  bis  colouring  and  the  folds  of  his 
draperies  bear  great  resemblanoe  to  those  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  Ger- 
many also  Tiepolo  executed  several  works ;  at  WUisburg  be  painted 
the  Btainase  and  the  ealoon  of  tbe  Usbop's  palace  and  two  altar-pieces. 
Ue  waa  afterwards  invited  by  Charles  IIL  to  Spain,  when,  in  Uadrid, 
he  painted  the  ceiling  of  tbe  saloon  in  the  new  palace  of  the  kin^  and 
the  hall  of  the  royal  guaid,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  excited  tbe 
jeolouey  of  Mengs  :  he  executed  alto  the  ohi^  altar-j^eoe  in  oil  for  tbe 
uunvent;  churuh  of  St.  Paschal,  at  Aranjuea.  He  died  in  Madrid  on 
Uarch  2fitli,  1769. 

Tiepolo's  B^le  was  slight  and  MlUaitt,  yet  bis  colouring  was  not 
glaring :  tiie  effect  of  his  paintings  was  not  produced  by  a  reoourse  to 
bright  colouni,  but  by  a  judioioas  contrast  of  tinta  :  bis  dmwing  was 
however  feeble,  though  this  weakness  was  nearly  concealed  by  the 
gracefulness  of  hia  attitudes.  One  of  bis  best  pictures  in  oil  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Agatha,  is  tbe  church  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Padua. 
He  etched  several  plates  in  a  verr  free  and  spirited  manner.  He  left 
two  son*,  Giovanni  Domenioo  and  Lorenzo,  who  w^re  both  painters  : 
the  elder  etched  some  of  hia  fatber'a  designs. 

TIGHB,  UBS.  MART,  was  bom  in  1778,  the  daughter  of  tbe  Rev. 
WUliam  Blacbford,  by  Theodoaia,  the  daughter  of  William  Tighe  of 
Rosanna,  in  Wioklow  county,  Ireland.  She  married  in  1793  ber  rela- 
live  Henry  Tighe  of  Woodstock,  In  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  1805 
she  printed  for  private  drculaUon  her  poem  of  'Psyche,'  a  work 
founded  on  tbe  stoiy  of  Cui^d  and  Feycne.  as  told  fu  the  'Golden 
Ass '  of  Apuleiua.  The  poem  is  lemarkable  fbr  tiie  beauty  of  its 
descriptions,  tbe  tenderness  and  purity  of  ita  sentdments,  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  writer  has  completed  the  story,  tbe  poetical 
imagery,  and  tbe  musical  flow  of  tbe  veniflcation,  which  is  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  managed  with  great  skill.  After  six  years  of  continued 
ill  heoltb  she  died  on  March  24,  1810,  and  in  1811  '  Psyche'  was  pub- 
lished with  a  oolleotion  of  miscellaneous  poems,  many  of  them  written 
during  her  illuMS,  and  breathing  a  deep  rel^ous  feeling.  All  <4  them 
show  tbe  same  Tirtnoua  tendencies  aa  are  developed  in  her  principal 
work,  but  tb^  do  not  on  the  whtde  di^lay  the  same  amount  of 
poetic  power. 

TIGkA'lTES,  Uogof  AEmnia,  the  ally  of  UiOuidatei  the  Qm*, 


who  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  He  waa  master  of 
the  large  tract  between  Egypt  in  tbe  south-west,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
in  the  north-east,  which  was  bounded  by  Assyria  and  Media  on  tbe 
east,  and  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  tbe  west  ^ud 
north-west  The  earlier  history  of  Tigranes  is  Uttle  known ;  Strabo 
(p.  Cos.)  and  Justin  (xxviii.  8)  state  that  be  was  sent  in  lUs youth 
as  a  hostage  to  the  king  of  the  Partbtans,  who  afterwards  restored 
him  to  liberty.  He  conquered  Gordyene  and  Mesopotamia,  and  tbe 
Syrians  chose  him  for  their  king  In  B.a  84,  or,  according  to  Appion 
('  De  Reb.  Syr.,'  70),  in  B.O.  80.  Before  b.c.  74  he  concluded  an 
allifiDce  with  Mitbridates,  who  was  then  about  to  begin  his  third  war 
with  tbe  Romans.  Tbe  conditions  of  this  alliance  wer^  that  Mitb- 
ridates should  be  master  of  tbe  coontriea  which  they  hoped  to 
conquer,  and  that  Tigranes  should  have  the  Inbabitanta  and  all  the 
moveable  property  that  be  could  carry  ofl^.  Plutarch  states  ('  LucuUus,' 
p.  609,  Xyland.)  that  the  army  of  Tigranes  was  composed  of  260,000 
men,— 20,000  archers,  £5,000  horse,  150,000  foot,  and  85,000  pioneers 
and  train, — and  that  Arabs  and  warlike  Albani  from  the  Caucasus 
abounded  in  tbe  Armenian  camp.  The  campaign  was  opened  in 
S.O.  74.  Cappadocia  and  ^thynia  were  conquered,  and  Mithridatea 
laid  siege  to  Cyzicos  in  Bithynia,  bnt  LucuUus  came  to  relieve  it,  and 
after  various  reverses  Mitbridates  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Tigranes 
(B.a  69).  The  conduct  of  the  Armenian  king  bod  Iwen  insincere 
during  these  eventa,  and  tbe  Romans  being  now  victorious,  be  not 
only  refused  to  receive  his  father-in-law,  but  set  a  prize  of  a  hundred 
talento  on  his  head,  on  the  pretext  that  the  king  hod  persuaded  hia 
son,  who  was  tikewiie  called  Tigranei^  to  rebel  against  bis  father  and 
to  join  the  Romans.  Mitbridates  nevnlhelesB  succeeded  in  pacifying 
bis  Boo-in-Iaw,  and  they  joined  their  armies  to  meet  Lucullus,  who  had 
crossed  tbe  Eqphratos  and  the  Tigris,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Tigrano- 
certa,  the  new  capital  of  the  Armenian  kiagdom.  A  battle  ensued 
near  this  town,  in  which  Tignnes  was  completely  defeated  (6th 
October,  B.C.  69),  and  hia  capital  fell  into  'tiie  hands  of  the  Romaoa. 
Tigranes  and  Mithridatea  having  entered  into  negoctation  with  Fbxaatee 
III.,  kipg  of  the  Parthian^  for  tbe  purpose  of  drawing  him  into  their 
alliance,  Lncallus,  who  had  now  carried  his  conquest  in  Armenia  as 
far  as  Artaxata  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Araxes,  marched  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  attack  tbe  Parthiana  But  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compelled 
him  to  retreat  to  Cappadoda,  where  they  dispersed,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  instigation  of  Pompey,  who  aimed  at  the  supreme  command  ia 
the  war  (B.a  67).  Tbe  Romans  lost  Cappadocia,  and  Tigranes  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  the  inbabitanta  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of 
Cilicia  and  GaUtia.  Pompey  entered  Asia  Minor  in  b.0.  66,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  defeated  Mitbridates  in  a  great  battle  on  tbe  Euphrates. 
Mitbridates,  having  experienced  tbe  Pithless  character  of  his  sou-io- 
law,  fled  to  Phanagoria  in  tbe  island  of  Taman,  while  Tigranes 
humiliated  himself  before  the  Romans,  then  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Artaxata.  He  went  to  the  tent  of  Pompey,  and,  kneeling 
before  his  viat<nlous  enemy,  took  off  bis  royal  diadem,  which  Pompey 
however  would  not  accept  The  policy  of  tbe  Romans  required  an 
independent  kingdom  between  their  dominions  and  tbe  dangerous 
power  of  tbe  Parthiaus.  Tigranes  therefore  was  reinstated  in  Armenia, 
except  the  diatricta  of  Qordyene  and  that  of  Sophene,  or  the  wtstem- 
most  part  of  Armenia  Msgni^  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  bis 
rebellioua  aon  Tigranes,  then  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  Besidaa  these 
district",  ha  oeded  to  the  Romans  bis  )[ingdbm  of  Syria,  includiug 
Pboanioia  and  all  his  conqueeta  in  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Oippodocta ;  be 
paid  six  thousand  talenta,  and  he  gave  half  a  mine  to  each  Roman 
soldier,  ten  minro  to  enoh  centurion,  and  sixty  minse,  or  one  talent,  to 
each  tribune.  (Plutardh, '  LucuUus,'  p.  637,  Xyland.;  comp.  Appian, 
'De  Bello  Mtthrid.,'  a  104.)  It  seems  that  after  this  humiliation 
Tigranes  led  an  obtcuze  and  ttanquUlif^  for  his  name  disappears  from 
biatory.  He  appears  to  bavs  died  about  B.C.  66.  '  "Hia  successor  was 
Artavasdes.     [MlTHBn)A.TKS  ;  Pompeidb;  Loculuts.] 

(Valerius  Maxlmns,  v.  1,  9 ;  Velleius  Paterculus,  u.  S3,  I,  and  ch 
87;  Cicero,  Fro  Lege  Maniiiai  Woltersdorf,  CommeatiUio  VUam 
MUkriiaii*  M.ftr  wmotdigatam  titteni,  Qoettingce,  181^J 


Coin  of  Tigranes. 
Brltlsli  HttSBvm.   Astosl^e.   9Uver.   Weight  34fi|  grdas.' 

TIORA'NES,  i^inoe  of  Armenia  and  lord  of  Sophene,  was  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  During  tbe  last  war  between  tbe 
Romans  and  Mitbridates  aided  by  bis  ally  king  Tigranes,  prince 
Tigranes  forsook  his  father  and  went  over  to  the  Romans.  When  his 
father  humiliated  himself  before  Pompey,  he  ySaV  by  the  nde  of  tbe 
Ronua  general,  bnt  he  did  not  t^fJifl^lj^ 
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him  the  lUghtcat  degree  of  filial  respeoL  Having  bera  oreatod  lord  of 
Sophene  and  Qordjene,  ha  reitiMd  to  sairetidor  the  treaeurM  of 
Sophene  to  Pompey,  who  atupeoted  him  of  bcdng  in  aeeret  oommuni- 
oation  with  Fhnatea,  tb«  king  of  the  Parthiuu,  whoao  daughter  b« 
Lad  toaniod.  Tigiaues  aUo  beeame  aoapeoted  of  hariog  formed  a 
{dan  for  aeisuig  or  putting  to  death  hit  &tlier,  and  aocordfiigly  he  waa 
arrested  by  order  of  PompoT',  who  aeat  him  to  Bomoh  H«  figured  in 
the  triumph  of  Fompey. 

Appian  ('Do  Bello  UitbriiJ..' e.  105  and  117)  atatea  that  Tigranea 
waa  afterwardi  put  to  death  in  hi*  pitoon.  [TiaRaKBS.] 

TILLEHONT.  SEBASTIEN-LKNAIN-DX  ul  historical  writer  of 
oondderable  note,  was  bom  at  Paria  oh  the  80th  of  Norembar  1687. 
He  waa  tlie  son  of  Jean  Lenun,  maatar  of  ttie  raqueataf  and  Ua  wife 
Mario  la  Bagois.  Hia  ezcellonoe  of  character  waa  mwufested  vary 
early;  and  eren  as  a  ohild  he  always  abetainod  from  those  misohieTous 
pnnki  in  Which  children  commonly  indulge.  When  betweou  tiino  and 
tenyeafa  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  (diaige  of  the  membava  of  the 
religions  society  then  eatablishad  in  the  Tacant  abbey  of  Port  Royal, 
and  under  tiiese  initroctors  he  devoted  himself  to  the  exerdBcs  of 
learning  and  ple^.  Hia  faTourite  author,  while  at  achoo^  was  Liry ; 
a  preferenoe  indmtive  of  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  historical  studies. 
He  studied  logic  and  eocleaiastical  history  under  Nicole ;  and  his 
queetioDS  on  ^e  latter  subject  at  once  evinced  the  eameetDeas  with 
which  he  pursued  it,  and  pat  the  knowledge  of  his  instructor  to  a 
severe  tesL  Be  atodied  the  theology  of  Ettina,  from  whloh,  when 
about  rightaan  years  of  aga^  he  turned  with  much  satisfaotitai  to  the 
atndy  of  the  Soriptnraa  thMnselvee,  and  of  the  Fathers ;  and  while 
thiu  ragaged  he  bwan  to  eollaoi  the  faiitoiioal  faotioea  of  the  Apostles 
and  Apost<Jteal  Fautan>  and  to  anBOg*  them  after  the  plan  of  Uafaw  a 
'Annales.' 

The  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  atrictnesg  of  his  notions  of 
dtttTf  kept  him  for  some  time  nndetennined  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fissuon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  Eplseopal  senunary 
o(  Beanvais,  w^ere  be  was  raoeired  with  andi  respeot  ttom  his  Mputap 
tion  for  htetorioat  knowledge,  that  fearing  It  m^ht  be  a  snare  to 
hia  humility,  he  contemplated  leaving  it,  but  inu  persuaded  to  remain 
by  laaae  de  ^aoy,  one  of  the  membeti  of  the  Bodety  of  Port  Royal, 
whom  he  bad  chosen  for  his  spiritual  guida  He  remained  three  or 
four  yean  in  the  seminary  of  Beauvau,  and  then  spent  five  or  six 
with  Qodefrol  Hamaiit,  oanon  of  that  <A\j.  He  was  mudi  respected 
wid  beloved  hf  the  bishop  of  BeauvMa,  Choart  de  Busanval,  and 
fearing  still  tiiat  this  estimation  would  make  him  vain,  he  suddenly 
left  the  plaoe  and  tetumed  to  Paris,  whore  he  remained  two  years 
with  his  intknate  friend  and  sdiool-fellow  at  Port  Hoyal,  Thomas  du 
Foss^;  but  not  finding  in  Paris  that  retirement  which  he  deaired,  be 
witlidrew  to  Si.  Lambert^  a  ooontry  parish  in  the  naighbooriuiod  of 
thatd^. 

In  Septembw  1672,  at  tile  nuttnre  age  of  tUrty^flv^  he  became  snb- 
deaeon,  and  fifteen  months  aftet-  deacon.  The  fbllowing  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  bis  brother  (Pierre  Lenain,  then  or  afterwards 
■ubprior  of  La  Trappe)  evincos  at  oQoe  hia  piety  and  his  humility. 
After  atating  that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Isaao  de  Sacy,  his  friend  and 
guide,  that  he  had  become  subdeaoon  and  was  about  to  take  on  him 
the  deaconsbip,  be  goee  on,  "  1  a«sura  you,  my  dearest  brother,  that  it 
is  with  great  agitation  and  fear  that  I  have  resolved  to  comply  with 
his  wish,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  fiur  from  those  diapoaitions  wliich  I 
myself  aee  to  be  neceeaaty  tot  entering  upon  thia  office ;  and  above  all, 
I  am  obliged  to  eonfeas  that  I  have  profited  little  from  the  graoe 
which  I  might  have  received  from  the  order  and  duties  of  the  sub* 
deaconship.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  ooold  not  resist  one  whom  I 
beUeve  I  onght  to  obey  in  everything,  and  who,  I  am  well  aware,  has 
the  greatest  love  for  meu  I  beg  of  you  then,  my  dearest  brother,  to 
pray  to  Qod  for  me,  and  to  ask  hltn  either  to  cause  M.  de  Sainr  to  aee 
things  in  a  different  light,  or  to  give  to  me  auob  dispositions  that  the 
advice  of  my  friend  may  be  fot  my  salvation,  and  not  for  my  oon- 
demnation." 

In  1076  he  received  priest's  orders,  at  the  ftother  persnasion  ot  De 
Sacy,  who  contemplateil  making  faim  bis  suoceesor  in  the  office  of 
qtiritnal  direotor  of  the  Bemardine  nuns,  bow  re-established  in  tiieir 
original  seat,  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  establishment  Tillemobt  removed.  He  Was  however, 
in  1S79,  obliged  to  temove^  and  he  took  Up  his  realdenoa  at  the  estate 
tii  Illlemont,  a  abort  distance  from  Paris,  near  Tincennes,  which 
belonged  to  hia  fiuuify,  and  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  1061  he 
virited  FlandeM  and  Holland;  and  in  1662  nndartook  the  ehat^  of 
the  pari^  of  St  Lambert^  where  he  had  fbrmeriy  reaided,  but  aoon 
gave  it  op  at  tbe  desire  of  hia  fiither,  to  whom  be  ever  paid  the 
greatest  respect  and  obedience. 

Having  prepared  the  first  vdume  of  bis  great  work  on  eoolesjastioal 
biatoty,  he  was  about  to  publiah  it  when  it  was  itopped  by  Uke  censor, 
under  whose  notioe,  aa  a  work  oonneoted  with  theolDgy,  it  had  to  pass, 
and  irtto  raised  some  objeetions  of  the  moat  ftivoloaa  ebaraater. 
nUemont  rriuied  to  alter  the  parts  specified,  deemii^  them  not  justly 
within  theoeuur's  i«ovinoe;  and  oboae  ratiuir  to niiptflM  the  woriL 
upon  irfaieb  however  tie  ooutlnned  to  labour  diUsmtiy,  thm^  llMHnu 
■By  immediate  intenticm  of  publishing  it. 

Thia  etordis  of  the  eeiaorship  led  to  an  alteration  of  hia  plan :  he 
Aetermined  to  aeparato  from  tiia  test  of  hia  WMk  the  hiatwy  of  the 
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Roman  emperors  and  other  prinesa  whose  aotiona  were  interwoven 
with  the  aSiurs  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  publish  It  separately  : 
the  first  volnnoa  of  this  woi^  whiah,  as  not  being  theological,  was 
exempt  from  the  oensoiahip,  speared  in  1600,  and  was  received  with 
genentl  approbation.  It  exdted  a  deairs  for  the  appearanoa  of  hia 
Church  histoiy,  and  tbe  ohaneellor  Bouoherat,  in  order  to  nmove  the 
obstacle  to  its  publication,  appointed  a  new  censor.  Thoa  esoonraged, 
he  brought  oat  the  first  T<dume  in  16&3,  under  tbe  title  of  'M^moiiea 
pour  Bsrvir  h  I'Histoira  Eeelesiastlqne  des  Six  Premiers  Sitelea.' 
A  note  to  thia  volume,  on  tbe  question  whether  Jesus  Christ  cete- 
bmted  the  Fassorer  tlxe  evening  before  liis  death,  in  which  ha 
examined  the  views  of  Bernard  Lami,  a  learned  priest  of  tbe  Oimtoty, 
on  that  queation,  involved  liim  in  a  oontroveny  vrith  ttut  writer,  who 
read  Tillemont'a  note  before  pablieati<m,  and  examined  ttie  arguments 
eontsined  in  it  in  a  sninequent  work  of  his  own.  l^emont  in  oon* 
aequMice  addressed  to  Lami  a  letter,  which  ia  printed  at  tbe  close  of 
the  second  volume  of  hie  *  Udmoires,'  and  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit 
of  modesty  and  meeknees.  Laml  replied,  but  Tillemont  declined  to 
ooDtinue  Uie  diseuesion,  thinking  be  had  said  enough  to  enable  thoae 
in  teres  ted  in  tlia  queation  to  form  a  jndgmenl  Faydit  de  ^om,  an 
ecolesiastio  whom  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  had  expelled  firam 
their  body,  a  man  of  oousiderable  talent,  but  of  jeidoos  disposition, 
published  at  BAle,  in  1695,  tiie  first  number  (28  pp.  4to.)  of  a  work,  to 
be  continued  every  forti^^t,  entitled '  M^moires  oontre  les  M^moires 
de  M.  TiUemont.'  It  contained  several  violent  and  nqjust  strictures 
OB  tbe  work,  to  which  Tillemont  did  not  reply,  though  some  of  Us 
friends  with  need  leas  q>prehenaion  procured  the  stopping  of  Faydit  a 
work,  which  never  proceeded  b^ond  the  first  number.  Faydit 
repeated  hia  attaok  in  a  inboequMit  woric,  but  it  {woduoed  little 
eSeoL 

The  remainder  of  Tillemont^s  life  was  passed  in  the  qoiet  pursuit  of 
hisstudiaa.  He  was  attacked  by  a  alight  cough  at  tbe  end  of  Lent, 
1697,  and  in  the  oeuree  of  the  summer  was  seised  with  flunting, 
owing  to  a  sudden  oblU  while  hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges :  toward  ttu  end  of  September  liis  illuesa  increased 
so  as  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  his  friends.  He  consequeatly  removed 
to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  medioal  advice ;  and  tliere,  after  an  illness 
which  rendered  his  piety  and  submiaeiveness  to  tbe  divine  will  more 
eonspioaous,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  Wednesday,  10th  January  1698, 
aged  uxty  years.  He  iraa  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  in 
whioh  the  Bernardino  a*  Cistettian  nuna,  to  whom  tiie  abb^  had 
originally  belonged,  *ere  now  again  established. 

The  works  by  whioh  Tillemont  la  known  are,  hia'Histoire  des 
Empcreur^'  and  hie  '  H^moires  pour  servir  h  I'Histolre  Eool^siastique.' 
The  fiiat  waa  published  in  6  vols,  ito;  the  first  foar  during  the 
author's  lif^  at  intervals  from  1690  to  1697  :  the  remaining  two  after 
his  death,  in  1701  and  17S8.  The  earlier  volumes  vrere  reprinted 
at  Brussels  in  12mo,  in  1707,  et  esq.,  and  a  now  edition  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  4to,  in  1730-23,  witii  the  author's  latest  corrections.  He 
explains  bis  pUn  in  the  'Avertissemeut'  to  tbe  first  volume:  hia 
intention  was  to  iUiistrate  the  liistory  of  the  Church  for  the  first  six 
centuries ;  but  instead  of  oommencing  with  the  first  persecutor,  Nero, 
be  goee  back  to  Augustus,  whose  edict  occasioned  tbe  journey  of 
Joeepb  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  thus  determined  tbe  place  of  our 
Lord's  nativity.  The  history  ends  with  the  Bysantine  emperor 
Anastaains  (A.D.  61S).  The  style  is  unpretending,  and  consists  for  the 
meet  part  of  a  translation  of  the  original  writers  wiUi  slight  modifica- 
tioni^  and  with  such  additions  (marked  by  bracketa)  as  were  needed  to 
form  the  ikhole  into  one  continuous  narrative,  or  such  reflections  as 
the  antiior  deemed  requisite  to  correct  the  false  morality  of  heathen 
writers.  To  each  volume  ore  appended  notes  reUting  to  diSloalttes  of 
history  or  ohrouology  whioh  require  dlsoussion  of  a  kind  or  extent 
nnsuited  for  iuaertioa  la  the  body  of  tbe  work.  "There  is  notJtilng,'* 
says  Dopin,  "  whioh  has  escaped  tbe  exootnees  of  M.  Tillemont ;  and 
there  is  nothing  obeeure  og  intricate  which  his  criticism  bau  not 
elesred  up  or  disentangled." 

The  'H&nmre^'  &o.,  extend  to  16  vols.  4to,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  1698 ;  three  volumee  more  during  the  author's  lifetims^  in 
1694-8-6 ;  and  the  fifth  waa  In  the  preea  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
These  five  volumea  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1701-2,  and  were 
followed  In  1702-11  by  the  remaining  eleven,  which  tlw  author  had 
left  in  mannacript  "niis  great  work  ia  on  tiie  same  plan  as  the  former, 
being  composed  of  translations  from  the  original  writers,  connected  by 
paragraphs  or  aantenoea  in  brackets.  Dapin  obarsoterisea  it  as  being 
not  a  continuous  and  genenl  histoty  of  the  Chnrcb.  but  an  aasemUage 
of  particular  histories  of  s^ti,  perseentkms,  abd  hereeles,  a  description 
•ooordsot  wiUi  tlie  modest  title  of  the  work,  '  IMmoires  pour  servir  k 
I'Histoiie^'  too.  The  author  coneema  Umaelf  ofaiefly  with  foots,  with- 
out entering  into  qoeetlons  of  dootrine  and  discipline ;  and  notioes  not 
all  tiie  sMnts  in  the  oalendar,  bnt  only  those  of  whom  there  are  some 
ancient  and  antbentia  reoorda  Each  vtdome  has  notes  of  aimiUr 
diaraoter  to  thoae  given  In  *  L'Histoire  dee  Bmpecetui.' 

TillMBont  SappUed  niaterialB  for  sevwal  w<H-ks  published  by  ottien^ 
as  for  tile  Life  of  St.  Louis,  began  by  De  Saoy  and  fifiisbed  sod  pub* 
hahed  br  La  Chaiaa;  for  the  livaa  of  Sb,  Athanasitis  and  St.  Baai^  by 
Oodefroi  Hermant;  of  Tertnllian  and  Ortgen,  by  Da  Foss^  under  the 
nme  of  La  Hotiie^  Ao. 

(VitdtM.  Lmain  dt  TiOamt,  by  his  ftiffld  Trodchay,  afterir^ 
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flanoo  of  lAnl,  Cdogne,  1711 ;  Dupin,  BiHiolhigw  eta  Antetm  Bedi- 
tiaititput  d»  ZHxtepHim  Siid$  ;  Sioffra^ie  VniveneUe.) 

TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER,  LL-D^  vu  bom  afe  OLukow,  on  tbe 
28th  of  Febnury  1759,  and  wm  ednoatad  with  a  visw  to  nUowiog  the 
basfnesa  of  his  father,  who  waa  a  tobaooonist,  and  for  many  yean 
filled  the  ofl^  of  magiBtnte  in  that  oity.  He  was  however  more 
inclined  to  the  ptmuit  of  adeDtifio  kaowledge  than  to  the  routine  of 
boaineaa.  Hla  biographer  atatai  thai  in  aarty  life  hia  attention  waa 
greatly  attracted  by  the  oooalt  adanea^  and  tut  although  be  waa  not 
long  Bubject  to  their  delnaions,  he  tMTar  was  indined  to  treat  judicial 
aatrology  with  contempt  One  of  Hm  eariieet  aabjaota  to  which 
Tilloch  applied  himself  waa  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  fainting ; 
his  experiments  enabled  him,  in  oonnection  with  Foulis,  the  oelebrat<d 
printer  of  Qlaagow,  to  carry  farther  the  procaaa  inTentad  by  Qed  of 
Bdioboij^i  of  printing  from  caata  <tf  whole  pagaa  of  ^rpe;  Init  he 
■topped  ahort  of  arriving  at  a  praotioal  tqiidiortioD  of  atareotype 
printing,  though  to  his  communioatinu  to  Earl  Stanhope,  nearly 
thirty  yeus  later,  may  ba  aaoribed  ita  evenioal  application.  After 
carrying  on  the  tobacco  huaineas  for  a  time  in  hia  native  city  in  eon- 
section  with  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  Tilloch  abandoned  it,  and 
tac  aevwal  yean  exweiaad  that  of  {ointin^  either  ringly  or  in  pattner- 
■Up  with  othan> 

In  1787  he  removed  to  Lraidon,  where  ha  lubeeqnently  redded; 
and  in  1789  he,  in  connection  with  other  parties,  pnronased  the  'Star,' 
a  daily  evening  newspaper,  of  which  he  became  editor.  This  office  he 
continued  to  bold  untU  within  a  few  yeara  of  hia  death,  when  bodily 
infirmitiea  and  the  pressure  of  other  engagementa  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  il.  The  political  opinions  of  T^och  were  temperate^  For 
many  yean  he  dev<rted  attmuon  to  meaaa  for  the  preveotloD  of  the 
forgery  of  baofc-notea,  and  In  1790  he  made  a  propoasl  to  the  British 
mioiebry  on  the  subgeet,  whidi  met  with  an  unfavoarafals  noaption. 
He  then  offered  his  invention  to  the  IVsneh  government  who  wnre 
RDxioDs  to  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  aidgnata;  bat,  after  some  eipe- 
riments  had  bees  made,  and  n^ociations  had  been  urgently  sought  by 
the  French  authorities,  all  oommonication  on  the  aabjeot  waa  out 
ahort  by  the  pawing  of  the  Reasonable  Correapondanee  Bill.  In 
1797  he  presented  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  ■padman  nota^  produced 
by  bloek  or  relief  printing,  ■wbitsh  waa  certiBed  hj  the  niMt  eminent 
engravers  to  be  Impossible  of  imitation;  yet  notUng  waa  dona  towards 
the  adoption  of  bis  or  of  any  Bimllar  plan. 

Considering  that  there  was  room  for  a  new  sdenUfie  journal,  in 
addition  to  Uiat  pnblished  Inr  Mioholson,  Tilloch  pablished,  in  June 
1797,  the  first  nomber  of  the  '  FhilosopUoal  Hagudni^' ft  periodical 
which  has  ever  ainee  maintained  a  high  repotatica  aa  a  reocwd  of  the 
progreaa  of  aoienoe,  and  a  digest  of  the  prooeedlngs  of  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abfoad.  Of  this  work  be  vrss  ede  proprietor  and  editor 
until  a  few  ^eara  before  his  deatii.  when  Hr.  Bichard  Taylor,  who  suo* 
c«eded  him  in  its  management,  became  assodated  with  him.  In  the 
earlier  numben  of  the  '  Star,'  Tilloch  publldied  several  eaaays  on 
theological  sulijecta,  aonw  of  which,  relating  to  the  propfaedea,  were 
■ubaequenUy  oweoted  into  a  Tolume  by  another  person,  and  published 
withth  6  name  'Biblieos;*  and  in  1823.  he  issued  an  octavo  volume 
entitied  '  Dissertations  introdnotoiy  to  the  study  and  right  under- 
atanding  of  the  language,  atmcture.  and  contenta  of  the  Apocalypee,' 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  that  portion  of  Scripture  waa 
written  much  earlier  than  ia  usually  aoppoaed,  and  bafbie  moat  of  the 
apostolioal  epiatles.  Hia  views  on  tiiii  and  other  pdnta  are  dlsouased 
at  length  in  a  notice  of  thia  work,  publiahed  soon  after  1^  death,  in 
the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  The  last  work  undertaken  by  Tilloch  was  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  the  *  Uechanic's  Oracle,'  devoted  {windpally 
to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  working  claBses.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  July  1821,  and  it  was  discontinued  soon  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  resideBoa  at  Islington,  on  the  20tii  of 
January  1825. 

TUloch  married  aariy  in  life.  Hla  wife  died  hi  1783,  leavhig  a 
daughter,  who  became  wife  of  Ur.  John  Galb  Bis  religions  opinions 
were  peculiar,  and  be  was  on*  of  the  dden  who  acted  as  ministers  of 
a  small  body  who  took  the  name  of  Chriatian  Diassnters,  and  met  for 
worship  in  a  private  house  in  Goswell  Street  Road.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  learned  sodetiea  in  Qreat  Britain  and  iilaewljeie,  and  waa  pro- 1 
poaed,  about  twenty  yaan  befbra  hla  deatl^  ai  a  Fdknr  of  the  Boyal 
Sodoty  of  London ;  but  hia  name  wa*  withdrawn  bafbre  eomlng  to 
the  bulot,  in  oonaeqoenoa  of  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  objected 
to,  not  on  aooount  at  any  defloienn  in  takut  w  ohatacter,  but  solely 
because  he  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  newaM^Mor.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Tilloch  appeared  in  the  'Imperial  Haganne'  for  Mardi  1826,  &om 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  t^her  obituary  aotioea,  the  above  aoooont 
is  Gwdeneed.  Thia wairapcintedln thelaabnumhacof the  *Ma^aniori 
Oracle,'  with  a  portrait 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN,  Arahbtahop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the 
most  edebrated  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  vraa  bom  in  1830 
at  Sowerby  in  TorksMre,  a  member  of  the  great  parish  of  Hali&x,  of 
ft  Puritan  femtly.  Hia  faUier,  who  waa  eng4^ed  in  the  dothmg  trade, 
bdonged  to  that  extreme  aeotiw  of  tiie  Fnritana  who  were  fc^  estab> 
liBhing  a  general  aystem  of  Indnaodancj,  and  ha  bdonged  himadf  to 
an  Independent  dturoh,  <tf  iriiidi  Mr.  Boot  vu  tiie  paator.  After 
bavbig  been  a  pnpU  in  the  gnmmfti^ehoola  in  theooantiy.theinitan 
of  hia  Ufb  not  hftving  told  na  what  aghoob  tbay  mma.  bak  doabtien ' 


the  grwnmar-achool  at  HaUfu  waa  on^  ha  beoftma  a  pendtaMr  of 
(3an  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1M7,  and  a  Fdlow  of  the  college  in  1661. 
It  appeata  that  ha  remained  in  the  University  till  1667.  Puritanism 
was  at  that  period  in  the  aaoendancy  at  Cambridge ;  but  Tillotecm  very 
early  £reed  himself  from  hia  educational  prejudicee,  became  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Chillingvorth,  and  soon  showed  himself 
one  of  a  olaaa  of  persona  iriio  were  thw  bt^^miog  to  be  conndetable 
in  England,  who,  taking  their  atand  on  the  Scripturaa,  opposed  thun- 
sdvea  at  onoe  to  Bomaniam  on  tha  one  band  and  to  Cklviidsm  <ai  the 
other,  ^is  podtion  he  ever  after  maintained,  and  his  celebrity  ariaea 
prindpally  from  the  ability  with  which  he  illustrated  and  defended, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  prindplee  of  Proteatantiam, 
and  of  a  rational  and  modnate  orUiodoj^.  It  may  be  added  alac^ 
that  so  much  of  the  effbota  of  his  original  Puritan  ednoation  remained 
with  lum,  that  he  was  in  politioa  a  Whig,  although  it  mnst  ha  owned 
that  he  entertained  and  oooadonaUy  expreeaed  notiMU  of  the  duty  of 
submiedon,  which,  if  acted  i^on,  vonld  have  maintahied  the  Honae  of 
Stuart  on  the  throne. 

Before  be  entered  holy  orders,  he  waa  tutor  in  the  family  of  Pri- 
deaux,  the  attorney-general  to  CromwelL  This  led  to  his  residence  in 
Ltnidoa,  and  broumt  him  into  acquaintance  with  eeverd  eminent 
penoDi.  Ha  waa  uiirty  yaan  of  age  befwa  he  reedTod  ordination, 
and  the  aerHoe  a^iean  to  have  basil  perfonned  with  aome  d^Rree  <^ 
privaoy,  as  it  is,  we  bdieve,  not  known  when  or  when  it  was  performed, 
and  only  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands  he  recdved  it  was  not  a 
bishop  of  the  English  Churoh,  but  the  bishop  of  Galloway  in  Scotland, 
Dr.  Tnomaa  Sydaerfl  All  the  supposed  irr^pilarities  sod  imperfections 
of  hia  early  nligious  history — for  amongst  other  things  it  was  even 
■Mertad  that  he  had  never  been  baptised — were  brought  before  the 
puUio  by  the  non-juring  party,  when  they  saw  him  elevated  to  the 
primacy  from  whidi  Bancroft  had  retired. 

It  ia  said  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  that  he  was  not  per- 
feetiy  satisfied  with  the  terma  of  ministerial  conformity  required  by 
the  Act  of  which  restored  the  Epiacopal  Churoh  of  England; 
yet  on  the  whole  he  judged  it  proper  to  aeoept  of  the  tenn^  and  to 
bcecmw  ft  regular  and  oonfbnaaUa  mfniatar  of  that  Chnrdk 

He  waa  for  a  short  tinw  oorate  Cheahnnt,  and  also  for  a  abort 
time  rector  at  Ketton  in  Sufi'olk,  ft  living  to  whidi  he  waa  presented 
by  Six  Thomas  Barnardiston,  one  of  hia  Poritao  frieada.  But  he  waa 
soon  called  to  a  wider  aphero  of  du^,  being  appointed  in  1661  the 
preacher  at  linooln's  Inn,  and  lecturer  at  St  Lftwrence's  church  in 
the  Jewry.  Hen  it  was  that  tiioee  sermona  wen  preaofaed  which 
attracted  onwda  of  tho  moat  ftooompliahed  and  the  learned  of  the 
time,  and  wUdi  have  been  dnoe  iMd  and  studied  by  many  suooeeding 
dirinee  of  eminence,  and  are  at  this  day  the  baaia  <^  his  fame^ 

The  course  of  his  proferment  in  the  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  waa — 1069,  a  pnbendary  in  the  churdi  of  Canterbury  ; 
1672,  dean  of  Canterbury ;  1676,  a  prebendary  in  tho  church  of  St. 
PmI  i  and  1677,  a  canon  rendentiaiy  in  the  same  cathedral.  But  as 
80(81  as  King  Willifttn  was  astablidied  on  the  throne  he  was  made  dean 
of  St.  Panl'a  and  dark  of  the  doaet;  and  in  April  1691,  he  waa 
nominated  by  tiie  king  to  the  arohbiahopric  of  Canterbury,  an  appoint- 
ment which  appeara  to  have  been  really  received  by  him  witii  reloet- 
anoe,  and  whidi  exposed  him  to  no  email  sharo  of  envy  from  very 
difforent  parties.  The  truth  is,  that  besides  his  eminent  merits  as 
having  been  the  aUest  oppoaer  both  of  popery  and  irreligion,  in  a 
reign  when  tho  teadandM  of  too  nuny  peroona  la  colted  atationa 
were  in  one  or  other  of  theao  dlnatimis,  he  had  a  Btroiv  personal 
interest  in  the  new  king'a  afbctions,  who  is  said,  on  credible  authority, 
to  have  dedared  that  Uien  waa  no  honeater  man  than  Dr.  Tillotson, 
nor  liad  he  ever  a  better  friend.  He  waa  arohbiahop  only  three 
yean  and  a  half,  dying  November  22,  169<.  He  was  interred  in 
the  ohuioh  of  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  whidi  had  been  the  chief  scene  of 
hia  hkh  popnlati^. 

TillotBondisd  poor.  He  bad  torvived  both  Us  ehOdrcn;  bat  ha 
left  a  widow,  who  was  a  niece  of  Cromwell  and  the  stepdaughter  of 
Bishop  Wilkhis,  without  any  providon  except  the  copyright  of  hia 
works,  which  it  ia  sdd  prodoead  26001.  Tlie  king  granted  her  ft 
pendon,  first  of  400^  and  ftftermrda  of  2001.  mora^  wudi  aha  vtioni. 
tiU  her  death  in  1702. 

An  Boeonnt  of  the  Ufa  of  Dr,  TUlotaon  waa  published  in  1717. 
Then  ia  ft  muehbrgar  Uib  (tfUn  by  Dr.  Birob,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  the  worka  of  TiUotscui,  and  published  also  in  an  8vo  volume,  the 
aecond  edition  of  whidivaa  printed  in  1763,  containing  additional 
matter.  Then  is  alao  nn  ftooount  of  him  in  Le  Neve'a  *IiveB  of  the 
Proteatant  Arehbishopa  ttt  Boi^and.'  Birdi'i  edition  of  the  Works  ia 
in  8  vola.  fdiot  1752. 

TILLT,  or  TILLI,  JOHN  T3EBCLAS,  Conn  or,  ma  the  ion  of 
Ibrtin  Taendfts,  of  Tilly.  The  Taerolaa,  whoaa  name  ia  also  written 
T'Sevclaes,  were  an  old  patridan  family  of  Brussela ;  John,  a  member 
of  thia  family,  acquired,  in  1448,  the  lordship  of  Tilly,  in  South  Bra- 
bant John  Tilly  was  brnii  in  1669,  at  the  casUe  of  Tilly,  and  he  early 
entered  the  order  of  Jeauita,  from  whom  he  acqtilred  that  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  of  blind  obedisiMMk  and  of  ftbsolnto  command,  which 
diatinguidiod  him  dnring  hia  wfade  lil^  He  soon  abandoned  bis 
oedeaiaBtiflal  praftadon,  and  aBtsrod  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain  and  lord  of  tho  Nolharland^  and  h«  Idumbf^b^ini^ii^ 
w  oDder  Albs  Bequenns,  flSiytranilDlB^ci^^ii^^^ 
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Juno  of  Atutria,  and  Alexander  E^umeia.  la  the  war  of  (be  Spaoiudt 
aguaat  tho  Protostaot  Inhalritants  of  the  oortbem  Netfaerlandi  he 
■oqaired  that  haired  of  heretics  and  that  warlike  enthmUsm  for  the 
Boaun  Catholic  rsUgfon,  whieh  beoame  one  of  tiie  most  prominent 
batorM  of  Ua  dunoter.  Towardi  the  tnd  of  the  16th  oeDtary  he 
aotend  the  Mrrioe  of  the  Smperor  Rndtdph  II.,  and  diatingaiBbed 
himself,  first  aa  Ueutenant-oolonel,  and  afterwarda  aa  ool<»el  and  com- 
mander  of  a  regiment  of  WaUooni^  in  the  ware  against  the  Hungarian 
ioBorgenti  and  the  Saltans  Hnrad  IIL  and  Ahmed  I.  After  the  peace 
of  Sitntorok  in  1606,  between  Rudolph  IL  and  Ahmed  L,  he  waa 
appointed  oommandar-in-chief  of  the  amy  of  W«inii»an,  doke  of 
Bavaria,  which  waa  ia  a  yvrf  dlaorganisad  state.  In  1609  Tilly  oom- 
maocled  tbe  Mpedltion  a^ioBt  Donaowetth,  an  impevial  town  whieh 
bad  been  put  nnder  the  but  for  having  peraecnted  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uoe,  and  whioh  surrendered  to  Tilly  without  defence.  The  Liga,  or 
tbe  union  of  tiie  Roman  CsthoUo  states  in  Qermany,  appointed  him 
^  oommand«Nio-chief  of  their  troops,  wad  he  held  this  high  office  until 
his  death.  TiXlf  guned  the  first  great  victory  in  the'Thirty  Yean' 
War,  which  broke  out  in  1618.  After  faaviog  oonqoared  the  Upper 
Palatinate  whh  tiie  troopa  of  the  Uga  and  tibose  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  he  propoaed  to  the  Imperial  genanJs  to  poiaue  the  anny  of 
Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  takiiw  winter -quarters  and 
thus  losing  all  tbe  fruits  of  their  oooquesta.  Warfare  in  winter  waa, 
in  the  17Ui  century,  a  very  uncommon  thing;  and  Tilly  met  with 
much  opposition  to  bis  plui ;  bat  at  last  the  Imperial  generals  con- 
sented to  continue  tbe  war.  TUly  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had 
taken  up  a  fortified  portion  on  the  Weisse  Beig;  near  Prtgncj  uid  in 
a  fsw  hours  the  Bohemian  army  was  nearly  destroyed  (8th  of  Novem- 
ber 1620),  while  only  some  bnndreds  of  the  Bavariaiu  were  killed. 
Several  of  the  Bohemian  nobles*  who  lived  at  Pngus  or  resided  in 
their  osatln,  wwe  warned  by  TUly  to  fly  if  they  would  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  tbe  emperor;  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  this  generous 
advice,  and  were  snrprised :  twen^-aeven  of  them  were  beheaded. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  on  the  Weisee  Berg,  Tilly  hastened  to  the 
Rhiue  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Count  of  Mansfield  from 
joining  tbe  margrave  of  Baden.  He  succeeded  in  his  object  by  bis 
skilful  manoeuvrea.  The  margrave  of  Baden^Doriach  was  attacked  in 
the  defllea  ot  Win^Uok,  and  defeated,  after  an  henno  reitistanoa  (1622). 
On  tiie  2nd  of  June  1622,  he  defeated  Christian  of  Halberstadt  at 
Hoobst ;  he  pursued  Christian  and  Mansfield  to  Westphdia ;  defeated 
them  at  Stadt-Loo,  near  MiiDster,  in  a  batUe  which  IsBted  three  days 
(1th  to  the  6th  of  August  1623),  and  forced  them  both  to  disband 
their  troops  and  to  take  refuge  la  England.  For  this  victory  at  Stadt- 
Loo,  Tilly  was  oraated  a  count  of  tiie  empire.  With  extraordinary 
skill  Tilly  first  iraakened  and  then  destroyed  the  army  of  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark ;  but  the  principal  glory  of  this  eampaign 
was  earned  by  Waldstdn,  who  after  having  joined  Tilly  on  the  backs 
of  tiie  Lower  Elbe,  penuaded  Tilly  to  turn  his  anna  agaiiut  Holland, 
and  to  leave  him  the  oonquest  of  Denmark.  After  Waldstein  bad  been 
deinived  of  his  command  in  1630,  and  Quatavus  Adolpbna,  king  of 
Swedoi  had  landed  in  Qermany,  Tilly  waa  apM^nted  field-maiihal  ud 
oommandarin^hief  of  the  imperial  army.  Ha  qmreeiated  so  justly 
tiw  miUtai7  tslants  of  his  new  mwcmeat,  that  in  the  awembly  of  the 
dectora  of  BaMsbmi  he  declared  Gnstavus  Adolphna  to  be  so  great  a 
commander,  that  not  to  be  beaten  him  waa  as  honoomUe  as  to 
gain  victories  over  other  generals. 

Tbe  first  great  event  of  the  new  oampaign  vras  the  captnra  of 
Magdebnrg,  on  the  10th  of  ICiy  1681.  TIm  Croato  tad  the  WiOlooos  in 
tbe  impetnd  army  ounmitted  imhMtd-of  omsltiw  agalMfc  the  mhnpm 
inbaUtanta ;  80,000  of  them  were  Ulled,  and  the  town  was  entirely 
destroyed  ^ter  three  days'  plundw.  It  has  generally  been  believ^ 
tliat  eome  imperial  offloera  beaought  HHlj  to  stop  tbe  atrodties  of  the 
soldiert,  and  that  he  coolly  answmd,  "  Let  them  alone,  and  come  haok 
in  an  hour."  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mere  invention,  and  hovrevar 
aevere  Tilly  vras,  he.  cannot  be  charged  with  having  urged  the  oommia- 
sion  ctf  fltndW,  atlboogh  he  oonsidered  the  plunder  a  oonqnered 
town  as  the  irir  reward  of  the  tddier.  On  the  14th  of  May  Tilly 
made  bla  entranoe  into  tiie  smoking  roiiu  of  Magdeburg,  In  a  lettw 
to  the  emperor  he  said  that  since  tbe  deatKicti<m  of  Troy  and  Jemaa- 
lem  had  been  no  such  specbsole  as  that  which  Magdeburg  pre- 
sented. Six  months  later  TUly,  who  was  in  a  fortified  camp  at 
Breitenfleld  near  Laipsif^  was  forced,  the  impetuosity  of  his  Uen- 
tenan^  Psppsnhslni,  to  engage  In  btttle  with  OustaniB  Adtdphus 
before  his  reinforcements  had  arrived.  Tilly  himself  waa  sooeaasful 
in  hie  attack  on  tiie  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  wu  broken,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  it^  fied  aa  far  as  Eilenbug.  But ' 
OuBtavns  Adolphus,  who  had  beaten  the  left  wing  of  tbe  Imperialists, 
under  the  oommand  of  P^tpenheim,  stopped  the  prcgreea  of  Tilly,  and 
after  •  long  and  bloody  stniffila  the  imperial  army  was  routed.  When 
TiUy  saw  the  flight  of  hia  soldiers,  he  swore  that  he  would  not  snrrive 
Uie  day  <hi  which  he,  tits  viutor  in  thirty-six  battles,  waa  to  fly  for  tbe 
first  time  in  bis  life.  Alone  on  the  field  the  old  field-marshal,  bleedii^ 
from  three  wonndi^  shed  tears  of  despair,  and  looked  for  deatii  oa  his 
only  ooDSolation.  However  Duke  Ihtdolph  of  Saie-LAoenbnrg  per- 
Boaded  him  to  withdraw;  and  Tilly,  putting  bimadf  at  the  head  of 
four  coginwnto  of  vetenoi^  faug^t  his  my  tiiroQ^  the  main  body  of 
the  Swedish  army.  Ba  namwlyesemdftan  ttw  bold  attuk  of  n 
Swedish  oapteta, eaUed  'LaqpE^tOAo  WM  UUed  hf  a  pMfhol 
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at  the  moment  when  he  waa  seizing  tbe  field-marshal  (17th  of  Septem- 
ber 1681).  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  fortune  abandoned 
Tilly  for  ever.  Although  he  afterword*  sucoeeded  in  driving  the 
Swedes  from  Franoonia,  Oustavus  Adolphus  compelled  him  to  retire 
beyond  the  Lech.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  penetrating 
into  Bavaria,  TUly  took  up  a  very  strong  position  near  Bain,  on  the 
right  bank  that  river.  Ouatavua  Addpnua,  having  arrived  on  the 
left  bank  opporite  Bain,  opened  a  fire  from  all  his  batteries  upon  the 
Bavarian  camp,  while  his  pontooniers  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  (0th  Aiail  1682).  Tilly  made  a  most  active 
resiatatiee,  but  a  ball  broke  his  thigh,  and  he  was  removed  from  tite 
field  and  carried  to  Ingolstadt  Ailsr  the  faU  of  Tilly,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  Us  invincible  poriUon,  and  the  Swedes  ercssed  the 
river.  Tilly  died  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  in  his  sevoity-thlrd 
year,  without  leaving  any  isnie, 

TUly  vraa  a  littie  ugly  man,  with  red  heir,  large  whiskeni,  a  pole 
face,  aad  pier^lg  eyea  He  continued  to  lead  a  moDsatio  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  the  licence  of  his  camp ;  he  boasted  that  he  had 
never  touched  irine  nor  women ;  he  spoke  little,  bnt  thonght  much ; 
he  despised  honours  and  money ;  the  emperor  wished  to  confer  the 
duchy  of  Brunswiok-Calenberg  upon  him,  out  Tilly  refnsed  it,  uid  he 
died  poor. 

(Julius  Bellas,  Lavrta  Atutriaea;  Breyer,  AidUeUe  tUt  Dremig- 
j&hrigm  Kri^ ;  Sehiller,  ftsdUcUs  «»  Drdaaigjakrigm  Xritgta; 
Leo,  Unttiertfil-OaehiehU.) 

TIMJBDS  {Tiiuuos),  the  son  of  Andromachus,  vras  bom  at  Taurome- 
nium  In  SicUy,  whmioe  he  ia  sometimes  called  a  Tauromenian,  and 
Bometimes  a  ^dlian,  to  diatingniah  him  from  other  perBons  of  the 
some  name.  The  year  of  hU  birth  was  b.o.  862.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
PhUiscQS  ci  Miletus,  who  had  himself  been  inatruoted  by  Isocmtesi 
He  vras  drivea  fimn  Ills  native  country  by  Agathodles,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  whereupon  he  vrent  to  Athena.  This  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  B.O.  810,  when  Agathooles,  after  the  battle  of  Himero,  sikI 
before  taking  his  armjr  over  to  Africa,  conflBCsted  under  varioos  pre- 
texts the  property  of  his  wealthy  subjeots,  and  endeavonred  to  secure 
his  poaseeslons  in  SioQy  by  putthig  to  death  or  sending  into  exUe  such 
as  he  thought  Ul-disposed  towarda  him.  (Diodorus  Sicnlus,  ix.  i.) 
TimtsuaqimtflflyyeanatAtbensinreadingaadatudyiog,  (Polybiui^ 
xii.2fi.)  AbontB.a280,whsnAth«uiwastueubyAntigonuB,Timaus 
returned  to  his  native  ooontry,  dtim  to  Tanrcmenium  or  to  Syroetue, 
where  he  apeot  the  ramamdar  of  Us  llfo,  and  died  (&a  266)  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-MX. 

Tinueus  wrote  a  great  historical  work,  the  main  subject  of  which 
was  a  history  of  Si^y.  It  began  at  tbe  earliest  times,  and  brought 
the  events  down  to  Olympiad  128  (b  o.  264),  where  the  woik  of  Foly- 
hins  begins.  (Polybius,  t  fi.)  How  many  books  tiie  histoty  contained 
is  nnoertain,  though  we  know  that  there  were  more  than  forty.  It 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  large  eeotiona,  each  of  whioh  formed 
in  itself  a  eepamte  work,  whence  they  are  spoken  of  by  several  writera 
as  so  many  independent  works.  Thus  one  section  bore  the  title  of 
SuaXmi  JBol  'Irohimf,  and  contained  the  early  history  of  Sioly  in  con- 
oeotkm  with  that  of  Italy ;  another  was  called  ItxtXack  ml  'EWi}yixil, 
and  oontdned  the  histiwy  «r  Sicily  and  Greece  daring  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expeditions  to  SicUy.  Another  part  ewn  contained  the 
history  of  Agathooles ;  and  the  last  tbe  history  of  Fyrrhus,  espedally 
hia  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Sidly.  Thia  last  aection  waa,  according  to 
tiie  teatmiany  of  Cicero  ('Ad.  Fam.,'  v.  12),  a  separate  work,  though, 
as  rsgards  the  period  which  it  oomprehended,  it  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
continuation  of  the  great  historical  work. 

TlMhl8t«7<tfTltUBaa,vrtiiah,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  WRiaideraUe 
number  of  firagmenta,  is  now  lost,  vras  oommenced  by  him  during  hia 
exile  at  Atheo^  and  at  a  visry  advanced  age,  bnt  he  did  not  complete 
it  till  after  his  return  to  his  own  oountry ;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
added  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Agathocle^  and 
wrote  the  histoiy  of  Pyrriius.  As  rwsrds  the  character  and  value  of 
the  mA  tiie  andants  do  not  agtesk  PolyUus  is  a  vdiement  opponent 
of  Timmu^andcompUnsof  Ids  ignoranoe  of  politioal  as  w^  as  mill' 
tary  a£birs;  he  further  states  that  Tinueus  made  blunders  in  the 
|e<^r^thy  even  of  places  and  oonnbnes  which  he  hlmsdf  had  visited. 
Bis  knowledge,  he  says,  wss  altogether  derived  from  boc^ ;  his  judg- 
ment waa  puerile ;  and  the  whole  work  bore  strong  marks  of  oredulity 
and  snpwstition.  But  this  is  not  all  that  Ptdybius  blamea ;  he  oven 
charges  him  with  vrilMly  perverting  the  troth.  !I^e  fbndnees  vhich 
Tinueus  himself  had  tor  censnring  others  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  nick  name  of  EpUimBaus  ('  &nlt-finder').  (Atbentene,  vL  272.) 
Moat  parts  of  this  severe  critioism  of  Polybius  may  be  perfectiy  jast ; 
but  in  regard  to  othera  we  should  remember  that  these  two  histtnians 
wrote  their  works  irith  each  totally  dlfi'erant  riews,  that  the  woik  of 
Timeena,  who  knew  the  world  uily  from  his  book^  must  in  many 
respeoto  have  appeared  absurd  to  flie  author  of  a 'pragmatical'  history, 
and  to  a  statesnun  snd  general  like  Polybioa.  Bnt  the  loss  of  tiie 
work  of  Timaeos^  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  moke  an  uncritical  com- 
pilation of  what  others  had  told  before  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
andwt  history.  Other  andent  writers,  aoch  ss  Diodom%  Agatbar- 
chides,  Geao,  and  others  judge  fiw  more  fkTonral^  of  Timinis.  Hie 
s^le  of  tiie  w<^  as  for  as  we  can  jodge  from  the  moMnti,  is  jnrtfy 
ensund  by  some  andant  oritias  to  Ita  rhstofaalfiifl^dnils^^ 
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■pesk  of  it  vith  ptaUe.  Timeatu  ii  tb*  flnt  Ch«ek  Uitorim  who  iatro- 
dttoed  »  regular  Eijvtein  of  obroBotogy— thai  ia,  he  regularly  recorded 
eranta  aooordiog  to  Ol7m|)Uda  and  the  aichona  of  Athena ;  and 
although  IB  the  eulr  panod  of  faia  btstorj  hk  want  of  oritloUtn 
led  Mm  into  graaa  aaroaologioal  arrora,  he  tat  the  azample  which 
other*  fnmd  veiy  ueful  and  ooaTaDiant.  It  mnat  have  been  with  a 
vltiw  to  aa  aoeuxata  itudj  of  ohnmoiogy  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
vieton  in  the  Olympian  Gama^  Of  whioh  wa  itfll  poaieaa  •  fbw 
fhwmenta. 

The  fragmenta  of  Tinuaua  are  eolleoted  in  Qollei's  work,  *De  Siba 
et  Or^e  Syraoaaamm,'  p.  Wl,  fta,  whieh  alao  oootaiaa  <pp.  179-306) 
an  eUbwate  dlaantation  rai  the  Hfb  and  wtitinga  of  Ttnuana,  The 
fbagmenta  are  alao  oontaioed  in  a  and  T.  UmiCT,*  Fragmenta  Hlatori- 
eorum  Oneoomm/  Faiia,  1841,  pp.  IW-SM.  Compare  Toadna,  J>s 
J5ru(ortoMOroecti^p.ll7,editWe8taniHUin;  GUutoOt  AufciTaUM^liL, 
p.  486,  &CL 

TIILEITS  ^fuuos),  of  Loeri,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  a  oon* 
temporary  of  Plato,  who  ia  mentioned  among  hia  puplla,  and  is  sfid  to 
have  been  eonneeted  with  bim  hj  Mmidap.  (Gioero,  *  X)e  Fhiibna,' 
r.  29 ;  '  De  Be  PaU./  L  10.)  There  eziitB  ■  wetk,  Ib^  r^s  toB  kAt^uw 
fvx^t  (*  De  Anima  Hundi,'  or  on  the  Soul  of  the  UniTetse),  written  in 
the  Dana  dialect,  which  is  UHually  aeoribed  to  TimEQua  the  Locrian.  It 
contains  a  brief  ezpotitioo  of  tbe  same  Ideas  which  are  developed  in 
the  '  Dialogaa'  of  Plate,  whioh  is  ealled  after  hlra  TimtauB.  (i?eniia- 
mann,  '  Syetem  der  Platoniaohen  Philoaoplna,'  i.  9S,  ke.)  Separate 
odltloaa  of  it  ban  bean  pnbliahed  hj  IVAvgena,  Bjo,  Berlin,  176^  with 
a  French  tranalatitai;  and  by  J.  J.  deCMder,  Sro,  Leydeo,  18S6. 

Thia  TimnuB  of  Locri  is  aald  by  Suidu  to  have  also  written  tiie 
Life  of  Pythagoras;  bot  the  asnal  oareleaanem  of  Suidaa  rand  era  thIa 
a  doubfefiu  point,  aa  he  may  poesibly  liave  oonfounded  the  Xjoerlan  niHi 
the  SiciUan  Timseoa,  who  in  nla  great  historical  work  must  liave  treated 
of  the  History  of  Pythagoras  at  oonsiderable  length. 

(Fabricius,  SiUioth.  drtec^  iii.  84,  &c ;  Ooller,  Jk  Situ  tt  Origin* 
SyraevMTvm,  p.  200,  tut.) 

TIH^nS,  a  Qreek  sophist,  who,  acoordtnf;  to  the  nippositJo&  of 
RuhnkeD,  lived  in  the  8rd  century  of  the  Christtan  era.  CoDcemiag 
hia  life  nothing  ia  known ;  hia  name  has  only  come  down  to  vs  In  oon- 
neotion  with  a  vooaboUry  containing  the  explanation  <Jl  worda  and 
phraaes  which  occur  to  the  writinga  of  Plaio;  It'  baars  the  title 
«K  tAw  to 5  llA<fTH»)t  xilwv,  and  ia  dedicated  to  one  Gentianua,  of 
whom  likewise  nothing  i«  known.  Whether  we  poBseas  the  gwratne 
and  oomplete  yocabulary  of  Tinueos  is  doubtful ;  and  from  the  title, 
as  well  as  from  certain  articlea  in  it  which  have  no  reference  to  Plato, 
and  muBt  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  interpolations,  one  might  feel 
Inclined  to  consider  the  work  as  it  now  atanda  aa  an  abridgm^t  of 
the  Qloesary  of  Timteua,  if  Phottua,  who  must  have  had  the  genuine 
work  before  bim,  did  not  describe  it  aa  a  very  little  work  (0f»x^ 
mnifidriov  iv  kvX  >Aytf),  Bat  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  the  work  ia 
very  nlnable;  and  Rnhnken  owna  that  he  has  not  dlaooTered  in  it  a 
single  instance  of  a  word  or  a  phraae  being  explained  ineorreotly. 
There  ia  only  one  manuamipt  of  tiiia  Qloa«ary,  wUdi  i^peara  to  have 
been  made  in  the  10th  oentnry  of  our  era,  and  which  waa  anknown 
ontil  Uontfaooon  draw  attention  to  it  It  waa  firat  edited,  with  an 
excellent  commentary,  by  Bnhnken,  at  Leydeo,  Svo,  I7S4  ;  aMOond 
and  mudi  improved  edition  appeand  In  the  aame  plac^  Svt^  1789. 
Two  other  editiona  have  aiooe  been  pnbUahed  in  Oermany,  with 
additional  notes  by  G.  A.  Koch  (Svo,  Leipaig,  1838  andlSSS). 

Suidaa  «.  Ti>uuof)  aaoiibes  to  Timams,  the  ffieiUan  hiatorian,  a 
ifaatorioal  work,  called  ZuXXoylr  ^QrofNafii'  i^^^^t  ^  88  bocdca,  which 
Bubnken,  with  great  probability,  aioribea  to  TfaDMUS  the  S^faia^  who 
wrote  the  Olouaiy  to  Plato. 

(Ruhnken,  Proffatio  ad  Ttmoei  Otmariwit  Malimieum.) 

TIMANTHES,  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Cythuoa,  waa  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  paintera  of  Greece  ;  be  waa  oon temporary  with  Zeuzia 
and  Parrhaaiai^  and  Uved  abovk  B.O.  404k  The  wmka  of  llmaathea 
were  diadngoishad  paitiaiilailr  fbr  their  imntiui  and  oayion,  and 
me  of  the  flhief  mecfta  of  hia  inTsntloB  vra^  ttiak  he  kA  mneh  ta  be 
supplied  by  the  imagioation  of  tbo  apeotaton.  There  la  a  remark  in 
Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  xxsv.  88),  probaUy  a  quotation,  wUdi  bettowB  tiie 
highest  praise  upon  Timanthea :  it  aays,  though  in  exeeatj<Hi  alwaya 
excellent,  the  exacutioa  is  invariably  sarpaased  by  the  conception. 
As  an  inatanoe  of  the  ingenuity  of  Timauthes'  invention,  tbe  aam« 
writer  talla  us  (tf  a  pictnra  cxf  a  ueeping  Gyelope,  pahkted  vpon  a  amall 
panel,  but  in  whiea  the  painter  had  conveyed  a  perfM  idea  of  the 
giant's  huge  aiaa,  by  adding  a  few  aabyia  moosnrhig  Ma  thumb  with  a 
thyisua. 

Though  'Hmanthes  vnw  evidenUy  one  of  the  greatest  pidntera  of 
antiquity,  ancient  autfaora  have  mentioned  only  five  of  hia  worka: 
niuMniaa  makea  no  mention  of  him  at  all,  and  Cioero  claasea  bim 
among  the  paintera  who  osed  only  Ibnr  oolonn.  Eto  painted  a  oale* 
bnted  picture  of  tiie  staling  to  death  ef  tiie  unfortouate  Palamedea, 
the  victim  of  the  ignoble  revenge  of  Dlyaaee  for  having  pcoclaimed  bis 
apparent  insanity  to  be  feigned— a  subject  worthy  of  the  peadl  of  a 
great  maater.  Thia  picture  is  said  to  have  made  Alexander  shudder 
When  he  BBW  it  at  Bpbeaoa.  (Taetaea,  *  CbiL,'  via  198 ;  Juntos, '  Oat 
Aiti£/  T.  'Timanthee.')  Timantbea  entered  into  competition  with 
Parrhadas  at  Samoa,  and  gained  the  victor?;  the  anbjeotof  tiia  palnt- 
inga  WM  the  oonteat  «f  Ajax  and  tHyaaea  tat  the  anna  of  AehfiliM 


[Parbhasiob.]  Hia  meet  celelnrated  work  howerrer  vnw  that  with 
whioh  he  bore  away  the  palm  from  Colotea  of  Teoa;  the  sobjeot  ma 
the  Saorifice  of  Iphigenia ;  and  perhape  no  other  w«^  of  ancient  art 
has  been  the  object  of  so  mndt  ariticiam,  for  and  against,  aa  this 
painting  on  aooount  of  the  oonoealment  of  the  fiioe  of  Agamemnon  in 
hia  mantle.  The  antdents  have  all  given  tiie  incident  their  unqualified 
approbation,  but  Its  propriety  haa  been  questioned  by  several  modem 
oitica,  espedaUy  by  SUconet  and  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds ;  Fuaeli,  how- 
ever, in  an  elaborate  and  e»Mllent  criticism  in  hia  firat  lecture,  haa 
amply  jostifled  the  conoeption  of  the  punter.  The  Saeri&oe  of  Iphi- 
genia waa  given  aa  the  subject  of  a  priae-pioture  to  the  atadanta  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1778,  and  all  the  candidatea  imitated  tbe  'triok* ' 
of  Timanthea,  aa  Bix  Joahoa  Repolda  terma  it.  which  waa  the  origin 
of  hia  sriticiam  upon  the  subjeot  in  hia  ai^th  leotnre;  he  »aya, 
"  Suppoeing  thia  method  of  leaving  the  expreenon  of  grief  to  tiie 
imagination  to  be,  aa  it  waa  thought  to  be,  the  inventim  of  tiie 
painter,  and  that  it  deaervee  all  the  piaiaa  that  haa  been  given  still 
it  ii  a  tticY  that  will  serve  but  once ;  whoever  doee  it  a  aeocmd  time 
will  not  only  want  novelty,  ^t  be  jnstly  suspected  of  usbig  artifice  to 
evade  diSoulties." 

The  riiallow  remark  at  Falconet  abont  Timanthea*  exposmg  bta  own 
ignorance  bj  eoooaaling  Agamemnon'a  &oe,  ia  scarcely  worUiy  of  an 
fusion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Agamemnon,  under  each 
oircnmatanoea  as  he  was  plaoed,  oould  have  been  well  or  even  natu- 
rally repreaented  in  any  other  war;  although  many  thinga  might 
combine  to  render  hia  preaenoe  at  uie  aaoriSoe  abetdately  neeeesary, 
atUl  it  ia  not  to  be  aappoead  that  he  oould  calmly  stand  1^  and  be  an 
eye-witnen  of  bia  own  daughter's  immolation ;  notwithstanding  hia 
firm  eonviotion  tiiat  hia  attendance  waa  necessary  to  sanction  the 
deed,  he  eoold  not  look  upon  it  it  would  be  minaturaL  The  critidam 
of  Qointilian,  CKcero,  and  othera,  that  the  painter,  having  repreaented 
Calchas  aorrowful,  Ul^aaa  much  more  ao,  and  having  expresaed  extreme 
sorrow  In  the  connteuaoce  of  HendBai^  vraa  in  consequence  compelled 
to  oonoeal  the  faoe  of  the  fUber,  b  not  more  pertinent  than  that  of  the 
modem  oritioa.  "Th^  were  not  aware,"  says  Fnseli,  "that  by  making 
Timanthea  waste  ezpreaaion  on  inferior  aotora  at  the  expenae  of  a 
principal  one,  they  oul  him  an  improvident  apeodtbtift,  and  not  a  wise 
eoonomist"  Falconet  observee  that  Timanthea  bad  not  even  the 
merit  of  inventing  tbe  inddent,  but  that  ha  copied  it  firom  Euripidee : 
upon  thia  point  Fuaeli  remwks,  "  It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  erttic 
that  in  tiie  tn^ady  of  Buripides  the  prooeanon  ia  deeAibed;  and 
upon  Iphigania'a  looking  back  upon  ber  fetber,  he  groans  and  bides 
hia  f&ee  to  ebnoeal  hia  tears;  whilst  the  pietnre  jdvee  the  moment 
that  preoedes  the  aacrifioe,  and  the  biding  haa  a  different  object,  and 
arieee  from  another  imprpnion  "  (v.  1550). 

"I  am' not  prepared  vritii  chronologic  proofli  to  decide  whether 
Earipidea  or  ^manthea,  who  were  contemporaries  about  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesiaa  vnr,  fell  first  on  this  expedient ;  though  the 
silence  of  Hiny  and  Quiutilian  on  that  head  aeemn  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  paintte,  neither  of  whom  could  be  igntovnt  of  tbe  celebrated 
drama  of  Euripidee,  and  would  not  willii^ly  have  enSlared  the  honour 
of  this  masterstroke  of  an  art  th^  woe  so  vmck  better  aeqnainted 
with  than  painting,  to  be  transferred  to  another  from  its  real  author, 
bad  the  poet's  claim  been  prior."  As  far  aa  r^jards  priority,  the 
'expedient'  was  made  use  of  by  Pdygnotus  long  before  tdther  Timan- 
thea or  Euripidee ;  in  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  In  the  Laeche  at 
Delphi,  an  infant  la  holding  his  handa  over  hk  eye^  to  avoid  the 
horrora  <^  tbe  aeene.   (Pauaaoiaa,  'Phea,'  x.  26.) 

The  fifth  wcHtk  «n'  Timanthea  mentltmed  hy  the  aneientB  vns  the 
l^ottire  of  a  hero,  preaerved  In  the  time  of  Pltoy  In  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome,  an  admirable  performance. 

There  waa  another  andent  painter  of  the  name  of  Timantbea ;  fae 
was  contemporary  wiUi  Aratua,  and  distinguished  himaelf  for  a 
paintii^  of  uie  battie  of  Pdlene,  in  Arcadia,  In  which  Aratus  gained 
a  vietory  over  the  .AtoUaa^  Olym.  18(U  (8.a  240).  FhitaRdi  praiaea 
the  pieture;  he  tanm  it  an  axaet  and  anfmala  lapreaesiiatimL 
('Aratoa,'  83.) 

*  TIHBS,  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1801,  at  Oterkenwell,  London.  &e 
waa  educated  under  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hamilton,  DJ>.,  and  bia  brother, 
Hr.  Jeremiah  Hamilton,  at  New  Uarlows,  Hemel  Hempetead,  where 
he  iasoed  a  mannaoript  newspaper  for  the  edification  of  hia  achool- 
leUowik  At  the  age  of  fbnrteen  he  waa  artieled  to  a  dm^giab  and 
printer  at  DoricbK  in  Surrey,  who^  at  hia  maater'a  taUe,  he  firat 
mat  Sir  Bfehard  Phillips,  the  pubUriier,  who  kindly  moonraged  him  to 
oontribote  t»  hia  *  Monthly  Hagadna^' and  ha  frnddied  to  that  work 
*  A  notovaaqne  Prmnraade  round  DoMog,'  in  18S9;  In  18S1  John 
Timbe  same  to  London,  and  for  aome  yearn  aerred  as  amanuenria  to 
8b;  Rlehard  Phillips,  in  Bbokfriara.  Abont  thia  time  Mr.  Timba 
beoame  acquainted  vrith  Mr.  BrUiton,  F.ELA.,  vrtth  vrtram  he  long  midn* 
tained  an  vabroken  frieodaUpu  In  1SS5-S8  Ur.  Timba  puUiahed 
aaonymotisly  'Laoooioa,'  an  exosUent  aeleotion  el  moral  paasagea,  tbe 
reanh  of  a  oovne  of  ethical  leading;  In  1837  he  beoame  editor  ot 
*The  Minor,'  and  aooontlBindvulfllSSS;  compiling  alaoanannnal 
vtdvme  of  reetnda  Dlsoovwiea  in  Sdanaa  and  Arib  Thia  deaigii 
he  improved  as  '  Tbe  YeaivBook  of  Facta '  in  1890,  fitly  obaraoteriaed 
aa  "  a  laborious  raodnetion  patient  hxUMtrp.".  Qaridea  ocniidbntinv 
to periodleala,]fe  Timba  haa  mtttnu  oomM,  u^'ltftffrH^K 
hdndiadTCliiiMa.  Among  hkcaffiiiCiBiS^^ 
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■CurioriUM  ot  LMldoD,'  800  pp.,  1656 ;  *  TUng^  not  geQecally  known 
bmiliarl7  E^tUiiwd.'  uaA  *  Cniioii^  of  Bmotj,'  1b56:  of  the  two 
Ltfetar  workis  niore  ttuu  30,000  oopiea  wan  wld  within  twen^  montht. 
Hit  'Aroau  of  Soienoe'  wupablUwd  jauly from  1828  to  18S9  inola- 
^■udbia'YouyBookof Aoti'froml839tolS57.  Boonafterthe 
MteUahBuafcaf  the  'Ulurtntod  London  TSmn,'  in  Xr.  Timba 
becune  om  ol  its  editon,  in  wUoli  positiOD  he  ooattnued  till  1868. 
lu  1854  ha  wus  eleoted  Fellow  of  Uia  Sooiflty  of  Antigaarias. 

TIHO'LEON,  a  Groek  ganetal  uicl  itateaaum.  He  wu  a  nabiTe  of 
Corinth,  and  the  aon  of  Timodemtu  and  Timamte.  Beipeoting  hia 
youth  we  know  nothing  exoept  that  he  was  no  lesa  distinguiahed  by 
his  noble  ohaawrter  and  hU  Ion  of  freedom  than  hj  hie  Uluftoioiu 
deeoanb  When  ha  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  hu  ddor  brother 
Timopbanea,  who  had  been  eUeted  general  by  the  Corintiuani,  anumed 
the  l^nuuiia  in  his  uaUva  oity  by  the  help  of  hie  friends  and  hia 
mercenariea.  Timoleoa  at  first  oiUy  renunutiated  with  his  brother, 
bat  when  this  waa  uaeleae,  he  formed  a  plot  against  him,  and  Timo 

Ehanea  waa  killed.  Soon  after  this  event,  whioh  threw  all  Corinth 
ito  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  some  oxtolling  the  oondact  of  Timo- 
laoB  u  magnanimous  and  wi»tby  of  a  real  patriot,  otiien  oundng  and 
oondemning  him  aa  a  fratridde^  then  airiTed  at  Corinth  ambaaaadora 
from  Synumse  solioitiog  the  aid  of  the  Coriothiana  against  its  op- 
preaaors.  Thia  was  a  farourable  opportuni^  for  the  party  hoatila  to 
li^oleon  to  gat  rid  of  his  foUowen,  while  at  the  eama  time  it  opened 
to  Tlmoleon  a  field  of  action  in  Sidly,  where  he  might  act  aocordiog 
to  his  prinaplea  and  deU¥er  the  ialand  from  its  oppreaaora.  Timoleon 
was  Booordingly  sent  to  Sytaonae  with  a  small  band  of  mercoiariea, 
which  he  hkoaelf  had  laJsed,  BA  841.  Syraonae  waa  then  divided 
into  three  parties :  tha  popular  party,  which  had  engaged  the  service 
of  Timoleon ;  a  Carthaginian  party ;  and  the  party  of  Dionyiins,  the 
tyrant,  who  had  returned  from  ItaJy  in  B.a  340.  Dionydiu  had 
already  been  driven  oot  of  a  part  of  the  city  liiy  Hioetas,  the  tyrant  of 
I«onthu,  who  supported  the  Carthaginian  jpar^.  On  the  wriral  of 
Timoleon,  Hieetaa  was  oompellad  te  wiuLdraw  to  Leentin^  and 
Diooyuua,  who  waa  redooed  to  suirendw  himself  and  the  oitadel  to 
Timoleon,  waa  allowed  to  quit  the  idand  in  aafete,  and  he  wthdrew 
to  Corinth,  in  B.0,  84S.  [DioirxantB.]  Syraonae  bad  almoat  beoome 
desolUe  by  the  suooessive  zeTohitions  and  party  worfiue.  During  the 
winter  and  the  spring  following  his  Tiotory  over  Dionyuns,  Timoleon 
endeavoared  aa  mnch  aa  waa  in  his  power  to  reaton  tiw  proaperity  of 
tho  dty  hr  NeaUlng  tfwao  who  had  been  e^led,  ana  by  InTitlng 
ooIoql«tafivmoth«rpartaofSeilyaodaaiigniflglandatoihem.  After 
tiiia  lie  continued  to  carry  on  peUy  war£ue  partly  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians  and  partly  against  Bicetaa.  The  CarUuipnlsns  in  the  mean- 
time eoUeoted  a  new  anay>  whioh  is  aaid  to  have  oonxiited  of  70,000 
foot  and  10,000  horsih  and  whioh  was  conveyed  to  Sioily  by  a  large 
flert.  Timoleon  oooUl  master  no  more  than  SOOO  Syraoasana  aod 
9000  meroenaiia^  but  in  order  to  stteogtban  himself  hie  ooachided  a 
poaoe  with  Hioetai,  aome  «f  whoae  troope  now  joined  hia  anny.  He 
raarohed  out  against  the  enemy,  and  by  his  superior  generalship  he 
eiKoeeded  in  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
banks  of  the  nver  Crimeesos,  and  oonfined  them  to  the  part  of  Sici^ 
between  the  river  Halycua  and  the  western  eoatt,  B.a  239.  After  this 
vietocy  and  the  oongluaion  of  a  peace  with  Carthage  he  diraoted  his 
■mw  B^iDBt  the  tatants  in  other  towna  of  Siidly,  whom  he  compelled 
to  sncznider  or  withdraw,  partly  by  the  terra  of  his  name  and  partly 
by  foroe  of  azma.  Hioetas  was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Sytacusaos,  with  his  wife  and  ismily. 

After  freedom  and  the  aaoandancy  of  Syracuse  were  thus  restored  in 
the  greater  part  of  Sidly,  Timoleon  greeted  his  attention  to  tiie 
reat<»ation  of  Uta  prosperity  of  the  towna  and  the  country.  The 
former,  sneeiidty  Syntouisk  wan  still  thinly  peoided,  and  he  invited 
eolonists  btm  Ckwinth  and  other  parts  to  arttle  th«t«^  and  distributed 
lands  among  them.  He  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Syracusans, 
nndertocA  to  nvise  and  amend  their  oonetitution  and  law^  and  to 
adapt  them  to  tite  altered  wants  and  ciroumBtaooes  of  tiie  atate^ 
AithoQgh  it  would  have  baen  easy  for  him  to  eatablish  himself  as 
tyrant  and  to  seoun  to  his  descendants  the  kingly  ^wer  at  Syraouae^ 
he  foUlled  the  duties  of  the  offloe  entrusted  to  him  with  a  fideli^ 
whioh  haa  nrely  been  equalled.  He  had  no  other  end  in  view  bat  tlw 
eatabUshmant  of  popular  liberty,  for  which  ha  preparad  and  trained 
the  peopla  Some  acts  of  cruelty  and  apparent  i^justioe  with  which 
ha  is  ohaxged,  find  their  escaae  in  the  charaoter  of  those  whom  he  had 
to  de^d  with,  for  the  Syracusans  at  that  time  were  a  motley  and 
deoKMralised  people,  who  could  not  be  managed  without  Timoleon's 
ff"iV^  at  timM  the  vary  power  which  it  was  his  wish  to  destn^. 
Bat  Synonse  and  Sicily  fUt  the  benefits  of  hii  institutions  for  many 
years  after  his  deirth,  and  continued  to  enjoy  increasing  proaperify. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  hig  life  Timoleon  was  blind  ami  lived  in 
retirement,  respeoted  and  beloved  by  the  ^oiliaos  as  their  liberator 
and  benefiwtor.  He  died  in  the  year  B.O.  S37,  and  was  bniied  in  the 
AgOTft  Syraonae,  whaee  sabseqoentjy  his  grave  was  surrounded  by 
.pnrtiooea  end  adorned  withs  gynuadnm  oallod  the  Timolewrtenm. 

(Flntanhf  and  0.  ISefim,  Uft  XinwUsmj  and  Diodonw  Kouln^ 
lib.xvi.) 

TIHO'HACHUSy  a  celebrated  ancient  painter,  a  native  of  Byxan- 
tium,  and  said  to  bam  been  the  oontempoimiy  of  Julioa  Ctesar.  Pliny 
(*Kal  Hifb,'  ziKT,  40}  infonu  w  that  Csonr  patohased  two  i^otoie* 


in  enoanstie  by  Timomaohus,  for  eighty  Attic  talent^  about  17,2801. ; 
one  representing  Ajax  the  eon  of  Telamon  brooding  over  his  mla* 
fortunee ;  the  other,  Kedea  about  to  destroy  her  ohildren :  ha  dedi- 
cated them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix.  These  pictures  have 
been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets  i  there  are  several  epignma  upon 
tliun  fai  the  Oreek  anthmogy,  and  tbqr  we  alladed  to  by  Orid  in  ttw 
two  following  lines  :— 

"Utqna  oedat  vntta  flvias  TrtaimiBliii  treai, 
iDiaaoeaUafiMlniiabartMranaterbabet.''  (*Trlat,*U. 

(A]az,flwaentf  lUamui,  Is  aaatad,  ahowlng  Ua  aagar  by  hia  eoonteaaaae  | 
aad  tbe  bstbaiees  moOsr  balr^a  Iqr  bar  eyes  ker  iBtendiCd  etlme.) 

We  learn  from  Pliny  also  that  the  picture  of  Uedea  was  not  finished ; 
its  completion  was  interrupted  apparently  by  the  death  of  the  painter, 
yet  it  was  admired,  he  aays,  more  than  any  of  the  finished  works  of 
Timomaohua,  as  was  the  case  likewise  with  the  Iris  of  Aiiatides,  the 
Tjaiaridm  of  Kicomachua,  and  a  Venus  by  Apellea,  which  were  more 
admired  tiian  any  of  the  finished  woi^  of  their  respective  masters. 
This  picture  is  noticed  also  by  Plutarch  ('  De  Aud.  Poet./  8}  in  a 
passage  where  h«  speaks  of  the  representation  of  improper  eubjecl^ 
but  which  we  admire  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 

la  the  common  text  of  Pli^,  Timomaohua  la  said  to  be  the  con- 
temporary of  Cssear  ('Julii  UEeaaria  ntaie^  bat  Dnrand,  in  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Feinture  Anolenne,'  to.,  expreasM  an  opinion  that  the 
word  'tetate'  is  an  addition  of  tiie  oopyist,  for  whioh  he  aesigna 
several  reasoniL  The  cotijeoture  has  much  in  its  favour;  tiu  price  of 
these  pictures  (17,2801.)  is  enormous,  if  we  suppoee  it  to  have  been 
paid  ton  living  p^ter;  but  on  theoontrary  it  is  a  case  with  many 
parallels  if  we  suppose  the  money  to  have  been  paid  for  two  of  tlio 
reputed  masterpieces  of  ancient  painting.  The  fact  of  the  Medea 
beang  unfinished  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture  was  not 
pnnmaaed  of  the  painter  himself ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  ('  In 
Verr.,'  L  iv.,  e.  fiO)  it  seeme  equally  dear  that  both  pictures  wen 
purchased  of  the  oity  of  Qyaious;  and  from  the  manuer  in  whhdi 
they  are  mentioned  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 
the  aninsnt  Greek  artists,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  worka  of 
similar  renown,  and  were  likewise  the  productiona  ot  an  artist  long 
since  deoeased.  IHmomachua  waa  tiierefore  most  probably  a  oontem- 
porary  of  Pausias,  Nichu^  and  other  enoaustic  painters,  about  B.a  800. 
Fliny  himself,  elsewhere  speaking  of  Timomachua,  mentions  him 
tooatheE  witii  the  more  ancient  and  most  odelnated  pointers  of  Qreeot^ 
wiui  Miflomachua,  Apelles,  and Aristidea,as  in  the  paaaage  above  quoted. 

FUay  mentions  also  the  following  works  of  Timomacbus :  an 
Orestes;  and Ijdiigenla  in  Taoris;  Lecythlon,  a  gymuoaiast;.  a  'cog- 
natio  nolnliam;'  two  philoaophera  or  ouier^  with  the  pallium,  about 
to  speak,  one  standing^  the  other  ntti^g;  and  a  voy  oelet»atod 
picture  of  a  Qorgon. 

TIKON  (jifaw),  a  Greek  poet  and  philoio^ier  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ftdenueua  Philadel^us,  about  B.a  270.  He  was  the  son  trf 
Timarchua,  and  a  native  of  Phlius  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
studied  phUoeophy  under  Stilpo,  at  Ua^ara,  and  under  Pyrrho,  in 
Eiis.  He  aubeequeatiy  spent  some  time  m  the  coontiiea  north  of  the 
.£gean,  and  thence  went  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remaindw  <tf 
hia  liC^  and  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Diogenes  Iiaertius,  who  has  written  an  account  of  Tim  on  (ix.,  &  li), 
ascribes  to  him  epic  poems,  sixty  tragedies,  satyrio  diama^  thirty 
comediea,  dlli  (o-fAAoi),  and  mnsedi  (icfmtSoi)  or  Uceutious  songs.  The 
silli  however  appear  to  have  been  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
excelled.  Thqr  ware  satires  directed  against  the  arrc^anoe  and  pedantry 
of  the  learned.  Timoa  wrote  three  books  of  silli  (AtiieDOsus,  vL,  p. 
2S1 ;  vii,  p.  279),  in  wliiah  he  parodied  all  the  dogmatic  philosophers 
ofQreeoe:  be  himself  was  a  Soeptic.  The  metre  of  these  poema  was 
the  hexsmeter,  and  it  appears  that  nmetimes  he  took  whole  paesagea 
from  Homer  whioh  he  applied  as  parodies.  In  the  fint  book  Timon 
spoke  in  his  own  penon;  in  the  second  and  third  the  form  of  the 
poems  waa  that  of  a  dialogue  in  whioh  he  oonversed  with  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  who  waa  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  tiie 
siUi.  (Di(%anee  Xiaert.,  ix.  111.)  Wenowonly  posBesB  a  fewfn^eota 
of  these  poem^  wlueh  show  that  in  their  way  ther  must  have  bora 
admirable  productions.  They  are  collected  in  H.  Stepltanas, '  Foeui 
PhiloBopbioa/  and  by  WSlke  m  '  De  Qrwconim  Syllis,'  Warsaw,  1820 ; 
in  F.  Paul,  *  De  Sillis  Qnecorum,'  Berlin,  1821,  p.  41,  &o. ;  in  Brunok's 
'  Aualeota,'  ii.  67 ;  and  iv.  139.  Beapeotiag  the  other  works  ascribed 
to  him  we  poasess  no  information. 

(J.  F.  Tjmgheiorieh,  De  Timone  Sillographo,  in  8  parte,  Lipein, 
1720-23.) 

TIUON,  mmamed  th«  UlsanthroM  was  a  son  of  Echecratides,  and 
a  native  of  Colyttus,  a  demoe  in  Attica.  (Lucian,  '  Timon,'  o.  7 ; 
Tsetses, '  CbiL,'  vii.  278.)  He  lived  during  the  Peloponneaion  war,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  friendships  he  had  formed, 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  wliioh  ha  oonoeived  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  mankind. 
His  oradnct  dmiing  the  period  that  his  mind  was  in  this  state  waa 
very  extnurdinuy.  He  Uvad  almoet  entirely  aedaded  from  aociety, 
and  his  oooentrioitiea  gave  rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  which  were 
current  in  antiquity.  The  sea  is  aaid  to  have  separated  even  his 
grave,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast^  from  the  mainland,  by  forming  it 
into  an  island  and  ti^us  rendering  it  inaccessible.  (Fhttarah, '  Anten.** 
70;  Snida^  s,     4«^?d>^)  ^  n0zm$  ^©^WfC 
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(Bekker.  '  Anecdota,'  p.  814),  AristophAoes  {*  Lyaiitr.,  809,  &o. ; 
'  Avaa,'  1548),  Plato,  aod  AnbipiuoM,  rioicnlod  him  in  their  comBdles. 
AnliphuKa  wrote  m  oomedy  oaUad  *  Timan/  wbioh  partiapB  fiiralBlted 
Luciati  with  the  groandirork  tat  hla  dialogue  in  wUoh  thia  miaanthtope 
acta  the  most  prominent  part  Hla  name  haa  remained  proverbial  to 
designate  a  miaaatlirope  dom  to  the  preaeut  daj^aod  ia  uninortaliMd 
by  the  eeniuB  of  Shakspere. 

TIMOTE'O  DA  URBX'NO,  or  DELLA  VITE,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter  of  the  Roman  achool,  waa  bom  at  Urbino  in  1470»  or  rather 
1480.  Id  abont  liia  80th  year,  by  the  advioe  of  a  brother  lifioK  in 
Bologna,  he  repured  to  that  dty  to  learn  the  buuneii  of  a  jewwler, 
ftc. ;  but  diflplnjiDga  power  of  design  worthy  of  a  neater  purpoae,  he 
devoted  himself  to  punting,  and  aocording  to  MalvMia  attended  the 
school  of  Franoia  in  Bologna  for  about  five  years :  Vaaari  however 
says  tbnt  llmoteo  waa  hia  own  maater.  At  the  age  of  twent^-eiz  ho 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  in  a  abort  time  he  bo  far  diatingaished 
himself,  Bays  Tasari,  aa  to  zeciTa  an  iaTltatioa  from  hia  oonan 
Raffaelle  in  Rome  to  rapafr  thither  antt  aatlst  him  in  some  of  his 
exteuEira  works.  Tliis  atatement  oreatee  a  dlfiScnlty  not  easy  to  be 
cleared  up :  Vasari  aaya  that  Timoteo  died  in  1524,  aged  fifty-foor; 
yet  we  find  him  in  his  twenty-sereDth  or  twenth-eighUi  year,  conse- 
quently in  1497  or  1498,  going  to  Rome '  to  aasist  Rsfikdle,  who 
however  did  not  go  to  Rome  bimmf  nntil  1508 :  1524  waa  very  pro- 
bably therefore  a  mlapriot  for  1581  in  the  original  edition  of  Vaaaii, 
and  the  error  hu  found  its  mj  Into  all  the  later  works.  By  thia 
supposition  and  by  allowing  a  year  or  two  to  have  elapsed  between 
bis  return  to  Urbino  and  hia  visit  to  Rome,  the  variooa  datee  may  be 
easily  reconciled,  and  what  Vaaari  oaya  about  Timoteo'a  awasting 
Raffatlla  to  pahit  the  Sibyls  in  the  Chiesa  della  Pace,  irtiich  were 
painted  in  1511,  becomes  quite  ooasiatMit.  He  did  not  remain  long 
m  Rome,  but  retained  to  liis  native  plaoe  at  tlie  aolioitation  of  his 
mother,  much  to  the  diapleaanre  of  Rij&elle.  He  remained  however 
load  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  imitate  the  beantiea  of 
Itafiaeile's  style,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painten 
of  the  Roman  Bohool ;  yet  there  are  in  all  bis  works  traces  of  the 
style  of  Fnuioi%  a  certain  timidly  of  design,  a  delioac^  of  exeontion, 
and  a  riobness  m  eolonriiiK  His  chief  wo»a  are  at  Urlnno,  at  Forll, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  execnted  many  of  them  in  company 
with  Qirolamo  Genga,  aa  a  chapel  at  Forli  and  part  of  the  paintinga  in 
the  chapel  of  San  Martino  in  the  Cathedral  of  Urbino ;  the  altar-piece 
was  pniated  entire^  by  Timoteo:  he  executed  also  some  ezoweat 
works  in  fresco  at  Caatel  Durante,  Further,  in  Url^no  there  are — in 
the  Cathedral,  a  UwdalaDj  In  6aa  Benazdiaok  outside  ttie  dty^  ft 
celebrated  lucture  of  the  AnnniMoatimi  of  the  Titginj  and  another 
fine  picture  with  eeveral  figures  in  Santa  Agata;  also  in  the  reaidenoe 
of  Ihe  Dukea  of  Uibino,  an  Apollo  and  two  of  the  Husaa;  extremely 
beautiful;  besides  many  other  works.  Vasari  reoiarkB  that  he  leu 
some  works  unfinished  at  his  death,  which  were  afterwards  completed 
by  others,  and  he  adds  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  geueral  superiority  of  Timoteo.  He  was  of  a  diewfnt 
dispoutioD,  and  used  to  play  every  kind  of  inatrDment,  bat  especially 
'  the  lyre,  which  he  accompanied  with  hia  Toioe,  with  eztra(»dinary 
grace  and  feeling.  Lanzi  aaya  that  the  Coneeptioa  at  the  Observao- 
tines  at  Urbino,  and  a  '  Koli  me  tangere '  in  the  church  of  Saot* 
Aagelo  at  Cagli,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  hia  works  tiiat  remain.  The 
samo  writer  ot»erves  titat  Pietio  della  Vite,  the  brother  of  Timoteo^ 
alaoa  painter,  waa  probaUj  the  ptieat  of  Utlmio  menticmed  Baldi* 
uucci  (voL  V.)  aa  Rafielle's  oonsin  and  h^. 

TIMO'THRDS  (T,ii69toj)  of  Ifiletos,  a  Greek  moBiotan  and  lyric 
poet  The  time  when  his  reputation  had  reached  its  hei^t  was 
about  the  year  &c  398.  (Diodome  Sic,  xiv.  40.)  He  waa  a  contem- 
porary of  Euripides,  and  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  where  be  died  in  B.O.  357,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97.  He 
increased  the  number  of  the  s^gs  of  the  lyre  to  eleven,  an  innova- 
tion whleb  was  considered  by  the  Spartana,  who  vonld  not  go  beyond 
the  number  of  seven  strings,  to  be  a  oormption  of  mnuc,  and  a  decree 
vras  passed  at  Sparta,  vrtiich  is  still  extant  in  Boethins,  condemnatory 
of  his  innoTatioQ.  (Plutarch,  *  De  Mas.,'  p.  1141,  ed.  Frankf. ;  Athe- 
nieus,  xiv.  p.  636,)  Suidas  mentions  a  great  number  of  poetical  eom- 
poaiUons  of  Timotbeua,  which  were  in  their  time  very  popular  in 
Qreeoe;  amoig them  are mneteennooisa^thbr^aix^ocBin^eigihteen 
diUiynunb^  md  twenty-one  hymns.  AH  these  woriu  are  now  lost, 
with  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  fragments  which  are  preeerred  ia  Atiie- 
nnos  and  the  gracunariaua. 

(Vossius,  De  PoetiM  QrwoU,  p.  46 ;  Bode,  Ottdti^  der  Lyriteken 
DidUkwM  der  Mdlenm,  voL  ii.  p.  805,  &c) 

TIMOTHBUS  (T<^4^i)f  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  so^salled  middle 
oomedy.  Suidas  mentions  the  tiUes  of  serml  of  hia  phm  and 
Athenieus  (vi.  p.  248)  haa  preserved  •  fkngment  ot  one  whioh  brn  the 
titie  'The  Littie  Dog."  (Compare  A-  Hemeke,  SUforia  Oritka  Owit- 
eorum  Oraeonm,  p.  428.) 

TIMOTHEUS,  son  of  Conon  of  Athens.  He  inherited  from  hia 
ftther  a  ooniiderable  fortune,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  bis  intimacy 
witb  bonatea,  Plato,  and  other  men  ttf  taleot,  and  from  the  manner  I 
in  wfaicb  othna  speak  of  him.  he  raeaiTed  a  moat  exoeUent  education ; 
but  no  important  particalars  are  known  respecting  hia  a«-lier  life. 
Tha  first  time  that  a»  oomes  proniinsutljjonncd  m  the  hktwy  of 
hi8ooimtr7,wasdmlagthamrbatweaaTbab«a  and  Bfwtb  In  the 


year  B.a.  375,  after  the  battle  of  Naxoi^  the  Thebans,  who  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  Laoediemonian^  raqneated  the 
Athenians  to  avert  this  danger  by  sending  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus, 
as  thegr  bad  dme  at  the  bc^ning  of  the  PeloponnerisD  war.  Tlie 
request  waa  readily  complied  witii^  and  Timotiieus  waa  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  ahipa,  with  which  he  was  to  sail  round 
Peloponnesus  and  along  the  western  ooaat  of  Qreece.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  first  took  Corcyra,  which  he  treated  with  the  utmost  mild- 
neaa  and  without  making  any  use  of  hia  right  as  conqueror.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  he  had  very  easy  work  with  Cephalonia  and  Acar* 
nani^  and  that  even  Aloetas,  king  of  ^e  Moloesiana,  was  induced  to 
join  tiie  Athenian  alliance.  But  while  Timothcns  was  tbaa  reviving 
the  power  of  Athens  in  that  part  of  Greece,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
out  a  fleet  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Nioolochus.  A  battle 
was  fooght  near  the  l»y  of  Alysia,  in  which  the  Spartana  were 
defeated.  Soon  after  NicohMdius  o^red  another  battle,  but  aa  the 
fleet  of  Timothens  had  Buffered  too  much  to  allow  him  to  aceept  it^ 
Niooloohua  raised  a  trophy.  But  Timotbeua  eoon  restored  hu  fleet, 
which  waa  increased  rmnforcements  of  the  allies  to  Mrenty  ships, 
sgaiost  which  Micolochus  could  not  venture  aoythiog.  The  original 
objeot  of  the  expedition  however  was  now  accompliahad,  as  the 
^Ktrtans  had  not  been  aUe  to  make  their  projected  invasion  of  Bowtia, 
and  Thebes  was  thus  enabled  to  direct  her  foroee  against  the  Bceotian 
towns  which  asserted  th^  independence.  Timothens  at  the  hatA  of 
his  large  fleet  had  no  means  of  maiataining  It,  for  ThebM  berBelf  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  it  and  Athens,  which  was  not  in  a  very 
prosperoos  oondition,  had  been  obliged  to  bear  all  the  expenaea  of  the 
fleet  with  the  exoeption  of  what  Timothens  himself  had  fumidted 
from  his  private  purse.  Athena  therefore  oonoluded  a  aeparats  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  amt  orders  to  Timothens  to  return  borne.  On  his 
way  tiiither  he  landed  at  ZacynUias  a  body  ot  oilea  who  probably 
belonged  to  the  demociatical  party  of  the  idaoe^  and  who  had  sought 
hia  protection.  He  provided  them  with  the  means  of  oppodng  and 
annoying  their  enemiee,  the  oligarchical  party  of  Zaejntbua,  which 
waa  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  oligarchs  sent  enroyB  to  Sparta 
to  oompUn,  and  Sparta  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  remonstrate 
against  the  eondnot  of  hw  sdmirsL  But  no  aatiehfttfon  was  givui,  as 
the  Athenians  would  not  sacrifice  the  Zacynthtao  ezilaB  for  tlie  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  peaoe.  The  Spartana  therefiwe  locked  npoo  the 
peace  aa  broken,  and  prepared  for  new  hostilitisa 

Soon  after  these  occurrences  Coroyra  waa  bard  preased  hj  the 
Pelc^nneaian  fleet  *Dd  implored  the  Atheniana  for  protection.  Timo- 
tbeuih  who,  on  his  former  expeUtion,  had  givsn  snoh  nrsat  proofs  of 
akill  and  talent  fn>  again  entrusted  with  the  eommana  of  dz^  afa^ 
But  Atheoa,  which  was  itself  in  great  flnancial  diiftoulties,  had  not  tiie 
means  to  equip  them,  and  Timotheaa  in  the  apring  of  B.a  378  sailed 
to  the  ooaata  and  ialands  of  the  .£gean  to  request  the  Athenian 
alliea  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  assisting  the  Corcyneans.  He 
appears  to  have  reouved  amne  support  from  Bcsotia  (Dsmosth.  *ia 
TUnoth.,'  p.  1188X  and  in  Macedonia  he  formed  friendly  relations  wiUi 
King  Amyntaa.  His  prooeedings  liowever  went  an  veiy  alowly,  and 
^tparently  without  much  auocess,  for  he  waa  of  too  f^tle  a  dispoai* 
tion  to  finoe  the  alliea  to  fhmiah  what  they  could  not  give  conveniently. 
At  last  however  lu  had  sailed  as  far  as  the  island  of  Calaurea,  where 
his  men  began  to  murmur  beoauee  they  were  not  paid.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Coroyra  bad  grown  worse  every  day.  His  enemies  at  Athens 
SMsed  up<m  tiie  slownasB  <rf  his  prcgrosa  as  a  &TMiraUa  oj^ortanity 
for  laming  a  blow  at  lum.  Iphiontea  and  OaUistratoa  oame  fbrward 
to  accnse  him,  wherenpon  ha  was  recalled,  end  the  onnmand  <tf  Ma 
fleet  given  to  his  aconsers  and  Chabriaa.  His  trial  was  deferred  tiU 
late  in  the  autamn ;  but  ha  was  acquitted,  not  indeed  on  acooant  of 
bis  innocence,  thoogh  it  was  well  attcBted,  but  on  aooount  of  the  inter- 
ferenoe  of  Alcetas,  the  Molcsaian,  and  Jason  of  Fhene,  who  had  ooma 
to  Athena  to  protest  him. 

In  B.G.  881,  after  the  removal  of  1^  xlvil  Iphierate^  Timotheaa 
reoeived  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  ICacedonia,  He 
took  Potidtea  and  Torone  from  Olynthua,  and  these  conquests  n^ra 
followed  by  the  reducti<m  of  all  the  Cluleidian  towns.  From  thenoe 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont  where,  with  the  aanatance  of  Ario- 
bananea,  he  again  gained  possession  of  several  towns.  In  the  yeae 
following  he  oommmeed  bis  apttataoaa  againat  AmphipoUs^  in  wUoh 
however  hs  had  no  meossi  at  aB,  probab^  on  aooount  at  the  Intsr* 
ferenoe  (tf  the  Uaoedonians,  who  suppntod  the  town,  and  Timotheaa 
was  nea^  oompelled  to  take  to  flight 

In  the  year  ac.  857  Timothens  and  Iphierates,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  reoonciled  to  each  other  throngh  the  marriage  between  a 
daaghttt-  of  the  fonnar  and  a  son  of  tiie  ItMer,  obtained  the  command 
of  a  fleet  of  60  sail  sgainBt  tlie  rebalUoas  alUea  of  Athena,  eapedallr 
againat  Samoa.  But  the  Athenian  arms  were  nnsuooeseftil,  and  a 
treatr  was  ooocluded  between  the  belligerents,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Social  War.  The  Athenian  generals  however,  Timotheus,  Iphi- 
erates, and  Menesthens,  were  charged  with  having  caused  the  ill-luck 
of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  to  trial.  Timotbeua  in  particular  was. 
aoouaed  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chisns  and  Rhodians. 
His  coile^pia^  too  wen  thamaslvaa  in  the  oaatsst  daagH*,  were  so 
conviDosd  of  his  ImiooeBOik  that  tbey  deidarod  thsy  were  wilUDg  to 
take  all  the  le^ondMU^  npon  theasslvM.  BnTn  'MajMHyBiilM 
ooadenmed  to      a  flue  of  100  tiffilpizeA^I)^  wnslVrOBm 
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nm,  ht  witbdnw  to  Chal(»s  in  Euboea,  where  h«  died  bood  after,  In 
B.a  S64>  The  injustioe  of  this  sentaooe  wm  taoitlT  ackoowledgad  1» 
th0  Athonians  aSim  the  death  of  llinothaiis,  br  the  BMHiMr  In  whioh 
hu  BOQ  Con  on  vas  diowed  to  settle  the  debt  ot  hie  ftther ;  sine-teDths 
of  the  penalty  were  ren^tted,  and  the  other  tenth  Conon  waa  per> 
mitted  to  expend  in  repuring  the  city  walls. 

Timotheus  was  no  leu  distingui^ed  aa  a  man  than  aa  a  generaL 
He  was  of  a  very  humane  and  dtsmtorested  character.  He  aaorificed 
all  hie  property  ia  the  •errioe  of  hu  eountry,  while  other  men  of  hia 
ega  naod  puuie  offloM  only  ae  a  meana  of  eniiohing  thamaelTee. 
Whan  Aleetas  and  Jason  came  to  Athena  to  protect  him,  they  lodged 
in  hia  houao,  at  which  time  he  waa  so  poor,  that  he  waa  obliged  to 
borrow  fdrDiture  to  receive  hia  illuBtrioas  frieoda  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  station.  Even  bis  enemiee,  when  they  oame  to  know  him, 
oould  not  help  feeling  attachment  and  esteem  for  him. 

(XenophoD,  Btllai,  t.  i,  63,  fta,  tI.  2,  II,  ftc, ;  Isocratea,  De  Per- 
mutatiaitei  C  Nepo^  Tiaiotheuit  Diod<mu  fiia,XT.  mkLztL;  oom- 
pare  TbirlwaU  and  Orote^  Bittoria  <if  Oraee.) 

TIMOTHY,  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl,  known  by  hia  name, 
are  addressed,  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaoaia,  In  Asia 
Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek,  or  Qentile^  but  hia  mother,  Euoloe, 
was  a  Jewess.  Both  hia  mother  and  grandmother  Loia  were  Cluistian 
bdievera  <2  Timoth.,  L  6),  who  were  probably  oonTetted  to  the  fitith 
by  the  praachbg  of  Fftttl  and  Bunabiui  m  the  oooadon  af  tbdr  first 
q>ostolioal  joorn^  among  the  Gentilea.  Whetiier  ^mothy  waa  him- 
self converted  by  St  PftaFor  by  the  teaching  of  his  motiier  dose  not 
appear ;  bnt  it  ia  certain  that  she  had  taken  great  puna  with  her  aon'a 
education,  for  fVom  a  child,  as  St,  Paul  says,  "  ha  had  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  (2  Timoth.,  iil  15.)  Hia  devotion  to  his  new  fisith 
was  so  ardent,  and  the  progress  he  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  so  greats  that  he  gained  the  esteem  and  good  word  at  all  hia 
Obriatian  acqountancei  Aeeordingly  when  SL  Fttnl  paid  his  Momd 
visit  to  Lystrn,  the  believers  both  of  tliat  city  and  loonium  commended 
him  so  highly  to  Paul,  that  he  "  woald  have  Timothy  go  forth  with 
him  "  as  the  comnmion  of  his  travels.  Previoosly  to  oommeacing 
them  however  St.  Pml  drcumcised  ^mothy,  "beoause  of  the  Jews,' 
who  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  those  parts  and  likely  to  take 
offence  at  the  preaching  and  ministntion  of  an  unoiromndaed  teacher. 
(Acts,  zrL  1-3.)  He  was  Hbaa  solemnly  admitted  and  set  ^nit  to  tiie 
ofBce  of  an  evangelist,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  elders  of 
Lystra  and  St.  Paul  himself  laying  their  hands  npon  him  (1  Tim.,  iv. 
14  ;  2  Tim.  L  6),  thouRh  he  was  probably  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time.  Erom  this  period  (a.d.  46)  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Timothy  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  journeys,  aa 
asristine  him  in  neaohing  the  goepel,  and  in  conveying  his  instructions 
to  the  uflbrent  Christian  churdies.  His  firat  missdon  was  in  company 
with  St.  Panl  and  Silas,  when  they  visited  the  churohea  of  Phrygia 
and  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  of  the  counoit  of  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem, by  which  the  Gentiles  were  released  from  the  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Hoses  aa  a  reqoisite  for  salvation.  From  Phrygia  ha  prooeeded 
in  the  same  company  to  Troaa,  and  thence  to  Macedonia,  whwe  he 
asaiflted  in  foondhig  the  dinrc^  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Berma, 
at  the  last  of  which  dties  he  and  ffilaa  were  left  when  St,  Riol  wu 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  peraeeution  of  Uie  Jews  in  that  oountiy 
and  retired  to  Athena.  In  thia  dty  St.  Paul  was  subaeqiiently  joined 
by  Timothy  (1  Thesa-,  iii.  1),  who  nve  him  snob  an  account  of  ttis 
afflicted  state  of  the  Thetaalonian  Christians  as  iadooed  him  to  srad 
Timotiiy  bsck  to  "  establish  and  comfort  them,  otmeeming  thmr  faith :" 
a  ohaige  both  of  difficult  and  danger.  From  Athens  SI  Paul  went 
to  Coi^tb,  where  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanna,  who  both 
assisted  him  in  converting  the  Corinthians  and  estaUisbing  the 
Corinthian  church,  for  a  period  ot  a  year  and  a  hal£  (8  Cor.,  i.) 
When  St.  Paul  left  Corinth,  Hmothy  appears  to  have  accompanied 
him  on  hia  xetom  to  Asia,  where  they  resided  neariy  three  yean^ 
without  intermptioD,  except  during  the  visit  of  St.  P&nl  to  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  the  ftest  thete,  in  which  however  it  does  not  appear  l^t  he 
was  accompanied  by  'Hmothy.  Tovrarda  the  oxpiraticm  <tf  their 
residence  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  despatched  Timothy  and  Enutos 
together  to  prec»de  hhnsdf  on  a  jonmcv  to  Uaoedoma.  (Aots,  xiz. 
22.)  It  would  also  seem  (1  Cor.,  iv.  17)  that  SL  Panl  at  the  same  time 
dharged  Timothy  to  visit  the  chnroh  of  Corinth.  On  returning  from 
Corinth  to  Uaoedonia,  Timothy  was  joined  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephesua, 
fend  henceforward  they  were  frequently  togethw,  till  TimoUiy  was 
appointed  by  St.  Panl  to  govern  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  In  the  in- 
terval between  St  Paul's  joining  Timothy  in  Maoedonia  and  the 
upotntment  of  tiie  latter  to  the  supwrintuidence  of  the  Ohnioh  at 
Bph«au%  Timothy  appears  either  to  have  accompanied  St  ^nl  on  Ua 
fint  joomey  to  Bome^  or  to  have  visited  him  there.  St  Paul,  as  is 
wdl  known,  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome^  thon^^  under  bnt  Uttle  realxaint, 
■nd  flcom  Eebrewa  (ziiL  28)  we  may  oonolnde  that  Timothy  also  sof* 
Bued  imprisonment  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  fat  Italy;  and  that 
he  WH  tdeased  before  St  Paul  left  Uiat  dty-   The  subsequent  history 

St  ^ul  and  Timothy  ia  not  clearly  {pvan  either  in  the  Aets  of  the 
Apoatks  or  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  bnt  it  Is  reasoDable 
to  suppose  that  wnen  ttuf  were  both  set  at  Wbtuij,  ibej  renewed  the 
toomeya  made  for  fimucUiig  new  chnrdiaa  and  zeviiiting  old.  (See 
Bebmia.>iiia8;  FhiUpp.,!  1 ;  iL  10;  1  Tin.,  L  &) 

Timothy  wm  enntai^  left  frith  the  aluutga  at  ttw  ChniA  •* 


Ephesus^  where  St.  Paul  had  made  his  headquarten  In  Asia.  How 
long  TimoUiy  exercised  this  office  is  not  known,  nor  can  we  dstenniae 
the  time  of  hia  death.  An  eodeaaaatieal  tradition  relates  that  be 
snfihred  martyrdom,  bring  killed  with  stoDsa  and  elubs  (ajk  97)  iriiil* 
he  was  preaeUng  against  idolatry  in  the  nei^^bonriiood  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  BpMsns.  His  supposed  relics  were  removed  to  Constan* 
tinople,  with  great  pomp,  in  S56,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantine.  Shortly  after  Timothy's  appointoient  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesu^  SI  Paul  wrote  to  him  hia  fint  E^tle ; 
the  date  of  iriiidi  was  prtrtiaUy  about  64,  after  St  fint 
im^isonment  at  Komek  Some  eriticB  Indeed  asrign  to  it  as  eaily  a 
date  as  S6,  aupporting  thdr  opinion  by  1  Tiax,  L  8,  from  which  it 
appears  (1.)  that  Timothy  was  in  Epheaos  when  the  Apostle  wrote  hia 
first  latter  to  him  ;  (2.),  that  he  lud  been  left  there  when  Paul  was 
going  from  Ephesoa  into  Macedonia.  A  careful  examination  however 
of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  will  oonvinoe  the  reader  tiiafc  tike  oontem- 
plated  joanMT  into  Maoedooiiw  of  wUeh  the  Apo^  qieaks  (1  nm. 
L  8),  is  some  journey  not  nMtttiioiiod  ia  the  Aotn^  and  therefore  wdae* 
quent  to  St  Paura  release  firom  his  first  confinement  at  Borne.  Bat 
whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  date  of  tiie  first,  there  is  none 
about  the  genuineness  of  dther  of  the  two  EplsUes  to  Timothy. 
The?  have  idwan  haea  acknowledged  to  be  the  undisputed  production 
of  the  Apostle  nuL  The  object  and  deugn  of  the  Rrat  Epistle  to 
Timotl^  ware  sndi  as  we  might  bare  expeoted  from  tlie  relation 
between  St  Faol  the  writer,  and  tHmothy,  to  iriiom  it  vne  addraased. 
It  was  written  with  the  view  of  guiding  and  coveting  Timothy  in  hia 
reeponsibte  and  difficult  ministry  as  the  head  of  the  Church  Ephe- 
sus, to  instruct  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of  proper  (KEBoers,  and  to 
warn  him  agunst  tiie  fltlae  teachers  (Miohaelis  thinks  thcpy  were 
Essenea)  who  had  "turned  aside  "  from  the  aimplidty  of  the  gospel, 
to  idle  controveraieB  and  "  endless  genealogies,**  and  who,  nrtiting  them- 
aelves  up  as  teachers  at  the  Law  of  Moses^  had  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  it  aa  a  requisite  for  salvation. 

The  Epistle  was  written  from  MioopoUs  in  Maoedonia  ('  Titos,'  ill 
12),  and  not  from  Laodioea,  aa  the  subscriptim  informs  us.  The 
undesigned  ooincidenoes  between  it  and  the  Aots  of  the  Apoatiea  are 
given  in  Paley's  '  Horn  Paulines,'  p.  828^SS8. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  appeara  from  chajK  L,  votk 
8, 12,  17,  to  have  been  written  by  St  Paul  while  he  was  a  priaoncr  at 
Home;  but  whether  he  wrote  it  during  hia  first  imprisonment 
recorded  in  Acts,  xxviiL,  or  during  a  second  imprisooment,  has  been 
much  queationed.  According  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  written  during  the  second  confinement.  The  modem 
critics,  who  rebr  it  to  the  time  of  the  first,  are  for  the  most  part  anti- 
epifloopaUana  or  Bonumists :  the  fionner  being  oon«^ned  to  deny  the 
pecmaDenoy  of  Timotln'a  charge  at  Bphesns;  the  latter  not  knowing 
how  to  aooount  for  the  omission  of  Fetw's  name  in  the  aalutations 
from  Kome.  The  argumenta  adduced  by  Maoknight  {Pre&oe  to  S 
Timothy)  in  support  of  Uie  opinion  of  the  ancient  church  are,  we 
think,  oondusive.  St  Paul,  it  is  generally  agreed,  returned  to  Borne 
after  his  first  imiMiMnment,  early  in  95 ;  where,  after  being  kept  in 
bonds  as  an  'evil-doer'  for  more  than  a  year,  he  ia  believed  to  tun* 
Bufbred  martyrdom,  in  66.  As  therefore  the  Apoetie  leqaeste 
Timothy  (iv.  21)  to  come  to  him  at  Kome  before  winter,  it  was  pro- 
bably written  in  July  or  August  65 ;  and  it  is  generally  snpposed 
that  Timothy  wae  at  Ephesus  when  St  Paul  addressed  it  to  him. 

The  immediate  (lesign  of  St  Paul  m  writing  this  EpisUe  was,  it 
would  seem,  to  qtprisa  Timothy  of  the  dronmstanees  ttiat  had  reoenUy 
liappened  to  himself  at  Bomo)  and  to  request  his  immediate  presence 
tbara  Aeeordingly  we  gather  from  the  last  chapter  of  this  BpisUe, 
tiiat  St  Paul  was  dosely  confined  as  a  malefiutor  for  some  dime  laid 
to  hia  charge;  that  whoi  he  vras  brought  before  the  Boman  magia* 
trates  to  nuike  his  first  answer,  *'no  man  stood  by  him,  bnt  all  men 
forsook  him;"  that  only  Lnke  waa  with  him :  that  being  thus  deserted 
by  almost  all,  he  wsa  greatly  desirous  of  seeing  Timothy,  "  his  dearly 
beloved  son  in  the  gospel,"  b^on  the  *'  time  of  his  departure,"  whtut 
he  knew  '*was  at  hand."  He  therefore  requested  him  to  eometo 
Bome  immediately,  but  being  nncotain  whetner  he  should  live  to  see 
Timothy  agdn,  he  gave  him  in  this  Epistle  a  vaiiefy  of  admonitions, 
charges,  and  enoouragements.  This  Bpiatie  in  fact  is  an  appropriate 
and  a&oting  sequel  to  the  firat,  the  prindpal  injanctions  and  waminga 
of  which  it  reprats,  but  with  additional  eanestneaa  and  fervour.  St 
Paul,  aa  if  f<«  the  last  time  (chap.  L),  coqjureB  Timothy  to  apply  him- 
self with  all  hia  gifts  of  grace  to  his  holy  work,  to  hold  fast  the 
doctrine  whioh  he  had  reedved  from  him,  and  not  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  the  testim<my  of  the  Lrad  or  of  St.  Paul's  own  soflforings. 
In  ch^  ilL  St  Paul  gives  a  description  of  the  "periloua  times  whioh 
should  oome^"  and  which  were  to  be  aati^pated  by  every  poatibla 
exertion  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  Chiutian  mhuster.  To  this 
work,  in  chap,  iv.,  he  exhorted  him  by  a  solemn  ohaige  htfyn  "God 
and  tile  Lord  Jesoa  Christ  the  judge  of  the  qnick  and  the  dead."  He 
then  depicted  liis  own  present  states  and  his  presentiment  of  an 
apmoaching  mattnrdom ;  and  after  requesting  the  immediate  presence 
of  Timothy,  eondrnded  by  ssoding  to  him  the  greeting  of  some  of  the 
brethren  1^  the  Chofoh  at  B(Hna.  Whether  Timothy  arrived  at  lUnne  in 
time  to  find  St  PMil«liv%  does  not  anywhere  appsar :  the  latest  anthui* 
tio  infiiHBation  we  hero  ooDosmfaig  Mm  betng  gtrsnw  tWa  Jethrr^  I  r> 
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IodUdb  ud  Tittu,  are  extremely  TsluaUe,  u  fonuihing  very  atrong 
evideoca  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  facta  related  in  tiie  Acta  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Dndengaed  ooincideDoea  between  the  Second  EpIbUo 
to  Timotiiy  and  the  Aete  an  given  by  Pal^,  in  hie  *EoEa  F«uJia«e,' 

Bf,  339-358.  Ilieir  ralue  in  another  regpeot  is  thai  described  by 
acknigh^  Preface  to  1  Timothy — "  These  Epistles  are  likewise  of 

Sreat  use  in  Uie  church,  aa  they  exhibit  to  Chrlitian  bishops  aod 
eacoDs  in  every  age  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their 
functions :  teach  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  per- 
formed :  describe  the  qualifications  neoeaeary  in  those  who  aspire  to 
Buoh  office^  and  exphun  the  enda  for  which  they  were  iutituted,  and 
are  still  continued  in  the  ehurob." 

TI'MDR,  SOLTAN.  KIAMRAM  KOTB-KD-DrU  QURGAN 
SA'UEB-KIRA'N  JIHA'NQIR,  that  is  "  Sultan  Timor,  the  fortunate, 
the  axis  of  the  faith,  the  great  wolf,  the  master  of  time,  the  conqueror 
of  the  world."  Timur,  a  Dame  which  frequently  occurs  among  the 
princes  of  the  Eastern  Turk^  signifies  '  iron  *  in  the  Jagatai  dioloGt, 
and  oorresponda  to  the  Osnuuli  'demur.'  Timor  was  bun  cm  tiis 
£th  or  25th  of  Sba'bifn,  786  A.V.  (a.d.  1835),  at  Seba,  a  luburb  of 
Kesh,  a  town  south-eaat  of  Samarkand.  He  waa  the  son  of  TdMghal- 
Kowian,  who  was  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Berlas,  miidi 
inhabited  the  diatrict  of  Kesh.  Timur  was  descended  from  a  younger 
son  of  £ardiLm-Khan  Behadir,  or  Baghatur,  whose  eldest  sod,  Yesaugal, 
was  the  father  of  Oenghia-Kban,  and  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Qenghis-Khan  on  the  female  lide.  He  was  consequently  of  Mongol 
origin,  and,  being  of  royal  blood,  he  held  a  h^b  rank  among  that 
Mongol  nobility  which  was  founded  by  Oengh^Ehan  among  the 
Eastern  Turks.  This  rank  is  expressed  by  the  tiUe  Nowiaa,  which 
was  added  to  the  name  of  his  father.  Yet  the  power  of  his  family 
was  Qot  great.  Timur  was  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
he  spent  his  youth  in  the  continental  fends  between  the  nobles  of 
thoee  different  kingdoms  and  prindpaimM  into  whidi  the  empire  of 
Geughis-Kban  was  divided  by  his  socceasocs.  After  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  his  uncle  Self-ed-din  became  chief  of  the  Berlas,  being  the  eldest 
of  the  family;  but  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Husein,  khan  <tf 
ITorthem  Eborda^,  and  Uawerainnehr  (Uawar«l-nahr),  or  Jagatai, 
and  Timnr-Togluk,  khan  of  the  Getea  (Getee),  in  Northern  Turkistan, 
young  Timur  actively  supported  Huiein,  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  BerUa  in  A.B,  763  {aj>.  1861).  In  this  war  Timur 
reeeived  a  wound  in  the  tbizli,  in  coDseqnenee  of  which  he  becwne 
lame.  From  this  he  was  called  Timur-lttik,  or  the  lame  Timur,  which 
has  been  corrupted  by  Eoropeana  into  Tamerlane,  by  which  name 
Timur  is  as  well  known  in  Earope  as  by  his  real  name.  Huseio 
rewarded  him  also  with  the  hand  of  bis  aister  Torkan,  A.H.  766  <a.d. 
1363).  If  otwithstanding  these  favours  Timurintriguedagainst  his  pro- 
tector; and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  openly  rebelled  a^inst  hhn, 
A.H.  767  (A.D.  1365).  With  a  body  of  only  250  horseman  he  surprised 
and  took  Nakhsbab.  a  town  wMch  waa  def«)ded  by  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  among  whom  there  were  meet  probably  a  gnat  anmber 
of  traitors.  In  A.H.  76S  (a.d.  1366)  he  defeated  Hosein  nesr  his 
capital,  Balkh,  and  this  prince  was  murdered  by  acme  emirs,  who, 
seeing  their  former  master  forsaken  by  fortune,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Timur  by  puttjng  his  rival  to  death.  Balkh,  which 
was  defended  by  the  adherents  of  Husein,  was  taken  by  storm  and 
destroyed  by  fire  after  a  iaag»  cS  three  year^  A.p.  771  (a-ix  1969),  and 
Timur  was  proclaimed  khan  of  Jagatai  in  the  same  year  by  the  Koml- 
toi,  or  the  goieral  assembly  of  the  peoplsu  He  chose  Samarkand  for 
his  capital.  Husein-SoB,  khan  of  Kowaresm  (Khiwa),  baring  im- 
prisoned Timur's  ambassadors,  waa  attacked  \xj  llmur,  who,  after  five 
campaigns,  at  last  aucseeded  fai  taking  the  town  of  Kowaresm,  in  a.h. 
781  (a.d.  1370).  The  town  was  dsstroyed.  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, especially  artists  aiid  scholars,  were  transplanted  to  E«Bb,  which 
became  the  seoond  capital  of  Timur's  empire.  Previou^y  to  this  the 
khan  of  the  Oebes,  who  waa  master  of  the  country  between  the  Sihou, 
or  Jazartes,  and  the  Irtish,  had  likewise  been  compelled  to  pay 
homage  to  Timur,  who  thus  became  master  of  a  part  of  Siberia  and 
<tf  the  whole  country  which  w«  now  call  Turkistan,  and  whidi  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Great  Tartary.  After  these  ooDqneets 
Timur  thonght  himself  strong  enough  to  cany  into  afibct  the  {dan  of 
making  himself  master  of  all  thoee  eountrin  which  had  onoe  obeyed 
his  auoestor  Oenghia-Khan.  He  fint  attacked  Ehottfs^,  on  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  waa  then  divided  between  Gaiydth- 
ed-din-Pir-'Ali,  who  resided  at  Herat,  uid  Kqjah-'Ali-Hatjld,  whose 
«apital  was  Sebeew^r.  Kojah-'Ali  Hurjid,  whose  dominions  were  on 
the  bonndariee  of  Jagatai,  paid  homage  to  Timor  as  aoon  aa  he  was 
anmmoned,  but  the  master  of  Herat  i»^pared  a  vigorous  rSMatanoe. 
Timur  took  Herat  by  storm,  bat  did  not  deatray  it  He  carried  off  aa 
hie  ODly  trophy  the  iron  gates  tA  this  town,  which  were  neted  for  their 
beautiful  workmanship,  aod  whioh  he  ordered  to  be  transported  to  bis 
birthplace,  Keah.  The  larger  towue  of  Ehor<B<a  surrendered  wiAoat 
nsistano^  and  Timor  waa  tmly  cheeked  by  several  atrong  fortresest^ 
■uoh  aa  Bhaburk^,  Kabush^  and  espeeislly  Kdhk^  between 
Balkh  and  Eelnt;  in  the  moontaina  of  the  Hindn-Karii.  When  tiieee 
fortresses  fell,  all  KhoHlMin  waa  ondar  hia  yolUk  TbainbaUtanta  •{ 
Sebsew^  having  revolted,  Timor  took  the  town  by  storm :  two  thon- 
saad  of  the  Inhabitants  were  plaeed  alive  one  opon  the  other,  till  tbay 
formed  a  masa  like  a  tower,  and  eacih  l^er  of  hnmSB  bsinfi  was 
bstened  to  the  mt  by  nwtar,  ai  if  they  wars  n  nuov  bridkfc 


Beginning  his  career  at  an  age  when  other  conquerors  are  satisfied 
with  tiieir^orela,  Timur  bad  eoiplo/ed  twenty  years  in  refieoting  on 
the  principles  of  war&re.  He  led  bis  armies  with  the  prud«it  bold* 
ness  of  an  expeiinced  general,  bat  not  with  the  aoperikfrity  of  genius. 
The  difierences  between  the  numerous  soccessMi  of  Oengbis-Khan 
enabled  Timor  to  attack  them  one  after  another,  aod  each  Iras  pleased 
with  the  fall  of  his  rivals.  He  employed  the  same  policy  in  his  war 
against  Persia.  This  country  waa  governed  by  several  prmces.  Shah* 
Sheja,  of  the  dynasty  of  Moaaffer,  who  reigned  in  Fare  end  Southern 
Irdk,  or  in  Uiat  part  of  Persia  which  was  moat  exposed  to  any  army 
from  the  east,  submitted  to  Timur  vrithont  rasistsnoe.  The  Sultan 
Ahmed,  of  the  hoose  of  the  T)thanii^  the  master  of  Northern  Irdk  and 
Azerbijdn,  or  Western  Persia,  had  alone  to  suat^  the  attacks  of  the 
Tatars,  A.B.  788  (a.d.  1386).  Timur  entered  the  domloions  of  Ahmad 
b;  followiog  the  ooaet  of  the  Caspian  Sol  In  one  oampaigo  he  con- 
quered the  provinces  of  Hasander^a,  Rei,  and  RustemcUr,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Sultania,  Tabri^  and  Nakhahtw&a.  He  oroited  the 
Araxea  at  Jal&  on  a  magnificent  bridge^  whioh  was  strongly  fortified 
on  both  udes,  bat  whim  is  now  destroyed.  Ears,  now  the  fc^  of 
Eastern  Turkey,  fell  into  his  hands ;  Tifiis  surrendered,  and  the  Pruice 
of  Georgia  purchased  his  protection  by  adopting  the  Mohammedan 
faitii.  The  prince  of  Sfairwin  sent  tribute  to  the  camp  of  Timor,  nine 
pieces  of  each  thing  sent  (nine  waa  a  holy  number  among  the  Mongol 
princea),  but  only  mgbt  slaves;  the  ninth  was  himsdt  On  these 
terms  he  was  Mlowed  to  remain  in  poasearion  of  his  dominkmi. 
Taherten,  king  of  Anuenis,  sobmitted  to  Timor  withoot  any  rerist- 
anoe ;  but  K4ri-Tdsuf,  prince  of  Diyarbekir,  and  master  of  the  country 
round  Lake  Wan,  prepared  to  defend  hinuelfi  A  body  of  Timur's 
army  marched  against  him,  and  took  the  fortresses  of  Akblat  and 
Adiljuwfls  by  storm ;  and  Timur  himself  conducted  the  siege  of  Wan. 
This  famous  fortress  fell  after  a  siMO  of  twenty  day^  the  garrison  was 
cast  from  the  steep  rode  on  which  this  town  is  aitoated,  sad  the  furtl* 
fications  were  rased  by  ten  thousand  miners  and  ptoneen.  Beady  to 
cross  the  Carduchian  Mountuua  and  to  descend  into  tiie  valley  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  Timur  was  obliged,  by  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispahan,  to  march  suddenly  to  Southern  Persia.  He  took  Ispahan  by 
a  general  assault :  he  spared  the  Uvea  and  the  houses  of  artists  and 
sohohu*,  bub  the  remainder  of  the  city  waa  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  Mora  than  70,000  headi  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  them  op 
on  the  public  places  of  the  town,  A.H.  739  (A.D.  1387). 

Satiafted  with  haviog  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  "nmor 
turned  bis  arms  towards  the  north,  and  overran  the  kingdom  of  Kipt- 
shak,  which  was  then  governed  by  Toktamish-Ehan.  Tliia  war  lasted 
from  A.H.  789  to  799  (a.d.  1887  to  1396).  We  shall  here  only  mention 
the  march  of  Timur  in  the  campaign  of  A.H.  70S  (a.d.  1891).  Aooord- 
ing  to  Sberef-ed-din,  Timur  stuted  from  Tashkend,  on  the  Jaxartea, 
on  tiu  13Ui  of  Safer,  a..h.  793  (19tb  of  January  1391).  He  marched  in 
a  northern  directioo,  and  passed  by  E^-suma,  T^zi,  Eiri-chuk,  and 
Sabiiin,  until  he  reached  Sfirik-Usen,  on  the  river  Arch :  thence  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Mount  Euebuk-dagb,  and  subsequently  crossed 
Mount  Ulu-dagb,  or  the  range  of  the  Altai.  He  then  took  a  north- 
western direction  until  he  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Tobol 
in  Siberia,  and  thence  proceeded  westwonl,  crossing  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ural,  or  Talk,  where  he  drew 
up  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Earns,  which  flowa  into  the  Wolga.  Toktamiah,  who  awaited  Timor 
io  the  environs  of  Orenburg,  was  not  a  little  sstonished  to  find  him  so 
far  advanced  towards  the  north ;  bat  being  informed  of  his  having 
taken  that  direction,  he  hastened  to  the  countty  of  the  Bielaya  (Baahr 
kiria).  aod  fought  that  dreadful  battle  wMoh  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  Rejeb,  A.B.  793  (16th  of  June  1891),  in  whidi  hia  wh«de  army  waa 
alaughtered. 

In  the  fallowing  year  (a.h.  794 ;  A.D.  1392)  Timur  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Samarkand,  and  he  left  the  war  with  Eiptshak  to  hia 
lieutenants;  he  only  appeared  in  the  field  in  a.h.  797  \i.J>.  1816)  in 
order  to  stop  the  progress  of  Toktamiah  in  the  Cauoasian  countries. 
Meanwhile  troobles  broke  out  in  northern  Pw^  which  were  pat  down 
by  Timor's  geoerals^  who  committed  unheard-of  cruelUea,  espemally 
in  the  town  of  Amol,  where  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Fedayis  was  maa- 
sacred.  Timor  himself  attacked  Southern  Persia  after  his  first  return 
Uom  Eiptshak.  The  oountry  of  Fare  was  governed  by  several  princea 
of  tiie  dynasty  of  Mozaffer,  vassals  of  Timur,  who  umed  at  independ- 
ence. After  having  occupied  Loristin,  Timor  entered  Fan  by  the 
mountain-passes  east  of  SUraz,  whioh  were  defended  by  the  stronghold 
of  Ealal-aefid ;  but  this  fortrasa  and  the  capital  Shiraz  were  taken,  the 
princea  were  pot  to  death  or  fell  in  batU^  and  Timui^s  son  Uir^n-Sbah 
waa  invested  with  the  government  of  Fare  and  Ehuaistin.  From 
Sbhras  Timnr  mardied  westwards  to  attack  the  Eing  of  Baghdad,  Ahmed 
Jelair,  i^tbe  house  of  Ilkhan.  Baghdad  surrendered  withoutreidstanos^ 
and  Sultan  Ahmed  and  bis  family  fied  towarda  the  Eujdiratas,.aceom* 
ponied  by  a  small  body  <^  cavalry.  Timur  and  fwty-five  emirs 
mounted  en  the  awifteat  Arabian  horses  pursued  the  Sultui,  and  came 
op  with  1dm  before  he  had  reached  the  Euphrates.  In  the  engagement 
which  MMued  Ahmed  was  again  defeated  and  oompelled  to  fly,  leaving 
his  harem  and  one  of  hiw  sons  in  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  scholars 
and  artists  of  Ba|^dad  were  transplanted  to  Samarkand ; .  Timor 
remained  at  Baghdad      two  iB^^^i|^^gy(3^^ 
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wldien  that  h»  ordered  all  tiw  wine  «4iieh  wis  found  fat  Iha  town  to 
be  thrown  into  th«  Tigria 

Dnriag  thia  tome  KirA^Y^uf,  prince  of  IXyarttddr,  lied  reeowred 
ptrt  orthoae  dMrietv  round  Lake  Wan  which  Tim  or  had  taken  from 
nfan  in  a  former  eampalgn;  and  Mveral  princes  in  Armenia  and 
Georgia  were  atill  iDdependenk  Timnr  resolved  to  briog  them  to 
snbnuodon,  and  after  haviag  suooeeded  in  this,  to  attack  the  kiag- 
dom  of  Kiptshak  on  its  boundaries  in  the  Cauoaaoa.  Stortiog  from 
Baghdad  io  ajl  797  (a.d,  1894),  he  marched  to  the  Upper  Tigris  by 
Turitt  Koha  or  Edeaaa,  Ho-ra,  and  Keif,  situated  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  laid  to  Hardin,  a  strong  place  in  tlio  moantain-pastea  sonth- 
east  of  Dijarbekir,  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  oonteoted  himself 
witib  the  promise  of  an  annaal  tribute  whiafa  Sultan  Isa,  the  master  of 
Mardin,  engaged  to  pav,  and  he  marched  to  Diyarbekir.  This  town 
was  taken  and  plundered.  From  Diyarbekir  Timur  marched  to 
Akhlat}  north  of  Lake  Wan,  oroasiog  the  mountains,  as  it  seems,  bv 
the  panes  of  the  Bedlis,  or  Centrites.  After  having  snbdned  au 
Armema  and  Georgia,  Timur  raaebed  the  river  Terek  in  the  Osnoasus, 
and  there  fought  another  bloody  battle  with  tbe  Ehan  of  Eiptsbak. 
In  A.D.  1395  and  1S96  Timnr  conquered  all  Kiptshak,  and  penetrated 
aa  far  as  Hosoow,  whereupon  he  left  the  oommand  of  these  oonntriea 
to  his  lieutenants,  and  returned  to  Bamaifamd,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
ft  oampaign  against  India. 

After  the  death  of  FimsShab,  the  master  ot  bdta  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  several  pretenders  made  elaim  to  the  vacant 
throD&  At  last  Mahmnd  aucoeeded  in  making  hlmoelf  master  of 
Delhi,  and  in  establishing  his  authority  over  all  the  empire  of  Finis- 
Shah.  Under  the  pretext  of  lupportisg  the  rivals  of  Mahmud, 
Timur  declared  war  against  India ;  and  such  was  th»  renown  of  his 
name,  that  ambassadon  from  all  tiie  oonntriea  of  the  East  arrived  at 
Bamatfauid  and  congratulated  him  on  his  new  oongnests  befbre  he  had 
obtained  any  triumph.  Ilmur  left  hia  capital  in  jlh.  801  {kJi.  1898). 
He  took  his  way  throogh  the  passes  in  the  Ghur  Mountains,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Hindu-Kush ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Hobarrem,  A.S. 
801  (19th  of  September  1S98),  he  crossed  ttie  Indus  at  Attook,  where 
Alexander  had  entered  India,  and  where  Genghis  Khan  had  been  com* 
palled  to  give  np  his  plan  of  advancing  farther.  Timnr  traversed  tbe 
Pugab  in  a  direotion  from  north-west  to  south-east^  crosaiiiK  tlie 
zlvetft  Behn^  Cbunab,  Ravee.  the  Beeah,  the  Bypliads  of  the  anoents, 
where  Alexander  terminated  hia  conquests,  and  the  Sutlej,  the  oastem- 
most  of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Although  no  great  battle 
liad  been  fought,  the  Tatars  had  already  made  more  than  100,000  pri- 
soners; and  as  their  number  daily  increased,  Timnr  ordered  them  all 
to  be  massacred,  to  prevent  any  mutiny,  which  might  Iiava  lieoome 
Altai  to  him  is  esse  of  a  deftat  At  last  tbe  Indian  army  vras  defeated 
In  a  battle  near  Dellii,  and  thia  town,  with  all  its  Immense  tressnraa, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  oonqneror.  Delhi  was  plondered,  and  a  part 
of  it  was  destroyed,  the  inliabitants  having  set  fire  to  their  houses, 
and  thrown  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  into  the  flames. 
Several  thousands  of  artists  and  skilful  workmen  were  traDsplanted  to 
Sfunarkand.  Timur  pursued  tlie  army  of  Mahmnd  as  far  as  the 
■onroes  of  the  Ganges,  and  after  having  establiahed  hia  authority  in 
the  conquered-  countries,  retomed  to  Samariuad  in  tlw  same  year  in 
which  he  had  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  India, 

Meanwhile  troublee  bad  broken  oat  between  the  vassal  princes  in 
Persia  and  the  ooimtries  west  of  it;  and  Timor's  own  sons^  who  were 
governors  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  had  attacked  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  was  accosed  of  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  his  brotber, 
Theso  events  became  u  many  occasions  of  new  craqueste  for  Timur, 
who  overran  tiie  wlide  oonntry  between  Ferria  and  Syria.  Siwas 
(Sebaste),  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  belonged  to 
the  Osnumlia,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days.  The  Moham- 
medan inhabitante  were  spared ;  the  Christians,  [among  whom  were 
more  tlum  4000  Armenian  horsemen,  were  interred  alive.  {a.h.  803 ; 
AJ>.  1400l)  Among  the  prisonera  was  Ertoghrul,  the  son  of  Bayarid, 
nhan  of  tbe  OsmanliB,  who  defnded  the  town  for  his  fotlier,  and 
iriio  vras  pat  to  death  after  a  short  captivity.  The  foil  of  Sims  and 
the  murder  of  Ertogliral  were  tbe  rignals  mr  vrar  between  Timor  and 
Bayazid,  who  had  filled  Europe  with  the  terror  of  hia  name,  and  who 
wae  then  bede^ng  Constantinople.  The  rapidity  of  his  muches  and 
the  impetoosi^  of  his  charges  hsd  procured  him  the  surname  of 
*Ilderim/  or  the  'Lightning;"  and  accustomed  to  victories  over  the 
knighta  of  Hongary,  Poland,  France,  and  Owmati^,  he  did  not  dnad 
the  Tatan  of  ^mur.  Previonsly  to  the  siege  of  Siwa^  he  ioA 
negodated  with  Timur  about  some  Turkish  emirs  in  Aria  Minor,  and 
especially  about  Taherten,  king  of  Armenia,  a  vassal  of  Timor,  who 
had  been  deprived  by  Aiyadd  of  several  of  their  best  towns,  and 
whom  Timur  protected.  To  humble  hia  prid^  Bayazid  imprisoned 
the  Tatarian  ambaasodora^  and  Timur  in  revenge  carried  devastation 
into  tiie  dominions  of  the  Osmanlis. 

Before  Bayarid  had  erossed  the  Bosporoa,  Timur,  offended  by 
Perrqj,  sultan  of  Egypt,  overran  Syria,  then  a  dependenoe  of  Egypt. 
The  army  of  Fem^j  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter  at  Haleb,  and 
iliis  populous  town  was  taken  by  the  Tatars,  who  entered  it  with  the 
flying  Egyptians,  Plunder,  bloodshed,  and  cruelties  signalised  ibis 
new  ecmquest  (11th  to  14th  of  Bebuil-ewwal,  A.S,  SOSTDOth  of  Octo- 
ber to  and  November,  HOC),  which  was  followed  ^  the  fiUl  of 
Damaww  (Mh  of  Shi^b^  aX.  8(Ht;  36«h  of  Manh  1401).  ArtiBtB 


and  workmen  were  as  usual  carried  off  to  Samarkand  and  other  towns 
of  Tmkistan.  Ferruj  became  a  vassal  of  tbe  Tatars.  Baghdad  having 
revolted,  Timor  took  it  by  storm  on  the  a7th  of  Zilkide,  A.b,  808  (9tfi 
of  July  A.D.  1401),  and  90,000  human  heads  vrere  piled  np  on  the 
public  places  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  negodations  hsd  still  been  carried  on  between  Timor  and 
BayaEid,  who  had  advanced  into  Aaia  Minor  with  a  weU-disdplinsd 
although  not  very  uumerous  army.  But  Bmrid  having  discovered 
that  Timur  had  bribed  several  regiments  of  Turkomans  that  were  in 
the  army  of  ihe  Osmanlia,  the  negociations  were  broken  off,  and  Iho 
two  greatest  conquerors  itf  th^  ^e  advanced  to  meet  eaoh  other  In 
the  field. 

After  the  fate  of  Haleb,  Damssous,  and  Baghdad. 'Hmnr  had  assnm- 
bled  hia  amy  near  Haleb,  and,  crossing  tbe  range  of  the  Taurus,  he  bad 
proceeded  north-weetward,  to  the  northern  part  of  Anatolia.  At 
Angora  he  met  with  Bayazid.  Tbe  battle^  ona  of  the  most  eventful 
which  have  ever  been  fought^  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Zilliyc^  a.h. 
804  (20th  of  July,  a.d.  1402).  After  an  obstinate  resistanoe  the 
Oemanlis,  who  were  much  less  numerous  than  tbe  Tatars,  were 
routed.  Old  Bayazid,  to  whom  flight  was  unknown,  deapiaed  every 
opportunity  of  Baving  himself,  and  ao  strong  was  the  liabit  of  victory 
in  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  his  defeat  even  when  he  saw  the 
general  rout  of  his  warriors.  At  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  Bayazid 
maintained  himself  on  tiie  top  of  a  bill ;  his  soldicva  died  of  thint  or 
fell  by  the  sword  and  the  arrovrs  of  the  Tstars;  at  last  he  wss  almcek 
alone.  When  the  night  came  he  tried  to  escape;  his  horse  fell,  and 
Bayazid  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  hand  of  Mahmud  Khan,  a 
desoendaot  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  who  was  onderkhan  of  JsgataL 
One  of  his  sons,  Muza,  was  likewise  made  prisoner;  another,  Muetafi^ 
fell  most  probably  in  the  battle,  for  he  was  never  more  heard  of; 
three  others,  SoUmao,  Mohammed,  and  Isa,  escaped  with  part  of  thdr 
troopa.  Timnr  received  his  roysl  prisoner  with  kindness  and  gene- 
roaity.  Afterwards,  when  some  foithfal  Osmanlis  tried  to  save  their 
master,  he  was  put  into  chains,  but  only  at  night.  Accompanying 
Timur  on  his  march,  he  sat  in  a  'kaf^'  that  is,  in  a  sedan  hanging 
between  two  horses,  and  this  was  probably  tbe  origin  of  the  story  that 
Timur  had  put  Bayazid  in  an  iron  'cage'  like  a  wild  beast,  a  story 
which  has  chiefly  been  propagated  by  Arabshah  and  the  Bysantine 
Fhranses  (L,  c.  26).  Bayazid  died  in  Us  oaptivi^  at  Aksbebr,  about 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Angora  (14th  of  Sbalian,  a.h.  806  (8th  of 
March,  A.D.  1403),  and  Timnr  allowed  Prinoe  Hoza  to  carry  tbe  body 
of  his  father  to  Brusa. 

The  sons  of  Timnr  pursued  the  sons  of  Bayazid  as  far  as  the  Boapo- 
mS)  but  having  no  fleet,  they  did  not  cross  this  otianncL  They  ravaged 
tbe  oonntry,  and  afterwards  joined  their  father  Timur,  who  with  fhs 
main  body  of  liis  army  took  Ephesns  and  laid  siege  to  Smyrna.  This 
town,  which  belonged  to  the  Knighta  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  fell  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  in  the  month  of  December  1402.  However,  tbe 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Osmanlis  was  only  a  temporary 
triumph,  for  a  short  time  afterwards  it  was  recovered  by  Mohammed  I., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Bayadd.  After  tiaving  thus  carried  his  arms 
as  fkr  as  the  sliore  of  the  Ionian  See,  ^mur  withdrew  to  Persia  to 
qnell  an  Insurrection,  and  then  retired  to  Samarkand.  He  was  pre- 
pariog  for  tbe  conquest  of  China,  but  he  died  on  his  march  to  that 
country,  at  Otrar  on  the  Jazartee,  on  the  l7th  of  Sba'bftn,  jlh.  807 
(19th  of  February  140S),  in  his  seventy-first  year,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  yean^  leaving  thfrtv-aix  sons  and  grandsons,  and  seventeen 
grand-daughtWB.  A  coosiderabie  part  of  Timor's  western  and  northern 
ctmquest^  Asia  Minor,  Baghdad,  ^ria,  Qeor^  Armenia,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Kiptshak,  were  lost  QJ  Ids  snocessors  almost  immedibtdy 
a^T  his  death.  In  Feriia  and  JagataT  his  descendants  reigned  for  a 
century;  and  for  three  oenturiea  they  ruled  over  Northern  India 
under  tbe  name  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

Timnr  has  been  compared  with  Alexander,  but  ha  Is  far  below  him. 
It  is  true^  that  exoept  in  India,  Alexander  found  only  effeminate 
nations  on  his  wi^,  while  Timur  fought  with  the  most  wsrlike  nations 
of  the  world ;  but  the  enemiee  of  Alexander  formed  great  political 
bodies  which  were  governed  l>y  one  absolute  master,  while  the  warlike 
nations  wliich  were  subdued  by  Timur  were  divided  Into  a  multitudd 
of  tribes  and  governed  by  numerous  princea,  each  of  whom  was 
jealous  of  his  neighbour.  Timur  overrau  the  territory  of  two  mighty 
nationa,  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  and  tbe  Tatars  of  Kiptshak,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  them.  Both  Alexander  and  THmur  protected  the 
•rta  and  sciences,  but  Timur  could  only  transplant  them  by  force 
from  cme  place  to  another,  while  poets  and  scholars  flocked  to 
Alexander  beoanse  he  oould  appreciate  their  talents.  Timur's  cruelty 
was  the  consequence  of  his  savage  and  barbarous  temper;  Alexander 
only  forgot  the  laws  of  humanity  when  ho  was  overpowered  by  wine 
or  by  passion.  Timor  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  accom- 
pluhed  great  tilings  attar  long  expwlenee  and  severe  stmgg^; 
Alexander,  a  tnie  genius^  came^  saw,  and  vanqnlslied.  The  greatneae 
of  Timur  inspires  awe,  and  we  shrink  from  it  with  homv ;  the  great' 
nesB  of  Alexander  attracts  as  because  It  is  adorned  irith  the  atuable 
qualities  of  his  character. 

The  life  of  Timnr  is  the  subject  of  many  valuable  works.  Sheref- 
ed-din-'Ali  wrote  the  history  of  Timur  In  Persian^  v^^iab.  has  been 
truuhted  hito  French  by  do  UGr^  under  flw  tiitie/fiMclm] 
de  Timnx^Beo,  eoonn  sons  le  nom  cWgOtHfiC  tWtdBdl^AcJ!BjlV- 
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17S2.  Thii  b  ttks  bgrt  woric  ooDoemiog  Tlmur,  althoagh  the  antiior 
often  flatten,  ▲nbduh,  a  ^rian,  on  the  ooatnry,  depreciates  the 
ohAnoter  of  l^mnr;  hii  history,  or  rather  his  epic,  has  been  tauw- 
lated  under  the  title  'Ahtnadia  Arabaiada  VitEB  et  Rerum  Qeataram 
Timuri  qui  vnlgo  Tamerlaoes  dicitar,  Histwla,*  LogrluQi-Batavonim, 
16S6,  LoDgdit,  Ai:gote  de  Molina,  Fetrus  Femndinus  Pntenala, 
BoeUer,  Bioheriui,  Sm.  have  also  written  the  life  of  Tlmur.  AmooK 
Um  ^aantiDAB,  Ducu,  Chaloondjlaa,  aod  FbrauEea  cont^  man; 
Taluable  aooounta,  though  Phranzei  is  leaa  critical  than  the  otberv.  A 
vary  intereBticg  booh  ia  'Sohildbberger  eine  Wunderbarliebe  uod 
Enrsweillge  Histoire/  &o.,  4to.  The  eame  book  waa  translated  into 
modem  Q«nnan  by  Fenzel,  Uiiocheo,  1813.  Schildtberger,  a  Otrmau 
soldier,  waa  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Micopolia 
(1896),  when  he  waa  only  aixtaen  years  old.  In  the  battle  of  Angon 
he  waa  taken  by  the  Tatars,  and  became  a  kind  of  seoretary  to  ^ah- 
Tokh  and  Hiran-Shah,  the  sona  of  Timur.  Ha  finally  retomed  to 
Oarmany  in  1427,  after  a  c^itivity  of  thirty  years,  and  tiien  wrote  the 
hliton  of  his  adventurea. 

Qibbon  giTsa  a  splendid  riew  of  Timur's  conquests  in  the  'Dedtne 
and  Fall,'  chap.  Ixt.  Another  most  valuable  work  is  ClavHo,  'Historia 
del  gran  Tamerlan,  a  Itinuario^'  Ac  Clavijo,  ambassador  of  King 
Henry  IIL  of  Castile  at  the  oouit  of  Timor,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Angora.  (Desguignes, '  Hiatoire  dea  Huns,'  vol.  IL)  Timur  may 
be  oowdered  as  the  author  of  the  '  Tufukat,  or  the  Code  of  Xiaws.' 
This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  EaatTurkish  language,  and  waa 
translated  into  Persian.  The  Peraian  Teruon,  with  the  Engliah  trans- 
lation and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  by  Major  Davy  and 
FrofesBor  White,  4to,  Oxford,  1783 ;  another  venion  with  a  full  biblio- 
graphical acoount  of  the  work  preBxed,  waa  pabUshed  by  Major  C. 
Stewart,  late  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's College,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Hulfuaftt  TimOr,  or  Autol^ 
gnidiical  Memoirs  of  the  Moghnl  Emperor  TimQr,'  8to,  1830 ;  and 
the  late  Professor  Langlea  translated  the  Persian  version  into  Fnnch, 
nnder  the  title, '  InstituU  Folitiqaea  et  Uilitairea  de  Tamerlan,'  Paris, 
1787.  This  work  is  of  great  importance  tar  the  hiatory  of  Timur ;  we 
see  that  this  Tatarian  conqueror  was  provided  with  maps  and  worka 
concerning  geography,  which  were  composed  by  hii  order. 

TINDAL,  MATTHEW,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  the  Her.  John 
Tindal,  pariah  clei^man  at  Beer-Ferrea  la  Devonshire,  where  Matthew 
waa  bora  abont  the  year  1667.  In  1672  ha  was  admitted  of  IJncoln 
College^  Oxford,  when  Dr.  Hiokes  waa  his  tutor ;  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Exeter  College,  and  he  waa  finally  eleoted  to  a  law  fellow- 
ihlp  at  All  Souls,  soon  after  be  had  taken  his  dwree  of  B.A.  in  1676. 
He  prooeeded  LL.B.  in  1679,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1685.  If  we 
may  believe  certain  charges  which  wen  long  afterwards  made  in  print 
by  the  opponents  of  bis  theological  opbions,  his  debaucheries  while 
he  resided  at  Oxford  were  so  acandalous  aa  to  liave  drawn  down  upon 
Um  on  one  ocoaiiou  «  pnMio  reprinuuad  firom  his  ooUege.  Soon  alter 
he  obtaiaed  hia  Doolora  degree  he  went  over  to  the  Chnnh  of  Rome^ 
not  withont  aabjeeting  himaelf  to  the  imputation  of  having  an  eye  to 
the  woridly  advantagea  which  soch  a  wiep  might  seam  to  promise 
under  the  popish  king  just  oome  to  tite  throne.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  he  aotually  obtained  any  ooort  favour  or  patronage  by 
hia  change  of  raligion ;  and,  aooordlng  to  his  own  aocoant,  given  in  a 
pamphlet  he  pabliahed  in  hia  own  di^ae  in  1708,  he  reverted  to  the 
Cburdi  of  Bngiand  some  months  befon  the  revolution,  having  attended 
mass  for  the  last  time  at  Candlemas  1668,  and  pablidy  received  the 
aaorament  in  hia  college  ofaapel  at  Eaatar  foUowii^.  Ue  asserta  that 
his  mind,  which  came  a  tabula  rata  to  the  university,  bad  been 
prepared  for  being  seduced  by  James's  Romish  emiaaariea  by  the 
notiona  aa  to  the  high  and  independent  powen  of  tho  dergy  wbioh 
than  prevaOed  thera^  and  which  he  hod  adopted  withont  examination. 
Aeeordlnglyi  when  he  tiirew  off  Fbpery,  be  abaadonsd  hia  Idgh  dioroh 
prinoiplss  at  the  aame  time;  or  rather,  aa  he  puts  it,  he  discovered 
that  these  principles  were  lufoonded,  and  that  at  once  cured  him  of 
his  Popery.  Ueetlsg,"  he  says,  "  upon  hia  going  into  the  world, 
with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  independent  power  aa  it 
dsaerved,  and  finding  the  absurdities  of  Popery  to  be  much  greater  at 
hand  than  th»  appotred  at  a  diatance,  he  began  to  examine  the  whole 
matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of;  and  then  he  quickly 
found,  and  was  surprised  at  the  discovery,  that  all  his  tiU  then 
undoubted  mazimi  wareao  far  from  having  any  solid  foundation,  that 
they  were  built  on  as  great  a  contradiction  as  oan  be,  that  of  two 
independent  powers  in  the  same  society.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as 
he  hsd  good  reason,  to  the  Church  of  Knghud,  which  he  found,  by 
examining  into  her  oonsUtution,  disclaimed  all  tlut  independent  power 
he  had  been  bred  np  to  the  beltof  of."  The  revolution  having  taken 
ldac#,  he  now  also,  naturally  enough,  became  a  xealoua  partisan  of  that 
aettlement.  The  history  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  whioh  he 
appean  to  have  reaidsd  mostly  in  liondon,  oooaista  almoat  entirely  of 
that  of  hia  aoooaaiive  pubUcations  and  of  the  oontrovenisa  In  whioh 
th^  involved  him. 

He  flnt  appeared  as  an  author  In  ITovember  1693,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  4to,  of  '  An  Essay  oonceming  Obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Fowera,  and  the  Doty  of  Sobjsota  in  all  Revolutions,  with  soma  con- 
siderations oonoeming  the  present  juncture  of  -afiairs.'  This  was 
followed  in  March  1694  in  *  An  Basay  eoooetning  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  the  Righta  of  Sovereigna,'  a  second  edlticm  of  whieb,  wOUk  addi- 


tion^ was  brought  out  in  the  same  year.  This  year  also  he  published 
'A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  both  Uoivefsities,*  in  reoommendation  of 
certain  alterations  which  there  was  then  some  talk  of  making  in  the 
Liturgy;  and  in  1695  another  pamphlet  in  aupport  of  the  same 
views.  But  the  fint  work  by  whioh  he  attracted  general  attention 
was  an  8vo  volome  which  he  pablidied  In  1706,  entitled  *  The  Righta 
of  the  Christian  Charoh  Aaserted,  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
prieata  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  It.'  This  work,  which  is 
an  eUborste  attack  npon  the  theory  of  hieraroliical  supremacy,  or 
what  are  commonly  called  high-church  principles,  immediately  raised 
a  vaat  commotion.  It  is  related  that  to  a  friend  who  found  him  one 
day  engaged  npon  it,  pen  in  hand,  be  said  that  he  was  writing  a  book 
which  would  make  the  clergy  mad.  Replies  to  it  wwe  immediately 
published  by  the  celebrated  William  Wotton,  by  Dr.  Hickes  (Tindal's 
old  ooUege  tutor),  and  othws ;  the  oontroveisy  continued  to  rage  for 
sevnal  years.  A  bookaeller  and  his  ahopmau  were  indicted  for  selling 
the  book.  In  1707  Tindal  published  '  A  Defence '  of  his  work,  and  a 
few  months  after, '  A  Bec<Hid  Defence,'  both  of  which  he  republished 
together,  with  addition^  in  1709  :  the  aame  year  he  also  reprinted  hia 
two  Easaya  on  Obedienoe  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  along  with  'A 
Disoourae  for  the  Liberfy  of  the  Presa,  and  an  Essay  conoecning  tho 
Righta  of  Mankind  in  mattan  of  Religion.*  Abont  the  same  time  he 
came  forth  with  a  freah  pamphlet  entitled  'New  Hi^  Churdi  tnmed 
Old  Presbytsrian,*  in  exposon  of  the  pretensions  pot  forward  by 
Saoheverell  and  his  party ;  upon  whioh  the  House  of  Commons,  wbii^ 
the  day  before  had  condemned  Saeheverell's  sermons  to  bo  burned,  on 
the  26th  of  March  1710  impartially  ordered  Tindal's  'Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church,'  and  the  aecond  edition  of  hia  two '  Defsncei^'  to  be 
committed  to  the  flamea  at  the  aame  time.  This  proceeding  drew 
from  Tindal  the  same  year  tliree  more  pamphleta — the  first  entitled 
'  A  High-Churdi  Cateohiam;'  the  seoond,  "The  Jaoobitism,  Petjory, 
and  Popery  of  the  Higb-Churoh  Priests;'  the  tlurd,  *  The  Merciful 
Judgments  of  High  Church  triompbant,  on  Offending  Clergymen  and 
others,  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  L'  l^ie  next  year,  on  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  having  drawn  up  and  printed  'A  Kepreaentation  of  the 
present  state  of  Religion,  with  regard  to  the  late  excassive  growth  oi 
Infidelity,  Heresy,  and  Frofanraess,'  Tindal  forthwith  replied  in '  The 
Nation  Vindioated  from  the  Aaperuons  cast  on  it'  in  the  said  repre- 
sentation. The  seoond  part  of  thia  parformsDce  is  occupied  with  an 
expliuiation  and  defence  of  wlxat  has  since  been  called  tiie  dortrine  of 
philosophical  neoesuty,  in  Of^HMttion  to  the  assertion  of  the  Convo- 
cation, that  such  viewa  went  to  overturn  the  foondationa  ot  all 
morality,  and  of  all  religion,  natural  aa  well  as  nvealed.  For  some 
yesra  from  this  date  Tindal's  active  pen  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  polities  of  the  day ;  but  his  performances  do  not  ^pear  to  have 
been  vety  effective  the  time,  and  have  been  long  forgotten.  It  is 
remaxkable  however  that  in  ao  voluminous  a  work  aa  Coxe'a  *Mem<^ 
of  £Ur  Robert  W^ob,*  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  personal  con- 
troverqr  in  which  ^undal  became  involved  with  that  minister  after  his 
resignation  in  1717,  and  which  produced  various  pamphleta  on  both 
ndes.  Tindal  oonsidered  himself  to  have  been  ill-used  by  Walpolp, 
who,  aooording  to  his  account,  liad  first  courted  his  alliance  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  him  after  he  had  ao  far  committed  himself  in 
writing  that  it  waa  imagined  hia  hostili^  in  print  was  not  to  bo 
dreaded.  Walpole^  on  the  other  hand,  or  his  frieods,  aoonted  Tindal 
of  a  treacherous  desertion  to  the  oppoute  fkctioiu  as  aoon  as  he  found 
that  Walpole  had  been  or  vras  about  to  be  deprived  of  power.  It  is 
probable  that  there  waa  some  misunderstanoitig  en  both  sides.  In 
any  oase  this  ministerial  rupture  waa  merely  a  personal  quarrel,  iu 
which  littie  or  no  public  principle  was  involved ;  and  it  implies  there- 
fore no  political  veraatility  or  inconsistenOT  in  Tindal  that  a  few  yean 
after  thia,  in  1721, 17S2,  and  1728,  when  Walpole  waa  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  he  came  fi)rward  as  a  strenuona  dd'ender  of  bis  govern- 
ment in  a  sucoessiiHi  of  pamphlets.  He  did  not  return  to  his  original 
field  of  theological  polemics  till  1728,  when  he  published  'An  Address 
to  the  Inhabitonts  of  the  two  great  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,' 
in  reply  to  a  paatoral  letter  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Qibson, 
had  addrasaed  to  the  people  of  Ida  diocese  on  the  subject  of  Anthony 
Ctdlinii'l  'Seheme  of  Literal  Pr^iecy  Considerad,'  aadothw  recent 
d^tical  vriltiiigB.  A  'Second  nwtoral  Letter,'  aoon  after  pnbliahad 
by  the  bishop,  called  fbrth  a  'Seoond  Addrasa*  ftom  Tindal;  and  both 
addresses  were  reprinted  the  aame  year,  in  an  8to  ndnme^  tdth  altera- 
tions and  additions. 

From  thia  date  Tindal  seems  to  have  remained  quiet  till  the  year 
1780,  when  he  produced,  in  a  4to  volume,  the  work  which  he  ia 
now  chiefiy  remembered,  hia  'Chriatiani^  aa  Old  aa  the  Cre^lon,  ot 
tiie  Goapd  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Natare.'  The  objeot 
of  this  work,  as  is  indeed  snfBcientiy  declared  in  its  title,  is  to  contend 
that  there  ia  nothing  more  in  Christianity,  properly  understood,  than 
what  the  human  reason  ia  quite  capable  of  discovering  for  itself,  and 
by  implication  to  deny  that  any  special  revelation  has  ever  been  made 
the  Deity  to  man.  It  did  not  however  contain  any  express  denial 
of  the  tnith  of  Onistianity  j  of  which  indeed  the  author  and  hia 
partisana  nther  profoased  to  tiiink  that  be  had  found  out  a  ndw 
defence  stronger  than  any  that  had  been  previously  thought  of. 
"Tindal,"  says  Warburton,  aome  years  after,  "a  kind  of  bastard 
Socrates  had  bioasht  our  Bpecolatiaia  tromAuwai  to  eartii ;  and, 
under  prstwwa  of  aiuTanaing  W|iatiaa^  rfCMatttMB^MJrfM  to 
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tmdrmfaw  ito  afginaL"  The  book  mad*  «  great  doIm,  and  varioiu 
aoBwrn  to  it  soon  appeared,  the  noat  noted  of  which  were — Dr. 
Waterland's  'Soriptoie  Vindioated/  17S0;  'The  UsefalDeca,  Trath, 
and  ^celleoOT  of  the  ChiiitiaD  Revdation  defended/  by  Kr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  JaBsaa  BxMter  (tiie  eminent  Dinentlog  elwgynuui},  1781;  'A 
Dmnoe  of  BmadedBellgion,'  by  Br.  Conybeare  (afterwardi  bishop  of 
Bristol),  17S3 ;  and '  An  Answer  to  ChriitUni^  as  Old  as  the  ^ettioi,* 
by  the  Bev.  John  (afterwards  Dr.)  Leland  (another  learned  and  diatin- 
l^niBhed  DisBenting  divine),  1738.  The  book  ia  also  disoussed  in  the 
Uwt-tnen^Ded  writet's  more  celebrated  work,  his  '  View  at  the  Prin- 
cipal Deistieal  Writer^'  poblfahed  in  1754.  Tindal  defended  himself 
in  'Bamaits  <»  Boriptnn  T^ndieated,  «d  mum  other  lata  Writinm' 
paUishad  almg  vltli  nnaw  editiim  of  hfa  'Seeond  Addran  to  we 
uhabttonla  of  London  and  Weatminster/  In  1780.  Bat  this  was  bis 
last  pnblimtion  :  his  heolUi  now  bc^an  to  give  way,  and  ha  expired  on 
the  16th  of  August  17SS,  at  a  lod^g  in  Cold-hath  Fields,  to  which 
he  had  been  ptevailed  upon  to  remove  a  few  di^s  before  from  his 
ohaffiben  in  Qmy'a  Ins.  Tindal  never  held  any  piefiBrment  except 
Us  foUowahip;  bntltla ilatad, in  the *Biogni|^  BzitHi]iifla,'tbatin 
tba  leign  of  Slog  WUUam  be  fregnenfly  sat  as  judge  in  the  Oonrt  of 
Ddigates,  and  had  a  penaion  of  2001.  a  year  granted  to  him  by  the 
crown  for  Ua  aeniees  in  that  eapadty.  It  ia  added  that  he  "  rarely,  if 
OTsr,  practised  aa  an  adrooata  in  the  courts  of  civil  or  eodeaiaBtical 
law,"  which  wonH  seem  to  imply  tliat  ha  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
or  baan  admitted  an  adroeata  of  Dooton^  Commons,  althondi  that 
fMt  la  nok  meirtloiiad.  A  a&w  editioi  of  Ida  *E8aay  on  the  Law  of 
Natlom*  ma  pahUahed  the  year  after  his  death;  bat  the  pnhlioation 
of  a  aeoond  part  of  his  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  tibe  Creation,*  whiofa  he 
left  ready  for  the  press,  is  said  to  bare  been  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ferenoe  of  Bisbop  Gtbaon.  A  will,  in  which  he  left  nearly  all  be  had 
to  Eostaoe  Bndgell,  in  whoee  hands  he  was  for  some  time  before  his 
daeeaae,  waa  oonteated  byhis  nuAmr,  the  Ber.  Ntoholaa  Tindal,  and 
waa  at  last  sat  add*  Tbm  wiU  wu  printed  bi «  pamphlet,  inth  a 
detail  of  droamataiieaa  wouMoted  wMb  It,  ia  1788< 

Of  the  amount  of  talent  and  learning  shown  In  TtodaTa  wri^ra 
very  difhrent  eotimatee  have  been  formed  by  his  admlrfn  and  ha 
opponenta.  Waterland,  in  the  Introdnotion  to  hia  '  Scripture  Vindi- 
cated,* eharaoterisea  hia  aotagonirt  in  the  following  tenna :— "  Hia 
attaeks  ate  feeble,  hia  artillery  contemptible;  he  haa  no  genius  or  taste 
for  Utantorek  bo  asqnaliitanea  with  tba  orii^iial  langnagaa,  ncr  ao 
nnudi  as  with  eommoo  eritioa  or  oommentatMi ;  sareial  of  hia 
objaotiooa  are  pure  Wngli^^  objeotions,  such  as  affeot  only  our  tran» 
lation :  tilie  rest  are  of  tite  loweat  and  moat  trifling  sort."  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  letter  which  he  addreand  to  Water- 
land  immediately  after  the  latter  had  published  hia  book,  says,  **  For 
aqr  own  par^  to  obaerve  our  Aigliah  woverb,  and  give  the  dnil  his 
da%  I  cannot  discorer  any  mub  want  of  litwatnre  aa  you  otgeot  to  him ; 
bat,  on  the  eontraiy,  see  plainfy  that  his  voxk  has  beao  the  reanlt  <^ 
nmoh  atady  and  reading;  Usmaterialaocdlactedfroma^reat  variety 
of  tiie  beat  writeia;  hiapagaa  deoently  crowded  with  atatloaa;  and 
hia  index  of  authora  aa  numerous  as  that  of  most  books  whidi  baTS 
lateb  appeared."  Tindal'a  English  style  ia  nnafiected  and  perspiouous. 

TINDAL,  RET.  NICHOLAS,  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Ibtthew  Tindal,  and  was  bora  in  1887.  Baving  atndiad  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  taken  his  danee  ot  ILA.  in  171%  he  froi  after* 
wards  elaeted  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  that  aniversity.  In  1723 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  tite  vicarage  of  Great  Woltbam  in 
Essex ;  in  1788  Sir  Charles  Wager,  then  first  lewd  of  the  admiralty,  with 
whom  he  appeaxB  to  have  some  years  before  sailed  for  a  short  time  as 
fdi^Iaio,  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Oreenwioh  Hoa[ntal ;  in  1740  he 
ii  said  to  have  bean  ptaianted  to  the  reotravof  OolbounM  In  the  Isle 
«r  Wight,  apon  v^ikh  ha  resigned  Great  walfham ;  and  very  soon 
after  he  appears  to  have  obtained  hia  last  preferment,  iba  rectory  of 
Alvetatoke  in  Hampshire^  from  the  bishop  \nnoheater  (Hoadh^). 
He  died  at  Greenwich  HospiUl  on  the  37th  of  June  1774, 

Mr.  Tindal's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  work  published  in  monthly 
BiimbMrainl7a4,and«rtiie  title  of 'Antiqidtiee,  gaorad  and  Profeoe, 
being  a  DiwertatUm  on  tiia  exeeUancv  of  the  Hiaton  of  tha  Helwowa,' 
irideh  b  deaerfbed  aa  a  traoalaaon  tnm  lha  French  of  Cahnet. 
This  was  followed  by  two  nnmhen  of  a  History  of  Bsaez,  which  waa 
then  drowed.  He  Uien  engaged  in  his  most  memorable  nndertaking, 
the  translation,  from  the  French,  of  Bapin's  *  History  of  England,' 
whioh  appeared  in  a  suocessiaD  of  octavo  volumes  in  1726  and  follow- 
ing yeara^  and  waa  teprinted  hi  two  volomea  folio  in  1782.  Thia 
Moond  editiai  waa  dedlcatad  to  Frederick,  prinoa  of  Waki^  who  in 
retom  iiieaeiileJ  the  tnjudsAor  with  a  gold  medal  of  llie  valne  of 
ibr^  gtdneaa.  In  1744  a  Continuation  (tf  Rapin,  by  Tindal,  began  to 
be  pouished  in  week^  folio  numbers,  which  waa  completed  in  two 
volamee  (commonly  bound  in  three),  hi  1747,  the  history  being 
hiov^t  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  L  A  second  folio 
«dition<tf  tUa  Contlnaation  aj^eared  in  1751,  and  a  third,  in  21  vols; 
avo,  in  1767,  with  tha  addition  of  tiia  xalgB  of  Goorga  IL  down  to 
that  data  The  traoelatlcQ  and  oontmaation  of  Rapln  were  vary 
aneoeasfgl  speeolaticna ;  and  tiie  pnbHahers,  the  Mesars.  Knapton,  of 
Ladgate  Street,  evinced  their  gratitude  by  making  Tindal  a  present  of 
2001.  It  is  generally  stated  that  he  was  assiBtod  in  both  undertakingi 
by  Mr.  FhUip  Moraut,  to  whom  solely  ia  attaibuted  the  Abridgment  or 
Snmmary  of  the  Hiatmr  and  Oontinuatiw  ^tod  at  the  end  of  the 
moa  CSV,  rta^  n 
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latter,  and  also  printed  in  8  toIs.  8vo,  in  1747 ;  hat  it  does  not  appear 
upon  what  authori^  it  Is  aaaerted  bv  Coxe,  in  the  Frefaoe  to  hia 
'MnnoiiB  of  Sir  Robert  Wa]pole>*  that  the  Continuation,  thongh 

Biblished  under  the  name  of  Tiiulal,  was  prindpelly  written  by 
r.  Bfroh."  There  ia  no  hint  of  thia  in  tba  very  faU  and  eUborata 
Life  of  Kreh,  in  tiie  aeoond  odidon  oi  Hkt  *Blographia  Britonniea,' 
whidi  ia  stated  to  be  oomjrilad  from  his  own  papers  and  the  oommoni- 
cations  of  aorrivlog  relations  and  frimds.  "  Bis  papers,"  Coxe  pro- 
ceeds, "in  the  Uoseam  and  in  tha  Hardiricke  Collection,  whldi  I 
have  examined  with  Bompnloos  attention,  and  various  other  documents 
which  were  submitted  to  his  inqteotion,  and  to  which  I  have  had 
aooeas,  ^rova  great  aoomacj  of  reaeareh,  jo^meat  in  aeleotion,  and 
fidelity  in  namtion.  Ha  dMived  oonaidanUa  aaaiataooa  from  persona 
of  political  eminence^  particularly  the  late  Lord  Walpole,  tite  late  earl 
of  Hordwicke,  and  the  Honoorable  Charles  Torke.  The  account  of 
the  Partition  Trea^  was  written  by  the  late  eari  of  Hardwicke.  The 
account  of  Lord  Somers's  argament  in  Baricet^s  case  was  written  by  his 
great^iephew  the  late  Hr.  C.  York&  I  can  alao  trace  nmoeroas  com< 
monioattma  hw  Eomm  Walpole,  though  tiiey  cannot  bo  m  easily 
spedfied.  Birch  waa  a  atanoh  Whig,  bat  his  pc^tioal  optniona  bsva 
never  lad  him  to  forget  liis  duty  as  an  historian.  He  has  not  garUted 
or  falsified  debates,  or  mieetated  facta  ;  he  has  not  wantonly  traduced 
chaxacters,  or  acrimoniously  reviled  individuals  because  they  eopomed 
the  cause  which  he  disapproved;  but  in  hia  whole  woric,  whether  he 
praises  or  blames,  there  tt  a  manly  intagri^  and  candid  tesyierance, 
which  most  reoonmiand  him  to  ttie  duoaniinft  reader."  Thia  ii  a 
mffldently  just  dharaoter  of  the  Continnation  of  Kapin :  but,  although 
in  some  puta  the  woA  hs«  a  daim  to  be  oonaidered  as  an  original 
anthori^,  it  is  {n  ^  gnatar  part  not  only  a  compilation,  but  a  mere 
tranaoription  from  preoeding  writers.  The  authors  indeed  frankly 
state  in  their  prefetoiy  notioe  that  they  liave  not  scrapled  to  copy 
or  imitate  any  part  of  the  aereral  authora  th^  have  made  nse  of, 
when  eondnedvo  to  the  ntefalneas  at  the  work,  or  whera  there  was  no 
eeeaalMi  to  alter  or  ahridga  Tlie  unmerous  dooumenta  inserted  at 
full  length  make  the  Ctmtinuation  a  convenient  repertory  of  authentic 
infonnatitmi  and  the  notes  which  accompany  the  translation  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  wot^  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  orighial 
text,  l&dal'a  other  publications  were — the  pamphlet  relating  to  hii 
mwle'a  will,  ao  idnidgmant  <rf  Spence's  *  Polymetii^'  under  the  title  of 
*A  Gnlda  to  daarieal  Laamfng  far  Bohoda,  and  a  trandatlon,  from 
the  latin,  of  nrlnoe  Cantemin  Hiatory  of  the  Growth  and  Dec^  of 
the  Othman  Empin,  which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  17S4. 

TINTORETTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  moat  oehbrated  painters  of 
modem  times,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Venetian  school,  waa  the 
Bcm  of  a  dyer  (Tintora),  whence  the  agnomen  of  Tintoretto :  his  feoily 
name  waa  BobuaU ;  and  he  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1612.  Heexliifaited  a 
remarkable  CaoUltar  for  drawing  at  tTery  aady  age,  whidi  indoeed  hia 
parenta  to  idaea  bun  in  tha  adiool  of  Titian.  Tm  days  however  after 
yoniw  Tintoretto  had  entered  the  school  of  the  great  painter,  he  was 
sent  home  again  to  hia  parents ;  l^tiaa'a  attention  being  attracted  by 
some  very  sifted  drawings  he  saw  in  bis  studio,  he  inquired  who  did 
then),  and  upon  Tintoretto's  acknowledging  himeeli  tlie  author, 
Titian  ordered  one  of  hia  scholars  to  conduct  the  boy  home. 

Thia  zemaAable  rebuff  in  the  earaarttf  the  young  painter  aaema  to 
have  added  vlgoar  to  Us  energ^  and  he  oommenoed  a  coarse  of 
iodefiitigable  application.  He  porchaaed  aome  costs  from  the  antique 
and  some  from  uie  models  of  Doniel'da  Yolterra,  from  the  Btatues  of 
Uichel  Angelo  of  Homing,  Twilight,  Night,  and  Day,  at  the  tomb  of 
the  He^ci,  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  reaolving  to  follow  the  style 
of  Michel  Angelo  in  derigo,  and  to  oomUne  with  it  the  cdouring  <^ 
Titian,— ^iriiidi  intention  he  protdaimadto  Us  vldtora  by  the  following 
line^wUeh  ha  wrote  upon  tba  wall  of  his  Sfiartment: — 

« II  dla^Bo  dl  Mkhd  Attgtth^  e  *1  oolorlto  di  Tisiono." 

By  day  he  copied  pictures  by  ^tlan  ;  and  by  night  he  made  draw- 
iflga  upon  coloured  pq>er,  wim  chalk,  from  hia  casta,  lighted  merely 
by  a  candle;  by  which  meana  he  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  oon- 
traataof  light  and  shade,  a  peculiarity  for  which  all  his  works  are 
ooDapicnouB.  To  these  atodiae  he  added  the  oooaalonal  study  of  the 
living  model  and  of  anatomy;  and  to  attain  a  still  greater  maeten  of 
ehiaroscuro,  he  used  to  make  models  of  flguree  in  wax,  and  place  them 
in  pasteboard  cases,  making  apertures  for  tiie  light  as  ha  required  it : 
he  alao  luapended  models  and  casts  from  the  ceiling,  for  tha  purpoee 
of  beoounng  femiliar  with  varioua  penpectiTa  viewa  of  the  figiiure.  In 
addition  to  tiieie  etudiaa,  he  ia  wd  to  DaTe  reedTed  mndL  gratadtona 
aasktanoe  from  Soblovone  in  oolouring.  nntoretto's  first  picture 
which  attraeted  notice  waa  one  oonttduing  portraits  of  himself  and  hia 
brother,  by  candle-light,  himself  ht^ding  a  caat  in  hia  band,  and  hia 
brother  playing  the  guitar.  He  exhibited  this  picture  in  publi<^  and 
shortiy  afterwarda  he  exhibited  a  large  historical  pieoe  upon  the 
IUalt(^  which  gare  him  a  nuk  amongst  the  great  puntera  of  Venice^ 
It  mmld  be  impoaiible  to  enomemta  all  hia  worica  here;  thc^y 
amounted  to  many  hondreds.  One  of  hia  first  great  woika  in  firaaeo 
was  a  fiisade  in  the  Arsenal,  whidi  ha  pidnted  in  1646,  representing 
Balshaawai's  Feast  and  the  Writing  upon  the  WalL  Of  his  first  oil 
pictorea,  the  following  were  most  remarkable : — The  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
for  the  church  of  Santa  Anna  ;  the  iMt  Supper,  and  the  Washing  of 
tha  DisciplflB'  Fee^  fiir  the  ehoroh  of  Banta  Ifarcolaj  for  Sai\3^vero, 
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a  CnudfizioD,  very  lat^e ;  and  in  tfa*  ohnrch  of  the  Trinitk,  the 
Temptation  of  Eve  and  the  Dea^  of  Abel,  beeidea  aome  others. 

Tintoretto  was  so  eager  for  employment,  and  so  deiirous  of  pubUo 
notice  and  applause,  uat  he  undertook  erary  oomminioo  which 
df^wd  iUtAt,  and  rather  than  be  Inactive  «  nnoeoapied  with  anj 
public  work,  be  frequently  Tolunteemd  hia  services,  or  at)  most 
required  no  futher  outlay  from  his  employers  than  would  cover  the  ooat 
ef  the  materUtls.  He  painted  upon  snob  terms  the  fafade  in  froMw  of 
a  luge  house  near  the  Ponte  dell*  Angelo ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  he  painted  a  very  spirited  represencation  of  a  cavaliy  battle, 
above  whidt  he  placed  an  conamentBi  ooroice  in  bronse ;  over  this  he 
p^ted  a  hrge  historioal  oompodtion  oontaining  many  flgoreii 
betweui  the  windows  he  intcodooed  Taxioos  flsaraa  H  women ;  and  at 
the  top  a  ric^  frUze :  the  great  extent  and  the  boldness  of  these  punt- 
Inga  asttnushed  the  Yeaetian  painters  of  tiiat  period.  Upon  very 
similar  terms  he  executed  two  of  his  (greatest  works,  at  Santa  Uaria 
deir  Orto,  where  be  painted,  for  100  duoats,  two  immense  piotnrea 
fifty  feet  high.  In  one  was  the  Procession  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Oiuden  Oal^  and  Hoses  upon  a  rock  in  the  backgroood  reoriving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  which  were  supported  by  a  group  of  naked  angels ; 
tiie  other  was  a  representatioa  of  the  Last  Judgment,  containing  an 
immense  number  of  figures;  an  extraordinary  work,  whiob,  in  the 
opinion  of  Yasari,  would  have  been  perhapa  witiiout  its  rival  as  a 
work  of  art,  if  the  exeootiui  of  the  parts  had  been  equal  to  fheeon* 
eeptaon  of  tiie  whole. 

The  followhig  works  also  an  aooonntad  amongst  Tintoietto's  marter* 
pieces :— Sidnt  Agnes  restoring  to  life  &»  son  of  the  Prsafbct,  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Contarlno  ;  the  lliraole  of  St  Mark,  osUed 
'  II  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,'  where  the  saint  delivers  a  Yenetian,  who 
had  become  a  Turkish  slave,  from  a  punishment  ordered  by  hia  master, 
by  rendering  him  invulnerable^  so  that  hammers  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  were  broken  upon  his  body  withmt  harting  him;  this 
^ctoTC,  .which  is  genmlly  oonridared  the  beak  of  all  nntoretto's 
works,  was  painted  in  bis  tbirlTwvsnth  year,  for  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Hark,  and  when  it  was  fiiushed  and  put  up,  the  worthy  friara 
disputed  with  one  another  about  the  price,  a  dispnte  which  Tinto- 
retto settled  by  ordering  the  picture  to  be  taken  down  and  sent  home, 
and  telling  the  brotherhood  that  they  should  not  have  it  at  any  price. 
He  however,  after  some  entreaty,  reatorad  it  to  its  place  atkd  received 
hia  owniHis^  and  the  frian  further  gratified  Urn  by  ordning  hint  to 
paint  three  other  anljects  flnm  the  Ufa  of  ttte  same  Baintv-the  Ex- 
humation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint  at  Alexandria,  through  the  two 
Yenetian  merchants  Buoqo  da  Malamocco  and  Busfico  da  Toroello; 
the  Transport  of  the  Body  to  the  Ship ;  and  the  Miraculous  Preserva- 
tion at  Sea  of  a  Saracen  Sailor  through  the  Saint :  the  mirade  of  the 
daveisinthe  Academy  of  Venice :  it  hasbew  enpavedby  J.  Nathan; 
the  other  three  are  in  the  Sooob  di  San  Haroa  Fiatro  dl  Cortona  is 
reported  to  have  sud,  that  if  he  lived  In  Venioc^  he  would  never  pass 
a  holiday  without  going  to  see  these  works ;  he  admired  chiefly  the 
drawing.  The  picturea  he  painted  for  the  Souola  di  San  Bocoo  are 
equally  celebrated  :  thn'  oonust  of  the  £amoua  Crucifixion,  which  was 
engraved  by  Agoatino  Caracd,  to  the  greatest  satisSujtion  of  Tinto- 
retto; the  Besorrection  of  Christ,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler;  the 
Blao^ter  of  the  Inuooents  and  the  Hicaola  of  the  Loavea  and  Fishea^ 
engraved  by  L.  Eilian;  and  several  otheis  of  less  note.  To  these 
must  be  added  three  painted  for  the  Padri  Crodferi,  an  Assumption  of 
the  Yirgin,  and  the  Circumeidon  of  the  Infiut  Christ,  painted  in 
competition  with  Schiavone ;  and  a  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  in  the 
chunh  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  The  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,  the 
Crucifixion  at  San  Bocoo,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  are  aud  to  be  the 
only  pictures  to  which  Tintoretto  put  his  name.  There  ia  an  engiaviog 
of  tbe  Marriage  at  Cana,  bj  Yupato^  and  a  ^irited  etohlng  hj  B. 
Fialetti. 

Tintoretto  executed  many  great  works  for  the  government  of  Venice, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  perseverance  and 
success,  that  ha  left  little  to  be  done  by  others.  He  was  always 
occupied,  and  he  worked  with  such  unexampled  rapidity  that  be  used 
to  be  called  II  Fotioso.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  said  that  Tlntoratto 
could  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  coold  do  in  two  jmn.  He 
painted  for  the  senate,  in  the  oouncil-hall,  the  Coronation  of  IVederiok 
Barbaroaaa,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  at  Uome ;  and  in  consequence  of 
Paul  Ysronesa  painting  a  picture  in  the  same  hall,  Tintoretto  procured 
permission  to  paint  another,  in  which  he  represented  Pope  Alexander 
III.  surrounded  by  cardinals  and  prelates,  excommunicating  the  same 
emperor :  the  pope  was  represented  throwing  the  extiDguiuted  cai^ls 
amongst  the  populace  and  a  crowd  of  peopU  was  rushing  fbrwaid  to 
endeavour  to  catch  it  He  pdnted  also  for  the  senate,  in  the  hall 
dello  Sorutinio,  the  celebrated  naval  victory  of  the  Yenetians  over  the 
Turks  in  1571.  He  painted  many  other  works  in  the  ducal  palace, 
historical  and  allegorioal,  commemorating  the  history  of  Venice,  of 
which  the  most  famous  are  the  capture  of  Zara  by  storm ;  and  the 
great  picture  of  Paradise^  upon  canvas,  74  fbet  by  S4,  containing  a 
Borprislng  number  of  flgmm  This  was  his  last  great  work ;  he  com* 
menoed  it  in  several  pieces  in  tbe  Souola  Yecchia  della  Hlserioordla^ 
and  finished  it,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  in  its  place  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  council-hall  of  the  Senate,  now  the  library. 

Tintoretto  painted  at  Venice  eight  friezes  for  tbe  Duke  of  Mantua, 
recording  tbe  duke's  feat^  to  be  placed  in  his  oastiej  and  he  visited 


the  duke  at  Mantua,  irith  all  his  &mily,  and  was  splendidly  entertained 
by  him.  He  painted  also  the  portnit  of  Henri  IIL  of  Ftanoe  and 
Poland,  when  that  king  vidted  Venice;  of  which  picture  Bidolfl 
relates  a  curious  hist<ny.  Tintoretto  waa  engaged  with  Paul  YcRmeae 
In  painting  aome  figores  in  chisr'oaouro  upon  tiie  arch  of  triumph 
ereeted  Iqr  Falladio  at  Venice  in  honour  of  the  landing  of  Henri  III., 
king  of  France  and  Poland ;  hut  wishing  to  take  a  ptntrait  of  the 
king  as  ha  landed,  he  prevailed  upon  Paul  Veronese  to  oompleto  the 
uoh ;  and  be  dressed  himself  as  one  of  the  doge's  attendants,  and 
went  in  the  Bucintoio,  the  steto  barge,  with  the  others  to  receive  the 
king,  whose  portrait  he  draw  in  sinall,  in  crayons,  unknown  to  the 
king,  whilst  he  was  proceeding  in  the  baige  to  the  landing-place.  This 
portrait  he  afterwards  enlarged  in  oils,  and  procured  permiaaion  from 
the  king  to  retouch  It  from  life.  The  king  expressed  himself  very 
I  mudi  pleased  with  the  portrait,  and  accepted  it  from  the  painter, 
whom  he  vnshed  to  create  a  cavaliere ;  but  Tintoretto  declined  the 
honour,  upon  tbe  plea  that  to  bear  a  tide  was  inoonsistent  with  his 
habits.  Henri  III.  afterwards  presented  the  portrait  to  the  doge 
Ijuigi  HocenigCh  Tintoretto  painted  many  portraits,  all  in  a  remairk- 
ab^  boXA  style ;  be  painted  several  of  the  series  <^  doges*  portraits 
along  tbe  friese  of  the  great  oouncil-hall. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Tintoretto  was  a  remarkably  raind 
painter :  he  waa  however  as  careless  about  the  execution  of  the  parts 
aa  he  was  bold.  There  are  pictures  by  lum  ptdnted  in  his  youth  that 
are  extremeb  caiefhlly  finished,  but  these  are  very  few :  Susanna  at 
the  Bath  witti  the  two  Elders,  is  of  this  class ;  several  of  his  large 
pictures  are  merely  dead  ookiured,  and  many  of  them  vrere  painted 
off  without  the  slightest  previous  preparation.  His  rapidly-executed 
and  low-priced  productions  were  a  &»quent  source  of  complaint  to 
hia  fellow-artists.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  &e  brotheriiood  of  San 
Boooo  reqneeted  Paul  Veronese  Salviati,  Zuccaro,  Schiavone,  and  Tinto- 
retto to  send  them  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  Apotheous  of  San  Boooo, 
that  they  might  sdeot  the  beat  ot  them,  Tintoretto  sent  his  finished 
picture  as  soon  as  tiie  others  sent  in  tbnr  dedgna,  afflnnicg  that  be 
bad  no  other  way  of  drawing ;  and  to  ensure  ite  being  fixed  in  its 
destined  plaoe^  he  made  the  institotion  a  present  of  the  work. 
Altiicngh  Tintoretto  professed  to  draw  in  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  to  colour  like  Titian,  there  are  few  traoea  of  either  quality  in  the 
great  msijoritv  of  his  worka;  they  are  however  all  conspiououa  for 
his  own  pemiUar  s^le  of  ohiar'osonEo,  which  is  firequentiy  both  heavy 
and  0^  In  hia  uiger  eompositions  a  prindpal  charaoteristio  is  the 
number  of  figures,  vnkiah  are  often  crowded  and  confused,  and  the 
spectator  looks  in  vain  for  a  spot  of  repose  to  relieve  the  mind;  this 
is  however  not  tbe  case  with  snob  pictures  as  tbe  Miracolo  dello 
Sohiavo  and  other  earlier  produotioDB.  Annibal  CMacd  has  well 
expressed  the  inequality  of  this  great  painter — that  if  he  was  som» 
times  equal  to  Titun,  ha  waa  often  inf^r  to  Tintoretto.  The  Vene- 
tians used  to  say  Oiat  he  bad  three  pencils,  (me  of  gold,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  of  iron.  In  his  deaign  lintoretto  waa  muscular,  but 
lean,  kdA  often  incorrect;  and  in  the  oast  of  his  drapeiiea  frequentiy 
mean  and  confused ;  his  colouring  waa  not  gaudy,  like  that  of  many 
of  the  Vanetiana,  but  was  often  even  cold,  and  shitdow  predominatea 
in  perhaps  all  hia  pictures.  He  was  once  asked  which  were  the  pret- 
tiest ooiTOES^  and  ne  answered  "blaok  and  white."  It  was  also  n 
mudm  of  lus  that  none  but  eiqierieneed  artiste  should  draw  from  the 
living  model,  aa  they  were  iJone  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
beauties  and  the  imperfections  of  an  individual  modeL  Tintoretto 
painted  Aretin's  portrait,  and  Bidolfi  relatea  the  following  anecdote 
connected  with  it : — Aretin  waa  a  great  friend  of  Titian'a  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  Tintoretto  oooaaionoUy :  the  latter  one  day 
meeting  tiu  poe^  invited  bim  to  eome  and  ait  to  him  fiw  his  portrait 
to  which  Arrau  asacotod ;  but  he  had  no  aooner  seated  himself  in 
the  painter's  stodio,  than  Tintoretto  pulled  out  with  great  violence  a 
pistol  imm  uuderoeath  bis  vest  and  came  towards  him :  up  jumped 
Aretin  in  a  great  fright,  and  cried  out  "  Jacopo,  what  are  yon  about  V 
"  Oh  I  don't  alarm  yourself,"  said  Tintoretto,  "  I  am  only  going  to 
measure  you ; "  and  suiting  tbe  action  to  the  word,  he  said,  "you  are 
just  two  pistols  and  a  half."  "What  a  mountebank  yon  are  t" 
retutned  Aretin;  "youareaiways  up  to  some  frt^c."  The  poet  waa 
afterwards  more  cautions,  and  they  became  frienda.  Rid<dfi  records  a 
few  other  whimrical  feate  of  Tintoretto'a.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1594, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  had  two  children— a  son,  Domenioo,  and  a 
daughter.  Marietta — who  both  practised  painting.  Domenioo  was  bom 
in  l£<t2,  and  died  in  16S7.  He  followed  in  the  stops  of  his  father 
both  in  history  and  portrwt;  bn^  says  Lanu,  aa  Asoanins  did  those 
of  .^eas,  non  passious  Esqnis.  Marietta  was  bom  is  1C60,  and  died 
before  her  father,  in  1690.  She  painted  very  excellent  portzaitb  The 
only  picture  by  Tintoretto  in  the  National  Qallery  is  <me  of  no  great 
meri^  '  St.  George  destroying  the  Dragon.' 

(Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie  delT  Arte,  owero  U  Vite  degli  lUuttri  Pittori 
Vauii,  t  deUo  StaUr;  Zaoetti,  Ddla  Fittura  Vausiana,  e  delU  Ofot 

TIPPOO  SAI^  sultan  of  Mysore,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1749.  His 
ftther  Byder  Aly  Ehan  [Htde&  Alt],  sensible  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  himielf  laboured  from  want  of  education,  procured 
for  his  aon  the  best  maeters  in  all  the  aciauces  which  are  cultivated 
by  the  Mobammedana.  But  Tippoo,  altbouf^  he  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading,  did  not  make  any  oonaidenble  progreq^and  ho 
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prafarad  maittd  asetdn^  into  irhbSt  ha  insbiitiated  it  m  mAf 
The  Tkvnah  offioan  la  the  vam\cmmm%  of  Us  fMiMt  ioatroetod  bun 
In  taetin;  and  In  1767>  vim  ujaee  A\j  ovanan  the  Camatie,  Tippoo 
ynm  antniated  wUh  the  oommand  of  a  eorpe  of  oavaliy.  He  m*  at 
that  time  nineteen  yoata  of  age;  but  the  ancoen  wiUi  whloh  ha  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  oeighboarhood  of  Madras  suffieientlr  proved  how 
much  ha  liad  profited  hj  his  Etuvpeaa  teaohen.  Dmiug  the  war 
with  the  Wahiattes,  wbioh  lasted  from  1776  to  1779,  Tippoo  aoanbnd 
tha  iinivanal  esteem  of  the  am^j  and  he  xoae  so  m  the  worn 
<tf  bia  flither  and  his  ooonaellorB,  that  the  left  divition  of  the  Mysore 
army,  ecniWog  of  18,000  oavaliy  and  6000  regalar  infantry,  was  pat 
under  his  oommand.  With  this  force  Tippoo  attacked  Colonel  BaUey 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perimbaknm,  on  the  6th  of  September  1780. 
He  waa  obliged  to  retire;  bat  <n  tiie  10th  <^  the  eame  month  en 
•n^agamant,  hi  whitdi  Tij^oo  Salb  ii  said  to  have  taken  an  aetffa  par^ 
ended  in  the  entire  defaat  of  tha  EniJiBh  anny.  The  wliole  of  the 
war  in  the  Camatic  gave  him  opportunitiee  of  perfeoling  himself  in 
tha  art  of  war ;  and  on  the  18l;h  of  February  1783,  he  showed  hia 
skill  in  the  attack  and  oompleta  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  on  the 
bankaof  the  Koleran.  This  waa  nndoabtedly  his  greatest  sbtoko  of 
generalBliip,  yet  the  diqicopotioD  of  force  waa  Teiy  great.  Tippoo 
had  400  Europeen^  10,000  DsttTo  inftntarr,  and  mjOW  oamlry,  beaUea 
20  guns;  wliiiatbe  enkra  fmne  onder  Ccuonel  Bi^tiiwaite  oimdsted 
of  100  European  Boldiere,  1,600  sepoys,  and  800  native  earaliy.  A 
lew  montha  afterwards  Tippoo  wbI  obl^^  to  more  towarda  the  south, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Kngliah  troopa  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjore  and 
Malwa,  onder  the  oommand  of  Colonel  Humbertson.  On  the  20tii  of 
KoTonber  Tippoo  fonnd  the  Eng^h  at  ^niany.  He  made  a  vigorous 
attack,  bat  wa*  repolsed  and  ounpalled  to  retreat.  He  croned  the 
rim  nmiaDT,  and  prepared  htmaelt  for  anothu  mgagement,  when  en 
tha  11th  of  Deeember  178!^  he  reeeiTod  InteUIgenoe  of  the  death  of 
his  ttiixtr.  On  the  20th  he  waa  at  Satingapatam,  where  he  mounted 
the  nmsand  withoat  much  display  or  oeremony.  He  had  scarcely  per- 
formed the  funeral  rites  of  tiia  father  when  he  returned  to  Aroot,  and 
asBomed  tiie  oommand  of  hie  army,  fiat  wh^  he  waa  engamd  in 
the  Camatio  Geueial  Mattiiews  to»  Onore^  and  tha  ooantry  (tf  Bad- 
hora  was  In  the  hands  of  the  BngUsh.  In  order  to  regain  tiuse  more 
valaable  poaaoadoM,  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  relinqaiBh  nil  eonquest  in 
tiie  Camatic,  and  by  the  end  of  Haroh  1788»  scaroe  a  Mysoraan  was 
left  in  that  country.  His  operationB  were  ao  rapid  and  snoceeafol, 
that  on  the  28th  of  April  Tippoo  Saib  had  already  reduced  the  garrl- 
wta  at  Bednora  to  the  naoaaaifcr  of  c^talatin^  General  Matthews 
and  'seraral  of  the  {nindpal  omoers  war*  baibaroasly  pot  to  death. 
After  tha  reductkm  of  this  ofly.  It  was  Tlmwo'a  object  to  r^Meaesa 
hinoMlf  of  Mangalore,  the  principal  aeapCMrt  in  his  dominionii.  Bat 
the  place  was  well  defonded;  and  in  tiie  midst  of  hia  prepatationa  for 
the  assanlt  aeooonta  were  received  iu  the  camp  of  p«U!e  having  been 
concluded  between  En^and  and  Franca.  It  was  early  in  July  1788 
when  M.  de  Basqr,  in  conseqaenee  of  tbie  newi^  declined  to  Mt  any 
ItHiger  Hcainat  the  English.  Ha  qoittad  the  oamp  nMt  Us  detaoh- 
ment  A  oooriderabla  ralnfareement  having  arrived  ondar  General 
Haeleod,  Tippoo  agreed  to  a  sospendon  arms;  and  early  intiie 
year  1764  Sir  QetKrsa  Stanntm  and  two  other  embesmdora  from 
lladras  arrived  in  the  oamp,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  atipulated  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  and  the 
reatituUon  of  all  ^acea  taken  by  either  party  daring  the  war,  vras 
oonoloded.  Abont  the  end  of  ttie  same  year  Tippoo  oonduded  a 
treaty  of  peaeawiUi  the  ooartttfPoooah.  He  then  retomed  to  Serin- 

gpatam,  and  aeBomed  the  title  of  Saltan,  thereby  throwfaiK  off  all 
pendance  on  or  all^laDoe  to  tiw  oaptive  Elijah  (impviscnecr  by  his 
frtber)  or  the  Qreat  Hogol. 

In  1786  he  occupied  himself  with  internal  r^pilations ;  and  from 
an  inTentoiT  made  at  this  period  we  find  that  the  treasora,  jewd%  and 
oUiar  vahuide  artlelas  vme  eaUmated  at  eigh^  milliona  ateiiing;  He 
had  also  700  elephants,  6000  camels,  11,000  horses,  400,000  bollocks 
and  eowa,  100,000  bofEidoes,  600,000  sheep,  800,000  flrelocka,  800,000 
matehlc^,  200,000  swords,  and  2000  pieces  of  oamum,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores.  Bia 
regular  army  conrisbed  of  19,000  cavalry,  10,000  aciillery,  and 
70,000  in&ntiy.  He  had  also  £000  rocket-men,  and  4(^000  irr^ular 
la&ntiy. 

Dotiitg  the  yeara  1787  and  1786  the  attention  of  tha  saltan  was 
principally  engaged  in  the  converakm  and  subjection  of  the  Ntln,  or 
chieh  of  Malahar.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  away  from  that  province 
70,000  Cluistian^  and  to  have  made  Mosanhnans  <tf  100,000  Hindus, 
This  he  effboted  hr  fonible  drcnrnoisionj  and  eompelling  ttiem  to 
eatbeei: 

It  vaa  aboot  this  time  that  ba  nobUdied  an  ediet  tat  tiie  deatmction 
of  aH  tiw  Hindoo  temples  In  his  dominions,  excepting  titosa  of  Seringa- 

Ktam  and  Mail  CottaL  Fortunately  hia  offleera  did  not  enforce  this 
rbarons  regulation. 

Although  Tippoo  Saib  did  not  show  any  overt  boBttUt?  toward  the 
Englieh  afrer  he  had  signed  the  treaty  of  1784,  yet  in  178?  he  sent  an 
em  busy  to  Franoe,  to  eater  into  aa  offenaiva  and  defoiaive  allianoe, 
aadtostimobtothecoortof  Tenaillaa  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostfli< 
ties  with  England.  Tha  ambaMadors  letomed  to  Seringapatam  in  tha 
month  of  May  178t;  without  having  obtained  tluir  ol^cck  The  dia- 
qipointad  soMan  vanlad  his  rage  by  j^oltlng  two  of  tlkem  to  death  ai 


having  batnved  Us  interests.  Tippoo  hated  tha  British  power  in 
India^  and  he  took  svery  oppwtunity  to  annoy  such  id  the  native 
UngB  as  were  onder  its  protebtlon.  Tlie  Bsjah  of  Travancore  bad  by 
tlie  trea^  of  Mangalore  atipolated  for  the  security  of  his  territories. 
In  April  1790  Tippoo  invaded  the  country  and  subjected  the  whole  of 
the  northern  diibriot  The  reasons  asaigaed  by  Tippoo  for  tiie  infrac- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  trea^  were^  that  two  forts,  Grangsnagote  and 
Jyaootta,  whioh  nare  oa  the  sortiiem  boundaries  ta  tha  nga'a  poi- 
saaalon,  bad  beloi^ed  to  his  frtho;  This  aggreasicD  was  onisidwad 
by  the  English  equivalent  to  a  declaration  «t  war,  and  Colonel  Hartley 
was  sent  with  a  considerable  detachment  to  .tlie  assistance  of  the  raja. 
At  this  intelligence  Tippoo  vritiidrew  his  army  from  Travanoore,  and 
retomed  to  Seriogapatam,  v^en,  to  his  dismay,  be  beard  tiiat  the 
Mahzattas  and  tiw  Niaam  had  imunised  the  English  a  Mtdooa  oo-optta- 
tion  with  thnr  fwoea. 

On  tiie  Ifith  oi  Jane  1790  ^  Bogliah  troops,  onder  tiie  oommand 
of  General  Meadow;^  entered  tlie  saltan's  territory,  and  to<^  posaeosion 
of  the  fort  of  Carur  wiOiont  resistanoe.  Daraporam  and  Coimbatora 
were  ^ortiy  afterwards  reduced.  About  tlu  same  time  a  detachment, 
under  Colonel  Stuart^  oaptored  Diadigol  and  FaUgaotchery.  The 
movements  and  operationa  of  the  En|^h  Ibroea  were  so  well  oon- 
dnoted  that  Tippoo  foand  Umsalf  noaUe  to  oppose  them,  and  he 
resolved  to  foUow  the  plan  of  warfare  adopted  by  bis  frAher :  Instead 
of  defending  his  own  territories,  to  lay  vraste  those  of  his  enemy. 
This  he  did  with  conriden^le  alMli^ ;  for  in  tiie  beoioning  of  1791 
the  English,  instead  of  being  masters  ist  great  part  of  ICysore^  aa  they 
bad  expected,  found  themselves  attach  and  annoyad  in  the  very 
neighboorhood  of  Madzaa 

On  the  80th  of  JanoaiT  1791,  Lwd  Oomwallii  aBBomed  the  oommaod 
cS  tha  army,  and  on  the  11th  of  tha  same  month  he  vras  at  Tallore. 
On  the  Slst  oi  Ibroh  the  foit  of  BaagdOTo  was  taken  by  storm.  On 
this  event  Tippoo  retired  to  some  distance,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Cwn- 
wallis,  reqoeetmg  a  traoe.  This  was  refused,  and  he  proceeded  to 
8eringi4Mtam,  leaving  bia  army  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, to  watch  tiie  motions  of  the  English.  On  the  8rd  of  May  Lord 
Oomwallis  was  at  Arakery,  within  ^t  of  tiia  aoltan'a  cental ;  bat 
hia  troopa  liad  snfbred  a  great  deal  from  want  of  food  and  forage,  and 
he  waa  compelled  to  xtbMt  towards  Bangaloifc  Tlw  UalirattaB  eame 
however  to  Us  asristanoek  snd  tha  warfim  was  osrtied  on  vrith  great 
saccees. 

However,  wliilst  tlie  English  were  canyiog  on  their  sacoessfol 
operatiMis  in  tlie  n(aih*weat  part  of  Mysore,  tlie  saltan  made  a  diver- 
mm  towards  (Mmbatorak  aitaated  to  the  sooth  of  ^■riffg'pfttMn  i  and 
Uaotanant  Obalmera  wiui  the  whole  of  his  party  were  imtde  priaonoa. 
The  skill  of  Tippoo  Sultan  enabled  him  to  pn^bract  tiie  war  till  the 
month  of  Febroaiy  1792,  when  the  alliea  (the  English,  the  Mohrattaa, 
and  the  troopa  of  the  Niaaa)  encamped  in  sight  of  the  cafdtaL  But 
it  waa  not  until  General  Abereromby  bad  onited  his  forces  to  those  of 
Lord  Comwallia^  snd  had  determined  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  that 
thehaog^^  mind  of  the  saltan  mshombled.  He  agreed  to  give  the 
allies  ona-balf  of  his  dondnlons,  and  to  pay  them  in  the  coarse  of 
twdve  months  the  sum  of  three  krorea  and  thirty  laos  of  mpeea 
(8,080,0001.),  to  restore  all  the  prisoners,  and  to  deliver  up  aa  hoatagaa 
two  of  his  sons.  Abdul-khalik  and  Mo&z  Addeen  were  tiie  names  of 
tiie  two  princes,  and  the  attention  and  kindnees  evinced  1^  Lord 
ComwaUis  towards  theoi,  were  snob  as  to  affi>rd  the  h^heat  gratifica- 
tion to  the  anltan  their  fiithar.  signing  the  d^ittve  trea^  of  the 
18th  of  Haroh  1792,  the  saltan  lost  oneJidf  of  his  dominions.  Soon 
after  this  the  allies  quitted  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Serinnpatam,  and 
Tippoo  soo^t  the  meana  of  replenuUng  Us  treasury.  TUs  waa  soon 
done  bv  imposing  exorbitant  and  ezfaraordinary  tazas,  whioh  irera 
chiefly  levied  open  the  agrionlturists. 

Notwitiiitanding  this  seeming  toanquillily  from  1792  to  1796,  the 
sultan  was  engaged  in  inciting  all  the  native  obiefr  against  the  British 
power  in  India;  but  it  waa  not  nnUl  1798  that  the  whole  eztMit  of 
his  aeoret  machinations  and  intrignea  became  known.  At  the  com- 
nftncement  of  this  yesr  ambassaokas  irere  sent  ftom  Seringapatam  to 
the  Manritias.  Their  objeot  waa  to  renew  tiie  sultan's  relations  witit 
Fntnoe,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  10,000  European  and  80,000  negro 
troops.  The  proceedings  of  the  embaa^y  were  first  made  known  in 
the  month  of  Jane  to  the  Ibtqoia  Wwealay,  tha  govamor-generaL 
About  the  same  time  intelligence  waa  reoeivedin  Lidia  of  the  opera- 
tiona  of  the  I^ch  in  ^ypt  (Sronmstanoes  like  these  left  no  doubt 
aa  to  the  intenlsona  of  the  saltan,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Febntary  1799« 
orders  were  issued  for  the  British  armies  and  those  of  the  allies  imme- 
diately to  invade  the  dominions  at  ^ppoo.  Hostilities  oommenoed  on 
the  6th  of  March ;  and  on  the  fith  of  April  General  Harris  tot^  a 
strong  pcdUmi  opposite  the  wast  lUa  of  Seringapatam.  After  be- 
sieging the  place  some  time^  a  general  attadc  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
May  1799.  The  saltan  had  souvely  finished  his  repast  when  he  heard 
the  noise  of  the  assault.  He  instantiy  repaired  towarda  a  breadi  which 
the  English  had  auooeeded  in  making  a  few  days  before.  His  troopa 
fled ;  he  endeavoured  to  rally  them ;  and  ao  long  as  any  of  his  men 
rMnained  firm,  he  eontinned  to  dintuto  the  ground  against  an  English 
colnmn  whioh  had  forced  thebnaohand  ^ined  the  ramparts^  Fuwng 
all  Us  efforts  ^pdnst  ttie  enemy  friiltles^  h«  moanted  ois  ham,  an^ 
in  endeavouring  to  effeet  Us  rrtreat^  anhad  at  %6BlaH>adiBg 
innerfort;  bat tiw plaee to alnijl^iMiseil4i^lk^ 
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Mb  attempts  to  prooeed  he  wu  met  a  rarl^  of  Eoropeuu  ftom 
witidiudide  the  gat^  by  whom  he  vtm  attackw.  Owing  to  two  woonda 
iriiieh  he  nodnd  u  nil  breast  he  fell  from  his  hotse ;  hii  attendanti 
placed  Urn  apm  a  palankeen  in  one  of  the  reoeBeea  of  tho  gateway, 
and  entreated  him  to  make  himself  known  to  the  KngHah.  This  he 
disdainfidlj  refoeed  to  do.  A  ebort  time  aiWrwards  some  European 
Boldien  eotexed  the  gateway,  and  one  of  them  attempting  to  take  off 
the  Boltan'a  sword-belt,  the  woonded  pnnoe,  who  itill  held  hia  sword, 
made  a  tbnut  at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  knee ;  upon  which  Hba 
soldier  lavelled  his  mnaket  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  On  the 
i^rnoon  ot  the  6th  of  May  he  was  buried  in  the  msosoleam  of  Hyder 
Aly.  Foar  oompaniee  of  European  troops  eaoorted  the  funeral  pro- 
oeutoD,  which  was  strikingly  tolemn. 

When  Tippoo  met  his  deatb  he  was  in  bis  fiftieth  year.  Altiiougfa 
after  hla  miafortunea  in  1792  he  oppressed  the  people  more  than  th«y 
had  ever  been  in  the  time  of  his  father,  he  waa  neverthelais  popular  ; 
and  the  Mysoreaos  oonsidered  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  &ith,  aiid  as  a 
ptinoe  who  foil  gloriously  in  the  oanae  of  his  religion.  He  used  to 
pass  a  groat  portion  of  his  digr  in  reading,  and  his  library,  oimsisting 
of  about  12,000  Tolumee,  was  well  seleotod.  About  one-half  of  this 
ooUeotion  is  preserved  at  the  East  India  House,  London;  the  other 
half  was  left  at  Fort  William  for  the  nae  of  the  college.  The  muBenm 
and  library  of  the  East  India  House  eontsln  many  artidee  both  of 
value  and  cariosity  whioh  onoa  belonged  to  Tippoo  Snh. 

{'  Memoirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,'  in  Stewart's  Dueriplive  Catalogue  nf  the 
OriaUat  Uhrary  ^ihe  late  Tippoo  Bvii<m  of  Mviore,  Cambridge,  1809.) 

TIRABOSCHI,  QIRO'LAMO,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1781.  He 
studied  in  the  college  of  Monsa,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  About  1766  he  was  nuule  pnd'eeaor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Uilon,  where  he  wrote  bis  first  work,  the  hlatoiy  of  a 
monastic  order  long  since  suppressed,  under  peculiar  oiroumstaBoee: 
'Vetera  Humiliatorum  llonumenta,'  Milan  1768.  In  1770  he  was 
appdnted  by  the  Duke  of  Uodena  litmrian  of  his  rich  library,  in  the 
I^aee  of  Father  Qranelli,  deceased.  He  now  applied  himsdf  to  the 
undertaking  of  hia  great  work,  'Storia  ddla  Letteratnra  Italiana,' 
published  at  Hodena  1772'1788,  which  he  completed  in  eleven  years. 
The  subject  was  vast  and  intricate ;  the  only  author  who  had  yet 
attempted  to  write  a  general  history  of  Italian  literature,  (3imma  ttf 
Naples,  had  only  sketohed  a  rough  and  very  defective  outline  <rf  it  in 
his '  Storia  dell'  Italia  Letterata.'  There  were  however  local  histories 
and  biogiBphies  concerning  particular  towns  and  districti,  and  the  rest 
at  the  materials  had  to  be  sooght  am<nig  tlw  aKthivas  and  libruiea  of 
Ital^.  TitaboBchi  undertook  to  write  ttie  histoiy  of  the  literature  of 
asount  and  modem  Italy  in  the  most  extaided  soue  of  the  word, 
including  moat  o^  if  not  all,  the  individuale  deserving  of  mention  hi 
every  departmoit  erf  lesmin^  who  have  flourished  in  Ita^,  tmn  the 
oldest  times  on  record,  beginning  from  the  Etmsoans  and  the  Greek 
coUmies  of  Magna  Qrteda  and  &oUy>  and  than  proceeding  with  the 
history  of  Roman  literature  through  its  rise,  progress,  and  decay, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  with  which  the  second 
volume  concludes.  The  author  distributes  the  great  dividcMDs  of  learning 
in  separate  chapters;  poetn,  grammar,  oratoiy,  tiiatory,  phUoaophy, 
medidneb  jaris|>radenoe,  and  the  arte;  he  gives  an  aooonnfe  of  the 

Erindpal  libnnei,  and  of  the  great  pataona  of  learning,  and  «lthoag^ 
s  docs  not  profess  to  write  biography,  properly  speaUng,  yet  he  gives 
biographioal  notioc-s  of  the  more  iUoatiions  writ^  ana  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  third  vt^ume  comprises  the  literary  hist^wy  of  Ita^ 
during  the  dark  ages,  as  tiiey  ore  commonly  ooUed,  from  tiie  5th  to  the 
12th  century.  author  makes  his  way  through  the  soanfy  and 
obscure  records  of  those  times,  and  brings  to  light  mudi  curious 
information  oonoeming  the  intellectual  state  of  Italy  under  the  Qoths, 
the  Loogobards,  and  the  Franks.  The  eoolesiastiMl  writers  oome  in 
for  a  great  share  of  this  part  of  the  work-  The  fourUi  Tolome  inoludea 
the  period  from  1I8S  to  the  year  1800.  The  revival  of  stodt^  the 
formatiiui  of  the  Italian  language,  tiie  foundation  ot  universities, 
notices  of  the  civilians  and  canonists  who  fiouridied  in  that  agSk  an 
account  of  the  Italian  tcoubadouts,  of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  «bd 
of  tbe  Italian  Latiniste,  and  a  view  of  the  splendid  anuiiteotuial 
works  of  Amolfo  di  La^  of  Niocol6  and  Giovaniii  of  Piin,  and  other 
artiste,  impart  a  oheenng  aspect  to  this  period.  The  fifth  volume 
embraoea  the  ]4tb  century,  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boocaoolo. 
The  author  Is  particularly  diffuse  in  speaking  of  Petrarca.  The 
sixth  volume  concerns  the  16th  oentun,  an  oge  of  daseical  ittuUes, 
the  age  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de*  Memci,  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Nicooli, 
Falla  Stroxzi,  Colnccio,  Balutati,  Paolo  Uanelti,  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
and  other  collectors  of  manuscripts,  founders  of  libraries,  and  enooa- 
tagers  of  learning,  and  the  age  also  of  distingnished  jurists  and  eccle- 
sisstical  writers.  This  volume  fs  Teiy  large,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  whilst  the  preceding  volomea  are  ^^ded  each  into  two  partly 
each  port  being  subdivided  into  books  and  clupters.  Ve  eannot  hdp 
thinking  that  this  mode  of  division  is  too  formal  and  oumbeiaome, 
and  that  it  might  have  be«i  simplified  and  made  dearer. 

The  sevento  volume  of  Tirabosohi'a  history  treats  of  the  16th 
oentui^,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  the  Augustan  awd^  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
f>f  Italian  literature  This  volume,  which  is  still  more  bulky  than 
the  one  preceding  U  divided  Into  four  parti.  After  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  general  otndition  of  Italy  during  that  period,  <tf  the  enoourags- 
ment  to  learning  offordcd  kiy  the  vaiiooa  priuccsi  of  the  universitiei^ 


aeademiea,  li)»aris^  and  moMnnuL  the  anther  trsKti  flnt  of  Uie 

theoh^cal  polemica  which  azoie  with  the  BeliDnnatioD»  then  of  the 
philoeophiofd  and  mathematical  studies,  of  natural  lustiwy  and  medi- 
cine, of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juxisprudenoe,  of  histinieal  writing,  and 
of  Uie  Italian  Hellenists  and  Orientalists.  He  passes  next  in  review 
the  Italian  poets,  among  whom  Ariosto  and  Tasso  hold  a  oonspiouoas 
place,  and  afterwards  the  Latin  poets,  the  grammarians,  ritetorioiani^ 
and  pulpit  orators,  and  lasQy  the  artists,  ammig  whom  Mlehel  Asoalo^ 
Baffiwlle,  Tixiano,  and  OwrMgio  stand  promlncniL  It  is  InuosKluiB  to 
peruse  this  long  list  of  illnstnoos  names  without  bong  ataiuk  with  tho 
seemingly  ine^ustiUe  ftrtility  of  the  Italian  mind  in  almost  evasy 
branch  in  knowledge. 

The  eighth  volume  embraces  the  17th  century,  which  in  Italy  la 
aonrnfuUy  styled  the  ageof  tbe"aeloeiitisti,'  or  the  age  <tf  bad  testes  e 
repioadi  however  which  applies  mainly  to  tiie  poet^  and  not  enn  to 
the  whole  of  them.  The  d^artmsnt  of  hiit<»y  is  filled  with  good 
names,  as  well  as  that  of  Uu  mathematical  si^sncee,  in  whioh  Q^ileo 
holds  the  first  rank.  Witii  the  17th  oeutory  Tiraboaobi  ooncdndes  hia 
work.  Tarious  rsaaons  prevented  bis  entering  the  field  of  oootem- 
porary  history.  This  however  has  been  done  of  Ute  years  by  Lombardi, 
m  his  continuation  of  Tirabosdhi's  work:  'Storia  della  Lettacaton 
Italiana  nel  Secolo  xviiL' 

TiraboBchi's  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  went  through  numsroos 
editions  in  various  porta  of  Italy.  The  author  himself  superintended 
the  second  edititm  ot '  Uodena,'  I7d7'94,  in  which  he  made  oorreotions 
and  additions,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  the  text  Antonio 
Landi  made  an  abridgmrat  of  the  work  in  French,  whidt  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  and  at  Bern,  in  1784 ;  and  J.  Betaer  made  a  similar 
abridgment  of  it  in  the  German  langoage.  When  the  work  of  Tlm> 
boscbi  appeared,  no  other  country  in  Europe  had  a  general  history  of 
its  own  literature.  Ttie  learned  Benedictines  of  St  Manr  had  begun  a 
woA  of  this  kind  oonoeming  the  literatuxe  of  France,  wliich  however 
they  left  imperfect  The  woric  of  Tiraboaobi  does  not  give  all  the 
informatiou  that  one  might  wish,  but  contains  probably  as  much 
infbimation  as  could  beeoUeoted  and  compressed  together  by  any  one 
man  upon  the  subject.  It  baa  been  said  to  be  deficient  in  oriticiam,  and  in 
the  analyris  <tf  conspieuons  works,  of  whioh  he  has  not  given  extreots; 
but  thfa^aihesi^lnhispceCMMvdidnotform  part  <tf  his  {dan,  which 
waa  afaready  extensive  enough,  or  tiie  work  would  have  had  no  end. 
His  aoouracy  and  oonsdentioosnese  are  imdiaputed.  The  tone  of  bis 
rema^  especially  on  religious  matters,  is  periiaps  as  temperate  oa 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  hia  profeetioB,  tlmea,  and  country, 
who  was  a  einoere  believer  in  the  tenets  of  hia  church,  tliough  not  a 
bigot  For  a  proof  of  this  we  mig^t  refer  the  reader  to  Tiraboochi's 
letter  to  Father  Mamadii,  a  Dominican,  who  edited  at  Bome  an 
edition  of  TiraboMdil's  great  work  with  oorrections  and  notea  to  thoae 
psMagea  which  were  not  consonant  vrith  hia  own  high  notitms  of  Papal 
prerqntive  and  Roman  supremaOT,  both  spiritual  and  temporaL  Tura- 
bosohi's  letter  was  published  at  Uodena  in  1786,  and  was  aftarwarda 
insMted  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  second  Uodena  editicm  of 
the  *  Hiatnry  of  Italian  Literature.'  A  tone  of  refined  cutting  irony, 
half  veiled,  under  a  most  courteous  style  of  language^  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  The  French  writer  GUnguen<  naa  followed  oloaely 
Tiraboaobi's  footsteps  in  hia '  Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie,'  whioh  how- 
ever contains  oi^y  tiie  modem  part,  or  the  hiitoij  of  the  litsntoxa  of 
the  Italian  langoage.  [OmonsHk.] 

The  Duke  of  Uodena,  Brcole  III.  of  Este,  in  consideration  of  Ta^ 
bosohi's  useful  labours,  made  him  a  knight,  and  appmnted  him  member 
of  his  council  in  1780.  ^y  the  suppressioo  of  the  order  of  Jesuit^ 
Tiraboaobi  had  become  a  eeenlar  pnest  In  1781  he  began  to  puUiah 
another  work  of  bibliography  and  biography  :  *  Biblioteca  Uodenese,  o 
Nobizla  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  degli  Scrittori  natit  degli  Stati  del 
Serenissimo  Duca  di  Uodena,  6  vole,  ^ka,  Uodena,  1781-86;  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  a  seventh  volume,  containing  noticea  of  the  artiata 
who  were  bom  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  ot  Elates  Haviuf;  thus 
illustrated  the  literary  history  of  Uodena,  and  of  the  other  temtoriee 
of  the  house  of  Este,  he  afterwards  wrote  the  poUtloal  history  of  the 
same  oountry,  in  his  '  Memorie  Stwiohe  Modenesi,  col  codioe  diplo- 
matico,  illustrato  con  note,'  8  toIs.  4to,  Uodona,  1793.  He  also 
pnblished  the  liiatoiy  of  the  ancient  monastery  and  abbey  of  Nonan- 
tola  in  the  duchy  of  Uodena,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century  b7  Anselmus^  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  afterwards  greotiy  coirichod 
by  Charlemagne  and  other  prince^  and  which  beoame  a  powerful  com- 
munlty  during  the  Middle  Ages;  'Storia  dell'  augusta  Badia  di  & 
Silvestro  di  Sicnantola,  ag^untovi  il  codioe  diplomatko  della  mede- 
simi^  illustrato  con  note^'  2  vols,  folio,  Uodena,  1784.  The  other 
works  of  Tuaboechl  are :  1,  '  Vita  del  Conte  D.  Fulvio  Testi.'  Testi 
vras  a  lyric  poet  of  the  17th  century,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high 
ofBce  at  the  oourt  of  Uodena,  but  ended  his  days  in  prison  for  state 
reasons;  S, 'Lettereintoraoai  viaggidel  Sigr.  Braoe,'inserted  in  the 
'Kotiaie  Letterarie'  of  Ceseno,  1792;  8,  'Memoria  delle  oogniatoni 
che  ai  avevano  delle  eorgeuU  del  2filo  prima  YiAf^o  del  Sigr. 
Jocopo  Bnce,'  inserted  in  the  lat  vol.  of  the  'Uemorie  dell'  Acoo- 
demia  delle  Scicnze  di  Uantova;'  4,  Two  memoira  on  Qalileo»  hia 
discoveries,  and  bis  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition,  inserted  in  the 
last  vol.  <^  the  seooad  Uodena  edition  of  UMj,History  of  Italian 
Literature;'  6,  'Notisle  deUa  Confratemith  ^^^i^MM^i' 
6,  *  Vita  di  Sant'  Olimpii^  YedovaBiQtttiwrijiyclriig  WaimUuaar 
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tInopoH;*  7,  'Ehwio  Btorfoo  di  Btmbaldo  d«  Ooiti  AbcoA  Avo- 
g)iro;'  beaUea  other  minor  writiDgs,  eipeoiaUy  in  ansver  to  tli« 
critios  of  Mb  *  History  of  Italiaa  lateratare^  He  left  nDpabliBlied :  1, 
'  Duioaario  Topografico  degU  SUti  Eatensi,'  published  tdnee  at  Modena, 
1824-5  i  2f  '  Cabdogo  ngionato  dei  Lilvi  del  gi&  Collegio  dei  Gesuiti 
di  Brera;'  8,  'Lettero  anUa  Venuta  di  Qoatavo  Adolfo  in  Italia;' 
4,  *VitadiQiaiuiandreaBarottiF«imteee;*  6,  'Notide  snllaZeooadi 
Brcsosllo,  MH>ia  alomd  Iioogbi  dal  UodoMi^  ad  Albsn  daUa  out 
MonteonoBolf;'  beaidvi  nveral  diawrtatioDB  and  oraticnia.  Hli  folo- 
miooas  correapon den ce  ia  pneemd  in  the  Uodena  IJbraty. 

Tlnboacbi  died  at  Modena,  June  8, 1784,  of  a  dlaeaM  broaght  on  b; 
eedentaiy  life  and  oonatant  application.  He  was  buried  .in  the  ehorw 
of  SS.  Fauatino  e  Oiovita,  ontaide  of  the  dty,  and  a  Latin  inacription 
waa  plaeed  on  hia  tomb,  writtan  by  Father  Ponetti,  who  auooMded 
liim  aa  Ubrarian,  oommanuwative  of  hia  labonn  and  hit  vlrtiM^  among 
which  modea^  and  oharitj  wore  moat  oonsptonoDB. 

(Siogio  di  Oirolamo  7Vra&o*eU,  b;  Poaaatti,  prefixed  to  the  later 
editionaof  the  'Hiatoire  of  Italian  literature;'  Ugoni,  Storia  delta 
LeUeralwra  Italima  ndla  teeomda  mait  del  Seeolo  XVIII.  t  Lombardi, 
Aorta  ddla  LeUtratura  lUUiaaa  net  Seeolo  XVIII.) 

TIRIDATESy  priBoa  of  Media,  and  afterwards  king  of  Anacoia, 
waa  the  brother  of  Y61ogMa%  king  of  tha  Parthiana,  that  in^  of  MediB^ 
He  flrat  i^peara  in  hlaUny  fai  a-di  68|  in  the  fliak  war  of  Cocbolo 
agwnat  YoIoeaseB  (Tadtua,  <Eiat./  zlL  60),  who  was  compelled  to 
deaiat  from  nia  aohemea  upon  Armenia  In  54.  In  S8  howerer  the 
Parthiana  again  oretiao  Armenia,  having  been  invited  b;  ibe  inhabit- 
nnta  of  that  country,  and  Vologeaaa  ceded  his  oonqueat  to  bis  brother 
Tiridataa,  who  thus  bMame  Idog  of  Armenia.  Aa  the  Romana  would 
not  allow  this  cooubry  to  baenme  a  poaMirioii  of  the  Paxthiao^  Got- 
bnlo  dlreotad  Us  fereea  agalnat  the  royal  brotheia^  knowing  that 
Vologeeea  waa  prarented  from  employing  his  army  against  him  in 
conaequenoe  of  an  inanrreetion  of  the  provinoe  of  Hyroania.  Corbulo 
thorefore  sora  penoaded  liridatea  to  submit  to  Uie  emperor  'Sao, 
and  to  prefer  a  moderate  dependeaoe  to  an  uncertain  and  dangerona 
iudepeiMleDOft  Whan  they  were  about  to  mee^  in  order  to  settle  the 
•onatitma  of  the  peaea^  TIridataa  suddenly  baoame  aftaid  of  amne 
treachexDoa  deafga  on  the  part  of  the  Boman%  and  be  therefore 
broke  off  the  negodationa  and  renewed  the  war.  Corbulo  howoTer 
defeated  him  at  Artaxata  on  the  Araxea,  took  and  desfaoyed  tiiia  old 
eapital  of  Armenia,  and  forced  the  new  eapital,  Tig^anooarta,  to  sor- 
render  after  a  short  aiege.  (Tadtoi^  *  BiA^  sir.  34  ;  FraDtfams, 
*  Stratag.,'  il  0,  ezempl.  6.) 

Tiridatea  AmI  to  hia  brother,  who  had  taken  tha  field  againat  the 
Hyreaoiana,  and  who  aotniated  him  with  tha  command  of  a  new  army, 
with  which  Tiridatea  hoped  to  anel  the  Bwnant  from  Armenia.  He 
attacked  them  ou  the  aide  of  luaopotamia,  but  tiie  straag  potititm 
which  the  Bomana  kept  at  Tigranocerta,  aad  the  eara  which  thqr 
showed  in  watching  the  pasaagea  of  the  Euphrates,  prerented  him 
ftoax  altlur  penetn^iog  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  <a  from 
invadbg  Syria,  a  mascanne  by  wfaiui  Corimlo  would  have  been 
obliged  to  haatMi  to  the  vXat  of  this  tHOTfaioe,  and  to  leave  Axmeob 
to  Uie  ineursionB  of  Vologeses.  lindatea  therefore  listened  onoa 
more  to  the  paeifle  proposals  of  tite  Bomana,  who  were  aozioua  to 
avoid  any  war  with  the  Parthiana  if  they  oonld  do  so  on  oonditious 
which  would  secure  thdr  infinenoe  over  Armenia-  Their  inteDtira 
was  not  to  make  a  Boman  provinoe  of  Armenia.  Ambaasadora  from 
Tiridatea  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Ooibalo,  and  thw  declared,  in  tiie 
name  of  Tiridatea  and  Us  brother  YologeoBe,  that  tiridatea  waa  ready 
to  aobmit  to  Nwo,  aa  a  vasaal-kio^  and  that  Tologeaea  would  keep  in 
future  a  better  underatandiag  with  the  Komaos  tfaui  before.  Id  order 
to  settle  the  peaoe,  a  day  waa  fixed  on  which  Tiridatea  was  to  appear 
iu  the  camp  of  Corbulo,  who  sent  Tiberius  Alexander  [Tiberiob 
Alexahdbb]  and  hia  aoo-in-law  Vivianus  Annius  aa  hoatagea  into  tiie 
oamp  of  Twdates  <A.D.  63),  When  Tiridatea  entered  the  toit  of 
Curbnlo»  he  took  off  Ua  tt^al  diadem,  and  plaoed  it  at  the  fbot  of  a 
portrait  of  the  emperor  Nero,  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exer- 
eiee  any  right  of  aoverdgnty  in  Armenia  till  he  had  again  reoeived  the 
same  diadem  from  the  hutda  of  the  emperor  in  Rome.  (Tacitni^ 
'  Hist./  XV.  S8,  29.)  Tiridatea  arrived  in  Rome  In  66,  and  when  he 
approached  the  city  a  great  number  of  people  came  out  from  the 
gatea  to  behdd  tiia  entruee  of  an  oriental  ku^  deaoended  from  the 
mighty  BOverdgDB  of  the  FarthlaD&  In  Enmpt,  *Anna]ea  vetemm 
Begnorum  et  Popnlorom,  Immimia  Romanomm,'  the  Armenian  king 
who  entered  Rome  in  86  ia  culed  Tigranes,  but  lius  ia  a  ^pognphioal 
error.  (IMtna,  '  Hist,'  xvL  23.)  The  latter  droomiitaQoee  of  the 
Hfe  of  Tiridatea  are  unknown. 

TISCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENBT,  called  the  Elder,  one  of  the  moat 
oelebrBtedpainten  of  the  28th  eentoiy,  waa  the  fifth  aon  of  a  baker 

Haym,  near  Clotha,  where  he  waa  bom  in  1782.  He  was  first 
apprenticed  to  an  oncle  on  the  motiiet^a  aide,  who  waa  a  locksmith ; 
Imt  he  diaplayed  ao  much  talmt  in  drawing  that  tux  eld*tr  brother, 
John  Valmtine,  took  him  aw^  from  his  uncle  and  placed  him,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  with  a  paper-stainer  and  decorator  in  Caaael  of  the 
name  of  Qmmermann.  He  received  also  Bome  Inatmction  &om  Van 
Froeee,  the  oonrt  painter  at  Casael,  and  aoon  gave  proof  of  his  ability. 
Tisokbein  met  with  an  early  mnA  a  valuable  patron  in  Count  Stadion, 
through  whoae  aaristanoa  he  waa  enabled,  in  1748,  to  visit  Puii, 
whcM  ha  lanainad  ftva  yean  with  Charlea  Yanloo,  and  aoqoiied  hia 


I  style  of  painting.  From  Paris  ha  want  to  Ysiuoa^  and  thara  afaidled 
eight  montba  vntih  Fianetta.  From  Ymloa  he  went  to  Bom^  where 
he  remained  two  yeara.   He  again  visited  Piaasetta  in  Yenioe,  and 

'  after  a  short  time,  io  1761,  he  returned  to  Caasel.  when^  in  17S2,  he 
was  appointed  cabinet  pcdnter  to  the  landgrave. 

I  Tischbein  excelled  in  Uatorical  and  mythological  subjeeta,  in  which 
lines  are  hia  beet  pieturea,  painted  from  about  1762  until  178f.  He 
died  in  1789,  as  director  of  the  Academy  <d  Cassd,  and  a  member  itf 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  A  lHogra|>blcal  notice  of  Tiaohbwn,  with 
critioiams  upon  hia  works,  waa  publuhed  in  Niimberg  in  1797,  ei^t 
years  after  fain  death,  by  J.  F.  EngeUtdiaU,  entitled  'J.  H.  Tiachbein, 
ala  Hensch  und  KUnstler  dargeatellt'  In  that  w<H-k  there  is  a  li*t  of 
144  historical  pieces  by  Tiachhein,  of  whioh  the  foUovring  have  been 
oonaidered  the  beat the  Reanrreetion  of  Oiriat,  vary  laige  figniMh 
painted  In  1768,  for  the  altar  at  StXiohaal'a  diurdt  at  Hamburg; 
the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Latharan  ohnroh  at  Oosael,  176fi ;  Hec^ 
menu's  Trophiea  after  his  Ylotory  over  Yarua  in  the  year  9,  in  tiie 
palace  of  Pyrmont^  1763 ;  ten  pieturea  of  the  life  of  Cleopatra,  painted 
in  the  polaoe  of  Weisaenstein,  1769-70;  sixteen  fnmi  the  Life  of 
Telamachua,  in  the  palace  of  Wilhelmatiial;  an  Eooe  Homo,  in  the 
Roman  Catholio  chapel  at  Casspl,  1778;  a  DepouUon  from  the  Crosa, 
and  an  Aaoeaalon,  alta^^eosB  in  tfie  pitodpal  obureh  of  Stralaund, 
1787;  Chriat  on  tiw  Mount  of  Olives,  an  aHa^pieoe  presooted  1^ 
him  to  the  church  of  hia  native  plaoa,  Hayn^  1788;  the  Death  ot 
Aloeatia,  1780 ;  and  the  Baatoiation  of  Aleeatta  to  her  Hvband  by 
Hercules^  1777. 

Tiachbinn  painted  many  pictures  from  the  ancient  poet%  and  soma 
from  Tasso,  several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Pioture-Oallwy  at  CasaeL 
He  painted  alao  a  ocdleotlon  of  female  pertraiti^  aeleotad  oldafly  for 
their  beauty,  which  la  now  at  the  palace  ot  WUhelmathal  near  CaseeL 
He  alao  frequent^  copied  his  own  lectures.  Nearly  all  hia  worka 
remain  in  hia  own  ooontry,  on  whioh  aooount  he  Is  little  known  out  of 
it  It  ia  remarkable  that  of  all  the  great  galleriaa  of  Gennany,  Mttnick 
ia  the  only  one  that  poaiaaswa^aBimen  of  hia  wort^and  that  la  only 
a  portrait. 

I    Tlachbdn  painted  veiy  alowly,  bub  he  WM  very  indudriooa :  he  waa 
'  generally  at  hia  easel  by  five  in  tiie  momlog  in  tha  aummar  time,  wd 
'  he  painted  until  four  In  the  afternoon.   He  painted  in  the  French 
'  afyle;  his  eolouring  waa  a  mixtare  of  tha  French  and  the  Yenetiao, 
and  In  large  oompoaitiona  very  gaudy,  but  his  dmwlng  and  chiar'- 
oaooro  were  very  good;  in  costume  however  he  was  incorrect,  and, 
aooording  to  the  oritioa,  he  generally  oontrived  in  hia  anciant  p^oea  to 
make  hia  aotora  look  mnoh  more  like  tVeoohmen  and  Germaaa  than 
Qreeka  or  Romans.  In  his  religious  piecea  he  waa  men  sneeesafnl : 
he  waa  no  follower  of  Leaaing'a  theory  of  beanto';  he  aoitridered 
beauty  of  little  eoneeqaenoeb   He  etohed  aeveral  pmas  after  hia  own 
piotoraa : — Yenui  and  Cupid,   Women  Bathmff,   Hi^anlas  «ad 
Omphale,  Menelaua  and  Paria,  Thatia  and  Aohilleat  and  hia  great 
piotuie  <^  the  Besnxreetton  of  Chriat,  at  Hamburg. 

Tlsehbein'a  ddar  danghtar  Amalia  was  a  clever  pwnter :  aha  was 
deeted.  in  1780^  a  meowar  of  the  Academy  of  Caasal ;  ahe  used  to 
sit  to  her  father  for  many  of  the  famalea  in  Us  historical  works.  After 
Tiaobbeitt'B  death,  the  LandgraTe  of  Caaael  porohaaed  all  the  works 
that  were  in  hia  houaa,  and  plaoed  Uiem  together  in  the  paUioe  of 

Wiltmlmahnhfl 

(Meusel,  MiK^iantm  ArtiatiKhen  InhaUt;  Fiiasli,  AUgemmMn  £Un^ 
ler  Lixieem  t  Ac) 

TISOHBBIN,  JOHN  HENBT  WILLIAM,  called  the  Toooger,  the 
youngest  aon  of  John  Conrad  Tiadibein,  aud  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  la  sometimes  confounded,  waa  bom  at  Hayna  in  1751. 
He  waa  iustruoted  by  hia  unole  John  Henry  at  Caaael  in  historical 
painting,  and  he  afterwards  studied  landaoape  painting  three  yeara 
with  hia  unde  John  Jacob  at  Hamburg;  iu  1770  he  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  rem^ed  two  yaati,  aad  in  1773  rotoned  to  Cassel  nod 
painted  portraits  and  londaoapea ;  ha  vialted  also  Hanover  and  Berlli^ 
and  painted  many  portruta  in  both  placea.  In  1779  he  1^  Cassd,  by 
the  a«aire  of  the  Landgrave^  for  Ituy ,  but  he  spent  about  two  years 
in  Zurich,  where  he  painted  many  portraits  and  made  the  design  of 
hia  celelwated  picture  of  'Conradin  of  Snabia,  playing,  i^r  his 
Bontenoe  to  death,  a  game  at  draughts  with  Frederiok  of  Austria.'  In 
1781  Tiachbein  arrived  in  Rcone^  and  his  first  studies  were  some 
copies  in  oil  after  BaAelle  and  Querdno,  and  some  drawings  after 
Kfubelle^  Domeniohiuo.  and  Lionardo  da  Yind.  His  &«t  original 
picture  was  '  Heroules  chooaiug  between  Yice  and  Ylrbie,  aftw  whioh 
he  painted  hia  piotuie  of  Conradin  of  Snabia,  now  in  the  palace  of 
Pynnont.  In  1787  he  vrent  to  Naplaa^  and  the  next  year  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  crown-1  iriuoe  for  toe  queen,  who  p reseated  Tiachbein 
witii  a  valuable  anulf-box  and  200  duoata,  ez[ffesBbg  her  complete 
aatiafiutlon  wiUi  the  picture.  In  Naples  he  q>pears  to  have  acquired 
lanrela  rapidly,  tax  in  1790  he  waa  appointed  diraotor  of  Ulc  Academy 
with  a  salaiy  of  600  ducats  per  annum,  which  however  he  lost  again 
in  1799,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revdution  at  Naplea,  but  he 
found  no  diffleul^  in  obtaining  pennlsBioo  from  Uie  Frenob  authori- 
ties to  return  to  Germany  with  what  property  he  oboae  to  take  with 
him.  He  accordingly  embarked,  with  the  pdnter  Haokert  and  anotbor, 
for  Leghorn,  takingwith  him  tha  phttas  of  bia  illnstaBtions  to  Homer, 
hia  dedgna  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  aaeond  eoUaotion  i 
other  worka  of  art :  hut  tha  ah^  wp^;^  ^ 
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eoait  of  Coniet,  and  wm  captured  by  •  Freach  ahip  of  war ;  it  wm 
hcnnvflr  aet  «l  lUwrt^  igsliit  utd  afUr  a  ttxmbleeome  joarn«y  of  four 
monttw  llsohbein  st  lart  rmofasil  Caasel  in  safety.  During  hia  red- 
dmoa  in  NapUa  ho  psbliihod  thars  in  1796,  a  remarkable  work  upon 
jin^T«i«  in  two  parte,  foUo,  entitled  '  TAtea  dea  diffi^rente  Animaax, 
tl«aaln<h  d'aprda  Kature^  poor  donner  una  id^  ploa  exacte  do  lanre 
earaefeftrefc'  The  fint  part  oontaios  aixtesn  deaigiu  of  animala,  and 
thaflni  plata  ofthia  pakuthe  celebrated  dadgo  oallad  in  Italy  Tisofa- 
bain*a  Laooom ;  It  reprMaota  a  large  anake  attacking  and  destroying  a 
Honeas  and  her  yonng  in  their  den :  the  aeoond  p&rt  oontains  ei^t 
pUtea  only,  oonaiitiog  of  characteriatio  heada  of  men  and  goda,  u — 
Oorreggio,  Balfator  Roaa,  Uiobel  Ansalo,  Raffiwlle,  Soipio  Afrioanu^ 
Caracalla,  Jnpiter,  and  ApoUa  IHaonlMiu  after  hit  return  to  Qermany 
lived  prinoipuly  at  Hombnrg  and  at  Eatfn  in  Oldenburg  near  Lilbeek ; 
the  majority  of  hia  works  are  in  tiie  posseaabn  of  the  grand-doke  of 
Oldenburg :  the  following  piuutings  are  three  of  hia  moat  oelebiated 
worka :— Ajsx  and  Cassandra,  painted  in  180C ;  '  Suffer  the  Little 
Children  to  oome  onto  me,'  painted  in  1806,  for  the  altar  of  the 
ohuzoh  of  St  Angari  at  Bzunen ;  and  Baotor  taking  leaTo  of  Andro- 
maohe,  painted  in  1810.  Ha  pauited  alio  tha  portnits  oC  Elopatook, 
of  Heyne,  and  of  Bltioher. 

In  GSttiDgen  in  18014  he  publlahed  in  rojal  folio  Us  fimmrito 
work  <ni  Homer,  with  explaoatlcHis  Heyne— '  Homer,  itaoh  Antiken 
gazeiehnet  von  Heiniioh  Tiaohbein,  Direoktor,  ic,  mit  erlaateruogen 
TOn  Chr.  Gottl.  Hejna,'  L-tL,  each  number  containing  aiz  plates :  the 
portraits  of  the  Homeric  heroes  were  engiaTed  by  K.  Morg^en.  Tisdi- 
bein'a  drawings  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  second  ooUeotioa  of  vase*, 
pabliahed  at  Naples  from  1791,  in  4  vols,  folic^  amount  to  214 :  the 
work  is  entitled '  A  Ck^eotion  of  Engravinga  from  Andent  Vaaea, 
moetly  (tf  pore  Qreek  workmanship,  diacovered  in  Sepolchres  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliea,  but  prindp^y  in  the  environs  of 
Naples,  dating  the  yeara  1789  and  1790;  now  in  the  posaesBionof 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  published  by  William  Tiaohbein,  director  of  the 
Boyol  Academy  of  Fainting  at  Naples.'  The  text,  which  is  in  French 
and  English,  Is  by  ItaUnal^-  Tiaohbein  published  other  works,  and 
etebad  alao  several  (dates,  after  Fottir,  Soos,  Roaa  di  Tivoli, 
Bambrandt,  Ac.  As  a  painter  his  drawing  was  ooireot,  and  his 
expression  and  colouring  good,  and  he  exoeUed  in  drawing  animals. 
He  died  in  1829.  There  were  many  other  aitiata  of  this  family,  of 
various  degreea  of  merit,  but  they  are  unknown  beycmd  their  own 
drdeiL 

TIS80T,  sniON  ANDREW,  on  eminent  Swiss  ^sioiat),  was  bom 
at  iMsanne,  in  the  canton  do  Vaad,  in  1728.  Ha  studied  first  at 
Qenevo,  and  then  at  Uontpellier,  from  1746  to  1749,  wfaeta  ha  took 
hia  degree  of  DootOT  of  Hedioiae.  He  then  returned  to  Bwitaerload 
and  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he  joined  to  an  extoooive  practioe  a 
oonaider&bU  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge.  His  reputation  spread 
rapidly  throogh  Europe  in  conaequenoe  of  his  medical  pnblicationa, 
and  oaosed  hiia  to  be  otmsulted  from  all  part&  He  waa  also  offered 
at  various  timee  several  important  situations  at  dififorent  foreign 
oourta  and  ouiversitiei^  all  of  which  he  declined,  and  remaiiied  om- 
fied  with  the  reapeot  and  comfort  which  ha  enjoyed  at  bom^  and 
with  the  ofiSce  of  professor  of  medicine  at  the  collage  (tf  TjiiMwa 
However  in  1780,  he  oonld  not  leeist  the  worm  aolioitationa  of  the 
Empuor  Joseph  IL,  who  conferred  on  him  the  profesawship  of  dinical 
medidiie  at  the  university  of  Favia.  Being  Ozown  thus  late  in  life 
into  80  difficult  a  poat,  and  being  naturally  of  a  modest  and  shy  die- 
position,  he  did  not  at  first  anawer  the  expeotationa  formed  of  him. 
Hoirever  there  soon  after  broke  oat  in  t^  provinoe  an  epidemic  bilious 
fever,  as  to  the  treatment  of  which  the  phyaidana  of  toe  plaoe  were 
not  agreed.  On  ibis  oocssioa  the  Count  da  fSrmian,  tha  odabcated 
mlnktsgr  under  the  srchdoki^  gave  ordan  that  Tissot'a  direotiona 
ahonld  be  followed,  as  he  had  treated  a  rimilar  disorder  with  gteat 
suoooM  in  the  canton  of  La  Yalaia  in  1756.  His  system  was  again 
Buooeasful,  and  the  students  not  only  edebratad  his  triumph  with  fdtes, 
but,  wiabing  to  render  the  memory  of  it  more  durable,  they  oaosed  a 
marble  inscription,  beginning  with  the  words  'Immortali  Fmoeptori,' 
to  be  plooed  under  the  portico  of  the  sohooL  After  holding  his  pro- 
feesorship  for  threo  years,  Tiatot  obtained  permission  to  retire  from 
offioe.  Dnriiu  his  stay  in  Italy  he  bad  made  uae  of  the  vaootions  to 
travel  through  the  flneat  parts  of  tha*  oountiy,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  moat  maAed  and  flattering  attention.  top9 
Pius  VI  aigoified  his  desire  of  eeeing  so  ertimable  and  eminent  a 
man ;  he  accordingly  received  him  wiUi  much  kindneaa,  excused  him 
<as  being  a  Fzotestant)  from  the  eetemmiial  ouatomaryat  preaenta- 
timaatthe  Papal  court,  and  made  htm  *  pcaant  of  a  aet  of  tha  gdd 
medals  stroek  daring  hia  pontificate. 

Having  always  lived  economically  and  without  any  display,  Tissot 
hod  saved  while  in  Italy  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  ^e  purchase 
of  a  countiy-aaat,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  retraat  of  his  old  age. 
He  hod  only  engaged  himself  in  the  Austrian  service  for  a  veiy  limited 
period ;  ha  had  now  finished  the  medical  education  of  a  ftvourite 
nephew;  and,  lastly,  as  he  himself  with  charaoteristio  plufuhiMs 
expressed  it,  having  received  the  title  of  'Immortal,'  be  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  run  aov  risk  of  descending  from  such  a  height,  and 
of  outliving  (as  he  might  easily  do)  his  apotheoua.  He  was  auoeeeded 
lu  hia  proftisaocahip  at  Favia  by  the  celebrated  J.  P.  ftank,  and  died 
nnuLtried,  on  the  16th  of  Jnue  1787,  in  hia  native  land,  at  tha  ifa 


of  uxty-nioei  A  oom|Jete  Uat  of  hia  woika  ia  given  fat  tiu '  Kographia 
M4dioalc^*  from  vriiidi  woric  the  above  acoonot  la  tdwi ;  of  these  tha 
following  are  the  moat  interesting :  '  Tentamen  de  Horbis  ex  Uanu- 
atopraticme  Ortia,'  8vo,  Louvain,  1760;  which  waa  translated  into 
Frmoh,  and  haa  been  frequently  republished.  'Dissertatio  de  Febri- 
btts  Bilioai^  sen  Historia  Epidemits  Laasanensia  anni  176£,*  Svo,  Lau- 
sanne, 1758.  *  Avia  au  Feuple  sur  aa  Sant^'  ISnu^  Laxmanne,  1761, 
which  was  translated  into  no  Uhb  than  aevea  diSsrent  language^  and 
in  leaa  than  six  yeara  readied  the  toith  edition.  It  haa  dnee  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  ocmteibnted  more  tiian  any  of  bie  other 
wo»s  to  moke  the  author's  name  known  throog^ont  Europe.  It 
eerved  also  aa  the  model  and  foundation  for  many  aimilar  popnlar 
worka  in  more  recent  timea.  'De  Yaletudiae  Litteratorum,'  Svo, 
Lausanne,  1766,  which  was  translated  into  {Venoh,  and  frequently 
reprinted,  and  of  which  the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  oj  F.  O. 
Boiaseau,  18mo,  Paris,  1826,  with  notes  by  the  ^tor,  «id  a  memoir 
of  the  author.  '  Easoi  snr  lea  Maladies  des  Qeoa  dn  Uonde,*  which 
has  also  gone  through  several  editions.  There  is  a  oomplete  edition 
of  his  works  by  J.  N.  HalM,  in  11  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1811,  with  notes 
by  the  editw  and  a  memoir  of  the  author.  Besides  theae  original 
works  Tiaaot  edited  at  Tverdun,  1779,  in  three  volumes  4to,  the 
treatise  (tflCotsagni,  'DoSadibnaatCaodaMotbommpar Au^Mnen 
IndagatiOf'  to  wnidi  ha  praflxad  a  history  of  tha  W»  and  Wo^  of 
the  author. 

•  TITE.  WILLIAM,  U.F.,  F.aa.  &&,  architect;  waa  bom  in  Lmdon 
in  1802,  and  studied  under  3Ir.  Laiog.  Although  poaseasing  an  exten- 
eive  city  conneotion,  and  carrying  on  a  large  busineaa,  Mr.  Tite  hod  not 
had  opportunities  at  mmMn^  hjs  name  very  genend^  known  by  any 
important  public  work  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  new  BoyiJ 
Exchange.  Hia  chief  woric  perhaps  was  the  Scotch  CSinnih,  Regeut- 
equare,  London,  erected  in  1828.  In  the  flrat  open  competition  of 
deeigns  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Tite  was  not  among  the  aaooesafnl 
competiton;  but  it  having  been  decided  that  neither  of  tbe  three 
designs  to  which  prises  were  awarded  waa  suitable  for  the  purpoee 
contemplated,  the  committee  reeolved  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
open  competition,  and  to  name  five  arohiteota  who  abottkl  be  tequeeted 
to  send  in  designs.  Three  of  these — Sir  B.  8nuAe>  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Chsilea)  Barry,  and  Mr.  Qwilt — declined  to  compete,  leaving  the 
field  to  the  other  two,  Mr.  Tite  and  Mr.  Cockwell ;  and  ultimately  tiio 
committee  decided  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Tite.  The  building  vras  com- 
pleted in  the  short  apaoe  of  three  years  from  its  oommenoemeut  near 
the  doae  of  1841,  at  a  cost  within  the  estimate  of  160,0002.,  and  opened 
in  atato  by  hec  Majesty,  October  28,  1844.  On  so  well  known  a 
structure  it  is  unnecesaary  to  ofifor  any  remarks :  it  may  suffice  to  aay 
that  ita  chief  architeotural  feature,  tbe  portioo  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns  at  tha  western  end,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  via  very  finest 
piaticoea  in  tbe  metropolis.  The  work  placed  the  arehiteet  in  the 
ibmncat  rank  of  his  pndasaicn,  but  it  remains  hia  on^  grand  work. 

Hia  subsequent  works  have  been  artistioally  of  a  oompsntively 
unimpOTtant  oharaeter.  The  ohief  are  the  Lrfmdon  and  Weetmioster 
bonk,  Lothbuty,  executed  1^  him  in  co^junotion  with  Mr.  Cookerell ; 
the  Vaoxhall  (original)  terminus  of  the  London  and  South- Western 
railway,  the  twminua  at  Southampton,  and  the  stations  along  the  line 
of  the  same  railway ;  the  BladtwoU  terminua  of  the  Loudon  end 
Blookwall  rsilway;  and  termini  and  atations  on  the  Caledonian, 
Scottish  Centnd,  and  various  other  rattvrays;  tbe  Londra  station 
of  the  Woking  Cemetery  Company,  and  other  buildings  far  com- 
mardal  purposes.  Mr.  Tite  haa  been  himself  a  good  de^  otmnaeted 
with  commercial  undertakings,  and  lately  with  political  matteia. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  North-Devon  railway;  a  director  (having 
fint  been  for  ten  years  deputy-ohsinnan  and  managing  director) 
of  the  Globe  Aaiaranoe  Company,  (to.  He  waa  also  for  awhile  vioe- 
preeident  of  the  Adminiatrative  Reform  Association,  aodar  whose 
auapices  he  unaucoeasfully  cooteated  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  and 
in  August  1854  was  returned  as  member  for  Batn,  for  which  plaoe  he 
was  re-elected  in  April  1867.  He  ia  (1S67)  President  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architeeta;  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tbe  Boyd  Society  in  1 885, 
and  ha  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquszies  a»d  of  the  Ueologicol 
BodetT.  Jfr.Titeistbaautborof  a'Reportof  aVidttothe&latea 
d  the  Bon.  Iridi  Sodefy  in  Londonderry  and  Gderaine  in  the  year 
1884;'  and  of  the  Introduction  to  a  'Catalogue  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities found  in  the  dte  of  the  Royal  Exchange.' 

TITI,  SANTI  DI,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  waa  bom  of  a 
noble  &mily  at  Boigo  Son  Sepolcro  in  Tasoany  in  15S8.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Bronatno,  and,  aooording  to  Lansi,  dao  stodied  under 
CellinL  While  at  Borne  be  waa  amfttoyad  npou  some  subjects  in  the 
ehapel  of  tbe  PalasBO  Sslviati,  and  painted  a  8t  Jerome  in  Sao.  Qio- 
vanni  de'  Fiorentini,  besides  exeoutug  several  works  in  the  Bdvedere 
of  the  Vatican.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  1666,  with  a  reputation 
for  great  ability  in  design ;  nor  was  his  reputation  at  all  diminished 
by  tbe  works  he  there  produced,  for  among  them  are  some  of  his  best, 
indttding  hia  Besurrection  and  Supper  at  Emmaos,  in  Santa  Crooe; 
of  which,  and  of  ids  other  perfonuanoes,  a  full  oocount  ia  g^ven  by 
Borghini,  in  his  '  Repoao.'  It  was  also  at  Florence  that  he  chiefly 
exerdaed  hia  profession  of  architect.  The  Caea  Dardanelli,  the  Villa 
Spini  at  Peretola,  and  his  own  house  at  Florence^  are  enumerated 
among  his  woika  of  that  daoa.  but  without  mfich  omnman^liou.  He 
iaaaldhcnwm  to  have  diapf^[9^|alt»^0^$FC««^ 
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tMtnnl  bftokgroondi  In  pftinting,  in  wlddL  Iw  aUo  showed  great 
knowledge  of  penpeoUve.  Hii  peiuul  wee  frequently  employed  on 
merely  temporuy  decorations,  either  on  ooouiona  of  solemn  fnnetal 
ol»equiee  or  splendid  festiTities,  of  which  latter  kind  were  those  whioh 
he  painted  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Buke  of  Brao- 
ciana  Santi  died  in  1603,  leaving  a  aon  named  Tiberio,  who  was  also 
an  artist  and  who  did  nob  long  snrriTe  him. 

TITIAN.  TIZIA'NO  TECE/IiLIO.  oommonly  called  TITUK, 
one  of  the  greatest  planters  of  modem  timee,  was  bom  at  Capo  del 
Cador^  a  small  place  on  the  riTer  Piave  in  the  VeneUan  state,  in  1477, 
[the  common  accounts  U(j  1480].  He  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Tecellio,  of  which  was  San  Tixiano,  biehop  of  Uden&  At  the  age  of 
about  ten  youog  Titian  was  sent  by  his  fathn  to  Teoioe  to  an  nude, 
to  be  ^aced  wiUi  some  cnnpetuit  painter.  He  was  flxst  placed  with 
Sebasnaoo  Zueoatt,  and  shorty  afterwards  with  Gentile  Bulinl,  vbom 
however  he  also  soon  left  for  QioTanni  his  brother,  the  moit  eminent 
painter  of  his  time  at  Yenice.  Titian  Boon  surpassed  his  macter. 
His  early  works,  in  themBalvee  wtraordinary,  are  infinitely  more  so 
when  compared  iritb  the  works  of  the  leading  artists  of  Yenioe  of  hia 
time.  Hia  early  portraits  are  finished  with  remarkable  care,  drawn 
in  excellNit  teat^  and  anna  of  his  piotnrea  rival  the  works  of  the 
Duidi  and  tAd  Oerman  arUsts  in  fiidsh :  there  is  in  the  gallery  of 
Dresden  a  picture  of  the  Tribute  Mosey  of  this  desoriptioa.  The 
great  improToment  in  the  works  of  Titian  npoa  those  of  Qiovanni 
Bellini  and  bis  school  has  been  oonsideTed  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
derived  from  tJie  works  of  Giorgione  di  Cattel  Franco  who  had  appro- 
priated maoh  of  the  style  of  Liooardo  da  Vind.  [Oioboions.] 
Qiorgione  was  two  years  the  seDior  of  Titian,  and  their  worica  were  so 
Uucfa  alike  that  they  could  not  alwi^  be  distingoislied ;  but  the 
merit  of  introducing  uia  new  style  into  Venice  belongs  to  Gioi^gionc^ 
Those  two  painters  were  fallow-pupils,  and  for  some  time  friende, 
until,  npon  an  occasion  when  Titian  was  appointed,  or  Qiorgione 
employed  him,  to  assist  him  in  some  frescoes  for  the  new  fondaco  de' 
Tedesobi  (Qerman  warehonse),  the  portitm  exeeated  1^  Titian  was 
preftrred  to  that  of  Qiorgione  by  some  of  hia  own  fiiuidi^  and  a  jealott^j 
aioae  between  them. 

At  the  death  of  Gtioranni  Bellini  in  1512,  Titian  was  employed 
the  state  to  complete  a  work  in  the  Sale  dd  Chan  Cosaiglio  of  the 
Homage  of  Frederic  Borbarossa  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  he  had 
left  unfinished.  Titian  completed  the  picture,  bat  he  made  many 
alterations  in  it;  the  eenate  was  however  so  well  satisfied  vrith  the 
woric,  that  they  presented  him  with  the  offloe  of  La  Senseria,  with  a 
salary  of  abont  800  erowna  per  annum,  by  whkb  he  woe  ouiged  to 
paint  for  eight  erowna  the  portrait  of  eve^  doge  created  In  hia  time, 
to  be  placed  in  tiie  palace  of  St.  Hark.  He  painted  by  virtue  of  this 
place  the  portraits  of  Pietro  Lando,  Frauceeeo  Donato,  Uarcaotonio 
Trevissno,  and  the  Yenieri :  he  was  unable  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  laat  two  d<^  itf  his  time  on  aooount  of  the  infirmitiea  of  am. 

In  1614  Titian  painted  his  Baoebus  and  Ariadne,  and  other  Baocha- 
nalian  and  dmUsr  works  in  the  palace  of  Alfonso  I.,  cUike  of  Femia, 
which  display  his  extraordinary  power  of  seeing  and  imaaHTig  nature 
to  a  renuu^ble  d^ree.  It  was  npon  a  door  in  an  i^Murtment  of  this 
palaoa  that  he  painted  hia  oelebrated  picture  of  the  Ti^te  Honey 
notioed  above :  it  repreaente  a  Phazisee  showing  Christ  a  piece  of 
money,  who  appeara  to  be  asking  him  the  question,  "  Whoae  ia  this 
image  and  aoperecriptionf  The  fignraa  are  half-length  and  of  the 
nKtaraTsisei  He  pirated  also  at  the  same  time  the  portoait  of  the 
duke  with  his  hand  reating  upon  a  oaonon,  and  one  of  the  Signora 
lAnra,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  duke.  All  tiiese  pictoree 
are  amongst  Titian's  finest  works;  and  Uiobel  Angelo,  when  he  first 
•aw  the  dnke'a  portrait,  ia  said  to  have  excdaimed,  **  Titian  alone  ia 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  painter,"  Titian  beoama  aoqnainted  at 
Fteiam  with  Arioatok  and  paintad  his  poctcaii  The  poet  eompUmenlB 
tlie  painter  in  his  'Oriando  Faiioao'  (a  xnlil.  2) 

*■  nutlaao^  Bafiel,  Tislim,  ch'onoia 
Hen  men  Csdore,  ebo  quel  Teneiia  e  XrrUno.** 

In  1016,  ahortiy  after  he  returned  from  Ferrara  to  Yenioe,  he  painted 
is  oil  his  funona  picture  of  tiie  Asaumption  of  the  Yirgin,  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  ohomh  of  Santa  Uaria  gloriosade*  Etari:  it  Is  now 
in  the  Academy  of  tbe  Fine  Arte  at  Vraice.  This  i^otnre  is  very 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life :  in  tlie  higheet  part  is  Qod 
the  Father  between  two  angali;  in  the  middle  the  Yirgin  ascending, 
aeoompanied  by  angels;  and  on  the  ground  are  the  twelve  apoetlea 
witn«Ming  tiie  mitaue.  It  is  oertunly  one  of  the  finest  jdotoree  in 
the  world,  grand  in  ounpositiim  and  design,  and  in  oobuiing  wonder* 
taL  Titian  sevw  avpassed  it  in  tluia  re^aots  bj  any  of  bis  later 
worfca. 

This  and  the  works  Titian  p^ted  at  Femra  so  spread  Us  reput*- 
tuMi,  that  he  was  invited  by  Leo  X.  to  Rome.  Bafiaelle  entrrated 
him  to  make  the  journey;  the  deaths  however  of  the  pope  and 
Ra&elle  in  1C20,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  projeot  He  waa  mvited 
likewise  about  the  same  time  by  Francis  L,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
to  IVanee;  an  invitation  which  he  showed  no  diaiwrition  to  aeeepb 

In  1628  he  painted  his  odebrated  piotare  of  Sb  Peter  Martyr,  for 
the  ohapel  of  that  saint,  in  the  ohureh  of  SS.  Qiovanni  e  Paolo.  This 
w<«k  hoa  been  extravagai^y  praised  by  many  critics,  both  for  ita 
arraogement  and  exeonUon ;  the  landsoi^  ia  particolar^  excellent. 
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Algarottt  oalla  It  a  picture  « Ithout  a  &nU :  Its  general  troth  and 
appearance  of  reality  are  not  its  least  remarkable  propertiee.  liiis 
pictore,  as  well  as  AeKiimption  already  mentioned  are  painted  in 
a  much  freer  style  than  Titian's  earlier  works.  Aretin  wrote  in  15S6 
a  latter  to  Thbolo,  the  sculptor,  in  praise  of  the  St,  Peter  Martyr,  by 
which  we  learn  that  this  soulptOT  aaid  Benvenuto  CeUioi  were  strongly 
impreaaed  with  ita  extraordinary  exoellenoe.  It  was  full  16^  feethigb, 
by  nearly  10  Tvide,  was  painted  upon  wood,  but  waa  transferred  to 
couvaa  byM.  Haqiiin,  at  Paris,  in  1799.  This  noble  picture  was  Tm- 
iiappUy  burnt  in  a  fire  which  destrOTad  the  church,  in  August,  16S7. 

In  consequenos  of  the  St  Peter  martyr,  Titian  reoeiveia  a  eomnUs* 
sion  to  paint  the  Yiotory  of  the  Yenetians  over  the  Janiasariee  in  the 
great  oouncil'ohamber  at  Venice^  whtoh  was  considered  the  beet 
piotare  there :  it  perished  by  fire,  bat  there  is  a  print  <rf  it  by  Fontana. 
Another  oelebrated  pictore  which  Titian  pidnted  about  the  SMna  time 
was  his  St.  Sebastian,  for  the  church  of  San  ITloolo  de'  Frari,  at 
Yenice,  but  now  in  the  Yatican  at  Rome.  This  work  also  baa  been 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy,  especially  for  its  oolonring :  it  has  been 
engraved  by  Lefevre. 

KotwitMtandiiy  Titian'a  great  repotation,  he  lived  in  a  very  bumble 
way  until  he  obtained,  throngh  his  friend  Aretin,  the  notioe  and  the 
patrMiage  of  the  ampuor  Ckules  T.  In  1680  Cfaarlea  sent  for  him  to 
Bologna  to  pdnt  his  portrait :  he  painted  that  of  Ippolito  de'  Uedid 
at  the  same  time,  beaide»portraita  of  many  other  distinguished  peiaon. 
ages;  and  he  received  also  several  otiier  commtewone  from  the 
emperor.  Titian  went  from  Bologna  to  Mantua  with  tbe  Duke 
Frederico  QonEBga,  for  whom  he  executed  many  woriu;  amongst 
them  eleven  of  Me  twdve  Oaaara.  Domitjan  waa  painted  by  Bemar* 
dino  Camid :  tb^  were  lest  in  1680  at  the  plonderiag  of  Uantua,  bat 
they  have  been  often  copied.  Ia  1582  Titian  went  a^ain  to  Bolt^a, 
and  painted  the  emperor  a  eeoond  time :  about  this  time  also  he 
appeue  to  have  accompanied  Charles  into  Spain,  and  remaiaed  there 
tfaree  years,  during  which  time  he  executed  many  celebi-ated  works ; 
bat  tlMce  will  be  occasion  to  mention  thla  subjeot  lower  down.  In 
1686  also  Titian  ^^peara  to  have  met  Chariea  at  Aati,  aftw  hia  retom 
froni  Aftlca. 

In  1537  he  painted  for  the  ohureh  of  Santa  Maria  degV  Angell,  at 
Hurauo,  an  Annondatioo,  which  waa  rejected  on  account  of  tbe  prlca^ 
SOO  crowns  (about  100  guineas);  and  he  presented  the  cdctore  to 
Chariea  Y,,  who  sent  him  2000  crovraa  In  return.  In  1541  he  painted 
the  Deeeent  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  upon  tbe  Apostles  for  Uie  altar  of  tbe 
ohnndi  of  Santo  &drito;  and  three  otiiers,  in  oil,  for  the  odlin^  the 
Saorifice  <tf  Abraham,  David  and  Gollah,  and  tiie  Death  of  AbeL 
Copies  were  afterwaida  snbatituted  for  these  worka,  which  ware  re- 
moved to  Santa  Haria  della  Salute ;  and  in  1643  he  painted  a  lecture 
of  the  Virgin  and  San  Tiziano  for  his  native  plaoe,  in  which  ho  intr»- 
duoed  his  own  portrdt  In  the  same  year  lie  was  invited  Pope 
Paul  IIL  to  Bologna,  and  painted  his  portrait  there,  a  ealeteated 
pictare,  with  whieh  tlie  pope  was  ao  mneh  pleaaad,  that  lie  reqaerted 
l^tian  to  go  vrttii  him  to  Bome ;  hot  the  painter  was  oUiged  io  dediiM^ 
on  aocoont  of  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  whom  he 
painted  aevend  piotorea. 

A  letter  from  Aretin  to  Titian,  of  the  year  1545,  ahowa  in  what 
great  &voor  Titian  stood  with  the  government  of  Yenice :  it  speaks  of 
hie  lerge  pension,  and  tiie  many  imposts  from  which  he  was  exempted. 
la  the  same  year  there  waa  a  nlae  repeat  of  his  death,  wUch  appears 
to  have  distresaed  the  emperor,  from  a  letter  whidi  Titba  umself 
wrote  to  (diaries  to  oontiwliot  it.  In  this  year  also  Titian  visited 
Bome>  and  painted  Paul  IIL  again,  with  the  Cardinal  Famese  and 
Duke  Ootavio  Farnese  in  one  group.  Kortboote  terms  thia  picture 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  portrdt  in  the  worid ;  and  he  relates  that 
he  and  Fuseli  eaw  it  together  at  Capo  di  Hont^  at  ITi^leB,  and  the 
latter  eieleimad  upon  sedi^  lt»  "Tbat  ia  true  hiatory." 

Aretin  wrote  several  lettece  to  Titian  whilat  he  was  at  Borne,  one  of 
which,  dated  October,  1546,  he  finishes  by  lequeeting  blm  not  to  be  so 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  ohapel,  as 
to  forget  to  make  hasto  hadk,  and  be  absent  from  him  and  Sansovioo 
all  the  winter.  Hiohd  Angelo  vuited  Titian  witii  Yasari  in  tbe 
Belvedan^  whilat  he  was  painting  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  DanaS,  and 
Yasari  a^  he  praised  the  irfotore  very  mndi  in  the  preaence  of 
Titian :  end  be  afterwards  spoke  veiy  highly  of  hia  oofonifog  and 
execution ;  bnt  he  obeerved  that  it  was  a  pl^  tiiat  the  Yenetian 
painters  had  not  a  bettw  mode  of  study,  and  were  not  early  initiated 
in  aonnd  principles  of  drawing:  and  he  added,  that  if  lltian  had 
been  as  much  aaosted  art  as  ha  waa  by  nature^  nothing  oould 
surpass  him. 

Titian  4>peat«  to  have  left  Borne  in  Uaj  1046;  and  he  lislted 
Florenoe  m  nis  retom  to  Yenloab  Yasari  hoiwever  says  that  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian  dd  Picanbo,  in  1547,  Pope  Paul  IIL  ofiered  his 
office  of  keeper  of  the  seals  of  lead  to  Titiw,  which  however  Titian 
dedined,  and  this  baa  led  some  writers  to  suppose  that  Titian  must 
have  been  then  in  Rome,  bat  it  is  most  probable  that  the  oSer,  if 
made,  was  fbrwarded  to  Titian  after  his  return  to  Yenice.  Late  in 
1547  he  waa  imitsd  the  emperor  to  Aogsburg;  whither  he  went  in 
the  beginning  of  1648.  In  Uff  O  be  went  again  to  Charles  to  Aogsborg 
and  in  1568  is  said  to  have  aaoompaoied  him  into  Spun,  where  accord- 
ing to  some  aoootmts,  he  remained  three  yeara^  bat  tills  ia  certainly^ 
iBeorteek  It  was  at  Barcelona  that  <^ariea  ereaied  Titian  v&ait 
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palatine  of  th«  empire  ud  mads  him  knight  of  the  order  of  St  lago. 
Id  the  pAteot  of  no^tjr  given  at  Barcelona,  an  fiidolfi  ta,y%,  in  1555, 
whioh  ocH^t  probii>ly  to  be  15&S,  Titian  is  styled  boeidee  count  pala- 
tine^ kni^t,  and  ooont  of  the  sagred  Lateran  palace,  and  of  tixe 
imperial  ooiui  and  eonaiatoiT.  Cfaarlea  left  Barcelona  in  1643,  and  did 
not  ratuni  until  1556 :  for  this  leaaon  Bermudas  oooolodea  that  1558 
in  Ridolfi  haa  originated  from  an  error  of  the  oopjut  for  1536.  Ber- 
mndes  auppoKa  that  Titian  left  Spain  in  Hay  1585,  when  dtarleB 
weot  to  Africa,  and  that  he  weot  to  that  oouatry  in  1582,  after  he 
painted  Charlea  for  a  seoond  time  at  Boli^a.  Titian  painted  aevetal 
worka  in  Spain ;  bat  of  those  whioh  were  in  the  royal  ^Ueriea  it  ia 
not  exactly  snown  which  wen  painted  in  Spain,  or  whioh  wen  aant 
there  ftom  Italy,  both  to  Charlea  and  to  Philip,  or  whidk  wan 
pnrchaaed  after  the  death  of  Titian.  Then  an  hoverer  in  Spain 
aereral  of  Titian'*  maaterpieoea :  a  Slee^dng  Venua,  "a  matchleea 
deity,"  aa  Cnmberland  terms  it,  which  waa  saved  from  the  oonflagm- 
ti<m  of  the  Fxado,  in  the  time  of  Philip  IT.,  by  whioh  eevenl  of 
Titian'*  and  other  Taluable  piotorea  were  deatroyed;  alao  two  eelo> 
bntad  grouH  firom  the  Lndoviai  palaoa  at  Borne,  oii«  of  Baeehanaia, 
theotherof  Cn^nda;  s  LaatSiqtpor  In  the refeetotr of  the  Basoiial^ 
punted  for  I^ihp  IL  ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  St.  Margaret  with 
the  DragoD.  The  Last  Snppw  was  seat  by  Titian  to  Philip  in  16S4; 
and  in  an  accompaDving  letter  ha  atatea  uiat  he  had  been  oeeapied 
aevMi  yaara  over  it,  daring  which  time,  to  nae  hia  own  worda,  he  had 
laboured  almoat  oontinaa%  upon  it :  thia  is  another  teatimony  that 
Titian  wia  not  in  Spain  ao  late  aa  1568  and  the  foUoiring  yean.  In 
thii  letter  Titian  oomplaiu  of  the  izvegularily  irith  whkdi  two  granta 
made  to  lum  by  the  emperor,  in  1641  and  1648,  were  paid,  amounting 
to  400  crowns  per  aonnm.  Pliillp  answered  it  in  1668,  and  gave 
peremptory  orders  that  ih»  aoms  ahoald  be  duly  paid,  with  the  follow- 
log  admomtion,  in  hia  own  handwriting,  to  the  governor  of  Milan : 

Toa  know  how  I  am  interaated  in  tliia  Mder,  as  it  affiuta  Titian; 
eomidr  with  it  therafefo  In  anoh  a  mannar  u  togive  nu  no  occasion  to 
repeiitifc."  These  400  erowu,  togetliar  with  tha  800  granted  by  the 
Btate  were  alone  anffident  to  aupport  Titiao  in  a  oomfottable  manner ; 
and  the  income  derived  from  his  works  enabled  him  to  live  in  great 
affloenoe  :  hia  houae  waa  a  place  of  reeort  to  the  noblea  of  Yenioe. 
He  painted  many  loctorea  for  Philip.  In  a  lettw  addresaed  by  Titian 
to  Philip,  ahortly  after  Philip  married  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Titian 
meuliaui  a  Vanua  and  Adoaia,  which  he  sent  Um  at  the  aama  time^ 
aleo  a  DanaS,  which  he  had  previously  aenii  and  a  Feneoa  and  Andco- 
med^  and  a  Medea  and  Jaaon,  which  he  was  about  to  aond ;  Ukewiae 
a  religioaa  piece,  whidi  he  had  bad  ten  yean  in  hand.  He  doea  not 
name  thia  r^igioua  piece ;  bat  about  thia  time  he  painted  hia  calebrated 
pictun  of  tiie  Mar^rdom  of  San  Lorenzo  for  Philip  IL  :  It  is  a  night 
aoHia^  and  the  whole  light  of  the  piotore  li  from  the  fire,  two  torbhea, 
and  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven.  In  thia  fiotore^  tluniKh  he  was  then 
old,  miua  has  din>layed  a  power  of  oompoaiUon  and  deaign  eaual  to 
Ua  colouring,  and  has  much  anrpaaaad  every  other  maater  who  haa 
painted  thia  subject:  he  repeated  the  i^ctnre,  wiUi  some  slight 
altetotions  in  the  baokgroond,  for  the  church  of  the  Jeanits  at  Venice. 
Titian  often  repeated  Iiia  pictarea;  bat  the  principal  part  of  the 
copies  wan  painted  by  bis  seholan:  he  flniahed  them  only,  but  he 
generally  faitrodnoed  some  alterations  in  the  baokgronuda. 

In  1668  Vaaaii  viaited  nUao.  and,  altiiongh  he  was  then  eighty-nine 
yeara  of  age,  he  found  him  with  his  peoeil  in  his  hand,  and  derived 
gTMtpleaaare  from  hia  oonveraation.  The  peodl  of  Titian  however  was 
active  for  atill  ten  years,  although  the  pictures  he  produced  at  tiiia 
time  were  not  calculated  to  add  to  hia  reputation :  they  an  extremely 
carelees  and  sli^t  in  their  execution.  He  died  of  the  plague  on 
August  27th,  1676,  with  the  reputation  of  thegnateat  ooloumt  and 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  tnat  evar  lived;  and  having  hinualf 
enjoyed  a  European  fame  for  upwards  of  eeveoty  years.  He  waa 
buried,  by  express  permiaaion  of  the  anute  (which,  as  he  died  of  the 
plague,  was  necessary),  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
'  riorioaa  de'  I^ari,  when  liis  &moua  piotun  of  the  Aasumption  of  the 
virgin  stood  befon  it  wsa  removed  to  the  Aoademy ;  but  bo  mtmnment 
haa  yet  been  raised  to  hinv  tbon^  a  aplndid  one  ma  pngeoted  in 
Caoova'a  time. 

Muoh  has  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  aome  reoent  critics  of 
different  schools,  in  diBpara^waent  of  the  deaign  <^  Titiao ;  yet,  aa  far 
oa  r^ards  propria^  of  deeiga,  then  can  be  no  oomparieon  between 
the  earlier  and  best  worka  of  Titian  and  those  of  the  anatomical 
cobool  of  Florence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj.  In  the 
worka  of  Titian  there  ia  no  ootentation  of  any  kind  irtiMlwTor;  no 
artifice.  In  oompoaition,  in  design,  in  chia^osourc^  and  In  eolouring^ 
he  rought  truth  only,  and  that  aoooidlng  to  hia  own  pension  of  it. 
It  ia  generally  allowed  that  for  the  laotorial  imitation  of  nature, 
without  any  addition  or  selection,  Titian  has  soipaasedall  the  other 
great  painten  of  Italy ;  but  in  invention,  oompoaition,  and  deaign  he 
was  mferior  tomaoy  of  the  great  painten  of  Borne  and  of  FlorMioe; 
yetfndeaignhehasWnoauperiorintbeTenetisnBaho^  Hlaw(^ 
pia*iy  hiatorical,  or  aimpU  piotoreB  of  recorded  futi,  and  he  is 
aaid  to  have  alwaya  painted  from  natoreu  It  is  in  eolouiing  that  Titian 
ia  preeminent :  the  aame  graadeur  of  colour  and  effect  chanctoise 
eff eiythiog  tiiat  he  painted— whether  in  the  figure,  in  the  landacape,  in 
the  dr^ariea^  or  in  oUier  acceesoriea.  Hia  dhiar'oBcun  ia  true,  because 
in  ha  wwksit  is  a  part  of  the  oolonring^  but  it  never  ooastitatea^  as 
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in  some  of  the  worka  of  Correg^,  an  independent  object,  ^tian'a 
object  appears,  from  his  works,  to  have  been  to  prodoce  a  futiifol 
imitation  of  every  appearance  of  natun  in  what  he  roprooented— 
thus  we  find  in  all  hia  beet  pictnrea  that  infinite  vsiiety  of  local  tones 
which  i^pear  in  nature.  Hewas  one  of  the  flrat  who  commanoad  tho 
practtoe  of  glasiag.  He  ezoelled  in  womra  and  in  children:  his 
numerous  Tenuaea,  aa  they  are  called,  an  well  known :  of  tfaeeo 
perhaps  the  moat  richly  and  toanepanntiy  coloured  ia  that  at  Dresden ; 
then  is  a  du|dioate  of  thia  pictun  in  the  FitswUliam  Museum  at 
Camlnidge.  In  his  naked  men  he  waa  not  ao  suooeaaful :  peibape  of 
these  the  beat  is  his  John  the  Baptirt,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
fiarmaily  in  the  drarch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggime.  Then  an  two 
other  remazkaUo  pictuno  hj  TUitn  In  the  oolleotion  of  tiie  Venetian 
Acadony  which  nave  not  been  mentioned — a  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  a  DepoaiUcm  from  the  CroM.  The  former,  originally 
belonging  to  tiie  old  church  della  Carith,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
l^tian'a  simple  and  natural  style  of  oompoaitioo ;  It  contains  many 
poztnita:  the  latter  is  a  remu^mble  spaoiuen  of  the  anrpriatng  bold- 
noHoftoBA.yettrathaiidbcillian^ef  oolomiiift  which  dlstingniah 
the  beat  of  hiilatest  worlA 

Then  la  no  list(rf  the  w(^  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not  be  an  ea^ 
task  to  make  one.  His  portraits  an  exbwnely  numerous,  and  in  thia 
department  he  is  almoat  untveraally  oonridered  to  have  anrpoaeed  all 
other  painterly  not  excepting  Vondyck.  There  ia  at  Windsor  a  pictun 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  aome  senator,  by 
Titian,  whicb  oannofc  ba  too  Ughly  pr^aed:  it  Is  oertalnly,  for 
colonring,  one  oi  the  flrat  pieturea  in  the  worid.  Then  an  sevenl 
other  admirable  [deoes  by  Titian  lo  Eogland  :  two  in  the  Bridgewater 
Qaltery,  of  Aoteon  and  Calisto ;  the  Prinoeas  Eboli  with  Philip  II.,  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  Orieaos  Gallery,  the  r^titioo  of  the  Dresden 
Venus  mentioned  above;  and  the  Comoro  Family,  at  Northumber- 
land HouBS.  Then  is  also  in  the  Louvn  at  Paria  a  remarkably  fine 
pictun  for  the  composition  of  colour,  rapmentlng  the  Entombment 
of  Chrirt:  it  Is  a  repetition  of  Uio  pictun  of  tlie  aanu  lolgeet  in  Uie 
Manfrini  palace  at  Venice.  The  National  Oollery  contains  eight 
pictures  attributed  to  Titian,  of  which  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and 
Venua  and  Adonis  ore  brilliant  examples  of  hia  manner  of  painting 
mvtbnlogicol  subjects,  and  the  •  Arioato,'  of  hia  style  of  portraiture. 

Titian,  Aretin,  and  Sanaovino  Uie  orohiteot,  wen  great  friends,  and 
wan  almost  inaspanble  whan  at  Teniee.  Titian  painted  Aretin 
aaveral  timea;  he  is  also  said  to  have  punted  tovenl  portraits  of 
AriovtOi  who  was  likewise  his  friend :  then  la  one  in  the  Moofrini 
palaoa  at  Venice.  Considering  Titian's  great  nputation,  littie  is 
known  ooncaming  his  private  life^  but  be  appean  to  have  been  of 
an  amiable  dispoidtion  and  agreeable  oonveraation :  he  seems  however 
to  have  been  partioularly  susceptible  of  jealou^.  He  ia  said  to  have 
been  even  ao  jealous  of  hia  own  brother  Franesseo  Veoellio,  tliat  he 
induoed  him  to  give  up  painting  and  to  follow  tha  oecupation  of  a 
merchant;  hia  reputed  jealousy  of  Tintontto  as  a  boy  haa  been 
mentioned.  [Tunosnro.] 

His  Uognphen  Kidolfi  asd  othen  relate  aeverol  anecdotes  ahowing 
bis  intimoCT  with  Charlea  Y.,  and  the  reapeot  that  the  emperor  had 
for  him.  upon  one  oocaaion,  when  Charlea  waa  present^  whilst  he 
waa  punting,  Titian  lat  fall  bn»h  fall,  and  tha  emperor  immadlataly 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  aayin^  "  lltian  la  worUky  of  being 
served  by  CtDBor"  ("Titiano  e  degno  esaen  aervito  da  Cesare"), 
Ncrthcote  the  painter  wrote  a  Life  of  Titian,  or,  aa  some  eay,  got 
Haalittto  write  it  for  him:  'The  Life  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of 
the  Distinguished  Pereona  of  his  Time/  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  18S0. 
This  b0(A  of  784  pages  ia  a  maaa  of  matter  thrown  together  without 
jodgmsnt  or  arrangemant^  and  it  contains  aeveral  inaecmwdes  uid 
anno  oontradictioBa;  It  eonabts  of  two  reviews  of  Titian's  lifc,  wblhib 
an  distinct  livea;  the  aeeond  nview,  'from  Biddfl,  Tioomi,  and 
others,'  beginning  with  oh.  zxviiLor  pue  78  of  the  aeeond  volume,  ia 
the  better  portion  of  tiie  work,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  other  portion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appredote  fully  the  powen  of  Titian  It  is  neces- 
asiy  to  aumino  Us  wortv  stt  Venioa;  alter  Teoka  he  ia  aaan  to  moat 
advantage  in  Madrid.  Barmvdea  has  oivan  a  kind  of  Uat  of  his  pnblio 
wwks  in  Spain,  in  Ida  'Dictionary  of  Spanidi  Artitta be  ennmentea 
lUKNitd^i^.  Dtian's  aoholara  wera  not  -very  numenua:  the  best 
were  Paxia  Bordon^  Bonifacio  Veneaiano,  Girolamo  di  Tisiano,  and  hia 
aon  Oniio  VeoelUo.  Hia  imitatora  were  mon  so,  for  they  include  to  a 
certain  extent  all  tiie  great  painten  ot  Venice  of  hia  time^  who 
aoqnirad  a  npolation  snbaeqoent^  to  hia  own.  Titian  ia  said  to 
have  angravad  on  coMwr  and  on  wood. 

Then  wera  aeveral  other  painten  of  the  family  of  the  VaoeHi,  for 
whom  aee  Ybcxltjo. 

TITSINOH,  ISAAC,  one  of  the  most  able  dviliona  in  the  Dutch 
Eaat  Indian  service  during  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  174(k  He  entered  the  aervioe  (tf  tiie  Eut  India  Company  of  Hol- 
land at  an  eariyoM,  and  roaa  to  the  rank  of  eonnaeUw.  Hlsnatnnlfy 
vigorous  COD  BtituttoD  daflod  tha  pestilential  eOtots  of  the  climate  of 
Batavia,  when  in  the  course  of  eeventeen  yean  he  caw  the  entin  body 
of  hk  oollaagues  twioe  renewed.  He  was  sent  as  auporcargo  to  Japan 
in  1778.  The  vrar  whi<d)  then  raged  prevented  the  desratoh  of  the 
ship  sent  annually  from  Batavia  to  the  Dutch  factory  et  Dedma,  and 
Titsiogh  was  in  oonasque&oe  detained  then  for  aeverai  He  did 
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not  qait  Wl  1784.  Aft«r  liia  retum  to  Biterim  he  WM  appointed 
sovemor  of  the  Datoh  fiutory  in  the  Tidnify  of  dumdimigora :  bow 
loDg  he  filled  thifl  office  1*  naoertuD. 

la  1791  Titeingk  wu  ftppointed  by  the  goTernment  at  Batana  chief 
of  the  embeety  which  Ven  Btmuo,  hoping  to  be  fainuelf  appoiiited 
ambMHtdor*  hu  penaadad  them  to  Mad  to  the  eonrt  of  Fmo.  The 
miition  leA  Canton  on  the  23ad  of  November  1794,  and  mu^d  lliak 
city  on  it*  retara  oo  Uie  11  th  of  Hay  1 796.  The  iH-health  of  Titam^ 
daring  the  greater  put  of  bis  resideooe  at  Pekin  oaawd  the  diaoharge 
of  the  foncUoDt  of  ambaasodor  to  devoWe  in  great  meaaore  on  Van 
Bra&m.  Not  long  after  the  tarmioation  of  this  miadon  Titnngh 
retamed  to  Hollud,  after  a  reaidenoa  of  about  thirfy<one  yean  in 
the  Eaat  The  iaTolantaty  prtdongatioa  of  hia  r»d«noa  in  Japan  had 
enabled  liim  to  obtain  a  graatar  amount  <tf  infotnuttitm  zumve  to 
thoee  islanda  than  hia  prMeceasora,  and  the  Mendihipa  he  had  oon- 
brnoted  with  several  of  the  noblea  enabled  him  to  procure,  at  a  later 
date,  by  their  good  offices,  material  addltioni  to  the  colleotiona  he  had 
made  bimaslf.  He  waa  acknowledged  both  by  the  J^ianesa  and 
Chinese  to  poaaeas  a  knowledge  of  their  oostoma  and  manners  rare  in 
a  Eoropaaa.  He  waa  esteemed  hj  hia  oidlaagnes  for  hia  bnsfaiasa 
talenta;  and  the  lUaati  of  Europe  who  had  u^illed  to  him  fcff  Infcv- 
mation  had  ever  found  him  as  eourteous  and  libaral  ai  he  waa  Intel* 
ligent :  oonaequently  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  (tf  Japan  were 
sntldpatad  on  bis  retnm  to  Earope.  Theae  azpeotations  were  how- 
ever fa  «  great  measure  disappointed.  With  the  exoeptlon  of  uifor> 
mation  wbtoh  he  supplied  to  Marsdeo,  De  Ghiiguea  and  otben,nothing 
appeared  during  bis  life;  and  after  his  deaw,  by  a  fever  which  be 
negleoted,  in  February  1812,  his  eoUaoUona  ware  diapened;  ooly  a 
portion  of  hia  manuampta,  maps,  and  onriostttea  were  ultimately 
racoTersd.  M.  Nepven,  wbo  had  become  the  porebaser  of  the  fkag- 
menta,  publiafaed  in  1819,'ln  two  Tola.  8to,  'C^moniea  uait^  au 
Japon  pour  las  Mariagea  et  les  Funtfraillei^  auinea  de  Details  ear  la 
Foudra  Dozia,  et  de  ht  Fr^faoe  d'un  livre  de  Cenfontatfe  sur  la  Fi6t6 
FOiala^  tradulfe  dn  J^ionais  par  fm  H.  Tltaingh.*  In  the  iottodootton 
to  the  Uemcrira  the  autiimr  atataa  that  many  m  the  moat  diatiaguished 
Japanese  are  folly  aware  of  the  advantage  their  ooantty  would  derive 
from  an  extended  intereoniae  with  foreigners  In  1820  M.  Abel 
K^musat  published  In  Svo,  from  the  manuaoripts  of  Titnag^  M^molr^a 
et  Aneedotea  de  la  Dynastie  r^pante  dea  £>iogouna,  soaveraina  du 
Japon,  aveo  la  D^aeription  dea  Fdtea  et  C^rSmoniea  obaervdea  aux 
diff^rentsa  ^poquaa  do  f  aon£e  h  la  oonr  da  oes  Princes,  et  na  Appsodlee 
contaoant  dea  -Dftaili  aur  la  PoSiie  das  Japon^  lour  Huure  de 
diviaer  I'Add^  &o.'  An  English  translation  of  these  two  works,  hj 
Frederic  Shoberl,  was  puUished  in  1832.  The  Toliunea  edited  by  IL 
B^mueat,  and  tiie  English  tranalaticm,  oontain  a  oatajogue  of  the  books, 
printed  and  in  manuaoript,  the  maps,  plans,  ooins,  A&,  ooUeoted  by 
Titnngh.  Among  the  manoaoripta  are  hia  joumid  of  travela  from 
Canton  to  Pekin ;  oopies  of  letters  addreaaed  by  him  to  various 
persona  during  the  year*  17M>  to  1797 ;  forty-six  autograph  letters 
addressed  to  bun  hj  Japaneae  fbnotaonaries  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
■ioaoaries;  thirty-five  autograph  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Volo^, 
Do  (iuignes,  aeolor.  and  other  eminent  literaiy  oharaotera;  and  an 
expoaititm  of  the  ofQoial  oonduot  of  M.  Titsingb.  The  twenty-fourth 
vmome  of  the  '  Aooalaa  dea  Toyagea'  oontaina  an  aoooont  of  the  island 
of  TasaoitKanslatadfromtiie  Japanese  1^  Titsingb,  and  a  'Notloa  aur 
Japon,*  In  Cbarpenlier  Cossigny's  'Jonm^  to  Bengal,*  oontaina  a 
rather  inaoourata  report  of  the  substance  of  oonvenationa  with  him 
reapectiag  that  oountry.  The  important  work  the  '  Japaneae  Em^- 
atopodia,  in  tlie  'BibUoth^ue  du  Roi,'  at  Fari^  was  obtained  from 
Titaingh. 

TITTUAKN,  JOHANK  AUaUST  HEINBICH,  one  of  the  moat 
dlatii^uished  German  theologians  of  modem  Umes,  waa  bora  on  the 
let  of  August  1778,  at  Lai^msaln,  where  hia  bther,  Carl  ChrMan 
Uttmann,  was  then  preacher.  Toung  Tittmann  waa  ori^nally  of  a 
very  wealdy  constitution,  but  he  gained  atroogth  aa  he  grew  oldw, 
cspeoially  from  the  ti^e  that  he  lived  at  Wittenberg,  where  bis  father 
was  appointed  prteposUoa  and  professor  in  the  year  177fi.  Hia  extra- 
cwdinary  talents  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology  and 
diiloaopbv  at  Wittenberg  u  early  m  178^  after  he  had  the  year 
befbre  pubUahed  a  Latin  eM/,  'De  VirgUio  Homerum  imltante^' 
Wittenberg  1787.  On  oompleting  hia  atudiea  there,  he  went  to 
Leipsigin  1792,  where  he  be^a  his  career  sa  academical  teacher  on 
the  16tb  of  Uay  1793.  Hia  talenta  and  the  extenaive  knowledge  lie 
possessed  at  this  earl;  age  would  have  made  him  the  first  theologian 
of  hia  time,  if  he  had  not  been  (^aenUy  drawn  away  from  his  regular 
atndisa,  and  oeauiAsd  with  diflbrent  subjeota.  Neverthelasa  he  die. 
tbguislied  himsetf  so  much,  that  in  1795  he  waa  appointed  morning 
preacho-  (FWlhprediger)  to  the  oniveraity,  and  the  year  after  profoaeor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  in  1800  profesaco'  of  theology.  la 
1806  he  was  madeadootor  of  divinity,  and  obtained  the  fourA  ordinary 
professorship  of  theology,  and  in  1818  he  became  first  prof eaaor  of 
theology  in  the  univeralty  of  LeipatB.  Durii^  the  last  year  of  hia  life 
lie  was  dean  of  the  eathadral  of  Uensen.  He  died,  in  oonasqMDoe  of 
a  oold  he  took  in  1828,  and  ot  -wiaAi  ba  never  reeorered,  on  tha  81st 
of  December  1881. 

Aa  an  aoademical  teacher  Tittmann  distinguished  himself  by  his 
aentenes8,soand  judgment,  and  by  the  siai{didty  and  ekanMBi  with 
which  he  treated  hia  anljeok   It  was  poriiapa  owiqg  to  the  vati^  of 
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aot^eofes  on  which  ha  had  tried  hli  atrangth,  that  in  hia  later  years  ha 
was  oompetant  to  undertake  the  most  varied  boriness  in  whiob  he  was 
employed  by  hia  goverament  At  the  oongress  of  Vienna,  which  he 
attended  toe  some  time,  he  apoke  with  great  fraokneBa,  and  particiUarly 
exerted  hlmaelf  to  realiae  his  Cavonrite  plan  of  uniting  the  Oennaa 
Ftaiteatant^  and  giving  to  thehr  body  a  new  eCTlwdaatioal  constitution. 
Bat  Ub  objoot  WM  not  atlahiad.  During  the  hut  yaara  of  hia  Ufa  ho 
waa  a  member  of  (he  flnt  ohamber  of  tha  Bason  d^otisa,  in  wliiah 
he  represented  the  universlfy  of  htip^  and  fObm  axerrawd  gnat 
influenoe  by  his  ability  and  hu  powera  as  a  speaker. 

The  numerous  writings  of  l^ttmann  are  distinguished  by  great 
olearneas  of  styles  thoee  written  in  Qennan,  as  well  aa  those  in  L^tin. 
The  following  are  the  meet  important  for  the  theological  student 
•Eaoyoloi^ie  der  TheologiwdMa  Winensohafteo,'  Lelpdg,  8vo,  179S; 
'Theodes,  tin  GeaprSch  ttber  den  Giauben  an  Qott,'  Leipzig,  8vo, 
1799;  <Ideen  au  einer  Apologie  dea  Glaubena,'  Leipsig,  8vo,  1799; 
'TheoD,  Oder  ilber  onaere  Hofihungen  naoh  dem  Tode,'  Leipsig, 
1801;  'Lehrbuoh  der  Homiletik,'  Brealau,  Svo,  1804;  ' Pragmataache 
Geaohiohte  der  Tliedogie  und  Religion  in  der  ProteatanUsehen  Eiroha 
wXhrend  der  swattaa  HUfte  dea  ISten  Jahrhunderta '  (of  this  excellent 
work  only  tha  first  vdume  appeared,  Brealau,  8vo,  1806} ;  'Ueber 
Supranaturalismas,  Rationalismus,  und  Ath^mus,'  8to,  Leipsig.  1816 ; 
' Ueber  Vereiiuguog  der  Evangeliachen  Kirdiea,' Leipsig,  1818;  'Die 
EvangeHsohe  Klrche  im  Jabre  1680  und  1880,'  Lelpdg,  8vo,  1830. 
Tittmann  also  edited  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Lnprig, 
12mo,  1824,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  Zcuaras  and  PhoUui'a 
Greek  Ijexioon,  Lripaig,  ito,  1608 ;  butof  this  woA  onlj  two  TClumsa 
appeared,  whiidioonUdn  the  Laziooa  of  ZonaraiL  He^aowroteagrssik 
number  of  dissertations  in  im^prammea  and  on  other  oooaatMiB^ 
which  were  edited  after  hta  death  hy  Hahn,  under  the  titles  '  Opuacula 
varii  Argumenti.  maximam  partem  dogmaticL  apol<^tid,  at  hiatorid^* 
Leipzig,  Svo,  1888.  Another  Latin  work,  *Da  Synonyinia  in  Novo 
Teatamento,'  was  edited  by  Be^,  Leips^  8vol  188S. 

TITUS.  FLAinUS  TESPASU'NUa^  the  son  of  the  Bmpenc 
Vespaaianni^was  bora  on  the  29th  of  Dsoembcr,  ^Jx.  40.  He  reooived 
hia  edacathm  together  with  yoaog  Britonnioua,  who  waa  p<»Boned  by 
Nero  in  a-D.  66,  and  as  Titus  fell  dangerously  ill  after  the  death  of  hia 
unfortonate  friuid,  it  was  said  and  believed  that  he  bad  drunk  a  part 
of  that  deadly  potion  by  whieh  Britaonicua  perished.  Titus  after- 
wards ereeted  two  itatuea  to  the  memoiy  of  the  oompanira  of  Ua 
youth.  Poaeaaaed  of  oncommon  beauty  and  vigour,  and  extraocdinazy 
talenta,  Titus  distinguished  himaalf  at  an  early  age.  The  flrat  eam- 
paigna  which  he  made  aa  tribunoa  militnm  were  in  Britannia  and 
Germany.  He  first  married  Aritndia  Tertulla,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  after  her  death,  Haroia  Fumilla,  who  waa  ot  a 
noble  family,  but  from  whom  he  was  divoroed  lome  time  after  she  bad 
borne  him  a  daughter.  Titna  became  afterwarda  qu^ostcv.  The  Jewi^ 
having  bean  <^pressed  Oeasina  Florni^  revonad  in  ajl  66,  and 
defeated  Ceitiaa  Gallns,  the  proomsul  of  Syria,  but  they  were  baateD 
by  M.  LianiuB  MuoiBnus,  the  new  prooonsul  of  Syria,  and  T.  Te*. 
paaianos,  the  Gather  of  Titua,  who  was  the  oommaader  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  legiona.  One  of  these  legiuis  was 
eommanded  by  Titus,  who  showed  aa  much  military  skill  as  peraooal 
oourage^  eqte^Uy  in  the  siege  and  o^ttare  of  the  towns  of  Tariohen 
and  Qamala  (a-D.  67).  During  hia  sojourn  in  Palestine  he  fell  in  hm 
vrith  Bwenioe^  tite  dsnghter  of  Herod  Agrippa.   [BuDricn  (6).] 

lo  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Nero  was  mordered,  and  Ghdba  no* 
eeeded  (a.d.  69).  In  oonaequenoe  of  this  evenly  T.  Vespseianus  sent 
his  son  Titus  to  Rome,  in  order  to  gain  the  &vour  of  the  new  emperor. 
Perhaps  slao  Vespasianus  wished  to  be  Informed  of  Qalba'a  intention 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Faleatina,  the  oommsnd  of  the  foroes 
employed  there  bring  an  offioa  by  wliich  Veapasianns  had  aoqoirail 
great  Influenoe  in  the  Bast  fl^adtna,  'Hiai,'  iL  1,  and  the  notea  to 
tiiis  J^uiugft  the  edition  of  Gronovina,  ii,  -p.  127-)  The  people  aaid 
that  Titoa  had  aome  hope  of  being  adopted  by  Oalba,  who  waa  old  and 
without  issue;  but  although  tUs  motive  of  his  going  to  Rome  is 
rejected  hy  Taeitas,  the  mere  existence  of  auob  a  rumour  provea  that 
Titua  had  already  attracted  the  public  attention.  When  Titoa  arrived 
at  Corinth  he  was  infonned  that  Galba  had  bean  murdered  <16th  of 
January,  69),  and  that  the  impMial  power  was  dlspntod  hj  Yitdlioi 
and  0th o. '  TIus  event  perplexed  hioL  Hia  oommiaaion  boiog  to  eon- 
gratulate  Oalba,  he  oould  not  expect  to  be  w^  reoeived  by  Vitelliua, 
by  whose  instigation  Gaiba  had  been  maseacred;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
prudent  to  adhere  to  either  of  the  imperial  rivals  before  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  his  father.  He  therefi>re  returned  to  Judsa.  There 
was  a  rumour  that  his  love  for  Berenloe  waa  the  aeorst  eaoae  of  Iiig 
retum;  but  however  strong  his  paarion  was,  it  never  prevented  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  On  bis  wsy  from  Oreeoe  to  Syria  he  landed  on 
Cyprus,  and  there  oouaulted  the  oracle  in  the  temple  of  Yenua  of 
Faphca.  Tlia  answer  was  favourable  with  regard  to  bis  voyage,  and 
highly  flattering  to  bis  ambition :  Sostratus,  the  priest  of  the  temple 
and  the  reporter  of  the  oracle^  promiaed  him  the  empin.  (Taaitn% 
'Hirt.,'  a  2-4 ;  Soetonius, '  Titus,'  o.  6.) 

Titus  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  ravolntioo  by  whltdi 
YiteUius  lost  his  power  a  short  time  after  hia  victory  over  bis  oom' 
petitor  Otbo  St  Biixellum.  Full  of  filial  admiration  for  the  character 
ot  his  father,  Titos  Mideavourad  to  remova  the  imly^bstacle  to  his 
snoeearioiw  whieh  adght  have  fj^'^V^^S'^'rC 
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Ves[»iisiuudB  ««  Rb  the  heftd  of  tlireo  legioua  and  a  •troug  body  of 
ftbkiliarles.  Thifl  obfltaele  was  a  aerioui  mtsatidentaiidibg  which 
existed  bettreett  VestHUiaQIU  and  MoadaDiu,  the  prooonsul  of  S^HA. 
Titus  sUceeeded  in  reconeillng  them.  Their  difference  had  chiefl;  a 
{Wlitioal  oharaeter,  yet  Titos,  by  the  mUdneia  of  hia  manner  and  by  the 
ibodea^  of  bia  pennaatotii  bfooghfe  together  two  higbly^ftkd  men 
who  Were  divided  by  the  most  intmctable  of  paasiona.  Supported  by 
Maoiaoue^  by  ^berhu  Aleiander,  and  by  Titua,  Vespadianus  was  pro- 
elalttiad  emperor  by  tite  army  ia  the  Eut,  while  his  brother  Ftavius 
Sabtnus  ocoupied  for  him  the  Capitol  in  Bonie,  and  compelled  Vltel- 
litis  to  lay  down  the  imperial  diadem.  [Vbspasiahos;  Tibeiiius 
ALBXAHDnt;  Vitbllio&]  VespasiaouB  left  JudeeA  for  RotUe,  and  the 
eomtUfeod  of  the  army  of  Judaea  and  the  contiuuainoii  of  the  war 
flevolved  npoa  Titua.  Domitianua,  the  younger  brother  of  Tltui^ 
naving  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  lather,  TitnS  Interceded  for 
him  With  brotherly  effectlon.   (Tacitus,  'Hist,'  it.  SI,  62.) 

The  army  In  Judtea,  of  which  Titus  was  now  the  commtttider,  cbb- 
lAsted  of  aiJE  legiOQe,  twenty  cohorts  of  allies,  eight  cOYps  of  cavtllt-y, 
the  treot*  ot  the  Kings  Agrippa  and  Sohemus,  the  aukilkries  of  King 
Aotlaehns  «f  Commagene,  and  a  small  body  of  Arabs.  After  a  long 
Mege,  Jemaalem  was  taken  by  storm;  the  whole  t^opulatlon,  more 
than  600,000  men,  was  masBacred ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Jewa 
were  dispersed  over  the  world  (2ad  of  September,  A.D.  70).  lb  this 
mehloraUe  siege  Titus  diBtiognished  btmself  both  aa  a  general  and  as 
A  soldier,  ftnd  it  is  said  that  he  killed  twelve  men  of  the  garrison  with 
hia  own  hand.  In  the  Mme  year  Titus  was  created  Cibsor  by  Yea- 
MslBBtit,  whose  eoUeague  he  waa  ia  bia  fint  oobaolahip ;  and  he  wu 
•gtia  constd  In  ^e  yettra  1%  74,  78.  76,  77i  and  78.  Teapaaianaa 
howerer  recalled  Ua  eon  fimm  JodsM.  A  rumour  waa  a^ead  Uiat 
Titus  secretly  Umed  at  making  himMlf  maeter  of  the  Sasl^  and  thia 
rnmoor  had  reached  YeBpajdanua. 

So  nnirersally  wai  Titus  beloved,  that  th«  army  Implored  him 
either  to  stay  with  them,  or  at  least  not  to  go  withont  them ;  bat  he 
obeyed  the  obmmand  of  his  father,  and  by  his  apeedy  return  proved 
that  thoae  rumours  were  entirely  unlbunded.  He  celebrated  a  triumph 
together  with  YespasianUB,  for  their  victories  over  the  Jews,  in  com- 
memoration  of  whieh  A  trinmphsl  arch  waa  erected,  which  te  still  one 
of  the  finest  monumwitfi  of  that  kind  existing  in  Rome.  Titua  waa 
Hkewise  tribune  iHtb  hia  father,  who  aeteemed  him  so  much,  that  he 
allowed  him  not  only  to  write  letters  in  his  name,  but  IdSo  to  draw  up 
the  Imperial  edicts,  ^netonln*  *Tltna,'  6.)  During  the  reign  of 
Yaspa^Bbus,  varieoa  high  AmetlMS  were  snecessively  etmf^rred  open 
Titu%  whose  oharaeter  however  aeems  to  have  been  somewhat  altered 
by  tha  influence  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  capital  He  was 
cbaiged  with  acting  rashly;  he  snbjected  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
having  ordered  the  murder  of  Cteolna,  which  was  an  aet  of  cruelty,  for 
Uioaen  Cesdna  was  guilty  of  treason,  he  had  not  been  legally  sentenced 
^aetoniuB,  'Titus/  6);  and  he  was  generally  reproaofaed  for  takhig 
mon^  frc»n  thoae  who  solicited  his  intetceuion  with  the  emperor. 
On  the  other  side  however  be  remonstrated  with  hia  fether  on  those 
measures  nhidi  this  very  economical  prince  adopted  for  the  purpose 
ot  improving  the  finanoest  which  were  exhausted  by  the  dissipation  of 
ThdhuL  He  wu  also  ebhrgsd  with  love  of  women.  Bbt  he  ordered 
Bersnies,  irbo  bad  followed  him  to  Boms,  to  go  hack  to  Judiea,  and  he 
ttius  proved  onee  more  that  his  passion  for  her  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Romans^ 
who,  by  the  example  of  Tiberias,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  knew  that  the 
virtue  of  exalted  men  is  exposed  to  great  temptatioua  abd  strange 
ehangea,  feared  that  Titos  would  beeome  a  new  proof  of  the  trutii  of 
th^  extMrienee. 

But  no  sooner  did  Titos  bsoome  emperor  by  the  deaUi  of  Yes- 
paaianna  in  A.D.  79,  than  be  Showed  that  all  Uieee  fears  were  unfounded. 
Hia  virtuons  oooduat  was  the  subjeet  df  genenl  admiration.  Boring 
his  short  reigh  the  eoipire  was  visited  by  great  oalamitieB.  An  erup- 
tion of  Vesuviua  destroyed  the  towns  of  Hereulaneum,  StabisB,  and 
Pompeii,  and  carried  rain  over  the  fertile  cosst  of  Campania  (Angust, 
79)  [PtiHT] :  in  the  year  80  a  conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  dajs,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  dty ;  the  build- 
ings on  the  Campus  Itartins,  the  Capitol,  tha  library  of  Oetavlanua, 
were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  Pantheon  was  damaged;  and  no  sooner 
bad  the  people  recovered  from  thait-  consternation  than  the  plague 
broke  on^  of  which  10,000  penons  died  every  day.  Tftns  supported 
bis  onhappy  subjects  with  the  greatest  liberality;  be  exhausted  bis 
treasures,  and  he  ordered  the  property  and  aetatit  of  those  who  had 
perished  without  leavmg  heirs,  to  be  dlstribnted  among  the  sufferers, 
although  the  property  of  sach  persona"  belonged  to  the  fltous,  or  the 
emperor's  private  purse.  His  libsi-ality  waa  ao  great  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  for  it;  he  answered,  that  it  was  not  just  that  any- 
body should  leave  the  emperor  with  a  sorrowful  eye.  He  punished 
eeverely  and  exUed  to  the  smaU  bamn  islands  in  the  Uediterranean 
those  who  followed  the  profesaioo  of  false  acensen  [Tlsmm  OLauoitrs 
n&BoJ ;  and  he  disliked  the  punishment  of  deatii  so  mnidi,  tbM  he 
used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  die  than  causa  the  death  of  othera 
Two  patncians  conspired  against  him.  but  be  did  not  punish  them  :  he 
Mily  said.  Do  not  do  it  again ;  Providenee  alone  distributes  crowns" 
(Surtomus,  •  ntoi,'  9);  and  hm  then  mvited  them  toaooompan*  him 
r  •"P''^*«»*»-  ?•  with  the  aame  generosity  to^trda  his 
Vrother  JJomitianos,  who  wss  guili^  ot  moie  tfau  vae  oouphmoT 


Against  his  brother.  He  gained  all  hearts  by  his  extreme  aflkbility^ 
i^hich  however  was  always  accompanied  by  digni^ ;  and  he  delighted 
the  Roman  people  with  splendid  entertainments,  giving  them  amongst 
others  the  spectacle  of  five  thonaand  wild  beasts  fighting  with  each 
other  in  the  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre,  which  was  finished 
by  his  order,  the  eonstrttctloa  of  tt  having  been  commenoed  nndar 
VcRpasianns. 

During  tiie  reign  of  Titua,  Agrioola  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.  (a.d.  SO.)  In  the  following 
year  he  cons^cted  the  wall  between  tiie  riveni  Qloto  and  Bodotrin 
(the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth),  m  order  to  proteefe 
Brit^  against  the  Invasions  of  the  Csledonians. 

In  orderto  reoover  Us  broken  fasnltii  Titos  retired,  la  A.i>.  81,  to  a 
tills  in  the  netghbonihood  of  Beate.  which  belonged  to  his  fiunUy, 
and  where  Yeapadanos  had  died.  Here  he  vras  attacked  by  acute 
fbver,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  September  81.  It  was  s^d  that  bis 
brother  DomltianoB,  who  bad  accompanied  him  to  Reate^  bad  Iwen  tbe 
cause  of  his  death  by  advinng  the  use  of  improper  remedies.  On  hia 
death-bed  Titua  exehdmed  that  he  died  without  regret,  except  for  one 
act,  whioh  however  he  did  not  wpaiSfy.  The  news  of  his  death  reached 
Rome  In  tiie  evening,  and  the  senittors  assembled  In  the  same  nigh^ 
anxiouB  to  know  each  other's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  tbe 
unworiihy  sutwessor  of  Titus,  Domitianua.  The  oonstemation  of  the 
people  waa  general,  for  they  had  lost  him  to  whom  they  had  ^ven  the 
name  of  "  the  delight  of  the  human  raoe." 

(Josephus,  Jmith  War,  vi.  6.  &c. ;  Dim  Casslus,  Ixvl.  18>  As. ; 
Anreliu  Yietor,  De  Ctaaribut,  10;  Entropion  viL  li.} 
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TITUS.  Little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Titus,  to  whom 
tiie  epistle  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed.  His  name  la  not  even  mentioned 
in  tha  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  all  autheatio  information  aboot  him 
hi  deiived  from  the  EplsUea  of  St.  FaoL  From  these  it  wnears  that 
Titos  was  eottverted  by  Si  Fsnl,  by  whom  he  is  oaUed  "hb  own  Bon 
after  the  eomm<m  Ihith"  0.  4),  but  when  and  where  is  not  recorded. 
Aocordingly  there  are  various  conjeoturea  on  this  subjeot.  This  we 
know  for  certain,  that  Titns  was  (Acts,  zv.;  Oal.,  ii.)  with  St  Paul  in 
Antiooh  befbre  the  first  Council  was  bolden  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he 
WM  cms  of  the  putf  sent  by  the  Church  at  Antiodi  to  consult  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusslem,  on  the  quesUon  whethw  it  wis  neoessary  for 
the  Gentile  oonverfts  to  submit  to  ^umoiston  "  aftet  the  manner  of 
Moses."  To  this  rito  the  Jud^aicg  Christians  at  Jerusalem  were 
anxious  that  Titus  should  submit ;  but  St  Faol  (Oal.,  ii)  informs  us 
toat  he  firmly  refused  to  do  >o.  After  the  Oountal  it  would  seem  that 
Titus  returned  with  St  Paul  to  Antdodi,  and  anbsequmtly  oeoom- 
panied  him  on  aome  of  hia  bravela. 

.  At  any  rate,  fbom  the  expression  in  SCor~TUi.S8,  It  Hipeatsdmost 
oertidn  that  Htus  assisted  Si  Paul  in  preu^ag  the  Gospd  at  Corinth. 
From  1  Cor.,  xvi  8,  compared  with  2  Cor.,  vii.,  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Titus  was  also  with  St.  Paul  durine  his  long  residence  at  Ephesos 
(Acte,  xix.  10),  and  that  he  was  aeleoted  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  firat 
Bpistie  to  tbe  CorinlhianB,  which  waa  written  by  St  Paxil  at  Epheaus. 
On  his  return  from  Corinth,  whatever  might  be  the  oceasion  of  tlM 
visit  alluded  to  In  2  Cor.  vii^  Titos  met  Bi  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and 
gave  him  BOch  an  aocoont  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  of  the  effccfc 
ponced  by  his  first  letter  to  It,  as  gave  him  the  highest  esUshctioQ. 
(fi  Cor.,  viL  e-18.)  Titos  alio  appears  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
apostle's  second  letter  to  tbe  Corinthians,  when  he  was  chsrged  to 
exelte  them  to  finish  their  collecttons  for  the  poor  oonverte  in  Judeea, 
which  tbe^  had  begun  during  hia  former  visit  FVom  68,  when  wa 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  Si  PMU's  second  epistle  to 
the  Cotibthhtns,  to  6%  we  hear  noUihig  of  him ;  hi  tiie  ktter  year.  In 
all  probability,  be  vras  loft  by  St.  Paul  in  Crete,  "to  set  In  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  eldeta  in  every  d^."  (Titos, 
L  1)  This  year  was  the  d&te  of  St  P&ul's  release  from  his  first  eon- 
fineinent  at  Home,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  touched  at  Crete,  and 
made  some  oonverte  tbete,  on  his  vray  from  Italy  to  Ju^sa.  Subse- 
guenUy  to  this,  Titus  was  requested  1^  Si  Paul  (iiL  12)  to  visit  him 
at  Nicopolis  in  Eplms,  and  It  seems  that  he  was  alao  with  him  during 
his  aecond  reddenoe  at  Rome.  (2  'ilmothy,  iv.  10.)  We  have  no 
certain  information  as  to  the  time  And  place  of  lotus's  death ;  but 
aeeoiding  to  an  aoeieat  tcadiUon.  he  lived  to^  sm  of  niuty-fonr 
yea»,  «d  died  «id  w«  bdried  ^.P^^  ^;^a(d»^ 
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been  ft  eabjeot  of  mnoh  oontroTeny,  lome  pUoiiif  it  m  eeriy  u  Si, 
ftod  otbera  ob  late  u  65.  From  the  striking  Terbel  resemblaoeee 
between  it  and  the  first  epietie  to  Timotbj,  it  u  not  improbeble  thet 
the;  were  written  about  the  aiune  time,  Bnd  while  ^e  same  ideM 
and  phrases  were  lonaeat  to  the  aatbor'i  mind.  The  genoinenwi 
and  autbentioit;  of  the  epistle  have  never  bees  disputed. 

St  Paul's  design  in  writing  it  waa  to  iiutruct  Titos  in  tilie  discharge 
of  Uie  duties  of  his  ministrj  aa  head  of  the  oburtdi  in  Crete,  Aooord- 
ingly,  in  obao.  i  he  gives  Titoa  instmctions  oonoeming  the  ordination 
of  elders,  woo  were  to  be  appointed  for  everj  city,  and  describee 
what  qnalificatioDS  they  shoald  possess,  and  also  direota  him  to  oppose 
the  Judaisiog  teaehera  <n  Chriatianl^,  who  soem  to  have  been  nmneraus 
in  the  Island.  In  chap.  iL  SLPanl  infonna  Titos  what  pracapte  he  wai 
to  inooloate,  aeoording  to  the  age  and  oironnutances  of  those  whom  he 
had  to  teach,  and  admonishea  him  how  to  show  himself  a  pattern  of  all 
good  works,  and  an  example  of  the  daotrines  which  he  taogbk  la 
chap.  iii.  he  teaches  Titus  to  inooloate  obedience  to  principaUtiea  and 
powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  thougbt  it  an  indi^it^  to  aob- 
mit  to  idoUtrooa  nagiatrates ;  and  also  that  he  shoald  Miforoe  gentle- 
ness and  meskneis  towaida  all  men.  HetheaoonalndeswithareqDesk 
that  Titua  would  inenloate  the  MSisriry  of  good  woi^  and  avoid 
foolish  qoeationa ;  an  iiyunotkn  (tf  the  mm  33iid  aa  St.  Fanl  gave  to 
Timotiiy. 

For  the  uadeclgBed  ooiDoidencea  between  this  epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostle^  see  Paley,  '  Hons  Paulina,'  pp.  857-$«7.  Sea  alao 
HoEoe'a '  latroduoticB  to  the  Critioal  Study  of  «m  Soriptoiei,'  vol  iv., 
p.  887;  HackidghtoBtheNmrTtataiueimvoLiiL;  OoUyei'a  'Saend 

Interpreter.' 

TOAIiDO,  GIUSEFTE,  a  celebrated  Italian  geographer  and  meteoro- 
logist,  was  bom  in  1719  atasmall  vUli^^  near  YioenaiL  After  having 
received  the  usual  rudiments  of  eduostiou,  he  waa  sent  to  the  Un^ 
veraity  of  Padua,  in  order  to  Qualify  himself  for  the  priesthood  by 
tiio  study  of  litentore  and  theology ;  and  while  ther^  a  taste  for 
natuial  pUloiophy,  and  partioular^  ftir  aatronomy.  Indueed  him  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  Us  time  to  the  purault  of  those 
branches  of  adenoe ;  this  pureoit  he  continued,  during  the  intervals 
which  hia  pastoral  dotiea  sfftvded,  after  he  had  quitted  the  university 
and  beoome  the  curate  of  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1763  he  was  appointed  profaswr  of  phyMcal  geography  and 
astronomy  in  the  same  univenity,  and  he  immediately  av^ed  himself 
of  the  ii^oenoe  which  hia  iq>poiittmmt  gave  him  to  obtain  the  grant 
of  a  building  which  mi|^t  be  ooonpiad  as  an  observatory  ;  in  this  he 
Buooeeded,  and  being  ulowad  the  use  of  an  andent  tower,  he  placed 
in  it  all  the  instrumenta  which  he  could  eoUect.  In  this  buildioe  he 
made  a  seriee  of  astronomioal  obsMrvationa,  in  oontinuation  of  thoae 
which  had  been  made  about  fbrg  ycara  previoosly  by  Poleni ;  and  the 
first  thniider«od  erected  in  the  Tenetiaii  atatai  wae  mo  wUdk  Toaldo 
mdied  to  the  same  building. 

He  died  soddenly  at  Padoa,  Decambsr  11, 1798,  in  mmesimsnoe  of  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  waa  mpgamd  to  bav*  been  brought  en  by  a 
domeatio  calami^. 

The  Abb^  Toaldo  applied  himself  to  the  study  ctf  mathematios  only 
aa  &r  aa  that  branch  of  B<deooe  is  applicable  to  geogmphy.  In  1769 
he  published  at  Padua  a  treatise  on  plane  and  spheriul  trigonometry, 
with  a  collection  of  tables;  and  at  Teniae,  in  1778,  a  tract  entitled 
'Compendio  della  Sferaa  di  Qeographia.'  In  1782  he  pablishadhis 
'Saggio  di  Studl  Veneti  nell'  Astronomia  e  nella  Hsrina;'  and  two 
years  afterward^  his  method  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  place 
aa  observed  transit  of  the  moon.  In  1789  appeared  his  'Trattato  m 
QnomonieSf'  and  in  1791  a  wo^  entitled  *  Sohedtssmata  Astnmomica.' 
Id  1776  he  gave,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strange,  the  British  reaident  at 
Venio^  an  aceonnt  of  the  tides  in  the  Adriatic^  whidi  he  dasw  from 
tiie  obeerratioDS  of  Signior  TemanEs,  an  Italian  ardiiteot  and  engineer. 
(•phiL  Trans.;  voL  IxvU.) 

The  attention  of  Tosldo  was  strongly  directed  to  metenology  a 
time  whMi  this  btanofa  of  natural  i^losopby  waa  but  little  studied ; 
and  he  is  the  fiiit  who  took  ootioe  of  the  aoppoaed  connection  of 
atmoapbwioal  {dienomeaa  with  the  movemeBt  of  the  moon  in  her 
otbSt.  Having  observed  that  those  phenomena  retain  in  nev^  the 
same  order  at  the  end  of  every  eighteen  years,  he  drew  up  tablea 
exhibiting  the  state  of  the  weather  during  Uiree  such  periods ;  snd  an 
aeoount  of  his  system  was  given  in  a  paper  entitled  'Le  Ssroc  U/iUoto- 
logiqae,'  &a,  which  is  oontained  in  the  '  Journal  de  Boder '  for  1783. 
In  1770  Toaldo  pablished  a  traet  entitled  'Saggio  Meteorokgioo  snlla 
van  Jbnfluenaa  degli  Aatri ;'  and  two  years  afterwards,  a  tract  concern' 
Ing  the  method  en  protecting  buildinga  from  the  effeots  of  lightniogi 
He  also  pablished,  hi  1776,  a  work  on  the  applioation  of  meteorology 
to  agriculture. 

Toaldo  wrote  a  life  ttf  the  Abb4  Conti,  wfaidt  waa  prefixed  to  an 
edition  <a  the  worin  of  that  philoaoplier  and  po^  who  had  bean  Ui 
instructor. 

TOBIN,  JOHK.  The  author  of  one  play  which  still  holds  poaseSBion 
of  the  stage— a  play  of  ebodderable  merit,  although  dlsplftying  little 
of  what  may  be  termed  original  genius— would  scarcely  be  entitled  to 
notice  in  a  work  which  does  not  proftss  to  include  tiie  minor  advmi- 
toren  in  Uteratore,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  drenmstaucea  nnder 
whieh  he  devoted  a  Ufb  to  diamatio  wtttiog.  Jdhn  Tobin  waa  bcm  at 
Salisbury  in  177a   Hia  ftthw  had  prepec^  in  the  Isle  of  KeTil^  and 


from  the  political  drenmstaneea  of  the  period,  thinking  his  preeenoe 
neoesaaty  upon  his  plaatatioo,  ho  took  up  his  residmoe  there,  laaviog 
three  sons  under  the  care  of  their  matental  grandfatiier.  Thqr  were 
placed  at  the  fcee-pohool  at  Southamptoit,  where  John  diveoveaed  soma 

Ersoodooatalnita.  His  &ther,  retarnhw  to  Bn^bnd,  aattied  at  Biditol 
1 «  maraantile  employment^  when  Ua  aosia  beeame  pupUi  91  the  Bev. 
Xr.  Lee.  John,  who  was  the  third  aoo,  was  in  178S  plaoed  in  iha 
house  of  a  London  aolidior,  in  irtiieh  house  he  eventoally  became  a 
partner.  Hia  ambition  was  however  early  dlreoted  to  dramatic  oom- 
podtion,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  petsevwed  in  offering  to  the  theatrea 
play  after  play,  each  of  wfaioh  waa  uniformly  rqeobed  by  the  manania. 
Tobin  had  perhaps  mora  real  talent  than  the  greater  q  amber  td  tium 
iriu>  had  possaadon  of  the  atage,  at  a  period  whw  a  aaooe«ftil 
dramatic  performance  waa  not  coly  highly  paid,  aooording  to  any 
commerdal  estimate  of  literary  mmt,  hot  was  very  often  a  littu 
fortune  to  its  anthor.  Bot  the  stage  was  then  also  In  the  handa  of 
three  or  fbnr  writers,  who  perfeotly  understood  tiie  taste  of  the  town, 
and  e^iedally  ad^lted  themselves  to  tike  peouUaritiea  of  ^he  actors 
1^  wwe  to  represent  thair  oharaatsE^  It  waa  m  neoessary  otms^ 
quence  of  tUa  system  that  whilst  no  drama  was  composed  opoa  a 
prindple  of  art— whilst  no  attempt  waa  made  to  aoatain  a  plot  by 
consistent  and  natoral  eharaotw,  nii  or  homoor,  pathos  or  poetry-' 
whilst  the  aotiior  modelled  hia  jcdcea  aeoording  to  his  ooneeption  of 
this  comedian's  flexibility  of  fsoe,  and  his  aentiment  with  a  due 
reverence  for  that  tiageman'a  stride  and  intonation,— there  was  still 
something  woduoed  whieh  was  petCsot  in  Its  wav,  through  the  poww 
of  the  msMiinaty  by  whhdilft  waa  wolked;  a  tiung  to  move  laughter 
or  tears  ui>on  we  stage,  but  singularly  provooative  of  sleep  in  the 
doeetk  This  waa  the  dig'  when  the  drama  existed  upon  uang  ud 
dap-tiap,  miscslled  comedy.  Tragedy  had  died  out  in  its  dullness  { 
and  fiuve— not  legitimate  tuoe— demanded  the  five  acts  of  Reynolds, 
Morton,  and  Qtmcg*  Colman  the  younger.  At  thia  period  Totan 
assayed  to  become  a  writer  of  ooBBedy.  He  produeed  '  The  Earo- 
TM%' '  The  Dndertafesr.'  and  *  The  SAmil  for  Antiiors :'  thew  wet* 
all  rejected.  He  then  tried  his  band  at  the  romuitio  drama,  and 
wrote,  with  equal  ill  sucoess, '  The  Curfew '  and  '  The  Indiana.'  The 
latter  piece  waa  called  forth  by  the  buoooh  of  Sheridan's  melo-drama 
oi  '  Piaarro.'  Some  one,  it  ii  aaid,  proposed  thia  questim  to  Tobin  at 
a  Booiol  meeting  where  the  state  of  the  drama  waa  a  sttl^ect  of  dis- 
cuMton:  "  Would  a  revival  of  the  dramatic  spirit  wfaidiproduoed  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  be  relished  tiie  puuiol"  Tobfai 
tiiought  it  would,  and  he  wrote  '  The  Honeymoon.'  This  play  was 
presented  to  the  managers  of  Co  vent  Qarden,  and  refused.  It  waa 
finally  aooepted  at  Drory  I«ne,  and  it  waa  acted  with  a  success  which 
has  attended  very  few  dramatio  oompositionsi  In  the  meantime  its 
author,  who  bad  a  tendency  to  oonaumptioo,  was  obliged  to  leave 
London,  aeekiag  tiie  recovery  of  hia  health.  He  bad  worked  for 
many  years  at  hU  profeadon  by  day,  and  at  his  dramatio  oompodtioDS 
by  night  He  died  tm  the  8th  of  December  1804 ;  and  '  The  Honey- 
moon  was  produced  at  Drury  Lone  on  the  Slst  of  January  1  SOS. 
Those  who  cater  for  the  pnblio  taste  have  often  an  alacrity  in  dis- 
covering the  merits  of  a  man  when  he  ia  dead  ;  and  ao  Tobin'a 
rejeoted  pieces  were  eventually  brought  opon  the  stage.  They  are 
forgotten.  '  The  Honeymoon '  ia  exactly  suoh  a  piece  as  might  have 
been  calculated  upon,  looking  at  the  theory  which  la  eaid  to  have 
suggested  it.  It  is  througboat  an  imitation  of  the  old  dramatists; 
devev  indeed — but  as  an  automaton  compared  to  a  man,  for  the 
breath  of  poetical  life  has  not  been  breathed  into  what  moves  before 
ua  in  the  attitndes  of  humanity.  The  dialogue  is  skilful,  the  chi^ 
dtuations  are  interesting,  there  is  a  proper  quantity  of  dmile  and 
other  embrddei7  whioh  looks  like  poetry.  But  the  high  art  with 
wbioh  the  old  dramatists  woriced  is  not  there.  Tobin  did  the  beet  he 
could  aa  ao  imltatw;  but  the  Shakaperian  drama  is  not  a  thing  for 
imitation.  The  greet  and  essential  spMt  of  poetry  is  ever  the  same ; 
but  it  only  beoomes  original  as  it  puts  on  new  forms,  the  elements  of 
whidi  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  thought  of  its  own  age.  The 
memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  with  eeveral  of  his  unacted  dramas,  were 
pibli^ied  by  Uiaa  Benger  in  1820. 

TOCQDEYILLE,  HENRI-ALBXIS,  COUNT  DB,  French  stater 
man  and  philosophical  historian,  was  bom  in  ISOfi,  and  received  a 
careful  educatioa.  In  16S1  he  went  on  a  government  misdcn  to  North 
Amerioa,  along  vrith  M.  Qnstave  de  Beaumont ;  and  the  fruit  of  thia 
vidt  waa  hia  well-known  work  '  De  la  Democnttie  en  Am^riqu^*  pub- 
lished in  1885,  in  whioh  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States 
were  described  in  a  maatarly  manner,  and  their  bearings  philoeophi- 
oally  investigated.  The  work  immediately  attracted  attention,  and 
tranalations  of  it  were  executed  in  England  and  America.  In  18S9, 
U.  de  Tocqueville  began  active  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Cham< 
ber  of  Deputies,  aod  attached  himself  to  the  ranks  of  the  oppodUon. 
In  the  same  year  a 'Report *  on  the  subjeotof  slaven  came  horn  his 
P«i.  But  It  ia  dnoe  1848  that  M.  de  TccquevUle  has  been  most  beard 
of  as  a  politician.  He  waa  one  of  the  ministry  which  Count  UoM 
proposed  to  form  during  the  revolution  of  February,  before  it  had 
gone  the  length  of  the  deuaration  of  tbe  repoblio.  In  the  e«rly  days 
of  the  republie  he  figured  as  a  moderate  liberal  op|>osed  to  extreme 
views.  He  wrote  and^poke  agdnstthe  Right  to^jWiour  and  otf^sf 
measutea  of  the  sodalists  sad  vehement  repul" 
elected  vioe-presidcnt  of  the  Assembly,  en<"' 
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wu  one  of  th*  miobten  under  the  pretddenc;  of  LoaJb-Ntpoletm. 
Hit  conduct  in  relatioo  to  tbe  li^noh  expedition  to  Rome  was  the 
theme  of  much  reprobatiou  on  the  part  of  the  ItiLUan  pfttriotn  Since 
the  ccntp-ditat,  which  made  Louie-Napoleon  empwor,  be  has  been  one 
of  that  band  irf  Frawdi  oonatitatlMialirts  and  men  of  letter^  iriu^ 
•*  diveated  of  all  antiiorltr,  ;ei  atill  not  vmattendad  bjr  reverenee,  turn 
beut  permitted  by  tbe  power  whioh  haa  triumphed  over  them  to 
record  their  Implied  protest  againei  iti  enpremaof ,  and  to  found  on 
their  eheriahed  ramembrancea  aspirationi  for  better  days."  Before  the 
revolution  of  1816  M.  de  Tooqueville  had  given  to  the  world  bis  seoond 
important  historioal  work,  entitled  '  Hiatoire  philoaopbiqae  da  Rigne 
da  Lonia  XV./  S  TOla..  18#7 ;  thia  waa  followed  In  1860 1^  a  aeqnel 
entitled  '  Coop-d'c^l  aur  le  Bi^e  de  LotUa  XVL  depaia  son  avAienient 
&  la  Couronne  jusquli  1*  s^oe  royale  du  28  Join  1789 ; '  and  anoa 
th«n  H.  de  Tocqneville  has  published  *  L'Anden  Regime  et  la  R^to- 
Intion,'  165S.  His  views  of  Uie  state  of  aouet;  in  Ftmjoo  prior  to  the 
great  revolution  are  the  result  of  laborious  and  minute  investigations 
into  a  gre^  variety  of  materials,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  novel  and 
peenUar.  These  viewa  are  now  aooeaaiUe  to  the  Soglish  reader  in 
Mr.  Henry  Beeve^s  traDsIatlon,  entitled  '  On  the  State  of  Society  in 
France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  on  the  onuses  whioh  led  to 
tiiat  event,"  M.  de  Tocqneville  is  still  devoting  his  powers  of  iuatO' 
rical  researoh  and  apeouUtion  to  this  great  topic.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.    [See  SnprLSHXNT.] 

TOI>»  JAUES,  Lientenaot-Coltmel  in  the  service  of  (he  East  India 
Compwiy,  WM  bom  in  Kngland  in  1782,  bat  eduoated  in  Scotland. 
He  went  out  to  India  in  1800,  and  obtained  a  Bommiiwwi  in  the 
2nd  Bengal  Eoropean  regiment ;  thence  he  volunteered  for  the  Uo- 
Inccaa,  wsa  transferred  to  the  mariaea,  served  «  a  marine  on  board 
the  Uomington,  and  in  1805,  when  in  the  subsidiary  foroe  at  Qwalior, 
in  Hindustan,  was  attached,  under  bis  friend  Ur.  Oneme  Mercer,  to  the 
embassy  sent  at  ttie  close  of  the  Hahratta  war  to  the  camp  of  Sindia  in 
Kawar,  wherethe  embaa^  arrived  in  tbe  apring  of  1806.  Bi^pootana, 
of  whieh  Hewar  is  one  of  the  states,  thenceforward  became  the  scene 
of  his  official  labours,  as  well  as  of  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  investigations  by  whioh  he  diatioguiahed  himaelf.  He 
bc^n  to  make  snrveya  of  Bajpootana  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  the  result  of  those  surveys  waa  tiie  magnifioent  map 
which  is  given  at  the  oommenoement  of  bis  '  Annals  of  Bajaat'han.' 
The  map  was  compkted  in  ISlfi,  and  waa  presented  to  tbe  Harquia  of 
Haatinga,  then  govemor-genetal  of  India,  and  it  was  of  great  use  in 
forming  tiie  plan  of  operations  in  1817.  tbe  previous  maps  tit  the 
country  haviui{  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneoua.  In  1817  ha  was 
appointed  political  agent,  with  the  entire  control  of  five  of  the  states 
which  had  just  then  placed  themselves  under  Britiah  protection — 
Uewar,  Marwar,  Jeseulmeer,  Kotah,  and  Booodee.  Tbe  results  of 
his  iaveatigations  into  the  geography,  history,  and  anttquities  of 
Rajpootana  are  given  in  bis  '  Annals  of  Rajait'ban.' 

In  1822  the  impaired  state  of  his  health  rendered  it  neoBBsary  that 
he  should  return  to  the  more  congenial  climate  of  his  native  country. 
Previously  however  to  his  departure  from  India  he  made  a  circuit  of 
nearly  tbe  whole  of  Rajpootana,  iucluding  Oujerat,  which  he  com- 
pleted  at  the  cloee  of  1822,  and  in  Uie  beginaiog  of  1828  he  sailed  &om 
Bombay,  and  arrived  safoly  in  England. 

After  his  return  to  England  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary 
pntauita.  He  otBoiated  for  awhile  as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Atiatio 
Society.  In  1834  he  went  to  the  Continent  for  the  relief  of  a  complaint 
in  the  chaet,  and  remained  abroad  twelve  montha.  He  returned  to 
Bnglaud  in  September  1885.  While  at  Rome  ha  was  oooapied  with  a 
woA  to  be  entitled  'Travels  in  Western  IwUa,'  the  nsnlt  of  the 
jonmey  whioh  he  made  previous  to  his  return  to  Ene^nd,  and  eepe- 
oially  his  observations  in  Qojerat.  The  last  chapters  of  the  work  were 
written  in  October  1685,  while  residing  with  his  mother  in  Hampshire, 
and  tbe  manuscript  waa  left  nearly  fit  for  publication.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  while  traniactiog  busineta  with  his  bankers  in  London,  he 
had  an  afctiick  of  apople^,  and  1^  without  coniciousoeas  for  twen^ 
aeven  honra.  He  died  November  17, 1885,  at  the  age  of  fif^-three. 
He  left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Clutterbuok,  and  a  young  family. 

Bishop  Heber,  who  travelled  through  Uewar  aod  the  a4joining 
Rajpoot  stotes  in  1826,  on  bia  way  to  Qi^rat,  bears  testimony  to  tiis 
affoction  and  respect  borne  to  Colonel  Tod  by  the  apper  and  middling 
olasees  oF  society  in  various  towns  throogb  whieh  the  bishop  paaBe£ 
He  says—"  Here  and  in  our  labaeqaent  atagea  we  who  oon^odly 
asked  by  the  catwalB,Ac.  after  <Tod  Sahib' (Captdn  Tod),  whether 
bis  healtii  was  better  idnos  ha  returned  to  EIngland,  and  wheUier  thwt 
was  any  chance  of  seeing  him  again.  On  being  told  it  was  not  llkalyi 
they  all  expreased  much  r^pret,  saying  that  the  country  had  never 
known  quiet  till  be  came  among  them,  and  that  everybody,  whether 
lioh  or  poor,  except  thievea  and  Findareea,  loved  him.  H^  in  fact, 
Dr.  Smith  told  me^  lond  the  people  of  (his  eouatry.Mid  niderstood 
their  laoguage  and  manners  in  a  very  anusool  degree."  Kieelwara,  a 
oommercial  town  which  had  contained  12,000  families,  had  been 
entirely  ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the  Uahrattaa  at  the  time  when 
Coloocd  Tod  was  appointed  political  agent.  He  set  himself  to  restore 
It,  and  in  leas  than  a  year  there  were  700  fwoaperous  and  peac^ol 
htnilies  In  it  Colonel  Tod,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend,  saya— "  Remding 
Bhilwan%  the  work  of  my  hands,  in  FebroaiT  1818  there  was  not  a 
dog  in  it;  In  182S I  left  8000  houses  of  whioh  1800  w«n  bankara  and 
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mendiants.  An  entire  street,  aroaded,  was  bnilt  imder  my  directions 
and  with  my  means.  The  merchants  from  Calcutta,  Jesaolm^r,  Delhi, 
Surat,  from  every  mart  in  India,  bad  their  onrenMrndrat^  and  in  fact 
it  was  becoming  the  ohief  mart  of  Bajastfban.  The  affeotira  of  thne 
people  a  thousand  times  repaid  my  oires."'  Bishop  Heber,  after 
deeoribing  the  proaperoua  state  in  wbicli  he  found  tbe  town  in  1825, 
says,  "Ilie  place  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Jnmsheed  Khan,  and 
deserted  by  ul  its  inluibitants,  when  Captain  Tod  persuaded  the  Rana 
to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the  owners  of  land  to  re  torn,  and 
foreign  merohanta  to  aetUe.  '  He  himself  draw  np  a  oode  of  regulstions 
for  them,  and  obtained  them  an  immnni^  from  taxes  fw  a  oertdn 
nnmber  years,  and  sent  them  pattema  of  difforent  artidea  of  English 
manufacture  for  their  imitation.  He  also  gave  money  liberally  to  the 
beautifying  of  their  (own.  In  short,  aa  one  of  the  merohanta  who 
c^ed  on  me  said, '  It  ought  to  be  called  Todgnnge^  but  thtfs  ia  no 
need,  for  we  shall  never  forget  him.' 

The  '  Annals  of  Rajist'ban '  vrere  publiahed  in  London  in  2  vols, 
royal  Ato,  voLL  in  1829,  and  voLii.  in  1882.  The  *  Travels  in  Western 
India,  embracing  a  Visit  to  the  Sacred  Mounts  of  the  Jains  and  the 
moat  celebrated  Shrines  of  Hindu  fiuth  between  Bajpootana  and  the 
Indus,  with  an  Account  of  the  onnent  dty  of  Nehrwalla,'  vras  pub- 
lished in  18S9  in  a  bandiome  4to  volume. 

TODD,  REV.  HENRV  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1763,  and  educated  at 
Hertford  Coll^e^  Oxford,  where  be  prooeeded  M.A.  in  1786.  He 
beoune  a  minor  eanon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  soon  after  bdng 
ordained.  In  1792  he  was  pieeented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  to  tiie  vicarage  of  Milton,  near  that  oity ;  and  some  years 
after,  by  the  same  body,  to  the  rectory  of  AUhsllows,  Lombard-street, 
L<mdon,  on  which  he  fixed  his  reeidence  in  the  metropolis.  In 
November  1808,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  archbishop,  Keeper  of  the 
Manueoripts  at  Lambeth.  In  1820  he  waa  withdrawn  from  Lcmdbo, 
by  being  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  tbe  reotory  of 
Settiington,  in  Torkabire,  of  the  value  of  10451. ;  in  1880  ho  was 
collated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  prebmd  of  Huathwaite, 
in  that  cathedral  chnrch;  and,  finally,  in  1832  he  wsa  aj^inted 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

His  firat  publication  was  'Some  Account  of  the  Deans  of  Canter- 
bury, from  the  new  foundation  of  the  Church  by  Benry  VIII.,'  Svo, 
1798.  This  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  Milton's  'Maaque  of 
ComuB,'  with  notes  and  illuatrations,  from  a  manuscript  belcmging  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  1798;  'The  Foetleal  Works  of  John  Milton/ 
with  notes  and  a  life,  6  vols.  8vo,  1801,  for  which  he  received  200^ 
from  the  booksellers,  and  of  whioh  there  waa  a  aecond  edition  in  1809, 
a  third  in  1826,  and  a  fourth  in  1843,  and  the  portion  (rf  whioh  oon- 
aiating  of  the  Life  and  the  Verbal  Index  has  also  been  publiahed 
separately ;  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ubrary  of  Christohurch,  Canterbury, 
8vo.  1802 ;  '  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,'  with  notes  and  a  Ufe^ 
8  vols.  Svo,  1805,  reprinted  in  1815 ;  '  lUuatrations  of  the  Lives  and 
Writinga  of  John  Gower  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,' 8vo,  1810;  *  A  Cater 
logue  of  the  Archieplaoopal  Manuacripta  in  the  Libniy  at  Lambeth 
Palace,'  foU  1812  (100  oopiea  privately  printed) ;  a  new  edition  of 
'  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionszy  the  English  Langnsge,  with  correotiona 
and  additional'  4  vols.  4to,  1S14,  A&,  and  again  in  8  voU  4to,  1827 ; 
'  The  History  the  College  of  Bonhommes,  at  Asbridg^'  folio^  18S9 
(privately  printed  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater) ;  *  Original  Sin,  Fk«e 
Will,  Regeneration,  Faith,  Qood  Woika,  and  Universal  Redemption,  as 
maintained  in  certain  Dsolarations  of  our  Reformers,'  fto..  8vo,  1818; 
*  A  Vindication  ot  our  Authorised  Translation  and  Traoslatora  of  the 
BiUe'  (in  rafareooe  to  Bellamy*!  new  tranaUtion),  8to.  1819 ;  'Obssc^ 
vatiwis  on  the  Metrioal  Version  of  tbe  Baalms,  by  Stemhtdd.  Hopkins, 
and  others,'  Svo,  1819;  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Right  Bar.  Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1821 ;  *Aii 
Aooonnt  of  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  now  at 
Lambeth,'  Svo,  1823  (privately  printed);  a  new  edition  of  'Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's  Def^ice  of  the  Dootrine  of  the  Sacrament,'  Svo. 
1825.  with  a  Vindieation  of  Cranmer,  reprinted  in  12ino  in  1826 ;  '  A 
Lattw  to  the  Archbidlop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  (be  Authorship 
of  IcOn  BaailikV  Svo,  1825  (assigning  the  work  to  Bishop  Qauden); 
'  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindioation  of  his  History  of  England,  as 
far  as  respects  ArobbiBhop  Cranmer,'  Svo,  1827 ;  '  Bi^op  Qauden  the 
Author  of  loOn  Basilikd  further  shown,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Wordaworth,* 
Svo,  1820 ;  *  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1881  (an  eo- 
laigement  of  (ha*  Vindioation');  'Authantio  Aooount  of  owAntho- 
risod  Venim  of  the  WAa*  12mo,  Uattoo.  1884.  W«  ban  omitted  a 
few  theologleal  pieoee  of  inferior  importance.  He  was  also,  in  tlks 
eariy  part  of  his  literary  career,  a  frequent  oontribut<w  to  tbe '  Oentie- 
mairs  Maganne; '  and  he  is  stated,  is  Hasted's  History  of  Eooti  to 
havs  assisted  lately  in  the  preparation  of  that  work. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  who  waa  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Mqeito'. 
diedatSettrington,  ML  the  S4th  of  Deeember  1846.  Ftomhiswill, 
an  abstract  of  which  ia  given  in  the  *  Qentleman'a  Magaiine' ite  Jane 
1846,  he  appeara  to  have  left  aeveral  daughtera. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  though  the  editor  of  Milton  and  Spenoer,  bad  no 
pretensioDS  (o  either  poetical  talent  or  poetical  taste;  nor  was  even 
his  aoQuaintance  with  our  old  poetry  or  with  otir  old  literature  in 
geuenu,  very  extensive  or  intimi^  His  annoti^ioi)^  aooordine^y,  aro 
rather  diy.  At  (he  same  tioM^  it. they  do  noHovoBaHr-tBthlmiMh 
variety  of  knowledgei,  and  nirelyt^ii^Iij^^^d^ 
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thsy  do  not  annoy  thtt  resdar  by  uy  kind  of  niperfluous  duqubitioii. 
He  IB  oertainly  not  a  Tery  aniiDRttd  nuratc^i  bat  liii  ftets  may  nM> 
nlly  b«  dfipanded  opon.  Hii  moat  oaaftil  wnrioi^paili^  ham  been 
readered  ia  the  field  of  Ubliography, 

TODD,  ROBERT  BEKTLET,  H.D.,  FJLa,  an  eminent  pbyeidan 
and  phyaiologiatt  waa  bom  and  eduoated  In  Ireiand.  On  tbe  opening 
of  King'a  Collage,  London,  he  was  appointed  Profbaeor  of  Phytiology. 
Be  ia  a  Fellow  of  the  RoT»l  CoJlego  of  Sorgecma  of  Ihiblin,  and  a  g»d- 
nata  in  medioine  of  the  Unirenity  of  Oxford.  On  lettUng  in  Lwodon 
ha  became  a  Uoantiato  and  aftanrarda  a  fellow  ^  the  noytl  College 
of  Phyakiana;  On  the  opening  of  Kio^a  College  Hoajdtal  he  waa 
appointed  pbyaioiao  to  tlut  ioatitatioti,  a  poat  which  he  holda  at  Uie 
present  day.  In  1896,  in  ooi^anotion  with  Dr.  Granty  he  became 
editor  of  the 'Cylopsedla  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology,'  an  extenaive 
work  whioh  ia  only  joat  completed.  Latterly  Dr.  Todd  waa  the  aole 
editor,  and  he  lua  hinudf  contributed  eereral  artidea,  more  eape- 
cially  thoae  on  the  Haai-t,  Brain,  and  Nerroua  Syatem.  Ha  haa  beaidea 
pnbliahed  many  worka,  which  hare  fawa  him  a  wide  repntation  aa  a 
praotioal  phyiioian.  One  of  hia  eameat  worka  waa  '  On  Qont,  Rhen- 
ma^  Fanr,  and  Chroido  Rheomatiam  of  the  Jointa.'  Hia  clinical 
lectnrea  on  Tarioos  sabjeota  have  been  publiahed  in  the  'Medical 
Gaiette '  and  'Medical  Timea.'  Two  Tolamea  of  theae  lectorea  on 
diaeaaea  of  the  nerroni  aystem  and  urinary  oi^aoa  were  pnbliahed 
in  1857.  In  conjonotion  with  Mr.  Bowman,  who  waa  for  many  yean 
Jomt  ^foMor  of  phyaidiogy  with  him  in  Kin^e  College,  he  publiahed 
tbe  'Fhyaiologioal  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology  of  Man.'   He  haa  alao 

Subliahed  a  work  on  the  'Anatomy  of  the  Rr^,  Signal  Cord,  and 
angUona.'  In  addition  to  these  worka  he  haa  pnblithed  many  separata 
papera  in  the  *  Medioo-Chirorgioal  TransacUona,'  and  In  tbe  medical 
loarnakL  He  haa  now  reeigned  hia  profeaaozdiip  at  King'a  College,  and 
la  eojcyiiK  the  fruit  of  hia  namonma  laboon.   [•See  Sufplhrnt.] 

'TOdLBBBV,  FRANCIS  EDWARD,  Roaalan  General  of  Eogliwen, 
was  bom  Hay  25, 1818,  at  Uitan.  intheRuadan  province  of  CourUnd. 
Ho  atoned  at  lUga,  and  waa  afterwards  admitted  into  tbe  Ctdlege  of 
Sngiaeera  at  SL  Feterabnrg.  When  the  Russian  army  entered  the 
Danabian  PrindpalitiM  in  1858  be  waa  2nd  captain  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  he  served  under  General  Sobilden  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Danube  In  August  165i  the  Rnadan  anniss  eroased  the  Fruth 
on  their  retreat  from  tbe  Principalities,  and  on  the  l*th  of  September 
the  Frenoh  and  English  troops  ware  landed  In  the  Crimea.  Having 
gained  the  victory  the  Alma,  Uie  allies  made  a  flank  march  ronnd 
the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Bebaatopol,  and  oooapted  the  heighta  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  An  elevated  ridge  with  oommanding 
eminences  and  deep  ravines  covered  the  eity  and  docks ;  and  the  position 
was  thus  sminontly  defenaablek  but  htUe  had  then  bean  done  to  w^nm 
it  by  art^  for  an  attadk  on  that  aide  waa  quite  unexpeefced.  Fiiooe 
Menacbiko^  by  ainking  aome  of  his  great  ahios  at  the  montiit  of  the 
harbour,  having  efieetualty  prevented  tlie  alAed  fleet  from  enteritt^ 
tbe  allied  armiea  ware  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  taking  advan- 
tage (rf  the  undefended  state  of  the  city,  and  oanying  it  by  a  andden 
attach ;  fc»  ttkay  would  then  have  been  expossd  to  the  batteriea  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  tar  mon  powerAd  thsa  Mnj.  artOlaity  whioh  they 
then  poeeeesed,  and  ivoold  have  idsked  the  loss  o£  thdr  own  position 
on  the  scuthem  gateau.  A  siege  was  thenfm  icoolved  upon ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  allies  begin  to  cnt  their  trsnAss  end  pOMpare  be  a 
bombardmeot,  than  earth-works  and  masaive  ramparts  armed  with 
formidahla  batteries  ba^  to  rise  up  in  oppoaitimi  with  incredible 
r^ridity.  Tho  genius  of  Todleben  seema  to  mve  beea  aarfar  discovered, 
and  the  fortifications  wei«  plaeed  under  his  dtoaattniw  Wmo  the  dtf 
was  ultimately  taken,  the  defcDoas,  interlw  sa  well  ss  aiteifor,  were 
found  to  be  fiu*  above  aa  well  as  different  from  the  woib  of  ordinal^ 
engineering.  Tbe  extent,  oompleteneaa,  and  atrength  of  the  Flagstaff, 
tbe  Malakhoff,  the  Redan,  and  other  batteries  airaller  but  oonneoted, 
which  had  so  long  prottacted  the  aiege  and  rsndoed  the  capture  so 
dUBoolti  flllsd  the  spsctators  with  aatooiahmant  and  admiration. 
Todlobsn  was  advanesd  npidlf  In  ths  grsdes  of  Us  piofcMiaa,  till  at 
the  termination  of  the  war  he  had  attafaied  the  rank  ai  Qeoaial  of 
Enginera^  and  was  decorstod  with  the  daaps  of  tiie  oidsr  of  St 
Georg&  At  the  latter  part  of  the  i^ege  he  waa  voandedin  the  itg, 
but  all  his  great  works  ot  defence  had  uien  hesa  completed. 

TOGBAI,  or  TOGHRAI,  the  surname  of  Abu  IsmaU  Hosein  Ben 
'AU  Ben  H<diammed  Mowi^yed  ed-Dia  at-Issfthsn^  and  tbe  name  by 
which  ho  la  oomraonly  known.  He  was  dasoeoded  from  Abo'VAawad 
•d>I>(4oU,  one  of  ttw  most  celebrated  of  the  oompankoa  of  M<dianiniad, 
end  was  boni  at  Ispahan  in  the  6th  ocntuiy  of  the  Hijta,  w  the 
Ilth  of  the  Christian  er%  and  gained  great  repntation  aa  a  poet  He 
waa  at  first  in  the  aervioe  of  the  oelsbrated  Meiek  Shah  (a.h.  466-485 ; 
A.D.  1073-92)  and  his  son  Mohammed,  the  third  and  fifth  saltans  of 
Pfliaia  of  the  Beljukian  dynasty ;  and  he  aftmnrds  beeame  viitr  to 
Ms^ond,  the  son  itf  Mdummod.  snd  mltSD  of  I^nuL  When  this 
prinoe  revolted  from  his  brother  Mahmnd,  tbe  seventh  SeHukian  Saltan 
of  Persia,  and  waa  conquered  in  the  battle  at  Eaterabad  near  Hams* 
dan.  A.H.  511  (ajk  1120),  Tograi  was  taken  priscmer,  and  vras  at  fliit 
kindly  treated  by  the  cmiqneror.  This  howevor.  exatted  the  jealousy 
of  hia  visir,  Aba  Talib  'All  Beo  Ahmed  aaBemiremi,  who  caosad 
Tograi  to  be  aeeratly  put  to  death,  A.H.  515  (aa  IISl),  undar  the 
ttetsooBOfhis  bsii«aharatiDwhobsUeTedthedo«bliiiBoftiMM6h* 
hodsor  InuUiteOiitt  bt  cMiify  from  fiar  of  Us  taknta.  OUalB 


TdLAND.  iomt,  Ite 


the  account  of  his  death  given  by  Abttlfada  (*  AnnsL  Hoalata.,'  toL  iiL, 
p.  417)  and  Ibo  KhalMcan  (*  Tit  Hlostr.  Tiror.,'  8  IM,  ed.  Wiisteaf.); 
that  given  1^  Loo  AfidoamisCDe'^.  mmlr.  Arab.,' cap.  18)  is  some- 
whatdiflkrent  He  was  rather  mors  thsn  sixty  lonar,  or  fif^-^ght 
solar,  yeaiB  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  ^ipOMS  to  have  enjoyed 
a  great  rsnitaUon.  and  was  diatingoished  by  asvsrsl  titles  or  surnames; 
The  word  *  Tograi  *  ia  the  name  given  to  the  person  employed  by  the 
sultan  to  write  on  all  the  imperial  deoreea  and  prodamationa  his  name 
and  titles  in  a  peculiarly  large  and  flourishing  oharaoter,  whidi  ia 
oalled,  from  a  Persian  wor^  ttio  *  tofra;*  and  flrom  T<^rai'8  aktll  in 
writing  this,  or  perhaps  firom  Us  oelebti^  as  an  anUior,  he  derived 
tbe  title  of '  FAhv  al  Cottab,'  or  tbe  Glory  of  'Writers.   His  somamo 

•  Al-monihi '  ugoifles  a  peiBon  employed  to  draw  up  tlie  lettsss  written 
in  the  name  of  the  prince;  and  that  of '  Aloatad '  means  the  master  or 
doctor. 

The  moat  cdebrated  of  Us  poems,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
beenpnblished,  is  that  entitled  'Lamisto  V Ajam,'  whidi  he  oompoaed 
in  Arable  at  Baghdad,  A.H.  605  {aj>.  1111-12).   It  derives  its  name 

*  Lamiat '  from  Uie  eireumatanee  tlut  all  the  verses  sod  with  the  letter 
lam,  or  I;  and  *al-'Ajam/  that  is,  'of  ths  PeraiaDa,'  is  added  to  dis> 
tingniih  It  from  a  celebrated  Arabic  poem  written  by  SOiai^kra,  and 
entitled  '  Lamiato  VArab.'  It  is  a  poem  of  the  elegiac  kind,  written 
in  a  plaintive  st^le,  and  composed  of  distlohs ;  and  has  been  fraauentiy 
pttblishsd  and  translated.  The  flrst  edition  Is  that  by  the  elder 
Pooooks^  8to,  Oxfbrd,  1861,  with  a  Lsilfat  ttmalation,  and  oopioas 
elemeotary  note*.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  treatise  on  AraUo 
poeody  by  Samuel  Clerk,  the  University  printer.  There  is  an  edition 
by  Matthias  Anohersm,  with  an  unedited  Latin  tivnslation  by  Oolius, 
published  in  1707,  Utraoh^  which  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  as  almost 
all  the  eopias  were  lost  at  sen,  Togr^'s  posm  was  also  puUiahed  hi 
ArabU^  togsAer  nHh  that  by  Shaqra,  ^  H.  A.  Friibn,  8to,  Caaan, 
1814.  It  was  traodated  into  EngHab  by  Leon  Chsppilow,  4to,  Cam- 
bridge, 1758 ;  into  EVenoh  by  Pierre  Vattier,  8vo,  Paris,  1600 ;  into 
German  by  lleiske,  Friedridiatadt,  4to,  (Dresden),  1756.  A  fuller 
acoount  of  the  editions  and  tranalatiooa  of  this  poem  may  be  found  in 
Sobnurrer'B  'BiUiotheca  Araluca,'  and  Zenker's  *  Bibliotlieoa  Orieo- 
talia,'  8vo,  JMmig,  1840.  Tograi  alao  wrote  a  work  on  aldiemj, 
entitled '  Direetw  In  Uaum  FlUonnn,'  vUdi  title  has  bsen  the  oocstion 
of  D'Herbolot'smakiDg  a  great  mistake  aa  to  the  ocmteuts  of  the  bwdc 

(Sobnurrer,  SiUiatk.  Arab.;  Do  Sacy'a  artlola  on  Tograi  in  the 
Biograpk.  Univen. ;  Wtletenfeld,  OooltdUs  der  ArabUOtm  Atnit  nmd 
Natw^tnchtr,  Gdttiagan,  1840,  §  151,  p.  87.) 

TOLAND,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  tbe  80th  of  November  1969  or 
1870  (it  ia  not  certain  which),  ia  the  moat  northern  part  ctf  the  coun^ 
ot  LnodondenT,  in  tiio  penlosnln  aaDsd  Inls-Bogao,  whenoe  In  me  m 
his  worfca^  pnb&shodwitti  a  Latin  title,  he  called  himaelf^Eoganesius.' 
Though  h  is  not  known  iriio  his  psrents  were,  it  is  known  that  they 
ware  Roman  (^tholiofc  He  tells  us  of  himself  "  Being  eduoated  bom 
my  cradle  in  the  grcsssst  suporsUtion  and  idolatry,  God  vras  pleased 
to  make  my  own  reason,  and  such  as  made  use  of  thwrs,  the  happy 
inatromenta  of  my  oooversion.'*  ('Christianity  not  Mystsrious,'  Pre- 
face, pw  viU.)  And  agsln,  alluding,  in  hia  'Apology'  ^  18^  to  a 
charge  made  agsioat  falm  tiwt  he  was  a  Jesidt,  he  says  ^t  "he  waa 
not  Mzteeo  years  old,  when  he  became  as  ssaloos  against  Popoy  as  he 
haa  ever  ainoe  oootinued.  .  ,  .  Tet  in  Ireland  that  malicious  report 
gained  upon  some  flaw,  because  hit  relatlous  were  Papiati^  snd  that  he 
happened  to  be  so  brought  up  himself  in  hia  childhood:"  He  was  sent 
first  to  a  sohotd  at  Redeastss  near  Londooderry,  where,  we  ate  told, 
tha^  having  been  ehristansd  Janoi  Jnnina^  ha  waa  loaghed  oat  ot  this 
name  by  tbe  boys,  and  took  the  name  <tf  John^  whuA  he  ever  after 
kept  He  went  in  1687  to  the  Umverd^  of  Gla^ow,  and  after  b^ng 
thwo  three  years,  to  the  Universily  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  a 
diploma  as  Master  of  Arts,  in  June  1690.  Shortiy  after  thia  he  went 
into  England,  where  managing  to  gain  the  favour  of  soma  influential 
diaaentera,  he  waa  sent  by  them  to  vxo  University  of  L^den  to  stody, 
and  pr^Mre  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

Ha 'stayed  at  Leyden  about  two  years,  and  mads  the  friMidship  of 
Le  Clerc^  Laibnii^  and  other  lewved  men,  with  whom  ho  afterwuds 
oorresp<mded.  On  bis  return  to  England  he  went  for  some  time  to 
Oxford,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  on 
various  subjects  In  tbe  Bodleian  library.  The  vanity  of  his  character, 
and  the  ostentatious  avowal  of  free-thinking  on  religiim,  wpear  to 
have  made  Um  oonnloaous  at  Oxfbvd,  as  to^y  did  Ovarywhare  dse 
through  the  whole  of  his  lifh  Bat  In  a  rei^y  to  a  letter  of  adviee 
whioh  he  received  here,  he  denied  his  beingeitber  an  atheist  or  a  deist 
('  Cfdleotions  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Tolaod,  fta,'  vol  IL  p.  803.) 

At  Oxford  he  began  his  '  Christianity  not  Mysterious,*  whitdi  wss 
published  in  London  in  1696,  the  yesr  siter  bis  leaving  Oxford.  The 
remainder  of  the  tiUr,  vis., '  A  Treatise  showing  that  there  la  nothing 
in  the  Ooopet  eontrsiy  to  resaon  nor  above  it^  and  that  no  Ghrtatiaa 
doetrine  ean  ba  sailed  m  Mystery,'  more  fully  explained  the  ob^  of 
the  pubUeation.  The  work  oreated  a  very  oimtidcnkble  ssnsation,  and 
alidted  much  attack  and  some  perasoution. 

In  1697  Tolond  returned  to  his  native  country.  Mr.  Holyneux 
wrote  to  Locke^  April  6th,  1697,  from  Dublin :  "  In  my  last  to  you, 
these  was  a paassgerehting  to  the  author  of  'Ghristinuty  not  Myate- 
riDos.'  I  d^  sot  thsD  tiilnk  that  ba  was  so  ii|w(m^  ]avil«te&> 
booads  of  tUs  flHf ;  bnt  I  flad  tinJi^itlgPftWi^^feHMlS^ 


have  had  the  lavonr  of  a  yiiHb  from  hiiqi  I  now  widentand,  ai  I 
{pUpiatad  to  jovL,  that  he  vaa  bom  in  this  country,  but  that  be  hatb 
been  a  great  while  abroad,  and  bis  sducation  was  for  some  time  undsr 
the  great  Le  Clero.  But  tbst  for  wtiich  I  can  never  honour  bim  too 
mucb  is  bis  acquaintance  and  frieadBbip  to  yon,  apd  tb«  respect  wbioh 
on  all  occasions  be  expresses  for  ;ou.  I  propose  a  great  dasl  of  eatls- 
factioa  in  his  oonversation — I  take  bim  to  be  a  candid  free-tiiiiiker, 
and  a  good  soholar.  But  there  is  a  violeot  sorb  of  apiiit  that  reign* 
here,  which  begins  already  to  show  itself  agaimt  bim,  and  I  beliera 
will  increase  daily ;  for  I  find  the  clergy  ahumed  to  a  mighty  degreo 
against  him;  and  last  Sunday  be  bad  bis  welcome  to  this  city, 
in  bearing  himself  harangued  against  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a 
prelate  of  this  county."  (Locke's  'Works,*  vol.  viii.  p.  405,  8to, 
ed.  1799')  Toland  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Locke; 
and  tills  acquaintance  he  made  the  most  of  in  conversaUon  at  Dublin. 
In  Locke's  reply  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Woroeater,  who,  in  defending  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  against  Toland.  bad  connected  Locke  with  : 
him,  he  sbowed  that  he  did  not  reciprocate  io  an  equal  degree  Toland's 
friendship  and  esteem  for  bim.  Mr-  Uolyneux  wrote  of  bim  aftei^ 
wards,  May  27,  1697  :  "  Truly,  to  be  free,  I  do  not  think  bis  manage- 
ment, since  he  came  into  this  city,  has  bean  so  prudenb  He  has  raised 
■ningt  him  tbe  clamour  of  all  partiM*  and  tbia  not  so  much  by  bis 
difference  in  opinion,  as  by  bia  um-easonabla  way  of  diaoouning,  pro- 
pagating, and  maiutaining  it  .  .  .  Mr.  Toland  also  takes  here  a 
great  liberty  on  all  occasions,  to  vouch  your  patronage  aud  friendship, 
wliich  makes  many  that  rail  at  him  roil  also  at  you.  I  believe  you  will 
not  approve  of  tbia,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  shakiog  him 
o£^  in  your  letter  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Woroeatar  "  (p.  421).  And  Ijock^ 
on  Jane  15,  wrote  what  la  worth  quoting  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  tho 
opinion  implied  of  Toland :  "  As  to  tiie  gentlemao  to  whom  you  tiiink 
my  friends  admonishments  may  be  of  advantage  for  his  conduct 
hereafter,  I  muat  tell  you  that  be  is  a  man  to  whom  I  never  wrote  in 
my  life,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  now  begin;  aod  as  to  hia  oonduct,  it  is 
what  I  never  ao  mucb  as  spoke  to  bim  of :  that  is  a  liberty  to  be  taken 
only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whose  conduct  one  is  mightily 
ooncamed,  and  in  whoee  afiiura  boe  interests  himeelf.  I  oumot  but 
wish  well  to  all  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  be  ready  to  afford 
them  all  tbe  dvilitiea  and  good  offices  in  my  power;  but  there  most 
be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendship,  and  nnita  me  in  those 
stricter  ties  <^  concern ;  for  I  put  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
those  whom  I  thus  reoeive  into  my  heart  and  affection  and  those 
whom  I  receive  into  my  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  them  with  a 
perfeot  strangeness'*  (p.  435).  Feonniaiy  difficqltifli  and  peneon- 
tiona  togethar  obliged  Toland  to  leave  Irwand  In  a  very  short  time. 
The  parhament  at  Dublin  voted  that  the  book  slumld  be  buRtt  by  the 
oommon  hangman.  Ur.  Molynenx  givaa  an  aooonnt  of  hit  dtpaxtore 
in  another  letter  written  to  Lockei 

He  went  to  London,  and,  nothing  daunted,  published  'An  Apology 
for  Hr.  Toland,  in  a  Letter  from  himaslf  to  a  Member  of  the  ijouae 
(tf  Common!  in  Ireland,  mitten  tbe  day  befora  hie  book  was  reaolrad 
to  bo  burnt  by  the  Committee  of  Religion :  to  which  is  {wofixad  a 
Nairative  containing  the  occasion  of  the  noA  Latter.'  He  now 
devoted  himself  vcvy  vigorouely  to  book<nuking  of  all  sorts,  in  politioa, 
theology,  literature :  showing  always,  even  in  the  pamphleta  whieh 
tbe  mere  passing  oooaaions  called  forth,  a  degree  of  geniua  and  erudi- 
tion deaerriog  of  a  better  fate  than  hia-  very  seanty  and  precarious 
eaxnioga.  Ho  published  in  1698  a  pamphlat^  joat  after  tbe  Peace  of 
Ryiwick,  when  tiiere  aroea  tbe  question  what  liroeg  should  be  kept 
on  fool^  entitled,  '  Tbe  Militia  Beformed,  or  an  easy  scheme  of  for- 
nisbiog  England  with  a  constant  Land  Force,  capable  to  prevent  or 
to  subdue  any  foreign  power,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  quiet  at 
home,  without  endangering  tbe  public  liberty ; '  and  in  the  same  year 
hia  '  life  of  Milton,'  wbi^  was  prefixed  to  '  Milton's  Proae  Works,' 
in  8  vols,  folia  Then  oame,  in  1699,  the  *AmyDtor,  or  a  Defeuce  of 
Milton'a  life,'  in  answer  to  a  critidsm  of  Dr.  BlaekaU,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  on  some  incidental  remarks  made  by  bim  in  his  *  Life  of 
Milton'  on  the  genuinenesa  of  soma  parts  of  Scripture.  There 
followed  in  rapid  saccessioo  his 'editions  of  Hollea'a  'Memoirs,'  and  ot 
Harrington's  Works,  with  a  life  of  Harrington  prefixed;  'Glito,'  a 
poem  on  the  force  of  eloquence;  'Anglia  Libera,  or  the  Limitation 
and  Sueceasion  of  the  Crown  of  England  explatnad  and  asserted,'  and 
other  political  {wmpbleta.  The  *  Anglia  Ubem'  was  published  m 
1701,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  which  settled  the  orown  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heire,  after  the  death  of  William,  and  of 
Anae  without  issue ;  and  Toland  went  over  to  Hanover  and  managed 
to  gat  presented  to  the  electress  by  the  Earl  of  HaoolssGeld,  who  had 
beenatnt  on  aapeoial  mission  to  oariy  tbeaottotheeleotres^  and  than 
presented  hia  *  Anglia  Libera'  to  b9r  with  bit  own  handia  He  Utm- 
wards  atayed  In  Hanover  for  some  abort  time,  and  went  ttam  tbanoa 
to  the  oourt  of  Berlin,  acting  at  those  ooorta  apparently  aa  a  sort  of 
political  agent,  and  making  the  most  of  the  recommendations  whiidi 
he  carried  from  the  English  government  to  extend  bia  reputation  for 
literature  and  learning.  He  won  the  good  opinion  both  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  of  the  Queen  of  Pmssia;  they  both  courted  hia  oonveraa- 
tioo,  and  afterwards  bis  correapondenoe.  On  tha  ocauion  of  hil  first 
TiaittoB«rUnbeheldatheologi«l  diionnion  wttii  Beanaohrs  In  tita 
prearaop  of  ths  qneen.  who  aoted  aa  a  wwt  of  modmiae,  and  doood 
It*  on  obauviag  that  Um  disputanta  wars  beginning  to  lou  thair 


tamper.  Hia  letton  to  Sarana»  pnUiabad  in  ITOI.  w«ra  tddreaNd  to 
the  queen  of  Prussia. 
In  1702,  in  an  interval  of  bis  reddence  abroad,  ho  published 

*  Yindicus  Liberius,  or  Mr.  Toland's  Defence  of  himself  against  tiie 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  and  others.'  In  tbia  work  hk  opicions 
have  asaumed  a  vary  subdued  tone,  which  is  perit^ie  to  be  aocoonted 
f<W  in  a  great  measure  by  the  prospeot  of  political  advancement  which 
Beamed  to  bo  opening  for  bim.  "  B^g  now  arrived  to  yean  that  will 
not  wholly  exense  inconaiderateness  in  resolving,  or  prenpitaooe  in 
acting,  I  firmly  hope  that  my  persuashm  and  practice  will  show  me  to 
be  a  true  Christian,  that  my  due  confbrmi^  to  the  publio  worship 
may  prove  me  to  be  a  good  ehurohman,  and  tiiat  my  untainted  loyalty 
to  King  William  will  argue  me  to  ha  a  staunch  commonwaatth'a  man." 
Subsequent  theological  works  showed  this  to  have  been  a  moderatini 
merely  aasnmed  for  the  time. 

Th9  mask  of  ortiiodoxy  was  thrown  off  in  a  pamphlet  whiob  ba 
publiahed  in  1705,  in  the  title  of  which  be  did  not  scruple  to  designato 
himself  a  Pantheist :  *  Sooinianism  truly  stated,  being  an  example  of 
fair  dealing  in  theological  controTeraiee ;  to  which  is  prefixed  lodif- 
fereaoe  in  disputes  recommended  by  a  Pantheist  to  an  orthodox  frigid.' 
But  be  waa  now  enjoying  tbe  zealona  patronage  of  Hariey,  aftsrwarda 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  bad  in  tbe  previous  year  become  secretary  of  atate^ 
and  he  probably  thought  he  could  again  afford  to  be  a  ftae-thinker. 
Uarley  employed  him  to  write  several  political  pamphlets,  and  sent 
him  abroad  again  in  1707,  to  German'y  and  Holland.  The  nature  of 
his  connection  with  Hariey  may  be  ga&ered  from  tbe  following  extract 
from  one  of  bis  '  Memorius  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,'  which  are  printed 
in  a  posthumous  collection  of  bia  pieoea  written  a^  a  tima  whw  tbe 
seal  of  his  patron  bad  eooled  : — "  I  laid  an  lumaataraBheme  of  eerving 
my  country,  your  lordahip,  and  myaelf ;  for  aoaing  it  waa  nrithar  oon- 
vtnient  for  you  nor  a  thing  at  all  deidrsd  by  me,  that  I  should  appear 
in  any  public  post,  I  ainceraly  proposed,  as  oooaaions  should  oCTer,  to 
oommunicato  to  your  lordship  my  observations  on  the  temper  of  tbe 
ministry,  tbe  dispositions  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  our  enemies 
or  alltea  abroad,  and  what  I  might  think  most  expedient  io  every  oon- 
junotora ;  trbUAi  advioe  yon  were  to  follow  in  wholes  or  in  part,  or 
not  at  all,  aa  your  own  superior  wisdom  should  direct  .  .  .  Aa 
mu(^  as  I  thought  myself  fit,  or  was  thought  ao  by  others  for  sooh 
general  obaervations,  so  mnoh  have  I  ever  aUiorred,  my  lord,  Uicao 
particular  observen  we  call  spies ;  but  I  deapiae  tbe  cfLlamny  no  leas 
than  I  detest  the  thing."  (vol,  iL  p.  228.)  Toland  was  abroad  on  this 
oocuion  for  about  thiae  years,  acting  aa  a  sort  of  politioal  spy  for 
Hariey,  thoi^h  he  disavowed  the  name,  and  eking  out  bia  snbststenoa 
by  bia  pen,  and  apparently  in  any  way  that  preaentod  itself.  Ho  mado 
a  trip  from  Holland  to  Vienna,  commluioDed  by  a  wealthy  banker  to 
procure  for  bim  from  the  imperial  ministers  tiie  rank  of  a  count  of 
the  empire;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  tbe  obiect  of  bis 
mission.  He  managed  in  Holland  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Prince 
Eugene^  who  was  very  attentive  and  liberal  tb  bim.  In  tbe  'Memo- 
rial' to  tha  Barl  of  OxlEbrd,  wbiidi  has  been  befen  qnotod,  Toland 
mysterioudy  otmneota  this  prinoe  with  Ua  misdon  to  Vienna,  and 
cunningly  tries  to  giva  tbia  foolish  journey  a  eharaotw  of  great  dignity 
and  honour.  "  My  impmatrable  ncf^ation  at  Vienna,  hid  under  the 
pretonoe  of  cnrionty,  was  not  only  applauded  by  tba  prince  that 
employed  me,  but  iJso  proportionably  rewsrded "  (p.  225).  In  due 
tima  he  quaireUed  with  Hariey,  and  then  wrote  pamphleta  against 
him.  As  a  Whig  pampUeteer,  he  bad  the  booonr  it  Swift's  notioe  in 
'  Toland's  Letter  to  D&maL' 

Tbe  prindpal  pubUoatione  of  Toland  which  remain  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  following,  with  the  dates  of  their  appearanoa : — a  volume  pab- 
lished  at  the  Hague  in  1709,  oontdoiDg  two  Latin  essays,  with  the  titiee 
'AdeiBidssmon,  sue  Titus  livius,  h  Supwstitione  Yhidioatua,'  and 
'  Originee  Judaicte,  sen  Strabonis  de  Moyae  at  Beligione  Judiaoa  Hia- 
toria  brevity  illuatrata : '  '  The  Art  BaatorinA  or  the  Piety  and 
Probity  of  General  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  last  Beatora^on,  evi< 
denced  from  his  own  Autfaentio  Letters,  with  a  just  account  of  Sir 
Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as  fiu  as  he  can'  (by  Sir  Roger  waa 
meant  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford,  hia  former  patron,  who  was  then  plotting 
the  rsatoration  of  the  Pretender) ;  and  *  A  Collection  of  Lettera  by 
General  M<mk,  relating  to  tbe  Bestwation  of  tiie  Royd  Family,'  bow 
publiihed  in  1714 :  '  Baaaona  for  Matoralidng  the  Jawi  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  same  fiiotiog  with  allotharnations,  with  a 
Defsnce  of  tbe  Jews  against  all  Vulgar  Prejudioas  in  aU  Couotries,' 
publiahsd  hi  1714  ;  'The  State  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,  oontaming 
a  particular  account  of  its  aeverd  Interests  and  Parties,  their  bent 
and  genius,  and  what  each  of  them,  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  mav 
hope  or  fear  from  tbe  reign  and  family  of  King  George,'  whiob  wok 
called  fbrth  aarwd  anawen^  that  led  Toland  topubtiah  a  second  part; 

*  Naaarenna,  or  Jewish  GwtU^  or  Mahometan  (%ristianity,  ooutainii^ 
tha  History  of  the  Antient  Gospel  of  fianiabaa^  and  the  Modem 
QoBpd  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same  ApcaUe^  tbia  laat 
gospel  being  now  first  made  known  among  Christians:  also  tha 
origind  plan  of  Chriatianity,  occaaionally  expldned  io  the  Kasarenee, 
whereby  diven  oontroversiea  about  tbia  divine  (but  highly  perverted) 
inatitution  may  be  happily  terminated ;  wiUi  the  relation  <rf  ao  Irish 
manuscript  of  the  fisnr  goqpel^  aa  likswisa  a  innunaiT  of  ttw  antient 
Iridk  Christianity,  and  the  raaBtr  of  tha  Kddiih  int^^darl  of  lagr 
religiDaB),  agdnat  tiie  two  but  m^tmySf/^U»iiMa&^i*A 
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iitlTlS;  '  Pantliairtiaaa,  rire  Formnla  ceiebnods  Sodalitatia  Sacta^ 
iim,  in  tna  partoB  diTW,  oob  Ftatheistaram  iive  sodaliam  oontinent, 
1,  Mom  et  axiomata;  %  Human  st  philosopbUin  ;  iS,  Idbertotem  et 
non  Ulentem  legem  ntqne  Uleadatu :  Pnemittitur  de  antlqnis  et 
Dons  eroditoram  aodalitatibos,  nt  et  de  aniverao  inQnito  eb  eetemo, 
diatriba.  Bnbjicitur  de  daplici  Pantheistarum  pbiloaopbia  ^equesda,  ae 
de  viii  opUmi  et  omatUBimi  Idea,  dissertaUunoula,'  publisbed  ia  1720 ; 
and  in  the  aame  year,  *  Tetntdymua ; '  and  in  1721, '  Letters  from  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  late  E^l  of  Shaftesbun  to  Bobert  Holeeworthj 
Esq.,  now  Lord  TiscDutib  of  that  name ;  with  two  letteri  written 
the  late  Sir  John  Cropley.' 

Some  of  fchtse  titles  anov  at  oQca  the  learning  and  the  fantastical 
pedantry  of  Toland.  The  'Tetradymus'  oooai^ta  of  four  treatiaea, 
which  bear  the  names  Hod^^i'i  ('lydophorna,  Hypatia,  and  Mabgo- 
neutea,  and  have  for  their  respective  subjects  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  which  led  the  laraelites,  and  whioh  Toland  atgues  was  no  miracle ; 
the  ezoterie  and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  aneleuts ;  an  aoeonnt  of  the 
female  philosopber  Hypatia,  **  who  was  murdered  at  Alexandria,  as 
Waa  supposed,  at  the  iDatigation  of  the  clergy ; "  and  an  answer  to  Dr. 
lihngey,  who  had  attacked  his  'Nazarenua'  The  'Nazarenus'  and  the 
■Panthdsticon'  had  again  evoked  the  anger  of  the  church.  Dr.  Hare, 
deati  of  Worcester,  ia  a  treatise  against  Hoadley,  spoke  of  Toland  as 
ofleQ  quoting  Locke  to  support  notions  he  never  dreamed  ot  Tolaud 
published  an  adverUsemGnt  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  qaotod  or 
even  named  Locke  in  his  writings.  Hare  issued  a  counter-adTertlse- 
ment,  in  which  he  directs  "  makes  great  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  priociplea" 
to  be  read  instead  of  "  is  often  quoted  to  support  notions  he  never 
dreamed  of."  Tolaud  then  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  '  A 
Bhort  Essay  upon  Lying,  or  a  Defence  of  a  Reverend  Dignitary,  who 
suffers  under  the  Peneoution  of  Mr.  Toland,  for  a  lapius  calami.'  This 
pamphlet  with  Hate'a  advertisemant,  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
'Tetiadymos.*  Hare  returned  to  the  charge,  and.  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  hi*  work,  speaks  of  "downright  Atheists,"  such  as  the 
impious  author  of  the  *  Pantheiaticoo.' 

Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  Toland,  Whom  all  his  literary  Industry 
could  not  keep  from  peounlary  difficulties,  found  a  benefactor  in  Lord 
Holeftworth.  Ur.  Disraeli,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Tolaud  in  his 
*  Calanaities  of  Anthony'  mentiona  from  Toland's  papm  whitdi  he  has 
seen,  the  paltry  sums  which  he  generally  received  for  his  writings. 
"For  hie  description  of  Epsom  he  was  to  ceoain  only  four  guineas  In 
case  1000  were  sold.  Ha  received  ten  guineas  for  his  pamphlet  on 
ITatoralising  the  Jewa,  and  ten  guineas  more  in  ease  Bernard  LiQtott 
Bold  2000."  And  in  another  place,  in  the  *  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in 
the  chapter  headed  '  Lintot^s  Account-Book/  he  says,  "  It  appears  that 
Toland  never  got  abora  St.,  VH.,  or  20£.  for  bb  publleatlonB.  .  .  . 
AU  this  aatbor  seems  to  have  reaped  from  a  lift  devotsd  to  Utetary 
enterpriae,  and  pbilosopby,  and  patriotism,  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  2001."  Tliis  last  statement  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 
Further  details  As  to  Toland'a  literary  gains,  derivbd  also  from  Lin- 
tott's  Accounfc-Bo<^ua  to  be  foaod  lo  NicholiTa  'UtoniyAnaodotes,' 
vol.  T.,  p.  302. 

Toland  died  at  Putney,  where  he  had  lodged  for  about  foor  yean 
previoQs,  choosing  that  place  an  account  of  its  boBveoient  Stance 
f^om  London,  on  the  11th  of  llareh  1722.  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"has  author  died  more  la  charaoter  than  Toland :  he  may  be  said  to 
bave  died  with  a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.  Having  suffered  from  an 
unsUirul  phyrician,  he  avenged  himeelf  in  his  own  way ;  for  there  was 
foand  on  his  table  an  *Easay  on  Phjsio  without  Physicians.'  The 
dying  patriot  trader  was  also  wriUng  a  prefheo  fbr  a  political  pamphlet 
on  rao  danger  of  mercenary  parliaments ;  ud  tho  philosopher  was 
oompoaltig  his  own  epitaph,  one  mora  proof  of  the  ruiine  passion  pre* 
domlfasting  in  death;  not  why  should  a  Pantheist  be  solioltouB 
to  perpetaate  his  genius  and  bis  fame  f" 

Totand's  posthumous  works  were  published  in  1720,  iQ  2  vols.  6vo, 
with  a  Life  by  Dea  Haizeaox  preKxed,  and  were  republished  in  1747. 
The  oootents  of  titese  two  Tolnmes  are  an  additional  proof  of  the  ver- 
■atilU^  of  his  powers :  they  contain,  together  with  many  other  essay^ 
the  Uemorials  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  which  havo  been  referred  to.  and 
leveral  private  letters :  an  account  of  Giordano  Bruno ;  the  Secret 
History  of  the  South-Sea  Scheme,  in  which  ToUnd  had  btan  con- 
cerned ;  a  Plan  for  a  National  Bank ;  and  a  proposal,  in  Latin,  fbr  a 
new  comidete  edition  of  Cicero.  *  An  Hiatorioal  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  Ute  emihently  famous  Mr.  John  Toland,  by  one 
of  lua  most  intimate  frienda^  in  m  letter  to  tiie  Lord  — ,*  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  17S3;  and  is  attributed  to  Cnrll.  This  is  not  so  minute  a 
Mogtaphy  as  Dm  Blalzeaux's  and  ia  rather  a  aketah  of  bis  writings  and 
opinions.  There  ia  appended  to  it  a  oomplete  list  of  Tbland's  worlu^ 
many  of  the  smaller  of  whidi  are  ilot  named  in  this  article. 

Toland'a  works  have  never  been  collected,  and  the  notoriety  which 
Mtended  hfan  during  bla  life  having  soon  died  ftwaj,  th^  are  dow 
Uttle  known.  Bat  they  a»  almost  aU  of  some  worth,  and  his  politltial 
writing  may  throw  some  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  titnes. 
<  TOLB'DOr  DON  PEDRO  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Frederio  of  Toledo^ 
dnke  of  Alb<^  waa  bom  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  near  Salamanca,  in  1484. 
After  going  through  his  early  studies  he  waa  placed  tls  a  page  in  the 
oonrt  M  King  Ferdinand  the  Cathblie,  who  took  him  into  partioular 
flmmti  wd  it  w»»  by  the  Idn^s  inflnenoA  ihafc  young  Pedto  obtidnad 
the  band  <tf  Dnua  luxin  Oaono^  hslren  of  tho  lumse  ofVlllalhtna^ 


in  consequence  of  which  he  took  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Villafranea, 
and  the  possession  of  the  rich  eatatea  attached  to  it.  Be  afterwards 
served  with  distinotim  In  the  expedition  agalnat  Jean  d'Albret,  king 
of  Navarr^  and  after  Sing  Ferdinand'a  death  he  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  successor  Charles  L  of  Spain,  afterwards  Charles  T.  of 
Germany.  He  served  against  the  revolted  communeroa  of  Castile, 
and  afterwards  followed  the  court  of  Charles  Y.,  whom  ha  accompanied 
in  hia  journeys  through  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1532, 
being  at  Batisbon  with  the  emperor,  the  news  arrived  of  Uie  death  of 
CanUnal  Colonna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  when  Charlea  V.  appointed  fur 
his  sueoesaor  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villi^Lnoa,  who 
immediately  set  out  to  take  possession  of  bis  government.  He  found 
the  kingdom  suffering  from  the  oonaequences  of  the  preceding  foreign 
and  oivU  wars,  and  especially  of  the  recant  Freuoh  invasion  of  1527-20, 
and  the  revolt  of  many  of  the  barons  and  the  sulsequent  confiscatiou 
of  Ihelr  property ;  of  the  pldgue,  which,  originating  in  tiie  French 
camp,  had  desolated  the  oi^of  Naples;  and  the  state  of  confuaion, 
bordering  upon  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  the  provmces.  The  first 
care  of  the  new  viceroy  was  to  enforce  the  rigorous  administration  of 
jostibe  without  respect  for  persona,  and  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  the 
commendator  Flgnatelli,  the  count  of  Policastro,  and  other  noblemen, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression  and  other  orimea.  He  pulled 
down  the  old  dark  aroadea  and  other  plaoea  which  were  tlw  resort  of 
thieves  and  murderers;  he  abolished  the  abuse  of  making  ttie  palaces 
of  the  barona  a  place  of  asylum  for  criminals;  fbrbade  the  use  of 
weapons,  except  the  dde  sword,  tiien  worn  by  gentlemen;  he  sen- 
tenced duellists  to  death,  prescribed  regulatiooa  for  reatrainiug  tiia 
disorders  that  took  place  at  funerals  and  marriages;  and,  lastly,  by  a 
'  bando,'  or  public  eolot,  he  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one 
found  in  the  night  with  laddera  Fcaling  the  windowa  of  houaeSf  a 
pnotloe  wUdi  bad  bectHne  ftequetat  among  dissolute  men,  who  tiiui 
introduced  tbemaelvea  into  laaiea'  apartments.  Don  Pedro  tefonned 
the  courts  of  justice,  increased  the  number  of  judges,  and  made 
aeveral  regulations  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
debtors;  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  peijary.  Be 
raised  an  exteneive  bnildlng  near  Porta  Capuana,  where  he  placed  aU 
the  higher  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal. 

When  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  the  Tnnis  expedition  in  IfiSS, 
visited  Kiples,  where  he  remained  till  Uatob,  1630,  amidst  the 
festivals  and  rejoicinga  with  which  he  waa  greeted,  he  recmved  hints 
and  suggestions  from  several  of  the  nobility  against  Toledo,  bat 
Charlea  stood  firm  in  Ids  good  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  especially  aAer 
having  heard  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  explained  to  him  that 
the  nobility  disliked  Don  Pedro  because  he  would  not  permit  tiiem  to 
oppress  the  lowtt  ordei^  and  to  pnt  tbemaelvea  above  the  law,  aa 
they  had  been  wmt  to  do.  It  is  ivportad  that  Charles,  whan  be 
landed  at  Naples,  on  meeting  the  viceroy,  said  to  him,  "  Welcome^ 
marquis ;  I  find  that  you  are  not  become  ao  lltrge  as  I  was  told  yon 
Were;"  to  whii^  Toledo  replied,  smiling,  "  Sire;  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  been  told  that  I  was  grown  a  monster,  which  I  am  not." 

Toledo  greatly  embellished  N^>lss ;  he  enlarged  the  <nty,  extended 
the  walls,  oleared,  widened^and  paved  tiie  atneti^  and  made  new 
dnUliB  and  sewers;  he  built  the  royal  palace  near  Caatel  Nuovo^ 
Whiidi  is  now  called  *  Palazzo  Tecohio,  and  constructed  the  handsome 
atrrct  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  adorned  tbe  city  with  fountain^ 
enlarged  the  dockyiLtd,  fbrtlfled  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo,  built  new 
hospitals  and  oburohee,  and,  in  short,  he  quite  altered  the  appearance 
of  Naples.  He  also  drained  the  marshea  by  opening  the  wide  canal 
called  del  LagoL,  which  canies  tbesdperfinous  waters  into  tho  sea. 

In  1 537,  the  Tutka  hiving  Unded  at  Castro  and  other  placea  of  the 
province  of  OttUbto,  Toledo  summoned  the  barona  with  their  militia, 
and  taiarohed  with  them  and  the  regular  Spanii^h  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who,  finding  tbe  country  prepared  for  defenoe,  took  agua  to 
their  ships  and  tailed  away.  Toledo  forti&ed  the  maritime  towns  of 
Apulia,  built  towers  of  defenoe  aJong  the  ooaat^  restored  PozsuolL 
which  waa  nearly  depopulated  in  eonaeqnenca  of  tiie  earUiqnakea  and 
voloAnIo  eruptiobat  ma  enlarged  the  *  Grotta,'  whloh  leads  to  it  from 
Naplet.  For  all  those  and  other  servioes  to  the  Neapolitans,  as  well  as 
for  the  just  though  severe  tenor  of  his  general  administration,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  had  basoma  Veiy  popular,  until  tiie  year  1547,  when 
bis  ill-judged  attempt  to  establish  the  tribunal  oif  the  Itaquieition  after 
tbe  fiisbiOil  of  hia  oWn  country,  Spain,  rendered  him  uuiveiBally 
obnoxious.  Vba  cause  of  this  attempt  waa  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  bad  feond  their  way  to  Naples,  and  made  many  oonvorta, 
even  among  priests  and  monks.  Charles  V.,  who  waa  at  that  tune 
struggling  in  Qemiany  With  the  religioua  and  political  dissensiime 
arising  out  of  the  fiefbrmation,  dreaded  a  similar  explosion  in  hia 
Italian  dominions,  and  the  viberoy  Toledo  wished  to  save  his  maater 
the  additional  trouble.  Pope  Paul  III.  was  anxious  to  assist  them  ia 
rspreariflg  the  epread  heresy  to  Italy :  but  the  Nei^jolitana.  a  lively, 
oomunnicative  people^  had  oonoolved  a  gteat  horror  ot  Uin  gloomy 
and  arbitrary  court  and  Its  secret  proceedings;  they  had  hesjd  of  ita 
deeds  in  Spain,  and  they  determined  to  r^t  its  introduction  into 
thur  oountiy,  even  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  The  tumult  began 
abottt  tbe  i^dle  of  Hay,  when  the  people  tore  down  the  placards 
oontainiiig  the  edict  which  sanctioned  the  eatabUshmeQt  of  tbe  Inaui- 
iitlDliiftwa  the  gatoibf  the  aidibisbop's  palace.  H'^'^T^Wfl^ 
lefnnded  tbroi^  the  atnets  and  sqiuwesi  ^n^t  «-idb^ob«fl^(ll»^ 
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baited  Toledo  for  thor  own  reuoas,  joined  tbe  dtisens  In  tbwr 
TCuitues.  Tbe  people  tamed  out  aome  of  their  mniudpel  nuigb- 
tmte*  vbom  they  anspeoted  of  being  for  tbe  vioeroy,  and  elected 
othen  without  tbe  viceroy'i  Nnetion;  and  Toledo  bariDg  resented 
this  prooeeding,  tbe  people  took  Qp  anus,  and  attacked  the  Spanish 
ioldien  wbo  garnsoued  tbe  oaatles.  Tbe  Spaniards  fired  with  camum 
into  the  tSty,  and  the  people  eat  down  all  Spaniards  whom  they  found 
Btnggiioft  Tioeroj,  faaTing  aoied  aone  of  tbe  bead  xtotara, 
eanaed  tnein  to  be  sninmarilT  exeoated,  wbleb  added  fuel  to  tbe 
flame,  and  tbe  citizens  and  noues  formed  tbemselves  into  a  onion  at 
patriotic  convention,  taking  for  their  motto,  "  For  the  ewvice  of  God, 
the  emperor,  and  the  «ity  of  Naples ; "  atigmatisiDg  as  traitois  to 
their  conntry  thoi>e  who  did  not  join  the  anion.  Tbe  nnion  sent  as 
envoys  to  Charles  T.  tbe  phnoe  Sanseverioo  and  snotber  noUeouuit 
refbung  meantime  obedieBMBe  to  the  vioeroy,  wbo  ramvined  in  tbe 
castle  with  bis  Spanish  Boldiera  and  a  fbw  KeapoIItaa  adbsrenta,  and 
the  town  was  without  any  regalar  gOTemment,  Frequent  akirmiihea 
took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  vioerc^'s  men  and  the  people; 
many  individuali  were  killed,  and  houses  were  plundered.  At  last 
the  aniwfT  camn  frum  Ctaarlea  V.,  oommanding  the  citizens  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  with  secret  inatraettona  to  this  vieeroy  to  prooeed 
leniently  and  prudently  in  the  matter. 

On  the  12th  of  Angost  Toledo  Ngnified  to  tbe  depatiea  of  the  oi^ 
the  will  of  the  emperor  that  the  Inqniaition  should  not  be  established 
in  Naples ;  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  ezoept  as  to  aome  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  tbe  insurrection,  who  were  obliged  to  emigrato; 
and  that  the  city  should  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  fine. 
And  thus  this  seriona  affiiir  was  bushed  up,  but  the  Neapolitans 
gained  tii^  point,  and  tbe  tribunal  ot  the  Inqoisition  wsa  never 
oatablidied  at  N^ilee,  though  pmons  aocuaed  of  heresy  were  tried  by 
ibe  common  ecoleaiastieal  court,  and  several  of  them  were  put  to 
death  by  the  conourrence  of  tbe  Isy  power.  Tbe  prince  Saneeverino, 
wbo  bad  displeased  Charles  V.,  thougbt  it  pradent  to  emigrato  to 
France,  and  was  outlawed.   [Tasso,  Bbbkardo.] 

In  July,  1552,  a  Urge  Tarkisb  flee^  under  l5rsgat  Rals  and  Sinan 
Puha,  anohored  near  Procid%  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
when  the  emigrant  prince  Sansererlno  of  Saltrno  was  to  have  joined 
tbem  witb  a  French  squadron ;  bnt  the  yiewoy,  it  ts  aaid,  means 
of  a  large  bribe,  induced  the  TuiUah  ocnnmandan  to  Ihto  m  ooaat 
before  tbe  arrival  of  the  French. 

Toward  Hie  end  of  the  same  year  tbe  viceroy,  elthongh  old  and 
infirm,  was  desired  by  Charles  V.  to  march  to  Siena  in  Tuscany, 
whioh  rapublie  bad  thrown  off  the  m)teGtion  of  the  emperor  and 
admitted  a  French  garrieon.  Don  Fedro  having  aent  meet  of  tbe 
troops  by  land,  embarked  with  the  rest  for  Lfffhom.  On  arriving 
there  he  fell  eeriouslyill,  and  was  removed  to  Florence.  The  duke 
Ooamo  de  Uedioi  had  married  hie  daughter  Eleonora.  He  expired  at 
Florence  in  February,  156S,  after  having  administered  tbe  kingdom  of 
Naplea  for  mote  than  twenty  yeata.  He  ia  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguiahed  in  the  long  list  of  the  ^Moish  goveraoia  of  Naples,  and 
one  of  tbe  few  wbo  ace  itiU  remembered  wnh  feelings  of  respect  by 
the  NaapoUtans. 

^laa6ne,Stona  Civile  ddS^fnodiNapoli;  Botta,  Sloria<fItaUa.) 

TOLETA'NUS^  BODEKI'CUB,  or  BODBl'QO  DK  TOLE'DO,  an 
eminent  ecolesiaetio  and  biatorian,  was  bom  at  Bade,  in  Navarre^ 
about  1170.  His  name  was  Bodrigo  ^mc«u%  ooaunonly  Ximenei; 
bnt  be  is  better  known  sa  Bodanooa  Toletann&  On  bis  retnm 
from  Fa^  where  bis  parents  sent  blm  to  eompleto  hie  eduoatioo, 
he  attached  IiimselF  to  Sancbo  Y.,  king  of  Navsna^  ^  whom  he 
was  employed  to  negociate  a  peace  with  Alfonso  TIlL  of  Caatile. 
The  manner  in  whicb  be  discharged  this  mission  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Alfonso,  by  whom,  in  1192,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Sigaensa,  and  on  the  deatii  of  Don  Martin,  arcbbiahop  of  Ttiado,  be 
war  raiaed  to  tbe  vacant  aeeu  He  abowed  great  leal  In  tbe  frequent 
wars  with  the  Ho^  and  at  tbe  battle  of  Las  Nana,  where  the 
Almobades,  under  Ifobammed  An  nibir,  were  defeated  by  Alfonao,  bis 
pennon  waa  the  firat  that  entered  the  dense  ranka  of  tbe  enemy. 
Indeed  such  were  hia  courage  and  martial  disposition,  that  even  when 
the  king  was  at  peace  with  the  Moors,  he  would,  at  tbe  head  of  bis 
own  vassals,  make  frequent  inroads  into  the  Mohammedan  territory. 
He  enjoyed  so  muob  favoor  with  the  Unga  of  his  tinu^  eq^edally 
with  San  Fimiando,  that  notliiDg  waa  nndartatei  withont  eonsulting 
bim.  His  seal  for  learning  waa  no  less  ardent  than  his  hatred  of  the 
infidel.  He  penuaded  Alfonso  to  found  the  university  at  Palenoia, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  neeeeaity  of  sending  youths  to  be  educated  in 
foreign  countries.  At  the  fourth  Lateran  ooudcU  be  is  said  not  only 
to  have  harangued  the  fathers  in  el^nt  Latin,  but  to  have  gained 
over  tbe  aemilar  noUea  and  ambaandors  by  eonverdng  with  eaeh  of 
them  in  bis  mother  tongua  He  died  hi  Fnnoe,  In  lSi7[after  attend* 
ing  the  council  of  Lyon,  oonvoked  hy  Innooent  XT.  Hia  body  was 
carried  to  Castile,  snd  interred  in  the  Clsterdan  monaitary  of  Huerta. 
To  him  the  history  of  his  native  countty  la  more  indebted  than  to 
any  other  man.  He  wrote  several  biatorioal  works,  most  of  whicb  are 
still  inedited.  His  *  Berum  in  Hispania  Qestarum  ChroniooOf '  wbieh 
eontains  a  bistwy  of  the  Peidnsula  from  the  moot  remote  parted  to  hia 
own  time,  is  an  invaluable  production.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Granada,  in  1641^  together  witii  the  ohioniele  of  Autonina 
NahriaKnui^  and  mm  snbeeqnentfy  published  In  the  oollection  antiOad 
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'Hispania  lUustrata,'  by  Andreas  SohoM^  4  vols.  foL,  Fnmkfurt, 
1603-8.  His  *  Hiateria  Arabum,'  or  history  of  the  western  Arabs  from 
tbe  birth  of  ^e  Mohammedan  prophet  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  Almoravidea,  shows  liim  to  liave  been  well  versed  in  the  language 
and  history  of  the  Arabs.  This  valuable  work  vna  first  published.  In 
1603,  in  the  second  volume  of  Andreas  Sobott,  'Hispania  Illustrate,' 
and  subsequently,  in  1625,  by  Erpenniu^  as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Hia- 
toria  Sarraoenioa '  of  Qeorgius  Elmacin.  There  is  a  third  edition.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  another  of  tbe  Hons,  Tandab^ 
Suevi,  Alans,  and  Silingi,  which  were  first  published  by  Bobert  Bell 
fn  tbe  collection  entiUed  *  Bemm  Hispaoicarum  Scriptores  aliquoV 
8  vols.  foL,  Frankforii  1679,  and  sabaequently  by  Sehott ;  a  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  entitled  *  Braviarium  Eoolesiea  Catbo- 
licte,'  still  inedited,  and  other  works,  the  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Nicolas  Antonio. 

(Hsriaua,  Hitt.  Om.  de  JBipaAa,  Kb.  il,  cap.  22 ;  Zurita,  AnnaUa  A 
Arajron.  lib.  ii-.  cap.  67  ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  Sibl  Bitt.  Vaut,  iL  60.) 

TULLENS,  UENDBIK  CORNELISZOON,  long  the  most  popular 
living  poet  of  Holland,  was  bom  at  Botterdam  on  the  21Ui  of  Sep 
tember  1780.  Hts  father  carried  on  a  thriving  business,  founded  by 
hia  grandfather,  as  a  dealer  in  coloura,  and  Hendrik  was  taken  frmn 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  assist  behind  the  ooanter.  The  year 
after  was  that  of  tbe  French  entiy  into  Holland,  iriiou  many  of  the 
Dutch  were  diapoaed  to  look  on  tbem  as  deliverers,  and  young  Tollens 
became'the  secretary  of  a  "  Vaderlandscba  Bijeenkomst,"  or  Patriotio 
Society,  to  whose  purposes  he  soon  contributed  aome  aongs,  which 
had  a  run  of  success.  His  father,  who  had  at  first  been  pleMed  at  hia 
sou's  repotetion,  soon  grew  alarmed  that  poetir  would  lead  bim  awaj 
from  bmrfnaaa,  though  that  alarm  might  aurwy  have  been  apared  in 
Holland.  When  Touen%  at  tiie  age  of  aeventean,  made  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  two  poeta,  one  of  them,  Helmera  [Hklhkbs],  was  a  merchant, 
the  other,  Loota,  a  book-keeper  in  a  counting-house,  and  Uylenbroek, 
a  tiiizd,  to  whom  they  introduoed  him,  a  respeoteUe  bookseller. 
Tollens  had  learned  aome  French  at  school,  by  Uyleabroek'a  advioe  be 
now  studied  EnsUsb  and  Germaa,  and  ^os  enlarged  hia  ideas ;  bat  he 
followed  Ujlenbroek'a  example  in  ooanpying  himself  with  rendering 
Freoeb  tragediei  into  Dutoh  verae.  He  afterwards  ventured  on 
original  dramas,  and  his  '  Luoretii^'  written  in  1805,  had,  at  all  events, 
sufficient  spirit  to  be  prohibited  by  the  goveramont.  Another  tragedy, 
'  De  Hoekschen  en  Kabeljsauwschen '  (The  Hooks  and  the  Codfish), 
bad  at  least  the  merit  of  a  national  subject,  being  founded  on  tbe 
quarrels  of  the  rival  factions  of  these  names,  the  Qael[dia  and  Qhlbel- 
inea  of  Dutoh  medinval  biatorT,  whose  hoatilitioa,  whffih  lasted  a 
eentury  and  a  half,  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  1860  from  a  jocose  din- 
puto  between  some  nobles  at  a  banquet  ae  to  whether  the  codfish 
could  be  said  to  take  the  hook,  or  the  book  tbe  oodfiah.  ToUens'a 
powers  however  did  not  lie  in  tragedy.  In  two  oonteste  witb  liis 
friend  Loote  on  subjscta  offered  for  prises,  one  on  the  theme  Hugo 
QrotiuB,  and  the  other  the  death  of  Egmont  Mid  Hoom,  he  won  the 
second  priae  on  the  first  oocaaioa,  and  the  fiiat  on  the  eemnd;  and  ia 
1807  a  short  poem  by  bim  '  To  a  Fallen  Girl,'  attmoted  attention  \ty 
ito  simple  pathoa.  From  that  time  his  subjoote  were  almost  unirer- 
aolly  teken  from  national  bistory  and  from  domestic  ecenea,  and 
though  even  his  admirers  did  not  place  him  on  a  levdl  in  point  of 
genius  with  Bilderdijk,  he  became  decidedly  tbe  most  popular  poet 
of  bis  country,  and  hod  the  honour  of  forming  a  school  of  poets — "  the 
aebool  of  Rotterdam."  Li  1817  the  third  edition  ttf  hia  pownahad 
10,000  aabseriben;  not  long  afterwards  hia  feltovtownsmeo  pro- 
pceed  to  erect  bis  boat  in  a  pablio  place,  and  it  was  only  tbe  reluct* 
ance  of  Tollens  himself  wbieh  prevented  the  intention  from  being 
carried  out  when  the  subscription  was  already  fulL  This  popularity 
increased  as  he  grew  more  advanced  in  life.  On  bis  seventieth  birth- 
day, the  2<tii  of  September  1860,  tbe  miniater  of  justice  Mr.  Noder* 
mejjer  van  Bcawntiial  waited  on  him  at  hia  house  at  Rijsw^k  to  bring 
him  the  oongnttulations  of  the  King  of  Hollaad,  and  prssent  to  him 
tbe  insignia  of  commander  of  tbe  order  of  the  Dutiui  lion,  a  veij 
unusual  honour  for  a  literary  man.  A  committee  waited  on  1dm  the 
same  day  to  oflfer  him  a  gold  medal  struck  in  bis  honour,  irith  tbe 
ioaeription  "Ncderlond  sijnai  geliefden  Volksdiohter  *  (Netherlond  to 
ite  beloved  national  poet),  and  to  inform  him  that  a  sobeoription  bad 
been  organised,  wittibat  his  knowledge,  for  the  formation  of  a  'ToUena 
Fund,'  to  commemorate  bii  name  by  a  ohariteble  Inatitntion,  tbe 
nature  U  which  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  ohoiceL  He  died  in  185^ 
surrounded  by  universal  respect. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Tollnis,  lyrical  and  narrative,  are  bis  chief 
title  to  remembrano&  One  narrative  poem,  'De  Overwintering  der 
HoUandera  op  Nova  Zambia'  (Tbe  Wintwing  of  the  HoUandara  at 
Nova  Zembia),  commemoxatiTe  of  the  oalebrated  voyage  i^  Barende  in 
1699-97,  li  ve^  popular  and  haa  often  bem  reprinted,  on  <me  ooo*- 
aioQ  in  an  illustrated  edition.  His  '  Tierdsagsche  ZveeUg,'  or  Four 
Days'  SearFlgbt,  oommemorative  of  one  of  the  desperate  oonteste 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IL,  may  be 
compared  for  spirit  to  his  friend  Loote's  'Orerwlnning  bij  Chattom* 
(Victory  at  Chatham),  a  Csvonrito  sulgeot  of  allusion  with  the  Dutch 
poets.  Tollens  is  a  nrtile  author  of  ballads  on  su^eete  of  Dnt^  hie- 
toiy,  among  wbidi  hia  *  Jan  Van  Bohaffelaar,'  'Keuau  Haaselaar/  Ao, 
areoon^iDuons.  Hk'Wapaiikreet'(OaUto  AafiajTvattrapafmi^ 
of  Nap^eon'i  return  from  BI^Mze^bpAhivtlMlltwlMUona, 
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Tollmg  tnnalat«d  maoh  teom  the  Q«nni]i  and  English  as  mil  as  the 
French,  bat  often  adapted  the  pieoee  he  IxnTowed  to  Datch  inbjeeta 
or  history.  An  EogUeh  reader  would  hardly  aoBpeot  beforo  Teading  it 
that  bis  *Jonker  Tan  't  Stkht*  was  taken  from  Soott*!  'Yonng 
LochiDTar/  which  hu  also  been  done  into  Datch  bj  Van  Lennep, 
under  the  title  of  '  De  Heer  ran  Calembotg.'  Tollena's  works,  ti 
wlii<di  a  new  edition  has  been  published,  are  of  some  extent ;  his  shorter 
poem*  alone  oooupy  about  ten  SToTolutnes,  not  very  closely  printed. 

TCKLLIUS,  C0RNEUU3,  a  Dntch  philologer,  was  boro  at  Utrecht 
abont  1620,  Hia  fstber,  who  had  two  other  aoD^  Jacob  and  Alax- 
aoder,  pomaed  no  means  of  giving  bia  oUldron  a  good  •duoatioif 
baft  be  had  in  Q.  J.  Toasius  a  friend  who  gratuitously  supplied  tiie 
want  After  Coraelioi  bad  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  priTate 
inRtmctions  of  Tossius,  he  entered  the  aeademy  of  Amsterdam,  and 
ooDtinoed  his  philological  atndies  undar  the  auspioee  of  bia  bene- 
fiujtor,  who  had  formed  a  strong  attachoient  to  him,  and  made  him 
hla  private  aeoretary  (famnloe).  In  1618  Tolllas  obtained  the  pro- 
ftaanabip  of  doqaence  and  of  the  Qreek  language  at  the  aeademy 
Bardwwyk.  The  year  after  thia  ovent  Yoasias  died,  and  ToUiua 
delivfred  on  the  oooaston  the  coatomary  ealogy,  which  was  printed 
vnder  the  title  'Oratio  in  orbitnm  O.  J.  Toeaii,*  Ito,  Amsterdam, 
1649.  During  hia  stay  at  Harderwyk  Tollins  exerciaed  great  luflueuoe 
on  the  afikiis  of  the  academy,  for  the  curators  are  said  to  bare  had 
Boofa  oon6deace  in  him  that  they  Dever  appnnted  a  profeesor  without 
hia  previous  sanction.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  oertain,  bat  it 
^>pearB  to  have  been  soon  after  1652;  thia  year  at  least  is  the  last  in 
which  any  work  of  his  appeared. 

The  vorka  of  Tollins  are  not  nnmeronii,  bat  he  had  formed  the 
plans  for  an  edition  of  Valerias  Kaximua  and  Phurnutas,  which  his 
early  death  prevented  him  from  execntiog.  There  is  an  edition  of 
tiie  work  of  J,  P.  Valarianos,  'De  Infolicitate  Literatomm,'  12mo, 
Amsterdam,  1647,  with  supplements  by  Tollins,  which  give  some 
interesting  accouota  of  literary  men,  and  was  in  its  time  very  popular. 
The  Sapplameota  ware  translated  into  Fr«neh  by  Conp^,  and  inserted 
in  his  '  Soir^s  Litt^irea,'  voL  xtL  p.  £6,  to.  He  uso  edited  Pala>- 
phfttua, '  De  InoredibUibas,*  IZmo^  Amsterdam.  1649,  with  notea  and 
a  Latin  translation ;  JoaoiMS  Ctmiamna,  *  De  Bebni  Joannia  at  U aanelia 
Comnenomm  Libri  iv./  vdth  •mandatioiii  and  a  JaOu  tnndatioi^ 
4io,  Amaterdara,  16S2. 

Tollias  has  been  charged  by  bia  biographers  with  having  appro- 
priated nuQieroai  remarks  and  emendations  on  ancient  aatbors  which 
se  foand  among  the  papera  of  bis  benefiwtor  Vonlns,  but  how  &r 
this  is  true  cannot  now  be  asoertained. 

(Caap.  Burmanni,  Trajeaimt  Entditum,  p.  867,  ftc;  Saxiua,  Onomai- 
ileum  LUtravMim,  vol  iv.,  p.  £28.) 

TOLLIUS,  JACOB,  a  brother  of  Comeliui^  was  bom  about  1630, 
al  T7trechtk  He  raodved  hii  flxst  edacation  at  Deveoter,  and  after- 
ward! studied  under  O.  J.  Tosaiua,  who  showed  him  the  same  Undnssa 
which  he  had  before  shown  to  Us  brother  Cornelius.  The  younger 
ToUiuB  ia  charged,  and  apiurently  with  justice,  with  having  been  very 
ungrateful  towarda  bis  benefactor,  inasmuoh  as  he  appropriated  to 
himaelf  much  which  Voesius  had  written  in  iilostration  of  the  anoient 
Writera,  After  ihe  death  of  Yoeeios,  Tollius  retomed  to  Utrecht,  and 
became  a  ootreetor  of  the  preea  in  the  printing  establishment  of  J. 
Blaaow,  at  Amsterdam.  He  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  liis  employer, 
both  by  bis  great  knowledge  and  the  oonaoientioos  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  we  meantime  D.  Heinsiua,  who  was  staying  at  Stookholm, 
and  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy  under  a  oommisaion  from  Queen 
Christiiu,  offered  to  Tollias  the  place  of  lecretaiy  to  the  oommbaiob. 
Tolliua  accepted  the  oflbr,  and  set  out  for  Stookholm  in  16SL 

Being  entrusted  with  tiio  varioas  papers  and  mannsoripts  of  Hefai- 
dus,  hU  old  piratiaal  inolination  revived ;  when  Heinuas  discovered 
this,  and,  it  would  seem,  some  additional  and  more  eerioos  offencfls, 
TolUos  wsa  dismissed,  ssd  returned  to  Holland,  where  after  a  short 
time  the  influence  of  bis  friends  procured  him  the  office  ot  rector  of  tiie 
gymnasium  at  Qouda.  Here  he  devoted  all  hia  leisate  hoots  to  the 
stady  of  medidne,  and  in  1669  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
liiysia  Some  dispute  between  him  and  the  cnratora  of  the  gymna- 
■him,  and  bis  free  and  unreserved  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  became 
the  caose  of  his  bring  deprived  of  bis  office  at  Qouda  in  1678.  After 
tfate  he  for  some  time  praetited  medicioe,  and  gave  private  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Nordwyk.  Finding  Uiat  he  oomd  not  gain  a  sab- 
riatenoe,  he  again  obtained  an  appointment  as  teacher  at  h^ttit  but 
hi  1679  he  gave  up  bia  place  for  that  of  professor  of  history  and  elo* 
queooe  ia  the  Univerai^  of  Dulaburg.  Bis  reputation  aa  a  mlnerolo- 
pst  was  also  great;  and  In  the  year  1687  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
oommiasionadhim  to  travel  through  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  pnt^ 

SM  of  examining  the  mines  of  those  countries.  It  appears  that  he 
thfally  dischai^ed  this  commission.  In  Italy  he  was  moat  boe* 
^bly  received  Cardinal  Barberinl ;  and  TuUini^  yrbo  had  hitherto 
not  beui  promoted  in  bia  own  country  as  he  tlura^ht  he  deserved, 
aeorstly  embraced  the  Bomon  Catholic  religion.  His  long  stay  in 
Italy  crested  in  Oermaoy  some  saspieion  of  hia  having  renounced 
Frotestantfam ;  and  on  hearing  this  be  hastened,  in  1690,  from  Borne 
to  Bcriin.  His  reeeptioD  by  the  elector  however  was  of  each  a  nature 
that  be  thou^t  it  odrisable  to  leave  Berlin  and  retom  to  Hcdland, 
ToUins,  being  now  again  without  meana  and  employment,  opened  a 
Mhoolat  Utnkdtk,  bat  it  was  dosed  hj  orrfar  of  the  dfy  sathwttiai. 
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His  friends  were  displeased  with  his  conduct^  and  forsook  him  one 
after  another;  he  sank  into  deep  pover^,  and  died  June  8^  1696. 

The  works  of  Tollius  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  partly  philolo 
gical,  purtly  alohvmisbical,  and  p<trtly  on  bis  traveU.  Among  Us 
alofaymistical  worka  are  hia  *Fortaitak  in  qulbas  pneter  oritioazKm- 
nulla,  tot*  bbolaris  hiBtoria,  Gneoa,  Pbosoioia,  uEgyptiaea,  «d  ^hiwpfam 
pertinere  asserltar,'  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1688.  He  published  an  editioa 
of  AusonioB,  Amsterdam,  1671,  which  ia  the  Varioram  edition  of 
AoBMiui^  and  is  still  very  useful;  and  also  an  edition  of  Loa- 
ginus,  Utrecht,  4to,  1694,  with  notea  and  a  Latin  translation.  TolUoa 
tranahted  into  Latin  the  Italian  work  of  B«''**»{"tj  'De  SistriL* 
Utreoht,  1696,  sad  the  sewmnt  (tf  andent  Bom^  by  Nndui,  b^  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  QEavias,  *The«aaraa  Antiquitatom  Boma- 
nsrum,'  vols.  iv.  and  vL  He  is  also  the  sntiior  of  '  Gustos  Anlmsd- 
verrionom  Critloarum  ad  Longinom  com  Observatia  ia  Cicero nis 
Orationem  pro  Archie,'  Leyden,  Svo,  1667.  The  worka  reUttng  to  bis 
travels  are:— 'Insignia  Itinerarii  Itslid,  quihus  oontinentur  Antiqoi* 
tatea  Saone,'  UtKcht,  4to,  1696,  and  •  Kpistoln  Xtioeratin^  observatio- 
nibus  efc  figoria  sdomatn.*  This  work  was  edited,  after  the  aothor:i 
death,  by  H.  C.  Hennin,  Amsterdam,  4to^  1700^  aod  is  of  greater  nss 
sod  Intnest  than  the  former.  There  sre  slso  sonw  diasiirtsHwis  oa 
anoient  poets,  by  Tollins,  in  BeAsUa%  'IHasectatioaasasleetn  critiea 
de  Poetis,'  Leyden,  8vo,  1704, 

TOLOHE'I,  CLAU'DIO,  bom  at  Slens,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1492, 
atodied  the  law  in  hia  natire  town,  and  afterwards  went  to  Boma^ 
whete  he  fbonded  sn  seademy  called  *  Delia  Tirth.'  of  wUoh  CaiOb 
Molsa,  Flaminto^  and  other  learned  men  of  Bom*  beeame  member^ 
and  one  of  the  porpoees  of  which  waa  the  illuattation  of  Vitrovios 
aud  the  enconisgement  of  anhltectore.  Tolomd  afterwards  oonoelved 
the  idea  of  introduoiDg  into  the  Italian  poetry  the  Latin  metre  of  the 
hexametera  aud  pentuneten^  and  he  published  rules  and  spedmeos 
for  the  purpoee :  '  Tersi  e  Begole  della  noova  Poeaia  Toacsna,'  Bodm^ 
1SS9.  Bat  this  innoTation,  which  had  bean  already  attempted  by 
Leone  Battista  Alberti,  did  not  auoesed,  and  the  Italian  hexameten 
and  pentameters  soon  fell  into  oblirion. 

Tolomei  was  for  a  time  in  the  servioe  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Esta^  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  1S82.  He  ^terwatds 
attached  himself  to  toe  court  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  eon  of  Pope 
FsnllU.,  and  duke  of  Csstrok  snd  followed  him  to  Pisoenaa,  when 
Pier  Lnigi  vras  created  dnke  of  Parma  and  Pisoensa.  After  the 
trsgiosl  death  of  Pier  Loigl,  in  1S47,  Tolomei  retomed  to  Bomi^ 
where  he  lived  in  atraitened  cireamatsncea,  until  hia  oountrymen  of 
Siena  chose  him.  in  1652,  for  their  ambassador  to  Heori  IL  of  Franoi^ 
who  protected  the  indepatdenoe  of  that  lepublio,  threatened  by  the 
liedlci  and  by  Charles  V.  Tolomei  repaired  to  Compiigoe,  where  be 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  king  io  preoence  of  his  oourt,  which  was 
afterwards  published :  'Otasiooe  reeitata  dinanit  al  Btf  di  Fraoda 
Enrico  IL  k  Com]^igne.*  Paris,  IfiSS.  He  died  soon  after  his  ratorn,  on 
March  2.*!,  1£5S,  He  wrote  several  other  orations  in  Italian,  one  (A 
which,  entitled '  Oraaitme  della  Pace,'  Roms^  1584,  baa  been  most 
pndsed;  a  dialogue  upon  the  Italian  language;  and  several  volumes 
<^  letters,  whloa  are  the  most  intrrestiog  part  of  his  writing^^ 
•Lettere  dl  daadlo  Tolomd,  libri  vii^  4to.  VeDioe^  1647,  aAerwsrda 
repeatedly  reprinted.  Be  is  one  of  the  beat  letter-writers  in  the 
Italian  langnsge;  bis  letters  embrace  s  variety  of  subieots,  sdenttfie 
aod  pbltosophical,  and  hia  style  ia  comprehenuve  aod  full  of  meaning. 
His  Gorreapondsnce  waa  ohoioe^  end  yet  exteuaive.  The  edition  w 
1547  oootaiDa  an  important  letter  to  his  friend  Galirisle  Cesano,  about 
Uie  manner  ai  making  the  govemmaot  of  a  state  durable  aod  perm^ 
nent,  which  latter  has  been  left  out  in  the  aubeequent  editions.  In 
another  letter,  addrsasad  to  Count  Lando,  he  suggests  the  plsn  <^ 
several  philological  and  arcfanok^Bical  woriu  for  the  illuatratiou  of 
Tltrurins.  (Comiaai,  Secai  deOa  UUtratmm  /taJiaiM;  Olrabosdit 
Storia  deUa  Letttrxuwta  ItaUana.) 

TOBASIN.  [THOiuBin,] 

TOBUNB,  QEOBQ^  eldest  eon  of  George  and  Susan  Prstyman, 
was  bom  <m  the  9tii  of  October  1750,  at  Buty  St  Edmund's,  Snffoll^ 
snd  wss  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  that  town^  whuh  «aa  the 
place  of  education  at  that  time  of  most  of  thf  gentlemen's  familiaa  in 
Suffolk.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  his  degree  of  AE  in  January  1772,  and  obtained  the 
high  honour  of  senior  wrangler,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  of  Dr. 
Smith's  mathematical  prises.  lis  the  year  1778  he  waa  elected  SUlow 
of  bis  ooUege^  aod  wu  immediately  appmnted  tutor  to  Mr,  Pitt  Ha 
waa  ordained  deaoon  by  Dr.  Yonogak  bishop  of  Horwioh,  and  priest 
by  Dr.  Hlnobliffa^  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  1775  he  proceeded 
B.A.,  and  in  1781  was  moderator  in  the  univerdty.  He  resided  in 
college  till  1782.  when  he  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  acting  aa  private 
seeretary  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  hla  appointment  to  the  ohanodlorsbip  of  the 
amhequsfti  When  lb.  Pitt  waa  made  firat  lord  of  the  treasuty,  To» 
line  became  bis  sseretary,  and  be  ocmtinned  with  Um  till  ha  beesma 
Uahop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of  St  Paul'a  Dr.  Pretyman's  first  pre- 
ferment was  s  sineoure  rectory  of  Corwen  in  Uerionetbshire^  to  whidi 
he  was  collated  in  1782 ;  end  in  17S4  he  waa  appointed  to  a  prebeadal 
stall  in  Westminster,  the  first  preferment  of  which  Kr,  PUtt  bod  the 
diroosal.  In  1785  he  was  presented  by  the  king^to*thereotoi7|i  ~ 
SodboniiHnim-Offiir^  in  hla  native  county  of  ,8< 
1787  he  WW  advaneed  to  ths  Ushoprle  of  Ubi 
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fit  Paul*!,  which  wera  Tsoated  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Thariow  to 
the  aee  of  Dnrliam,  lha  fint  bishoprie  whioh  beeame  noani  ftfter  Hr. 
Fitt  waa  ministflr.  In  1813  he  reftued  the  aee  of  Loodon,  and  con- 
Unued  biahop  of  Liocohi  824  jom,  in  which  time  he  performed  the 
TisitatioD  of  ttiat  most  eztflmuTe  diooese  in  the  kingdom  eleveD  times, 
at  the  ragidu  iatnral  of  time  yean^  which  was  never  done  b;  any  of 
bia  predecessors.  In  July  1820  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Winr 
cheater,  in  which  he  oonthmed  till  Kov.  li,  1M7,  the  time  of  hie 
death.  His  publications,  besides  siagle  sermons,  are  '  The  Element! 
of  Christian  Theology,'  in  2  vola,  now  a  standard  woric;  <  A  Kefutation 
of  Calvinism,'  la  1  vol.;  and  'Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  in  3  toIb.  8to. 
Bishop  Pretyman  in  1803  assumed  the  name  of  Tomlin^  Marmoduke 
Tomlin^  Esq.,  having,  without  any  relationship  or  eonneetion,  left  him 
the  valuable  estate  ot  Rihy  G^rove  in  Linoohi^ire. 

*T0HHASEO,  NICCOLO,  was  bom  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia,  but 
was  educated  in  Italy.  He  became  early  an  author,  and  for  several 
years  resided  at  Florenoe,  where  he  was  ooe  of  the  most  able  coo- 
tributora  to  the  'Antologia.'  In  1833,  ia  oonBequence  of  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolutiooary  movemeoti^  be  was  foroed  to  quit 
Italy,  and  resided  for  several  yeara  in  France,  chiefly  in  Paris,  bat  also 
in  several  provin<naI  towns,  and  in  Coruca.  In  1838,  under  an 
amnesty  granted  by  the  Austrian  government,  he  retunied  to  Italy, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  at  Venice,  oocaiiwally  luting  his  birthplace. 
Towards  the  end  of  1847,  when  another  movement  was  commenced 
for  the  freedom  of  Italj,  Tommaaeo,  in  conjunction  with  Manio,  pre* 
sen  ted  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  milder  exercise  of  the 
censorship  of  tiie  press.  For  this  act  he  and  Manin  were  committed  to 

S risen  on  the  ISth  of  January  1848,  but  were  liberated  on  the  17th  of 
Tarch,  when  the  iohabitants  of  Venice  rose  agunst  the  Austrian  gorem- 
meut.  A  few  days  subseqnentiy  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  but  reugned  in  June  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  thepropoaed  union  of  Lombard/  Trith  Piedmont. 
In  August  however  he  rejoined  the  govemm«nt,  as  minister  of  religious 
,  afTairs  and  education,  in  order  to  resist  tiie  hostilities  of  tlie  Auatriana. 
jTo  obtain  asslstaooe  be  visited  Paris  twioe,  but  returned  in  January 
1 1849  with  the  oonviction  that  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
quarter.  The  oomparative  moderation  of  Tommaseo  lost  him  much 
of  his  influeoce  during  the  investment  of  Venice ;  but  when  the  city 
i  was  foroed  to  capitulate  ha  was  ooe  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
I  Italy,  and  he  has  since  resided  at  Corfu.  Notwithat»n<)ing  the  keen 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  political  affairs  of  Italy,  hia  life  his  been 
one  of  great  literary  activity ;  and  since  hia  youthful  ardour  baa 
become  moderated  in  expression,  his  opinions  and  etatements  have 
become  more  philosophical  and  more  truly  patriotic,  uniting  a  frank 
liberalism  with  devout  Roman  Catholicism.  The  learning  he  has  dis- 
played, and  the  variety  of  aubjeota  of  which  he  has  treated,  are 
remarkable.  Of  his  numerous  productions,  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able are — 'Knovo  disionario  dm  sinonim],'  1S82,  awwk  remarkable 
fttr  its  learning,  aoutenesi^  and  critical  aoaura«y;  <  Delia  eduoazione,' 
1834 ;  'Nuovi  scritti,'  in  4  vols.,  1889-40,  the  contents  of  whioh  are 
pbiloeophlcal  and  sesthetio ;  '  Studj  oriticl,'  2  vela,  1843 ;  and  bis 
Commentary  on  Dante  contains  mapy  happy  explanatory  references  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early  others  of  the  Church. 
He  baa  also  written '  H  Duca  d'Atene,'  1836,  a  romantic  history,  por- 
traying in  very  dasaling  oolours  that  Grecian  sovereignty;  a  history 
of  France  during  the  16th  century,  from  materials  furnished  by  the 
despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  publisbed  at  Pnris  in  1838 ; 
and  *  Lettere  di  Pasquale  de'  Faoli,'  with  an  excellent  introductory 
account  of  the  war  for  iodependeoce  in  Corsica.  lu  1S39  he  published 
in  4  vols,  a  collection  of  popular  poetry,  which  includes  epecimena  of 
Tuscan,  Coi'sican,  Dalmatian,  and  Grecian  productions,  with  historical 
introductions.  Moat  of  his  works  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
Ue  has  al.o  written  some  original  poetry,  which  is  i^ever  and  natural ; 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  'Dizianariodella  lingua  Italiana.' 

TOMJIA'SI,  GIUSEPPE  MARI'A,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Alicata  in  Sicily,  in  1648,  and  altered  the  congregation  of  the  Teatini 
at  Palwmo  in  1664.  He  woe  sent  to  finish  his  atudies  at  Rome,  where 
he  beeame  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  who,  per- 
oeiving  in  him  a  particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities,  encour^ed  him  in  this  pursuit,  and  obtaineJ 
fur  him  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  repositories  of 
church  history.  In  1680  Tommad  published  the  collection  'Codices 
Bacramentorum  nongenUa  Annie  Vetustiores,'  which  he  illustrated 
with  introductny  notices.  In  1688  be  published  an  edition  of  the 
*  Fsaltsrfaun,'  and  In  1686  a  collection  of  ■  Antiphonaries '  and 
'Responsoriales'  of  the  Roman  Ohurdi,  illnitrated  with  learned  com- 
menU  and  valuable  documents.  He  afterwards  edited  the  ondent 
maae-booka,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  ritual  for  Good-Friday,  a  new 
edition  of  the '  Psalterinm,'  a  collection  of  minor  works  of  the  fathers 
in  three  volomes^  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  tiieological  studies, 
and  another  book  also  to  assist  the  students  of  divbity,  entitied 
Indieulus  Institntionum  Theologicamm.'  Tomma&I  and  his  contem- 
porsry  Gudinal  Bona  of  Mondovi,  author  of  Herum  Liturgicorum 
Libri  doe^'  and  'De  Divine  Psalmodia,*  are  among  the  principal  illua- 
trators  and  expounden  of  the  liturgy  and  oeremooies  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  In  1713  Tommaai  was  made  a  cardinal,  a  dignity  which 
he  at  flret  dedmed,  until  the  pope  expreedy  commanded  faun  to  accept 
Ik   He  died  at  Bome^  January  1,  1718,  I 
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TONSTALL,  or  TUNSTALL.  CUTHBERT,  was  bom  at  HatcV 
ford,  in  Torkahire^  in  1474  or  1475.  It  has  been  commonly  stated 
that  he  was  a  notnrol  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who, 
according  to  one  sooount,  was  Sir  Rictiard  Tonstall.  Hi^  mother  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  the  Conyers  family.  It  has  been  doubted 
hpwever  whether  these  be  any  fbundation  for  this  story.  About  1491 
he  was  sent  to  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  where,  aooording  to  some 
autiioritiee,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Balliol  CoU^e ;  but  the  plague 
soon  drove  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  known  to  have  eventually 
become  a  Fellow  of  Eong's  Hall  (now  incorporated  with  Trinity 
College),  After  this  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Padua,  and 
having  taken  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  returned  to  Euglnnd  with 
the  highest  reputation  for  elassinl,  legal,  and  sdenti&o,  as  well  as 
theological  learning.  His  first  patron  was  Warbsm,  ariibhishop  <^ 
Canterbury,  who,  in  lfill»  made  him  hia  vioar-general,  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  o(  Harrow-cm-the-Hill,  and  also  introduced  him  at  court. 
In  1514  be  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cuthednil  of  Lincoln  ;  in 
1516  be  wan  admitted  archdeacon  of  Cheater;  and  in  May  1516,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  an  office  at  this  date  often  held  by 
dngymen. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  same  year  be  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  chief 
commissioner  to  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spaiu  and  the  Low 
Countriee  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charlea  V.),  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded two  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce ;  and  here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  describes  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  aa 
not  only  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  I«tin  scholar  among  bis  country- 
men,  but  also  a  person  of  the  most  comprehensive  judgment  and  the 
nioest  taste,  and  withal  of  remarkable  modesty  and  the  most  agreeable 
and  cheerful  manners,  yet  without  going  beyond  the  botmda  of  a 
becoming  gravity.  Eraamus  adds  that,  much  to  his  delight,  he 
boardod  at  the  same  table  with  TonatalL  In  1517,  withio  ten  days 
after  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a  second  embosay  to  Chariea. 
In  1519  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York ;  and  in 
1521  to  another  in  that  of  Solisbniy,  Of  which  diocese  he  waa  also  at 
tlie  eame  time  elected  dean.  The  next  yeu  he  waa  promoted  to  the 
hiBboprio  of  London  :  his  consecration  took  place  on  uie  Stb  of  Octo> 
brr,  his  enthronization  oa  the  22nd.  He  now  resigned  hia  office  as 
master  of  the  rolls;  but  in  May  1523,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
government  by  being  made  lord  privy  seal.  After  this  he  was  em- 
ployed in  varioui  diplomatic  missions :  having  been  sent  to  Spain  on 
aa  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1526 ;  having  neoomiianied  Cardinal 
Wokey  in  his  embassy  to  France  in  1527 ;  and  having  along  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  represented  the  English  king  at  the  negociation  of  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  in  1528.  At  Antwerp,  on  hia  return  from  Cambray, 
Tooatoll,  as  the  story  is  related  by  the  old  cbronider  Hall,  purchased, 
from  an  English  merchant  named  Packington  all  the  copies  that 
remained  unsold  of  T^dal's  transUttion  of  the  Sew  Testament,  and 
bringing  them  home  with  him,  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  Cheapside — 
the  efieot  of  which  waa  to  enable  T^ndal  to  publish  next  year  a 
second  and  more  correct  edition  with  the  hiahop's  money. 

In  1530  Tonstall  was  translated  to  the  biabopric  of  Durham ;  and 
now,  or  BOon  after  this,  he  appears  to  have  reaigned  the  privy  eeaL 
In  the  religious  changes  that  now  began  to  be  enforced  by  the  royal 
authority,  hia  mild  and  compliant  temi>er  carried  him  nearly  as  for  as 
Hctiry  himself  vrent;  he  supported  the  divorce  of  Quetm  Cntberine 
(although  it  has  been  supposed  that  ha  latterly  eomewbat  changed  bis 
opinion  on  that  queation);  he  preached  and  wrote  in  favour  of  the 
Willi's  aaaumption  of  ecclesiaatloal  aupremac;  ;  and,  along  with  Heath, 
biahop  of  Rochester,  he  revised  the  Koglieh  tranalation  of  the  Bible 
which  was  published  by  authority  in  1541,  But,  from  habit,  con- 
Bcieutious  belief,  or  love  of  quiet,  be  appears  to  have  retained  to  the 
lafet  an  attachment  to  most  of  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  ancient 
church.  Tet,  like  the  generality  of  the  other  Ushops,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  additional  innovations  of  all  kinds  that  were  made  in  religion 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  in  1547;  end  accordingly  he  not  only 
preserved  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  but  was  also  made  a  member 
of  the  kmg's  council  in  the  north.  In  May  1551,  however,  he  was 
accused  before  the  couooil  of  beioR  privy  to  the  dewgn  of  an  iosui» 
rection  in  the  north;  upon  which  ne  was  in  the  first  instance  oodi> 
manded  to  keep  hia  house;  and  afterwards,  on  a  letter  in  his  hsnd> 
writing,  deemed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  charge,  being  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  were  eeixed  in  Deoember  ot 
that  year,  be  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Ilouie  of  Lords  to  deprive  him  of  hia  biabopric  But,  uthongh 
the  hill  was  passed  by  that  House,  all  the  influence  of  the  new  head  of 
the  government,  the  Doke  of  Northumberland,  proved  insufficient  to 
sntiaiy  the  objections  of  the  Commons,  and  they  refused  to  proceed 
with  it.  The  preaise  nature  of  the  charge  is  not  known ;  and  it  seems 
highly  improbable,  from  ToDstaH'a  charaoter,  that  be  should  have 
involved  himself  in  any  insurrectionary  or  other  treasonable  scheme. 
Id  the  Lords  the  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cranmer,  who  Bpoko 
so  freely  against  it,"  says  Bume^  "  that  the  Duke  of  NorthumbwiMid 
and  he  were  never  oftw  that  in  friendship  together."  T^e  duke  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  oheated  of  his  prey  :  the  parliament,  was  dissolved 
in  April  1552;  but  on  the  2lBt  of  September  thereafter  a  oommiseiom 
waa  issued  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and  seven  othen, 
empowering  them  to  oalt  Tonstall  before  them,/&>zami«e  Mnitguch- 
ia£  tU  manner  «f  oonspuocicm  ^3tgtff^tf  »» 
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dapriva  him  of  hU  biahoprio ;  ind  hj  this  trilmiwl  h«  wm  In  fact 
depiived  on  the  14th  of  Oetober. 

at  mnuDed  a  prisoner  in  ih«  Town*  for  the  mniindw  of  King 
Edwud'a  reign ;  and  the  biahoprio  of  Dnrfaam  hxtiag  been  cUnolred 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  April  1653,  Northumberland  obtuned  a  grant 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  juriadiotion  and  rerenues,  with  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Count  Palatine.  In  a  few  montha  however  the  accassion  of 
idar;  again  changed  everything;  and  Tonatall,  releaaed  from  priaon,  was 
rnnatated  in  bia  biahoprio,  wliioh  the  queen  erected  anew  by  lettera- 
patent.  Hb  own  safbrioga  had  not  given  Tonstall  any  taala  n>r  perse> 
eution;  and  ho  prind[MUIy  dlatinguished  himaelf  throughout  this  reiga 
by  the  moderation  of  hia  conduct  and  the  aversion  he  ahowed  to  the 
violent  courses  urged  by  the  court  imd  fallowed  with  little  reluctance 
by  most  of  bia  right  reverend  brethren.  No  boroiug  of  heretics  took 
place  in  bis  dioceea ;  and,  auspected  oa  this  acoouob  to  be  half  a  Pro- 
teetoot  at  heart,  be  lived  under  a  cloud  in  to  for  aa  rq^arded  the 
faTonr  of  the  oourt.  KeverthelM  when  Elizabeth  came  to  Ute 
tiirone  he  refiieed  to  take  Ae  oath  of  aupremacy ;  and  he  was  deprived 
on  that  aooonnt,  in  Jnly  1559.  Being  committed  to  the  charge  of  his 
friend  Parker,  already  nominated,  though  not  admitted,  arohbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  posseBsioo  of  Lambeth,  Tonstall  "lived  there," 
says  Lloyd  (in  bia  *  Stnte  Wortbiea'),  "  in  sweet  ohambera,  warm  beds, 
by  warm  Area,  with  plentiful  and  wboleaome  diet,  at  the  archbiabop'a 
own  table :  di&ering  notiiiog  from  his  former  greodetu;  save  that 
that  was  at  hia  own  charges,  and  this  at  anotber^s ;  and  that  he 
had  not  Ilia  former  suite  of  superBuoua  servanta — tbat  long  trun,  that 
doth  not  warm,  but  weary  the  wearer  thereof."  Tonstall  ouly  enjoyed 
Parker'a  boepitality  for  a  few  months:  he  died  on  the  18ih  of 
Kovember  1669. 

The  character  of  Tooitall  may  be  collected  from  this  sketch  of  hia 
hiatory.  He  will  soarcely  be  allowed  the  credit  of  principle  by  the 
more  severe  blass  of  moraliats ;  but  although  not  made  to  be  a  martyr, 
he  had  evidently  many  ezoellent  moral  qualities.  Intellectually  he 
was  rated  very  high  in  bis  own  day :  Eroamua,  Hore^  Warham,  Cran- 
mer,  and  Parker,  were  all  among  his  admirers  and  attached  friends. 
Besides  varioua  scattered  letters,  speeches,  and  other  short  composi- 
tions, some  in  prinl^  some  in  maouvcript,  for  a  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  'Biographia  Britannioa,'  Bishop  Tonatall  ia  the  author  of  the 
fbllowing  works,  published  by  himself : — 1,  *  In  Laudem  Matrimonii,* 
Ac  (a  LaMa  Oration  pronounced  at  the  betrothment  of  the  Prinoese 
lfat7  and  Francia,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France),  4to,  London, 
1618  ;  2,  'De  Arte  Sapputandi  Libri  Quatuor'  (a  treatise  on  Arithme- 
tic), 4to,  Iiondon,  1522,  and  frequently  reprint^  at  Paris,  Strasbui^ 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England.  Tho  writer  of 
'Notices  of  English  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Writers  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  year  ISOO,'  in  the  '  Compaaion  to  the 
Almanao  for  1887/  sayi^ "  In  point  of  ^mplieity  this  work  stands 
alone  in  ita  age,  and  is  perfeotly  free  from  all  the  extraneous  matter 
which  was  often  introduced  into  the  scientifia  works  of  the  day."  8, 
A  Sermon  preached  on  Palm-Sunday,  1638,  before  King  Henry  YIIL 
on  Fhilippiaos,  iL  &-12  (in  support  of  the  royal  supremacy),  4to, 
London,  15SS,  and  agsdn  163S ;  4,  *  De  Yeritate  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Domiai  Noatri  Jesu  Christi  in  Buchoristia'  (in  dereooe  of  rransubstan- 
tiation),  4to^  Paris,  1654;  6,  '  Compeadium  et  Synopris,*  Jml,  an 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  Etbios,  8vo,  Paris,  1654 ;  0,  'Contra  Imfdos 
Blasphematores,'  Ac;,  a  defence  of  Predestination,  4to,  Antwerp,  1566 ; 
7>  '  Godly  and  Devout  Prayers  in  English  and  Latin,'  Svo,  1658. 

TOOKB,  JOHN  HOKNE,  was  the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer 
in  Newport-street,  Westminster,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1736.  The  name  of  Tooke  he  assumed  afterwards  for  reasons 
menUoned  below.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton  sdiooli^ 
at  the  former  of  which  he  remained  two,  and  at  the  latter  five  years. 
In  1765  he  went  to  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge,  and  took  ids  degree 
of  &A.  in  1758.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  officiated  for  a  short 
time  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Blackheath,  and  in  1760  took  deacon's 
ordeni,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Kent  He  entered  the  church 
through  the  wishes  of  his  father,  but  against  bia  own  iaolinatioui. 
Htt  Md  wished  himself  to  snidy  for  the  bar,  and  with  this  Tiew 
had  entered  his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756.  In  1760  he 
received  prieat*s  orders ;  uid  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  wu 
inducted  to  the  chapelty  of  New  Brentford,  which  his  father  had 
purchased  for  him.  He  was  however  sever  happy  in  disobai^ging  the 
duties  of  his  professioa,  and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  New  Brentford  for  more  than  a  year  upon  two  different 
oecaaioDS,  in  order  to  travel  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  in  hli  noghbonrhood.  What  he  thought  of  his  profession 
may  bo  seen  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  ha 
made  ia  Parts  in  1765,  and  to  whom  he  thus  writes :  ''You  ore  now 
entering  into  correspoodence  with  a  parson,  and  I  am  greatly  appre* 
hessire  lest  that  title  should  disgust :  but  give  me  leave  to  assure  you, 
I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite.  It  is  true  I  have  suQered  the  ia- 
ftotioae  hud  ot  ft  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me ;  whose  impoutioiL 
like  the  aop  given  lo  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter.  I 
hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion ;  and,  if  I  have  not.  if  you  should 
at  any  time  discover  the  bla^  spot  under  the  tongue^  pray  kindly 
aaaist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and  profesaion." 
Yet  he  continued  for  eight  years  longer  to  hold  the  hene&oe  he  thus 
ooarsely  ackutwledged  himself  mterly  uigostified  in  holdup 
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On  Mb  second  retanj  from  the  continent  in  1767,  Home  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  conteats  of  the  day,  audit  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  exertions  tbiat  Wilkes  was  returned  as  member  fi^  the  oonn^ 
of  Hiddleaez  ia  1768L  Home's  oppodtion  to  the  ministry  was  un- 
ceasing,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  'Sodety  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Ki^hl&' 
in  1769,  in  which  he  was  closely  asaooiated  with  Wilkes :  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  quarrel  took  place  between  them,  which  led  to  an  angry 
paper  war,  in  ooQEequenoe  of  which  Home  lost  mtiob  of  his  popularity. 

In  1771  be  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  membem  of  th« 
university,  and  among  othen  of  Dr.  Paley.  His  qaairel  with  Wilkes 
drew  upon  him  in  toe  same  year  the  attack  of  Jonius,  whom  he 
answeivd  with  considerable  success. 

His  oooupatioDB  were  now  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  oleriooi  pro- 
fessioa, and  bis  dislike  to  it^  as  well  as  the  gross  ioconsiBtency  of 
remaining  in  it  with  his  avowed  piinciplei^  had  become  so  great,  that 
be  resigned  his  living  in  1778  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  bar. 
That  he  might  not  want  the  means  of  doing  so,  four  of  his  friends 
presented  him  with  joint  bonds  to  the  amount  of  400^  a  year,  which 
were  to  continue  in  force  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  While  pro> 
secutiug  hia  legal  stadies,  he  afforded  great  assistance  to  Mr.  Willia.m 
Tooke,  an  old  friend  of  his,  in  reaisUng  an  Inclosure  bill,  whioh  would 
have  greatly  deteriorated  the  value  of  some  property  which  Tooke  bod 
purehased  at  Pniiey,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey.  In  return  fur  his 
services  Mr.  Willium  Tooke  made  him  Iiis  heir ;  and  it  was  upon  tliii 
occasion  or  shortiy  afterwards  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Toi^s^  by 
which  he  is  commonly  known. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War,  Tooke  vehemently 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  opened  a  subscription  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Americans,  "  murdered,"  as  he  said, 
**  by  the  king's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Couoord."  The  ministir 
prosecuted  him  for  a  libel  in  1777 ;  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  200Z.,  and  to  be  imjiriaoned  for  twelve  mouths.  While 
in  priaon  he  published  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  which  is  oooupied 
with  a  critical  examioation  of  the  cose  of  <The  King  and  Lawley,' 
whioh  had  been  quoted  as  a  precedent  against  him  in  his  trial :  this 
examinp.tiua  leads  him  to  explain  the  ooqjunotlons  and  prepositions  of 
the  English  language.  This  letter  formed  tbe  basis  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Diversions  of  Furley.* 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  priaon,  he  applied  in  1779  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  but  be  was  rejected  by  the  benchers  on  tbe  ground 
of  his  being  a  clergyman.  This  blighted  all  his  prospects  in  life,  and 
he  soon  aiterwuKls  retired  from  Loudon  to  a  farm  iu  Huntingdon* 
shire.  He  had  however  previously  published,  in  copjunction  with 
Dr.  Price,  a  pamphlet  against  the  American  War,  entitled  'Facts' 
addressed  to  the  landholders,  stockholders,  &C.  of  Great  Britain. 
Tooke  did  not  remain  long  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  Us  return  to 
London  he  took  an  active  port  in  advocating  the  cauae  of  parliib' 
mentary  reform,  which  Mr.  Pitt  then  espoused.  He  published  a  letter 
in  favour  of  it  in  1782,  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dunning,  then  Lord 
Aehbnrton.  He  continued  to  advocate  Mr,  Pittas  party  steadily  for 
some  years,  and  when  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power  by  tbe  coalition 
ministry,  as  it  was  called,  he  published  hia  oolabrated  *  Two  Paixa  of 
Portraits,'  1788,  in  whioh  he  contrasts  the  character  and  oonduot  of 
Lord  Cluktbam  and  Ijord  Holland,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
respectively.  Two  yeora  previously  to  this  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  hia'Erca  nrfpafyrOf'  or  the  'Diversions  of  Purley/  in 
octnvo,  the  latter  of  which  names  was  given  to  the  work  in  eompli- 
ment  to  tbe  residence  of  Iiis  friend  Mr.  William  Tooke. 

Id  1790  Tooke  became  a  candidate  to  represent  the  et^  of  WeiU 
minster  in  parliament;  and  though  he  spent  aoHibiag  apoo  the 
contest*  he  polled  nearly  1700  votee.  In  1794  he  waa  arrested  oa  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  mainly  as  it  appears  on  account  of  hia  con- 
nection with  the  *  Constitutional  Society.'  Nothing  however  of  a 
treasonable  nature  could  be  proved  against  him,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly acquitted  after  a  trial  which  lasted  six  days,  during  whii^  ho 
distinguished  lumself  by  his  oalnmsH,  intrejndity,  and  prasancft  of 
mind.  Uis  domestic  afGun  having  become  very  much  embarraasedt 
hisfriends  came  forward  to  his  assistance  and  aettied  on  him  a  pension 
of  600JL  ft  year.  In  1796  he  again  ofiered  bimwlf  as  a  candidate  fat 
Westminster,  and  polled  on  this  occasion  upwards  of  2800  votes.  His 
desire  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament  was  at  length  gratified,  though 
not  exacUy  in  a  way  whioh  iwsb  aooocded  with  the  principles  of  a 
person  who  ha4  been  auiUi  a  stranuona  adrooate  of  parliamratary 
reform.  wis  returned  in  1801  for  the  borough  of  Old  Swum  1^ 
Lord  Camelford.  He  retained  his  seat  till  tiie  dissolation  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  year,  bat  was  disqualified  from  sitting  again  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament^  which  waa  passed  while  he  was 
in  the  bouse,  enacting  that  in  future  no  one  ia  pxiestTa  orden  should 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

2fr.  Tooke  now  retired  into  private  lifok  and  passed  the  romaindflr  of 
bis  life  at  Wimbledon,  where  oe  had  already  redded  tor  many  years. 
He  had  published  a  second  edition  of  the 'Divardons  of  Fniky'in 
1793,  in  one  volume,  quarto^  and  this  was  now  followed  by  the  semad 
volome  in  1805.  Ue  died  <m  the  18th  ot  March,  181S^  the  seveiAy- 
sevouth  year  jat  Us  sge.  He  was  never  married,  hut^^^i^f^ 
illegitimate  ah^dreI^  to  one  of  whom  he^lsft  his  property.  ^ 
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Mr.  Tooke  wu  a  min  of  great  pomn  and  ooomderablo  attidnmenta. 
He  was  wellreed  in  EcglUh,  French,  and  Italian  literatare,  poeaeasad  a 
tolerublo  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Graek,  and  had  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  lomo  diligenca.  la  private  lie  was  muoh  beloved,  and  hia 
eonTenational  powen  ara  particularly  oelel»ated  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  la  however  prindpally  known  in  the  preaant  day  by  the 
*Div«rdonB  of  Parley,  a  work  which  has  exerdsed  considerabla 
influence  upon  the  worka  on  the  Engliah  language  published  since  its 
appearanoe.  It  ia  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  the  principal 
speakers  in  the  first  volume  ars  Mr.  Tooke  himnelf,  and  his  ^end 
Dr.  BeadoD,  the  Maater  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  William 
Tooke  ii  oeoajonally  admitted  to  take  put  io  ttia  dialtMrae:  in  the 
aeoond  Tolame  tiie  only  speaker*  are  the  author  and  rar  Tkanda 
Bardett  The  first  volume  ia  divided  into  ten  ohaptera :  tiie  first 
faeata'Of  the  Divialon  and  Distoibution  of  Language  j'  the  aeoond 
oontaina  *  Some  Considerations  cf  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Hnman 
Understanding the  third  treata  'Of  the  Parts  of  Speeeh,'  in  which 
all  words  necearary  for  the  great  porpoeea  of  apeech  are  resolved  into 
**worda  nceeisary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,"  and 
"abbrsviationa  employed  for  the  aake  of  despatch ; "  in  respect  to  the 
former  we  are  told  that  io  Englieh  and  in  all  languages  there  are  only 
two  seta  of  worda  necessary  for  the  eommunication  of  our  thooghts, 
and  that  these  are  nouns  and  verbi.  The  fourth  chapter  treata  '  Of 
the  Noun,'  and  the  fifth  '  Of  the  Article  and  Interjection.'  The 
aabatanoe  of  the  three  next  chapters, '  On  the  word  That,'  <0f  Con- 
jonetiona,'  and  'Ecology  of  EngUdi  ComunotloDa,'  had  been  pre- 
vionsly  given  in  the  Mter  to  Mr.  Dunning.  The  tenth  chapter  apeaka 
'  Of  Adverbs.'  In  the  second  volume,  the  first  chapter  treata  '  Of  the 
Rights  of  Man;'  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  '  Of  Abstraotiooi' 
and  the  sixth,  aeventh,  and  eighth,  '  Of  Adjeotivee  and  Partioiples.' 
It  ia  impoMible  to  read  this  work  withoat  deriving  information  from 
il  It  oontaina  many  happy  explaaationa  and  ooQjeetarea^  but  the 
young  itndent  cannot  be  oaulioDed  too  atrongly  agaioat  reosiving  all 
the  coDcluaiona  of  the  attthor.  The  greak  fault  of  the  book  ia  the 
love  of  hypothesis,  and  the  absence  to  a  great  extent  of  that  hiatorioal 
mode  of  investigation  withoat  which  etymological  studiea  are  worse 
than  useleea.  A  useful  edition  of  the  work  has  been  publiahed  by 
Bichard  Taylor,  wi^  notes  London,  1840. 

TOOKE,  BET.  WILLIAM,  F.R.a.,  waa  bom  on  the  IStfa  of  January 
1741,  and  •dnsated  at  a  private  aoademy  at  lalington,  kept  by  Mr. 
Shield,  where  he  had  for  aobool-f^llowa  the  Indefatigable  and  amisbU 
antiquarian  Mr.  John  NiohoU,  and  Dr.  Ed.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sea  IL8.,  with  each  of  whom  be  k^  up  a  cordbU  intimai^ 
daring  their  lives.  He  waa  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1771,  by  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  shortly  after- 
wards oblaiaed  the  aitoatioa  of  miniater  of  the  Encliah  cbnroh  at 
Cronatadt^  the  naval  arsMul  nod  oommerelal  port  of  St  FMaraburK* 
In  1774  he  waa  appointed  dia^ain  to  the  ftutory  of  the  Botaia 
Company  at  St.  Fetersbarg,  in  whidi  ^nation  he  remained  for 
eighteen  years.  He  often  preached  in  the  ohapel  of  the  French  Fro- 
teetanta  at  St.  Fateiahntg  in  the  French  huDguage,  of  which  he  waa 
a  complete  maater ;  and  after  his  retoni  to  London  he  preached  on 
aeveral  oooaaiona  in  that  langnup  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestant 
SdKwl  and  WoiUioaMlnLondiMi.  He  letomed  to  England  in  179% 
in  MDMqnenoa  of  aoooeeding  to  a  ooniiderabte  proper^  the  death 
of  bis  maternal  uncle,  whitm  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  all  profes- 
sional exertion.  He  died  in  London,  November  17,  1820,  in  his 
■eventy-eeventh  year,  mnch  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  literary 
ftienda.  By  bla  wife  Elisabeth,  dangther  of  Thomas  E^ton,  Baci.,  of 
Llaogynbaril  in  Dentngbsblre,  he  h^  a  daughter  and  two  aona,  who 
■nrnred  him. 

Mr.  Tooke  waa  the  author  of  Mnreral  wotku,  of  whkdi  the  moat 
fanportaat  are  thoae  relating  to  Rusaia,  namely,  a  *  Ufa  of  Catherine 
It.,' 8  vola.  8vo ;  *  A  View  of  the  Rusaian  Emptr^'  S  vols.;  and  'A 
History  of  Russia,  ftam  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Catherine  IL'  Mr.  Tooke  was  also  a  joint  editor  with  Arch- 
dtaoon  Narea  and  Mr.  Beloe,  <rf  the  '  Oeaeral  ^graphioal  Dictionary,' 
in  1&  Tola.  8vo,  1798;  hia  portion  of  the  work  was  the  firat  five 
volnmefc  Beddea  thia  be  publiahed,  eariy  in 'life,  'Othnial  and 
Adisah,'  an  Oriental  tale  from  the  ChaUee,  in  2  vola,  and  long  after- 
wards fonr  volumes  of  mieeeUaneoaa  essaya  under  the  title  of 
'Tarietiee  of  Literature,'  and  'Seleotiooa  from  various  Foreign  Literary 
Journals.*  He  translated  ZoUikofer'e  aermona  from  the  German,  in 
10  vols.  Svo,  and  Luotan'a  worka,  in  2  vob.  ito,  with  the  notee  of 
Vieland.  TIm  Luotan  however  is  not  a  translation  from  the  original 
Greek,  but  from  WMand's  veniai ;  and  where  llie  latter  did  not  give 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  recourse  waa  had  to  the  orff^nal, 

(Nicbols's  XiMrory  AnecdoUi ;  and  Omtlanem't  MagwfiM  fiv  Umj, 
ISIS  ;  November  1820 ;  and  December  1889.) 

ToOK^  Thoius,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Tooke, 
puUiehed  in  1888  •  A  Histor?  of  Prices  and  of  the  SUte  of  the  Cir- 
enUtion  from  1798  to  18S7,  praoeded  by  a  brief  Skatoh  of  the  State 
<tf  the  Cora-Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries,' 2  vdaSra.  Thetraatise 
oomprlaed  in  theee  two  volnmea,  though  apparently  an  enlargement 
and  continuation  of  one  publiahed  about  fifteen  yeara  previously  under 
the  title  of  *  Thoughts  and  DetaiU  on  the  High  and  how  Frioea  of  the 
last  Thir^  Teara,'  embradn^  as  it  does,  the  same  line  of  argomant 
and  eatabliahiug  the  aame  (y>aelusi(ms,  is  yet  eeaentially  diSbrent  both 


in  its  arrangement  and  detuls,  and  is  in  fact,  with  alight  exceptiona, 
entirely  new.  It  forms  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  valuable  work 
now  well  known  to  political  eoonomieta  as  the  'History  of  Prices,' 
perhapa  the  firat  really  scientific  attempt  to  elncidate  by  inferenoee 
legitimately  deduoed  from  aotnal  experience  the  oompUcated  facte  of 
thia  branch  of  polUioal  economy.  Tba  finttwo  volumes  were  followed 
in  1840  by  another  volume,  in  continuation  of  the  two  former,  to  which 
were  added  'Remarks  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  on  some  of  the  Alterations 
proposed  in  our  Banking  System.'  T£e  fourth  volume  waa  entitled 
'A  Hiatory  of  Prices  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from  1839  to 
1847  Inclusive;  with  a  Gen«ral  Review  of  the  Currency  Qaeation,  and 
Bemaib  on  the  Op«ration  of  the  Act  7  ft  8  Viot,  «.  8^'  Svp,  1848. 
Mr.  Toeika  afterwards  publiahed  a  tracts  in  which  he  vras  assisted  by 
Mr.  Nearmaroh,  'On  the  Bank-Chnrter  of  1844,  its  Principles  and 
Operation,  with  Soggeations  for  an  Improved  AdmiuiatraUon  of  the 
Bank  of  England,'  Svo.  The  last  two  volumes  of  bis  great  work  are 
entitled  'AHiatory  of  Fricea  and  the  State  of  tho  Circulation  during 
the  Nine  Teara  1848-1856,  io  Two  Volumes,  forming  tbeFiOhand 
Sixth  Volumes  of  the  Histo^  of  Prices  fimn  1792  to  the  Preeent 
Time,  by  Thomaa  Tooke,  F.ttA,  Correeponding  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Franoe,  and  William  Newmarcb,'  8vo,  1867.  The  6tb  and 
8th  volumea,  beeidea  being  a  continuation  and  completi<m  of  the 
work,  arranged  under  the  heads  Prices  of  Com,  Prices  of  Produce 
otiier  than  Com,  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  contuna  diacuauooa 
on  the  oonneoted  topics  of  Railwi^  and  the  Rulway  Syatem,  the 
Origin  and  Progress  « the  Ftco-Trade  Hovainent>  the  State  of  Finance 
and  Banking  In  Ftvata,  and  the  New  Discoveries  of  Gold.  [Snr.l 

TooKi,  WlLlUJ^  FJLS.,  the  younger  son  of  tba  Bev.  William 
To<Ae,  was  bom  in  1777,  at  St  Feteraborg.  He  waa  bred  to  the  law, 
and  conthioed  many  yeara  in  praotioe  as  a  solictor  in  London.  He 
published  in  1804  aoonymously  'The  Poetical  Worka  of  Charles 
Cfaurobill,  with  explanatory  Notes  and  an  authentic  Aooount  of  hia 
Life^'  2  voim,  Svo,  vhidi  was  republished  in  1844,  with  his  name^  as 
one  of  the  *AIdine  Poets,'  under  the  title  of  'The  Poetical  Works 
of  Charles  Chorohill,  with  copioua  Notes  and  a  life  of  the  Author,' 
8  vols.  Mr.  William  Tooke  waa  influential  in  the  establiahment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  TTieful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  became 
the  Treasurer.  He  haa  unce  published  '  The  Monarchy  of  Fmactt 
ita  Riae,  Fn^reas,  and  Fall,'  8vo,  1855.   [Ste  SoPFLUnCHT.] 

TORDENSKIOLD^  Vioe-Adminl  in  the  Daush  nan.  Hia  name 
was  Peter  Weasel  before  he  waa  ennobled  1^  King  Frederick  IV. 
Born  on  the  28th  of  Ootober  1691,  at  Trondheim  in  Norway,  of 
obscure  parents,  he  waa  at  an  early  age  bound  appreutice  to  a  barber, 
but  Us  strong  desire  for  a  aeafaring  life  induced  him  to  leave  his 
maater  and  go  to  Copenhagen  aa  cabin-boy.  There  be  entered  the 
servioe  of  the  East  India  (>Hnpaoy  aa  a  common  aailor,  and  ia  his 
third  voyage  dittingniahad  himself  so  moob,  that  by  the  reoomnoenda* 
tion  of  hia  e^ta^^he obtained  an  app«nntment  as  mld^ipmao  in  the 
royal  navy.  In  tho  year  1709,  immediately  after  the  battie  of  Fultawa, 
Denmark  deolared  war  agunst  Sweden,  and  from  that  time  Wessel's 
brilliant  career  oommenoed.  From  1709  to  1711  he  commanded  a 
smtdl  privateer,  and  made  many  prices.  He  waa  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  1712,  and  shorty  aftsrmrds  had  the  oommand  of  a 
small  frigate,  in  whioh  he  oraiwd  asaiflst  tho  Swedish  tnden  with 
such  effisot  that  it  is  said  that  the  Qothuubuig  and  Calmar  merdianta 
ofibred  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  If  he  would  resign  hia  eom- 
mand.  On  the  Stii  of  June  1712  he  met  a  Swedish  frigate  of  nearly 
double  the  aiie  of  his  own,  under  English  cobnra.  Tordenakiold 
hoisted  the  Dutch  flag,  and  by  a  skilful  inancsuvre  laid  alongsids  the 
enemy  within  hailing  diataoce^  and  the  Swedish  captain,  atiU  believiiw 
him  to  be  Dutdh,  hailed  him.  The  answer  waa  a  destruotive  broad- 
stde.  A  most  obstlaate  eogsgBmsnt  ensaed,  in  whioh  Tordenakiold 
bad  deddedly  tile  advantige.  when  he  unfortunately  fonnd  that  hia 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  Upon  thia  he  hailed  the  Swedlah  captain, 
telling  him  the  noghneas  of  the  sea  alone  prevented  him  from  board- 
ing the  frigate  and  taking  her ;  but  tiiat  if  he  either  would  lend  him 
aome  powder  or  pledge  lus  word  to  await  hia  return  within  three  daya 
off  the  Ih«mmen,  he  would  promise  to  carry  him  as  a  prise  to  Oopen- 
hageu.  Both  iHToposala  were  declined,  but  the  Swedish  oaptun  ezpreee- 
ing  a  livdy  wish  to  become  personally  aoqu^ted  with  his  gallant 
adversary,  Tordenakiold  went  on  board  to  bim,  and  drank  to  the  King 
of  Sweden's  health.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen  be  waa  tried 
by  a  oourt-martid,  bnt  honourably  acquitted ;  and  King  Frederick, 
pleased  with  his  chivalrous  oonduct,  [womotod  him  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  Daring  Us  stay  hi  Copenhagen,  he  submitted  to  tiu  kin^ 
puBonally  a  plan  for  attaeUog  tho  Swedish  oosst,  which  the  Admi- 
ralty however,  bdng  annoyed  at  the  young  man's  rai^d  promotion  and 
inoreaaing  favour,  rojeoted  with  great  diadain.  He  left  Copmhagen  ou 
the  24th  of  April  171fi,  hil  fripite  being  thai  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Qatwl,  who  despatched  him  for  the  purpoae  of  reoon- 
noitring  the  Swediah  fleet,  oommanded  \ij  Admiral  Waditmeister,  <m 
the  oosst  of  Nraway.  Here^  1^  hia  oxteaoidinarj  ssamsaahip  and 
bi^nesi^  Iw  waa  principally  insttvmsotal  in  destroying  fonr  sbtpa  of 
the  Ime  and  three  frigates^  beddea  a  large  frigate  which  he  eaptnred, 
and  in  wbleh,  as  a  due  revntrd  fbr  his  eminent  servioea,  he  waa  sent  to 
Copenhagen  ss  bearer  of  tho  glorious  tidings.  For  this  exploit  he 
waa  raisKl  to  tiie  rank  of  commodore,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  be 
was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  a  squadron  deatined^  orniao  ia 
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the  BtlUo  for  tlw  parpow  of  iiilMeq>Ung  tnniporti  vldi  ficwii 
HppliM  of  troops  fmr  CharlM  XIX.,  tlun  in  Fmimmiiu. 

Ob  tho  7th  of  Aonrt  1716,  off  die  isLmd  of  Btigm,  he  eeme  in 
dghfc  of  OteSwediih  fleet  oomutendedbrWaofatmeirter.  CharleeXIL 
himself  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  iaiead  to  see  the  rictoiT  of  hie 
fltg,  oa  to  which  there  oould  eoaroely  be  a  doub^  ai  the  Swedish  fl«et 
amounted  to  more  than  donbla  tho  nombtr  of  ships  of  Tordeoskiold's 
squadron.  But  bsttar  aoqnsbtsd  with  the  bearinn  and  the  nonnd 
he  was  on,  and  much  more  skllfal  in  seamsnsbip,  Tordenskiold  soon 
goined  tiie  wsathar^ide  of  tbe  enemy,  and  then  kept  up  bis  fire  with 
such  precision  and  rapidity,  that  Id  an  hour  three  of  the  Swedish 
•hips  of  the  line  and  two  frigatee  bad  stmck ;  and  the  Swedish  toss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  beeides  one  Tioe-admiral,  amounted  to  more  than 
three  times  that  of  tbe  Danes.  A  gold  medal  was  struck  ia  comme- 
moration of  tfiis  viototy,  which  the  king  pormittad  him  to  wear  sui- 
pMided  hj  the  blue  ribbim  of  the  Order  m  the  Elephant^  a  distinction 
only  twice  granted  before. 

In  the  battle  of  Dyneakiln,  Joly  17,  1717,  and  in  that  of  Stroem- 
staedt,  be  fought  with  the  eame  gallanb^  and  ■ueeees.  In  Deoember 
1717  the  king  raised  him  to  noble  rank  by  the  name  of  Tordenskiold 
(ahield  agaiut  thunder).  The  immediate  oaoM  of  this  new  honour 
was  obanctecistioi  On  a  very  oold  day  Tordenskiold  went  on  shore 
wiUi  a  party  of  offioeie  to  dine  with  the  king.  By  a  sudden  pitoh  of 
tha  boat  he  lost  a  golden  snuff-box,  with  the  king's  portrait  est  in 
diamonds,  and  presented  to  him  by  his  majesty.  He  immediately  ez- 
elaimad,  "Bather  die  than  lose  that  which  my  soveraign  has  given  mel" 
and  before  his  ftdenda  could  prevent  it,  be  threw  himself  overboard, 
and  dived  several  timea  after  it,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  np  senseleaa 

On  the  26th  of  July  1717  he  took  Bbntnud,  ooo  of  the  most 
importaot  Swedish  fortifications  in  ttw  Kattegat  The  peace  of 
IVedrikaboig  having  been  signed  (July  2S,  1720),  Tordenskiold  had  a 
great  deeire  to  vieit  foreign  eoontries.  King  fVedoick  gave  hia  con- 
sent very  relaotsntly.  At  Hamburg,  where  he  vrss  received  with 
princely  honourib  his  travelling  companion,  a  wealthy  young  man 
from  CopmhageB,  lost  laige  eoms  at  play  to  a  Swediu  colonel,  De 
Stahl ;  and  after  his  rsai^  oaah  was  exhaiiBtad,  gave  drafts  upon  his 
lather  to  tha  uwunt  of  30,000  orownsi  Tordenskiold,  npm  beiag 
informed  of  ft,  dealared  his  intentioD  to  osll  the  gambler  to  a  strict 
aeoount ;  but  the  ecdonel  having  left  Hamburg,  Tordenikiold  went  to 
Hanover  to  be  presented  to  Qeorge  IL  There,  the  day  after  hia 
arrival,  he  met  Colonel  Stahl  at  a  dinner-party  with  one  of  the 
ministers.  He  immediately  ezmnssed  hia  indignation  and  reluotsnce 
to  dins  at  the  same  table  with  him.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  and  a 
hostile  masting  was  appidnted  for  the  flallowtog  day  at  a  plsoe  some 
milea  distant  from  the  capitaL  Tordenaldold  went  without  a  second, 
and  only  armed  with  a  light  dress-sword.  Colonel  Stahl  used  a  heavy 
sword,  with  whioh  he  shivered  his  adversaiys  blade  at  the  first  onset, 
and  then  ran  him  through  the  heart.  Tordenskiold  expired  in  a  few 
minutes,  reoonunanding  liis  aoul  to  fieaveiL  and  ohaiging  his  &itbfat 
valet  to  take  Us  body  to  Oopenhageo,  where  it  was  d^osited  in  a 
chapel  ot  the  navy  wondi  (Htdmois  Kii^) :  the  kmc  himself 
attended  the  funeral  The  general  impreasion  in  DsBinuw  at  the 
time  was  that  foul  play  bad  been  practised  by  jnstigaUon  from  a 
higher  quarter.    He  died  November  20,  1720. 

(Peter  TordentkMdt  Liv,  og  Lnmet,  3  vola.  4to,  Kitibenhavn,  1747 ; 
Feter  Suhm'a  ffutorie  of  DoMumark,  Norge,  1  voi  8vi^  Kiiibta- 
haTaB,1787;  JTistoirvdtiJaMMSMra^  pwM.  P.  H.  ICallftl^  9  vdik  Svo^ 
Faria  and  Geneva,  1788.) 

TOKELLI,  QJUSEPPB,  an  Italian  malhematioian,  was  bom  at 
Verona,  in  1721.  Havingreoeived  the  rudiments  of  edaoatioD  in  that 
olty,  1m  vras  Bent  to  the  Univeruty  of  Padua,  where  he  distinguished 
hii^elf  by  his  assidui^  in  oultivatiog  both  litentore  and  sdeno^  and 
wlme  he  obtained  a  Dootor'a  degree.  ^i^"g«gt"g  in  no  prdsssioa,  he 
proseouted  the  stndy  of  the  ancient  and  nodszn  tsogiiivss^  and  at  tiia 
fame  time  be  ap^ied  himself  partionlarl-f  to  the  wriUngs  <d  the  Greek 
■eometers.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  Us  edition  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  all  the  works  of  Archimedee,  in  the  preparation  of  whioh  he 
was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  Ua,  and  for  which  his 
talents  aa  a  mattiematician,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  clasaical  attun* 
nient%  partioola^  qualified  him :  he  had  not  however  the  satisfsetion 
of  enjoying  the  frnits  of  his  labours,  for  ha  died  in  1781,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  oompletioB  of  the  woriL  The  manaseript  was 
Bold  after  his  dei^  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  sad,  under  the 
saperintendenoe  of  Dr.  Abram  Robertson,  the  work  was  published  in 
1792  by  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  PresK  This  splendid  editimi 
oontaioB  the  notes  of  ^e  ancient  commentators,  and  the  observations 
of  Torelli  himself  on  the  tract  *  De  Oonoidibus  et  SpheroUibos ;'  and 
to  theaa  are  added  the  various  rsadinp  which  ooeor  in  the  maniisaript 
eopiea  of  Arohimsdes  in  Paris  sod  Floranoe^  together  with  a  oommsn- 
tan  by  the  Oxford  editor  on  tha  tract  relating  to  floating  bodies. 

TORELLI,  LAELIO,  was  bom  at  Fano,  on  the  28tii  of  Ootober 
HS9.  His  family  was  noble,  end  hod  settled  in  that  town  about  the 
beginning  of  tbe  14th  century,  'While  yet  a  mere  boy  be  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  nnole,  Jaoopo  Costansi,  a  pro* 
fessot  in  the  Unlves^ty  of  Fenara,  a>deririi<nn  ha  mads  a  rsspectabU 
pro&reas  la  the  Greek  aod  latfat  Ungnagaa.  Hs  mbsequsntly  itadied 
kw  in  tha  Unbeiri^  (rf  FWiigi^  and  obtained  tiia  degm  o(  Dootor  in 
hia  twenty-aeouod  year. 


Kom  Ifill  lo  1081  TanU  zemidDed  hi  the  eivit  asrviee  (rf  the  Bomsa 
goTsRwient  Soon  after  tsJdng  hU  degree  he  was  q^imnted  podesth 
of  Fonombrone,  and  in  a  short  time  chief  magistrate  of  hia  nativs 
town.  Soanderbeg  Comnena,  who  had  lost  his  bereditaty  states  by 
beooming  a  convert  to  tiie  Romish  faith,  received  from  the  pope  by 
way  of  compensation  the  seignorage  of  Fono.  By  his  insolent  abuse  of 
power  he  zendarad  himself  odious  to  his  new  subjeeta,  and  was 
expelled  by  a  oooqinMy,  of  whioh  Laelio  Tor«Ui  was  the  ebie£ 
Clomuit  YIZI.  was  at  first  much  irritated,  r^ordiog  the  rebellion  as 
directed  i^ainat  the  papal  government;  but  Laelio,  by  explaining  ita 
real  object,  suooeeded  in  pacifying  him,  and  waa  soon  after  appointed 
governor  of  Benevento.  This  pmt  he  occupied  for  eighteen  months, 
at  the  end  of  which,  returning  to  Fono,  be  became  involved  in  the  con- 
teat  between  that  town  and  the  llalotesti  fiunily ;  snd  about  1627  or 
1626,  found  U  advisable  to  ssek  an  a^lnm  in  Florenoeb 

In  1S81  he  vrss  appointed  me  of  the  five  anditora  of  the  Rota  ai 
Florence,  and  be  continued  from  that  time  till  hia  death  in  the  servioe 
of  tbe  Medici  fiunily.  During  far  the  greater  port  of  tbia  time  he  was 
attached  to  Cosmo,  the  first  grond-duke  of  Tusoany,  who  became  Duke 
of  Ilorauoe  aix  years  after  tbe  first  appointment  of  Torelli,  and  died 
only  two  yesrs  before  him  (in  1&74).  From  being  a  member  of  the 
Bou,  TorslU  rose  to  be  podestk  of  Florence;  he  was  Bubsequeoth 
appointed  ^aneellor  by  uie  graod-dnke,  and  In  1546  hia  principu 
eecretoiy.  Hia  official  daUea  did  not  entirely  witiidraw  him  firom 
literary  purauita.  He  vrss  an  active  member  of  the  Florentine  Aoa- 
demy,  and  in  1657  was  elected  into  its  council.  His  repntation  as  a 
stotesmsn  and  man  of  letters  procured  him  the  houcur  of  being 
elected  a  senator :  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  rogteter  of  the 
patridana  of  Florence  in  1576.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
'J7th  of  Mardi,  having  atirvived  all  bis  children. 

TorelU  published,  in  1545,  three  legal  tracts,  entitied  'LselU  Toarelli 
Juriaooosnlti  Fonensia,  ad  Galium  et  Legem  Velleam,  ad  Cat<mem  et 
Paulum  Bnanationes;  ejoadem  de  MUitii*  ex  oasu,  ad  Ant.  Augus- 
tinum  epistola,'  dedicated  to  his  son  Francesco.  Thoy  were  printed 
at  Ly<m :  the  Antonios  Augoatioos  (biahop  <rf  Taraagona),  to  whom 
the  Uurd  Is  addrasaed,  piliited  it  in  1S44  m  an  ^pendiz  to  his 
*  Emendationes and  Zilettna  indoded  them  in  his  great  eolleotlon, 
'Tractatns  Traotatnum'  (1688-42).  A  Latin  entogium  of  Dake 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  delivered  by  Laelio  in  1586,  and  a  panegyric  of 
Count  Ugo,  the  founder  of  an  abbey  at  Florence,  in  Italian,  are  said  to 
have  been  printed.  But  the  work  which  has  preaerved  the  name  of 
Laelio  ToreUi  ia  his  editiea  of  tiie  Florentine  mannseript  <rf  tbe  FaD> 
deots.  It  was  printed  at  Floreuee  by  Loruuo  Torreotino,  printer  to 
the  grand-duke^  in  1658.  From  the  dedleation  to  Cosmo  I.,  whioh  ia 
written  by  Fraooeeoo  Torelli,  we  leam  that  the  prepamtion  of  the 
trsnscript  and  tbe  soperviuon  of  the  press  hsd  ooeupied  aU  hia  own 
and  his  father's  leisure  hours  for  the  ten  preoedii^  years.  Francesco 
claims  for  bis  father  tbe  honour  of  projecting  tbe  edition,  and  gives 
Cosmo  the  credit  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sumptuous  pub* 
lioation.  The  orthography  and  aU  Uia  little  peoaUarlties  of  the 
msnnaeript  are  said  to  have  bem  strielly  adhered  ta  The  Greek 
paaaoges  were  revised  by  Peter  Victor.  The  translatitms  (tf  theso 
passages  are  taken  from  Antonlus  August  as  Haloander,  and  Hd^ 
Tsgios.  This  edition  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  and  worthy 
of  the  important  monumeut  it  was  the  means  of  rendering  more 
acoeasibU  to  the  public  The  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  ot 
I^anoe  gave  ths  printw  letten  of  proteotion  against  any  pirs^  of  the 
work  for  tea  years^  sod  Edwaid  vt.,  the  king  of  Enguuid,  for  seven, 
^th  regard  to  the  Florentine  (or  nson)  manuscript^  the  inquiries  of 
Savigny,  Blnme,  and  others  have  eatablished  this  to  be  Ute  oldest 
copy  of  tbe  entire  Pandects  of  Jnatinion  that  exists.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  story  of  ita  discovery  at  Anulfi,  the  aaaertion  of  Odofredos 
that  it  was  transmitted  to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  the  statement  of 
fiarttrfos  that  it  waa  "alwaya"  at  Pisa  (semper  eohn  hit  totom  voln- 
men  Fsndsotsmm  FUs  et  adhoe  eat),  eataUldied  for  this  manuscript 
ot  the  Paodeots  an  anUqnity  beyond  what  can  be  claimed  for  any 
other.  Borgo  dal  Borgo  has  produced  evidenoe  to  tbe  extraordinary 
care  taken  for  its  preeervation  by  the  goremment  of  Pisa;  and  the 
government  of  Florence  baa  watdied  no  less  anxiooidy  for  its  safety 
Biuoa  it  was  transferred  to  that  city  In  1406,  after  tbe  capture  of  I^ 
by  the  Florentfam  wider  Ghu  C^Mmi  The  notntine  mannseript 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  most  important  aothoritiea  for  the 
text  of  tb^  portion  of  the  GorpoB  Juri%  and  TorelU  Jai^Mais  to  haw 
discharged  the  offioe  «l  edUor  with  a  fall  sense  of  the  importanee 
of  liis  task. 

The  contemporaries  of  Laelio  ToreUi  are  unanimous  in  titeir  testi* 
mot»  to  the  integrity  and  dlsintereetednees  of  his  character. 

(llanni,  FttatfiX.  2VireU*/  Savigny,  MkrfeUs  da  iZAnucAsn  JtedUs 
MS  MiUdalter;  Lseld  Tanr^  /wtiosMufti  .^smniu^  ad  Oalhm  et 
Ltgm  Vtiteam,  ad  Caton^n  el  Paulutn  BmrraHona:  ^uidem  de 
MiUtUa  ex  comi,  Lugduni,  1546 ;  IHffetloruM,  teu  PandtOanuK  lAbri 
Quin^iMi^inta  ex  Pmdtetia  PhmuimM  repnaeittati :  PloreiOia  As 
officina  LamrentU  TWenttnt  l>aealit  Tj/fographi,  1663.) 

TORENO,  DON  JOS£  MABIA  QUEIPO  DE  LLAKO,  Conn  OF, 
a  Spanish  atstesman  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Oviedo  on  tha  20th  of 
November  1780,  of  cue  of  the  fiiet  ftanflln  cf  th».^tariaa.  In  1707 
hia  parsBti^  <rf  whom  fa«  waa  tho  only  ion,  flzod 
Ha&ri^  iriiara  hs  reoaiTsd  an  oosUeillli!  * 


Its 
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TORFAEUS. 


nDoommon  ai  that  tiiae  in  Spain,  u  it  iaolnded  the  ctady  of  Eoglish 
and  even  Qermaa  as  well  as  French  and  Italian,  After  the  national 
ineumction  of  the  2ad  of  May  1S08,  in  which  he  took  a  part,  he 
returned  to  0  viedo  where,  aa  Viscount  of  If  atarroia,  he  held  ao  heredi- 
tary seat  the  Junta,  and  when  the  city  roae  against  Napoleon  he 
waa  aaleetod,  firom  hia  'knowbdse  of  Eo^iih,  to  make  hu  way  to 
London  to  aak  the  aeustanee  of  England.  In  oompany  with  Don 
Angel  do  la  Yc^  he  got  on  hoard  of  a  Jersey  pTivateer,  and  waa 
received  at  London  with  open  arms  by  Caooiug.  After  apendiog 
gome  montha  in  England,  where  he  mode  the  aoquidntaace  of  Wilber- 
foroe,  Windham,  and  Sheridan,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  December, 
and,  having  lost  hia  lather  in  the  interval,  he  lacceeded  to  tiie  title  of 
Count  ot  Toreno.  He  was  sent  to  tiie  Cortes  as  a  member  for  the 
Astoriaa  when  a  year  too  young  to  be  able  legally  to  take  bis  seat, 
bat  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  on  the  11th  Februnry  1811  he  mijoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Young  as  he  was  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discuations  on 
tbe  coostitntion  of  1812,  and  advocated  with  suoceai  two  of  the 
meuures  which  moat  omtributed  to  its  subsequent  downfall — one^ 
that  the  Cortes  should  oonaist  of  a  ungle  ehamber  instead  of  two, 
and  the  oUur  that  tiia  power  of  the  king  should  be  so  restrioted  that 
all  l^islation  should  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  only.  On 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  he  nss  a  marked  man ;  when  the  celebrated 
decree  of  Valencia  came  forth,  by  which  the  Cortes  was  dissolved  and 
many  of  its  members  thrown  into  prison,  he  was  fortuuately  on  hia 
estates  in  the  country  and  bad  time  to  escape  to  Portugal.  As  he 
fiiund  there  was  no  hope  of  resistance  in  Spain,  ha  oama  to  London 
where  he  was  the  first  emigrant  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  as  ha 
had  been  tbe  herald  of  reustanoe  to  Xapoleon  L  He  received  in 
London  the  intelligence' that  his  estates  had  been  confisoated  and  him- 
self condemned  to  death.  His  brother-ia-law  Forlier,  who  had  married 
one  of  hia  four  eiaters,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  insnrrection, 
and  was  taken  and  exeouted.  Torsno,  who  in  ISld  was  living  in 
Francs^  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  time  on  sniptdon  th*  Deeasea 
ministiy,  who  interrogated  him  if  he  was  not  in  habits  of  interooocM 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Oeneral  Alava,  two  persona  whom 
it  appears  that  the  king  of  Spain  then  regarded  aa  enemies.  The 
Spanifh  revolution  of  1820  recalled  Tweno  to  Madrid,  but  be  was 
now  older  and  cooler  than  he  had  been,  and  saw  with  disapprobation 
many  of  tha  measures  of  tiw  liberal  party.  His  life  was  in  con- 
aeqnence  threatened  in  the  Cortea,  his  house  in  wUoh  hia  aiater,  the 
widow  of  Forlier,  reaided,  was  attacked  and,  says  Cueto  hii  biographer, 
"levelled  to  the  grouDd."  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  him 
to  beoume  prime-miniater,  and  when  be  declined  named  bis  friend 
Mnrtinez  de  la  Kosa  whom  Toreoo  had  recommended.  Finally,  when 
the  second  French  invasion  had  re^tabUsbed  ibo  absolote  king, 
Toreuo  found  himself  again  a  banished  man^  in  favour  with  neither 
party,  and  this  time  hia  exile  Issted  near]^  ten  jean.  Most  of  it  was 
passed  in  Franoe  and  Bngland,  some  in  Germany  and  Switaerland,  ia 
tlie  execution  of  a  plan  he  bad  conceived  of  writing  the  history  of 
tbe  war  of  independence^  for  which  he  had  begun  colleoting  materials 
during  his  first  emigration.  He  commenced  the  composition  in  1827 
at  Paris,  and  finished  the  tenth  book  in  the  same  dty  on  tbe  night  of 
tbe  28Ui  of  Joly  1880,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  ininrreotion  which  raged 
around. 

The  amoeBty  of  188S  restored  him  to  Spain,  bat  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Madrid  till  after  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand.  In 
1 834,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  '  Estatute  Keal '  by  Queen  Christina, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Martinez  de  la  itosa,  he  was 
named  minister  of  finance.  The  measures  he  proposed  for  liquidating 
tbe  foreign  debt  ooenpied  bis  attention  inmost  exdusiv^y  for  some 
time,  and  prevented  his  shtfiog  the  nnpopularUv  of  Us  ohief,  so  that^ 
when  in  1835  Martinez  de  la  Boaa  was  oompelled  to  ttAaa,  Torano 
succeeded  to  his  plaoe  as  minister  of  foreign  sffiura  snd  jnresideot  of 
the  ooundL  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  admitted  to  his  own  post 
of  minister  of  finance  Mendiaataal,  who,  with  Ins  daszUng  schemea, 
soon  threw  him  into  the  shade,  Tweno,  who  waa  now  decidedly  a 
*'Moderado,"  grew  mem  and  more  unpopular;  insurrections  burst 
forth,  which  he  wished  to  zeixsM  hf  foniUa  msani,  but  hte  ooSktigM 
thwarted  him,  and  the  vnmtrj  was  nob  with  him.  In  September 
1836  he  was  driven  to  resign,  and  Uendissbal  snooeeded  as  head  of 
the  cabinet  On  a  dissolution  of  the  Corte^  Mendizabal  was  returned 
by  the  electors  of  seven  different  pieces,  and  Toreoo  and  Uartines  de 
la  Rosa  were  left  without  a  seat.  The  disgraceful  revolntion  of  La 
Granja  followed,  the  oonatitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed,  and  Toreno, 
now  its  declared  opponent^  found  it  sspedieiit  to  zesome  his  hlstoiieal 
studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  bfooght  bis  liistiMj  to  a  eon- 
doaion,  at  the  time  that  in  Madrid  he  wu  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  bis 
honours  and  estates.  In  a  few  months  however  he  was  again  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  in  the  Corteaof  subsequent  years  he  vindicated 
his  diarseter  against  an  accusation  of  oormpticm  raonght  against  him 
Oeneral  Seoane.  The  revolution  of  Barcelona  drove  him  into 
banishment  yet  another  time,  and  it  was  the  last  Toreno,  after  a 
tour  in  Oermany  and  Italy,  was  in  Paris,  on  his  retnm,  it  is  said,  to 
Spain,  when  seised  with  a  eerebral  disease  which  cMiied  him  off  in  a 
few  daya  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  September  1818 ;  but  his 
remains  were  oonvmd  to  Ui  eoontrr  anddnNaitediiitiMehardiof 
Sb  Udro  at  IfadiM. 


Toreno'a  *  History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and  Revolution  of  Spain' 
('  Historia  del  Levantamiento  Ghierra  y  Revolnoion  de  Bspafia ia 
the  great  Spanish  work  on  that  intarenting  subj  ect  That  it  is  a  model 
of  Spanish  oomposition  is  affirmed  by  the  beat  oritioa  o£  that  oonntij. 
Its  merits  as  a  narrative  are  more  liable  to  queatiiH),  for  there  appeam 
a  languor  and  general  want  of  spirit  in  its  details,  which  aurprise  the 
reader  wlio  is  aware  that  its  author  was  not  only  an  ^e-witneaa  of 
many  of  the  events  he  deseribes,  but  also  an  actor  iu  some  of  them. 
The  editor  of  the  edition  of  1848,  pnbliabed  after  the  authoi's  death, 
speaks  of  the  "  earef  olneas  and  preoaeness "  of  the  history  **  in  whidh,** 
be  remarks,  "the  most  msignifioant  French  detachment  is  never  men* 
tiooed  wit^iut  specifying  the  name  of  the  chief  who  commanded  it" 
A.  merit  of  more  importance  which  Toreno's  history  possesses  is  that 
of  a  oalm  judicial  tone,  which  favonrably  contrasts  with  the  arregaofe 
impetuosity  of  some  English  historians  of  that  memorable  ooatest  On. 
the  wbole,  it  can  only  be  considered  like  Southey's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  as  a  temporary  substitute  and  a  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  the  great  work  on  the  subject,  with  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  future  historian  will  enrich  the  literature  of  his  oountry. 
The  *  BJstoria  del  Levantamiento '  has  be«i  translated  into  French 
and  German,  and  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  was  printed  by  Baiidry  ot 
Parts  in  his  collection  of  the  Spanish  olassicB.  The  best  editioB  of  it 
is  that  published  in  four  octavo  volnmrs  at  Madrid  In  181^  after  tha 
author's  death,  with  his  additions  and  correctiona 

TORFAEUS,  or  TOHMO'DUS,  the  assumed  litersry  names  after 
having  been  introduced  to  the  Iwmed  worid  aa  a  Li^  author,  of 
Thobxod  Tbobtboh.  Uttie  or  nothing  is  known  about  his  early  life. 
Hewaa  bom  at  Engost  a  small  island  on  the  souAem  oosst  of  ledsad, 
of  poor  psrents,  who  however  were  in  suffidently  good  ciroamstances 
to  give  bim  an  outfit  (for  the  institution,  like  all  public  sohooLa  in 
Iceland,  was  a  free-school)  for  tbe  Latin  B4du>ol  at  Skolholdt,  where 
aocording  to  Iceland  custom,  ha  became  a  good  dsssioal  scholar;  ae 
much  BO,  that  up<m  hia  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  his  obdoe  and  fluent 
Latin  snrprised  the  profsssois  there.  In  1804  be  was  entered  as  a 
free  student  at  the  umvenit^  ot  Copenbageo,  where  he  zvniained  till 
1667.  In  1650  be  was  captured  and  made  prisoner  by  a  Swedish 
privateer  on  hia  return  from  Chriatiansand  in  Norway.  Tbia  cironm- 
stanoe  appears  to  have  given  him  some  notoriety,  for  immediately  after 
hia  release  and  return  to  Copenhagen,  king  Frederick  III.  appointed 
him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
arat  him  to  loaland  for  tlut  purpoaa  of  colleoting  maansoripta,  whioh 
with  the  asslstsnee  of  his  warm  friend  and  patrm^  Brynhjulf  Swend- 
■on,  biabf^  of  Skalholdt,  he  aooomplisbed  so  well,  that  the  odlection 
which  he  brought  bock,  and  whkdi  is  still  preserved  in  the  Boysl 
Library  in  Copenhagen,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  anoieait 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  Tbe  king  gave  him,  abcutly 
after  bis  return,  aa  a  reward  for  hia  aeal,  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies,  a  smsll  appointment  at  Stawanger  in  Norway.  Tim 
office  however  he  rsugned  in  1667,  upon  being  appointed  keeper  at 
the  kin{fs  collection  of  antiquities.  He  mode  soon  afterwards  another 
voyage  to  Iceland,  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  some  little 
property,  to  which  be  hod  succeeded  after  the  dea^  of  bis  father  and 
of  his  elder  brother;  and  after  his  return  the  eame  year,  be  went  to 
Amsterdam  for  some  literary  puxposa.  During  his  Tt^^ebadche 
was  shipwreokad  at  Cftagoi ;  and  on  his  joumey  Inr  lud  to  Copen- 
hagen, he  was  insolted  and  afetaeked  in  aamall  town  m  Sealandby  one 
of  big  ooantiymen,  whom,  in  defending  umselfl  be  accidentally  killed. 
This  oircnmatanoe  caused  great  excitement  He  surrendered  himself 
immediately,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  However  by  an 
appeal  to  a  superior  court,  and  an  *'  appellatio  ad  tronum,"  or  appeal 
to  the  throne,  as  it  ia  termed  in  Danish  jurisprudence,  his  eentenoe 
was  oommuted  Into  a  fln&  wbidi  he  paid,  and  waa  leleased ;  but  as  tt 
wsa  impoadble  fat  the  king  to  retain  a  man  in  his  sarvfae  with  a 
blemish  on  bis  repntati<m,  he  was  dismissed,  and  lost  his  solsry.  He 
then  retired  to  a  small  fium  io  Norway,  the  property  of  his  irife, 
where  he  lived  without  any  official  employment  till  the  year  1682, 
when  Christian  T.,  having  snooeeded  to  the  Dsnlsh  throne,  reoslled 
bim,  apd  sfipointed  him  royal  historiogtaphar,  and  an  asssssor  in  the 
oonaiatary,  w  board  of  education,  with  a  a^ary  solBoienl  to  enabU 
him  to  live  Independently  and  (o  pursne  his  studks.  Ibia  ai^int. 
ment  he  kept  till  his  death.  He  oonunenoed  his  most  imp<«tsnt  woA 
the  '  History  of  Norway,'  and  finished  it  aa  fiur  aa  the  Union  of  Calmer, 
wboi,  unfortunately,  ill  health  oompelled  him  to  aurrender  bis  favourite 
task  to  his  friend  ProflMsor  Beitser.  He  was  married  twioe :  bis  first 
wife  (Ued  in  1696 :  he  msnied  t^a  in  1709 ;  sad  in  1719  he  died, 
Ttr*  fw  advanosd  in  years,  wiUiont  issne.  ffis  worki^  printed,  aa 
WMl  as  in  mannsorip^  are  Tery  numwous,  and  ezhilnt  deep  know- 
ledge  and  .indefatigable  research  into  andent  Soandinavian  nistory. 
Tbe  manuscripts  he  left  are  preserved  at  the  Royal  Library  iu  Copen- 
hsgen  ;  as  to  bis  published  works,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
mMt  important  which  are : — *  Historia  Kemm  Uroadensinm,  libri  iii.,* 
foL,  Hafi^  1716;  'Series  Dynastamm  et  Begum  Daniss  h  Skialdo 
ad  Gormum  Orsndovem,'  4to,  HafhisB>  1712 ;  '  Historia  Rerum  Norve- 
gioanun  ad.Annum  1887,'  i  vols.  foL,  Hafriin,  1711.  A  very  aocurato 
aooount  of  his  later  worka  together  with  a  ooUeotsoo  of  private  letters, 
whioh  show  at  least  that  he  wrote  el^ant  Latin,  ia  to  be  found  in  a 
wok  pnblidied  by  tha  eelebiatsd  Danish  historisa  FetOT  Suhm,  under 
tha  tfils,  <  In  Bfflgiem  T><ormogj| JIJ^^^^jp^^^^l^  fta. 


Ill 


TORDTUS,  ALBAKVS. 


TOBRENTIUB,  UBVISUB. 


in 


4ta^  Hdbia,  1777.  (Fatar  Snhm,  8maae  Skrifto'  eg  Afkmilimger, 
KidbeDham,  178S ;  £ber,  Bihliogra^iaehet  Lexicon,  Ldpdg,  1819; 
dUffemeinea  Hittorueha  Lexicon,  Lupsig,  1747.) 

TURl'NUa,  ALBA'NUa,  the  Utfobed  nuns  of  Albas  Tiiobkb,  a 
flwiM  id^ddao,  who  wu  born  in  14B9  at  Wintertbur,  io  the  canton  of 
Zflrioh.  Ha  stadiad  poltta  litentara  at  Baael  with  leal  and  aanidaity, 
■ad,  after  teaching  rhetorio  for  aoma  yoazB,  he  at  laafe  determined  on 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hedioine  at  Hon^llisr.  Upon  hia 
return  to  Bwel,  in  1687,  he  wag  appointed  profenor  trf  praoUoal 
inedidDe,  and  soon  aoquind  an  extensive  practice;  He  died  February 
28, 1660,  at  the  age  of  Bixl^-Qne.  Idke  aeversl  of  hie  oontempcnsrlea, 
he  emploTed  hinualf  in  tnoalatlng  the  woAb  at  the  Qre^  medieal 
writen  into  Latin,  of  vhioh  he  pablishad  the  following  Polybi 
Opofioola  aliquot  nunc  primum  e  Gneoo  in  Lafoium  oonversa  nemjpe 
de  Tut-nda  Valetudine,  aiTo  de  BaUone  Victue  Sanorum  lib.  t,  De 
Seminis  Uutnani  Natura  lib.  L,  De  Morbia,  sive  Afiectibus  Corporis 
libii  ii.,'  4to,  BaBi).,  1544.  Alexander  TralHaoua,  I^t.,  foho,  BaaiL, 
1S3S.  The  &r*t  Latin  tranalation  of  Paulua  .£gineta,  foU<^  BaaiL, 
16S2,  whioh  waa  aftanraids  improred  and  aereral  times  Tapiinted. 
Tbia  traoalatioD  was  aevarely  orittdaed  by  Winthar  of  Anoarnaeh 
(*  Quinterus  Andemacoa'),  which  drew  from  Thorer  a  very  augry  and 
Bomcwhat  abuaive  answer  entitled  '  Bpiatola  Apologetioa,  qu&  Calom- 
niaa  ImpudentlaBimaa  refellit,'  8to,  BaaiL,  1689.  The  fiiat  Latin  trane- 
lation  of  two  works  of  TheophiluB  Protoipatbarins,  with  the  title, 
*Philareti  de  Pabuum  Soientia  Libellua,  item  l^eophili  de  Exacta 
Betrimentomm  Veaion  CoonlHwie  CommentBiiolii&*  &&,  8to,  Baail^ 
1668.  In  his  tranaUtfen  ia  Theophflua  'De  Uriniv  he  ia  charged  by 
Guidot  (Not  in  Theoph. '  De  Urin.,'  p.  234  ;  et  *  Alloq.  ad  Leot'.}  with 
having  altogether  omitted  the  piona  epilogne  to  the  work,  and  with 
having  altered  two  other  pasangeB  (in  the  Pre&ce,  and  in  cap.  6)  ao  as 
to  destroy  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Ijord's  Divioity  contained  in 
them.  Fabricios  mentions  also  ('  Biblioth.  Gneca,'  toL  xiil,  p.  44,  ed. 
Vet)  a  tranalation  of  Theophilua'a  *  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,'  bat  this  is  probably  a  miat^e.  {See  Fabric, '  Biblioth. 
Gneoa,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  849,  ed.  Vet ;  Cboulant,  *  Handbnch  der  Biioher- 
kunds  Pit  die  Aeltere  Medidn,')  He  also  retouched  the  old  Latin 
translation  of  TaUa  Ibn  Serapion  Ben  Ibrahim  [Sxri.pioiiX  and  pub- 
lished it  with  the  title  '  Jani  Damnaceni  Therapeatiose  Uethodl  libri 
viL,  partim  Albano  Torino,  partim  Gerardo  Cremonenai  Hetaphraste,* 
(blio,  BasiL,  1643.  He  pnblished  a  Greek  edition,  in  one  volume,  of 
several  of  Hippocratee's  worka^  vis.^  '  Prognoet,'  '  De  Nat  Horn.,' 
*De  Loo,  in  Horn.,*  'Jusjur.,'  8vo,  BaiedL,  1686,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  anthor.  He  inserted  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Diocles 
Carystitts  to  King  AnUochus,  *De  Secunda  Valetudine  Tnenda,'  in  the 
second  edition  of  hia  transl^on  of  Alexander  Tralltanus,  folio,  Basil, 
1641.  HeaUo  edited  a  collection  of  medical  wnks  with  the  following 
title : — *  De  Re  Hedica  hoio  Volnmini  insunt,  Sorani  Epfaesii  Peripate- 
tioi  Id  Artem  Ifedendi  Isagoge  hacteous  non  visa.  (Mbaaii  Sardiani 
Fragmentum  de  Victos  Raticne,  qnolibet  Aoni  Tempore  Utili,  antea 
nuoquam  editnm.  C.  Plinii  Seoundi  de  Re  Uedioa  libri  v.  acmiratiua 
Reoa^gniti,  et  Nothie  ao  Pseudepuj;rapbia  Semotia>  ab  Insameris  Hen- 
darum  Hillibu  Fide  VetostiaBimi  Codicis  BefnugaU.  Lc  Apnl^ 
lladaorensia,  Phitoeophi  Platonici,  de  Berbarnm  VirtnUbus  Hiatcria. 
Aoceaait  hia  Libellua  Utiliaaimoa  de  Betonioa,  quem  qnidam  Antonio 
Hoass,  nonnnlli  Lc  Apnlejo  adacribendnm  autnmant,  nnper  Excnaus,' 
folio,  BenL,  1 62S.  Besides  these  medical  works  he  edited  also  Apioiu^ 
*De  Re  Colinatia,'  4to,  BasiL,  1641 ;  8.  Epiphanins,  *De  Prophetamm 
Titto,'  4iOf  BaaiL,  1629;  Agapeti  *8oheda  Regia»'  Lat.»  Svo,  BaaiL, 
1041,  >t  tMwd  «f  Onoaandri 'Stntegiem;*  and  Emmanuel  Ohtyao- 
lom,'BpitomearammatioaaOnBne,*  {See  FMo.,  BOtioOtea  O-aea, 
voL  ziiL.  p.  44,  ed  vet ;  Siogr.Med.;  ChovSioA,  Sandb.  d«r  BUeAer- 
hiiiifi'  /Si  die  AeUtn  Medicin,) 

TORPORLBT,  NATHANIEL,  waa  horn  abont  1678,  waa  entered  at 
Chriatohnrch,  O^ord,  and  after  taking  bis  degree  waa  in  France  for 
•avetal  years.  Wood  aays  it  ia  notorious  tiiat  during  that  time  he 
ms  unaaueoaiBto  the  oeMmted  mathemaHdan  Fknnds  Tieta.  I%ia 
ftet  haa  been  mentioned  by  the  V^eh  historiaiui,  in  speakii^  of 
Harriot,  when  hard  pre  seed  to  defend  Dee  Cartes  from  the  imputation 
of  bdng  Harriot'a  plagiarist;  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  tiiat  aa  Tor- 
porley  waa  afterwards  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Perof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  also  were  Harriot  and  others,  he 
muBt  have  been  in  halHta  of  intimate  oommoaication  with  Harriot^  to 
whom  h*  might  liave  tangle  what  he  leant  fhnn  Vle^  With  ngard 
totiwfltetitMlf,  it  la  almoat  certain,  for  not  oofy  doea  Wood  mention 
ft  as  notorious  but  Bherbnnie,  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  'Manilins' 
(1876),  pablisbed  before  Wood  irrote,  aays  that  Torporley  waa  ''acme- 
time  amanuenais  to  the  famona  Vieto."  Nothing  is  more  Ukaly  than 
that  Harriot  learnt  from  Torporley  many  ideas  of  Vteta ;  bnt  Hurfot'a 
dlscDveriea  in  algebra  most  distinctly  bear  the  mark  <rf  a  new  mind. 
Torporiey  afterwards  wrote  hia  'Diclidei  Coslometrion,  sen  Talvta 
XTniverasIea,'  &o.,  London,  1602,  and  otiiar  woib  which  we  have  never 
■een.  Wood  also  aays  ha  wrote  sometbiog  agidnat  Tieta,  under  the 
name  of  Ponlterey,  a  transposition  (oot  perfeet  however)  of  his  own 
nam^  but  which  be  (Wood)  bad  never  seen.  In  looking  through  the 
*  Diclidea,'  &&,  which  ia  mostly  on  Bpherleal  trigonometry,  we  only 
found  two  very  slight  notices  of  Vieta  a  name,  wh^  looks  as  if  there 
had  bean  a  ooolnasi  between  them;  Imt  we  fooo^to  onr  anrptiac^ 
that  Torporley  bad  preoeded  Napier  by  twelve  yean  in  the  publication 


ofthe  greater  part  of  the  rule  of  Guenlar  Parte,  not  indeed  in  Napiet^a 
omvenient  form,  but  with  a  complete  reduction  of  the  aix  oases  to 
two,  and  ml ee,  such  as  they  were,  hy  which  to  assimilate  ttie  eon- 
neoted  oasea.  For  more  account  of  Torpoiley's  pooeaa,  which  ia  the 
greatest  burlesque  on  mnemonics  we  ever  saw,  wa  refer  to  the 
*  Philosophical  Usgasne '  for  Mi^,  184S.  W»  have  onhr  to  add  that 
Torporley  obtained  church  preflBrmoi^  waa  a  number  of  ffion  ColleM 
(to  wludi  he  left  hia  hooka  and  mannaoripts),  and  died  la  Apou* 
16S2.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Siou  Library  it  is  said  he  was  a  chemist 
who  left  a  large  number  of  chemical  and  other  books ;  bnt  we  cannot 
find  one  of  his  wMks  in  the  seoond  catalcwue,  and  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  flrsb  Tne  fire  of  London  oooorred 
between  the  pnUication  of  the  two,  and  tha  books  lAioh  wan  then 
consumed  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second. 

TORR^  FILIPPO  DEL,  bom  at  Cividale  in  the  FViuU,  in  1667, 
studied  at  Padua,  and  aiterwards  went  to  Rome  in  1667,  where  ha 
was  employed  in  several  offioea,  and  at  last  waa  appointed  Inshop  of 
Adria  by  Clement  XL,  in  1702.  He  died  in  1717.  While  at  Rome  ho 
pnUished  a  work  oi  great  reaeareh  on  the  autiqidtiaa  of  Antinm, 
'  Monumenta  vateris  Aatii,'  whioh  waa  mnoh  aateamad  by  Uie  leannA 
He  wrote  some  other  works  in  illoitnttion  of  anolant  medals,  and 
also  upon  snbjeote  of  natural  hiatoiy.  Glrobmo  liooi  wrote  a 
biograplty  of  Filippo  del  Torr& 

TORRE,  FILOHARI'NO,  DTTKB  DBLLA,  a  NeapoUtan  noble- 
maq  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  oentury,  and  applied 
himself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  physics  Sa  name  Is  known  in 
history  chiefly  for  his  melancholy  end.  In  the  first  inaoireotiim  of 
the  populace  of  Naplea,  who,  being  forsaken  by  the  king  and  court 
and  all  the  principal  authorities  on  the  advance  of  the  French  invade 
ing  army,  rose  tomultuoualy  in  January  1799  to  deifend  tiie  town 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destivy  those  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  French,  the  Duke  della  Torre^  who 
lived  in  great  retirement  and  does  not  appear  to  have  meddled  with 
politic^  waa  denounced  to  the  popular  committee  hy  a  menial  who 
had  seen  a  letter  written  to  the  duke  by  a  noble  relative  of  hia  at 
Rome,  informing  him  that  be  had  recommended  him  to  the  French 
gnieral  for  protection  in  the  event  of  Naples  being  stormed  by  the 
nentdi  anny.  This  waa  sufflciont  to  pwauade  the  ignorant  lasaaroni 
that  the  duke  was  a  secret  Jacobin,  and  bis  doom  was  fixed  at  onoa. 
The  mob  went  to  hia  palac^  pillaged  it,  destroyed  hia  lil»ary,  hia 
collection  of  natural  hiutory,  and  hia  calnnet  of  phyaica,  threw  the 
furniture  out  of  the  window,  aeieed  the  duke  and  his  brother  the 
Cavaliere  Clemente  Filomarino,  known  for  hia  poetical  talent,  and 
dragged  them  to  the  Marina  of  the  Carmine  where  they  Icilled  both  of 
them.  At  the  aame  time  it  muat  be  obaerved  that  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  showed  some  regard  for  the  women  and  ohildren;  tbOT  ordered 
one  of  tiie  duke's  carriages  ou^  put  tlie  duke's  wife  and  her  children  la 
it,  and  told  them  to  drive  to  some  frientf s  or  relative'i^  after  whidt 
they  sat  fire  to  the  palace.  The  two  brothers  FUotaarino  were  die 
most  diatingnished  victims  of  the  firat  or  Lazzaroni  inaurrection  of 
1799.  (ColletU,  Storia  dd  Seame  di  Napeli;  Cuooo,  Saggio  Slorico 
tuUa  RtvolKMnui  di  Ifapoli;  Sketcha  cf  Popular  TumulU,  1887.) 

TORM;  GIAMHARPA  DBLLA,  waa  bom  at  Roma  of  a  Oenoeea 
fkmily,  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  181^  oentury.  After  studying  in  tlia 
college  Naaareno,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Somaschi,  and  tiaving 
ahown  great  aptitude  for  physical  and  mathematical  studies^  was  suo- 
oesaively  profeesor  in  aeveral  collegea  at  Rome^  Venice,  and  Naples. 
At  Naidea  ha  became  known  to  King  Cliarks  V.  of  Naples  (afterwatds 
Charlea  IIL  of  Spain),  who  emplqyad  him  in  savaral  soientifle  experi< 
ments,  and  mada  him  his  head  ntnarian  and  keepw  of  the  Uuseum  of 
Capo  di  Monte.  He  published  a  history  of  Vesuvius '  Storia  e  Feno- 
meni  del  Vesnvio  esposti  del  P.  Gio.  Uaria  della  Torre,  Somaaco,'  foL, 
Naples,  1766.  He  also  wrote  a  '  Course  of  Pbyiica,'  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  which  has  gone  through  several  editiona;  a  volume  of  micro- 
scoineal  obeervati(»i%  and  nnmeroos  memoirs  on  sdeotiflo  subjects. 
He  ^iliad  Umaalf  partionlarly  to  improve  tlia  microscopsb  He  also 
oontnbntad  to  illaatmte  the  newly  dieooveted  towns  of  Heroulaneum 
and  PompeiL  He  waa  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Soienoes  of  Naples,  and  was  also  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Loudon.  Father  della  Torre  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  March  1782.  Oiombardi,  Storia  dtUa  LeUeratura  /toUona  nd 
SeeetoZVIII.) 

TORBB^IUat  LMWSXJB,  whose  origima  name  waa  Yam  nan 
Beksr,  was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1625.  He  studied  at  Louvaio,  and  was 
in  the  town  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  celebrated  Martin  van 
RoBsem.  To  commemorate  the  aaooessful  defenoe  of  the  inhabitants, 
Torrentios  competed  a  Latin  poem,  which  was  highly  thought  of  at 
the  time.  He  sabseqnantly  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spoit  some  time  at 
Bologna;  at  Bnua  however  ha  remained  mai^  yeaza^  and  atudied 
Roman  antLanitias  there  witii  great  diligenoe.  He  anjoyed  the  friend- 
ahip  ot  the  Cardinal  Baronins,  Antoniua  AugoaUnna,  Fulvius  Urainua, 
and  other  celebrated  aoholara  during  hia  reaidenoe  at  Rome ;  and  he 
also  made  there  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  coins  and  works  of  art 
On  his  return  to  tiie  Netherlanda,  Torrentius  filled  aaccessively 
various  eodesiastical  dignities,  and  waa  at  lengtii ^appointed  to  the 
bisIutpiiD  of  Antwan,  vhare  ha  lahooied  wtth  gnat  r 
the  dotiaa  of  hia  oMcau  He  is  Mka\\ 


TOKRICELLI,  EVANQELISTA. 


TORRiaiANO,  PIETRO. 


Its 


varioQi  embunes  md  political  negooiatioiu.  Id169£  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Hecfalin,  but  before  the  dooomenta  arriTed  from  Rome 
whidi  were  iiufiif  ijf  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  new  dignity,  he 
died  at  BnuHls  in  we  serentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
the  oothedral-ohurcb  of  Antwerp.  He  left  hia  libraiy  and  colleotion 
of  antiquities  to  the  college  of  Jeauita  at  Loavain. 

Torrentins  was  an  accurate  acbolar,  and  well  aoqoalnted  with 
Roman  antiquities,  bnt  he  did  not  write  mooh.  The  only  work  of 
his  which  waapaUished  in  bis  lifetime  is  a  Commentary  on  Suetonius, 
whidi  oriBiBil^  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1678,  and  was  rwrinted  in 
1692:  it  la  also  contained  in  OrsDTios'B  edition,  pabllshed  in  1072. 
Tbis  Commentaiy  is  ^Iso  interesting  from  the  many  wood-cuts  it  oon- 
taina,  representing  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  families. 
Torrantiua's  Ck>mmentary  on  Horace  was  not  publiahed  till  after  his 
deatii:  it  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1608,  4to,  together  with  a  small 
treatise  of  his  entitled  '  Commenturiolus  ad  Legem  JuUam  et  Fapiam 
do  Hatrimoniis  Ordinandi!.'  Beaidea  theae  Commentaries,  Ton^tius 
alao  published  in  hla  lifetime  soToml  Latin  poems,  of  which  a  collec- 
tion apprared  at  Ajitwerp  in  1976,  8to,  under  the  tiUe  of '  Foemata 
Saora.*  Torrentiua  waa  called  b^  his  ooutemporariea  the  ChriBtian 
Horace ;  and  his  poems  are  distwguidhed  by  great  ease  of  veraifioa- 
tioD.  He  also  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  J.  Qoropius  Becanus, 
Antwerp,  IfiSO,  with  an  apology  for  Becaous,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Soaliger.   (Foppena,  Sibliotluea  Belgiea;  Saxii,  Onomaiticon.) 

TORUICELL^  EVAK0ELI3TA,  a  learned  Italian  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  waa  bom  October  15,  ISOS,  at  FiaooaldoU  in 
Romagna,  and  being,  probably  at  an  early  age,  an  orphan,  he  was 
aupported  by  an  undo  who  reuded  at  FaesES.  At  thia  place,  and  in  a 
school  of  the  Jeauita,  the  youth  received  a  mathematical  education, 
and  he  apeedily  distinguished  himself  by  the  progreaa  which  he  made- 
in  aoqoiring  a  knowledge  of  the  aoiences. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  his  unole  sent  him  to  Rome  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Benedict  Castelli,  who  was  then 
professor  of  mathematics  in  tiiat  city,  and  by  whom  his  studies  were 
directed.  The  Dialogues  of  Qalileo  appear  to  have  particularly 
engaged  TorricelU'a  attention,  and  he  compceed  two  tracts,  one  on  the 
Bubject  of  mechanics,  and  the  other  on  the  motion  of  fluide^  which 
were  published  with  the  rest  ot  hia  mathematical  works  in  164S. 
Torricelli  aeema  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  the  principle, 
that  when  two  weights  are  so  oooneoted  together,  that  being  placed  in 
any  position  their  common  centre  of  gravity  neither  ascends  nor 
descends,  tboee  weights  are  in  equihbrio ;  and  on  this  prinoipte  be 
investigated  the  ratio  between  two  weights  when  they  are  in  equilibrio 
on  a  double  inclined  phma  Be  also  investigated  the  motions  of 
lUling  bodies  and  projectiles;  and  among  the  results  of  hia  researches 
is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paths  of  any  number  of  projectiles 
Qa  a  uon-reaisting  medium)  when  diaoharged  from  the  same  point 
with  equal  velocities  but  at  different  anglea  of  elevatioo,  are  parabolas 
aituated  within  one  curve  which  ia  a  tangent  to  all  of  them,  and  ii 
itself  a  parabola.  In  the  tract  on  the  motion  at  fluids  he  assumes 
that  water  will  flow  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  &lling 
through  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  he  endeavours  to 
establish  the  principle  by  the  supposed  fact  that  water  so  flowing 
ascends  in  a  vertical  tube  oonneoted  with  the  vessel  at  the  orifice  (the 
resistance  of  the  air  being  abstracted}  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
anrface  of  that  which  is  in  the  vessel :  be  hence  concludes  that  the 
velocities  of  effluent  water  must  vary  with  the  square-roots  of  the 
proBBurea. 

Galileo,  having  received  oopiaa  of  the  tracts  above  mentk>Ded,  was 
deairous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  he  pressed  the 
latter  to  join  him  at  Florence.  Torricelli,  having  formed  oonnectiona 
at  Bome^  at  first  hesitated,  but  at  length  decided  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion :  he  was  kindly  received  by  Galileo,  and  it  is  said  that  hia  sodety 
and  oonvereation  ccmtributed  to  soothe  the  laat  days  of  the  venersble 
philosopher,  who  was  then  infirm  and  blind,  and  who  died  at  the  end 
of  three  months  from  hia  arrivaL  Having  been  honoured  by  the 
grand-duke  with  the  appointment  of  profesaor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Aeeademia,  Torricelli  became  the  successor  of  Qalileo  in  the  institution, 
and  he  resided  at  Florence  till  bis  death,  which  happened  in  1647, 
when  he  waa  thirty-nine  years  (tf  agei 

About  the  year  1<I87  Ilobenral,  in  France,  disoorered  a  method  of 
determining  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  and  seven  years  later  TonioelU 
published  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  an  appendix  to  the  colleotion 
of  his  works.  As  tite  Italian  mathematician  appeared  to  oonaider 
himself  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  Roberval'e  jealousy  was 
exdted,  and  he  accused  Tonicelli  of  plagiarism ;  asserting  that  the 
latter  hod  takoi  the  solution  from  some  papen  which  had  baaa  sent 
to  Qalileo,  and  which  had  fidlen  into  hia  handa  on  the  death  of  that 
philosopher ;  TontoelU  however*  in  a  letter  to  Roberval,  denies  that 
assertion,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ho  made  the 
discovery  without  any  knowledge  of  what  hod  already  been  done  in 
France,  He  aubeequentiy  gave  rules  for  finding  the  volumes  of  the 
solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  ciyeloid  about  Its  base  and  about 
its  axil;  that  vhiab  ia  applicable  to  the  flnt  eaae  ia  oone^  but  the 
other  is  only  approzlmatek  to  that  it  nu^  be  doubted  whether  at  not 
Torricelli  waa  m  poaseaBion  of  an  aoooxatea61utlui(tf  the  proUem. 

Bat  the  discovery  which  has  immortallwd  the  name  <»  TorriiMlli  la 


that  of  the  barometer.  Qalileo  had  oooasion,  some  time  previously,  to 
observe  that  a  column  of  water  exceeding  18  cubits  (about  S3  feet, 
English)  in  height  could  not  be  raised  in  a  pump ;  and,  though  Ite  had 
already  made  the  discovery  of  the  preaaure  of  the  atmosphere^  the 
reason  why  that  limit  coiUd  not  be  exceeded  remained  unknown  to 
him.  Torricelli,  in  1643,  wishing  to  find,  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fiold  which  could  be  supported 
above  its  general  level,  performed  an  experiment  similar  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  when  a  pump  is  in  action ;  and,  inatead  of  water,  he  used 
mercury,  which  la  about  fourteen  times  as  heavy.  He  filled  vrith 
mercury  a  glaas  tube  which  at  one  end  was  hermetieally  dosed,  and 
having  inverted  it,  he  brought  ita  open  extremity  under  tiie  BurCaoe  of 
mercury  in  a  veaael ;  when  be  observed  that  the  top  of  the  column 
descended  till  it  BtO(>d  at  a  height  equal  to  betweui  29  and  80  inches 
(EngliBh)  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  leaving  what  is 
considered  as  a  perfect  vacuum  between  the  upper  extremity  of  Uie 
column  and  that  of  the  tube.  Ttie  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being 
known,  the  weight  of  the  supported  ownmn  oould,  of  ooorse,  be  found. 

By  tiiis  experiment  the  opinion  that  a  vaeuum  waa  contrary  to  a 
law  of  nature  was  immediately  proved  to  be  unfounded,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Torricelli  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
column  of  mercury  being  so  supported,  and  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  prove  decisively  that  it  waa  the  pressure  of  the  atmo^heie 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tite  vessel,  is  ascribed  to  Pascal,  who^ 
in  1648,  on  conveying  a  tube  so  flJled  to  atationa  at  diffisrent  heighta 
above  the  level  of  the  plains,  found  that  the  column  of  mercury  dimi* 
niahed  in  length  as  the  station  was  more  elevated ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  vessel  diminished. 

It  may  be  eaoly  conceived  tiiat  Torricelli  would  communicate  his 
ideas  to  his  frientu  before  he  actually  made  the  experiment  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  such  a  circumstance  may  account  for  the  preten^ona  of 
Valerianns  Uognus,  Honoratus  Fabri,  and  others,  to  priori^  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  ia  colled  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  however  that  in  one  of  the  letters  of  DeBcartes,  dated  1681, 
tiiat  ia,  twelve  yeara  before  the  experiment  of  Torricelli  waa  made, 
this  philoBopher  msnUons  the  support  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
tube,  and  expressly  ascribes  the  cause  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  extending  upwards  beyond  the  clouds. 

Torricelli  publiahed  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume  in  4t4^  entitled 
'  Opera  Qeometrica.'  A  paper  which  he  wrote  on  the  course  of  the 
Chiana  a  in  the  collection  of  writings  on  the  movement  of  fiuids 
(Florence,  1768),  His  discovery  of  the  barometer  is  given  in  liis  own 
work  on  mathematical  and  physical  aubjeots,  entitled '  L^i<me  Aooa- 
demiche*  (Florence,  ITlfi).  And  his  letter  to  Roberval  on  the  t^oloid 
is  in  the  third  volume  of  the  'M^moirea'  of  the  Aoulemy  of  Boieoces  ab 
Paris.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  small  simple  micro- 
Bcopes  of  short  focus,  which  consist  of  a  globule  of  glass  melted  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  His  manosoripto  are  preserved  in  the  Medioean 
Palace,  and  in  the  same  edifice  there  are  some  obgeotglasaea  for 
telescopes,  ot  considerable  dimenaions,  which  bear  his  name. 

TORRIQIA'NO,  PZE'TRO,  an  Italian  Boulptor,  whose  name  is  oon* 
neotod  with  the  history  of  art  in  this  country,  he  being  tme  of  the 
foreign  artists  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  bordbr  less  reoisrkable 
for  the  ferodousneas  of  his  temper,  the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  strangeness  of  his  fate,  than  for  bis  ability  in  his  profeenon.  He  vraa 
a  native  of  Florenoe,and  though  the  time  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
it  was  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  Michel  Angekt  (1474),  as  they 
studied  together  from  the  antiquities  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Uedici,  il  Bagnifico  ;  a  circumstance  which  Michel  had  good  cause  to 
remember,  for  such  was  Torrigiano'a  jealousy  of  and  spito  towards  him, 
that  he  one  day  assaulted  him,  and  inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  upon  his 
nose  as  to  crush  and  dieSgure  it  for  ever.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Florence  in  consequence  of  tiiis  afiEsir,  Torrigiano  went  to  Rome,  whwo 
he  vna  employed  by  Pope  Alexsndsr  YL,  and  aftorwaids  enlisted  and 
served  as  a  soldier,  first  under  the  Duke  Valentino  in  Romagna,  next 
tmder  Titolli  and  Ptero  de'  Uedici.  Strange  as  tbis  change  waa,  he  was 
wellauited  tohisnewprofea8ioo,andtbattohim;  fbr.aa  described  both 
by  Vasari  and  Cellini,  he  was  a  large,  handsome,  and  powerful  man  * 
waa  gifted  with  great  "audacity,  and  bad  more  the  air  of  a  rough 
soldier  than  of  an  artist"  Bnt  though  he  diatinguiahed  himself  by  his 
prowess,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  enaigB,  be  saw  no  ehanoa  of  speedily 
advancing  higher,  and  thwefbre  returned  to  his  former  promaion, 
which  he  pcactiaed  for  awhile,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  ia  imrril 
broose  flgorei^  executed  for  some  Florentine  merohanti^  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  to  England.  Hia  talents,  and  perhaps  his 
personal  qualities  also,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIIL, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  variety  of  things,  bnt  hie  dbief  work  was  the 
tomb  of  Henry  TII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  completed  In 
1519,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  lOOOJL  The  tomb  of 
Marguet,  countess  of  Richmond,  in  Heniy  TII,'a  diapel,  ia  also 
supposed  to  have  been  by  biro. 

While  engaged  upon  Henry's  tomb  be  returned  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  back  with  him  other  aasistants,  and  endeavoured  to  pweuade 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  tiien  only  eighteen,  to  accompany  him;  but  the 
latter  telle  ua  be  was  so  di^uated  with  Torrigiano,  on  learning  from 
him  how  brutally  be  had  treated  Michel  Angtdo,  that  so  fur  fivm 
asaodating  with  mm  in  any  way,heaonldnotjSv%i/         ..v   .  . . 
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Afttt  flnaUy  qnitting  Bnfl^d  in  1519,  Torriglaao  TiaHed  Spain, 
when  be  exeonted  nveral  pleoes  of  ■cnlptore  fbr  oonveuti,  fta,  ud 
vnoDg  othwB  a  Virgin  kttd  Child,  bo  beantifol  that  the  Duke  d'Anwi 
comminioned  him  to  make  a  oopy  of  it.  The  pajnoent  promised  for 
it  aeemed  saoh  an  immenm  mm,  that  the  artist  fuioiad  he  ms  about 
to  be  rendered  wMlOiy  for  the  reat  of  hia  days;  so  great  therefore 
woa  his  indignatitm  on  discoreriog  that  the  vast  heap  of  manradia 
sent  home  to  him  amounted  to  no  more  in  value  than  Uiirt;  daoab^ 
that  be  went  and  brcdce  the  statue  to  pieces.  On  this,  the  duke 
caoaed  him  to  be  imprisontd  in  the  biqulirition  as  a  sacrilegious 
heretio  who  had  impiowdy  detknmd  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He 
was  aoeordiog^  ooudemned  by  that  tribunal,  but  avoided  tlie  oxocu- 
tion  of  his  sentenoe  by  refusing  to  taka  any  food ;  preferring  atarring 
himself  to  death  to  the  more  i^ominious  end  which  else  awaited  him. 
Thus  poiBhed,  in  1623^  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent :  a 
victim  fwiily  to  his  own  violenoe  and  imprndencOf  and  partly  to  the 
merdUsBnesB  of  a  most  odious  and  aangnhwiy  ttRxuud. 

T0BBIJ08,  JOS£  MARU,  ■  Spanish  genenl  and  patriot,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  on  Uie  20th  of  Hay  1791,  and  at  tlia  a{p  of  tm  was 
made  one  of  the  pages  of  King  Charlea  IV.,  a  porititm  whieh  broi^ht 
him  into  iioniliar  eontsct  with  the  young  prince^  who  afterwards 
became  King  Ferdinand  VIL  It  was  the  custom  for  tb«  n^at  pagea 
to  reoeiTe  early  nuok  in  the  army,  and  Twrijos  at  tiw  am  M  dxtem 
ma  a  eaptain  in  the  regimmt  of  Ultcmla  m  uhter  in  tiu  Irish  brigada 
in  the  service  of  Spain.  On  th«  great  outbreak  of  tha  2nd  of  1^ 
1808,  and  in  tiw  anbaaauent  war  of  independenoe,  Tornjos  diitin- 
gniahed  himself  by  his  bravwy ;  in  1811  he  was  already  oolonel  of  a 
regimen^  be  to<A  part  in  the  battle  id  Vittoria,  and  at  the  oondosion 
of  the  war  ha  was  ganml  of  brigade^  His  Mriy  aoqoaintanoe  with 
the  oonrt  had  strengthened  his  asj^Uona  for  liberty,  ha  declined  tha 
eonunandof  aforeamdar  Uorilk  agafatat  UwSonwtAmarioanfanr- 
geatMf  and  in  1617  ma  thrown  Into  tea  priaon  of  the  fiaqnislUon  «n  a 
ehaige  of  oonspiiaoy  against  the  govamment.  The  ocsntitntionsl 
outbreak  of  1820  liberated  him,  and  at  Captain  Oeneral  of  Valencia 
he  waa  ardent  in  his  serrioes  to  the  tlie  oonstitational  oansa.  After  the 
French  hivssion  of  1828  he  took  refuge  in  England,  for  whioh  oonntry 
be  always  manifaited  a  strom  parUsli^.  Ha  part^  «(npl«yed  him- 
adf  in  tnaalatuig  bodn  into  fimidsh  tax  the  Soath-Aaeriinat  maAe^ 
among  others  the  'Itonoba  ot  Genenl  Millar,*  an  BngMmian  who 
had  bean  in  the  Peruvian  serrioa.  Tha  French  revtdnUim  of  1880 
awakened  his  hopes  fbr  a  speedy  ohange  in  Spain  and  he  set  off  fior 
Qilffaltar  to  take  the  lead.  Moreno,  i^e  governor  of  Malaga,  treaoher* 
onaly  cntieed  tiim  to  a  landing  by  false  intelligenoa  and  promieeB  of 
aapport^  and  ha  left  CKbraltar,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fifty,  oa  the 
SOth  Novamber  1881,  with  full  confidence  of  suooeaB.  On  the  6th  ^ 
Deeambw  the  whde  of  the  par^  ware  taken  prisoneta  by  MorenoL 
who  aant  to  Madrid  for  orders  how  to  act.  It  was  till  t^en  believed 
thsfc  King  Fardioand  had  a  apedal  kindness  for  Torrijoa,  whom  he  had 
known  BO  Irag,  but  tiie  only  reply  received  waa  in  the  laoonio  fbrm 
"  Que  los  foaiten.  To  el  Bey,"  ("  Let  thnn  be  ahoi.  I  the  King.") 
Torr^  and  Itia  oompaaiona,  fLfto>ODa  in  number,  were  accordingly 
diot  at  Udaga  oa  the  11th  of  Deoamher.  The  snbaaqnwt  death  of 
Fatdlnaad  dianged  tiie  whole  fiice  of  affdra^  a  little  mem  patienoe 
wooU  have  brmght  Torrijoa  peaceably  back  to  Spun,  with  hia  friends 
in  power,  uid  uo  iniitmoaa  treachery  of  Moreno  mined  hia  own 
eareer.  Queen  Christina,  the  widow  of  Ferdinand,  ennobled  the 
widow  of  Torrijoa  with  the  title  of  oonnteas,  and  his  bust  was  erected 
at  l^drid  at  tin  honsa  in  which  lie  was  bom  in  the  OaUe  de 
ftwiadna. 

TOBTI,  FRAKCB^  an  eminCBt  ItoUaa  physiaian,  waa  bom  at 
Ibiden^  Deoember  lat  1658.  Having  finished  hia  ntelioiinary  atodiea 
1b  1915,  he  was  (viginaUy  intended  for  the  legal  profeerion ;  this 
bowerar  be  soon  abandoiad,  and  embnoed  that  of  madidne,  wlii<di 
he  atodifld  nnder  Antonio  Fraasoni.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  tf  edieine  at  Bologna  In  1078,  and  upon  bis  return  to  Modena,  at 
Uw  early  aga  of  twanty-thras^  he  obtrinad  one  of  the  medical  po- 
fesaoiah^ta  finmdad  by  the  Duke  I^aneia  II,  Soon  afterwards  ha  Has 
(du»en  to  be  one  (4  the  [dtyaiaians  in  ordinary  to  the  dnko,  an  appoint- 
ment  whldi  be  owed  partly  to  bis  aooomplishments  in  musio  and 
litnature,  aa  be  was  the  oompoeer  of  several  watorioa^  and  also  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  under  the  assumed  name  of  Xi.  A.  Ootta,  in  defence  of 
Taaso  aipinat  Boulkonrs.  Upon  the  death  of  Fhuds  in  1604,  his  soch 
owni  oontinned  Torti  in  his  place  of  ^ijididsn  in  ordinary;  ha  waa 
also  prendled  np<m  by  bu  repreeentadona  to  found  an  anatooiical 
amputhentre  at  Modena,  in  which  Torti  waa  eotmsted  with  tha  office 
of  demonatrator  in  1698.  ■  He  had  previously  joined  with  Ramaarini 
in  oarryhig  on  some  reaeardbes  oonoeming  the  bstometer,  the  results 
of  whioh  were  pnUished  by  the  latter  under  the  title  *  £pbemeiide8 
BsrometrioB  Motinansea,'  Modena,  169i ;  and  again  '  BiMertatio  altera 
ftViema  ttaA  Mareoril  Motimea  in  Banmiatro,'  Modena,  1608.  Bnt 
Tort»  moat  fanpntant  and  oelebratad  woA  did  not  appear  till  1709, 
under  the  title  '  Therapeutice  Specialis  ad  Febres  qnaedam  PersisiaBss, 
inopinato  no  repente  Letbates,  una  ver6  China  China  Paouliari  Methodo 
miniatrata,'  8vo,  Modena.  Tbia  work  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first 
rwik  among  practioal  phjeicians,  and  still  continues  to  bo  highly 
aatoMnad.  It  baa  been  sevenl  timaa  norinted.  The  publication  of 
thia  woriE  nfnad  bfan  tb«  ftiendabln  and  ai^ania  of  varkma  learned 
iiian,«DdMnthetitteof«an«poa«aK  nenuMroltheBojal  Booltty 
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of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Valentin  is  Spain.  It  also  drew 
forth  SMoe  oritidsms  from  Mraget  and  Ttatn««ini,  to  whose  remarks 
ha  replied  with  some  dagree  of  bitterness  and  warmth.  In  1717  he 
was  <^ned  tbe  profeasorsbip  of  Practical  Medicine  at  Turin,  and  in 
1720  be  had  a  similar  offer  at  Padoa,  bnt  he  refbsad  thorn  both,  and 
prefuved  living  at  Hodena,  where  he  had  honours  and  enuduments 
heaped  upra  him  by  the  duke.  An  luenrable  trembling  of  the  hands 
having  rendered  him  unable  to  feel  tbe  pulse  of  his  patienta  wiUi 
mfSoiOBt  accuracy,  he  gave  np  praotioe  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  Ufa  in  honourable  repose,  often  con- 
sulted by  patienta  from  all  parts,  and  spending  much  of  bis  leisure 
time  in  tiie  pleasurea  of  the  chase,  to  which  he  had  always  been  much 
addicted.  Having  been  summoned  by  tbe  Prinoe  Parma,  in  1781, 
to  attend  Henrietta  d'Eate,  he  was,  upon  his  return  to  Modena,  seized 
while  in  a  diurch  with  a  sudden  attadc  of  hemiplegia,  brought  on 
probah]^  by  beat  and  over-ezertitm.  For  some  time  afUrwards  he 
lost  the  oaa  of  faii  ij^t  ride^  hot  gradually  reoovered,  and  lived  for 
ten  years  after  the  attai^  He  latterly  became  dropsical,  and  died  In 
Mardi  1741,  at  the  age  of  eighty^wo.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
having  no  children,  he  left  put  of  his  fortune  to  found  another 
medical  profosaoishlp  at  Modems  and  directed  tbe  rest  to  be  given 
away  in  oharity. 

TOTT,  FRANCOIS  BABON  DE,  the  Km  of  an  Hongarian  noUemau, 
who,  obUgad  to  leave  hia  eeuntry  in  oonae<|uence  <nblB  oonnectiona 
widi  Prince  Bogotaly,  bad  entand  tbe  iVenob  aerriw^  was  bom  at 
Ferttf^nEKTouarre^  on  the  17th  of  Angnat  1788.  Toung  De  Tott 
obtained  at  an  early  age  a  oonunission  in  the  hussar  regiment  of 
Berobinj^t  whidi  bis  bther  had  been  instromental  in  raising  and 
diseiplininj^  In  1765  the  senior  De  Tott^  who  spoke  the  Turkish  and 
Polish  langnagea  floenUy,  and  bad  bean  mora  than  onoe  employed  in 
miaiau  to  the  Crinaa,  waa  miofaiftad  to  aooompany  M.  da  Vergennea 
to  Oonalantlnople.  ECa  took  Ua  ion  with  him,  intending  that  be 
should  study  the  language  and  mdar  himself  familiar  with  the 
mannara  of  the  Turks.  The  father  died  of  a  f^ver  hi  Septemberof 
the  year  1757,  but  M.  de  Vergennes  conferred  upon  the  son  an 
apptnntment  in  the  embaaay,  whi^  be  continued  to  bold  along  with 
ua  oomminion  in  the  regiment  of  BenAiny.  Da  Tott  remainad  at 
Conatantinoplstill  17NL  when  he  tetnmad  to  Vmue. 

In  1766  tbe  Baron  de  Tott  preasntad  a  memorial  to  the  Due  de 
Cboiseul,  pointing  out  the  means  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  commeroa 
with  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  extending  the  commerce  of  France 
in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  ocmsul  in  the  Crimea  dying  about  the 
same  time>  tbe.  Duo  de  Choiaenl  ^pointed  Uie  memorialist  hU  suo- 
essaor.  De  Tott  repaired  to  hia  post  by  the  way  of  Poland.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  dona  aaythmg  towards  realiring  his jwejeeta  for 
plaring  tbe  oommerdal  Intereourae  of  F^rance  wil^  tbe  Crimea  on  a 
better  footing;  bnt  be  contrived  to  involve  biniaeU  so  de«^  in  tiia 
uitrignea  of  the  oonrt,  that  the  virir  sought  and  obtained  bis  removal 
by  the  French  govwument  in  1769. 

The  Boron  de  Tott  retnmed  to  Constantinople,  enterod  the  service 
of  the  Ottoman  Pwte,  and  oontinned  in  it  till  tbe  year  1776.  Ifbk 
own  account  mar  be  bsiUavad,  bo  wsa  during  that  period  ime  of  tha 
moving  si^ta<w  the  Ottoman  ampinb  He  prsssnted  tbeaoHanwIth 
a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Tmb  and  Bnaaiana  Immi^ 
diately  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople ;  and  soggested  the  advance 
.of  tbe  Pssha  of  Bender  into  the  Ukrain.  He  proposed  an  entire  refovm 
in  the  TnAish  artillery,  and  waa  appointed  to  carry  It  into  cffiMt  In 
1770  be  waa  ohargad  with  the  defenoe  of  the  Dardandles,  manaoed  by 
the  Boaua  fleet.  In  1771  he  devised  a  of  dslbnoe  fior  the 
Tuftfah  fionthra  towarda  Ooaakow;  taught  the  TutkiBh  artiUeristi 
to  mske  bombs,  and  brought  them  to  an  unprecedented  dexterity  in 
working  their  guns.  In  1772  be  organised  a  new  cannon-foundry.  In 
1773  he  gave  directions  for  the  ftwttfioation  of  the  Black  Sea  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus.  In  1773,  1774,  and  1775  he  was  busy  improving 
tiia  fortifications  and  artillery  of  tbe  Turks,  All  tbese  statementa 
have  aoma  fimndation  in  ftot;  bnt  the  tone  of  exaggeration  wbldi 
pervadea  all  the  baron's  aeeonnt  of  bis  own  exploits  renders  it  Im- 
poarible  to  decide  bow  mnch  of  them  is  to  be  bweved.  It  Is  erident 
that  he  did  not  think  his  services  suffloiently  appreciated,  for  in  1776 
be  tendered  bis  raaignation  in  disgust;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
th^  were  sot  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  1^  himself,  for  the 
resignation  was  readily  aooepted,  and  the  baron  dismisaed  with  some 
odd  oomplimsnts. 

Ha  waa  daspatdted  by  the  Frwdi  government  in  1777  on  a  tow 
of  inspection  of  tiie  oonaular  establishments  in  the  ports  of  tbe  Kadi* 
terranean  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Barbary  States.  At  tbe  raqnait 
of  Buffon,  Sonnini  was  allowed  to  aooompany  tiie  expedition. 

With  this  misBion  the  diplomatic  ssrvicee  of  the  Baron  de  Tott 
terminated.  On  hia  rrtura  to  IVnnce  he  liad  two  pennona  settied 
upon  him,  one  from  tha  minlstn  of  tbe  marine^  ibe  other  from  that 
Of  foreign  alfidrB,  and,  retiring  mm  pnblio  Wo,  ooenpied  hitnsdf  iritii 
preparing  for  the  press  the  observatlMiB  made  during  upwsids  ot 
twenty  years  of  active  lif&  The  work  appeared  in  1784  nnder  the 
titie  *  M^oiree  sur  lee  Tores  et  Tartaras.'  It  met  witii  great  suooeae : 
the  original  Fienoh  version  waa  frequently  reprinted,  and  translations 
of  it  into  BngUah,  Ckrman,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  appeared  in  tiie 
oonria  of  a  few  yaara.  i    1.     tf~\tf~\£T  Li^ 

Do  Tott  waa  raised  to  tba  rank  oAoi^fidia^Atd^lTfih;  ^ 
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1786  or  1787  be  wu  eppointed  goTemor  of  DoniL  He  held  tiitt 
office  till  1790,  hot  oppoKog  himaelf  to  the  zepuUioan  ferrour  of  the 
nrrium,  ina  neuljr  murdered  and  obliged  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in 
SiritiarlanicI,  iriieve  he  zarided  for  a  year,  aod  then  prooeeded  to 
Tieima.   He  died  in  obuarity  at  Tatamanadorf  in  Hongary,  in  179S. 

TOULHIN,  JOSHUA,  UD.,  wm  bom  in  London,  on  the  llth 
of  Uay  1740,  and  waa  ednoated  at  St  Faol'a  aehool,  Tvfaenoe  be  ma 
remored  to  wlut  waa  then  called  the  Dlaaanting  Academy,  the  olasHa 
o<niadtirting  wliioh  were  taught  in  Welldoae  Square,  in  t^e  houae  of 
hia  relation  Dr.  Samuel  M<wton  Savage,  who  waa  the  claMioal  and 
mathematical  tatw;  the  only  o1^  teacher  being  Dr.  David  Jen- 
ninga,  who  waa  theological  tutor  or  ptofesaor,  and  iveatdad  over  the 
aeomuOT.  ('  Hiatoiy  of  BisieoterB,'  by  Bogqe  and  Bennett,  iv.  261, 
262.)  OnbeingUoenaedtopreaoh,  hewaainthefizitiDitanoe  aattled 
aa  minister  of  a  diasenting  congregation  at  Colyton  in  Daronihire.  At 
^ia  time  hit  principles  sppear  to  have  been  what  are  oommooly  called 
ortiiodax;  but  be  aoon  twcame  a  convert  to  tba  orinioat  of  the 
B^ata;  npon  whieh,  in  1765,  ha  tranafemd  Unnlf  to  Taonton, 
where,  besides  having  the  charge  of  a  Baptist  eongr^atioii,  be  taught 
a  sohool,  uxl  also,  it  is  aud,  kept  a  bookaeller'a  ahop.  It  waa  while 
ruident  hare  likewiaa  ttiat  be  wrote  and  publialied  most  of  tlie  literary 
works  whioh  have  made  hia  name  known.  He  h&d  not  bean  long  tk 
Taooton  before  hia  theology  underwent  a  farther  cthaoga;  but, 
aUbough  he  had  previously  received  fakvitationfl  from  the  IMtariana 
both  of  GlonpeBter  and  Tarmontii,  he  ramaiiMd  where  he  waa  tUl  1804, 
when  he  aocepkbd  the.situation  of  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Unitarian 
eongregaiion  at  Birmingbam,  formerly  presided  over  by  Dr.  I^iaatley, 
and  then  assembling  |^  what  waa  eailad  the  New  Heeting*Honae. 
This  appointment  be  continued  to  hold,  diaobaigiog  its  dnuaa  with 
mnch  acoeptanoe,  till  his  death  at  Knninduun,  after  a  abort  iUncai, 
on  the  23rd  of  July  181S,  leaving  flva  ehudran,  out  of  a  fiunily  of 
twelve,  by  bla  vrife  Jan^  youngeat  dMi(^tar  of  Mr.  J.  Smitb,  of 
Taunton,  whom  he  married  in  1764. 

'  Dr.  Toulmin  received  hia  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  Univmily, 
in  the  United  States,  in  1784.  Hia  first  pablioatiou  appeara  to  have 
been  an  octavo  volume^  entitled  '  Sermons  addressed  to  Youth,  with  a 
Translation  of  laooratea'e  Oration  to  Demonioua,'  which  appeared  in 
1770,  and  was  reprinted  in  1789 :  this  waa  followed  by  *  Two  Letters 
on  the  Address  of  the  Diaaenting  Uimsters  on  SubacriptioD,'  Svo^ 
1774 ;  '  Memoira  of  Soeinua,'  8vo,  1777 ;  '  Letters  to  Dr.  John  Sturgea 
on  the  Church  EBtsblisbmenV  8vo,  1782;  'Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Kvidenoaa  of  ChriBtianity/  8vo,  1785 ;  '  Essay  on  Baptism,' 
Sn,  1786;  a  naw  edition  (the  third)  of  'Mr.  William  Foot's  Aooount 
of  the  Ordinanee  of  Baptism,'  Svo,  1787;  'Beview  of  the  Life^  Cha- 
racter, and  Writings  of  John  Kddle,  H.A.,'  Svo,  1789;  '  Hiatoty  of 
the  Town  ot  Taunton,'  4to,  1791 ;  a  new  edition  of  Keal'a  *  History  of 
the  Puritans,'  with  notes  and  ad^tions,  6  toU.  8vo,  1794-97,  reprinted 
in  8  vols.  Svo,  1837 ;  *  Biographical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,'  Svo,  1804;  'Addnss  to  Tooog  Man,'  12mo,  1804; 
'Mentoira  of  theBer.  SftnuutBonnw'  (Ui  oolkague  at  Kimingham), 
8vi^  1609;  *SemM»i  on  Devotional  Su^jeeta,*  Svo,  1810;  'Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Proteatanb  Dissenbeni  in  England,'  Sro, 
1814;  beridea  a  BombBr  of  sina^  sermona  and  other  pamphlets:  and 
be  waa  also  aa  oocaatonal  oontribntor  to  the  '  Theological  Bapoatttny,' 
'  The  INonotoiformbV  Memorial,'  *  The  Monthly  Mamiine,'  and  other 
periodical  pnblicatiopfc  Dr.  Tonlmtn'a  writings,  wluont  modi  dtiiar 
of  learning  or  power  of  thoogh^  display  gananlly  an  sgrsaable  per- 
spicnitv  and  neatn—  d  riatng  sometimaa  to  ocBridatmble  energy 
and  animation;  and  altboaj^  ataady,  and  even  eager, In  the  dalnioa  (tf 
his  own  opinlcms,  be  etatea  what  he  has  to  wmwnt  Uttaman 
or  diaoourten  to  hia  qpponenta. 

TOULONQEON,  FBANgOIS  E'MAITUEL,  VISCOUNT  OP,  a 
I^cmoh  histtnian  of  the  hut  and  praaenfe  osntoiy,  waa  bom  hi  1748,  at 
theeastleof  Chsmplitta,  in  Ia  Fnaohe  Comt^  and  belong«i  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Ikmfllea  in  that  prorlnee.  He  was  destined  by  his 
parents  fbr  the  ohtirdi,  aod  wei  aent  at  an  aariy  age  to  tiie  Senunaiy 
of  St.  Snlpioe  at  Fkrii ;  bat  having  evinced  a  de^ed  repognanoe  to 
theological  studies,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own  li^UlnatiiMi, 
and  to  enter  the  army.  He  waa  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire^  to  whom, 
inl776,he  paid  a  virit  at  Femey,  and  whoea  favour  he  gabed.  He 
waa  admitted  a  aambar  of  the  Axwd^mie  of  Baaaaoon,  in  1779,  bavii^ 
pevioosly  maniftiite)!  a  dEniee  of  poetical  tdent  which  gateed  for 
him  some  local  oelebri^.  He  rooe  to  tlie  rank  of  eolonel  of  ohsnimrs, 
and  hia  regiment  vraa  remarked  for  its  disdidine  and  good  condition ; 
bnt  he  quitted  the  service  prevlona  to  the  wara  which  aroae  out  of  the 
Frenoli  revolution.  At  ute  oommenoement  of  the  revolution  lie 
embraced  the  popular  side,  and  deftoded  it  Mainst  the  rnqmilT  of 
thenoblea  of  Xa  Franohe  OmoW  in  the  aMml^  of  the  itataa  of  that 
provinoo,  held  at  Quingey,  In  1788,  Aboo*  tiUs  time  be  pablbbed  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  titie  of  'Prbeipea  ITatnrels  at  Conatitutifr  dee 
AflsembUea  Katioaalea,'  whloh  upeara  to  have  been  hia  first  pnblioa- 
tira.  It  gained  Mm  oonsideiable  popularity,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment aa  one  of  the  depnties  of  the  nobili^  of  the  province  m  the 
Btataa^eral  of  1789.  He  waa  one  of  tboaa  noblM  who  separated 
tnemselTes  from  their  order  to  unita  with  (he  liwH  6M,  or  omhu^mi^ 
in  one  chamber,  whioh  aasooMd  the  tlOe  of  the  National  Aasambly. 
In  the  yeara  179041  he  aeted  wtth  the  modvatonnhrtkMiWej  and 
•ttbedpieof  tfatBMakin,pMi^^tlw«|iptOMhli«tawiUMbhe 
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quitted  tmblio  and  retired  to  an  eelato  whioh  he  poiieaied  in  Le 
Nivemais,  the  sole  rem^  of  hia  patrimonial  inhsritaoee,  and  iHiiah 
ires  oontidarably  diminished  in  value  by  the  loss  of  the  Eandal  earffieee 
which  bad  been  suppressed  by  the  revolution.  His  early  retirement 
preasrved  Iiim  from  the  perils  of  tiie  reign  of  terror.  His  subsequent 
Ufa  waa  dev^ed  to  literary  and  to  agriooltuial  pursuits.  He  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1797,  in  the  class  of  the  ntonl 
BoienosB  (a  daaa  soppfeased  at  the  reorganiaation  irf  the  Inatitote,  in 
1808);  and,  in  the  aame  year,  broue^t  out  a  periodioat  entitled 
'  Esprit  Pttblie,'  with  the  view  ti  calming  the  violenoe  of  party  aiarit; 
bnt  only  idx  munbers  <^  the  work  appeared.  He  waa  ehoeen,  in  18«2 
and  1809,  deputy  for  the  departmentof  Nidvre  in  the  legialative  body; 
and  waa  snbwquently  made  a  oommander  of  tlie  LegitHi  of  Honour. 
He  died  sudden^,  SSrdDeoember  181%  and  waa  bomd  in  tite  earn** 
tery  of  McmtmartaMk  «lun  Ua  obUdMB  hen  niaed  »  m«wi— t  to 
bis  memoi^. 

The  pnnoipal  wotks  of  Toolongeon  are:— 'Hirtoire  de  Franoe 
depuia  la  B^volation  de  1789;'  'Manuel  da  l£us<um  Fras^;* 
<  Maniiel  B^vtdntionnaire,  ou  Penste  Mmwlss  but  FElat  Pditiqns  dea 
Peaplea  en  lUrohition ; '  a  poem,  entitled  *  Becbercdiea  Historiqnea 
et  Fliiloaophiqnea  anr  I'Ajnoor  et  le  Plaisir ;  *  and  a  tranalation  d 
Cvsar'a  'Commentariea.'  He  publiahed  aome  smaller  works;  and 
Bome  of  bis  papsra  read  at  the  Institute  were  published  either  ia  the 
«MdmoireB  da  I'lDstitut,'  or  separately,  by  himself.  Hia  'Histolre 
de  France'  never  ^ipeara  to  have  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  hae 
been  aiqieraeded  by  later  blstoriea  of  the  aame  period :  but  tlie  exact- 
ness  of  its  military  details  ^vea  it  acmis  value.  Tia  first  edition  waa 
without  date,  in  2  vola.  Svo;  the  aeoond  edition  (1801-10)  waa  pnb- 
Ushed  in  4  vols.  4to,  or  7  vols.  8vo,  with  m^is  and  plana  of  battles. 
The  '  Manuel  da  Museum*  is  a  catalogue  raisonntf  of  the  paintings  of 
the  ancient  maatesa :  it  was  pnbliahed  in  ten  thin  volumes,  Svo^  180S< 
1808 :  the  first  nlm  Tolnmes  have  the  iniUsla  of  Toulongeon  on  the 
title-pages;  the  tenth  volome  ia  by  another  hand.  The  'Manual 
B^vDlnnonnaire*  (179^)  want  tlirough  two  editions,  and  was  trsae. 
lated  into  Qermaa.  The  tranalstion  of  Casar  was  published  after 
Toulongeon'a  deeeaie^  2  toIb.  ISmo,  1818,  with  plana  and  military 
notes  on  the  text  A  new  edition,  interpaged  with  the  original  text, 
waa  pablifihed  in  1826 :  part  vt  a  oollectlon  (by  M.  A.  Pommier)  of 
the  Latin  elaamcs,  inteipsged  with  French  vernona. 

TOUF,  JONATHAN,  was  bom  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  in  December 
1713,  and  was  parUy  ednoated  at  a  grammar-achool  in  that  town.  He 
was  afterwards  entwed  at  Ezeter  College,  Oxford,  where  be  took  his 
baohelor'B  degree,  but  his  master  of  arte  dqrea  he  took  at  Cambridge. 
Toup  entwed  the  Churdi,  and  obtained  suaoeseively  tiie  reotoiy  of 
St.  Martin'a,  Ezeter,  and  a  prebsufa  ataU  in  Exeter  oathedxaL  Bm 
died  an  the  19th  d  Jmcarf  1786,  in  Ui  TSnd  yew,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Martin's  church. 

Toup  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  one  d  the  beat  English  critioa 
in  the  middle  of  last  oentury,  Tlie  work  by  whioh  he  is  beat  known 
ia  hia  '  Emendations  of  Suidas; '  the  first  volume  of  whioh  was  put>- 
lished  in  1760,  under  the  title  d  '  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  in  qnibus 
plurima  looa  retenim  Qmooram,  Se^oolls  at  Aristophania  imprimis 
com  expUeaotur  turn  emendantur.'  Thia  waa  followed  by  two  Tunmaa 
mora  in  1764  and  1766,  and  hf  a  fourth  in  177fi,  under  the  titie  of 
'  Appendioulum  Notamm  Id  Suidant.'  Thia  work  gained  fn  him  the 
friendship  of  Bishop  Warburhm,  to  whose  ifafloenoe  Toop  vras  main^ 
iodebted  ft»  his  ehurob  preferment.  In  1767  Toup  pnbUshed  ha 
'EpistoU  Critioa  ad  virum  oeleberrimnm  Qnlielmnm  epiaeopom 
Olooestriensem,'  oontaining  varioua  ooireotions  and  explsn&ttons  of 
nisay  pasaagea  in  the  Greek  authors.  Tonp  was  also  a  large  otaxtri* 
botor  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theooritua  edited  by  Wharton,  whi^ 
was  pnUished  in  1770.  A  note  of  liia  npon  the  fourteeath  Idyl  waa 
oanoelled  hj  the  vloe-duneellor  on  the  ground  of  ita  indecency,  prinr 
dpelly,  it  is  aaid,  at  tlie  vridi  ot  Dr.  Lowth.  Toup  howerer  waa 
hi«Ady  displeased  at  this^  and  pubKalMd  tbe  oUeetiaiiable  note  hi  177S 
in  nis  *Gan»  Posteriorw,  sive  Appeodlenla  Notamm  atque  emendn- 
tiennm  in  Theocritom,  Ozooil  nuperrima  publioatom,'  in  whioh  ho 
attacks  the  taste  and  the  learning  of  thoea  wbo  had  it  omitted. 
Toup's  laat  work  waa  an  edition  of  Lcmginus,  published  at  Oxford  in 
177^  and  reprinted  in  1789,  whioh  ia  sttU  one  of  the  bast  editions  we 
hsvaof  thiawritsr.  <Nicholtfa  Bowysr.) 

TOUB,  MAUBICS  QUBNTIN  DE  LA,  en  wdnont  PVendi  portrait 
piunter,  was  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  September  6,  1704.  He  waa  distin- 
guished for  his  portraits  in  crayons,^  whioh  he  executed  the  sice  of 
life ;  he  painted  very  slow^  and  finished  very  highly,  but  gave  hie 
piotuna  the  appearanoe  of  having  been  ezeonted  vrith  great  eaaa  by 
adding  a  Ibw  bold  and  ^foctive  tow^  to  the  already  finished  work. 
He  nainbsd  nan  portraits,  aod  waa  muob  in  ftaUsn  in  the  time  of 
LouB  XYi,  wiut  iriiom  he  was  a  favourite^  and  whose  pMtnit  he 
palntad.  The  following  are  among  hia  beat  picturea a  large  fidt 
lengtii  of  Madame  de  Pompedour ;  the  portrut  of  Loni^  Dauphin  cS 
fVsnos;  one  of  Prince  Charlea,  the  Pretender;  the  pwtraito  of 
Bestou^  the  king's  painter,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Arte  of 
Paris  in  1746,  whra  De  Is  Tour  was  elected  a  nmnber  of  the  Aoadeny ; 
of  BtetflVamin.  the  king's  aoB^itor;  of  J.  &  &  Cherdii^  the  paintari 
of  the  Mariohal  da  Saxe,  and  others;  and  hiaown  poctraU,  wfaiok 
wu  wgraved  by  G.  F.  Sdnidt  la  1748.  ^  rsT:> 

Deb  Tow  wu  n  man  of  Bi|jliWBiih»>Sidfl^Q^AaU  the 
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«nd  of  Ml  life  1m  gpcOsd  mm  ci  Ui  wtnrlu  hy  fainting  out  tli« 
bMoUfbl  aooMioriM  which  ha  bad  oripskllj  iatroduiwd,  ttpon  the 
prindple  that  in  portndb  eTeiTttiiBgBhoQid  be  Morifloed  to  thehetd — 
theportnitof  Raatoafe  wm  one  that  ndfered  in  this  way ;  hetomed 
his  briHunt  nlk  veet  ioto  one  of  simple  brown  stuff.  He  died  on 
February  17th,  178S.  He  gave  10,000  francs  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris  to  foood  an  annual  pr&^  600  fraoea  for  the  beat  picture  in 
wwpeetiwt  sBrial  and  linear  altMnwtaly;  ha  garc  alio  an  equal  sam 
for  the  foondation  ot  an  annual  pcin  for  toe  moat  aaafol  dkoorery  for 
the  arte,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Aeadaniy  of  Amieni ;  and  hefennded  a 
mtoHoiu  ediool  of  dmm  in  his  natiTV  plaoe,  St.  Qoeatlo. 

TOUBNSFORT,  JOSEPH  PITTON  DE,  a  oelobrated  botanist,  waa 
bom  Jane  5,  165^  of  a  noble  fiunily  at  Aix*  in  Provence,  in  the 
IHweent  depattmenb  ot  Bou^ms  du  fihtae^  HaTiog  a  great  taeta  for 
obaerratioo,  the  atody  of  natara  aoon  dlngoitod  bua  mth  adudaatio 
pbiloeopby  and  theology,  In  whiA  ha  waa  engaged,  in  older  to  plaaaa 
hie  relstioDB,  who  wished  him  to  enter  boly  orders.  The  death  of  bis 
&ther,  in  1677,  enabled  him  to  follow  hia  own  jnelinotion ;  and  having 
exhauated  the  fields  of  hia  own  ooontry  and  the  guden  of  an 
apotheeary,  he  went  to  the  Alps,  in  order  more  folly  to  aatiafy  hia 
eurioittr*  ^  Moo^palUer,  vbilber  he  had  gone  to  atody  medielDeL 
and  •mtn  ho  was  xaoatvad  Iqr  Hagnol,  and  haeasw  tho  ftiand  of 
Chirao,  he  fbond  finah  stores  of  iofonnatka;  and  be  collected  still 
rioher  from  the  C^reonee,  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  Catalonia,  to  which 
plaoea  his  aeal  carried  him.   In  these  exoonlons  he  waa  twice  robbed 

the  Spanish  miqaelats  (or  foot  BoldieraX  *l>o  loft  him  nothing  bnt 
hiaplanta;  he  wae  baried  alM  for  two  hoora  under  the  mine  of  a  hnt 
who*  he  waa  paaaing  the  ni^t;  and  thua  he  aeemed  to  be  Inuring 
Unualf  to  the  fetiguM  he  was  one  day  to  undergo  in  longer  taavela 
Ha  ma  already  poaaaaMd  <rf  rioh  edleetkus  and  nunwnraa  ofaavfa- 
tktt^  whu  he  lopaired  to  Paris,  where  F^on.  diief  pbywcian  to  the 
ouMiw  *nd  oorator  of  the  Jardin  da  Boi,  waa  Uie  aole  patron  of 
Dotaxdoal  atndiae.  Fagon  knew  how  to  apprecnate  both  knowledge  and 
merit;  his oh&rmoUr,  as  well  as  his  rank,  placed  him  above  je^nnr; 
and  Tuumefort  fbond  in  him  «  dinotereetod  protector.  In  18&S  he 
vai  appointad  aMialant  pnSamot  with  Fagon  at  the  Jardin  da  Boi, 
whoa*  nnmaKma  other  ooeupaifama  allowed  him  bat  little  time  for 
teeohing.  The  way  In  which  Toumefort  folfiUed  this  offiee  aooa 
made  liim  known,  and  atfaaoted  from  all  parte  a  crowd  of  atndents  to 
hia  leeturea  and  herborising  eioonioaa.  In  1688  he  waaeommladoned 
to  travel  ibroogh  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ahwtly  after  through 
HoUwid  and  England,  in  ordw  to  eorioh  the  Jardin  da  Boi  with  the 
planta  of  tiieie  eountiiM.  Theaa  tiKvali  made  him  aoqoainted  with 
the  most  dMogniriud  solentifio  men  of  tha  oountries  he  rieited,  and 
gained  him  their  ficimdahlp  and  eateem.  Being  mades  In  1692,  a 
member  of  the  Aoad^mie  dee  Soienoea,  he  proved  by  his  '  Bl^mens  de 
Botaniqne,*  irtiich  wia  pnbliahed  shortly  afterwards,  how  well  be 
deesrved  that  honour.  The  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  waa  oonferred 
apon  him  by  the  Fsonl^  of  Puis  In  1698.  He  again  left  Ftaooe  in 
1100,  being  aantt^  the  king  to  tha  Bait  to  ooUeot  planta  and  make 
ohaarvationB  of  all  kind&  In  oompai^  with  the  Oerman  botanist 
Oundelaheimer,  and  the  oelebrated  arnst  Aubriet^  he  spent  two  years  in 
travelling  through  the  isUoda  of  Greeoe,  the  borders  of  the  Blsok  See, 
Qeorgift  and  tiie  environs  of  Honnt  Canoaaua,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arme* 
nia.  He  waa  pr^aiing  to  go  to  Egyp^  iriken,  hearing  that  the  ^ague 
waa  nmging  that  ooontry,  and  that  bis  patron  Fag<m  was  daogeroasly 
ill,  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  country,  to  which  he  waa  called  bout 
by  gratitude  and  friKidship.  Having  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
Jardin  du  Boi,  and  being  also  appointed  professor  to  the  Faeul^,  he 
spent  the  little  spore  ttma  be  had  hi  aixaoginK  bit  numerous  eolleotions 
and  in  drawhig  up  difibrent  worki^  eape<ully  the  aooount  of  hia 
travela  in  the  Levant  The  fatigues  of  work  and  bis  travels  had  much 
weakened  his  originally  robust  eonstitution,  and  a  violent  Uow  which 
he  reoeived  on  the  tmsat  from  the  azletree  of  a  earriaga  tended  still 
more  to  impair  It ;  so  that  after  lingering  eoms  months,  he  ended  hia 
laborious  life  the  S8th  day  of  Daoambcr,  1708.  By  hia  wiU  he  kit 
tothekingthevalnafaleaoologioalnuiieam^iidihahadfiDimad,  and 
his  library  to  the  Abb^  Blgnon. 

A  jndisioua  and  lively  mind,  and  a  Mtural  gdatf  of  dlipoaition, 
renderod  Toumefort  equally  fitted  to  aneoesd  in  scMolifie  fawsattga 
tkum  and  to  fbnn  the  cbum  of  his  Mends  in  aooie^,  Hia  attadi* 
nent  to  his  own  country  made  him  refuse  the  aolidtataona  of  Paul 
Hwmann,  who  wished  to  have  him  for  his  aoooeosor,  and  oBami  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  atatae  of  Holland,  the  aituation  of  protawor  <^ 
botany  at  Leydeo,  with  a  salary  of  4000  franoa  {lOOL) 

Hm  ^atem  of  TouEnefbrt  waa  an  advanoe  on  tboaa  of  Ceaalrinn, 
Horiacm,  Bernmn,  Bay,  and  Bivhius,  bnt  has  rinoa  been  displaced  by 
theoo  of  Jniaiea,  Oe  Caodolle^  and  otbsia.  Authors  bad  previoody 
only  Mnploysd  themsalvee  in  groaping  planta  into  classes;  the  much 
more  important  determination  of  the  genera  was  still  almost  entirely 
wanting.  It  is  this  aabdiviaitHi  of  t£e  subject  which  Toumefort 
esooutod  with  laoh  admirable  aoateness^  and  which  diitinguishea  hia 
Uwun  ficom  all  that  had  praoedad  hfan;  and  it  is  this,  lolnsd  to  a 
alasrifieation  dm^  easy,  and  almost  always  natnral,  wuoh  eauaed 
Ids  method  to  be  afterwarda  adopted  by  the  botanlrts  <tf  all  oonntrisa. 

TtanNfwt  adi^ted  the  principle  that  ganen  should  be  emstraottd 
«b  diamotira  darivad  ftom  both  tha  nuotifioatioii  and  oigans  of 
Tagatation^  InaaaUngfnoidarhahadthagoodMiawnot  to^otend 
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to  an  abMhrte  ngobri^,  wfaioh  mlan  nowfaare  piwants:  and  felt 
(whibb  haa  ban  too  oAan  foigotlon  in  our  day,  and  which  has  intro- 
dooed  into  natural  history  so  many  useless  genera,  and  so  many 
parasitioal  denominations)  that  the  geoerio  chanoters  must  admit  of 
exeeptions  irtiich  are  oiHamanded  nature  itself.  Linnteus,  when 
uain  reform ing  the  adeooe,  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  geuera  of 
"munefrat ;  bnt  having  ooostmoted  hia  genera  on  oharaotera  dwivcd 
fiRmi  the  friiotifioation  donah  ho  waa  ohUgadto  rqjaot  many  of  Tooxno- 
forts  genera.  The  ^atoa  wUbh  Tomnomt  has  glvHiaharaatariatio  of 
the  genera  are^  even  to  tha  present  dmy,  fbr  the  moet  par^  among  the 
best  means  of  understan^ng  them :  uay  are  wdl  exeeoted,  and  upon 
a  plan  at  that  time  quite  new,  and  an  a  proof  of  hia  taste,  as  wall  as 
of  his  spirit  of  order  and  obearaticn. 

Although  he  did  not  think  that  the  oonaideratioo  of  the  natural 
rdattona  fli  planta  (of  whteh  tho  fimtrilmpaoawMO  to  be  mat  within 
the  wnb  of  LobM  and  Hanoi)  ooud  asrve  the  basis  of  an  easy 
claadfication,  still  he  generally  observes  tho  most  marked  of  Aese 
relatiODs,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  classes  form  one  or  more  Urge 
families.  The  separation  of  the  woody  teom  the  harbaoeoos  plants, 
which  nature  frequently  offers  together  in  the  same  genua,  and  which 
waa  admitted  by  the  botanists  of  Tonmefwt's  time^  is  in  hia  syston  a 
dafeot  which  an  inoteasad  koowlodgo  of  fbo  •tmotoie  and  ftmonona  ti 
idanta  has  long  ainoo  oauaad  botaidsta  «itirely  to  abandon  in  their 
syatems  of  dsarification,  however  mnoh  advantage  may  be  derived 
mm  it  tat  pntotioal  purposes. 

Toumefort  did  not  do  tot  the  apedea  vribat  be  had  bo  well  aooom- 
pUdied  fer  the  genera;  as  he  Idl  confounded  with  them  simple 
varieties,  even  those  lAieh  an  evidentfy  only  the  result  of  cultivation. 
Neither  did  ho  think  of  giving  thorn  nameo  bmh  oonvenieat  than 
thooe  which  wan  then  in  usa^  and  wUeh  won  otunmonly  vagni^  and 
often  very  long  and  oomplioated.  These  inoonvanienoos  Lionseua  got 
rid  of;  and  at  the  same  time  he  artaoged  the  vegetable  icingdom 
aooording  to  his  oelebrated  sexual  system,  in  whieh  phnte  were  placed 
in  olasees  and  otden  aooording  to  the  ntmiber  of  thdr  stamens  and 
pistils.  But  the  nstmn  of  Toumefort  waa  never  abandoned  in  Franoi^ 
and  tiie  itudf  of  its  prindpIOB  raanltsd  In  the  laboare  of  Adsnson, 
Jussisu,  and  De  Candodle,  to  whom  we  are  ao  greatly  indebted  fto  tho 
imsent  poaltioo  of  Q'Steinatio  botany. 

The  '  Inetitationos  Bel  Herbariir  is  diatinguished  for  ite  dearaeaa 
and  precision,  and  fa;  a  number  of  very  just  observations.  The 
historical  part  of  this  work,  vriiioh  Is  the  moet  conriderabl^  displays 
mnoh  aolioi  learning  wbioh  baa  been  of  great  use  to  thon  who  nave 
sines  Us  time  written  on  the  histoiyof  botsnloal  aoknoe.  The  dif- 
ferent  travelB  of  TonmoltDrt  eniicbed  botany  with  a  great  number  of 
speciea,  and  even  of  generiL  He  broua^t  back  from  bis  travels  in 
the  East,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  plants,  the  greater  part  of 
wbioh  wore  in  the  Herbarium  of  Qondelshaimer,  his  oompanion  •  and 
have  been  dnoe  examined  by  WlUdenow,  who  has  mentioned  them  in 
his  <  Speoies  Flaotarum.'  If  the  hiatny  M  the  plante  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  by  Tonmafert,  divided  into  six  heibotlsstloiM.  la  of  little 
lmp«Hianoe  sa  to  tiw  number  of  spedes  desornwd  (which  is  only  fbor 
hundred  and  twen^^seven),  still  it  is  a  very  valuable  work  in  other 
reepeots.  By  the  exaotness  of  the  synonymes,  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  punte  an  referred  to  the  nomendatore  and  to  the  plates  of 
tho  anoiau  botsnlstiy  iHioee  errors  Toumefort  corrects,  tiiie  work 
famishes  an  exeeDant  model  of  oritidsm.  There  is  also  to  be  found 
in  it  a  feithfol  deaoription  of  aome  ran  plenty  which  an  omitted  in 
his  otiier  works,  nailer  howevot  rather  over-estimates  its  valae, 
when  he  ia  indined  to  regard  it  as  the  obief  of  Toumeforfs  writings 
CprtBdinum  fbrM  ToumobrtU  opos*).  One  may  judge  of  Tonme- 
fwt's  nputatian,  and  of  the  value  that  was  put  upon  wbatevw  he 
wrots^  nom  tho  ihet  of  his  lectures  on  Uateru  Medlca  haviqi  been 
eolleoled  by  bis  pupU^  and  translated  and  published  in  English 
before  they  appewed  in  Firandi,  wbioh  was  not  till  some  years  after 
his  death.  The  aooount  at  Tonrne^orfs  tnvels  was  for  a  long  time  the 
source  of  our  most  acenrate  ioformation  about  the  oountriee  which  he 
vinted.  The  simpUdty  of  the  s^le  does  not  leaaen  the  intt^est  of  the 
nanative.  To  the  observation  m  naton  he  jmns  everywben  that  of 
men,  mannas,  and  cuatosu^  and  dwwa  an  axtenatTC  kawwladge  both 
of  history  and  aotlqui^. 

Among  the  manuBoripta  left  \n  Tooroefinrt  was  a  botaofoal  topo- 
gnphy  ^  all  the  plaoea  which  he  bad  visited,  and  a  large  ooUeotion  of 
erinou  and  other  observations,  which  has  never  been  published, 
though  it  was  entrusted  to  lUn^aulme  to  arrange  fbr  that  purpcee^ 
The  genua  of  AnMtuan  shrubs,  to  whieh  Plomler,  out  of  bmoar  to  Us 
mastat's  msmory,  gava  the  namo  of  'TOomefbrtls,'  derivea  ita  diisi 
interest  fnnn  this  oelebrated  name. 

Tlie  following  ia  a  list  of  TonmefbrtTs  principal  works : — '  Eltfmena 
do  Botaniqne,  ou  M^thode  pour  oonnaltn  lee  Plan  tea,'  8  vols.  8v<^ 
with  4fil  platee,  Paris,  1694.  Some  tmperfectioDS  in  this  work  were 
pointed  out  by  Bay,  to  whom  Toumefort  replied  in  a  Latin  woric, 
antitled  'De  Optima  Methodo  Institoendft  in  Be  Herbaria  ad  S^>ientem 
Tinim  O.  ShMutdnm  Bplsbda,  hi  qa&  respondatar  Diaaertatiom  D. 
BaU  do  varlia  FlantMum  Methodis,*  Svo^  Paris,  1607.  In  1700  ha 
publiahod  a  Latin  vennoD  of  hJa  '  Blemento  at  Botany,*  with  many 
addlti(»%  and  a  leamed  prefeoe,  oontainiu  tiie  history  at  the  sdeooe ; 
it  waa  ootitlad  *InaUtatf(Miea  Bei  Herbai&kod.  eltei^  GallioA  hutti 
anotlor;  8  voli.  4to^  with  *7»  pht«i[^ecf1pi^  ^€>#^ 
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the  Eut  ha  inUIihed  '  Cbndluiam  InBtatattonom  Bel  HwbariiB,  ia 
quo  Wiuitm,  iSfi6  ....  in  R^ionibus  OrioDUIibtu  obMrVAte,  noen- 
■eutor  .  .  .  .  at  ad  sua  Qenera  rerooantur,'  4to,  with  18  platM,  Pwi», 
170a.  This  was  i^rwardB  added  to  Ant  de  Juuiau'a  edition  of  the 
'Elements,'  in  171&,  8  toU.  8vo,  I^ods.  *Histoiie  dea  Flaatas  qui 
ndMMit  aux  EnviiMU  da  FuAb,  areo  letui  Uiagsa  daaa  la  H^dectne,' 
12ID0,  Fwifl,  1S08.  An  improTed  edition  <rf  it  ms  gtveo  by  Bernard 
de  JuBdea,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  1725 ;  and  an  Engliih  tamslatioii  was 
publiahed  by  Har^n,  2  Tola  Svo,  Londoo,  la  1782.  '  Halation  d'na 
Voyage  da  Levant,  fait  par  Ordre  da  Boi,  oonteoant  THistoire  Anoiflnae 
et  Moderne  de  pltuisorB  Ilea  do  rAxohipel,  lea  Plans  des  Villes  et  dea 
liaux  1m  ^oa  consid&vbles,  et  enriobie  de  Deaeriptioiu  et  de  Figuna 
de  Pbntfli^  d'Animaux,  et  d'ObserratitKia  slngalitoM  toochant  I'Hia- 
lolie  XTabuelle.'  The  first  Tolume  vt  thia  work  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre  b^ore  bis  death;  the  aeecmd  vas  completed  from  his  manu- 
scripts ;  and  both  vera  paUishad  in  1717.  in  2  Tola.  ibo.  There  have 
been  seTeral  Frenoh  editioiu,  and  it  baa  been  translated  into  £bglidi, 
8  T<^  8to,  London,  1741.  '  Tiaitd  de  la  Uati&re  U<dicaIe,ou  I'Histoire 
•t  rUsage  dea  U^dioameDs  et  lear  Analyse  Clhimiqae,  Oavnge  post- 
hunw  de  IL  TonnwCart,  mil  aa  joor  par  U.  Besuer,'  3  roU.  12mo, 
Puis,  1717.  This  woi^  which  was  not  pobliahad  in  Freocfa  tmtil 
after  tbe  death  of  tb«  author,  bad  been  already  translated  and  pnb- 
Ushed  in  English.  8vo,  London,  170S  and  1716. 

TOUUNEMINE,  LE  FE'RE  BENE'  JOSEPH,  Jesuit^  ocoa|>iea  a 
mbordinate  but  nsefol  and  honourable  poaiUon  in  the  litraary  fautory 
o£  France.  He  belonged  to  an  aodent  Cunily  in  Bretagne,  and  was 
bom  at  RetuiM  on  the  26th  of  April  1661.  at  1660;  he  entered  the 
Sodety  of  the  Jesuitat  His  superiors  tiumght  tttat  Ua  peeoliar  talents 
qualified  bim  for  a  teaolwr,  and  his  anbsequest  career  showed  the 
eorreotnesB  of  their  opinion.  For  about  twen^  years  he  taught  in 
difi^trent  colleges  of  the  Oxder,  with  eoiinent  aoooesa,  fannunity, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  tluology ;  and  while  thus  inatruoting  othns 
lie  was  aooumolating  information  in  the  belles-lettrei^ — pby;iical, 
moralf  and  met^hyidoal  soieQoe--UMolo«r,  hiatoij,  geopi^ij,  and 
unmiuDatioa— that  waa  to  fit  liim  fbr  ttM  eu^uynHOt  of  neariy 
twenty  years  of  hie  matured  intelleot 

In  1701  Toumemine  waa  called  to  I^ris  to  take  the  management  of 
the '  Journal  de  Trerouz,'  a  periodical  pnUieatiMi,  wbtobf  although  at 
times  disfigared  bf  the  narrow  viewa  and  unamiable  temper  of  secta- 
rianism, haa  csn&red  aenieea  to  litsiatnra  that  oniltle  it  to  a  better 
i^utation  than  the  eqaiTooal  one  in  which  it  is  held  by  tbe  mass  of 
zeeden  who  know  it  only  from  the  saroonoB  of  ToUwe.  Toume- 
mine  waa  the  prindpal  editor  this  woi^  for  nineteen  years,  bom 
1701  to  1720.  He  oontributed  to  the  journal  during  this  time  a 
number  of  carious  dlseartitiops  and  analyses  whidi  procoied  for  It  a 
bi^  reputation  thiODi^hoat  BoK^  Superior  to  the  partlBM  a^rifc  of 
many  hia  bralhnn,  he  wks  suffidentiy  impartial  to  combat  the 
«y8tanu(tf  Kudouinaad]^ol;  and  free  ftom  Ugotry,  although  am- 
oetely  rdigioas,  he  piaiaed  highly  the  *  Merope '  of  Voltaire,  and  even 
when  engsged  in  contarorersy  with  its  great  author  alwaya  treated  him 
with  leapect 

In  1720  he  was  freed  from  tha  Ubwiooa  talk  of  editetahip,  but  atiU 
ooBtlmMd  to  oontrilnttelaigelytothepagesof  tiie  *JottnMl  del^ 
Tooz.'  Indeed  tiio  varial^  ot  atudiea  to  iriiidi,  aa  teacher,  and  editor 
of  a  oritioal  Jonmal,  he  had  found  it  neciaaary  to  torn  his  attention, 
^ipaara  to  hare  ;uK>daoed  in  him  desultory  haUti  of  thooghty  and 
prerented  the  coDoentrati<m  of  hia  powera  upon  any  one  topic,  ao  as 
to  enable  him  to  exhaust  it.  The  Order,  regretting  that  Itis  time  and 
talent*  should  be  thus  wasted,  appointed  him  libranUn  to  the  residraoe 
ol  nofesaed  Jesuita  (maison  de  pro£BHo)  at  Plri^  and  after  the  death 
of  Bonami .  (1726)  employed  him  to  oontinne  the  literary  history  of 
the  society  from  the  period  to  which  it  had  been  brought  ^nm  by 
Soutiiwell.  Toumemine  entered  with  enthasiaBm  upon  hia  new  task. 
He  called  upon  all  the  proTincea  to  supply  bim  with  memoin,  and 
institnted  researches  in  the  arohiTca  of  the  sodety  at  Borne.  Tiia 
baUta  of  thought  howoTer  which  he  had  contracted  led  him  to  under* 
tuke  the  work  on  a  aoale  beyond  what  it  was  poadbls  to  aoeompUsh, 
and  unfitted  bim  at  tha  same  time  for  peraerering  routine  labour. 
The  OTer-minute  inveatigation  of  detaihv  uui  the  episodical  inqoitiea 
into  which  he  waa  oontinually  aeduced,  diTcrted  him  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  &iled  to  perform  his 
engagaments. 

Toomwnine  died  at  Fuia  tm  the  16tb  of  May  1789,  in  the  seTcn^* 
ninth  year  of  hia  age,  regretted  by  all  wIlo  knew  him.  Hehaaleftno 
work  worthy  of  his  talents  and  opportonitiaa,  yet  he  haa  not  been 
without  influence  upon  literature.  Aa  a  teacher  and  joumaUst^  and  In 
the  conversation  of  private  sodety,  he  prompted  aad  encouraged  many 
yo\mg  writers.  His  knowledge  waa  at  the  sMrioe  of  every  one  who 
asked  i^  and  the  information  whidi  he  did  not  himself  elabtamte  into 
any  enduring  wrak  was  yet  of  material  service  to  others.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  of  mlnda  which,  although  tfaav  laara  little  or  no 
permanent  trace  of  their  indiTidualil?}  ace  inaiBpeniable  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  literatim— those  who  go  to  fbrm  a  Utoiary 
pubho,  animating  and  inrtmeting  mifeen  by  Its  sympaOv  and  nbor- 
dinato  cooperation. 

A  liat  oTTonmemine'a  writiogi  Is  given  in  the  42nd  volame  of  the 
'UAmnrea  do  motion,'  and  in  the  DioUonary  of  Ch«nfi»i&  They 
oniittaUeflyof  hia  GontribotioBs  tothe*JonrnaldoTraTODx.'  a» 
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contributed  the  ohronologioal  tables  to  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pnb- 
lisbed  by  Diihamel  in  1706.  He  published  in  1719  an  edition  of 
Henocbius's  '  Seriptorsl  Commeatariea,'  to  wfaioh  be  ^>peaded  a 
system  of  dironology  and  twelve  diesertations  <m  difiersnt  pointa  of 
the  chronology  of  tlie  Bible.  In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of 
Prideaux'a  *  History  of  the  Jews,'  and  added  to  it  a  disasrtafeton  on 
the  boob  of  Sm^nre  not  reeogniaed  as  eaoMiical  by  Protsatants,  aad 
some  rematks  upon  the  mine  cl  Nineveh  and  the  destruction  ot  the 
Assyrian  empirei    Toomemine'a  '  Bdflextoos  sur  rAtb^isme '  woo 

{trinted  aa  an  introduction  to  two  editiona  of  F^nflon'a  *  TraitA  anr 
'Existence  de  Dieu ;'  and  in  reply  to  VoUaixe,  who  had  invited  him 
to  clear  up  his  doubts;  he  published  in  the  'Journal  de  Trevovx' 
(October  1785)  a  letter  tn  the  immaterially  of  tho  aoul,  wliicb  doaa 
not  appear  to  have  oonviDcad  tbe  philosopher.  Sketchts  of  the  hfb  ot 
ToumeaaiDe  are  contained  in  the  'Journal  de  Treroux'  for  September 
1789,  and  ia  Beliagan'a  'Obtervationa  anr  lea  Eerivains  Modemes^' 
voL  xviii.  There  is  also  a  well-exeooted  menurir  of  him  by  M.  Weisa 
in  the  '  Btograpbie  UniTwaallsi' 

TOUBNEDB,  FIEBRB  LE,  waa  bora  at  Talognes  in  17M.  Ho 
studied  in  tho  college  Dea  Onstins  at  Coutanoea,  where  he  distiik- 
guiahed  himself  and  uipeara  to  have  repaired  to  FUia  about  the  year 
1767  oc  1768,  with  a  -new  to  earn  his  aubaiatence  by  literary  labov. 
Hia  history  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1788,  ia  little  more  than 
an  account  of  hia  puMicatimia  and  ttw  reeeption  ^uy  met  with. 

He  publiabed  in  1768  a  thin  octavo  containing  a  tnr  psiae  e«ay« 
irtiich  bad  been  erowned  by  the  acadamieaof  Montanban  and-Beaanccn 
in  tiie  yean  1766  and  1767;  and  an  «Bloge  de  Cbarlea  V..  Boi 
de  France,'  whidi  had  been  unauoosssfol  in  tbe  oompetitioa  of  the 
Freooh  Academy  in  the  latter  ^ear.  Tliia  sesma  to  have  been  hk 
only  attempt  at  ori^nal  publication,  with  the  axoeptioD  of  a  number 
of  pre&ces  and  some  TCiaes  in  two  littia  vidomsi^  eBttOed  *  Jardins 
Anglais,  ou  Tari^t^s  tant  originalea  que  tradoika^'  irideh  ^qwared  in 
1788.  His  original  oompadtion  betc^fa  an  antfioly  oommon-j^ace 
mind. 

In  1769  Le  Tonrneor  publiabed  a  ooUaetion  of  talaa  tranalated  from 
tha  English,  of  no  impcvtance  in  iteelf,  and  whidi  attracted  littie  or 
no  attention.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  >'"g™r'i"g 
of  1770,  he  Iffoug^t  oat  a  translation  of  *  Toonf^  Night  Thoughts ' 
and  misoellaneons  poems,  which  was  more  sueoeasftiL  He  haa  tskm 
great  Ubertisa  with  the  '  Night  Thoue^tsb*  omitting  asnnl  psss^ai^ 
and  altering  the  whole  Hrangoment  of  the  poem,  vrith  a  view  to 
render  it  leaa  startling  to  VnatHi  taateu  Ctrimm  aneered  at  tbe  wotl^ 
but  Diderot  and  Laharpe  dedared  themselTea  wannly  in  ita  fkroor. 
The  auoceu  of  the  translation  of  the  'Night  Thongnts' appeaiato 
have  dedded  Le  Toumeur  to  otrnfinahimaelf  in  future  to  that  kiadtrf 
employmant.  Uia  flrat  ondertaUBg  wm  a  eomplete  twndation  of 
tbedramatlowoikaofSbakBMce.  biUsentoipiliahewasasooelated 
at  first  with  the  Comte  de  Catuelan  and  Fontaine  Kalherbet  both  ctf 
whose  names  are  aubscribad  along  with  hia  in  the  dedioatioa  to  the 
king,  prefixed  to  the  flrat  Tolume.  Bat  his  aasodatea  deserted  him 
after  tbe  publication  of  the  aeoond  volume,  and  the  remaining 
atghtean  were  the  unaided  work  of  Le  Tonmenr.  The  flnt  Tdame 
q^earedinme;  tiielaathiUSa.  It  is  difloalt  for  an  Bi^iduDHi 
to  do  juatioa  to  tiie  merita  of  a  tmnalation  of  Shakapere  into  any 
fordgn  language.  He  feels  the  unavoidable  dalisota  too  strong. 
Thus  much  however  may  be  said  of  Le  Toumeur'^  that  it  hanemf 
aims  at  giving  Shak^ere  as  he  is.  Tlie  tranalator  has  ovidentiy  bene- 
fited by  bis  knowledge  of  the  German  tranalation  by  Esohenbnig 
(Zurich,  1776-87),  and  has  prefixed  the  rems^  of  that  oritio  to 
several  of  tiie  pli^  The  veraiMi  ia  in  s^om,  and  by  m  mosaioal 
mind,  yet  enou^  of  Shakspere  remains  to  unpress  minds  which  know 
him  through  no  other  medium  with  acme  aense  <^  hia  greatneaa.  It 
ia  atall  tbe  beat  French  translation  of  Sliakapere,  and  aa  such  was 
revised  and  republished  by  M,  Guizot  in  1824.  Soma  expresuoos  in 
the  prefetory  discourse  ezdted  tiie  anger  of  Voltaire,  who  thought  he 
saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  dewy  the  merits  of  the  great  French  drama* 
tiata.  Tha  controvaqy  to  which  Voltaire's  dennndtfiona  gave  riae 
WIS  of  advantage  to  toe  woA  by  creating  a  public  intersat  in  it  lie 
Tonrneor  taeaa  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion :  hi  an  advei^ 
tisement  prefixed  to  the  ninth  volume,  he  quietiy  otMervee,  "This 
work  baa  toiumphed  over  Uie  absurd  hostility  dedand  against  it  at  its 
flrat  appearance,  and  tbe  extraordinary  wrath  of  a  great  poet^  tiie 
most  ardent  panegyrist  of  Sliakapere  so  long  as  he  was  unknown,  hii 
nuaooomitable  enemy  since  he  haa  been  transh^ed."  Of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  quarto  editiw  a  large  proportion  were  EogUah :  the 
sale  however  inorasaed  as  the  work  advanced ;  a  quarto  and  sn  octavo 
edition  were  pubUshed  simnltaneoudy;  and  Le  Toumeu',  who  snnnii 
to  bare  become  puUisher  as  wdl  as  autluR>,  adventured  on  tha  tpmn- 
lation  of  publisuag  in  nmnbwa^  hj  lohsoiiption,  piatorial  iUnstnmons 
of  Shakapere. 

Tha  tmnalation  of  Bhakapace  vna  for  trom  being  the  only  empla^ 
meat  of  Ita  anther  daring  the  time  he  was  engaged  upon  ik  In  1770 
he'  published  a  translation  of  Harvey's  'Meditationa  among  the 
Tombs;'  hi  1771  a  tranalation  of  Johnson's  '  Idie  of  Savage,' together 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  aame  author'a  '  Life  of  Tlioms<m ; '  in  1777 
he  published  a  tnnslatioa  of  Uacpheraon'a  'Oatian;'  in  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  Boame  Jaiurns's  'View-^  the  Evidaneea  ot 
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1788,atniidfttloaar*Iiitm«tii«llemdisof  aLady;*  andfabtniu- 
htlmitf  FfUMnt^B ' DeBoription th« Ax«lia  Bcnioaa'  m^eand  the 
war  afW  hia  death.  H«  ilao  zeriiad  iha  tnuulaaon  ot  Hm  '  Univanal 
Hbtoiy'  b^Dn  by  ftalmanawr,  whlehaoeMjnmtigaitthonhadaiuUi^ 
ttksn  at  hia  tuggeaUoo. 

Tbeae  are  hia  moat  important  pablicalaona.  They  deserre  a  place 
in  the  history  of  lettei%  inaamoBh  aa  they  oonfariboted  to  nonriah  that 
taate  for  Eogllah  litecatnre  wfaiofa  ma  Vtm  growios  in  Franoa,  and 
whidh  haa  oontoiboAed  ao  mnoh  to  modify  not  only  the  taata^  bat  tha 
cbaraoter  of  the  natlMi.  Didarot,  the  fint  to  reoogniie  the  meiita  of 
Le  Tonmeur  aa  a  tranelator,  wm  the  fint  eminent  aathor  of  Fianoe 
■who  really  fait  the  merita  of  fio^lidi  ioiaginatiTe  writing ;  lua  sanction 
eneonraged  othwa  to  feel,  or  affect  to  CmT,  Its  beaotiea.  Le  Toomenr 
bad  Uw  principal  afaare  in  enabltag  merely  Freaeh  readata  to  judge  in 
■ocne  meaaore  for  themselTea.  The  Utarary  taate  of  SVanoe  haa  not 
become  aadmilated  to  Bngland  ainoe  Aa  tfa&e  of  Diderot  and  Le 
Tonmeur,  bat  it  has  been  ainoe  their  puUioationx  entirely  reroln* 
tiiHiiaad.  Qdthe,  in  hia  'Dichtong  and  WahrhelV  and  in  his 
•  Bomeau'a  Nefib/  baa  explained  the  inflaanoe  whitdt  Diderot  exerdaed 
over  the  modem  literatore  ot  Germany,  both  by  hia  own  mrituigB  and 
17  directing  attentam  to  English  aatbonu  It  was  in  part  tunugb 
tba  medium  of  FreiMdi  literature  that  the  Bb|^  Inerfttoze  waa 
made  to  flserciae  ao  abwig  an  inflnanoa  over  thift  of  QannaDy.  The 
part  whioh  Le  Toomenr  i^yed  in  this  intdkotoal  rarolution  wjs  an 
hamUe  bat  atill  an  impOTtantone. 

It  haa  been  intimated  above  that  La  Totinwar  in  tranahting  Sbalc- 
^ere  waa  indebted  to  Eechenbarg^  and  this  of  itidf  would  imply  that 
he  waa  acquainted  with  the  German  aa  well  aa  with  the  Bng^iah  Ian< 
guaga.  He  pnUiabed  some  toandationa  from  the  German :  in  1787 
one  tii  Sparmann'B  'Journey  to  the  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope;'  inl7S8, 
<me  of  the  '  Memoira  of  Baron  Tretuk/  In  178£  be  tnnsUted  and 
published  a  s^aotitm  ttom  tba  dwlea  ol  Azioato> 

The  peraevoing  industry  diquigred  in  this  brief  recapitolatioa  of 
what  was  aocom^iabed  by  Le  Tonmeur  in  the  apace  of  eighteen 
years,  wonld  lead  to  tha  infannoe  that  ha  mnat  have  seoumd  an 
independenoa  by  hia  laboots.  In  addition  to  tbia  source  of  iaoMOs^ 
he  hold  for  a  munbar  of  years  the  mKdiitment  of  private  aeotatary 
to  Uonrieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVUL ;  and  tot  a  abut  time  befine 
hiadeaththat  of  oensaar^wjaL  An  anonymottabkgnqihy  is  prefixed 
to  his  'Jardina  Anglais;'  and  M.  Wdas  has  oontribatad  a  correct 
oatHne  of  ita  leading  inoidanta  to  the '  Kognffihie  VniVera^.'  Le 
Tonmenr  had  not  the  slightest  pretensbm  to  ue  chaiaoCer  of  a  man 
of  genius,  but  he  me  a  respectable  and  useful  labourer  in  the  field  of 
letttsa.    He  died  at  Fans,  Januaiy  24,  1788. 

TOUBRBTTE,  HAKC-ANTOINE- LOUIS  CLABET  DB  LA, 
natuzaliat^  waa  bom  in  Augnst  17S9,  at  I^on,  where  liis  Cather  was 
oommandant  <^  the  dtr,  MtM  das  Marwuuids,  and  Fr^sidaot  h  la 
Ooor  dea  IfoDnaiea.  He  oommenoed  hia  elemsntety  atodiea  at  a 
c(dlega  of  JeeaitB  in  Lynif  and  was  aftenrarda  sent  to  the  Coll^  de 
Bazontfl  at  Pari*.  Ha  was  eariy  admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Academy 
of  SelansaaatLym,  and  during  the  laat  twenty-fire  yeaisof  hialifo 
aotod  as  seeratary  to  that  body.  On  retnmiag  to  hia  nstlTe  city  he 
WM  Bfmointed  a  Oniseiller  h  la  Cour  dea  Honnaies,  but  he  puraned 
iha  atwhr  of  tiie  baUMhlattrea  with  naat  nsaiduit?.  Disaatiaflad  bow- 
«vsr  WM  tha  tandanoy  of  tiMaa  stofia^  haangagadin  tbatof  natenl 
hfatMy.  He  oommenoed  with  ndoiy  and  minandogy,  and  soon 
farmed  a  larsa  collection  of  inaaets  ana  minerals.   The  astabUsbmMit 

a  atdiool  of  Tetarinazy  medicine^  hj  Bourgelat,  at  Lyon,  direrted  his 
attantion  to  botany.  In  ooqjunation  with  the  Abbi  Boaier,  he  was 
appointed  to  aaperintend  tha  formation  of  a  botanical  garden,  and 
the  f^tias  inatnuticm  to  the  in  botai^.   The  result  <tf  these 

ezMtUoBB  waa  tiie  nddicKtioD,  in  17fi<^  of  aa  alamaatary  work  on 
boteny,  entitled  'Ddaunatntieaa  tfUmsntairea  da  BotaniquV  8m 
lUs  work  at  firat  in  two  volnmaa,  eontained  a  general  introduction 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  atmctore  of  plants  and  their  arrangement, 
irith  deaoripUona  of  the  moat  nsefal  and  ourioua.  In  tha  first  edition 
the  introdootoiT  matter  was  entirely  drawn  ap  by  Toiuretts^  the 
deacription  of  uo  pboita  by  Boaier.  In  a  secmd  edition  near^  the 
wfafdawaBiawrittaDbjToo>«tt&  Tliia  work  haa  dnoe  mna  throndi 
other  aditioBB.  The  fbnrth  eenrfataof  ftmrToilanieaoflatterpreaain 
8to,  and  tworalnnua  of  engiaTinffi  in  4to»  containipg  natioeaof  tha 
Hfea  of  both  Touttette  and  Rodar. 

In  1770  Toorrette  pabUahed  a  Toyage  to  Uount  PUat,  giving  a  geo- 
gra^fainil  account  ot  the  diatriet,  and  a  list  of  the  plants  whioh  be 
disooTacad  there.  In  178fi  he  publiabed  the  'Chloria  Lngduneosia* 
(8To),inwhi6bhadaaattadtiia  plaataoftbaneighboBrfaoodcf  Lyon, 
and  paid  eapaalal  att«>tioo  to  tboaa  belonging  to  the  elata  Crjpto- 
gamla. .  Ha  pablisbad  aomerons  p^tan  on  various  departmenta  of 
natural  hiatoiy,  ta  tba  Tranaaotioas  ot  Sodetiea  and  Jouroals.  Thoaa 
moat  worthy  of  mention  were  on  the  origin  of  Belemnites,  en  Tegetable 
iDOiiat»iaitiea,andontheHelmintbooprtou,  orCoraicanmaea.  Ha  made 
nomarooa  axearatona  for  tiia  parpoaa  ot  coUeoting  plants  in  variooa 
partaofnanoaandlta^.  Inamne  of  lhaaa hwrboriaiiip  ha  waa  aoeem- 
panied  by  Joan  Jaoqaea  TTniiaanaii.  with  whom  ho  waa  intinute;  and 
in  tha  pabUahed  oorreqmndenee  of  that  philoeopber  are  aerenl  letters 
written  to  Toarrett&  Ha  took  greet  paina  in  introducing  foreign 
trsaa  and  ahraba^  wbkh  be  colttTCted  in  hia  Ather'a  paric  near  l^mtf 
ndatUaown  taridbowiatha  dfyba  bad  a  gprilM  afhininfl  tniin 


^aciea  ot  plaaia.  Ha  waa  a  oorraapondent  of  moai  of  Am  great 
botanista  of  fala  daj,  aa  linaMU,  Adanson,  Joaalea,  and  oSuta, 
Daring  the  siege  of  Lyon  ha  waa  ezpoaed  to  fiUigu^  anxiety,  and 
hardahip,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  iaOammation  of  the  longs 
tbat  terminated  his  existence  in  1793.  Touirette,  like  moat  of  the 
botaniata  who  adopted  tbe  ayatem  of  Linnieus,  mistocdE  its  object,  and 
made  it  aisume  a  positioa  and  importanoe  of  which  it  was  utterly 
naworlhy.  Hba  eonaa^uaioa  waa  tbat  in  his  'IMmonstratioBa'rad 
other  wwks  he  aoogbt  moM  anxioosly  to  add  to  oor  knowledge  of 
exiatiag  species  than  to  elncidate  the  strootare  and  fonotiona  of  the 
TCgataUe  kingdom. 

(NoUee  tw  la  Vie  d*  M.  TowrnUe,  in  the  foarih  edition  of  the 
Lintomitraiiona  SUmtntaim  de  JBotanique.) 

*TOUSSAINT,  ANNA  LUIZE  OEBRTRUIDE,  the  maiden  name 
of  the  moat  popular  living  autitoress  of  H<dland.  and  that  by  ^riiidh 
she  is'  stin  moat  gweraUy  known,  thoa^  sha.haa  rinaa  18el  baen 
married  to  Ur.  Boeboom,  a  painter  of  aome  reputation  at  the  Hagu 
siooe  which  ahs  writes  her  name  A.  L.  G.  Boaboom  Touaaaint.  Bha 
was  bom  on  the  IBtii  of  September  1812,  at  the  town  of  Alkmaar,  in 
North  Holland,  the  daughter  of  an  wotheeary,  who  waa  descended,  aa 
hia  name  suggest*,  from  a  family  of  Fkaneh  xefogaaa.  Alw^a  of  a 
weakly  acms^utioD,  she  was  nevertheless  atrwighr  attached  to  study, 
and  though  her  compositions,  esdmivs  of  "■^"^  artMai^  ocMBiiat 
entirely  of  oovela  and  romanoea,  she  is  said  to  liave  expended  on  the 
details  (tf  one  of  them  no  less  than  two  ;eara*  roaeareh,  an  amount 
of  inveetigatian  whioh  would  have  qnaUfied  her  for  wr^ng  a 
hi8t<ay.  Bhe  has  alwaya  shown  a  strong  predilection  fye  Bogliah 
BohjeohB;  Her  first  romance  in  18S8  was  'De  Gkaaf  van  Devonshire^' 
<Hr 'the  Earl  ofDevonahire^' founded  on  the  adveatoraa  of  tliat Courts 
naj  who  was  snppoaed  to  hava  engaged  the  affections  of  tiietwo  aistev> 
queans,  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  'Eogelsohen  ts  Bome^'  or  *  Tha  EngUsh 
at  Bome^' succeeded,  in  looking  at  whioh  the  English  reader  can  hardty 
fn^bear  a  smile  to  find  that  the  mihonu'm  Sootoh  blghlaadetr  swears 
by  St  Fatriok,  abg*  baUsda  beginnhig  with'Fnun  migbtr  Odhi's 
aii7  hall,'  and  beara  the  aingular  name  of  Hugh  ]IaiK>-I>annt.  A 
seriea  of  three  romaaoee  from  the  time  of  Dudley  earl  ttf  Leioeatai'a 
inglorious  career  in  the  Netherlands  runs  op  to  ten  volumea  in  all, 
and  at  tha  oonolasion  <d  the  Isst  of  Uiem,  'Gideon  flmenis,'  the 
authoraaa  in  1865  annonnoed  her  intention  of  laying  down  the  pen. 
Though  all  these  works  are  very  popolar  la  the  Ketherlandj^  no 
tranalation  or  aeooont  <d  ai^  ot  men  has  u  ^  appeared  in  w^iglirfi. 
The  only  notioa  of  Madame  Boaboom  Tonaaamt  that  we  are  aware  of 
ia  aa  arwda  in  the  40th  volume  of  the  '  Westminater  Review,'  on  a 
tale  entitled  '  Lanamease  Hooae^'  in  whioh  tha  oontroveralea  of  tho 
Boman  Cstholio  faith  and  the  Protestant  are  embodied  m  the  bsto 
andheroine.  The  histoiioal  romances  of  this  popular  authweea  a[^Mar 
to  be  those  of  her  works  wbioh  are  bdd  in  most  esteem,  but  harnonl 
<A '  Don  Abbondio  IL'  a  delineation  irf  modem  Dutch  numnen,  in 
which  one  of  tha  eharaoters  is  niok*named  'AbbondiV  &wa  tlw  well- 
known  curate  of  that  name  in  Usnzonra  '  Betrothed,^  ia  mlUi  in  a 
liveh'  vtdn  and  would  probably  be  more  Ufc^  to  aaanra  la  a  tnn^ 
fatted  ahsM,  tha  iutereat  of  the  Engliah  reader. 

TOUaSAIMT  LOUVERTUBE,  one  of  tha  moat  extraordinary  man 
known  to  have  bean  bom  of  the  nagio  iace»  waa  bom  at  Bnda,  a 
paopag^  which  than  belonged  to  the  Count  de  No^naar  Gtoa  Town 
k  St  Dondngo,  in  174S,  Hia  Mher  ud  motiiar  wera  botii  Africaa 
slaves.  Daring  the  proaparity  of  Touasaiot,  a  genealogy  waa  onnpila^ 
itis  indnnatedwitb  hia  privi^,  whioh  made  hia  father  the  yonagarson 
of  an  African  kiog.  This  may  be  true  or  not;  it  is  of  little  boneequeaoa. 

The  first  empmyment  of  TouasainfrBreda  (ao  called  from  the  place 
of  bis  birth)  waa  totaksaaEOof  ^  cattle  on  the  estate.  Hereosived 
the  elemanta  of  adoMtioaftom  aaegro  oi  tiie  name  of  Fierre-Buttisteh 
Aa  aooa  M  ha  eoold  read  and  write  hianamek  hewaapromoted  IC 
Ba;on  de  libeorta^  maaagar  of  the  estate^  to  be  his  ooaohnaan.  Ha 
gahied  the  oonfldeuoo  of  his  maatar,  aad  waa  appointed  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  siqwrintondanoe  over  tha  other  negroes.  In  this  position  the 
Bavolution  fbond  him.  He  took  no  part  in  the  first  insarraoticai%  and 
is  said  to  hava  expreesad  himaelf  videntiy  agsiaat  tha  paspetratosa  of 
the  wiiManraa  of 

Tha  negioea  aot  aaaatanlly  made  attartwaeBt  to  the  njal  oaoN 
tha  pretext  for  tiaing  lu  arms  agidnat  maatsra  who,  with  equalUy  and 
the  righta  of  men  in  their  mouui^  atill  sought  to  keep  them  ahtvaa. 
Touaaaint,  from  1791  and  till  tha  appearance  of  the  proolamatim  of 
the  4th  of  February  1794,  whioh  dedared  all  sUvea  free,  waa  aHke 
oonapionoua  for  bis  aaal  ia  the  oanae  of  the  Boman  Catholie  religion 
and  of  n^slty.  He  held  at  firat  the  title  of 'HddeeindMArmdea  da 
Bd,*  in  tho  bands  of  JesnFran(ais,bat  seoa'axduaged  it  fbr  aailUlanr 
appointment  Though  placed  under  arreat  by  tha  chief  just  nania^ 
and  delivered  by  the  otiier  negro  leader,  Haaaou,  the  ferocity  oS  Uie 
latter  determined  Touasaint  to  ally  himself  meat  closely  with  Jean 
Fnu9aiB.  He  became  his  aide-de-camp.  At  this  time  Tonsaaint  waa 
high  in  the  oonfidance  of  the  Spaniah  president,  Don  Joaobim  Qard^ 
and  ^>psi«ottyanlar*ly  guided  br  his  oonfesaor,  tiia  emtf  of  IsoMboo. 
When  the  negroea  r^eoted  the  fltsi  ovarturee  of  the  Aanob  aiwnakh 
aioners,  Toussaint  aaugnad  aa  hia  reaaon,  that  thay  had  alwi^  boM 
governed  by  a  king;  could  only  be  governed  by  a  king;  and  haviiw 
lost  tha  kii^^^Skaaoe^  had  batakan  tiwuialvaa  tq^tiia  ^otastfoapc 
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The  proeUsuttoa  of  4tli  of  Febrouy  mi,  emosaipatmg  the 
bIstm,  woiked  a  cbango  In  Us  leatimenta.  He  opened  a  eonunanio*- 
tion  vith  Geneml  LeTeanz ;  and  leoaiviog  the  sNnranoe  tliat  he  would 
be  r«oogiiised  aa  a  general  of  brigade,  occapied  the  9patuih  poete  in 
his  neighbcmrhood,  uid  repaired  to  i^o  oamp  of  tiie  Frea<di  general. 
Hie  dafeotion  me  foUowod  bjr  the  nuTMidor  of  Marmalade  and  othw 
strong  pUees,  and  threw  oonftudon  into  the  Spanish  nuke  An 
esdamation  «f  Laveatiz  on  learning  tiie  eonaeqnenoea  of  Toneeidnt'e 
joiniiigUi  standard  ("Comment,  mail  oet  homme  fait  'ooTertttre' 
pertont ")  ia  said  to  have  been  tiie  origin  of  the  name  Touaaaint  eab- 
•eqaently  adopted.  Lareauz,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  oonmiia- 
akmeca  goremor  of  the  oolooy,  treated  him  at  flrat  with  coldneee  and 
dbbnat;  and  TooMalnt  now  paii  hfi  fiftieth  year,  ndnoedto  inaotioa 
■Ddjealoasly  watehedyhadxeaahedtoBllappeanDoethe  doeo  oC  hia 
political  oareer. 

In  1796,  in  oonwquenoe  of  a  ooospiracy  of  three  of  the  Mulatto 
generala,  Lareauz  waa  arrested  at  C^pe  Town.  Touuaint  Louverture 
aeeemUed  hia  negroae ;  loon  found  himael^  by  ^e  enppoit  of  the 
partiaana  of  Fmooa,  at  the  head  of  ten  tbonaand  men ;  maiehed  upon 
the  oapitU,  and  releaaed  the  goremor.  I«naaz  in  the  sothitdaBm  of 
Ua  giatitiide,prodalnMd  hie  ddlfcnr  the  protector  of  the  whites  and 
the  aTenger  of  the  oAnatttated  authorities.  **  He  ia,"  rune  the  goveroor'a 
^imdamation,  "the  black  Spartaooe,  who,  Baynal  predioted,  would 
ariae  to  avenge  hia  race."  Tonaadat  Lonferture  waa  created  a 
general  of  di^aion,  and  became  in  &ct  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
fortonaa  of  the  colony.  When  the  peace  between  li^anoe  mni  Spain 
ms  oonolndad,  Jeaa  Fiancaia  trailed  to  Madrid,  leaving  Tooseaiot 
Uia  only  powerftil  nagro  leader  in  St.  Dnningo.  He  radaoed  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  laland  to  the  dominion  ot  Fiance, 
wiUi  the  ezoeption  of  the  Mole  of  St  Kioholas,  of  wbioh  the  English 
retained  poaaeaeion.  He  was  the  first  who  auooeeded  in  eataMirfiiag 
diaapline  among  the  armed  negroea. 

The  arrival  of  the  oommiaaionen  sent  by  the  Directory  to  pro- 
claim the  cooslatutioa  of  the  year  3,  confirmed  the  credit  of  Tanaaaint. 
In  A|nil  1790,  Sonthonax  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
umiee  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  month  of  August  Tooasaint  proceeded 
to  the  Cape  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  on  a  visit  to  Sontho- 
nax. The  day  after  tna  arrival  he  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  civil 
and  military  chleb^  that  Uie  oommisuoneia  sbonld  be  sent  back  to 
France  Baymond,  a  Mulatto^  was  the  only  commiseoner  allowed  to 
remain.  The  civil  administration  of  the  colony  was  confided  to  Ray- 
mond in  the  first  inataoce,  bat  he  soon  resigned  the  charge  into  the 
hands  of  Toussaint  Fully  aware  of  the  boldnees  of  the  atep  he  had 
taken,  Toossaint  hastened  to  remove  any  enspiciona  that  might  aiiae 
in  tiie  miods  of  the  Dizeototy.  He  sent  two  of  hia  children  to  receive 
their  edncatim  «b  Paris;  and  along  with  them  Vincent,  a  dief  de  bri- 
gade^ idiaiged  with  the  taak  of  axpuiniDg  everything  to  the  DirsotMy's 
aatiafaetion.  The  Dinotors  proB—ed  to  be  perfectly  satiafiad,  and 
appointed  a  new  winmisslon,  al  the  biad  of  wmdh.  was  plsoad  Oaneial 

HMouvill^  on  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo  ahovred  hn  suspicions  of  the 
negro  general  by  landing  within  the  Spanish  territory.  Toussaint  was 
at  tUs  time  engagsd  m  negodationa  with  GenenI  Ibitland  for  the 
niiTander  of  the  strong  ^aosa  held  by  tiie  BngUsh.  It  was  generally 
known  that  Hddonville's  staff  spoke  openly  St  the  most  hostile  and 
insnltiag  terms  of  Toussaint ;  neverthelera  he  visited  the  oommiaeioner 
with  soarcely  aaj  stteodanta,  and  profeesed  the  utmost  devotion  to 
the  French  government.  H^onville  aaaerted  bis  right  as  agent  of  the 
xepablio  to  raaerva  the  power  of  zatifring  or  refoaiog  to  ratify  any 
convention  between  Tooasaint  and  the  British  oommandeca.  Thie 
negro  diief  perorthdaaa  laoeivad  the  canitalatiion  of  PortM-Prinoa^ 
SL  Hank  JMmi^  and  the  Mole  of  St  Jtnoholss  without  ooosaltii^ 
H^donviUsb  On  the  di^  whan  the  British  troops  naarohed  out,  a  public 
exchange  of  eivilitiea  took  plaoe  between  Tonasaint  Lonverture  and 
QenaralHRitland.  All  this  increased  tiie  distrust  of  the  conuniaaioner, 
who  ahowed  it  by  seeking  to  thwart  the  St  Domingo  chief  in  every- 
thing. Toussaint  Lonvarture  pnanaded  his  oonntrjmen  to  reeume 
their  agikoltnral  ooonpationa.  uMouvilla  soon  after  laiaed  a  proola- 
mation  denoundDg  the  ^migrA  and  ^faa^ng  to  regulata  the  political 
reUticma  of  whitea  and  negroes.  TouMdntimmediataly  issued  aootiier 
proolamoticm  deolariog  that  there  were  no  ^migr^  among  the  natives 
of  the  island ;  and  thai  the  negroes  were  de  facto  free,  but  that  it  vraa 
desirable  they  should  oontdnoe  during  fire  yesrs  to  labour  for  their 
old  masters,  reoaiving  naUmirth  of  the  prodnoe.  His  partissns  were 
in  the  mean  time  Inwstrioosly  spreading  the  oi^on  that  HMowriUa 
was  an  enemy  to  the  n^roes  and  to  Uie  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 
An  inaurrection  broke  o^  at  the  Cape,  whioh  waa  suppressed  by 
Toussaint;  but  tiie  commisaiooer  with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  tw^ve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  three 
French  frigates  whioh  were  lying  off  the  island,  «d4  auled  fin-  France. 

Their  departure  was  tlie«igau  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  animosity 
between  the  nmlattoea  md  the  negroes  Into  acta  of  open  violenosi 
Bigand,  the  mulatto  chief,  sanctioned  the  maaaacres  committed  by  hia 
partisans;  Toussaint  did  all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  ferocity  of  Us. 
One  strong  place  was  taken  from  the  mulattoes  by  the  negroes  after 
another,  until  Rigand  waa  shut  up  in  Cajes,  the  only  hold  that 
remained  to  him.  This  was  towards  tiie  oloee  of  1199.  and  Bonaparte 
bad  already  asmmed  the  reina  of  goremment  in  France.  One  of  tiia . 
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first  steps  of  the  new  ruler  was  to  send  a  dsputatira  to  Toussaint, 
oompoeed  of  his  pereonal  firienda  Baymond  and  Vincent^  and  Gesersl 
Miohel.  They  brought  the  intsUigenoe  that  Toussaint  was  oonfirmed 
in  his  authority;  and  Bigsud,  aasiiig  himaslf  abandoned  erw  by  his 
own  partisans,  embarked  vrith  a  few  of  Us  retainnc*  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Franoe. 

Touaaaint  Louverture  waa  now  at  the  summit  of  his  prosperi^.  He 
aiaumed  much  atate ;  affected  to  oaat  a  ehade  of  mywtery  round  the 
drcomstancea  of  hia  earlier  career ;  and  took  pride  in  proclaiming  hinuelf 
the  negro  dallTarer  forebdd  by  BaynaL  He  preearved  great  aimplioity 
hi  his  own  peteon,  but  surrounded  himself  with  a  tKiUiant  staff.  In 
January  1801,  he  oonquered  the  Spanish  part  <4  Bk  Dmniogo.  He 
inMnted  to  a  eantnl  meeting  of  hk  partisaoa)a  scheme  of  aooloaial 
eoastitwtiMi,  by  which  he  was  appointed  governor  for  lifi^  authorioad 
to  name  his  ■neeeasor,  and  to  nominate  to  all  offioea  under  govMii* 
ment  He  exerdaed  this  authority  to  the  full  extent  He  quelled  an 
insurrection  of  the  n^proea,  and  did  not  faeaitate  to  punish  wiUi  death 
his  own  n^>hew,  who  vraa  at  the  head  of  it  Under  his  strict  hot  just 
sway  the  agriculture  and  oommeroe  of  St  Domingo  flouriahed. 

&>naparte  in  the  meantime  preanred  an  omiooos  siknoe  towarda 
all  Tonsaaint'a  overturea  of  friendship.  The  mind  of  the  latter,  dis- 
quieted by  Uie  coldneaa  of  tbe  Firat  Goaaul,  waa  not  tranquUliaed  bj 
the  proclamation  iasuad  immediately  after  the  peace  with  Englsn<^ 
declaring  tbat  alavery  waa  to  oootinoe  in  Martinique  and  Cayenne,  and 
St  Domingo  to  be  reatored  to  order.  Touaaaint  met  it  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  iasned  on  the  18th  of  DecMuber  1801,  in  which  he  pro* 
ftaaed  obedisoee  to  the  republic,  but  at  the  same  time  ^ipsaled  to  the 
B^diers  in  laoguage  whidi  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  reaolution  to  repel 
foroe  by  force.  BoDSsarte  despatched  a  squadron  of  fif^-four  aail, 
under  the  command  of  Qsnml  La  OUzo^  his  l»otiMrill*l»w,  to  radooe 
8t  Dominga 

The  firat  view  of  this  foroe  disoouraged  TouasaiDt  himaelf.  He  aoon 
rallied,  but  hia  followers  were  intimidated  and  divided.  The  flattery 
of  the  Firat  Consul,  and  the  ai^cltations  of  his  own  ohildrsn,  were 
te^ni^t  to  bear  « the  negro  ofaief  in  vain.  He  retired  to  the  lbHtie<tf 
ChaM,  and  entombed  his  treaauree  where  the  enemy-might  aeek  for 
them  in  vain.  On  Felmiary  17th,  1803,  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 
The  negroes  who  remiined  in  arms  were  defeated  in  all  parts  of  tiia 
idand ;  Toussaint  continued  nsvertheless  to  defend  hinu^,  making  a 
desert  around  him  to  obetmot  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  At  last  the 
defection  ot  Ohristophe  and  Deaaalinea  obliged  him  to  liaten  to  terms. 
The  aentsDos  of  ontUwiy  inonounood  i^;ainat  him  waa  reversed.  Ha 
was  reoeived  with  military  honottta  on  payriog  •  ™it  to  lie  Cltto,  snd 
General  Brunet  took  hia  advioa  on  the  Impodtion  of  tam^  and  tiw 
selection  of  cantonmenta. 

Bninet  invited  Touaaaint  to  a  conference  mid-way  between  Ssnoey 
and  Ooaaivss,  on  ^e  10th  of  June';  and  when  the  generals  retired  to  hold 
a  consultation,  the  nepo  guard  waa  disarmed,  and  titair  chief  arrested 
and  sent  on  board  wa  CtMn,  whiA  immediately  set  ssil  for  Cape 
Town,  whers  he  was  transferred  to  the  Heres,  a  vaeaol  of  the  line. 
After  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  daya  he  was  landed  at  Brest,  and  witiiout 
delay  sent  to  Paris.  He  was  for  a  short  time  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
but  soon  after  ooavayed  to  ttie  castle  of  Joux,  near  Besaocon,  where 
he  was  sul^ectad  to  a  oloee  and  aarere  oonfiiwment  Hia  faitiiful 
attendant  Man  Plaisir  wsa  removed  from  him.  After  ten  months  of 
rigoroua  imprisonment,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1808. 

Toussadn^  like  all  enunent  and  suoceseful  poUtioians,  was  marked 
by  a  strong  inclination  and  power  to  oonoeal  hu  ssntiments  and  inten< 
tiona.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  imagination  or  romance  in  his  com- 
position. He  had  stoong  devotional  fswings  and  a  nice  sense  of  domestic 
morally.  His  rassrved  and  ensi^;etui  nature  oomnumded  the  reapeot  of 
the  negroea,  enabled  him  to  restrain  tiiem  from  excesses  and  keep 
them  to  Bteatfy  labour,  and  he  thus  restored  confidence  to  the  whites. 
He  loved  ^endour  in  his  sttendants,  but  was  plain  in  hia  personal 
habits.  St  Domingo  was  peaceable  and  prosperoua  under  his  govern- 
ment These  fsots  are  proved  by  the  oonourring  testimony  of  friends 
and  MMuiea;  and  thqr  sirtitie  Um  to  be  olaased  among  great  msBL 
More  it  would  be  imprudent  to  si^  ^oritively,  ""■f'*^"g  how  omt 
flieting  ore  the  witnesses  zeepeotiDg  buo,  and  how  tdasMd  Qy  panrion 
their  evidence.  Of  the  injustice  snd  aelJQsh  mesnnesa  of  B(«aparta)B 
oondnct  towarda  him  there  can  be  soaroely  two  opinions. 

After  the  death  of  Touaaaint  LooTerture,  his  fiuoily  were  oonfinod  ai 
^enne-en-Agsn,  where  ooe  his  sons  died.  The  sorriToia  were  set 
at  liberty  after  tiie  restMation  of  th«  BeurboH.  The  widow  died  in 
1816,  in  the  aitna  of  her  aona  Plaoide  and  Isaac.  M.  du  &oiaa  has 
published  a  aketoh  of  tiie  life  of  Toussaint  Louverture. 

TOW£BS,  JOSEPH,  LLD.,  vraa  bom  in  Soutiivrsrk,  on  the  IStii 
of  March  1787.  His  education  vras  much  neglected,  but  being  fond  of 
reading  he  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  a  miscellaneous 
way.  He  was  mprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Sherbone  in  Dmaetabire, 
and  returned  to  London  In  1784,  whsra  at  first  ha  got  hia  Bring  aa  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  bocAsaiuer's  shop  In  Ftee 
Street  During  this  time  he  was  also  actively  eupkged  in  writing  for 
the  pMM,  and,  in  addition  to  other  pnUicaticn^  wrote  the  first  ssven 
Tolnmss  of  'British  Biogr^thy,'  of  which  the  first  vras  published  in 
1768.  As  his  business  did  not  answer,— a  thing  not  surprising^  oon- 
sideiing  his  literaiy  sngsgamentB*— be  relinquisl^ed  it  in  llSi,  and 
beeuw  the  minister  of  a  ^"■"B^j^^^'^l^Ci!^^ 
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rioal  opfaiions  wm  Arias,  ihoa^  1m  wm  clotely  oonoMtod  with  the 
Uttitanaa  bo^.  In  1778  b»  wm  ehoMn  formiooo  preaohw  at  s  chapel 
In  Kawfatgton  GresiL  About  tUa  time  he  wu  angaged  by  the  pro- 
piiaton  (tf  the  *BtographiaBiitaiiaiaa'  to  wrilo  aereral  Urea  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  work  edited  by  Dr.  Kippia,  of  i^ieh  however  only 
five  Tolnmea  appeared  (1777-88,  down  to  the  letter  F).  Towen 
norived  iba  degree  of  LL.D.  firom  the  TTDiverd^  of  Ednlmrgh  in 
1779.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  tfay  1799,  in  bis  aixty-third  year.  HU 
pamtdileti  and  emaller  works  wmo  oolleoted  and  pablished  in  1796,  in 
8  yom.  8va  Tbiiy  an  of  a  mboeUaDeoni  satum^  bat  moat  of  tham 
onpolWad aabjeota,   <Uiidiay'a lateral Semum.') 

TOWNLET,  RBY.  JAUES,  the  eeoond  eon  of  a  merehuit,  waa 
bom  in  London  In  1715.  He  wai  educated  at  Herchaat  Tailor^ 
School,  elected  thenee  to  St.  John'a  College,  OxfOTd,  and  took  order*. 
After  having  held  two  leotnreihipe  In  London,  he  waa  appointed, 
throagh  the  interest  of  his  wife's  family,  to  the  living  of  St.  Bonnet, 
Graoaohwoh  Street.  Afterwarda  he  was  grammar-matter  in  Christ's 
HoBpttal,  and  in  17S9  waa  appointed  head  master  of  Merchant  Tailoi^ 
School  and  held  that  offioe  till  hia  death,  July  IS,  1788,  shortly 
after  he  had  been  presented  to  a  livinK  in  Wales.  Ha  is  taid  to  have 
been  admired  aa  a  preaeher  i  and  aome  aingle  aermona  of  his  are  in 
printb  Bat  he  ia  chie^  known  on  aoooont  of  hla  intimacy  vrtth 
Hogarth  and  Qarriok.  To  the  foimrr  he  and  Morell  gave  material 
aa^tanea  in  the  composition  of  his  'Analyria  of  Beauty;'  and  he 
got  the  oredit  of  having  mooh  as^sted  the  latter  in  his  dramatic  worics. 
The  popalar  faree  of  '  High  Life  Below  Stairs,*  first  played  in  176^ 
waa  at  length  owned  by  hiio.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  othw 
ftrea%wh^  ware  nosaoeeasful;  but  on*  ofthem,  'SUaaCuicord,' 
eoDtnhia  both  charaoten  and  dfadom  whldi  wwo  borrowed  in  Oarrit^ 
nod  Ccdman'a  eomady  of  *Th*C!landeatinellarriagab*  TlwdoMiMas 
of  'Pownl^a  oonnaeMon  with  Qarriok  la  farther  evidanoed  by  tbe 
fact  that  aa  leerfred  fcon  Garric^  and  held  tog  aome  year^  tbt  uving 
of  Rtendm. 

TOWNSHEND,  CHARLKS,  VISCOUNT  TOWNSHEND,  an 
omlnent  statennan  in  *i»  rdgns  of  George  Z.  and  Qeo^  XI.,  waa  the 
aeecnd  Tisoonnt  of  that  name,  and  waa  bom  In  the  year  1676.  Tbe 
fionlty  of  the  Towndiends  ma  a  voir  ancient  fttmtly  in  Norfolk,  and 
had  been  settled  at  Bdnhom  tnm  the  middle  of  the  l&tb  oentary. 
Bar  Horatio  Townshend,  the  father  of  the  aubjeot  of  this  article,  bad 
been  one  of  the  leading  membera  of  the  Preabyterian  party  pravioos 
to  the  Beetoration,  and  having  aealoasly  oo-operated  to  bring  about 
tiiat  events  waa  rewarded  by  Cbariea  IL  with  the  title  of  Baron 
TownehsDd  ia  1661,  and  waa.  In  168%  raised  to  the  rank  of  viaeouni 
He  died  in  168^  when  hia  sen  was  tmly  ten  yearn  old.  On  tha  letter's 
taking  hie  seat  In  the  House  of  Lokb,  when  he  became  of  age  in 
1697,  be  first  acted  with  tbe  Toriea,  but  very  aoon  attached  himself  to 
the  Wh^  and  aspeoially  to  Lord  Someia.  When  William  UI.,  jnst 
before  hia  death,  in  the  beginning  of  1 702,  was  eodeavonring  to  form 
a  Whig  admiiilttratlon.  Lord  Townsheod  had  attained  enfiBoient  poli- 
tical eonaaqaenoB  to  be  named  far  the  Lord  Privy  Seai  (Coze'a 
*lfomdia  ffir  Robert  Walpole,'  voL  i  118,  8vo  ed.).  During  the 
leign  of  Anne^  Ixird  Townahend  waa  appointed,  in  1705,  one  of  the 
ai»aniisri«ota  to  treat  for  the  union  with  ScotlMid ;  in  1707,  eapt«ia 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  qneen'a  gnard;  in  1709,  j<^t  plenipotentiary 
with  tbe  Dnke  of  Matlboroogh  in  the  negodation  for  peace  at  Oertmy- 
denbarg,  and  in  tbe  same  yaaramboHMdw  eatraordinaty  to  the  Stated 
Ganeral  of  the  United  PMvinoeft  In  this  last  oqiaeity  1m  oondnded 
tbe  treaty  known  1^  the  name  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  wfaieh  aaootad  tlu 
aasistanee  of  the  Statea-Qeneral  for  canyiog  out  the  Hanoverian  ano- 
ooaaion,  and  engaged  the  ondeavonrs  of  En^and  to  procure  in  a  treaty 
of  pease  the  Spanish  Low  Coontriee  aa  a  barrier  lor  the  Statea-Qeneral 
agidost  Fraoee.  On  tba  disminal  of  the  Whig  and  the  formation  of 
the  Oxford  mioietry  in  1710,  Lord  Townsheod  loat  Ms  appointment  of 
oaptiiD  of  tiM  yoomen  ttf  we  qneoo'a  guard. 

In  the  aoasfon  of  171S  tha  Commona  fell  vtoleotly  on  tiie  Barrier 
tnaty,  and  voted  tiiat  "the  Lord  Viscount  Townsheodt  and  all  who 
BSgomated  and  aigned,  and  all  who  adviaed  the  ratifying  ot  the  said 
treaty,  are  enemies  to  the  quean  and  kingdom."  Tfaja  vote  vraa 
fi^owed  up  by  the  Rspfsaentarion  to  the  queen^  in  whidi  the  treaty 
was  dlaeusaed  very  aaverely  and  at  length.  Tbe  Bopraaentation  may 
bo  read  in  tbe  *Fki)laiDanta>THirt«>T7ToLvi^l09S;  or  in  Swift^ 
'BistotyoftiieFoQrlaskTsamoftheQaeMi,'  ('Wofk^'Soottfaaditioii, 
ToL  V.  p.  269.) 

With  the  aooeaiion  of  Oeoi^ e  I.,  bt  1714,  there  oame  a  oompleto 
dtasge  of  foreign  policy ;  and  tibe  persecuted  negociator  of  thoBurier 
treaty  vraa  now  aefeoted  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  new  king.  Lord 
Townabend  had  been  one  of  the  Lords  Jnattooa  named  I7  George  L, 
in  pnnoanoe  of  the  Act  paased  in  1706  fw  aaooring  tha  anooeadon  ; 
and  while  Oeorge  waa  yet  at  the  Hagoe,  on  bla  way  to  Bnf^and^  he 
appdated  Lord  Townshend  aaoretary  of  atats^  with  the  power  to 
name  hia  oolleagne.  On  tbe  reeommendatini  of  Horace  (afterwarda 
Lord)  Walpole,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townsheod  named  aa  his 
oolleagne  General  (afterwards  Eari)  Stanhope.  [Stahhop^  jAiaa, 
Eabl.]  Lord  Townahend  had  lieen  recommended  to  Qecnigo  1^ 
Bothmar,  bia  agent  in  England,  and  with  Bothmar'a  reoommendatitm 
the  praiaea  of  aJl  the  principal  atatsanwn  at  the  Hague  had  concurred. 

Lotd  Townahend  had  now  been  twioa  married.  Hia  first  wife  waa 
UMbaOhttaMoaBd  dngfator  otTbaum,  Lord  FMh«Bi,Hid  hilfr 
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ristar  of  the  enbaeqnent  Duke  of  Kawoaatle.  After  bar  decUi  h» 
married,  in  1718,  Dorothy*  aiater  to  Sir  Robert  Walp^ 

The  admittiatratbm  formed  nnder  Iiord  Townuaod  waa  anting 
Whig.  Cbariea  XL  on  the  Reatoiation,  and  William  and  Ann^  00 
their  reepective  aooeadons  to  the  throne^  bad  puraned  the  plan  of 
combining  the  leading  memboia  of  oppoaite  pwtiea  in  the  mudstry : 
bat  during  Anne'a  reign  party  waxfitce  atanmed  a  more  determined 
oharaotw,  and  her  last  ministry,  that  of  Iicnd  Oxford,  had  oooaiited 
ezelosively  of  Tories.  This  monopolising  precedent  was  now  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Whiga.  Lord  Townshend  waa  prime  mlnlBtera 
though  his  name  had  not  yet  oomo  to  be  eatablished ;  and  WalDola^ 
who  in  a  short  time  amnnaohed  him  in  iofluMioe  in  the  ministry,  held 
at  fint  mly  the  subordinate  peak  of  paymaater  of  the  fbrose,  but  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  in  tlia  next  year,  became  chancellor  of  tho 
ezohequer  and  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury.  [Walpols,  Sib  Robkbi.] 
The'prindpal  acta  of  Lord  Townshend's  ministry  were  tbe  impeaob- 
mentaof  toe  principal  membera  of  tliatwhiahluidpreoeded.andtiw 
Septennial  BiU.  The  latter  meaanre  is  a  ataroting  repmulk  agdnal 
ita  Whig  aatbtwa;  and  though  the  olrjeotion,  ao  often  urged,  to  the 

Stwer  of  paiiiament  to  proloi^  the  eziatenoe  of  the  then  ^ttii^ 
onse  of  Commons  la  on  the  fooe  of  it  absurd,  the  reprosdi  Is  in 
other  raapecta  deaerved.  Archdeaoon  Coxe  stateo  that  Lord  Towna- 
heed  and  Walpole  were  oppoeed  to  tha  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford 
for  high  treaaon,  and  atrongly  reoom mended  tiie  noca  jodlBiowa  eoana 
of  ohuFging  him  with  high  Crimea  and  niadaaawioqiw.  (*  Memoin  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  voL  i.  p.  126.) 

The  Scotch  rebellion  tocft  plaee  at  ttie  ktter  end  of  1716.  WbsB 
the  partloipatitm  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  in  ^  piaparatny  Intriguoa 
vraa  disoovmd,  hia  zaktianBhip  to  the  Doke  of  Someraa^  aa  inftnoDtid 
Whig  nobleman,  and  a  mamixr  of  tiia.  oaUne^  oaoaad  *  diffioolto 
about  arresting  him,  whieh  tiie  firmneaa  of  Townshend  sumoonted. 
The  scene  in  the  oounotl  on  this  oocasion  is  minutely  daaoibed  hgr 
Ansbdeaoon  Coxei  (Id.,  p.  128.)  **  Aa  tha  king  retired  into  Uaeloaet 
ha  took  hold  of  Lord  Townahend^  handj  and  sidd,  <  Yoa  havn  dtnt 
me  a  great  eervioe  to-day.*" 

In  the  tummer  of  1716  Ctoorga  viritad  Huiovar,  and  was  aoeoih 
pauied  by  Stanhope:  Lord  Townidiead  remained  in'Eii|tand.  Ha  had 
atrongly  opposed  the  king's  irish  of  revisiting  hb  nabve  dominlonaj 
and  even  i^ter  tbe  repeal  dthe  restraining  diuiae  in  the  Act  of  Settle 
meot,  had  reiterated  hie  objecbioDs  to  the  king's  departure  inm 
England,  While  the  king  waa  in  Hanover  varioua  oansca  oomUned  to 
eatnoga  him  from  tbe  miniator  in  whom  hidmto  hia  oonfldence  had 
bean  unbounded,  and  the  ultimate  iwnlt  wia  Lord  TowMhand'a 
diamiaaal  from  office.  The  eauaes  of  this  event  have  been  eonsidarad 
at  some  length  by  Archdeaoon  Coxe^  in  hts  *  Memi^  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ; '  and  hj  Lord  Ifahon,  la  hia  *  Blstoty  of  England  from  tha 
Peace  of  Utrooht  to  tbe  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelte'  (voL  I,  A.  7,  81. 
Lord  Mahon  baa  made  it  hia  object  to  vindieato  the  conduct  of  his 
aooeetiw  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  tnuMaotioss  that  led  to  Lord  Towna- 
hend'a  diamiaaal,  and  has  auoDaedad  in  tiiia  oljeo^  and  baa  alaa 
eorreotad  soma  ndsstateraoilain  OuuTa  aooowl 

Lord  Townshend  bad  made  himsdf  olmoxioaB  to  the  kteg^  Genaaa 
miatreasea  and  fovouritea^  whoae  aofaemes  of  avariea  and  amUtiea  be 
resisted.  Hia  temper  was  impetuous  and  hia  manner  of  speakiDg  and 
writing  flrank  and  abrupt,  ao  that  if  the  Idng  waa  prediaposed  to  take 
ofi^nos^  there  would  be  no  laidc  of  opportanity.  Lewd  Sunderland, 
iriio  luid  aaidred  to  be  pramiar  on  Qaomfk  waemiioa,  and  had  deeplj 
reaentad  the  praoedMue  given  to  Townuand  in  tiia  miniattT,  jotoad 
the  king  after  a  time  in  Hanovw,  and  waa  too  well  dtipoaad  to 
with  the  Qerman  cUqne  in  uodermining  Lord  Townsliend's  infloeneo. 
Subjecta  of  diSbrenoe  between  the  king  end  Lwd  Towndtend  ooooned 
after  the  former'a  going  to  Hanover,  ^le  king,  with  Hanoverian 
objects,  waa  eager  to  deiuara  war  against  Peter  the  Great  of  RuMd%  a 
measure  iriiieh  TownAend  vdiementty  realrted.  A  nagodatfam  was 
prooeading  at  tiie  Hagoe  between  Bngland,  Frano^  and  the  Btata^ 
General,  for  a  treaty  to  soonre  tbe  sncoeeritHia  to  the  English  and 
Fkwnoh  thrones,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  Franoa^ 
which  the  king  and  Lord  Stanbope  in  Hanover  were  anxious  to  aoeele- 
rato ;  and  aome  delays  ooourred  through  Lord  Townshend,  whi<A  were 
attributed  to  deaign,  owing  to  disapproval  of  the  way  ia  whIoH  the 
treaty  vraa  to  bo  ooaohidad.  The  king  vraa  greatly  attnM  at  this, 
and  ordered  Stanhope  to  write  a  strong  reproof  to  Townahend.  He 
was  however  appeaaed  by  Townahend'a  reply,  in  whidi  he  folly  vindl- 
oatod  faimaelf  from  the  charge  of  wilful  delay.  But  thongfa  thia  atona 
blew  over,  another  aoon  aucceeded.  Tht  ItinfL  anziona  to  oontinne  in 
Hanover  during  th»  wbVIe  winter,  had  directed  Townahend  to  transmit 
to  him  tha  santuneDte  of  the  cabanet  on  what  waa  to  be  dime  in  tho 
naxt  aeseioo,  and  oa  tha  meana  of  canying  on  tbe  buatneaa  of  the 
country  irithoot  his  own  praaenoa.  Toinaahend,  to  gratify  the  kin^a 
inclination,  did  not  press  Ida  return,  but  strongly  ^«ed  that  a  diaore- 
tionary  power  ahould  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Tbe  Ung'a 
jealooty  of  his  son  took  fright  at  thia  reoommendation  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  confirm  stories  which  Sunderland  bad  been 
aasidnously  spreading  of  intriguee  carried  on  by  Townahoid  vritb  tha 
Duke  of  JUrgyll  and  othera  for  ^adng  tba  Prinoa  of  Walee  on  the 
throne.  The  king  immediately  fonoed  tba  detamilnatiott  of  dismMng 
Townahsad;  and  it  waa  with  mxuh  diffloaltytlut^UHMDraiiBed 
apon  hfea  tacAr  tiie  luiMm^mmm^mf^h^^^ 
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HwUL  Thfa ollte,ogitwyrfty8tMhop«fclogrtWiriatflwiiwomMW 
nmt  of  htadbmhMl  from  the  ■eOThfjihip,  ma  fauUgDsntiT  nftMcd. 

"I  m  Ugfalr  Muible^''  Lord  Towwhcod  wrote  to  king,  "of  the 
hoDoor  which  your  majesty  oonfera  on  me  by  oondeaoending  to  appoint 
me  krd*li«ut«iiatit  of  Irdand;  but  u  my  dom«sUo  afiUn  do  not  permit 
me  to  mide  out  of  England,  I  shoald  hold  myaelf  to  be  totally 
ODWOrtbjr  of  the  ehotee  whidi  your  miyeeiy  haa  bean  pleased  to  ouke^ 
If  I  wan  enable  ^  aqjoring  the  large  emomtmentB  mneied  to  that 
heBoomble  office  withook  doiM  the  daty?*  (Craeri'lCemoiraof  Sii 
R  Walpola,*  toL  L,  p.  191.)  TUa  wu  irony  aimed  at  Sooderland, 
who  had  been  lord-limtenaiit  ftom  Oeorge  I.'a  aooearon,  and  bad  never 
Tinted  Ireland.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  wrote  to  Stanhope,  who  had 
mrgently  aoliflited  hia  mediation  with  Towuheod,  to  prerail  on  him 
to  aeeept  the  iQKd-Uaotenaiier — "Wlwnyoa  defied  me  to  prevail  with 
my  Lord  TownilMBd  to  acqirieaee  in  what  li  caned  out  for  him,  I 
eannot  InA  Toa  darirad  an  impoadbililT;  and 'tia ftt 70a riioidd 
know  that  there  u  not  one  ef  the  oal^et  ooouml  with  whom  you  and 
Lord  Sunderland  have  agreed  in  all  thti^  for  ao  many  years,  but 
tidnk  that,  couddering  all  the  «roamataneea  and  manner  of  ddng 
tiki^  nobody  oonld  adviie  bim  to  aooept  of  the  UeatMianoy  of  Ireland. 

 Andbeaamiedthatwhoeaereraentomtheaooonntof  any 

intrigaea  or  priwta  eonaapoDdanee  betwixt  oa  and  the  two  bcottian^ 
or  any  nanagamant  in  the  leact  tending  to  any  view  or  pnrpoae  but 
ttw  aarviee,  bononr,  aod  intereat  the  Ung— I  most  repeat  it,  be 
Maored,  tbey  will  be  found,  pardon  the  espreaaion,  eonfonnded  liara 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  ('Id.,'  vol.  i,  p.  810.)  And  in 
another  letter  to  Stanhope,  whoae  eondnct  on  thia  oocadon  waa  mie- 
apprahended,  not  perti^  nnnatarally,  by  Townabend  and  WiJpoIc^ 
tte  latter  ntade  thia  pointed  appeal  "  What  oonld  praraU  on  yoa  to 
cater  into  aodi  aadneme  aa^this,  and  appear  to  ha  the  ddef  aetor  In 
lt»  and  nndertake  to  cany  it  through  In  all  evoita,  without  wMdi  it 
wwild  not  have  been  undertaken,  la  nnaooountable.   I  do  awear  to 

TOtt  that  Lord  Townabend  haa  no  way  deeerved  it  of  yoa  

Beltere  me,  Stanhope,  he  nerer  thought  yon  oonld  enter  into  a  oombi* 
nation  with  hia  enemiea."  (*Id.,*  p.  SIO.)  Stanhope  had  conourred  in 
ttie  kin^a  resentment  againat  Townabend,  when  ha  waa  anppoaad  to  be 
porpoeely  delaying  the  IVenA  ^Ka^,  and  lud  showed  ma  feeUog  bj 
immediately  tendning  hia  redgnation,  which  the  king  refused.  But 
havbg  been  aatiafied  that  hia  anipldona  againat  Townstieud  on  thia 
ooeaslon  had  been  unjuat,  he  now  tiad  borne  no  other  part  tlian  to 
transmit  the  king's  commanda,  and  to  endeavour  to  eonciliate  liim 
towarda  Townabend,  and  soften  his  determinatioo.  The  king  had 
oooceived  a  disgntt,  Stanhope  wrote  in  his  first  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Sir  Robert  WalpoK  ^  Townshend'a  tMBper.  The  hladiooda  toU 
him  of  Townahend's  intrigues  with  the  prinoe,  of  whioh  Stanhope 
naturally  said  nothing,  but  with  which  there  ie  no  evidenoe  to  eooneot 
him,  drove  the  king  into  a  fury.  And  the  determinatkni  whioh  the 
king  bad  ocnne  to  onder  the  inflnenoe  of  those  violent  penonal  feelings 
It  vras  impoesiUe  to  alter.  Stanhope  vrrote  to  Hethneo,  who  aided 
with  Townabend  end  Walpole,  thoagh  Ite  had  been  deatinod  to  ■oeoeed 
Townaliend : — *'If  yon  have  any  interest  or  eredit  with  them,  tm  God's 
sake  make  naa  (rf  it  upon  thia  oeoaaton.  They  may  poaiblT  nnldng 
their  master,  or  (whiui  I  do  before  Qod  think  very  poaaiUe)  make 
him  abdieate  England,  but  they  vrill  oertainfy  not  foroe  him  to  make 
my  Lord  Townabend  Beeretary.*^  (*  U.')  The  king's  deake  to  oonsuH 
the  intereats  of  tlia  Whig  party  had  led  him,  though  with  some 
relnotanoe,  to  adopt  EHaalaop^a  auggestion  of  oiBuing  Townshend  the 
lord-lieutenaiiey  (  and  now,  when  he  found  the  degree  of  reaantment 
felt  by  Walpole  tnd  many  <rf  the  leading  Wliiga,  led  him  Uso  to  keep 
the  appointment  opin  tiU  hfs  return  to  Bn^and,  in  Hie  hqw  that 
TowMoend  might  yield.  Stanhope  saw  a  gleam  of  Townaiiend's 
retom  to  his  fonnar  post  if  he  woaid  first  aooept  the  lord-lfentenanov, 
and  ba  wrote  to  Wa^ol^  Jamuny  16, 171Y  Beheve  me,  dear  Wd- 
pole,  when  I  iwear  it  to  yon,  ttiat  I  iia  not  think  it  posidble  for  all  the 
men  in  En^aod  to  prevul  upon  the  Ung  to  re-admit  my  Lord  Towna- 
bend into  his  service,  upon  any  other  terms  than  of  oomplying  with 
the  offer  made  of  Ireland.  The  king  will  exact  from  liim  this  mark 
doty  and  obedienee."  ('Id.,'  p.  819.)  It  waa  not  unnatural  that 
TowBKMndand  Wdpd^at  a  distauee  from  the  scene  trf  the  intrigues 
against  them,  indignant  at  the  frlae  ehargee  of  whioh  they  bad  beard, 
and  astounded  at  the  atrong  step  to  which  the  Ung  had,  vrithont 

g'ving  any  ootioe,  bad  reoourse,  should  attribute  to  Stanhope  a  ahare 
the  cabal  against  them ;  and  aueh  was  the  opinion  of  the  puUio. 
The  effeot  (rf  Lord  Townahend's  dlsmiwal,  when  it  waa  made  known, 
on  the  pubUe  mind  and  on  the  Whig  par^.  waa  andb,  that  the  king 
took  fngbt,  and  on  hia  arrival  in  Sn^nd  Mnt  Count  Bemadorf  to 
Lord  Townabend  to  tall  him,  that  haviiig  tabu  aw^  the  aedi^  ^ough 
pariim  on  lUae  reporta  and  too  hastily,  be  yet  oould  not  with  due 
regard  to  hia  own  obaracter  at  ouoe  reatora  them  to  him,  and  to  beg 
Townaliend  to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy  aa  a  temporary  offioe,  to  be 
exclianged  hereafter  for  another  more  influential  onei  Townshend 
now  yielded,  and  those  who  bad  sided  with  him  in  the  ministry  wera 
aatllfied.  Bat  the  imidii  Ana  eflStoted  did  not  last  loi«.  Stanh^ 
and  Boadariand  bad  aoqnired  an  aaoawlaiiey  widi  the  king,  frMa  whieb 
they  WHO  not  now  to  be  dopoaedl^Towmhend  and  Walpole.  Theae 
ahowad  thefar  mortlfleation  by  cold  sopport  bi  pariiament  of  the  mlnia- 
tojal  msaaoraa,  On  the  mottona  fcr  gramng  a  aopidy  agafaMi 
SwodMi,  M  «bi  Mh  of  April  UlT,  tXmS  ril  TiIa7iJiaiiK  ptSopiS 
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friends  voted  against  fta  midstij;  iriiidh  nacniwiy  aaoapad  a  deftii 
\(j  a  ntuoritr  <A  four.  Tha  next  017  Townabend  reodved  a  ^smiasal 
from  his  offioe  of  lord-Uentenant  of  Ireland.  Walpole  immediatdy 
tendered  bis  resignation,  which,  it  ie  said,  the  king  reoeived  with  ao 
much  snrpiiee  and  torrow,  that  he  returned  the  eeale  to  him  ten  timea 
before  he  would  finally  aooept  them,  [ Walpolb,  SiB  Bobbbt.]  The 
example  of  Walpole  waa  followed  by  Itetfaooo,  Pultaney,  the  aeeretaiy 
at  war.  Lord  Oiibrd,  and  the  Dob  of  DavonBhiKft 

Lord  XowiuliMid  now  went  Into  oppodtion,  and,  like  WalpdU^  is 
open  to  the  oharge  <rf  having  out  of  office  oppoaed  loinoiplee  and 
meaauree  whioh  be  had  previously  aopported.  In  the  diffarenoea 
between  the  king  and  tite  Frinoe  ot  Walea,  he  and  Walpole  were  now 
the  fiienda  of  the  lattw.  A  reconeiliation  having  been  brought  about 
between  the  Ung  and  Prinoe  <A  Wales,  in  April  1780,  Lord  Towns- 
hand  was  admittad  a  few  dns  aftac;  vnth  the  Duka  of  Devonabin^ 
Lord  Oowpar,  Walpole^  HeAhneo,  and  PuHenay,  to  kiaa  the  kin^o 
handa;  and  reoeived  more  decided  proo&  of  reefemtion  to  tfae  kin^a 
favour  by  being  appointed  in  June  one  of  the  lorda  juatioee,  on  the 
king^a  going  to  Hanover,  and  president  of  the  oonncdL  Walpole  was 
i^poinMd  at  the  same  time  paymaster  of  the  foroes.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  South  Sea  sdieme  and  tho  .deatba  of  Lords  Btanliope  and 
Sondojand,  lad  in  1721  to  areoonstnutian  of  the  ministey,  In  which 
Lord  Townahmd  beoamo  again  aaoiatary  of  stated  and  Walpole  also 
rasomed  bis  old  posts  of  fiiat  lord  of  the  treasury  and  ohaneallor  of 
the  ezdieqner.  Walpole  bad  now  attained  to  a  more  inflnsntial 
position  in  the  oonntry,  aod  wm  considered  prime  minister. 

Townshend  and  Walpole  had  now  tfpaa.  complete  inflnenoe  with  the 
king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  tfae  othroaecretary  of  states  beginoing 
together  with  Count  Bensdor^  to  intrigue  andnst  Townahend,  did 
not  And  sneceas^  as  Lord  Sunderland  had  done  in  former. days. 
Whan  the  king  went  again  to  Hanover,  Townabend  now  took  oare  to 
aoeompany  him,  and  Lord  Carteret  aooompaaied  him  alaa  "The 
superior  influence  of  Townshend  and  Wupolfl^"  says  Archdeacon 
Coxe^  "was  not  solely  gsined  by  ooort  intriguee^  or  the  eorrupUon 
of  Qennan  favonritca,  and  was  not  prostituted  by  a  preforeooe  of 
Hanevsrian  interesta  to  those  at  England.  In  tiia  nddat  of  thaaa 
cabals,  the  oonduct  of  the  brother  mlniatere  waa  firm  and  manly, 
moving  in  direet  oppontion  to  tlie  kii^a  prejudicea  and  the  withes 
of  the  Qennan  junta.  Townahend  prevented  the  adoption  of  violent 
measurea  againat  Bosria,  proposed  by  Beniedorf  and  sectmded  1^ 
Carteret,  whudi,  if  pursued,  must  have  involved  England  with  the 
esar;  and  ba  exultingly  informed  Wa^fida  that  the  king  continued 
tone  to  hia  reacdution  of  dgniag  no  P»p«  relating  to  Britiui  afiUm  bnt 
in  his  pteaenoe."  ('Uonoiia  of  &r  B.  WalpMe^*  vol  iL,  p.  1S8.) 
Lord  Carteret  vras  removed  f^m  the  seeretaryahip  of  state  in  1734, 
and  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Newcaatlt^  the 
brother  of  Townahend's  first  wife,  anceseded  him ;  and  eventaally 
became,  what  Carteret  bad  beei^  Townahend'a  rival  niere  ao<Hi 
arose  dso  a  coolness  betwew  Townshend  and  his  otiier  brother-hi- 
law,  and  <AA  friend  and  ooUeagns^  Walpole  owin^  it  ia  snwoaed,  to 
their  altered  podtinia  and  Townahend's  jeauaay  Wa^olra  growing 
superiority.  It  was  not  until  17S0  tiiat  the  breaeh  between  the  two 
brother  ministers,  and  Lord  Townsband's  resignatiMi,  took  plaoe: 
bat  there  wera  nmptoau  of  a  rising  misundetetanding  as  eady  as 
1726,  two  years  bafore  the  death  of  George  L  Walpola  doss  not 
appear  to  have  been  to  Uamo  in  the  beginning. 

On  George  11*0  aossssiM^  in  June  1727,  Walpol^s  piaemhMaeo 
was  fblly  eatabliahed.  Dor^  this  year  Townahend  baa  a  dangeroua 
ilhieas,  which  wsa  ezpetAed  to  be  mal;  and  whan  he  was  auppoaed 
to  be  dyin^  Walpt^  wnte^  that  he  oonsideiad  bim  "  the  bulm^  of 
the  oonatitutioi^"  and  that  he  trnatod  "  Providence  would  intetfere  to 
aave  the  man  without  whom  all  must  fall  to  the  ground."  (Coxe'a 
'  H emoira  of  Sir  B.  Walpole^*  vol.  IL,  p^  8SS1.)  Bat  Walpdo*s  generaoa 
conduct  waa  destined  to  bo  flruitless. 

In  the  year  1720  Walpola  and  Towndiend  had  baoosu  datermined 
oppcnenta  in  the  ministty,  and  Walpole^  having  the  anpport  of  Quean 
Celine,  who  was  all-powerful  witii  the  king,  bad  no  diffleulty  in 
alwnya  gwniog  the  victory  over  Townaliend.  Almost  every  quettion 
that  arose  beaane  a  subjeot  of  dispntcb  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  wad 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  bring  Lord  Harrington  into  the  cabinet: 
Lord  Townshend  brought  forward  a  rival  ^ivlii*"*^  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope, afterwarda  the  celebrated  Earl  ot  Chesterfield.  Lord  Towna- 
hend's object  was  defeated.  Dr.  Uaty  has  related  the  following 
anecdote  in  his  'Hemoin  of  Lord  Obeaterfield'  (p.  112) :  <*The  first 
time  he"  (Lord  Chesterfield)  "appeared  at  oourl  on  ma  return  to 
London,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  bun  aside  and  told  him, '  I  find  yon 
are  etnne  to  beaeeretary  of  state;'  *  Not  I,' aaid  iiis  lorddiip,  'I  have 
as  yet  no  jvetenslons,  and  wish  for  a  plaoe  of  mote  ease.  But  I 
fdaun  the  garter.  ....  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure^  and  the  blue  riband 
would  add  two  inches  to  my  alia.'  '  Then  I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  Sir 
Robert, '  it  is  Townshmd's  iotrign^  in  wbidi  you  have  no  share ;  but 
It  will  be  fruitleas,  you  cannot  be  seoretary  of  atate^  nor  shall  you 
be  beholden  for  the  gratification  of  yoor  wishes  to  anybody  but 
mys^.'  **  Disputes  arose  alao  betweai  Townabend  and  >owcastie  ot 
an  impttrtant  question  of  foreign  poli^,  Townshend  had  advised 
strong  messurts  againat  the  eupenr,  wd  had  obtained  the  ooneMl 
of  the  Uw  to  a  dsspaloh  diNstlw  an  inndon^  ilMAnrtrian 
NsOsrlMS.  HaiNntonkoftiip^^^fSiE^C^ggi^ 
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in  his  tUanoe  N awouUa^  with  tho  aid  of  Walpola  and  the  qaMO,  had 
brought  tba  king  to  approve  of  a  eoatrar;  policy.  Townabend  oow 
datarminod  to  lasign.  Angry  worda,  and  aran  blowa,  paaaed  batweao 
him  and  Walpola  before  he  did  »o.  A  particular  aooouot  of  their 
Quarrel  ia  giTaa  bj  Arohdaaooa  Coxa,  in  his  'Uamoira  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolflh' 

Lord  TowDihend'a  reaignation  took  plaoa  on  the  Ifith  of  Hay  1780. 
Ha  retired  immediatalj  to  hia  aeat  at  Bainbam,  and^  never  again 
ratoming  to  London,  derotad  faimaelf  to  agricultural  pnrauiU  for  ibm 
reminder  of  hia  life.  He  introdnoed  the  oultivation  of  tba  turoip 
from  Germany  into  thia  ooontry.  Lord  Cheaterfleld  riaited  tarn  in 
hii  ratireman^  to  praas  his  oomiag  to  London  to  be  preaant  at  an 
inportiDt  dihatib  and  Lord  Townahend  reused,  saying  that  he 
camauborad  Lwd  Cowpar,  though  a  staunch  Whig,  had  been 
betrayed  by  personal  pique  into  voting  with  the  Tories,  and  he  added, 
*'I  know  I  am  extremely  warm,  and  I  am  apprehedsiri^  if  I  ^oold 
attend  the  Houae  of  Loida,  I  also  may  be  hurried  away  by  tba  impa: 
taoaity  of  my  temper  to  adopt  a  line  of  oonduet  wbicb,  in  my  cooler 
momenta,  I  may  regret"  "He  left  office,"  aaya  Lord  Habon.  " with 
a  moafc  anbUmlahed  obancter>  and — what  ia  atill  leas  common — a 
moak  patriotb  moderation.  Had  he  gone  into  oppoaitlon,  or  oTen 
ataeied  a  neutral  oourse,  be  most  have  caused  great  embarrassment 
and  diiBoulty  to  his  triumphant  rivaL  But  he  muat  thereby  have 
thwarted  a  poliqr  of  whieh  ha  approved,  and  hindered  maaauraa 
which  he  wished  to  sea  adopted.  In  apite  of  tbe  moat  flattering 
advanoea  from  the  opposition*  who  were  pi^iared  to  reoeive  him  with 
mvi  amtw,  he  nob^  raaolvad  to  retire  altogether  from  pubUo  liCa^ 
He  withdraw  to  hia  paternal  aorei  at  Balpham,  where  ha  passed  tbe 
eight  remaining  years  of  hia  life  in  wall-aaraed  Maun  or  in  agrieol- 
tnral  improvMoenta."  ('Hisfcuy  of  England  flrnn  tha  Paaiae  of 
Utrecht,'  &o.,  voL  iL,  c  xv.) 

Lord  Townabend  died  on  tbe  21at  of  Jone  17S8,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  He  waa  an  aUe  and  honest  mioiater,  but  hia  i^aJi^  and  htMitrty 
were  anfbrtunataly  oneontrolled  bj  temper  at  pradsnt  taek.  He 
waa  not  emsdcuooa  aa  an  onAor.  L<vd  Chssterfleld  lua  left  « 
deaoripticMi  of  nia  speaking  whidi  ia  not  attogethar  flattering.  "The 
late  I^ord  Townahend  alwi^a  apt^  materially,  with  argument  and 
knowledge^  but  never  pleased.  Wbyf  His  diotiiKi  was  not  only 
inelegant  but  frequently  od  gram  ma  tical,  and  always  vulgar;  his 
aadeneea  Islse,  hia  vtaoe  nnharmonion^  and  hia  aotion  ungnMfdL 
Nobody  heard  him  with  patiaaoai  and  the  yoong  fellows  owd  to 
joke  upon  him,  and  repeat  hia  uMMmadaft"  ('Letters,'  toL 
p.  818.) 

TOWNSHEKD,  RIGHT  HOlfOUBABLE  OHARLBS,  was  the 
■eoond  son  of  the  third  Viioount  Towasbead,  by  Andr^«  oiuy  child  of 
Edward  Harrison,  £sq.,  governor  ef  Madras*  and  nandatm  of  the 
inbgeotctf  the  preoeding.artide.  He  waa  bmn  ia  172^  Be  entered 
the  HoBsa  of  ComoDona  In  1747,  and  very  aoon  gave  eamaak  of  his 
fiitore  Asthiotiott.  Ha  sniqwrted  the  Pdlum  admiDiitnUioi^  and  was 
selected  to  move  the  addrvss  on  the  openmg  of  the  session  in  Kovem- 
ber  1749,  after  the  full  establishment  of  paaoa  by  the  trea^  of  Aix-la* 
Chi^ieUo.  The  Uarriaga  BUI,  iatrodoeed  in  1758,  was  apposed  by 
Townahend  in  a  apeaeh  of  mngnlar  power  and  baan^Tt  whi^  happily 
oombiniag  haoKMir,  argument,  and  eloqnenee,  fixed  bia  lapatatton  as 
adebatar.  An  aMellent report  of  the  apaaehhaa  been  pteaarved, and 
iaprinted  In  ihe*FariianMntarTHiat<Nry,'voLzT.,p.5£  LHdHiU»> 
bcwoogh.  who  replied  to  Townuend,  began  Us  spoeeh  1^ 
**  I  am  very  sennble  of  tbe  dangw  I  am  in,  when  I  rise  up  to  s| 
after  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  hia  manner  of 
is  eo  engaging,  there  u  snob  a  mualo  in  bis  v<^oe,  that  i^  pleases  tbe 
ear,  Uumj^  it  does  not  inform  the  understanding;  at  the  aame  time 
he  expESMsa  hia  aantimnte  in  aueh  beautiful  terma,  ia  ao  inganioaa  in 
flnding  out  irgnmante  for  supporting  his  opinion,  and  itataa  tboaa 
argummta  in  ao  strong  a  light,  that  he  is  always  most  deservedly  beard 
wtth  attentioD,  and  even  with  a  aort  ot  prejudice  in  Ctvour  of  every- 
thiog  he  says."  (Id.,  p.  62.)  This  is  a  dear  and  decisive  tesUmoiiy  to 
the  position  which  Townabend  had  now  taken  in  the  bouse,  and  to  that 
eloqaenoe^  of  whioh  Flood,  oompaiing  Townabend  with  Bairtf,  Conway, 
and  others,  towards  the  end  of  lua  earesr,  obsarred,  "He  ia  the  orator; 
the  xeat  are  speakara."   (*  Chariamont  Comapondenoa^'  p.  27.) 

Townahend's  speech  on  the  Harriage  Bill  has  been  oommemorated 
by  another  contemporary,  Hwaoe  Walpola^  earl  of  Orfbrd.  "  A  aeoond 
adversary  appeared  againat  the  bilL  This  waa  Charlea  Townahend, 
seoond  aoa  of  my  lord  Townshmd,  a  young  man  '<d  nnboonded  ambi- 
tioa.  of  •soeeding  applicatim,  and,  aa  It  now  ai^ieare^  of  abilitiaa 
capable  at  satisfying  that  amUtikn,  and  of  not  wantla*  that  ap|Ua^ 
thw;  yet  to  sooi  parts  and  snob  industry  ha  waa  fond <tf  assosfstlng 
all  the  little  arte  and  falaehoods  tliat  always  depredate,  though  so 
often  titooght  necaasaiy  by  a  genius.  Be  had  been  an  early  fcvouiite 
of  Lord  Halifu,  and  had  already  disUnguiihed  hunaelf  on  ^in  of 
trade,  and  in  drawing  plana  and  pi^tars  for  that  province ;  bat  net 
riidag  in  proptwtion  to  his  amlunon,  ha  oomfortad  himself  with 
amployliw  aa  many  atratagams  as  had  ever  been  imputed  to  the  moat 
iUBsesaftifataisaMan.  Bla  tfpm  waa  taU  and  advanlueon^  Us  aetion 
vehement  bia  votae  loud,  hia  laugh  louder.  He  had  art  enough  to 
diaguiae  anything  bnt  bia  vanity.  He  spoke  long,  and  with  much  wit, 
and  draw  a  picture  with  much  homour  at  kairt^  if  not  wiUi  ntudi 
hnmllity,  of  himself  and  Ua  own  sUoattonf  as  the  yoongsc  aoB  of  n 
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eapiieions  fUbor,  who  had  draady  debarred  him  from  an  adTanluaoaa 
matdi.  '  Were  new  ahaoUsa  to  be  forged  to  keep  yoaiM[  men  of  alHlt 
tiea  from  mounting  to  a  level  with  thehr  elder  bntherat'"  Lord 
Orford  prooeeda  to  draw  a  oompariaon  between  Townahend  and  Con* 
w*y,  who  also  distinguished  himself  on  tbe  same  aide  in  thia  debate^ 
and  to  speooUte  on  their  future  oareersL  **  What  will  bo  their  fates 
I  know  not,  but  thia  Mr.  Townahend  and  Mr.  Conwiv  Memed  marked 
by  nature  for  leadna^  perlu^  fee  tlval^  in  the  govammant  of  thalr 
oountiy.  The  qaioknaaa  of  genius  la  omineotiy  with  the  flnt,  and  a 
superiority  of  application ;  tbe  profniety  and  amiahlencas  of  oharaot«r 
with  tbe  Utter.  One  graspa  at  fortune ;  the  otbsr  only  saoms  pleased 
to  aooept  fortune  when  it  advances  to  Urn.  The  one  fbreseea  himself 
equal  to  evetytbing ;  tbe  other  finds  himself  to  whenever  he  eaaays. 
Charlea  Townabend  aeema  to  have  no  paasi<ui  butamUtion;  Hany 
Conway  not  even  to  have  thaL  Tlia  one  la  Impetnona  and  nnstsadj  j 
tbe  other  cool  and  detemdned.  Couwi^  is  indoleo^  bnt  aaa  be 
assiduoua ;  Charles  Townahend  can  only  be  indefiittgabtai  The  lattw 
would  oovem  mankind  for  his  own  sake;  the  former,  for  thein.*' 
('  Ust  Ten  Tears  of  tbe  Beign  of  George  UL,'  vol  L,  p.  29ft.} 

In  tbe  changes  in  tbe  adminiatration  which  fidlowed  the  Duke  of 
yewoaaUe's  death  m  1764,  Townahend  reoeived  the  mpmntment  of  a 
lord  of  the  Admiral^.  On  (he  Soke  of  Keweaatla^  raajgnatioo  in 
November  1758,  and  tho  formation  of  a  ndnlstiy  hy  Uie  Didw  of 
Devonshire,  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  seerrtsry  of  state,  Townahand  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  poat  of  tresaurer  of  tbe  chamber.  There 
sre  some  letteta  in  tbe  '  Correepondenoe  of  Lord  Chatham'  whioh 
show  the  importance  that  waa  attaobed  at  this  time  to  Charles  Town- 
ihend'a  support^  and  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  him  (vol.  i,  pp.  181, 
seq.).  Townshend  demanded  the  plaoe  of  oofferer,  a  lucrattre  post  ia 
the  houaehold.  Thia  was  already  engaged.  The  lieasuieiiblp  of  the 
chamber  waa  then  aflhred,  end  represented  aa  *■  in  evaiy  reapeot  ezaotly 
equal  to  the  eoBbrer."  Lord  Bute  want  to  Townahend,  and,  not  finding 
h^  to  Townshend'a  brother,  afterwarda  Marquia  <tf  Townahend,  to 
pnaa  Us  aooeptanoe  of  this  office  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
WalasTs  name^  aaooaeded  in  satisfying  him.  Tttia  ministry  waa  but 
short-lived.  Pitt  resigned  in  tbe  spring  of  next  year,  in  oonaeqoenee 
of  the  dismiasal  of  Lord  Temple,  and  Townahend  resigned  also. 
Townshend  raised  offers  to  joui  the  new  mkiatry,  whicAi  Lord  Welde* 
grave  bad  been  commissioned  to  form.  After  some  months  of  froitiMS 
ncgodationa  tho  king  was  oblwed  to  return  to  Fit^  and  in  the  mintotay 
formed  bj  him  aa  pramiv  in  June  1767.  Tomihsnd  reanmed  Ua  poat 
of  trcaaurer  of  tbe  chamber. 

In  March  1761,  Townshend  jnM  appiointad  secretary-at-war.  The 
next  year,  Lord  Bute's  aacendanc^  having  led  to  the  resignationa  of 
Pitt  and  Lord  T«nple  in  the  first  ioataww,  and  ahortiy  after  of  the 
Dufcea  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  an  ofier  was  made  to  Townshend 
of  the  seorataryabip  of  the  plantation^  whieh  be  refused.  Mr.  Nothall 
writea  to  Lady  Oiathaaa,  Oetober  14, 1763  "My  oonntiyman  the 
ri^t  honouraUe  Charles  Townshend  waa  yastordsy  sent  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Bute^  who  opened  to  him  thia  new  system,  and  offered  him 
the  aeoretaryahip  of  the  i^tetions  and  board  of  trade,  whioh  be  not 
only  refused,  but  refused  all  coaneotion  and  luterooutae  whatsoever 
with  the  new  ooanaellor,  and  spoke  out  freely.  He  was  afterwarda 
three  tiuMa  with  the  kuu,  to  whom  he  waa  num  explioitk  and  aaid 
tUnga  that  did  not  a  litua  alam.  On  Ua  coming  oat  at  the  eloastk 
Mr.  Fox  met  Um  and  gave  him  joy:  he  asked, 'For  what? '  Mr.  Fwt 
re|died, '  Of  your  being  secretary  of  state  for  the  plaatattcmai'  Mr. 
T.  answered,  'Dim't  believe  tba^  air,  till  yon  hear  it  from  ma.'  Mr.  Fox 
was  struck,  and  said  be  waa  greatly  astoobhed.  for  he  had  understood 
that  this  bad  been  settied."  ('  Correspondence  of  tbe  Barl  of  Chatham,* 
ToL  iiL,  p.  18S.)  Townshend  however  suppmted  in  parliament  the 
praUnunarioi  for  tbe  psaoa^  but  bood  after  waa  among  the  oppwdtion 
to  Lord  Bute's  miniatcy.  On  Lord  But^s  resignation,  in  1768,  U  waa 
rumoured  that  Townabend  was  to  be  ofibred  the  place  of  first  l<nd  erf 
tbe  Admiralty.  Ha  was  afterwarda  appointed  fixat  lord  of  trade  and 
the  i^tetiooL  In  the  fruitless  negooiationa  wbicb  took  place  vrith 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  Townshend  wsa  one  of  those 
named  by  Pitt  to  the  king.  ('  Caiatham  Correspondenoa^'  voL  iiL, 
p.  266.) 

Mr.  Grsn^Ue'a  Stamp  Ao^  Introduced  eariy  in  1765,  waa  Malonsly 
supported  by  Charles  Townshend  in  a  speech  which  elicited  from 
Colonel  Barn^  in  reply,  me  of  his  most  aucceaafol  parliamentary 
afforta.  Townabend  bad  concluded  with  the  words,  "And  theae 
Americans,  ohildreu  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  oar  indnlgeuoet 
protected  1^  oar  arms  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of 
itrength  and  opulenee^  will  they  grudge  to  eontriboto  their  mite  to 
relieve  as  from  the  heavy  load  of  p»«fJ"— '  axpraae  wbicb  we  lie 
under  f "  "  They  phmted  by  your  oare  I'*  oried  Colonel  fisrr4  :  "Ko^ 
your  oppre8si«ts  planted  tfaam  in  Amerioa;"  and  so  he  went  on,  over* 
throwiog  each  olause  of  tbe  perontitm.  Under  Lord  Bockingbam's 
administiation,  formed  in  July  1765,  Townabend  held  the  place  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Conway's, 
who  waa  aeoratary  of  atate  and  leader  of  the  Houae  of  Commona  in 
thia  administration,  that  tbe  poate  bdd  by  him  had  been  offered 
to  TowQBhend,  and  refused  by  him.  Afterwards,  with  a  vaaiilUimi 
characteristic  of  him,  and  by  which  be  acquired  the  name  of  Ate 
watJureadh  he  repented  hia  refusal,  and  waa  wilUuT^  saoilfioe  the 
■ui»or  proOte of  i»ymaster for  th^^Pll^^ji^^r^ 
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laidw,  iriih  in  Ui  owdtality,  flxM  oondidoni  to  Us  good 

vlll:  *ooDBdenM«BdtIi«  oablDei'  wmtheirafdi  •  llfctb  while  igo; 
now  be  wlahpi  to  be  uwftil,  lod  tiie  mj  in  whtcAi  ha  ein  be  lo  moet  la 
n  leader  of  the  Honeai  I  doeed  at  onoe,  with  the  addition  thet  he 
ihould  Uien  be  wmmtary  of  siite  too.  ....  To4t,j  I  have  priTRtely 
heard  that  he  has  laid  in  a  letter  that  tbinga  were  ohanged  ainoe  he 
lefoMd."  ('  The  Companion  to  the  Ifampeper/  1886,  pi  865,  when 
lliere  are  eewal  extnots  from  Convaj^mnpublialMd  letteia.)  Towni- 
bend,  irtio  carried  bla  nmllaUon  into  bu  pabllo  oondnet,  and  tiw 
•ffcflt  ot  wboae  brilliant  talent*  baa  been  lenened,  both  for  bin  time 
and  for  poeteritf,  b;  the  Tneatilit;  of  bia  politica,  now  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Bump  Aot,  wfaiob  he  had  helped  the  prerioui  aaaaion  to 
Introduoe.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Roddogbeon  adminia- 
tration,  be  had  been  detained  in  the  county  hy  iUnaaa,  which  many 
■uppoaed  to  be  a  cloak  for  dfawtMiettoo  with  tiie  new  airangement^ 
and  with  the  petition  in  wbldi  he  finiod  hfanaalf.  A  pleaaaot  newa- 

Sper  akit  upon  thia  dnmnutanoe  baa  been  preserred  hy  Lord 
leaterfield  ('  Letten,'  toL  ir.,  p,  268) :— "  We  hear  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Townahend  is  indiaposed,  at  bia  bouaa,  in  Oxford- 
diire,  of  a  pain  in  bia  aide ;  bat  it  ia  not  laid  in  wbldi  aide. 

The  Kookingham  adminiatratlon  died  in  July  1766,  "haviog  laated," 
M  Bnzk*  has  ebionieled  it^  in  his  'Short  Aeoonnt  of  a  late  Short 
AdminlalratioD,'  "Juat  one  jear  and  twenty  daya."  Jn  the  new  admi- 
niatrattoB  formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Lord  Chatham,  Townahend 
was  chaDcellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Gommona. 
There  bad  been  difficulty,  as  before,  in  praTaiUtig  upon  him  to  giro  up 
hit  luerative  post  of  paymaater :  be  flrat  said  he  would  do  ao,  and  than 
said  be  would  not ;  but  the  firmneaa  of  Lord  Chatham  kept  him  to  bia 
ftrat  atatfment.  The  lettera  wbloh  patsed  on  the  antgeet  between 
Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Qntfton,  the  king,  and  Townahend, 
be  seen  in  the  'Chatham  CorreipondMioe,'  voL  liL,  pp,  468^8. 

The  ooutM  of  this  Chatham  administration  is  wdl  known.  Lord 
Chattuun  was  soon  too  111  to  tnuuact  any  buiiiien  or  ezercioe  any  oon- 
farol  om  his  etdleagnea,  who  qnattelled  with  one  another,  and  among 
whom  Townahend  was  looked  upon  as  presumiug  and  oontumadoua. 
Towsabend  iuaiated,  aa  ohauoelJor  of  uie  exchequer,  on  a  tax  being 
bid  on  the  American  porta.  If  thia  were  not  done,  he  declared,  the 
Dnke  of  Qrafton  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  March  IS,  1767,  "he  would 
not  remain  chancellor  of  the  eKofaequer."  "  Hia  behaviour  on  the 
whole,"  adda  the  dnke^  "  waa  auoh  as  no  eaUnet  will,  I  am  coofident, 
labmitto.'  (* Chatham Conespondenee,' voL  iii,  p.  2S2.)  Andonthe 
iKDte  dn  Lord  Shelbuma  writea  to  Lord  Chatham,—*'  I  was  aurprised 
at  Hr.  Townabend'a  conduct,  which  nally  continues  exoeaaiTe  on  eTeiy 
ooca^on,  till  I  oftemarda  underatood  in  oonvenatlon  that  he  declared 
he  knew  of  Lord  North'a  refnaa),  and  from  himael£  ....  It  appear* 
to  me  quite  imt>osBibIe  that  Hr.  T.  can  mean  to  go  on  in  the  king's 
senrioe."  (Id.,  p.  28S.)  The  polity  of  Towoshend  preTsiled,  and  on 
the  Snd  of  June  ha  Introduced  into  the  Houaa  of  Commoos  those 
unfortunate  raaolntioDS  imposing  duties  upon  glaaa,  paper,  tea,  and 
eartain  other  artidea  imported  into  Ameiioa,  which  rekindled  rebel- 
lion in  the  ooloniea,  and  er entaaUy  led  to  thdr  separation  from  the 
mother-country.  This  waa  done  under  the  nomin^  premiership  of 
Ixnrd  Chatham,  tiie  detwrnined  opponent  of  Amariean  taxation,  but 
who  was  now  kept  by  Ulnen  aloof  from  businesa,  and  had  not  been 
eonanlted.  Soon  the  neeeiti^  of  onastraoting  a  new  adminiatration 
with  an  eflMent  head  waa  poredved,  and  a  negodation  between  tiie 
Uarqoia  of  Rockiosham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Dnke  of  New- 
eaatle  having  hiled,  it  waa  understood  that  Charlea  Townahend  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  tiie  formation  of  a  ministry.  When  the  highest 
power  in  the  state  was  tiien  just  within  bia  gnap,  he  was  eaddeiily 
carried  awi^     a  putrid  ferer,  on  the  4th  of  September  1767. 

The  talsDta  and  character  of  Charlea  Townshend  hsTe  been  embalmed 
In  a  splendid  pasaage  in  Mr.  Badge's  celelMted  spaedi  oa  Amerioan 
taxation.  The  orator  had  already  passed  la  review  Hr.  GrenTllle  and 
his  Stamp  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  tiiat  act  during  Lord  Rockiogham's 
ministry,  and  having  come  to  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  and  the 
policy  of  Charlea  Townahend,  ao  abhorrent  to  the  tenor  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham'a  ptindplea,  he  prooeeda : — "  Toe  even  then,  sur,  even  before  this 
iplendid  orb  wu  entlrslj  let,  and  while  the  western  borismi  waa  ui  • 
blase  vrith  bia  desomding  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavras  arose  another  Inminaiy,  and  for  hia  hour  became  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Thia  light  too  is  paased  and  set  for  ever.  Ton  nnderatand, 
to  be  sure^  that  1  speak  of  Charles  Townshend,  officially  tiie  repro- 
dnear  of  the  &tal  adiem^  whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember  without 
some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  tmtb,  sir*  he  was  the  delight  snd  oma- 
mant  <tf  this  Houh^  and  the  diann  of  aveiy  {aivate  kh£^  whidi  he 
honoured  whh  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this 
BODDtry,  nor  In  any  country,  a  man  m  a  more  pointed  and  finished 
wi^  and  (where  hia  pssdonB  wet*  not  conoemed)  of  a  more  refined, 
•xqnidte,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  ao  great  a  stook 
as  some  liave  had,  who  flourished  formerly,  of  kncwladge  long 
treasured  np,  he  knew  better  by  fir  than  an*  man  I  ever  was 
aequainted  with  how  to  brine  togethw  withfai  a  short  time  all  that 
was  necessary  to  estBhlish,t(nihi«&ate,  and  to  deooratathrt  Bide  (tf  the  j 
qaestion  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfnlly.  | 
He  particularly  excelled  In  a  moat  luminous  azplanation  and  display 
of  bis  subject  His  style  of  argument  was  ndther  trite  and  vulgar  nor 
NbtiaandabatRiMw  Ha  hit  the  Home  jnatbetwMn  wind  and  water; 


and  not  being  trooblsd  witti  too  anxloni  a  seal  tar  any  matter  in 
question,  ha  was  nevsr  mora  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  tha  praoon' 
cdved  opinions  and  present  tamper  of  hia  hearers  required,  to  whom 
he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactiy  to  the 
temper  of  tha  House ;  and  he  seamed  to  guide,  because  ha  was  alwaya 
aura  to  follow  it.  ...  .  There  are  many  young  members  Id  the  House 
(sndt  of  late  has  been  the  ru>id  auocession  of  public  men)  who  never 
saw  that  prodigy  Oiarlea  TowDahand,  nor  of  course  know  what  a 
ferment  he  was  aUe  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent  ebollitfott  ot 
his  mixed  virtues  and  ftjlinga,— for  failings  ha  had  undoubtedly ;  many 
of  oa  remember  them ;  we  are  thia  day  considering  the  efftot  of  them. 
But  he  had  no  fdlinfts  whidi  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause ;  to  an 
ardent,  generous,  padiaps  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame ;  a  paadMi 
whidt  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  worahipped  that  goddeas 
wheresoever  she  speared ;  but  be  pdd  hia  partioolar  devotioas  to  her 
in  hw  flhToorita  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple^  the  Houss  of  Com- 
mons. ....  Hewas  truly  the  ebild  of  the  House.  He  never  thought, 
did,  or  said  anytiiiog,  but  with  a  view  to  yotu  He  every  day  adapted 
himvelf  to  your  diapodtioo,  and  adjusted  him—if  before  It  a*  at  a 
looking-glass." 

Townshend  had  married  Caroline^  the  daughter  and  hdreas  of  John, 
Moond  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Oreenwidi,  and  widow  of  the  Ssrl  of  Dal- 
keith, eldest  son  ta  the  Duke  of  Bncdeodi.  Just  before  his  death, 
while  his  Influence  was  in  the  saoendant,  be  obtained  for  his  wife  tha 
title  of  Baroness  Oreenwidi.  Townahend  selected  Adam  Smith  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  for  his  atep-son  the  young  Duke  of 
Buocleuch  (SuTTK.  ADAit],  having  been  first  led  to  tbia  choice,  we 
are  informecl  by  a  letter  of  Hr.  Hume'a,  by  bis  admiration  of  the 
*  Thoory  of  Horal  Sentimenta.' 

TOWNSON,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  sod  of  the  Bav.  John 
Townaon,  rector  of  Much  Lees,  bi  Eaaax,  where  be  was  bom  in  1716. 
After  the  usnal  preparatory  education,  oondacted  partly  at  home, 
pattiy  at  school,  he  waa  sent  to  the  Univernty  erf  Oxford,  where  he 
waa  entered  a  commoner  of  Chriatdinroh  in  March  178S.  In  July 
1780  ha  was  elected  a  demy  (or  adtolar)  of  Magdalen  College ;  in  17S6 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  degree  of  KA. ;  in  1787  he  waa  deoted  a 
Fellow  of  Hagdalm;  and  hi  June  1789  he  commenced  H.A.  In 
December  1741  he  waa  orddned  deacon,  and  in  September  174^ 
priest,  by  Dr.  Seeker,  biah(n>  of  Oxford.  Immediatdy  after  this  he 
set  out,  aoeompanied  by  Ux.  Dawkins,  Hr.  Drake^  and  Mr.  Houlds- 
wortli,  on  a  tour  throngb  Italy,  Oermany,  and  Holland,  firom  which  he 
did  not  return  till  1746.  Having  rsaumed  his  residenoe  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  in  1746  pnaanted  his  oollege  to  the  living  of 
Hatfidd  Faverell,  in  Essex,  which  he  retained  till  1749,  when  he 
resigned  it  on  being  presented  by  Six  Wdter  Wagstaffe  Begot,  Bart, 
to  the  rectory  of  Bllthfidd  in  Staffordshire.  His  year  be  was  senior 
proctor  of  the  univarnty ;  soon  after  his  quitting  which  office  ha  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  He  resigned  hia  nllowaliip  in  January 
1761.  on  being  iiwtitnted  to  the  li^ng  of  the  lower  medie^  of  Malpaa, 
in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  waa  praaantad  by  his  ftiond  Mr.  Drake,  but 
wtiich  he  did  not  aooept  without  soma  idnetanoeh  aiidng  prini^wQy 
from  hia  unwillingness  to  leave  Oxford. 

In  1768,  having  rwMived,  under  tha  will  of  the  Bar.  TTOliam  Bar- 
oroft,  rector  of  liwrsted  and  vicar  of  Kdvedon  in  Eassx,  a  bequest  of 
above  80001;,  together  with  hia  libraiy,  he  resigned  BlithSdd,  and 
having  now  more  Idanra^  he  b^an  to  apply  huoself  with  greater  a«i> 
dtu^  to  litarary  pursuits  In  connection  vntti  his  profaaaton.  The  fint 
work  wbloh  he  flnlBhed  waa  an  Expodtitm  ot  tos  Apooalyps^  whidi 
however  was  never  printed.  His  fint  publication  waa  an  anonymous 
Mmphlet,  entitled  'Doubts  oonoeming  tiie  Autbantid^  of  tha  list 
Pubuoation  of  tiie  Ctmfessioaal,  addressed  to  [Dr.  Blackbume]  the 
author  of  that  bamad  Wosk^'  Svo^  1767.  This  was  foUowed  fai  1768 
by  'ADeftanoa'  of  Oie  ■DonUa,'  and  by  another  pamphlet  antitied 
•A  Dialogue  betwean  Iiaae  Walton  and  Homologlitea;  in  which  tho 
Character  of  Bbhop  Sanderson  Is  daftmded  i^ainafctlio  Author  of  tiia 
ConfeasIonaL' 

Id  1768  ha  made  a  seoond  tour  to  the  Continent  with  Ur.  Drake's 
eldeet  son,  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  Braaeuoss  Collega  In  1778  be  pub- 
Hshod  hia  prindpal  work.  Us  '  Disooursas  on  the  Four  Oospda,'  4to^ 
whidi  immediately  attracted  great  attention ;  and  in  testimony  of  the 
merit  of  which  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  the  author  in 
February  1779  tha  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  A  German  translation 
of  this  work  appeared  at  Ldpstg,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  In  1783.  In  1780 
Dr.  Portena,  tiien  bishop  of  Chester,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Townaon  the 
anihdeaomr^  <d  Ridunond.  In  1788  the  divini^  didr  at  Oxford  was 
oAred  to  lum  by  Lord  ITorth,  ttie  ohanedlor,  but  his  advaaoed  time 
of  lifeladuoedhfantodadhwaoeeptingit   Ha  died  AprU  16, 1792. 

Dr.  Towoson's  oolleeted  waAt  were  publidied  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1810,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Anbdeacon)  Chorton,  together 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  author^  firom  wbloh  the  above  facta  are  extracted. 
In  adtUtion  to  the  produotaous  that  liave  been  mentioned  above,  ^ia 
oollectkm  contains  some  aingk  sermons,  and  a  portion  of  a  treatise  on 
tha  BesnmoUon,  entitled  *  A  IMsoonrss  on  the  Evangdloal  Historlsa 
of  ths  RsBOneotion  and  First  Appearance  <rf  onr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jaaus  Christ,*  a  few  copies  of  which,  in  4to,  had  been  printed  by  the 
author  in  1784,  and  diatributed  among  his  friends.  Dr.  Townaon  was 
aa  highly  distinguiabed  by  the  virtues  of  his  private  olisnctdr  aa  tag 
UaprofasdonalWigwrf  aW^i^i,^^  by  CiOOgie 


m  ZRiBBSCULNT,  JOHK. 


TRADB8CANT,  JOHN,  tba  nuaa  of  two  utonlirtL  &th<r  uid  won, 
who  lived  Id  KoglADd  daring  the  wT«DteeothoflDtucT-  Johnf^idflsavil^ 
lb* elder,  is  gtnwrally  eappoMdtohATebeeDaDut<Amaii,butoo  record 
ooenit  of  the  time  of  bi«  birth  or  of  his  urtvsl  in  EngUnd,  He  does 
not  appesr  to  have  been  known  to  Qerardc^  who  wrote  his  Herbal  in 
1607 ;  bat  in  Johtuon'i  editima  of  this  work,  published  in  16S8,  he  is 
freqaentl;  alluded  to :  hence  Pult«oey  ooncludee  thai  he  arrived  in 
England  between  these  period^  bnfemioua  suauta  dnamstanoes  that 
hava  oome  to  light  nnaer  it  probaUe  that  he  was  really  an  English- 
man.  A  note  in  that  invaluable  storehoosa  of  out^f-the-wmy  in- 
formation, '  Notes  and  Queries'  (in  eevetal  of  the  earlier  vtJumea  of 
which  a  peat  deal  of  new  matter  oMioeming  the  Tradesouits  is 
ooUeoted),  daows  that  he  was  oertainlv  resident  at  Heopbam  in  Kent, 
in  1808,  there  being  in  the  parish  register  ondar  August  8,  an  entn  of 
the  bwtiim  ofhis  son  John  ('yotea  and  Quexiaih*  voL  2M),  and  the 
will  <H  tha  younger  Tiadasoant  mentionfl  the  Tradesoants  of  Walbsn- 
wiok  in  SofiMk,  in  a  that  would  imply  that  fehe^  were  his  kinsmen 
as  wellaa  namea^ei.  Suiy  in  life  be  had  travelled  m  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  ^  occupied  some  position  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  am* 
bawedor  to  BoaBia  in  1618.  Suting  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  he 
made  oollectiooa  of  plants  is  Barbary  and  on  the  ooaats  of  the  Uediterrar 
nean.  In  1629  he  was  ^potntad  gardsim  to  Chailei  L,  having  pra- 
vioualy  been  gardener  to  the  lord-tnasurer  Salisbury,  the  Duka  at  Sa6k< 
i"eb*"',  and  other  noblemen.  He  died  in  1638.  He  left  behind  him  a 
lai^e  oollecttoo  of  ipedmeoi  of  natural  history,  ooioi^  medals,  and 
'rarities,'  the  fint  of  the  kind  it  is  believed  formed  in  this  oountry, 
and  a  guden  well-stored  with  rare  and  onrious  plants.  In  the  Ash- 
mt^aan  Library  at  Oxford  ii  Reserved  a  folio  manaeoript,  antitiad 
'nadaieant'a  Otohard,  illastn^  in  sixty-five  coloured  anwings  of 
fruita,  e^Uting  varioua  kinda  of-  the  apple,  cherry,  damsoi^  dat«^ 
gooaebarry,  pear^  peaches,  plums^  nactarineib  P*M  basall-nak  ^aino^ 
strawberry,  with  the  timea  of  thur  ripening,'  woian  ii  snppaied  to  bo  in 
the  elder  Tradescant'a  handwriting. 

joH>  Tkadkcaji^  tho  Younger,  son  of  tha  above,  was  bom  in 
Aogost  1608,  and  inharitad  bis  Crthen's  tasto  for  natural  hiatMy.  In 
the  eazly  pwb  ttf  his  lifia  ha  made  n  yajagw  to  'Rr^ia,  and  nought 
from  that  eonntrj  a  ooUaotion  of  dried  plaats  and  seeds,  bi  1656  ha 
published  in  12mo  a  littb  work  entitled  '  Uuseum  Tradesoantlnm,'  or 
'A  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  I^mbeth  near  London.' 
It  oontalDs  a  desoriptive  catalogue  of  his  father's  musaam,  which  he 
bad  by  bis  own  exertimw  greatly  augmeoted.  This  mosaam  oonti^ed 
not  only  stafiod  animals  and  dried  plants,  but  also  minerals,  instn- 
menta  ot  war  and  dnmasUo  me  of  varloai  nation^  alio  a  ocdleetion  of 
oAam  and  rnedak.  Tbla  ntussum  is  renuxkaUe  at  eontalntng  one  of 
the  few  spedmena  ever  known  ci  the  Dodo^  a  bird  now  supposed  to 
ba  extinct.  The  oatalogue  of  the  mueeum  is  aeoompaoied  with  good 
aogravinga  of  the  two  Tradescsnts,  and  is  sought  after  by  print- 
oollecton  on  this  aooount.  The  youn^  Tradesoant  was  intimate 
with  moat  of  tha  celebrated  men  of  hu  time,  and  bii  ooUeotion  of 
Datnml  ol^JaotB  was  viiitad  ud  aided  by  tiia  moat  dlitiagnisbed 
persona  of  the  d^.  In  16S0  ba  became  aequidnted  with  Hr.  Elias 
A>hm<^  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  In  bis  bouse  during  the  summer  of 
16S2.  Tha  result  of  this  was  so  alosa  a  friendship,  that  Tradeeosnt, 
by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  Daoember  1 6, 1667,  made  over  his  museum  of 
natoral  history  to  Ashmole,  tha  gift  to  take  eftot  after  his  death.  He 
died  April  i2, 1662 ;  leaving  a  will  in  which  his  museum  was  be- 

Snentbod  to  hie  wifo  Heatar  feadescant  during  her  lifia,  "  and  after  her 
eeeaaa  %o  the  DmventUea  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  which  of  them 
aba  iball  think  fit."  Ko  mention  is  made  of  Aehmole  in  this  will,  but 
that  nealooa  antiquary  was  littla  disposed  to  forego  hia  claim  to  the 
** closet  of  rarities."  Acoordingly  we  find  this  entry  in  his  'Diary,' 
about  a  month  after  Tradeaoanfs  death:  "May  80,  1662.  Thia 
Eaater  term  I  pr«bn«d  a  bill  in  Chanewy  sninst  Hrs.  Tradesoant^  for 
tba  rarities  ktfbnsband  bad  setUed  mi  me."  Vttm  the  doouments  of 
thia  Cbaneery  suit  (which  Dr.  Hamel  of  St  Patarsbui^  who  had 
beoome  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Tradesoants,  and  with  rare 
potienctt  investigated  tba  obscurer  portitxis  of  it,  haa  in  a  vi^t  to 
England  suooeeded  in  examining),  it  app«an  that  Ashmole  was  anabia 
to  produce  the  deed  of  gift,  which  he  avers  Hfs.  Tndeeoant,  to  whom 
h»  antrorted  it,  had  "burned  or  otherwise  destroyed;"  ud  Mn. 
T^adeeoant  on  the  other  hand,  without  appamtly  dwying  that  such 
adaod  had  been  exeoatad,  pleikded  that  bv  her  haaband'a  wiU,  dated 
Xay  i,  1661,  all  ^vious  disppeitums  of  his  property  were  annulled, 
and  the  museum  left  expressly  to  her  alone^  with  the  styulation 
ali«sdy-menti(Kied,  which  she  intended  to  fulfil  by  beqneatiimig  it  to 
the  Univernt^  of  Oxford.  The  Liwd  Chanoalloi  <ClBnndon)  in  Ua 
Judgment  aet  aside  the  bequest,  and  gaveeBaet  to  tba  aiMrtad  tenw 
of  the  deed  ot  gift,  adjudging  Ashmole,  to  "  have  and  eigoy "  tho 
entire  oontanta  of  tha  museum,  "  subject  to  the  trust  for  the  de- 
fiandutt  during  her  lifei"  Mia.  Tiadescant  was  found  drowned  in  the 
pond  in  her  husband's  garden,  April  8,  1678.  Ashmole  considerably 
uoieased  the  museum  and  added  to  it  hia  library,  and  having  after- 
wards baqueatbed  ifc  to  the  wtivein^  U  Oxford,  it  tuunstb  bears  tha 
BsnM  of  the  Ashmolnan  [Ashuolb,  £lixb.J   The  remains 

id  the  garden  of  the  Tredesaaata  were  stiU  at  Lambeth  in  1749,  when 
it  waa  visited  by  Sir  W.  Watson  and  described  by  him  in  the  46th 
volume  9i  the '  Flrilloaophieiil  Traneaetlena.'  Ihe  widow  of  tba  yonnger 
Aadoimat  erected  s  dngular  nod  hmSaam  toob  to  tha  msmoiy  of 


TBAJANUtV  lUBODS  ULFTOB  ITKRTA.  ua 


father  and  ion,  wbleh  is  still  to  be  seen  In  the  churubyard  at  Lambeth  i 
it  was  restored  by  subeoription  two  or  three  years  back.  The  1^ 
descants  Introduced  a  great  number  of  new  phmts  into  Great  Britain. 
Amongst  others  a  species  of  spider>wort  thus  brought  over  was  called 
TradsMaat's  Spider-work  It  has  irinoe  been  formed  into  the  type 
of  a  goiua  wiUi  th«  nama  TiBdaaoantla^  and  bai  a  large  number  ol 
apeciea. 

TBAQUS  BIEIUVNTKUS  (whote  German  name  was  Book,  and 
whom  the  Frendi  call  Le  Bouoq),  a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Ho  was  bom  at  Eudesbach  in  1498.  In  early  life  he 
reoeived  a  good  education,  and  became  well  aoquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  nuMter  of  a  school  at  Zwei- 
brQcken ;  ^er  thia  he  stuped  medicine,  but  having  embraced  the 
r^ormed  religion,  be  became  a  preacher,  and  was  till  his  de^ 
minlstar  at  Honbaoh.  His  medioai  studies  directed  his  attention  to  ■ 
tba  rabjeot  of  botany,  whioh  he  pursued  with  great  ardour  fchrouf^out 
his  lifi>.  Vp  to  his  time  no  advances  had  been  made  in  the  eoieooe  of 
botany  from  the  times  of  Flioy  and  Oioeeorides.  The  Arabian 
writers  had  satisfied  themselvea  with  copying  Greek  and  Roman 
writers^  and  making  oommanta  upon  them  without  adding  any  new 
observstions.  IVagos  waa  bora  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  was 
beginning  to  amanofato  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  antboritiv  both  in 
MMnoe  add  religion.  Instead  of  taking  for  granted  all  that  had  been 
vrritten  about  plants,  he  oommenoed  obeervin^  for  himself  l%e  same 
spirit  also  manifested  itself  in  bis  cna temporaries,  Brunfels,  Fuche,  and 
Qesaner ;  with  theee  great  nstuialitts  be  was  on  terms  of  intimacj, 
and  the  fint  result  of  his  labours  in  botany  was  published  in  lfi81,  m 
a  work  entitied  '  Herbarium,'  by  BrvnCsli^  with  tba  name  '  DisserlM' 
tumos  da  Hertiariam  Komeaeltturia  ad  BtunftlAm.' 

In  1580  Trsgua  published  hia  gieat  woi^  <»  wUoh  bis  hvitlatioo 
depends.  It  waa  written  In  Qwman,  and  entitled  *  STeu-Eretlter- 
buoh  vom  tTntersdiiedi^  Wurkung  nnd  Nahmea  der  Ereiiter,  so  In 
Deutsohlsad  waohsen,'  folio,  Strasburg.  In  all  previous  modem  works 
on  botany  the  plants  had  been  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  thia 
work  Tragus  adopted  a  natncal  olaisilinstinn,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  drfsots^  haa  the  unit  of  USbz  the  fint  modem  attempt  at  0» 
elssriBowtinii  of  plants.  Ht  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  thraa 
olaseai : — 1,  wild  plants  with  odoriferous  flowers,-  2,  trefi^  grain% 
potherb%  and  creeping  [Jants ;  8,  trees  and  shmba.  This  classification 
IB  of  course  exoeedingly  imperfect ;  it  however  aarved  to  open  the 
way  to  better  systems.  He  eommenoea  hia  work  with  a  description  of 
the  nettle,  end  for  this  two  reasons  are  wssignftd  : — 1,  Tlut  be  wished 
to  teach  persona  engaged  in  the  pnotioe  of  medidaa  not  to  deapiw 
the  meanest  plants;  and  2,  that  the  nattle  was bls  bmily  badge.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  publisbsd  without  illustrations,  but  in 
1646  an  edition  was  published  containing  upwards  of  800  wood-cuts. 
To  Trsgns,  Fuohs,  snd  Brunfels  belongs  uia  merit  of  having  oom- 
menoed the  illustration  of  woriu  of  natural  history  with  wood- 
engravings.  Hailar  asya  that  he  waa  'homo  jo«uUr■^'  and  in  hii 
reproaootation  (tf  plants  this  la  made  evident  by  tha  addition  of 
figuree  illostrative  of  their  medicinal  ejects.  Tbos  Pyiamus  and 
Thisbe  are  stationed  at  the  foot  of  tiie  mulbeiry-tree;  2EUop  is 
demonstrating  his  innooenoe  under  a  fig-tree;  and  Noah  surrounded 
by  Ilia  three  eons  is  ohossm  as  an  iUnstnwon  d  the  effeots  of  the  vinsb 
liiany  of  the  wood-cuts  were  good,  and  most  of  them  were  copied 
into  the  various  berbale  that  were  published  in  the  16th  and  17th 
ceoturiea.  Tba  descriptions  of  the  planta  are  abort  and  aom^ 
what  obseare ;  they  were  however  original,  and  the  structure  ofplantp 
waa  but  voy  imperfectly  understood  Id  the  tine  of  Tn^ua.   He  bsf 

S'ven  the  Bebrew  and  Arabio  names  of  the  plants,  as  well  aa  tba 
reek  and  Latin,  but  in  these  synonyms  be  exerted  too  Uttle  oate  in 
the  identification  of  the  Oeiman  planta  with  thoaa  of  aad«nt  writen. 
Two  editions  of  the  engravinga  of  thia  work  with  the  namaa  of  tlw 
planta  were  published  at  Struburg  by  Tnw,  in  15fi0  and  IMS,  nndw 
the  tiUe,  *  VivtB  atque  ad  Yivnm  Expressn  Imaginaa  omntum  Hetb» 
rum  in  Book  Herbaiio  deidotsrum  loones  soln^'  4to. 

A  Latin  edition  of  the  EreUterbuob  waa  published  by  Eyber  in 
1562.  This  editioD  hsa  a  learned  prefitoe  written  bf  Connd  Oessnar. 
It  is  sometimee  spoken  of  as  a  afpaiata  work  of  nagas.  It  baa  for 
its  titie,  *  Sieronyod  Tragi  de  Sttrpinoi  maziae  enruin  ^iM  la  Ow^ 
maonia  nostra  nasountur,  ka.  libri  traa  in  lAtinam  linguam  eonvenl, 
interpreta  David  Eyber  Arga&tinensi,  Argent.,'  4to.  Several  editiona 
of  the  Qerman  book  have  been  published!  the  heat  of  theaa  la  that  of 
1695,  whioh  was  edited  by  Helohior  SebilB  and  lUiaaim  AfadBh 
Tngus  died  at  Horabaoh  in  1654 

IttAJA'NUS,  MA'BCnS  D'LPIUS  TSSfRYA,  mm  most  probaUy 
bom  in  52  or  53  i-D.,  at  Itslioa,  the  present  Akalb  del  Bio,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  Seville  in  Speh>'  B*  **■  tha  s(«  of  one 
Tr^an,  who  was  deaoended  from  an  old  Spanish  or  Iberian  fsmily,  and 
who  is  saUl  to  have  been  a  consul  (Eutropiu%  viiL  o.  2)  ;  but  bis  name 
is  not  found  in  the  ntrti  Oonsularee.  Entropins  givea  to  Ulpioa 
Tnijanns  the  aumama  of  '  Criaitu^'  perttapa  because  he  woca  his  Ute 
huig^  as  did  bii  eonatiynm  the  Iberians,  T^qan  the  elder  bavina 
obtained  a  ooannand  In  Asia  Minor,  wsnfe  tbar^  aeeompanisd  )ij  hS 
son,  who  dis<ingnished  himself  at  aa  early  age  in  the  wars  against  the 
Furthisna  and  taa  Jews.  He  became  consul  in  aj).  91,  together  with 
Amlios  Qlabrio.  After  he  had  disohaifjed  his  fouction  he  went  to 
Sfftin.  «d  ho  aftmrdi  ooiua»da^^l^9^^ 


in 


TRAJANUS,  UABODS  UlfllTfi  NERTA. 


TRAFF,  JOSEPH,  T>.TX. 


in 


Hii  milttuT  Uleoti  and  Ui  amiable  ohoroeter  mtds  Um  populw  wtth 
the  troopa :  uid  thoagh  we  know  TWjr  UttU  about  hia  early  life,  we 
most  soppoee  that  hii  meriti  were  greal  Thia  we  may  ooooluda  from 
the  droumstonce  that  the  Emperor  Nerra,  an  old  man  without  isaoe, 
adopted  him  in  a.d.  97,  and  oDose  him  for  hla  ancoeuor,  although 
there  were  eeveral  relatioDB  of  Nerra  who  had  perhaps  more  claima 
to  the  throne  than  Trajan.  Bat,  aaya  Dion  Caaatna  (Ixriil  c  i),  Nem 
was  exoloBiT^  led  in  hia  dunea  m  hii  oara  for  the  w<Afare  of  tbe 
empire;  and  he  coDudered  Trajans  Iharian  oijgin  aa  a  matter  of 
Indifference.  Tek  Trajan'e  nomination  aa  Caaar  waa  a  new  thing  in 
Boman  hiatory,  the  imperial  throne  haTing  hitherto  been  ezdodvely 
occnpied  by  members  of  tbe  old  Boman  arietooracy,  ao  that  Trajan 
waa  tho  firat  emperor  who  waa'bom  beyond  tbe  Umita  of  Italy. 

Trajan  recaved  the  newa  of  his  nomination  in  Cologne^  ud  three 
-  mootha  later  {Aurelina  Tietor,  '  Epitome,'  o.  12)  the  dwth  of  TXnwm, 
whioh  took  place  on  tbe  S7th  w  January,  98,  made  him  matter  of  the 
Boman  empire.  On  hii  arrival  at  Rome  the  people  reoetved  him  with 
great  demonstrationa  of  joy,  and  Trajan  aomi  proTed  that  he  deeerved 
hia  high  etation.  He  appointed  diatinguiihed  and  hooeat  men  aa 
pablio  functionariea ;  he  curbed  the  turbulent  body  of  the  Pmtorians; 
he  tasued  an  edict  againat  fake  aoeuaeia,  and  baaiabed  tfaoee  wbo  were 
oonvh^ed  oif  tida  erime  to  the  barran  iaUuda  the  Mediterranean. 
Com  being  dear  in  Bome,  ha  allowed  ita  entrance  duty-free,  and  Iw 
thna  won  the  hearta  of  Uie  people,  while  thoaa  whom  he  honoured 
with  bia  interoourse  were  deputed  by  bia  affability.  Yet  the  emperor 
nerw  forgot  bia  dignity,  ^a  Tirtuea  and  eminent  qualities  beoame 
cooapieuouB  in  tbe  firat  yeara  of  bia  reign,  as  we  may  aee  from  tbe 
panegyrio  of  Tngan^  which  FUny  the  younger  read  in  the  aenate  aa 
eujy  aa  100,  after  ho  bad  been  made  oonsuL  In  108  'Ptiaj,  wbo  waa 
n  perianal  mend  of  the  emperor,  waa  appointed  proconaul  of  nthynia 
and  Pontna;  and  having  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Christians,  be 
reoommended  them  to  the  emperor,  and  thus  mitigated  the  perseou- 
tions  to  which  they  bad  hitherto  l>een  expoaed  by  Pliny  bimaeif  The 
letters  that  pasaed  between  Pliny  and  Tiajan  are  the  beat  aooreea  with 
regard  to  the  prirate  charaoter  of  this  emperor. 
•  Aa  early  aa  100  Tnnan  waa  engaged  tn  a  war  wiUi  Deeobaloa^Ung  of 
the  Daoians ;  at  the  head  of  a  numerona  army  Trajan  oroned  tbe 
Danabe,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  In  101  took  th«r  capital,  Zermise- 
gethnaa  ^Dion  Caaaiua,  Ixviii  c.  9),  which  was  most  probably  sitoated 
on  the  nte  of  tbe  present  village  of  Varhely,  not  far  from  the  paaa  of 
the  *  Iron  Porte,'  in  Transylvania.  In  102  Deoebalua  was  oompelled 
to  purchase  peace  by  tbe  cession  of  a  part  of  his  territory ;  and  on  hia 
ntom  to  Rome  Iiajan  oelebrated  bis  first  triumph,  and  was  sainted 
with  the  name  Dacious.  Lucitis  Qolntoa  and  Hadrianns,  afterwords 
emperor,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  Annoyed  by  bia  de- 
pendenoe  on  Rome,  Deoebalua  violated  the  peace  as  early  aa  lOi,  and 
Tn^  hastened  to  the  Danube^  reaolved  to  finish  the  war  bj  the 
eonqtust  trf  Dada.  He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  omiBtrueted  over  the 
Danube  whieb  waa  the  largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  tbe 
■BcieDte.  Aoeordmg  to  Dion  OaasiuH  it  oonaisted  of  twenty  piers^ 
ISOfeet  high,  60  wide,  and  170  feet  apart;  tbe  piers  were  united  by 
woodm  archee.  (Dion  Casa.,  IxviiL  c  18.  ed.  Beimar,  and  tbe  note.) 
The  whole  length  of  it  has  been  oalonlated  at  4770  Boman  feet  If 
the  statement  of  Dion  Caisiui  is  tou^  this  bridge  seems  not  only  to 
have  served  for  the  paasafn  of  the  river,  bat  <£a  Immenaa  height  of 
the  trfllars,  of  whioh  searody  more  tiian  Mventy  feet  oan  have  be«n 
under  water,  leads  to  the  euppomtion  tiiat  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
■trong  fortification  deetined  to  oommaad  the  navigation.  At  a  height 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  soldiers  were  proteoled  against  the 
miadlee  of  tbe  Daoian  slupa,  while  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  paaaing 
that  Mdge  ran  tiie  risk  of  destniotioo.  This  bridge  waa  either  at 
Siemoea  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagnea  abov*  tbe  junotion  of  the  Alt 
with  tha  Danube^  in  WaMaobla,  not  far  trtm  Nloopolia,  where  jvlns  ^ 
the  Boman  ooloniea  of  Bomula  and  Castra  Kova,  and  a  Roman  rosd, 
which  is  prettv  well  preeerved,  stUl  exist  The  war  proved  &tal  to 
Deoebalns.  Defeated  wherever  he  enoountered  the  Booums,  he 
killed  himself  in  deapair<105);  and  in  106  all  Dada  was  conquered 
and  made  a  Boman  provinoe  by  Trajan,  who  aent  there  numerona 
ooloniste.  Trqan  returned  to  Rome  in  the  tame  year,  and  oelabratad 
his  second  Dacian  triumph.  In  memory  of  hia  vidtoiea  over  tbe 
Dadaoa  a  oolnmn  was  erected,  in  114,  by  tite  arohiteot  ApoUodoms, 
oa  the  Fomm  Tr^aoi,  whtoh,  having  been  preoerved  hoax  ruin,  is  still 
ndmired  aa  one  of  the  finest  remnants  of  andent  art.  The  column 
was  144  Roman  feet  high,  aooording  to  Eutropiua  (vilL  o,  2).  Anotiier 
odumn,  which  is  likewise  extant,  waa  ereeted  in  honour  of  Tr^an  by 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Beneventum  after  his  viotoriea  over  tlie  Farthiana. 

After  tbe  oonqoeat  of  Daota,  eight  years  of  peaoe  elapaed,  whioh 
^Riajan  employed  in  a  oarefol  adminiatration,  and  in  adorning  Rome 
with  beautiful  buUdings ;  hs  also  founded  a  library,  the  Bibliotbeea 
Ulpia,  and  an  inaUtntion  for  the  ednoation  of  poor  children  of  Italian 
puMita.  (F^.  A.  Wolf,  'Ton  dner  mUden  Stiftnng  Trajan's,'  Berlin, 
4t^  1S08,)  In  114  Tnnan  left  Rwne  to  lead  his  armiea  against  the 
Farthians. 

In  the  Adatic  part  of  the  empire  peace  had  abeady  eeverd  times 
bMo  distorbed,  prindpalfy  by  tha  Arabs,  who  however  were  subdued 
y  Corndius  Palma,  the  prooonsnl  of  Syria,  who,  in  106,  oonqoered 
Arabia  Fetrea,  and  made  it  a  Boman  piodnoe^  Some  yeaca  later 
OoBlwt^  or  ShoOT,  UoK  of  the  Fh4Umi%  dq>riv0d  XKediin^  ^ 


of  Armonll^c^  Ui  domiidoni^  and  orsated  hie  brother  I^rthamaspei^ 
or  Pirthamfidrit,  king  of  Armenia.  The  Romans  having  always  been 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influsnos  in  Armenia — the  independenoe,  or 
rather  dependence  of  this  oouotry  on  Rome  waa  neoeaaary  for  the 
security  of  tbe  Bsst — Trajan  declared  war  agunst  Kboarew.  Tbe 
Farthians  were  defeated,  and  in  one  campaign  Trqan  conquered 
Uesopotamia  and  delivwed  Armenia.  He  took  up  bis  winter^uarters 
at  Antioch,  rdleved  the  Syriani^  who  vrare  suffsring  from  the  oonne- 
quanoea  of  a  viotont  earthquake,  and  in  the  following  year,  116,  opened 
a  new  campaign.  He  craned  the  Tig^  In  the  province  of  Adiabene, 
and  the  Partbians  having  agdn  been  defeated,  be  took  the  towns  of 
NidUs,  Edeaaa,  Cteuphon,  and  Seleuda ;  Bal^lonia,  Assyria,  Armenio, 
and  Mesopotamia  beoame  Boman  provinces;  a  rel>ellion  of  the  Jewa 
in  Efiypt  and  Cyrenuca  waa  qaelled ;  Ehoerew  was  deposed,  and  bis 
bcotliar  Fartbamadiia  was  put  tiy  Tw^m  on  tbe  throne  of  Fartiiia. 
After  the  oonqucit  of  these  eztendve  provinces  Tngsn  sailed  with  bis 
fleet  on  the  Tigris  to  the  Ferdan  Gnlf,  and  took  up  his  winter-quartera 
in  tbe  town  of  Spaeinus.  When  be  bad  reached  tbe  sea,  the  example 
of  Alexander  soggeated  to  him  the  idea  of  conqnering  India,  bat 
remembering  his  advanced  age,  he  renounced  that  acheme.  (Dkm 
Caasius,  Ixviii.  &  29.)  In  117  Triyan  made  an  inourdon  into  Arabia, 
and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  kept  oa  the  Red  Sea.  Suffering  from  dropay, 
be  aet  out  for  Rom^  but  he  died  on  hia  way  at  Selinus,  a  town  in 
Cilicia,  in  the  montii  of  August  117,  at  the  age  of  aixty-three  yeara 
nine  montha  and  four  days,  aoeordmg  to  Eutropios  (viiL  c  2). 

Trajan  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  Rome.  He  is  ssid  to 
have  been  addicted  to  women  and  wine ;  but  bis  pnbUc  ohamcter  waa 
without  reproaob,  exoept  his  paadon  for  warfere  and  oonqueet  How- 
aver  be  undertook  no  war  for  frivolona  motivaa.  Ha  deaerved  tha 
title  of  '  Optimua,*  whioh  the  senate  eonfened  on  Um.  The  memory 
of  his  name  lasted  for  oenturiea,  and  two  hundred  yearn  latsr  the 
senators  used  to  recdve  the  emperors  with  the  aoolamation,  **  Bo 
liappier  than  Anguatus,  and  better  than  Trajan  I" 

llie  body  of  Trajan  was  transported  to  Borne,  where  it  vaad^oatted 
under  the  Columna  TrajanL   His  suocessor  was  Hadrian. 

(AnreUuB  Victor,  De  Caier^uit  o.  18;  JSpUemtt  o.  18;  Sextus 
Rufus,  Srtfiarium,  t.  8, 14,  20;  H.  Frandte,  Zur  (htAidUt  Shifjmi 
wd  ttbur  Xt^enomm,  ]837,la  a  very  valuaUe  book.) 


Cola  of  Tr^aa,  witk  Beversa. 
British  Mnseum.  AetoalSiae.  Brenas. 


Serene  of  Coin  at  Tnjaa. 
BriUab  MoMiim.   Actual  Sixe.  Bronae. 

TRAPF,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Cherrington  in  Oloooeater- 
ahire,  in  November  1679.  He  was  entered  at  Wadliam  College, 
Oxford,  in  1695,  took  hia  degree  of  Heater  of  Arte  in  1702,  and  waa 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  ooU^s  in  1704.  In  1708  he  was  appointed 
the  first  profeeeor  of  poetry  at  Oxfiwd,  and  at  the  npiration  of  his 
term  of  ^oe  publiahod  the  lecturea  he  had  delivered  on  tbe  enbjeo^ 
under  the  title  of  *Pr«leotiooeo  Poeticm,'  hi  8  vols.  Svo,  1718.  Dr. 
Trapp  was  vrarmly  attadied  to  the  Tory  par^  in  the  government,  and 
took  an  aeUve  part  in  tha  politiod  diapates  of  the  time.  Be  acted  aa 
manager  for  Dr.  Sacheverell  on  his  trisl  in  1710,  and  upmi  the  Totim 
oommg  into  pciwer  in  the  antnmn  of  tbe  same  year  be  was  appointed 
ohapldn  to  Sir  Conatantine  Phippa,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He 
waa  afterwards  appointed  cbapldn  to  Lord  Bdingbroks^  and  wrote 
severd  papers  in  ths  *  Examiner '  in  defenoe  of  ua  admlnistratioa. 
Hs  obteined  ths  livhig  of  Dauntsey  in  Wiltshire  in  1730^  but 
ledgned  it  in  the  foUomng  year  upon  obtainin^the  vidarHo  af  tha 
united  paHrtu.  of  Chrirt^iuRA^^^^y^ 


TIU.TEBS,  JOHir. 


TBEDUKOTSKT,  T18S1LI  KDOLOTICH.  Ui 


Foniar-kiM^  LondoD.  In  17M  m*  pmmted  to  tba  Uvlng  of 
^diD|toQ  in  Uiddlewx  br  Lord  Bolingbrokc^  and  ia  the  foUowiDg 
yetr  wu  eleetod  oae  of  the  jofait  iMfennis  of  St.  Mjurtio*«-iB-tho-Fi«ld& 
He  died  November  2%  1747,  at  the  agt  o(  dx^■«igll^  wai  ««  boiled 
in  HarlingtMi  ohoroh. 

I>r.  ma  a  hard  ■tadon^  sad  poblbdud  nauMflmu  woi^ 

whiidi  aoqmred  for  him  ooiuidenbla  nputatioa  in  liie  own  day,  but 
would  now  uMTCely  rtf»j  the  trouble  M  readiDf^  One  of  hie  Vet 
workfl  is  eeid  to  be '  Notee  upon  tbe  Goepele,'  first  published  in  174?. 
He  published  Hwal  sennooi,  whioh  be  preached  upon  varioas  oeca- 
eioDS,  and  also  numerons  pamphleta  against  the  Whigs,  bat  these 
generallr  appvarrd  without  his  name.  Hie  tnoaUUon  ttf  Virgil  into 
blank  Terse,  published  in  1717,  In  S  nil.  4to,  gauenUj  raeoMda  in 
giTiog  the  meaning  of  the  original,  but  b  a  comjdeta  bUoro  u  a 
work<^art.  Hii  l«tin  poetiyisMldtobebettwthan  hb  Endfah;  be 
published  a  lAtiatmiilatioa  of 'Anaereon' and  of  Hilton's 'Fuadiee 
Lost' 

TRAVBBS,  JOHN,  The  author  of  maiioal  oompotitions  m  popu- 
lar, eli^gaa^  ud  ebarmiog  as '  Hoete,  m7  Nanette,' '  I,  mj  dear,  waa  bwn 
to  Oaj*  •  When  Bibo  thought  fit,'  '  Soft  Copid,'  ia  ftirly  entitled  to  a 
fsw  mes  in  our  biographioal  department,  though  his  life  wu  void  of 
any  reouirkable  inoident.  He  was  educated  first  in  St.  Qeorge'a 
Chap^  Windsor,  eA«rwv^  under  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Oreena 
[Obukx].  About  the  year  l72fi  he  followed  Kelwa;  as  orfpuiat  of 
Bt.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  aubeequenUT  filled  the  aame  situation 
alao  at  Fnlbam.  In  1787  he  waa  appointed  orgaeiat  to  the  Cbapeta 
BojaL  Ha  dted  In  17n»  uid  luoeeedcd  intha  bttaroffleabr 
Dr.  Boyee. 

Travers  oompoaed  much  eathednl  mueio,  but  except  an  anthem, 
'Aacribe  unto  the  Lord,'  and  a  <Te  Denm,'  hie  productions  foe  the 
church  have  fidlen  into  disuse.  We  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Barney's 
notice  of  him  ia  neither  diaoriminating  nor  just. 

TRATEBSAIU,  AUBRtyOIO,  called  al«)  Ambrosiua  Gamsldu- 
lensii,  a  grrat  eebolar  nnd  pnUie  obaraetar  of  tbs  IMi  eantniy*  wan 
bora  in  the  village  of  Fatieo  near  ForU,fai  1886.  Some  asaart  thai  bli 
Camily wssabranohoftheTravtrsariwhoonoeruledovarBavMwa.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  Ambrogio  entered  the  order  of  the  Camalduleoeet 
at  Florence.  He  ia  said  to  have  studied  Greek  under  Chiyaoloraa, 
and  Kfterwarda  under  Drmetriua  Scarani  of  Constaotino^e,  who 
beeime  a  CamaldolenBian  monk  at  Florenoe  about  1417.  Travenari 
baeama  a  good  Greek  and  latin  soholar,  and  applied  himself  entirely  to 
daaiioal  itndka  till  1481,  wh«  he  was  made  general  of  his  order.  He 
was  innate  with  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  Nieoolo  Nicooli,  Franoeeeo 
Barbero,  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  and  other  learned  men  and  patrons 
of  leuning  of  that  age.  When  Cosmo  and  bia  brother  Lorenso  the 
elder  ware  in  banishment  at  Teniea^  in  14S8,  Traversari,  who  was  in 
that  town,  often  visited  them,  and  he  apeaki  of  them  in  hii  letters  with 
esteem  and  afftction.  He  instroeted  several  pupils,  and  amcmg  othera 
l^nnono  Haoetti,  wbo  became  a  diatinguiued  edialar.  Txaveisaii 
travelled  much  for  the  afiUrs  of  his  order,  and  he  collected  in  his 
travels  materials  for  his  '  Hodnporioon,'  wUeh  is  a  deeoription  of 
what  he  had  seen,  containing  many  portiouhus  conoaming  the  literary 
history  of  that  time,  and  the  various  libraries  then  eilsting  in  Italy. 
The  *  Hodsporioon'  waa  first  edited  at  Lucoa  by  Bartollnl,  In  1881. 
He  also  oolleeted  valuable  manuscripts  whioh  helped  Cosmo  to  form 
the  public  library  in  the  convent  oi  St.  ¥aroo^  together  with  the 
eolle^ion  of  Nieoolo  Nioooli  and  thoae  of  Pemisi  and  Salutati.  In 
1486  Pope  Engenioa  IV.  aent  Travenari  to  the  stormy  council  of 
Basal,  where  ha  eserted  himself  irith  mneh  aUlity  in  favour  of  Ea» 
niu^  and  wm  inatmmental  in  vrlnning  over  to  the  pope's  pav^  ue 
lesnied  Cardinal  Ctasrini,  tbe  preaidMit  of  tiia  sound  1,  who  suddenly 
left  Basal  and  repaired  to  Ferrara,  whither  the  pope  bad  transferred 
tits  oonnoa  In  Januaxy  1488.  Tiaversari  was  sent  from  Basel  into 
Genisi^  on  a  mission  from  the  pope  to  the  Kmperor  Sigismund,  and 
cn  retivniiw  to  Italy  he  waa  deputed  to  Yeoioa  to  receive  the 
Emperor  PaijeologuB  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  and  to  oon- 
dost  thsm  to  Fsnara,  flrom  whaaea  IIm  oonneil  was  soon  after 
lemoved  to  EWsnas.  Tnvanari  aetad  In  that  assninbly^aa  interpreter 
bstvem  ths  Greeks  and  the  Latins^  and  he  had  Uie  satasfaotitni  of 
seeing  tiie  reunion  of  the  two  ohurohee.  He  aoon  after  died  at 
Floreno^  in  October  1489.  He  left  Latin  transIatimiB  of  many  Greek 
works,  eepecially  of  eocleriastioal  writers,  enoh  as  Chrysoatom,  Bssi' 
Bus,  Atbaaaalns,  Ephrem  Symsj,  Johannes  Climadni%  and  othan^  of 
whioh,  as  weU  as  of  other  inedlted  works  of  TVafwaari,  Us  biagxa^HBs 
Mebua,  Cateni,  Gin  arm  i,  and  Zeno  have  given  oataloguae.  His  trans- 
lation of  ths  lives  of  Diogeiies  LsMiiu%  dedicated  by  him  to  hia 
ftiend  Cosmo  daP  Uadid,  waa  printed  at  Tanioe  in  1470.  Some  of  hia 
Orations  delivered  in  tlw  eoundl  of  Basal  are  also  printed.  His  nume- 
rous letters  vrere  collected  by  Esther  Canneti,  and  pubUshed,  with 
the  addition  of  learned  notes  and  a  Uonaphj  of  IVavmari,  by 
Lorenao  Mehus:  •Traveraarii  Ambroatt  Xpiitola  Latins  staliorum 
ad  ipsnm,  onranta  P.  Caanato)  own  Ambroaii  Yli*,  stodto  L.  Mehns,^ 
3  TolB.  toU  ^orenoe,  1769,  an  important  work  for  Uie  literary  history 
of  Italy  daring  the  14th  end  16th  oentuzies. 

TBl!JX>OLD,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  the  UttU  village  of  Brandon, 
about  three  nilee  weet  of  tlie  dty  of  Durham,  on  the  SSnd  <^  August 
1788.  At  an  ssrly  age  he  was  sent  to  a  small  aohotd  in  his  native 
ffflsgsk  whan  ks  neaivad  lAafe  mtwl  bars  bsan  ft  Tatjr  limtled  J 


cation,  SB  he  aaya  in  the  preface  to  his  first  puUieatioa  that  he  had 
writtwi  thai  work  "without  the  advantage  of  any  other  education 
than  that  of  which  my  own  industry  had  niade  me  master."  At  the' 
age  of  fourteen  he  waa  appreutioed  to  a  cabinet-maker  at  Durbam  for 
six  yeara,  during  whioh  period  he  waa  partioulariy  noticed  for  his 
attention  to  businass  and  his  deroting  all  his  loanrs  houa  to  books 
and  mathematieal  or  arohiteotoral  stndiea.  He  Informed  the  writer 
of  this  notice  that,  inatoad  of  going  to  ssa  tha  nosa.  as  apptontieFB 
were  then  allowed  to  do  in  the  aftmocms  of  the  raoo-daya,  ha  taught 
bimeelf  pmpeotive. 

Soon  after  the  ezjdration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  1608,  he  went  to 
work  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  end  joiner  in  Sootland,  where  he 
lamained  for  flva  yesa,  in  no  way  distiiwuialud  firom  his  fellow-work* 
men  a»9ept  Us  eiaitinaed  life  of  stady.  It  was  during  theee  years 
that,  by  depriving  Ums^  of  tha  neceaaary  hours  of  repose,  and  not 
taking  that  relaxation  wliich  the  human  frame  requires,  he  impaired 
his  natarally  weak  oonstltnUou.  He  roae  eariy,  hastily  took  hia  meals, 
and  sat  up  late^  in  order  ttiat  eve^  apare  moment  might  be  given  to 
tho  aoqniiament  of  knowledge,  while  tlie  chief  boure  of  tbe  day  were 
spent  in  laborious  manual  employment.  On  leaving  Sootland  he 
lapshsd  to  Irimdm.  where  ha  entarsd  the  trfBoa  of  hia  relative  WiUian 
Atkinatm,  Esq.,  architect  to  the  Ordoanoe,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for 
nx  years,  and  rematoed  in  his  service  some  yean  after  quitting  his 
housci  At  this  time  it  ntay  be  said  that  his  studies  combined  all  the 
aoienoes  ooonected  in  any  degree  with  aroliiteoture  and  enginearicg; 
and  in  order  that  be  might  be  able  to  read  tlie  beat  eoieotific  works  on 
tha  latter  subject  ha  tai^ht  himaelf  ths  French  language^  Be  also 
psid  great  attantion  to  shamiatrT,  nainaralogy,  and  geology,  and  per* 
feetad  hie  knowledge  of  the  higher  bnmohes  of  mathematics.  Before 
tha  pnbUoation  of  his  first  work  he  had  cwcasionally  contributed 
articles  to  several  periodical  publicationa,  and  he  cMitinaed  to  do  so  for 
aome  time  afterwarda.  Thaae  oontribudons  extend  over  a  wide  rat^ 
of  sul^eeti^  oomprising  papers  on  the  elaatiiitv  of  air;  the  velocity  of 
soandi  thaeausB^law^  Ac,  of  heat;  gasea;  toe  nature  of  eurvos;  the 
fisxurs  of  astronomical  instruments ;  and  Uie  principles  of  beauty  in. 
oolouring.  tlisy  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  llUooh's  '  Philosoiducnl 
Magarioe,*  Tiunneon's  *  Annals  of  PhUoaophy,'  &&,  and  heaideB  tbeee 
he  waa  the  author  of  aeveial  articles  in  the  *  BncydoiMsdia  Britannica.' 
In  the  year  11)30  he  published  hia  Tsluabla  work  'The  Elementary 
Frindples  of  Carpentry,  a  treatise  cn  the  pressure  of  beams  and 
timber  franu^  thii  reaiatance  of  timbtr,  the  omiatraotion  of  flow^ 
roob,  centree,  and  bridges.'  This  work  contains  many  praotkal  rnba 
and  usefal  tablea,  and  ia  illuatrated  by  22  plate*.  It  wee  printed  in 
quarto,  and  went  through  a  seoond  edition  in  1828.  Bia  essay  on  t)is 
'  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,'  publiidied  in  1821,  reached  a  seoond  edition 
hi  182i,  and  a  third  in  1831. 

Beforethsaiyeatanoeof  bis  next  woik,owmg  to  the  great  in  urease  <rf 
hbydvatobustnsss  and  literary  labours  he  resigned  hbsitnation  in  Ifc 
Atlanaon^  ofBos^  snd  ia  1828  commenoed  piaetios  as  a  civil  engineer 
on  his  own  aoeoant.  In  1824  he  published  bb  '  Prindplee  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Pablio  Buildings,  Dwelling^Houaaa,  HanufaotiMrieB, 
Hosfdtals,  Hothouses,  CMiservatoriea,  &o.,'  which  wns  so  bvotirably 
Tsouvad  that  a  second  edition  was  very  soon  required.  In  the  ooiuee 
of  the  following  year  appeared  hu  *  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads 
and  Carriagaa^'  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  pamphlet 
addreaeed  to  Mr.  Huskissmi,  that  prei^ejit  of  the  Buard  of  Irad^ 
and  Mititled  'Bemarts  on  Stesm  Navigation,  and  ita  Proteotion, 
Begulstion,  and  £ooouiagemsnt'  Thb  letter,  which  contained  many 
vafaiabb  Buggestions  for  the  pmvention  of  accidents,  haa  been  for 
s«na  tine  out  print  The  last  important  work  published  by  Tred- 
gold  was  a  thin  quarto  rotiun^  with  amnerous  illustrations,  entitled 
'The  Steam-Englne,'  containing  an  aesount  of  its  invention  and  pro- 
greaaive  Improvement,  with  an  invaatigation  of  ib  principles  and  the 
proportion  of  ib  parts  for  cfflcbni^,  alreagth,  &&  The  6rst  edition 
came  out  in  1827,  and  so  highly  vraa  it  sppredaied  that  when  it  wea 
neariy  aold  out  the  copyright  waa  puawhaasd  by  ita  preaent  poaeeseor 
at  a  very  mush  his^  price  than  ws  author  oi%lnally  received  for  it 
A  posthBinotts  scution,  greatly  extended  by  tha  oootribntaons  of 
several  seientlfio  men,  espedally  in  the  dopartmsnt  oi  steam-navi* 
gation,  vras  pnhUshed  in  1888.  Thb  beautiful  edition  b  in  two  largo 
4to  volume^  illustnted  by  126  pbtes  and  numerous  wood-outa.  It 
was  edited  by  W.  S.  B.  Wotdhoasav  and  a  portrait  ot  Tredgold  b  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume.  Mr.  Tredgold  died  on  the  38th  of  January 
1889,  in  hb  forty-first  year,  completely  worn  out  by  hb  darotion  to 
atudy.  He  left  tMatdes  a  widow,  three  daughtara  (of  whom  only  one 
survivee)  and  a  son,  who  vraa  brou^t  up  to  hb  own  profeaaion,  and 
bhsrited  hb  father'a  iddUtieah  as  irall  as,  unfortunately,  his  delicate 
ooastitutiwi.  He  was  engineer  in  ttte  Office  ot  Stampe  of  ttia  lilast 
Indb  Company  at  Calcutta,  where  he  died  in  April  1868. 

TBBDL&XOVSKT,  TASSIU  KUULOVIGH,  a  Russian  poet  of 
great  bat  unfortunate  sslebrity,  was  born  Fabmaiy  S9nd,  1708.  The 
plaos  of  Us  birth  b  not  stated,  b«t  ho  b  sidd  to  have  raoidvad  hb  first 
education  in  a  school  kept  by  a  fweigner  at  Archangel,  where  he 
attimctcd  the  notice  of  PcMr  the  QrsatL  who,  vi«ting  the  aidioo),  and 
ordering  the  biqra  to  be  drawn  up  for  bb  inspeotioo,  after  attentively 
locking  at  Trediakovsky, exclaimed.  "He  wUl  prove  a  most  capital 
joonMymsn  in  hb  pn^snion,  but  no  master  in  itJ-^^^n  allnsioa  to 
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riu*wd,  b«t  mHgrntlymktakea  in  hii  opinion  of  mjmeW  OnlMving 
ttie  KhooL  st  Arahasffd  ha  atadiad  «t  lloMOW ;  and  tlun.  by  th« 
UbersUty  of  PrinoB  JMoaiet  Knnkiii,  wai  aiuUed  to  viut  ^ritDo^ 
EogUmd,  and  HoUmd,  for  the  pn^MM  of  oompleting  hu  education. 
WhiU  At  Paris  ba  aUaodad  iMoa'a  laotura^  and  mada  bimaalf  maater 
d  aaflu  of  tlw  nodan  laagoagaa.  In  1780  ha  xatiiniad  to  RoHia,  in 
ITM  was  appo^rtKl  aeerafeaiT  to  tha  Si  Fatmbuiv  Aeadan^  of 
Sdaoaaa,  and  in  1740  wai  mada  ptodnaor  of  doqeaooa  on  that  offloa 
bainf  fint  analad.  Ha  died  Augnst  6U1, 1789:  WiOumt  takot  for 
anj  ona  dapartmKit  of  litnature,  TrediakoTikj  attamptad  all,  from 
idfla  and  faUo  to  tngady  and  «pio  or  hmdo  poatry.  Of  tha  laat- 
OMUtionad  kind  ia  lua  '-Talamachida,'  wbieh  ia  a  vmifiad  pamphraaa 
ot  FAbAobV  'Tetamaniina,'  a  prednetion  ao  dnU  that  Catharine  IL 
naad  to  Infilflt  the  tMk  of  gattoig  a  hundred  Unaactf  ifebyhaact  aa  a 
panall^  upon  thow  who  infnngad  the  rulas  aatablUied  fin  har  priraU 
pavtiaa  bi  the  HarmttagaL  Nnmarona  aa  th«r  vara,  hia  own  poetical 
nreduotioDa  ware  but  the  amallar  portion  of  hia  literary  laboara;  for 
be  translated  sevonl  hiatorical  wmIu^  and  among  othera  RoUin'a 
'Aneiant  Histoiy/  in  30  Tcdwnai*  twioa  orarf  tha  manoaoript  of  the 
first  tnoalalion  oariag  bain  daatrofed  1^  Are ;  than  wbioh  tbm 
pcrbi^m  a  more  siDgnur  instanaa  oclitmiy  Indnatry  and  panaTanoea 
upon  neord. 

(BaDtefa-Kamanaky,  <5Io«ar  Joitopaaiifllnit>  Liud^L) 
TBEUBECKE.  STAMISLAW,  ona  of  tha  bat  Fteliah  poeta  of  tlio 
aga  of  Ettanialaoa  Aogoatiu,  waa  bom  about  1724,  in  taa  dlatariet  ot 
Onoow.  NotwithatandioK  his  anineDoa  aa  a  niter,  and  that  doling 
tba  grastar  part  of  Ua  Uog  Ufk  ha  oumd  in  tiu  hj^wr  olralaa  of 
■oriaty.TOyfwpartieQhrabaTabaanpiaaerfadoretJlaetodraapaoang 
blm.  In  Ua  yooth  he  apeat  many  yeaia  in  vidtiDg  vaiioua  parte  of 
BaropO)  and  raaided  tm  a  cooaidsaabto  time  at  tba  cmirt  of  Looia  XV. 
Aitatiraida  he  was  for  a  long  time  at  tba  oonrt  of  StanWana,  where  ha 
held  tha  post  of  cbamberiain.  Later  in  Ufa  be  withdraw  almoat 
estirely  from  aoeie^t  larely  seeing  aay  atnogei^  althtngh  be  resided 
In  tbe  iunily  of  Felix  Potoeki  at  Tnlo^n.  At  one  time  be  had  baan 
camarkaUy  abstsDtloai,  oerer  toooUng  either  aDimal  food  or  wine  for 
thirty  yean,  on  whiob  aoeooat  Stanislaaa  oaad  to  call  him  bia  ^ftbago- 
ras.  Lattariy  be  abandoned  that  ligorona  nstem,  whiob  howerer  doaa 
not  aeem  to  have  had  mnoh  inBuanna  upeo  bis  tempaiament,  for  be  ia 
ai^  to  have  been  engaged  in  no  fawer  than  thirty  doel^  all  of  them 
aiii^  ont  of  ocnne  afhir  of  gallantry,  and  in  every  cna  of  wbidi  be 
oama  off  oaa^aaaor.  He  died  Deo.  IS^  181S,  aftar  vaty  Uttta  pre^ona 
Indispoaltini,  at  naarly  ninety  yeara  of  age,  Amaig  Ua  poatieal 
wotsa,  all  of  whtoh  exhibit  great  mastery  «  s^la  and  beaaty  of  Un- 
gnage,  Uiat  entitled '  Zofijowxa'  is  oooaidared  bia  obef-d'cBnTxe,  Tiiis 
prodBotioQ  beloDga  to  a  spedas  of  poetry  now  in  llttis  aateem,  it  being 
a  deacription  of  the  gardena  at  Zofijoiriu,  aa  aatato  in  the  Ukraine 
beloDging  to  the  Potoofci  family;  bat  thon^  tbe  antti***  itM^  i>  bo^ 
oi  the  Ugfaaat  order,  it  ta  treatsd  with  aUU^,  and  tba  wbola 
abovnda  withatrikingbaaatiM;  nor  la  tba  raadaa'a  admlnWod  st  all 
laassBad  by  its  haviog  been  written  when  [ta  anthor  waa  between  the 
aga  (tf  aerenty  and  eighty.  Tbe  wwk  howerw  irtiioh  wonld  probably 
bsTa  moat  of  all  oontrlbutod  to  bb  reputation,  namely,  Us '  History  oc 
Poland,'  baa  never  aecn  tiie  light.  Tbia  manuaoript,  ocMmatiBg  of  two 
bnodrad  sheets,  was  given  ia  tmst  by  Urn  toafriand,  thatit  abould 
notbapobMsbad  on tUsflar  his  death;  fattfe  what  beeama  of  it  baa  not 
been  aaewlatoad.  Tbsra  ja  a  portntt  of  IVamba^  prefixed  to  Aa 
two  Tolnmaaof  Ua  posma,  fofmiw  a  part  of  Bobrowki'a*BttiHotaba 
KlMsykow  faliktoh,'  fnwi  which  inifc  tha  aaeooat  here  g^vaa  la 
derived. 

•TRENCH, REV.  RICHARD  CHEljrEyiX,Arohbiabop of  Dublin, 
ia  tbe  son  of  Richard,  brother  of  tbe  fint  Lord  Aabtown,  by  Kolaain^ 
nand-daugbter  of  Dr.  Ridiard  Chenevix,  fiirmariy  BiabMi  ot  Wrierford. 
He  was  bom  Septomber  9,  1807,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,  in  1829,  without  obtaining  boooois  however  ritoer  hi 
daauoi  or  mathematios.  Having  taken  ordwa,  be  s«rved  a  oooatiy 
ouraoy.  Hia  name  firat  beoame  known  as  a  |>oet  in  1888,  whilst 
holdiu  tha  iacnmbeocy  of  Cordridge^  a  du4>dry  in  the  parish  of 
Bishop  a  Waltbam  in  Haata,  by  the  pnUioatton  of  two  volumes  of  poem% 
written  in  sometbiog  of  tha  aunpte  s^la  of  Wordaw«tik  Hmj  wra 
raapaetivaly  entitled  '  Sabbatlon,  Honor  Kaal^  aad  olb«  FHm%'  and 
'  Tba  story  of  Justin  Martyr.*  Attnctii«  tba  fiivoarable  notioe  (tf  tha 
preai,  tbeae  TtdaoMa  were  shortly  aOarwarda  fbUowed  by  bia  'G«no- 
vevm,'  *  Elegiao  Poema,*  and  '  Poema  from  Baatsm  Bouroea.'  In  1841 
Mi.  Trsnah  resigned  tbe  eharga  of  Ourdridge,  and  became  onrato  to 
Arebdeaeon  (now  BlsU^)  Wilbarforoe  at  Alvar^Kdce^  near  Qoaport ;  in 
1846  ha  waa  presented  1^  Lord  Asbburton  to  the  lairtixy  ol^  Itehen- 
Stoke  Bear  Alraafbrd;  and  on  Ardidsaom  WUberforoa^  promotion  to 
the  aee  of  Oxford,  be  became  hia  T™'m"g  ohaplaia.  b  184fi  and 
1646  be  was  Hulaean  leoturer  at  Cambridge  and  for  a  abort  time 
alao  one  <rf  the  selaet  preadun  of  the  Univernty.  His  <ddaf  pnbUoa- 
tionadwiBgtbebMtfewyear8are:--^iroteean  theHiraolaa/'Notaa 
on  the  Pkmblaa;'  *Lass«u  in  Proverbs;'  all  of  whiob  have  been 
more  than  oooa  reprinted;  "Tb*  Sermon  on  the  Hoont,  UlnslrMed 
fhmi  8tAugnstine;**SaaiadLatiaRMtf7;*  <  l^mmyma  of  the  New 
TMtament;'  *St.  Augustine  as  aa  Interpreter  of  Saiptaie  ;'  and  a 
renuukably  naeAil  treatise  on  the  'Study  of  Words,*  baiDg  the 
■abataaea  of  aog»  leetuwa  dattwwd  to  the  Dioossan  Tndafag  OolUfe 
atWiaabMtan  j 
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In  1847  Kr.  Treo^  waa  ^>p<dntad  theotogiaal  pr^aaaor  and 
examiner  at  King's  Collage^  Londan,  and  more  reoenUy  one  of  the 
examiaaiB  for  eo^oeer  and  artillsfy  qipointmente  at  Woolwich.  In 
185i,  be  was  an  DnBueMesfol  oandidato  for  the  repraeentation  of  tba 
Mohdasoonry  of  Winobetter  in  convocation,  the  revival  of  whota 
aative  powwa  be  ia  ondentood  to  advooatei  In  185^  the  death  of 
the  lato  Bov.  Dr.  Bnddand  [BooEun^  Bsv.  Wnxuvl,  he  wai  nomi- 
nated by  Lord  Pelmenton  to  the  deatiery  of  Weetmuuter.  On  the 
deaUi  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  Dean  Treodi  waa  oreated  ArcUuabop 
of  Dublin,  November  1863. 

TAENCHARO.  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  aeeretaty  of  state  in  tba 
raign  of  William  III.,  was  bom  ia  1660,  and  was  tba  seooud  son  of 
Tliomas  Tranobard,  Eaa.,  of  W<dverton  ia  Dorsetshire,  the  then  head 
of  tha  aaoieot  aad  wedtby  family  of  the  Trencbarda.  Anthony  b 
Wood  givsa  the  following  aooonnt  of  Sir  John  Trenchard's  birth  and 
•duoation :  "  was  bQnie  of  puritsnical  parents  in  Dorsotahir«,  beoame 
probationary  fiellow  of  New  College  in  a  nvilian's  place  an.  1665,  aged 
fifteen  yean  or  mora,  entered  in  the  puldio  library  aa  a  student  in  the 
oivil  law,  32nd  October,  1668,  went  to  the  Temple  before  be  took  a 
degree  beoame  banistor  and  councilloaE.**  ('Atbeua  Oxoaianae^' 
vol.  iv.,  p.  BUasli  edition.)  The  aoooanfc  eharaoteriitieally  pro- 
ceeds, "  hw^  to  promote  Oatea  Us  plot,  busy  wionit  paplrta,  tbe 
prerogative  and  all  that  way."  Trendiard  was  cXeoted  member  for 
Taunton  in  Charles  IL's  third  pariiament^  whieb  met  on  the  6th 
Ifarob,  1679,  and  was  dissolved  <m  the  ISth  of  July  in  tbe  aame  year. 
Anthoin  b  Wood  srroBeonsly  statea  that  he  was  first  elected  in  the 
suooeedmg  pariianieatk  whiob,  having  been  called  on  tbe  1st  Ootobar, 
167B,  waa  not  allowed  to  amembia  until  the  same  diy  and  month  In  1080. 
In  tbia  lastnwntionad  parliaount  Tranobard  took  a  prominent  part  ia 
anppwt  of  tlie  Sselusion  Bill,  and  waa  generally  s  aesloua  member  of 
tbe  of^wdtion  party.  He  was  among  those  ^>prebel]ded  in  1683,  on 
the  au^icion  of  the  Aotestant  pm,  of  whioh  Lord  Russell  and 
Sydney  wete  made  tbe  victims.  It  waa  told  against  him  that  be  bad 
wg"gfd  to  raise  a  body  of  man  from  TanatoiL  He  denied  this  am 
exaaunation,  wd  LordBoMdl  also  denied  all  knowledge  of  it;  bat 
be  waa  oomndtted  to  pilsoa.  "  One  part  of  Ua  guilt,"  aays  Bumet, 
**  was  well  known ;  be  waa  the  first  man  who  bad  moved  the  exolusicm 
in  the  Houae  of  Commims  :  so  be  was  reckoned  a  lost  man"  ('  Hiatory 
of  His  Own  Timsi'  voL  iL,  p.  857.  Sro,  ed.  1823).  He  was  anerwarda 
bowevw  disobaiged  from  prisMi  fur  want  of  a  aaeoadwitaeaaagaiDat 
bim,  <Bvalyn*s  *  Diaiy,'  vol.  iil,  b  lOf.) 

After  the  neoeadon  of  Jamsa  IL*  Traachard  engagsd  to  anpport  the 
dake  of  Uonmouth  In  his  foolish  iovaaioo,  and  on  the  almoat  im- 
madlato  fsUora  of  the  dnke'aattompt  he  fled  into  Franos.  (Dalrymple's 
*U«Doira  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,'  voL  i.,  p.  178.)  He  ia  aiid  to 
liave  bom  dining  with  hia  rdative^  Mr.  W.  Speko^  at  Bmiuatar,  when 
he  received  inteUigenoe  of  the  deiaat  of  the  dt^  of  Uonmouth'a  army 
ai  Bedgamoor ;  ha  immediately  mounted  Ua  borae  and  advised  Mr. 
Spdu  to  do  tbe  same ;  be  suoeaeded  in  akaUng  Ua  way  to  Weymouth, 
where  ha  took  aUp  fw  France ;  and  the  story  goes  m  to  saj,  that  at 
tbe  moment  he  was  embarking^  bis  ftiend  Mr.  Speke  was  bangmg 
before  bis  own  door  at  Ilminater  (Buike'a  'History  of  the  Com- 
monen^'  vol  iv.,  p.  78).  He  remaipad  abroad  tili  things  had  ripened 
finr  tbe  Revolatian  of  1688. 

Treodbardwas  member  for  Dorohaatar  in  tbeeoaventioa  parliament 
iriiioh  ^aood  William  and  Maiy  en  the  throne  His  earvicea  to 
William  ware  rewarded  by  Ua  being  made  first,  sNjeaQt,  then  chief 
jnatioe  of  Chester  and  a  knight,  and  lastly,  in  the  aprbig  of  1693, 
aecretary  of  ststa.  He  reoeived  tbia  last  appointment  at  tbe  aame 
time  that  Somera  waa  elevated  from  the  attomay-ganeralship  to  be 
lord  keepw;  and  these  two  Kpptdntments  ware  held  of  great  im- 
Mttaneakaa  bring  algna  of  WilUua'a  desire  to  retain  to  tbe  Whigi^ 
from  whom  be  had  fiinr  a  time  alienated  Umaelt;  Intiw  spring  of  the 
next  yaar  Lord  Shrewsbury  returned  to  the  other  asorrta^dito  of 
atatfl^  and  tbe  govemmMit  waa  made  oompletdy  WU^  Sir  John 
Tranobard  died  on  tbe  20tb  of  April,  1696. 

Opposite  obaraoters  have  been  drawn  of  bim  by  Aathony  b  Wood 
and  Bidiop  Burnet.  Tbe  former  calls  him  "  a  man  of  turbulent  and 
aspiring  spfarit-"  Baznat'a  ebnraater  «f  Urn  ia  aa  follows  :  "He  had 
beea  eng^iied  far  with  the  I>uke  <tf  Monmoatb,  aa  waa  told  former^. 
He  got  ont  <d  I^ij^d,  and  lived  aame  yean  beyond  sea,  and  had  a 
right  understanding  of  aSaiia  abroad.  He  waa  a  oalm  and  aedato 
man,  and  waa  UKua  more  moderate  than  oould  have  been  expected, 
abue  be  wu  a  laadiog  man  in  a  party.  He  bad  too  great  a  regard  to 
the  stars  and  too  little  to  raligioa."  The  last  fsature  in  the  gbaractw 
whiob  Bnmet  baa  dmwn  is  illostrated  by  a  atocy  of  Wood's.  *'Att 
•atndogw  told  liim  fbrmeriy  that  he  abould  each  a  yaar  be  iat* 
priaoned,8tMdiayaar  like  to  be  banged,  socbayear  be  promoted  to  a 
great  place  in  the  law,  auob  a  year  Itlghv,  and  such  a  year  dia^  wbloh 
all  came  to  pate,  as  he  told  Dr.  Qibboas  on  bis  death-bed." 

TRKNCHABD,  JOHN,  a  political  writer  of  aome  oelebritv  ia  bia 
day,  was  born  in  1662.  He  was  a  member  of  a  junior  branob  of  the 
■aaelunily  H  tba  anttfert  of  the  preoeding  article,  and  was  the  eldaet 
eon  <rf  WUliam  Trencbard,  bq^ef  Oottaridg«it>  Doiaetshiie,  by  EUea» 
dat^tsrofSira«orgeNorton.orAhbotoLaigbinSonMrsetBbira.  On 
SiSSii^Sij  ^""^  ^  ^^^^  ^  Vxantibud,  hi*  graadMH^ 
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fau  bllsn  ioto  til*  MTor  of  nukiag  him  tiit  mki  «r  ^  John  Tna- 
ohurd,  to  whom  ha  wu  bnt  diatently  rolated.  Tho  Mttul  degno  of 
vali^onabip  mtf  bo  own  in  Borke'i '  Hiatorr  of  the  Oommonen,*  Yoh 
Jr.,  pp.  t4  vnor       1^  to  otbon.   For  initatnec^  th« 

mttar  ropnaonta  him  u  hmving  been  bom  ia  166%  instMd  of 
166%  Str  John  Tranohard  himMlf  hftviDK  boen  born  ht  1660.  ThgM 
mbtakM  hsTobeeo  oopiad  in Chalmon'a  'Biographic*!  Dictioniry '  and 
the '  Biographia  UaiversaUa." 

Mr.  Trenobard  was  adaoatad  for  the  law,  and  waa  oallad  to  tha  bar. 
But  his  forlozM  not  raquiring  that  he  ahoatd  follow  a  proftaalon,  h« 
left  the  bar  fbr  what  waa  to  him  the  more  emgeoial  puranlt  of 
poUtioa.  The  author  of  the  Life  in  the  *Kogr»phla  Britaanlea'  taja, 
"  By  the  deaeaaa  of  an  onele,  and  a  marriage  to  a  gentlewoman  with  a 
ooDiiderable  fortone,  be  came  into  the  poesnaion  of  a  good  estate,  and 
the  proapect  of  a  muoh  batter,  whioh  alao  fell  into  hia  hands  on  the 
denuM  of  hia  &tber  in  1695,  whom  he  aoeoeeded  likewiae  in  the 
House  of  CommooB,  being  akcted  a  burgees  for  Taanton  in  1695."  A 
great  deal  of  thta  is  inoorreot  Sir  John  Trench ard  died  in  1696,  bat 
Mr.  Trenchard'a  father  did  not  die  till  1710.  Mr.  Trsnobard  waa 
eleeted  for  the  parliament  that  met  in  1695,  bot  aa^  not  for  Taunton, 
but  for  Warehsim.  And  it  Is  probable  that  the  aooonnt  of  the  ibrtane 
acquired  by  marriage,  and  by  the  death  of  an  ancle,  is  a  mistake 
arising  oat  of  Hr.  Trenehard'a  inheriting,  after  his  £ither^«  deaUi, 
from  hia  maternal  grandfltthar.  Sir  0«org«  Norton. 

In  1698  Mr.  Trenehard  paUlahed,  In  oonjunoUon  with  Mr.  Moyla^  a 
pamphlet  eotiUed  '  An  Axgoment  ahowing  tbat  a  Standing  Army  is 
inooDsistent  with  a  Free  QoTemment,  and  absolntely  dastriiettve  to 
the  Conatitntion  of  the  English  Monarohy.'  The  qoesUon  of  a  standing 
amy  being  at  tbat  time  seriously  agitated,  thia  pamphlet  is  Bald  to 
hsTo  prodooed  a  oonnderable  ^eot.  It  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately *A.  8boH  History  of  StaadiDg  Armiea  in  England.'  In 
169S  Mr.  lYaodiard  was  ehosen  l^the  Hoose  of  Cbmmona  one  of 
seTen  oommlaaioneTa  for  taking  on  aeooont  of  the  forfeited  eatatee  in 
Irelud ;  and  he  was  one  of  ue  four  who  rignod  the  report  tnolnding 
the  printa  estate  or  that  whi^  had  belonged  to  James  IL  in  right 
of  uie  crown,  which  William  had  granted  to  hhs  mistrese,  Ladj 
Orkney.  A  warm  debate  airoae  out  of  thia  report  ia  the  Hoose  of 
Commona,  whldi  ia  to  bonad  In  ths'FkrUameataiy  mstocy.'  Tk» 
repOTi  wu  i^pHmd  of  bf  th*  Hoaao*  but  great  oAmea  to  ttw 
king. 

In  1700  lb  TiencAurd  publiahed  'A  Vtiaxti  HlatiHy  <rf  Snpentii' 
tion;'  ' Constdcratimis  on  the  Ptiblio  Dshto;*  and  'A  Comparison  of 
the  Proposals  of  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Company.'  He  publidted, 
hi  1719,  two  addilioDal  pamphleta  entitled  *  TkouOim  on  the  Posi^ 
Bill,' and 'Bafleotiotts  on  the  Old  Whig.*  In  1730  h*  began,  in  oon- 
jtmoUon  nith  Mr.  Thomas  Oordon,  a  Sootohmsn,  wliotn  ha  bad  taken 
soma  lime  before  into  his  hoose,  and  em|doyed  as  an  amaBnensiB,  a 
series  of  letters  on  political  questions,  under  the  stgnatoM  of  Oato 
and  Dicwenea,  which  appeared  first  in  the  London,  and  then  in  the 
British,  Jounial;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  ooojunotion  with  the  same 
gentleman,  he  began  a  paper  called  the  *  Independent  Whig,'  whteb 
waa  deroted  to  the  anhjeots  of  rellg^  and  ehnroh  govanmant. 
[GoAOov,  TtooiuB.]  Theaetwo  aeriea  ttf  letters  went  on  till  17S9»  on 
the  17th  of  December  in  whioh  year,  Mr.  Trenehard  died. 

After  tSx.  Trenehard'a  death,  Mr.  Oordon  eoUeoted  Oato'a  letters^ 
and  pobliabed  tiiem  in4  Tola.  12bw.  In  the  prefiwa  to  the  we^  he 
baa  dtetohed  the  eharkoter  of  Us  Mend  and  bmelbetor,  juitifyhig  his 
enlogy  by  saying  "that  ha  has  Mi  Um  no  hitter  than  his  own  great 
alnlHies  and  many  Tlrtaes  aet  him;  that  his  fitttings  were  small,  fala 
talents  extraordinary,  his  proWty  equal  to  his  talmts,  and  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  ablest  and  one  at  tiie  moat  usofolman  that  ever  aweoontiy 
was  blessed  wlthaL"  Mr.  Gordon  alao  pobliahed,  after  Mr.  Tren- 
chard's  death,  the  papers  whtdi  had  i^qpearsd  «f  tha  'Independent 
Whi&'  in  3  Tola.  12mo;  and  at  the  end  of  tha  aeeoBd  Tolnme  la 
printed  a  long  Latin  inscription  on  Mr.  fIVaadiard'a  tnnb,  wUtdi  liad 
proceeded  trma  Mr.  Gozdoa'e  pen.  This  inscription  ia  prhited  also  ia 
the  note*  to  the  life  in  the  '  Biogiapfaia  Britam^'  Mr.  Gordon  con- 
tinued the  '  Independent  Whig'  after  the  death  of  his  eoadjuter,  and 
made  two  additional  volomeo.  The  four  Tolomea  of  the  '  Independent 
Whig,'  and  'Cato'a  Lattera,'  have  both  paasad  through  aereraleditiona. 
They  both  excited  moob  totarest  when  tbCT  were  fink  pnUtdiad  and 
for  some  time  after;  bat  are  now  little  Ntd  or  known* 

Mr.  Trenehard  had  married  a  dan^tec  of  Kr  WlUtnn  Blaekett,  of 
Korthumbwland,  bot  liad  no  ehUdxetk  Of  Us  widow  we  are  tdd, 
tha^  "finding  Mr.  Gordon  very  useful  in  nwnaging  bar  aAdra,  A» 
eontinned  him  in  her  sendoe,  waa  much  plenaed  wiUi  his  company, 
and,  having  paid  a  deoent  tribnto  of  tsars  to  the  raenmy  of  her 
deeeaaed  hnaMnd,  entned  Mme  time  after  into  a  aeeond  marriage 
with  this  ingenious  friend  and  oompanion,  who  had  aevecal  ddldren 
by  her."   [JBiognphia  BrUaumtea.) 

TRBNCK,  BABOy  FftMTZ  YON,  WM  Wni  at  Begglo  in  GUabrla, 
on  tha  1st  of  January  1711.  Hia  fUher  wu  a  genenl  in  the  Anstikn 
aerrioe,  and  took  him  when  only  deren  yean  old  to  serve  in  the  war 
agabat  Spidn.  At  this  tender  age  he  was  preeeot  and  actoally  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Mdario.  He  was  afterwarda  aent  to  tha  militoiT 
academy  at  Vienna,  and  baTiog  paaaed  fals  examination  with  great 
distinction,  ba  was  app«rfntad  oomet  in  tha rsglment,  PsUy.  Hlaaxtm* 
atdiBai7  phyikal  ltnBgtl^  nnitod  irilh  an  nBoornmni  di|p«e  of  teod^, 


ttanibsled  itaslf  Ten  oariy,  and  brongfat  hfaA  Into  many  diffloultiea 
Whan  only  aeTonteen,  his  buiar  haTing  refaaad  to  mpglj  him  with  more 
money  for  his  extravaganoe^  he  applted  to  a  fanner  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  and  upon  raceiTisg  a  refusal  there  alao,  he  cut  the  man'a  head 
off.  This  attair  waa  boshed  up  with  great  diffleulty,  and  ha  waa  aent 
to  Boaeia,  where  by  hia  nUitary  talents  and  dauntieaa  courage  he  aoon 
gained  the  friendship  of  Manbal  Mitnnieh,  and  was  made  wpuin  of 
huamn.  A  short  time  after  he  had  vaeaiTed  hk  oommiaaion,  he 
attacked  a  wlude  Torkiah  regiment  near  Bndiaras^  eontrary  to  the 
expresB  (mlsrs  ctf  his  colonel,  with  his  small  troop,  aitd  gained  a 
deoided  viotory.  Upon  his  return  the  oolonel  reprimanded  him  for 
his  diaobedieQce ;  he  answered  by  a  Uow,  wtiMdi  felled  hia  superior 
offleer  to  the  ground.  For  tiiis  offenee  ha  was  eentenoed  by  a  ooort- 
martisl  to  be  wlupped  ont  of  the  regimen^  a  pnniahmant  at  that 
period  still  inflicted  In  BamSm  mm  oommlarioned  offioan.  WUla  be 
was  awiUthig  the  exaontion  of  tnis  lantenoe  in  his  tent,  he  beard  that 
a  brisk  engagemott  with  the  Turks  waa  taking  i^aee^  ud  Marabal 
Utinaioh  being  near,  he  oaUsd  out  to  the  marshal,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  pardon  him,  provided  he  brought  back  within  an  hour  three 
Turks'  heads.  The  maEsfaal  aasnted,  and  Trenck  immediattty  leaped 
upon  the  flnt  bona  he  saw,  galiq>ad  into  the  midat  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  withha  half  an  hour  with  four  Turks'  heeds 
anspeoded  from  the  ponund  of  Us  saddleb  Bat  shortly  after  he  waa 
eentenoed  to  death  for  a  still  greater  Tiolation  of  disoipliiie,  and  it  waa 
onlythroi^b  Mttonloh's  Influeoee  that  hia  aentwioe  waa  commuted 
first  into  banishment  to  Kbaria,  and  at  lest  to  six  m<»tths'  hard  labour. 
This  punishment  he  had  to  undergo  at  £iew,  and  iamediattiy  after 
be  retired  to  his  eatataa  in  Croatia*  The  Ansttian  prorineea  on  the 
Toritidi  ftontiera  brin|k  after  tho  war,  infoated  witti  nnmarooa  and 
weUorganiBad  bandi  of  robbers^  TVenck  Tolontarily  leried  a  force  oi 
a  thooaand  men  among  hb  own  tenants,  and  sueoeeded  in  a  vaty  abort 
time  in  olearing  the  oountiy  of  theee  dangerona  enemiea.  A  short 
time  afterwards  distnrbanoas  breaking  out  in  Hungary  on  the  occasion 
of  Maria  Tberesa's  Bueoeesion  to  the  thnme,  Trenok  offered  bis  own 
and  tiie  secTloea  of  hia  men.  Ids  regiment  of  fUidoara,  as  bo  ealled 
them,  to  the  yoong  ompraas.  lUa  ote  was  noeapted,  and  Trenok 
went  to  Tiennk  The  distorbanoea  were  howerer  aoon  padfied  by 
Maria  Thereea's  herc^  condnet  at  Fnebar^  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
army  aa  the  Udne  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of 
Prinee  Chasiee.  Hare  he  again  distlngnithed  himaelf  by  his  hnrery 
and  miUtanr  ddll,  hut  at  the  same  time  by  bis  rapacity  and  brutal 
foroeity.  it  was  rainolpally  Trenok  who  oorered  Piinoe  Cbariea'a 
oelebratad  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  his  maroh  through  Barada 
he  took  fiTO  fortified  ptacea  in  leas  than  thiea  weeka.  ItwrnOdlead 
too  £u  here  to  reme  the  w^-autiientuated  acta  of  plunder  and 
eroelty  which  he  committed,  but  be  and  hie  Pandoora  were  aa  mmdt 
dreaded  orer  the  whole  empire,  as  Tilly  and  his  men  in  the  Thirty 
Tean^  War.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the  aray  against 
SMorie  the  Orai^  and  alter  tha  battie  ef  Soran  (Septembor  14, 
1746)  he  undertook  to  take  the  kb«  by  anrprtoa  at  Oollin,andto 
oarry  tUmoffprisonsft  In  this  he  failed  with  great  loes  of  men ;  but 
he  gat  a  la^  boo^,  as  he  captured  nnderic^s  tent  and  all  tbat  It 
oontelnad  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna  a  eonrt-martial  was  held  over 
Um,  soms  of  his  own  offloect  accodng  him  of  having  reoeired  biUMa 
from  the  enemy,  heddaa  unexampled  cmalty  and  avarioa.  At  Us  first 
ezanthiatiott  one  of  the  jndgos  used  some  disieapeotfol  expressiona 
towarda  Prince  Cbarlea;  T^»nsk,witii  tiiefiiiy  and  atrongtii  of  n  tiger, 
jumped  at  him,  neatly  throttled  him,  and  would  have  thrown  him  out 
of  a  high  window  if  the  guard  had  not  tiastaned  to  intanfneb  He  waa 
confined  at  Tisnna  f(ir  vpwaida  of  a  year,  wlien  Baroness  Laatook,  a 
lady  to  irtiom  he  waa  betrothed,  eSsoted  Ua  aaei^M  by  large  bribea  to 
Ms  jailers,  who  eoanlTed  at  Us  fMgninK  to  be  dead.  He  was  earrled 
inaoefBntobebaiied,bvtMaean  as  tiM  fimswd  proaaasion  had  got 
ootoide  ttia  town  nti%  hn  Jomped  ont  at  i%  ooncad  Umarif  with  « 
cloak,  mounted  a  bona  iriuoh  stood  prepared,  end  made  hia  way  to 
Brogea  in  the  NetheidaBds,  where  he  waa  howerer  aoon  amated  again, 
and  waa  taken,  heavily  loaded  wtth  vbaltm,  to  Otaeta.  Here  to  a  fife  <tf 
deapondenoy  he  took  poiseai,  and  died  Ootobarl,  1749.leaTi^  hto 
great  wealth  to  his  ooudn  hedario^  irito  Iimmvw  did  not  dariva  mnah 
benefit  from  the  bequaat. 

{M4matm  dm  Bmv»  AnM  4e  IVwufc  dorltenar  V.  deTrandc,  1 
Tot  Stc^  TuriM,  1787 ;  Xeften  and  Tkatm  dtF  nmAs,  Ten  Watenaaon, 
3  T^  8to,  Leipaift  16S7;  M4m»iret  dit  Prinee  dt  lA^ikt,  3toU.  Sto^ 
^^enne,  1816.) 

TBBNOE,  BABON  FBBDEBIO  TON  DEB,  bom  at  Konigsberg^ 
Fefamary  16, 1796w  His  mother  waa  a  von  Dsndian,  and  both  parenta 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  booase  in  East  Proasia. 
Hh  father  had  aarved  with  diatinotion  as  majorgeoeral  in  the  Pnntim 
army.  The  young  baron  diatwigoished  himself  Tecy  early  by  eKtn* 
ordhisry  preoooity :  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  aa  a  student 
of  law  and  bellaa  lettrea  at  the  nniTSt^y  of  hit  native  plae^  and 
passed  the  osnal  axamioatiott  with  great  disttnotion.  One  year  Utter  he 
ibaght  a  dael  witit  one  of  tiie  moat  oelebrated  awordsmen  at  Kdniga* 
berg,  whom  he  wounded  and  diaarawd.  In  hia  sixteenth  year  Count 
Lottum,  one  of  Usrsktioos,  and  aautontgiumial  to  Frederic  (after- 
waida  the  Great),  took  Um  to  BsrUn^wbara  tho 
mmrinlad  Una  oada^  nd  aoon  aftnards,  harlng 
uuuaduu  liiM lunakta nl tha  yoag  An^MUhvl 
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ko  ft  oomatoy  In  Ui  body'ftiardt  at  tiist  time  oonndsred  the  most 
■plendid  and  gallaot  ngimeDt  in  Buropa,  in  which  the  rank  of  amy 
offioer  wai  three  degreas  higher  than  in  other  regimaote.  Tha  lingua 
favour  and  hia  own  amiable  ma&nov  procured  mm  many  fiienda  at 
oourt,  bat  at  the  aame  time  ex«itad  envy  and  malice.  The  foundation 
of  hiaflnalflrta  iaaaldtobaTCbaenlaidftbcrattwoyaaxa  afttfmrdaat 
ft  baU  gt  w  at  tiia  nyal  caade  at  StaMn,  la  oelabrathm  of  the  maniaga 
of  the  Priooeaa  tjlrike,  the  king's  eldeat  aistor,  «ith  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  yonngeat  aiatar,  the  Frineeaa  Amelia,  ia  said  to  have 
noticed  him,  to  IwTe  invited  him  to  aae  liar  at  her  private  apartmente, 
and  to  have  ohsrished  a  Tioleot  paaaion  for  him  ever  afterwarda.  In 
an  ugaarded  moment  he  ia  aaid  to  have  boaated  of  tha  fafoora  ihown 
him  ^  hia  royal  miitresa.  Thia  waa  reported  to  tha  king,  who, 
althoiq;h  be  did  not  think  proper  to  poidah  hia  indiacretion,  took  a 
dedded  diaUka  to  him,  and  watohed  erevy  opportaoity  of  viiiting  him 
mott  aaverely  for  trifling  Atolta  in  militaty  diadplineL  Thia  atory, 
ambelliabed  with  many  romantio  incidenia,  originatea  principally  irith 
French  wtitera,  who  in  many  inataneea  oontndiot  themeelTea  aa  to 
datea  and  other  zoattata.  That  an  imprudent  attaohmoit  between 
T^eook  and  the  i»rfaMMiexiitedaaDiiot  be  doubted;  but  thai Piredaiifv 
riolent  end  paMonate  as  he  waa  In  all  Ua  ^vate  eonoecai,  dHinld 
bftTa  prataDoed  bUndneai  in  ao  in^ortanl  a  mailer,  and  ahould  eran 
have  eontioned  to  beetow  &Tonra  upon  ttie  man  who  bad  dUumonted 
hia  sister's  name,  ia  difficult  to  sredii. 

Daring  the  war  between  Pmasia  and  Austria  he  waa  plaoed  on  the 
king's  atMT,  and  diatiogaiahed  himaalf  on  sevwal  oooasiona,  partiaularly 
whan  hia  coaiAn,  Fnm  Tmek,  attanqitad  to  take  the  Ung  pitenar 
Burpriaa  at  CoIUa  A  abort  ttme  afterwarda  bit  conabi  addraaoad 
him  a  letter,  returning  him  soma  of  his  boraaa  whiah  his  randoora  had 
taken  upon  one  of  their  foraging  ezpeditiona.  This  dreumatanoe  he 
mentioned  in  preaenoa  of  a  Cdonel  Jasohinaky,  whe  owed  him  » 
eonaidarable  sum  of  money,  and  who  at  Berlin  was  known  to  be  hie 
aecret  enemy.  Thia  man  artfoUj  parauaded  him  to  a  oorreapondenoe 
with  hia  cousin,  bo  bimoelf  nndartaUng  to  Connnl  ttw  lattea  hj 
meana  of  hia  nustraas,  the  wife  of  the  Sanm  reaidont,  Xadame  de 
Broasat^  Several  lettera  paeaed  in  thia  way  open  ihnngh  Jatohinsky's 
bands,  until  ha  got  potaeaaion  of  c«e  In  which  some  highly  imprudent 
expreasiona  were  found,  whiidi  he  immediately  cauaed  to  be  laid 
before  the  king^  The  result  waa,  that  Tren<&  waa  oashiered  and  aent 
[tflooner  to  the  forti&oation  of  Qlata,  not  hj  a  formal  aantene^  but 
an  order  from  the  Uag^  who  ezpreosed  hia  intention  at  the  aame  tim* 
lo  keep  him  tbfrolbraie  year;  evidence  enonf^  it  would  Beani,that 
he  only  meant  to  punish  bia  oorraepondenea  with  the  enemy,  and  no 
other  or  greater  crime.  At  fiiat  he  waa  treated  aooordlog  to  hia 
rank,  and  with  all  pootible  indolgmce;  but  when  it  was  diaoovared 
that  he  had  eaveral  timea,  by  bribti^  attempted  and  neuly  affected  his 
oso^fte^  he  waa  idaoad  in  tdoae  confinement.  On  the  24th  of  December 
1748,  he  netarllialeaa  meeeeded  in  making  Us  eaeap^  by  the  sMiBtanoe 
of  and  togAbw  with  Hqor  SdielL  With  great  fotigue  and  danger  he 
reached  ma  mother's  rendenoe  in  Brandenburg,  whenoe  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  amply  famished  with  meuey.  A  strict  inveatigation  waa 
ordered  bj  tiie  kln^  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  he  had 
efieoted  hia  eae^te ;  the  leault  <rf  whioh  waa  the  cusoovery  that  hise 
anma  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  the  Priaoess  Amelia.  It  ia  higUf 
probabU  that  this  was  tlie  firs*  ttmo  Ibat  FMoite  knew  of  hii  ab£BA 
attftchmanti  and  from  tiila  period  anal  be  dated  hia  inlenae  and  obdu- 
rate hatred  of  Tmick.  In  the  mean  time  ^ranok  had  got  into  fiMoh 
troobleaat  Vienna,  which  he  himself  prinripally  attributes  to  the  intri- 
gues of  his  conain  Frans,  notwitbstaading  he  was  in  priaon  at  the  time 
on  a  criminal  charge.  He  left  Vienna  in  diagnst,  and  went  to  Russia, 
where,  through  the  reocHamendation  at  the  Euj^iah  ambaawdor  (to 
whom  Predorio  himaelf  had  introdnoed  him  at  Boiin,  under  bbe 
flattering  title  of  *  HatadOT  de  ma  jeuneoBe*),  he  waa  wall  neaivad,  and 
appointed  captain  of  a  troop  of  hiMars.  Here  he  might  have  lived 
peaeeaUy  and  ocmtttit,  being  in  high  favour  with  the  empraaa,  and 
having  aoquired  considerable  wealth  thiongh  a  Ugtaj  of  a  Roaaian 
prinoeaa;  but  the  Prosaian  ambaesador,  Co  ant  OolCx,  left  nothing 
undone  to  injure  him,  pretending  that  be  acted  thus  ia  aooHdanoa 
with  inatruotkoa  from  tiio  Ung  hia  martar.  Hh  oonrin  at  Viann^ 
who  was  now  dead,  had  made  him  hia  betr.  Upon  tUa  bo  datamined 
to  leave  Rusna;  and  after  having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hoi* 
land,  he  returned  to  Vienna  to  ta£e  poteeaaion  of  hia  inhecitaaoe.  Fresh 
dlffioultiea  awaited  him  there.  His  eoosin's  eatates  were  under  aequea- 
tration,  and  after  ezpenaiva  and  vezatioua  snita,  he  agreed  to  a  oom- 
promiae,  by  whiidi  he  received  75.000  fiorina,  and  the  appdintoiant  of 
a  captainqy  in  a  isghnant  of  bnasan.'  In  1748  be  umA  to  Fnaaia  to 
vUii  his  fsmily ;  and  st  DaataiK  whan  on  tbe  point  <rf  ombaAing  for 
Sweden,  ovring  to  some  hints  of  impending  dawer  whleh  he  had 
received,  he  waa  arrested  by  a  par^  of  hossara,  and  taken  prisoner  to 
SerUn.  He  was  at  first  treated  well,  bat  his  Intampente  language 
wl  even  tiireats  against  the  kinj^  harried  on  his  £ste.  He  waa  takm 
to  Magdeburg,  uud  confined  In  a  oell  mdorgronad,  and  almost  with- 
Ootligbt  Hissuffniags,and  hiabddfdaaparaHaadalmaoksaeona- 
fUl  attempts  to  escape,  may  be  riad  in  bia  own  ITemoiri.  After  two 
soldiera  bad  suffbrad  death  for  oonnivbg  at  his  attempts  to  regain  hia 
liberty,  and  sevenl  othw  plota  had  been  discovered,  a  |Mrison  was  at 
laat  boUt  on  purpoae  for  Um,  In  which  be  waa  ehatnad  to  the  walls 
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yeara  mor^  till  at  laat  hia  relations  auoceeded  in  softening  EMerie's 
obduracy ;  and  on  the  S4th  December  1768,  he  waa  released  upon  oon- 
dititm  of  leaving  tite  kingdom.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  again  arreated  on  aooount  of  hta  violent  langoage  againat  Fredeiie. 
Tbe  emperor  however  having  oonvineed  himaelf  by  a  peraoaal  inta^ 
vifw  that  his  woids  wece  the  mare  outbreak  of  unmeaning  rage  after 
bis  dreadhil  suftring^  Bat  him  free^  paid  him  the  amara  <^  his  aalsry 
aa  a  captain,  and  adviaed  him  to  retire  in  order  to  reoovar  hia  health 
and  hia  spirits.  He  settled  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  bnigomaster  De  Broe,  and  oommeaoed  buaioeaa  aa  a  wioe-mer^ 
chanL  He  went  Bcveral  times  to  Bogland  upon  oommeroial  afitur^ 
bnt  notwitbatanding  all  his  ezertioos  hia  aflUr^  did  not  proaper,  and 
he  beoame  a  bankmpt.  After  this  new  ntisfortane  be  wrote  artiidaa 
of  rather  a  dsmoeratte  tendency  fw  sevenl  periodical  pablioationa; 
and  in  1787,  after  the  death  of  Frederio  tiie  Qreat,  he  published  his 
ICemoin,  for  the  oopjright  of  which  he  reeeived  a  very  large  auml  From 
that  time  he  became  for  a  time  a  diatinguiahed  peiata  in  tha  world. 
Hts  book  waa  translated  into  almost  all  Eoropean  languagea;  the 
ladies  at  Faria,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  wore  ringa,  necklaces,  bonoeta^  and 

ewns  h  la  Tnnek,  and  not  lass  than  saven  difiereak  theatrieal  piecea 
which  be  was  the  hero  were  brought  out  on  the  Ftandi  stages  The 

S\t  foUoiring  be  once  mora  visited  Berlin;  but  althoogh  he  was 
dly  reoeived  by  the  king,  it  eeems  that  he  waa  disappointed  in  hia 
expectations,  and  he  returned  to  Ais-la-Chapelle,  where  he  oommenoed 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  uoder  tbe  tiUe  of  *  L'Ami  dea 
Hommea,'  in  whidb  he  proebimed  himaelf  a  champion  of  the  new 
Frendi  dootriaea.  Kaotiag  with  Itttla  enoonngsmsn^  he  went  to 
Pub  in  1792,  joined  a  Jaoobin  dub^  and  was  aftermrda  a  lealoaa  adhe- 
rent to  the  Mountain  party,  whioh  nevertbeleaa  betrayed,  aoouaed 
him,  and  brought  him  to  tha  guillotine  ea  the  SSth  July  17&4,  Yet 
on  the  Boaffold,  and  in  his  elzty-eighth  year,  be  gave  proof  of  hia 
ungovernable  paasiona;  Ha  barangoed  Uie  surrounding  multitude, 
and  when  hia  bead  was  on  the  hiotk.  he  onoe  more  attempted  to  give 
nttscaaoo  to  bte  vebeoienoa^  and  tbe  eaeonticsMr  had  to  bold  bim  by 
bis  ulver  locks  to  meet  the  btal  stroke. 

(Friedrieh  T^renk's  MtrtwOrd^ie  Ltbmuge$AidU4  mm  ikm  tdbit 
laehriaen,  2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1787 ;  MedUtUimu  dm  Sanm  lU  frendb 
dona  ta  Priaon  d  MagtMtovirg,  orec  w*  pr4ou  kiitoriqtu  de  te»  vuU- 
hum,  1  voL  8vo,  Paris,  1768;  DenhoOrdigktiteii  vo»  Frtj/kerm  von 
JMm,  Berlin,  1812 ;  D.  Thi4banlt,  Fr4d4ria  U  Orand,  <m  Sotanin 
9iMgt  mt  d>  A  £trU^  S  wta,  8vo,  ]ft«i^  1801 ;  LAm  wtd 
Thattem  dtr  TrmUce  mm  TTafarsMnn,  8  vdIb.  8vo,  Leipsig.  1887.) 

TBENTO,  ANTONIO  DA,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Anttmio  FantonL  He  was  bom  at  Trante  about  the  commencement 
of  the  16tik  eentary;  and  waa,  aoe<Hrdiag  to  Vsaari,  the  pupil  of  Par- 
mt^ano  at  Parma.  Farmigiano  employed  Antonio  to  engrave  hia 
worka  in  wood,  and  he  waa  <me  of  the  first  and  mott  eminent  of  the 
.  Italian  weod-aogtavara;  be  appsaia  to  hare  imitated  tbe  cuts  of  Hugo 
da  CarpL  Antonio  F^ntond  lived  with  Farmigiano^  hut  apparently 
unwiluDgly,  tat  about  15S0  he  decamped  from  hia  master,  taking  with 
him  many  of  hia  drawing  plates,  and  wood-onta,  and  went,  it  is 
aupposed,  to  France,  whwe  ne  appeared  ^g^n  nncUr  the  name  of 
Antonio  da  Trento.  He  attached  himself  in  Fraooa  to  Piimatiodo, 
who  Mnplimd  him  to  engrave  or  etch  some  of  hia  wo^  in  ooppar: 
be  aiaontca  also  atehfaiga  after  acme  other  maatara  bridle  b  FkwMis. 
B^soh  deseribei  thir^-ssven  rtohings  by  him,  but  be  is  more  eele- 
hrated  for  his  wood-cabs  whidi  he  eagrand  in  ohiaroeonro.  The  tine 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  happened  probably  about  16&0 :  the 
datea  on  his  prints  reach  to  1646.  Some  of  the  wood-cuta  of  Antonio 
are  printed  with  three,  others  with  two  blocks ;  they  are  chiefiy  aftw 
Parmlgtano,  as  Tha  Twelve  Apoatles ;  St  John  in  the  WildemcM;  the 
llat^rdom^SbPaterand  StPaol;  St.  Cecilia;  the  Tiburtina Sibyl; 
and  wen.  Among  his  etchings  is  one  of  Begoloi  In  Ibe  Oaak,  arat 
CKuMo  Romano. 

(Vasari,  Fife  de*  Pittori,  ka.i  Barlnb,  PtkOrt-Onrnmrt  Kapler, 
AUgemeiMi  KUtutltr  Lexicon.) 

*TRBNTOWSE^  BRONISLAW  FERDYKAND,  a  Polish  phUoeo- 
phical  writer  of  Ugh  teputatioo,  waa  bom,  in  1808,  neer  Wamaw, 
received  hia  edncattwi  at  the  Ptariat  College  of  Lukow  and  at  the 
Vnlvenily  of  Wanaw,  and  was  mpolntsd  in  1839  teacher  of  tho 
Latin  Istqpai^  of  history,  and  of  P(dish  literature^  a*  the  ooUe^  or 
gmmmarechool,  of  Sseauo^yn.  ^ring  taken  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1880^  ha  was  in  oonaeqneQoe  obliged  to  leave  Poland,  and  fixed 
himself  after  one  w  two  chai^^  of  residenee  at  Freibarg  in  tha 
&eisgan,  where  he»  in  1888,  puUiahed  an  academical  diaaertation, 
'Ds  vita  bomlnis  aBtatna*  (On  buoaa  namcnialilj),  and  afterwards 
wrote  two  works  ia  GOTmsD,  *aniBdlags  dsr  wdvendlen  Philoeophle' 
CarisrubCk  1887  (Basis  of  universal  Philosophy),  and  '  Toratndicn  nr 
Wissaneohaft  der  Katar,'  2  vols,  Lripsig,  1840  (Preliminary  Studies  to 
the  Sdenoe  of  Kature).  In  the  prefaoe  to  the  *  Ghnmdlage '  he  men* 
tiona  that  "  five  yeara  befora  he  nndentood  hardly  any  (Mrman,  nay, 
he  coold  not  even  dream  that  aver  in  hia  Ufo  he  ahould  be  eompeUed 
to  apeak  and  to  write  la  aemsn."  "  Bnt  tkon,  n^  bslovaa> 
aoapeakably  beloved  eonntry,"  he  oontinnea,  "thon  die  Paiadieo 
from  which  I  am  banished,  be  not  indignant  with  thy  eon  that  he 
writes  not  in  thy  language.  Unhappy,  oppressed,  and  weeping 
ociihan,  I  oonld  be  of  more  use  to  thee  tban^  thia  for^n  land,  ao 
rifiTta  g-doa-bnt  who  k  m«E!^t?!^!"^0®gt^ 
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wm  uotuwd  hf  tUi  amMal,  invvidod  Trentowtki  irith  meuik  to 
follow  out  hit  wttbas,  and  he  wrote  a  aariM  of  works  In  Polish,  which 
van  pnblbhad  in  Poaeo,  and  produced  «  oonotderabla  Montioo.  Tha 
fint, '  Chowmna  esyli  Syttem  Pedagt^i,'  3  toIi.,  1842  (Edaoation  on 
a  BjgUm  of  Pedagogioa),  readied  a  Beoond  edittoa  in  1848,  bat  wai  to 
hm  been  oompleted  by  a  third  Tolmns  whieh  does  not  seem  to  have 
7«t  appeared.  *Hyalini  oqrli  Logika,'  2  Tola.,  1844  (Logio),  and 
'Stoaunek  filoaofil  do  Cybeniitaki,'  1848  (The  BelatioQ  of  Fhlloaophy 
to  the  Sclenoe  of  OovecnineDt},  are  two  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
remainder.  *  I>MlKnOIllaIlil^'  Poaan,  1844,  la  a  oolleotion  of  narrativee 
of  ropematnral  appearaooe^  wHh  «□  attempt  at  explanation  oonneoted 
with  a  theory  of  the  saperaataraL  Many  eesays  by  Tkentowaki 
appsared  in  the  PoUih  pwiodicala  'Rok'  and  'Oredownlk  oaukowy,' 
pabliahed  at  Poeen.  In  1848  Trantoweki  took  advantage  of  the  state 
of  afihira  In  general  to  retora  to  Craoow,  where  he  gave  public  leetorea, 
bat  he  afkerwarda  tetomed  to  IVeibarg,  where  he  livea  in  rettroment 
narriad  to  a  Qwtnan  lady.  As  a  ^dloeoiAer,  he  seak^  while  atUI  a 
dieoipla  of  Kant,  to  anile  amiirioinn  with  apeoalation,  and'to  iatrodaoe 
a  sort  of  PoUsh  pnMitieaUtiy  into  a  philoaophj  fimdanieataUy  German ; 
and  ai  an  aathor,  either  in  Qerman  or  Poliib,  ha  li  bnllknt  and 
atttaotiTe  in  style,  and  ahowe  a  deaire  to  aoeompany  arery  step  of 
qwculation  with  illustrations  of  an  intelligible  ofaaraoter. 

TRE30H0W,  NIBI^  a  Danvh  philoeoidiioal  and  Oieologioal 
writM',  was  the  aon  et  a  ahop]M^)er  or  tradeaman  at  Diammeo  in 
Korway,  where  he  waa  bom  September  Stli,  1751.  From  bis  parenta, 
who  were  serionaand  religions  penons,  he  reoeiTed  a  careful  eduoatlon, 
whitdi,  aeoonded  by  his  natnral  abilitiaa  and  love  of  reading,  anffloiently 
prepared  him  for  tiie  nniTersity  in  his  fifteenth  yew.  wImd  he  waa  sent 
to  Copenhagen  to  study  theokf^.  Though  be  did  not  n^leot  divinity, 
be  showed  a  pr^eiwoe  for  phUoaopl^,  hiatoiy,  matbematioa,  and  the 
phydeal  acianoaa,  in  wUdi  BtadisB  ha  finind  oompanlona  in  Bdwafd 
Stram  [Stoui]  and  Nwdal  Bnin,  who  were  also  uatiTes  of  Norway. 
After  spendiog  five  yean  at  Copeoluigan,  he  became  eorreotor  or  anb- 
maator  of  the  olawlcal  aobool  at  Drontb^m  ;  and  it  was  there  that  Iw 
first  took  up  bin  pen  as  an  aatbor.  In  1780  be  was  appointed  to  suo 
oeed  the  celebrated  Jacob  Baden  aa  reotor  ot  the  aoademy  of  HeUingor, 
at  which  time  he  atodied  Kant's  writings^  and  sj^ained  hia  philoeopby 
in  a  eeriaa  of  able  peters  in  the*  Minerva*  Mot  many  yaraaftarwarda 
(1789)  he  obtained  the  appointment  to  tha  h«ad<marterahip  of  tha 
cathedral  school  at  CbristianiB,  which,  beaides  bdng  Taluabla  for  its 
emolumenti^  brought  him  into  intaroourae  with  many  indiriduala  dia* 
tinguished  not  only  hy  their  wealtii  and  station,  but  by  their  patriofunt 
and  philanthropy,  and  their  leal  in  promoting  the  spread  of  intelli' 
gencew  Encouraged  them,  be  turned  hia  attention  to  tlie  imimTe- 
mentortbeqratomof  edaoation  in  Denmaric,  bu^  owing  to  the  oppo* 
aitlon  thsy  met  with  in  other  quarto^  his  plus  wen  only  very 
partially  carried  into  afRMSt.  In  1796  hia  disaertetitm  *  De  Anthropo- 
mwphiamo'  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  dootor  of  theology  from 
the  vniTersity  of  Copenhagen,  at  which  he  waa  afterwarda  (1803) 
qjpointed  professor  in  ordinar;  of  philoeopby,  an  office  filled  1^  Itim 
with  honour  to  himeelf  and  satisfiuitfoa  and  adnntaga  to  the  itndenta. 
In  1818  he  quitted  Copenhagn  for  Christianiai  in  order  to  aooapt  the 
ehair  of  philoaophy  in  tha  new  FMorl«k*a  TTnireiri^.  an  inatitotlon 
whioh  he  had  bewi  mainly  inatrumental  in  founding.  On  the  union 
of  Iforway  with  Sweden,  he  was  made  by  the  new  king  saperintandent 
<tf  pablio  instruction  and  church  affiira,  which  office  ha  held  for  twelve 
yeara,  when  he  retired  to  a  small  eatate  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chriatiania,  and  reaided  there  till  bix  death,  September  22,  18S8. 
Among  his  chief  wo^  are — '  Morality  in  Conneotion  with  the  States' 
fto. ;  ' Principles (tf  L^psUtion ; '  'Spirit  of  Chtistianit7;'  'Tianela- 
tion  of  the  Qoepel  of  St.  John ; '  and  the  '  Pbiloeophioal  Totlameot, 
or  Glod,  Mature  and  Revelation ; '  all  of  whioh  were  th0~productiona 
of  bia  atadioaa  retirement  after  relinquishing  public  datiea  in  1826. 

TREVI'GI,  or  TREVI'SI,  GIBCLAMO  DA,  waa  bom  at  Trovigi  in 
1497.  Ha  was  apparently  the  son  of  the  painter  Piermaria  Pennacobl, 
who  was  donbtleaa  hia  inatmetor  ia  paintiD|L  CKrolamo  however,  not 
wholly  aatiaOed  wiUi  the  aocuracr  of  the  Venetian  painters,  became 
aa  imitator  of  the  at^le  of  Raffaelle^  and  oombined  to  a  oonsiderable 
extent  the  qualitiea  of  both  achoola.  He  lived  some  time  in  Bologna, 
where  ha  painted  some  azoallent  works,  especially  from  the  story  of 
Sant'  Antimio  of  Padaa,  in  oil.  in  the  caUiediaL  He  left  Bologna  in 
c<«uequ«noe  of  the  anperior  fame  of  Foino  del  Taga,  then  at  Bologna. 
Aftw  painting  several  works  in  freeoo  at  Venice,  Trent,  and  some 
other  places,  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  aervice  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  employed  him  as  arohitect  and  tsigineer,  with  a  fixed  aalary  of 
nearly  lOOt  per  annum.  He  waa  engaged  in  the  oapaoi^  of  engineer 
in  tlM  yaar  1044  before  Bonlognci  and  wu  iiwre  killad  by  a  cannon' 
ahofc,  in  hia  foi^^aaraath  year. 

TImto  aro  s«KBe  axodlent  p<MiraitB  by  Gtrolamo;  they  are  well 
coloured  and  in  an  elaborate  but  broad  manner,  mudi  in  the  s^le  of 
the  portraita  by  BaSulle^  There  Is  a  fine  speeimen  in  ^e  Oolonna 
palace  at  Rome ;  it  is  a  half-length  of  a  man  in  the  piotnreBque  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  liolding  a  ring  or  signet  in  hia  hand.  There  are, 
or  wwo,  other  piotures  hj  Girolamo  in  this  palaoe.  A  picture  of  the 
iimA«^^  with  vaiioaa  asints,  whioh,  aeoMding  to  Vaaari,  was  Giro- 
lamo'a  master|Hece,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  SiU).  It  waa 
orii^oally  tlie  altar-pieoe  of  the  Boecaferri  oha^  in  San  Domeniixt, 
atB<4ogna. 
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There  was  an  earlier  pdoter  called  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  by  whom 
there  are  still  woi^a  bearing  dates  frotn  14  70  to  1492  ;  his  aurname, 
aooording  to  Federid,  waa  Aviana 

TBBVISA'NI.  A'NGBLO,  of  Venioe,  was  an  exoeUent  portnit- 
painter,  and  painted  aiao  some  good  hiatorioal  ^eooa :  ha  exeellad  in 
obiar'oscura  Then  is  a  fine  altar-pieoo  hy  tdm  in  the  ohmMi  Delia 
Carith  at  Tanioe.  Keither  the  date  of  hia  birth  nor  death  is  known  ; 
aocounto  differ,  but  he  was  living  in  1 768.  Then  are  portraits  of  both 
the  Trevisani  in  thepaintora'  portrait  gallery  at  Florenoe. 

TBEVISAIfl,  FBAMCESCO,  CAVALIURE,  an  eminent  Italian 

S later,  was  bom  at  Capo  d'Istria  near  Triaate,  in  1866.  Ha  ia  called 
.  the  Venetians,  Soman  Trevisani.  to  distinguish  him  flrom  Angelo 
Trevisani  of  Venioe.  Franoeeoo  aoquired  the  first  prindplea  of  deaiga 
from  Ilia  father  Antonio  Trevisani.  an  architect  and  leamt  j^infcjng 
a  Fleming,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  who  waa  remarkable  for  bis 
pictures  of  speotre^  incantations,  and  such  aubjeota;  and  young  Tre* 
visani  eneuted  a  vny  good  piotun  in  the  same  style  in  lus  eleventh 
year.  He  afterwards  became  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Zanchi  at  Venioe, 
and  painted  in  hia  s^le  for  some  time :  he  then  studied  the  works  of 
the  great  Venetian  maaten,  and  distinguished  himself  by  sevraal  fine 
piotarea  in  the  Venetian  manner,  which  be  painted  at  Venioe  whilst 
BtUl  yonng.  Bong  a  man  of  strUing  personal  appoaranoe,  and  very 
aocompUshed  in  several  polite  arte,  he  went  moch  into  society,  and  he 
won  the  aAotioDS  of  a  noUe  young  Venetian  lady,  with  whom  he 
eloped  and  married,  and  he  went  with  her  to  Rom*,  to  avoid  the  oon- 
eequflooes  of  the  reaentment  of  ber  family.  At  Rome,  Trevisani  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  valnable  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Flavio 
Chigi,  aepbew  m  Pope  Alexander  VIL.  for  whom  he  executed  aerwal 
works,  and  who  prooored  him  the  title  of  Cavalien  from  the  pope. 
He  was  mnoh  employed  also  by  the  Dnke  of  Modena.  then  Spanish 
nmhaidor  at  the  court  of  Borne,  for  whom  he  made  aeveral  eofim 
after  oelebrated  piotarea  by  Correggio^  I^nnqdao<^  and  TkoI  VetOBeae. 
After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Chigi  lie  waa  man  patronised  by  Cardinal 
Ottobaoai,  for  whom  he  painted  an  excellent  plotoro  of  the  Slaughter 
of  tiie  Innooenta.  Trevisani's  works  are  numerous  in  Borne;  he 
painted  also  fot  many  other  eitiea,  and  fbr  foreign  oountries;  he  exe- 
cuted eome  pictures  for  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  He  died  at  Rome, 
July  80, 1746. 

JAer  liis  arrival  in  Borne  be  foraoolc  the  Venetian  manner  of 

pdnling, '  and  adopted  that  which  prev«led  in  Roma  at  that  period, 
vriilch  consisted  ohiofly  in  the  Imit^on  of  Gaido>  DomenicUno^  and 
others  of  the  Carracd  adiool.  Bat  Trevisani  painted  in  many  styles, 
and  in  almost  every  line — history  in  large  and  small  figures,  pmtraiti^ 
animals,  sea  pieoei^  landscapes,  arohitectnre,  and  fiowera;  he  oould 
imitate  wallapiokan  by  any  master.  His  beet  pictorei uoa nod 
deal  in  Uw  s^w  itf  Goiao;  lus  oomposiUon  is  grand,  and  liis  cuiai'- 
oBonro  forcible,  Ills  exeootion  free  and  bold,  and  hia  drawing  generally 
correct  and  graoeful;  but  bia  diief  exoeltence  oonsiited  in  a  purity 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  His  beat  pictures  are,  a  Craoifixion,  in 
the  ohuroh  of  San  Silveatro  in  Captte;  a  Sao  Francesco,  in  the  church 
of  San  Franoeeoo  delle  Sagre  Stimato ;  Saiat  Joeeph  dyia&  la  the 
ohurch  of  the  Collagio  BMde ;  and  a  Pwpbuif  in  oie  dinroh  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano ;  and  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  UrUno, 
painted  for  Clement  XI.  The  Albtdni  family  at  Forll  poeaeesed  hi 
the  time  of  Lanri  various  apeoimeiiB  of  his  different  styles,  amongst 
them  a  Crucifixion,  in  whioh  the  figures  were  very  small  but  riabon^ely 
painted,  whioh  Trevisani  is  said  to  have  oonaidered  his  best  piotare^ 
and  to  iiave  offared  a  large  aom  for  ite  re-pnrobaee. 

TBEVOB,  SIB  JOHN,  Enis^t.  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  rngn  of 
Charles  II..  was  bom  in  1626,  and  was  the  eldest  aon  of  Sir  John 
Trevor.  £night,  of  Trevallin  in  Denbighshire,  end  descended  from  an 
ancient  Welah  family.  Anthony  Wood,  in  recording  his  appointment 
as  secretary  of  state^  says  of  him  and  his  father  that  the;  were  both 
"halten  in  the  rebolliOD,  and  ndhwers  to  tiie  usurper.  ('Atbenss 
Oxoaienses,'  vol.  iii..  ocd.  1089.)  The  Ather  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliamant,  bat  snpported  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
Reato  ration.  After  this  event  the  eon  became  a  gentleman  ot  tito 
bedchamber  in  Charles  IL's  court,  and  in  Februaiy  1668  was  sent  aa 
ipeoial  envoy  to  France,  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  trea^  called 
the  Triple  AlUanoe,  namely,  a  peaoe  between  f^anee  and  Spain. 
(Daliympla's  'Miemcin,'  Appondlz,  p.  8.)  He  negodated  thaprovi- 
sionol  treaty,  whioh  was  Bigned  at  St.  Oennain^-Li^  ini  the  Ifith  of 
April  1668,  and  which  reodved  ite  fall  confirmation  and  development 
in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la43i^Ue,  on  the  2Qd  of  May  1668.  After  hia 
retora  to  England  he  was  knie^ted,  and  in  Se^ember  appointed 
leoretaiy  ot  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  W.  Horrice.  He  obtained  this 
appointment  through  the  influenoe  <^  the  Dtdw  of  Bvofcingham.  who 
had  then  att^ad  to  tha  diief  fhvour  with  the  king.  (P^T^s '  INary,' 
voL  i^'tP- 166.) 

Two  difforent  stMies  have  been  transmitted  as  to  ths  mode  b  whidi 
Ivor's  appointment  was  brought  about ;  but  both  equally  illosfaato 
the  custom  of  the  time.  Sir  William  Temple  writes  to  Lord  Ariing* 
ton.  *'  They  will  have  it  that  the  king  lays  down  eight  thousand  pounds 
to  faring  this  abon^  which  la  a  good  bei-gain  both  for  him  that  oomea 
in  snd  him  that  goes  off."  ('Temple's  Letten  to  tha  Rari  of  Ariing- 
ton  and  Sir  J<du  Trvrot,  Ao.'  publiahed  hj  D.  Oent.  1669. 

p.  la)  Pma  however  had  an  hiformant. ."  who  fo|fnO«s-tdtemt  hpy 
eartalnthainmrdowmotoba  aAigitiTeKfc  OflMidQ^^ 


TBSVOSt,  SIB  JOHN. 


TSm,  OHBISTOPHBft  JTAKHS. 


ICocrimfOM«at^Midh«bdIeTWwitfa(mtareoupcDMtiiw.''  (FcpTiTi 

■Diaxy.') 

Sir  John  Traror  oonUna^d  Beoretuy  of  ifaita  ontil  lui  death  in  1672. 
It  WM  hu  DMiit,  during  the  tim*  thafc  he  held  office,  to  oppoM  the 
Ekeaeh  poUcnr  vhioh  Clwrlae  ww  then  punuing  at  the  inaUgation  of 
the  Dak»  of  ToA,  tod  with  the  sealoua  oo-operatioQ  of  Lord  Aiding- 
too,  the  other  aeoretaiy  of  atate;  aod  to  et^earour  to  moderate  the 
pctaeoBtioD  of  Froteetaet  nonconfarimst*,  vhu^  waa  oarried  on  during 
that  period,  vndar  the  aame  adTioere,  hj  meana  of  the  Coa»eoticle 
Aete.  Hawhig  been  originally  one  of  flat^oet,  he  vaa  pot  out  of  it 
in  eonacqoeoce  ot  hie  oppoeltion  to  the  Dnfce  of  Tock'a  ptdief  in  1670. 
"It  wae  romaiked,"  laye  Hume^  "that  the  committee  of  conooil 
aatabUshed  for  fiweign  aflatre  via  wtirely  duuged;  and  that  Prinoe 
Bupert,  the  Didu  of  Ormond,  aaoretary  Trevor,  and  lord  keeper 
Bridgeman,  men  in  vhoee  hoooor  the  nation  had  great  confldenoe, 
were  never  oalled  to  any  deliberations."  ('BiatorT  of  England/ 
vol.  vii..  p.  4fi8,  ed.  1791.)  Bir  William  Temple,  vlio  returned  to 
En^and  from  the  Hague  in  167Q,  and  grieved  to  aee  the  rapid  progreea 
of  a  policy  directly  oontrary  to  that  o(  the  Triple  Allianoe  Whioh  he 
had  achieved,  found  Trevor  of  l^e  aame  opinion  with  himaelf,  but 
nnable  to  do  anything,  aa  he  was,  in  Sir  W.  Temple'a  phraae,  "  merely 
in  the  akirta  of  buainesa."   (' Temple'a  Worka,'  voL  ii.  p.  170.) 

Sir  John  Tzwvor  died,  after  a  ehort  illnea,  cm  the  S6th  of  Hay  167S. 
He  died  a  ywr  before  Ida  father,  -who,  when  he  died*  wan  eaeeaaded  in 
hia  eatatea  by  Sir  John  Tnvor'a  eldeat  son.  Bir  Jtdui  Tnvor  bad 
naniad  Botl^  <me  of  the  danghtm  of  the  oalebrated  John  Hampden, 
hf  vriioB  he  left  m  nameroui  family.  Thoius  Tbxvob,  hia  aeeond 
eon,  waa  bred  to  the  law,  and  having  pursued  it  with  great  auo- 
oeia,  attained  to  political  as  well  ae  legal  eminenos.  He  was  in 
WiUiun  IlL'e  reign  luooeaaiTely  aoUoitor  and  attomeyjoneml,  and  in 
1701  waa  aj^Hnnted  diief-juebc<  of  the  Commui  Haaa.  He  waa 
created  a  peer  by  Qoeao  Anne  in  1711.  by  the  title  of  Lord.  Tnvor  of 
Krombam,  in  Badfordehire.  In  1726  be  waa  made  lord  privy  seal  by 
Qeorge  I',  and  in  1780,  but  a  month  before  hia  death,  received  from 
Qeoige  II.  the  poet  of  president  of  the  council.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  June  1780.  His  obaiaoter  ia  briefly  aketehed  by  Speaker  Onalow  in 
a  note  m  Bomet  (vol.  iv.,  p.  S34,  ed.  1838),  wbM«  he  fa  deaeribed  aa 
lutviog  the  general  eateem  of  all  political  parties  though,  beginning  ea 
■  WI^  he  after  a  time  1^  the  {wrty,  and  then  again  rejoined  tt,  and 
aa  an  able  and  upright,  bnt  reaerved,  grave,  and  austere  judge. 

The  third  eon  of  this  Lord  Trevor  ultimately  inherited  his  tltl^ 
being  the  fourth  Lord  Trevor.  He  waa  a  dietinniiahed  diplomatist, 
and  having  published  a  volume  of  poema,  is  enrolled  in  Horaoe  Wal- 
pde'a  list  of  '  Boyal  and  Noble  Antboia.'  Having  had  the  Hampden 
estatea  left  to  him  by  bii  eaoain,  John  Hampden,  Eaq.,  who  waa^  like 
hitnsalf,  great  grandMB  to  the  patxiot  Hampden,  and  iriio  died 
tmmairied,  he  took  the  name  and  armi  of  ^mpdeo,  and  in  1766 
oreated  Viaconnt  Hampden,  (Cdlina'a  *FMnM'  ^  ftydgei^  Tot  vi, 
pp.  291-804.) 

TREVOR,  SIR  JOHSr,  Eheost,  a  lawyer  of  omineno^  and  speaker 
of  tile  House  of  Commona  in  the  reigna  of  James  II.,  and  William 
and  Haiy,  waa  a  member  of  the  aame  WeUi  &mily  aa  the  sabjeot  of 
the  {Hreviooa  arUde,  and  the  aeoond  wm,  but  ultimately  heir,  of  John 
Trevor,  Eaq.,  of  BrynUnalt,  in  Denbighshire.  By  hie  mother,  he  waa 
flrat  eonain  to  the  notorioua  Judge  Jefferiee.   He  was  bom  in  1688, 

The  hiitory  of  this  Sir  John  Trevor  haa  been  aketehed  by  the 
strong  pen  of  Roger  Korth,  in  a  well^own  passage  in  hia  'Life  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  Guildtord'  <vol.  ii,,  p.  27):  "He  waa  a  ooontryman 
itf  th«  lord  duof  Jnstiee  Jefforiaa,  and  bb  fltvonrita.  ....  He  waa 
bred  a  tort  of  elerk  in  old  Althur  TreToi^e  ohamber,  an  eminent  and 
worthy  profeieor  of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  A  gentleman  that 
visited  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a  strang»looking 
boy  in  hia  cht k'a  aeat  (for  no  person  ever  had  a  worae  sort  of  squint 
tban  he  had),  and  a^ed  who  that  youth  was  t  '  A  kinsman  of  mine,' 
aaid  ArUior  Trevor,  'that  I  have  allowed  to  elt  hm,  to  learn  tha 
knavish  part  <^  the  law.*  TUa  John  Trevor  grew  up,  end  took  in 
with  the  gameaten,  among  wlum  he  waa  a  great  proflcUnt;  ud  beuig 
well  grounded  in  the  taw,  proved  a  critic  in  resolving  gambling  oassa, 
and  doubta,  end  had  the  authority  of  a  jndge  amoeg  them ;  and  bis 
eentenee  for  the  moat  part  oarried  the  caoae.  From  thta  exerciae  be 
was  recommended  by  Jefferiee  to  be  of  tiie  king's  council,  and  then 
Dusier  of  the  roUa  and,  like  •  true  gamester,  he  fell  to  the  good  work 
of  aupplantuig  hia  patnm  and  friend;  and  had  osrtalnly  done  It  if 
King  Janea'a  aflUra  had  atood  right  np  modi  Itmger;  Iter  he  waa 
advanoed  so  far  irith  him  ss  to  vmfy  and  scold  with  him  pnblidy  in 
Wbiteball."  Having  been  solidtor-gnieral  in  the  reign  of  Chsriea  II., 
Sir  John  Trevor  wae  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  by  James  II.  in 
1680,  and  on  tiia  meeting  of  parliament  in  Hay  of  that  year  he  waa 
eleoted  apeafcer  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons.  In  the  beidnDing  of  1686 
he  waa  made  a  privy  eonnoillOT.  After  the  Bevolntion  Trevor  obtained 
the  oonfidence  of  William  III,,  and  waa  mndi  oonsnltsd  hy  Mm, 
Tban  is  a  paper  of  hk  addneeed  to  William,  published  by  Sbr  John 
Dalrym|>le  Appendix,'  part  il,  p,  80),  in  whleh  he  ooonaelled  the 
diaaolutum  of  the  Convention  parliament  This  parliament  having 
been  dlaadvad.  and  a  new  one  aaaetnbled  on  the  20th  of  Uaroh 
1690^  Bir  John  Tmot  wan  a  aeowd  time  elected  speaker.  He  vraa 
abo  appidnted  cme  of  the  eonmladoneva  of  the  great  aeaL  "The 
i^atkar  ot  the  Hoaie  of  Conmon^  Sir  John  Trevor,"  1171  ^mm/k, 


"waa  a  bold  and  dexteroua  man,  and  know  Mm  moat  eBeotoal  waya 
of  recommendias  himaelf  to  every  govwnment :  he  bad  been  in  ftmt 
favour  in  King  Juoaa'a  tine^  ain  waa  made  maater  of  the  raUa  bj 
him ;  and  if  Lord  Jefieriaa  had  atnek  at  anything,  he  waa  looM  on  aa 
the  man  likeliest  to  faave  the  great  aeal.  He  now  got  himaelf  to  be 
ohoaen  speaker,  and  was  made  flrat  eommiuioner  of  tiie  great  aaal ; 
being  a  Tofy  in  principle,  be  undertodc  to  manage  that  party,  pro* 
vidsd  he  waa  fazmshed  wiUi  such  suma  of  mon^  aa  might  purchase 
aome  votaa ;  and  by  him  began  tiie  practioa  of  boying  off  men,  in 
whidk  hitherto  Hie  king  had  kept  to  atiktac  ralM."  CHlatwy  of  hie 
Own  Time,'  voL  iv.,  p,  U,  ed.  1828.) 

In  the  Beaa<m  of  1695  the  oormpter  of  othua  was  dfaeovered  to 
have  been  huouelf  corrupted,  and  viae  expdled  from  the  ^>eak«ship 
and  from  the  hona&  It  waa  proved  that  he  had  recetved  a  bribe  of 
a  thonaand  guineas  from  the  rity  of  London  for  Hia  aupport  ot  a  bill 
in  which  the  city  was  greatly  intereated,  (Burnet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254,) 
Being  apaakar,  he  had  to  put  the  queatioii  ftw  hie  own  flKpnUoo. 
**  He  aat  above  aizhoura,"aaya  Noitii,  *'aeptolooutorIna&Besembly 
that  paased  that  time  with  calling  bin  all  to  nought  to  bis  fsoe ;  and 
at  length  he  was  forced*  »  yielded,  to  put  the  queation  opon  bimadf, 
as  ill  the  fono,  *  Aa  many  aa  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  ia 
guilty  of  corrupt  bribery  by  recuving,  ;'  and  in  declaring  the 
awiae  of  the  house  declared  biipaelf  guilty.  The  houae  roae^  and  he 
want  hia  way,  and  came  there  bo  more."  ('Lib  of  tha  Load  Se^ar 
Ooildford,'  vol.  ii,  p.  38.) 

Sir  John  Trevor,  though  thai  expelled  from  tiie  Houae  of  Commma, 
retuned  the  mastership  of  the  "to  tha  great  enooungement," 
aa  Vorth  remarks,  "  of  prudent  Mberv  for  ever  after."  He  had  the 
ffhlu'a^)^ffl'  cnT  being  a  man  of  great  tuents,  thongh  of  no  prineiple. 
There  are  soma  aiModotea  (rf  him  in  KoUe'a  *  ContinaatiHi  of  Ocanger'a 
Biographical  HiatiHT*  (voL  1.*  p.  17S),  wbWi  abov  him  to  have  been 
extremely  mean  and  amrlofow.  He  cued  on  the  SOth  of  Hay  1717,  in 
London,  at  bis  houae  in  Olemen^a  Imim,  and  waa  buried  in  the  BoUa' 
ohapeL 

His  only  dangfrter  married  Uiobael  Hill,  Esq.,  a  privy  councilor 
and  member  of  parliameot,  and  had  two  aooa.  ^e  eldest  aon  mta 
oreated  Viaoount  BiUsboroo^,  and  bia  aon  Marquis  of  Downihire. 
The  seooDd  aoq,  ■■eoeading  to  hia  gnndftibar  Sir  John  Tmrot'B 
esUtea,  to(A  tbo  name  and  arma  of  Tmor,  and  ersrted,  in  1766^ 
Visoonnt  Dungannon. 

TRBW,  CHRISTOPHER  JAKBB,  a  oalebrated  anatomlat  and 
botanist,  waa  bom  at  Laufilm,  a  small  town  ia  Fiaaoonia,  near  Nilm- 
berg,  on  the  &6th  of  April  1695.  Hia  fitther,  who  waa  an  apotbecaiy, 
took  charge  of  hia  ednoation  and  taught  him  tiw  prindi^  of  botany 
and  pharmacy.  Traw  went  in  1711  to  Altdoif  in  oadir  to  altand  the 
lectoree  of  the  facul^  of  mediefaie,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1716,  after  five  yeara"  study.  On  Ids  letum  to  hu  own 
oountey  bo  immediate^  began  to  practice,  and  obtaiDed  anffideot 
aupport  to  enoooraee  him  to  oonlinne.  He  however  bomi  formed  tbo 
raaolutioB  of  travelung ;  and  accordingly  he  west  through  Germany, 
Switaeriand,  IVauoe,  and  Holland,  and  atayed  (or  a  year  at  Danal^ 
In  1720heTatn>iiedto  Laoffta,  and  boaama  Rmenbar  of  tbo  College 
of  Pbyaloiaoa  at  NOmbarg.  The  axtensive  pFaetlee  that  ha  looa  aue- 
oeeded  in  obtwning  made  him  so  wall  known  to  the  vrorid,  that  the 
Uargrave  of  Anapaeh  granted  bim  the  title  of  phyridan-ioMirdinary 
and  connsellwr  to  tha  court  (HofratbX  He  was  admitted  in  1742  aa 
a  member  of  tike  *  Aead^mie  dee  Corieux  da  la  Nature,'  and  vras  raised 
in  I7I6  to  the  dignity  of  president,  whidi  at  this  time  included  the 
titles  of  oouat  pdatine^  amio  oounsellor,  and  physician  to  the  empwor. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  June  1766,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  without 
ever  having  been  persuaded  to  leave  Ntirnbe^,  notwithstanding  the 
attractive  offers  that  were  made  to  draw  him  to  Altdorf  and  eleewhere. 
Atsiated  by  the  exoelleut  painter  Ehret^  he  published  the  banning 
of  a  magninoent  woi^  on  botany,  which  waa  continued  after  hie  death 
by  VogeL  With  regard  to  auatMny  he  ooqjasturod  thai  tile  meearaio 
v«ina  poaeaased  the  laeulbr  of  nbadrptioD;  be  proved  that  the  pre- 
tended ealivary  ducta  of  Coachwits  are  aimple  veins ;  and  be  verj 
well  demonstrated  the  dURBreneea  whidi  are  observed  in  the  human 
body  both  befbre  and  after  birth  with  r^^ard  to  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion. BeeideB  one  hundred  and  thirty-tfaree  obeervatiooe  which  are 
to  be  met  witii  in  the  '  Cnnmenium  Litterarium,'  of  If  timbeig,  and 
one  bundred and  thir^-aeven  which  have  beeolnaerted  in  the  'Acta 
Onrioaom  Natora^'  tba  ftdlowlbg  are  Ida  prindpal  wufca  ia  anatomy 
and  botany.  In  tba  ftmner  MMnoe  be  puWued  '  Diaaertatlo  Bpfs* 
tolica,  de  Difforeotila  qulbusdam  inter  Homlnem  natum  et  naaoendum 
intarMdmtibaa  deque  Vestigils  Divini  Kuminia  inde  cdligendis,* 
4to,  Nilmberg,  1786,  with  a  grsat  number  platea  repreaentlng 
peculiarities  of  the  foetua ;  *  Bpistola  ad  Alb.  Uallemm  de  Vads 
Lingues  salivalibua  atque  aangu^iris,'  ito,  NUmbe^,  1784  ;  'Tabuba 
Osteologleis  CorkhAb  Bnmanv  toOot  max.,  fine  oolotured  pl^e^  Nflm- 
beig,  1767.  In  Doiaay  Ua  first  publleation  waa  the  deaor^tioD  of  a 
flowering  Amnioan  aloe^  4to,  Nflmberft  1727.  In  1750  he  began  to 
publish  one  of  the  most  aplendid  botanical  works  Uut  faaa  ever 
appeared,  under  tiie  UUe  of  'Flant«  select*  quaram  Imaginea  ad 
Exemplaria  Naturalia  menu  plnxit  0.  Dtooydna  Ehret,  Kominiboa 
Propriia  et  Votis  iUoatravit,  C.  J.  Trew,'  fdUg^  JTilmherg.  ,To  the 
bMompaiabledflaignaofBhret,  Tnw  added  dtariDttgnafpd  Imaib 
and  tfTworfc  appaand  In  d«iilittid£4M«MaJ^^ 
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Id  tb*  MOM  yaw  be  erauxiMMsd  a  rimflw  pttblidttimi  of  gudm- 
floirm,  entHlftd '  AmoBolisimsa  Flonim  ImMjlnM,'  whioh  wm  oMried 
on  to  cix  d«MdML  In  h*  {MbUahad  '  Ce^rtim  libui  Eistoria 
«t  Cfamotw  BotMdeoi,  cam  illo  Luioit,  Abiotic  Piniqae  oomp»r»ta%' 
4tak  HIlHdmff,  ifHb  plaftM  by  Bbnii  tb*  MBond  put  appMUcd  Ua 
ymn  aftarwards.  Ha  ibft  pnbUdMd  a  nrnab  baptani  edition  of 
BlMkwflU'a  'Betbal,*  In  KogHib  and  Oerman,  wMi  an  appandiz  <tf 
new  planto.  Baflng  mad*  tha  acquiaMon  of  tbe  woodan  pbrtea  Mt 
hj  Qmom,  h«  gav»  an  ininwHU  of  two  bnndnd  and  abitMn  flgom 
of  pluta  ftou  ttMn,  sndir  tin  title  of  '  letnaa  peathnnua  Qfaae- 
riann,'  1748. 

TBl'BOLO,  NICOLO  DI,  sn  aUe  aonlplofb  born  at  FlofMioe  in 
1500,  me  originally  broaght  np  to  tba  trade  of  a  oarpoitar,  bat 
beooiDfng  aequaintad  with  Saneorino  [Sambothto],  he  atodied  under 
blm.  TlMflrat  work  on  whiob  he  wa«  employed  after  quittfag  that  mas- 
ter waa  two  atataea  of  aibyla  for  the  front  of  8an  Petronto  at  Bologna, 
wfaieh  flgnraa  (reprceented  In  Cicognara'e  work)  at  oooe  atamped 
bta  reptttation.  For  the  dome  of  the  aame  cbnrra  he  alM  eteented 
aome  baireliafa  of  great  merii  Tho  peatOenoe  at  Bt^ogna  la  IMS 
eavaed  him  to  leave  that  tH^,  bnt  he  aoonretnned  to  11^  and  remained 
till  the  dentil  of  hia  patron,  B&rtolommeo  Barbaari,  indneed  him  to 
rem  ore  firem  it,  and  to  go  to  Pisa,  where  be  was  emidoyed  by  tiie 
eoulptor  I^etroaanta.  While  at  Pin  he  wae  oommiBsioned  by  Gio. 
Batt.  della  Palla,  who  waa  oolleotlng  worki  of  art  for  Francis  I.,  to 
execute  a  statue  of  Natore,  whMi  on  bring  sent  to  PontalneUaaii,  waa 
admhed  aa  a  ohdee  prodnettoB  of  act  He  employed  hia  taleota  lata 
bononAbly  when,  on  BloMnee  being  beaieged  by  Clement  VII.,  in 
1629,  he  treadieroiMly  fbnlBbed  that  pope  with  plana  and  modela  of 
the  dty  and  ita  ontttuks.  Bis  aerrieea  on  that  oooarion  obtained  him 
Clement's  patronage,  who  among  other  things  employed  htm  to  aaaiat 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  aculptnrea  brtanded  for  the  diapel  of  San 
Lormao ;  and  be  bad  b^no  two  flgnraa  intended  for  the  tomb  of 
CHotiane  de*  Uedio^  one  repreaentbg  Berth,  the  other  Beaten,  whu 
be  was  disabled  fhtm  pnweedbv  with  them  hr  an  attack  of  agae,  end 
bardly  waa  be  reeoTered  when  Ae  pope's  deaui  pnt  a  stop  to  the  work. 
He  waa  aflerwarda  employed  by  toe  grand-duke  Coamo  L  in  laying 
out  the  gardens  and  designing  the  fountains  and  statuea  of  the  Yiln 
di  Castello,  near  Florence,  of  which  extensive  soheme  of  embelUah- 
ment  a  very  nlnnte  aoeoont  Is  given  by  his  fttend  and  biographer 
TasarL  But  altbengb  eonunanetod,  It  waa  proaecated  bnt  slowly; 
vbieh  Vsaarl  Impntea  In  some  ueaanze  to  TObolo's  oM  lemlssneae; 
nor  waa  It  ever  eompleted.  On  parehsBing  the  Palaaao  IKtti,  Coamo 
engi^ed  Wbolo  to  improve  the  gardena  and  deoorato  tbnn  witik 
atotnes,  kc ;  but  hardly  bad  he  commenced  his  labours  when  he  was 
•eiced  with  an  UlnesB  that  earried  him  off  on  tiie  7tb  of  Saptenber 
1650.   (Vasari,  Vita;  Cioognara,  Sloria  de  SeoUura.) 

TRIBONIAKUa^  a  Bnnaa  jorts^  mainly  instmmanial  fat  the  eom- 
^^tloii  of  the  eode  of  Jnatblaa,  wu  a  native  of  ^mpbylla,  and  bis 
nther  was  from  Macedonia.  His  learning  was  moat  extenisve :  he 
wrote  npon  a  great  varied  of  sabjeots,  was  well  versed  both  in  Latin 
and  Oreek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied  the  Roman  oivilians,  of 
which  be  bad  a  valuable  eolleetibQ  in  his  Ubrary  :  "  his  genius,"  says 
Gibbon,  **  like  that  of  BaeoBi  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  bollDeeB 
and  tiie  knowledge  of  the  age."  He  praetised  first  at  the  bar  of  the 
pnetorian  prefects  at  ComtenUnopK  became  afterwards  queeator, 
neater  of  the  imperiid  household,  and  consul,  and  posBeSaed  for  above 
twen^  yean  the  favoor  and  eoafidenee  of  Justfaiian.  Owing  to  a 
popnlsr  tnmult,  he  waa  diigraoed  fai  A.i>.  581,  bnt  he  waa  lAortly 
rertoied,  end  continued  in  office  till  bis  death.  Trlboniaaue  waa 
appointed  Justinian,  with  nine  other  oommisdonen^  to  form  the 
first  eode  named  after  that  emperor ;  and  In  6S1  he  waa  oemmissioned 
with  sixteen  othera  to  compile  the  Digest  of  the  decialpoa  of  the 
Bomsn  eitillana^  Tb.9  Digest,  whicb  by  an  imperial  edict  vrae  td 
anpersede  all  previons  text-bo<^  and  to  have  the  force  of  law 
ttirougbout  the  empire,  waa  promulgated  in  December  083.  [Jvetl- 
xiASoa,  PLa-no8.1  The  revised  emtion  of  the  Cods^  pnUlshsd  in 
Deeember  884,  waa  prepared  by  Trib<Hdaane.  TtfbonbnasdledfnMSL 
Hia  manners  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mOd  and  oonciljatiBg ; 
he  waa  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  rsapeeta  be  appeara 
to  have  been  oaliminiated  by  his  enemies.  He  was  a  superior  man, 
and  moat  valuable  to  Justinian. 

TRIBU'HTTS  f^rpifieSim),  a  oolabiated  pbyridaa,  who  was  bom  In 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  the  Oth  oentuiy  after  Chiisl.  He  la  said  by 
Procopiua  <*  De  Bello  Gotit,'  Hb,  It.  cap.  10}  and  Snides  <m  voce 
Tfnflaiyot)  to  have  been  one  of  the  moot  Bkilfol  of  hia  profession,  and 
la  alao  described  as  being  wise,  temperate,  and  ploas.  Choaroea,  king 
of  Petela,  held  bim  in  sQch  estimation,  that  when  be  vras  treatiog 
about  a  peace  with  tiie  emperor  JosttQian,  in  S4S,  be  would  not  ao 
much  aa  make  a  tmce  vrith  him,  except  on  the  condition  that  Tribn* 
me,  whoaa  aklB  in  physio  he  wanted  wd  waa  aeqnafaited  with,  dumU 
beesaltoliimlbroneyeBr;  and  the  historian  renuuka  that  aaaoon 
as  this  waa  done  a  truce  waa  oonoladed  for  five  years.  ('De  Bello  Pera/ 
lib.  fi~  cap.  96.)  Tribunua  had  formeriy  cured  Choeroe*  of  sn  illness, 
for  whbin  he  was  rewarded  with  great  presents,  and  returned  to  his 
own  eountty.  After  tbe  tmce  juat  mentioned  he  stayed  a  whole  year 
«hh  Chosroea,  who  ofibred  to  pm  bim  whatever  be  demanded;  inatead 
however  of  aaking  fbt  mou^,  he  desired  that  aome  of  tlie  Bomana 
iAo  vm*  c^^tivea  In  mniia  mi{|ht  be  set  at  libarl^.  Tb*  king  at  Ua 


request  not  only  released  those  whom  he  bad  pwrtbileriy  named,  bnt 
three  thousand  others  besides,  wtuoh  made  the  name  of  Tribnnos 
fiunens  thronc  Koiit  the  whole  extent  of  the  emplM.  (BMn^  AM*  </ 
Phvne.) 

^TBICOUFI,  or  TBIKUFIS^  BFIBIDIQH,  the  leading  Oreek 
Ustorlan  <rf  the  Greek  War  of  Independencfc  Whan  the  nnexpertsd 
death  of  Lord  Bjrm  at  Miasolongbi  in  April  1S14  inodnoed  a  seasa- 
tion  thronghont  Sunpe,  tiie  name  of  Triooupl  became  at  once  known 
aa  that  of  the  author  of  a  foneral  oration  on  the  poet,  which  wm 
compoeed  and  deUverad  at  Misstdmighi  wtthia  two  days  after  his 
decease,  and  whioh  wae  printed  by  order  of  the  Greek  goTemmeDt. 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  Xriooni^iraB  eenneeted  imh  England 
by  having  received  hia  edueatton  at  Bton.  He  has  afaiee  been  three 
times  ambassador  extraordinary  and  ministw  plenipotentiary  from 
Qreeee  to  tiiis  country,  at  first  in  1888  and  1889,  ttte  second  tiraefrom 
1842  to  1844,  and  the  third  from  1863  to  the  presmt  time  (August 
1867).  His  great  work  the  ^'leropio  nji  'EAXiTi-an)!  'Eratwrm^t.' 
or  'Hirtoij  of  the  Oreek  Inanrreotion,'  ia  still  in  the  oourse  <tf  publi- 
nation  from  a  London  preeS)  the  first  volume  having  appeared  in  186^ 
and  tbe  third  in  18S0»  bringing  the  history  up  to  1826,  when  the  war 
was  approaching  the  decisive  blow  stmok  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  '  Prolegomena '  tbe  auUtor  informs  us  that  he  waa  eooonraged  to 
TOiblidi  the  work  by  a  liberal  aabaoriptioa  of  the  Greeks  in  England. 
He  juati&ea  the  value  to  be  attached  to  oontomporary  biitoiy,  and  the 
eonfidenoe  that  may  sometimea  be  placed  io  the  impwtiality  even  of 
one  who  baa  been  an  aetor  ia  ita  aoenes,  by  a  remenea  to  tbe  Ulne* 
trioue  example  of  Thnoydidea.  The  language  in  whidi  the  work  la 
eompoaed  may  be  described  as  oompoaed  entiralj  of  andent  Ghwsh 
words,  but  the  author  has  not  carried  his  imitation  of  aneiant  G»ok 
eo  fkr  as  to  introdnoa  anotant  Infieotions  and  forma  of  ^ntax  remote 
from  thoaa  of  the  modern  language.  The  tone  of  the  narratlTe  Is 
dignifled  and  impartial  with  pe^epe  a  defloienej  ia  warmth.  On  the 
whole  the  hiattxy  moat  be  ngarded  aa  a  woric  of  great  value,  whidi, 
if  It  doaa  not  beooate  the  elandard  authority  on  the  subject  will  at 
all  events  be  one  of  the  msln  aouroes  of  tbe  future  historian.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  however  that  H.  Trioonpl'a  references  to  the  aonrosa  of 
his  own  atatoments  are  exinmely  eoanty.   [See  Sofplsicint.] 

TRIBWALD,  UARTIN,  an  eminent  Swedish  engineer  and  matiie< 
matician,  waa  bom  at  Stockholm  fai  1891,  and  educated  in  the  German 
■diool  of  that  dfy.  Being  intended  for  a  oommenrial  life,  he  visited 
Bagland  on  the  completiMi  of  his  atudia^  to  imnvove  himadf  in  snoli 
hnmohes  of  knowledge  aa  might  prove  nseful  in  hia  fnture  eareer ;  but 
having  met  with  some  disappointments,  and  seeing  little  prospect  of 
saecese,  he  detemined  to  embark  for  some  distant  part  of  the  world. 
He  waa  deterred  from  ao  d<^g  by  forming  an  intimacy  with  Baron 
Fabridosy  tbe  Hobrtela  miniator,  who  took  him  into  hia  service  aa  a 
•eerstuTi  an  engagedient  whidt  led  to  his  becoming  better  known, 
and  gave  him  an  oppottnnity  (oi  aequlfli^  the  friendship  of  eeverai 
eminmt  persons,  among  whom  wae  Sir  leaao  Ifewton.  Triewald  waa 
anbsequently  engaged  by  the  proprietor  of  some  coal-pita  near  Mew 
caatle  to  superintend  tiie  management  of  tbe  eoUiery-works,  a  situation 
for  which  be  was  qualified  by  bis  studies  while  in  London,  vriiere  he 
had  attended  the  leoturea  of  Dr.  DesaguHers  on  natural  philosophy. 
In  this  sitoatioa  Triewald  devoted  his  attontioa  prindpally  to  mecha- 
nics, and  stadied  diligently  those  branehes  of  tbe  mathematics  whioh 
are  most  useful  to  an  engineer.  He  had  never  befbre  seen  a  steam- 
engine;  hut  he  tery  eoon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  coa< 
atruotlon  of  that  machine,  and  introduoed  some  improvementa  in  it 

In  1726,  after  an  absanee  of  ton  years,  he  returned  to  bis  native 
coun^,  where  be  eooatrueted  a  steam-engine,  and  read  lectures  on 
nataral  philosophy,  which  he  illuatrated  by  ezperimentib  Tiieae 
leotBiee  were  well  received,  and  reeommended  Triewald  to  the  notioe 
of  the  king  and  of  tiie  atatea,  who  conferred  upon  him  sn  annual 
pandon,  wi^  the  title  of  director  of  machinery.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  im|m>Temeut  of  tiie  Iron  and  ateel  woi^  of  Sweden, 
and  endeavonred  to  introdnoe  superior  prooessee  in  tbe  mannfactore  of 
Iran.  Hia  aeal  and  diHganee  fai  tUa  and  other  atmilar  pursuits  pro- 
eared  him  a  oommMon  u  eaptatn  of  enghiean  uid  inapeetor  Of 
forlifteatlona ;  and  while  anting  In  Ibat  eapadty  be  Invented  varfout 
nuchinee,  wUob  are  atill,  or  were  not  many  years  dnee^  preeerved  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Btoekfadm.  Several  dmilar  memorials  of 
hia  talent  were  also  depoaited  vrltii  Uie  Academy  of  Lnnd.  Among 
tbemaobinea  to  vriiidi  he  directed  his  att^tlon  withavleirtothe 
introduction  of  improvements  waa  the  diving-bell,  on  the  nae  whldi 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  whidi  waa  published  at  Stockholm  in  1T41 :  an 
account  of  the  diving-bell  eonstauoted  by  bim  and  used  for  several 
years  on  the  ooasta  of  the  Bdtio  vraa  pnblished  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactional'  voL  xxxix.,  p.  877>  He  invented  a  ventilator  for  the 
expnlsi<m  of  fonl  eb  from  ah^  fto.,  for  which  he  received  honoraij 
rewards  from  tlie  King  of  SWeden  and  from  the  King  of  Fiance; 
and  ha  attended  to  agrieoltore  and  tiu  natoraliaBtioa  of  fbrdgtt 
idanta. 

Triewald  waa  one  of  the  eariiest  membera  and  pnjmotera  of  ttie 
Academy  of  Btot^olm :  In  1729  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Sdentiflo  Sodety  at  Hpsal,  and  he  received  similar  honours  from 
several  other  learned  bodies,  among  which  waa  the-Royal  Sodetr  of 
London.  He  wrote  Beveial  puen  Ju  the  *  Kemdra  of-liunAfidito 
of  fltoekholm'  fbr  1789, 1740^0^  &m^m^i^^MMS3i& 
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nunioatiou  to  the  Bo^idl  'HiiloiopUal  TnamtAma.*  Trinnld 
died  mddenlj,  August  8, 1747. 

TRILLEB,  DANIEL  WILLIAM,  a  iMrned  and  Uboriow  Qemum 
phTiioUn,  was  bomst Erfurt,  tb«  10th  of  Febnuir  1095.  He  noeiTed 
nil  oUnic«l  eduoation  at  Zeits  and  Leipzig,  at  which  uniramty  he 
afterwarde  itudied  medidne.  He  took  hit  dootor^i  deeree  at  Halle  in 
171S,  after  which  he  returned  to  Loi^g  aod  tbwe  daUTered  leotorea. 
In  1720  the  tovn  of  KerMbniff  offend  Um  the  dtnation  of  pabUo 
pl^aioian,  which  he  aooepted ;  la  1780  he  made  MTeral  jontneTS  into 
Switierluid  in  the  suite  of  a  Qennan  prinoe.  Having  obt^ed  his 
ditmiaiioa  at  tlie  end  of  foor  yean,  ha  tattled  at  Frankfort^-the* 
Uaio,  which  nlaoe  he  ]«ft  in  1746,  in  order  to  settle  at  Dresden,  with 
the  title  of  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland.  At  last  the  UoiTeruty 
of  Wittenbng  bestowed  on  him  a  profBHorthip  in  1749,  which  he 
fllUd  with  distineiion  ontU  his  dsalL  He  disd  at  the  ifls  ttf  dghty 
■OTsn,  on  the  2aad  of  178S. 

TiiUer  was  a  Tery  learned  phyaidan,  which  makes  one  regret  |bat 
he  did  not  publish  tiie  edition  of  Hippoccatea  to  which  he  deroted  a 
««at  part  of  his  lifie,  and  of  which  he  published  a  specimen  under 
the  title  'De  noT&  Hippoeratii  Editione  AdomandA  Commentatio, 
....  Spedmiais  Looo  Libellum  Hippooratis  "De  Anatome,"  .  . 
CommeDtario  parpatno  Mediocheittioo  UlostravU;  Ltwd.  Bat,'  4to, 
17S8.  Abraham  Groaonw  inserted  his  notes  upon  .SUan's '  History 
of  *  i»itn»Uj'  in  his  Qreek  and  Latin  editirai  of  this  aathor,  published 
at  London,  4to,  1744.  The  jadgment  paMsd  upon  him  by  H.  Qonlin, 
quoted  in  the  'Biographle  lUdioale,'  is  rather  severe  though  substan- 
Ually  josL  During  forty  years,  says  he,  Triller  Oiled  four  vols.  8to 
with  Latin  poems  on  Medicine:  he  publishad  dissertationB,  opusoula, 
nd  a  nwdioare  treatise  onpleoziBy;  he  disfigured  the  exodlent  Fhar- 
maeopoeia  of  Wittenberg  by  overioading  It  with  qnotatitma  and  notes, 
In  which  he  often  quotes  his  own  lAtin  poems,  and  shows,  amidst 
many  childish  jeux  de  mots,  that  he  was  neither  a  druggist  nor  a 
physician.  The  list  of  his  worics  (which  ocmaist  almost  entirely  of 
monogrsj^  and  diasertationa)  oooupies  two  pages  in  the  '  Biogr^hie 
M^oJe ; '  of  these  perhaps  tiie  fitUowing,  reli^g  chiefly  to  medical 
aotiquitiea,  are  some  of  the  moat  intmating : — *  De  Homerioo 
detecto,  cum  Reliquis  Argomentis  ad  Fabalam  Oraoam  pertinentibuB,' 
Ldpng,  4to,  1716;  'Apologia  pro  Hippoorate^  Atheismi  Uao  aoon- 
sato,'  Rudolstadt,  4to,  1710;  'Epiatola  Medioo-CriUea  ad  Jo.  fVeind 
■i^n  L  et  IL  HippooratiiEpidemiaonimtin  qua  simulagitiir  de  variis 
qns  EdiUonibos,'  Kodolstadt  4tOb  17S0 ,  *  Cw^Mkam  et  Smandationes 
in  Aretnom,'  first  published  in  the  'Acta  Emdlt  Upsiens.,'  1728,  p. 
101,  sq^  and  afterwards  inserted  in  BoerhaaWs  edition  of  that  aathor, 
Lugd.Batj  folio,  1731)  Qreek  and  Latin;  ' Snooincta  Conunent^io  de 
Pleuritide  ejosque  Curatione,'  Frankftvt)  8to,1740;  'De  Yeterum 
Chimrgorum  Arundinlbus  atque  Habeois  ad  Artoa  mals  finnos  oon- 
firmandoB  adhit^toa,'  Wittrabem  4ta^  1749;  'De  Fame  Lethali  ax 
CklloH  Oris  Ventrisnti  Aagnstia7Wittanbsi&  4to,  17fiO ;  '  De  Glyste- 
mm  Nntrientium  AntiquiUte  et  Uso,'  Wittenbwg.  4to,  17£0;  'De 
SpeeiAeorum,  sio  dictorum,  Bemediwum  DuUa  cide  et  AmUguo 
Bflbatn,*  Wittenberg  4to,  1751 ;  '  De  Hippooratis  Studio  Anatomioo 
Shigalaji,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1754;  'De  Teritate  Farsdoxi  Hippo- 
cntioi,  NuUam  HedlciDam  interdum  esse  Optimam  Uedicinam/ 
Wittenberg,  4to,  1754;  'De  Soariiloationis  Ooulomm  Historia,  Ajiti. 
qnitatah  et  Origbe,'  Wittenberg,  4t0k  1754;  <De  Bemediia  Tetaram 
Oosmeticia,  eorumqne  Koxiis,  Wittenberg,  4to,  1757;  Locum 
nbiii  de  Morbo  per  Sapiantiam  Mori,'  Wittenbsfg,  4to,  1757;  'Dis- 
pouatorium  Phannaoeaticum  UniTersBl^*  Franltfurt,  4to,  1764  ;  'De 
Morbo  Ccoliaco  shi^uhiri  b  Celso  descripto,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1766; 
'  QeprUfte  Inokulation,  ein  Qedieht^'  Frankfurt,  4to,  1766 :  '  Opuaoula 
Medioa  ac  Medioo-Philologica,  antea  sparaim  edita,*  Ftaokfbr^  8  toIs. 
4tdh  1766-72  :  '  Oedicht  von  den  VeriiDdeniiuan  in  dar  Araat«rlnmatb' 
'Wiktenhm4«o,1766j  'De  SenilibiM  ICorb^  diveiw  Kodo  a  Salo- 
mone  et  Hippocrste  desoiptls  atque  in  se  oompMatK'  Wittenbat^ 
4to,  1771 ;  '  Da  Tariis  Tefeemm  Mediooram  Ooalariuvm  CoUyriis,' 
Wittenbetk>4to,  1772. 

t  TRIMMER,  SARAH,  one  of  the  most  ptmular  English  writers  for 
the  iaatmetioii  of  youth,  was  bom  at  Ipswioi,  Jaanuy  6, 1741.  Her 
&ther,  Mr.  Joahoa  Eirbj,  who  is  known  as  ^e  author  of  *  Dr.  Brooke 
Taylor's  Ifothod  of  ParqpoettTe  made  Eaay,'  and  *Tb6  PenpeotiTe  of 
Arohiteoture/  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  from  him  she 
imbibed,  at  a  ven  early  age^  aantiments  if  reli^n  and  virtue.  Whan 
die  was  about  fourteen  yean  old,  hw  parents  removed  to  London, 
where  Mr.  Klrhy  beoama  tutor  in  perspectiTe  to  Qeon;e  IIL,  then 
^inoe  of  Wales,  and  subsequently  to  Qoean  Chsrlotte.  Owiiig  to  this 
ohaoge  of  reeidenoe.  Miss  Kirby  wss  iutroduoad  to  the  society  of 
sareral  eminent  persuis,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  her  mental  attainment^  aod  presented  her  wit^  a 
oopy  of  his  'Rambler.'  Being  at  this  time  separated  ftom  the  wodaby 
of  her  young  aasociatei^  ahe  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  drawing, 
andobtainedania£ramtheSooiety  of  Arts.  AbouttheTearl759  Mr. 
Klrbf  removed  with  his  AuuUy  to  &ew,  upon  ooeaston  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  dark  of  the  works  at  the  palace  at  that  place;  anddunnghis 
residenoa  there.  Miss  Kirby  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimnur,  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  From  that  time  until 
the  period  when  ahe  became  an  author,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  almost 
entirely  oooupisd  with  domestic  duties  and  with  the  eduoation  of  her 
DnmaNU  flmfly.  Her  liUraty  labours  werg  oommennsd  about  1780, 


ttid  were  snmssted  by  some  of  ths  pt^ular  WMka  for  the  yotug  then 
recently  pu^ahed  Mrs.  Barbanld.  A  small  Tolnme,  entiUed  an 
'Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Katare,'  wss  the  first  of  the 
series  of  popular  works  published  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.  It  was  followed, 
in  1783  and  the  two  following  yearB,  by  six  volumes,  issued  at  various 
times,  of  'Sacred  History,  seleoted  from  the  Soripturea,  with  Annota- 
tioas  and  Reflsotions  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Young 
PcffsUM,'  Aoumg  Ma,  Trimmei'a  subsequent  pubUcati<ms  is  a  work 
entitled  'The  'Bmaimj  of  Chari^,'  addraaaad  to  ladiea,  and  intended 
to  assist  them  in  ^e  formation  and  management  of  Sunday-achoola 
and  other  charitable  inaUtutious.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  178^ 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  two  others.  After  it  had  remained  out 
of  print  for  some  yeara,  the  author  revised  and  enlarged  1^  adapthig 
it  to  the  idtered  state  of  tiie  institutions  to  which  it  refers,  and  re* 
published  it  in  1801.  The  'Family  Magadne,'  a  book  of  iostraotion 
ptindpally  for  cottsgers  and  servants,  was  carried  on  for  a  time  by 
Jibs.  Trimmer,  about  the  period  of  the  original  publication  of  the 
'Economy  of  Chuity;'  and  after  the  mayiine  was  out  of  print,  the 
prlndpal  original  papers  were  ooUeoted,  am  published  as  'Instructive 
Tsles.'^  The  *AdeleetTheodwe*  Madame  deOoiUs  raggested  to 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  1787,  the  idea  of  pnbUdiing  prints  representing 
events  in  histiMry,  acoompanled  by  d«s(»iptions ;  and  in  thu  way  ahe 
illoatrated  anoiait  histny,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  tiie 
histories  of  Home  aod  England.  The  great  imperfections  of  the  old 
system  <tf  instruction  in  oharity-schools  led  her  to  write  superiMT 
bo<^  for  their  use,  to  which  she  obtained  the  sanation  of  ths  Sonety 
for  Promoting  Christian  Enoiriedge.  Tlie  desire  to  open  the  ^yes  « 
the  public  to  the  misdiieTOus  ehanuter  of  Tatioua  pubUoatioBs  fior 
the  use  of  children  led  to  the  oommenoement  of  a  periodical  maik, 
called  the  '  Quardlan  of  Bducatimi,'  oontaiaing  essays  on  Christiaa 
education,  and  reviews  of  books  for  the  young;  but,  after  It  had 
extended  to  fire  ootavo  volumes,  the  overexertion  of  Mra.  Trimmer 
in  this  matter  brouf^t  on  an  illness  vriiioh  ooapelled  her  to  desfart 
from  her  labour.  After  her  death,  an  'Essay  upon  OhHstlsn  Educa- 
tion '  was  published  separately,  extneted  tnm  this  work.  In  1806 
appeared  'A  Comparative  View  of  the  Kew  Plan  of  Education,'  ko., 
a  work  dedgned  to  allow  tiie  danger  of  too  generalising  a  system  of 
ednoation  for  the  poor,  which  led  to  much  uaefol  discussion.  The  last 
of  Mrs.  Tiimmers  publioatlons  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  divios^  and  adspted  fw  domssUo  use,  nndw 
the  title  of' Ikm^  Ssnnona.'  On  the  Iffth  DeoamberlSlilk  with- 
out any  prerlous  ubam  that  ooold  alarm  her  halBj,  ahe  bowed  hsr 
head  and  ^ed  in  the  ohair  which  die  iisusUy  oooupied  in  her  study. 
In  1814  speared,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  an  '  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  ot  Mrs.  Trimmer,'  from  which  work  the  materials  of  this 
notice  are  derived. 

TBIMCAYE'LLIUS)  VICTOR  (TumuvZLLa  or  Tbihoatbla),  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Vanios  In  1496.  Aikar  a  oarsAil  goural 
education,  he  went  to  sfeuc^  «k  Padn^  and  tlMBoe  prooseded  to 
BolcgDl^  wlme  be  remained  far  Mvan  f^ia,  and  gained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Qrsek,  that,  even  in  his  pnpili^  liii  teameia  used  to  consult 
liim  on  qneatbma  of  difficulty  m  interpretaticm.  From  Bologna  he 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  reodved  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  medi- 
dne; and  tbenoe  to  Venice^  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  profiMsor* 
diip  of  philosophy,  and  obtulnsd  the  hjgiisst  repntstion,;nDtonlyin 
that  capad^,  oat  also  in  tha  pnotioa  of  medidne.  ffis  fluoM  wo 
greatly  increased  aftw  his  retum  fh>m  the  island  of  Murano,  whither 
He  had  been  sent  by  the  Vmetian  govemment  to  take  cha^  of  the 
tiok  during  an  epidemic,  and  where  be  showed  such  skill  and  courage^ 
tiiat  whan  he  came  baiok  to  Venice  he  was  reodved  with  a  kind  of 
triumph.  In  1551,  upon  the  death  of  Montanus,  he  was  wpointed 
prpfaMor  of  medidne  at  Fadoa,  with  an  unnsoally  km  atipand,  in 
oonaideratian  of  the  grsatsr  Inoome  ftom  practise  wnidi  he  had 
resigned.  He  remained  at  Padua  till  1A68.  when  he  was  sent  by  tlw 
seniAe  to  attend  a  Venetian  nobleman  who  was  ill  at  Udina.  Hit 
advice  was  followed  by  the  racoveiy  of  his  patient,  bnt  the  fatigue  he 
sufi^ed  and  the  infirmities  of  age  hrom^  en  an  illna«  of  lAuh  ha 
died  at  Venice,  August  21,  1568, 

Til*  knowledge  of  Greek  which  Trinoavellius  acquired  in  Bolcgna 
and  faj  subsequent  study,  enabled  him  to  contribute  grsatiy  by  hia 
commentaries  and  lectures  to  the  Introduction  of  the  wotks  of  the 
writers  in  that  language  into  the  medical  aohoda  of  Italy,  in  which 
bafwe  his  time,  medicine  had  been  taught  almoat  exdoaively  from 
the  writings  of  the  AnMau  phydcians.  -  In  his  praotioe  however  hs  is 
said  to  have  foUowed  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian  schooL  All  his 
medical  works  were  published,  with  the  tiUe  '  Opera  Omnia,'  in  two 
volumes  folio,  at  I^on  in  1686,  and  at  Venice  m  1699.  1^  chief 
interest  of  his  wrUings  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  view  whidi  thcfy 
afford  of  the  medical  practice  of  tiie  time  and  of  the  prindples  on 
which  it  was  founded;  for  tliey  contain  mai^  observations  and  letters 
by  others  wdl  aa  1^  himssl4  and  many  oaM  and  disHiiadniiB  upon 
modes  ot  beatmant.  Tlie  ddsf  of  them  are:  'Don  QuMstiones 
Medics,  altera  num  In  lieais  adfbctibus  seoanda  dt  vena,  qua  eat  ad 
annulatwn  dlgitum  dnistro  menus;  altera,  utrum  in  morborum 
initiis,  solum  oom  materies  tuiget,  purgantibua  medicamentis  uti 
lioeat,' first  published  at  Padua  la  1567;  and  'Conailia  medicapoat 
edttiones  Venetam  et  Lugdunenaem  aooessioiW'-exxviiL  oonsUiorum 
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an  also  Iiuaited  TrinoavalUttV  oomnuntariaa  on  the  andest  madkal 
writen,  tIi,  :  'Explanationea  in  Qalani  libroa  do  DiffisrontDa  Febrium  ;* 
*In  priorem  Ubnun  GaloDi  da  ArU  Curandi ; '  '  Familiana  Kxardte- 
tionaa  in  printam  partam  eaoondi  Ubri  Prognoaticorom  Hippoeratb  et 
Oaleoi; '  '  Commantarii  in  Qaleni  libroa  de  CompoaitioiM  Madloaiaan- 
tonua;'  'ExpIaoatioDaa  In  primMn  Fan  ^oarti  Canonia  A'rioamuB.' 
Haabo  in  ISM  adltad  the  wwka  of  TbsmiaUiu,  (randatod  Into  LaUn 
by  Hemolaua  Barbama,  and  wrota  many  notea  to  them,  and  irana- 
Mad  or  aditad  the  oonuuantariea  of  John  tha  Grammarian  on  .^jia- 
toUe,  in  4  Tolnmea,  follo^  in  IS85;  the  'History  of  the  Expedition  (tf 
Alaxandar,  by  An^'  In  1685 ;  tha  '  Uannal  of  Epiotetoa,'  with  the 
'  OommMitary  of  Arrian,'  and  the  '  Santanoea  of  SloMsn%*  in  Uw  aaota 
j*ar,  and  tha  * Foama  of  Haaiod'  in  16S7. 

{tife,  pre6xed  to  the  'Opom  omnia,'  by  Lanrantioa  Ibmdnua; 
^ograpkit  Vniv«r»eU€ ;  Haller,  BiUiotiMa  Medieina  Praetiea,  t.  ii, 
p.  46.) 

TRIPPKL,  ALEXAJn)ER,  a  aoolptor  of  ooniiderable  note,  waa 
bom  at  Sdiaffhanaan  in  Switaarland,  in  1747,  and,  at  nine  yeara  of 
waa  lent  to  a  relation  in  London,  where  ha  waa  pat  to  the  trade 
rf a nmiical-lnitrnment  maker;  but  uTiiig  a  deddaa  InoUnation  for 
the  fine  arta,  ha  afterwarda  aeeompaniad  one  of  hia  brothers  to  Copan- 
hagen,  and  there  afcudiad  aeulptura  onder  Frofflaaor  Wiedewelt,direotor 
of  tha  Aoademy  of  Arta  in  that  oity.  Haviag  ao  employed  eight  ^eara 
in  Denmark,  he  went  to  Berlin ;  bat  being  there  diaappointed  m  hii 
expeotationa,  returned  to  Copenlugan,  and  gained  aararal  priaa  medala. 
He  then  Tiaited  Fariif  where  he  remained  about  three  yean,  and  dla- 
tiagoUied  Umaelf  by  ■  TCfy  flne  allagoriflal  groap  roprasenUng 
Switanland.  In  1777  he  wenttoIUniM^wliereheaannnttadtoraddB 
till  hb  death,  in  1793.  prw^M  bia  art  with  gnat  aaeeaii,  and  with 
the  rotation  of  Iwing  one  m  the  aUettaoolptan  of  Ultima^  both 
on  aeoount  of  the  noble  aimplioity  diaplayed  in  bia  prodnottonr^  and 
the  beanty  of  their  exeeutlon.  He  traa  more  partioularly  aaecaatfal 
in  baa-ralim  and  baata.  among  iriiioh  laai  he  exeonted  one  of  Qdtbe 
for  the  prinoa  of  Waldaek,  wbkii  ia  j^okm  of  by  the  pool  Uoaalf  aa 
being  in  aa  exodlent  ^w.  Anothat  of  hia  irora  ia  Salomon  Gemai's 
monument  at  ZUrioh.  A  oonaiderable  nombar  of  his  produettena  are 
in  Boaaia.  Tnppel'a  portrait  ia  prefixed  to  the  04th  volume  of  tha 
<Keae  mbUothf^  der  Sohdnen  Wisaensohaften.' 

TRISSI'yO,  GIOVANNI  OIOROXO,  waa  bom  at  Vleeiua,  of  a 
noble  fiunily,  in  1478.  Ha  amliad  Umaelf  to  olaaaical  literature, 
studied  the  Groafc  lamniags  ondar  ObalsMidylaB,  and  beaaroa  alao  an 
elegant  Latin  and  ItaiUn  writer.  At  a  mstore  age  he  prooeeded  to 
Rome,  where  Leo  Z.  took  him  Into  hia  fkrour,  and  employed  him 
in  aeveral  diplomatis  miaaiona.  He  waa  aAerwarda  employed  by 
Clement  YII.,  who  aant  him  on  a  minion  to  Cbaries  with  whom 
alao  Triaaino  ingratiated  tiimMlf  Triaaino  died  at  Roma  in  1650. 
He  wrote:—!,  'Sofimiabat'  the  flnt  ItaUan  ragolar  tragedy,  which 
howerar  has  littla  meri^  ul  ia  uoar  fingottMi  It  was  Mubad 
at  ttw  time  as  a  nanaj,  and  was  perfonnad  at  Boms  with  great 
q^bndour.  2,  '  L'ltalla  uberata  dal  Ooti,'  an  epio  poem  In  blank 
vane  relative  to  the  re-conqueat  of  Italy  by  Behaarina  in  the  reign 
(rf  Juatinian,  Tha  poem  ia  weak  and  doll,  and  waa  omaidered  sooh 
from  ita  flnt  appearanee.  8,  '  La  Poetioa,  a  traatiae  on  the  poetical 
art.  Tliis  is  oonaidered  aa  IMasino'a  beat  and  most  alaboiate  wo^ 
^,  'Bitmfcti  della  belUaaime  Donne  d'ltaUa.*  5,  a  comedy,  entitled 
'I  Wmnnml,'  In  imitation  of  the  *Hau»hmi'  of  FUntus;  beaidss 
aome  mfaior  compooitioDS  in  Italian  and  Latin.  He  attempted  to 
introduoe  new  lettere  into  the  Italian  alphalwt*  especially  to  diatinguiah 
the  two  sounds  of  the  o  and  the  ^  and  ha  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subjcot 
to  Pope  Clsm«it  VIL,  which  was  publiahed  in  1524 ;  but  thia  inno- 
ntioa  met  with  a  great  and  auoeeauol  opposition.  Flrenxuela  wrote 
an  inveotiTS  sninat  Triiaino'B  new  alpbabetiGal  aiana.  Zano  howerer 
atMbotes  to  Triaaino'a  soggastton  the  custom  midi  haa  rinoe  pre- 
TsUed  among  the  Italians  of  writing  the  v  and  the  difibrtnt  from 
the  u  and  tlie  i,  and  of  introdneing  the  s  in  such  words  as  *  Teoeaia,' 
•graw^'  'loourione/       whklh  used  to  b«  toaaatij  irith  a  ^  *Ten^ 

Mnfaw  waa  a  Udend  and  adTisor  of  hk  uounlfjman  Flslladb  flw 
architect;  to  whom  he  imparted  Us  own  'J—i*"'  erudition  oonsmiag 
the  woAsofartoftheaMlenta  (Coaiiad,  J  StetU  tUlm  Znttrmtwa 
Itaiiana.)   

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  PMtngueee  nsTal  commander.  In  160S 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  nominatad  Da  Cunha  vioer^  of  the 
fodie^  a  poat  whidi  he  was  prerentad  twtiokaaas  from  aeosptbj^ 
After  his  leoonn  he  was  uq^dnted  to  the  eommand  ci  a  ioet  St 
fifteen  vessela^  ci  which  Alfonso  d'AIbnqoerqae's  squadron  of  flTe, 
intended  to  enlse  in  the  Bed  Sea,  ftemad  a  part  Da  Cunha  laUad,  in 
1 506,  with  Ua  armament  from  Ijabon,  to  whlDh  he  ratnmed  in  1506  {T). 
On  leaving  Portugal  he  steered  bia  oourae  aoothwards  till  he  reached 
a  latitude  so  high  that  aome  of  Ua  men  poiahad  from  the  axoeaaive 
odd.  WhilaateariiutUs  eoniSBh«dlseoTCnd,inlat.8r  16'S.,tho 
Idasds  vrtiJdi  bear  ua  name.  His  fleet  waa  dimeraed  by  s  violent 
tempest,  and  the  aoatteied  veasda  reassembled  at  Hoxambique.  Before 
raaiming  this  aettlement  Da  Crmha  had  touched  at  Madageeoar,  and, 
attracted  by  reports  wliioh  had  been  siwead  of  great  quantitiaa  of 
spioM  produoed  in  that  island,  had  exan^ned  oonsidersbre  part  of  its 
eoaata.  Not  finding  the  eountry  answer  Us  expectations,  he  rqcrined 
hk  flsst  at  MoumMqoo  and  wliUwed  tiMcit  In  ths  sprbig  h«  ii>der> 


took  an  expedition  against  the  oUaf  who  held  H alinda,  and  nhsalksd 
the  people  of  Brava  for  withholding  the  tribute  they  had  promissd  to 
pay  to  FortngaL  The  fleet  prooeeded  from  the  scene  of  thaae  aeUons 
to  the  island  of  Soootra,  of  wliieh  he  took  poaaessiott  in  th«  name  of 
PortugsL  Hare  Da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque  s^»atated :  the  latter 
prooeeding  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  foroMa-  to  Coohin,  where  he  ocmoerted 
vrith  Ahnsida  an  ezpeditioa  againat  Calient  Tlie  utMwiae  waa 
■uoee«fnl,  and  Da  Conlka  returned  to  Foctogal  with  fln  ships  ridily 
laden.  Soon  after  Ua  arrival  ha  was  awde  a  member  U  the  eooudl  of 
state.  He  does  sot  howarar  appear  to  have  taksn  any  ^mlaBBft 
part  in'^tdilic  alUti  sxoept  when  he  was  ssnt  smbasssder  to  Lso  X. 
in  1515. 

In  1686  Us  son  Nono  died  at  sea  on  his  return  from  India,  wtiere 
he  bad  been  snpetsededln  tha  ohief  eommand  by  Noronlia.  The  new 
viceroy  had  refuaed  his  predeoeasor  even  a  paange  on  board  of  a 
king's  vessel  Kuno  tailed  in  a  merchantDLao,  but  flhagrin  preyed  on 
hia  spirits  to  suoh  an  extent  that  he  died  before  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  hia  body  waa,  at  Ua  own  request,  oonmiitted  to  the 
sea.  Tristan  da  Cunha  expressed  his  keen  aense  ot  the  indignities 
offsred  to  his  son  by  demanding  an  audienoe  <rftiis  Uqg;  and  on  its 
b«ng  granted,  appeariut  fbllowed  by  hia  grandchildren  to  oSer  pay- 
ment for  the  oannon-bMDb  which  had  been  attaclied  to  hia  aon'a  body 
in  order  to  sink  it  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  :  be  appears  to 
have  died  ao<m  after.  An  aooount  of  Triatan  da  Gunha's  expedition 
waa  compiled  from  bia  manusoripta  by  De  Barros,  and  publiahed  by 
order  of  tiie  king.  A  ttanslstton  of  this  nanratire  was  puUIahed  at 
Laydsn,  by  Fietar  van  dar  Aa  in  1706L 

TBITHBN,  FBBDBBIOK  HENBT,  a  diitiogniahed  Ssoseritsad 
Slavonic  scholar,  was  bom  in  February  1820  m  Switaerland,  jbom 
whsBCO  he  was  removed  wlien  a  few  yeara  old  to  Odeasa,  hia  Ctther 
having  accepted  the  aituation  of  profeator  at  a  Buaiian  college  in  that 
dfy.  At  OdesM  he  reo^ved  an  exoeUent  education  and  iud  ample 
opportunities  for  msUnshimself  acqu^ted  with  the  modMn  Ian- 
gnags^  of  wiiioh  ftanrf^  Hlnglish,  and  German  weta  aa  tnaaXme  to  him 
as  Bosstsn.  At  the  nnivemty  of  Beriin,  wtiere  ha  oontinned  his 
studies  and  took  his  degree  <tf  doctor  of  philoeophy,  be  was  dlstia- 
guished  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  he  atudied  Saaierit  under 
Bopp.  After  psaaing  aome  time  in  Poland,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  PoLUh,  be  oame  to  England,  wher^  in  1841,  he  waa  teaoltsr 
ot  modem  languagea  at  Bugby,  under  Dr.  Tai^  tiia  preaant  Uahop  of 
London.  He  tbsn  bapn  to  ccntribufes  artklaa,  tduefly  on  snUaata 
connected  with  Sanserit  literature^  to  the  *F«uy  CyoIopndla'^Hid 
the  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  of  the  Society  for  tiie  Diffbai<Ni  of 
Uaefnl  Knowledge. 

In  1644  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  In  the  Printed  Book 
department  in  the  British  Husaum,  snd  waa  parUy  employed  in  cata- 
loguing tiie  Sanacrit  and  Aralne  works,  and  those  in  tiie  Slsvoaic  lan- 
guages, of  whioh  a  large  tbodk  had  thai  recant^  been  added  to  tha 
Hussnm  Ifbrsry.  In  coming  to  the  Knssnm  he  had  indulged  in 
expeotationa  that  his  talents  and  aequiramenta  would  probably  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Trustees  with  the  e&ct  of  bringing  enoouragement 
and  prxMuotioo,  and  he  waa  deeply  disappointed  to  find  that  in  eh 
ezpeotatuMM  were  futfte.  He  aooepted  in  1845  the  poet  of  priTate 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Prince  Chersiohev,  the  Russian  minister  of  war, 
and  left  London  for  St  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  England  after 
an  abeence  of  about  two  years,  part  of  which  ha  had  paaaed  at  Con* 
atantinople  and  Oain^  and  in  1848  published  at  London  an  edition  of 
the  *  ICaba  Vim  Cbarita,'  or  History  of  Bama,  a  Sanicrit  drama, 
Bhavabhnti.  Hia  frieoda  aoggeated  to  him  to  offer  himself  aa  a  candi' 
data  fbr  the  profbspoisbhi  of  modsm  Europsan  languagea  in  the 
T^lw  Institution  at  Oxfiod,  iriiioh  waa  tbau  oa  the  point  of  being 
set  in  aotion.  ^e  profesur,  it  was  decided,  waa  to  be  appointed  at 
first  for  five  yeara  only,  but  with  the  eapabili^  (rf  being  reelected ; 
hia  poat  waa  to  be  <me  of  influence  and  suthori^,  the  rest  of  the 
ofllolsls  of  the  institution  being  placed  under  his  dbeotions,  and  liie 
aakiy  was  to  be  4O0I.  a  year.  Dr.  Trithen  waa  ekcted  to  this  poet 
in  1848  in  pnftoano*  to  s«na  vsty  able  eompetitcf%  and  eontrai7  to 
hk  own  expaotationa^  and  sntased  upon  hk  dutka  with  a  kotuie 
'  On  the  pontion  occupied  liy  the  Slavonio  dialects  among  the  other 
bnguagas  of  the  Indo-European  fcmily,'  which  he  afterwarda  printed 
aa  an  eeaay  in  tiw  *  ProceediiuB  of  the  Fbiloloeioal  Society  of  Iiondasi/ 
of  which  be  had  bean  a  member  ainoe  1843.  The  career  of  usefuloess 
and  honour  whioh  now  seemed  to  lie  before  him  was  suddenly  out 
short  aboot  tha  ulddk  of  18S0  by  aa  attaak  of  mental  aberration  in 
ao  violent  a  fwm  that  UsfHanda  bund  it  nsoo— iiy  to  pat  him  under 
restraint  It  waa  reported  at  the  time  that  the  immiediate  oanse  of 
the  disorder  waa,  that  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  paid  Us  addieaias 
Iiad  married  a  rival,  but  a  tinge  of  ecoentridtT  had  on  aome  nreviona 
occaaions  l>een  remarked  in  hU  conduct  Hk  father  came  to  England 
and  ia  1851  removed  him  to  Odssaa,  where  he  rsmdned  in  a  hopeless 
state  tiU  April  1854,  whan  tha  dfer  WM  under  ^frchaostonsi^  bom- 
bardmant  frnn  the  Eng^kh.  Tikhon  was  than  removed  to  a  vUlsgs 
at  a  few  miles  dietanoe,  where  an  unexpeotad  ohange  in  hk  disorder 
took  plaoe  and  he  recovered  hia  mental  powras  aa  suddenly  as  he  had 
lost  wem,  but  thk  waa  only  a  *<lig^tning  bef<ne  deau."  After 
expreenng  a  strong  deeire  to  return  to  England,  it  beeame  evident 
tiiat  hk  bodily  struigth  waa  failiitt  and  he  expind^on  the  27th  ot 
Aprai$6l.  He  Mt  behind  Urn  no  idsqmdtj      ^        -  - 
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of  the  powm  which  his  Mvoda  knew  blm  to  pOMMi^  but  his  «ontri- 
butioDi  to  UognpUoftl  Uteratnn  ia  th«  0}«lop«di»  and  IHc^ary 
an  of  A  aound  and  eoUd  abaraotar,  and  hb  adiolanbip  waa  not  only 
aeetuate  but  reoMrkably  nady.  Tb«  power  which  tie  posaeosed  of 
aonvenisg  with  ease  ia  more  than  one  of  the  Teutonio,  the  Romanio, 
and  the  Slavonio  lattguageB  qaaliBed  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for 
the  profemorship  to  whioh  he  was  chosen. 

TR1V£T,  NICOLAS,  wboae  tamame  la  obherwise  fonnd  Tryret, 
Treret,  Treveth,  Trevroh  {a  misprint  or  mlatranaoription),  TriTeth, 
Thriveth,  and  is  latinised  Mvetas,  Trirettoii,  Trevetni,  and,  by 
Leland,  Tripos  (at  least  he  has  Tiipodit  in  the  genitive),  was  born  in 
^Norfolk  about  the  year  1258,  and  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Triret,  who 
ii  recorded  to  hare  twice  ridden  aa  one  of  the  Jostioes  in  Eyre  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  rtign  of  Henry  III.  Trivet  mentions  his  father  in 
his  Aonab,  uoder  tiie  year  1272,  hf  the  name  of  Thomas  Treveth.  He 
hlmaslf  waa  aniit,  when  a  boy»  to  be  broo^t  up  in  the  Dominican 
oonvoit  at  Londtm,  aod  in  due  time  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 
Having  oompleted  his  education  at  the  aniTersltiea  of  Oxford  and 
Paris  (his  residence  for  eome  time  at  which  latter  place  of  study  he 
notices  In  the  banning  of  his  Annals},  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
England  with  tile  highest  reputation  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
tiien  cultivated,  elected  head  or  prior  of  the  reli^ona  hoiue  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  eailiert  jtm.  Thia  office  bo  appean  to  have  held 
tiU  his  death  hi  188& 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits  give  long  lials  <rf  the  writingB  of  Trivet, 
eipeoially  Pits,  whose  eataltlq^e  extends  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
articles.  Amoug  thorn  are  annotations  or  commentarioa  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  on  certain  of  the  works  of  Bt.  An^ustin,  on 
the  'Problems'  of  AjistoUe,  the  ' Hetamorphosea '  of  Ovid,  the 
*Tr^«diM'  of  Smwea,  on  Boethins,  Livy,  and  JnreoBl,  soma  astro- 
Domtoal  and  other  sdentlflo  treatises,  and  a  number  of  traeta  on 
religions  and  moral  tabjeoto,  all  in  lAtio.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
atill  exist  in  the  libranes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
A  commentary  on  the  treatise  of  St.  Aognstin  entitled  'Do  Clvitate 
Dei,'  by  Trivet  and  Thomas  Talois,  or  Walleia,  was  printed  by  Sohi5  ETer, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  St.  Aogastin'l  worit^  foL, 
Ktint,  1478,  and  again  at  Toolonse  in  1488.  at  Venice  in  14S9,  and  at 
IMbuTg  in  1494.  But  Trivet  is  now  only  remembered  foe  his  Chronicle 
or  History,  principally  of  English  affain,  though  it  embraces  a  sketch 
of  those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  a,d.  USB  to  1307,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  the  end  of  that  of 
Edward  I.  This  work  was  first  printed  ^yv  Lucas  Acherius  (Father 
Lac  d'Ach^rs),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Bpioilegiam  Teterum 
aliquot  Scriptorum,*  4to,  Paris,  1671 :  and  it  is  also  oontained  in  the 
second  eOitioD  of  that  eolleotiob,  in  3  tdIs.  fol.,  Paris,  1728.  Bnttbe 
edition  commonly  used  is  that  publish^  by  Anto^  Hall,  under  the 
title  of  '  Nicolai  Triveti  DominfcaDl  Aonales  Sex  Regum  Angliie,'  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  Svo,  in  1719,  the  second  of  which  however  (not 
published  till  1721)  is  occupied  with  the  Chronicles  of  Adamua  Huri- 
mutbenais  and  his  Continuator.  This  edition  b  from  a  better  mana- 
■cript  than  that  iriiich  D'Aohery  nied ;  bot  otimwise  it  has  no  great 
reputation,  any  more  than  Hall's  other  publication.  Trivet  however 
deserves  to  be  well  edited ;  be  is  a  clear,  painstaking,  and  exact  recorder 
of  events,  and  he  is  the  original  authority  for  many  partioukra  re- 
lating  to  his  own  times,  his  accounts  of  which  have  sometimes  been 
pillaged  without  acknowledgment  by  subsequent  compilsrs.  His 
Annals  have  different  titles  in  the  various  manuscripts;  and  there  is 
alio  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford,  Um  mannson>t  of 
another  historical  work  of  his  in  Frentdu  entitled  '  Les  Cronyuei  ke 
Frere  Niohole  Tryvet  eecrit  h  Dame  Katie  la  file  uoun  seygaour  le 
roy  Edward  le  fils  Henry.'  Of  tills  the  first  part  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  second  part,  entitled 
'  Lea  Gestes  des  Apoetoilea  (that  la,  tiie  popes),  Bmperours,  et  Roys,' 
appears  to  be,  in  the  latter  portion  of  it,  hearly  a  transIaUon  of  his 
Latin  AnmUe. 

TKIVU'LZIO,  a  HHonesa  patridan  ^mily,  several  members  of 
which  figured  in  the  hiktory  of  thrir  country  In  civil  and  military 
capacities  under  the  Dukes  Visconti  and  Sforaa.  After  the  death  of 
Filippo  Uoria  YiscoDti  in  1447,  the  Milanese  having  proclaimed  a 
T^bUo,  Erasmo  Trivulaio  and  several  of  hia  brothets  #ere  among 
the  most  Btrennona  aapporters  of  the  popular  cause  against  Francesoo 
Sforza,  who  aspired  to  the  dncal  throne.  Sfoiaa  having  guooeeded  in 
tAking  possession  of  Milan,  not  only  forgave  Eraimo,  but  appointed 
both  him  aod  his  nephew  Antonio  Trivulxio  to  the  rank  of  du<»l 
councillors.  Two  sons  of  Antonio  distinguished  themHelves  in  the 
next  generation ;  one  of  them,  Renato,  oommaoded  the  troops  of 
Ludovieo  Sforza  agdnst  the  Yenetians  and  the  Griaons,  and  defeated 
tile  latter  In  Taltellina,  for  which  he  was  lumamwl  Helveticus. 
Durhig  the  French  invasion,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  prince :  he 
died  at  Pavia,  1498. 

Gun  OuoooHo  Tritulzio,  his  brother,  who  haa  been  styled  by 
tome  writers  'il  MagUo,'  or  'the  Great,'  was  bom  in  H47,  After 
serving  in  his  youth  uuder  Francesco  Sforxa  &nd  his  sob  Galeazzo  Maria, 
he  was  appoiuted  on  the  death  of  the  latter  member  of  the  regency 
during  the  uinoritT  of  the  young  Duke  Giovanni  Galeaszo.  Bat 
Lndovico  Sforza,  the  duke's  undc^  having  assumed  the  supreme 
]x)wer  in  1479,  TVlvulaio  was  employed  by  him  in  the  army,  and  wu 
■ent  toaariatKing  Pexdinand  of  NaolaB  ■galnit  fail  revolted  batoiK 


Ferdinand  oat  of  gratitude  made  blm  eonnt  of  Beloaitro.  TUvuMo 
was  also  employed  bj  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Onmo,  in  Oe  Mareh  of  Anoona.  On  hb  return  to  Milan  he  feond 
himaelf  slighted  by  Lndovieo  Bforaa  and  hia  courtiers,  who  mfstmsted 
him  on  account  of  his  Rrmness  and  pride;  and  from  thai  time  he 
vowed  revenge  ai^lnst  Lndovico.  He  returned  to  IfapleB  oud  entered 
the  service  of  Ferdinand.  When  Charles  Till,  of  France  Invaded 
Naples  said  drove  away  the  Arsgonese  dynasty,  Trivnlxio  took  service 
with  tiie  French  at  the  time  when  Lndovico  Sfona,  in  ooncert  with 
the  other  Italian  states,  vras  fighting  sgunat  them-  He  fbugfat  bravely 
tat  Charles  TIIL  at  the  battie  of  the  Taro  against  the  Italian  allies. 
He  then  followed  Charles  in  bia  telareat  to  France.  During  the  nego- 
ffiations  which  were  entered  into  about  that  time  to  eettle  aihicably 
the  aSoirs  of  Italy,  Trivulzio  supported  at  first  the  claims  of  the 
yonthful  Duke  Giovanni  Maria  Sforaa  to  the  crown  of  Milan,  but  the 
French  insbting  upon  the  rival  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Oriean^  after- 
wmda  Loub  XlL,  I^tuMo  gave  way,  and  from  that  time  he  seemed 
to  have  renounced  his  oountry  and  to  have  become  altogether  Preneh. 
He  was  mode  by  Charles  VIIL  Count  of  Pex^nas  in  Langnedoo^  and 
deconted  with  the  order  of  Bt  HicheL  In  1499  Loub  XIL  gave  him 
the  command  of  hia  army  in  Italy.  Trivalzio  defeated  the  troops  of 
Lndovico  Sforza,  and  entered  Milan  at  the  head  of  the  FVenoh  invading 
army,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Loub  XII.  then  made  him 
marshd  of  nance,  marquis  of  Vigevano  and  Hdta  in  Lombardy,  and 
captain-general  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  When  Lndovieo  Bfom  agun 
advanced  towards  Milan,  at  the  head  of  hb  Swlaa  anziliuiea,  Trivulxio 
being  badly  supported  by  the  French  officers,  who  were  jealous  of 
him  for  being  a  foreigner,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  oity,  but  he  soon 
after  defeated  Lndovico  at  the  battle  of  Kovara,  in  April,  1500. 
Lndovieo  waa  a^xed  in  disguise  and  taken  prisoner  before  Trivubio^ 
who  treated  him  ungenerously,  and  upbraided  him  with  rmiroaeheh 
Ludovico  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.  Trivnlxio  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  but  he  did  not  retain  tbe  command  of  the  duchy,  which 
was  given  to  Cardinal  Rohan.  In  1509,  war  having  broken  out  again 
in  Italy,  Trivulxio  waa  again  employed  in  the  fVench  Bnnie%  and 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  jtooadeUo,  in  which 
the  Venetians  were  defeatad.  In  1511  tiie  Frradi  Marihal  Chanmonfc 
having  died,  Trivulato  saooeeded  him  pro  tempore  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French,  and  drove  Pope  Julius  n.  from  Bolt^na.  Soon 
after  Gsston  de  Foix,  dnke  of  Nemours,  came  to  take  the  command  ci 
the  French  in  Italy,  and  TrivuMo  served  nnder  him  in  the  campi^gn 
of  1612  against  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Bponiords.  After  the 
battie  of  Ravenna  and  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  Trivolsio  was 
obliged  to  evacute  Milan,  whidi  was  entered  by  Maximilian  Sfbica; 
and  in  the  following  year  the'  loss  of  the  battl*  of  Novata  again  drove 
the  French  and  Trivulzio  with  them  out  of  Italy.  In  1515  Francis  L, 
who  had  succeeded  Loub  XII.,  put  Marshal  IMvulsio  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  fot  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Trivalrio  made  a  brilliant 
campaign.  He  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  new  pass,  entered  tiie  marquiaate 
of  SalUEZo,  defrated  and  took  prisoner  Proapero  Colon oa,  won  the 
battie  of  Marignano,  called  "the  battle  of  the  giants,"  against  the 
Swiss,  and  in  a  abort  time  conquered  the  whole  dneby  of  Mibn.  The 
Constable  de  Bourbon  was  appointed  governor,  but  being  recalled  in 
the  following  year  he  vras  suooeeded  by  Marshal  Lantre<^  whilst  tiie 
veteran  Trivulzio  waa  living  in  splendid  repose  in  his  own  patrimonial 
houso  at  Milan,  and  enjoyed  great  confiideration.  Lautrec  was  horah 
and  snspiciouB :  ha  oppresaed  the  people  of  Milan ;  and  Trivulzio 
having  shown  some  sympathy  for  hb  townsmen,  Lautrea  aoonsed  him 
of  secret  practices  against  King  Fraods.  Trivabsio,  being  informed  of 
this,  aet  oat  for  France  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  he  was  then 
nearly  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Franob  L 
who  rcfuaed  him  an  audience.  He  then  placed  himself  in  the  king's 
passage,  and  as  the  king  drew  near  he  begged  blm  to  listen  to  a  man 
who  bad  fought  eighteen  battles  in  hu  service  and  in  the  service  of 
hb  prbdeceasors.  Franas  stated  at  him,  and  passed  on  without  saying 
a  vrOrd.  Tbb  was  too  muoh  fbr  the  man ;  he  fell  111,  and  died  at 
Chartres,  in  December  1518.  Hb  tomb  and  those  of  hu  two  Wives  an 
seen  In  the  church  of  St,  fTazario  at  Milan,  with  thb  epitaph : — "  J.  J. 
Trivultlus,  Antonii  filius,  qui  nunquam  quievit  hie  quiescit  Tac&'' 
Hb  name  b  not  in  fbvonr  among  the  Italians  for  having  served 
foreigners  against  hb  own  countrymen,  of  which  however  he  b  no 
Biogolar  Instaoeo  in  tiio  history  of  Italy.  (L4ttl^  Faaud^U  ed^ri 
/taiiane  ;  Bosmini,  Vita  di  (Htm  Giaeomo  fWvtt&io  detto  ii  Magno.) 

A  branch  of  ttie  Trivulzio  ftmily,  enjoying  conaiderable  proper^ 
and  the  title  of  marqub,  has  continued  to  obt  at  Milan  to  the  present 
day.  The  marqub,  Oian  Jacopo  Trivulzio,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1S27, 
waa  a  great  patron  of  learning.  From  the  manuscripts  of  hb  rich 
library  at  Milan  he  edited  or  caused  to  be  edited  several  important 
works,  such  as  the  *  Johannidoi,  sea  de  BelUs  libyoi^'  a  poem  of  Cree- 
conius  Corippua ;  the  *  Lettov  ed  altre  Prose  dcd  Taaso,^  the  *  Lettwe 
inedite  dl  A.  Caro,'  the  'Convito'  of  Dante,  and  the  'Life  of  Gian 
Qlacomo  Trivulzio,'  already  mentioned.  The  *  baton,'  or  French 
marshal's  sta^  of  old  Trivulrio  b  still  preserved  among  the  hei^looms 
of  the  ftimily. 

(T^peido,  Bicgt^degliltalianilUuttri;  Val^ry,  Voj/aga  en  Italic) 
TROaUS  P0MPBIU3,  a  Roman  historian  who  Uved  about  tiw  time 

ofAusustus.  HewasdeaoendedfromaGallio&milyoftheTooontii; 

and  hb  gtandfUher,  who  Ukewlaa  bore  the  naoa^  ^A^vJ^^W"^ 
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luul  Mrrcd  in  the  var'againat  Sarboiitu,  and  neeiTed  the  Roman 
fianoUaah  WohMj  ioeath«r  with  th*  nama  Fompalna^  through  the 
inBneDoa  of  Ok  PompMOB.  Hii  fithax^i  brother  had  been  eonunander 
of  a  divbion  of  the  Bonao  oavalry  in  the  war  agaloafc  Htthridatea.  and 
hie  father  had  aerred  under  JuUua  Cn»r,  hf  vbom  be  vaa  aftenraida 
employed  u  private  Becretaiy-  Beaidei  tbeae  general  itatamenta 
fnniiihed  by  Jnstia  (xliu.5:  compare  Juatiai  'Fnefatio'),  we  know 
notbhig  aboot  Trogtu  Fompeiiu,  except  that  he  ia  called  "a  man  of 
antique  eloqnenoe  and  a  moat  grave  aathor." 

Be  w«a  we  author  ^  a  UoivKaal  Hiatorr  fimm  the  time  of  Vinna, 
king  of  Ae^ria,  down  to  the  year  B.a  S.  It  bore  the  title  *  Hiatoriis 
Pbilippicv  et  totiuB  mondi  origises  et  terra  ritoa,'  and  oonnited  of  44 
book*.  Tba  original  work  is  now  loat,  and  the  only  meaaa  we  have  of 
judging  of  ita  merit  it  an  abridgment  made  by  Juatinua,  which  ia  Btill 
ejctaut;  and  from  thia  it  ia  olear  that  the  author  founded  hia  work  on 
the  beat  biatorieal  authorittea  that  tbon  existed.  The  name  '  Hiatorin 
PhiUMnesB'  waa  nobablj  eboian  beoanaa  the  great  body  of  the  work, 
from  bo<^  7  to  bocdc  41,  oont^Ded  the  hiatory  of  Maoedonia  and  of 
the  kingdoma  that  were  ftMrmed  out  of  the  great  Haoedonian  empire, 
aa  the  founder  of  whidi  Philip  waa  reitarded.  The  usefulneaa  and  con- 
▼enienoe  of  Juatintu'a  abridgment,  althongh  it  ia  very  unequal  in  eze- 
entioo,  haa  probably  been  the  caoae  of  the  loss  of  the  original  work. 
The  geography  on  whieh  Tn^^  had  treated  at  aome  length  ia  entirely 
loat,  aa  ^e  e^miaer  haa  ezeludad  It  from  hia  work.  Pliny  (*  Nat. 
Hiat'Tii.  8;  xl  M)aadBoneotherwritarimaati(mawotkbyTrogaB 
OA  animals,  whioh  u  aBtinly  losl 

(VoMioa,  De  Bitter.  LoL,  p.  96,  &&;  B&hr,  GmiiekU  der  Sdm.  Lit, 
p.  409.^ 

TROLLOPS,  FRANCES,  En^ish  noveliat,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
EngUah  elergyman.  and  waa  bom  in  1790.  In  1809  she  married 
Anthony  nwlop^  Eaq.,  barriaterafe-lair,  wboaa  death  ai  Bmgeo  In 
188fit  ahe  waa  left  a  widow.  A.  otmddaraUe  period  of  her  muried 
life  waa  spent  at  Harrow,  bnt  in  1829  ahe  went  to  America,  where  the 
reaided  three  years.  Her  experieneea  of  America  were  giren  to  the 
world  in  a  work  in  two  Toiomea,  entitled  *  Domestic  life  of  the 
Americana,'  published  in  1832,  and  which  was  much  read,  and  cauned 
much  critisitm  both  In  Britain  and  in  America.  HaTlog  made  her 
debut  aa  aa  aothmoia  In  tiua  mtk,  Mn.  TroUopo  oonthiaed  to  write 
with  mch  industry  and  npid%,  thai  ahe  haa  boeome  pertnpa  the 
moat  Tolominous  Bnglish  anthoreaa  of  the  day.  A  norel  In  three 
Tolumea,  entitled  '  The  Abbeaa,'  and  another,  entitled  '  The  Befngee  ia 
America,'  appeared  immediately  after  the  work ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list,  very  nearly  complete,  of  hei  anbseqaent  writinga : — 
'Bel^nm  and  Waetem  Qermaoy  In  1838,'  2  Tolt.  1634;  '  The  Lif^ 
and  Adventaraa  of  Jonatbao  Jeffinaon  WhUkar,  or  Seenoa  on  the  Mi» 
iitalppi'  Snla,  1886 ;  'ParUand  the  Pariaiana  in  1885,'  8  roU,  1886 ; 
'  The  Viear  of  Wraxhill,'  8  rolt.;  'Tremordyn  Cliff,'  8  vda.,  1888; 
'  Vienna  and  tiw  Auatriana,  with  some  acoonnt  of  a  Journey  through 
Bwabk,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  SaUsbourg,'  2  vola.,  1888 ;  '  The 
Widow  Bamaby,'  8  vols.,  1839;  'Life  and  Advmtores  of  Miahael 
Amutroait,  a  Factory  Boy,'  8  vole.,  1810;  '  One  fault :  a  novel,'  8  volt., 
1840;  *Th«  Widow  Harried;  a  sequel  to  'The  Widow  Bamaby,' 
8  Tola.,  1840;  'Charlea  Chesterfield,  or  the  AdTwiturea  of  a  Youth  of 
Geniua,'  3  vols.,  1S41 ;  'A  Visit  to  Italy.*  2  vols.,  1842;  'The  Blue 
Belles  of  England,'  8  Tola.,  1842 ;  '  The  Ward  of  Thorpe-Oombe,'  8 
vols.,  1643;  'TheBamabya  in  America,  or  AdvMitorea  of  the  Widow 
Harried,'  3  vela.*  1848;  'Haigiava^  or  the  AdTentoraB  of  a  Man  of 
Fashion,'  8  vda.,  1848;  'Jeaaie  PhilBpa,  a  Tale  of  the  jweaent  day,' 
1844;  *Tbe  Laoringtona,  or  Superior  People.'  8  to1&,  1844;  'The 
AUraetive  Han :  a  novel,'  S  volt.,  1846 ;  '  Travek  and  Travellers,  a 
eeriee  of  Sketohea,'  2  volt.,  1846 ;  'The  Robertsea  on  their  Travels,'  8 
volt.,  1846;  '  The  Three  Goueina:  a  novel,'  3  vola..  1847;  'Eather 
Eustace,  a  Tale  of  the  Jeanite,'  8  vols.,  1847 ;  '  Town  and  Countiy,' 
8  vola.,  1848;  *  The  Lottery  of  Harriag^'  8  volt.,  1849;  *The  Old 
World  and  the  Kew:  anovel,'  Svola.,  1840;  'MitieoatGovemment: 
a  noveV  8  vola^  1860 ;  '  Mrt.  Matthews,  or  Family  Hysteriea,'  8  vols., 
ISfil ;  'Bsoond  Love,  or  Beauty  aod  lotellaot.'  8  volt^  1851 ;  'Uncle 
Walter,'  8  voU.,  18fi8;  'The  Young  Heireaa.'  8  vola.,  1S68;  'The 
Life  and  Adventurea  of  a  Clever  Woman,'  8  vola,  1864 ;  '  Qertrade,  or 
E^JDily  Frlde^'  8  vola.,  1856 ;  '  Fashionable  Life,  or  Paria  and  London,' 
8  Yds.,  18S0.  Tha  mbjeota  in  thia  Immenae  list  indloaU  th«  natote  of 
Hia  Trollope'a  talent  and  atyK  slao  the  fkct  that  mudi  of  her  life 
haa  bean  apeni  abroad  and  in  travel;  of  late  ahe  haa  resided  in  Italy — 
where  alao  eUefly  residea  her  eon,  Mr.  T.  Asolfhus  Tbollopb, 
Boma  of  wheae  writinga  have  maintained  tiie  literary  reputation  of  th* 
fdraily.  Among  theifl  are  'A  Bummer  in  Brittany,*  in  8  vols.,  pub* 
liahedln  1840  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ua  mother;  *A8amm«>in 
Wostem  Fcano^'  S  vola.,  pnbUahed  In  1841,  alw  under  hia  molhar'a 
oaie;  and  mora  raewtly,  and  inditeaUng  fail  mora  matured  literary 
talent,  '  ImpraaaionB  of  a  wanderer  fai  Italy,  Bwitnariand,  Franoe,  and 
Spain,'  1860,  to.    [See  SuTFLUinn.] 

TROMP,  MARTEN  HABPBRTZOOV,  the  eon  of  a  Datch  naval 
(Acer,  waa  bom  at  the  Briel  in  1597.  Hia  firtber,  who  commanded  a 
ahip  in  the  fleet  t>t  Admiral  HeeaaakaA,  took  the  b<^  to  aaa  with  Um 
in  1607;  and  tluia  yenng  Ttamp  waa  pcaaent  at  Hbm  enManant 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  flaaia  under  tht  aaanon  of  Ottnltar 
Ml  tha  BSth  of  April  of  that  year,  whan  tha  flmnar  nlaed  n  viotory 
aadloafcthairadMfaed.  Not  inif  aftir,  Ua  Mhai^  wUk  aniib«  «ff 
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the  ooatt  of  Ouinea,  waa  killed  in  an  engagemeat  with  an  Eogliidi 
cmiaar,  and  Ua  ship  eaptnred.  Tonng  IVomp  waa  deb^ued  two  yeaia 
and  •  half  fay  his  ei^ton,  and,  it  la  aaid,  waa  oUUgad  to  aem  durhig 
that  time  in  the  eapadty  of  a  eahtn-boy.  For  lome  yean  after  thia 
adventure  his  career  was  obscure :  be  ia  aaid  to  have  made  aaveial 
voyagea  on  board  fishing  and  marehant-vessela,  but  the  aooouuta  of 
this  part  of  his  Ufa  are  vague  and  the  dates  confused.  In  1622  we 
find  him  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line ;  and  two  years  later 
Prince  Haorioe  gave  him  the  oommand  of  a  frigate. 

In  1689  tha  eeleWatad  admkal  Patk  Haln  hoiatad  Us  fli«  hi  the 
vassal  oommaoded  by  Tromp,  who  waa  eateemed  tha  aUeat  navigator 
in  the  fleet  placed  under  the  oommand  oi  that  vatetan  to  cnilsa 
against  the  Spaniards  off  the  ooast  of  Flandera.  On  the  80th  of 
August  the  admiral  fell  by  the  aide  of  Tromp  in  an  eogagement  in 
which  tiiree  Bpaniah  ships  were  oaptured.  About  this  time  Tromp 
retired  from  active  aerrioe  in  disgust :  he  imagiued  himself  ill-used  in 
soma  misunderstanding  regarding  pause  whieh  arose  between  him  and 
the  eivU  powm  Ik  doaa  not  diearly  a^tear  whether  ho  had  bean 
before  thia  inoidaDt  an  avowed  paiilsau  of  the  House  of  Orange^ 
or  ffhethn  irritation  against  the  oppoaite  party  drove  him  into 
its  anna. 

In  1687  the  Stadtholder,  I^cederic  Henry,  created  Tromp  lisutmianV 
admiral,  and  placed  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships  under  his  command. 
With  thia  fleet  he  in  the  ooorae  of  1687  and  16S8  took  so  many  ahipa 
fr<Hn  the  Spaniards  that  the  Statea  presented  Um  with  a  gold  cludn, 
and  the  king  of  Franoe  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  HicheL 
In  April,  1639,  Tromp  again  set  sail  to  cruise  agaioat  the  Spaniards  off 
the  coasts  of  fVaoee  aod  England.  After  soma  affairs  with  EDgliah 
veaaela  which  had  Spaniah  tnwps  on  board,  on  the  ISth  of  September, 
with  only  twdve  abua  in  coaipaay,  he  had  eight  of  a  large  Spaniah 
float  oB  the  aoast  of  Qamtx.  On  ttie  Iflth,  Tromp,  havbg  been  Joined 
by  Ave  mora  ships  nndw  CMnslia  Van  Witt,  resolved  to  atta»  the 
Spaniards,  althoogh  they  were  still  much  auperior  to  bim  In  numbers. 
A  good  many  of  tbp  Spanbh  vessels  were  not  brought  into  aotion. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Spanish  admiral  made  sail  for  the 
north,  and  it  waa  reeolved  in  a  cooncil  held  on  board  Tromp's  ship  to 
Mideavour  to  fovea  him  to  renew  the  fight  on  the  morrow.  Next  day 
a  fog  pravanted  thia  rsaitetlon  b^ng  eaixiad  into  eflTcetw  On  the  18th, 
Tromp,  having  roostved  in  tite  moantlnM  an  aeoestion  to  his  foroe  of 
fourteen  veaseTa,  again  engaged  the  enemy,  but  without  any  deoirive 
result.  It  was  the  ISth  of  October  before  he  could  again  come  up 
with  tha  enemy,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  were  much  atrenfthened. 
Tromp  had  been  joined  by  some  ahipa  of  war  from  Zeeland  and  the 
Haaa  and  ten  from  Amatardam,  and  the  new  comers  brought  with 
them  a  eonaiderable  nnmhw  of  flreahipi.  The  Spanbh  admiral  bad- 
been  j(4nad  fcy  fleata  from  Poftnsal  and  Dnnkiifc.  An  EngUsh  fleets 
reepeotiog  the  intentions  of  wmoh  the  Dutch  were  vary  uncertain, 
waa  alao  in  preseuce.  Tromp,  reinforced  by  Hartebeen  and  Dent& 
took  up  hia  ataUon  over  against  the  Spanish  fleet;  Van  Witt  ana 
Bakberts  were  appointed  to  keep  watdi  over  the  motions  of  the 
English :  Everts  wea  opposed  to  the  Portuguese  admiral ;  Cats  to  the 
admiral  of  Dunkirk.  The  aotion  oommeuced  on  the  21st.  After  a 
sharp  fight  the  ahip  of  the  Portuguese  admiral  waa  blown  up,  a 
number  of  other  vessels  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  and  Don  d'Ooquendo 
obliged  to  take  refuge  off  Dunkirk  wltii  thirteen  ships.  Thirteen 
ritdily  ladsn  galleona  Ml  into  the  handa  of  the  Dutch. 

Tromp  alao  rendered  important  aervioea  to  hia  country  in  the  ware 
of  1640  and  1641;  bat  it  waa  not  till  Cromwell  bad  seiztd  the  helm  of 

Svemmoit  in  England  that  he  waa  again  called  upon  to  put  forth  all 
I  strength.  Blute  waa  appmnted  sole  admiral  of  England  for  nine 
montha  on  the  85th  of  March,  1652,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
H<riland.  The  first  engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp  took  place  off 
Dover.  War  had  not  been  declared  between  the  countries  at  the  time; 
Tromp  had  been  despatched  with  a  fleetof  forty  sail  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  Blake  was  oniUing  in  the  narrow  aeaa.  The  two  commanders  appear 
to  have  roused  their  own  and  each  other's  paeslone  by  a  succession  of 
bravadoea,  until,  loalng  all  control  over  themselves,  they  set  to  fight  in 
aameat.  Bach  in  his  despatchea  repreaeuted  the  other  as  having  first 
begun  the  aotion.  KJght  separated  the  combatante;  the  Eoglish  bad 
thalr  ahips  mach  out  up,  and  loat  a  good  many  men;  but  ue  Dutch 
lost  two  rittpa.  It  was  galling  to  Tromp  to  bo  worated  by  a  com- 
maader  saw  to  the  aaa;  and  to  add  to  hia  annoyance  he  waa  super- 
eeded  by  Rnyter  and  Van  Witt.  The  States  however  aoon  found  it 
neceasarf  to  reinstate  him  in  hia  command. 

On  the  29th  of  Kovember,  1662.  he  and  Kake  were  anin  in 
preaanee.  The  Dut<^  fleet  outanmberod  the  English,  but  Blake's 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  deoline  the  contest :  it  was  a  war  of 
paarion  hatwaan  the  two  prond  and  atnbbom  nations,  and  the  com- 
manders had  made  It  a  personal  qnarr^  The  fight  began  about  two 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  till  seven  in  the  evening.  The  Oarland  and 
Bonadvstitnre  vrare  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  alao  sunk  three  English 
firigatea  and  burnt  one.  figie,  whoee  remuniog  ^ipa  were  much 
dfaaUed,  retired  into  the  Thamea.  The  Dutch  had  one  ship  blown 
up^  and  the  flag^hipa  of  Tromp  and  Rnyter  were  rendered  unfit  for 
aarviee  till  theyhadbeen  repaired.  Ailar  thtssaooBSS TrompaaHed 
np  tiia  Ghamsl  witt  a  iHOom  at  Us  mast-head.  Ibnik  andl)sanss 
wwB  Jtdnsd  in  flomndarfoB  wUb  Blak*.  Tlw  idM  fram^ik^ 
boMogh  wiUi  Aty  MtM^ww  fa  FliSiifftip^Bi^  iiiitiihii^ji^ 
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iwantjr  from  Portomoutfa.  On  Uie  ISth  they  disooTered  Tromp  in  the 
Knglith  Chuinfll,  who,  with  ■  floet  ot  aaranty  mtO'ot'inr,  wu  tffotd- 
ing  oonvoy  to  tbreo  hoadred  iiMrdiiiibiiMi.  Bbka  ontHlIod  lib 
oomradra,  and,  attadkiDg  hia  old  enein  j,  wm  on  tha  fwioi  ot  baloK 
ronghly  h«pdl«d  by  a  saparior  foroe,  whan  Lawaon  came  op  and 
nliarad  hioj.  A  rannlng  flgbi  vaa  kept  ap  from  off  PortUud  to 
tha  sandt  of  CaUia.  Tromp  antdiorad  hu  oonroy  thna,  in  water  too 
•hallow  for  tha  Engliah  man-of-war  to  vantara  into,  and  the  merohant- 
ah^w  eao^od  tiding  it  home.  Tlie  Dutch  loat  mora  abipathantha 
Engliah,  bot  tha  Io«  of  man  on  both  aidat  waa  about  oqoaL 

The  Statea  exeriod  themaalTaa  to  repair  thair  ahipa,  and  Tromp  waa 
again  appointed  to  the  oommand,  whioh  ha  aooepted  with  reluctamce, 
not  being  aatia&ad  with  the  manner  in  which  tha  fleet  was  fitted  oat. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  tha  Enriiah  fleet  waa  off  the  Dntoh  coaat. 
An  engagement  took  place  on  the  Srd,  at  which  Blake  waa  not  preeent, 
and  Paana  falL  On  the  4th  Blaka  eame  np,  and  tha  aofaon  waa 
renewed,  but  so  dasidad  adnnt^p  vai  oUdnad  oa  eithar  tide. 
Blake^B  impdred  health  obliged  hiu  to  qnlfe  tha  fleal^  and  fai  Tramp's 
last  battie  he  was  oppoeed  Monk.  The  fieeta  eni^ged  on  the  8th 
of  Ausuat.  The  l»ttle  luted  two  daya :  hut  on  the  whole,  the 
EDgli£  had  the  adTantaga ;  and  the  Dutch  saffarad  u  irreparable  loss 
in  the  penon  of  Tmnp.  Ha  waa  flntombod  with  graak  pomp  and 
ac4emnl^atDeUt 

Tromp  WM  a  thorongh  ■emiin;  ha  had  laamad  his  profaaaion  in 
tha  obaoure  school  of  advaitf^.  As  a  wBzrIoritlaanffiaient  pndaeftw 
him  to  aay  that  the  struggle  batwaao  him  ud  hia  kindiad  apirit  Blake 
waa,  in  ao  far  as  they  ware  personally  oonoemed,  a  drawn  hattteb  He 
waa  homely  in  tiis  mannera,  and  declined  every  offer  to  raiae  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Ho  had  a  large  fund  of  personal  benaro- 
lanoa ;  waa  proud  of  no  title  so  much  as  that  of  grand&lhar  of  the 
auloca.  HeWtbiaeiooa— -IlartanHBrpertiooDfCocnaUaCthanilijeet 
of  tha  f(41owing  maintdr),  and  Adrian;  and  a  daoghter,  bom  soon 
after  bis  great  Tietoryln  1688»  and  bapttsad  In  hooonr  af  it  b7  the 
formidable  name  of  Anna-lbria-Tiotorb-Birpanns-ntnnpniila- 
Dunwaia 

TROMP,  C0RNELI3  VAN,  aeoond  eon  of  the  great  admiral 
Marten  Harpertzoon  Tromp,  waa  bom  at  Bottardam  on  the  9th  of 
Saptamber  1629.  He  was  adoaatad  fyt  the  hereditary  wofawon  of 
his  family ;  and  at  tha  early  age  (tf  fewantiy^«w  ommuudad  a  ship  in 
the  squadron  despatched*  under  Dewildl,  in  1660,  against  the  emperor 
<tf  Harooco. 

In  1052  and  1853  he  aerred  in  Van  Qalan'a  fleet  in  tha  Madito' 
ranaan,  and  diatinguished  himself  in  nrions  engagements.  After  the 
action  with  the  English  fleet  off  LiTOmo,  on  tha  18th  Marsh  1668,  in 
which  Van  Galen  fell,  Comelis  Tromp  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rearadmital  by  the  admiralty  of  AmatMrdam.  He  took  part  In  the 
short  tea  oampaign  of  1666 ;  but  after  ita  termination  he  retired  from 
the  sernce,  and  otmtinuad  to  lead  a  prlrato  life  till  1662.  In  ,that 
year  he  waa  awit  with  tan  ahips  to  tho  Meditarnnean  to  giro  oonvoy  to 
a  merchant  fleet.  WhUa  there  ha  inflicted  a  aerata  puniahmant  apon 
the  Algarine  eruiaan.  Worn  tha  Mediternmean  be  waa  ordered  \n 
tha  Statea,  who  were  doubtful  of  tha  pannanenoe  of  the  peace  wiu 
Enghad.  and  appreheosire  for  ths  safety  of  tbafr  merchant  Teasels, 
on  account  of  the  unoaramooioaa  manoH  in  whioh  the  Engliah  were 
apt  to  oommenoa  a  war  by  captoting  them,  to  supply  conToy  to  a  rich 
fleet  expected  from  India.  Tromp  met  with  the  mercbantmen  at  aea, 
and  iuooeadad  in  bringing  them  all  safely  into  port 

In  1665  tha  war  mbiuuSj  tnofce  out.  Tromp  with  hia  squadron  waa 
attaobed  to  the  fleet  oommanded  by  Waaamaar  Van  OpdauL  On  the 
18th  of  July  they  enoountered  the  EngUdi  fleet  nndar  tha  Duke  of 
York.  The  Dutdi  were  beat,  but  Tromp  dtBtinguished  himself  by 
the  skill  snd  courage  with  which  ha  fou^t  hia  ship,  which  snffarod 
severely  m  tha  action.  Tha  sflatlerod  remalna  of  tha  Dutch  fleet 
aooght  refhga  in  tha  TaxaL  Tha  Stetaa  by  gigantio  affbrta  aoon 
restored  it  to  a  eoodition  to  take  the  jm  agidn.  Bnyter  waa  abaant 
on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Quinaa,  and  Tromp  was  the  only 
other  oommaoder  of  eufflcient  eminence  to  be  tntated  with  the  charge. 
But  the  party  of  the  Tan  Witta,  at  that  time  In  tha  aaoendant,  wen 
iealooa  of  Tromp,  who  had  hiherited  his  father's  attaohmant  to  the 
house  of  Ofsnga.  Ho  waa  ultimately  named  to  tha  command,  bnt 
Tan  ^tti  Bnygaii%  and  Boreal  were  appolntad  nnminlwIiiiiiaB  to. 
watch  and  control  him.  Tromp  had  gone  on  board  his  Teaael  when 
Ruyter  returned  and  waa  appointed  to  aopeiseda  him.  Tromp 
naturally  refused  under  such  c^umBtaooea  to  serre  m  the  fleet. 

In  1666  he  aooepted  the  oommand  of  the  Hollaiidia  of  82  guna,  and 
joined  tha  fleet  with  whioh  Rnyter  engaged  the  English  fleet  nnder 
Albemarle,  on  tiia  Uth  ot  June.  After  a  aerara  oontea^  raaomad  ui 
four  euooesKTadaja^TlotncydaohMd  for  tha  Dntdi.  Asrthar  aiqma. 
ment  took  plaoa  on  tha  4tii  of  Angoat,  and  wia  noawed  on  the  Wk. 
Tromp  had  tiie  advantage  over  the  Tioe«dmiral  Sndth  who  waa 
opposed  to  him ;  but  Ruyter  waa  wwated  and  only  able  by  tiie  moat 
daring  and  skiUhl  mancBuvres  to  bring  off  his  shattered  ships.  Ruytsr 
attributed  his  defeat  to  Tromp,  who  had  affected  to  aet  an  indqMndent 
part  and  neglected  to  support  him,  and  complained  ot  his  misoondnot 
Tromp  recriminated,  but  the  Stataa^  to  tha  advioe  of  Witt, 
deprived  him  of  his  oommisaion,  fiirbsda  nfc"  to  hold  any  aommoniei^ 
Hon  with  the  fleets  and  placed  Um  indar  iprofiaoiy  Hiaat  at  tha 
Hi«aa^  Hawaaaom  aftav  allowad  to  rotin  to  a  eonntiy-hooaaha 
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Iiad  built  at  Oraveneand  and  called  TrtMnpenbuig.  It  waa  a  manrioa 
ridlonloos  enough,  so  construeted  as  to  resemble  a  man-of-war. 

In  1672  ha  la  aoenaed  of  having  manifeated  an  indeoent  triumph  on 
hearing  of  tha  murder  of  tiw  brothns.  Tan  Witt  In  1678  bis  oom* 
mission  waa  restored  to  him  by  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  IIL 
A  formal  reocmoiliation  took  place  between  IVomp  and  Bnyter.  The 
chief  command  of  the  fleet  waa  given  to  the  latter.  In  tiie  engaga- 
ments  of  the  7fch  and  14th  of  June  with  the  allied  fleets  of  Prance 
and  England,  Tromp  displayed  tiia  moat  recklaea  courage ;  but  on 
both  oooaaiMia  he  waa  Indebted  to  Rt^ter  for  bringing  him  off  when 
ha  had  engaged  himaelf  too  far. 

A  daaeant  on  the  coaat  of  Franca  was  prajeeted  by  tho  Statea,  and 
Tromp  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  sailed  on  this 
expedition  from  tiia  Texal  on  the  17th  of  May  1674  :  the  land  forcea 
were  commanded  by  Count  Hom.  They  were  disembarked  at  Belle- 
lala^  but  returned  on  board  wtthoot  effecting  anything  tha  fbrtreaa 
baying  bawi  judged  impregnable.  Th^y  wen  afterwaida  landed  at 
Noirmoutiflr,  where  they  merdy  levied  some  oontribationa.  Tromp 
then  proceeded  to  Cadii^  where  he  took  charge  of  a  mmdiant  flee^ 
and  convoyed  it  in  aafety  to  the  Texel. 

In  167S  Tramp  viaitad  England,  and  was  created  a  baron  by  Ohariea 
IL  In  1676  he  was  deqmtobed  with  a  fleet  to  asust  the  king  of 
Denmark  In  his  war  with  Sweden.  The  king;  for  hia  aarvioaa,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  the  EU^diant  and  tha  rank  <^  count 
Count  van  Tromp^  on  his  return  to  Holland,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
admiral-general  of  the  United  Provincea,  a  poet  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  RuytM.  He  aooompaoied  tiie  Prince  <a  Orange  in  tlia  expedition 
against  St  Omsr.  Alter  this  he  retirod  from  pnUio  life^  and  continued 
in  ratiremant  till  169L  He  was  indnosd  in  that  year  to  aooept  tho 
command  of  a  fleet  deatined  to  act  againat  Fhuoa^  but  died  at  Amater- 
dam  on  the  2lBt  faome  say  tha  29th)  irf  May,  befbra  its  aqu^nnanta 
were  eompMad.  Be  was  intsrred  at  Delft  His  profaasbnal  aminanoa 
waa  beyond  queation,  thoodi  in  tiiat  point  <d  view  be  waa  acarooly 
equal  to  UsfUhor;  vbiio  Doth  aa  a  man  sod  o^ian  he  waainwmth 
&f  inferior  to  him. 

TROMCHUr,  THEODORE,  waa  bom  at  Geneva  in  1709.  His 
father  waa  of  noble  fhmily,  bnt  waa  rutoed  in  1721  by  some  finan«al 
speculation^  and  in  1727  was  obliged  to  send  bis  son  to  England, 
where  he  waa  placed  under  tha  osra  of  hia  relative  Lord  Boltngtwo^ 
who  seat  him  to  study  at  Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwarda,  be  went  to 
Leyden  to  atndy  medioine  under  Boerhaave.  In  17S1,  at  the  oonola- 
aion  of  his  medical  studies,  he  settled  as  a  phyaioian  at  Amsterdam. 
vhMo  ha  was  app<nnted  inspector  of  hospitals,  and  married  a  grand* 
nieoe  of  J<dui  da  Witt  In  1750  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
appoinbad  honorary  profbsaor  of  medicine.  In  this  office^  thoo^  no 
dutiaa  mre  nacesssrily  connected  with  i%  ha  delivered  lectures^  whieh 
were  vary  numaroualy  attended.  Bot  he  obbuuod  hia  chief  renown 
by  hia  support  of  the  praotioa  of  iuoonlatiM)  for  the  amall-pox,  the 
propriety  01  whic&  waa  at  that  tinu  mndi  discussed.  Habeoame  tha 
moat  oelebated  htooulator  of  hia  day.  In  1756  he  waa  called  to  Paria 
to  inoeolate  lha  chUdran  of  tha  Dufca  of  Orieana,  and  in  17«S  to  Italy 
to  perform  the  aame  operation  on  thoae  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
oonfetred  patatidan  rank  upon  him,  and  made  him  his  first  physician. 
In  the  aame  year  the  Duke  of  (^leana  appointed  him  hia  phyaiciaa, 
and  ha  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  aoon  obtained  a  very  extenaive 
practioe.  B»  waa  a  man  of  onltivited  mind,  and  of  very  pleaaiog 
appeaiaaoa  and  addraas,  qoaUtiea  whidi  probably,  more  than  any 
great  amomt  of  madioal  knowladgat  B*^imA  tat  him  a  vary  high  rapnto, 
both  daring  hia  life  and  for  aome  yeara  after  bis  death.  He  was 
aspeoially  oelebrated  for  his  suoeeaa  in  the  madioal  management  <tf 
women  and  ohildren;  and  hia  practioe,  as  fkr  as  it  is  recorded,  seems 
to  have  been  guided  by  good  judgment  and  oommon  seneew  He  waa 
moreover,  a  kind-haaited  and  ohMitable  man,  devoting  two  boors  in 
every  digr  to  siring  advioe  and  mon^y  to  tha  p«tor.  Ha  waa  a  member 
ofthaobiaf  faamadaoeiatiaaef  EniQpsb  He  died  at  Pacta  bi  1781. 

The  only  pabliahad  worka  wfaioh  Tnmahin  has  left  are  two  theses— 
'De  Kympba,'  Leydeo,  4to,  1786,  and  'De  Colic&  Piotoram,'  Geneva, 
Svo,  1757 ;  soma  observatioDB  on  Oidtthalmia  and  Hamia,  In  the  5th 
volume  of  the '  M4molrea  de  fAfladdmie  de  Chimrgia ; '  and  an  edition 
of  tha  works  of  BaiUon. 

(Condoraat,  Bagt,  tn  tfw  MttttiM  da  rAeadimiia  Oet  8mmm  dt 
Pan$,  1781.) 

TROUOHTOXT,  EDWARD,  the  first  astronomical  instnunanl  makar 
of  our  day,  waa  bom  Oetobar  1768,  and  died  at  hia  houaa  In  FUat< 
atreet  June  12, 1885.  He  eama  of  a  fiunily  of  raspeotable  yeoman,  and 
waa  placed  in  tlie  firm  of  bia  onola  and  brothw,  who  carried  on  bnai- 
naaa  in  London  «a  mathematical  inatntmant  maksn.  In  1782  the 
TroQghtoM  eatabUahad  thonualvaa  la  MautaUaat  ;  in  1826  Edward 
Traughton,  then  the  aola  survivor,  to(A  Mr.  W.  Simma  into  partnar- 
ahlp.  There  is  a  full  memoir  <X  Tronghton  in  the  monthly  noticaa  of 
the  'Aatnmomtcal  Society,'  v<d.  iiL,  p.  149.  A  handsome  aubacviption 
bust,  by  Cbantaey,  ia  in  Um  Obasrvatory  at  Greenwich.  In  the  last 
yean  hia  life  Mr.  1Voaght<Ri  waa  nearly  deaf,  only  hearing  by  the 
help  of  a  powerfol  trumpat;  and  he  navar  could  diatingniah  oolonrs 
otharwiaa  tiwB  by  their  brig^taaas,-  a  lipa  ehacry  and  ita  leaf  ware  to 
him  of  tha  same  colour. 

Tha  laiger  aahMnomleal  inatrumanU  ara  nfr&aAoafanihl  <d  one 
aaellNt^  whioh  tha  amaUer  awDi^trti^dhwfel 
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the  great  architectnril  diaplays  of  ft  large  ci^  are  of  the  Bfime  remn- 
btanoe  to  one  another  which  exist  in  the  hoaeea  of  one  and  the  aame 
street  Each  one  haa  ite  own  diffionltiea,  ite  own  objeota,  and  its  own 
my  of  OTereomiDg  the  flrat  to  meet  the  aecxmd.  The  great  worki  of 
Troughtoa  are  aa  well  known  in  the  aatronomical  wond  am  those  of 
'Wren  in  the  architeotaral ;  but  he  aln  applied  himself  to  all  the  minor 
branohea  of  hie  faoainna,  and  "  of  him  it  may  be  aaid  with  truth  that 
he  improved  and  extended  every  inatroment  be  tonohed,  and  that 
every  aatronomical  ina^ment  was  in  its  tnm  the  aubjeot  of  hia 
attention."  "  The  inatrumenta  which  facilitate  navigation  were  peon- 
liar^  objects  of  interest  to  Mr.  Troughton ;  and  l<»ig  after  hia  infirml- 
tiea  w«re  an  afibotiuil  bar  to  the  appUoatum  of  w  moat  eateemed 
friend^  he  exerted  hlmaelf  to  anpply  the  BSamen  with  wdl-a4juBted 
and  aoonrate  aextanta."  The  artiolee  on  astronomical  inatrumenta  in 
thia  work  contain  frequent  rderenoea  to  ^Voughton's  improvements. 
He  wrote  one  or  two  articlea  in  the '  Philoaophioal  TranaaotioiM,'  and 
several  in  Brewster's  '  Cyolopsadia,'  dx.,  raferaiUMi  to  irtiiah  irill  be 
found  in  the  memoir  cited. 

TBOWBBIDGB,  SIR  THOMAS.  Tlie  date  of  the  Urth  of  this 
eminent  commander  is  not  atited  In  any  account  we  have  met  with, 
but  be  ia  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Kohord  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  of 
Csvendish-atreet,  or  CaTendiah-squore,  London.  He  was  brought  op 
in  the  naval  service  under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughea,  in  the  East 
Indies,  waa  made  a  lieutenant  in  1780,  and  a  oommander  and  post- 
captain  in  1V82.  After  serving  with  approbation  against  the  French 
in  India,  Trowbridge  returned  to  En^and  in  l78fi  aa  captain  of  the 
admiral's  ship ;  bat  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  with  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Blaukett  upon  a  particular  aervice  in  the  Indian 
seas.  On  his  return  from  that  expedition,  in  command  of  the  Caator 
frigate,  of  S2  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in  charge,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French ;  but  while  be  and  about  fifty  of  hia 
crew  were  being  taken  home  in  the  Sanspareil,  of  60  guns,  they  wwe 
leoaptaied,  that  Teasel  beiog  taken  by  Lord  Howe  in  his  great  viottoy 
of  the  lat  of  June  1791.  Lord  Howe  gave  the  command  of  the  Swia- 
parcdl  to  Trowbridge ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Admiralty  {^pointed 
him  to  the  CuHoden,  of  74  guns,  which  vessel  he  commanded  in  the 
victory  of  February  li,  1797,  under  Earl  St.  Tincent.  Having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  auocesa  of  that  day,  he  was  sent  with  eight 
ahipaof  the  line  to  support  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
with  the  fleet  which  chased 'Bonaparte  to  Alexandria,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  takhig  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  the  NUa^  Almost  1, 
1798,  by  hia  ship  running  on  a  reef  early  in  the  aftemooD,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  no  chut  of  the  bay,  although 
the  other  captains  had.  This  aoddent  observes  Breuton,  almost 
broke  the  heart  of  the  gallant  captain ;  but  Hehou  asBured  him  that 
no  man  could  better  affmd  to  lose  the  laurels  of  the  day,  and  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Eatl  St.  Vincent  that  hia  ssrvicea  merited  the  highest 
rewards.  **  I  have  experienced,"  he  saya,  "  the  ability  and  activity  of 
his  mind  and  body.  It  waa  Trowbridge  who  equipped  the  squadron 
so  Boon  at  Syracuse ;  it  waa  Trowbridge  who  exerted  himself  ^ter  the 
action ;  it  was  Trowbridge  who  saved  the  CuUoden,  when  none  that  I 
know  in  the  service  would  have  attempted  it;  it  is  Trowbridge  whom 
I  have  left  as  myself  at  Naples;  heis,aa  a  friend  and  as  an  ofBcer,  a  non- 
pareil." The  circumstances  being  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  the 
officers  of  the  CuUoden  were  treated  like  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
battlo.  In  1789  Trowbridge  reaigoed  the  blot^ade  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  he  was  aubee- 
quently  engaged  about  the  CMst  of  Italy  in  oo-o  pent  ting  with  the  Rub- 
aians  and  Anatrians,  and  reducing  fortresses  on  the  sea-coast.  Among 
hte  aehierements  In  that  year  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  ElmOf 
which  the  Rnssians  had  declared  it  would  require  three  months  to 
reduce,  bat  which  h^  with  his  seamen  and  marinea,  and  a  few  Russian 
and  Portuguese  troopa,  took  in  fourteen  days.  In  November  1799 
Trowbridge  waa  made  a  baronet  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  had 
for  BOme  time  previously  borne  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  hia 
return  to  England  in  ISOl  he  waa  selected  by  Earl  St  Tinerat  to  be 
his  captain  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  In  April  1804  he  waa  made  an  admiral,  and  in  1805 
he  waa  sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Blenheim,  a  90-gua  ship  reduced 
to  74  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  ton  merchant  vessels.  In  1806  the 
Blenheim  ran  aground  in  the  Btraita  of  Malacca,  and  was  seriously 
injured;  but  a^r  repairing  her  in  a  temporary  manner  at  Fnio- 
Fenaoi^  ^nowbridge  awed  in  her  under  jury-masta  to  Madras,  where 
he  was  urged  to  leave  her  because  of  her  dsngerous  condition.  His 
characteristic  love  of  coping  with  diffioultiee  led  him  to  disregard  these 
warnings,  and  on  the  12tti  of  January  1807  he  set  aail  for  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope.  The  Blenheim  was  last  seen  on  the  1st  of  February,  near 
Madagascar,  in  a  violent  gale,  and  exhibiting  eigoals  of  distress ;  and 
notbing  waa  ever  dlsoovered  respecting  the  Hf»  of  her  crew.  Trow- 
bridge  left  a  Bon  and  a  dsui;ht^r,  the  former,  Sir  Edward  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  being  also  a  distinguished  naval  ofBoer. 

TROY,  FRANCIS  DB,  waa  bom  In  1646,  and  was  the  son  of 
Nicbolaa  de  Troy,  under  whom  he  commenced  hia  studies,  but  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  became  a  diadple  of  Nicholas  Loir  at  Paris.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  artist  he  painted  historical  subjects,  which 
however  he  partly  abandoned,  b^g  more  inclined  to  portrait-painting ; 
but  on  being  appdnted  professor  ha  the  Academy,  he  had  to  punt, 
acoording  to  custom,  an  historical  picture,  and  chose  for  his  aubject 
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Hercmry  and  Argus,  which  was  so  highly  admired  that  he  immediately 
received  commissions  to  paint  several,  both  sacred  and  profime  sub- 
jects, among  which  waa  a  very  fine  picture  for  the  church  of  St  Gen^ 
vi^e.  He  likewise  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Maine  a  grand  picture 
oontdninff  flf^  flgnras  the  siie  of  Ufb,  repraBsnting  iEuMS  zeUting  to 
Dido  and  ner  court  the  history  of  his  advoitorea. 

Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to  Mfinicb  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Anne  Maria  ChristlnB,  who  was  to  be  married  to  the  dauphin.  He 
received  the  greateet  encomiums  for  the  beautiful  colouring  and  the 
delicato  finishing  of  this  portrait,  and  especially  for  preserving  the 
lively  and  intelligent  expreBsion  of  the  eountenanoe^  Both  the  Fk>ren- 
tine  and  fVench  writers  agree  in  reeommending  the  style  and  colonrinff 
of  De  Troy.   He  died  May  1, 1780; 

TROY,  JOHN  FRANCIS  DE,  bom  at  Paria  in  1679,  was  instructed 
in  his  art  by  his  &thar  Francis.  When  he  had  made  oousidarable 
progress  he  went  to  Italy,  and  having  studied  at  Pisa  and  Rome, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  historical 
pahiter,  so  that  Louis  XIT.  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  direotor  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome,  a  station  whioh  he  filled  with  great  honour,  aettlog  a  bright 
example  to  the  joung  stndenti,  not  only  by  hia  own  industry  and 
devotednesB  to  bis  profession,  but  by  his  private  virtues.  He  died  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1762. 

The  portraits  of  tJiis  artist  end  of  his  father,  painted  by  themaelves; 
are  traced  among  those  of  celebrated  painters  in  the  Florence  Qallery. 

TBUEBA  Y  COSIO,  TELB8F0R0  DE,  n  Spwiiard  by  birth,  but 
a  noveliBt  and  dramatic  writer  in  the  English  language,  was  born  at 
Santander  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  1806.  His  mother,  a  widow  in 
good  droumatasoes,  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris,  and  the  son  was 
educated  at  a  Roman  Oatiiolic  coll^  in  England.  In  1828  he  made 
hia  first  appearance  as  an  English  author  wit^  the  three-volume 
romance  of  '  Gomez  Arias,'  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  the  Moors  and 
Spaniardfs  whioh  attracted  oooaiderabls  attention  as  the  prodootion 
of  a  foreigner,  though  the  'Sandoval'  and  'Don  Estevan '^of  Llanos, 
and '  DoUado's  Letters  tnm  Spain,'  by  Blanco  White,  had  preceded 
it.  It  waa  followed  in  1829  by  '  The  Castilian,'  a  atory  of  the  timea 
of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  in  1880  by  the  '  Romance  of  Histoiy — 
Spain,'  forming  part  of  a  set  of  works  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  difierent  coantriea  of  Europe  by  a  series 
of  fictittouB  namtivae.  In  1831  the  author  took  fresh  ground  in  n 
tale  of  modem  life, '  The  Ino^ito,  or  Sins  and  Peccadilloes,'  a  delitteft> 
tion  of  mannera  at  Madrid,  whioh  was  followed  by  another  satirical 
novel,  '  Paris  and  London.'  A  musical  farce  in  one  act^  '  Call  again 
to-morrow,' which  met  with  some  success  at  the  Lyceum  in  1882,  ia 
certainly  remai^ble  as  being  written  by  a  Spaniard,  the  whole  tone 
being  that  of  a  cockney.  '  The  Exquisites,'  a  more  ambitious  but  lesa 
snocesarul  attempt  at  regular  comedy  followed,  then  '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friagl^' '  The  tum  of  Pleasure,'  Aa  As  a  historian  Sefior  de  Truebe 
wrote  for  Consteble's  Miscellany  a  'Life  of  Heman Cortes,'  1829,  and 
a  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,'  1830;  but  in  both  subjects  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  followed  by  Prescot^  whose  finished  pic- 
tures have  OBOsad  theaa  sketehea  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  During  the 
production  ot  these  works  the  author  resided  in  England,  the  prefacea 
to  most  of  his  romanosB  are  dated  bom  Richmond  in  Surrey.  In 
1884,  at  tibe  time  of  the  'Bstetuto  Real,'  he  returned  to  Spain,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  and  appointed  by  that  foody  one  of  ite 
secreteries.  Two  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the  Spanish  stage,  *  El 
Teleta,'  or  the  '  Weathercock,'  and  'Casane  con  €0,000  duros,'  which 
may  be  rendered  '  The  Marriage  of  Mon«y,'  bad  eonddersble  Buocesa. 
Being  attacked  by  illness,  he  left  Spun  for  Paris  in  search  of  advice^ 
and  died  in  that  dty  on  the  4th  of  October  1835. 

TRUMAN,  REV.  JOSEPH,  BD.,  an  English  theological  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  works  have  been  long  neglected  and  generally 
forgotten,  and  of  whoBO  personal  history  very  littie  is  known,  was 
bom  in  April  1681,  probably  at  Gedlii^  ia  NottiDghomabire,  though 
another  aoeount  says  at  Stoke  in  the  aame  conn^.  His  family  was 
of  respeotable  station,  and  hii  father  appears  to  have  at  one  time  filled 
some  public  offloe.  He  himself,  after  beginning  his  school  education 
at  Oedlinf^  under  the  minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  lAwreooe  P^mar, 
who  was  a  person  of  oonudersble  learning,  was  removed  to  tiie  free- 
school  at  Nottingham,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  e  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall.  All  that  is  known  of  him 
after  this  ia,  that  having  finished  Us  studies  at  the  nniverdty,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  living  of  Cramwdl,  that  he  was  (|]ected  for  refusing 
to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  (in  1662),  that  he  then  resided  for  some  years  in  Mans- 
field, and  that  he  died  after  a  short  illness  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Sutton  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  July  1671. 

Truman  is  the  author  of  three  small  theological  treatises :  '  The 
Great  Propitiation,'  published  in  1669;  'An  Endeavour  to  ooirect 
some  prevailing  opiniou  eonbary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Englaiid,'in  1671;  and  'A  Discourse  of  Natural  and  Moral  Impotency,' 
the  same  year.  All  these  performances  are  held  by  his  admirers  to 
display  extraordinary  powera  of  ratiocination ;  but  the  last  is  looked 
upon  as  his  best  wo».  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  '  Biographical 
Introduction  1^  Henry  Rogers,'  was  published  atdLondon,  in  atnall 
ooteTo,  in  1884;  and  whatever  maxJbe.thfnight  if  itflflWilklll  Hf^ 
rankolaimea  for  it      its  modemtlWSi^S^ 
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neeued  from  oUivioD,  were  it  only  as  a  oootribnlion  to  the  Uatory 
of  English  metaphjBical  theology.  It  u  deacribed  by  Mr.  Rogera  as 
"being  the  first  eystematio  and  elaborate  attempt,  not  ao  much  to 
establish  the  dootrine  of  man's  moral  innbili^  (still  lest  tho  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity  generally),  aa  to  iUoitrate  tha  iride  distinction 
between  that  and  natural  inability,  to  reoondle  the  former  viUi  the 
Idea  of  human  aecoontabillty,  and  to  vindicate  it  fxom  the  pendoioita 
eoDseqaences  which  aonw  of  its  advoeatQit  ud  all  its  oppoBenta^  would 
£ftui  attach  to  it." 

Truman  was  a  hard  student,  and  was  diatinguiBhed  for  hia  profound 
■nd  varied  learoiog.  One  of  his  faTourite  studies  was  Engfish  law : 
he  is  fond  of  introducing  a  legal  illustration  in  hia  metapt^noal  expo- 
sition* and  deduoUoos.  Wi^  all  his  sbarpaess  of  intelleofe  however 
it  ia  admitted  that  he  had  very  little  perception  of  anything  out  of 
the  provinoe  of  mere  bgia  Hia  style  ia  singularly  nigged  and  inarti- 
ficial, to  the  extent  of  being  sometimea  nearly  inpzplicable  upon  any 
■yotactical  principle.  Thoogh  puritanical  in  the  general  complexion 
of  his  theology,  Truman  ia  said  to  have  r^jarded  many  of  the  points 
npon  which  his  party  took  their  stand  in  opposition  to  the  established 
church  as  sufficiently  inBigniflcant ;  he  eTinoed  his  comdentiooBness 
the  sacrifice  be  made  in  giving  np  his  living  rather  than  comply 
with  idl  the  demands  of  the  law ;  but  after  he  thus  became  what  was 
called  a  noncoziformiBt,  although  when  opportunity  served  he  waa 
Always  read;  to  preach  to  those  of  hia  own  way  of  tiiinking,  he  oon- 
tiuued,  we  are  told,  osuaUy  to  attend  the  services  of  the  eatabliah- 
ment ;  nor  did  he  drop  hia  uKmacy  with  any  of  hia  old  firiebds  emong 
the  clergy.  Among  hia  particular  asaotuatee  are  mentioned,  besides 
Baxter,  Stillingfleet  and  Tilloteon,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  hia 
fellow-student  at  Clare  Hall,  For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted 
to  the  memoir  of  Truman  by  Hr.  Kogers,  who  has  collected  all  that 
IB  to  be  found  respecting  him  in  Calamy's  'Account  of  the  Ejected 
Ministers;'  Kelson's  'Life  of  Bishop  Boll;'  and  other  sources  of 
information. 

TRUHB0LL,  JOHN,  an  American  painter,  the  bob  of  the  governor 
of  Connecticut  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connemcut,  on 
the  6th  of  June  1756,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Uoiveiaity,  where  he 
gr»duated  in  177^  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  art,  but  the  revo- 
lution occurring^  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  indo- 
pendence,  and  he  beoame  adjutant  of  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
Connecticut,  was  afterwarda  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  received 
the  rank  of  oolonel ;  but  fancyiog  his  claims  slighted,  he  threw  up  his 
commix&ioD  and  quitted  the  ormy^  In  1780  be  proceeded  to  England, 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  himself  aa  a  painter  under  West,  in  order 
to  cairy  into  execution  a  favourite  design  of  painting  a  aeriea  of  pic- 
tures of  the  principal  beroea  and  events  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
West  received  him  kindly ;  but  Trumbull  fell  under  the  suspimon  of 
the  govemment,  was  arrested,  and  only  relaaaed  on  giving  leeurity 
.  that  he  would  immediately  lanve  the  oouotty.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1782.  When  peace  was  firmly  estabUahed  he  came  back 
to  En^jland  (November  I7S3),  and  renewed  his  studies  under  West 
He  did  not  return  to  America  till  1786.  He  completed  many  of  bis 
aeries  of  revolutionary  pictures,  and  several  of  thetxt  have  been 
engraved.  The  firat  of  this  series  painted  by  Trumbull  woa  the 
so-called  'Battle  of  Bunker^a  Bill,*  ia  which  General  Warren  was 
killed;  it  was  engraved  by  tiie  celebrated  J,  O.  Miiller,  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  in  1796.  'llie  death  of  General  Montgomery,  another  of  the 
series,  was  engraved  by  the  Danish  engraver  F,  Clemenf,  in  London, 
in  1798  :  it  is  considered  Clemens's  finest  plate.  G.  Ketterlinus,  at 
St.  Petersburg^,  commenced  copies  of  both  theoa  plates,  but  their 
oompletion  waa  interrupted  by  lua  death  in  1808.  Othera  of  the 
aeriea  are  the  fonr  luge  pictures  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington— 'Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  'Surren- 
der of  Bnrgoyne,'  '  Surrender  of  Comwallis,'  and  '  Washington 
■nrrenderiug  his  Commission.'  Yalentine  Green  scraped  in  metutint 
a  picture  by  Trumbull  of  Waabiagton  standing  on  ^e  sea-shore,  with 
a  black  in  the  background  holding  his  horse ;  and  likewise  a  portrait 
of  Washington.  A  very  fine  standing  half-length  portrut  of  Wadiing- 
ton  was  engraved  by  J.  Cbeesman  after  Trumbull  There  are  other 
plates  b^  other  engravers  after  this  painter.  But  Trumbull  did  not 
apply  himself  solely  to  painting.  For  awhile,  after  completing  the 
studies  for  his  revolutitmary  piotuies  (1792),  he  acted  as  private  score- ' 
tary  to  Mr.  Jay.  Afterwarda  he  vras  engaged  in  oommeroial  pursuits  in 
Paris;  and  between  1796  and  1604  he  was  employed  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  British  government  for  canying  out  the  provisions  of  an  article 
in  Jay's  treaty.  He  then  reKSommenrnd  the  praotua  ot  hia  profeneion 
in  Vvw  York,  but  not  meeting  with  the  anccesB  he  antidpiited,  he 
again  came  to  England,  where  he  xemsined  till  1815.  He  then  want 
to  America  to  paint  the  four  ptotoies  for  which  he  had  received  com- 
misaiona  from  the  United  States  government,  and  on  which  he  was 
engaged  for  some  years.  In  1817  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Axta.  an  office  he  held  for  many  yean. 
Before  his  death  he  presented  his  piotnrss  to  Tale  C<dl<8e,  and  a 
building  has  been  nested  for  them  at  New  Haven  called  the  Trumbull 
Ga11ei7.  Be  died  at  New  Tork,  on  the  10th  of  November  1843,  aged 
eighth-seven. 

TRUMBULL,  SIR  WILUAH,  a  diplomafwt  and  statesman  of  some 
eminence,  and  during  the  raign  of  William  IIL  for  some  time  secre- 
tary  of  state,  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Eaatiuunpstead  in  Berkshire,  He 


was  the  son  of  William  Trumboll,  Esq.,  of  Easthampstead,  who  repre- 
sented Berkshire  in  parliament;  and  his  grand&ther,  who  had  the 
same  names,  was  one  of  the  elerks  of  the  privy  oonndl  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  uid  envoy  to  the  eonrt  of  Bmasels  from  that  king  and  from 
Ohariei  L  He  wm  btooght  np  M  a  •diool  tl  Oakingbam,  and  after- 
wards want  to  St  John's  CoDsfe^  Ozfbrd,  hot  snbaequently  beeame  a 
fellow  of  All  Sonls*  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.&  in  1659, 
and  of  LL,D.  in  1667.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  degreea  he 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  tsking  the  degree  of  LLD. 
he  practised  as  an  advocate  iu  Doctors'  Commons,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice.  In  1671  he  waa  appointed  ofaaneellor  and  vicar- 
generd  oi  the  dioesse  of  Roohester,  and  in  1478  fa*  obtained  the 
reversion  of  tiu  derlcsbl]^  of  the  signet,  then  held  by  Sir  I^ip 
Warwiokt  wbioh  oame  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1682.  In 
1688  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth  to  T^gier  in  the  capacity  of 
judge-advooate  of  the  fleet;  and  on  his  retmn  to  England  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  November  106S  sent  aa  envoy  extraoniiDary  to  the 
coiut  of  France. 

*'  He  was  sent  envoj  to  Pati^"  aa^B  Btane^  "mi  Lwd  Preston's  being 
recalled.  He  was  there  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed,  and 
saw  the  violence  of  the  perseoutioD,  and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part 
in  harbouring  many»  in  oovering  th«r  effbcts,  and  in  conveying  over 
their  jewels  and  plate  to  England,  which  disgusted  the  oourt  of  France, 
and  waa  not  very  acceptable  to  the  eonrt  of  England,  tiiough  it  waa 
not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it.  He  had  ofdexs  to 
pat  in  memorials  eomphimng  of  th«  invasion  ot  the  prindpality  of 
Orange,  which  he  did  in  ao  hif^  a  strain,  tiiat  the  last  of  nem  vras 
like  a  denunciation  of  vrar."  Trumbull  waa  recall^  from  Paris  in 
1686,  when  James  II,  had  thrown  off  the  maak  from  his  designs  to 
establish  Popery  in  Engknd  with  the  aid  of  France ;  and  he  was  tiien 
sent  by  James  II.  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Ho  remained  at  Constantinople  until  1691,  the  revolution  having 
oconrred  while  he  was  there.  On  his  return  to  Bn^and  he  was 
^pointed  a  lord  of  the  TreasoiT,  and  in  Hay  1695  secretary  of  state. 
He  waa  also  governor  of  the  TuHcey  Company.  He  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  stato  in  December  1697,  and  retired  to  Easthampstead 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  quiet.  At  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  he  represented  t^e  Univwsity  of  Oxford  in 
parliament.  Lord  Hordwicke  sayi^  in  •  noto  to  Burnet's  'Hiatoiyof 
his  Own  Thnes*  (voL  iv.,  p.  86^  ed.  18S8),  "Seorstaiy  Tmmbull 
resigned  about  this  time  in  diKOSt  with  the  lords  of  the  regenoy,  lAo, 
he  said,  had  used  him  more  like  a  footman  than  a  score  tary,"  A 
similar  aooonut  of  the  reason  of  his  rettremant  is  given  in  tlw  'Shrews- 
bury Correspondence.' 

Sir  William  Tmmbull  occuj^es  a  place  In  literary  as  well  as  fwUtioal 
history,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  aided  Dryden  with  faia 
counsel  while  he  waa  engaged  in  translating  the  '.£neid/  and  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recommend  to  Pope  the  translation  of  Homer.  Dry- 
den thus  naoefiiUy  mentions  him  m  his  'Postscript  to  the  Mimb  :' — 
"  I  most  uso  add,  that  if  the  last  ^neid  shine  among  its  fellows,  it  is 
owing  to  the  oommands  of  Sir  W.  Tmmbull,  one  of  the  principal 
seoretaries  of  stato,  who  recommended  it  as  his  fkvourito  to  my  care, 
and  for  his  sake  particularly  I  have  made  it  mine ;  for  who  could 
con  teas  weariness  when  he  enjoined  a  fresh  labour  t " 

Pope's  father  lived  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest;  in  the  immediate 
nekhbouriiood  of  Sir  William  TrnmbolTs  place  at  Easthampstead ; 
and  here,  as  is  well  known,  Pope's  boyhood  and  commenemg  manhood 
were  passed.  The  old  retired  statesman  and  the  young  poet  were 
constaoit  companions :  they  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
together,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  one  another  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  latterly  every  day.  The  first  of  Pope's  pas- 
torals was  addressed  to  Sir  W.  TnunbulL  When  Pope  went  to 
London  in  1705  he  oorreiponded  with  "  the  amiable  old  etateeman." 
Some  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them  are  printed  in  Pope's 
works  (Roaooe's  edition,  vol.  viU.).  Pope  in  170S  published  some 
specimens  of  translations  fh>m  Homer,  which  he  had  previously  com- 
municated in  manuscript  to  Sir  William  TrombuU.  The  latter  wrote 
to  him  (April  9,  1708),  "  I  am  confirmed  in  my  former  application  to 
yon,  and  give  me  leave  to  renew  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  you  would 
proceed  ia  translating  that  incomparable  poet,  to  make  him  speak 
good  English,  to  dress  his  admirable  characters  In  your  proper,  ognlS- 
cont,  and  expressive  ooncsption^  to  make  his  vrorks  as  nsml  and 
instmctive  to  tbu  degenerate  age  as  he  was  to  our  fMendHoraos^  when 
he  read  him  at  Pmnesto : 

*  Qal  q«id  sU  pnlchmm  quid  toiye,  quid  ntUe,  quid  Ben,' 

(P(V»^ '  WoAs,'  Boseoe^  edltfaw,  vol,  viiL,  p.  v.) 

When  Pope  visited  Binfield  to  Ud  It  adlen  befi>re  taking  vp  his 
residence  at  Twickenham,  he  found  Sir  William  Tmmbull  dying,  and 
parted  from  him,  as  he  wroto  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Blount^  "  as  from  a 
venerable  prophet  foretelling  with  lifted  hands  the  miseries  to  come, 
from  whitui  be  ia  juat  going  to  be  removed  himself."  Sir  William 
TVnmbuU  died  on  the  l4th  cS  December  1716,  a|ed  eighfy  years. 
Burnet  says  of  him,  that  "he  waa  the  amlDentest  of  all  onr  dvilians, 
and  waa  by  much  the  bast  pleader  in  those  courts,  and  waa  a  learned, 
a  diligent,  and  a  virtuous  man."  Pope's  laudatory  character  of  him 
in  his  '  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  TramouU'  is  well  known. 

TRURO^  THOMAS  WILDE,  vntsi  LORD,  the  son  of  a^SMpootable 
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■oliottor  in  Wftrwiok-squan,  Londoo,  vwl  SaSxoa  Wuldoi,  Emz,  wm 
bom  ia  1782,  aod  raoeived  hb  mtlj  education  at  St  Paul's  SohooL 
H*  IMS  trtidM  «■  »  «leik  in  hk  fiithM''*  ofiOee^  and  bMmng  bsan 
admitted  aa  aUtomsy  in  1806,  pmetiMd  tar  hom  yaan  aa  partnsr  in 
the  firm  of  Wilde  and  Knight*  in  Cutle-Btreet,  Falooa-aqnara.  Id 
1817  he  ma  called  to  the  b&r,  and  went  the  Western  Circuit.  Gh>od 
fortnne  attended  ium :  he  ■peediljr  roie  to  emioeDoe  as  an  advoeate, 
and  baoame  leader  of  bii  cirooit.  In  1621  he  was  made  a  serjeantet- 
law,  and  three  yean  later  a  king's  aeijeant,  and  a  vast  aooessicm  of 
Tinrinins  was  the  eonsaqnenoek  Under  Lwdi  Denmui  wd  Brongfaam 
fa«  ma  ngaged  as  a  junior  in  tha  dafenea  <tf  Qumd  Caroline,  whidi 
tended  materially  to  inereaae  hit  piofeeuooal  reputation,  though  it 
retarded  his  adranoement  during  the  reiga  of  George  IV,  In  18S1 
be  was  elaoted  member  for  Newai^  against  the  influence  <tf  the  late 
Doke  of  Newcastle,  and  tiiough  thrown  out  in  Deceonber  1882,  he 
rfgained  his  aeat  in  January  18S^  and  zvtainad  it,  aa  odleagoe  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gfedrtan^  nnta  lUl,  vbra  h*  wm  eleotod  for  Woronter. 
In  1889  he  anooaadad  Sir  &  V.  Bol&^  d«w  Lord  Osnworth.  aa 
Bolieitor^piMni,  and  beeaoM  attonwy-general  in  IHl.  Zn  1844,  <m 
the  return  cf  the  Ubaral  patty  to  power  nnder  Lord  John  Boasdl, 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was  ag^  noouoated  attotney-genenl,  bnt  within 
a  week  aftwwarda  waa  raiaed  to  the  bojoh  aa  ohief-josfeiee  of  tha 
Cwimen  Flaas  on  the  death  of  Sir  Tindal.  In  July  1820  he 
reeeiTed  tta  great  aed,  and  VM  ab  tha  aamn  time  derated  to  the 
peenge  aa  Lord  Tmra  E[e  reafgaed  the  ehanoaltMship  on  tha  retire- 
ment of  his  party  from  oi&oe  in  Febrnary  1652.  The  moot  memorable 
oaases  in  whioh  he  was  proCBesiawUy  engaged  befcce  Ue  deration  to 
the  judicial  bmoh  were  tiie  trial  of  Queen  Caroling  alluded  to  abors^ 
and  the  tri«l  itt  the  late  Hr.  O'ConneU  ia  181i,  to  whom  he  f^ve  his 
eerrieee  without  fsa  or  retains  to  obAmu  a  rsraml  of  the  daciiien  of 
the  Uw  eoorta  of  DnbUn.  In  pariiatent  hit  nam*  is  most  perma- 
nently oonneeted  with  tha  great  case  of  StMkdsle  k  Hansard,  which 
involred  the  constitotioBal  aueataon  se  to  whether  the  Houae  ot 
Commons  had  the  right  of  pnbUshing  its  reports  without  rundaring  its 
officers  thereby  liable  to  proceedings  in  uic  00 arte  of  law.  On  this 
question  Sir  Tbofoas  Wilde  took  the  affirm&tiTe  side,  and  supported  it 
by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  duration,  whioh  Dr.  loBhingtoa 
pRmooneed  to  be  "the  most  eoasosaniite  and  BHnteriy  trhun^  of 
legal  reasoaing  vm  known."  Tba  msHaralkmio,  an  is  well  known, 
was  oTentaally  eompranised  by  the  intndnetion  of  n  bill  Iqr  Lord 
John  Ruae^l,  formdly  conferring  upon  tha  Hooas  ^st  power  whidi 
it  had  hitherto  cUimed  as  a  right.  Ab  a  judges  the  repntatioa  of  Sir 
Tbomoa  Wilde  stood  high :  he  was  patient,  painstaking,  and  impartial 
in  the  hixheet  degree.  Aa  IcNFd  ofaaneellor,  liis  jadgments  ware 
regarded  witii  respect;  and  thonrii  moat  of  ths  oasea  bran^t  before 
him  were  appaala  from  the  vieO'^aneeUon^  eoorts,  whose  dedsfona  he 
freqoenUy  revanwd,  yet  of  his  own  dsctsioiM  as  a  judge  sniy  one  was 
reretsed  on  ^^»eaL  The  (diief  ftnlt  laid  to  hii  charge  as  lord  ehan- 
odlor  was  an  OTer^azioua  and  too  ekboiate  dwelling  on  dl  the  pmnta 
in  an  argument^  without  due  regard  to  their  reuttlrc  importance. 
Among  other  important  pubUo  qneslions  which  were  decided  by  him 
in  this  oapiMi^  waa  that  of  the  Braintraa  Ohnreh^ates.  Lord  Troro 
was  also  ominent  ae  a  legal  raComier.  Whilet  hddtog  ttie  dnneeUor^ 
ship  he  nppoioted  n  eommiasien  to  inquire  Into  tiie  josiadietion, 
pleading,  and'  pnolHe  of  the  ooar^  the  reenH  of  wUiA  was  that  a 
bill  was  introdnoed  and  carried  for  the  abolitioo  of  the  twdn  mastw- 
shipB,  a  step  whioh  reduced  tha  anaud  fees  of  the  oeort  by  20,0002. 
By  another  act  also,  maiidy  pcMMtod  by  Lord  Tmro,  some  other 
ofBcea  were  oonsolidatad  «*  abobshed,  nnd  tiw  praottos  of  nsdr^ 
ing  fees  by  varions  Indindnsls  was  sapprsssad  tosndi  an  aztant  (hat 
the  estimated  saviDg  to  suitors  is  00,000i.  a  year.  Among  the  other 
le^  reforms  efiboted  by  Lord  Traro  was  the  appointment  of  the  IcmrIb- 
justices  to  relicTe  the  ohanoeller  <rf  some  of  his  judidd  labonre,  snd  so 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  attantion  to  hie  duties  in  the  Hense  of  Lord*, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  CaUcet  without  interraption  to  the  Uw  courts. 
To  him  also  the  legd  profession  owaa  tha  re&mn  of  ^  Comnmi  lam 
procedure,  the  profeaaed  object  of  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  anti- 
quated teohntcalitiee  upon  which  legd  dedstons  were  toe  freaaeaUy 
based,  and  to  insure  that  tliey  shall  heoocfoith  be  giren  aoeording  to 
their  own  respective  merits,  "  aoe(»ding  to  the  my  right  and  jnsUoe 
of  each  ease,"  aa  is  more  fnUy  sxplained  in  Finlason'a  '  SonuMry  of 
the  Common  I«w  Prooednre  Aet«'  18M,  Lord  Tnxo  was  twiee 
married :  Us  leeend  wife^  who  snrnras  Um,  was  HadenKdseUe 
AugusU  Emma  d'Este,  daughter  of  H.B.H.  the  hike  Doke  of  Swsax. 
He  died  at  his  Beat,  Bowes  Manor,  Sontfagats^  Hiddhoez,  sn  the  11th 
of  NoTember  1856,  and  waa  buried  by  the  dde  of  ttie  lata  Sir  Aagastos 
d'Este,  in  the  Old  Minster  ohnrdt  at  Bamsgate^ 

TRTPHIODOOIUS  (TpvfuiSMpst).  s  Oreak  grammarian  and  a  poet, 
who  was  a  nativa  of  Bgypt,  aiid  appears  to  have  lived  in  0th 
flcntoiT,  abont  lbs  reini  af  tho  emperor  Anaatasna.  Psrtienlara 
about  us  life  arc  not  anown.  We  posaeSB  by  liUn  an  apio  poem  of 
681  venes  on  the  deetmetion  of  Trs^,  which  bears  the  We  'vJav 
iKmra  (focidium  Trojte).  The  nsrmttn  at  this  poem  is  OKosedingJy 
dull,  and  so  mndi  like  a  mere  chmnide  of  eventa^  that  seme  critics 
hsTO  tiioug^t  the  wmk  to  be  only  a  sketA  or  outline  drawn  up  by  the 
snthor  wMt  the  intention  of  wofUag  it  out  into  a  hmger  poem,  ^t 
ttksro  li  m  rssaon  fior  thinking  that  Aa  tsaibor  was  oi^ble  of  doing 
mneh  botbw  thtap;  This  poem  was  first  pabUalMd,  tc«etherwith 
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the  works  of  Q.  Smymisas  and  Coluthns,  by  Aldus,  at  Venioe^  withcnt 
date.  The  beet  modem  editions  are  thoM  of  J.  Merrick,  8vo,  Oxford, 
1741,  whidi  eonteins  a  I«tin  translation  in  Terse,  by  N.  FrisdiUnue,  and 
notes  by  Tsrionsoommentators ;  of  Th.  Iforthmore,  8to^  London.  17S1 ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  F.  A.  Wernicke,  8to,  Leipdg,  1819  :  this  ia  the  best 
oriticd  edition,  and  contains  most  of  the  notes  of  former  editora 

Besides  this  poem,  which  is  the  only  work  of  Tiyphiodorus  now 
extant,  he  wrote  various  others,  such  aa  on  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon,' 
on  the  '  Story  of  Hippodamaia,'  aod  on  the  '  SufiWringa  of  Odyssena.' 
This  last  poem,  wliich  ia  called  'OS^wew  A^nrorp^wwrai,  is  a  stnags 
^eoimen  of  the  low  state  of  poeticd  taste  at  that  uma.  The  author, 
according  to  Eustathius  ('  Ad  Odyss.,'  p.  1879X  ocmtrired  to  oompoee 
tiiii  poem  witluMit  nuking  asa  of  the  letter  a  (Compare  Suidas, 
a  V.  Tpmpiilkiipos.) 

TRYPHOKI'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under 
Septimius  Severna  and  his  son  Autonuius  '^-'^r^'lfi.  Ue  wrote  notae 
on  the  works  of  Oerridins  Senvda,  and  twenty-one  books  of  Dispntn- 
ticmei^fimn  which  thors  STB  excerpts  in  the  Digesb  Thereiiareeoript 
of  Antoninus  to  bin  (Cod.  1,  tib  9,  s,  1),  but  wluther  in  his  eapaoi^ 
of  govemiH-  of  Syria  w  aa  the  agent  ot  the  Fiaeos  is  ynwr^ip.  He  is 
cited  once  by  Paulua. 

TSGHIfiNUAUSBir,  EHRENFRIED  WALTHER  YON,  a  oda- 
brated  German  mathematician  and  phikwopher  of  the  17th  ceotniy, 
was  deaoended  from  a  noUs  family,  and  bom  at  KiesUngswald  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  April  18,  1651.  Haring  raodred  ia  his  &tlm^a  house 
the  dements  of  a  sdntttfie  education,  and  evinced  considerable 
inclination  for  malhematicd  pursuits,  he  waa  sent  at  aeveoteeu  years 
of  sga  to  the  University  of  Leyden  in  order  to  oomplate  his  studies. 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Baron  de  Niewland, 
wtio,  being  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  a  regiment  in  tbewarwhidi. 
in  1672,  bn^  oat  between  Wmtet  and  Hdland,  induced  the  yonng 
Tsdiimhsnssn  to  aoeompany  liim  aa  a  volunteer.  After  serving 
sixteen  months  in  the  Dutch  army,  his  iathar  reoommended  him  to 
travel,  and  he  spent  several  yean  in  visiting  England,  fVanoe,  Sicily, 
and  Itdy,  returning  to  Kiruingswdd  through  Oermany,  where  he 
pBBsed  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  During  his 
dwanoe  from  home  Iw  found  means  to  ooUeot  much  information 
ceapeoting  the  sufageata  of  naterd  philosophy,  and  It  appears  to  have 
beat  then  that  ha  inveetlgated  the  nature  of  the  curves  whioh  an 
sailed  caustics,  and  which  have  sines  boms  his  namei 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  opUod  laotiuei,  had  previous^  deseribed  the 
manner  in  which  tiia  nm  of  light  cross  each  other  near  the  focus  of  a 
reflecting  mim»-,  but  M.  Tachimiiausen  was  the  first  who  disooveied 
tha  eiure  to  which  the  reflected  raya  are  tangents.  In  a  paper  whioh 
was  vesd  before  the  Aoadteie  des  Sdenoss  at  Paris  in  1688,  he  showed 
that  the  oaustio  formed  by  pualld  rajs  irtten  Tsflaeted  finHn  the 
ooueave  surface  of  s  hemiqihera  is  an  epii^doid,  but  he  f^ll  into  a 
mistake  in  determining  the  relation  between  its  afaedsHS  and  ordinatea. 
The  properties  of  this  curve  were  aftwwards  aooniatdy  investigated 
by  MM.  Da  la  Hire  and  fieroeaUi. 

On  his  retnn  to  his  native  plaee  he  formed  the  project  of  making 
burning  Isnsaa  of  great  dimsnsiom^  bat  there  bdng  at  that  tuna  in 
Saxony  no  astaMahmOnt  for  exeontiag  worka  <^  magtdtoda  in  glass, 
Tacbimhansen  obtained  from  the  doctor  permission  to  form  one^  and, 
thie  Buoceedin^  two  others  were  eoon  afterwards  founded.  The  first 
lens  whidi  he  oast  and  ground  was  of  the  kind  called  double  convex. 
It  was  more  than  one  loot  in  diameter,  and  its  food  IragUi  was  82  feet. 
He  ^psan  to  have  assd  it  as  a  tdesoope,  for  he  states  that  wkhout 
either  a  ttdM  or  an  sya^ss^  iin  had  seen  through  it  the  whde  of  a 
town  at  the  diatsnoe  of  dmut  a  mile  snd  a  half  (aboat  seven  English 
miles).  Nearly  at  the  same  time  ha  made  a  double-oonvax  burning- 
gU«s,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  food  lengtli,  which  wdghed 
160  ponnds.  The  diameter  of  the  sun's  im^  in  its  focus  was  about 
1  i  inch,  and  by  maons  of  a  smdl  lens  placed  between  the  former  and 
^  focus  die  diameter  of  that  image  was  reduced  to  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch.  The  electa  produced  by  this  mirror  are  stated  in  the 
*lttmoireo  de  TAoadfaiiB'  (169&),  and  from  the  account  it  Eppmn 
that  it  was  capable  of  burning  wood  when  green,  and  evoi  when  wet ; 
it  melted  thin  platee  of  iron,  and  vitrified  date  and  earthenware. 
Tltis  mirror  was  pordused  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  than  regent,  and 
given  to  the  academy.  TBctumbausen  afterwards  made  a  similar  lens, 
wiiidi  ha  nressntod  to  the  iimporor  Leopold,  and  ^ie  prince  in 
return  wonld  hare  aroatsd  him  a  baron  of  tlu  empire.  phUiv 
sopher  hawsvardsdined  the  honour,  acoeptfaig  only  a  portrait  <rf  the 
emperor  and  a  ofasin  of  gold.  He  also  made  a  oonoave  mirror  of  thin 
copper,  aboat  4^  feat  in  diameter  and  13  feet  in  food  lengih,  and  the 
afimcts  produced  by  it,  whioh  ware  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
g^ass  lens,  are  described  in  the  '  Anta  Eruditornm,'  Lipa,  1687.  It  is 
stated  that  the  rays  of  tiie  moon,  bdng  concentrated  by  the  lens  or 
by  the  minor,  though  th«y  pEodnosd  a  bdlHsnt  iimge,  gave  no 
asnriblB  degree  of  lieat;  and  the  like  oireumstenoe  b  r^ed  of  the 
lunar  Tufw  when  oonoentrated  by  the  great  Ims  which  was  executed 
in  1803  by  Mr.  Pai^  in  Lond<m. 

Tile  principles  of  the  infinitosimd  oaleulns  were,  in  the  time  of 
Tediimhaqaen,  not  generally  admitted  among  mathematicians,  and 
the  Saxon  {rfiihisopbsr  ma  ons  who  gave  the  preAsv>M  to  the  more 
elementaiy  prooMsm  of  tho  aadant  geometaiy  in  iVMi<;^^!«l|ttn/ta 
the  p»^iMtiss  of  oortst.  Bnttctsfifa^  the  t^inWUlMl^SM 
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nmpU  loethodB  ate  the  mosc  oorreot,  he  concluded  that  the  modem 
•nalyaia  might  be  diapeoaed  with;  and  in  1701  he  read  in  Parii,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  a  'llAooire'  containing  nilea  for  finding 
the  tangnita  to  eertsin  curvea,  together  with  inveatigationa  of  ihdr 
rectifioatioca  and  qnadratarea,  agreeably  to  the  method  followed  by 
the  ancients;  that  is,  without  the  cooaidetatiott  of  infinitaaimiu 
quantities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he  read  a 
BeooDd  '  Memoire '  on  the  like  lubjeota,  with  relation  to  those  curvea 
which  are  oalled  mechanical,  and  in  this  be  affirms  that  the  procaea 
which  ha  used  was  applicable  to  carves  of  all  kinda  The  prooeaa 
ezdted  some  notioe  at  the  time,  and  the  obserrationa  made  on  it  by 
Bc-moulti,  L'Udpital,  and  other  mathematicians  will  be  fonnd  among 
tfae  M^moires  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Tolumee  published  by 
the  academy,  but  it  now  posseeses  only  an  historical  interast. 

In  1686  and  1687  Tsohimhauaen  published  at  Amsterdam  two 
philosophical  works,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled  '  Hedicina  Corpoiis,' 
and  in  this  rules  are  delivered  for  preserving  health.  The  other  ia 
oolled  'Uedicina  ICentis.'  It  contains  a  development  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  miod,  and  of  external  objects  by 
means  of  the  aenseo,  but  it  constitutes  chiefly  a  course  of  loglo  for 
persons  eng^ed  in  the  stady  of  the  mathematical  soienoeB.  In  thia 
work  TschimhauMn  mentioua  the  properties  of  a  curve  line  which 
baa  since  borne  hia  name.  It  is  formed  by  dividing  the  quadrantal 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  th«  radius  passing  through  one  of  its  extremities, 
into  a  like  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  lines  through  the 
points  of  division  in  each  reapeotively,  parallel  to  one  another.  The 
points  of  interseotion  are  in  the  oorve  line. 

Tachimhauaan  rendered  considerable  service  to  his  oonntry  by  the 
dtsooven  of  a  method  of  making  porcelain  similar  to  that  which  is 
obtained  &om  China.  From  this  discovery  aro^e  the  manafiwture  of 
the  Saxon  porcelain. 

He  died  in  October  1708,  and  was  buried  with  pomp  at  one  of  hia 
own  estates  in  Saxony,  the  king  of  Poland  (Augoatas),  from  reapect  to 
hia  memory,  defraying  the  expenaes  of  the  funeraL 

TSCHUDI,  OILLES  <in  Latin  ^ffidiv$  Tschudut  or  Tiehndiiu),  is 
regarded  aa  the  father  of  Swiss  history.  He  was  bom  in  1505,  in  the 
town  of  Olama,  where  his  family,  which  ranked  among  the  nobility 
of  the  canton,  had  been  long  established.  One  of  his  early  instrootora 
was  Zwingliua,  afterwards  the  eminent  reformer ;  and  at  a  later  date 
he  studied  at  Baael  undtr  Glareanus,  the  poet  and  scholar  of  Erasmua. 
Having  aocompanied  Qlareenua  to  Paris,  ha  reoiMned  in  that  city  tiil 
ISSO,  when  he  returned  home ;  and  the  rest  of  hia  life,  with  tiie  esoep- 
tioD  of  the  spaea  from  1541  to  1649,  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  France  {bat  in  what  capacity  is  not  ex- 
plained),  was  apent  in  filling  the  suocesaive  officea  of  the  mag^tracy  in 
his  native  state,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  Landammaon,  or  governor,  in 
1558.  Tschadt  employed  the  authority  of  hia  station  and  his  peiaonal 
influence  in  moderatiog  the  heats  excited  among  his  eountiymen  by 
the  religions  contentions  of  the  time^  bat  remained  *iimiH>lf  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  till  hia  death  in  1 672.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  workB,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  however  atill  remain  in 
manuscript.  In  15S8  (not  1630,  as  stated  in  tiie  'Biographie  Uni- 
ventille')  appeared  in  a  email  quarto  volume  at  Basel,  a  ^ographical 
account  of  Switzerland,  in  Latin,  by  Tsohudi,  under  the  title  of 
'  Aegidii  Tsohudi  Cloronensis,  viri  apad  Helvetica  olariBsimi,  de  prisca 
ao  vera  Alpina  Rhaetia,  cum  coetero  Alfonarum  gentium  tractu,  nobilis 
00  erudita  ex  optimia  quibusqueao  probafeisBiaoia  aatoribos  Deaoiiptio.' 
Bat  this  is  only  a  ttanslation  of  Tsohudf  s  work,  which  was  probably 
written  in  Germao,  and  whioh  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
printed.  The  translator  was  Sebastian  Uiinstar,  who  dedicates  his 
performance  to  Tachndi  himself  in  a  very  encomiastic  address,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  seeuu  to  ultimate  that  he  was  then  a  veiy  young  man 
<'  notins  est  hodie  in  orbe  Unnsteri  nomeo,  quom  ut  ob  meam  iuCan- 
Uam  h  studiods  veniam  petere  aoxie  ooDtendun')*  Perhaps  this  was 
»  son  of  Sebastian  Utinstar,  the  celebrated  Hebrabt,  who  hiouelf  was 
nearly  fifty  1^  ^ia  time.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared,  also 
in  quarto  and  at  Basel,  in  1560,  in  the  title  of  whioh  (otherwise  some- 
what varied)  we  have  a  peculiar  spelling  of  the  author'sname — 'autore 
Aegidio  Schndo  Claronense'  (tie).  Appended  to  this  edition  ia  a  table 
of  latttudea  and  longitudes,  by  the  learned  Cooiad  Lyoosthoua,  of 
BnffiuJi  (Rubeaquenms}.  Another  work  of  TbchadiX  whioh  th« 
'Biogtaphie  TJuiversdle'  b^b  was  publiohed  in  his  lifMime,  but  not 
by  himself,  is  described  aa  *  Cartes  de  U  Suisse,'  1660  and  1695 ; ' 
being,  we  suppose,  an  atla*  of  Switzerland^  but  where  pabliahed,  or  in 
what  form  or  language,  does  not  appear.  For  an  account  or  list  of 
Tscbudi's  numerous  writings  Btill  remaining  in  manuscript^  and  dia- 
pOTsed  io  the  libraries  of  Zurich,  St.  Oall,  CUams,  &a,  we  must  refer 
to  his  article,  by  Ust^  In  the  *Sogtapbie  Uniren^*  whioh  pro- 
Cessea  to  b«  compiled  from  a  German  jfonoir  of  Tsobadi,  by  Ilde- 
phoDse  Fuchs,  published  at  Si  Gall,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  in  1805.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  make  out  from  tiiat  article  in  what  language 
■ome  of  Uieae  writings  are  composed.  The  moat  important  work  of 
Tscbudi'a  that  has  been  printed  ia  hia  Chronicle  of  Switaerlond  from 
^D.  1000  to  1470,  whioh  was  published  at  Basel,  in  2  vols,  fcdio,  in 
1 734  and  1736,  by  Dr.  Johaan  Rttdolff  Iselin  (not  J.  B.  Dselia,  aa  In 
'Biog.  Univ.^  ander  tha  title  of  'Aepdll  Taebudii,  gmnMnan  Lan- 
dammanus  ni  Olarus,  Chnnieon  Ealntieua.*  This  WMk,  whioh  fa  in 
Gannon,  wjoya  the  highest  repotatfam  and  authority  as  one  of  the 
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mun  foundations  of  Swiss  history.  A  sequ^  oomiog  down  to  1581,  ia 
■aid  to  be  extant  in  manuscript.  Another  treatise  of  Tscbudi'a,  which 
the '  Bi(^p«phie  TTniverBcJle '  calls  his  classic  work,  ia  said  to  have  bem 
published  at  Constance  in  1768,  by  Jaoques  Qallati,  under  the  titie  of 
'  Descrii>tion  de  rancienne  Qallia  Comata,'  but  in  what  language  it  is 
vnitten  is  not  stated. 
•TSCHUDI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  VON.  [See  vol.  VI.  col.  1028.] 
TUCKER.  ABRAHAM,  a  diatingoished  mataphnioiaB,  ma  dasoandad 
from  a  Somersetshire  family,  and  was  bom  on  toe  2nd  of  September 
1706.  His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  io  Lmidon,  who  amaiaed 
a  large  fortune,  and  died  in  hia  son's  infancy,  leaving  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Sir  Issac  Tillard.  "  Of  the  memory 
of  this  relation,"  says  Sur  Henry  Uildmay,  in  iiia  biographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Light  of  Nature  Fuiaaed,'  "Ur. 
'fucker  to  the  latest  hoar  of  his  life  never  failed  to  apeak  with  axtreoM 
affection  and  gratitude,  frequently  observing  that  he  was  indebted  for 
every  principle  of  honour,  benevolence,  and  liberality  which  he  pos- 
asssed  to  tiie  indefotigaUe  pains  and  bright  example  of  his  uncle." 
Tucker  was  sent  to  a  sohool  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  in  1721  entered 
as  a  gentleman  oommoner  at  Uerton  College,  Oxford.  During  his  stay 
at  Oxford  he  devoted  himself  ciiiefly  to  metaphyaioal  and  mathematioal 
studies,  bat  fonnd  time  also  to  make  himaalf  maater  of  tho  Frenoli 
and  Italian  languages,  and  to  cnltivote  a  natural  taste  for  music  into 
very  consideniUe  skill  About  1724  he  went  to  tiie  Inner  Tem^ 
"  where  lot  some  tune,"  Sir  Hmiry  HUdmay  informs  us,  *<  he  appued 
veiy  closely  to  the  law,  in  whioh  he  acquired  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  enabled  him  to  oonduct  wttii  advantage  the  nuuugement  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  frequentiy  to  render  very  essential  service  to  hia 
friends  and  neighbours ;  but  hia  fortune  not  laqairing  tha  aid  of  » 
profeaaian,  to  tiia  parsuit  of  whioh  neither  his  oMutitotion  nor  his 
inclination  was  adapted,  he  was  never  oalled  to  tiw  bar.  While  he 
continued  at  the  Temple,  he  commonly  passed  the  vaoations  in  tours 
through  different  parts  of  En^and  or  Scotland,  and  onoa  made  a 
summer  excursloo  into  France  and  Flandws." 

In  1727  Mr.  Tucker  purchased  Betchworth  Castle,  near  Dorldng, 
wiUi  an  extensive  estate  attached.  Ha  immadiaMy  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  agricolture,  and,  "with  his  osusl  indostry,  he  oommittad 
to  paper  a  great  variety  of  remarka  whioh  he  either  hod  made  himael^ 
collected  from  his  neighbonra  and  tenants,  or  selected  from  different 
aathors,  both  auoiant  and  modem,  who  have  treated  on  rural  economy." 
In  1786  he  married  Dototl^,  daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  Esq.,  of 
East  Betchworth,  oursitor  baron  of  tha  exchequer  and  receiver  of  tha 
tenths.  He  had  two  daughters  thia  lady,  who  died  In  1764.  Tha 
eldeat  daughter,  Judith,  survived  her  father,  and  died  unmarried  in 
1795.  Dorothea  Maria,  tim  younger,  manied,  in  176%  Sir  Henry 
Faulet  St  John,  Bart,  and  waa  the  mother  of  Sir  &  P.  Bt  Jchn  Miid- 
may,  who  aaaumed  the  name  of  Mildmay  oa  a  marriage  with  an 
huieas  of  that  name,  and  who^ited  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,* 
and  wrote  the  sketch  of  lus  graiuUathar's  Mo,  from  whmh  we  have 
quotad. 

Tudcer  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife  vary  saverely,  and  occnpied  bimsdf 
for  some  time  in  twioe  tiansorilung  all  the  letters  he  had  ever  received 
£rom  her.  He  then  applied  himself  to  educate  hia  daughters,  and 
himself  teaght  them  Fianch  and  Italian.  In  1766  he  put  together  and 
arranged  some  materials  which  a  Mead  had  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  publi^ed  them  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  name  *  The  Country 
Gentlonan's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Cluba.'  8^ 
Henry  Mildmay  says  of  thia  pamphlat,  which  is  very  acarce,  and  of 
which  he  bad  with  difficulty  procured  a  copy,  that  it  was  not  a  party 
production,  but  a  general  achortatios,  addressed  chiefly  to  young  men, 
against  strong  poUtioal  feeling.  Wo  leam  on  the  same  authority  that 
Tucker  kept  quite  aloof  from  politics,  and  having  been  often  solicited 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Surt^,  invariably  refused. 
"  He  was  ones  only  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  oounty  meting  at  Epsom, 
where  party  ran  very  high ;  and  though  he  to<^  no  aotiva  part  in  the 
proceedings  thwe^  he  was  introduced  into  a  ludiorous  Iwllad,  where  be 
is  described  with  several  other  gentiemen  of  reapeotability  and  talent, 
as  confounded  by  the  superior  powers  and  eloquenoa  of  the  Whiga  of 
that  day,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  Sir  Humpltrey  Coatea.  This  droum- 
stoDoe  afforded  to  Mr.  Tucker  abundant  matter  for  humorous  animad- 
fatiAoa,  and  whanevar  poUtica  were  ^  sabjeat  of  oonveraation  he 
seldom  lUled  to  advert  to  the  ill  saooesa  of  hia  only  essay  in  public 
life ;  and  was  so  much  amused  with  the  figure  he  mode  in  vetse,  that 
he  set  the  ballad  to  muaic." 

It  was  about  the  year  1766,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  that 
Tuoker  began  his  great  work  '  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued ; '  at  least 
no  papers  relating  to  it  were  found  of  on  eariter  date.  But  the  mat»> 
riala  for  that  wwk  most  have  been  laag  ia  ooorsa  of  ooUaetins,  and  it 
probably  contains  tha  results  of  tha  observation  and  reflection  of  a 
whole  life.  "Hy  thonghta,"  aays  Tucker  of  himself,  "have  taken  a 
turn  from  my  earliett  youth  towarda  searching  into  the  foundationa 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong ;  my  love  for  retirement  has  furnished 
me  with  continual  leisure,  and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  baa  been  my 
daily  employment"  When  he  had  determined  upon  compoaing  bu 
work,  wa  are  told  by  Hairy  Mildmay  titat  '*he  made  several 
sketohas  of  tiis  ^an  fw  his  work  (cma  <^  wfai^J^  afterwards  nrintad 
in  thaahapaof  adialogae^)  before  ha  flnaUy  dic£&ad.m.t^ 
ha  ahonld  pozsoa;  aod  aftar  hs  Eli4i*'Mfaii^W«Q'*'ll*"M*^ 
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bu  matoriaU,  he  twice  truuoribed  the  whole  copy  in  bis  own  hKod." 
And  he  endeavoored  to  improTe  hiaueU  in  oompoBltion  b;  a  atudy  of 
the  prinoipBl  Greek  and  Latin  anthors,  and  by  tnuulating  tite  moat 
admired  paaBages  of  (Smto,  DemoetbencB,  and  othen.  The  fint  ape- 
inmen  of  bia  work  was  publiabed  iu  1763  under  the  title  '  Free  Will :' 
this  waa  a  aeleotioQ  from  the  four  octavo  Tolomes  of  the  'Light  of 
Katare  Purauad/  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1765.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  oriUoiam  in  the  '  Monthly  Review'  on  the  '  Free  Will'  led  him 
to  publish  a  reply,  under  the  title  'Man  in  Quest  of  Himself;  by 
Cathbut  Comment.*  He  publiahed  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued' 
under  tiie  fietitioDS  name  of  Edward  Search.  The  rem&iniQg  volumes 
of  the  work,  the  oomposiUon  of  which,  together  with  magjaterial 
dutiei  and  the  auperioteudenca  of  his  estate,  oooapied  the  remaioder 
of  hia  life,  were  edited  after  his  death  by  hie  daughter. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  givea  the  following  interesting  acoouot  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  haUta : — "  He  alwaya  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
hia  litamry  laboom  Daring  the  winter  months  he  commonly  burnt  a 
lamp  in  bis  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  hia  own  fire.  After 
breakfast  he  returned  again  to  his  studies  for  tno  or  three  hours, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  walking^  or  in  aome  rural 
exeroise.  As  he  wss  remarkably  abstemious,  he  lost  bat  little  time  at 
the  table,  but  usually  spent  the  early  part  of  the  ereniug  in  summer 
in  walking  over  hia  estate  ooUeotiog  information  on  all  agricultural 
anlyeets  from  his  tenants,  and  oommitHag  the  reeult  of  their  luraotical 
experieooe  to  paper.  In  winter  be  Completed  the  regular  measure  of 
hia  exeroise  by  traTereing  his  own  apartment,  and,  after  aooompUshlug 
the  distance  he  had  allotted  to  himaelf,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  in  reading  to  hia  daughtera."  In  1771  bliadaesB  orer- 
took  him,  a  fever  having  completed  what  incessant  application  had 
prepared  the  way  for.  "  Hia  favourite  object  however  waa  not  aban- 
doned in  oonseqoence  of  this  calamity,  his  meohanioal  ingenuity 
enabliDS  him  to  direct  the  oonstruction  of  a  machine,  which  guided 
his  hand  and  helped  him  to  write  so  legibly  that  his  productions  were 
easily  tranicribed  by  an  am&nuensis."  He  also  received  invaloabls  ud 
ft«m  his  elder  daughter,  whom  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  not  onjostly  com- 
pares to  Milton's  daughter.  "She  transcribed  the  whole  of  his 
Toluminons  work  for  the  press;  and  so  entirely  did  she  devote  her 
time,  like  Milton's  daughter,  to  those  pursuits  whieh  would  make  her 
most  uaefol  to  her  father,  that  she  applied  henelf  to  the  study  of  the 
Qreek  language,  in  which  she  made  such  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled 
to  preserve  to  her  father,  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life,  an  inter 
coarse  with  his  fisvourite  authors,  of  whioh  his  misfortune  must 
otherwise  have  deprived  him."   Tucker  died  November  20,  1774. 

Tucker's  work  is  one  whioh  for  various  reasons,  its  leoRth  aa  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject^  ia  read  by  few ;  but  many  will  know  the 
praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Fsley  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  :* — "  There  it  however  one  work  to  which  I  owe 
so  much  that  it  would  ba  ungrateful  not  to  confeus  the  obligation  :  I 
mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tuoker,  Esq.,  part  of  which 
were  pnblished  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  since  bis  death,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Light  of  JSaXm  Panned,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq.'  I 
have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation 
upon  the  several  subjaoiB  that  he  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other, 
not  to  say  than  in  all  otiiers  put  togetiier.  His  talent  also  for  illus- 
tration is  unrivalled.  But  hie  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a  long. 
Tarious,  and  irregular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise  if  I 
have  been  Bometimes  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  <K>ll«ct  into 
heads  and  articles,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  taoE^ble  masses, 
what,  in  that  otiierwiso  excellent  performance,  is  spread  over  too 
much  surface." 

The  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued  *  is  a  desultory  work,  and  not  a 
STstematio  treatise,  on  mind  and  morals,  and  is  of  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  character.  The  principles  of  mental  and  moral 
science  are  bat  cursorily  treated,  and  wiUi  the  view  of  being  ap^died  to 
the  business  and  practical  exigenciea  of  man's  lib.  Taoker  adopts 
Hartley's  theory  of  association,  with  its  objectionable  material  ele- 
menta ;  but  iostead  of  '  asBoeiation'  he  always  uses  the  term  '  trans- 
lation,' a  term  whioh  baa  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to 
that  which  he  discards.  The  striking  qualities  of  Tucker's  work  are 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  iUustration,  a  rich  quiet  vein  of  humour, 
which  has  procured  for  him  the  title  of  *  the  ni«taf>hyrioal  Uonta^ns^' 
and  ft  loCt^  moral  aim,  which  renden  the  work  as  useful  to  the 
stodeot  as  its  humour  and  variety  of  illuatrotiou  render  it  generally 
entertaining. 

Tucker  was  a  favourite  author  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  has 
•ridently  bestowed  great  paina  npon  his  sketch  of  him.  **  He  had 
many  of  the  qualities  which  might  be  expected  in  an  affluent  ooootry 
gentleman,  living  ia  a  privacy  undisturbed  by  political  seal,  and  with 
a  leisure  unbroken  tho  calls  of  a  profeseiim,  at  a  time  when 
England  had  not  MkUnly  rsooanced  her  old  taste  for  metaphysical 
•peculation.  Ha  waa  natnnlly  endowed,  not  indeed  with  more  than 
ordinary  acuteneaa  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  of  reach  and 
range  of  mind,  but  witii  a  singular  capacity  for  careful  observation  and 
ori^nal  reflection,  and  with  a  fimcy  perhaps  unmatched  in  prodnring 
various  and  happy  illnstration.  The  moat  observable  of  Ida  moral 
quiditias  appear  to  hav«  been  pradence  and  cheerfolneea,  good*nature 
and  eiay  tamper.  The  inflaenoe  of  hia  ntoation  ud  ohorMter  is 
Tirililtt  in  fail  wiiting*.  Lidolgiiig  hia  owntaatMUdfimdei^  like  most 


Eoglisb  squires  of  his  time,  he  became,  like  many  ctf  them,  a  sort  of 
humourist.  Hence  much  of  hia  originality  and  ind^Mndenoe;  hence 
the  boldness  witii  which  he  openly  emplt^s  iUastnUaons  from  homdj 
subjects.  He  wrote  to  please  himself  mors  than  the  publia  He  had 
too  little  regard  for  readers,  either  to  saerifioe  his  nncerily  to  them, 
or  to  curb  bis  own  prolixity,  repetition,  and  ^tism,  from  the  fear  of 
fatiguing  them.  ....  He  was  by  early  education  a  believer  in  Chrisci- 
anity,  if  not  by  natural  character  religious.  His  calm  good  sense  and 
accommodating  temper  led  him  rather  to  explain  established  doetrinea 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  hia  philosophy  thui  to  assail  them.  Hence 
he  was  represented  as  a  tlm»serTer  by  freethinkers,  and  as  a  heretia 

by  the  orthodox  Had  he  recast  without  changing  hia  thongbta, 

—had  he  detached  those  ethical  observations,  for  which  he  had  so 

Eeouliar  a  vocation,  &om  the  disputes  of  his  oountry  and  hit  day,  
e  might  have  thrown  many  of  his  chapters  into  their  proper  form  of 
essays,  whioh  might  hare  been  compared,  thoogh  not  likened,  to  those 
of  Hume."  ('Dissertation  on  the  progress  of  Ethlod  Philosophy/ 
Whewell's  edition,  p.  268.) 

The  best  edition  of  the  *  Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  is  7  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  reprint  of  this  edition  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  1837.  An  abridgment  of  the  woric  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Haalitty  whioh  is  now  out  of  print,  but  which  is  highly  oommended 
by  competent  jadgea  The  tract  in  reply  to  the  'Monthly  Review,*  of 
whioh  uie  full  title  is  *  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself  or  a  Defence  the 
IndividuaUty  of  the  Human  Mind  or  Self,'  is  printed  In  Fatt'e '  Ibta* 
physioBl  Tracts,'  published  by  Lumley,  1837. 

TUCKER,  J03IAH,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and  distinguished 
political  writer  of  the  lost  century,  was  bom  at  Laughame  in  Ckr- 
marthenshiro  in  1711.  Some  time  afterwards  Us  father  went  to 
reside  on  a  small  estate  near  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  which  hod 
become  his  property,  and  which  he  cultivated  himself  having  been 
brought  up  aa  a  farmer.  Although  his  means  were  very  small,  ha 
contrived  to  sand  his  son  to  Ruthin  School  in  Denbighshire,  where  he 
pursued  hie  studies  with  su(^  success  as  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  an 
exhibition  at  Si*  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  those  days  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  difRoulW  to  perform  tiie  journey  between  Wales  and  Oxford, 
and  it  ia  said  that  young  Tuoker  waa  obliged  to  go  baokwards  and 
forwards  on  foot,  with  a  stick  over  bis  shoulder  and  a  handle  at  the 
end  of  it.  On  one  occasion  his  fatiier  mounted  him  upon  his  own 
horse,  but  the  young  man  did  not  wish  to  saeriSca  the  convenience  of 
his  father  to  his  own  pride,  and  in  future  journeys  he  resumed  his 
stick  and  his  handle.  Shortly  sfter  leaving  tiie  university  he  mtered 
into  holy  orders,  and  served  the  onraoy  of  All  Samts,  Bristol  He 
next  became  onrate  of  SL  Stephen's  Church,  pistol,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  minor  canon  in  the  cautedral  of  that  ci^.  Here  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  the  friendship  and  esteem  ot  Dr.  Butler,  the 
bishop  of  his  diocese,  who  appointed  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  obtained  for  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol.  To  the  aotiva  friendship  of^  his  excellent  patron  he  was  also 
indebted  for  the  rectory  of  St  Stephen's,  to  which  he  snooeeded  in 
1749.  To  eomplete  at  once  the  history  of  his  eoolesiastical  prefer- 
ments, we  will  add  that  in  1798  ha  became  dean  of  CUouoester,  and 
about  the  same  time  took  his  degree  ot  D,D. 

To  his  residence  in  the  great  commercial  ci^  of  Bristol  may,  in 
great  measure  be  ascribed  the  prevailing  character  of  his  political 
writinga,  the  best  of  whioh  are  those  whioh  relate  to  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commeroe.  Pasaing  over  fbr  the  present  such  of  his  pub- 
licationa  upon  other  subjects  as  may  intervme  hi  point  of  time,  we 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  give  a  connected  view  of  his  prindpil 
writings  upon  trade.  In  174S  he  published  his  first  commercial 
work,  entitled  *  A  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
whioh  respectively  attend  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Trade,  with  some  Proposals  for  removing  the  Principal  Disadvantages 
of  Oreat  ^taio,  in  a  new  method.'  In  this  essay  he  condemned  the 
French  system  of  taxation,  especially  the  taille,  the  duties  upon  salt, 
and  those  laid  upon  providona  entering  their  great  cities.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  tiieir  mode  of  farming  the  revenue,  to  their  *maltrises' 
or  guilds,  and  to  their  monopolies  and  exclusive  charters.  Nor  did 
the  taxes  of  this  country  eaoape  his  censursb  "  The  taxes  upon  the 
neoessariea  of  life  are  in  fiwt  so  many  taxes  upon  trade  and  industry ; 
and  soflh  most  be  aocoanted  the  dntias  upon  soap,  ooa^  candles^ 
and  leather.  lAewise  the  duties  upon  the  importetion  of  foreign  raw 
materially  to  be  employed  in  our  own  mannfacturea,  are  ao  many 
fetters  and  chains  to  prevent  the  progrees  of  labour  and  the  circula* 
tion  of  wealth."  He  denounced  "  our  monopolies,  public  companies 
and  eorporate  charters,"  aa  being  "  the  bane  and  destruction  of  a  free 
trad&"  Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  propoasls  for  improving 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  may  he  mentioned  a  umtm  with  Irelaiid  in 
all  respects,  as  to  parliament,  trade,  and  taxes;  an  extension  of  our 
inland  navigation ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  warehoasing  goods 
on  imputation,  at  the  option  of  the  merciiant.  At  that  time  we  had 
veiyfew  canals;  a  prejudice  existed  against  them;  and  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  this  essay  we  flod  a  canal  bill 
opposed  in  pariiament  as  tending  to  injure  the  eoasting-teade,  and  as 
bein^  "  greatiy  jmjndioial  to  that  most  important  otyM^  the  nursery 
and  inerean  of  seamen."  (Cavendish's  *  Debates,*  IStO^ebi,  1 769,  vol  i, 
p.  887-9.)  A  system  of  warehousing  it  is  wall  knnra^  j^^^Vft  KP^ 
posed  by  Sir  Kobert  Wdpole  in  ITS^jgiliAailU^M  WioMr^ 
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the  ttorm  of  oppoeition  which  it  eoooonterad.  Nor  did  the  ignonnM  I 
»adp«iudicM  of  the  merchantB  lUow  thia  TiliiabU  mewupe  to  be 
caiTied  into  effect  for  inoip  than  half  a  century  after  thn  dew  ol 
QlouoMter  bad  mo«t  pUinly  pointed  out  its  advaotagw.  Uu  Brg"- 
menta  and  iUuBtrationB  upoa^ia  point  m  hardly  aascaptible  of 
impro^emont  aftor  fifty  jmaf  axpoiienc*  of  th*  pwotioal  offwU  of  thia 

''£"l77*  he  firrt  publisbod  a  track  which  he  had  written  wxtoen 
yeua  btfore,  entitled  '  A  Solution  of  th«Impottant  Queadon,  wheUier 
i'Poor  Country,  where  Eaw  Materials  wiLProTiiioaB  are  ChMp  and 
■Wosea  Low,  can  Supplant  the  Trade  of  a  flfctiMwiufacturing  Country, 
where  Saw  MaterialB  and  Pronaiona  are  Dear  ^ of  Labour 

High.'  The  aubject  U  Tory  ably  treated,  and >»  w  oauaUy  the  caae 
with  the  d«an)  in  a  plidn  and  practical  manner.  _^nMI  lilflra'al  j^^ 
wnthy  of  attention,  at  the  question  ia  still  one  of  great  tDtaC 
'TheCaM  of  going  to  War  for  the  Sak^  of  Trade,  cooaidered  in  •  m 
Light,' ia  anot&er  valuable  trac^  fint  publiahed  in  1763,  and  repub- 
liabed  with  the  last.  It  is  an  enligbtened  exposition  of  the  avili  of 
war  in  regard  to  trade,  aod  of  tiie  folly  of  engaging  in  the  one  for  the 
aalie  of  promoting  the  other.  U.  Tui^t  thou^t  ao  well  of  this  traot 
that  he  translated  it  into  the  French  language,  and  wrote  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter  to  the  author.  Some  years  later  be  published  a 
work  upon  a  similar  plan,  namely,  *  Cui  Bono  f  or  an  Enquiry  what 
Benefits  can  arise  either  to  the  English  or  the  Amenoans,  the  Frwaoh, 
Spaniards,  or  Dutch,  from  the  greatest  Victories  or  Suooeaus  in  the 
Ftesent  War ;  being  »  Series  of  Letter*  addressed  to  Uonsiear  Nedcer.' 
It  laboured  by  argument  and  by  familiar  illoatrations  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  war,  and  to  disooutage  jealousy  and  exoluslTeness  in 
national  commerce. 

But  the  mo&t  remarkable  of  all  the  commerdal  tracts  of  Dean 
Tucker  was  published  in  17fi5,  being  'Kefiactiooa  on  the  Preaent 
Matters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  The  object  of 
this  tract  was  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  might  ba  derived  £rom 
the  oommeroial  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  to  n^ait  to  the  English 
merchsnts  a  scheme  for  evading  rastriotiona  and  monop«diaa  the 
nee  of  the  free  Irish  ports  for  their  oommeroial  adventures.  The  ends 
propoaed  to  be  accomplished  by  these  means  were — Ist,  "  A  free  trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms,  to  all  the  couuteieB  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ; "  in  other  words,  an  escape  from  the  ooounennal  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company  ;  2ndly,  "A  free  trade  to  Egypt  and 
the  Levant,"  at  that  time  xeatrioted  by  the  i^artar  of  the  Turkey 
Company  :  Srdly.  "  A  free  importati<m  of  sugatBandof  otherproduota 
ctf  the  warmer  climates,  from  the  cheapest  market,  wherever  it  O&a  be 
found :"  4thly,  "  A  free  navigation,  exempted  from  those  clogs  and 
restrictions  which  are  required  by  the  famons  Act  of  Navigation : " 
and  Sthly,  "  The  free  exportation  and  importaticHi  of  grain."  It  is 
intereating  to  observe  that  the  first  of  these  objeots  was  not  attained 
until  1833,  nor  the  leoond  until  182fi ;  and  that  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fi^  have  ooly  been  aoeomidished  within  the  last  ten  year%  and  after 
the  moat  protracted  and  active  political  disonsaiw. 

Even  this  brief  uotioe  of  Dr.  Tucker's  commercial  views  will  serve 
to  rank  him  amongst  the  highest  of  the  politioal  writers  of  the  list 
century,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  when  be  oommeneed  his 
inquiries  the  gtoiue  of  Adam  Smith  bad  not  yet  enlightened  the 
worU.  The  'Wealth  of  Mationa'  waa  not  pufaUabed  onta  1776,  and 
the  course  of  leotares  from  whioh  were  developed  the  fbundationg  of 
that  great  work  did  not  begin  aooner  ttian  1753;  or  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Tucker's  *  Eway  on  Trade ;  *  mmt  un  we  aware 
tbst  auy  of  Adam  Smith's  lectures  at  Olaagow  appeared  in  print 
before  the  publication  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  value  of  Dr. 
Tucker's  smaller  tracts  and  essajs  upcm  trade  makes  it  a  subject  of 
regret  tiiat  he  did  not  complete  a  mon  methodloal  and  aeientific  woric 
which  he  bad  undwtaken.  This  work  waa  commeneed  at  the  deaire 
of  Dr.  Hajter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  preoeptn*  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IIL  The  ciroomstancea  connected  with  this 
work  m*y  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  the  author "  His  lord- 
ship's dei^gn  was  to  put  into  the  bands  ofhia  r^al  pnpil  aueh  a 
treatise  as  would  convey  both  dear  and  comprehensive  ideas  «i  the 
subject  of  national  oomvuxeo,  beed  from  the  narrow  oonoeptiena  of 
ignorant  or  the  siniater  viewi  of  cnfly  and  dsaigniDg  man."  "  I  there* 
fure  entered  upon  the  work  with  all  Imaginable  alacri^,  and  intended 
to  entitule  my  performsnce  the  Elemwita  of  Commerce  and  Theuy 
of  Taxes ;  but  I  had  not  made  a  great  progress  befbm  I  diseovered 
that  aueh  a  work  was  no  means  proper  to  be  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  a  rojal  t>atronage,  on  account  of  the  many  jealousies  to 
which  it  was  liable,  awl  the  oavila  which  might  be  raiaed  igiUnBk  it 
In  fact^  I  soon  found  that  tiwre  waa  scaroely  a  step  I  oould  take  but 
would  bring  to  light  some  glaring  absurdity  whioh  length  of  time  had 
rendered  sacred,  aod  whioh  the  multitude  would  have  been  taught  to 
contend  for  as  if  their  all  was  at  stake.  Soaroe  a  propoasl  oould  I 
recommend  for  introduoiog  a  fn»,  genwons  and  impartial  system  of 
national  commerce,  but  it  bad  suoh  numbera  of  popular  errors  to  com- 
bat with  as  would  have  ezdted  land  clamours  and  fieroa  oj^wntionu" 
For  these  reasooa  heUd  the  scheme  aside,  and,  nnfintUDately  fM  bis 
own  fame  and  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  he  never  resumed  it. 

While  the  concerns  of  trade  were  thus  eo gaging  his  attMtion,  other 
measures  of  public  policy  aroused  his  interaat  and  raerdsed  his  pea 
But  ire  oinnot  &il  to  obearva^  in  reading  bta  varioni  pnUliMttioni,  th»b 


the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  improveoMnt  of  our  oommeisal 
laws  were  never  absMit  from  hia  mind. 

In  17&1  n  bill  waa  brought  into  the  Honae  of  Commons  for  tha 
natnraUaation  of  foreign  Protestants,  and  after  paasing  througb  ita 
other  atagee  -waa  loat  on  the  third  reading.  This  circumstanoe  gave 
rise  to  two  ver;  able  pamphlets,  in  which  the  dean  contended  stroDKly 
for  the  measnre.  Three  years  before,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Trade,'  he  hid 
proposed  to  encoursge  the  settling  of  formgnera  in  this  oountiy  as  one 
of  the  means  of  inoreaslng  our  wealth  and  advancing  our  tnds  and 
manufactures;  and  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  published '  Refiee- 
tiona  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Fondgu 
Protestanti,'  in  two.parts.  In  these  he  gave  a  most  luud  and  00m- 
pleto  historical  review  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  foreigners  from  tbe 
earliest  time ;  and  treated  with  severity  and  ridicule  the  jealous  sod 
illiber^  conduct  of  the  English  with  regard  to  other  nations,  tiii 
uments  iu  favour  of  inducing  foreigners  to  give  this  oountiy  ths 
"t  of  their  skill  and  capital,  and  his  enlightened  analysis  of  our 
. .  reference  to  their  exclusion,  sre  among  the  very  bat  ot 

n  MmSfc  '^^^^^  upon  to  exert  himself  again  in  the 

^^^^  *  ^        brought  into  the  Lords  to  permit 
aame  OMwa  ^y  parliament,  a  privilege  from  which  they 

haA  h         filiided  rilO"      °^  ****  '^'^  James  I.  (c.  2),  chiefly  directed 

^TSie  Papiats>!tei?'*^'^,'^^^'"T"'JSPPj.^^^"'^^^^ 
!^^- Jr  *    t-—  ♦.t™ TatSRcramsnt  of  the  Lord  s  Supper.  Thw 

rjduation  to  parliament^  and  through- 

bill  waa  violently  opposed  m  botSltf^  .   ^  ministersL  at  leunb 
out  the  country,  but  being  Buppo}igj.J  becoZuieTw  Uisnthe 
reottved  tbe  royal  aaaoit.   No  kwmc  I«NL™TLri:iij 
damouBi  wi£^which  it  had  been  '»SSll^^?^^^:"'^J^ 
they  wore  at  their  height,  Dr.  Tucker  boldlT^XulSi-tior 
of  the  measure  in  two  •  Letters  to  a  Frieud  wQceTattj""TJj^ 
The  act  was  nowhere  more  unpopular  than  at  Bristi^j.  thet^ev 
lace  were  so  enraged  at  his  opposition  to  their  preju^  ^  have  wit- 
burned  him  in  eSigy  in  full  canonicals;  and  he  is  salt  public 
nessed  the  oeremouy  from  hk  own  garden.    The  '^iolei^L,  ^i^^f^^^ 
feeling  upon  the  aubject  at  that  time  may  be  judged  of  fri7j|i,g  Duke 
that  on  the  last  dw  of  the  winter  session,  in  the  same  yeartlj,,! 
of  Newoastle  was  foroad  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  acv^ 
the  obnoxious  measure  was  aotiiolly  repealed.  Wican 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  disturbanoea  in  tbe  Az^^^ 
coloniea,the  dean  took  a  view  of  British  intereata  at  varianc^Qji. 
all  pattiei^  and  puUiahed  aeveral  tracts  from  time  to  time  aa  th,j||^p 
teat  ptooeeded.   He  showed  no  sympathy  with  iba  Amerioan^TM 
did  he  acknowledge  the  juatioe  of  their  complaints.   On  the  000 1^, 
he  vindicated  the  oonatitutjonal  right  of  the  mother  country  tou 
her  coloniea,  and  accused  the  Americans  of  ingratitude  in  Teaia^ 
the  mild  and  liberal  away  of  England,    Thus  far  he  agreed  with 
court  party;  but  while  they  urged  coercion  and  puuishment,  a 
while  the  opporition  wore  ""fc^-g  to  oonoiliate  and  make  ooneeaaioi 
Dr.  Tucker  proposed  to  abandon  the  coloniea  altogether.   He  did  i-_ 


are  to  result  from  making  you  a  conquered  people }    Not  an  inorei^i 
of  trade ;  that  is  impossible :  for  a  shopkeeper  will  nevw  get  the  mc- 
cuatom  1^  beating  his  customer ;  and  what  is  true  of  a  ahopkeeper  . 
true  of  a  sbopkeeping  nation."   To  these  opinions  he  always  adherer 
and  took  every  ooossion  to  enforce  them.   Writing  so  late  as  1781 
he  stated  that  be  had  held  the  opinion  for  upwards  of  five  and  twenty 
years  that  colonies  were  detrimental  to  a  country,  and  that  he  bad 
been  "  growing  every  day  more  aud  more  couvinced."   These  views 
were  conustmt  with  his  uniform  advooeoy  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
and  navigation :  and  were  atreagtheoed  by  bis  horror  of  tha  needlean 
wars  which  had  too  often  been  earned  by  distant  colmiial  posBeasiona. 

The  warmth  of  ^e  oontroversy  led  him  to  speak  with  much  scrip 
mony  of  the  American  people,  tbtir  leaders  and  advocates,  aod  aomo 
of  his  statements  brought  him  into  collision  with  Mr.  Burke,  who 
treated  him  with  great  disrespeet.  "  Tliis  Dr.  Tuoker,"  he  said  in  hia 
celebrated  speeeh  on  Amerioan  tazaUon  (April  19,  1774),  "is  already 
a  dean,  and  niaeamMt  ewbavooct  in  this  vineyard  will,  I  inppoaoa 
raise  him  to  a  Imhoprio."  In  oonaeqnenoe  of  this  refarenca  to  himself 
tbe  dean  addressed  nia  next  pampuet.  In  the  form  of  &  letter,  to  Ur, 
Bnrke^  and  diaaeeted  the  speeches  of  that  statesman  upon  tbe  American 
qneation,  and  again  enforced  his  own  opinions. 

His  views  of  the  American  question  led  faim  frequently  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  I^ocke,  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Amerioaos-that  the  oonient  of  tlie  governed,  given  either  by  thetn^ 
■slvea  or  by  their  repreaentotivei  ehooen  by  them,  is  the  only  foundation 
of  civil  government  and  tbe  only  justification  of  taxea.   In  many  of 
his  pamphlets  he  combated  these  priuoiplea,  and  at  length  devoted  an 
elaborate  woik  to  their  refutation.   In  1781  his  '  Treatise  eonoemias 
Civil  Government '  appeared.   It  ooosiats  of  three  parts.   In  the  first  ha 
examines  the  dootrinea  of  Mr.  Locke,  andofhisfbUowen^  Dr.  Prioe^  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  Mr.  Mobnoux,  as  to  the  prindplea  <tf  dvil  and  politioal 
liberty.   In  theaeoond  he  offers  a  tiiewy  of  his  own  as  the  true  boaiB 
of  civil  government,  and  suggests  alterations  in  the  British  oonatitu- 
ti(n.   In  the  last  he  describes  the  former  Gothic  or  feudal  constiLu- 
tion  of  Ei^land,  ebief^  in  order  to  ihow  tkr<gradual  inonase  of 
popnlar  power  and  iheltai*atioB)i^#§^69^2f(50^tC'*»« 
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work  erinOM  much  ftcntenew  and  leaming,  bnt  !■  of  a  lomevhat 
deaultory  character.  Hii  opiDions  were  decidedly  advene  to  any 
eztenaion  of  popular  repreeentation,  and  he  ercn  proposed  to  ruae  the 
qualification  of  el«ctora  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  printed  the  greater  portion  of  this  wtnrk  soma  ycara  before 
fiv  private  uretdation  amonj^  his  friends^  and  It  wai  actually  quoted 
and  attacked  Wore  it  was  published. 

The  devotion  of  his  talents  with  to  much  ardour  to  poUtical  and 
commercial  inquiries  laid  him  open  to  many  aarcoatic  imputations  of 
n^leoting  hii  spiritoal  duties.  His  bishop  eBMoialljr,  Dr.  Warburton, 
between  whom  and  the  dean  there  seems  to  have  been  much  want  of 
oordiality,  was  alleged  to  have  said  that"hia  trade  was  bia  religion, 
and  hk  religion  a  trade."  The  dean  took  many  opportunities  of 
refntioK  these  calumnies,  and  ezposiiig  the  injustice  of  the  prejudioe 
with  which  his  labours  were  regarded.  On  one  occasion  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — "  T\e  bishop  affects  to  consider  me  with  contempt : 
to  which  I  lay  nothing.  He  has  aometimee  spoken  coatsely  of  me :  to 
whioh  I  replied  nothing.  He  has  sud  that  religion  ia  my  trade,  and 
trade  ia  my  religloii.  Commerce  and  its  eonneotiont  have^  it  ia  true, 
been  favourite  objecta  of  my  attention ;  and  where  is  the  crime  f  And 
as  for  rdigion,  I  have  carefully  attended  to  the  duties  of  my  pArish, 
nor  have  I  neglected  my  cathedral.  The  world  knows  something  of 
me  as  a  writer  on  religioua  subjects ;  and  I  will  add  (which  the  world 
does  not  know),  that  I  hare  written  near  three  hundred  Bermons,  and 
preached  them  all,  again  and  again.  Uy  heart  ia  at  ease  on  that 
icore ;  and  my  conaeienc^  thank  God  I  doea  not  aecnae  me."  la  the 
preface  to  *Refleoti<ma  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Imw  for  the  iratDmli< 
sat  ion  of  Foreign  Protestanta,'  he  oomplaine  that  he  had  *'nndeifone 
iome  censures  for  engpffiog  in  inqoinea  seemingly  beside  bin  pro- 
feiwion  ;"  and  "be  begs  leave  to  offer  some  reasons  for  his  interfering 
in  those  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
auppoattion  of  having  deserved  the  ill-treatment  he  has  met  with."  He 
states  that  "in  hia  parish,  thongh  lone  and  populoui^  be  pMrfiorma 
all  the  office*  of  his  function  Mmael^  aeeording  to  the  bnt  <^  hia 
i^ilitiea;"  and  therefore flatters  himself  that  as  long  as  he  followa 
those  studies  without  neglecting  bia  other  engagements^  and  delivers 
his  opinions  in  an  inofEensive  manner,  he  shall  be  excused  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  oandid  persons,  though  the  warmth  of  party  zeal,  or  the 
resentment  of  those  whose  interest  clachsa  with  that  of  the  public, 
msT  excite  them  to  vilify  and  inault  him.**  Three  yearn  later,  he 
mritee,  "Another  bill  wonght  against  me  is  that  I  am  extremely 
ignorant  in  my  peculiar  profession  as  a  divine ;  and  that  having  dedi- 
cated too  much  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  commerce,  I  have  shamefully 
neglected  to  cultivate  those  sciences  which  more  immediately  belong 
to  my  clerical  profession.  To  these  charires  I  stand  mute ;  and  as  my 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  Eoglaad,  my  Six  Sermons,  and  m^  Ijetters 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  EUpma,  are  now  before  the  paUit^  let  the  impartial 
judge  as  they  please. 

It  ia  not  surpriring  that  the  political  works  of  so  able  a  writer 
should  have  attracted  more  pubho  notice  than  his  ministrations  in  the 
church,  or  even  hia  published  sermons  and  religious  treatises ;  but  it 
would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to  mention  with 
praise  the  seal  and  iMuning  displaced  by  him  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  none  of  hie  political  writingji  did  bo  show  more  ability  than  in  fais 
'Apology  for  the  present  Church  of  England,*  and  his  *  Letters  to  BiL 
Kippis.'  Id  these  he  maintained  the  ri^t  and  duty  of  the  oh  arch  to 
regtUnte  the  behaviour  of  its  own  members  in  such  things  as  relate  to 
the  ends  of  its  own  inatitution ;  and  thus  he  supp<nted  practice  of 
enforcing  aubscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  port  of  the 
clergy.  But  at  the  same  Ume  he  claimed  the  fullest  indulgence  for 
diseoatan,  and  showed  the  mistaken  polity  of  penal  laws  against 
ccoleaiMtieal  noBOonformity.  Ha  publUhed  another  TBluabla  tnct 
upon  the  same  subject  in  1774.  entitled '  Religfous  Intoleranoe  no 
Part  of  the  Genei-al  Plan  either  of  the  Mesaio  or  Chriatian  Di^ensa- 
tion.*  At  about  the  same  time  he  published  '  Seventeen  Sermons  on 
some  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Natural  and  Revsaled  Beligioa.' 
Ho  proposed  also  to  revise  the  Book  of  Conunm  Prayer,  to  zetrench 
its  iwlundanaes  and  r^ietitimi^  and  to  redoee  hs  lasfth;  bat  he 
does  not  appear  to  bavo  proceeded  with  this  design. 

Ab  a  political  writw  Dr.  Tw^er  ^ved  bimsebf  a  man  of  naoommon 
sagacity,  judgment,  and  foreai|^^  with  a  mind  little  tainted  by  pre- 
judice, and  v«y  f^r  in  advance  of  hia  age.  As  a  divine  he  would 
unquestionably  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  if  his  religions 
writings  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  greater  celebrity  and  interest  ot 
lubpolitioal  works.  His  style  is  olse^  iim^%  and  Ibroihla;  and  his 
mod*  of  treating  a  question  rather  popular  than  icientiflo.  His 
principles  and  maxims,  indeed,  are  alwaja  axprosssd  in  a  concise  and 
logit^  form,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  sulgeot  is  metbodiool ;  but 
the  freedom  of  his  style  and  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  impress 
his  writings  with  a  character  essentially  popular. 

Hia  namsnms  publicotimia  have  nerer  been  coUeote^  and  are  now 
extreaiaty  scarce.  Many  of  tiiem  passed  thioogh  several  editloDs,  and 
attvaetod  « laige  abare  of  pahlio  interest,  both  in  this  eountiy  and  on 
the  Continent  Thar  oalefatity  woald  most  probab^  have  oontinned 
until  thia  day  with  gieatsr  lusbr^  had  not  Adam  Smith  since  raised  a 
beacon  to  politioal  eeonomista  in  his  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  by  which  all 
direct  their  course,  and  b^ond  whic^  none  oare  to  explore. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Tucker  was  sn  amiable  and  pious  man.  In  his 


own  parish  he  was  dsaervsdly  loved  and  mpected.  Bb  hieome  was 
never  large,  but  his  wants  were  few,  and  be  dispensed  his  charitieB  with 
a  liberal  hand.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which  reflects  great 
credit  upon  hia  heart.  Hia  curate  at  St  Stephen's,  Bristol,  waa  much 
eateemed  by  Dr.  Toeker,  and  had  a  la»e  Casdly  to  support  with  very 
limited  means.  The  dean  eonoslved  the  project  of  redgning  the 
rectory  In  his  Ctvonr,  and  after  m\tcfa  solidtatiou  and  Interact,  ha  per- 
suaded the  diuncellor,  in  whose  gift  it  was,  to  accept  his  resignation, 
and  bestow  the  living  upon  his  friend.  He  then  resided  tdmost 
entirely  at  the  deanery  in  Gloucester.  Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs. 
Crowe,  hia  hmisafceaper.  He  died  on  the  4th  ot  November  1799,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ei^y-eigh^  and  was  interred  In  the  south  toan- 
sent  of  the  cathedral  at  Gloucester.  (OmtUmeufM  ISagamntf  1799, 
VOL  Ixix.;  Seward,  Anenlctef;  Tuckei^s  variona  tracts  and  treatise^} 

TUDBLA,  BENJAMIN  OF.   [BBnoHU  or  TDDMLa.1 

TUDOR.   [Hiir»T  VII.] 

TUDWAT,  THOMAS,  Doctor  hi  Mnsit^  a  name  well  known  in 
musical  history,  but  more  on  account  of  hia  oonnection  with  Uie  lord 
high  treaaorer  Harley  and  at  his  eonv etsational  talents,  than  for  any 
productions  of  bis  pen  that  have  sorriTed  faim.  He  was  eduosted  in 
the  Kin^B  Chapel,  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  was  a  fldlow-puiul  of  PuroelL 
In  1071  he  became  oixanist  of  Ehilg's  ColI(«e,  Cambridge,  and  in  1705 
was  honoured  by  a  Doctor's  degree  in  that  university,  ood  also 
appointed  the  professor  of  music,  after  which  Quaeo  Anne  named 
him  as  her  organist  and  composer  extraordinary.  He  was  sow  much 
patronised  by  the  Oxford  family;  and  the  valuable  scores  of  English 
church  musi<^  in  many  volumes^  in  the  British  Museum,  were  odlected 
by  him  for  Lord  Oxford,  and  form  part  of  the  Harloen  ooUeotioD, 
No.  7337,  a  teq.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  vrith  Prior,  Sh-  James 
Thomhill,  and  other  eminent  persons,  "he  formed  a  weekly  society  at 
the  house  of  the  lord  high  tresaorer.  ThomhiU  drew  aU  their  par* 
traits  in  penoU,  and  Prior  wrote  humoroua  verses  under  each.  These 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wss^  fvmeriy  preddent  of  the 
Royal  Society."  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Tndway  is  In  the  musio- school  at 
Oxford.  He  composed  sotbems  and  a  few  other  works;  bnt  except 
one  of  the  former,  publLsbed  in  Dr.  Arnold's  *  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,'  we  have  not  met  with  any  one  of  his  productions. 

TULL.  JETHRO,  was  bom  about  the  year  16&0.  A  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune^  he  sealouely  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life 
to  the  im[«ovemettt  of  agricultuTCk  He  possBssed  a  small  estate 
near  Hongerfoid,  on  the  boidets  of  Oxfoidshire  and  Berkshire, 
and  baa  generally  been  oonsidsred  sa  the  father  of  the  drill  sod  horae- 
hoeing  husband^.  Having  observed  the  good  e&cta  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  plants  in  regular  rows,  and  of  frequently  stirring  the 
intervals  between  them,  as  has  been  done  from  time  immemorial  by 
gardenen,he  attempted  to  introduce  thia  system  into  the  fields  and 
inventsd  many  ingenious  implements  for  dimlnisbing  the  labour  of 
hand-drilling  uid  hoeIn|^  The  sneoess  wUdh  attended  hia  first  enie> 
rimenta,  on  a  good  deep  loam,  confirmed  his  sxpectationi^  and  wd 
him  to  a  theory,  whioh  was  the  cause  of  his  own  ultimate  min,  and 
threw  discredit  on  the  whole  system,  which  in  other  respects  was 
founded  on  sound  prindplen.  Obsarvlng  that,  by  meana  of  asuduous 
cultivation  and  stimog  of  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  growing  pUnt^ 
he  produoed  a  peatsr  Inxuriance  of  growth  than  by  the  commtm 
mraiods,  withoot  any  addition  of  manure  ft»  several  years,  he  con- 
cluded zaaUy  that  the  earths  very  finely  divided,  togetiier  with 
moisture,  cooUituted  the  whole  of  the  food  of  plsnts,  and  that  con- 
sequently, stirring  and  pulverisiag  the  soil  was  a  complete  substitute 
for  manurinf^  Having  fully  est^lished  this  erroneous  principle  in 
his  own  mind,  he  exerted  aU  his  ingenoity  to  effect  the  most  complete 
polverisation  of  the  aeSL  In  the  net  place  all  the  seeds  were  to  bo 
sown  inrows  at  such  a  dlstaneo  that  a  plough  or  other  stirrii^iostr» 
ment  drawn  hj  a  hone  emveniently  be  used  in  the  interval. 

Fh)m  this  circumstance  his  ^stem  was  called  the  horse-hoeing 
husbandry.  The  immense  advantage  whioh  would  arise  from  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands  ia  distant  parta  of  the  kingdom,  if  the 
increased  labour  of  men  and  hwaes  were  a  perfect  suhititute  for 
manure,  where  it  eould  Bot  wiU  be  preaored,  made  many  clever  men 
look  Jifoa  Tali's  nsten  as  a  most  wonderful  diaooveiy;  and  the  flnt 
trials  appeared  to  be  so  suocossfol,  that  tiie  'new  husbandry,'  aa  it  was 
called,  was  strongly  reoommeaded  for  geasnl  adopting 

The  great  relaetanoe  with  which  any  new  ayatem  is  adopted  by  the 
moss  of  praotiesl  fsrmets  prevented  the  new  hosbaitdry  from  becoming 
univeieal ;  and  only  some  men  of  a  tiieoretieal  turn  fully  adopted  the 
notions  <rf  Jethio  TnlL  '  All  those  who  pmwvered  ia  tiie  prsetiae  of 
it^  neglecting  to  reeraitthMT  lends  by  a  JtMudoos  addition  of  manure, 
foaad  to  tiidr  cost  that,  however  good  crops  tii^  might  have  for  a 
time,  by  oontinually  stinting  and  pulveiisbg  the  ac^  became 
totally  exhausted  at  last,  so  oa  to  produce  a  barramesi,  whidi  required 
a  long  coufse  of  expenaive  manuring  to  remove^  and  was  the  cause  of 
serious  ultimate  low.  Toll  biascU;  who  acUured  to  bis  prindplee  to 
the  last,  like  most  origfaal  inveatof^  and  aijwnded  luge  sams  in 
experiments,  snd  in  the  eanatmetloB  at  a  vsns^  of  new  and  ingc- 
nioas  implemeats,  beeaaw  so  embairasssd  that  he  lost  all  hia  property, 
and,  it  is  soi^  died  In  prison,  where  he  had  been  pot  by  some  merd* 
leas  creditor.  (<  Britiah  Husbandry,'  *  Farmei'B  Seri«r>ol  the  Libii«r 
of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  by  tiie  Society  ^^-ttfiMhtiira 
Uaeful  Knowledge.}  He  died  January  8,  mo.  O 


til 


TULLtTS  HOSTILIUS. 


TUPPER,  UARTIN  FASQTTHAit,  D.CU  IM 


The  unhapiv  fata  of  the  author  of  the  lyBtAiD,  and  the  Ion 
talaad  by  Ua  prine^ial  abettwi^  threw  saoh  a  diaeredii  vpon  it,  thai 
tat  a  long  ttme  sol  even  the  moet  oaehil  part  of  it  was  retuned.  Ibid 
Tall  introdnoed  th«  row  eultute,  as  it  is  praetiaed  in  Lombard^,  from 
whteh  ha  bonfowed  aome  of  Ub  prinapRl  operationa,  and  joined 
jadiciotis  manuring  with  hia  hoiae-boeiag,  he  woald  have  had  the 
merit  of  originating  in  England,  at  least,  the  greatlj^improTod  aystem 
of  drill-busbandiy  whioh  baa  since  been  generally  adopted  whercTer  it 
ean  be  oonTeniently  ezeeated;  and  the  aowing  of  aeeda  broad-oast 
wonld  have  long  daoe  been  oonBned  to  artiBdar  grassei,  whioh,  being 
intended  for  paature,  oannot  grow  too  doaely  together.  The  cleaning 
of  the  soil  from  weeds,  and  the  expoaore  of  a  great  part  of  the  surface 
to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  atmosphere,  wonld  have  entirely  Bupaneded 
fallowa,  and  a  proper  ^lieatiai  of  mannre  woold  have  kept  up  ttte 
fertility. 

Toll  published  a  treatise  on  hia  new  mode  of  cultivation  in  1781.  in 
which  his  prindplea  were  explained  and  aalaalatiooa  made,  fonnded 
on  hia  early  expoiimentB,  of  the  immense  profit  whioh  wonld  aoeme  in 
the  eonrse  of  years  by  adopting  his  practicei  Change  of  crop  would 
be  no  longer  necessary;  rotations  useless;  the  most  profitable  crops 
could  be  raised  year  after  year  without  diminution ;  and  the  soil  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpotoal  brtility.  Such  were  the  Tisiona  of  a  man 
of  cooddenblojditiitie^  led  into  encor  by  hia  own  sanguine  imagina- 
Uon.  Bad  the  soil  at  TuU'm  farm  been  of  a  poor  gravelly  or  sandy 
natur^  ha  would  aoon  have  dlsoorered  hii  error  by  a  few  experi- 
ments; bat  working  on  a  good  deep  loam,  and  continually  keeping  it 
■tirred  and  pulveriaed,  it  required  a  much  longer  time  to  exhaust  it ; 
bntat  last  it  was  completely  exhausted,  and  the  owner  was  ruined. 

Jethro  Toll  first  published,  in  1731,  detaohed  essays  on  his  new 
mode  of  oultivatioo,  which  were  afterwards^  in  1761,  eoUected  into  one 
rolnme,  wHh  oo  pious  notes  by  hlmselt 

In  1822  the  late  Mr.  Cobbeit  edited  a  new  edition  of  Tull's  works, 
with  an  introdnotioD  by  himself,  which,  like  everything  written  by 
that  peispiououa  writer,  is  full  of  useful  remarks.  Cobbett  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  practical  part  of  TuU'e  system,  and  etrongly  re- 
oommended  it  in  his  *  Cottsge  Economy.'  He  showed  tiiere,  by  ref  nance 
to  actual  expsrimonta  in  a  garden,  how  greatb  the  aUrring  of  the  soil 
aroond  the  rooti  of  growing  plutts  aadsted  their  growtlii  and  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  certain  space  to  every  plant  to  admit  of  this 
stirring.  TuU  had  cultivated  roots  with  great  suooeas  according  to  his 
system ;  and  as  long  as  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  was  not  exhausted, 
the  success  fnlly  proved  the  correctness  of  his  ptaetioe.  The  greatest 
obstacle  which  TuU  had  to  contend  with  was  the  obetina(7  of  his 
labouren,  who  thought  liim  qnite  mad  when  be  ordered  them  to  sow 
only  two  rows  ten  indies  apart  on  a  stitch  of  land  four  feet  six  inches 
wide,  leaving  fbrty-four  in<mes  between  eadi  double  row  fbr  the  work- 
ing of  the  plough.  He  was  forced  indeed  to  put  bis  hand  to  the 
plough  himiseU.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  Toll  in 
nastily  adopting  an  erroneons  tiieoiy,  he  haa  many  ezenaea  in  the 
received  opinions  of  his  time. 

TULLUS  HOSTI'LIUa,  the  thfa^  Una  of  Rome,  nigned  from 
B.a  673  to  641.  He  is  oaUed  a  grandson  oc  Hoetufl  Hosliliua,  who  fell 
in  a  battle  ag^st  tiie  Latins  in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  His  reign  is 
described  as  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  pious  and 
peaceable  Numa,  and  be  himself  as  even  more  vrarlike  than  Romulus. 
After  the  death  of  Numa  the  government  was  for  a  diort  time  in  tiie 
hands  of  interreges,  nntil  Tullus  Hoatilins  was  elected  In  the  oomitii 
of  the  Popalua,  and  hia  election  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  moat 
memorable  event  of  bis  reign  is  the  war  with  Alba,  whioh  is  celebrated 
In  ancient  story  on  account  of  the  single  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  and  whioh  was  followed  by  the  dastroction  of  Alba,  and 
the  establishmeat  of  the  Roman  pleba.  The  whole  detail  of  the  war 
cannot  be  regarded  as  liiatorioal,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
poetical  tradiUon.  It  is  aaid  to  have  arisen  from  predatory  incursions 
whioh  the  Albans  made  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  Bomaoa 
into  tliat  of  Alba.  That  there  had  existed  a  friendly  relation  between 
the  two  towns  before  is  implied  in  the  atatement  tbat  ttie  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  were  related ;  and  even  now  war  might  have  been  avoided,  if 
it  had  not  been  tot  the  oonniiig  and  the  wariike  character  of  Tullus, 
who  forced  tiie  Albana  to  it  The  Albans  encamped  four  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  trench  whidi  their  king  (dictator)  CluUina  is  said  to 
liave  formed  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fossa  Cloilia.  He  died  during 
this  invasion,  and  was  eocoeeded  by  tile  dictator  kfettus  Fuffetius. 
The  boatiJe  armtea  had  been  arrayed  against  one  another  for  a  long 
time,  when  at  last  the  Alban  dictator  proposed  that  the  war  should  be 
decided  by  a  smgle  combat  Tlie  flj^t  of  the  Horatii  and  Coriatii 
accordingly  brought  the  war  to  a  does,  and  Alba  reoognised  the 
supremacy  of  Rune,  and  promised  to  fnmish  its  contingent  to  the 
Roman  armies.  The  formulte  of  the  Fetial  law,  and  the  trial  of  one 
cf  the  Horatii  fm  having  dain  his  slater,  contoio  some  genuine  and 
important  docnmenta  of  tiie  olden  time  of  Rome,  (livy,  i.  24-26.)  In 
the  war  of  Tullus  Hottilins  against  Fidenn,  whidi  was  supported  by 
Teii,  Hettus  Fn&tina,  according  to  the  tiealy  between  the  two  states, 
Joined  the  Roman  army  with  his  troops,  but  with  the  design  of  abao- 
jooiog  his  all^,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy  at  the  critical  moment  ' 
fullua  Hostiljus  discovered  the  treachery,  and  after  the  Fidenates  and 
Ydentines  were  vauquishsd,  he  punished  the  treacherous  dictator  by 
having  him  torn  in  pieces  by  two  chariots  to  wbitb  he  vraa  fastmed. 


and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  his  legions  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  town  of  Albi^  wliidi,  with  the  eueption  of  iti  temple^ 
was  aeoordiogly  razed  to  tiie  groond.   The  inhabitants  of  Alba-were 

transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  Cnlian  hill  was  assigned  to  them  as 
their  habitation.  Several  of  the  noble  Alban  families  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  patridans,  and  the  number  of  Roman  equites 
was  likewise  doubled,  while  the  gi^  mass  of  the  Alban  population 
were  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  and  formed  the  Roman  plebs.  When 
Tollus  HcatilioB  had  thoa  strangthoied  his  kingdom,  a  vrar  arose 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Bobinee,  In  which  tiie  SaUnes  were 
defeated  near  tiie  Silva  Malitiosa.  But  after  these  successful  under- 
takings the  gods  afflicted  Rome  with  a  pestilence,  which  was  preceded 
by  several  awful  prodigies.  The  king  however  continued  his  warlike 
pursoit^  until  at  last  he  vraq  seised  with  the  disease.  In  order  to 
propitiate  the  gods,  be  conanlted  the  Commentarii  of  If  umi^  which 
contained  mles  about  the  manner  in  vriiich  the  wrath  of  tin  gods  was 
to  be  appeased.  He  fonnd  the  formula  vrith  which  Numa  had  per- 
formed hia  Bolamu  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Elidus.  Tullus  Hoattlioa 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  and  to  call  down  the  god,  but  he  committed 
a  mistake  in  his  use  of  the  sacred  jCmnula,  and  the  god  in  his  anger 
destroyed  the  king  and  his  whole  house  by  lightaiog. 

This  is  the  story  of  Tullus  Hoetiliua  as  related  by  Livy  (L  22>82), 
which  bears  mudh  more  traces  ofa  genuine  tradition  than  tiic  detailed 
and  interpolated  acooont  in  Dionydos  <iiL  Ice.)  Respecting  expla- 
nations of  the  story,  see  IHebidir,  'Hist  of  Rome,'  i.  216,  ftc; 
Maiden,  <  Hist  of  Rome,'  p.  127,  too. 

TUNSTALL,  JAMES,  D.D.,  was  bora  about  1710,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  CoU^^,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow  and  tator.  In  1739  he  obtuned  the  rectory  of  Stnrmer  in 
Essex,  and  two  years  later  he  vns  appointed  ohaplaig  to  Potter,  smh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1744  the  tlniverd^  of  Cambridge  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D-D.  After  having  held  the  offloe  of  cha^didn 
for  several  years,  he  reodved  from  the  archbishop  the  rectory  of  Great 
Chart  in  Een^  and  the  vioarage  of  Minster  in  tiie  Isle  of  Thanet  He 
resigned  both  places  in  17S7  for  the  more  lucrative  vioarage  of  Roch- 
dale in  Lancashire,  which  was  given  him  by  Archbishop  Hntton,  to 
whom  he  was  related  l>y  marriaga.  He  remahied  here  until  his  death, 
on  the  SSth  of  March  1772,  dthongh  be  was  from  the  first  mndi  dis- 
appointed In  the  expectations  which  he  had  entertained  conoeraing  his 
pontion  at  Rochdale;  This  disappointment,  together  with  various 
troubles  in  his  family,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death. 

Dr.  Tunstall  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  humble  character; 
when  he  left  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  it 
was  said  of  Jiim,  that  of  all  ue  humble  men  that  had  ever  held  tiiat 
office,  he  was  the  only  one  tliat  remained  bnmble  when  be  left  it 
He  was  a  scholar  of  condderable  ainlity,  although  he  has  not  done 
much.  But  there  are  some  points  which  he  has  settled.  The  work 
to  which  we  dinde  is  hia  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton, '  Epistola  ad  Virum 
eruditem  C  Middlaton,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1741.  In  this  letter  he 
questions  the  .genuineness  of  the  ooUection  of  the  episties  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  entitled  'Epistote  ad  Bratum,'  which  Middle- 
ton  had  made  use  of  without  any  doubta  as  to  their  senoine- 
nesB,  while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tunstsll,  be  had  not 
paid  sufBdent  attention  to  Cicero's  letters  addressed  to  his  brother 
Quintus  and  to  Attious.    His  views  respecting  the  doubtful  character 

the  oorrespondence  between  Cicero  and  £^tus  were  further  deve- 
loped in  an  English  essay,  *  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of 
Episties  between  Cicero  and  Brutua'  These  two  dissertations  have 
so  far  settled  the  question  respecting  the  auUientidty  of  those  episUest 
that  all  the  subsequent  editors  of  Cicero  have  regarded  them  at  least 
as  very  doubtfuL  The  other  works  of  Dr.  Tonstall  are  of  a  theological 
or  theologico-political  character: — 1,  'A  Sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons,'  May  29, 1746,  4to ;  2,  'A  Vindication  of  the  Power  of  tiie 
State  to  prohibit  Clandestine  Marriages,'  1765,  Svo;  8,  'Marriage  in 
Sodety  stated,  with  some  Considerationa  on  Government ; '  4,  *Aea- 
demioa.  Part  Uie  First,  containing  Discourses  upon  Natural  and  Ro> 
vealed  Religion,  a  Condo  and  a  Thesis.*  The  second  part  of  this  work 
did  not  appear  during  the  author's  lifetime;  bat  it  is  generally 
believed  tbst  the  '  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  which 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Dods- 
worth,  were  intended  1^  the  author  to  form  part  the  second  of 
his  '  Aeademica.'  In  the  British  Museum  there  exists  a  collection 
of  letters  forming  the  oorrespondence  between  Tunstall  and  the  Eart 
of  Oxford,  in  tiie  years  1788  and  1789,  on  the  subject  of  Ducket's 
atheistical  letters. 

•  TUPPER,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Martin  Tupper,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  New  Burlington- 
street,  London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1810.  Hia  family,  which  was 
banished  from  Hesse  Cased  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
under  Charles  T..  had  been  settled  fbr  many  generatinos  in  the  island 
of  Querosey ;  and  his  immediate  anceator  caused  the  victory  at  La 
Hogue,  by  giving  secret  i&tdligenoe  to  the  British  admiral  of  the 
podtion  of  tiie  French  fleet  at  great  personal  risk  and  danger,  and 
afterwards  led  the  marines  at  the  ofiEsir  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
subject  of  this  memnr  recdved  liis  education  at  the  Charter  House 
and  at  Christchuroh,  OzfiDrd,  where  he  graduated  in  1881,  and  was 
shorUy  afterwards  called  to  the  bar.  Hia  first  publication  was  a  small 
volume  of  i«Ugions poems, given  to  the  world jl&9&zminidTM 
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His  DUae  flnt  beoame  generally  known  by  the  pablkafcion  in  1889  of 
'ftoTorbial  Fhlloeopby.'  In  spite  of  the  ■evereat  and  most  hoatile 
otitloinu,  thifl  vorik  kkhi  btoame  popnlar,  mainly  peAape  on  aocount 
of  ita  norel  and  almoat  Eaatara  atyle^  and  haa  now  (1857)  reached  a 
80th  edition  in  England  alone,  while  upwards  of  hidf  a  million  of 
copies  have  been  aold  in  America.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  '  The 
Crook  of  Gold  'A  Modem  Pyramid;'  '  A  Thousand  Linea;'  'Heart,* 
a  aodal  novel ;  '  The  Twins,'  a  domeatio  novel ;  and  a  large  number  of 
ballade,  song^  aad  oooaaioDal  poems,  kc,  among  which> '  The  Dirge 
on  WalliDgton:'  'Ballads  for  the  Timea  on  White  SlaTeryj'  and 
'Amariean  Ballads,*  are  the  most  generally  known.  He  hai  also 
reoently  published  a  work  on  Chriatian  evidences,  entitled '  Proba- 
bilities, an  aid  to  Faith,'  as  well  as  '  Faterfamilias'a  Diary  of  Erery- 
body's  Tour;'  and  a  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  of 
King  Alfred's  poema,  into  similar  English  metres. 

TUBENNE,  HENRI,  VICOMTE  DE,  second  son  of  Henri  duo  de 
BonilloB  and  al  EUaabeth  ctf  Svmia,  was  bom  oa  the  11th  of  Smtem* 
ber  1611.  His  oonstltation  showed  symptoms  of  weakness  ml  h« 
attained  his  twelfth  year.  His  imagination  however  had  been  inflamed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Urea  of  celebrated  warriors,  and  perhaps  by  the 
conversation  at  his  father's  court,  before  he  waa  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
it  is  posaible  that  the  opposition  at  first  offered  to  his  embracing  arms 
as  a  profesaion  on  account  of  his  indifferent  health  mn  have  oon- 
flrmad  hia  wish  to  beoome  a  ooldier.  Th«  Doe  do  Bouillon  was  one 
of  tho  ablest  Kddian  brad  In  the  eebool  of  Henri  XV.;  Ub  high  rank, 
love  of  letters^  attadunant  to  the  Calvinistio  fidtti,  and  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  raised  blm  to  be  tiw  leader  of  the  Bngoenot  parly  after  the 
death  of  that  prince;  and  his  position  as  sover^gn  of  the  small  state 
of  Sedan  opened  a  range  to  Mb  ambitions  views,  and  lent  to  his 
eharaoter  a  tone  of  independenoe  whieh  he  could  not  have  acquired  aa 
ft  mare  peer  of  Frauosi  The  spirit  inetilled  into  tbo  young  mind  of 
Turenna  in  a  court  whidi  took  its  ehanuster  fkonl  sudi  a  wlnoe  was 
even  from  the  first  more  the  ambition  of  the  statesman  and  scientific 
commander  than  the  imaginative  chivalry  which  inapited  moat  boys. 
He  learned  slowly  and  with  difBcolty;  he  rebelled  gainst  punishment 
and  constraint ;  but  when  his  ambition  was  i^pealed  to,  he  made 
digged  peneveranoe  a  snbstitate  lex  quick  apprehension.  His  moral 
eharacter  waa  developed  under  the  ocmtroi  of  Tilanus,  a  moderate 
Calrinist,  by  wlunn  he  was  confirmed  in  *  natural  benevdeiioe  and 
rinoerity  of  diapoaition,  and  acouetomed  to  antiject  his  naturally  strong 
and  excitable  pasdons  to  the  dictates  of  reason  by  his  atUl  more 
powerful  vrilL  He  erineed  a  taste  for  athletic  exeroisea,  which  con* 
tribated  materially  to  strengthen  his  natorally  weak  constitution. 

The  Duo  de  Bouillon  died  in  1$23 ;  but  the  itystem  of  ediicatiou  he 
bad  adt^tted  fbr  the  young  Turenne  waa  ponwvwed  in  hia  widow. 
Jealon^  of  the  deaigns  sappoeed  to  be  entertained  oy  Oatdinal 
Biohelieu  to  the  pnjumoe  of  the  Huguenote  induced  this  lady  to  send 
Turenne^  in  1625,  to  Holland,  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Prinoe 
Uaurice.  This  statesmau  and  warrior  soon  detected  a  large  ftud  of 
good  sense  beneath  the  nowise  showy  exterior  of  his  nephew,  and 
exerted  himself  to  onltivata  the  lad's  natural  talents.  He  made  him 
onmnenoe  hto  appreotiiiMhtp  to  the  ait  of  war  by  carrying  a  mudcet 
as  •  Ttdunteer,  and  mdering  himself  piaottcally  fltmiliaT  wHh  the 
duties  of  the  private  soldier  and  inbaltem  oflBoer.  Three  montha  after 
tiie  arrival  of  Turenne  in  Holland,  Prince  Maurioe  died;  but  his 
brother  Heniy  EVederic,  who  succeeded  to  his  high  ofiBoe,  was  equally 
attentive  to  their  young  relative.  In  1626  Turenne  obtained  a  com- 
pany  of  infkntiy,  and  continued  to  serve  under  his  uncle  till  1680. 
H«  distingniabeJ  hlmielf  by  tmde^  to  leam  the  whole  theory  aa  wtdl 
aa  the  praotioa  of  war.  His  company  waa  the  best  disciplined  and 
aoooutoed  in  the  army;  hia  own  routine  dutlsa  were  performed  with 
unfailing  r^ularity ;  and  hia  leisure  time  was  spent  In  taking  part  in 
every  anterprise  where  experience  waa  to  be  acquired.  He  vras  nato- 
rally of  a  fearless  disposition  :  in  his  anxiety  to  leam  he  appeared  to 
forget  the  very  eaistenoe  of  danger.  Eagemess  to  do  his  work 
tiiMwighly  waa  ap^  when  an  attack  waa  ordwed,  to  cany  him  beyond 
the  bouDda  of  prudence.  Under  Pilnoo  Frederic  Henry,  aad  oppooed 
to  Spinoli^  he  acquired  in  the  oourae  of  six  yesra  an  intimate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  tiie  kind  of  war  at  that  Uoie  oarriad  on  in 
Holland — a  sncoesaion  of  siegea. 

In  1680  Kichelieu  contemplated  placing  a  FVenoh  garrison  in  the 
town  of  Sedan,  and  the  only  means  by  which  th«  dowager  duchess  of 
Booilbw  oould  avert  so  dangerona  a  step  for  the  indt^EXOidaBt  sove- 
rrign^  of  the  young  duke,  yet  a  minor,  waa  by  sanding  a  hottage  to 
the  frenob  eonrL  For  tills  purpose  her  younger  son  wu  sent  to 
Paris.  Turenne,  whoee  repu^tifm  had  preceded  him,  vras  received 
with  open  arms  at  court,  and  though  only  nineteen,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  lament  of  inbntry.  Hia  history  for  the  next  four 
years  is  a  blank.  The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  distinguiBhins  him* 
adf  after  antaring  the  service  ot  France  waa  atthe  sisgoof  La  Motte 
in  1684 :  hia  ooidnot  on  that  oeoaaion  procured  for  him,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  appointment  of  mar^chal-du-camp,  then  the 
aext  in  rank  to  that  ot  mwfcbal  de  Friince. 

In  1636  the  Cardinal  de  lUohelieu  sent  four  armiea  into  the  field  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  simultansoualy  on  aa  many  difEarant  points. 
One  under  CbfttiUon  aad  Da  Br4a6  marched  into  the  Low  Countries; 
Hm Uartfehal  da Crtfqui  led  anothv  into  the  HUaBssa;  the  Due  de 
Bohwi  »  tbiid  into  the  TaltdiM;  the  Caidiwd  da  b  Tabtte  waa 
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placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  forces  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  in  Qermany,  and  Tumme  was  attached  to  Urn  as  mar^obal* 
du-easip.  La  Tawtta  joined  the  Dnka  of  Weimar  at  Bingen  on  tlia 
Rhine  in  August,  and  the  combined  fotoea  fbroed  Uansfdd  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Mayence.  The  Imperial  general  Galas  contrived,  by  a 
movement  from  Worms,  to  cut  oft  their  eommunicatitm  wltii  France 
and  the  allied  forces,  stationed  in  a  country  exhausted  by  war,  were 
thus  ezpofed  to  famine.  Turenne  sold  hia  plate  to  procure  provisions 
for  the  soldiers  under  his  immediate  command.  In  the  disastrous 
retreat  tiist  ensued,  wliUe  diadplina  ww  almoat  SBtiraly  loot  and  the 
baggage  thrown  aw^  by  the  rest  (tf  the  army,  he  retained  hia  tooope 
in  their  accustomed  order,  abandoned  only  so  much  of  the  baggage  as 
enabled  him  to  procure  wa^^ns  for  those  who  were  unable  to  march, 
and  by  mixing  familiarly  with  the  soldiers  mad  sharing  his  provisions 
with  them  kept  up  their  spirits^  The  duty  of  protecting  the  rear 
devolved  mainly  upon  him,  and  in  the  disohat^  of  tiiis  arduous  task 
he  lind  ooeaaion  to  ahow  how  he  had  profited  by  Ids  eduoaUon  in 
Holland,  in  the  art  of  ssiring  upon  defenrible  posts  and  '"■i'*tffj'i'"g 
them  aa  long  as  mi^t  be  necessary.  The  diwsters  of  this  campaign 
indisposed  La  Taletta  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  projected 
for  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in  1636,  and  Richelieu  only 
overcame  his  reluctance  by  oouianting  that  Turenne  should  again 
accompany  him.  The  success  which  attraded  this  divisum  of  tiie 
French  fbmsa,  while  those  on  the  flrontien  of  the  Netiwrhunda  ware 
leas  fbrtonatOndnoed  Riohslleu  in  1687  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Flanders  to  La  Valette,  who  again  imbted  upon  having 
Turenne  for  one  of  his  mar^hanx-de-camp.  TIda  was  a  campaign  « 
sidles,  and  the  conducting  of  them  devolved  almoat  exdnsively  upon 
Turenne.  With  infinite  difficulty  be  took  L«ndr^cies;  obliged  Sous, 
with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  to  surroider  at  dlsoretion  in 
a  few  hoars;  defended  Maubeuga  suooeaafidly  against  the  Cardinal 
Infant ;  and  being  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  <n  the  repeating  enemy, 
closed  the  campaign  by  driving  the  Spaniards  across  the  Sambre.  In 
1638  Richelieu  sent  two  reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Turenne  and  Gu^btiant^  who  were  designated 
lieutsnants-general,  the  first  of  that  titie  in  France.  After  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in  1639,  Turenne  returned  to  Paris.  Richelieu 
wished  to  marry  the  viscount  to  ona-of  his  rela^na;  but  Turenne, 
who  forsaaw  di£Bculties  that  nd^t  arise  on  the  loore  of  relighm, 
frankly,  but  respectfully  declined  the  alliance.  He  was  soon  after 
sent  to  Italy,  second  in  command  to  the  Comte  d'Haroourt.  In  1640 
the  French  oommander  adopted  the  advice  of  Turenne  in  opposition 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  generals,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Turin.  He 
aat  down  before  the  city  on  the  lOtii  of  May,  and  it  held  out  till  the 
17th  of  September.  The  garrison  amounted  to  twelve  thonauid  men, 
and  the  enen^  were  in  fbroe  in  tlie  ndghbonrhood;  but  I'urenne 
calculated  upon  the  moral  effects  ot  the  surrender  of  the  town.  He 
was  employed  to  cover  the  siege  with  a  strong  detachment  &om  the 
army,  a  task  which  he  dischartied  suocesafully.  Still  the  attack  would 
have  been  abandoned,  but  for  the  exoellencs  of  his  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  besieging  camp  with  provisions.  After  the  suirender 
of  Turin,  D'Hsrcourt  returned  to  Friince,  leaving  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Turenne.  The  relations  in  whioh  his  brother  the  Due  de 
Bouillon  stood  to  the  court  rendered  it  tuiadvisable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
minister  to  intrust  Turenne  with  an  army,  and  D'Haroourt  was  ordered 
in  1641  to  resume  the  command.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIIE.  the  political  oonduct  of  the  Duo  de  Bouillon  kept 
Turenne  in  the  background.  One  of  the  first  aots  of  Anne  of  Auatna 
as  r^ceut  was  to  send  him  letters  patent  appointing  him  general  <tf 
the  armies  of  the  king  in  Italy. 

Italy  was  not  however  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  exploits  as  a 
oommander-in-obief.  The  Doc  de  Bouillon,  who  had  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  new  court,  soon  quarrelled  with  it,  as  with  the  old,  and 
took  refuse  at  Rome.  Masarin  thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  brother 
of  this  disaffected  prince  in  oommand  of  an  army  so  near  him,  and 
ordered  Turenne  to  repair  to  Germany  and  re-organise  the  army 
which,  originally  raised  by  the  duke  of  Weimar,  had  again  been  left 
without  a  leader  through  the  death  of  Gn^briant  and  capture  of 
Bantsau  by  the  Imperislists.  Turenne  took  the  oommand  of  this 
coUeotion  of  soldiers  of  fOTtnne  without  a  country,  most  of  them 
Germans  by  birtli,  in  December  1648,  and  retained  it  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peaoe  of  Westphalia  in  October  1648.  During  the 
winter  1648-44  he  succeeded,  by  the  most  sfarennotM  exertions,  and  by 
raising  money  on  his  own  credit  in  re-equipping  hia  army  and 
restoring  its  diadpline.  He  gave  an  army  to  the  king,  instead  of 
receiving  the  command  of  one  from  him.  And  In  the  uat  year  pre- 
ceding the  peaoe  of  Weatphalia  it  was  hia  jodgmrot  and  decision  that 
restored  this  same  army  to  Friuoe,  after  it  waa  on  ita  mardi  to  join 
the  enemy  on  tlie  allegation  that  the  French  govemment  had  brake 
fUtii  with  it,  at  a  time  when  he  could  oaXy  V*^y  the  mutinous  sokUets 
one  month  out  of  a  six  months'  arrear.  Yet  with  such  an  army,  so 
great  wns  bis  power  of  oonoiliating  the  affections  and  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiery,  ha  struggled  through  five  campugna,  against 
leaders  of  no  ordinary  aloli^,  to  4  complete  truimpb.  In  coqinnotion 
vrith  Condtf  he  kept  heed  aaiinat  the  Imperialist^  flushed  vriu  recent 
snoosaa  in  16i4.  In  164S  M  Herentod  tiie  bad  diteta  of  the  defeat 
tib  Mariandal,  inoorred  thraon  the  mieeonduetfM^ ^iVfB^AnUf 
q>)endid  retreati  and  coneloded  tfiigidifBq^itiB!!  V^RlAtti^lKe 
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elecior  of  Trhven  in  the  possesBlon  of  his  temtoriea.  In  164?  he  ^nfc 
aa  end  to  the  miBcbieTous  ouatom  of  aepante  and  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  i^lied  armiee  of  France  and  Sweden,  and  com- 
menced the  lyetem  of  oombined  operations  which  led  in  the  course 
of  that  and  the  sucoeeding  campaign  to  the  occupation  of  the  Bavarian 
territory  and  tiia  emperor*!  ocnuent  to  the  trea^  of  Hiioater. 

'like  peace  of  Weatphaliat  which  released  Fraice  from  foreign  wars, 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  civil  hroila.  In  the  oom- 
mencement  of  1649  the  regent  and  cardinal  left  Paris  with  the  king, 
and  the  Frinoe  of  Cond^  commenced  a  blockade  of  the  city.  The 
duo  de  Bouillon  embraced  the  party  of  the  Fronde.  Turenne  was  at 
this  time  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Qermany. 
Wholly  engroued  with  his  military  duties,  he  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  iu  poUUos,  The  Huguanota,  among  whoee  parly  he  had  been 
Dred  and  educated,  were  opposed  to  the  court.  He  waa  not  a  Bubject 
ot  France;  his  all^aoce  to  that  <3own  could  be  dissolred  at  any 
time  by  resigning  his  commistioo.  Thus  situated  he  rejected  the 
overturea  of  Mazuin,  telling  him  that  the  blockade  of  Paris  during  a 
minority  appeared  to  be  au  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power,  and  he 
endeaTonred  to  persuade  his  officers  to  take  ^lart  against  the  cardinal. 
The  ODurt  however  had  gained  so  many  regiments  thsA  he  soon  saw 
the  attempt  was  vain,  and  retired  to  Holland  with  some  of  his  personal 
friends.  A  hollow  truce  was  soon  after  arrauged  between  the  con- 
tending factions,  and  Turenne  returned  to  France.  A.  quairel  between 
Cond<^  and  Uasarin  led,  after  numerous  petty  intrigues,  to  the  arrest 
of  the  former.  Cond^  had  not  long  before  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Z>uo  de  Bouillon  and  his  brother:  Turenne  waa  futhful  to  the 
prince  in  adversi^.  He  threw  himself  into  Stenai,  and  prevented  its 
being  taken  by  the  royal  troops.  Ha  alone  rallied  the  dispirited 
&ieuds  of  Cona4^  and,  by  calUog  the  Spaniards  across  the  frontiers, 
procured  the  relesse  of  the  prince,  the  exile  of  Maaarin,  and  the  coa- 
olusiou  of  a  peace  with  Spun. 

Turenne  returned  to  Paris,  in  May  16S1.  The  court  ofiwed  him 
bvouxs  and  advanoement;  the  Frinoe  of  Cond^  sought  to  enlist  him 
in  hh  party.  He  intimated  to  the  former  that  he  desired  no  prefer- 
ment ;  to  the  latter,  that  having  accomplished  his  release  from  prison, 
his  duty  towards  him  was  fully  discharged.  A  less  penetiatiiig  mind 
than  Turenne'a  could  have  discovered  t^bat  a  Hugaenot  party  existed 
only  in  name ;  that  the  Fronde  was  an  inoongruoua  association  of 
unprincipled  intriguers,  each  of  whom  sought  only  his  personal  sggran* 
disemeut ;  that  the  age  of  petty  independent  sovereignties  suoh  as  ex- 
isted in  his  house  had  passed ;  and  tiiat  the  only  career  of  honourable 
ambition  open  to  him  must  be  sought  by  becoming  a  French  subject, 
attaching  hinuelf  to  the  only  minister  capable  of  organiaing  a  strmg 
government  in  France.  With  characteristic  absence  of  display  or 
precipitation  he  declared  for  the  regent  and  Mazarin,  and  accepted  in 
1662  the  command  of  the  royal  army.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
Mune  mind  which  alone  upheld  the  Prince  of  Condi's  cause  when  he 
was  imprisoned,  now  struggled  to  uphold  the  toyal  authority,  against 
apparently  as  fearful  odds.  The  Cardinal  Masarin,  the  object  of 
popular  execration,  was  again  with  the  courts  and  all  France  seemed  to 
unite  against  the  prince.  The  king  had  to  oppose  one  amy  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  another  in  Flanders ;  and  only  9000  or 
10,000  men  could  bo  mustered  to  oppose  the  rebel  nobles.  The 
favouritism  of  the  court,  eves  at  so  anxious  a  moment,  offered  to 
Turenne  the  inault  of  proposiug  to  divide  the  command  between  him 
and  Hacquecourt,  an  officer  ten  years  his  junior.  Knowing  that  time 
must  do  him  justice,  be  complied  with  the  unreasonable  request.  But 
his  genius  maintained  its  ascendant,  and  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
campaign  ware  really  bia.  By  the  dose  of  the  year  Cond^  waa  obliged 
to  quit  Franoe :  the  king  was  erowned  at  Rheun%  entered  Paris,  and 
oonugned  the  Cardinal  de  Betz,  the  only  remnant  of  the  Fronde,  to  a 
dungeon. 

From  165S  till  the  ooDcilusion  of  1650.  Torenne's  genius  for  war 
found  ample  scope  in  the  wars  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. During  the  whde  of  this  protracted  struggle  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  Prince  of  Cond^  the  moat  brUUant  military  genina 
of  his  age.  It  was  on  the  part  of  Turenne  intense  but  regulated 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  sleepless  observation,  opposed  to  an  almost 
miraculotu  quicknesa  of  perception  on  the  part  of  hia  adversary,  and 
an  impetuosity  of  execution,  to  which  an  ardent  imagination  would 
have  lent  irreustible  force  could  the  effort  have  bosn  made  cm- 
tinnous.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  put  an  end  to  a  struggle  more 
persevering  and  destrnctive  than  any  that  Europe  had  previously 
wttneseed,  and  yet  indicative  of  that  growing  equality  of  European 
states,  the  full  sense  of  which  can  alone  guarantee  permanent  peace. 

The  death  of  Hazarin  in  1661,  and  the  resolution  of  Louis  £IV.  to 
be  thenceforth  hia  own  prime  minister,  though  it  did  not  raue  Turenne 
to  ofBoe,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  in  state  afiairs.  He  had  from 
the  time  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  noonasarily  had 
a  political  chararter,  bat  so  long  as  Mantfln  lived  he  was  0(Hit«nt«i  to 

^  ^  ocmtribute  indirw^  to  its  ^nnotioD.  Almort  the  only 
oocaaion  in  which  he  appears  to  have  laid  aside  this  pasdve  ohaiaoier 
was  in  the  negooiations  he  oommanced  with  Monk  after  the  deatii  of 
Cromwell.  But  his  advice  was  sought  and  valued  by  the  monarch 
who  boaatod  that  ha  was  his  own  prime  mmiater.  The  first  senuble 
effect  of  the  mfiuence  of  Turenne  waa  the  reaolotion  of  Louis  to 
)>rot«ct  the  udepMidenoe  of  Portugal,  which  Muarin  had  nude  up 


his  mind  to  sacrifice  to  the  Spaniards.  Turenne's  oredifc  witii  De 
Witt  waa  mainly  intrumental  in  opening  the  uegociations  with  Holland 
which  led  to  the  treaty  of  conmieroacoucluded  with  that  power.  The 
instructions  of  the  Count  d'Estrades,  who  negociated  the  traa^,  were 
drawn  up  by  Turenne.  When,  in  1666,  England  and  Holland  eaeh 
endeavourod  to  induce  Louia  XIT.  to  aariat  in  the  war  against  the 
other,  it  was  by  the  advioe  of  Tumma  that  the  king  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  bdligerents. 

Turenne  had  married,  in  1668,  Charlotte,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Duo  de  la  Force,  a  aealous  Protestant  Regard  for  bis  vrife's 
feelings  appears  to  have  kept  him  lonnr  in  the  Proteitsnt  communion 
than  his  own  intdinations.  The  Frwwi  Protestants  had  allowed  thent- 
aelves  to  be  made  Uie  instruments  of  political  factions ;  and  this  ca^ 
cumstanca,  which  had  made  Sully  withdnw  from  their  counoila,  kept 
Turenne  from  entering  them.  He  bad  been  educated  by  a  moderate 
Calvimst,  and,  like  moat  active  man  who  seek  not  a  religion  of  abstract 
opiuiona,  but  of  practical  infioence^  he  oared  little  for  doctrinal  pointsL 
The  fierce  controversies  of  the  Calviniats  and  Arminians  disgusted 
him ;  and  the  numberless  sects  which  sprung  up  in  Holland  and 
France  confused  him.  Perusing  the  controveisiea  of  the  Janaenista 
and  Jesuits,  he  found  the  very  same  controversy  that  ahook  the 
Reformed  Church  agitating  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  thus  learned  to 
look  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  churobea  as  merely  formal. 
The  conversation  of  prelates  like  the  Inabop  of  lieaux,  and  the  silent 
influence  of  the  conventional  tone  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
all  contributed  to  mp  hia  Protestantism.  And  although  Tuienne's 
mind  woiUd  faAve  revolted  <had  revolted  in  earlier  life}  tnm  the  idea 
of  changing  hia  religion  to  advance  his  fortune,  the  feeling  that  it  kept 
him  in  some  sort  au  alien  in  the  court  of  which  he  waa  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  could  not  fail  insensibly  to  influence  bis  mind 
when  he  had  brought  himself  to  view  the  differenee  betwoMi  the 
soots  as  not  essenti^.  The  deatli  of  the  viscounteaa  in  1666  ronoved 
the  last  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Protestants;  and  he  vss  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  by  the  arohbiahop  of 
Paris.  This  transaction  waa  privately  oonductad ;  the  change  of  hii 
creed  oould  not  ruae  Turenne  higher  in  the  state  than  he  already 
stood ;  his  confidential  letters  for  years  previous  show  that  hia  mind 
was  in  a  state  to  be  eaaily  detennined  to  auoh  a  step:  his  whole 
subsequent  oonduct  indicatea  sinoerity  in  his  adopted  faith. 

Although  clroimutanoea  had  obliged  France  to  yAo.  the  side  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  war  against  England,  France  took  soaroely  any  active 
part  in  the  contest,  and  promoted  tiie  peace  concluded  between  the 
belligerents  in  1667.  Louis  availed  Mmaelf  of  the  peace  to  form  a 
combination  against  Spsin,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  NeUierlands.  The  campaign  in  Flaudera,  in  which  Louis  teld 
Turenne  he  wiahed  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him,  waa  the  oouae- 
Quence,  The  fears  entertuued  by  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Orange  in  Holland,  of  the  eonsequancea  of  Frendi  aggrandise- 
ment on  this  side  lad  to  the  last  war  of  Turenne.  The  narrative  of  this 
war,  which  commenced  in  1672,  belonga  to  iustory  rather  than  to  bio- 
graphy,  which  confines  itself  to  the  Uluatration  of  individual  character, 
at  least  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  in  which  the  sulyeot  is  presented 
merely  in  outline.  The  victories  gained  by  Turenne  from  the  year 
1672  to  the  year  1675  serve  only,  ao  far  aa  he  is  oooowned,  to  place  in 
a  more  brilliant  light  the  qualities  which  he  had  amply  diiplayed  on 
former  oooasions.  These  viotoriea  served  to  impress  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gained  by  them,  with  the  vain  idea  that  he  wsa  invincible ;  but  they 
taught  William  of  Orange,  who  suffered  by  them,  to  act  in  future 
years  as  became  one  who  really  was  the  scholar  of  Turenne.  In 
Jl^tecnouli  Turenne  found  on  opponent  worthy  of  him,  one  who,  Uke 
himself,  had  passed  through  erery  grade  of  service.  The  premature 
death  of  the  vioomte  prevented  eitber  from  daimiog  a  personal  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  Henri,  Vioomte  de  Tutenne,  fell  near  Sawbaoh, 
on  the  27th  of  July  1675,  while  preparing  to  lead  his  troops  into 
action.  The  Fraich  soldiers  cried,  "  Our  &ther  is  dead ; "  the  hostile 
general  deelarad  that  a  man  had  fallen  who  did  honour  to  human 
nature ;  and  the  surviving  Vttaob.  leader^  altiiough  their  troope  wen 
matahdlad  tor  battie,  retired  without  haaarding  am  action.  The 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sevinitf  present  a  Uvdy^pietuie  of  the  effeet  pro- 
duced on  the  publio  mind  at  Paris  by  the  intelligenoe  of  Taimaufu 
death. 

Turenne's  victories,  his  state  papers  (published  by  Ramsay  at  the 
end  of  his  Memoirs),  and  his  private  letters,  all  bear  the  imprass  of  a 
truly  great  mind.  In  him  clear  and  oomprehenuve  views  were  oon- 
bined  with  energy  in  action :  both  in  politioa  and  rdigion  he  viae 
superior  to  the  harah  and  narrow  feellnga  of  the  partisan;  and  hia 
domeatio  life  was  eminently  pure, 

TDRQENEY,  ALEXANDER  ITANOVICH,  a  Russian  historical 
inquirer,  was  bom  in  entwed  the  Bosaian  civil  aaryioe,  held  a 
post  in  the  Uiniatiy  of  Public  Worship  under  Prince  Oalitain,  waa  a 
prominent  aaworter  of  the  Huwiftf*  Bible  Society,  of  which  ha  waa 
president  «ad  when  thai  eodely  vraa  snppreued  ^  imperial  nkaee  in 
1S26,  retired  firom  public  auptoyment.  This  step  waa  also  fwohaUj 
occasioned  in  some  degree  the  pontion  of  his  brother,  who  had 
become  compromised  in  the  oonspiraqy  of  183C.  Alexander  Turgenev 
afterwards  travelled  abroad  in  search  of  historical  documents  rdatiog 
to  the  history  of  Bosna,  the  frnita  of  wbidi  ^ipeaced  in  a  work  in  two 
volnmei  quarto^ '  BistwiaaBairijaT 
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Bassift),  publiahed  at  St.  Pfltenbnrg  in  1841-43  aa  part  of  tlw  great 
aeries  iasued  by  the  Imperial  Archteoloffioal  CommiBaion.  Tlie  volumee 
were  issued  ander  the  editorship  of  VoatokoT,  who  states  in  the 
preface  that  to  eolleot  them  Turgener  had  travelled  in  Gercoany,  Italy, 
Bnglaod,  Damaark,  and  Sweden ;  but  if  ao,  hia  researohei  bad  either 
bera  far  A»ra  ioduabrioui  or  far  from  lucoaeafu].  The  dooumaota  that 
he  prodnoea  fWna  England  m  only  twenty-three  in  number,  and  all 
taken  from  the  Cottonian  and  Horleiui  oollectiona  at  the  Britiah 
MaaeaoL  Hia  scquiaitiona  from  other  oouutriee  are  still  more  soanty, 
with  the  exoeption  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  supplied  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  volumes,  and  in  these  he 
had  the  benefit  of  the  previoos  reaearohea  of  the  Poliah  historian 
Albertraodl  Turgenev  died  at  Uoaoow  on  the  17th  of  Deoembar 
1845.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the  'Uonimenta'  m»  pubUihed 
in  1848. 

*TURGENEV,.  NIKOLAI  IVANOVICH,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  precediofT,  bora  in  1790,  studied  at  Qottingeo,  and  was  assooiated 
aa  RoBsian  CommisBioaer  in  1S13  with  the  Baron  Ton  Stein  in  the 
prOTisiooBl  goremment  of  the  German  ptorixutet  reoonqoeted  from 
Fianoa.  He  returned  to  Bus^  de^y  impressed  witii  the  vigorous 
line  of  actiui  of  Stein,  and  vith  those  libwal  views  in  ganeral  whioh 
were  then  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  1816  he  pub- 
lished the  earliest  work  on  politicaJ  eoonomy  in  the  Russian  language, 
'  Opuit  Teorii  Nalsgov,'  or  '  Attempt  at  a  Theory  of  TaxaUoD,'  whiah 
was  eo  Bucoeaeful  as  to  reach  a  second  edition  in  the  next  year.  The 
abolition  of  the  Russian  system  of  serfage  afterwards  beoame  the 
leading  objaot  of  hia  life ;  and  whan  the  Russian  govemmeut,  towards 
tlw  close  of  Alexander's  reign,  entered  on  a  retrograde  policy,  he 
became  asaodated  with  the  aeoret  sooietiea  which  then  ainrn&g  np  in 
groat  profosioD.  He  was  abroad  on  foreign  travel  at  the  time  that 
the  great  outbreak  of  theae  associations  was  suddenly  eaused  by  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Nioolai  in  1825,  and  terminated  in  their 
total  defeat  and  the  destnictioa  of  the  principal  otHispinitorB.  Tui^ 
tiav  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  he  has  since  resided 
abroad,  chiefly  ai  Paris,  on  remnants  of  property  saved  to  him  by  his 
brotbar  Alexander.  In  1847  he  publiahed  at  Paris  a  work  in  three 
Tolumei),  in  French,  entitled  '  Russia  and  the  Russians,'  and  in  1848  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Russia  at  the  present  Crisis.*  These  works,  whioh 
are  written  with  mueh  eloquence  and  spirit,  are  directed  against  the 
Una  of  polioy  adopted  bj  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  which  the  author 
considend  as  aacrifioing  the  real  interests  of  Russia  to  a  Quizotto 
defence  of  leaitimist  and  in  Mrticular  of  Austrian  ideas. 

*  TDBUBNEY,  IVAN,  a  Buasian  author  of  rising  reputation,  first 
mad*  himsalf  known  "by  Nma  poama  published  in  1848  and  1846,  and 
afterwards  became  a  oontribator  to  the  '  Sovremennik,'  or  '  Contem- 
porary,' a  leading  periodical  of  St.  Petersburg,  first  established  hy 
Piuhkin.  A  seriea  of  articles  by  Turgenev  in  1862,  entitled  'Zapiski 
Okhotnika,'  or  '  Papers  of  a  Sportsmsn,'  attracted  so  mueh  attention 
that  they  were  republished  separately,  have  run  through  several 
•difctooB,  and  have  since  been  banalated  into  French,  Oerman,  and 
Eagliab,  the  latter  however  merely  from  tiia  F^noh  version.  Tbtj 
are  entitled  '  Russian  Life  in  the  Interior,  or  the  Experiences  of  a 
Sportsman,  edited  by  J.  D.  Heiklejohn,'  Edinburgh,  1866.  TurgeneVs 
sketches  of  the  Ruaatan  serCi,  like  those  of  the  English  peasant^  in 
Miss  Mitford's '  Tillage,'  though  esesedbgly  pleasant  in  themsdves, 
have  the  defeet  of  only  giving  the  beat  aide  of  the  origfnaL 

TUBGOT,  ANNE-ROBERT-JACQUES,  was  bom  in  Rais  on  the 
lOih  of  May  17S7.  He  was  descend«l  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
fsmiliee  in  Normandy  :  his  father,  Michel-Etienne  Targot,  was  Pru- 
dent anz  Beqadtas  du  Palais  and  afterwards  Prevdt  dee  Harehands, 
eonnoillor  of  state,  and  flrat  president  of  the  Great  Connoil ;  and  his 
great-great-grandfather,  Jacquea  Tnrgot,  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  noblesao  in  Normandy  in  the  States  of  1614.  Being  the  youngest 
of  three  mmib,  Tur^t  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ecclesiastical 
pmfiMsfnn,  for  which  hia  taite  for  study,  the  modesty  and  simplictty 
of  his  manners,  and  a  sort  of  timidity  whioh  kept  him  aloof  from 
dissipation,  appeared  to  fit  him.  But  he  very  early  formed  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  be  an  ecoleaiaatic.  With  his  passion  for  soieDce,  as  well  as 
Uteratare  and  poetry,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  having  obtained  his 
fathu^B  eonaent  to  his  plan  of  not  entering  the  ohurch,  be  would  have 
dosirad  no  other  employment  than  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  But 
Targot  resolved,  without  discarding  his  ftrourita  pursuits,  to  adopt  a 
mors  active  employment  than  that  of  a  mere  man  of  letters  or  sdenoe. 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profeaaion  of  the  bar,  or  the  robe,  as 
it  waa  oUled  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  he  selected  that  branch 
or  department,  the  members  of  which  used  to  be  called  Masters  of 
Requesta  (Uattres  dea  Bsqudtes).  Ths  mattres  des  requdtea  seem 
originallj  to  have  beoi  magistrateB  who  laid  the  written  requeata  or 
patitiona  of  parties  befcm  the  khig'a  eoondl  presided  over  by  the 
chancellor.  The  term  afterwards  uso  eame  to  signify  thoae  members 
of  the  profieaaion  of  the  robe,  or  bar,  whose  business  it  waa  to  make  a 
verbal  report  of  cases  before  the  council  of  atate.  ('  Dictionnaire  de 
rAcadAnieFraD$alie,'art  'Requdte.')  It  wonldappMr  indeed  that  the 
busineBi  ofa  mattro  de  requfites,  as  followed  hj  Turgo^  corresponded 
in  some  respects  with  that  of  a  ooonsel  In  England  practising  before  the 
privy  Gouiunl;  vrith  this  difference  however,  tiiat  the  maltres  dea 
reqnAtea  ware  not  employed  by  partfaa  or  tm  them,  but  bj  and  fbr 
theoourt:  eo  that  in  some  respects  they  reaemUfld  rather  onrmasten 
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in  Chancery ;  with  this  difiEimnae  b|{^  tliat  t3w  Iboter  In  Chaxtoeiy'i 
report  is  written ;  and  neither  spoken  nor  yet  read  by  himsdf. 

In  1761  Turgot  was  appointed  int«ndant  of  Limoges.  The  office  of 
intendont  of  a  province  in  Franoe,  before  the  Revolution,  was  an 
administrative  offloe.  Turgot  had,  witii  a  view  of  preparing  himself 
fbr  the  duties  of  his  new  offioa^  apedaUy  studied  thoae  branches  of 
■oisnoe  wliich  bad  most  xdatfam  to  them,  particularly  snob  of  the 
physical  and  matiiematioal  adanoea  aa  applied  to  agrionlture,  to  mann- 
faoturea,  to  commerce,  and  the  construction  of  public  works.  During 
the  thirteen  years  that  the  provinoe  of  the  Limousin  waa  under  the 
adminiatratton  of  Turgot,  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  imposts, 
the  making  of  roads,  iSm  militia,  tiie  providing  of  subsistence  for  the 
peoide,  and  the  protection  of  oonunooe,  were  the  principal  objeots  of 
his  labouiK  He  also  applied  himaelf  to  give  activity  to  the  Sooiety  of 
Agriculture  of  Limoges,  and  to  direct  its  labours  towarda  a  usefol 
end ;  he  caused  the  midwives,  who  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
to  be  properly  instmcted ;  he  secured  to  the  people,  during  epidemics, 
the  assistance  of  skilful  phyaiciana;  and  heiutroduoed  into  his  distriot 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  the  people  at  first  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sort  of  food  unfit  for  mui ;  but  Target  overcame  tlufr  pre- 
judtcea  by  using  them  at  his  ovm  table. 

Turgot's  plane  for  the  *  repartition  des  impAt^'  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  '  oorv^ei^'  the  old  contrivance  for  the  repair  of  roada  and 
bridges,  deserve,  on  account  of  their  importance,  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  landa  of  Target's  province  of  the  Limousin 
was  &rmed  by  '  metayers,'  whom  the  owner  of  the  land  fiirnubed 
with  the  seed,  cattle,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  evarytbing  necei- 
saiy  for  the  eultivation  of  the  farm.  Under  this  form  of  cultivationi 
Condoroet  says,  it  waa  veiy  difficult  to  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  which  waa  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  in  other  words,  the  interest,  or  rather  profits, 
of  the  capital  advanced  in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  implementa  of  hus- 
bandry, as  well  as  the  wsges  of  labour,  and  that  portion  which 
remained  after  such  payment  in  the  shape  or  under  the  name  of 
'  produit  net,'  or  rent  But  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  above 
account,  the  metayers  bore  only  the  character  of  labourers,  witliout 
in  uiy  degree  partaking  of  that  of  capitalists.  Consequently,  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  went  to  them  must  be  considered  simply  as 
the  wages  of  laboor;  while  what  went  to  the  proprietors  consisted  at 
once  of  the  rent  and  the  profits  of  capital. 

Instead  of  the  impMs  or  land-tax  being  raised  upon  that  part  of  the 
whole  produce  whioh  could  be  justly  considered  as  produit-net  or  ren^ 
the  only  part  whioh  cossistentiy  with  justice  and  with  sound  prinoI< 
pies  of  public  economy  can  be  subjected  to  taxation,  the  tu  was 
imposed  and  levied  without  reference  to  that,  and  a  part,  probably  the 
prindpal  part  of  the  tax,  operated  aa  a  tax  upon  labour  and  capital. 
Turgot  laboured  long  and  ardentiy,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter — a  measure  which  he  considered  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  he  remarked,  that  no  man  who  really  believed 
the  'impdt  territoiiaV  or  land-tax,  properly  apportioned,  impracticable 
or  unjust,  could  possess  sound  views  on  adminiatration.  Turgot  seems 
to  have  conndered  that  the  best  mode  of  levying  the  land-tax  waa  to 
take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent.  Ha  seems  also  to  have  coo- 
iidered  that  this  tu^  properiy  ^>pwtioBed  and  levied,  would  tapn- 
sede  the  neceasi^  of  all  otoisr  taxes.  He  saj^  "A  fixed  law  might 
terminate  for  ever  all  disputes  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  particularly  by  fixing  one  scale  for  war  ud  anotiwr  for 
peace.  Arrangements  would  be  made  in  consequence  in  purohaGss 
and  aalea,  and  the  part  of  the  rent  that  bears  the  tax  would  no  longer 
be  purchased,  any  more  than  the  ahare  of  the  cur4.  At  the  end  of 
Borne  l^e  it  is  very  true  that  nobody  woidd  pay  taxea.  But  tiie  king 
would  be  proprietor  of  a  proportional  part  iS  the  revenue  of  all  the 
land.  This  revenue  would  increase  with  the  riches  of  the  nation; 
and  if  this  increase  of  wealth  increased  wants  there  would  be  a  rafi- 
deucy  to  Bupply  them.  The  richea  of  the  king  would  be  the  measure 
of  the  riches  at  the  nation;  and  the  adminiatration,  always  affected 
hj  the  reaction  of  its  errors,  would  oonatantiy  be  instructed  by  ttte 
simple  calculation  of  the  jsoduei  of  the  tam."  ('  CEovM  de  Tuigo^' 
torn,  iv.,  p.  256.) 

Another  great  object  of  Target's  labours  ww  to  deliver  the  Limoou 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  corre^ ;  which  eonauted  in  the 
repair  of  the  highroads  by  the  compulstwy  labour  of  t^  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  This  impost  prened  directly  and  exela> 
uvely  on  thepoor man,  the la^noiple  having  been adi^ted  of  axaetiitg 
it  in  kind.  Tiu  hardsh^  was  extrMoe:  men  who  had  only  ttielr  d^a 
vragea  to  live  oa  were  eui^idled  to  work  without  wages;  tiie  baaati 
necesBaty  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  were  taken  away  from  their 
work  without  regard  to  the  ^amveniencss  thereby  oooarioned. 
Beaides  thii^  the  roads  were  made  with  iU-wilL  Tlie  woAmen  were 
iporant  of  the  art  of  road-making;  so  that  the  fraqnent  repaira  of 
ue  roada,  ather  made  badly  or  with  bad  materia  were  aeoesaary 
oonBaqoaiMK  Tncgot  propOMd  to  ^  *  oonmmaaDtfis'  adjoioiDg  the 
high-roads  to  have  the  woric  dene  by  eetthaei  By  tide  means  the 
original  ooDatruotion  4^  the  roads  WM  at  onoe  wan  substanttal  and 
more  economical,' and  tbej  covld  be  kept  vp  afterwarda  at  a  less  eost 
Thus  those  fiMtureactf  the  onnte  that  inmUad  ouiMiaiiritenilpeplnd 
■erritade  disappeared.  Thenignrtg^g^^^ft^j^^^l^ 
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ing  the  eontraotw  still  ronuinvd,  for  it  wm  bejond  the  power  of  u 
iutondant  to  ftlter  it. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XT.  a  wider  field  wu  opened  for  the  execution 
of  Torgot'a  enUi^ed  and  benefioent  policy.  The  itate  of  France, 
oppreMtd  and  exliwisted  by  «n  aeoomulatiou  of  aboeae,  demanded  a 
r^inning  mlnktar :  and  the  public  Toioe  called  Toivot  to  tba  higheet 
offloM^  aa  a  man  who  united  to  all  the  knowledjsa  whieh  la  the  reaolt 
of  itady  tbe  experienos  acqoired  by  haUta  of  barineo.  He  waa  at 
first  appointed  mimster  of  the  marine ;  bat  after  oontimiing  only  a 
month  in  this  aitnatioD,  in  which  he  felt  that  he  wanted  muon  of  the 
III  rifennij  knowledge,  he  reoeived  the  appointment  of  comptroller- 
general  of  fioanee,  an  employment  for  which  all  the  labonia  of  his 
prev  ktOB  life  had  prepared  him.  The  comptroller-geneial  of  finance 
was  then  prime  miniater  of  Franoe. 

In  hia  letter  to  the  kmg  of  tlie  24th  of  August  177*,  Tnrgot  said, 
"  I  confine  myself  at  present.  Sire,  to  remind  you  of  these  three  words 
— DO  bankruptcy,  no  augmentation  of  imposts,  no  loans.  To  fulfil 
these  three  eonditionBf"  he  aaya,  "  there  ia  but  one  means :  to  reduce 
the  ezpendttnre  below  the  receipt,  and  auffioiently  below  it  to  be  able 
to  economise  every  year  twenty  milliona,  in  order  to  clear  off  the  old 
debte.  Without  that  the  first  cannon  fired  will  force  the  state  to  a 
bonkmptoy."  He  then  explained  at  some  length  the  means  which  he 
considered  the  beat  for  efEtcling  the  oaring  In  ijueation,  and  tiioa 
concluded : — "  These  are  the  pdnts  which  your  miyesty  has  parmitted 
me  to  recall  to  you.  Your  nwjesty  will  not  fiamt  that  in  aceaptiog 
the  place  of  comptroller^enenil,  I  felt  all  the  nuue  ot  the  confidflnce 
with  which  yon  honoured  mei  I  felt  that  you  intrusted  to  me  the 
happineaa  of  your  people,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  care 
of  rendering  your  person  and  jour  authority  beloTcd ;  bat  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  all  the  danger  to  which  I  exposed  myself.  I  foresaw  Uiat 
I  should  have  to  contend  alone  against  abuaea  of  eray  kind,  agdnst 
the  efforts  of  those  who  gain  fay  those  abnasi^  aaalnat  the  vaam  of 
prejudices  whidi  are  opposed  to  all  rsftem,  and  whuh  are  aopowerfal 
a  means  in  the  hands  of  interested  persons  to  etenaUss  cueovdera. 
I  shall  even  have  to  struggle  against  the  oatmal  goodness,  agauut  tiie 
generosity  of  your  majeaty,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  most  dear  to 
you.  I  ^all  be  feared,  even  hated,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  court, 
by  all  who  solicit  fitvours;  aud  th^  will  impute  to  me  all  the  refosals, 
they  will  represent  me  as  a  honh  man  {dvr),  beoaaia  I  shall  haTS 
rejnvsentcd  to  your  majesty  that  you  ought  not  to  enrich  eren  thoae 
whom  you  love  at  the  expense  of  the  aulntance  of  your  people.  That 
people  to  whom  I  shall  have  sacrificed  myaelf  are  to  easily  deceived, 
that  perhaps  I  shall  incur  tiieir  hatred  by  the  very  measures  which  I 
ahyi  employ  in  their  defenoe.  I  shall  be  calumniated,  aud  perhaps 
with  aufficimit  ^pearance  of  truth  to  deprive  me  of  the  confitunce  of 
your  majesty.  I  Btiould  not  regret  the  loss  of  a  idaca  to  which  I  nerar 
raised  my  expectations.  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up  as  aoon  as  I  con  do 
longer  hope  to  be  naefiil  in  it ;  but  your  esteem,  the  reputation  of 
integrity,  the  public  good-will,  which  have  determined  your  ohoica  in 
my  favour,  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Your  majesty  will  remember 
that  it  is  on  the  fiiith  of  your  promises  that  I  undertake  a  harden 
psrh^M  above  my  strength;  that  it  is  to  you  peiwaislly,  to  the 
honest  the  just,  and  good  man,  rather  than  to  the  \iag.  that  I  Mve 
myself  up." 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Turgot  vros  the  establiahment  of  a 
trade  in  com  in  the  interior  of  tbe  Jdcgdom.  He  threw  down  those 
artificial  barriers,  in  the  construction  of  which  man  had  employed  a 
prarertad  ingenui^,  to  prevent  one  province  which  might  chance  to 
UbouF  under  a  temporary  fiunioe  arising  from  a  bad  hanrast  from 
bemg  relieved  by  the  auperabnndaace  of  a  more  fortunate  district,  uid 
thus  conetsntly  retain  some  part  of  the  kingdom  in  mitsiy  and  distress, 
and  at  the  same  time  cramp  the  energies  and  t^iminiih  the  reaouroM 
of  the  whole.  He  felt  at  the  same  time  how  much  perfect  freedom  in 
external  trade  in  corn  would  add  to  the  oecurity  of  sobsistenoa, 
but  he  knew  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  whsD  snob  a  measure 
could  ba  attempted  with  soeoesB.  &sldcs  the  natriotinu  on  the  &«e 
paaaaga  of  com  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  thera  were 
numerous  local  restrictions  and  exactions,  most  of  which  {auoh  as  the 
axclunve  privilege  of  bakers,  the  '  banality  '  of  milla,  &o.)  were 
Toiiov^  dtuing  Tntgot's  admmistration.  He  also  pa«ed  a  law 
^oli^ing  the  oorv^  throughout  ftanos,  a  kw  which,  with  the 
obmotwiBtio  infatuation  of  the  privUaged  classes,  who  would  give  op 
Mtbhig  taU  it  was  too  late,  wss  revoked  unmedistely  after  fiirgot's 
removal  from  office.  By  these  diflbrent  Uwb,  the  s^tnde  of  the 
iohatatants  of  the  rural  districts  was  nearly  destroyed.  Tumt  also 
ohtdishedmostof  the  nstrictioDs  sud  exclusive  privileges  under  which 
the  hihahitiuts^  the  towns  suffered.  Freedom  of  trade  was  granted 
*o  «^  ^ass-works  of  Normandy,  which,  being  obliged  to  supp^  Paris 
«id  Rouen  with  a  certain  quantity  of  glass  at  a  low  price^  would  have 
danved  no  advantage  from  laringing  Uieir  manafactore  to  perfection, 
and  had  mmdned  in  that  state  of  mediocrity  to  which  oppreMive  laws 
ouidenm  all  the  maaofiMtnrM  which  have  the  mlatotane  to  be 
snbjected  to  thtoi. 

In  regard  to  his  financial  operations,  the  characteristioa  of  Turgot's 
■o^Mistration  were  «Kaotn«M  in  paymsnte,  fidelity  to  engsgements, 
a  reduction  of  expenditnre  whenever  it  could  be  efiboted  without 
Hardsup  and  mjustioe.  Pensiona  were  three  years  in  artear:  Tuigot 
caused  two  years  to  be  paid  at  once  of  aU  those  which  did  not  eiosed 


400  llvres;  that  Is,  of  all  which  wen  neoesaary  for  the  aubaistenoe  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  bad  bean  granted.  Ten  millions  due  for 
advances  made  to  tiie  colonies  bad  bean  payable  for  five  yean,  and 
the  payment  of  them  had  been  suspended.  Turgot  paid  at  first 
1,600,000  livrss,  and  secured  a  million  yearly  for  the  payment  of  the 
rest  Tlie  finanes  appointmeots  had  bean  nraltiplied  with  the  aole 
object  of  proooring  a  temporary  supply  by  the  first  aole  of  offices. 
Host  of  the  offices  were  douUa.  Turgot  proposed  to  reduce  the 
double  <Aoes  to  a  single  one;  to  make  the  fonotionary  whose  office 
was  retained  reimburse  him  whose  office  was  abolished;  and  when 
one  person  held  two  plaoes^  to  suppreos  the  ssloty  of  ons  of  them. 

**  Such,"  observss  Coadorost,  *'bad  been  the  operations,  such  were 
the  views  of  H.  Tnigot ;  and  it  wss  thus  that,  while  they  aooaaed  him 
of  not  knowing  finanoe,  appanotly  to  otmsole  themselves  for  the 
superiority  which  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  all  the  imp<»^ 
tant  parts  of  the  administration,  he  had  augmented  the  puUie  revenue 
without  putting  on  a  new  impoat,  and  sAsr  having  snppieased  or 
diminished  several ;  and  that  without  having  leoouras  to  new  imoM, 
he  had  made  rep»mcnta  and  diminished  the  dobk  All  those  lahoura 
had  been  the  work  of  twen^  months;  and  two  attacks  of  gout,  an 
hwadltaiy  malady  in  the  family  of  M.  Turgot^  had  hindered  him  for 
several  months  from  carrying  oa  his  plana.  The  forced  labour  to 
which  his  seal  for  the  public  good  had  mode  him  devote  himself  at 
the  peril  of  hia  lib  had  ravdongod  these  attacks,  and  rendered  than 
dNigSRMM."  ('Tiede]LT^U8o^'pp.ll5,116.) 

In  shorty  thoae  nun  irf  all  luika  and  ewy  profsssion  who  ■uWstod 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  without  petfotming  sny  service  in  return, 
who  lived  by  abuses — nobles,  courtiers,  finanders^  fumers  of  the 
revenue— all  united  in  a  powerful  confsdaracy  against  Turgot^  andsuo* 
cesded  in  driving  him  from  his  offloe  after  he  hod  held  it  not  two  yeato. 

After  his  retiremeot  from  office  he  occupied  himself  lees  than  for- 
merly with  pclitkal  nudt«c%  partionbdy  wtth  nudi  as  had  roteenc* 
to  the  govennient  and  the  laws  of  Fkanoa.  The  aoianeas  to  whidi  he 
now  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  were  the  physioal  and  msthematicaL 
He  likewise  continued  to  Indulge  his  early  taste  for  litetitaze  and 
poetry.  He  had  never  lost  the  habit  of  maUng  versss — an  amuse- 
ment v«y  valuable  to  him  in  hia  joumeya  and  daring  the  aleepleaa 
nighto  oaused  by  the  gonfc  Bak  he  seldom  ahowed  his  veciss .  a  few 
fragmsnts  were  made  pablio,  and  wars  attributed  by  the  critics  to 
ToUslre.  All  that  waaknowa  of  Ua  luanteations  in  that  dqpartaubt 
was  a  riogla  Iiatin  vam^  intoided  for  the  portndt  of  EVankUit— 

"  Bripoit  e»lc  folmeti,  aeeptromqae  tyrsnniB." 

Among  tbe  maoy  poinbi  m  which  Toigot  was  in  advance  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  age,  there  ia  none  thai  will  strike  su  English  reader 
nan  than  the  viaw  he  took  of  the  Amctlcan  war  as  compared  with 
the  views  even  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  oon temporary  English 
statesmen  on  tiutt  anl^ect.  Eno  Burke,  who  saw  farthw  than  the 
othsn^  had  not  admitted  into  his  calculation  the  oonsidecation  of  the 
most  remote  poariUlity  of  tiie  ultimate  independenee  a£  the  cokxiies. 
Turgot^s '  U^moiie '  on  the  American  war  oontsins  views  on  the  nature 
<^  colonies  that  have  been  leoognised  unco  bj  tite  soundest  thinkers 
on  thoae  subjects  as  eorrsat  onsa.  Hia  woik  on  the  laws  ag^t  usury 
eoBtaina  alnioat  all  that  ia  valuaUe  in  Bontham'a  Latten  cm  the  usury 
laws,  written  many  years  later :  not  that  Benthsm  copied  Turgot ;  he 
probably  did  not  know  of  his  work;  but  the  fact  is  as  stated.  His 
article  'Fondation,'  also  in  the  'B^ycloptfdia^'  eontdnsmany  idesa 
which  were  new  at  the  time^  and  aoBM^  the  aoandnm  of  wtaieh  haa 
not  yet  been  overthrown. 

The  principsl  isuU  that  was  attributed  to  Turgot  aa  a  statesman 
was  want  of  addraai^  a  vbtrgt  andnat  which  he  warmly  defiuida  him- 
self  in  his  Irtter  to  Dr.  Prioe^  who  had  sent  him  the  new  edition  of 
his  *  Observatimis  on  Civil  Idberty,^  in  which  Price  had  "suppressed 
the  imputation  of  want  of  address,  which  he  had  inserted  in  his 
'  Additional  Oboervationa.' "  Bnt  as  «re  ore  informed  by  his  biographers 
that  Turgot  could  not  diioemble  his  hatred  for  knavea,  his  contempt 
for  cowardice  or  baseneaa ;  that  thoae  sentimanta  invduntarOly  ahowed 
themselvfls  on  his  oountenanoe ;  even  when  we  take  alone  with  thia 
what  these  friendly  biographers  add,  that  aa  th^  were  only  the  oon- 
se^uence  of  his  love  for  mankind,  they  neither  inspired  him  with  a 
spirit  of  injustice  nor  of  vengesnoe :  yet  when  we  considsor  of  what 
matowfals  that  portion  at  his  oountiyman  wars  oompoaod  wtth  whom 
he  must  have  eome  chieffy  In  etmtact  sa  prims  minister  of  Ficanoo,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  made  Umealf  many  ensmiea;  and  that 
want  of  address  was  imputed  to  Um  even  by  thoea  who  vrere  not  his 
enemies.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  chane  may  derogate  from  his 
olum  to  practical  talent  in  atatasmanship.  It  leavea  untouched  hia 
character  as  a  atsteaman  for  reach  of  intelleotual  vision,  for  purity 
and  benevdence  of  intantioi^  fat  ondevlatiDg  odheronoo  to  prindpla 
hitherto  unrivalled. 

Tnrgot^a  attacks  of  gout  before  his  ministry  had  been  painful,  bai 
not  dangerous.  Th»  violent  and  inoasaant  labour  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  In  the  midst  cf  thess  attsoks  during  his  ministry  changed  the 
nature  of  them ;  and  when  he  was  restored  to  leisure,  it  was  too  late 
for  repose  to  repair  the  mischief  tiwt  had  bean  done.  The  atta^ 
become  more  and  more  frequenl^  and  at  last  he  ssnk  undsr  them. 
His  last  attack,  wliich  was  long  and  ssvere,  did  not  impair  hia  mind 
Bor  even  his  tempar.  "He  only  displayed  tointtds  his  frienA,"  aaja 
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Condoraet,  "a  more  lively  aense  of  th«  attentioiw  ihey  ahoved  liim ; 
and  bit  apirit  baheld  with  tranquillity  tha  approadi  of  the  moment 
wheB>  according  to  the  eternal  law*  of  natore,  it  waa  about  to  fill  in 
anothar  aplMre  the  place  wfatoh  tluMa  lawi  had  mariud  ont  tar  ik" 
(•Vlad»H.Targot,'p.206.)   He  died  onthe  20tli  of  Hareh  1781. 

Tbe  followliig  aro  the  toineipBl  worka  of  Turgot :— Arttclei  In  the 
EnoI;oopMie— '  E^mologie,'  '  Exiatano^'  *  ExpanaibiUt^'  •  Foirea  et 
Mafchw,' '  Fondations ;  *  *  Eloge  de  H.  da  Qooma; ; '  numerooa  otBdol 
ktter%  memoirs,  and  proj^  loia,  ^ta,  tta,  :  'R^flexlona  aur  la  For- 
mation et  la  Diatribation  dea  Bi^eaaei;*  'Lettreab  H. le Cootrdleur* 
Gdndral  inr  le  CoDBnwtw  dea  Onina;*  'Rxtmalon  da  la  liberty  da 

Comioaroe  das  Cdoniaa;'  *Iiettra&lL  .UidTedaBoebefDrt;* 

*  Lettre  &  K.  I'Abb^  Terray  anr  la  Uar^oe  dea  Fera ;  *  '  Sor  la  Praodie 
de  la  Laogne  Franjaiae  et  la  VeraiAoation  H^trique ; '  *  It  M.  de  C.  aur 
Je  Livra  de  rEnoit;*  a  complimentary  Letter  to  Dean  Taoker  on  the 
oocaaion  of  H.  Torgot'a  tranalating  into  French  Tooker'a  work,  entitled 
'  The  Caae  of  going  to  War  for  the  Sake  of  Trad^  oonudered  in  a 
ITmrUa^l'  [ToouB,  JoatAS.] 

Condoree^  m  faia  Life  of  Turgot,  givea.  a  good  many  oidnione  and 
apaoulationB  in  metapfayvoa,  morale,  and  legiuation,  which  formed,  he 
■ays,  datadied  portions  of  a  great  work  which  Totgot  had  projected, 
but  which  he  had  not  even  b^n  to  write,  and  were  gathwed  by 
Condorcet  from  hie  converaation. 

(  Fie  dt  Manntwr  Tvrgot  {dk  CondorceiV  Londret,  1784 ;  Minoirtt 
twr  WVi$  ttla  Omrraga  ae  M,  Ttamt,  MMiln  dSat,  par  Dapoat 
daNteoan^FliaadeIphbsl788;  Oewmid$M,Tmrgot,Mimulndfaat, 
9  Tola.  Sto,  TwiBt  1808.) 

TUBN£3nS,  ADKU.K,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  French 
acholora  of  the  16th  oentury.  Hie  French  name  waa  Toumeboeuf, 
and  acme  writera,  aa  Campeter  and  Uaokeude^  have  maintained  that 
thia  ia  only  a  Frenah  tranalation  of  the  Engliah  name  Tnmbull,  and 
that  Tnrnabaa  waa  the  aon  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  aottted  in  ITor- 
mandy.  The  oommMi  aeeoonk  howerer  is  that  he  waa  bom  In  1613, 
at  Lea  Andalya  in  Ntamandy,  and  in  hia  eleventh  year  he  waa  aent 
to  Paria  to  be  edueatad.  Uia  uncommon  talenta,  oombined  with  hia 
inde&tigable  AWigtmi^  goon  raised  him  above  all  his  fallow-atudenta, 
and  he  to  aaid  on  many  ooeadona  to  have  ahown  more  knowledge  than 
hia  maatara.  After  the  completion  of  his  etndiea  he  waa  for  acme 
lime  engaged  in  teaaUng  the  andent  langoagea  at  Toolouaa,  nntU  in 
1S47  ho  waa  appointed  profieiaor  of  Greek  at  Faria,  whither  hia  name 
and  that  of  A.  Horetus  attraoted  atodenta  from  all  parta  of  Europa 
Id  16£2  ha  undertook  in  oonjunctiou  with  William  Morel  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Printing  Eatabliehment  of  Paria  for  QraA  bou^ 
bat  after  the  lapee  of  three  yeara  ha  raaignad  thli  ofltoa  §at  that  of 
Boyal  Profeaaor.  Notwithatandiog  the  many  brilliant  aflhra  that  were 
made  to  him  in  aeveral  foreign  good  trie*,  he  ranainad  at  Paria  nntil 
Ua  dmth,  on  the  12th  of  Jane  1566. 

Seldom  had  a  adiolar  In  hia  lifetime  enjoyed  todh  a  anlreraal  and 
buly  European  reputation  aa  Tumeboh  He  waa  a  man  of  a  dMdent, 
naodeat,  and  Tory  amiable  ehat«ot«>,  and  no  one  who  koaw  him  eoold 
help  ^M""'t"g  attached  to  htm.  Beoxy  Sta^Moa  la  sapotfeed  to  have 
■aid:  "Tomebna  pleaaaa  emybody  baoanaa  he  does  not  plaaaa  him< 
adfi"  In  hia  learned  conttoveiaiaB  however  with  Ramaa  and  Bodi- 
nina,  ha  ia  aometimea  aa  aevera  aa  he  waa  natural^  gentle.  Aa  a 
adiolar  he  waa  not  Infeiiw  to  any  of  hia  oontemporarMa :  even  on  the 
day  hia  marriage  he  ooold  not  abateln  firam  devoting  a  few  hoara 
to  hia  atudiaa.  Hia  worka  oonaM  of  philological  diaeertaHona,  aome 
of  wbiA  ai*  pdMj^oal,  oritloal  eommaiitariaa  on  wloaa  andant 
antbm^aiidtnndKtioiiaofOreafcwtttafalntoLattB.  maoriUelBma 
are  getwrally  maaterlyf  but,  like  moat  great  critioa,  he  waa  too  fond 
ta  making  oonjactnxal  emendationa.  Hii  lAtin  trandationa  are  among 
the  moat  elegant  and  oorrect  thai  have  been  made.  Hia  Greek  trana- 
lation  of  Ctoero'a  eaaay  'De  Fato'  ia  a  proof  of  hia  thotooglk  know- 
ladga  ot  tha  GraA  langoagA  Moat  of  hia  wo^  all  of  wbloh 
nmaarad  amratoly  and  at  dUIbrenfe  tbne^  ooUaoted  and  pnb- 
Bibed  after  hii  death  hw  hia  aaeond  aoo,  Stephen  Tamobtw,  under  the 
tiOah  '  Adxiaai  Tnmebi  Opera,*  Stiaabarg,  8  Tola,  f<dio,  1600.  Beaidea 
the  worka  contained  In  tbia  oolleetion,  he  wrote  aavaral  othara^  the 
beat  of  whi<diarehia  'Advemria,'  coudatingof  8  vola.  4lo,  the  third 
of  which  waa  edited  after  hia  death  by  hia  aon  Adrian  Tomeboa. 
Tba  fliat  editioa  of  tha  firat  two  v<dQnMa  appeared  at  Paria  in 
1S64.  Uwaaaamaltimaa  re[dnted,bat  tha  baat  aditian  ia  thafcof 
foUo. 

(Mio^ren,  JfAaoirsr.  toL  8B;  TtSaiSar,  Boga  dt$  Satam ;  compare 
Uackanai^  Scotch  Writera  j  Baziua,  (Momatt.) 

TUUNER*  DAWSON,  a  diatinguiihed  botaniat,  waa  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  I6th  century,  and  apent  tha  greater  ptwtiott  <^ 
UBlifea6a>aatTannoath,inKot«olk.  Although  Ee  haa  attandad  to 
all  departmenta  of  botany,  he  la  aapedally  diatinguiahed  far  Ua 
knowledge  of  eryptogamic  planta.  Hia  Siat  w«^  waa  *  A  Synopaia  of 
the  British  Fnid,'  wmch  waa  pabliihed  in  London,  in  two  volumaa  in 
1602.  In  1804  he  pnbliahed  an  aooount  of  the  moaaea  of  Irdand, 
under  tha  title  'Jluaooloria  Hibomia»  ^Mlepom.*  In  1808  ha  pob- 
liahed  a  work  in  folio  with  lUnalraliana,  anlitlad  '  Fna^  w  eoloarad 
figorea  and  deacriptiona  of  the  Flanta  of  the  gawu  Foeoa,*  TUa  woric 
waa  in  three  volumea.  In  1800  appeared  a  amaller  work  in  4to,  em- 
InadtigB htatoiy  of  varioua  forma  of  aea-weedii with  the  title ' Biitory 
oitheVnd.'  HaalBopubUahedanaoooantof 'AToorlnNoffmaody/ 
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2  Tol&,  royal  Svo. ;  '  Trevee,  and  its  Architectural  Remains  '  Sepul- 
chral Bominiacenoea  of  Tarroouth '  Historical  Sketchea  of  Cdater 
Caatle;*  and  *  Analyaea  of  Engli^,  French,  and  Roman  History.'  In 
many  at  hia  laboura  and  travda  ha  waa  aaaodated  with  the  late  Ur. 
Lewu  Waatoi  DiUwyn,  of  Swauaea,  and  in  oonjanotioa  with  him, 
'The  Botanlat'a  Quide  throurii  England  and  WalM,'  waa  pabliihed  in 
1816.  Thia  work  waa  one  of  great  interest  to  the  botanist,  giving  the 
localities  in  which  planta  ind^enoua  to  England  and  Walra  could  be 
found.  Hr.  Tamer  waa  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooiety  in 
1802.  he  waa  also  one  of  the  early  Fellows  of  tiie  linniean  Society, 
and  he  haa  had  conferred  apon  him  many  toreiga  honours.  Be  has 
not  now  for  many  years  published  anything  on  botany.   [Sopp  1 

TURNER,  EDWARD,  a  diatioguuhed  chemist,  waa  bom  in  Soot- 
land  in  1788,  and  educated  in  Edmborgh  for  the  medical  profesaion. 
He  took  hia  degree  of  M.D.,  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  but 
devoted  himaelf  to  the  ktudy  of  chemistiy.  At  the  opening  of 
Universi^  College,  then  the  London  Univeraify,  in  1838,  he  waa 
i^pdnted  to  tha  diair  of  ohemialry,  a  position  ha  ocoaptad  till  hia 
death.  He  waa  duafly  known  as  a  wmer  on  tiia  acdenoe  or  chemlitry, 
by  Ida  *  Elements  of  ChemistTy,'  a  book  which  haa  gone  through  seven 
or  dght  editions,  and  ia  remarkablie  for  the  comprehensive  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  the  whole  adenoe  of  ehemistry  ia  Seated.  Although 
Dr.  Turner  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day,  he  embodied  the  reaulta  of  bia  labours  hi  the  soeoeesiva 
editiona  ofhla  woric;  and  ha  wrote  aome  minsraloglsal  artldlea  for  the 
'  Peony  Cyd^Media.  Ha  diiefly  worked  at  tha  department  known  aa 
inraganie  chemiatty,  and  more  eapeciaOy  employed  himaelf  in  perfeoting 
the  atomic  theory,  and  the  lawa  of  ctKnbination  of  elements.  It  was 
through  bla  labours  that  many  of  tiie  equivalent  numbers  of  the 
elements  were  estabUihed.  Ha  waa  not  laaa  auooessful  aa  a  lecturer 
than  a  vrriter,  and  few  men  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  they  poaaeased  to  otbera  than  waa  odiiUted  l)y  Dr. 
Tamer.  In  aariy  £fe  he  was  subjeet  to  diaeaae  of  tiie  longa^  and 
aubaequentiy  auffisred  from  intense  dyapepaia.  In  January  1630,  he 
waaadaed  with  inflammatkm  of  the  longa,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
Febroary  following.  He  waa  much  beloved  by  the  studenta  of  hia 
elaaa  at  UDivernty  College,  and  three  handrad  of  them  followed  him 
to  his  graven  A  marUa  oust  of  him  waa  placed  in  tiie  library  of  the 
oollege,  the  ooat  bdng  defrayed  by  snbacriptiona  from  hia  pupila. 

TURNER,  JOSEPH  UALLORD  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  at  No.  26, 
ICaiden-Una,  Covent  Garden,  where  hia  fitther  carried  on  business  aa 
a  haiFdreaser.  The  year,  aa  well  aa  the  month  of  Turaei^s  birth  haa 
been  dUbrently  given ;  idl  that  is  oertainly  known  reepecting  either  is 
that  hia  baptiam  ia  entered  on  the  register  of  the  parish  diiuoh  of  St 
Panl's^  Covent  Garden,  as  having  taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Uay, 
177fi.  [It  ia  now  known  that  he  was  oom  on  the  2STd  of  April, 
1775.1  Of  hia  boyhood  and  youth  little  is  told.  Hia  &ther, 
a  tradaaman  in  a  email  way,  did  not  attempt  to  make  Ids  aon  a  scholar, 
and  the  great  painter  never  advanoed  bx  beyond  the  rudiments  of  an 
ordinaiy  EcgUah  education.  Of  bis  primary  training  in  art,  or  what 
lad  him  to  think  of  painting  aa  a  prowadon,  w«  have  no  pradae  infor- 
mattoo.  Prob^dy  ua  own  atrong  inelinalion  flrat  atimwatad  him  to 
overcome  the  inilutory  dUBcnltiee  of  the  study  of  drawing,  and  aome 
caaaal  ooeorrenoe  or  aaeodation  aroused  or  directed  hia  ambition.  It 
doea  not  appear  that  the  elder  Turner  thwarted  hia  aon'a  indinaUoo, 
thoagh,  perhapa  from  poverty,  perhaps  from  indidarenca,  he  did  not 
procure  him  the  ioatruotioa  which  might  have  smoothed  hia  early 
path. 

Tnnar  wat  asaantiallr  a  selfiaade  painter.  lb  la  aaid  In  a  brief 
notice  of  him  publiahed  in  1805— when,  though  only  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  waa  already  raoogniaed  aa  tbe  fiiat  of  living  landscape 
paintara — ^"Turner  may  be  conaidwed  aa  a  atriking  inatauee  of  bow 
moch  may  be  gained  by  indoatry,  If  aoeompanied  by  peraevaranoe, 
even  without  the  aaaiataaoe  of  a  maater.  TAia  way  he  acquired  hia 
profaaakoial  powaia  was  by  borrowing  wlian  lia  ooold  a  drawing  or 
picture  to  eopy;  or  by  makiiv  a  akatoi  of  any  one  in  the  Exhibitioo 
earty  in  tha  mwnin^  and  finiahing  it  ap  at  homey  By  such  praeticea^ 
aod  by  a  patiaot  peraavetanoe^  he  haa  ovareome  all  the  diffioultiaa  of 
the  art"  (Daye'a '  ProfsssioDal  Sketohaa  of  Modem  Artfata,'  Works, 
pu  862.)  Tliia  paaaage  waa  written  by  oaa  eminent  in  liis  day  aa  an 
instructor  of  young  landacape  painten,  and  tha  teaoher  and  friend  of 
Glrtin,  IHimar'a  aarllaat  and  oloeoet  artistio  aasociata,  and  it  ~^"^iit 
with  what  other  anthoritas,  both  written  and  traditionary,  have  always 
related  of  hia  earaar.  Bat  lie  was  oartainly  still  very  yoong  whrai  he 
had  opened  to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  pn^edonal  inatraotion,  he 
liaving  beao  admUted  aa  a  student  in  the  lUnal  Academy  in  1789,  when 
eonsei|oantly  ha  waa  only  fonrtoen  yaara  old.  It  ia  lurdly  probable^ 
liowover*  tliurt  he  raodved  modi  diraet  inatmotimi  in  tibe  Acad«aay 
aehod%  or  that  ho  fbUowad  ihair  praaoribed  course.  If  ho  atodied 
in  the  antique,  or  later  in  the  life  school,  ha  oertainly  never  acquired 
maatery  over  the  haman  form,  and  no  inatraotion  waa  given  tiia 
atodaa  tin  landacape  drawing  or  painting.  Still  it  ia  not  Ukdy  that 
m  jVBBOg  snthn  Aa^  as  hm  certainly  waa^  wotild  attend  tlia  solioola  aod 
fonn  aaqndBtanoo  with  proCwora  and  atadants,  withont  aoqmring 
from  Hum  fluuh  taohnioBl  infimation,  aven  if  ha  iQMiTed  no  apte- 
matie  inatraotion.  ButliiBbeataeadaniy,hewaaaocaBtomedtoaay,waa 
"the  fielda  and  Dr.  Monm'a  parioar.r)i^ilbri:MoDrOk  who  waa  a  waim'< 
lisartad  patron  ot  young  aitMi^  had  an  azcaUent  oolleetion  of  ^eite^ 
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colour  dnwbgB  and  cngranngi  at  hit  re^eooe  in  the  Adelphi,  »nd 
he  not  only  gare  two  favoarite  prote^^  Tunier  and  Qirtin,  free 
acceu  to  bin  treaauree,  with  penniatdon  to  copy  them,  but  directed 
their  atudiea,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  coloured  ikctchei  of  the 
Bcenery  arotmd  LoodoD,  which  he  readily  purclused  at  prices  aatie- 
hctoty  to  the  modest  atadenta.  In  these  aketching  ramblee.  Turner 
and  Qirtin  were  eonataai  componionB,  and  they  formed  for  them§elTea 
a  s^lo  of  water-colour  painting  very  different  from  that  of  any  of 
their  predeceaaora — nnleea  indeed  it  be  Cozens,  a  man  of  loma-genius 
and  a  friend  of  Dr.  IConro,  from  whose  diawings  and  oonTersation 
much  iras  probably  learned  by  the  two  young  painters.  Qirtin  was 
Turnet^s  Hoior  a  year  or  two,  and  as  he  was  the  more  regularly 
educated  artist^  It  is  not  unlikely  thai  ho  was  to  some  extent  hin 
companion's  tutor;  certain  it  is  that  their  drawinga  were  very  similar 
in  style — the  chief  difiference  being  that  Turner  made  out  hk  detuls 
more  carefully — and  soma  have  fanded  that  had  Qirtin  lived  he 
would  have  been  as  great  a  painter  as  his  friund.  He  gave  way, 
iMwever,  to  iotemperanoe,  and  died  (Nov.  1802)  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Turner  with  mors  ealf •control  and  perseveraooe 
loured  steadily  on  and  toss  in  good  time  to  (he  undiluted  supre- 
msiej  in  bis  branch  of  ark 

Two  years  before  he  entered  the  academy  as  a  student,  in  1787, 
when  only  twelve  yaaia  of  age  (supposing  his  baptismal  year  was  the 
year  of  his  birth).  Turner  made  ms  bow  to  the  public  as  an  exhibitor 
at  tiw  Boy^  Academy  (under  the  name  of  W.  Turner)  of  two 
drawings,  'Dover  Castle'  and  'Wanstaad  House;'  bis  nextj^pear- 
aooe  being  in  1790,  the  year  followiog  his  admission  as  a  student, 
when  be  sent  a  '  View  of  the  Archbiihop's  Palace,  Ijambetb.'  From 
this  time  till  his  death — a  period  of  sixty  yean — ^be  regularly  con- 
tributed to  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  Hm  exception 
of  the  yeara  1S21, 182i,  and  1848,  sending  in  all  25d  pictures,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  being  paintings  of  considerable  m«gQitud& 
But  these  alone  would  gtre  a  vaiy  inadequate  notion  of  bit  remarkable 
facilitv  and  indostoy,  as  during  that  period  be  also  sent  to  the 
Britiw  Institution  sume  twenty  oil  pamtinga  which  had  not  been 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  painted  a  large  number,  and  some  of 
them  Ilia  obi^  workt^  wbicli  w«re  never  exhibited  at  all,  bt  sides  making 
bundrcdi     watet^door  drawings  and  designs  for  engraving. 

For  some  ten  or  twelve  yeara  be  painted  diiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  wateroolours,  his  pictnree — with  the  exoaption  of  two  or  three 
fancy  sabjecta,  such  as  'The  Battle  of  the  NUa,'1709;  'The  Fifth 
Plague  of  I^ypt,'  1800 — being  confined  to  the  representation  of 
English  and  Welsh  loeany.  But  already  it  was  felt  that  there  mu  a 
de^«e  of  brilliancy  of  executioo  united  vitii  dose  obsamtion  of 
nature  which  phoed  hia  worka  quite  apart  from  those  of  any  of  his 
oontemporaries,  and  juitiBed  the  highest  antidpations  of  his  future 
■nooesb  The  popular  opinion  received  profeauonal  confirmation 
his  election  in  1790  as  an  associate  of  the  Bcyal  Academy;  in  1802  he 
became  an  academician.  He  now  vuited  Scotland,  France,  Switier- 
land,  and  the  Bhine;  lauoobed  boldly  into  oil  painting  on  MUTBsses 
of  Isr^  si«^  and  began  to  look  into  the  Qreek  and  Roman  poets — 
or  tlieiT  sobititate  Lampriera— for  subjects  for  his  penoil.  Tlus  year, 
1802,  the  exUbUion  aSbrded  a  ftir  illustntion  of  the  wide  and  daring 
range  his  pencil  was  taking^  his  contributiona  being  *  The  Falls  of  the 
Clyde;'  'Eilcbum  Caatle;'  'Edinburgh  from  the  Water  of  Leith;* 
■Ben  Lomond  Uountaina— the  Traveller;'  'Jason;'  'The  TenUi 
Plague  of  Egypt;'  'Fiahermenupon  a  Lee-Shore  in  Squally  Weather;* 
and  '  Ships  bearing  up  for  Anchorage.'  He  evidently  felt  lus  strength ; 
vet  year  after  year,  while  showing  himself  suffioieDUy  ooasoicvB  that 
he  knew  his  proper  walk,  be  kept  on  patting  forth  strange  experi- 
ments in  Bulijects  and  methods ;  thus  one  year  (1808)  saw  hie  '  Holy 
Family,'  another  (1807)  'A  Country  Blat^mith  disputing  upon  the 
prioe  oiiargsd  to  the  Butcher  for  toeing  his  Fony»  anotiier  (1808), 
'  The  Unpaid  Bill,  or  the  Dentist  reproving  his  Son's  Prodigality,'  and 
another(1809),'TheQaBSttBer^Pefeition;'  bat  even  from  (hsae  strange 
whima  he  acwaaad  to  grthar  mw  strsngth.  M  tUi  time  howsvar  he 
^paars  to  have  itadiod  with  uoit  esmiilnaaa  the  atocmy  ocean,  and 
never  yet  has  the  sea  in  its  wildest  fury  been  representaid  on  canvas 
with  such  woodnNM  and  UMjeafy  as  in  his  noUe  'Shipwreck: 

Fishing-boats  endaavounng  to  reaeae  the  Crew,'  now  at  Harlborong^- 
Hoose ;  the  *  Qele  at  Sea,*  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere;  and 
the '  Wreak  of  the  Hinotanr/  the  psoparty  of  Lwd  Tarbotoogb.  But 
•fca  olanMMa  ot  thaas  the  poalie  tMatneitt  <a  vim  of  plaoe^  nidi 
as  Ui  *Bdinbui^  from  CaUoo  HUl,'  180«;  'FUI  of  the  Bhine  at 
SohaffhaoMO,'  1806,  and  *Snn  Bisbg  through  Vapoor,*  1804,  not  only 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  jdao^  tet  obtained  fi»  Um  pariupa  ev«n 
a  wider  popularity,  while  yiUh  the  connoisseurs  his  '  Nardssos  and 
Edio,'  1814.  ■  lleromy  and  Hers^,'  and  •  Apollo  and  I^thon,'  1811,  his 
'Dido  and  iEneas,'  'Apuleia,'  and  a  long  list  of  other  mytbolcdcal 
tiumaa,  won  him  fome  aa  a  poetic  painter,  thourii  now,  daspite  their 
platorial  ridmaas  and  daring,  tiin  an  generally  fUt  to  be  in  truth  the 
beat  poetical  of  hia  works,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  his  other  and 
more  purely  imaginative  prodaotdtuis  of  this  period,  '  Snow-etmm — 
Hannibal  croasing  the  Alps,'  and  the  like,  hi  which  he  ahnost  for  the 
first  time  poortrayed  with  soma  imn-cooh  to  the  vasbiees  and  soUimily 
of  natora  the  flaroa  encounter  of  the  damanta,  the  splendour  of  the 
rang  phaiwmwiii  ti  tta  atmosphere,  and  tha  beanty  and  glory  of  the 
noontidna* 


In  1807  Turner  was  elected  professor  in  perspective  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  for  several  yeara  he  oonUnoed  to  give  couisea  of  lecture* 
to  the  students,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  systems  of  [uctorial  oompo- 
sition  adopted  by  the  great  landscape  painters  of  earlier  times,  of 
their  principles  of  effect  and  of  colour,  and  compared  them  though 
sparingly  with  the  teaching  of  nature ;  but  the  lectures  were  never 
printed,  and  as  far  as  we  know  no  record  of  them  is  left.  Report  baa 
always  apoken  of  them  however  aa  ill-arranged  and  ill-delivered,  con- 
futed in  style,  and  obscure  in  illaatration.  Tbt^  never  aucoaeded.  in 
securing  the  attention  of  the  atndents,  and  for  mony  yaara  b^ra  ho 
resigned  his  professorship  ha  had  ceased  to  deUver  any  leeturea. 

An  important  drcumatanoa  in  the  earlier  career  of  Tomer  was  the 
publication  of  hie  'lAber  Studiorum,'  which  was  oommenced  in  ISOS. 
This  now  famous  work  was  undertaken  in  rivalry  of  tha  book  of 
sketches  known  as  the  *  Liber  Toritatis*  of  Claude,  in  the  poaaeseioD 
of  the  Duke  of  Devmsbire,  of  which  a  aeries  of  fac-Mmile  aqua-tints 
•Dfnvinss  wsa  made  by  Earitm  and  othua.  Tumer^s  aeries,  engraved 
in  a  d^ar  sfyl^  embraoed  examplea  of  all  tha  piindpal  foraoa  of 
landscape  compcution,  and  displayed  a  fertility  of  resouroe  and  an 
intimate  observance  of  nature  such  aa  the  publication  of  no  previous 
landscape  punter  had  approached.  The  work  has  long  been  extoemely 
tare,  and  when  brought  to  sale  commands  a  verr  high  price :  two 
republicatioDS  of  it  have  been  lately  announced.  From  this  time  to 
Iiis  death  Turner  remshted  the  most  in  request  with  pnblisbara  and 
aDgravers  of  any  En^ish  landscape-painter,  both  for  the  landscape 
illostration  of  books  and  for  series  of  engravings;  and  even  where  his 
'  eccentricities  of  colour,'  as  they  aro  called,  repel,  bis  engraved  desigiM 
are  with  few  exceptions  recdved  with  unmitigated  delight  Among 
the  most  famous  of  these  engraved  worka  may  be  mentioned  the 
'  Soenery  of  tite  Southern  Coast,'  '  England  and  Wales,'  '  Rivera  of 
England,'  *  Rivers  of  Enune,*  Rogers's '  Italy '  and  '  FoemS|'  of  allliia 
vignette  engravings  the  most  exquisite,  the  poems  of  Byron,  Soott^  tc 
From  his  paintings  bkewise  soma  very  noble  liue-engravings  of  large 
siKe  have  been  made  l>y  Pye,  Willmore,  Killer,  Prior,  Ac. ;  while 
Turner's  grand  engraving. of  'The  Shipwreck' is  one  of  the  ridieat 
specimens  <^  mesaotinto. 

We  cannot  in  a  slwtch  like  this  trace  the  progrsn  of  tha  painter  by 
the  <mly  really  important  eranta  rooocdad  m  hia  lifo — the  production 
of  hia  chief  picturea.  He  made  three  visiti  to  Italy  in  1818, 1S29, 
and  1840,  and  after  each  his  style  underwent  a  remarkable  change. 
The  usual  division  of  his  styles  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  moat  conve- 
nient one,  does  not  however  ezaotly  coincide  with  his  Italian  viatte. 
Turner's  career,  it  is  said,  comprises  three  distinct  pmods;  the  first 
reachea  to  about  his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  was  eleoted  into 
the  Academy,  and  during  which  ho  waa  ehisfiy  noticeable  as  a  water- 
colour  painter  diligently  oooapied  in  drawing  Qrom  nature,  and  at  the 
tune  time  forming  for  himaelf  a  style^  by  carefully  studying  (and 
imitating)  the  methoda  of  hia  Enj^iab  pradaceaaor^  Wilson,  Louther- 
bourg,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Gausborougb,  the  infiuence  of  whose 
works  is  very  apparent  in  his  earliest  oil-paintings :  the  aeoond  period 
rangsa  from  1802  to  1830,  in  wbieb  he  is  seen  at  first  a  follower  of 
(^de^  and,  in  a  lest  dtgrsa^  of  Oicpar  PouMfai  but  rapidly  disen- 
oumbering  himaelf  from  the  tnunmela  of  every  kind  <tf  pupilage  to 
great  names,  and  striking  out  a  style  of  landscape-painting  entirely 
original  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  effect : 
while  Uke  third  po^od,  dating  from  his  second  visit  to  Rome  in  1830, 
is  one  in  which  everything  else  was  aaoifioed  in  the  effort  to  attain  the 
utmost  splendour  of  light  and  oolour — to  make  (in  the  strange  language 
of  his  own  '  SIS.  FaUaoiea  of  Hope ')  "  the  aun 

Exhale  esTtb*s  huuid  babbles,  and,  emvlons  of  Usht, 
Befleet  her  forms,  eeeb  In  prlimstia  fnlse." 

But  while  such  a  divisimi  is  convenient^  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  more.  Like  every  great  artist,  his  oonoeptiooB  were  always 
advandng  and  «x^andin&  and  in  aadi  period  were  painted  ^otorea 
that  mmi  aaam  inal^  to  belong  to  another.  At  which  padod  ha 
painted  beat  it  la  difficult  to  a^,  and  judgas  of  art  pronoonoe  widely 
diflinent  opinions.  It  is  quits  cartain  that  up  to  aoms  ten  or  twelve 
yeara  before  bis  death,  his  knowledgs  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
of  the  rssonroea  of  art  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  even  when  his 
band  failed  to  express  &ithfolly  his  intentions,  or  his  impatience  pre- 
vented him  setting  them  forth  wiUi  duo  elaboration.  Any  on*  who 
haa  oarsfiiUy  studM  Tumar'a  wrarka  chronological^,  aad  who  has  it 
the  Mine  time  diligently  studied  nature,  will  sympatiiiae  it  ha  cannot 
entirely  concur  in  the  strong  statement  of  Turner's  most  ardent 
admirer,  Bnakin : — "  There  has  bean  marked  and  cottstant  progress  in 
bis  mind ;  he  baa  not  been,  like  some  few  artists,  wiUumt  child- 
hood ;  hia  coune  of  study  has  been  as  evidently  as  it  haa  been  swiftly 
pcograadva>  and  in  difforent  stages  of  the  strug^«  sometimes  one 
ordw  of  truth,  scHnatimes  another,  haa  bean  aimed  at  or  on^ttad. 
....  Aa  ho  advanoed,  the  prenoas  knowledge  or  attsinment  waa 
absorbed  in  what  snooeeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible^  and 
never  abandoned  without  a  gain;  and  his  latest  works  present  the  sum 
and  perfection  of  his  accumulated  knowledge^  delivered  with  the  impa- 
tience and  pasdon  of  one  who  feels  too  much  and  knows  too  much, 
and  haa  too  little  time  to  aay  it  in,  to  pause  fanxpraMion,  onto  poidcr 
over  his  ■yUablet,*  (*  ModeiiLPaintan.'  1  4*7.1.  O  O  I  f> 
It  wmXl  be  easy  to  re^tP^fl^V^My^Wa^ 
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different  periods,  but  so  large  a  namber  of  his  best  works — thanka  to 
hia  munifioence — are  now  public  property,  and  through  the  care  of 
Mr.  Woranm  hare  been  bo  irell  arranged,  ^ted,  and  catalogued,  and 
rendered  bo  easy  of  reference,  that  a  special  mention  of  any  is  needless, 
A  curaory  examination  (wiOi  attention  to  tiie  dates)  oi  that  ooUeotiMi, 
and  of  the  ottier  exampla  of  Tomu's  pencil  in  (he  pnhlio  gallerieB, 
will  anffidently  fflustrate  what  has  been  said  of  tiie  progresaiTe  and, 
as  it  were,  tentatire  character  of  his  mind ;  and  a  stadious  oonaideTa- 
tion  will  oonrinoe  the  visitor  that  even  in  what  seem  Turner's  wildest 
aberrations  from  the  sobriety  of  nature,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
for  the  idea  he  has  endeavoured  to  work  out,  and  that  his  failures, 
while  they  arise  Bometimes  from  wilfulness,  arise  more  often  from  his 
attnnpting  to  reprsMnt  nnuioal  phenomena  1^  materials  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  parnose.  Tomer  in  fact  seems  never  to  have 
understood  the  limits  of  nis  art^  and  In  seeking  to  accomplish  what  is 
impracticable  with  snch  means  as  he  posaessea,  and  with  such  neces- 
sanly  Imperfect  skill,  he  became  extravagant  and  biauTO.  Although 
eccentrioity  of  colour  and  inde&niteness  at  form  were  at  all  times 
charged  upon  his  pointings,  the  eztreme  development  of  this  fault  is 
chie&y  ui^ed  against  the  works  executed  daring  the  last  twenty 
years  of  bis  life,  and  nnqnestionably  with  all  there  b  of  wifoiling 
suggestivenesa,  to  an  artistio  eye,  in  every  one  of  them,  it  is  upon 
these  works  that  censure  will  eventually  rest.  Tet  it  is  remarkable 
that  to  this  period  belongs  the  work  in  which,  generiU  consent, 
his  unrivalled  powers  as  a  landscape-painter  are  seen  in  their  fullest 
development,  his  'Childe  Harold,  or  Modem  Italy,'  which  was  {Minted 
in  18S2 ;  and  to  this  period  also  belong  some  t4  his  moatpoetic  efiforts, 
including  'The  Sighting  Temendre  lomd  to  her  last  BertiiWlSSO). 
and  the  'Savers  Uirontog  ovatboatd  toe  de«d  and  dying— l^yphon 
coming  on*  (1840). 

Tomer  died  on  the  l9th  of  December  1851,  in  humble  lodgings, 
which  he  bad  taken  in  an  assumed  name,  by  the  riverside  at  Chelan. 
He  was  boried  with  some  state  in  the  eiypt  of  St  Faol'a  Cathedral 
by  the  dde  of  Reynolds,  ^nikie.  Fusel!,  and  others  of  our  eminent 
painters.  Turner  was  a  man  of  unsocial  and  reserved  manners,  and 
many  gossiping  stories  are  related  of  his  ooaneness  and  love  of  money : 
but  they  bear  on  their  face  a  coloured  and  exaggerated  character.  It 
is  certain  tiiat  he  had  hoarded  his  money  for  no  sel&ah  purpose.  For 
many  years  he  had  refused  to  sell  some  of  his  best  pictures,  and  when 
any  such,  piioted  and  sold  in  his  earlier  years,  were  ofiered  for  sale 
he  if  possible  purchased  them.  On  his  death  it  was  found  that  ha 
had  by  his  wUf  bequeathed  to  the  nation  all  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings then  collected  in  his  residenoa.  No.  47,  Queen  Anne-street  West, 
00  condition  that  a  suitable  gallery  was  erected  for  them  within  ten 
years ;  ^d  his  funded  property  to  found  an  asylum  at  Twickenham 
for  decayed  artists.  Unfortunately  the  will  waa  unskilfully  drawn, 
and  a  suit  in  chancery  ensued,  but  it  waa  compromised  by  the 
engravings  and  some  other  property  being  transferred  to  the  next  of 
kin  who  disputed  the  will,  while  the  paintings  and  drawings  were  held 
by  the  nation.  The  oil  paintings,  one  hundred  in  number,  include 
many  of  his  finest  works  as  well  as  eiampleB  of  his  pencil  from  the 
very  outset  to  the  terminaUon  of  his  career:  they  are  for  the  present 
exhibited  at  the  Hationsl  Gallery,  "nia  finished  drawings,  which 
number  several  hundreds,  and  the  sketches,  which  amount  to  some 
thousands,  have  been  (or  are  beln^  arranged,  cleaned,  and  mounted 
with  rare  skill  and  patience  by  Hr.  Buskin,  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government,'  and  a  choice  selection  of  them  is  now  hung 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Among  those  now  exhibited  are 
many  admirable  drawings  in  colours,  and  nnmerous  sepia  drawings 
made  Sot  the  *  Liber  Stuaioram,'  the  Uven,  ftc,  some  <J  whieh  are 
of  an  ezqniaite  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effee^  probably  unequalled 
among  drawings  of  that  character.  The  nation  also  possesses  in  the 
coUecnons  presented  by  Ur.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  several 
other  choice  examples  of  Turner's  pencil. 

There  ie  no  need  to  add  anything  to  what  haa  been  said  respecting 
Che  rank  which  Turner  holds  among  the  budac^w  painters  etther  m 
his  own  or  an  earlier  Hmt,  Bat  u  his  merita  are  still  sometimes 
contemptnonaly  denied— perhaps  in  part  owii^  to  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  whi<di  has  of  late  years  been  heaped  upon  him — and  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  that,  if  he  were  the  great  painter  so  strongly 
affirmed,  foreign  artista  and  writers  on  art  would  not  be  slow  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority — it  m^  be  well  to  quote  the  calm 
judgment  of  a  Gennaa  writer  whose  aatbority  b  admitted,  and 
whose  opinion  b  the  resnlt  of  a  repeated  oonsidetatifni  of  his  works. 
Dr.  Waagen  says— "tn  point  of  net  no  landscape  painter  has  yet 
appeared  with  suoh  versattli^  of  talent  His  historical  landscapes 
exhibit  the  most  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of  Ihies  and  effect  of 
lighting :  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  -powet  of  making  them  express 
'the  most  varied  moods  of  nature — a  lofty  nuodeur,  a  deep  and 
gloomy  melancholy,  a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  uproar 
of  all  the  elemente.  Bnildingi  he  also  treats  with  peculiar  felicity; 
while  the  sea  in  its  most  varied  aspect,  is  equally  subservient  to  his 
ma(^o  ^ttsb.  His  views  of  certain  cities  and  localities  inspire  the 
spectator  with  poetic  feelings  such  as  no  other  painter  ever  excuted 
in  the  same  degree,  and  which  b  ^iacipally  attributable  to  the 
exceeding  picturesqueness  of  the  pomt  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the 
beauty  of  the  lighting,  finally,  he  treats  the  moat  common  Uttie 
anlyects,  inch  as  a  groi^  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  with 
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such  art  as  to  impart  to  them  the  moat  picturesque  charm.  I  should, 
therefore,  not  hesitate  to  reeognise  Turner  as  the  greatest  landscape- 
painter  of  all  times,  but  for  hb  deficiency  in  one  indiapensaUe  element 
in  every  work  of  art,  namely,  a  aoond  tedmieal  baau.^ — ('Treasurea  id 
Art  in  Great  Britain,'  1854,  vol  L,  p.  S8M.) 

TURNER,  SAMUEL  author  of  'An  Aoeoniit  of  u  EmhaMy  to 
Tibet,'  was  a  native  of  Qlonoesterahire,  end  bom  about  the  yewl769. 
Having  entwed  the  service  of  the  Bast  ludb  Company,  ha  guned  the 
confidence  of  Warren  Bastings,  and  was  sent  by  mm  on  a  cod- 
gratulatory  mission  to  the  new  Dalai.Lama  in  178S.  In  1792  Turner 
distingnished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  was  sab- 
seqaently  sent  ambassadwr  to  the  sultan  of  Myion.  He  returned  to 
Engbnd  soon  afterwards  with  a  laige  fortoae.  He  was  seiaed  with 
apoplexy  on  the  night  of  the  2lBt  of  December,  1801,  in  an  obscure 
street  in  London,  and  having  no  papers  about  him  to  intimate  his 
name  or  place  of  abode,  was  carried  to  the  workhouse  in  Holbom. 
When  disoovered  by  hu  friends^  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  remove  him, 
and  he  died  in  the  wotkhoose  on  tiie  2nd  of  January,  1802,  in  hb 
43rd  year.  Tnmer  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Bocie^,  and  a  membn 
of  the  Asiatie  Swdely  of  Bengal.  Bestdes  the  aooonnt  of  Us  embas^ 
to  TilMt,  publbfaed  m  1800,  which  b  still  a  standard  work,  be  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Transactions '  of  ^e  Asiatic  Society  an  account  of 
hb  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Luna,  and  an  sooount  of  Poomngee^s 
(a  native  prieat  in  the  employment  of  the  company)  jonmey  to  Tibet 
in  1765,  both  in  vol.  L  ;  and  an  aooonnt  of  the  Yak  of  Tartaiy.  in  vol 
ir.  The  aooonnt  of  his  intoriew  witii  the  Teshoo  Lama  was  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet  at  Oxford  in  1798.  The  aooonnt  of  the  embassy 
was  translate)]  into  Fniadi  by  Casters,  and  into  German  by  SprengeL 

TURNER,  SHARON',  was  bom  in  London  on  September  24, 1768. 
He  was  educated  at  Fentonville,  at  a  Bohool  kept  by  the  rector  of  St. 
James's  Clerkenwell,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  a^oled  to  an  attomoy. 
On  the  death  of  hb  master,  before  hb  olerkship  had  wholly  expired, 
he  succeeded  him  in  his  business.  Even  during  his  olei^Bhip  be  had 
felt  the  promptings  of  a  hterary  taste,  and  had  occupied  his  leisure 
by  studious  reading  and  composition.  While  in  business  for  himself 
he  bcf^n  to  collect  materiab  f or  hu  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  17S9,  and  the  third  in  1806. 
It  ia  on  this  work  that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  He  waa  the  first 
English  author  who  had  taken  the  pains,  or  had  had  suffloieot  know- 
ledge, to  investigate  t^e  valuable  remains  left  to  us  in  AngloSaxen 
recordB^  He  oonsnlted  the  original  manuscripta  witJi  great  industiy 
and  intelligence,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  though  hb  views  have 
been  more  than  once  assailed,  they  have  been  generally  sustained  now 
that  the  study  of  Saxon  literature  has  been  more  apprecbted,  and  the 
authenticity  of  hb  materials  more  completely  understood.  The 
work  soon  took  a  permanent  place  in  the  hiatorieal  literature  of  the 
country,  and,  encouraged  by  hb  sncoese,  he  continued  his  history 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  dea^  of  £li£at>eth,  publishing 
at  different  times  the  volumes  of  a  distinct  period ;  tiie  three  sub- 
divbions  being  re-publbhed  together  under  the  title  of  *  The  History 
of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  EUsabetfa,'  6th 
ed.,  S  vcds.  8vo,  1889.  ^b  portitm,  though  distinguished  by  a  large 
amount  of  industry,  and  the  discovery  in  consequence  of  a  few 
hitherto  unh'nown  &cts,  was  not  equid  to  the  previous  portion. 
Where  the  field  was  less  new  he  had  no  advantage  over  previous 
writers ;  his  views  had  littie  originality,  and  his  treatment  of  hu 
subject  had  no  superior  merit  In  1S29,  after  suffering  from  illness 
for  some  years,  he  retired  to  Wioclmune-hiU,  where  he  prepared  and 
puhluhed  in  1832  the  first  volnme  of  hb  'Sacred  Hutoiy  of  the 
World,  as  dUplayed  in  the  Creation,  and  subsequent  event*  to  the 
Deluge.  Attempted  to  be  philosophically  oonsidared  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.'  Two  other  volumes  oompleted  it,  the  object  bring, 
from  temporal  history,  to  establish  the  principle  of  minute  providen- 
tial agency  or  superviaioo.  In  1643  the  death  of  hb  wife  occasioned 
him  much  dtstrees^  and  increased  his  llloess.  At  length  he  was  com' 
polled  to  return  to  London,  wher^  in  hb  old  reddenoe  in  Red  Lion- 
square^  he  died  on  February  13,  1847.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  published  a  volume  of  essays  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  'Sacred  Meditations,  by  a  Layman;'  a  'Prolusion  on  the 
Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other  subjects;'  'Richard  III.,  a  Poem;' 
and  he  contributed  two  or  three  articles  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review.' 
Some  lettera  which  he  addressed  to  the  Royal  Sodelw  <Mf  litaratore^ 
of  whicdi  he  was  an  associate,  on  the  aiBnlties  of  the  Tariona  laa- 
goages  of  t^e  worid,  have  been  added  to  the  last  edition  of  hb  *  Anglo- 
Saxons.' 

*Tbe  Rbt.  Stdhet  Tubveb,  so  long  the  indefotigable  chaplain  and 
chief  of  the  Reformatory  School  of  the  Philanthropu  Society  at  Red-hill, 
near  Reigat^  and  bo  well  known  as  the  ewnest  and  zealous  advocate 
of  reCormatoiy  schoob  general^,  b  a  son  of  Ur.  Sharon  Tnmer.  He 
has  published  *  Reformatory  Sehoob;  A  Letter  to  C  B.  AddeileTi 
Esq.,  M.P.,*  8vo,  1856 ;  and  edited  a  new  edition  (1848)  of  hb  &th^s 
'Sacred  History  of  the  World/  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Reformatories  in  England  and  Scotland. 

TURNER,  THOMAS  HUDSON,  waa  bora  In  London  in  18IS. 
Hb  father  was  a  printer  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bulmer  In  Fall- 
Mall,  bat  dying  young  and  in  difficnltieis,  his  family  was  sasUtedJ^ 
Mr.  W.  Niod,  the  nephew  and  soeosHor.of  Mr.  Bulmer,  whafiMed* 
young  Tomer  at  whool  at  OhslMa,  iSlfidi^wly  dbtiogubU^U- 


TtmNEB,  WILLIAIL 


tcrupiN  de  caissfi,  Lancelot. 


■•U  by  *  lov*  fo'  utiquAriau  raMuob*  and  formed  »  friendaliip  with 
th«  two  Boni  of  tho  Uto  Allan  Cumdngham.  WiUi  th»  joangvr,  Foter, 
hli  firiandah^i  eoDtlnaed  until  Us  death.  In  1831  he  waa  taken  ioto 
the  printing-office  of  tfr.  W.  Niool  to  learn  fcha  busineM.  While 
here  he  employed  all  bia  leisure  in  punning  hia  antiquarian  and  hii- 
torical  atudies,  and  on  seeing  an  advertiaement  for  a  young  man  at 
the  Beoord  Office  in  the  Tower  who  could  read  and  tnzulate  records, 
ha  lulled  for  and  oUtunad  the  dtnation.  He  devoted  hinuelf 'with 
great  diligeooe  to  the  atody  of  the  reeordi,  andhfa  knowledge  ineroaaad 
ntj^lj.  He  projected  many  hiatorical  wuki^  but  hla  labours  in 
aoqoinng  oonatantly  tteih  information  prevented  his  oarrying  his 
many  plans  into  axecati<»i.  From  this  emidoyment  he  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  Bemembranoer  of  the  City  of  Ixtndon,  to  aaaiat  hint 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  London,  at  which  be  moat 
aHtdaously  laboured,  but  the  information  thus  ooUeoted  remains  yet 
in  mannscnpb.  When  this  was  oonopleted  he  edited  with  remarkable 
eare  a  volomo  of '  Bariy  Hoosebold  Expenses,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
-raloable  introduction ;  the  work  bebg  presented  to  the  Rozburghe 
dub  by  Ifr.  Beriah  Botfield,  After  Uie  publication  of  this  voluma 
ha  was  made  secretary  to  the  Aroboologiosl  Institute.  While  he 
held  tbia  o£Boe  his  readineaa  in  imparting  information  reapecting 
•ntiqnitiea  was  remarkable ;  he  wrote  some  valuable  papers  for  the 
'Jonnial'  of  the  Society,  and  eommunioated  several  rooorda  to  tiie 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Newcastle,  which  are  printed  in  tfae  '  Ardite- 
ologia  j£liaoa.*  On  bis  retirement  from  this  office,  he  oontinued 
bia  atudies,  but  commenced  bis  work,  '  Some  Acoonnt  of  Domeatic 
Ardiiteoture  in  England,  from  the  Ccmquest  to  the  End  of  the 
ThirteenUi  Century,  with  numerous  lUnstrationa,'  whioh  waa  pub- 
Ilabad  in  ISfil.  This  work,  and  his  papers  in  the  *  Arcbteological 
Journal'  published  between  1846  and  1851,  form  tiie  groundwork  of 
bis  fkme.  The  papers  only  amount  to  five,  and  one  of  them  is  on 
tiie  dining-onstoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  similar  to  that 
of  his  book.  This  'Domestic  Architecture'  is  noticeable  for  the 
exaetitude  and  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge^  and  ia  a  valuable  oon- 
tribution  for  the  student  of  English  aatiqoities.  It  does  not  oonSne 
itself  to  the  mare  building,  but  includes  a  large  unount  of  subsidiary 
infonnatim  and  illuatiadiKi  mainly  collected  from  our  reoorda, 
and  comprises  an  account  of  the  fnniitiire;  the  implements  used  in 
the  prooesaes  of  cooking,  brewing,  baking,  &c. ;  the  state  of  horti- 
oulture  at  the  time ;  witil  disquisitions  on  the  manufaoturea  connected 
with  tiie  household  economy,  auch  as  glass,  linen,  eutieiy,  &c  Mr. 
Tumer'a  serare  snd  constant  application  to  his  studies  had  for  many 
years  greatly  impaired  bis  healtb,  and  January  17,  1 852,  he  died,  having 
produced  far  less  thau  from  his  great  accompliohmenta  could  have 
been  wished  and  might  have  been  expected.  Bis  vast  store  of  know- 
ledge was  freely  sosttered  in  conversation ;  he  had  oonstant  applic»> 
UoDS  for  infonnation,  and  few  were  sent  away  unaatiafied;  but  his 
ardour  for  aooiimolation  prevented  liiji  iq>idiaation  to  oompcidtion,  so 
that  tt  bis  many  prqeotod  worin  the  one  above^iamed  waa  the  cmly 
one  he  oBaeuted,  and  that  was  In  a  manner  but  a  frapnsnt:  at  any 
rate  Hr.  Turner  pionlsed  to  carry  down  the  subject  to  a  more  recent 
patiodf  a  promise  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  A  seoond  volume  has 
bowevw  been  raeparad  and  puUisbed  by  Mr.  I^irker  of  Oxford. 

TURNEE^  WILLIAM,  a  pbyaician,  naturalist,  and  divine,  waa  bom 
at  Monieth  in  Korthumberland,  about  tiie  year  IfiSO.  He  atodied  at 
Cambridge,  and  haviiw  tdun  a  very  dedded  part  In  the  great  religious 

Snsationa  that  were  disousaed,  he  made  binudf  olmraloua  to  the 
ominant  parfy,  and  waa  thrown  into  prison.  After  his  release  teom 
priaoa  he  reuded  on  the  Continent  till  tiie  death  of  Henzy  YIIL, 
when  he  returned  to  bis  own  oountry.  Hia  studiea  at  Cambridge 
bad  been  more  particularly  directed  to  physic  and  divinity,  but  ca 
the  Continent  he  became  aoquainted  with  Conrad  Qeaner  at  Zurich 
and  Lne  Qhini  at  BolMua,  and  aequlred  a  taste  for  natural  history. 
Doring  tbe  reign  of  Bdwazd  TL  he  waa  made  pfayaittan  to  the  pro- 
tector Someraeti  and  be  waa  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
dean  of  Wells,  and  a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  however  again 
obliged  to  fiy  to  the  Continent  on  tbe  acoesaion  of  Maiy,  where  he 
remained  till  the  reign  of  BUsabeth,  when  he  agiin  nfauiwa,  and  waa 
presented  with  all  his  original  baneflcsa. 

Turner  is  said  to  have  pnbUshad  several  worka  on  botaiqri  bat  bia 
greatest  work  on  this  ■nbjeot,  and  that  cn  whkh  Ua  iwatatfam  resta, 
M  his  *  Herball,'  the  first  book  of  which  waa  pubfished  in  bkck  letter, 
small  folio,  with  wood  cuts,  in  Ltmdon,  in  1661.  A  aeoond  book  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1562,  and  tbe  wh<de  work  waa  repuUisbed 
«t  tbe  same  place  in  1568.  This  work  is  arranged  alphabetioally,  and 
oMttuna  much  laborious  research  and  acute  criticism  with  r^ard  to 
the  |dants  then  known.  Althoughhe  ^fpean  to  have  odlectea  plants 
bimsslf,  he  has  described  but  few  new  wies  in  this  week.  The 
medical  properties  of  the  plants  are  treated  of,  especially  those 
which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Subjoined  to  this  book  Is  one 
on  hatha,  in  whioh  tbe  author  speaka  of  the  propertiea  of  various 
nw didnal  springs  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  His  other  writings 
eonneoted  with  medirine  were,  a  work  on  the  wines  nasd  in  England, 
and  another  on  the  properties  of  treacle.  In  1644  Dr.  Turner  pnb- 
Ifabed  at  Cologne  a  smaU  ocUvo  volume  on  tbe  birds  menttoned  1^ 
Pliny  and  AristoUe,  entitied  'Avium  prffidpnamm,  qoarum  apud 
Flinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est,  Historia.'  In  Gesne^a  great  worit 
the  'Historia  Animalium/  there  ia  aa  aooount  of  the  British  flabea 


Dr.  Turner.   Tfaeae  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his  powers  aa 

a  sound  critic  and  aoourate  observer  in  the  aoienoe  of  soology. 

Dr.  Tomer  published  several  works  on  controversial  divinity :  alao 
a  collation  of  the  traneUtion  of  the  Bible  into  English,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  copies.  He  also  translated  several  wotka 
on  science  and  divinity  from  tite  Latin  into  EngliBh. 

His  fondnesa  for  jpjanta  led  him  to  th^  cultivation,  and  he  bad 
botanic  gardens  at  Wells  and  Eew.  He  died  July  7, 1568,  leaving  a 
Urge  family.  Turner  waa  one  of  tbe  earliaat  {doneen  of  natural 
asienoe  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  it  not  bean  for  the  atormy  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  tite  aborteess  of  his  lifs^  he  evidently  posaeased 
a  genius  that  could  have  placed  ita  posiBMor  foremoat  in  the  ranks 
of  tbe  ooltivatim  of  natural  history. 

TURPIN  or  THiFIK,  LaUnlaad  TURPIinTE^  was  originany  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  OMivent  of  St.  Denia  near  Paris;  but  Charle- 
magne nUsed  him,  in  773,  to  the  arobbisboprio  of  fiheims.  This 
dignity  he  held  until  hia  death,  in  811,  or,  aooording  to  Rivet,  800. 
Tbere  is  a  Latin  romanoe  in  veiee  containing  an  aooount  of  the  expedl' 
tion  of  Charlemagne  Into  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  of  his  conquest 
of  the  oountiy,  and  of  the  beroio  death  of  Boland  in  the  vale  of  Rou- 
cesvalles.  TUs  poem,  whioh  is  entitled  'Historia  de  Tita  Caroli 
Magni  si  Bolandi,  was  formerly  aaoribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin,  as  is 
stated  on  tbe  title-page  of  sevenl  manuscriptih  But  among  tbe  many 
argumenta  which  have  been  advanced  against  that  ojdiJon,  one  fa 
siiSSeieDt  to  riiow  its  inooosisteooy.  Tbe  author  of  the  romance 
speaka  of  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  ia  an  attested  foot  that 
Archtasbop  Tutpin  died  before  the  emperor.  Tbe  woik  was  in  all 
probabili^  ocmipcasd  about  tbe  end  of  the  11th  at  tite  beginning  of 
the  12th  oantury.  Whetber  the  name  of  the  author  waa  really  Tur- 
pin, and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  confusion,  or  whetber  it  is  a  mere 
fn-gny,  for  whim  the  oireumatancea  of  thoae  times  formerly  offered 
many  temptations,  cannot  be  decided.  Thus  much  only  seems  olesr, 
that  the  writer's  object  was  to  exhibit  Charlemagne  as  the  model  of  a 
hero  in  oomhating  paganiam  and  the  pagana,  and  thereby  to  work 
upon  bSM  emtempcnne^  so  aa  to  rouse  them  to  talu  part  in  the 
Crusades.  Tbetaodeni^  ol  the  poem  is  a  religioua  one^  and  itbeata 
great  marfa  of  bung  the  work  of  a  learned  monk,  especially  in  ^ 
subtle  disputes  between  the  heroes^  who  fight  as  much  with  tb^ 
tongues  as  with  their  swords.  Notwithatandii^  all  this,  the  work  la 
of  great  interest,  being  one  of  tbe  earliest  poetical  productiona  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  printed  in  B.  Sdiardiua'  and  Beuber'a  ooUeetioni 
of  'Soriptorea  Rerum  Gennanicarum.'  A  separate  edition  wai  pub* 
liahed  by  Cbtmpl  at  Florence,  8vo,  1822,  and  another  in  1828. 

(VoaaiuB,  De  SitloricU  Lat.,  p.  298 ;  Bavle.  D'utionnaiTt  SiaL  tt 
Grit.,  under  ' Turpin Rivet,  HttL  Litt.  de  la  France,  t.  IV.) 

TDRPIK  DE  CRISSfi,  LANCELOT,  Comte  de  Crisa^,  a  writer  on 
tactics,  of  considerable  calebri^,  the  matariabi  for  wboae  biography 
are,  when  bb  reputation  ia  taken  into  aooount,  aatonishingly  meagre^ 
He  was  bom  in  La  Beauoe,  of  a  noble  fiunOy,  about  the  year  1715. 
He  entered  the  army  young;  obtdoed  a  ecanpany  in  1784,  and  a 
regiment  of  bossais  in  1744.  He  distinguished  himaalf  in  bia  charge 
of  colonel  in  the  wan  of  Italy  and  Qamiaay,  and  waa  pronuted  to  the 
rude  of  brigadier-generaL 

In  the  sudst  of  a  sucoeasful  career  (about  1763  f)  be  astonished  his 
friends  by  renouooiag  the  world,  and  oommendng  a  noviciate  in  the 
abbey  of  La  Tnppu.  Hia  flight  fken  the  aanotuaiy  of  aioetielim  was 
as  abrupt  as  Us  ent^  into  u.  Som  after  tbia  unsueoasrfVil  attempt 
to  make  himself  a  aaint,  he  became  a  husband,  taking  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  Hartal  de  Lavendhal,  a  ladjr  of  literary  tastes, 
called  by  her  contemporariea  '  the  aeoretary  of  tbe  Abbd  de  Voisenon,' 
who  nominated  her  hia  literary  executor,  an  oflOee  which,  like  some 
literary  executora  of  a  later  daU^  ahe  diaobarged  1^  puUiahing  all  tbe 
rubUsh  of  bis  atady. 

In  1754  Turpfai  ds  CtbaA  made  his  iSMA  aa  an  author  by  publishing 
in  oon  junction  with  Caatilbra,  tbe  *Amusemens  Pbilosophiqusa  e« 
Lit^rairea  ds  deux  Amis.'  The  epistle  dedicatory  to  J.  J.  Ronaaeaa 
waa  composed  by  our  author.  Rouaseau  remarked,  for  his  eaooumge- 
ment,  that  the  work  was  not  bad  enough  to  entitle  its  autiior  to 
deepidr  of  attaining  eminoBCs^  nor  good  enough  to  entitle  him  to  dis- 
pense with  nuking  a  better.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  mom 
important  work  by  Turpin  de  CM«tf—*  Tbe  Es^  on  the  Art  of  War,* 
upon  which  hia  reputation  mainly  rests.  It  waa  tranalated  into 
German  by  the  expreas  orders  of  IVederio  tbe  Great  Ugouier 
accepted  the  dedication  of  the  English  translation  by  Captun  Otway ; 
the  Eaaay  waa  also  translated  into  Russian;  and  notwitbatanding  tbe 
advance  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  ainoe  the  time  of  ita 
publication,  it  ia  atill  regarded  ai  a  w«k  of  authority,  llie  wak  ia 
divided  into  five  booka.  In  tbe  flrat  every  possible  open^on  of  a 
campaign  (with  tbe  excepticm  of  rieges)  is  systematically  explained; 
the  seoond  treats  of  the  precautions  to  be  obaerved  in  attacking  the 
enemy  in  tiie  field;  the  third,  of  cantonuenta;  the  fourth,  of  attaek- 
isg  tbe  enemy  In  quarters;  the  fifth,  of  paztiaan  warfiue  and  tiie 
management  of  light  troops. 

In  1767  Turpin  deCriasj  waa  xeoalled  toaeUve  serviea;  fn  1761  he 
was  created  Mar^ohal-de-camp ;  in  1771  he  waa  made  a  oommander  of 
tbe  Order  of  St  Louis ;  in  1780  he  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general,  and  obtained  in  the  following  year  the  app<»ntment  of 
governor  of  Fort  Scarpe  at  DouaL  Hia  name  ^paara  IkUm  list  of 
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lieuteoKnii'gaMnl  in  1793.  He  wm  om  of  tb*  uDigntioti,  ud  in 
■apposed  to  haTe  died  In  Oflmuny  in  moh  obecurity,  that  both  the 
time  nod  pUee  of  his  death  are  uunown.  Hia  wife  died  before  bim, 
in  the  year  1786  :  it  doet  not  appear  that  they  bad  any  family. 

Active  serriee  did  not  withdraw  hia  attention  from  the  literatnre  of 
his  profeMion.  li.  Weies  (who  alone  lias  endeavoured  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  pentaial  hiatoiy  of  Turpin  de  Crimi)  mentions,  in  the 
'Biograpbifl  UniTersoUe,'  'Commentalrai  mr  las  iKmcnm  de  Monte- 
euculi/  published  In  1769 ;  a&d  'Oommenturee  anr  les  InatitutloDB  de 
V4tf&ce,  published  in  1770.  VL  Weiss  saya  of  the  fbnner,  that  Turpin 
de  CiisBO  confines  himself  for  the  most  part  to  (he  task  of  explaining 
hia  author ;  of  the  latter,  that  the  commentator  oon&nes  himself  to 
the  first  three  books  of  Vegetius,  but  throws  out  many  snggestions  in 
his  notei^  wbi^  hare  been  adopted  witlioufc  adoiowiedgmeot.  The 
'  Commentairoi  de  Otau,mn»  dia  Notw  bistDiian«%  oritiques,  et 
mtUtidrss,'  nenUonod  also  by  IL  Weiss  ss  pnblianed  in  1785,  is  a 
foptiol  of  Clarke's  texfe  of  the  'Commentarieiv'  Wailly's  trans- 
lawM  (altered  in  a  few  plaoes  by  the  Count)  in  opposite  oolomns, 
numerous  notes,  and  plans  of  battlea.  The  military  rem^n  of  the 
editor  are  tiie  most  valuable  part  of  this  edition. 

The  only  works  of  Turpin  de  Crias^  we  have  men— the  'Essay  on 
the  Art  of  War/  and  the '  Notes  on  Csssar* — Indicate  extensive  reading 
in  the  author,  and  a  sobriety  of  judgment  for  Thioh  the  ttory  of  his 
entry  and  relmat  trom  La  l^po  snroely  prepares  the  reader.  The 
value  of  his  writing^  as  expositions  of  military  theory,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  predilection  evinced  for  them  by  Fredeido  tiie  Great 
ot  Proisia.   

TURSBLLI'NnS,  HORATITTa,  a  learned  Jesoit,  wjMse  real  name 
vns  Twadlina  He  vraa  bom  at  Borne  in  1S46.  and  belwq^  to  a  die- 
tlngnisbed  family  ei  that  dW.  He  devoted  bimMlf  fiom  early  youth 
irith  indsfotigaue  leal  to  cussloal  atodisai  In  Ififfil  he  entered  the 
firder  of  the  Jeeoits.  He  afterwards  taught  in  the  institutions  of  his 
order  at  Floruioe  and  Loretto,  and  iu  1679  he  was  app<dated  rector  of 
the  emiinary  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bome^  in  which  office  he  oontinued  to 
exeroise  a  veiy  beneficial  inSueooe  for  twen^  yeu>f  down  to  his  death 
on  Hw  6th  of  April  1599. 

Tarsdliiina  was  one  of  the  best  t«tin  sidiclars  that  have  ever  lived, 
and  his  work  on  the  Latin  particles  is  still  the  best  book  on  that 
snbjeot.  His  piioeipal  works  are  :  1,  '  De  Vita  S-  EVancisol  Xaverii 
Libri  Sex.'  Bome,  1594.  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1596,  ibo  : 
the  work  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  on  aeconnt  of  the  distinguished 
man  vrho  is  the  subject  of  but  also  because  it  contains  moob 
lafmnatton  abont  tlie  nis^ns  of  that  time.  It  baa  been  translated 
into  neariy  all  the  modem  languages  of  £nrape.  S> '  Historb  Law 
tana,  libii  guinque^'  ito,  Rome,  1697.  This  ia  a  blatorr  of  the 
miraonlons  image  of  the  Vi^n  Uary  at  Loretto.  8,  '  De  Usb  Par- 
ticularum  Latini  Senoonis,'  12mo,  Borne,  1698.  This  very  excellent 
yrmk  was  reprinted  and  edited,  with  additions  and  ooirections,  by  J. 
TluunMius  hi  1678,  and  by  J.  C.  Schwars  in  1719 :  it  is  atf  o  printed  bi 
the  Engltah  edition  of  Haooiolati'a  'Laxiaon  totius  Latinitatis;'  the 
best  editioo  is  that  frf  Hand,  8T0»teipsl&  1829.  4, 'I^me  B3sto- 
riamm  Hondo  Condito  ad  annum  1698.~  This  work  is  a  univeisal 
history,  in  ten  boc^  written  in  the  Italian  language.  Although  it  is 
very  Mef,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high  eateem,  and  has  not  only 
been  oontinued  by  several  aobseqjaeat  e^ws,  bat  abo  tranriated  into 
several  other  languageiL 

(For  a  more  detailed  aeoount  of  the  Life  of  Tarsellinos,  see  B. 
Betelhis,  who  has  incorporated  hia  work  on  the  Latin  particles  in  his 
Seriptorea  de  tiegmUiori  Latiaitale  SeUetii  and  compare  Alegamb^ 
Bibliotheea  Scriptorum  Soeietaiit  Jan ;  Mandoeius,  BibUolheca  Romano,) 

TURTOK,  WILLIAM.  H.D.,  a  diBtinguished  naturalist.  He 
resided  at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
and  coltivated  with  great  ardour  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  One 
of  his  earliest  works  was  'The  Bntish  Fauna,  caDtainiog  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Zoology  of  the  ^tish  Islaods.'  The  first  volume  was 
published  at  Swanaea  in  1807.  It  embraced  a  description  of  the 
families,  genera,  and  spedea  of  British  animal^  in  a  neat  doodedmo 
volume,  and  the  author  intended  to  pnbliib  in  sabseqsent  volumes  an 
account  of  the  plants  and  minerals  of  Oreat  Britain.  The  intention 
seems  never  to  have  besn  fulfilled.  In  1819,  he  published 'A  Con< 
ehological  Dictionary  of  the  BritlBh  Islands,'  in  which  he  g^ves  an 
aeconnt  of  the  structure  and  localities  of  the  molluaca  of  Qreat 
l^tdn.  He  subsequently  published  at  Exeter,  in  1822;  a  larger 
work  with  illustrations,  in  4to,  entitled  '  Conchylia  Insolamm  Britan- 
nicarom,  or  the  Shells  of  tiie  British  Islands  systematically  arranged.' 
In  18S0  he  published  the  '  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Island^  i^sto- 
matieal^  arranged.'  In  1831  appeared  his  *  Hanoal  of  the  Land  and 
Fftab-Water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands,'  a  work  so  well  adapted  fm 
the  study  of  the  creaturea  to  which  it  was  devoted,  that  a  second 
edition,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British  Unsenm,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  Dr.  Turton  contributed  several  paper*  to  the  <  Ha£^ 
sine  of  Natoral  History,'  chiefly  devoted  to  this  description  of  new 
British  sheila.   He  baeune  a  Fellow  of  the  Unntsan  Society  in  1809. 

TUSSUR,  TH01IA&  The  amuung  poetical  antobiognwby  of  this 
quaint  writer,  altbongb  it  forma  almost  the  only  source  of  mformation 
respecting  hia  personal  history,  is  unfortunately  deficient  of  dates. 
Warton  supposes  hie  Urth  to  have  takw  place  about  1628  ;  bat  in  tht 
biography  prefixed  to  Dr.  UaTO'l  action  of  bis  book  tt  is  shown  frnn 
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several  olrcumatancea  that  1 EI5  is  a  more  probable  date.  He  was 
bom  at  Rivenhall,  near  Witham,  in  Esaax,  of  a  bmily  which  is  re- 
corded aa  bearing  arms  in  the  hetalda'  visitation  in  1670 :  he  wm 
tsnght  mndng  at  an  early  age^  and  became  a  otundUer  in  tbe  oolUcteta 
chapel  of  Watlingford  Castle,  where  he  had  to  endure  coarse  fiue  and 
rough  treatment,  and  from  whence  be  was  removed  by  impieesmenl^ 
according  to  a  barbarons  oustom  formerly  exiating,  by  which  boya 
might  be  forcibly  removed  from  any  choir  for  the  service  of  the  royal 
chapel.  After  being  for  some  time  compelled,  aa  be  stys,  "to  serve 
the  choir,  now  thore,  now  here,"  he  was  admitted  into  St.  ^nl's^ 
where  he  profited  by  the  instmction  of  John  Bedford,  then  organist  ot 
that  cathedral.  From  St.  Paul's  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  experienced 
some  severity  from  the  master,  Nicholas  tJdalL  He  snbseqneutly 
removed  to  Cambridge  :  after  which  he  returned  to  court,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  retainer  in  the  family  of  William  lord  P<«ct.  When  he 
had  spent  ten  yeara  at  court,  probably  ennged  in  his  musical  capaci^, 
he  married,  and  became  a  farmer  at  Katwade,  now  Cattiwade,  m 
Suffolk,  where  he'  wrote  his  celebrated  woi^  on  husbandry,  of  which 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  1557.  entiUed  *  A  Hnndreth  Qood  Pointes 
of  Husbaudrie.*  After  several  other  changes  of  residcDce,  and  marry- 
ing a  second  timc^  Tnsser  returned  to  Londw,  whence,  abont  1574,  he 
went  to  Trinity  College  Cambridge;  in  order  to  SMape  from  the 
ploguch  He  is  sopposed  to  have  retained  to  Lwdm,  where  be  died 
about  1580,  or  between  that  year  and  1586.  After  paasiDg  through 
several  editions,  his  work  ^peered  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1578,  under 
the  following  title :  '  Fine  Hundreth  Points  of  Gk>od  Husbandry, 
vnited  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswifarie,'  &o.,  'Set  forth  by  Thomas 
Tusser,  gentleman,  aoraant  to  the  honourable  Lord  Paget,  of  Bende* 
sert*  This  wo^  was  many  times  reprinted,  with  varioos  alteratloaa  ; 
but  most  of  the  early  editaona  an  rare,  probably  on  account  of  the 
copies  b^ng  worn  out  with  frequent  use.  Dr.  Havor  reprinted  it  in 
1812,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  known  editions,  sod  such  informa- 
tion as  he  could  collect  respecting  the  author.  Fuller  says  of  him,  in 
bis  '  Worthies  of  Essex,*  that  he  "  was  socceeEdvely  a  musician,  school' 
master,  serving-man,  husbandman,  graaier,  poelj  more  skilful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocatton.  He  teaded  at  large  in  omif  abeepk 
dailies,  grain  of  all  hinds,  to  no  profit.  Whrthsr  he  bought  or  sold, 
he  lost ;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoveri^ed  himself,  and  never  flnr»4^ftd 
his  landlord."  "  Yet,"  be  adds,  *'  bath  he  laid  down  excellent  rules  in 
his  book  of  husbandry  and  huswifry  (so  that  the  observer  thereof 
must  be  rich)  in  bis  own  defence."  It  is  written  in  familiar  verse,  in 
nnmerouo  detached  chapters,  and  with  much  varied  of  measure ;  and 
it  isL  as  observed  by  Warton,  who  styUa  Tuasw  the  Britidi  Yuao, 
"valnaUe  as  a  genuine  jdctare  of  the  aipricnltare,  the  rural  arte,  and 
the  domestic  economy  and  customs  of  our  industrious  ancestors."  The 
life  of  the  author,  which  forms  by  no  means  the  least  amuBma;  part  <rf 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  first  printed  with  the  edition  of  1673. 

TD'TILO,  a  o^brated  monk  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  9th  century, 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Qall  in  Stritierland.  Tutilo  and  Notker,  of  the 
same  ooaven^  were  the  moat  eobbrated  patnteiif  loa^tm^  mi  gtdd* 
workers  of  tbeir  time  hi  Qennany.  TntUo  was  a  utivernl  gtanin^ 
and  not  onl^  on  artist :  he  waa  moucian,  ^oet,  orator,  and  stateam&n. 
Ekkehard,  junior,  on  old  Qerman  IaUo  writer,  thus  describee  him : — 
"Erat  anim  valde  eloqnens,  voce  daia  et  duld«  cnlatone  elegans,  pio- 
tans  artifex.  ao  mirifiona  aurifex,  mutiou^"  ico.  The  empnor  Charles 
the  Thick  complained  thatsoch  a  man  should  be  shot  np  m  a  convent 

Tutilo  waa  oontemporary  with  the  abbot  Solomo  of  St.  Gall 
(891-921),  who  WIS  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  mode  for  him  e 
goldm  croeiflx,  richly  omameated  with  bas-reliefs  and  preoioos  stones. 
Be  made  also  a  celebrated  sitting  image  ot  the  Virgin  Uary,  in  gold, 
for  a  church  at  Uetz,  by  which  he  acquired  great  celebrity  ;  it  bore 
the  inaoriptioo,  *'Hoo  panthema  pia  onlavflnt  ipsa  Kana."  One 
account  says  painted,  lliis  image  or  punting  was  venw^ed  at  Mctx, 
In  the  church  of  St,  Otmahr,  also  at  St.  Oall,  the  altar  of  St  Gall  was 
decorated  with  some  copper  plates,  on  which  the  life  of  the  saint  was 
engraved  or  carved  by  Tutilo.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  896,  and 
this  date  is  twice  repeated  by  Rorillo;  ^et  he  calls  him  a  monk  of  the 
lOtbeentoiy.  Other  writera  also  call  bun  a  monk  of  the  10th  century. 
Leasing  and  some  others  have  supposed  that  TatUo,  or  Tootilo,  aa  bis 
name  Is  also  written,  and  the  Theopbilna  Presbyter  who  wrote  a 
treatise  in  Latin  upon  oil-painting  and  other  arts  in  or  about  the  10th 
century,  were  the  same  person,  bnttherersally  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  this  opinion.  There  are  manusalpts  of  the  old  treatise  1^ 
the  monk  Theophilus,  more  or  less  complete,  at  Wolfenbiittel,  Leipaig, 
Parii^  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  at  Cambridge.  An  entire  copy  of 
the  WolfsDbfittel  manassElpt  was  prhitedfai  1781  at  Bmnswicdt,  hi  the 
dxth  nnniber  of  LseriMfs  'BeitrHge  nr  Qeeobiohte and  Uttemtor,* 
and  hj  Comte  Ch.  de  rEaoalopier,  Paris.  1848 ;  and  (with  an  &ic^idl 
translation  and  notes)  by  Ur.  R,  Hendrie,  ion.,  fh>m  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Unseum,  London,  1817.  The  treatise  is  in  three  book% 
and  is  known  under  the  title  '  liieophili  Presbyteri  Diversomm  Artiom 
Schedule;'  also  'De  omni  Soientii  ArtisPingendi;*  but  it  tcseta  of 
other  arts  besides  painting.  The  aotiientioi^  of  this  work  has  besn 
doubted  some,  irtio  have  oonfbnnded  the  invention  of  Tan  Bnfc 
with  that  of  aimply  nsing  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  pigments.  This  inbJiBefe 
bos  besn  entered  into  at  length  by  Baspe^  io  a  'Critioal  TMetiae  on 
Oa-Ffeintinb'  pnUiahed  in  London  hi  1787;  by  KidMm.  hi  a  w*k 
entitled  (Ihe  B«diirF*inting  of  th^[^fft^|ieKy*d^^^TC 
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Aliu LdpOg,  1889 ;  in  CU  de  I'EBoalopia'i  '  Th^phila,  Frdtre  at 
KobM^  Bhm  nir  divan  Arte ; '  in  Mr.  Beodrfe's  tmius^oii,  ootieed 
•bore;  and  ia  Eoatlake's  'Material!  for  a  Hiatory  of  Oil-Faintlng,* 
London,  1817.    Various  old  noticw  of  Tntilo  at*  printed  in 
'BsruED  Alemansioamm  Scriptoroi^'  Ac,  of  Qoldaat. 

TWEDDELL,  JOHDT,  wsa  bom  on  tlio  Istof  Jane  1760,  at  Threep- 
wood,  Doar  Hexham,  in  Northnmberlaod,  wbm  his  father  Fnnds 
Tweddel  was  a  muoh-reapeoted  mapatrata.  Bu  early  education  vas 
eondaeted  by  hia  mother,  who  is  mnidi  pralwd  for  her  piety  and 
maternal  affection.  At  the  age  of  nine  be  was  aent  to  a  eehool  at  Hart* 
ford,  near  Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  whioh  was  then  oondacted  by  the 
B«T>  Matthew  Raine,  who  watohed  and  directed  the  stadiea  of  young 
Twoddell  with  anxious  oare.  After  he  had  left  school,  and  before 
entering  tiis  UniTersity  of  Cambridge  he  studied  for  some  time  under 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  made  his  pupil  familiar  with  tite  best  writers  of 
aittiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  his  permanent  esteem  and 
attadiment.  Tweddell  gained  the  highest  classieal  honotin  in  the 
Voirersity  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1792  he  was  elected,  a  fellow  of 
T^ity  CoUega  Hia  '  Prolusionea  JuTaoiles,'  whioh  be  published  tha 
year  after  (1798),  show  the  extent  and  versatility  of  tus  powers,  and 
raised  at  the  time  great  expectations  of  the  young  stdiolar.  His  own 
Inolination  would  have  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  elanieal  learning, 
or,  as  some  of  his  letters  suggest^  to  a  diplomatic  career;  but  m 
deference  to  his  father,  who  wished  that  he  should  study  the  law — 
although  this  profession  was  altogether  a^fainst  his  taste — he  entered 
the  Midde  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  his  new  punuits 
with  as  much  applicatitn  as  his  aversion  to  them  would  allow  him. 
At  last  however  he  seems  to  have  ban  onaUe  to  ctmtinue  his  stnffiea, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  for  some  years  in  order  to  prepare 
himBelf  for  a  di%req|  course  of  life,  and  to  acquire  a  Icnowledge  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  and  their  HOveral  systems  of  poli<^.  Aeoording^ 
he  embarked  for  Hamburg  on  the  21th  of  September  1796.  Be 
tnvelled  through  the  north  of  Europe  Switzerland,  and  thence  east* 
ward  into  Asia,  where  h«  visited  among  other  parts  tiie  Crimea  and 
the  ooaats  of  the  Euzine.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  several  islands  of 
the  Arobipelago,  and  to  Athene  where  he  took  up  his  reridenoe  for 
some  months.  With  the  most  ardent  seal  he  explored  and  desoribed 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  architecture,  and  employed  a  dietin- 
guiriicd  French  artist  of  the  name  of  Preaux  in  making  drawings  for 
him.  But  in  the  midat  of  these  pnisnits  lie  died,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1799,  after  asliorfc  illness,  and  was  buried  within  Uw  precinolsof  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  A  monument  was  erected  on  his  graven  wiUi  a 
Oreek  inscription,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  travels  Tweddell  kept  a  diaiy,  in 
wliiob  he  recorded  everytlung  remarkable  he  met  vrith,  intending  on 
his  return  to  England  to  publish  an  account  of  bis  travel^  together 
with  some  of  the  drawings  made  by  Pieaux.  After  his  death 
bis  ftiends  aeeordingly  nutde  all  possible  efibrta  to  get  his  efhots, 
manuscripts,  and  drawlngB  over  to  England.  A  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  together  with  upwards  of  SOO  hlghly-fliiished  drawings, 
were  actually  forwarded  from  Athena  to  Constantinople,  and  intrusted 
to  the  oare  ot  the  English  ambassador  there,  but  nothing  ever  reached 
this  country,  and  all  investigations  that  have  been  institated  by  the 
friwids  of  Twedddl  have  remained  vrithout  any  result.  The  only 
memorial  i^iich  remsins  of  hli  tfivds  is  annmber  of  letters  addressed 
to  his  friuds  in  England,  which  were  published  by  hia  brother  the 
Bev.  Robert  Tweddell,  under  the  title  'Remains  of  the  late  John 
Tweddell,  tic,  being  a  Selection  (rf  his  Letters  firom  various  parte  of 
the  Continent^  together  with  a  re-publioation  of  his  **  Prolusionea 
Juveniles,"'  4to,  London,  1616.  Tbis  oolleotion  of  letters  is  preceded 
by  a  mem<nr  of  tiie  author,  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  has  dnwn  a 
moat  charming  picture  of  the  amiaUe,  pure,  and  modest  elisnoter  of 
nis  brotiier,  which  is  perfectly  bone  out  1^  tiie  spirit  that  pervades 
these  letters.  Respecting  the  loss  of  Oe  mannsmtts  and  dnwfngs, 
and  all  that  was  said  about  the  matter  at  tiie  Idms^  sse  the  'Bl^h 
Critic'  vol  V. 

TWINING,  THOMAS,  the  only  son  of  a  tea-merchant  by  his  first 
wife,  wsa  bom  in  1731.  His  fktber  wished  bis  son  to  snooeed  him  in 
hiabnsiDsss^  but  as  Thtnnas  had  so  tnviiuible  desin  to  devote  him- 
swf  to  study,  his  fhtber  gave  way  to  Um  sod  amA  Um  to  Cunbridse^ 
where  he  entered  Sidney  College.  Here  he  distangaiahed  hiuuelf 
not  cnty  as  a  scholar,  but  by  his  prsotioal  as  well  as  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  music :  he  was  an  able  performer  on  the  harpaiofaord,  the 
omin,  and  the  violin,  and  few  persons  Imew  more  about  the  liietory 
Md  scienoe  of  the  art  then  Twining.  In  1760  he  tocik  bis  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  three  years  later  that  of  M.A.  b  1768  he  beoame  rector  of 
White  Notiey  in  Esse^to  which,  hi  1770,  the  Ihiog  of  Si  Maiy, 
Colchester,  was  added.  To  this  latter  appointment  he  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London,  without  any  other  reoommen- 
Mion  Una  that  of  his  personal  chataoter.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
Unosdf  without  any  desire  of  farther  preferment  to  the  faithful 
us^aige  of  his  parochial  duties  and  to  the  pursuit  of  study,  until 
"■nJ^'  on  *>>«  etii  of  August  1804,  at  the  iwe  of  seventy. 

Twining  wss  a  man  of  ccmrideraUe  leambg  and  of  gnat  taste  In 
tie  at^  especially  poetry  and  murio.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  andent  laognages,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  and  written  French 
and  Italian  with  tiie  same  correctness  and  fluency  as  fais  mother 
teagne.  In  the  perfmnanes  of  his  clerical  dntias  he  wss  most  oon- 


Boientions,  sod  during  the  Isst  toiij  years  of  his  life  he  soaroely  ever 
allowed  tiimself  to  be  absent  from  Us  parMiioners  more  than  a  fort* 
night  in  a  year,  although  his  aooiety  was  very  much  courted.  The 
only  work  that  Twinbg  ever  published  is  a  tranelation  of  Aristotie's 
'  Foettos,*  whioh  is  reckoned  one  of  the  beet  English  translaticms  of 
ancient  writers.  It  waa  published  under  the  title '  Ariatotla's  Tnatiss 
on  Poetry  translated,  with  Notes  on  the  Translatfaai  and  on  the 
Original ;  and  two  Dissertations  on  Foetioal  and  Musical  Imitation,' 
London,  Ito,  17S9.  A  seoond  edition,  with  some  imprDvaments  and 
additions  by  the  antiior,  was  edited  by  bis  nephew,  Dsniel  Twisinft 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1812.  His  notes  and  dissertations  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  studies  the  theory  of  poetry  and  music 

TWININO,  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  passed  the 
earW  part  <rf  his  life  there,  serving  an  apprentioeahip  to  Dr.  John 
Hallitnirton,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Halifax.  Hia  medical  education 
was  oompleted  in  London,  and,  after  bec4»nittg  a  member  (rf  tho 
College  <2r  Surgeons,  he  entered  tiie  medical  department  of  the  army 
in  1813.  AfW  being  employed  for  some  time  in  the  militaiy  hospital 
at  Hilsea,  he  served  for  a  short  time  In  the  Peninsula,  and  in  1816, 
after  another  service  at  Hilaet^  joined  the  army  in  tite  Nethsdands, 
and  retumad'with  his  regiment  in  1818.  He  ronained  in  England, 
douig  du^  at  diffnent  stations,  till  18SI,  when  he  went  to  Ceyltm, 
and  after  residing  there  for  a  short  time,  accompanied  the  govwnor, 
1^  Edward  Paget,  to  India.  In  1828  he  was  placed,  at  his  own 
request  on  hau-pay,  and  in  1880  he  resigned  his  oommisaion,  and 
entered  hite  private  piaetiee  at  Caleutti^  where  he  waa  ^pointed  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  civil  hospital,  and  died  In  rspntetitm  and 
esteem  in  188& 

Mr.  Twining  wrote  nmoeroua  p^cn  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Mediesl  BocMf  of  Oaloutta»*  of  vriuch  he  was  secretary,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  and  otlwr  ^<ni  eataya;  but  hia  chief  work 
waa  iiis  'Clinical  Hluatnitions  of  the  more  important  Diseasea  of 
Bengal,  with  the  result  of  an  Enquiry  into  their  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment,' CalcutU  and  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1832  and  1886.  He  was 
recommended  to  undertake  ttiia  work  hj  the  heads  of  the  medical 
deparbnent  at  Ben^ ;  and  it  has  been,  erer  since  Ite  publication,  a 
book  of  the  highest  authority  on  all  the  questions  of  whidi  it  treats^ 
and  one  of  the  few  oomporing  the  libraries  of  the  medical  officers  fai 
the  Indian  army. 

TWIS3,  RICHARD,  an  English  tourist,  bom  ia  1717,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  5th  of  March,  1821.  Bom  to  an  independent 
fbrtnne,  he  indulged  hJs  taste  for  travdliog  In  an  extensive  tour,  whidi 
embrsMd  Holland,  Bdgium  (then  the  Austrian  Netberiands),  France, 
Switaerland,  Italy,  Qermany,  and  Bohemia,  and  was  completed  in 
1770.  Before  setting  out  on  his  f<H»gn  travels  ha  [had  visited  Scot- 
land. In  1772  be  twdertook  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
1776  he  went  to  Ireland,  He  re-viuted  Fnnee  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolati<ni.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  llb>wsre  devoted  to  Utonti* 
tore  and  %ho  fine  arts,  of  wliiah,  especially  of  moaic,  he  was  an  admirer. 
He  materially  injured  hfa  estate  by  entering  into  a  speculation  for 
makiuK  paper  mm  straw.  His  published  works  are: — 'IVavels 
throng  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1772  end  1778-1,' London,  1776 ;  *A 
Tour  in  Ireland  hi  1776-8,'  London,  1776;  'The  Game  of  Chess; 
being  a  oompilation  of  Anecdotea  and  Quotatioos  relative  to  the  game 
of  Chess,'  8vo»  London,  1787;  'A  trip  to  Paris  in  July  and  Angnsl^ 
1792,  8vo,  London,  1793 ;  '  Miscellanies,'  8vo,  London,  1806.  Tlie 
levels  through  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  translated  into  Frendi 
and  German.  The  tone  of  the  Tour  in  Ireland  provoked  great  wratii 
fai  tiiat  country,  and  elicited  'An  hsrolo  Epistle  from  Duma  Teresa 
PSnna  y  Buis,  of  Murcia,  to  B,  Twla^  vith  Kotsa  bj  Hfansel^'  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  in  1776. 

TTOHO  BBAHB'.   [Bbabb,  Ttobo.] 

TTCHSEN,  OLAUS  GERHARD,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was  bom 
at  Tondm  in  Sdileswig,  on  the  lltii  of  December  1781.  His  father 
was  a  tailor,  in  very  poor  drcomstaocee,  but  with  tlie  assistance  of 
some  benevolent  friends  he  was  enabled  to  allow  his  son,  who  evinced 
considerable  talent,  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studiesL  Up  to  his 
seventeenth  year  Olaus  attended  the  grammarwhool  of  his  native 
town,  and  thence  went  to  the  gyomarium  at  Altona,  where  the  oele* 
brated  BCatemus  de  Cila  bad  great  influence  upon  him,  especially  in 
directing  his  attention  to  Oriental  studies.  In  a  short  time  ^Vohsen 
made  himaelf  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the  peculiar 
dialect  spoken  by  the  German  Jews  of  idl  parts  of  Germany.  Thn 
prepared  ha  went  in  1766  to  the  Universi^  of  Gottmgen.  J.  H. 
Callenberg,  professor  at  Halle,  iras  still  actively  eo  gaged  in  his  labours 
for  the  cmversion  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  to  Christiaiiity ;  and 
when  Tychsen  had  flmshed  his  studies,  he  thoogjit  him  a  fit  penonto 
engage  in  these  nndertaklngiL  l^chsen  was  accordingly  sent  by 
Culenbeig,  in  1759,  on  a  journey  through  Qermany  and  DMimaxk. 
In  1760  Callenberg  died,  and  l^chsen  returned  without  having  con- 
verted a  sin^  Jew.  In  tbis  year  the  TTniversi^  of  Bostoci  was 
transferred  to  BUtioW,  and  Tychsen  was  invited  as  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  Oriental  Utsnftme;  and  thrse  years  later  mobtalDsd  (bo 
ordinaiT  proftesorship  in  the  ssms  departmspt.  Here  he  bwan  his 
varied  literary  activity,  whidi  soon  smead  his  name  over  all  Europe. 
A  part  of  tiie  professors  had  remained  at  Restock  on  tiie  trsnsfer  of 
the  nuivetrity  to  Biltzow;  and  as  this  woold  iidEtmatel7  liav4  led  to 
tiie  eataUiduttsnt  of  two  an!v«ffB^^|^|^figi^M(^ 


T7CE3BK,  THOUAS  OHBSTUK. 


TYNDALB,  WILLIAM. 
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broughfe  about  at  Bostook  in  1789,  ud  Tyohsen  was  appointed  ebief 
libiarUn  and  keeper  of  the  moHum  of  Rostock,  which  offices  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  1810,  after  having  been  employed  in  the  uidTflnity 
lor  fifty  yean,  he  celebrated  his  jubilee^  and  reoMTed  varioiu  honoun 
and  diatuiotionB  on  that  oooasion.  He  died  at  Koatock  on  the  80th  of 
December  181S. 

Tychsen  waa  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  hit  defMtrtmentB, 
and  with  all  his  Bingalahties  and  oonoeita,  he  promoted  the  study  of 
Biblisal  and  Eutem  literature  more  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
undertook  the  Uboriooa  taak  of  oollaoting  the  Tariou  mullmrii  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  comparing  the  eadieat  tranaUtioiii  with  the  original, 
aad  of  making  accurate  des(aripti<ma  of  the  moet  remarkable  ediUona 
of  tiie  Bible.  Hia  controTeraies  with  Beqjamin  Kennioot  were  among 
the  first  wiitanga  of  the  kind  which  established  sound  prindplea  of 
biblical  criticiBm,  although  hia  pietistical  tendmoy  prevented  the 
unbiasaed  devdopment  of  hiB  inqoirieB  in  theolopou  mattera.  He 
wrote  several  diaeertatiopa  on  the  Arabic  and  Fhoanidan  languagoe, 
and  on  the  inaoriptiona  of  PenspoliiL  H«  alio  made  inveet^tiona 
into  the  history  of  the  Tarious  Chriatian  aeota  in  Asia :  and  was  the 
first  who  directed  attention  to  the  ouriotu  cateobiun  of  the  DroMi  in 
Syria.  All  these  tiiinga  oombioed  to  prooore  him  a  Euxopean  repu- 
tation, and  engaged  him  in  an  extensive  oorreepondence^  but  they 
also  ^oduosd  an  immoderate  degree  oi  vanity,  and  the  preaumption 
of  knowing  ererythin^  which  lad  him  into  mai^  groaa  ahmrditiaa, 
and  for  which  he  was  now  and  then  aererely  chastised,  as  in  his  oon- 
trovftimee  with  f^anois  Perez  Baye^  archdeacon  of  Yaienc^  The 
moat  important  among  Tycbsen's  works  is  a  joomal  called  *  BUtaowsche 
Kebenatonden '  (leisure  hoora  of  BUtaow),  which  oontaina  many  of  hia 
essays.  It  appeared  at  Biitaow  from  17S6  till  1769,  and  conaieta  of 
six  Tolumea.  Hia  library,  which  was  very  rich  in  maanacripta  and 
works  on  Oriental  and  Spanish  litenttore,  together  with  his  colleotimi 
of  curiosities  of  all  kinds,  was  purohaaed  by  tbe  nniverslty  of  Rostock. 
It  was  owing  to  the  &ms  <tf  Tytdwen  that  tiie  Shah  of  Ood^  Qhari 
oddio  Hyder  Redaet  od  Dowlah,  aest  to  the  vnirerai^  of  Boatodk  a 
copy  of  bis  splendid  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  FersiaD  language, 
in  seven  volumes  follow  For  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tychsui,  see  Hartnuum,  Oletf  Q«rhard  Tifcktm,  od«r  Woof- 
denmgm  dwreh  die  maimieltftUtigiun  Qibitte  dtr  biUMhAdatMM 
Jdteralw,  S  vola.  Svo,  Bremeo.  18184a 

TVCHSKN,.  TH0HA3  CHIUSTIAI7,  a  oelebrated  Oriraital  and 
daaaical  acholar,  was  btun  on  the  8th  of  May  175S,  at  HonbyU  in 
Schleswig,  where  hia  faUier,  who  gave  him  a  sound  and  careful  oduoa- 
tion,  was  a  clergyman.  His  fint  studies  in  theology  and  philology 
were  at  Kiel :  lie  conUoued  them  from  the  year  1779  at  Qdttingen 
under  H^na  After  tha  oemidstian  of  Ua  academical  ooom  ha  waa 
lent,  together  with  Uoldaohauer,  oq  a  aoiantific  journey,  in  whldh  ho 
travelled  throagh  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  On  his  return 
la  1781  he  waa  ^pt^tad  profoaaw  extoaordniary  of  theology  at  Q6t- 
tingeo,  and,  four  years  later,  ordinary  professor  in  the  pb^osophioal 
fsoulty.  He  continued  here  with  onweariad  aotirity  until  his  death 
on  the  28rd  of  Oetober  18S4.  Daring  the  long  period  of  bis  proftaaor- 
ahip  various  honours  and  dtatlnetions  were  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  made  a  flneign  member  the  Ariatie  Soeie^  of  London  and 
Faris^  and  of  the  Dsniah  and  QSttingen  Aeademias  of  Sdences.  Of 
the  latter  he  was  elected  preaident  in  1797.  Tychsen  wrote  a  great 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  antiquarian  and  nnmlsmiitio  aubgeeta,  in 
varioiia  seienti&c  periodicals.  Among  his  mater  works  we  may 
mention  hia  manual  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  ('  (Jrundrias  einer 
Qeschichte  dar  HebrSer'X  Sto^  Gdttingeii,  1789;  his  edition  of  Q. 
SijurygBMUi^  and  his  AraUs  Grammar  ('Qnmmatlk  der  Aiabbchen 
Scbriftspraehe').  Svo,  Oettingen,  1828. 

TYE,  CHBISTOPHKB,  doctor  in  muaio,  a  man  who  appears  pro- 
minently la  musical  biography,  both  on  account  of  his  professional 
ability  and  as  poasesaor  of  some  literary  talent,  was,  according  to  Fuller 
('Worthies  of  England')*  bom  in  Westminster,  and  educated  in  tiie 
King's  CbapsL  He  was  especially  favoured  Henry  VIII.,  and  held 
the  dietinguishfaig  appointment  of  mnsioal  instonetor  to  Prinee  Edward, 
and  most  probably  the  otiier  children  of  that  monarch.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Hume  at  Cambridge,  In  1545,  and,  ad 
emdem,  at  Oxford  three  years  after.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  EUsabetii 
he  held  the  office  of  organist  to  the  Chapel-R^al,  for  which.  Fuller 
t^is  na,  he  produoed  several  "  excellent  Services  and  Asthraas,  of  four 
and  five  part^  which  were  used  many  yeara  after  his  death and, 
we  will  add,  some  few  of  his  compositions  are  still  Hatened  to  with 
nnfdgned  pleasure  by  all  true  Iovcts  (tf  the  art  who  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  <d  its  prindplea  and  are  aequaintAd  with  its  bsat 
specimens. 

In  a  play  by  Bowley,  printed  in  1618,  ia  a  dialogue  between  Prince 
Edward,  alterwards  Edward  YL,  and  Dr.  Tye,  in  which  the  ilhurtrious 
popil  annouiioea  his  royal  ftithei'i  ophdeit  of  tiie  doctor's  merit  :— 
*'  I  oft  tune  heard  my  fother  nerlly  apeSke 
In  xoor  hig'h  prsise ;  and  thus  bis  blgilinesw  SBltb, 
*  Englsad  on«  Oed,  one  tmth,  one  doctor  liath 
Tor  mnsleke'H  art,  and  that  ht  Doctor  Tje.' " 

In  later  days,  "  One  Ood,  one  Farinelli  I "  ins  said  of  an  Italian 
eunuch,  the  fanatical  lady  who  screamed  it  out  from  a  box  at  the 
opera  not  knowing  most  likely,  that  a  rimilar  absordity,  not  to  call  It 
profsnenesB,  had  been  uttered  three  cefltnries  before. 


Dr.  Tfe  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian  as  well  as 
English  utentore.  He  translated  in  verse  the  affecting  story  of '  Theo- 
dore  and  Honoria*  from  Boccaccio,  and  published  it  in  12mo,  black 
letter,  under  the  title  of '  A  Notable  Historye  of  Naatigic  and  Trauenari. 
tranaUted  out  of  Italian  into  English  verse,  by  C.  T. — Imprinted  at 
Loscbo,  in  Poole's  Churdiyard^  by  Thomas  Furefoote^  dweUiog  at 
the  sign  of  the  Lucreoe,  anno  1669.'  He  also  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  in  verse,  of  which  he  only  completed  the 
first  fourteen  chapters,  and  these  were  printed  in  155S  by  William 
Seres.  The  work  was  begun  beeanse^  sayi  Warton  (' Hist,  of  Poetry 
Tye  "had  been  tauglit  to  believe  tiiat  rhyme  and  edification  were 
doeely  oonnected,  and  that  every  part  of  scripture  would  be  more 
instroctiTe  and  better  received,  if  reduced  into  verse."  Combining  the 
musician  and  poet^  he  set  "  notes  to  eche  chapter  to  synge,  and  also  to 
play  upon  the  lut^"  and  dedicated  his  laboun  "  To  the  vertuous  and 
godlye  learned  priooe,  Edward  the  Sixth,"  his  crowned  pupil,  who 
certiunly  took  a  pride  in  and  was  fond  of  ^daying  the  masiad  skill 
he  had  acquired  under  lo  seientifio  and  seuous  a  master.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  a  specimen  both  of  the  poetry  and  mnaic  of  this 
work  in  voL  iiL  of  his  '  History.' 

Dr.  Tye  was  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  where  his  aooompliah- 
ments  rendered  him  a  welcome  visitor.  In  hia  later  days  Anthony 
Wood  says  that  he  became  rathw  peevish,  in  proof  whereof  he  statee 
that "  Sometimes  flaying  on  ths  ot^  fca  the  eukpel  of  Qoesn  EUsabath 
[that]  which  oontamed  much  musio,  but  litUe  to  ddigbt  the  ear,  she 
would  send  the  vener  to  tell  him  tiiat  be  played  out  of  tune ;  where- 
upon he  sent  w<m  that  her  can  were  out  of  tune."  Thia  outioua 
anecdote  appears,  as  a  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Wood,  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Manuscripts,  fol.  189. 

TTNDAI.E,  or  TINDALE,  WILLIAM,  whose  name  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  histMy  of  tha  English  reformation,  wai^  acoording  to 
the  common^  teeaived  aeeonnt,  bom  about  1477,  at  Hunt's  Oouit,  in 
the  pariah  of  Hibky,  in  GHoaBeatarshlre,  the  residence  of  his  &tber,  John 
Tyndale,  son  of  Hngh,  Barm  de  Ct^ndale,  of  Langley  CasUe,  Northum- 
borland,  who,  having  escaped  some  years  before  from  a  battle  in  which 
bis  party  (that  of  the  Yonlata)  waa  defeated,  had  settled  in  the  conn^ 
of  Oloooeater,  assumed  the  name  of  Hytehina,  Hitchina,  or  Hutching 
and  manied  Aliefas  daughter  and  sole  heinoi  of  Huni  of  EnnVa 
Ooott  WHliam  ia  said  to  have  been  the  seeond  of  threesons.  Ofidl 
this  however,  old  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  Tyndale^a  earliest  biogra- 
pher, says  nothing ;  and  the  story  appears  to  rest  for  the  most  part  on 
tradition,  and  to  have  been  put  t<^ether  in  its  present  shape  in  veiv 
reosnt  times.  Neither  the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  from  which 
^IVndalc^s  grandfather  made  his  escape  is  speoifled ;  nor  do  the  retiulen 
of  the  story  seem  to  tinnk  it  necessary  to  account  £w  the  oiroumstance 
of  a  Toridst  nobleman  being  obliged  to  keep  himself  ooncealed  (as  this 
acooQUt  snppoaes),  or  at  least  to  remain  divested  of  bis  titles  and  his 
property,  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  Moreover,  the  barony 
of  Tyndide  of  Lugley  appean  to  have  been  eztlnot  for  nearly  three 
hundred  yean  before  the  birth  of  the  reformer ;  the  last  baron  of  whom 
anything  is  known  died  without  male  issue  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I 
John  Foxe  s^s^  that  Tyndale  *<  was  bom  about  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  Universl^  of  Oxford,  whore  he  by 
long  oontinuanae  grew  Up  and  increased,  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of 
ton|;nes  and  other  liberal  arts  as  spedally  in  the  knowledge  of  tha 
Scnptuiee,  wherennto  his  mind  waa  singularly  addicted;  insomooh 
that  he,  lying  then  in  Magdalen  Hall,  read  privily  to  certain  students 
and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of  divinity."  An  ancient 
piotate  «f  Tyudaloi  which  has  been  serraal  timea  engraved,  Is  preserved 
in  the  Ubruy  <tf  Mudaleu  HalL  Tyndale  however  at  last  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge;  "where,"  proceeds  Foxe^  "after  he  had 
likewise  made  bla  abode  a  certain  space,  being  now  further  ripened  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  leaving  that  university  also,  be  resorted 
to  one  Maister  Welch,  a  knight  of  Gloucesterahire,  and  was  there 
Bcboolmaister  to  his  children,  and  in  good  favour  with  hb  maister." 
At  the  house  of  this  Sir  John  Welch,  of  Littie  Sodbury,  as  he  is 
called  by  other  authorities,  Tyndale  held  many  diaputea  on  religious 
subjects  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
frequented  Sir  John's  well-laden  table;  and  this  after  a  time  brought 
him  into  so  much  dsnger,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
country  and  come  up  to  London.  After  preaching  for  some  time^  as 
he  had  also  been  accustomed  to  do  lu  tha  country,  in  the  church  of 
St.  DoQStan's  in  the  West,  he  attempted  to  get  bito  the  service  of 
TonstaU,  then  bishop  of  London,  of  whose  learning  he  had  conoeived  a 
great  admiration,  and  to  whom  he  made  bis  court,  by  presenting  him, 
through  Sir  Henry  Gmldford,  master  of  the  horse  and  comptroller  of 
the  klng'a  hoosehold,  with  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of 
Isocratee;  but  Tonsfidl  replied  that  hia  house  was  full,  that  he  had 
more  people  than  he  could  well  provide  for,  and  advlaed  him  to  seek 
about  in  liondon  where  he  coum  not  long  lack  employment  After 
this  he  was  taken  into  tihe  house  of  Humfrey  Mummuth,  or  Mon- 
mouth, an  eminent  merchant  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  who 
kept  him  for  half  a  year,  and  then  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  ten 
pounds  to  enable  mm  to  live  abroad.  Monmouth,  who  was  exten- 
rively  conueoted  with  the  friends  of  the  new  opinioaa,  and  who  a  few 
years  after  tiiis  got  into  trouble  on  that  account,^i4*^  ^  ^ 
examination  befbn  Biahmi  Stokedey.  aa  reported  n  ui9HlfF^y^K> 
Vax»'»  work^  "  The  said  ^udale  Ihgy^UKP^  i^bS^^M^wMu*- 
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'both  Digbt  and  day.  Ha  would  sat  bat  soddeD  zoMt,  by  bii  good  will, 
nor  driuk  bat  Bmiill  nii^9  bear.  Ha  wM  n«ver  seea  in  tfa«t  bouae  to 
wear  linen  about  him»  ^  tb*  ipac*  of  bis  being  tbere."  I^ndale  now 
left  Enriand.  and  proceeded  ia  tbe  fizit  butanea  io  Saxony,  wbere  he 
ia  atated  to  bave  conferred  witii  Lvther;  after  wMi^  be  repaired  to 
the  Low  Conntriea  and  aettled  at  Antwerp,  wbere  bia  aerrlcea  aa  a 
preacber  were  very  acoeptaUe  to  many  of  tbe  membera  of  the  Ergliab 
mercantile  ftuitory  tbere  establiabed.  It  waa  probably  while  resident 
bare  that,  if  be  did  not  b^in,  be  at  leaat  executed  Uie  greater  part  of 
bia  Engliab  tranalation  of  tbe  New  Teetament.  Of  thia  remuiable 
woi^uie  first  edition  iqipaara  to  baTo  been  an  8vo  volume  contidning 
only  the  text,  wbidi  waa  printed  at  Wittenberg^  and  publiehed  either 
In  1525  or  1528;  the  aeoond  a  4to,  containing  gloaaea  as  well  as  the 
text,  the  printing  of  which  waa  b^un  at  Cologne  and  fioiahed  at 
Wittenberg  or  at  Worms,  and  whioh  waa  certainly  pnbliabad  in  1636. 
But  thia  account  ia  in  part  eoojectural,  and  the  aubjeok  is  one  upon 
wliiob  UbliognnhMs  are  not  agreed.  Theee  original  impreeaona 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  sold ;  and  both  in  England,  and  among 
ibe  English  residents  on  tbe  oontioeni^  the  demand  was  so  great,  that 
tbe  Dutch  booksellers  found  it  for  their  intereet  to  produce  a  sue- 
oeaeion  of  reprints  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  yeara.  It  waa  not  till 
1&S4  that  Tyndala  himself  brought  ont  a  new  edition,  in  whi^  the 
translation  waa  altered  and  improved  in  a  great  many  passages.  In 
the  interim  be  hsd  also  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  15S0,  a  translation  of 
tiie  Five  Booka  of  Moses  from  tbe  Hebrew,  in  which  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Miles  Corerdale,  who  afterwards  produced  the 
first  EogUab  translation  that  waa  printed  of  the  entire  Scriptures ;  and, 
in  1581,  be  pabUshedattheaameidaaeaTerBion  oftheBo<^<tfJonaa. 
During  iiie  reaidenea  abroad  Tyndale  likwiie  sent  to  the  preas  aereral 
tracts  in  vin^Ueation  of  Ua  tiMological  opinions,  which  wera  all 
written  in  his  own  native  language,  and  were  probij>ly  mostly  sold  in 
EngUnd.  Be  was  umter  of  an  admirable  BnglUi  style— easy,  correct, 
and  luoid,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  idiomatic  vigour  and  expresuve- 
neea:  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  patiioutar,  deserrea  to 
be  ranked  aa  one  <tf  tbe  ola«ic  works  o{  oor  Utenrtnre,  one  of  the  finest 
aamplea  m  poasaaa  of  tba  langnaga  ia  what  may  bo  deacribed  as  tbe 
firat  stage  of  tta  mstoiity,  when  it  had  attahwd  in  all  enential 
reepecte  the  form  and  character  which  it  has  ever  nnoe  preaerved, 
although  it  bad  not  effloresced  into  tbe  InzBrianoe  and  full  manifesta- 
tion of  its  reeouroes  whioh  it  exhibits  both  in  the  poetry  and  tbe 

Eroee  of  what  has  been  called  tbe  Elizabethan  age.  Tyndala  finished 
ia  career  at  Antwerp  in  16S6.  His  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
bis  other  publications  bad  been  repeatedly  denounced  opy  pnUio 
authority  in  England ;  and  at  last,  in  1534,  his  person  was  seised,  by 
the  oon^vance,  it  is  auppoeed,  of  the  English  gOTemment,  and  he  waa 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Vilvoord,  or  ViUeforti  near  Bruasels,  where 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  being  then 
brought  to  trial,  WM  oondemned  aa  guilty  of  heresy  in  conformity 
with  the  imperial  decree  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Augsbarg,  in 
1530.  Upon  this  sentence  he  was,  says  Foxe,  "  brought  forth  to  tbe 
place  of  execution,  wsa  there  tied  to  tbe  stake,  ana  then  strangled 
firat  by  the  hangman,  and  afterward  with  fire  consumed."  Tbe 
accounts  of  the  affair  that  have  come  down  to  us  however  am  TSiy 
imperfect  and  obsoore;  even  the  exact  dates  are  wanting 

A  new  edition  of  l^ndala'a  translatim  of  the  New  Testament  was 
pnbliahed  at  London,  in  small  iUt,  inlSSS;  it  is  very  beautifully 
executed,  and  professes  to  be  printed  verbatim  from  a  copy,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  perfect  oop^f  extant,  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist 
Coll^  at  Bristol,  of  ths  first  impression  of  1526  or  1526.  <hily  some 
apedmens  are  given  of  the  alterations  in  the  reviaed  edition  of  16S4. 
Bat  a  reprint  of  this  latter  edition  has  since  hem  produced  by  tbe 
same  pubUsher  (Mr.  Bsgster)  in  his 'English  Hexapla,'  Lond.,  4to, 
1841.  AU  Tyndala's  original  writings  were  pabllshed,  along  wil^ 
those  of  Frith  and  Barnes,  at  London,  in  1678,  in  a  folio  volame^  in 
which  they  occupy  478  pp.,  besides  an  index ;  and  there  is  a  mo^m 
edition  of  them,  along  with  thoae  of  Frith,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Works  of  the  English  Reformen  William  Tyodide  and  John  Firth,' 
edited  hj  Thomaa  RosBell.  A.H.,  8  vols.  8vo,  London,  18S1.  In  this 
edition  Tyndale's  wo^  fill  the  two  fiiat  Tdamea  and  aevvnty  pagaa  of 
the  third.  Tbe  most  detailed  life  ot  T^nAtl  is  a  Memt^  (of  89  pp.) 
by  Mr.  George  Offor,  prefixed  to  the  nprint  of  Us  New  Teatament; 
but  it  is  a  very  nncrit^oal  performance. 

TYRA'NMIO  {Tvpuviuv),  a  Oieek  grammarian,  and  a  native  of 
Amisus  in  Fontu^  was  made  prisoner  by  Luoullus  during  his  campaign 
in  Fontus,  B.a  72.  According  to  Snidaa  the  original  name  of  this 
grammarian  was  Theophraatus,  inirtnad  ot  which  he  was  nick4iamed  or 
anmamed  Tyrannio  on  aooount  of  bis  severitiy  towards  thoae  who 
■tadied  under  him.  He  was  oarried  to  Rome  Lucullus,  and  given 
as  a  present  to  Murena,  who  restored  him  to  freedom.  At  Rome  he 
occupied  himself  with  tmching  and  study,  and  ia  eud  to  have  amassed 
ft  oonsidezaUe  fortune.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
•rrao^ng  the  celebrated  library  of  Apellico,  which  Sulk  had  bioo^t 
from  Athens,  and  whioh  contained  most  of  the  woAb  ot  Aristotle  end 
Theophrastna.  (Plut., '  Sulla,*  26 ;  Strabo,  xtiL,  p.  609.)  That  be  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  books  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Cicero  employed 
him  in  arranging  his  library,  which  IVraonio  did  to  the  great  satis&o- 
tionofCicwK  (Ciooto,  •  Ad  Att.,' iv.,  4  and  &)  That  he  however 
libould  hiOMlf  baTepOMned,M  SnldM  Rtalaa^  a  library  ^  opwHida 


of  80,000  volumes,  is  hardly  credible.  Cicero  tpeaka  with  emt 
respect  of  his  knowledge  and  bis  mode  of  iDStruetion;  and  w«  know 
that  about  tbe  year  b.o.  66  he  gave  leasons  in  the  bouae  of  Cicero  to 
QnintUB,  tiie  son  id  Cicero's  brother  Qnintus.  (Cicero, '  Ad.  Q,  ^at,* 
ii.  4.)  Strabo  (xiL,  p.  648)  also  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  persons 
whoae  inatruction  he  had  received.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
ooQsiderahle  knowledge  (tf  geography,  for  Cioero  attributes  much 
importance  to  soma  i^ectiona  which  he  made  to  Eratcstiienes  (*  Ad 
Att.,'  ii.  6).  Cicero  aUndes  to  a  worit  of  Tyrannio  whieh  he  valoed, 
but  doee  not  inform  na  on  what  subjeot  it  was  written  (*  Ad.  Att.,' 
xii.  6 ;  *  Ad  Q.  Frat,'  ill  4.)  Tyrannio  died  of  •  paralytic  stn^  at  a 
very  advanced  age.    (Suidas,  s.  v.) 

Snidas  mentiooa  a  second  or  yoanger  Tyrannio,  whom  he  calls  a 
native  of  Fhoenteia  and  a  pupil  of  tbe  elder  Tyraonto,  whose  name  he 
also  adopted,  as  his  real  name  waa  Dioolea.  Ha  waa  made  prisoner  in 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Octaviantu^  and  was  bought  by  one 
Dymos^  a  freedman  of  Octavianus.  He  gave  him  to  Terentia,  the  wife 
of  Cicero,  who  restored  him  to  freedom,  after  which  be  occupied  him- 
self with  teaching.  He  is  said  to  have  written  sixty-eight  worlts,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost.  Buidaa  mentiona  the  titles  of  some,  such  as  '  On 
the  Prosody  of  Homer,'  *  On  ths  Parts  of  Speech,'  *  On  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage' *  On  Ozthegraphy,'  and  umilar  oUiar  grammataoal  woriBi.  ^  The 
oinmniataDce  that  a  eopions  writer  like  this  Tyrannio  is  not  mntitned 
any  ane^t  author  exoept  Suidas,  baa  led  some  modem  critics  to 
Buppoae  tbst  he  never  existed,  and  that  Suldaa  has  made  aome  great 
btundw.  (Bruoker,  'Hist.  Philea,,'  ii.,  p.  19.)  A  third  Tyrannio  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Angurieiy  in  three 
books,  and  some  otiier  works  which  are  not  speeified. 

TYRRELL,  JAMES,  was  the  eldest  of  the  fbnr  sons  of  Sir  Timothy 
Tyrrell,  of  Shotover,  near  Oxfbrd,  Elisabeth,  only  child  of  Arch- 
bishop Uaher ;  and  was  bom  in  Great  Queen-sfa-eet,  London,  in  May 
1642.  After  an  elementary  education  in  the  free  school  of  Camber- 
well,  he  was,  in  1657,  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and  then  entered  him- 
self of  tlie  Inner  Temple.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  September 
1668,  and  abont  two  years  after  was  odled  to  tiie  bar.  He  did  not 
however  follov  the  profeeeion  of  the  law,  bvt  employed  a  life  of 
Insure  in  his  hist<niOBl  inquiries  and  tho  composition  of  his  various 
works,  residing  at  first  on  bis  estate  at  Oakley,  near  Brill,  in  Buoking- 
hamshire,  and  afterwards  at  Shotover,  for  the  sake  of  easier  access  tu 
the  Oxford  libraries.  He  died  in  1718,  leaving  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  &x  Michael  Hntcbinsoo,  of  Hadbnry  in  Woi  - 
oestershire,  one  son,  Lieutenant-Gkneral  Jamea  Tyrrell,  who  was 
governor  ot  Qravesend  and  Tilbury  Fort,  and  aftennrds  of  Berwick 
and  Holy  Island,  and  aat  in  parliament  for  Boroughbridge  from  1722 
till  his  death  in  August  1742,  at  the  age  of  sixty-oght 

Tyrrell's  first  appearaooe  in  print  was  in  a  dedication  to  Chari«s  II. 
of  a  posthumous  work  of  his  grandfather  Archbishop  Uahw,  entitled 
*  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Frino^  and  the  Obedience 
required  of  ths  Subject'  whioh  had  been  drawn  up,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  by  oommand  of  Chariea  L,  and  was  now,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1661,  published  in  quarto,  by  I>r.  Sandemon, 
In^iop  of  lincoln.  His  next  performance  was  an  answer  to  Sir 
Boberfe  Filmer's  speculationa  upmi  government,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  at  Lcnkdon  in  1681,  under  the  title  of  *  Pktriaroha  non  Mo- 
noroha;  or  the  I^triarob  Unmonarobed,'  &&  13us  was  followed  1^  a 
defence  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Usher,  published  in  1686,  at 
the  end  of  Dr.  Parr's  life  of  the  archbishop,  as  *  An  Appendix  to  tbe 
Life  of  the  Lord  Primate  Uaber,  oontaming  a  Vindication  of  bit 
Opioiona  and  AoUtma  in  reference  to  the  Do^rine  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  iiia  oonformi^  thereunto,  from  the  asper 
aiona  of  Peter  HeyUn,  IXD,,  in  Ua  pamphlet  called  "  Boapondet 
Petrus."*  Tyrrell,  who  with  all  the  otiier  deputy-lientenanta  and 
justices  of  the  peace  of  his  coon^,  had  been  struck  out  of  the  oommis- 
aiou  by  James  II.  for  refusing  to  dispense  with  Uie  Test  Act  and  other 
penal  laws  afi'eoting  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  warmly  hailed  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  establishmsat  of  the  new  government,  be  came 
forth  aa  a  diampi<»i  of  that  diange  in  a  series  of  *Folitioal  Dialogoeo.' 
nine  of  whldi  wars  pnUiahed  in  quarto  in  169%  ft  tenth  In  1683,  three 
mora  in  1694,  anothar  in  1696 ;  and  wludi  vrara  afterwards  c^lected 
and  republished,  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1718,  and  again  in  1727,  under 
the  tiUe  of '  KbUotheoa  Politica ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Antient  Cou- 
stitution  of  the  English  Government^  witii  respect  to  the  just  Extent 
of  the  Regal  power  and  the  Bights  and  Liboties  of  the  Subject,'  &c. 
In  1693  sIbo  he  published  anonymously,  in  octavo,  *  A  Brief  disquisi- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nature,  aoooidinK  to  the  Fiindplei  and  Method 
laid  down  in  the  Raverand  Dr.  Cumoeriand's  (now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough)  Latin  Treatise  on  that  Subject'  It  is  mainly  a  trans- 
lation and  compendium  of  Bishop  Cumberland's  woik  *De  L^bus 
Natoro,'  not  howerar  without  additional  illuatrations  and  other 
matter,  and  many  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  expoot- 
tion.  But  Tyrrell's  great  work  is  his  *  General  History  of  Eoglsud, 
both  Eededsstioal  and  Civil,*  in  8  vols,  folio  (oommonly  boond  u  five 
parts),  Lond.,  1700-1704.  As  expressed  on  the  titteitace,  this  bialoiT 
was  intended  to  be  brou^t  down  "from  tbe  eariiest  aooounts  of  time 
to  the  reign  of  ...  .  lUng  William  IIL;"  but  only  a  part  of  that 
design  waa  aooomplislied  :  tlM  first  volume  oomiBg  down  to^e  Nor- 
man  Co.qn.rt;  th.  ieoond.  r»i5,^if^^«t^?WX3«g[€*^ 
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totimtofSdmidli  ib»tUid,  l,to  U^HOaHioBof  Edmnlll.; 
Fut^tetlwvndortbenigBofRicluurdll.  It  is  uNrted  by  Houne, 
in  bis  prefSMM  to  Thomu  de  Elmham  (8to,  Oxford,  1TS7),  thai  a 
ftnthar  poitiiMi  of  tlia  irork  lutd  been  prapared  for  tbo  piMi;  bat  it 
hu  newm  appaand.  ^mll's  hiitor;,  whiob  has  now  become  soaro^ 
ii  Tolnable  aa  being  founded  thronghoat  upon  the  original  chronidera, 
of  whose  aeeonnts  indeed  it  ia  in  great  part  a  literal  translation ;  but 
itianther  an  undigested  aeonmnlation  of  materiala  than  an  historical 
nanaUn  with  erso  the  humblest  pratenatona  to  an  artiiUo  cbaraoter. 
Beaidea  tbt  narrative,  there  are  many  preface*,  introdnotions,  appen- 
dioes,  fto.|  occapied  with  the  inveatigation  of  particular  points,  or  the 
defence  of  the  anthor'a  farourite  Dotiona,  toe  moat  remarliable  of 
which  are,  that  the  Norman  Conqu«Bt  made  soaroel;  any  alteration  in 
the  original  or  Bazoa  frame  of  the  govemmMitt  uid  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  eommona  in  parliament  in  partioolar  has  been  nninter- 
niptsd  sbee  the  Saxon  times.  1h»  nndioation  of  these  opinions  is 
also  the  objeet  of  sereral  of  bia  'Politioal  Diatognea.' 

TTBTJSnS  (TifiTaZM),  the  seeond  great  elegiao  poet  among  the 
andent  Qreeka.  Uia  age  is  determined  by  the  ikot  that  be  aisisted 
the  Spattana  in  their  second  Heaaenian  War,  which  is  placed  by 
Fauaanias  between  the  yeara  b.c.  fH5  and  668*  while  others  place  its 
conunMicenMnt  about  the  year  B.g.  660^  and  even  Intw.  fDw  biriSi- 
plaea  of  Tyrtnos  is  diflferuitly  stated :  Snidaa  calls  him  a  Uila^un  or 
a  T.aeonian :  he  of  oonise  became  a  Laconhm  after  reoeiYing  the 
Spartan  franobisei  and  the  ctrcnnutanee  Utat  after  he  was  made  a 
Spartan  dtiaan  be  spobe  in  his  poems  of  himself  as  such,  and  (tf 
his  Spartan  ancestors,  led  Strabo  to  think  that  Tyrtteus  waa  originally 
a  Dorian  of  £nneo«  near  Uount  Pindua,  from  whence  some  ceatoiies 
bafbie  a  portion  of  the  Doriane  had  immigrated  into  Peloponnesns. 
That  he  waa  actually  reaidiog  in  Attioa,  either  at  Apbidiue  or  at 
Athena,  just  before  he  went  to  Sparta,  ia  attested  by  the  general  oon- 
aent  of  antiquity.  The  common  story  aboat  bis  going  to  Sparta,  as 
related  by  Fauaanias  and  other^  runs  thus.  When  the  second  Metse- 
niao  War  broke  out,  the  Spartona,  not  knowing  bow  to  aot,  oonsult«d 
the  Oracle  of  IMlpfai.  The  god  commanded  them  to  avail  theauelTea 
of  the  advice  of  an  Athenian,  and  an  embas^  was  aceordingly  sent  to 
Athens  to  ask  fbr  a  man  who  was  to  be  tbur  adviser.  The  Athenians 
were  unwilling  to  assist  the  Spartans  in  extending  their  dominion  in 
Peloponneaua,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  disobey  the  command  of  Apollo, 
tliey  sent  to  Sparta  Tyrteeua,  a  adDooImaster  who  was  lame  in  one  foot 
and  bad  never  shown  any  signs  of  talent.  The  story  about  bis  hune- 
ness  may  be  ^eationed,  but  that  his  mental  powers  were  anytbiog 
but  weak  is  sufficiently  dear  from  the  eSects  which  his  poatn  is  ssid 
to  hawe  produced  at  Sparta,  and  the  remdns  which  ace  still  extant 
The  «lsg7>  which  bad  recently  been  introduced  in  Greece  by  Callinns 
of  Uiletns,  waa  the  means  by  which  Tyrtseua  inspired  the  Spartans 
with  courage  and  cimfidence,  and  by  which  he  led  them  to  their 
viotorieeovar  the  Uessenians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  recited  bis  wariika  anapeaitio  el^iea  to 
the  magiatrates  and  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  he  cmild  gather 
aroond  him,  and  he  exhorted  them  in  the  most  fTilmstint  strains  to 
fight  braveiy  againat  their  enemies.  The  number  of  suob  stining 
waraonga  (Arod^xoi,  or  iwoS^Kcu  SI  iktyitxa),  which  bdng  song  to  the 
aooompaniment  of  the  Ante  made  a  deep  tatA  laating  impression  upon 
the  Spartans,  appeals  to  have  been  very  great.  But  tiie  mission  which 
Tyrtnus  bad  to  fulfil  was  not  only  to  breathe  a  new  wariike  spirit 
into  the  Spartans,  but  also  to  settle  their  intenial  dissensions ;  for 
those  Spartanawlio  bad  lost  their  lands  in  Messenia  were  discontented, 
and  demanded  a  new  division  of  land.  For  this  puroose  he  oompoaed 
the  most  celebrated  of  bis  elegies,  called  'Eunomia  (E&rojiJa;  Soidaa 
calls  it  a  voAiTc^),  that  is.  "good  govemmeni,"  Some  fhigmentsof 
it  are  still  extsmtt  and  anstds  us  to  form  soma  idea  of  the  whole  com- 
poutiim.  A  third  dass  of  elsgios  were  march-songs,  which  the  Oreeks 
oslled  ftt^v  n\t/u<rHipMy  4fjt0vr^m,  ir6*Kia,  Inj  ia/dnurra,  or  wporptT- 
TMiL  All  the  poems  of  Tyrteeus  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
bis  hearers,  but  the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  have  beoi  his 
war«>ngs,  for  they  continned  for  centartes  after  to  be  sung,  not  only 
at  Sparta,  but  among  the  .Dorians  ganwally  before  they  went  out  to 
battle.  There  are  extant  three  entire  poems  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  a 
mattsr  of  great  doubt  wbethar  they  are  not  much  mutilated  and 
interpolated.  All  the  works  of  Tyrtseus  were  In  later  times  collected 
and  (liTided  into  five  books. 

Tyrtaus  had  the  good  ftvtone  to  live  to  aee  the  fruits  his  wise 
advice — the  reduction  of  the  Uessenians  to  the  condiUon  of  Hdots 
(Pftua,  iv.,  14, 8);  and  the  socounte  which  we  now  have  of  tbe  second 
Hessenian  War  are  probably  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  b^ 
poems.  The  first  collection  of  the  remains  of  Tyrtvus  that  appeared 
in  print  is  that  of  S.  Golenius  and  M,  Aurigdlus,  which  dso  eontaina 
the  worka  of  Callimacbuo,  4to,  Basd,  1S32.  The  edition  of  C.  A. 
Klots  {'  Tyrtei  Opera  qow  supenant  omnia,'  Ac.,  with  a  commentary 
and  a  German  translation,  8vo,  Leipsii^  1767)  ia  not  worth  mudi. 
Tbe  beat  editions  in  which  the  poems  of  ^yrtnos  are  printed,  together 
with  those  of  CaUinos,  are  those  of  J.  v.  Franke  ('GalUaua,  siva 
Qttseatio  de  Origine  Camflnii  Elegiad :  acoedunb  TyrtsBt  Beliquin,' 
ftc..  Swo,  Altona,  1816),  and  N .  Badi  {*  CalUnl  Epheaii,  Tyrtn  Aphid- 
tusi,  Aui  Samii  Carminum  quie  supersunt,*  8to,  Leipzig,  1881).  They 
ace  also  contained  in  several  oollecliona  of  Greek  poets. 

(TUaiMdi,  hi  the  Aaa  PkOtL  Jtfmoc  of  1820,  toL  iii^  p.  687|  ate ; 
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and  m  general,  lf1iU«,  Bial.  ^  the  Lit.  ef  AndaU  Grtece,  U  p.  HO, 
&c. ;  Bode,  a«aehu^  der  I^rueAm  J>khtkMa  der  ItelleM*,  i.  p. 
211,  ko.) 

There  arc  many  versions  of  Tyrtnus.  Tbe  Elegies  of  Tyrtnus  were 
translated  into  Knglish  verse  hy  R.  Polwhele^ib^  1786;  8vo,  1782; 
and  the  War  Elegies  (four)  were  imitated  by  J,  Pye,  8vo,  179S. 

TTBWHITT.  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Robert 
Tyrwhitt,  tbe  descnidiat  of  an  aodent  Linoolnshire  fsmily,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  Urth  of  his  son,  in  Lmdon,  29th  of  March  1780,  vras 
rector  of  St  James's,  WestmiDster,  and  afterwards  became  a  oanon 
residentiary  and  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  Tbomaa  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Kensington, 
whence  he  removed  in  1741  to  Eton,  and  he  remained  tliere  till  he 
waa  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1747*  In  17£5  he  was 
elected  to  a  foUowsbip  of  Merton  CoUege;  and  having  taken  his 
d«pee  of  ILA  tiie  following  year,  althouf^  he  had  also  entered  Uai> 
self  of  Uie  Middle  Temple,  he  continued  bia  reddanoe  at  the  univerdtr 
till  1762,  when,  reetgning  bia  fellowship,  be  came  np  to  London,  and 
entered  upon  tike  duties  of  the  office  of  derlc  of  the  Houae  <^  Com- 
mons, to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  resignation  of  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  Eaq.;  but  finding  the  £atigae  too  great  for  bia  heaitlk  he 
relinqnished  this  appointment  in  1768,  and  devoted  the  rest  w  bis 
life  to  literary  parauits.  Hr.  l^rwhitt,  who  was  grsaUy  beloved  for 
his  amiable  character,  died  at  hie  house  in  Wdbecknstreet  on  the  ISUil 
of  August  1786. 

Tile  following  ia  a  list  of  his  poblicatloDa,  all  of  which  display 
aoond  scholarship,  extensive  reading,  much  taste  and  critical  acumen, 
or,  at  the  least,  great  accuracy  said  preduou,  and  the  most  pains- 
taking and  consdentiouB  industry,  where  higher  qnaliOeatimia  were 
not  called  for: — A  poem,  entitied  *An  Epistle  to  liorio  at  Oxford* 
(Mr.  BUis  of  Christchurch),  4to,  Lond.,  1749.  '  Translations  in  Terse ' 
of  Pope's  '  Meiaiah '  and  Fhilipa's  '  Splendid  Shilling '  into  Latin,  and 
of  the  'Eighth  Isthmian  Ode'  of  Findar  into  English,  4to,  1752. 
'Observations  and  Conjectures  on  some  Passages  in  Sbakspeare' 
(anonymous  with  tbe  portrait  of  the  author  pr^xed),  8vo^  176& 
*  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  the  House  at  Commons  in  16S0  and 
1621,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  library  of  Queen's  Collwe,  Oxfbed, 
with  an  Appendix,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Clarendon  Ptmb,  1766.  '^le  Maimer 
of  Holding  Parliaments  in  Eoglond ;  by  Henry  Elaynge^  Cler.  Par. ; 
oorreoted  and  enlarged  from  the  Author's  original  MS.,'  8vo,  1768. 
'Fragmenta  duo  Plutarchi'  (from  the  Harleian  Manuscript,  6612), 
anouymoufl,  8vo,  1773.  'The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,'  with 
Diasartations,  Notes,  Glosaary,  tto.,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  177S;  also 
6  vols.  8vo,  1778;  and  since  several  times  re^inted.  This  is  in  all 
respects  an  admirably  edited  work.  'Dissertatio  de  Babrio,  Falni- 
larum  .£sopicarum  Scriptore,'  8to,  1776.  '  Poems  supposed  to  have 
been  written  at  Bristol,  in  the  Tentit  Century,  by  Bowley  and  others, 
with  a  Preface,  fte.  (in  refutation  of  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
poems),'  6vo,  1778.  'A  Vindication  of  the  Appendix  to  tbe  Poems 
cdled  Bowley'a,'  8ro,  1779.  An  edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
notes,  of  tbe  poem  entitled  Tltpl  AtBAy  (On  SUmes),  attritjated  by 
some  to  Orpheus  (but  according  to  Tyrwhitt  written  in  tlie  early 
part  of  tbe  fourth  century).  *  ConjectnreB  in  Strabonem '  (privatdy 
printed),  178S.  An  edition  of  an  '  Oration  of  laaeua  agduat  Meoedes, 
newly  disoovered  in  the  Medicean  Uhncy,  178fi.  Ue  also  left  mate 
rials  for  a  new  edition  of  Aristotie's  '  Poetics,'  which  were  prepared 
for  tbe  press  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Burgess  and  tbe  Ber.  John  Kan* 
dolpb  (afterwards  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  London),  and  brought 
out  at  tbe  Clarendon  Freaa,  iu  quarto  and  also  in  octavo,  in  1?94. 
Tyrwhitt  is  the  author  of  the  beat  notes  in  Dr.  Moj^iave's  edition  of 
■  Euripides,'  1778,  and  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  varinum 
editions  of  Sbakspere;  and  he  has  enriched  the  'Ttanautions'  of  the 
Sodety  of  Antiquaries  (tiie  'Ardusologia')  with  several  disquisftiona 
of  distinguished  learning  and  ingenuity.  His  'Dissertation  on 
Babrius,'  after  having  been  republished  by  himself  with  additions  at 
tbe  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poem  '  On  Stone^'  was  reprinted 
atErlangenin  Bavaria;  sud  so  were  his  ' Conjectures  upon  Strabo,' 
in  1783,  under  the  superintendence  of  Tit.  Ch.  Harles.  An  octavo 
volume  entitied  '  Thonue  TynAitti  Conjeetune  in  JBsehylom,  Kuri- 
pidem,  et  Aristophanem:  aeoedunt  Epistolis  Diversomm  ad  Tyr> 
wbittum,'  was  brought  out  at  Oxtiud,  from  the  Clarendon  Frees,  in 
1S22 ;  and  it  appears  from  the  preface  that  a  small  impression  of  the 
same  matter  bad  many  yeara  beifore  been  printed,  under  the  care  of 
Buigess,  at  Durham.  The  letters,  which  fill  from  p.  91  to  p.  164, 
are  from  Yalcknaer  (ht  lAtin),  from  YUloiaDn  (in  Fraioh),  from 
Bmnek  (tn  FMneh),  from  Buhnken  (in  Latin),  from  Schwelghtiaasr  (in 
Latin  and  Fkendi).  and  from  Ch.  EM.  Hattfaid  of  Hoooow  (hi  Latin). 
The  editors  promife  another  volume,  to  consist  of  Adversaria  ool- 
lect«d  from  Tyrwhitt's  papers;  but  this  baa  not^ipeared. 

TTSON,  EDWABD,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  hi  1649.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  reodved  bis  Bachelor's  degree  there  in  1670, 
after  which  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  be  was  made  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1680.  He  lived  in  Xiondon,  and  was  phytieian  to  the 
Bridewell  and  Bethlem  hospitals,  reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgemis'  Hall, 
and,  for  a  time,  Gresham  proflBSBor  of  medicia&  He  was  Mie  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bpyal  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  Mw 
a^;aiow.  HediedAngu.tl,1708.  Digitized  by  GOOgle 
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Tyvm  «u  one  of  tiie  flrrt  oomporatiTe  ahatomiafaB  of  his  time.  All 
Itis  woiki  ue  dietblgaiBlied  b;  great  aoeaxaoj  and  depth  of  naearoh ; 
tha7  ate  to  thia  day  of  unqaeetioDed  aothori^  in  matters  of  &ot ;  and 
th^  piwre  that  he  thoroughly  nndefstood  tiie  acnenMfie  porpoae  of 
oomparstlTe  aoatomy.  The  c^ief  of  them  are  u  followa: — 1,  'Fho- 
CEcna,  or  &e  Anatomy  of  a  Forpesse  diaeeoted  at  Qreahata  CoUegfl,' 
4to,  London,  1S80;  2,  'Carigaeya,  Ben  Marenpiale  Amarioanum;  or 
the  Anatomy  of  an  Opoeaum  disseeted  at  GreBham  CoUe^'  4to, 
London,  1698;  S,  '  Orang^Oatane^  eire  Homo  Sylteetrie;  or  the 
Anatomy  of  a  Fygml^  oompand  with  that  of  a  Xonkey,  an  Ape,  and 
a  Man,'  folio,  London,  1699.  TUa  ii  Tyion'B  best  and  moat  valoable 
woric;  for  though  the  otbera  ate  not  lees  aoonrate,  tide  relatei  to  an 
animal  for  the  diaaeeUon  of  which  opportunitiea  are  ezoeedhigly  rare. 
It  was  a  ehimpan«e,  and  the  later  laboun  of  Profeasore  Owen  and 
Vrolik,  though  they  have  added  to  what  Tyson  described,  hare  proved 
llie  eomplete  aocura^  of  nearly  all  hia  dserrationa ;  an  aoeuraey^  the 
more  maritonoae,  beoaas^  befim  his  time,  no  diaaeotion  of  the  animal 
had  been  reoorded.  Holler,  with  foil  jnsUM,  eays,  "We  hare  nothing 
in  eomparatiTe  anatomy  that  can  be  compai«d  to  this  work,  excepting 
the  works  on  inaects ; "  by  whioh  last  he  probably  means  those  of  Swam- 
merdam.  i,  There  was  pttblisfaad  witlt  the  iMt-meotionad  work,  '  A 
Fhildogical  Essay  ooneemuig  the  Fygmies,  tho  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  Ancients,  wherein  it  will  appear  that  they  were 
all  either  Apes  or  Monkeys.'  5,  And  to  a  aaoond  edition  of  taa  two 
loeoeding  wu  added,  '  Tipera  Candisona  Amerioana,  or  tin  Anatomy 
of  a  Battle-Snake.'  0,  'Several  Anatomical  Obserrationa,'  folio, 
London  and  Oxford,  1680-1705. 

Some  of  these  works  had  before  appeared  in  the  '  FhUosophieal 
TraoBacMooB,'  which  contain  numerons  other  papers  commnnicated 
by  Tyaon  between  1678  and  170i.  The  most  important  among  them 
relate  to  the  renal  capsules,  the  anal  glanda  of  ue  mntk-aaimal  and 
others,  the  blaek  exeietion  of  the  cnttle-flsh,  the  anatomy  of  the  ento- 
coa  and  of  the  Tajaasn,  end  the  growth  of  htdr  and  teeth  in  ovaxian 
cyata  Tyaon  also  oontributed  largely  to  Samnel  CoUin^s  'System  of 
Anatomy,'  to  Ray's  'Synopsis  Methodica  Quadrnpednm,*  and  to 
Willughby's  '  Hiitorla  Piacinm.* 

TYSSENS,  PETER,  a  celebtated  Flemish  pafntw,  bom  at  Aotwwp, 
in  162&  Tnaan%  after  Robent  and  Tindyol^  waft  the  Itnt  Elemiah 
painter  of  hifl  time^  in  Ustory  and  In  portrait  He  flttt  practised  aa 
an  historical  painter,  and  was  highly  patronised,  bnt  findmg  portrait- 
painting  a  more  profitable  employment,  he  devoted  his  thne  ezclu- 
invely  to  that  branch  of  the  art»  nntU,  digueted  wiUi  some  nncandld 
oriticisms  which  were  passed  on  some  of  them,  he  gave  up  portrait- 
minting,  and  agsio  applied  himself  with  Inereased  aucoesa  to  histoiy. 
There  are  few  dtiea  in  Plandera  without  a  specimen  of  the  work*  of 
^ssens,  bnt  there  are  few  of  his  paintings  out  of  bis  own  ootintry. 
The  AasQioption  of  the  Virgin,  over  the  great  altar  of  the  oharcfa  of 
St.  James  at  Antwerp,  is  generally  considered  hia  masterpiece.  His 
dnwing  was  vigorooa  and  correct,  his  colouring  good,  and  bis  compo- 
sltion  very  spirited.  He  enriched  his  pictures  by  tubetnl  architectural 
backgrounds.  In  1661  lessens  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp.   He  died  in  1692,  or,  as  some  a^j,  In  1683. 

His  two  sons,  Nicholas  ana  AgniUne,  were  also  diatingdlshed  painters 
in  their  respective  Knes.  Nicholas  Ttssehb  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1660;  spent  eeveral  years  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  the 
service  of  John  William,  the  elector-palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  who  seat 
him  to  tiie  principal  citioa  of  the  Netherltnds  to  purchase  pictures  for 
the  gallery  which  he  was  about  to  form  there.  Tyssens  executed  lids 
commieuon  to  the  utmost  eatirfaction  of  tiie  elector,  bnt  the  i^oturee 
which  he  purchased,  with  other*  of  the  Diisseldorf  S>tlfl^t  now  fbrm 
part  of  the  oollection  of  the  Finakothek  at  Mflnich.  Tyssens  first 
painted  nrmour,  implements  of  war,  and  trophies :  he  afterwards  tried 
flower-painting ;  hut  ho  painted  latterly  b^s,  in  which  he  was  very 
excellent,  and  his  pictures  of  this  class  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Boel  or  Hondekoeter.  He  visited  London,  where  he  la  said  to  have 
died  in  1719. 

Airetjsnia  Traaxn  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1662,  and  was  a  land- 
scape-painter, and  executed  many  clever  pictures  in  the  sfyle  of 
Berghem,  which  he  enriched  in  a  dmilar  way,  with  ruins,  figures,  and 
oatue.  In  1691  he  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 
He  died  in  1722. 

(Deaoamps,  La  Tie  da  Peintrea  PUmaadt,  Ac;  FlUdngton,  i>io 
Honasry  of  PatnterSf  ed.  1829.) 

TYTLSR,  WILLUM,  wai  bom  at  Bdhibotgh  on  the  ISth  of 
October  1711-  His  father  was  Mr.  Alexander  Tytler,  writer  (or 
attorney)  in  Edinburgh ;  his  mother,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Leslie,  merchant  in  Abwdeen.  He  himself,  after  an  education  at  tJie 
High  School  and  Univerrity  of  Edinbnigh,  was  admitted  a  writer  to 
the  signet  in  1 742,  and  be  praotised  that  branch  (tf  the  legal  profession 
till  his  death,  on  the  12th  of  September  1792.  Mr.  Tytler,  beaidea 
being  an  accomplished  mnaidan,  and  distlngoiahed  for  his  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  was  the  author  of  several  literary  wmrks,  the  chief  of 
which,  tus  '  Inquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  first  printed  in  an  8vo  vol.  in  17fi9,  and  after 
eeveral  editions  extended  to  2  vols.  8vo  in  1790,  acquired  him  consider- 
able reputation.  It  is  a  defence  of  Mary,  prindiMUlyaguDBt  Robertson 
and  Hamei  His  othw  puUloatlons  are— *A  Dissertation  on  the 
Harris^  of  Queen  Hai;  to  the  Earl  of  BofhweQ,'  In  the '  Transaetums 


of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  toL  i.,  4to,  1701 ;  *  The 
Poelioal  Bemains  of  James  I.  of  Scothmd,*  Svo,  Edin.,  1783;  <A 
Dissertation' on  Soot&h  Music,'  subjoined  to  Aruoti's  'Histoiy  of 
Edinburgh;'  'Observations  on  the  Yision,'  a  poem,  first  iwinted  ia 
Bamsay's  'Evergreen;'  and  an  easay  'On  tiie  Fosiiionable  Amuse- 
ments of  Edinburgh  dnring  the  last  Century,'  both  published  in  the 
Scottish  *  Antiquarian  Tranaactions and  one  paper  in  the '  Lounger.' 
Mr.  William  lyUer  was  the  bther  of  Aiexander  F.  letter,  Lord 
Woodhoueelee. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  FBASER,  afyled  LoBO  WooDHOuano, 
the  eldest  eon  of  the  preoeding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  tbe  16th 
of  October  1747-  He  attended  the  High  School  of  his  native  town 
&om  17SS  to  1763,  when  he  was  sent  to  an  ooademy  kept  at  EensiDg- 
ton,  near  London,  by  James  Elphinstone,  the  author  of  many  works 
on  English  grammar  and  pronunoiation.  Here  he  studied  drawing, 
natural  hiatoiFyi  end  Italian,  as  well  as  the  classics.  Retmniog  home 
in  176^  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinbul^h  with  a  view  of 
studying  fer  the  bar.  He  waa  admitted  an  advocate  in  1110,  and  in 
1776  married  Anne,  eldest  dsoghter  of  William  Eraser,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
nain,  whieh  property,  ai  well  as  his  paternal  estate,  he  eventually 
inbeoited.  Hie  practice,  like  that  of  moat  young  advocates,  left  Mm 
leisure  enough  for  some  yean ;  tbe  first  fruits  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  world,  in  1778,  by  the  publication  of  a  supplementary  (folio) 
Tolnme  to  Lord  Kamerii  'Dictionary  <tf  Deddons,'  bringing  down  tiie 
vork  te  tiiat  dat&  Thia  oom|nlatioa  was  ondertalmt  on  the  suggaetion 
of  Karnes,  who  showed  the  anther  much  friendship,  and  aided  his 
laboara  by  hia  counsel  and  revision.  In  1780  TyUer  was  conjoined 
with  John  Priogle,  Esq.,  who  had  oconpied  the  chair  for  some  years, 
in  the  professorthip  of  universal  lustory  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
Universi^  of  jBkUDborgh ;  and  in  1786  he  became  sole  profeeaor,  on 
the  resigutioii,  we  believe^  of  his  coUeajRie.  This  apptrintment  led  to 
the  publieaitim),  in  178%  of  his  'ODttmee  of  a  Course  of  Leetiirea,' 
afterwards  expanded  into  '  Elements  of  General  History,*  2  voli.  Svo, 
Edinburgh,  1801,  a  work  which  has  been  repsatedl;  reprinted,  the 
latest  edition  being  that  revised  and  conthiued  to  the  death  of 
William  IV.  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Hares,  D.D.,  regiua  professor  of 
modeA  hietory  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  I  voL  8vo,  London, 
1810.  The  lecture^  of  which  this  woA  is  an  abatraol^  were  left  ready 
for  the  preaa  by  the  tnthor,  but  bam  nerer  be<in  pnUlshed.  In  1790 
Mr.  Tytler  waa  promoted  to  the  ofBoe  of  judge-admiral  of  Scotland; 
and  the  same  year  he  read  before  the  Royal  Sooie^  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  and  one  of  the  secretaries  since  its 
institntion  in  178S,  a  aeries  of  papers,  which  he  soon  after  publisbed 
anonymously,  nndet  the  title  of  'An  Essay  o&  the  Frinclples  of 
TranslatioA.'  This  pwformance  met  vrlth  a  very  welcome  reception 
from  the  public,  and  baa  gone  through  many  editions.  A  memoir  of 
Df.  John  Qregory,  prefixed  to  a  colleoled  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished by  bis  Bon,  tiie  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  1784 ;  four  papers 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  periodical  publication  entitled  the 
'Mirror,'  in  1779;  seven  contribnted  to  its  snecessar,  the  'Lounger,' 
in  17S5;  variomi  essays  in  the  *  TnnsaetloDs'  of  the  Bdinboish  Royal 
Society;  a 'Treatise  opon  Martial  Law;'  anew  edition  (tf  Dsthem'a 
'  Fhyaieo-Theology,'  with  notes,  fto,  and  a  Lifs  of  tbe  author,  pnb- 
liihed  in  1799;  and  a  letter  purashed  the  same  year  at  Dublin,  under 
the  title  of  '  Ireland  profiting  by  Example,  or  the  Question  conridered 
whether  Scotland  has  gained  or  lost  by  the  Union,'  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal literary  productions  of  this  period  of  hia  life.  In  1802  he  waa 
raised  to  the  heactt  of  the  Court  <k  Session,  when  he  took  the  title  of 
Lord  Woodhoaselee,  from  the  property  of  which  he  had  eome  into 
poaaession  on  tiie  deaUi  of  his  bther  tan  yeoza  before.  In  1807  be 
published  his  last  work,  'Memolni  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry 
Homes,  Lord  Kames,'  2  vols.  4to,  Edinb.  This  work  (of  Which  there 
is  also  an  edition  in  i  vols.  Svo)  has  never  excitod  much  attention.  In 
1811  Lord  Woodhoueelee  vras  appointed  a  lord  of  justiciary;  bnt  his 
health,  whioh  had  some  yeara  before  been  broken  by  a  severe  illness 
from  which  ha  never  periiset^  recovered,  soon  after  this  gave  way,  and 
his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  January  1818.  A  memoir  of  this 
respectable  writer  and  excellent  man  (from  whleh  these  facts  have 
been  taken)  was  read  by  hia  friend,  the  late  Bev.  Archibald  Alison, 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Std  of  June  1816,  and 
6th  of  January  1817,  and  is  printed  in  theSodety'a  'Transactional' 
voLviiL  4to,  Edinburgh,  1818,  pp.  fil5-564. 

TYTLEB,  FATRICtC;  FBA3EB,  was  bwn  at  E^hmt^  on  the 
SOth  of  August  1791,  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander  FVaser  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodfaous^ee.  He  was  destined  to  increase  the  literary  reputation 
of  a  family  in  which  literary  taste  and  talent  seemed  hereditary.  After 
having  been-educated  at  tbe  High  School  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1818,  but  he  soon  abandoned  practioe  for  authorsUp.  On  tiie  peaoa 
of  1814  he  accompanied  Mr.  (now  Sir  Archibald)  Alison  and  the 
present  Lord-Jnatice  Cleric  <rf  Scotland  on  a  visit  to  tiie  Continent.  Hia 
first  literary  efibrto  were  as  a  contributor  to  '  Blaokwood's  Magazine;' 
but  in  1819  he  published  in  Edinburgh  an  independent  work  entitled 
'Life  of  James  Cricbtos  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  Admirable 
Crichton.'  The  work  reaohed  a  second  edition  in  1823,  when  an 
'Appendix  of  Original  Fapers*  was  added  to  iL  In  1823Jiepuh- 
Uslud  also  at  EdinbuKh,  'An  Account  of  the  LUejpd jffitltHigi  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cndg  of  RiooartonE^iEUtlR^igybiogi&^aBr^lt^  of 
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the  moat  emiaent  legal  ehareetera  from  the  iDatifenUon  of  the  Court  of 
Beerion  by  Junes  Y.  till  the  poiod  of  the  Union  of  the  Crowna  ;*  and 
thia  waa  followed  in  182S  by  a  'Life  of  John  Wickly^'  pnbllahed 
anonymouBly.  It  waa  aboat  thlB  time  that,  on  the  eameat  ang^eation 
of  Sir  Walter  Seott,'  who  bad  at  one  Ijme  thoo^t  of  nudertakinc  the 
task  faintadf,  he  began  hii  great  work,  '  The  Hlatoiy  <d  SeoUand.' 
The  firat  Tolume  waa  pubUahed  in  1838,  and  the  work  wia  oompleted  in 
nine  rolnmea  in  184S.  It  has  aioea  then  paased  through  aerraral 
editions,  and  is  recogniaed  ereiywhere  aa  the  Btondard  History  of 
Scotland — the  only  woVk  in  which  Soottish  history  ia  treated  at  full 
length  on  the  baids  of  autfamitio  materials,  and  in  a  ealm  and  accurate 
as  diatinot  from  a  merely  popular  manner.  It  oommenoee  with  the 
aecession  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  Soottbh  thnme  in  the  18th  oentory, 
and  brings  down  the  narratiTe  to  tiie  union  of  the  erowna  in  l$m. 
While  writing  this  work,  Mr.  Tytler  resided  sometimes  in  E^burgh, 
■ometimeB  in  London,  oollecting  mateiiala  in  both  placea.  During  Uie 
time  that  the  work  was  in  progress  he  threw  off  other  amaUer  histo- 
rical works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — '  Lives  of  Seottiah 
Worthies,'  ia  2  vols.,  1881-83;  'Historioal  View  of  the  Prtwresa  of 
IHscovery  on  t^e  more  Iforthem  Coasts  ot  Amerio(^'  pablubed  in 
Ediabargh  in  1832,  and  recently  te-edtted in  Amerioa ;  'Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh/  18S3;  'Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,'  1887;  and 
'England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Hary,  illustrated  in  a 
aeries  of  original  letters,  with  hiatorieal  introdnotiona  and  notes,'  1889. 
Mr.  IVUer  also  wrote  the  article  '  Scotland'  for  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  '  Eocyclopsodia  Britannica,'  and  the  article  haa  nnce  been  re-pnb- 
liahed  as  a  uaeful  abridzmsot.  In  recognition  of  daima  so  well 
founded.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  gorerament  oonfeired  on  Mr.  Tytler  a 
pentioD  of  2002.  a  year.  In  politics  he  was  a  Conservative.  Though 
an  Episcopalian,  he  took  much  Interest  in  the  Seottiah  Presbyterian 
movement  of  1834-48.  In  private  life  he  waa  mucdi  beloved  for  his 
social  qualities.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  suffered  mneh  from 
ill  health,  and  went  abroad  for  a  tlma  He  rebnrned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  Deomnber  1849.  He  was  twice  maitied,  and 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  hia  first  wife. 
TZETZE3,  ISAAC.   rTzrrzia,  JoAirsxa.] 

TZBTZBS,  JOANNES,  a  learned  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  of  our 
era.  He  was  a  son  of  Michael  Tzetses  and  Eodooia:  his  father's 
brother,  Joannes  Tzetsea,  though  himself  an  unlettered  man,  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  learned,  ffia  fbtfaer  vras  deaeended  from  a 
Basque  or  Iberian  family,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  Greek  fiunily.  He 
had  a  brother  Isaac,  with  whom  Joannes  apent  the  firbt  yean  of  his 
life  m  his  father's  house,  where,  as  Joannes  saya,  ttiey  were  trained 
in  all  virtue  and  pie^,  and  learned  to  despise  the  wealth  and  honours 
of  the  world.  The  two  brotheta  were  instructed  by  the  ablest 
teaohers  of  the  tim^  and  were  aflerwuds  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  grammarians,  which  then  designated  a  teamed  and  acoomplished 
scholar.   Further  particulars  of  their  lives  are  not  known. 

We  poaaess  a  considerable  number  of  worka  by  Joannes  Tfetzea, 
consisting  of  poetical  compoeltiona,  or  rather  vernfied  prose,  oommea- 
tariea  on  ancient  Qreok  authors,  and  some  miuor  worka  of  a  scientific 
character.  His  poetic^  worka,  most  of  which  are  written  in  the 
ao-called  political  verse,  that  Is,  without  any  regard  to  prosody,  but  in 
a  metre  in  which  only  the  syllables  are  oouoted,  aie— 1.  'Iliaoa' 
f  lAiBKcE),  which,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  three  distinct  poems, 
which  are  adled 'Ante-Homerica,'  'Homeriea,'  and  '  Post-Homerioa.' 
The  first  contains  the  whole  qyole  of  the  Trojan  atory  from  tiie  birth 
of  Paris  to  the  ieaUi  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  the  'Iliad' 
begins;  the  aecoad  is  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  'Iliad;'  and  the 
third  contains  the  events  subeequent  to  the  death  of  Hector,  and  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Oreeks  from  Troy.  The  whole  is,  like 
an  the  verified  prod  actions  of  Joannes  Tsetses,  exceedingly  dull. 
Some  fr^pnenta  m  tUa  work  were  flnt  published  by  F.  Morel,  who 
did  not  know  the  author's  name^  in  his  '  Iliaoum  Carmen  Poetra  Gned 
eniua  nomen  ignoratur,'  and  by  Dodwell,  in  his  '  Dissertatlones  de 
Teterib.  Grteo.  et  Kom.  C^lis,'  p.  802.  In  the  year  1770  G.  B.  von 
Schineh  pubUihedt  from  an  Augsburg  nannaotipt^  metrly  the  whole 


of  the  *  Ante-Hemerioa,*  a  portion  of  the  '  Homeriea,'  and  Dod wall's 
fhkgment  of  the  'Poet-Homerica.'  T.  C.  Tyehaen  at  last  disoovered 
in  a  Vienna  mannacript  the  complete  '  Ante-Honterioa '  and  '  Post- 
Homerioa,'  and  oommunicated  hia  copy  of  them  to  Fr.  Jacobs,  who^ 
after  having  also  procured  a  oomplete  oopy  of  the  '  Homeriea,'  pub- 
liahedtheftrstsomplataeditioii  this  woric  U  Leipzig,  8vo,  in  1788. 
The  best  critioil  ediUoit  oi  the  test,  for  which  a  Paris  manuscript 
was  collated,  is  that  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bvo,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  BfiSAes 
ioTOf>urii,  more  commonly  called  *  Chiliades,'  or  '  Chiliades  Yariamm 
Historiiumm.'  The  former  ia  the  name  which  Tsetses  himsdf  gives 
to  thia  work ;  the  latter  arose  from  the  cinmmstanoe  that  tiie  first 
editw,  N.  Oecbalin^  divided  the  whole  work  into  aectiona  of  1000 
verssB  eaoh.  TntMS  himself  had  £vided  it  into  three  tables  (Tbwcn), 
the  first  of  whidi  oontdned  140  stories,  and  ended  at  ChiL  iv.  466. 
Between  the  firat  and  aecond  table  there  k  a  letter  addresead  to  one 
Joannes  Ladumes,  and  the  aeoond  begins  at  Chil.  iv.  781,  extending 
to  ChiL  V.  192,  and  contsins  82  tales.  The  tUrd,  oomprising  the 
remainder  of  the  wei^  contains  466  namtivea.  TUa  work,  with  its 
numerouB  mythical  and  luatorloal  tales,  ia  a  stoc^use  of  infomiation, 
and  immmetable  things  are  recorded  here  whidi  would  otherwise  be 
unknown.  It  la  however  highly  pcobable  that  Tntses  did  not  always 
derive  his  information  from  the  original  sources,  and  that  he  compiled 
it  from  the  worka  of  other  gnunmariaos  and  aohoUasts.  The  author 
is  exoeeding^y  vain :  he  ia  full  of  hia  own  praise  and  that  of  hia 
Inmther ;  he  delights  in  mentioning  his  own  name  on  all  oooanona, 
and  he  tnata  all  other  writan  widi  oontempt  The  firat  edition  of 
the  'Chiliadee'  is  that  of  N.  Oeibelina,  with  a  Latin  tnnslatioa  by 
P.  Laddus,  foL,  Baad,  1646;  the  beat  edition  u  that  Eiesslii^ 
8vo,  Leiprig,  1826.  8.  '  Carmen  lambioum  de  fUiomm  Udnoatione,' 
or  '  On  the  EduoatiMi  ot  Childreo.'  This  poem  ia  usually  added  in 
theediUons  at  the  'Chiliades.'  4.  A  ftsgment  of  apoem  called  n*^ 
'Ptr^ufriM' 'AvAnror^KTctr,  is  printed  in  Bekker'a  'Aneodota,'  iii.,p.  lOM. 
Several  other  vmified  pradnotions  have  never  been  pnbUdied,  but 
exist  in  manuscript  in  varions  Kbraries.  The  most  rammable  among 
them  is  a  Mttva  rot  'Of^fwu,  oonsiBting  of  upwarda  of  8000  ao-oalled 
political  versee,  and  giving  explanations  of  the  n^thosea  which  ooonr 
in  the  *  Iliad.' 

Joannea  Tsetne  wrote  oommentaries,  but  only  those  on  the  '  IlUd,' 
op  Heeiod,  and  on  Lyoophron  have  heai  printed.  Others,  as  those  on 
Op|Han's  'HaUentioa,'  on  the  canon  of  Ptolemsos,  as  well  as  hia 
original  worics  '  On  Comedy  and  Comic  Poets,'  the  'Abridgment  of  the 
Rfaetorio  ot  Hermogenes,'  a  collection  of  his  letters,  and  ottier  work^ 
are  still  in  manuscript.  The  only  edition  of  the  '  Commentary  on  the 
Iliad'  ('Exegesia  in  Homeri  Iliadem')  ia  that  by  G.  Hermann,  who 
published  it  with  the  woi^  of  Draco  of  Sh«tonioea  on  metres,  Svo, 
Leipdg^  1812.  The  commentary  on  Heaiod  is  prfaited  In  the  editions 
of  thia  poet,  by  Yietor  Tiinoavdli,  4to,  Venice,  1687,  and  in  that  of 
Daniel  Hdndna,  4to,  Leydan,  160S.  Th»  commentary  on  Lyoophron's 
'Casaandn'  is  ascribed  in  the  mannsorlpt  to  Isaac  Tsetsea,  the  brother 
of  Joannes,  but  Joannes  states  in  two  passages  ('  ChiL'  ix.,  *  Hiat'  286; 
'Epist  ad  BanL  Aohridenum,'  printed  in  Potter's 'Commentary  on 
Lyoophron,'  p.  Ill)  that  he  wrote  the  Commentary  himself  and  gave 
it  to  hia  brouier  laaaa  J.  C.  Miiller,  the  last  editor,  ia  of  opi^on  that 
it  ia  the  joint  production  of  tike  two  brothers ;  that  Isaac  firat  pab> 
Uahed  it,  and  Oat  Joannes  afterwarda  made  an  improved  and  enlniged 
edition,  ^is  oj^ion  is  strongly  sapported  by  the  eradition  of  the 
existing  mannsoripta,  some  of  which  contain  considerably  more  matter 
tiian  others,  and  displ^  all  the  vanity  and  arrogance  wUdi  are  so 
striking  in  the  '  Chiliades.'  Bat  however  this  may  be,  the  oommen- 
tary  is  a  most  uaeful  compilation  from  those  of  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  mythological  and  hiatorieal 
informatj<m  not  to  he  obtuned  elsewhere,  and  vrithout  it  we  shoidd 
Bcarcely  be  able  to  undersfamd  the  obsonre  poem  of  Lyoophron.  It  Is 
printed  in  several  editions  of  Lyoophron,  first  in  that  of  Basel,  foL, 
1646,  and  subsequently  in  thoee  of  Canter,  Potter,  and  BebastianL 
The  last  and  moat  correct  edition,  without  the  text  of  Lycophron,  is 
that  by  a  Ck  Mttller,  8  Yds.  8to,  Ldpdg,  1811,  with  useful  notes  and 
indices. 
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TTBEBTI,  FA'ZIO  DEQLX,  of  a  Om*bdiQe  &mil^  of  Floresc^  is 
*^  believed  to  liave  been  a  son  of  Lapo  dMli  Uberti,  and  graodson  of 
the  peat  Guibeline  leader,  Esiinata  degU  Dberti,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  ua  Gaelpha  at  Mtuieaperto^  aaved  Floisaee  from  tiie  f ary  of  his 
own  partvfwhich  wanted  to  raaa  tlu  town  to  the  gjreund.  Of  the 
persoiwl  history  of  Fazio  litUe  la  known,  except  that  ha  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  that  he  was  an  emigrant  in  omsequence 
of  the  proecription  of  hia  puij  by  the  triumphant  Quelpha,  and  that 
he  found  an  asylum  at  vanooa  Italian  courts  among  the  reat  at  that 
of  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  amndng  his  pa^ns  by  lecUing  veraes. 
Some  of  his  caozoDi  and  other  snwll  |K>ems  are  found  in  various  coi- 


reprecents  himself  tnTdUi^  alwnt  the  world  is  company  with  SoUon*, 
the  author  of  the  *  Folyhietor,'  and  describes  the  varions  countries, 
their  history,  the  oontemporsiy  sovereign^  and  other  things  worthy 
of  note.  The  poem  aeidsiiu  six  books,  subdivided  into  oantM^  bat  ta 
not  complete.  It  is  written  irith  gn^hio  oondsenssa  and  anevgy  of 
style,  and  is  interesting  as  a  memorial  of  the  geogrwhical  information 
of  that  age,  mixed  with  fabulous  tradlUona  and  mytbologioal  lor& 

The  '  Dittamondo '  was  printed  at  Vicmsa  in  1474,  and  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1601,  both  editions  being  however  full  of  errors.  An 
improved  edition,  with  oorrectiens  by  Monti  snd  Feiiicsri,  was  pub- 
lisfaed  at  Milan  in  1826.  Fade  is  said,  I7  FUJppo  TQlani,  to  havD  died 
at  Yerona.  after  a  quiet  old  age. 

TTCCE'LLO,  PA^OLO,  a  cdebrated  dd  Florantii- 
penary  vdth  the  aeulptor  Ghiberti.  S^iiRcjSl^ 
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opioioB  of  YMMti,  hRTa  beeD  ods  of  ibe  most  remukablo  paiatm  ibai 
bad  lived,  from  Qiotto  ooUl  Vagari'i  own  time,  bad  be  bestowed  u 
modi  labour  tm  xmo  md  aaimala  ai  hs  did  on  penpeotiTe.  Uooello 
WIS  th«  flnt  Italian  aitiat  who  ledwwd  the  prinoiples  of  penpectiTe  to 
role :  be  was  aoquaiuted  witb  geometry  aa  a  science,  whiob  he  learnt 
of  hia  friend  the  mathematiiMan  Giovanni  Ifanetti,  with  whom  be  used 
to  read  Euclid.  He  painted  in  freeco  and  in  diatemper,  bat  moat  of  hia 
worka  are  now  destroyed.  Hia  pictaret  were  generally  of  aticb  aubjecta 
aa  admitted  of  Uw  introduction  of  animals ;  and  he  contrived  in  ii\ 
Ui  worka  to  display  hie  power  of  foreabortening.  His  beat  works 
were  tboee  painted  in  Santa  Vatia  Novello,  in  green  earth,  where  he 
fUoatrated  Uie  historlea  of  Adam  and  Eva,  and  of  Koah,  the  Creadon, 
aad  the  Deluge.  In  tbeaa  works  he  painted  oameroua  animal^ 
oinongat  them  many  birda.  He  acqnirod  his  name  of  Uocello  on 
aoeonnt  of  his  predileotion  for  punting  birds.  Vasui  does  not  men* 
tiw  his  family  name :  it  was  not  Hazaooohi,  wbieh  is  a  name  given  to 
him  by  Oriudi  throogh  misuDderstanding  a  psaaage  in  Vasari.  He 
was  lUlfal  alio  Sn  landacapfrpainting,  and  the  baokgronnda  of  aome  of 
hia  pMotings  were  the  beat  apecnmens  of  this  deputment  of  art  that 
bad  been  produced  up  to  his  time. 

Uceello  painted  also  in  green  earth,  in  the  cathedral,  a  coloMal 
equestrian  portxait  of  an  En^ahman  who  was  a  captain  of  the  Floroi- 
tine  tepobUo,  and  who  is  o^ed  Giovanni  Aguto  by  Italian  wrtten :  he 
died  in  18S8.  This  painting  still  exkt^  and  is  marked  at  the  boae, 
Bull  Ueoalli  Opna.  He  bad  a  high  oididon  of  hia  |irofloien<7  in  his 
own  peeoliar  line,  and  he  painted  on  the  same  panel  his  own  portrait, 
with  the  portraita  of  four  other  men  distinguished  in  different  arts  or 
sdencea.  He  painted  Qiotto  fn-  painting,  Brune^lesohi  for  architeo- 
tnre,  Donatello  for  aoulpture,  himaelf  for  perepeclive  and  animal 
painting,  and  Giovanni  llanetti  fmr  mathematioe.  He  i&ed,  aooording 
to  Vasari,  in  1479,  aged  eighty-three^  very  poor,  having  latterly  devoted 
hb  whole  time  to  perspective^  which  was  a  very  unprofitable  study  to 
himself,  although  succeeding  artists  derived  great  aavantagas  from  bis 
bkbours.  Jo  the  National  Gallery  ia  a  large  paintbig  (6ft.  by  lOfb  5in.J 
by  bim  of  the  'Battle  of  St  Egidia* 

UDALL,  mCHOLAS^  was  bom  in  Hampahire,  in  1506.  He  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfbrd,  Jaonaiy  IS,  1 620, 
and  took  the  degree  of  EA.  September  8,  i£24.  After  he  left  college, 
he  became  master  of  Eton  sehool,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
lfi&4,  which  had  been  refused  to  bim  at  college  on  account  of  hie 
indination  to  the  tenets  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards  master  of 
Weetminater  sobooL  In  the  eark^  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Yi. 
he  was  appointed  to  ■  oaaoniy  at  Windsor.  He  died  in  1£64. 

Udall  published  'Flonea  for  Latyne  Spekynge,*  London,  1538, 
which  conusts  of  seleeUona  from  Terenee'a  comedies,  with  an  English 
translation ;  he  also  published  translations  from  some  of  the  Latin 
worka  of  Erasmna;  but  bis  chief  claim  to  notice  ie,  that  he  vnu  pro- 
bably the  first  writer  of  regular  English  comedies  divided  into  acta 
and  sceoee.  Wood  says  that  he  wrote  several  comedi^  all  of  which 
howerer  had  bean  loa^  till  a  printed  C0I7  of  one  of  them  WM  diMWfend 
In  1818:  this  ia  'Balph  Boyster  Doyster.' 

Warton  ('  Hiat  EngL  Poet,'  iiL  213)  quotes  from  the  aocieni  Conine' 
tadinary  of  Eton  School,  a  passage  importing  that  yearly,  aboat  St 
Ajulrew'a  day,  November  SO,  the  master  waa  oocnstomed  to  select, 
according  to  hia  own  discretion,  such  Latin  plays  aa  were  best  and 
fltteat  to  be  acted  the  boys,  in  the  following  Chriatmas  holidaya,  with 
seenk  deooraticms,  before  a  public  audience ;  and  thai  aometimei  alao 
he  ordexed  the  perfcwmanoe  of  ^mjb  in  Bngliah,  provided  tiiat  he 
fbtind  any  with  snffident  grace  and  wit  The  autiior  of  the  piece  in 
qoeatioQ  calls  it,  in  his  prologue  of  four  seven-line  stanzas,  a  "  comedie 
or  enterlode ; "  the  Utter,  as  we  have  already  iutimated,  being  at  that 
date  the  ordinary  appelUtion  for  a  dramatis  production  in  general ;  ao 
that,  in  employing  aiso  the  lees  tksual  term  '  comedy,'  Udul  teems  to 
elalmto  have  bis  pliqr  regarded  as  of  more* regular' and 'ohudcal' 
OMistnietion,  making  at  wo  same  time  expreaa  rnisrenoe  to  the  works 
of  Plautue  and  Terence,  as  precedents  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  The  scene  of  this  comedy  is  laid  in  London ;  and  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  a  representation  of  the  mannera  and  notions  of  the 
middle  dsssea  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  ia  divided  into 
aoti  and  scenes,  baa  nine  male  and  four  female  cbaraoteia,  and  the 
performance  mnat  have  oooaided  two  hoora  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  moral  plays  would  require  more  than  an  hour,  for  of  those  which 
were  in  two  parts,  each  part  was  exhibited  on  a  separate  day.  The 
plot  is  amnaing  and  welt  constructed,  with  sn  agreeable  interaiiztore 
of  seriooa  and  humorous  dialogue,  aud  a  variety  of  character  to 
which  no  other  English  play  of  a  similar  data  can  make  any  preten- 
sion. Udall  also  vrrote,  probably  for  bis  seholara  at  Eton,  a  Latin 
faiuedy, '  De  Papatu,'  1640. 

UFFENBACH,  ZACHAIUAS  CONBAD  YOy,  a  learned  Oeraan, 
waa  bom  on  the  22nd  of  Febmsry  1688,  at  Frankforton-tbe-Uain, 
where  bis  father  was  a  senator,  and  belonged  .to  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  place.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnaaiam  of  Bndol- 
■tadt,  irtianoa  ne  prooeeded  in  1698  to  the  Univenity  ot  Straaboig  to 
■tody  law.  In  1700  he  lost  both  bis  parents,  which  obUsed  him  to 
return  to  Frankfort;  but  as  aoon  as  he  got  ovtt:  hie  grief  he  went  to 
Halle,  Vi^iare  he  completed  his  aoademioal  studies,  and  in  1702  he  took 
hia  degree  of  doctor  of  law  under  Christian  Thomaaius,  after  having 
written  an  inn^util  diss  set  ation,  *Db  Qoan^msnoIpiAiMU  Qmnsno 
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mm  oeeadone  RefonnaUonia  Franooforteosia.*  Uflbnbaeh  from  hie 
yoath  showed  a  great  love  books,  and  while  be  was  at  the  vnivar- 
sitiea  he  conriderably  increased  the  library  left  bim  by  bis  father. 
After  completing  his  stadies,  he  travelled  for  two  years  through  Ger- 
many, andoolle^ed  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  In  1704  he  returned 
to  Frankfurt  and  settled  there.  The  next  five  years  were  chieBy  spent 
in  oom|deting  hia  libnuyt  which  became  one  of  the  most  extensive 
private  colle&ons  in  Oermany.  In  the  mean  time  anna  oAr  wai 
made  to  him  at  Oxford,  and  it  waa  partly  with  a  view  to  aae  whether 
the  oBer  would  suit  his  tastc^  and  partly  witii  the  view  of  making 
Borne  acqaisltiona  for  his  library,  that  in  1709  he  visited  England,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  But  various  drcnmstancei^aDd  espedally 
the  English  climate,  which  did  not  agree  with  bis  delicate  coastitutioo, 
induced  him  in  1711  to  return  to  his  native  place.  He  took  baok  vrith 
him  npwaida  of  4000  rare  and  ooriooa  boob^  which  he  had  pardiased 
in  England  and  Holland.  In  1721  ha  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator  of  Frankfmtt  and  dlsUnguiahed  himself  so  much  among  his 
fellow-dtizenB,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years  he  waa  twice  elected 
mayor :  in  1731  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  chief-justice.  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  January  1734. 

UfTenbach  waa  a  man  of  extraordinary  diligonoei  Aa  long  as  hit 
health  pennitted  i^  he  devoted  all  bis  leianre  time  to  bihliogi^ihical 
and  other  studies,  end  to  the  eomposition  of  moat  laborious  wona.  Ha 
made  and  published  three  different  catalogues  of  his  library;  aos  In 
1720,  andaoothor  in  1729,  ondw  the  title  'Blbliotheoa  Uflhnbaohian* 
apocrypha  vel  lateoi,  hoc  est,  libromm  in  corpus  redactomm  vel  aliia 
ineertomm  Catalogus.*  This  catalogue  was  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  author  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  some  parts  of  hia 
libraiy,  as  his  offitial  duties  prevented  hia  attendiog  to  it  as  much  aa 
before.  A  third  catalogue,  in  4  vols.  4to,  waa  puUiBhed  after  Uffan- 
boch'a  death  in  1785.  Besides  these  catalogues  he  commenced  several 
other  works,  but  was  prevented  from  completing  them  partiy  by  hia 
official  engagement^  and  partly  by  ill -health.  These  works  were, — 1, 
'Gloesarium  Gennanioum  Hedii  ^vi;'  2,  'Commentariua  de  Yita 

Sropria,'  that  is,  an  autobiography ;  8,  'Selecta  Hiatoiiai  literaris  et 
brarin,'  the  manuscript  of  which  formed  several  quarto  volumea ;  4, 
'  Adversaria,  aive  Exo^ta  Bealium  ad  Rem  libraiiam  et  Literaxlam 
fadentium,*  in  nine  quarto  volumea.  Tbe  work  most  advanosd 
towaida  completion  waa  Uffenbaob's  autobiography ;  but  when  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  be  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  finishing  his  works, 
he  gave  the  manuscripts  of  them  to  bis  friend  J.  G.  Suiellhom  of 
MemmiDgeoi,  together  with  hie  literary  correepcadenoe,  forming  eigh' 
teen  thick  qnarto  volumes,  and  allowea  him  to  make  any  nie  of  them 
he  pleased.  Sohellhran  did  not  indeed  complete  or  publish  the  worka 
tiius  bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  made  much  use  of  the  mateiiols 
collected  by  Uffenbaoh  mr  hie  'Amcenitstes  Literariee,*  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  be  gives  an  account  of  the  earliest  printed  works 
contained  in  the  library  of  UffeubKob.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  his 
friend,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  coUeotim  of  Uffenbach'sletterm  *Com- 
menni  Eristolana  Uffenhaohianl  Seleota.'  fta,  6  vola.  6vo^  176aL  fto. 

TTOGI^NE,  or  UOLO'NB  HABOa  called  alao  Haroo  of  Onione 
in  the  Milanese,  was  oae  of  the  best  scholars  of  Lionardo  da  Vinel 
He  did  not,  like  most  of  the  disciples  of  that  great  master,  confine 
himself  to  easel  pictures^  executed  slowly  and  highly  fiuisbed,  but 
became  an  eminent  painter  in  fresco,  and  hia  works  in  the  Place  at 
Milan  have  retained  even  to  our  time  their  tone  and  colour  almost 
unimpaired.  Some  of  thun  are  in  the  body  of  the  efaoreh,  but  tha 
moat  remaihaUe  of  them  is  in  the  refectory  :  this  is  the  Cro^xlon, 
which  is  equally  admirable  for  the  skill  evinced  In  the  oompoaition^ 
the  spirited  execution,  tha  variety  in  the  numerous  figures,  aud  the 
ta&te  of  the  draperiee.  For  the  rmeetory  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  he  made  a  oopy  of  the  Last  Supper  of 
Lionardo  da  Yinci,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
ruinous  oondititm  ot  tiie  matcMeso  origfaukl. 

The  ohondi  of  St.  Entdiemia,  at  Mihm,  eontalaa  <me  of  his  master- 
pieces, representing  the  Yirgin  and  Saints.  He  died  in  1580,  but  his 
age  ia  not  known. 

UQHELLI,  FEBDINANDO,  bom  at  Florence  March  1695,  entered 
the  order  of  Clteaux,  in  which  be  rose  to  the  dignity  of  abbot  He  ia 
chiefly  known  for  his  great  work,  '  Italia  Sacra,'  published  at  Rome, 
in  9  yiiiM.  toL,  164348,  in  which  he  givea  the  liiatory  of  the  various 
Italian  seas,  with  tike  series  of  their  reapeotive  Ushons,  and  iUoatratae 
them  by  numerous  documents  from  tha  eplecopal  archives^  which 
also  reflect  much  light  on  tha  general  history  of  the  country.  Aa  it 
was  impossible  for  the  author  to  examine  bimaelf  all  the  archives  of 
the  numerous  Italian  aeea,  he  waa  oftoi  obliged  to  employ  others;  and 
the  consequence  is,  tiiat  tin  execution  the  woik  is  unequal.  Still 
Ugbelli's  history  is  very  valuable,  ond  hat  served  aa  a  model  far 
similar  oompilations  of  the  episcopal  historr  of  other  nations,  and 
eBpedally  of  that  of  Franoe,  which  was  published  about  foitrteen  yeara 
after  the  appearance  of  Ugbelli's  first  volume,  under  the  titie  of 
'Gallia  ChristiaaV  in  1656.  A  new  edition  of  Ugbelli's  woitwaa 
published  at  Yenioe,  in  10  vols.  foL,  1717-88,  with  oonsldflrable  addi- 
tions, and  with  the  'ffidlia  Sacra '  of  Boceo  Pirra 

UgheUi  wrote  a  work  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Colonna 
family,  'Imagines  Colnmneneia  FamiUv  Gudinalinm,'  Bome,  1650; 
and  anotberwoik  in  Italian,  enUtied  *  Albaro  fi  Istom  ddjn.T«dglin 
dar  ContI  dl  Kmebiu^'  Bmni^  Ifif^ti 
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UHLAND,  JOHANN  LUDWIQ, »  highly  popular  Qermaa  poeb, 
WM  barn  at  TfUnnsui.  on  April  36,  1787.  He  ina  sduoated  in  the 
publio  aehools  of  mi  towiif  and  in  1805  oonunaiMd  Um  itud;  of  law 
m  its  univenity.  He  baoama  an  advocate,  and  in  1810  raowved  th« 
degree  of  doctor  of  lava.  His  carlieat  aonga  wen  written  in  1804, 
bub  he  fint  appeased  ia  print  in  SaokMidorf  a  *  Unaenalmanaoh '  in 
1806  and  1807.  He  then  contributed  to  the  '  Foetiachen  Almanash,' 
aodtothe  '  Deatnther  Dicbterwald '  in  1813.  In  the  autumn  of  1812 
ha  began  to  praotiM  m  an  advooata  at  Stuttgudty  and  for  ft  time 
ooou]^  a  poet  in  the  office  of  tha  mlniater  of  joatioa.  The  national 
movamant  agaiuat  tb«  Fnndi,  during  181S*15  ezoited  strong  feelioga 
io  Uhtand,  to  whioh  he  gave  veut  ia  Bongs  which  rapidly  became 

Eopnlar.  When  in  1815  Uie  king  of  WUrbembetg  proposed  to  give 
ia  Bubjeota  a  new  oonttitution,  a  cootoat  began  between  the  adherenta 
of  the  old  and  the  aopportera  of  the  new  ayatem.  Uhland  was  a 
TigorooB  aappcnter  vi  t^M  liberal  par^»  and  prodnoed  a  nnmbor  of 
inai^ring  lotigi,  of  wbu^  the  fltat  eoUeotiMi  waa  pubUahed  in  1S16> 
baring  previoualy  been  diatributed  aa  single  pieoea ;  and  they  haw 
ainoe  been  iasued  in  repeated  editiona— the  aerenteenth  waa  publiahed 
in  1846 — and  in  moat  of  them  with  considsraUe  additiont. 

Ublaud'a  strong  political  feelinga  at  lei^;th  led  to  a  more  aotive 
partieipation  in  pnbUo  aiEaira,  and  as  be  sko,  about  the  same  time^ 
waa  pwing  graat  attontion  to  icdenoa,  th«re  ms  n  oonaaqnant  intermp- 
tton  fd  bia  poetioal  efitaaiooa.  From  1819  he  aat  aa  a  member,  at 
first  for  Tiibiugea  and  afterwarda  for  Stattgardt,  of  the  rejireseuta- 
tire  asaembly  of  Wtirtemberg;  in  wbioh  his  talents  and  hia  know- 
ledge gained  htm  great  Influanoe,  and  he  was  ohoaen  ohairmon  of  many 
of  the  select  oommitteeiL  In  1822  he  publiahed  a  work  '  Cber 
Walther  Ton  der  Vt^elwride,'  bis  only  literary  production  for  many 
years.  In  1830  be  waa  pointed  professor  axtnordinary  of  the 
Qerman  langoage  and  Uterahire  in  the  Univeru^  of  Tubingen,  but 
resliDed  theoffioe  in  1883,  as  he  failed  in  obtaining  s  diipenaation  ftom 
ita  duties  when  he  wai  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Die^  in  whioh  he  was 
one  of  ^e  moat  influential  and  most  esteemed  members  of  the  conati< 
tntional  oi^>oaili<m.  In  1886  he  issued  a  oarefoUy  written  work, 
deriTcd  from  original  sou  roes,  '  Ober  dsn  Ifytbns  der  nordisohe 
Sagaoldire  T«n  Thor*  (on  the  mrth  of  the  northern  legend  of  Thor), 
At  the  new  election  whidi  took  place  in  1889,  Uhland,  like  most  of 
the  members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  dedined  ooming 
forward  again,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  a  studious  and  quiet  seclusion, 
(me  result  of  whioh  was  the  pubUaation,  in  1844-45,  of  an  ezoelleni 
collection  of  tha  'Alter  boon-  und  nieder-deutecher  Tolkslieder, 
(Ancient  High  and  Low  Qerman  popular  songs),  to  wliich  however  tha 
promised  obaervatione  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  Hia  retirement 
waa  intemiptsd  in  1848  by  the  electoral  division  of  Tubingen  aalscting 
him  aa  their  repreaentative  to  the  united  Qennau  National  Asaembly, 
in  which  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party, 
until  its  dissolution,  when  he  again  retired  from  publio  life.  His 
songs,  ballads,  and  romances  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Uhland'a  literary  worka^  Bia  aonn  are  distinguishsd  by  their  spirit 
and  energy,  thur  truth  and  dqith  of  feeling,  their  lively  and  piotu- 
reaqoe  rqnesentatioDs  of  n^oro^  and  their  varied  subjects;  his  patriotic 
BODga  in  particular  contain  aome  moat  heart-stirring  appeals  to  all  the 
better  national  feelings  that  were  likely  to  rooae  hia  countrymen^ 
and  in  them  ia  a  mixture  of  eameBtoeaa  and  joenlari^,  with  a  ftrvent 
love  of  eonntry,  and  aqdimtiima  after  the  great  and  good  in^lnd  by 
thereoollectioosof  UaanoeatorK  HitbaUMsandromaaoasaiezemark- 
^le  for  their  apparent  simpUdty,  the  result  of  a  moit  carefully 
eMrcised  art»  ahomi  by  the  extreme  akiU  and  laUd^  in  the  choioe 
of  word^  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  oharaotara  and  manners  are 
aketobed  perfectly  but  briefly.  A  tranalation  of  some  of  bli  poems, 
with  a  memoir  by  A.  Flatt,  haa  bean  published  in  English. 

XTLFILAS,  or  ULPHILAS,  the  moat  naual  orthograi^iy  of  ft  nama 
of  which  it  is  thoi^ht  that  Vul&la,  meaning '  Wolfling,'  was  the  ewrset 
form.  Ulfilas,  bom  about  the  year  818,  was  In  the  year  SiS  a  Uabop  of 
the  Qoths,  dwelling  between  ^e  Danube  end  Honnt  Hamos,  who  bad 
recently  been  converted  to  Quistianity  and  bad  adopted  Ariuiam.  In 
855  he  aocompanied  bis  flock,  who  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Lower 
Hosaia  on  aoeonnt  of  their  faith ;  in  860  be  was  pceaent  at  a  synod  at '. 
Conatantiocpte ;  and  in  388  be  died  in  that  oilT,  to  iriiidh  ho  bad  found : 
oceasioD  to  make  anotber  vidt.  Tbongh  Us  name  ooeun  with  some ; 
frequeoey  in  the  eecleriaitioal  history  of  his  time  it  ia  in  a  philological 
not  in  a  theologic*!  point  of  view  that  it  has  booome  remanablak  He 
is  mentioned  by  various  aodent  writers  as  being  the  author  trf 
numerous  worki^  and  anumg  others  of  a  banslation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Gothic  language  a  ciroumatance  the  more  notewortby  as  he 
waa  himidf  ^  deaeant  a  dvpadoolan,  bia  parents  having  been  taken 
by  the  GkiUu  in  a  distant  tonj,  TUb  tranalation  wbb  Bald  to  )b> 
elude  the  whole  of  the  Soriptoree,  except  the  books  of  EliBgi^  whioh 
it  was  stated  that  ITlfilas  bad  refiidned  £ram  translating  from  fear  <tf 
eoooaragfaig  a  warlike  spirit  am«ig  the  already  too  warlike  Goths. 
'Iba  VOT^n  waa  in  ecoutant  uaa  among  the  Gothic  ooogregatima  in 
Italy  and  ebewhere  for  aome  oMitoriei^  when  it  diaappeiuvd  with  the 
laaga^e^  In  the  16th  century,  Anthoiw  ICorillooj  secretary  to  tbe 
Cardinal  de  Qtanvelle,  found  in  tiie  Konastery  of  Warden,  near 
Cologne^  an  audent  vdume,  eontaining  portiona  <^  a  translation  of  tiie 
fleriptnrae,  which  he  at  onoe  conjectund  to  be  the  long  loet  Gothic 
vernon.  This  volume^  tbe  snbeequent  vicissitudes  of  whioh  wen 
voa.mv.Tox.-'n. 


very  atognlar,  is  now  in  tbe  library  of  tbe  Univeiai^  Upaal  and  la 
known  under UienaaM of  the* Oodex  Argentana'or  Sarw  Volnme^ 
from  ita  bnng  bound  in  solid  aUvw*  An  adffltlonal  Interest  now 
afetadkaa  to  It  f^m  the  diaoovery  fltat  made  by  Ibie  flau]  that  the 
letters  in  it  were  prodnoed  not  by  ordinary  writini^,  but  by  a  sort  of 
BtaneilllDg  prooaaa,  an  early  approach  towarda  the  art  of  printing 
The  flrat  edition  of  ita  contents  mm  published  by  Fraoais  Juniui  at 
D<srdreght  in  1665,  a  seoond  by  Zahn  appeared  at  Wrissenfela  in  180t^ 
Id  which  were  inaarted  eomo  additioaal  f^menta,  diaooverad 
Knittel  in  a  palimpsea^  ia  tbe  library  of  Wolbnbtttial,  and  Cardinal 
Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni  published  between  1819  and  1889  several 
additional  fn^ments,  which  they  had  found  in  a  palimpsest  at  Uilan. 
All  of  theae  are  united  in  an  axellent  edition  by  von  der  Qab^ana 
and  Loebe,  pnUisbed  at  Lelpiig  betwcMi  1836  and  1846  in  two 
Tolumea  quarto^  Including  a  Qrammar  and  Gloesuy  of  the  Qotiiio 
kngnage.  This  edition,  with  a  tranalation  ot  the  Qerman  portiona 
Into  Latin  by  Tempestini,  was  r^winted  by  the  AblxS  Uigne  at  Paris 
in  1648,  as  the  IStii  volume  of  the  immense  oollecttou  of  hit  'Patro- 
Icgia  Cnrsiu  Completus.'  As  the  esriteat  extant  specimen  of  a  Teut» 
nio  language,  and  anterior  by  many  oentnries  to  any  other,  the  laboom 
of  Ulfihu  have  a  value  in  the  ejes  of  philologiBts,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate.  Bwy  fragment  that  Is  discovered  throws  light 
on  pcwtitma  of  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  our  own  wtt 
might  otherwise  remain  in  Impenetrable  darkneia.  There  is  a  separate 
work  on  tbe  biography  of  Ulfilaa  by  Wak^  '  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  UlQIa,'  Banover,  1840.   [See  Sopflbubht.] 

'ULLHANN,  KAEL,  was  bom  at  Epfenbaoh,  near  Ucrbaoh,  in 
Baden,  on  Htrch  15,  1796.  Bia  early  education  was  reoaived  in  the 
soboola  of  Hwbach  and  Beiddberg  until  1812,  and  completed  in  tbe 
Universities  of  Beidelberg  and  Tiil^gen.  At  Hetdetboig  ba  attended 
the  lectures  of  Begal,  Danb,  and  Crenaar,  and  in  1819,  on  a  viait  to 
North  Germany,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Schleiermachw,  Keander, 
and  De  Wette,  In  1821  he  was  appointed  profeasor  extraordinary  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  having  already  distingniahed 
himself  as  a  private  tester,  and  as  aa  author  in  bis  assay  'tfber  die 
Siindloaigkeit  Chriati,'  a  woik  that  lias  been  freqnaitly  reprinted.  In 
18S8  he  published  his  eaa^,  'De  Hypslstariia,'  and  in  1825  a  mono- 
gtapby  of  '  Qregor  vtm  Katiaai^  der  Theolog,'  both  of  which  acquired 
him  otmridaralue  reputation.  In  1828,  in  conjunotim  with  Ids 
ooUewue  Umbreit,  be  oommeooed  the  isnie  of  '  Theologisdie  Stodien 
and  Kritiken,*  a  journal  vt  sterling  value  and  wholeeome  tendency. 
In  1829  he  was  called  as  tudinaiy  professor  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  bis  instructive  diaooorsas  and  his  mild  raaonera  aoqnired  him 
numerous  fnenda.  In  the  'Theolwisohen  Bedenken  sua  Yeranlaasnng 
des  Angtifls  der  Evangeliaohen  Earohenzutung  auf  den,  ball  each  oo 
Bationammu^'  (Theological  Coauderatioaa  occasioned  by  the  Attacks 
of  tha  Evangelical  Churoh  Journal  on  the  Bationaliam  profeased  in 
Halle),  publisbed  in  1830,  be  warmly  |deaded  for  the  freedom  of 
thetdogioal  diaous&ion.  In  1 834  be  published  '  Johann  Weaeel,  ein  Vor- 
giinger  Luthera '  (John  Weasel,  a  forerunner  of  Luther),  an  exoellent 
work,  whioh  be  enlarged  in  1841.42,  and  published  under  the  titib  of 
'  Beformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  vonehmlich  in  Deutsddand  und 
den  Niederlanden,*  which  haa  been  tranalated  into  English.  In  1886 
he  reeigned  his  profeaaomldp  at  Halle,  and  returned  to  Heidellwiw, 
wlwre  be  taught  theolon  and  wrote  among  oUm  worka,  '  Bistorisca 
Oder  mythiedh,'  1888,  sUreoted  against  the  dootrinefl  of  OniMt 
'  Cultus  des  Genius'  1840,  written,  in  oo^Junetion  with  Schwab^  and 
'Ubar  den  DeutaohkatboUoiBmus,'  with  Hubar.  in  1847;  and  from 
his  own  pen  he  also  produced  'Fiir  die  Zukunft  der  evangeliacben 
Eirche  Deutsehlanda'  (Of  the  future  of  the  evangelicsl  Churdi  in 
Germany),  1846 ;  '  Cber  die  Gldtdibereobtignng  der  Confeaaionem  * 
(On  tbe  equal  authority  of  the  OonCaaUoos  of  Futh),  1848 ;  '  Ober 
dteGeUu^derM^jorit&tentndarEirabtf  (On  tbe  Value  of  a  U^ty 
in  tbe  ChnnA),  1850 ;  and  *  Uber  das  Wsoen  dee  CbristenAuma'  (On 
tiie  Nature  of  Christianity),  of  which  a  fourth  edition  waa  puUished 
in  1855.  Nearly  all  his  works  have  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition,  mMt  of  them  have  been  tran^ted  into  Dutch,  and  several 
of  them  into  ^iglish,  Fmaek,  and  Danish.  In  185S  he  waa  nominated 
an  evangelical  prelate  and  a  member  irf  the  Uppar  Church  Conooil  in 
Heidalbevb  sine*  wblidi  time  he  hia  t^en  an  aotive  part  in  ondMvoor- 
ing  to  prodnoa  a  duiatiatt  union  ameng  tbe  isota  in  Baduii,  and  a 
better  poaition  tar  the  miidsters  of  the  Cburcdi  in  that  ooontiy. 

ULLOA,  ANTO'NIO,  waa  bom  in  SetUle  ou  the  ISth  of  January 
1716.  He  was  edocatad  for  the  naval  serrioe,  in  whudi  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Ikmily  trcm  wlddi  he  aprung  had  distinguished  Uiem- 
selves.  He  waa  admitted  in  17S8  into  the  oompany  of  n^al  marine 
goaidi.  In  1785  he  waa  BdaeUd  in  oonaeqaanee  of  the  distingniahed 
prograaa  be  had  made  in  mattmuatiaB  and  in  the  themy  of  hia  |«o> 
fessifm,  altmg  with  Joige  Juan,  to  accompany  the  French  Aoadend- 
oiana  to  Sonth  America,  to  measure  a  d^iee  oi  the  meridian  at 
tbe  equator.  Both  the  young  mariners  (Ulloa  vras  at  this  time  only 
in  his  twmtieth  and  Joan  inhia  twenty-third  year)  ware  promoted  to 
tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ap  receiving  tiUs  ^tp^tnmt. 

Tbe  tqoadrott  in  which  UUoa  and  his  companion  embarked  saUsd 
firom  Oadia  in  Hay  1781^  and  landed  tiMm  at  CattbKsna  on  the  Mfa 
of  July.  They  did  not  return  to  Bpein  till  tbe  yeor'W46.  ThewGoIo 
of  the  intervening  period  was  not  however  devoted  to  sdentific 
mearazementt.  They  were  detained  five  months  at  CirtbagaikJmit* 
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TTLLOA,  AKTONIO, 


uLnANva^  DOHirnra. 


iDE  for  the  French  oon-ette  which  carried  the  Academlciaoa,  uid  this 
Hue  was  speot  br  Ulltw  in  itadjiiMl  the  natonl  Iiiiton  oi  ti» 
distriet  Tbe  geodetioal  opontlow  comuMMed  in  the  neigh benrti nod 
of  Qnlto,  iu  June  17S6.  and  the  ezertiwiB  of  UUon  io  •dTCDoa  them 
wero  atrenuoTiB  and  inde&tigabl^  tfll  towarda  the  aloaa  irf  September 
1740^  irtien  Juan  and  he  were  rammmed  to  Lima  bj  the  Vioe- 
107  to  a>«ist  in  i^adng  the  ooaata  in  «  itate  of  defoDoe  agatnat 
tbe  expected  arrival  of  tbe  English  squadron  under  Anion.  Aa  eoon 
u  the  aeeeiiaarj  arranmrnaito  weie  made  tiiej  returned  to  tiie  aotne 
of  their  laboars,  vbitdi  were  almoit  Immediately  intemipted  bv  % 
aammona  to  Quayaqnll,  whet*  the  aaok  of  niyta  by  tiie  I- ngliih  bad 
■pread  muveraal  terror.  After  the  neaamaiy  measures  for  the  •ecority 
ef  tbe  provinoe  had  been  adopted,  the  terrifled  inbabitanta  inaieted 
npoD  one  of  ^  offioers  being  left  to  ■aperintaod  their  ezeoation. 
Ulloa  retomed  to  Quito  vithont  bis  companion,  and  had  searoely 
leadieditwhen  be  was  reenlledtoUmB.  Two  fMgitce  were  plaoad 
nndor  the  eommaiid  of  Uiuelf  and  Jaao,  with  otdan  to  oraiM  alone 
tbe  eoMt  of  Chilt  and  off  Joan  Ftmandes.  At  laak  tbe  uriTal  4^ 
letnfonamenta  from  Spain  aet  them  finally  at  libeity.  On  returning 
to  Qnlto  howoTer  tbey  foand  the  AoademioianB  bad  departed,  with 
tiie  exoeptioa  of  Godln,  along  with  whom  they  obeerved  tbe  oomet 
of  1744.  Ulloa  and  Joan  embarked  in  October  4^  t^t  year  on  board 
two  F^eh  Tcsaele  to  return  to  Europe.  That  iriiliA  carried  Ullos 
■ottgbt  zefbge  firom  an  Englidi  privateer  In  the  barboor  of  LanUabomf 
in  Cape  BiMon,  but  \n  the  time  it  entend,  tiie  town  had  flilan  into 
Oe  banda  of  the  EnglUi,  and  all  on  board  vara  made  prittmera  of 
war.  Ulloa  waa  oooTejed  to  LondoD^  where  he  waa  received  with 
mai^  of  diatlnotion,  made  a  member  of  tbe  Boyal  Society^  and  by 
tbe  interoeerion  of  his  s^^fio  friends  set  at  liberty.  He  arrived  at 
Madrid,  in  July  1749.  after  an  abMioe  oi  eler en  yean  and  two  montha 
ftom  bia  native  country. 

UUoa'a  reoeptim  at  oooit  «M  flattering ;  be  waa  ippofarted  to  ttie 
command  of  a  frigate,  and  eieated  a  eommuider  the  order  of  San* 
tfago.  The  task  of  pnUiahing  tbe  acienti&o  obaervattoos  devolved 
upon  Jorge  Juan :  to  write  the  history  of  the  expedition  was  the 
diarge  of  Ulloa,  Two  yeare  were  consumed  in  preparing  the  nam- 
tive  for  pntdioatioDt  it  afq>eared  in  1748.-  The  work  was  cmoprieed 
in  fonr  vcdnmea;  the  fln*  relatea  tiie  adventorea  of  the  v^Mdithm 
from  tbe  time  of  Ita  departtire  f^  Oadla  till  the  oondurion  of  tbo 
geodettoal  measoremratai  i^e  aeemid  etmtains  %  daaeription  of  tbe 
province  of  Quito  in  one  book;  the  third*  the  nanattve  of  Dlloa's 
and  Jorge  Jnan's  jonmeys  to  Lima  and  ordse  along  the  coasts  of 
Chili  while  a  descent  on  the  part  of  Anson  waa  apprehended;  the 
HcHutb,  the  return  Yojagp  from  Oallao  to  Uniope,  and  an  appoidiz 
aontalniDg  a  ohmxdogleal  aooonnt  of  the  rams  ni  Pern,  from 
Hanoo  O^ao  to  Fardinaiid  YL  Tb»  wotk  Aam  that  the  neoeedty 
vt  the  flas^  aa  w*?ll  as  persooid  taitee,  h>d  cnttribnted  to  devolve 
the  aooonnt  of  the  atrietly  acientiOo  operations  of  tbe  expedition 
upon  Jorge  Juan.  Ulloa  had  more  taste  for  knowledge  Uian  talent 
for  strict  adentiflo  inqnfry.  His  aotivlty  and  inventive  geoiua, 
fhdtfol  in  rasmroea,  had  materially  pranoted  the  labours  of  Uie 
expedition,  and  he  had  tiiat  paanon  for  knowledge  which  enaUea 
its  posteiBM  to  ^ve  an  Impettu  to  disoevaty.  Bat  for  the  adtU* 
tions  mode  to  strict  Mdenoe  by  the  Spanish  memben  of  the  expe- 
dition the  world  ia  beholden  to  Jorge  Juan.  Ulloa's  work  however, 
thoogfa  deflcient  in  method  and  scouraoy,  li  amnalog  and  euggeatlve  of 
tboogfat  He  and  Jorge  Juan  in  tbe  ofaaraoter  of  -  their  intellaoti 
stood  in  aomewbat  tbe  same  relation  to  each  other  aa  La  Otmdamino 
did  to  Botagner ;  but  to  tbe  hDnonr  of  the  Spenlatdi,  no  paltry 
jealousy  oeca4oned  uneeemly  quartos  between  them,  each  as  de* 
tncted  from  the  merita  of  the  Aoademiciatia,  and  their  harmonioua 
co-operation  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  of  th«dr  IVench  aBBodatea 
in  publishing  the  results  of  tbdr  labours.  Don  David  Bsrry  published 
in  li'JlO  a  volume  which  proltases  to  contain  the  *  Secrat  Bepoit,' 
madelw  Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the  minister  Ktaenada,  of  the  eonditlcm 
of  SpauidiAmviM:  It  oonld  b«T«  been  wished  thrt  the  editor  had 
given  aome  aoeeunt  of  tho  history  of  the  roanuaoript,  and  Ae  mnuHr 
m  which  it  came  into  his  hands. 

Ulloa  subsequently  made  tours  of  observation,  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  aevwal  countriea  of  Snn^M.  During  the 
r«gn  of  jmdinaad  VL  however  be  appears  to  ba^been  k^t  In  the 
baokgronnd.  Upon  ttie  accession  of  Cfaarlea  III.  knovatloB  became 
for  a  time  fiohionablo  at  court,  and  the  inquiring  and  eoterpriiing 
qiMt  ot  Ullon  found  itaelf  in  a  more  congenial  dsDMnt.  After 
Lotdaiana  waa  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  oonacqvenee  of  tbe 
peace  ot  176%  he  waa  nominated  to  t^e  possisofam  of  and  to  Ofganiae 
the  pnivinoe.  He  arrived  at  Louisiana  in  1766,  but  bia  attempt  to 
play  the  part  of  govenMir  waa  an  entire  foilnre;  it  waa  naeeasaiy  to 
aupenede  him  by  tike  appointmoit  of  O'Reilly.  Ulloa  after  Ub  retnn 
to  Bnrope  published  (in  177S)  a  volume  of  easaye  on  the  natural 
histaty  and  antiquitiea  of  America.  Tbey  bear,  even  more  strongly 
thsa  his  narrative  of  tbe  expedition  to  South  America,  the  impress  <^ 
a  dilettante  Bpu4t  of  Inqoiry.  In  177S  he  published  a  memoir  eatitied 
*  Tbe  Marine ;  w  the  Maval  Votmt  of  Europe  and  Afrio^'  a  vrock 
vUah  we  have  not  mat  with.  In  1778  he  pnblilbed,  atOfedi^  *Ofaa«r> 
vationa  of  a  Solar  BaHpsa^  made  at  Bea,' 

Inl778.ha*taig^ttiaUmeriMBtotbarBok  of  UentsmotfiMieial 
hi  the  sand  amoe^  he  waa  ^aosd  hi  sommaad  of  a  aqnadion  fitted 


out  to  intercept  and  o^ore  an  English  merchant  fleet  off  the  Anores, 
and  then  tornialr  to  Havannah,  to  join  a  largerfiirce  deatinedto  make 
a  deaoent  on  Florida.  Wholly  engrossed  by  hii  apocoklive  inqoirli^ 
Ulloa  forgot  to  open  his  eaded  deepatebes,  and  retamed  to  port  after 
an  uBBuccessftil  croise  <tf  two  uontha.  He  waa  arrested,  teied  by  a 
oourt- martial  in  1780,  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  titles,  but  never 
again  employed  on  active  serivoe.  He  evm  retained  his  plaoe  in  tiM 
ministry  of  the  marine,  but  vraa  only  employed  in  eaamining  the 
puinis  of  the  adiool  of  naval  artilloy. 

UUoa  died  In  the  Ida  da  Leon,  on  the  Srd  of  Jaly  1786.  H« 
retained  Us  ooostttntloBal  gaiety  and  activity  to  the  lask  ^tori 
fomid  him  surrounded  with  papers,  antiquities,  matiiematieal  instni- 
ment*,  oruciUea,  in  short  sll  the  niokneoks  of  soienoe.  fiat  if  not 
himself  a  great  philosopher,  Ulloa  aided  materially  in  promoting  that 
temporary  re-awakIng  of  the  intoUeetoal  activity  of  Spain,  iriiidi 
diataeteriaed  tiw  second  half  d  last  osatuiy.  He  oontriboted  matlj 
to  the  eatabU^ant  the  observatory  at  OaeUb  Spain  la  inde Waa 
to  him  for  its  first  caUoet  of  natnial  history,  and  its  first  taboratory 
of  experimental  metalluMy.  He  was  a  mnnifloent  patrai  of  the  arte  Ot 
printiDK  and  engtaviB(^  He  superintended  the  eonstrncticm  of  the  mapa 
of  the  FenioBula.  He  originated  the  canal  of  navigation  and  irrigation 
of  Old  Castile,  commeneed  under  Cbarle*  III.,  and  abaodtmed  by  his 
soooesaorK  Ulloa  superintended  tbe  eataUiriunat  of  a  olothmanufao- 
to^  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  at  Segnria,  which  was  intended 
toast  the  example  of  improving  tiiedomeaoc  msnvfoctoresof  l^nin; 
sod  upon  bta  urgent  repreeentations  yonng  Spaniards  were  sent  to 
aoqaire  tbe  liberal  and  met^anioal  arts  in  various  oountriee  of  Europe. 

ULPU'NUS,  DOUI'TIUS,  a  distinguished  Romsn  jurist,  was  «tber 
a  native  of  Tyre  in  Phcenloa,  or  bis  anoeetors  were  cS  that  plaoe.  The 
v«ar  of  bis  birth  is  not  known.  Tyre  waa  made  a  Bomaa  colony  by 
Sqttimiai  Severn^  as  meara  from  tiiafe  emportn'a  nedalB  (BaMdHy 
'Laxio.  Boi  Nnmariie-^Trrue');  but  if  that  waa  tiw  first  BomaB 
settiement  at  Tyre,  Ulplsa  could  owe  nothing  of  his  Boman  edowtion 
to  that  city,  evMi  if  it  wis  his  nstive  place ;  and  bia  own  words  only 
prove  that  he  or  fail  anoeatore  irere  from  that  [Jaoe.  In  tiie  reign  ot 
SepUmius  Severus  and  of  bis  son  Antoninus  Caraoalla  (a.DL  198-211), 
he  waa  a  writer  on  law,  but  mon  partioulady  under  tiie  sole  reign 
ofCaracalliS  aa  appears  mnn  varlonapaaaigaa  in  Ma  wriUnga  when  ha 
speaks  of  Severua  aa  'divni^*  a  term  whidi  impUee  tbnt  Sevens  waa 
then  dead,  and  of  Oaracslla  as  *  Inuierator  neater,'  or  tiie  reignkg 
priooe.  Ulpian  waa  banisbsd  bj  K3agabaln%  bnt  the  elevation  of 
Alexander  Severos  to  the  imperial  power  (A.D.  322)  opened  to  him 
the  road  to  new  bonouis.  He  became  soriniomm  ma^ster  and  pm- 
f^otuB  annooi^  and  was  a  particolar  fovonrito  of  the  emperor.  He 
also  held  the  office  of  pmnofeaa  pmtorio  under  Alexander  Severaa; 
Lampridina  donbti  whatlMr  lie  racelvad  bis  appointment  under 
EJagabalna  or  Alexander  Semrna^  though  it  is  stated  that  he  certainly 
held  it  undCT  Alexander.  If  be  held  thia  office  under  Uagabalus,  we 
must  assume  that  he  was  deprived  of  it  on  his  baniehment.  Utpiaa 
vras  a  oonfldoitial  adviser  of  Alexander,  and  exennsed  great  influence 
over  hhn.  Xlpbilinns,  the  epitomator  of  Dion,  flxee  on  Ulpian  tbe 
Imputation  of  clearing  the  way  for  Ua  promotion  to  the  dignitj  of 
pratorins  prnfeeto  by  causing  the  exeeatwD  of  bia  pradeeeoBore. 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  anthont^and  it  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  character  which  Lampridina  gives  Ulpian,  whom  be 
oaUs  a  good  man.  Ulpian  was  murdered  shortly  after  (a.i>.  S28),  in 
the  nigm-time,  pnetorian  soldien,  In  the  palaoa  of  Alexander, 

andinthepieaenoe  of  Uieempercv  and  the  emperar'a  mother.  (Dioi^ 
lib.  80.) 

Ulpian  waB  one  of  Hk»  moft  foitDe  of  the  Bcmm  writora  on  law. 
His  chief  works,  as  th^  are  known  to  m  from  tbe  *  Florentine  Index  * 
and  tiie  esoerpts  In  the '  Digest,'  are  the  following  : — The  great  work 
'  Ad  Edictnm,'  in  eighty-three  books  at  least,  was  probably  founded  on 
the  similar  -wiA  ot  Jnuan,  and  itself  wss  almost  tiie  basis  of  Justi- 
nisn'B  'Digest'  This  work,  witii  the  fifty-one  'Ubri  ad  SaUnum,' 
the  twan^  boeka  *  Ad  Lsgea  JuUam  et  Pniam  PoppKam,'  the  three 
books  *X>e  Officio  OonsuU^*  ten  bodn'De  Offlelo  PnennaiaH,' the  six 
'  books  on  *Pid«  oommisaa,'  two  books  of  '  InstitnUonea,*  and  others, 
were  written  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Tbe  vrork  of  which  a  frairment 
is  still  extant,  entitled  'Domitii  Ulpiani  FVagmenta,'  was  written 
either  in  the  rdgn  of  Caraoalla  (*hode  ex  oonstitntlooe  Imperatoris 
AntoniDij'Tft  xvi,  8),  or  after  Caraoalla'B  rejgn.  This,  which  le  geao- 
rally  considered  to  be  a  fragment  of  bis  '  Ubra  Slnguluia  Begnlarum/ 
consists  of  twen^-nine  titlM,  and  b  a  valuaUe  source  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law.  This  fragment,  together  with  the  'Instito* 
tionee '  of  Gaius  [Oanm],  has  enabled  ui  to  attain  to  more  correct 
viewB  on  the  historical  development  and  the  connection  of  the  various 
parti  the  Bomaa  law.  tliongh  it  !ias  long  been  known  to  jurist% 
it  ie  on^  within  the  present  oentury  that  it  lias  been  used  with  that 
oritiesl  dlacriniinatiou  which  the  study  of  Roman  juiisprudenoe  most 
especially  requires;  and  for  this  we  are  mslnly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Hugo  and  Savigny,  These  fragmente  treat  chiefly  of  tbe 
law  relating  to  persms  and  maniage,  and  on  testammts,  legades,  and 
fldel-eommlasa.  TlienKmt  recent  e^ti<m  of  the 'Fiagmenta' is  that 
of  E.  Boeebing,  ISmo,  tips.,  186S.  Among  Olpian'e  other  worin  wsa 
probably  one  '  De  Intscdidtli^*  in  four  boMs  at  irast^  and  •ertainly  a 
,woi^  <De  Offldo  PraBtoris  Tntatoi^'  both  of  ^itibhwmwiitltyyl  jg 
I  Ota*  Vatieana  Praguieuta.'        Digitized  by  VaiJ(JJ?lC 


uLFUKua  uLTassai  tu 


The  style  of  Ulf^an  ii  clesr,  but  more  diffbse  than  that  of  bis  great 
oMitemporary  Paulua.  He  was  a  maa  of  abili^,  aud  an  aooomplUbed 
jorislk  Ulfaan  and  Paulus,  with  Cerridlus  Soavolaf  are  oallad  bj 
jfodestbus  (Dig.  27,  lib.  2,  b.  13),  who  «as  TJIpian'i  pupil,  theehlef  of 
juriaoooBults  (icopv^auH  tm-  yotuMmn) ;  aod  bis  superior  merit  was  fully 
wknowledged  in  the  time  of  Juatioian,  whose  great  oom{)ilation  from 
(he  writings  of  the  Koman  jurists,  the  'Digest,'  eontains  extracts 
from  twenty-three  of  Ulpian's  works :  the  proportion  of  the  extracts 
from  Ulpian  is  about  ooe-tbird  of  the  whole  oompUadon. 

A  ^igs  has  been  bioa|^t  both  against  Panlui  and  Ulidan  of  bring 
hostile  to  CLristiaai^.  But  the  passage  in  Laetantitu  ('Div.  Instit^ 
T.  in  whidt  is  dted  in  eonfirmation  of  this  diaige  may  not  apply  to 
(his  Ulpian ;  and  if  it  does,  the  passage  is  not  deoiuTe. 

Ulpiaa  tlie  Tynan,  as  he  is  called  in  Uie  Greek  argument  prefixed  to 
Atheueus,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  "  Deipnosopbiats,'  and  he  is 
mentioned  (p. 08^  ed.  Caosaub.)  as  haring  wd  hapoily,  "without 
baving  any  time  or  opportanity  to  dinase,"  whidi  seaoM  a  sin- 
gnlar  way  of  reTerring  to  his  death,  if  the  einmoutanees  were  moh  aa 
above  stated.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  tnpiaa  is  the  jurist. 

(Qui.  Orotane,  Vita  /urjiooiuu^orum,  and  Zimmem,  QeuihielUe  d<$ 
B6m.  Privatreehtt,  where  the  aotboritiei  are  referred  to ;  Ijaupridiu% 
ElagabaUu  and  Alexander  Senentt ;  Domitii  TJlpiaoi  Froffmeitia  quibiu 
m  Cod.  Vat.  imenptwn  est  TU«li  ex  Oorport  u^iani,  acotdwnt  Frag- 
mmta  ex  Vlfpimi  Ajttfttfiowtai,  ^  tfenm  tdidU^  ed.  Biidting, 
Bonn,  1886.) 

nLFIANUS  {O^-Kiinaii.  Three  pecaons  of  this  name  an  men- 
tionod  by  Snidas : 

.  Ulpujt  of  Emesa  was  a  Sophisty  and  the  author  of  Tsrions  work% 
among  which  was  an  '  Art  of  Rhetoric.' 

Ulpiah  iA  Gkza  was  the  brother  of  Isidcn  the  philoaopher,  and  had 
a  greM  repuUtion  tor  mathematieat  aUlity  at  Aueni^  whmoe  it  may 
be  concluded  (hat  be  taught  or  li?cd  tfaere.  He  was  a  oontemporaiy 
of  S^xianns,  and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  tbe  Sth  century,  a.d. 
He  died  jonng^   No  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

UifusDSof  Autiooh,  a  rbetoridao,  the  contemporary  of  ConstMitine 
the  Qreut,  is  the  reputed  anthor  of  Prolegomena,  and  a  Commeotary 
C^4w<s)  on  the  Olyntbiac  and  two  of  the  Philiroio  orations  of  De- 
moaUieDei.  Tlien  are  al«o  attributed  to  bim  Commentaries  on  the 
Orations  of  Demaetl>«Dea,  oommonly  called  '  Symboleutioi,'  and  on  the 
*  Oration  on  the  Crown,'  the  '  Oration  against  Leptinea,'  and  others. 
Theae  Commentaries  are  printed  in  Dobson'e  'CoUeetion  of  the  Attic 
Oratoia,'  and  in  other  editions.  They  were  first  priuted  by  Aldus,  foL* 
Venice,  1503,  withtbe  '  Lexicon  of  Harpocratioo,' entitled,  O^Aruvou 
fifffopot  itpoKtyifitya  *ts  roi/t  'OAvrfiioxo^s  ml  friAfnuto^  AruuaOdmn 
Uhws.    'E^^piiTts  ayseyiuuordrri  cIs  Stxa  rptis  toC  A^mMtcHrovt  Xiyan. 

It  ia  not  certain  that  Ulpian  of  Antioch  was  the  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  Demosthenes.  Suidas  attributes  to  him  Tsrioua 
Voriu,  but  does  not  mention  the  Commentaries. 

*ULR1CI,  HERMANN,  wsa  bom  on  the  23rd  of  March  1806,  at 
PfBrten,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  He  was  educated  in  tbe  public  sdiools  of 
^■*il"ig  and  Beriin,  In  which  towoa  his  father  had  soceessirely  beid 
ft  government  sitna^n,  and  in  1824  be  waa  entered  at  the  UniTenity 
of  Halle  to  study  law,  in  oomplianee  with  tiie  wlsbea  of  his  fktber. 
Hu  afterwards  removed  to  the  Univeaji^  of  Berlin,  and  in  1827  com- 
menced hia  proflsssioaal  career  as  a  lawyer's  olerk  in  Berlin,  proceeding 
Id  1829  as  referendar  or  practising  batrister  at  Trankfort-on-the-Oder. 
The  law  howeTer  had  not  snffident  charms  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
■tndy  of  aaeisnt  biitotr,  poetty,  and  art,  and  tbe  death  of  Ida  father 
towards  tbe  and  of  1829  allowed  him  to  teeeds  frota  the  profession 
and  to  derote  himadf  to  bia&vonrite  pnraoita,  Tlie  first  fimia  of  hia 
kbour  waa  tb« '  Cbanktniatik  dv  antUen  Hiatoricgntphie,'  in  1888. 
In  tbe  same  year  he  passed  an  oxamlnation  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Mid  in  tbe  following  year  was  created  profeMor  in  that  of  Halle^ 
which  tbenoeforward  has  beoome  bis  pemnnent  residenoe.  His  next 
litecBiy  produetion  waa  a  *  Oeaohiehte  der  bellenfp<dien  Diobtkoost ' 
(Hiatoiyof  thePM(iealAHinGreaaa),p«Uidiedhil880.  wbiah  was 
followed  in  1889  \>j  his  work  '  tW  Shakapaant'a  dramatiwihe  Wm^ 
and  geia  Vwrbitltiusa  zn  Galderon  nnd  Udtka,'  a  work  wbidk  baa  gone 
through  two  editions  in  Germany,  and  haa  been  trBn«bted  into  Bof^ish. 
Uliici  shows  tft  tills  work  a  remarkably  jnst  and  at  the  aaooe  thne 
poetieal  appredatlon  of  Shafcespere's  meritSi  and  he  reet^rises  bia 
aapoiOffity  even  to  Oiithe;  taut  be  has  started  an  hypotheins  whic^ 
though  snppiwted  by  him  with  owatdanble  Ingenuity,  sppeara  to  ns 
altogethar  baseleaa:  tbatSbahtpen  had  for  an  object  tbe  diffusion  and 
muntenanoa  of  «  ndigioiu  themy,  which  Ulzioi  contends  was  pHhemt 
BealtyChiirtiMiwithaPn>teat4nt(ettdeooy.  This  theorr  he  thinks  he 
traces  aa  an  Itod«^oarfent  in  nearly  all  of  Shabpere's  pu^  t  hut  the 

£ roofs  he  produoee  belong  rather,  we  believe,  to  esemplifloatioiis  ni 
oman  chantoter,  which,  ibongh  oonaonant  to  the  dootrinea 
Ghristiaoi^,  were  not  introdooed  tot  the  pnrpoae  of  supportins  any 
panwolar  medtflcation  of  ft.  Id  1S41  he  published  ftwork*  'Uber 
Prindp  nnd  Hethode  der  Henlisohea  Philoeophie,'  in  wbieh  ha 
opposed  the  doetrines  advooated  byHeg^  At  thia  period  he  appears 
to  liave  been  much  oooapied  with  metaphyaiak  In  1845-46  he  pub* 
liahed  two  volumes  of '  Daa  Gcund^fibuip  der  PhEoeophk^'  and  in  1 8S2 
a  'System  ds  Logik.'  Among  bia  mora  recent  worn  are  an  editlmi 
of  -Borneo  and  Joliet,'  with  No(e%  18S8;  *CHaiiben nnd  WiMen,' 
18fi8  i  and  '  Gott  und  die  Nator/  186X 


[  1TLU0  B&a.  The  real  name  of  this  prince  was  Hntu  Mohakmxd 
Tabqai,  bnt  he  is  better  known  by  the  suname  of  Ulug  (or  Ulugb) 
Beg.  Ha  ms  the  grandson  of  Tlmur,  being  the  son  of  Shah  BMt, 
the  SMI  of  Tlmnr,  and  was  bom  a.h.  798  {A.D.  1894).   He  governed 

,  his  fkthei'a  territories  sa  regent,  hla  oapital  being  Saniarcaad,  from  aa 

I  early  age  until  a.h.  8S1  (aj>.  1447),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  his  father's  death.  His  lift  was  marked  by  the  usual  militaty 
suooesses,  wltfaout  which  few  Oriental  princes  of  that  time  could  keep 
their  tiuones;  but  as  these  are  of  little  interest  sad  form  none  of 
title  to  faue,  va  mi^  omit  the  detail  of  them.  He  is  sai<l  to  have  had 
the  weaknesB  to  cast  tba  horoMjope  of  his  eUleat  eon  AbchOlatlf,  and, 
from  some  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  derived  from  the  stan,  to  have 
preferred  his  younger  bvotber.  The  consequenoe  was  that  the  elder 
son  revolted,  defeated  and  took  his  father,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put 
to  death.   Ulug  B^  rdgned  in  bis  own  name  only  two  years. 

The  astroiomloal  labours  of  this  prince  have  handed  down  his  name. 
He  waa  the  foosderof  an  crtwemtory,  and  the  patron  of  some  of  (be 
beet  aatnmomieal  taUea  among  those  vUoh  pveoeded  the  invent  of 
tiie  telescope.  It  even  appears  that  he  was  huuelf  a  diligent  obserm', 

'  and  in  some,  perhaps  a  great  decree,  the  anthor  of  the  tai'li'a  whidi 
bear  bis  name.  Aooording  to  D'Herbelot,  the  tables  were  constructed, 
under  his  name  and  authority,  first  by  his  formw  instructor,  Salahed- 
dln  Cadiaadeb  al  Roumi,  and  after  tM  death  <^  that  astro Domer  by 
Qeiatbeddin  Mohammed  (Hamsobid  al  CknusdiB^  But  the  expresaimii 
quoted  by  Hyde,  from  tbe  preface,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  aiiy 
BUppodtion  eiee'^i  that  of  Ulug       being  actually  an  observer. 

The  aatronomusal  works  of  Ulug  Beg  were  written  in  Arabic,  but 
frere  aiterwards  translated  into  Persian,  from  which  language  the 
principal  of  them  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde, 
Oreaves  published  first  the  chronologioal  portion,  under  the  tme 
'Bpochte  oelebricvei^  Astrouomiois,  ChniaolagidB,  Historicis,  Ohatiio- 
rum,  Syro-Qmcorum,  Arabum,  Fersarum,  Cbtnuamiomm,  usitatiSi  ex 
traditione  Ulug  Beigi,'  London,  1650.  He  afterwards  publiebed  1^ 
gaogrsphioal  part  as  an  appendix  to  bis  'Astronomioa  qusedam  ex 
traditione  Shan  Cholgii  Peren  :'  this  appendix  having  the  title  'Btua 
Tabulae  Oeographicto,  una  Needr  Edmni  Pens,  altera  Ulug  Beigi 
Tartari,*  London,  1652,  Qreavee  is  also  said,  by  Hyde^  to  have  pub- 
lished <bat  where  we  do  not  know)  tiie  plaoee  of  100  stars  teom  Ulng 
Beg;  and  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  the  whole  table  of  the 
places  of  rtars,  which  he  loft  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Dr. 
Thomas  Byde,  not  knowing  of  what  Greaves  had  done,  pubUshed,  in 
Latin  and  Fenian,  liis  *  Tabula  Longitudinls  ao  ItatiLudiois  StelLuum 
Fixarum,  ex  Observatione  Ulugh  Bdghi,'  Oxford,  1686,  aooompanisd 
by  a  valuable  series  of  notes,  particuUrly  on  tbe  Arabic  names  of  the 
stars :  the  greater  part  of  aU  this,  if  not  the  whole,  wss  reprinted,  by 
Dr.  O.  Sfaaroe  in  1767.  A  new  edition  of  Ulug  Bag's  Catalt^e,  by 
Mr.  Baily,  forms  part  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Memoira  of 
the  Royid  Astronomioal  Society.'  The  epoch  of  theae  tables  is 
841  (a.d.  1487^  and  tlie  obaervations  wwe  made  at  Samsroand, 
long.  99'  16',  Jat  89'  87'.  Sume  desoription  of  the  tables  haa  been 
given  by  Delambre,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Lalande  ('  Astro- 
nemia  an  Mt^en  Age,'  p.  SOS).  The  whole  aqagt »  high  repntstion 
for  ita  times  and  tbe  exiating  meana  of  obeorving. 

ULTSSE3,  ULTXS3,  or  ULIZEB,  is  the  name  undw  whish  the 
Greek  hero  Odysseus  COJIuo-trc^t)  waa  popularly  known  among  the 
Romans,  Ulysses,  who  is  the  hero  of  Homer's  '  Odymey,*  was  a  son 
of  I«ertas  and  Antioleu,  king  of  Ithaca,  husband  of  Peoelnw,  and 
fother  of  Telemaohoa.  llie  atoiy  about  Ulysses,  as  related  by  Homsr, 
haa  besD  naush  extended  end  modified  bg  Ister  poets  and  ntytiw. 
gmpbera.  In  Homer  ha  ia  reprwsnted  as  tlie  medal  of  a  pradent 
wazrior,  as  a  man  of  great  experience  and  cunning,  always  ready  to 
devise  means  of  avoiding  or  eeoapiug  from  diffiouliies,  as  superior  to 
all  men  in  eloquence  and  intelUgeuee,  in  wisdom  equal  to  (he  gods 
themaelvea,  and  in  adversity  coorageona  and  undaunted.  Iiater  poets, 
on  the  other  hand,  desoribs  him  as  a  aowBdly,  falser  and  intriguing 
parson.  When  tbe  QnA  oUtlB  hsd  rssolved  iq>on  their  ezpedition 
egainst  Troy,  Agantemnon  wan(  (o  Ithaoa  (o  invito  Ulysaes  to  join 
them,  but  it  was  not  without  difflool^  that  ho  waa  indooed  to  sssist 
in  the  enterprisa,  He  jtaned  the  otlker  Greek  diitth.in  tbe  port  of 
Aulis,  with  twelve  ships.  During  (Im  war  s^nst  Tny  ha  acted  a 
very  promkxat  part,  sometioiaB  as  a  gallant  warrior,  and  sometimea  as 
a  bold  and  eunning  spy  or  emisssry.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  Iw  wss 
one  of  the  heroes  oonoesled  in  the  wooden  hoise.  After  the  destmotfam 
of  the  dty  his  sufleriogs  began.  He  and  his  oompanina  wnndarsd 
abent  for  ten  years  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
reach  bis  native  island,  while  his  famtfijU  wife  Penelope  was  beeet  bj 
numarens  auitora,  who  consumed  his  properly.  The  various  oalamitiaa 
he  had  to  esooontsr  before  he  retomed  to  Ithaca  are  imnwwtaliaed  in 
the  *  OiyaMj.'  Daring  the  twenty  years  which  he  wss  absent  from 
hia  horns,  he  elways  enjoyed  the  eqwoial  noteotion  of  the  goddess 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  it  was  she  who  at  last  enabled  him  to  reach 
Ithaesh  Bis  fslher  Laertes  was  living  in  solitary  reUrement,  and 
Passes,  withont  being  fcoowo,  waa  Iwapitably  reodved  by  Bumiso% 
the  sirinehwd.  Telemaehus,  the  son  of  Ulysflss,  who  had  in  tho 
meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  wss  absent :  be  had  gme  to  I^lon 
snd  Sparta  to  obtsJn  inforowtion  eonserning  his  father,  b^  1m  tetonied 
while  Ulysses  was  slaying  with  fiumnus.  His  &(her  ^jd^jaAitt 
known  to  itim,  and  «  plan  wss  fiwmed  to  get  rid  atiat^^in 
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tuiton.  Ulyuea,  io  the  disguiu  of  ft  be^gu-,  followed  hk  aoa  to  the 
town,  where  be  wu  ioaultM  by  the  suiiora  mad  some  ot  his  own 
wmwiU,  but  was  welcomed  bv  Peaelope  uid  reoogniaed  by  bis  aged 
notae  Euiyd^ia.  With  tiie  auistaace  or  AtheDs,  Uljsaes,  bis  son,  and 
some  of  hu  f^tbful  servants  began  a  eontest  with  the  auitora,  all  of 
whom  lost  tbair  Urea.  Hereupon  Uljaaea  made  Limaelf  Icnown  to 
^Delope,  and  went  to  bia  aged  father  Laertes.  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  the  BuitoiB  excited  their  friends  and  relatives  to  take  up  arms 
•gainst  Ulyaaea,  but  Athens,  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor  reooociled  the 
people  to  tibeir  lawful  king.  Beipeoting  his  death,  the  'Qdyasej' 
(ii>  119,  ftc)  only  contuns  a  mysterious  prophecy  of  Tirasias,  accord- 
ng  to  which  he  was  to  die  a  gentle  death  in  his  old  age.  Accordiog 
to  later  traditions,  Ulysses  was  killed  by  Telegonua,  his  own  son  by 
Circe,  who  bad  been  sent  out  by  hii  mother  in  search  of  bis  father, 
and  was  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  where  be  was 
attacked,  while  plundering  the  oouotry,  by  Ulyaaes  and  Telemaohos. 
(HjgiDuau  ^ab.,  127 ;  Horat,  Otrm.,  ill.  29,  8 ;  Dictys  Creteinig» 
tL  15.) 

UUBREIT,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELU  EARL,  a  Frotestaot  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Sonnebom  in  Saxe-Gotba,  on  April  11, 1795.  He 
■tidied  at  Gottingen,  where  his  aoquaintaace  witti  Eiohhom  produced 
In  him  an  inoUoation  for  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  aa 
•arly  aa  1816,  bis  'Commentatio  hiatoriam  Emirorum-al-Omrah  ex 
AbiOfeda  exbibens,'  gwbed  the  vnifer^ty  priaeb  After  paaaing  bis 
eujuination  la  1816  he  baoame  professor  extraordinaiy  of  theuogy 
aooA  philoaophy  at  Heidelberg^  in  1828  advancing  to  ordinary  professor 
of  pbilotophy,  and  in  1829  to  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  Ho  waa 
a  colleague  with  Ullmann  in  the  edi^g  of  the '  Stodien  and  EritikeD.' 
Eis  ohief  works  however  and  hia  great  merita  oonaiak  in  exegetioal, 
aathotical,  and  critioal  expositions  of  tbo  Holy  Sorlptam^  to  a  great 
extent  reatiog  upon  bis  thorough  acquaintanoe  with  tito  wstem 
tongues.  His  first  work,  the  'Lied  de  liede,  dasitlteitB  nndi^8Date 
aus  dem  Uorgenlande'  (TheSong  of  Songs,  the  oldeat  and  most  beautiful 
from  the  East),  In  which  he  maintains  ita  completeness  aa  a  oonnected 
whole  against  the  opinion  of  Herder,  waa  pubUshed  in  1820,  and  baa 
been  since  reprinted.  This  was  followed  in  1834  an  '  Obersetsuns 
and  AnsIeguDK  dea  Bucbs  Hiob*  (Tiudation  and  Interpretation  m 
ibe  Book  of  Job),  of  which  an  English  translation  has  appwed,  under 
the  title  of 'TeraioQ  of  the  Book  of  Job/ in  1826  by  a 'Fhilologiseh- 
Eritifohen  und  Fbilosophischen  Commeotar  tiber  die  Sprdobe  Sa- 
lomo's '  (a  Philological,  Critical,  and  FhiloEopbical  Commentary  on 
Solomon's  Froverba) ;  in  1888,  by  the  '  Chiiatlich  Erbauung  ana  dem 
Psalter,  oder  trbersetaung  und  Eiklaruog  auaerlesener  Fsalmen' 
(Chriatian  Ediftcatton  from  the  Psalter,  or  Kanslatloni  and  Sluitoft- 
tionaof  aelect  Ffealms);  in  1848,  by  'Orandtena  der  Atten  TMlap 
nmita'^andamental  Ftlnoiples  of  the  Old  Testament);  and  in 
1841'^  by  'Praktiaobea  OommenUr  uber  die  Propheten  dea  Ahen 
Teetaments  *  (Praotieal  Commentary  on  the  Propheta  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), on  which  work  he  has  bestowed  great  pains  and  labour,  and 
with  great  knowledge  baa  made  the  wientid  pbil^gioal  intorpretatton 
of  the  Old  Teatamont  oonsonMit  with  modern  theolo^eal  Tiowa,  Hia 
own  theohwleal  crwd  io  best  shown  in '  Der  biouit  GottM*  (The 
Servant  of  God),  1840;  and 'Die  SOnde;  Beifaw  sor  Tbeologie  dea 
Alton  Teataments  (Sin :  a  Contribution  to  the  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament),  1888,  In  1847  he  published  also  'Naae  Poesie  aos  dem 
AltenTestament,'  which  has  been  highly  popuUr  in  Oermaay ;  and,  in 
1858, '  Der  Brief  an  die  RSmer.'   [See  Svfflkmbht.] 

UNOBR,  JOHANN  FRIBDBIOH  OOTTUEB,  was  bom  fat  1760; 
at  Beriin.  Hia  father,  Johann  Quorg  Unger  dMngoiibad  binuelf 
greatly  by  the  improvamenta  which  he  introduced  into  printing,  and 
tbe  typograpbloal  omamenta  then  usually  displayed  in  printed  booka. 
The  art  of  wood-oattiog,  which  had  fallen  into  n<«leot,  waa  rerlved  by 
Um,  and  he  engraved  in  wood  several  landscapes,  whioh  are  even  now 
oonaidered  aa  wotka  of  art.  When  he  died,  in  1788,  hia  bod,  who  wu 
aatabliabed  aa  a  publieher  and  printer,  foUowed  the  feotetepa  of  bis 
father.  He  became  one  of  the  most  distingoiahed  printan  ud  wood- 
ontters  of  hia  time;  As  a  printer,  lie  endeavoured  io  introdnoe  ladl 
obangea  In  the  typea  of  the  German  printed  eharacten  as  would  bring 
tiwm  nearer  to  the  Boman,  and  remove  their  old-fkahioned  md 
angular  forms.  The  kind  of  typea  which  he  intooduced  were  called, 
oftar  him,  Ungerian  types  (Ungm'sohs  Sohtift),  and  were  oaed  for  a 
time  very  extensively,  bat  aflerwarda  tbey  gam  way  to  the  old  fbimi. 
The  art  of  wood-entting  wis  much  improved  hj  Urn,  and  be  waa  the 
first  who  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  oeliraation  in  Germany.  As  an 
aoknowledgmant  of  hia  merita,  he  waa  appofaited,  in  the  year  180& 
^ofassor  at  the  Aoademy  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  of  whioh  he  had  been  a 
member  for  aome  yeara.  At  the  aame  time  be  oontinned  hia  bodneaa 
as  a  pnbhsher,  and  many  ezoellent  works  appeared  from  hia  •slabUdi' 
ment,  Be  died  in  1804,  and  hia  wM^  VtaxoniMM  Haun  UmnB,  o 
voman  of  very  graaiaoqaiTamoata  and  talent,  ooatinaad  Mb  baalaen 
nntii  her  death,  on  the  21at  of  September,  181S.  Friederike  Unger 
acquired  a  considerable  repntation  aa  a  wrHw  of  novels,  and  aa  a 
tnaalator  f^  the  Freooh  and  English,  with  wUdh  two  baguages  she 
«M  HTfoetlyfiuniUar.  Her  nove^  wfaloh  are  stiU  much  read,  are 
M»tj  pniied  for  their  beantifU  deUoeatkm  of  obaraoter.  The  beat 
among  them  are:— 1,  'Julohen  Qrtlntbal,  eiae  FeMko^geaobiohte' 
(Joha  Qrilnthal.  or  tbe  Histot?  of  a  Girl  at  a  Boacdlog^ohoolX  Bailio, 
Atirirdandmnofa«iilaig«doditkB,lnawlft,appauodia 


1 798.  It  is  tnoalated  into  aeveral  laogaagea.  S, '  fiekenntnisso  otner 
ScbSnoi  Saale '  (Confesaions  of  a  fdr  Bain^Barlin,  1806  ;  8,  Der  junge 
I^snzoae  und  daa  DenUche  IQldehen'  '^OQOK  *°<^ 
the  German  Qirl),  Hamburg,  1810.  Most  of  her  works  appeared 
without  her  name. 

URBAN  I.  succeeded,  A.D.  222,  Calixtns  I.  aa  bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian congr^tion  at  Borne,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Sevenis.  It  waa  about  tbii  time  that  Minaoloa  Felix  wrote  at  Rome 
his  dialogue  entitled  *  Ootavius,'  in  defenoe  of  Chriatianlty.  [Uixdcius 
Felix.]  We  have  no  biographical  particulars  concerning  Urban, 
except  that  he  died,  some  say  a  martyr's  death,  in  tho  year  230,  and 
waa  soeoeeded  by  Pootianus. 

UBBAN IL,  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  native  of  Franoe^  ancceeded 
Victor  III.  in  tbe  papal  chair  in  1088,  being  elected  in  a  coundl  held 
at  Temdna.  Guibert,  antipope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  IIL,  who 
had  been  set  ap  by  Henry  IV.  of  Oormaoy,  in  Mpoattlon  to  OragoiT 
yiL,  was  still  aouowlodged  aa  pope  by  a  |M|rt  or  toe  ChriaHan  world, 
and  he  bad  possession  of  some  strongholds  in  the  dty  of  Borneo  But 
In  the  following  year  the  people  of  Borne,  enoouraged  by  Pope  Uriwo, 
rose  ag^st  the  antipope  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the  city.  Mean- 
time a  muriaga  waa  oegociated,  tbroogh  Pope  Urban,  between  tiie 
Countess  Matuda,  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  tiu  pope  agaiost 
Henry,  and  Well^  ion  of  tiio  Dako  of  Bavaite  and  grmdHn  of  tho 
Harquls  Albarte  Aoo  IL  of  Este.  Henry  of  Oormsny,  alarmed  at 
this  alliance,  which  itrengthened  the  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italy 
with  an  army,  and  aooured  the  territory  of  Mantua,  whioh  belonged  to 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  her  husband  In  the 
Apenninra  of  the  Modenese.  Mantua  surrendered  to  Henry.  Tbo 
people  of  Rom^  excited  by  Henry's  soooeaa,  tamed  against  Pope 
Urban,  and  recalled  tbo  antipopo  Qaibeilv  1^91.  In  the  fallowing 
year  Henry  continued  to  devaatate  tho  territories  of  MatQds,  and  tho 
npal  party  was  evidently  on  tbe  decline,  when  the  countess  contrived 
to  induce  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  waa  with  the  army  in 
Lombardy,  to  revolt  against  his  father  by  holding  before  him  tiie 
prospect  of  beeombis  king  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  Conrad  was  dis- 
aatisfled  with  hia  fulwr'a  brutal  conduct  towards  himself  aa  well  aa 
towardaUsstepmotlmAdeluda.  Howevor  tins  may  be.  Pope  UrbMi 
received  Conrad  with  great  kindness,  and  caused  falm  to  be  crowned 
king  at  HUsn  in  1093.  The  pope^  who  had  been  at  Anagni  and  otlier 
places^  also  regained  possossion  of  Bome,  exeept  the  caaUe  of  S.  Angelo 
and  tiie  Latenn  palace,  in  which  the  antipope  kept  garruona ;  the 
antipope  himself  was  staying  with  Henry  at  Verona.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  keeper  of  the  Lateran  palsice  gave  it  up  to  Urban  lor 
■  som  of  money,  and  aomo  time  after  tiM  pope  repairod  to  Tneeany, 
vrikera  ho  waa  inet  hj  the  Ooantess  Matilda,  About  this  timo  Hemxs 
wife  Adelaide,  who  was  kept  in  confinement  fay  her  husband  at  Verona, 
contrived  to  eecape,  and  Bought  the  protection  of  the  Ooantess  Matilda, 
and  tbaiB  she  disclosed  all  the  partiottlars  of  lier  hoaband'a  brutality 
towardB  her.  In  1096  Pope  Urt>an  assembled  a  ooanoil  at  Fiacensa, 
at  whioh  two  hundred  bishopa  were  present,  aa  well  aa  Qnasn  AdeJude^ 
who  made  »  solemn  oxpoaoro  of  her  hnabaod'e  trsatmeot  vi  hor.  Tho 
antipopo  and  Us  adlierenta  were  axeommanlcated.  There  wm  alao 
present  envoys  from  tiie  emperw  Alexias  Comnenus,  requesting 
assistance  againBt  the  Turin.  It  waa  In  this  Council  that  Pop«  Urban 
first  pnxdaimed  the  Cruaade,  but  tbe  furtherance  of  that  object  waa 
put  off  till  the  next  Coonoil,  which  the  pope  convoked  at  Clermont  in 
Franoe^  in  the  autumn  of  tlie  same  year,  and  wliere  moHitadea  took 
tin  CMh  amidrt  Ae  general  exolamation  of  'Diea  Is  nuV  'Qod 
wiUa  it'  In  tho  following  year,  1098,  Pope  Urban  anemblod  two 
more  Coundb  at  Nlsmea  and  at  Tours  for  the  same  objeet,  and  voriona 
bodies  of  the  Crusaders,  tbe  prindpid  of  whioh  vras  oommandod  iiy 
Godefroi  de  Boaillon,  act  out  on  ^eir  noaroh  through  Germany  and 
Hungary  towards  Constantinople.  Another  eorpa  andor  tho  orders  of 
Hugh,  l»otber  of  Philip  L  kii^  of  Eteoe,  tock  tho  rood  by  Italy,  and 
were  met  I9  FopeUrban  in  Tnonny,  irtwjpno  them  hit  solenu  UamiBfr 
Tliey  tiian  prooeeded  to  Bom^  mm  wenoe^  wiUi  tbo  oxoiptlott  of 
tho  otitle  of  S.  Angdo,  tiiey  drove  away  the  antipope  and  his  parti- 
mm.  Tbtj  than  proceeded  to  Apulia,  from  whenoe  they  eroaaed  over 
to  Groeee.  Pope  Urban  retnmed  to  Rome,  when  he  oalebimted  the 
Christmas  fastivals  with  great  a^endour. 

In  tho  foUowii«  year,  1007,  H0U7  IV.  left  Italy,  when  Us  porfy 
waa  lednoed  loir,  and  letomed  to  Gormany.  Tbna  Pope  Urfaan 
and  the  Oouateaa  Matilda  at  leak  obtained  their  olijaot*  Hiarebelaon 
Goatad,  iriio  had  married  a  daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Biflfly,  waa 
•oknowledged  king  of  Italy,  althoogh  hia  power  waa  little  mora  than 
nominal,  as  tho  great  feudatories^  sueh  as  Coontess  Matilda,  the 
kforqulaea  of  Este^  Monferrato,  Sosa,  fto,  acted  aa  sovereign  ptfoota, 
and  the  great  towna  of  Lombardy  and  Toscaoy  had  already  oatabUdied 
their  independence. 

In  the  year  109S  "Popo  Urban  repairod  to  Campania,  irtiaro  tho 
Nonaan  prinoei^  Roger,  dnke  of  Apulia,  hia  uade  Roger,  ooont  of 
Sicily,  and  Biohard,  count  <rf  Aversa,  were  beaiaging  Capua,  which  hod 
revwted  against  Ridutfd.  Tiw  pope  endeavouied  to  induce  the 
dtiiaans  to  capitolativ  >Kit  aoooeeding,  be  repaired  to  Booeven- 
tom.  Capoa  having  at  last  sarrandarad,  Doke  Bogw,  end  hia  nnoie 
theCoaotof8iBUr,w«nt  to  SakcMim,  vliitbar  Popa  Urban  waotelso 
to  have  en  Inlarfflnr  wMh  Coont  Bom  who  waaabout  letaining  to 
fiUly.  XI  waa  on  «Ul  oeoMion  Oat  the^^^i^^^gte|^ 
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ihoootmt  and  liii  anocaaaots  perpetual  apoatolio  legatee  in  Sicilj.  Thla 
vaa  tiie  origin  of  the  imamnitiea  of  the  ohTinih  of  Sioily,  which  were 
afterwarda  a  aubjecfe  of  dispute  between  the  kinga  of  3ioilj  and  the  see 
ot  Borne,  and  for  tiie  matntenanoo  of  whidi  a  court,  called  the  Tribunal 
*  de  Mtmishia,'  wai  aitabliahed. 

From  Salemum  Fope  Urban  repaired  to  Bari,  where  he  held  a 
Coancil,  wMi^  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  eighty -ftre  biahopa, 
indndiDg  Beveial  Qreek  prektee.  The  cootroTeray  about  the  word 
'filloque,'  in  apeaklog  of  the  proceedioga  of  the  Holy  Qhoat,  which  the 
GreelcB  rejected,  was  agitated,  and  AuaeUn,  archbiahop  of  CaDterbory, 
Bupported  with  much  doquenoe  and  erudition  the  part  of  the  Western 
CSranib.  The  Gieeka  however  would  not  gjva  np  the  point.  From 
Bui  Pope  Urban  returned  to  Borne,  where  he  celebrated  tiie  Chriatmaa 
fastiTituiL  He  alao  auooeeded  at  laet  in  obtaining  poaaeeaion  of  the 
Coatle  Sb  Angela  About  Easter  in  the  following  year,  1099,  be  held 
another  Council  at  Itome,  in  which  the  antipope  Guibert  and  hit 
adhereota  were  again  excommunicated,  and  the  cenaare  of  the  church 
waa  pronounoed  agninat  thoae  priesta  who  lived  in  a  atata  of  concu- 
biMget  In  the  fbtlowing  July  Pope  Urban  died,  juat  about  the  time 
that  the  Cruaaden  took  poeacasion  of  Janualem,  and  waa  aucceeded  by 
Faaohal  II.  Urban  IL  waa  a  man  of  ooonderable  abiUtiea  and  actif  ity ; 
hia  pei-sonal  oharacter  appear*  to  have  been  generally  esteemed.  By 
his  perseverance  and  timely  polvqr,  and  through  hia  ooonectiou  wiui 
the  Couutesa  Matilda  in  Uie  nwtb,  and  the  Norman  prineea  in  the 
aoDth.  of  Italy,  he  confirmed  and  atrengtbened  the  Papal  aupremaoy 
wbioh  Qr«goiy  TIL  had  laboured  to  oatat^ah. 

(Moratori,  Anaali  SHaUa^  and  the  aathoritiea  ttierrin  quoted.) 

URBAN  IIL,  Ubetto  CriTelU,  AtobUahop  of  Uilan,  aucoeeded 
LaduB  II.  in  November  1186.  He  strove  bard  to  send  asaiatance  to 
the  Chriatians  in  Faleetioe,  who  ware  hard  preaaed  by  Solah-ed-deen, 
and  ha  repaired  to  Venice  for  tiie  purpoae  i  hot  he  fell  ill  and  died  at 
Fenata  in  October  1187,  aftw  a  poat^oata  of  leea  than  two  yeara. 

UBBAN  lY.,  Jamc^  Fktrisroh  of  Jemaalsm,  a  natiTe  of  Troyei,  in 
Vnaont  anooeeded  Alaxandar  lY.  in  1261.  Ifaoflrad  waa  than  on  the 
Uinme  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and  waa  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Gnibelinea  of  ul  Italy,  whilat  the  popea  were  at  the  head  of  the  Quelph 
party,  hoetite  to  Uaofred  and  the  whole  houae  of  Suabia.  [UAKraKDl.] 
Urban  peraevared  in  the  policy  of  hia  predeeeseor^  and  went  even 
fiuther  in  his  determined  hoatUity  sgoiDBt  Manfred.  He  anmmoned 
him  to  appear  before  him,  to  anrwer  cumerooa  hdsooa  ehargea  which 
he  iteted  agalnrt  him,  and  aa  Manfred  tefnied  to  appear,  nnlesa 
aooompanied  by  a  sufficient  escort  for  hia  own  proteotton,  the  popo 
exoommuDioated  him  aa  a  ^rant,  a  heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Holy 
Church.  Manfred  aent  troopa  to  attack  the  papal  state,  and  the  pope 
procldmed  a  orueade  against  Manfred,  and  induced  Robert,  oount  of 
Flander^  to  oune  to  Italy  vrith  a  number  of  Freneh  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  who,  after  de£iating  the  Gaibelinas  ot  Nottik  Itdfi  »d 
zeatoring  the  asoendaney  of  the  Quelph  parfy,  mandied  against  Manfred 
himself  who  waa  encamped  on  the  ftont^  of  his  own  kingdom.  Bat 
one  of  thoae  insnrreotions,  so  frequent  among  the  people  of  Borne  in 
the  middle  ages,  oUiged  Uriian  to  recall  the  Count  at  Flandera  in 
order  to  aupport  him  i^dnst  the  iuautgeots.  This  gave  some  respite 
to  Manfred,  but  Pope  Urban,  who  waa  determined  In  hia  purpose,  aent 
a  legate  to  Charles,  count  of  Provenee  and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
of  France,  offering  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  aa  a  fief  of  the 
Boman  aee.  Cliarles  acoepted  the  offer,  and  his  brother,  Louie  IX., 
^ve  alao  hia  oonaent,  thoi^h  with  relactanoe,  aa  that  good  king  had 
great  doobta  oonceraiog  the  jnatioe  of  the  measure.  From  this  fatal 
eonrention  originated  all  the  wara  trf  the  A^jona  fw  oenturiea  after, 
fbr.the  poasesaiim  of  Naples  and  Sitdly,  and  the  subaequent  invaaiona 

Italy  by  the  Frendi  iLbgi,  who  derived  from  the  bouse  of  Ai^ou 
their  pretensions  to  theonrwn  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Chariss  was  making 
hia  preparations  for  attaoUng  Manfred,  whea  Pope  Urban  fell  ill  and 
died  at  Perugia  in  1264,  and  waa  aucoeeded  by  Clement  lY. 

URBAN  v.,  Quillaume  de  Qrimoard,  a  Frenchman,  and  abbot  of 
St.  Yictor  of  Maiseille,  suooeeded  Innocent  YL  to  1362.  Ijke  his 
joedecesBor,  he  took  up  liis  reaidenoe  at  Avignon,  leaving  to  the  legate 
Albcmoi  to  defend  the  temponl  interesta  of  the  Boman  see  in  Italy. 
rALB(nt:coi»  QxL  a  sc.]  "BmiMi  Yisoonti,  lord  of  Milan,  a  brutal  hot 
determined  man,  who  oppressed  his  own  subjects  and  euwoaohed  upon 
all  his  neighbours,  pajing  no  more  regard  to  ohurehmen  than  to  lay- 
men, waa  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  having  usurped  several 
territoriea  of  the  Roman  see.  In  1864  however  a  recondliation  took 
pLue,  and  Bemab6  waa  relieved  from  the  oenaures  of  the  ohoroh ;  but 
the  recondliatiom  did  not  kwt  long,  aa  Beznab^  waa  too  lestlssa  to 
remain  at  peaoe.  In  1867  Pope  Urban  took  the  resotutiou  of  restoring 
the  pontifical  court  to  Borne,  to  which  he  waa  urged  by  the  Bomans 
themselvei.  Petrarch  also  wrote  him  aevetal  hortatory  letters  to  the 
same  purpoae.  Urban  landed  on  the  coast  near  Cometo,  and  thanoe 
rqiaired  to  Yiterbo,  where  Cardinal  Albomos  had  prepared  everything 
for  his  reception.  After  some  time  the  pope  raooeeded  to  Borne,  in 
the  month  of  October,  escorted  by  Niccdo  m  Bite^  marquia  of  Fenara, 
Amadeos,  count  of  Savoy,  Malatesta,  lord  of  Binun^  and  other  gnat 
fiBudatoris%  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor,  of  the  king  of 
Bsngary,  uid  of  Queen  Jcauu  of  Naples,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
men-at«rmB.  He  was  met  outside  of  the  gates  by  the  Boman  cleisy 
aodpeopla,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  midst  of  aoolamationa  to  the 
BaiifiQa  of  the  Yrtiotn.  The  po^  lewd  tbe  ait/  ta  6ora«  in  a  vexy  | 


dilapidated  condition,  many  ehuiehee,  palaces,  and  houses  in  ruins,  a 
popqlatiou  scanty  and  poor,  and  other  marks  of  the  long  ahaaooe  of  a 
oentral  goverameat  and  court.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  waa  at  that 
epoch  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  varioua  priuoea  and  lepnUica  were 
ooDtioually  at  war  with  eaoh  other,  and  kept  for  tha  pnrpoee,  at  a  great 
expense,  mercenary  bands  of  Germans,  Hungarian^  Kwgljrf,  Bietons^ 
and  other  foreigners,  led  by  their  respective  coudottieri,  who  oommitted 
all  kinds  of  atrocities  in  the  territories  which  they  scoured.  Amhroaio 
Yisoonti,  one  of  the  numerous  bastard  sons  of  Bemab6,  who  was  d«o> 
latiug  tl^  Abruzsi  at  the  bead  of  aeveral  of  these  bands,  amounting  to 
nearly  10,000  men,  was  defeated  1^  the  troopa  vt  Queen  Joanna, 
united  with  those  of  the  pope.  Most  of  Amtttoaio'a  men  ware  killed, 
either  in  or  after  the  iigh^  and  600  of  them  were  taken  priaonen  to 
Borne :  the  pope  caused  300  to  be  hung,  and  the  rest  were  aent  to 
Monte&aacone^  whence  tiaviog  attempted  to  escape,  they  were  hung 
likewise.  Siinilar  aoenea  oocorred  in  Lombardy  aod  Tuscany,  where 
Flcneno^  Piaa,  and  Siena  were  oontinually  making  inonraiona  into 
eaoh  other's  twritorieB  by  means  of  the  mercenary  bande.  And  yet 
this  is  the  ape  xepreiented  by  aome  historiani  aa  one  Ot  independence 
and  prospen^  for  the  republice  of  Tnsoai^* 

In  1368  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  king  of  Cyprus,  vrwt 
to  Borne  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Urban,  who  receivtd  them  moat  kindly. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a 
Urge  force,  which  was  joined  by  tha  troops  of  tha  pope  and  ot  Queen 
Joanna*  for  the  purpose  of  diastisiog  Beniabft  Yisoonti,  who  paid  no 
more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope.  But  aU  thitnn  prepft* 
rationa  ended  in  nothing ;  Charles  signed  a  truoe  wiUi  Bemab6,  some 
say  after  receiving  from  him  a  sum  of  mtmey,  dismissed  most  of  bis 
troopa,  and  then  prooseded  through  Tuscany  to  Yiterbo,  where  ha 
met  the  pope,  and  they  prooeedad  toge^er  to  Bome,  whrae  laabell^ 
Charles'a  wife,  waa  crown  ed  empraaa  by  the  pope  with  great  aolemnity. 

In  the  following  year,  1369,  John  Palaologua,  empemr  (tf  Constan. 
tinople,  repaired  to  Boms,  where  ha  abjured  those  peonliar  tenets  of 
the  Eastern  churoh  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  Rome,  and 
aoknowledpied  the  aupremaoy  of  the  pope  over  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  great  object  of  the  j  oumey  of  Palsaologua  waa  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Wratem  atates  agaioat  the  Turks,  in  which  how* 
ever  he  did  not  succeed.  The  pope  waa  not  always  at  peaoe  in  his 
own  dominions.  He  was  obliged  to  srnd  an  army  aranat  the  people 
of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted,  and  the  peoide  of  Rome  proved  at 
times  reativa,  which  probably  induced  the  pope  to  leude  dti^y  at 
Yiterbo  and  Montefissconei  In  1370  Urban  determined  to  return  to 
Avignon.  Tha  reason  all^edfor  this  waa  to  mediate  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  war.  But  Petrsrob,  who  greaO^ 
Umented  this  atep,  attributed  it  to  the  importunities  of  the  French 
cardinala,  who  pnferred  the  easy  life  which  ttiev  used  to  lea'i  in  their 
own  country,  to  the  fbnnality  waA.  discipline  vrtueb  were  enforeed  *k 
Borne.  In  the  mwtb  of  September  toe  pope  embarked  at  Cometo^ 
and  returned  to  Provenee,  but  shorty  after  hia  arrival  at  Avignon  be 
fell  ill,  and  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  ganeraUw 
regretted  for  his  peraonal  obaraoter,  iiia  diuntereatedneas,  charity,  and 
piooa  xeaL  He  was  succeeded  Qregory  XL  A  life  of  Urban  Y., 
In  Latin,  is  mserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Muratori'a  'Uerum 
Italtcarum  Soriptorea.' 

UBBAN  VL,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  arohtashop  of  Bari,  was  deeted, 
after  a  stormy  conclave,  in  April  1S78,  to  sucoeed  Gregory  XI.,  who 
bad  again  reatored  the  Fapd  see  to  Bome.  Of  the  sixteen  oaHinds 
who  were  at  Rome,  twdve  were  French  and  four  Italian.  The  former 
wished  for  a  French  pope,  but  the  people  of  Bome  assembled  tumol. 
tnottdy,  crying  out  ttufc  they  wotdd  have  a  Boman  pope,  and  the 
magiatrates  of  tha  cfty  sent  envoys  to  the  eardinali  in  ooaebtve  • 
assembled  entreating  them  to  eleo^  if  not  a  Boman,  at  least  aa  Italian 
pope.  Aa  none  of  the  four  Italian  oardioals  waa  Uiought  fit  for  the 
offioe,  it  vras  at  last  agreed  to  elect  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  h^pened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  time. 
Bat  before  hia  dection  waa  made  known,  the  impatient  populace 
broke  into  the  hall  of  tiie  conclave  and  the  fkighteoed  oardinab  ran 
away.  The  following  day,  Sth  of  April,  peace  beii^  leatoied  by  tiu 
magistrates,  the  oardinaU  aaaembled  again,  and  eonfirmed  the  daotioii 
of  the  Arohbiahop  of  Bari,  who  then  accepted  the  Papaoy,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  YL  He  was  ademnly  erowned  on  the 
18th  of  April,  atteoded  by  tha  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Rome, 
and  who  oommunicated  the  newa  of  the  oanoniod  election  of  the  new 
pope  to  the  other  cardinals,  who  were  still  at  Avignon,  aa  well  aa  to 
all  the  kiogs,  prinoea,  and  repablioe  of  Christendom.  There  enpsars 
therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent  dl4sati<m  of  the  RmMh. 
cardinal^  who  began  the  schism,  that  the  deotion  bad  not  been  fres^ 
and  vea  a  fiction  arranged  with  the  ocmsent  of  Prignano  himself,  In 
order  to  eseape  from  the  violence  of  the  Bomana,  It  was  not  until 
the  following  July  that  the  French  oardiodih  having  one  after  the 
other  left  Rome  on  the  pretence  of  tlie  summer  heats,  saswtibbiil  at 
Anagni  for  the  purpoae  oif  revokinfi  the  electim  of  Urban,  and  tiMy 
invited  the  Italian  cardinals  to  join  their  oonvention.  One  of  the 
latter,  Frauds  Tebddeeohl,  oardind  of  S.  Fietro,  frU  ill,  and  died  in 
the  following  August,  after  making  a  solemn  dedaration  tiiat  UrtNm 
had  been  l^ally  elected,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him  aa  the  truo 
snooessor  of  St.  Peter.  The  true  reason  of  the  seoeadon  ot  tbe 
I         CHdiB)^  besUM  tbwr  origiiul  doute  of  bsring  •  Aw^^pope 
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residing  ki  AvigiuHi,  was  that  Urban,  who  lud  the  dtaraoter  of  ao 
wiBtere,  walooa  oharsliman,  bat  deititato  of  all  q)irii  of  obarity  or 
aoadliatioD,  hU  pontiftcate  by  awmning  a  luinh,  baugiity  ton* 

tomada  tha  owdtnah^  upbraiding  tbam  irith  thair  dbaolato  livaa, 
tbair  BtiDooiaeal  praoUoes,  and  thnataoing  them  with  aaven  meamirot 
(MT  raferiD,  wbioh  wore  oartunly  wanted,  bat  which,  aftar  tha  inrctarato 
Iwbita  of  nlaxad  diacipUne  oontnetad  dnring  tha  long  abaanoe  <^  tho 
Papoi  ooart  from  Rome,  oonld  only  have  baen  effected  gradually  and 
irith  oaotion.  Aa  it  was,  Urban  Ua  intamporato  ocmdoet,  instead 
•fa  refera,  affaotsd  a  Mihiam  in  the  ehardL  Ha  alas  ooDtrived  te 
vBmA,  by  tda  imprndanfc  wtwda  and  aDooartaoaa  bdiaTionr,  Joanna  <tf 
Haplae,  hi*  natiual  aomdgn,  who  bad  sent  hat  hnaband,  Otho  of 
Brunawick,  with  a  ipleadid  letioua  to  eongratulate  Um  on  hii  exalta- 
tioD.  The  oonsaqoeDee  waa  that  Quaen  Joanna,  aa  well  aa  King 
Chailea  V.  of  France,  gave  their  coontenanoa  to  the  French  oardinals 
a*  AoBgDi,  who  on  the  Mh  of  Anguat  daelarad  Urban  to  ba  a  oaurpor, 
and  exoonunnnioated  him.  On  um  80th  of  September  they  aleeted  aa 
Mpe^  Robert,  cardinal  of  Ommti,  a  maa  notoriona  Ibr  hia  unolnioat 
batnta^  and  far  the  atrocitiee  whieh  ha  bad  oommittad  at  the  bead  of 
the  bonds  of  foreim  mepoenariea  in  the  Romagns,  and  espeoially  at 
Caaena,  a  few  yeara  Mfore.  He  aaaamed  the  name  of  Clement  YIL, 
but  ha  is  placed  in  the  list  of  antipopea ;  for  although  Urban'a  aubae* 
^uant  oonduot  waa  hr  from  laudable^  tbare  is  no  doubt  (tf  his  having 
batQ  lagalty  and  oaDooieally  elected. 

Popa  Urban,  seeing  blmaeir  fonakan  by  all  his  cardinals,  for  er^n 
the  few  Italian  oardinals  had  left  him,  promoted  twentj-aii  eoole- 
ifaetlea.  meetly  persoiu  of  merit,  to  the  raok  of  oardiD^,  and  ezcom- 
wmwatad  the  othera  aa  rebel*  agahMt  tiie  head  of  the  cliureh.  Thns 
began  the  great  Weatem  acbism,  aa  it  is  called,  whieh  laated  nearly 
half  a  oeDtnry,  and  was  the  oooaeion  of  the  famous  Council  of  Con* 
atanoe.  France,  Savoy,  and  Naplea  eided  with  the  antipope  Clemrat; 
tho  reat  of  ^  CatboUo  world  with  Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and 
deontato;  both  conferred  Uvings  and  aae^  em^ng  thwel^  great 
contention  and  oonfosion  fn  obaiwi  and  state,  damont  took  up  hia 
reeidence  at  Aviftntnu  Urban  remaioed  at  Rome,  wfaerf,  in  1379,  be 
proolaimed  a  crusade  against  the  antipope  and  Queen  Joanna,  and 
took  into  his  pay  tbe  mercenary  troop  called  tfae  Company  ci  St. 
Geocge,  oomuianded  by  Alberioo  da  Barbiano,  an  Italian  oondottier^ 
who  defeated,  near  Marino,  in  tile  Campania,  the  Breton  oompasy  or 
troop  in  the  aei-vice  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  tha  ftdlowlngyaar  Pop* 
Urban  depoaed  the  Queen,  by  a  bull,  as  brfaig  acbiamati^  heretic  and 
guilty  of  high  treaaon,  and  released  her  snbit-cts  from  their  allegiance. 
He  uso  exoommunicated  and  deposed  the  Aretibiabop  of  Naples  for 
having  acknowledged  tbe  antipope,  and  he  (^pointed  another  in  hia 
plaoe.  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  offered  him 
the  kingdom  of  Ki^lea.  Louis,  being  old,  gave  up  hia  claima  to  hia 
ooodn  Charles  of  Durasao^  who,  having  rafaad  an  army  in  Hungary, 
want  to  Italy  in  lS8t,  and  aftw  being  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Urban,  marched  to  Naples,  which  he  ooeapied  vritiiout  much  fighling 
and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  aome  time  after  put  her  to 
dealh.  Vjhm  had  stipulated  with  Charlea  that  he  should  give  to 
Francta  da  Prignano,  sumamed  Butillo,  tbe  pope's  nephew,  the  duchy 
of  Capaa,  with  Vooara  aod  other  tetiitones;  and  aa  Charlea,  now 
settled  in  the  throne  of  IfwlM,  ddayed  performing  his  promiiek  tfae 
pope  set  ovt  tat  NmIcb,  and  aav  his  noj^MW  put  in  poassasitm  of  hia 
duefay  in  1888.  From  Kaplaa  Urban  went  to  ITooera,  where  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  with  no  apparent  object  There  he  had 
disputes  with  King  Charles,  and  also  with  the  cardinals  of  his  retinue, 
w)k>,  tired  of  their  uncomfortable  and  forced  resldenoe  at  Koceia, 
b^an  to  eapraaa  thdr  o^aiMi  of  the  wi^waid  obsttBaay  and  strange 
-eaprioa  of  tbe  pontiff  A  aeriee  of  auestkiDS  were  pnUidied  about 
that  time  by  Bartolin<^  a  jnrist  of  Piaoenaa,  about  the  pn^ffiety  of 
appointiog  euratota  to  the  pope  in  ease  he  showed  oegleot  or  inca* 
peoity  in  tfae  performance  of  the  duttea  of  his  high  offioa.  It  waa 
repMted  to  Pope  Urban  that  aix  of  his  oardinals  had  diaouased  these 
questions  and  tile  afflnnative,  and  in  faot  that  then  existed  a 
etwapiraor  to  arrest  him  and  eondemn  him  aa  a  faeretio.  Urban 
be— me  ftuioaa  at  thia  report,  vrtdoh  aspam  to  ban  been  griMflr 
•laggenrted;  and  in  January  188fi,  he  had  the  ids  oardioals  adied  and 
loaded  vrith  chains,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  bis  nephew  Butdllo, 
who  put  them  to  the  torture.  One  of  them,  tlie  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
waa  induced,  by  the  aeutenwe  of  the  pain,  to  aeknowled^  all  that  he 
and  his  colleaguee  were  accused  of  Meantime  the  pope,  diaaatisfied 
tlwt  King  CaiarleB  atiU  kept  a  garrison  in  the  forfereas  of  C^nia,  which 
phne  had  been  given  to  Botifio^  Ibe  pope*!  nephew,  repmebed  him 
for  not  ftdfllHag  tfan  and  other  eonditiosa  of  Ae  InTOStiture^  and 
threatened  to  resume  the  kingdom  aa  a  fief  of  tbe  Soman  se^  King 
Charlea  sent  a  fbroe,  under  the  great  ootntable  of  the  kingdom,  to 
besiege  Noeera,  upm  which  tiie  pope  exoommunioated  Chutes,  and 
be  used  to  Aow  himsdf  daily  on  tiie  town-widls,  and  then  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell  he  loudly  r^iaated  hia  anathemas  against  Charles  and  i^aliut 
bis  treoya  that  were  encamped  anmnd  the  town.  At  kat  the  pope  wae 
nBevad  ftom  alsge  by  Sanaeverfno  and  other  barony  and  eseorted  to 
tfae  eoaat  of  Pmtora,  where  be  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese  squadnm 
which  lagr  to  waiting,  and  went  to  Genoa,  taking  ahmg  with  him 
tiie  cardbiria  as  priBonera,  except  the  Bishop  of  Aguila,  who  died  or 
waa  put  to  daath  on  the  road.  The  othera  were  privately  put  to  death 
bj  Uxbaa'i  ofd»  in  Genoa;  soma  si^  that        were  diownedJv 


saoka,  others  that  they  were  strangled  in  his  own  palaoe.  Tha  dtiaena 
of  Qeooa  were  disgusted  at  this  stutuMlesa  abuae  of  anthori^,  and 
Urban  left  Genoa  for  Lnoea,  wbeie  he  apant  the  Cbriatmaa  of  1885, 
Ueantima  Charles  of  Dnraaao  waa  murdered  in  Hungary,  wbithw  be 
had  gone  to  clum  that  crown,  and  hia  iufsot  am  Ladis^is  was  pro* 
claimed  at  Naples,  He  had  a  competitw  in  Louis  IL  of  Adjou. 
Pope  Urban,  being  applied  to  by  the  queen-dowager,  oountenanced 
the  claims  of  Ladislaus,  whilst  Louis  of  A^jou  waa  supportel  by  the 
antipope  Clement,  wlu>  gave  him  tbe  investiture  at  Avignon.  Tbo 
kingdom  was  divided  betwesn  the  two  parties.  Fope  Urban,  having 
raiasd  troops,  removed  from  Perugia,  where  he  then  was,  to  Foantino, 
near  tbe  frontiers  of  Naplea,  but  on  the  way  he  f^  from  bis  mule 
and  waa  muoh  bruised.  Hs  wsa  carried  to  Rome,  aod  died  in  October 
1880.  Hia  violence^  which  bordered  upon  frenay,  tiis  excessive  pride, 
his  obatinacy,  hia  cruelty,  his  worldlinees,  diagracod  hia  pontificate 
and  were  tiie  cause  of  many  orimea  and  many  oalamitiBK  Hia 
eharaetar  and  doings  bear  eonralarahia  rasembhwee  to  theaa  of  Bonl> 
fiice  VIII.  Theodore  von  ^em,  who  waa  Urban'a  fiuniliar  and  an  ey» 
witoees  of  hia  deeds  at  Nooera,  baa  given  many  particulars  in  his 
'Hiatoria  de  Sobismate  sni  tempcwis.'  Thomas,  biahop  of  Aoemo^ 
wrote  'Opuacnlum  de  oreatione  Urbani  VL'  Muratori,  in  hia  *  Annala 
of  Italy,'  givsB  several  other  authoritiea  for  his  aeooont  of  Urbai^s 
pontiSoate.   He  was  sueoeeded  by  Bonifue  IX. 

URBAN  YIL,  Gift  Batista  Caatagoa,  bom  at  Bom*  of  a  Genoeae 
fiunily,  was  deeted  after  the  death  of  Sixtua  V.,  hi  September,  1691^ 
and  died  a  few  days  after.  Gregory  XIV.  wu  than  elected  in  his 
plac% 

URBAN  VIIL,  Cvdhial  Haffbo  Barberini,  sueoeeded  Gregory  XV. 
He  was  bom  at  Floreooe  in  1568,  of  a  noble  ^mily,  and  after  atadying 
with  great  snecess  at  Rome,  where  ius  unole  Ftancesoo  Barberini  fiiUd 
an  ofKoe  in  the  Papal  adminislration,  be  wsa  promoted  suoasative^ 
to  several  important  offices,  waa  made  reftrendary  of  jastioe,  proto- 
notary  of  the  Pqial  oourt,  legate  in  Fiance  to  Henri  IV.,  cardinal 
bishc^  of  Spdato,  legate  of  Bologna,  and  lastiy  pope,  and  waa  crowned 
in  September,  1828.  He  disidayed  from  the  beginning  of  hia  pontifi- 
cate a  libwal  miod,  being  geuerons,  af&ble,  food  of  literature,  and  of 
oUsaical  studisa,  in  whi^  he  was  well  versed,  aod  well  acquainted 
with  state  afEsira.  He  fbund  the  court  of  Rome  involved  in  tbe 
tedious  and  perplaxing  afikir  of  the  ValtelKna,  wbioh,  from  being 
originally  a  war  of  rel%ioa  between  tbe  inhaUtants  of  that  oountiy 
and  tbe  QrlsMiB;  had  baoome  an  intrieate  political  qnestten,  in  irtuu 
the  courts  of  fVsnce,  Spain,  Anstiia,  Savoy,  and  Rome  took  a  Uvsly 
part,  and  whioh  endangered  tbe  pesoa  of  Europe.  Urbas^  wboaa 
poli^  was  rather  oomprehensive  tbaa  narrow,  was  not  iooltned  to  add 
to  the  alrea^  overgrown  Spanish  power  in  Italy,  and  he  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  ci  Fraooe,  but  be  waa  oUiged  to  mauceuvre  and  eoooeal 
bis  real  seatiments,  nutU  the  trea^  4rf  Monsoo,  in  Hsffeh,  1«M, 
betwem  Franee  and  Spain,  est  the  queatioa  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  ttnae. 
The  next  aflUr  of  importaaioe  was  that  of  the  Duehy  of  Urbino,  a 
fief  of  the  Soman  see,  whose  duke,  Frasoesoo  Maria  iL  della  Rovera^ 
Was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had  lately  loat  hia  only  bod,  who 
left  no  male  isaue.  Pope  UrlMta  ioduoed  the  doke  to  midce  a  donation 
'inter  vivo^'  of  hia  dnohy  to  the  aee  ttf  Rome,  after  aaoaring  fior 
UmaaK  a  competent  Inoomeh  Tbaa  that  fine  ceontiy,  irtiieh  stood 
between  tbo  Papal  provinosa  of  tfca  Mweha*  and  Bomagna,  was 
faieorporated  witti  tha  Papal  State  in  16S6.  Next  came  the  war  abont 
tiie  succeHaiou  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  between  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  court  of  Spain  on  wie  side,  and  the  Fmoh  on  tiie  other, 
whioh  lasted  aevoral  yem,  and  which  spread  desolation  all  over 
North  Italy  and  brought  ia  the  jriagoe  into  Lombardy.  Pope  Urben 
endeavoured  repeatedly  to  resttno  pcaee  to  Italy^  but  did  not  sneosed 
till  1681,  by  the  treaty  of  Cheraseo,  confltoded  between  the  Idng  of 
IVance,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  tiie  emperor.  Meanwhile  tbe  great 
war,  called  'the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  was  raging  in  Germany,  and 
Ghutavoa  Addphua,  at  tbe  head  of  the  Proteetent  party)  waa  ia  the 
fuU  tide  of  snooesa.  Italy  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and  aevsnl  prineaa 
urged  Pope  Urban  to  aaaiat  tho  emperor  by  all  the  means  at  his 
dl^Msal  as  the  head  oi  the  Oatiu^  wmrld.  Urban  however  ahowed 
Mmaelf  tathar  cool  on  tiie  eDbJect;  be  did  not  CkI  -nrj  frieodly 
towards  tite  house  of  Austria,  sinoe  the  war  of  Mantua,  aod  once  in 
fall  eonelatoty  he  impoeed  silence  on  and  ordered  away  Cardinal 
Boi-gia,  the  Spaoirii  ambassador,  who  waa  remonstrating  loudly  with 
him  on  his  duties  as  pontiff 

bi  1688  Giadnto  Centlni,  nephew  of  Cardioal  Oantini  of  Asei^ 
wisbinK  to  tee  Us  unole  pops^  betoi4  himcalf  to  soroery  in  oompA^ 
with  other  fntMoated  men,  in  order  to  effiMt  the  deatroction  of  UrbaiL 
The  abaord  oouapirBey  being  revealed,  the  jndgea,  who  thsBMBtfes 
believed  in  magi<^  made  it  a  capital  case :  Centini  waa  beheaded^ 
otiMTB  were  burnt,  and  others  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  the  same  year, 
Galileo,  being  anmmoned  to  Rome  by  tfae  ooort  of  the  InqnVtition, 
was  obliged  to  abjure  solemnly  his  eolar  system,  after  whioh  he  was 
allowed  te  retora  to  bis  oonntiy-honse  near  norenesi  In  108ff  war 
bnA*  out  again  in  Ita^  between  tiw  Fkoneh  and  the  dukaa  of  Savoy 
and  of  Parma  on  one  sids^  snd  tb»Spaniard%  who  ruled  in  Lombardy, 
en  the  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  tbe  storm,  aent  to  Paris 
tbe  nuncto  QiuUo  Hazsarino,  a  young  man  ^  abilities,  who  was  tiien 
puBbtog  forwards  in  tiie  world.  This  embassy  wss  the  beginnii^  of 
tiiewrtmordinaijfoEttin*  of  Huadao^  ftr  Cardinal  Rlab^u^u  fennd 
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him  to  be  •  mao  after  Uf  own  min^  and  took  him  into  hk  coofi- 
dence ;  bat  the  ostMiaible  object  of  Haxsaiiao'B  misaioo,  that  of 
p«a«e>niaUi)ft  wu  fugofctMi  W  Bst  tiodch  utd  tha  mr  oontinued  in 
Korth  Italy. 

Id  1642  the  Papal  Btat«  ita«If  wu  the  leene  of  a  petty  war.  Odoardo 
Farnate,  duke  of  Parma,  waa  poaseaaed  al«o  of  the  duohy  of  Castro  and 
Boncwlione,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  aae.  The  Barbsrini,  nephews  of 
Pope  Urban,  were  at  varianoe  with  the  duke  upon  matters  of  preoo- 
dence,  and  thcv  alio  wished  to  ba?e  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  their 
own  Csnify.  The  doke  made  praparatiooa  fur  deCanoe.  The  Barberini 
pemnaded  thdr  onole,  who  waa  old  and  bi6nn,  to  take  militaiy 
poesciiion  the  dac^  of  Castro.  The  dnke  of  Parma  made  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  dnke  of  Uodena,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuioaoy,  and  the  repnblio  of  Venice,  against  the  ambition  of  tiie 
Barbertoi,  who,  diapoaing  at  their  pleasure  of  the  Papal  treasnry  aod 
influence^  had  moved  an  army  to  Uie  northward  to  attack  the  state  of 
Pama.  BevMat  ecmibati  took  plaoe  on  the  banka  of  the  Po  between 
tha  Papal  tcoopSt  eommaiidad  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  aod  the 
troops  of  Uodena  and  Venice.  The  troops  of  Toeoany  also  took  part 
in  Uiis  desultory  but  destrootive  warfare,  which  Luted  till  1613, 
when  by  the  mediation  of  f^oe  peace  was  made  and  Pope  Urban 

Eromised  to  restore  the  duohy  of  Castro  to  the  duke  Fameee  on  the 
itter  making  an  humble  apology.  Vittorio  Sici  wrote  a  diffuse  hlBtoi; 

of  this  war,  called 'OnerradiCaBtro.*   

On  the  29th  of  July,  1614,  Pope  Urban  Tm.  diad,  after  a  pontifi- 
cate of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  waa  succeeded  by  lunooant  X. 
Urban  encouraged  learning  and  tiie  arts;  he  founded  the  college  of 
Propaganda ;  he  completed  the  aqueduct  of  Acqua  Felioe ;  boilt  the 
oountiy  rrsidence  of  Caatel  Qandolfo,  enlarged  and  embellished  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  increased  the  Vatican  lUiraty.  Ee  was  himself  a 
good  clsasical  scholar,  and  no  mean  Latin  poet  The  prinoipal  charge 
asainat  him  is  hia  extreme  partiality  towacda  hia  nephew^  who  abused 
ma  old  age  and  credulity. 

UBS;  ANDREW,  U.D.,  a  distjngaiahod  chemist,  waa  bom  at 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1778.  He  waa  niucated  in  the  onivecaity  of  his 
native  town,  and  afterwards  studied  medicioe  at  Bldinhorgh,  and  took 
his  degree  of  U.D.  at  Glasgow  in  1801.  In  the  foUowiog  year  he  was 
■ppcdutad  profeasor  of  ohemistiy  and  natural  phUosopl^  in  the 
Andarsooian  Institotion  in  Olaigov.  He  also  gave  the  leotixres  on 
materia  medica  in  oonneotion  with  the  medical  courses  of  this  iastito- 
tioD.  In  tile  year  1S09  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  eatabliahment  of 
an  obaervatory  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  aod  for  this  porpoee  visited 
London,  where  he  made  the  ■wm«ii^t-.i^nq*  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
astronomers  and  chemists  of  tiie  day.  The  obsarratory  having  bean 
erected,  he  was  iq>pcrfnted  aatrooomer,  and  lived  in  tho  obaarntory, 
where  he  waa  visited  by  Sbc  William  HendwL  In  the  year  1818  hf 
published  a  '  Systematio  Table  oftba  Materia  Uedica,'  with  a  diaser- 
tation  on  the  action  of  medicines^  In  1818,  he  read  a  mem<ar  before 
the  Royal  Sodetjr,  antiUed  'New  Experimental Bessarches  ou  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Calorio,  partionlarly  on  the  reUtioa  between 
the  Elastid^,  Temperature^  and  Latent  Heat  of  different  Vapours,  and 
on  Thermometrio  Ad  measurement  and  Capacity.'  This  memoir  was 
printed  in  the  'Philoaophioal  TraDsacttonau'  and  has  obtained  for  the 
author  a  lasting  repntatica  as  a  natunl  philosopher.  He  subsequently 
WToto  several  papers  on  chemical  suiyects,  all  remarkable  for  the 
accural  of  the  oxpoimenta  on  wbi^  his  viewa  were  founded. 
Anongat  thcas  were  papers  on  nitric  acid,  the  ooostitutian  of  moriatia 
aotd,  and  on  thoooDstooction  of  a  new  eudiometer.  InlSSlhapuUished 
a  *  ITiotloDary  of  Chemistry,'  which  was  remarkable  fw  the  extent  and 
accuraoy  of  its  Information  on  all  aubjeota  oonneoted  with  tiie  science 
of  chomis^.  The  following  year  (18&)  ha  published  a  paper  '  On  the 
Ul tin; ate  Aoalyds  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Subetances,^  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophioal  Tranaactiona,*  This  paper  was  remarkable  as  bdog  one  of 
As  Brat  to  Initiate  tha  brilliant  period  in  the  hiatory  of  diemistiT, 
eoimerted  with  nseaxchea  into  the  eompositiou  of  organfo  bodies.  In 
1824  be  published  a  translatioD  of  Barthollet  on  '  Dyeing.'  In  1829 
he  published  his  'System  of  Geology,'  one  of  the  last  books  on 
thia  subject  advocating  the  influence  of  the  Noaobian  deluge  on  the 
aorftce  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1884  was  appointed  amj^ftioal  diMnist  to  tho  Board  of  Cutoms.  It 
was  In  ecsmeetion  with  this  Important  t^Boa  that  he  obtained  mate- 
rials fbr  many  of  Ua  sabaequent  worfak  In  1886  tuproduoed  a  work 
on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Manubctore^'  and  in  1886^  *  The  Cotton  Uanu- 
factnre  of  Great  Britahi  oompaxed  with  that  of  other  coontriea.*  In 
1839  he  pnblishedagreat  work 'On  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.*  A 
second  ^tion  of  this  work  was  published  in  1853.  It  oontains  a 
grant  mass  of  uaefol  lnformatii»  of  the  most  accurate  kind  and  ood< 
T^ed  In  a  uMSt  ladd  Btel&  Ha  ma  aleeted  a  Fellow  of  tiie  Itoyal 
Sooiety  (rf  London  In  2829;  and  was  one  of  the  original  Feltowi  Ot  ttie 
Qeological  Sodoty,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  AstnKMnnioal  and  other 
acientiBo  sooietiee  both  in  this  country  aod  abroad.  Be  died  at  his 
reaidence  in  Qower-street,  Iiondon,  on  the  2od  of  January  1867. 

URFE',  HOMORE'  D*,  author  of  the  pastoral  romance  '  L'Astr^e  f 
an  aati-Gallican  satirist  might  ealt  him  the  French  Sh-  ^ilip  Sydney. 
Be  waa  bom  in  lfi68,  tfae  younger  ami  of  a  noUa  fiuidly  originally  fnna 
Suabia,  and  allied  ndth  the  housea  of  Idscaria  and  Savoy.  Than  is  a 
perfect  hannony  between  bis  Hfa  and  lite  tinsel  sentiment  of  hia 
rotnaBOK   In  1H8,  when  itndjlog  in  the  oollc^e  of  Tounoi^  he  oom;- 
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posed  a  drama,  which  was  acted  by  himself  awl  his  schoolfellow^  be 
playiag  the  part  Of  ApoUo,  "in  a  wide  taffety  robe  of  orimeon  and 
orange,  his  head  amrounded  by  sunbeams."  On  leaving  college  he 
obtained  a  company  of  fifty  men,  and  served  bravely  in  the  ware  ot 
Henri  IV.,  whose  party  was  embrared  by  the  family  D'Urf<&  In  1598 
or  1599  he  married  Diane  de  Chdtcau  Horand ;  this  lady  bad  been 
married  in  1575  or  1577  to  Anne  d'Urf^,  eider  brother  of  Hozior^,tbea 
in  bis  twentieth  or  twenty-eecond  year ;  It  was  a  juvenile  paation,  so 
ardent  on  both  aides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in  preventing 
their  marrying  before  the  lady  waa  of  marriageable  age.  After  more 
than  twenty  yean  of  married  life  Anne  d'Utti  and  IMaoa  wore  dt 
voreed  by  mutual  oonsent,  and  Honors  married  tiie  lady  in  order  that 
her  estatee  might  not  go  out  of  the  fitmily.  Diane's  passion  for  the 
cbase  kept  her  continually  surrounded  by  numb-rs  of  large  dogi^ 
which  ihe  allowed  to  share  her  own  and  busbwd'a  Bleeping  apartment. 
Stunk  out  of  his  bed  by  his  wife's  canine  atteadanti^  Honors  retbed 
to  a  small  property  which  he  owned  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ISiot, 
aod  amused  himself  with  the  eompwition  of '  L'Astr^'  the  fint  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1610,  and  received  so  favourably,  tliat  a 
second  port  appeared  in  1612,  and  two  more  in  1616.  Eonord  d'Urfs 
died  in  1625,  of  a  breast  complaint;  hia  secretary  Baro  compiled  a 
condnsioo  to  tfae  work  from  h^  master's  maunsciipts.  For  upwards 
of  half  a  century  'L'Astr^'  enjoyed  an  uomessurcd  popularity;  it  waa 
a  storehouse  of  subjects  for  the  playwright,  the  pdntar,  and  the  en- 
graver. La  Fontame  plaoed  it  next  to  the  worka  of  Usret  and  Babe> 
lais.  The  best  editions  of  *L*Astr€o'  ore  that  of  Paris,  1687,  and  that 
of  Rouen,  1647;  Honore  d'Urfd  also  published  *Ia  Sfreioe;  aveo 
d'autrea  Pidcee,'  1611  and  1618;  'Epttres  Moiolea.'  1598,  1603,  and 
1620;  and  'La  Sylvanire,  Fable  bocagdre.'   Hia  lm>ther  Anne,  after 

fetting  rid  of  bis  wife,  doclined  the  order  of  St.  Esprit  offered  Itim 
[enri  IV.  in  1598,  for  his  warlike  services,  and  took  priest's  orden  in 
1599.  He  died  in  1621,  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar.  When  young  he  composed  one  hnndrod  and  fifty  aouneta 
in  honour  of  Diane  de  Cbftteau  Horand,  which  remained  iu  msou- 
script;  in  maturer  yearn  he  wrote  hymns,  which  he  pnblishod  in 
1608.  He  also  paUiabad,  in  160^  'Deux  Dialoguea:  rHonnsw  et  la 
Vailhmce.' 

UHSIKS,  ANKE  HARTE  DE  LA  TREUOUILLS,  PRIITCESSB 
CES,  waa  remarkable  in  her  day  for  her  daiiiw  and  restleas  spirit  <tf 
political  intrigue.  She  was  daughter  of  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke 
of  Koirmoutier;  was  bom  before  1642,  and  nunied,  in  1659,  Adrien 
Blaise  de  TsUeyrood,  prince  de  Chalaia.  Her  husbuid  waa  banished, 
in  1663,  for  bemg  engaged  ioa  duel;  and  she,  following  him  to  Italy, 
was  left  his  death  a  widow  in  a  foreign  land.  In  1675  she  married 
the  old  and  rich  duke  of  Braooiano,  head  of  the  Orsini  faoiily,  aft« 
whose  death  she  sold  tiw  dnchy,  and,  retaining  only  Us  family  ouns^ 
was  called  la  Prinoesse  des  Uiains,  by  which  name  she  is  known  in 
history.  Rome  waa  in  her  time  looked  upon  aa  the  best  school  of 
state  mtrigus;  and  the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle^  and  dexterous 
j^ceea  was  eoon  reoognised  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that 
oourt.  In  1701,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  waa  married  to  the  prinosH 
of  Savoy,  the  ohoice  of  a  oamemra>major  occasioned  considerable 
embomsameoL  Louis  ZIV.  neither  dared  to  oonfide  the  post  to  a 
Sponiiji  lady,  nor  to  eve  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  ftench  lady.  Uadame  dea  Ursine,  an  ItUion  princes^ 
tiiough  a  Frendiwoman  Urth,  waa  ultimately  fixed  upon,  and  in 
1701  ahe  joined  her  nmX  mistreaa  at  Nioe.  With  the  saoeption  of  a 
brief  intMvol  0a  17(H),  the  princess  retained  the  post  of  eaowrara- 
mjyor  till  the  queen's  ^sth  in  1714.  Frsviotia  to  hat  OfdieDMial  dia> 
grace  the  prinoesa  cooxted  the  aUionoo  of  tiia  Spanish  party  at  eourt; 
after  her  return  she  sppeara  to  have  acted  entirely  by  the  direetion  irf 
Uadame  Mainteoon.  After  the  death  of  the  queen  the  (diief  solidtude 
of  Madame  dea  Ursina  was  to  select  a  new  wife  for  Philip,  over  whom 
she  might  exeroisa  as  unbounded  «  control  as  over  hm  predeoeasor. 
Alberoni,  by  hia  fiUse  roprss«ntationa  of  the  character  of  Elisabeth 
Fomese^  persuaded  hoc  to  promote  the  king's  union  with  that  raiiinuas. 
The  fiist  step  of  the  ne:w  queen  waa  to  drive  the  oamersra-major  from 
court  with  indigni^;  a  atop  to  which  the  king  submitted  without 
remonstranoe,  and  agidost  which  the  court  of  Franoe  offered  no  objec- 
tion. Hopeless  of  returning  to  Spain,  the  Prinoess  dea  Ursins  retind 
to  Borne,  but^  vnaUe  to  live  without  the  axeitament  of  political 
intrigue,  she  tbmat  bar  ssrvioea  opoa  the  Pretender  James  Stuart^ 
who  allowed  her  to  do  the  honouta  <tf  hia  house,  till  her  death  in 
Daeember  1722.  Uadame  dea  Ursins  was  a  men  oourtier;  her 
poUtioal  sJniKglea  wera  exduaiyely  pOMoasL  She  eonld  make  and 
unmake  frienouiipa — supplant  fhvour^ea — recover  power  whan  under- 
mined herself— but  of  govemisg  a  ststeshe  doee  not^^Mar  to  have 
had  even  the  shadow  of  an  idea,  fiha  ma  mtniy  eoe  of  timsa  idle 
though  gaudy  weeda  wbifb  g^ownpin  ooocts,  and  areof  no  use  even 
when  they  supplant  triflen  aa  worthlaaa  as  tMBsdvaa  Hie  memoln 
and  letten  of  the  Princess  dea  Ursina  Intarost  oa  In  ttwsame  way  that 
'Oil  Bias'  doe»— by  their  mixture  of  paasian  and  advantora.  In  thla 
point  of  view  her  correspondence  with  the  Uar^dial  de  Villaroi,  and 
stiU  mora  her  conrespondeDGe  with  Madame  Hidntenoa  (both  have  bean 
published),  are  very  edifying;  It  is  clear  from  thoee  lettan  timt  oQ 
her  unquMtiraaUe  enatgy  and  versatility  <»ily  euUsd  her  to  mak* 
her  powrr  the  maaos  of  mora  eabroiliin  tha  psKpia^iif  affiya  if  MiK 
during  the  War  of  Sopeiwlen.        Digitized  by  VjOOVlC 
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URSI'KOB,  BENJAMIN,  a  deeoenduit  of  the  cdebrated  Zaeharias 
UraiDiu.  diitlDgnislwd  himaeU  w  a  Lathemn  preacher  duriog  the 
latter  pert  of  ue  17th  and  the  be^nabg  of  th«  IStii  oeatory.  He 
waa  at  fint  eoart  ptMoher  to  the  deotor  of  BraDdenborg.  In  1701, 
when  Frederic  I.  awomed  the  title  of  king  of  Prunia,  he  made  Ursinua 
bishop,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobUlty.  Urainua  OBod  to 
begin  bis  sermone  with  the  worda  '  Once  np<m  a  Ume.'  When  Frede- 
ric L  died,  in  171S,  his  saooetaor,  Frederio  Wflliam  I.,  tibo  employed 
hfrwlf  in  reguli^sg  tba  fioaDoei  of  his  kingdom  and  redaoing  the 
wtbHa  ezpm^ture,  alao  radnoed  the  Btlar;  of  the  biahop  Urainns. 
The  blaho->  petitioned  that  faia  fonner  hicome  might  be  restored :  the 
king  replittJ  b;  a  letter,  which  contained  only  these  words,  *  Alt  that 
waa  once  npon  a  time.'  The  Bermona  preaehed  by  Urainaa  on  Tarioos 
great  oonrt  oocaalonB  are  said  to  be  superior  to  thoae  of  other  preachera 
of  the  time,  both  in  style  and  matter. 

UfiSt^nS,  FQ'LTIDS,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  Italiui  achoUts 
of  the  16th  centiuy,  waa  bom  on  tiie  2nd  of  December  1529,  at  Romei 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  oommander  of  ^e  order  of  Malta,  vho 
halooged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Oraini.  During  Ms  early  yean 
hia  eduoation  was  conducted  with  great  care,  but  afterwards  a  dispute 
arose  between  hia  mother  and  his  father,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
and  her  child  were  cast  upon  the  world  without  any  meaos  of  aubatst- 
eoce,  and  she  waa  obliged  to  seek  aopport  by  begging.  However, 
some  eariy  indioataons  of  talent  which  the  boy  •dnoed  procured  him 
a  place  as  'clerioua*  fn  the  ohurch  of  St  John  in  the  Laterao.  Here 
he  attracted  the  attention  and  guned  tiie  attachment  of  a  canon  of 
the  name  of  Qentilio  DelBni,  who  not  only  took  him  into  his  house, 
but  also  iDstmcted  him  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
amiable  character  of  TTrainus,  hia  industry,  and  his  talent^  induced 
the  canon  to  use  all  his  infloence  in  hia  behalf;  and  after  Urainos  had 
been  ord^ed  priaet,  he  obtained  auocewiTely  soveral  prat^rmeota  in 
the  Cbardi,  and  became  at  bat  the  auccesaor  to  hia  benebcttv.  He 
DOW  formed  the  acquaintance  and  Mendsbip  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  learned  men  in  Roma  and  Italy.  Cardinal  Bainutiua  made  bim  hia 
librarian ;  and,  after  his  death.  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  engaged 
hia  ewriofa  for  the  same  pnrpoaa.  In  tbeae  poeitions  be  was  very 
llberallT  rewarded,  and  had  alao  opportnoities  of  becoming  acquainted 
wiUi  aU  ^  tieasttrea  of  anmeut  literatore  and  art  whiui  were  then 
known.  Cardinal  Caraflk  xeoommended  him  to  Pope  Or^ory  ZIII., 
and  procured  him  an  annnal  pension  of  200  ducats.  The  ample 
income  which  he  now  enjoyed  enabled  bim  to  spend  considerable  auma 
on  books,  manuscripta  of  ancient  authors,  and  a  valuable  arclueological 
muaeum,  and  to  support  hia  mother,  for  whom  he  always  showed  a 
tender  affection.  When  be  was  advanced  in  years  he  made  Ua  wfll, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  Cardinal  Odoardo  Famese,  hia 
mannseripta  to  the  YaUcan  libraiy,  his  printed  booka  to  Horatio  Laiioe- 
lottl,  and  the  mm  of  2000  crowns  to  QentiUo  Belflni,  Ushmt  ol  Oam*- 
Hdo,  who  was  probably  a  near  relation  to  hia  early  benameCor.  He 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  18th  of  May  1600. 

^IviaaUraiaua  poaaesaed  veiy  extensive  leanibg,and  hewasaman 
of  good  sense  and  talent.  Hia  knowled^  of  ancient  manuscripts  was 
very  great,  and  be  was  particularly  akilled  in  deoiphwing  them.  Of 
this  art  be  appears  to  luve  made  a  sort  of  secret,  npon  which  he 
avoided  giving  any  information  when  he  waa  aaked.  His  works, 
which  are  very  numeroua,  conaiet  of  commentaries,  critical  and  eze- 
gstical,  on  andent  writers,  editions  of  them,  and  original  bvatiaea  on 
antiqoaiiaii  ral^Jeeta.  Among  hia  eommentaiiaa^  whioh  are  usually 
very  short,  but  osefol  for  the  eriUeal  stndy  of  the  anoUnt^  the  moat 
importeat  are  thoae  on  the  'Sariptorea  Ref  RusUoa ;'  on  the  Roman 
hiaCoriana,  aneh  aa  Sallust,  Caaear,  Uvy,  Velleioa,  Tadtua,  Snetoniua, 
Spartiatras,  and  others.  These  notes  on  tba  Roman  historians  are 
reprinted  at  the  end  of  hta  'Fragments  Historicomm  Romanorum/ 
6vo,  Antwerp,  1595.  His  notes  on  Sextus  Pomponiua  Festus  are 
printed  ia  sevetal  snbaaqtuot  editions  of  thia  grammarian :  tiiose  on 
all  tlw  wotfca  of  Clewo  appeared  at  Antwerp,  8to,  1581,  and  are  also 
eootained  in  Lambinm^s  edition  of  Ctoero.  Besides  the  &agmenta  of 
the  Roman  hiatoriana,  be  edited  a  collection  of  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
poeta  of  Gh«ece ;  and  in  1582  he  published  the  first  edition  of  ^e 
'  Edogn  de  LegatitmibuB,'  whioh  contained  varioua  parta  of  the  works 
of  Folybiaa,  DiouyMos,  and  Appian,  which  had  until  then  been 
nnfcnown.  Among  tiw  original  diseertatioDS  of  Undnna  we  may 
mention— 1.  'Fkmillia  Bomanse,  qnie  reperinntnr  In  aatlqids  Damli> 
natibw/  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  published 
hf  C.  Patin,  1668.  It  ia  also  printed  In  vol.  vii.  of  Qnevius'a  '  The- 
aauros  Antiqnitatom  Romanamm.'  2.  *  Imagines  et  Elogia  Virorom 
illnstrinm,  e  marmoriboa,  nummis,  et  gemmia  expresste.'  Hie  beat 
editionis  tbatof  J.  Faber  (1606),  with  acommentary.  3.  An  appendix 
to  eSaoonin^s  trsatleo  *  De  TrieUnio  Romano.'  A  Ufia  of  Urnnoi^  in 
which  hia  will  also  ia  printed,  was  pnUished  by  Joeqih  Osetalio,  8vo, 
Roma,  1657.  It  ia  reprinted  in  the  *Tit»  Seleetsa  emditomm  quoron- 
dam  Yiromm,'  pobliabed  at  Brealan,  1711. 

(Compaze  Tomasini,  Elogia t  Nioeron,  Minunnt  da  HomMt  lUutlru, 
wL  xxiv.;  J6oher,  AUgent.  OOdwieit-ladc.) 

URSI'NUS.  ZACHARI'AS,  a  celebrated  Qerman  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  waa  bora  at  Bredau  on  the  18th  of  July  1634.  He  studied 
at  WittenbeK  and  aa  he  waa  very  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  Hva  on 
giataitiaa  and  on  what  he  oonld  earn  private  basons.  Bb  uDOom* 
fl««jwssmMWii«BdlndiistqrgatosdMiatheMsiidah»of  IMBidt^ 
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thoD,  iriio,  {a  1{[57,  todc  him  wiUi  Urn  to  the  oonteenoe  at  Worms; 
From  Worms  ITrsmuB  went  to  Geneva,  and  thenee  to  Paris,  for  the 
pnrposo  of  aoqubiing  a  knowledge  of  Frendi  and  of  atudylng  Hebrew 
under  Mnner.  Almost  immediately  i^r  hia  retnm  to  Wittenberg 
he  waa  appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  Elisabetbanum  at  Brealau, 
in  1556.  Being  a  follower  of  Melaochthon,  he  aoos  became  involved 
in  theological  oontroveraies  with  the  strictly  Lntberao  divioaa 
of  Breaba  ren»ectiDg  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  sapper  and  baptism 
and  he  was  OMlgnated  by  the  name  of  'the  Sacnmentarbn.'  He 
explained  his  own  views  on  theae  sabjeets  in  a  dissertation,  but  as  ha 
oould  not  dlenoe  hbadvenariea,  and  as  he  himaelf  waa  not  inclined  to 
continue  the  oontrorerey,  ho  asked  leave  to  resign  in  IS 60,  and  went 
to  Ziirich,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from 
Peter  Mutyr,  Qesner,  Simbr,  and  others.  He  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  at  Zlirleh,  when  he  vras  invited  to  a  profe» 
Borehip  in  the  Collegium  Sapientae  at  Htfdelbwv. 

In  uie  year  1562  Qrsinus  waa  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  elector  palatine,  fVederic  III.,  Urainns  drew  up  the 
famous  Heidelberg  Catecbiam,  which  waa  aobsequently  adopted  by  all 
the  German  Calvinists  as  the  exposition  of  their  croed.  It  waa 
fiercely  attadied  by  the  LaUetana,  such  aa  Fbciua,  Heahurius,  and 
otbsn.  The  elector  ordered  Ursfams  to  write  a  defence  of  it,  whidi 
appeand  in  1568,  in  German.  The  attacks  npon  the  elector  and  his 
prot^4  however  did  not  proceed  from  Lutheran  divines  alone; 
and  Uie  elector  was  duug^  by  aome  princes  of  the  empire  with 
protecting  and  propagating  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
feeaion.  Uninus  was  again  called  upon  to  write  a  defence  of  hia 
doetrinea.  Thia  he  did  in  1663,  in  a  voi^  called '  Exegesis  Yeta 
Docttinn  de  Sacramentia  contra  Baameisteram.'  In  1661  Ursinos 
attended  the  ctdloquy  at  Manlbrnnn,  at  whidi  he  spoke  with  great 
energy  agaioat  Bnmtius  and  Schmidlinua,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
maintained  ^xy  them.  About  (J^e  aame  time  the  elector  founded  aome 
new  educational  eatabtiahmenta  at  Amberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Neuhaua; 
and  Ursinw,  at  his  request,  drew  up  the  rulaa  for  their  admin ietration. 
The  manner  in  wbieh  be  discharged  thia  and  other  duties  raised 
Ursinus  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  Ids  prinoe,  that  in  1671,  when  the 
profteaorahip  of  Theology  in  the  univei^lj  ti/t  Lansaone  was  offered 
to  him,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  it,  the  elector  took  the  pains 
to  persnade  UrBinna  to  remain  at  Heidelberg.  The  elector  palatine 
Frederic  IIL  died  in  1677,  and  vras  succeeded  by  Us  son  Ludwig.  on 
which  a  great  change  took  idaee  in  the  palatinate ;  for  as  this  prince 
tolented  oidy  strict  Lutherans  among  hia  clergy  and  in  the  uoivendty, 
Urtinus  and  Ua  disdpbs  ware  oU^ad  to  quit  Heiddbeis  In  1578, 
and  went  to  Henstad^  where  he  was  appofaitM  profeaaor  of  theology 
at  the  gymoaidum  which  waa  just  eatebUshed  there.  Here  Urainua 
taught  theoloej  and  logic,  and  continued  his  studies  without  any 
furuter  disturbance  until  bis  death,  on  the  6tfa  of  March  1588. 

Ursinna  was  a  modest  though  very  paaaionate  man ;  but  he  eier- 
eised  great  control  over  hia  paaaion%  and  he  is  said  never  to  have 
anawered  an  objection  immedbtdj.  He  had  no  talent  for  preadiing, 
and  he  disconfanaed  it  as  soon  as  he  discovered  hb  unfitness.  Hb 
dillgenoe  and  application  were  extraordinary ;  and  in  order  that  he 
m^ht  not  be  disturbed  by  intrndera,  he  put  the  fcdlowing  inscriptlos 
on  the  Hoot  of  hb  study 

"Amice,  qnliqnli  hie  vcnis, 
Ant  sgito  paucis,  ant  tU, 
Ant  me  laborantem  a4}uva  I " 

Some  of  hia  works  were  at  the  time  translated  into  Wngliah :  for 
instance,  hia  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  under  the  titie 
of  '  Samme  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  translated  by  Henry  Parrie, 
1687,  4to.  All  bia  works  were  oolleoted  and  publbhed  after  his  death, 
at  Neustadt,  1587;  but  the  best  and  moat  complete  edition  is  that 
wbidi  was  edited  by  hb  former  pupils,  David  rareus  and  Qnirinna 
ReutMHa,  at  Hddelberg,  161S,  8  vob.  fi^ 
URVn-LB.  DUMONT  D.'  [Ddkow  lyCEViLLl,  J.  S.  C] 
USHBB  or  USSHGR  (in  Latin  USSERIUS),  JAMES,  a  moat 
learned  and  distinguished  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  on  the 
4lh  of  January  1580.  His  father,  the  deaoendant  of  an  andent  fiuoilj, 
founded  hj  an  Engliahman  of  the  name  of  Nevil,  who  in  exchange 
for  that  had  assumed  the  name  of  hu  ofiBce  on  coming  over  to  Ireland 
with  Henry  IL^  son  John  In  tiie  qnaltiy  of  usher,  about  1186,  waa 
Amt^  Uaber,  one  of  the  six  cbafcs  of  the  Irish  oonrt  of  chancery ; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  Stanyhurat,  who  was  thrioa 
elected  speaker  of  the  IrUh  House  of  Commons,  and  held  the  offlcee 
of  one  of  the  mastere  In  chancery  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
A  brotiier  of  hia  father'a,  Henry  Usher  (about  whom  there  u  an 
articb  in  Bayle),  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1595  to  1618 :  a 
brother  of  hb  mother's  waa  Bienard  Stanjhors^  who  (aa  well  as  hb 
sister  and  hb  bther)  latterly  became  a  Roman  CathbUa  and  b  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  '  .£neid '  into 
English  hexameteiB,  betides  several  learned  theological  and  hutorical 
works,  of  one  of  which,  hb  *  Desoriptio  Hibeniise^'  an  Aigliah  tnunsla- 
tion  b  printed  in  Holinahed's  Chronicles. 

Uahw,  who  was  hia  father's  eldest  bod,  b  said  to  baTO  been  taught 
to  read  by  two  aunts  who  bad  been  blind  from  their  cradle,   fie  was 
thra  snt,  at  eight  yean  of  age,  to  a  aobool  hept  in  Dublin  by  two 
seorstpdUtieal emiasariea of  £ng  Jamaa of  SqfttBhdpMci  (afimw 
Sir)  Jamsi  ToIbrtoD  and  Mr.  feptel^MWW<L<<W^^j^ 
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Viaooant  Claodeboye  in  tha  Iriah  funm).  Tho  oonoealsd  political 
Bgosta  were  excellent  •oholui  and  teHobsn,  «nd  Uaher  in  aftei^llfe 
used  mainly  to  attribute  whatever  profioienciy  he  bad  made  in  learning 
to  the  five  yean  during  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  instraotions. 
from  their  semliuiry  b«  proceeded  in  1598  to  the  newly-opened  nni- 
▼enity  of  Trinity  Cidlag^  DnbUn,  of  whioh  he  wui  one  of  the  first 
three  etudente  tlut  were  admitted. 

He  had  already  acquired  a  high  academic  reputation,  when  in  16B8 
the  death  of  hia  father,  who  had  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  law, 
left  him  at  liber^  to  follow  his  own  inoUnatiooa,  whioh  led  him  to 
the  etudy  of  the<Mogy.  Upon  ooming  to  thia  determination  he  made 
oT«r  bis  paternal  iiweritanoe  to  hia  younger  brothen  and  siitera,  only 
raeeiTuig  a  email  annidly  ftom  the  ruital  of  the  jnopMiy  (wUoh  It 
■eema  waa  mueh  Invcdved  by  law-eolt^  aa  well  as  otherwise  enoom' 
bered).  Having  then  taken  bia  degree  <rf  M.A.  in  1600^  be  vas-tbe 
next  year  ordained  both  daaooa  and  priort  by  hie  nude,  the  Arob- 
biahop  of  Armagh, 

Hia  firat  i^pointment,  which  he  received  very  soon  after,  waa  of 
Sunday  afternoon  preadier  before  the  state,  u  it  was  oiUled,  in 
Cfariat  Church,  Dnblio.   Two  vMta  which  he  made  to  England  ia 
160S  and  160^  to  purehaaa  bocda^  the  first  time  for  the  UUax^  of 
Trinity  College,  the  second  time  for  himaelf,  brought  him  mto 
aoquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Camden, 
and  other  diatinguiahed  persona  of  tibe  day,  whose  admiration  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  excited  by  the  extensive  aoqoirementa  he  bad 
made  at  so  early  an  age.   From  this  time  he  nsnally  made  a  journey 
to  Rnglaad  every  three  or  four  years,  when  bia  praotioe  was  to  spend 
one  mouth  at  Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge,  end  the  rest  <rf  hia  atay 
at  London,  principally  in  the  Cottonian  library.   In  1607,  having 
proceeded  bMhelor  of  divinity,  he  waa  ohoaen  profeasor  of  that  fiunil^ 
m  his  college,  and  this  post  be  held  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  This 
aame  year  also  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Uie  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  1610,  he  waa  unanimously  choeen  provoat  of  l^inlt?  College,  but 
daelined  the  offloej  through  an  apprehenuon,  it  ia  aaid,  of  ita  dotisa 
InterfiBriDg  with  his  studies.   In  1612  he  took  his  degree  of  DJ3. ;  and 
the  next  year,  being  at  London,  be  there  publiebed  in  4to  hia  fii«t 
work,  entitled  *  Do  Eoolesiamm  Cbriatiaoarmn  Sucoeaaione  et  Statu :' 
it  is  a  oontinaation  of  Bishop  Jewel's  *  Apol<^  for  tiie  Chureb  of 
England'  (also  written  in  lAtln);  but  it  remaina  itself  unfioisbed 
bow  in  thia  first  edition  and  in  the  r^ninta  at  Hanover  in  1668,  Svo^ 
and  at  London  in  1 667, 4to  (along  with  his  *  Britannicamm  Boclesiamm 
Antiquitatee  *),  although  in  the  last  impWadon  blady  desdribed  on 
the  Utie  page  aa  'Opns  int^mm  ab  attotore  aoetom  et  recognltum,' 
Usher  had  from  the  first  been  a  aealoua  opponent  of  popery,  which 
he  maintained  the  law  ought  to  diaooontenanoe  not  only  as  i^tically 
objectionably  but  as  idolatrous;  he  waa  also  in  dootiinea  decided 
Calvinist  and  Predestiaariao ;  and  besides  being  opposed  to  the 
Arminian  principles,  which  were  now  ooming  into  vogue,  he  did  not 
larofeas  in  tiie  matter  of  church  government  to  hold  the  same  high 
Botiona  ss  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopate  with  many  of  tiie  clergy. 
In  oonseqaenoe  of  all  this  he  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  be^g 
inclined  to  Puritanism ;  and  some  paina  had  to  be  taken  by  his 
fHends  to  aa^sfy  the  kii^s  mind  aa  tnis  pdnt;  but  the  repreeenta* 
tiona  that  were  made  by  influential  persons  In  Ireland,  and  by  Uaher 
binuel^  were  so  socoeasrul,  that  ia  1620  James  nominated  bim 
to  th*  see  of  Heath.   In  1628  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Iriah 
privy  oouncil;  and  in  January  1624,  while  he  waa  in  England  (where 
he  was  detained  by  illseaa  till  August  1626)  he  was  raised  to  the 
aE«hbiBho|«ic  of  Armagh  and  the  ^inuu^  of  the  Iridi  ohnroh. 
For  sonw  yeaca  after  thia  his  lift  waa  paiMd  innqniHj  in  the  admi> 
nistmtiMi  of  the  afilra  (rf  his  see  and  tiw  prOHontiffii  of  liia  studiei. 
In  1881  he  published,  all  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  eertain  writings  of 
the  old  tbeoio^an  Qodeeohalo,  in  defenoe  of  predestination,  with 
illuatr»tions,  under  the  title  of '  Qodeschalci  et  Predeetinariame  Con- 
trovarsise  ab  eo  motn  Hiatoria'  (said  to  have  been  the  first  lAtin 
book  tainted  in  Ireland) ;  in  1683  a  ooUsotitm  of  letters  of  Irish 
bidiopn  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  ceDtoCTtimder  thakof 'Veterom 
EplatolHram  Hlbetnicanim  SyUt^;'  In  ifiSS  bis  *Bma&uel,  ot  a 
l^estise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  (3od,*  reoktmed  one  of  hia 
greateait  perfoimanoe%  and  reprinted  in  1648  at  Oxfbrd,  in  1646  and 
1648  at  Limdon,  in  4to,  and  again  at  London  in  1671^  in  foUo;  and  in 
1689  fain  celebrated  'BritaimlMrBm  EooLasiunm  iUtiquilates,*  also 
aeveral  times  reprinted. 

In  tho  **«e*""''*g  of  1640  he  oama  over  to  Bnglaiid,  with  tlie 
ivteiittoa  of  staying  a  year  or  two  at  nwat;  but  he  never  again  saw 
his  native  ooonby.  He  took  op  his  residence  in  the  first  Inrtanoe  at 
Oxford,  and  there  published,  in  1641,  a  4to  voliuie  of  theological 
fliMortatifmt  under  the  titie  of  *  Certain  Brief  TreatiseiL'  Tha  same 
year  be  was  plundered  of  nearly  everytiiing  he  poaseaeed  in  Ireland  by 
an  atta^  of  the  rebels  upon  his  bouse  at  Armagh ;  and  in  the  state  A 
that  eoaBtry*  It  ■soma  to  have  bean  thought  needlees  for  bim  to 
latom  to  his  ardibi^^i&  Upon  this  the  king,  Cbarisa  L,  eonfbrred 
aa  him  the  bishopric  of  Carliue,  to  be  held  in  oommendam ;  bot  of 
ttia  ha  is  said  to  have  made  very  little ;  and  when  soon  after  the 
rev  on  n  OS  of  the  bishops  were  ocmfiacated  by  the  parliament,  he  did  not 
Monva  the  pension  of  4001.  a  year  that  was  allotted  for  his  support 
abora  osioa  ot  twioe.  Meanwliile,  oontinoing  to  tidde  mostly  at 
Oxftcd.  where  he  pRMolMd  smy  Sunday  at  ona  or  other  at  tiia 
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ohurohea,  he  puUished  there,  in  1644,  lo  4to,  an  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  tha  Epistlea  of  Poljcarp  and  Ignatina,  reprinted  at  London 
in  1647.   Soon  after  this  be  left  Oxford,  and  retired  first  to  the  house 
of  hie  B(m-in-law,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  at  Cardiff;  tiienoe,  after  a  atay 
of  six  montha,  to  the  castle  of  St  Donate,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Stradling;  tbenoe  in  1646  to  London,  to  the  house  of 
his  friend  the  Coonteas  of  Peterboroo^,  near  Charing  Cross.  In 
1647  be  was  cbosan  preacher  to  thesocde^  of  Linoolna  Inn,  upon 
whioh  be  took  up  his  reaideDoe  in  a  auit  of  apartmenta  provided  for 
him  in  the  inn,  and  had  hia  library,  the  only  part  of  his  property  Iw 
had  aaved,  removed  tiiither.    He  preached  regularly  during  term- 
time  in  the  chapel  of  the  inn  for  nearly  eight  yeara.   In  1647  be 
published  hia  treatlae  <De  Roman«  Eomm  8ymbDl<^*  and  tha  naxt 
year  hia  learned  'DIssertatie  da  Uaeedonam  et  A^aaorum  Anno 
Solari.'   In  the  end  of  the  year  1648,  dnitog  the  negooiation  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  about  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  hia 
majesty  aent  for  Dsher  to  oome  to  bim  at  the  Ue  of  Wight ;  and  here 
a  scheme  of  Church  government,  whidi  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
arohbiahop  seven  yeara  befure^  and  then  rqected  1^  Chariei^  was  now 
proposed  by  bim  anew,  bat,  altboagfa  aeoapted  by  tha  Uog,  was 
reacted  hj  the  pariiamentary  emnmualonara.  It  was  pnWued  by 
Dr.  Bernard  at  London  fn  1658,  nodet  the  titie,  by  wh^ih  it  ia  com- 
monly known,  of  'The  Reduction  of  Epiaoopaoy  to  the  Form  of  the 
Synodioal  government  in  the  Antient  Cburdu'     In  1650  Uahar 
published  at  London,  in  folio,  Hba  first  part  of  hia  great  work,  hia 
•Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Teatamnti,'  whioh  waa  followed  by  tite 
seoond  part  in  1654 ;  other  editions  <d  both  psxt^  ^  b  fDUo^ 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1678,  at  Bremen  in  1676,  and  at  Oenera  (tiie 
beet)  in  172^   The  only  other  woriu  he  sent  to  the  press  were  Us 
'Epistola  ad  Lodovicum  Capellum  de  Taiiantibua  Textua  Helvaioi 
LeotioDibus,'  4to,  London,  1652;  and  bia  'Synt^[ma  de  Qrteoa  LXX. 
Interpretom  Tersiony'  4to,  London,  1666,  and  again  Lipaise,  1695.  Ha 
died  at  I«dy  Peterborough's  houae,  at  Rcdgate  in  Surrey,  after  a  day's 
iUneaa,  on  the  2lBt     Muoh  1656 ;  and  Ida  remaina  were  intovad  In 
Westminster  Abbey      order  of  CromweU,  who  la  amid  however  to 
have  left  the  relations  of  the  deceased  prelate  to  pay  the  greater  part 
ot  the  expense  of  the  public  fnneraL   By  bis  wifo  Phoabe,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Luke  Challoner,  whom  he  married  in  1618,  and  who  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  bim,  Usher  left  only  one  daughter,  Elisabeth, 
who  beoame  the  wife  of  Sir  Timothy  Tynell.  [Ttbkill,  Jakb;]  la 
addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  several  others  were  printed 
from  hia  papers  after  his  death  :— 1, '  The  Judgment  of  the  late  AnAi< 
bishop,'  &a,  publiabed  1^  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  Svo,  Lmd.,  1658 ; 
2,  '  Cbronolo^  Saora,'  Ac.,  pablishad  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bariow  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Linocdn),  4to,  Load,  1660 ;  8, '  The  Judgment  and 
Sense  of  the  present  see  of  Home,'  also  by  Dr.  Bernard,  8vo,  Loud., 
1659;  4,  'The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedienoe  of  the  Subject 
stated,*  by  biagrandson,  James  Terrell,  4to,  Loud.,  1661  ;  5,  A  volume 
of  Seimtms;  6,  'Historia  Dogmatica  Controvert  Inter  Orthodoxoe 
et  PontifidoB  de  Scriptoria  et  Saoris  Yemaoulia,'  by  Henry  Wharton, 
4to,  Lond.,  1690  ;  7, '  A  Colleotion  of  Three  Hundred  Letters  written 
to  James  Usher,  locd  andiblahop  (tf  Armagh,  fto.,  ooUeeted  by  Richard 
Parr,  D.D.,  his  lordahlp^s  oh^dn  at  the  time  of  hia  death,'  fdio, 
Lond.,  1686.   To  this  collection  Pur  has  prefixed  an  ample  biograph- 
ical memoir  of  the  arohbiahop;  and  there  are  lives  of  Udter,  In 
Latin,  hy  Dr.  Bates  Qa  the  <  Colleetio  Batesiana '),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Smith 
(in  his  '  Vit»  ErudiUawmorum,'  and  also  prefixed  to  the  Qeneva  edition 
of  the  'Annales').   Aoomplete  edition  of  the  woAs  of  Arohbiahop 
Uaher  waa  undertaken  a  few  years  back  hf  HtM  DuUin  Unlversi^, 
under  tha  editnaliip  of  Dr.  Elnngfau^  bnt  the  doolor  dying  mmmi  after 
,  the  18th  vtdinne  waa  pinted.  the  pobUoatiim  was  for  some  time  sua* 
ponded,  bnt  subeequeotiy  resumed  tmder  the  editorial  care  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd,  and  eventaalfy  finiahad  la  17  ToUb,  the  last  TohuDM  bata« 
an  Index  to  tiie  wholes 
UTRECHT,  A.  VAN.   [Vah  UTWWer,  A.] 
UVAROV,  SSaaT  SEKENOVIGH,  or  OUyABOFF,aa  the  name 
is  written  in  Frenel^  an  eminent  Ruariaa  alafeeaman  and  anlhor,  waa 
bom  aboot  1785  of  a  noble  ftmily,  and  reo^ved  hfs  CHiristian  name 
from  the  Empress  Catharine  to  whom  hia  fother  was  aidenle-aamp. 
He  studied  at  GjJttingen,  and  in  the  year  1810  made  hia  first  appear- 
anoe  as  an  author  in  a  'Projeot  for  an  Aalatio  Academy,'  written  in 
French  and  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  foundation       a  great  institntion  for  tiie  atudy  of  ttto 
liOignages  and  litaratore  of  Aria.  In  the  feUowiag  year  ho  was 
appointed,  young  aa  he  was,  to  tha  emratonhbi  of  the  anlrcirity  and 
educational  eatablishmenta  of  the  district  of  St  Petersburg,  an  im- 
portant office  which  he  discharged  with  great  liberality  of  views. 
"The  European  Republic"  be  zemaiAed  in  a  Boarian  pamphlet, 
published  at  the  oonduaion  of  the  great  struggle  in  1814,  "  is  now 
preparing  to  emenn  from  obaos  and  to  oonsolidateita  foundatiima.  A 
stnpid  granny  wOl  no  hmger  orooas  itoelf  to  tiie  alBicta  of  fsaaon, 
a^Ton&e  whole  ButJboa  of  tU  gWitwiU  bepennitbedtothii^" 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander's  ^ews  became  of  a  more  retrograde 
eharaoter  than  they  had  been,  Uvarov,  after  in  vain  offering  the  mtro- 
duction  of  some  new  regulatioDs  relating  to  education,  retired,  in  1831, 
from  bis  ouratorship,  bnt  still  retained  the  post  of  pteBddent  of  tha 
Academy  of  Soiaaoes  which  had  been  eonfwred  onj^  ia  1818^  In 
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faotnna  ind  inteitul  commerce,  ud  lie  wu  sabeeqaeotly  for  some 
jMn  mlniirtff  of  fiiiaiic«L  That  bis  inflaenM  wm  not  extinct  ma 
prondbr  Ui  hdns  »ble  to  astaUish  ia  18S8  aa  InatHiiUoo  for  th« 
inttrnetion  of  yonng  diplomatiits  in  the  Oriental  langvagaa,  canring 
ont  in  coma  degrao  hia  early  projaot  After  the  acowidon  of  th« 
Emperor  Nioolai  he  waa  appointed  in  188S  Htniatar  of  Fobltc 
iDetruoUon,  a  itep  which  ezoitad  aome  lorprise,  ai  tb«  tendenelei  of 
the  new  gOTernment  were  oertalnlj  not  Id  favonr  of  pencittiiig  the 
liberty  to  think.  From  that  time  till  1848  Utbtot  waa  iadefati^bly 
active  in  founding  muBeama,  botanical  gardens,  obeervatoriei^  and 
•duoationaj  inititutioin,  aod  in  providing  for  the  better  endowment 
of  nioh  08tabUdimpnt«,  aod  any  deflciancy  in  liberality  In  their 
management  waa  attributed  rather  to  the  emperor  than  the  miniater. 
In  1848  he  again  retired  from  office  on  ocuaaion  oi  soma  restraints  on  edu- 
cation bedng  imposed,  of  whiohhedinpproTad.  He  died  Sept.  16, 1865. 

The  principal  writinga  of  tTTaror  are  rattier  alegant  than  profoimd  : 
tiiay  are  collected  in  two  Totumea^  one  bearing  the  title  of '  Studiea  of 
Philology  and  Critidsm/  and  the  other  'Political  and  Literary 
Sketehtfe '  (*  fitudee  do  Philologie  et  de  Critique'  St  Petersburg,  1848, 
Sndedition,FaTiH,1846, 'Eaquiawipolitiqueaet  Ut^nurei,'  Paris,  1848). 
All  of  theoe  enqra  are  in  FMnofa,  excapt  two  on  philologkal  aolijeetii, 
OM  *  Ob  t|is  pwt  NonniB  of  Faoopolii^*  and  the  other  *  On  the 
Anto-Homerie  Ag^*  whkdi  an  in  Owman.  In  the  pnfhea  to  the 
aasfty  on  Nonnue,  addreeud  te  Qothe,  the  author  axpreseea  an  opinion 
that  "it  U  now  time  for  every  author  to  choose  for  bis  Instrument 
the  language  which  Is  best  suited  to  the  cirole  of  ideas  be  mtends  to 
treat,"  He  eeema  however,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  of  his  tone,  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  vantoring  to  print  in  Qartnab, 
and  before  publloatlon  applied  to  G&tbe  for  advioev  who  in  a  half 
jesting  tone  replied  "  Never  eonflda  to  any  Oerman  the  grammatical 
revision  of  your  maouaoripta.  Do  not  forfeit  the  immense  advantage 
you  et^oy  in  not  knowing  German  grammar;  I  have  been  trying  to 
foi^get  it  tiieee  thirty  years."  Among  the  few  foreigners  who  have 
Irritten  in  that  language,  Uvarov  ia  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
inoat  snooeaafuL  In  French,  which  waa  In  the  time  of  hia  youth  more 
fHm***^  than  Russian  to  educated  Humians,  his  i^la  is  pmounoed  to 
bo  perfiMtJy  tdiomatlo  by  Us  Fmnh  editor  H.  L^onim  Leduo,  who 
in  hk  amusing  prefMO  deelarM  with  ^larant  oon&danoe  In  his  own 
porrsetneiia  that  "everywhere  onr  novels,  our  plays,  onr  books, 
whether  sarioua  or  frivolous,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  admiration."  The 
snbieeta  of  Uvarov's  easaya  '  St^  and  Poaio  di  Borgo,'  '  The  Prince 
deLign^'  'Veuioc^'  'Bome^' Ac,  are  in  thenuelvea  of  interest  and  are 
tceaited  in  a  U^t  and  graoeftil  style  wUch  never  fttlgnoa  the  reader. 
Uvarov  ia  raprntad  to  uve  mitten  memoln  of  hia  own  Ume,  which  may 
probably  form  the  best  portion  of  his  writings  in  the  ^es  of  poetni^. 

*  AUEXBi  SiBQiKTlCH  UvABOT,  the  loo  of  the  preoedbig,  haa  pub- 
lished in  Rosaian  '  Besearehea  on  the  Antiqnltle*  of  Southern  Russia 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea'  (' lasiiedovaniya  o  drevnostlach 
Tnahnoy  Rosaii,*  St  Petersburg  1863,  Ac.)  and  is  atlU  pnhliihing  a 
mKniflcant  work  on  the  antiqaities  of  Kartdi. 

UWINS,  THOHAa,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  PentonvUIe,  February  S4, 
1782.  Apprentioed  to  Smith,  an  engraver  of  some  repute  In  hia  day, 
he  acquired,  whilst  learning  the  use  of  the  burin,  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  general  principles  of  deaign.  But  having  fixed  hia  heart  on 
becoming  a  painter,  he,  on  quitting  Smith,  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  the  lecturfla 
wliioh  Sir  C.  Bell  waa  then  delivering  to  studenU  In  art  For  aome 
years  he  waa  principally  oooapied  in  making  designs  for  book  engravings, 
in  which  he  seams  to  have  taken  Stothard  as  his  model,  tiiough 
maiatainiog  oooaiderable  originality;  many  of  his  de^nl  display 
very  decided  power  sa  well  as  grace.  He  also  made  numerous  copies 
of  paintinga  for  the  nae  of  engraven.  At  this  time  he  practised 
almost  axolualvely  in  wateroolonn^  and  in  1 911  he  waa  elected  a 
member  (and  anbeequently  secretaiy)  of  the  Society  of  Pidnten  in 
Water  Coloun.  Failure  Of  healthhavlng  led  to  a  temporary  abandtm- 
mant  of  his  profeidon,  he  after  a  short  interval  oommenoed  practice 
In  Edinburgh  aa  a  portrait  psinter,  hsving  prepwed  himeelf  by  making 
a  aaieB  of  portiaita  fm  boi^  illusttationa.  In  1 8S4  he  vinted  Italy, 
and  the  atadisi  whiA  he  made  during  his  at^  led  him  to  commence 
painting  pictures  illMttative  of  the  cheerful  ont^r  life  of  the 
Italian,  and  aspedaily  of  tha  Na^xiUtaa  p«aaanta7'  ^Hwia  works 
painted  with  a  Ikht  bright  peneil,  ploturMque  in  ooatume,  gay  in 


'Tha  aiondoUBi'  'Drening  for  tha  Faata;'  'Xeapo'litan  Peasuitij 
ntmdag  from  a  Feata;'  *Tbi»  Fldiennan'a  Song  erf  Naplea;'  'In- 
tenor  of  a  Sahit  tCanufaotory  at  Naplea ; '  '  Feata  d^  Madonna  del 
frooj'  'Loggia  of  a  Vine-dresaei's  oottage  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
min^ji'  'Moontainears  retumiag from  the  Fetta;' 'B^ of  Naplea 
OB  the  4th  of  June;'  'Teaching  a  child  the  Tarautella;'  'CbUdren 
faiaYhMiwd;'  'Makfaw  a  Nun.'  He  alio  painted  some 
11  paaMmt  pioae^  aa 'Tha  Top  of  tha  Stlla.'*Tha  of  the 
but  with  lea  moeeai.  Later  he  painted  UliMtrationa 
pom  popular  authors,  Steme'a  Maria,  the  Dorothea,  to.;  and  atill 
later  he  essayed  a  loftier  oUia  of  subjects,  as  '  Lear  and  Cordelia  in 
ptixn;'  'Ci^ld  and  Fajehe'  (painted  ftit  Fkfaioa  Albvt); 
ntanlaff  tnm  tlw  Jnfaml  Bagieni  wttii  the  OmM  of  Bmrtr;' 


'The  Reproof; '  'John  the  Baptist  proolsiming  the  Heaaiah  on  the 
Uoming  after  the  Baptism;'  'Judas,'  &c.;  but  these  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  hlapenell.  Hr.  Uwina  vraa  deoted  a  Royal  Aoademieisn 
in  1886 ;  and  team  1844  to  1866  ha  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  appoiotod  keeper  of  her  Msjesty'a  pictures 
in  1843,  and  keeper  of  the  f^ational  Qallery  in  1847,  but  he  resigned 
the  latter  situation  after  two  or  three  yean.  In  the  Vernon  ooUectitm 
are  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Uwina, '  The  Vintage  in  the  Claret  vineyardi^ 
Sonth  01  Franoe,'  and  *  lie  Chapeau  de  Bri^d : '  in  the  Sfaeepibankr 
ooUeeUon  are  four  more  oharaetetistiB  examples  of  hia  pencil — '  Italian 
Mother  teaehing  her  Child  the  Tarantella  ;*  'Neapolitan  Boy  decorating 
his  Inamorata  f  '  The  Shepherd ;'  and  '  Suqiicion.'    [See  Sdpp.] 

UZ,  JOUANN  PETBit,  was  bom  at  Ansbach  on  tlte  Srd  of  October 
17S0.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where  be  formed  a  friendship  vrith  Gleim 
and  Odts,  and,  in  eoqjunction  irith  the  btter,  published  a  translation 
of  Anacreon  ht  1746.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  aeoretaty  to  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Anabach,  then  an  independent  margraviate.  Of 
this  post  he  performed  the  duties  for  twelve  jetan,  but  devoted  his 
leiiure  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  ehieSy  in  a  lyrical  form,  of  which  in 
1749  be  published  a  email  eoUeciion,  entitled  '  Lyrische  Gedichte.'  It 
aoqnired  him  a  oonaiderabU  reputatim),  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
duce the '  Sleg  dea  Llebesgottea '  (Victory  of  Love),  a  nartatire  poem; 
in'  1766  'Theodioee^'  whioh  haa  mnoh  poetical  merit  j  and  m  the 
eame  year  a  new  edition  of  his  lyrical  poems,  with  considerable 
additions.  In  1760  he  produced  his  didactio  poem  of  '  Die  Kunsl^ 
stets  frohllch  an  sein '  (Art  is  ever  Cheerful),  vrritten  in  alexandrines, 
and  which  still  maintains  a  high  rank  in  tbia  cUsa  of  poetry.  In 
1768  he  waa  appointed  aaaeesor  of  the  justiciary  court  at  Niimberg, 
and  again  pabUsbed  his  lyrloa,  with  f rash  additiona;  but  then  for  a 
time  abandoned  poetry  in  order  to  devote  himself  mon  sedulously  to 
the  duties  of  hia  ofBoe.  In  1781  however  he  was  called  upon  by  Us 
prinoe  to  write,  in  ootgoncti<m  with  Jungbeim,  a  'Neue  Anabachtodlw 
Oesaogbnoh '  (a  new  Ansbaoh  Hymn-book),  in  which  he  waa  very  sue- 
oassfuL  In  1796,  when  Anabach  was  incorporated  vrith  Fruaiia,  he 
was  created  a  oouneellor  of  joatiee  and  judge  ot  the  court  at  Ansbach, 
but  ha  eojoyad  his  dignify  only  ashorfc  timc^  for  he  died  on  tha  12th 
of  May  of  tiie  same  year.  Hia  poema  atiU  continue  popular,  and 
several  editiona  have  been  issued  since  hia  death.  The  religioua 
hymns,  the  epistles,  and  aome  of  his  lighter  aportiva  pieces  are  the 
best  of  his  productions.  In  1826  a  monument  waa  erected  to  bis 
memory  in  ^e  n^al  gardeu  at  Anabadh,  with  a  ooloanl  boat  fnun 
the  chisel  of  EaideloS 

UZZIA^  or,  as  be  is  aometimaa  oaUad,  AZABIAH,  king  itf  Jodah, 
waa  tha  son  of  Amaaiah  ai^  JebludiaL  Uadah  was  only  fire  ywan  old 
when  his  &ther  Amatiah  d»d  (B.a  849),  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Jndah  did  not  acknowledge  him  aa  fit  to  reign  till  he  had  reaohed  hia 
rixteenth  year,  there  was  a  n'^en^  for  elevao  yean.  Uzaiah  appean  to 
have  been  instructed  by  Zechuriah,  a  wise  and  holy  man,  whose  teaching 
had  a  salutary  inflnsnos  on  liia  mind,  ao  that  when  he  grew  np  he 
aarredtiieLtnd;  and  we  are  told  that"  u  long  aa  he  aoo|^t  the  L(«d, 
God  made  him  to  protper."  When  Uoiah  waa  aizteen  jeara  ctf  a^ 
ha  waa  raised  to  the  ttirone.  Everything  ho  nndertook  proepatad  m 
hia  bands,  and  bia  mind  waa  equally  angroaeed  by  the  arts  of  peaoe  and 
of  war.  He  bred  eattle,  and  for  their  proteotion  and  subsiatenoe  he 
built  towers  and  dug  wella  He  also  had  many  husbandmen  and  vine- 
dressers, "for  he  loved  husbandry."  He  repaired  the  old  fortreeaaa 
and  built  new  onaaj  and  ha  not  only  eauied  tha  walls  of  Jemsalsm, 
whicb  had  been  damaged,  to  be  repaired,  bnt  ha  also  atrangthened  Uw 
towen,  and  hod  baliattt  and  catuidtie  mounted  on  them.  He  also 
caused  shleldi^  spears;  helmati^  DOwi;  slings,  and  other  warlike 
weapons  to  be  prepared  for  his  army — as  It  would  seem,  a  kind  of 
militia— which  consisted  of  807,600  men,  commanded  by.2900  cbiafB, 
all  migbfy  men  of  valour.  Bdng  in  poseeauon  of  anch  an  immense 
powers  ha  waged  war  agalnsk  tha  Philiatiuea,  and  obtained  posMinon 
of  several  of  their  prinoipel  towna— Chrth,  Jabneb,  and  Aahdod.  Ha 
waa  also  suocessful  in  his  wan  against  the  Arabs,  ot  Gur-Baal,  the 
Hehunima;  and  the  Ammonitea,  and  the  terror  of  hia  name  waa  spread 
abroad.  Rendered  arrogant  by  his  power  and  proaperitv,  he  Waa  dia- 
satlsfiad  at  not  possessing— like  the  king  of  urael  and  some  other 
ndghbonring  monandis — the  right  to  officiate  as  high  priest  at  the 
inoonae-altBr,andhadalarminedtoaBBamathefanotlon.  Aooordini^, 
ha  vrent  into  tha  templa  to  offor  inocnae  upon  the  altir.  Aaulab,  l£a 
high-priest,  with  eighty  other  priests^  followed  after  him,  and  warned 
him  that  his  usurpation  of  the  priattly  fanetion  waa  tmlawfnl  and 
impious.  Usaiah  was  enraged  at  this  remonstrance,  and  took  the 
censer  to  bum  incense,  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  eo  than  he  waa 
smitten  with  leprosy.  On  peroelving  this,  the  priests  would  have 
expdlad  him  from  the  Tem^  aa  a  poUntton;  bnt  ha  hinudf*  being 
eonaeienoe-itridcen,  hastanad  to  leave  It,  and  he  ramained  a  laper  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  According  io  Uia  Jewish  law,  lepan  w«a 
excluded  from  towns  during  the  cobtinuanoe  of  their  leproay  :  Ux^afa 
waa  consequently  unable  to  exercise  his  kingly  office,  and  the  aova> 
reipi  power  waa  administered  by  hia  son  Jothun  Id  hia  father's  namei 
Uniah  died  B.a  767,  having  lived  aixfy-eigbt  years  and  reigned 
two.  His  raign  waa  longer  than  any  oner  Ot  tiw  kings  of  Judw 
with  the  exception  of  Mansssah.  Tha  ^cphsts  Amost  Hoses,  and 
Joel  began  to  prophaof  doriiw  his  laigD,  anria  Uis  latl.wtc«f  tt 
Iniah  was  callad  to  the  provhaHOfpfl^d  by 
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YAOAiaUS,  ft  eWillu),  who  taogU  tb*  Soumb  tow  «k  Ozftnd  in  Uw 
*  reign  of  Stephen,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentoij.  Of  the 
peraonal  hiatory  of  Vacariua.  little  is  knowU.  In  the  anonymous 
Korman  Chronicle,  which  mentioae  him,  and  briefly  notioes  a  woric 
written  by  him,  he  is  described  as  "  gente  LongobardoB,  vir  honeatai 
et  jm^sperituL  qui  Ugea  Bomanaa  anno  ab  iDcamaUone  Domini  lUd 
In  AngliA  diaoipaloi  dooeret,"  Bong  a  Lombard  by  Urtb,  ib  ia  highly 
probably  that  ho  wa*  brought  up  at  the  Unireraity  of  Bologna,  which 
at  that  time  waa  in  high  npntanoo,  and  it  is  possiblo,  as  far  as  dates 
ate  concerned,  that  he  may  htm  atodied  in  the  school  of  Imeriua. 
Seldea  has  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  VacatioB,  which  baa  been 
adopted  tern  him  by  Heineocius,  Duck,  Uontfauoos,  and  many  other 
omliient  writera.  He  calls  him  Rogertus  Vooarioi,  and  supposis  him 
and  RogorinB,  abbot  of  Bsc  in  HfotaaaAj,  and  abo  fiogeana  Bona- 
TOitairaa,  a  iraU-knowu  glossator,  to  be  one  and  the  sama  ladlviduaL 
(Selden  '  Diaa.  ad  Fletom,  oap.  vU.,  aeo,  8-7.)  It  has  been  olearly 
proved  by  resent  German  writan  that  Selden  haa  In  this  nspeot  con- 
fdonded  three  separate  peraons,  and  that  the  mistake  originated  in  the 
blse  ponotoation  of  a  paasaga  in  the  anonymoua  Norman  Chronicle, 
dted  1^  Selden,  in  which  both  Vacariua  and  Bogatius^  abbot  of  Beo,  are 
maatknad.  (Wenck,  'Uagieter  VaeaiiM  Pniiiaa  Jutia  Bomam  In 
AngUi  Proftaaor,'  p.  3 ;  Savigny,  ■  Qeadiiehte  das  BdmiscdNn  Baehta 
im  Mittalalter,'  voL  iv.,  p.  848.)  The  time  and  ooeaaioa  of  Vaearin^a 
appsaranee  in  Enghnd  are  related  by  Qemse  of  Dover,  irtio  ia 
■apposed  by  So1(Ibii  to  have  written  his  Chronicle  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  13th  oentory.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  relying  upon 
the  aid  and  advice  of  Thomoa  &  Beoket,  who  had  himself  stadied  the 
Btnnan  law  at  Bologna,  appealed  to  Pop*  Celeatin  Ih  agrinat  the 
Ud{^b  brother,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  legate  to  the 
Bpoatfdieal  see,  contending  that,  as  archbiahop  of  Caaterbary,  ha  was 
Ug^na  natus,  and  mtiUed  of  right  to  the  legate  authority.  Tliia 
appeal  oocasionad  great  litigation.  "  Oriuntur  hino  inde,"  say*  Qemae 
of  DoTer,  "disooidiB  gmves,  litea  et  appdiationea  antea  inaudit^. 
Trmo  Ugea  et  eauaidici  in  Angliam  primo  Tocati  aunt,  quorum  primus 
erat  Hagiater  Tacarioa.  Hie  in  OzooefordiA  legem  dooott,"  fte. 
(Twyadeo, '  Hiak  Angl.  Seriptores,'  vol.  iL,  p.  1895.)  As  Celestin  II. 
died  hi  S^rtember,  1143,  within  six  months  after  his  eleetion  to  the 
papaey,  and  as  Pope  Bogenins  IIL  disposed  of  the  subject  of  the 
above  appeal  in  1146  in  iavour  of  Ardibiafaop  Theobald,  the  period  of 
the  introdacti<m  of  Yaoarins  and  the  Bomaa  laws  and  lawyera  into 
England,  as  noticed  by  Oerraae  of  Dover,  moBt  have  bean  botweni 
th«  yean  1148  and  1U6L  In  the  OiroDbb  of  Bobartua  do  XonU  (of 
whidi  the  abon-cttod  Norman  Ohroniola  appaan  olearly  to  be  merely 
■o  imperfbot  abatnot)  it  ia  expressly  stated  tiut  Tacariua  ocmtinaed  to 
tMok  tiio  Roman  law  in  England  in  1148,  and  that  *'  many,  both  rich 
and  poor,  rea(«ted  to  him  for  initruetion."  The  aame  authority  B^m 
on  to  say  that,  "  at  the  soggestion  of  the  poorer  atudenti^  Vaoariua 
oompoaed  nine booka  from t]^e  Codeand  Digests,  irtiioh,  fbrany  peiaon 
ptrfrotly  nfiiTil"**^  with  them,  were  sufficient  to  decide  all  disputed 
pcdnta  of  law  wUdh  nsnally  camo  to  bo  diMoaaad  in  tiio  acdux^" 
(&Tigny, '  Geaohic^te^*  fta)  This  latter  eipreesion  no  donbt  ra£srs  to 
the  eontrovsTsiea  on  aoppoaed  propotitiona  of  law,  which  we  know  pre- 
vailed as  juridical  ezennsea  in  the  mdveitities  during  the  middlo  ogea, 
and  which  were  probably  derived  immediately  from  the  scholastio  dis- 
putationa^  titoo^  the  geoual  notion  of  them  might  postibly  hsiTe  been 
MDdod  down  1^  tnditkn  flrom  the  aohoola  of  riMtorkiana  at  RMne. 
Thn  on^  othar  mantiui  ^  Vaoariua  to  be  foond  in  the  moagn  Uato* 
ries  of  taoae  timee  ia  b^  John  of  Sslisbnry,  In  the  book  entiued  *  Poli- 
oratioom,  sive  de  Nogis  Curialiom.'  whi^  is  suppoaed  to  have  been 
written  abont  the  year  1169.  This  writer,  after  invei^^g  against 
kin|^  who  aaanmed  to  command  the  church  and  interfere  with  eccle- 
siastical matters,  s^^  **  I  have  seen  aome  who  have  thrown  the  hooka 
of  law  into  tiio  fire,  and  have  not  aonipled  to  oat  tho  lawa  (jura)  and 
oanona  to  piaoaa  if  ttiay  Ml  Into  their  hands.  IntlMtime  at  King 
Stephen  tiie  Roman  laws,  wiuch  the  honae  of  the  venerable  Father 
Theobald,  primate  of  Britain,  had  brought  into  Bagland,  were  ordered 
oot  of  tho  realm.  Bveiy  man  waa  fwbiddan  by  a  royal  edict  to  letaln 
tho  books  of  that  law,  and  oar  Vacariua  waa  enjofaied  to  ailenoe. 
Nerertheleai,  \ij  the  help  ot  God,  the  virtoo  of  that  law  more  pre* 
TCllad  In  proportion  as  impiafy  ioa|^t  to  waikan  ik."  (*  Ftdknt.,'  UK 
TiiL,fl.SS.> 

A  aotioe  of  Taeariaa  Is  ohiafly  important  aa  oooneeted  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Soman  law  into  EngUnd  at  this  early  pwiod,  and 
the  great  attention  which  it  seems  to  have  attracted.  From  the 
paiaagea  abovo  cited  from  omteiniKniiiy  writen,  it  la  clear  that  a 
ibnign  pcoteor  tan^t  tiie  elvil  kw  at  Oxford  in  the  rewn  of 
Stspheny— that  hia  teaching  waa  attended  1^  groat  nomben  of  rioh 
■aopoovifeadentB, — ^that  for  thenaoof  the  lattar  he  oompoaed  awoi^ 
omiaUtiM  of  an  abatraot  of  the  Code  and  Digeat*— that  the  eSM  of 
Wh  tranhtngwas  tiiffliiwnilT  important  to  oall  for  its  aappreadon  by  a 
Wfnl  adio^-Hmd  tbaL  notwittatMuUng  that  edioky  tha  rtndy  of  the 
Bmmb  Inr  emrthwod  to  fleoridi  imaarHiiBly.   mth  tbo  ilsndir 


inlcwinaUon  wo  poasaaa  respeoting  the  hlstmry  of  tiiis  period.  It  la  nofc 
ea^  to  aaoertain  with  preoUon  aithar  tiie  moUTea  which  Indnead 
thia  zealoua  and  persevering  attention  to  a  foreign  ayitem  of  jaria* 
pmdsnoe,  or  the  practical  usee  to  whiidi  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
applied.  No  doubt  the  judgea,  delegates,  adTocatsi^  and  proauratocs 
in  tho  epiaoopal  ooD^attmea  must  have  been  eivilians ;  but  the  number 
of  tlusa  who  tat  thU  pnriMae  raqidred  an  aoquaiotance  with  the 
Boman  law  eoold  not  have  hem  snfflmently  great  to  have  constituted 
so  laige  and  flourishing  a  school  as  that  of  Vacarius  at  Oxford.  The 
feet  may  periiapa  be  ascribed  to  a  more  general  causa.  We  know 
that  the  extraordinary  impulse  which  had  then  reoently  been  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna  had  been  oommimicated  to 
the  Continental  universities  of  Europe,  and  that  in  all  of  them  the 
juridioal  dispotaiioDs  in  the  sohooU  ware  pnnued  by  great  numbers 
without  any  praoUcal  object,  though  with  a  degree  of  intereet,  and 
even  enthusiasm,  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  the 
preaeat  day,  but  which  may  in  great  measure  be  aooounted  for  by  the 
paudty  of  other  objects  of  polite  learning  in  thoae  agea  This  feeliag 
waa  iwobobly  imported  into  England,  and  operated  in  the  same 
manner  at  Oxfbid  aa  in  Conign  oniversities.  That  the  civil  law  was 
not  used  ai  an  nathori^  m  the  EngUih  oommon  kw  eonrta  ia  evident 
from  the  reoords  of  the  Curia  Regis  which  are  in  existence  from  the 
timo  of  Sto^im,  and  which  dmonatrato  that  the  law  of  the  land  was 
the  anoiottt  enttomary  law.  Nevwtheleaa  the  extent  to  which  the 
Roman  law  waa  studied  and  understood,  and  the  manner  in  whi^  it 
was  employed  by  writers.in  illustrating  the  common  Uw  and  sup- 
plying its  dsftmenoieB,  are  exmnplified  in  the  treatise  of  Glanvill^  am 
stul  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Braoton  and  Fleta.  And  iadoad 
Vacaiina  hlnuelf,  who  wrote  In  England  and  for  English  pupils,  aeenia, 
in  an  obaonre  paaaage  of  hia  vroric,  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
these  writera  antaequently  made  use  of  the  Roman  law :  **  Quid  pro- 
hibet  pauoa  veluti  in  collem  aliquem,  ids  mazimd,  qui  legibua  iatis  ncm 
utuntur,  eomulare^  ut  infra  septa  justitia  quasi  ex  loco  eminenti  con* 
apieiondo^  diaoant  auie  magno  lamne  acoedere  ad  optat^"  (Wench's 
*]bi^YMariii4>p.8r.> 

Bereral  wplea  wP  Vaoariu^s  work  are  stUl  extant  fai  uanusaEipt 
The  oathodral  library  at  Prague  oontaioa  a  copy  which  Savigny  saya 
he  haa  aeen,  and  of  which  FvofBStor  Wenek  gives  an  account  Another 
oopy  is  in  the  town  library  at  Bruges ;  a  tiiird  is  in  the  library  at 
Eonigabog;  and  a  fourth  Is  the  property  of  Profeeeor  Wenck  at 
Leipaift  and  ia  partieularly  desoribed  in  his  work  respeoting  Vaoarlns. 
Tho  book  probutly  exists  in  other  ooUectiona,  and  one  wculd  expeet 
to  find  it  at  Oxford ;  but  as  yet  no  other  copies  have  been  diaoorered. 
The  original  title  i^peaia  to  have  been  aa  foUowa : — *  Uber  ex  univerao 
enooleato  jure  exoeptua,  et  pauperibus  prEesertim  destioatus.'  Tha 
whole  work  oonsiats  of  nine  books,  ss  stated  in  the  Chronicles.  These 
btmkt  oorrespond  as  to  their  gMiesel  sabjecta  with  the  first  nine  books 
of  the  Code,  but  thesnbdiviBkmaaredi£^wnt,someof  the  titles  baing 
taken  frmn  tiia  Digeik  or  ftom  othsr  hooka  of  the  Code.  The  wudi 
of  the  Oodo  and  the  DIgcal  mo  ratainad  aa  tbo  ■abstanas  or  text  of 
these  tities,  aiut  a  oopions  gloss  aeoompanies  i^  eompoeed  partiy  of 
passsgea  taken  from  other  sooroea  of  Roman  law  and  putly  of  tiie 
expUuiationa  and  iliastratiww  of  tite  author.  The  work  has  little 
valoe  at  the  preaeot  day,  excqrt  aa  the  only  remaining  traoe  of  an 
English  sohoM  of  Roman  law  at  tiie  early  period  at  which  it  waa  written. 
Itia  daaoribod  t^Savlm  In  his  hiatny:  and  ftofcasor  Wonok  hai 
published  a  wy  MWiona  abatnot  of  It  In  his '  lUgiater  Ynoarins:* 

YADDBB,  LOUIS  DE,  a  celebrated  Flemish  hmdsoap^pdnter, 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  ISOa  Be  excelled  in  representing  the  misl^ 
atmoaphero  of  his  ooantry,  eqtedally  sunrise  scenes ;  bis  foliage  also 
was  managed  with  neat  skill  and  truth,  and  he  was  very  suooeseful  in 
representing  refleo&ms  In  water,  which  he  painted  with  rmnaikaUe 
tian^arem^  He  etehed  aome  spirited  platea  after  hia  own  dttigni. 
He  died  in  Bnuadi  In  1638.  Yadder  was  Qw  maater  of  Loeaa  AaIiI- 
aehelllng,  who  was  also  a  clever  landscape-painter. 

VAQA^  PEBI'NO  DEL,  or  PiXBiao  Buohaocobs^  a  oelebnied 
Italian  painter,  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  IfiOO.  lost  hia  parenta 
whan  very  yonn^  and  was  brought  up  in  extreme  poraiy,  but  he 
found  a  uaenil  protector  in  the  painter  Andrea  de'  Cerif  who  took  him 
into  his  boose  and  gave  him  em^oymenl  He  woiked  aftorwarda  tot 
Bidolfo  Qhirlandatt^  and  finally  with  a  Ilofantine  painter  nt  tiw  name 
of  Vaga,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  reoommended  him  to  the  notice 
erf  Giimo  Romano  and  Pennl,  whenoe  he  acquired  his  name  of  Pierino 
del  Yaga,  QiuUo  Romano  spoke  fltroontbly  of  Pierlno's  ability  to 
Bafbelle,  who  appointed  him  to  aasist  Oipvanni  da  Udine  In  tlie 
anbasqusi  and  atucoo-wOTk  of  the  loggie  of  tiie  Vatican.  He  as^ed 
also  Polidoro  da  Caravsggio  in  his  chiaroaouri,  and  exhibited  eo  much 
aUli^that  he  baoamen  great  favourite  with  HafteUe^  who  intrmted 
him  with  tho  axeontion  m  some  of  his  designs  in  freeoo,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  painted  in  the  loggie.  Herino  painted  the  'Taking 
of  Jecteho,'  the  *FMM«e  of  the  Jordan,' the  VOflertag of  Abaahamir 
WMwb  and  the  Aiv^'JaHphj^j^^^lg;^^^^^ 
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Del  Yua,  with  th»  ezoBption  of  Qiolio  Bonuno  snd  Pannl,  sonuMd 
aU  the  uaifltanU  of  Ba&dla.  He  wu  a  great  dranghtmun  and  axe- 
mted  with  rapidi^.  Vauri  oomidered  him  the  beat  deugoer  among 
the  Floreotioee  after  Miohel  Angelo,  and  the  moat  able  of  RafflwUe's 
Mdudus.  His  deaigo  however  reaemblea  more  that  of  Michel  Augelo 
than  that  of  Rafihwle,  bat  he  coloured  muoh  in  the  style  of  BaSaelle. 
He  painted  many  worica  in  Rome :  Ute  beat  ia  generallj  oooiidered  the 
•Creation  of  ET«k*  in  the  ohorah  of  San  KanaUo.  Thmanniimennu 
works  by  him  in  variona  dtiea  of  Ita^,  in  TinU,  in  FIotcoo^  in  Lncoa, 
1p  Pisa,  and  in  Oecoa,  where  he  painted  hia  greatest  works,  and  held 
tiie  same  position  that  Qiulio  Bomano  held  at  Mantua ;  they  were 
respectively  the  fonnden  of  the  achools  of  Genoa  and  of  Mantoa.  Dal 
Vaga  left  Rome  at  the  aaok  of  that  place  in  1527,  when  he  lost  all  hia 
property^  and  repaind  to  Genoa,  where  Frinoe  Dona  took  him  imm*- 
diately  into  Itia  ■errioey  and  employed  Um  to  snperintend  tba  deoorar 
tioB  of  Ub  new  palaoe.  The  great  worin  «eenited  hj  Vaga  In  this 
pfiliM"  tract  amongst  the  Sneet  paintinga  in  Ita^,  bat  moat  of  them 
are  now  desteoye£  Tb»  sobjeota  ware  chiefly  from  Roman  history 
and  the  Heathen  mythology.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  great  ball  he 
painted  in  oil  the  Shipwreck  of  ^oeea  and  bis  oomradea,  but  it  has 
aiuoebeenwhitemahed.  On  tlie  celling  of  a  neigfabonring  apartment  he 
painted  in  &eeooJ'apitwdeBteQyingth*  Giants;  •  wi«t  whidi  almw, 
aays  Soprani,  is  niiBdent  to  inunortaliie  ttia  auttwr^  wod  to  nnder  tiie 
paiwM  Ttdoabla. 

Taga  retained  to  Rome  after  staying  some  yean  at  Oenoa,  and  was 
mnoh  employed  by  Pope  Fval  III.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  for  life 
of  twen^-&Te  dacata  per  month.  Sliortly  before  Iiis  death  bis  repata- 
tiott  was  so  great  in  Rome  that  nearly  all  the  great  works  in  painting 
ware  eseontod  tinder  liia  direotioa  w  from  his  dedgna,  and  he  waa  ao 
mndk  oooui^  that  he  made  only  the  cartooDa  of  hia  worln,  the 
painting  of  them  being  intrusted  to  hia  seholara  and  owstants,  who 
were  very  nomerons.  By  ineaaaant  application,  combbied  with  intem- 
pwate  habits,  he  hastened  bis  death.  He  died  at  Rome,  October  19, 
1647,  and  was  buried  in  the  Botonda,  where  Bafikelk  and  other  gnat 
paintara  were  buried. 

His  principal  icdioIarB  were  Luzio  Romano,  Haroello  YflDoa^  Qiro- 
lamo  da  Sernumeta,  and  the  Spaniard  Luia  do  Yaigaa.  Cai^^io, 
Bonaaone,  Hollar,  and  others  have  engravad  after  hia  works. 

YAHL,  MARTIN,  a  botanist,  waa  bom  <hi  the  10th  <a  Ootober 
17<9,  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  Having  reedved  hia  preliminary  edwarttoa 
at  Bergen,  he  waa  entered  a  student  of  the  unimalty  of  Copenhagen 
in  1766,  and  resided  in  the  hoiua  of  tS»  Ber.  Hans  Strotm^  a  disUn- 
gni^ed  naturalist.  It  was  here  that  ha  imbibed  hia  taata  tot  botany, 
and  having  lived  at  Copenhagen  two  years,  he  Idt  for  UpiBl»  in  tader 
that  h«  might  study  under  Linntens.  Here  he  became  on«  of  ttie 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  great  botaniat,  and  remained  at 
Upeal  for  five  years.  His  interoonne  however  with  bis  praeeptor  waa 
Btuldenly  interrupted  by  a  domestic  ooonrreaoe,  fbr  "it  was  aoacMly 
to  be  ezpeotedi"  aays  Smith,  '*that  the  dignified  profeasor,  then  in  the 
lenitb  of  bis  prosperity  and  honours,  oould  favourably  regard  the 
Inclination  of  one  of  hia  daughters  for  a  student  who  bad  bis  own 
fortune  to  seek;  nor  is  any  thing  reoorded  of  this  dao^^terirtiiohmi^t 
have  justified  a  romantic  attachment  or  adTsntarooi  pnnnlt  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man." 

In  1779  Yahl  vru  appointed  koturar  at  the  Botanio  Oarden  of 
Copenfa^n,  where,  having  rraoained  three  years,  he  waa  ^p<Mnted 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  undertake  a  scientific  toar,  during  which 
ha  vieited  Hdland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbazy,  Switseriand,  and 
England.  In  these  various  oountriea  be  made  large  oolleetions  of 
plants,  and  vitited  their  principal  musenniB.  Whilst  in  England  he 
waa  in  oonatant  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Sir  J.  &  Smith*  to 
whoae  herbaria  and  libraries  he  had  ooutant  aooan^  and  ha  avaikd 
dimself  extoudvely  of  thia  privilege. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1785,  he  waa  ^lointad  pnfeaaor 
of  natural  history  in  the  university,  and  waa  intrasted  with  the 
oontinuatioD  of  the  'Flora  Danioa,'  alrmdy  commenoed  by  (Eder. 
This  work  was  completed  in  twenty-four  fascicnli,  seven  of  which 
were  done  previoaa  to  its  having  been  nndertaken  by  YaU.  He  made 
several  jouniaya  to  the  coaato  and  monotains  of  Norway  fbr  tiie 
pcrposa  of  getUi^  matoiala  for  this  wwk,  which  was  oompletod  in 
1610.  In  1790  he  oommeneed  a  work  entitled  '  Symboln  Botanicsow' 
It  appeared  in  three  folio  fasoionli,  eaoh  fnsoiculus  containing  twenty- 
five  platea.  The  principal  object  of  this  work  was  to  illustoato 
FotBUl's  diaooveries ;  but  Yahl  gave  desoriptiona  and  drawings  of 
man^  plants  fn»n  hia  own  ooUeotions.  In  1796  he  oommeoced  the 
pnblioation  of  hia  '  Ecla|m  AmarioauB^'  wbioh  waa  a  asqiul  to  the 
*S7nib<^*  and  etmtiatea  of  tbrea  hadcoU  «w«t«tirii^  {n  ^  tliirty 
idatea. 

In  1799  and  1800  the  goveniment  again  paid  bia  ezpensea  in 
vidting  Holland  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  botanical 
^Moimau^  to  enabla  him  to  bring  out  a  great  wot^  which  he  had  in 
ooutamplation  on  Uie  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  On  retuxning  to 
Copenhagen  from  this  visit,  he  was  appcnntad  profiBnor  of  botany  in 
uie  nmversity.  He  lived  to  complete  only  one  Tolome  of  hia  great 
wcvk  entitled  '  Enumeratio  nantarum.'  This  vraa  publiaheid  in  1804  : 
he  died  on  the  24tb  of  December  of  tiie  same  year ;  and  five  mm 
volumes  were  puUiahed  aubacqoMttly.  His  extensive  librwj.  OMt 
rfaUng  of  8000  rolnmea  of  book^  hia  herbariao,  and  mantucript^ 


wen  porehaaad  bythe  king  of  Denmark  fiw  SOOO  dollais  (dboob  6761.}, 
beaidea  an  annoal  pouion  of  400  doUan  to  hia  widow,  and  of  100 
dollars  to  each  of  hia  six  children. 

YaU  ilso  paid  attention  to  aoology :  he  commnnioated  remaika  on 
the  oamivora  to  Guvier,  and  also  a«ne  observations  on  insecta  to 
Fabrioiua,  and  aasistad  in  the  comidetlon  of  the  ■  Zoologia  Dmiaa,'  ■ 
work  that  hod  not  appeared  at  bia  death.  Ho  wu  a  Isaraed  and 
lealouB  botanist,  and  hU  works  will  Tcmain  a  monnment  of  bis  aeeuiato 
acqoaintanoe  with  a  large  portion  of  the  vcgatabla  kingdom.  FoUiis 
a  genus  of  Saxifiagaceoua  plants,  waa  named  in  honour  of  him  bj 
Thunbnrg. 

{Biogr^thie  UnivmdU  ;  SieS.B.  Smith,  in  Rae's  Oifdoprndia.) 

YAILLANT,  FRANCOIS  LE,  WM  bom  in  1768,  at  Faranai&o,  in 
Dntoh  Quiana,  where  hia  bthar,  a  rich  merohant  ud  natife  of  Heti^ 
waa  FMndi  onoaoL  His  parmta  had  a  taato  for  edlecting  otieota  of 
natural  history.  They  were  also  m  the  habit  of  maUog  fraqnent 
exouraims  to  the  leea  settled  parte  of  Uie  colony,  alwaya  earrying  the 
boy  along  with  tbem.  Le  Yaillant  at  an  early  age  had  thus  not  only 
contracted  tiiie  tastes  of  bis  parenU  and  the  habite  of  the  backwoods- 
man, but  at  the  age  of  ten  years  had  acquired  condderabia  expsrieneo 
hi  oolleothig,  and  ananging  after  a  ayatem  of  hia  own,  inaecta  and 
birds.  . 

In  1765  the  bmilj  of  Le  Yaillant  left  Surinam  to  retom  to  Europe. 
Tbey  landed  at  the  Texel,  and  after  apending  aome  time  in  H<dland 

goceeded  to  Hate.  Her«  Le  Yaillant  found  a  freah  stimnlua  to  bis 
vourito  puranita  in  the  ornithological  cabinet  of  M.  B&xsur.  In 
Surinam  be  had  been  aocnstomed  to  dry  and  pissstTS  the  skins  of 
birds  :  he  now  set  himsalt  assiduously  to  aoqoin  the  art  of  preserviog 
the  form  and  attitude  of  lifo  by  stuffing  them.  A  pasidonato  hunter, 
be  tells  OS  that  durii^  a  residoioe  of  two  yean  in  Qermany  and  of 
aeren  in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  he  killed  an  immenae  number  of  birds. 
But  he  had  also  a  taato  for  obaerving  their  habits,  and  spent  wltole 
dayu  and  eren  nigjUs  in  watdunctheoL  TlMse  pursuits  ware  in  bim 
the  <«Minl|[|Man>*  4^  a  passion.  What  plan  of  eduoation  Us  nwanta 
adopted,  or  whether  they  dastbiod  him  for  any  profession,  is  nncoowD. 
The  only  hint  praswrcd  on  this  anbjeot  is  an  incidental  obeervation 
in  his  I^vds,  that  bis  fother  insisted  upon  hjs  aoquirin{|  a  number  of 
lai^agss.  Dutch  lie  spoke  fluently— probably  learnt  udiildhood; 
Qennan  and  EVencb,  it  is  said,  he  also  spoke  weU,  tbough  bis  writingB 
are  allied  by  oritios  to  vrant      idiomatic  pteciaion  of  a  native. 

In  1777  ha  came  to  Pan^  whora  tha  ildi  ooUeotlaaa  of  Urds  and 
the  writings  andoomraisatico  of  nstDraUstast  first  aMfaoted  and  titen 
repelled  him.  He  fait  and  at^owladged  the  genius  of  those  in  wfaoaa 
lumds  observations  saoh  as  he  had  made  aelf-toi^bt  after  the  desultory 
fasfaion  of  an  amateur  had  become  a  soienoa.  He  waa  delighted  with 
the  varied  wealth  of  collectiona  flrom  all  quarters  of  the  world  which 
wore  opened  to  his  inwactioa.  Bat  accustomed  to  pry  into  tlie  baUta 
and  aonomy  <tf  the  Uim  Utd,  tha  mere  eatakf^g  and  dannfying  of 
ddns  ai^  skelstfas  sooa  Deoame  rapolatve  to  mmi  and  the  inaoonrs- 
ciea  of  mere  dcaet  apaculators  nooriBbed  a  perh^w  overweening 
eatimato  of  bis  own  more  living  knowledge.  This  feeling,  his  aports- 
man  babita,  the  pleasant  reoolleotiona  of  liis  boyhood  in  forests  of 
Gniana,  all  oontribnted  to  make  bim  dwell  with  pleasnre  on  the 
pnijoGt  of  ransacking  the  yet  nnexplored  re^na  of  the  earth  in  order 
to  drag  to  public  view  thsir  CBifehsfed  inhtMtsnti.  WlthtUaob^ 
he  quitted  Paris,  unknown  to  Us  firiendi^  In  July,  1780;  Ha  tapaired 
to  Amsterdam,  where  be  formed  an  intimate  aoquaintanoa  with 
Tenuninck ;  and  after  five  montha  apant  in  preIlaI«tionl^  Mobaiked, 
in  Deoamlier,  for  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope,  where  be  arrived  in  March, 
1781. 

Le  YaDUnt  remained  in  the  colony  tiU  Job,  1784.  War  had  jvst 
broken  oat  batwsan  En^and.aad  H^dland;  the  vsnela  at  thaOspa 

Le  YaiQsnt  accompanied  thenL  An  Englisb  squadron  diacovered 
their  place  of  r«fdg^  and  the  captain  of  vbe  ship  on  board  of  which 
Le  Yaillant's  travelling  equipage  waa  embarked,  blew  it  up  to  prevent 
ite  falling  into  the  eoamy  s  hukla.  Le  Yaillant,  tbua  stripped  by  an 
accident  of  all  the  [woperty  be  carried  with  him,  was  hospitably  treated 
by  Uie  oalonilts;  the  fiscal  BosnadvonosdeveiTtbing  that  was  neoas- 
sary  to  fit  Imn  oat  for  the  expedititna  he  eontamplated,  and  the  oUter 
govenunent  officers  did  all  in  thdr  power  to  promote  his  enterprise. 
During  the  three  years  whieb  he  spent  in  the  colony  he  made  two 
principal  exouraions.  In  the  first,  which  occupied  bim  from  the  18th 
of  December,  1781,  to  the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  be  advanced  westward, 
at  no  great  distance  firom  the  ooast,  to  Uie  Qreat  Fiah  riw;  asomded 
ite  moat  weatam  branch  to  the  fhmtiar  a£  the  flraiaqnois  and  Cafflrea 
(apparently  near  to  where  Beaofort  now  atanda),  and  ttom  thenoe 
made  an  exouraion  into  tha  oooutry  of  the  CaSles.  He  returned  by  a 
more  northerly  route  to  Cape  Town.  Hia  second  exonrsioQ  appearsto 
have  commenoed  in  April  1783,  and  lasted  aixteen  mootiis:  in  this 
time  he  advanced  northward  beyond  the  Orange  river — how  far  is 
uncertain,  [ffobably  not  so  for  as  tlie  nua>  which  Labwde  oonstrnoted 
frtnn  his  jonmals  rapiesBnta,  but  farther  tSian  Us  rival  travdleia 
admit.  On  his  return  to  the  Cap^  Le  Yaillant  oontemplatod  a  Toyue 
to  Madagascar,  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea,  and  embayed  for 
Europe  on  the  14th  of  July,  1784.   In  1786  he  retumadto  Paris. 

Le  Yaillant's  first  care  on  istominK  to  Eumie  was  to  anspum  his 
caUnet  and  prepare  Us  joQxnsls  ^^^^^>^^j^^M^  hia 
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fizBt  expedition  from  {he  Cape  wu  pnbliihed  in  1780.  la  1789,  and 
tgtia  in  1795,  efforts  were  made  to  haro  hie  oablnet  pnrohaeed  by 
government,  but  a  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  In  179S  the 
SGoond  part  of  his  Travels  appeared.  The  first  volume  of  the  *  Natural 
History  of  the  Birds  of  Africa '  was  published  the  same  year ;  it  was 
foUowod  at  intervals  by  four  others;  the  sixth  appeared  in  1812;  and 
Le  Yullant  at  bis  death  left  two  additional  volumes  in  manoseript 
The  'Natural  History  of  ParrotB**  in  3  vols.^  was  published  1801-5; 
'The  Natural  History  of  Birds  of  Paradise,'  1801-6;  'The  Natural 
History  of  Contingas,'  1806 ;  '  The  Natural  History  of  Oalaoa,'  1804. 

The  veracity  of  Le  TailLmt  has  been  questioned  by  Barrow  and 
LliflitenstHn,  but  on  vaiy  inanffieient  grounds, — the  loose  statements 
of  oolonists  speaking  from  xoeolleotion  alter  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  or  the  non-appearance  of  a  partioular  horde  at  tbe  place  where 
it  was  met  by  Le  Vaillont  after  a  similar  intervaL  It  may  be  oonoeded 
to  Barrow  that  Le  VaiUant  was  not  an  aooorate  geographer — he  made 
no  ptetenslons  to  the  charaoter.  In  his  omitholo^eal  works  he 
dooribes  the  appearance  and  haUts  of  birds;  in  his  travels  he 
narrates  hU  adventures  while  in  pursuit  of  tiiera.  Hit  aooounts  of 
birds  are  such  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  one  with  whom  It  was  a 
passion  to  follow  them  into  their  most  seduded  hannts  and  watidi  all 
their  actions.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  throvra  light  upon  his 
oharacter,  and  explains  how  he  came  to  be  capable  of  such  persever- 
ing and  minute  observation.  It  is  allowed  by  who  have  had  oppor- 
tiuiHies  of  observing,  that  he  has  described  the  character  of  the 
Hott«ntot  with  perfect  fideHW.  The  narratives  of  Barrow,  Campbell, 
Pringle,  and  the  events  of  later  yean,  show  how  truthful^  be  has 
delineated  the  robust  recklessness  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Ilistakes 
tiien  are  doubtless  many,  but  the  history  of  his  travels  is  essentially 
a  trothfol  book.  It  is  a  sinoere  Csithfhl  reoord  of  his  impreesioas,  of 
tilings  1q  the  light  in  which  he  vievred  them ;  and  the  author  delineatea 
himself  BO  unreeervedly  and  so  unconsciouBly  in  his  eogercess, 
booyanee,  enterprise^  vanity,  warmth  of  affection,  and  unregulated 
enUindasm,  that  it  is  way  to  estimate  Uie  oolouring  effects  of  the 
medium  through  which  ul  objects  are  viewed.  There  is  a  graphic 
power  and  life  in  La  Vaillan^s  aescriptions,  that  give  all  his  writmgs 
the  charm  of  romance. ,  He  is  great  in  the  description  of  an  elephant 
or  rhinoceros  chase :  his  EsithM  monkey  Elees  is  •  most  ftUcitons 
piofcure ;  and  there  is  Bcaroely  a  more  delicate  creation  in  poetry  than 
nia  Qonaqnoi  girl  Narina,  Le  VaiUant  stands  high  in  a  dass  of 
writers,  of  which  St.  Pierre,  Wilson  (tiie  omithologist^  and  Audubon 
nw  ha  ctmudered  the  ^es. 

Neither  Le  Tullant's  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  nor 
his  innoeent  boyish  enthusiasm  foe  that  kmd  of  liber^  whioh  the 
possessor  of  the  wealth  and  acquirements  of  dvilised  life  can  com- 
mand in  a  genial  climate  among  a  rude  and  simple  people^  oould 
enable  him  to  escape  entirely  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
on^  saved  from  tha  guiUotine  by  the  opportune  dea^  of  Robeapierre. 
After  his  liberation  he  retired  to  a  small  property  whioh  he  possessed 
at  La  Neve,  near  Lauzon ;  and  there,  except  at  brief  iDtarvab,  during 
which  he  was  obliged  to  Puis  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
his  works,  he  spent  the  remaining  fhlrty  years  of  his  life.  There  ha 
lived  through  all  the  wars  of  the  BevoIuUon,  hunting  as  oagerly,  and 
with  as  little  distraction  firom  the  turmoil  around  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  among  the  woods  of  Surinam  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cape.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1824. 

(Le  VaiUant,  Toyage  dam  VInUrieur  de  VAfriqae,  and  Second 
Voyage  dans  VlnUrieur  de  FAfrigue^  and  also  incidental  notioes  in  his 
omitholi^cal  works ;  Dnndt  im  Afnm,  by  Bsrrow,  IdohtMMtelD,  and 
Campbell;  BiograpKie  UnhendU.) 

VAJLLANT,  JEAN  FOY,  was  bom  at  Beauvais  on  the  24th  of 
Hay  16S2.  When  only  three  years  old  he  lost  his  &ther,  bnt  ha  was 
edimted  by  an  uncle,  who  irished  his  nephew  to  study  the  law,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  his  auocessor  in  son^e  offices  which  he 
bold.  The  nnole  however,  who  left  all  his  property  to  his  nephew, 
died  at  a  time  when  VaUlant  was  not  jet  oU  enough  to  beoome  his 
lucoeaaor,  and  being  now  in  tbe  poasosafon  of  a  eonndecaUe  fintane, 
he  followed  im  own  inclinations,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicdne,  of  which  ha  was  made  doctor  at  the  itga  of  twenty-four. 
Yaillejit'a  name  has  become  celebrated,  not  for  what  he  did  in  Us  pro- 
fessioD,  but  for  what  ha  did  for  numismatics  :  he  is  one  of  the  flnit 
men  -who  showed  the  importance  of  andent  coins  for  history.  The 
dretunatance  whioh  led  him  to  the  fiurauit  of  thoea  studies  is  related 
as  fallows : — A  fanner  in  ibo  neighbourhood  of  Beanvais,  while 
working  in  his  fields,  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  coine^  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  he  took  them  to  Vaillant,  and 
consnlted  him  about  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  coins.  Vaillant 
looked  at  them  at  first  very  cursorily,  but  on  further  thoughts  his 
cuiioaity  became  excited,  and  he  bepm  examining  them  oarefulfy. 
Tbe  diacoreties  which  m  mada  aflbrded  him  lo  muApteamie  that 
henceforth  he  devoted  near^  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  tUi  branch 
of  antiixait?'.  Some  years  after  Ibis  oceurreDce  he  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Faili^  when  he  heeame  aoqoainted  with  Fiwre  S^uin,  who  had  a 
fine  collection  of  ancient  coins,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  stndy. 
Vaillant  visited  him  frequently,  and  made  also  the  acquaintance  of 
■ereral  other  eminent  meui  who  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed 
extraordinary  talent^  and  more  than  an  oranary  knowledge  of  ancient 
nedala,  until  at  length  he  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Colbert.  This 


minister  was  then  about  removing  the  numismatic  cabinet  of  Oaston 
de  Bourbon  to  Versailles,  and  he  wished  to  increase  It.  He  tiierefore 
commisdoned  VaiUant  to  travel  tiirou^  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Qreeoe,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  ancieot  medals  for  the  king's  cabinet. 
Vaillant  spent  two  years  on  this  journey,  and  ooUerted  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  and  rare  coins,  whioh  made  tiie  o^iinet  of  VeTsalUaa 
one  of  the  moat  splendid  oolleotioas  of  medals  in  Europe.  In  the 
year  1674  Vaillant  published  his  first  work,  on  the  ootos  of  the  Roman 
emperor^  under  the  title  '  Numismata  Imperatomm  Romanorum 
prwstantiora,  h  JnUo  Cesare  ad  Postnmnm  et  Tyrannos,'  of  which  a 
second  and  much  improved  editi<«i  appeared  in  1692,  3  vols.  4to.  The 
last  and  heat  edition  is  that  of  Baldinus,  8  vols.  4to,  Roma,  1748. 
In  the  same  year  in  whitdi  Vaillant  pubUahed  his  first  wm^  ha  was 
sent  oat  a  second  time  by  Colbert  in  search  after  andlmt  ooins.  He 
embarked  at  UarseiUe  for  Romet  but  on  the  second  day  after  leaving 
the  port  the  Fiench  vessel  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and 
all  persons  on  board  wan  taken  to  Algiers  as  aUvesL  VaiUant  was 
kept  in  slavery  for  upwards  of  four  mon^s,  until,  after  some  energetic 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  EVench  governmrat,  he  was  rostoiad 
to  freedom.  After  having  recovered  a  number  of  gold  coins  whioh 
the  Algerines  had  taken  from  him,  he  embarked  for  Harare.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  voyage  the  vessel  was  again  pursued  by  a 
corsair,  and  when  Vaillant  saw  that  the  danger  became  threatenta|t 
he  resolved  to  seoon  at  least  his  gold  medals,  and  he  swaUowed  them. 
However,  a  sudden  change  of  tiie  wind  delivend  the  vessel  from  the 
enemy,  and  after  seveial  adventures  it  was  thrown  among  the  sands  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Rhdae.  Vaillant  got  on  ebon  in  a  MB,  bnt 
suffered  veiy  much  ftom  tha  medals  tiU  he  was  relieved  of  them. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  sent  out  on  a  third  expedition,  during 
which  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and  several  parts  of  Asia.  His 
exertions  wen  richly  nwudad;  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1680,  and 
brought  with  him  a  very  laiKe  ooUeotton  of  ooins,  which  wan  aoain 
incorporated  in  the  king's  cabinet,  the  whole  arrangemrat  ttt  ^msAi 
was  now  intrusted  to  him.  Immediately  after  his  return  he  was 
ohiefi^  occupied  with  studying  tiie  coins  and  tiie  history  of  the  Seleu- 
oid»  in  Syria,  and  in  1681  he  published  the  results  of  his  labours  in 
his  'Seleuddsrum  Imperinm,  sen  Historia  Regum  Syrise  ad  fidem 
Numiamatam  aoonnniodata,'  1  vol  4ta  The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  VaUlant  spent  at  Fari^  in  the  uninterrupted  study  of 
matics  and  the  compoution  of  his  WDiks,  During  this  period  he  also 
paid  a  visit  to  England  to  see  the  most  valnable  coUeotions  of  medals. 
Xn  1702,  when  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  Vaillant  was  m>de  a  member,  and  ao«i  after  a  pemdonair 
of  it.   He  died  on  the  23rd  of  Octobw  1706. 

In  estimating  tiie  merits  of  Vaillant,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
cultivated  nnmiamaUcs  at  a  tilme  when  the  subject  was  yet  m  its 
iofancy,  and  Ida  labours,  if  estimated  under  these  drcomstancea,  an 
highly  meritorious.  Although  most  of  his  works  have  been  snpsr- 
seded  by  the  more  recent  investigationB  of  Eickhel,  Sestinl,  and  others, 
some  an  stUl  of  great  value.  Besides  thow  mentioned  above,  the 
fbUowing  works  deserve  notice  'Numismata  terea  Imperatomm 
at  Oasarum  tn  Colonii^  Hnnhdinis,  et  UrMhus  jun  Latio  (hnutis,  ex 
omni  Uodulo  peronssa,*  8  vols,  foh,  Pu^  1688  ;  2,  '  Numismata 
Imperatomm  et  Csssaram  h  Popnlia  Bomansa  ditionis  Qrace  loquentt 
bos  ex  omni  Modulo  percussa,'  4to,  Paris,  1698,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  fol.,  1700 ;  S, '  Historia 
Ptolemcsonun,  .^igypti  Regnm,  ad  fidem  Numismatnm  acoommodata^' 
foL,  Amsterdam,  1701 ;  4,  *  Nummi  Antiqul  Familiarum  Romanamm 
p^)atais  Ksternetatiimihua  iUustnti,'  2  vda.  fol,  Amsterdam,  1703. 
Aftn  his  deaui  then  qtpeared— f,  'Arsaeidarnm  imperium,  sive 
Regum  Parthoram  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatnm  aooommodat^' 
4to,  Paris,  1725;  and  6,  '  Aehamenidaram  Imperium,  sive  Bagom 
Ponti,  BoBphori,  Thiaoite,  et  Bitbynise  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatum 
acoommodata,'  4to,  Paris,  1726.  The '  Htfmoires  de  I'Aoad^le  des 
InsoriptionaetBeUesLettns'  also  oontain  several  mtenstioK  papers 
hy  VaUlant 

VAILLANT,  JBAN  FRANCOIS  FOT,  a  son  of  tiie  oebbrated 
numismatist,  Jean  Foy  VaUlan^  was  bom  at  Some  on  the  17th  of 
February  1665,  when  his  father  was  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  eel- 
looting  ancient  coins.  At  the  age  of  throe  years  he  was  brou^t  to 
Beauvais,  and  at  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Pnni. 
His  father  wished  him  to  foUow  the  medical  professlM),  but  at  the 
same  time  made  Um  fitmiUar  wltii  numismatios,  and  usnaUy  took  Mm 
with  him  to  the  royal  oaUnet  of  medals  during  the  time  that  ha  was 
enga^  in  arranging  them.  Toung  VaUlant  accompanied  his  father 
on  bM  visit  to  Rnglaod,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  began  serioudj 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  of  which  he  vras  made  a 
doctor  In  169L  His  reputation  as  a  numismatist  however  appears  to 
have  bean  much  greater  than  that  as  a  pt^uclan,  and  in  1702  he  was 
mada  a  mambw  of  the  Academy  of  Inseription^  to  tha  '  lUmtAres '  of 
which  he  oontributed  several  papers  on  antiquarian  and  numismatic 
sulfieat^  which  raised  neat  expectations,  and  show  that  lie  would  per- 
il^ have  surpassed  his  father  had  his  lifh  been  spend  longer.  He 
died  on  tiie  17th  of  November  1708,  in  oonaeqaence  of  a  fiJl  which 
produced  an  abecess  in  his  head.  The  only  medical  noA  of  VaUlant 
is  a  tnatbe  on  the  virtues  of  coffee, 

(NiBfem.  Jffsutrw  det  Sommei  JBlmfrehJ, 
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TAILLANT,  SBBASTIAN,  botaniat,  waa  bora  ob  th*  fiftth  of 
Hay  1680,  at  Vigoy,  near  FMiti^  being  tba  oldwt  iod  of  •  dinh 
keeper  iu  tiiab  town.  At  a  very  aazly  aga  ha  aoquirad  a  taita  for 
botany,  and  vban  only  yaaia  old  had  made  a  ooUeotion  of  the  wild 
pluita  of  tba  coontryf  vlti<Ai  be  oulUvated  in  bis  father's  gardes.  Bat 
ais  &tber,  feariog  tbat  his  lore  of  plants  vould  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
directed  his  attanuoQ  duriDg  bia  leisure  hours  to  muiie;  and  ao  gr«ai 
was  bis  progresa  oa  the  otgan,  that,  at  the  age  <^  alevati,  on  his  ioto 
dying,  be  was  appointed  organist  in  bia  plsM  in  the  Benediotine  con* 
Tant  (tf  Si  Maoloud.  He  also  was  diatiogiiished  \^  hia  attention  to 
Us  BODaial  studies  a*  the  gtaoimaraohoQl  of  Fontoiae.  He  woa  aftar- 
waida  appointed  resident  organist  in  a  nuonery  near  bia  native  town, 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  medicine,  be  took  every 
<^portunity  to  visit  the  siok  in  a  neigbbcniring  public  hospital.  H^ 
progrew  in  anatomical  and  medical  reading  having  been  great*  ha  wm 
•ppointad  asiiitant'aiirgaon  to  the  bospitu.  At  the  age  of  ninetoen 
w left  this  position  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  ai  Bvrenx*  in  Nor 
ound^;  and  having  been  introduced  to  tbe  Marqais  de  Gorilla  a 
eaptun  of  the  royal  fusileers,  he  was  appointed  by  bim  snrgeon  to  bis 
company,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  In  this  position  be  was  present 
•t  the  bittle  of  Fleoriis*  where  his  patron  having  been  killed,  he  left 
the  army  and  oama  to  Faria  in  IQfil.  His  intention  was  still  farther 
to  punne  uiedi(uiu»  bat  in  tbe  eoona  of  hia  atndiea  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Toomefort,  who  was  then  at  the  hel|;ht  of  hia  popularity 
as  a  botonioal  teacher.  His  long^forgotten  passitm  for  plaata  again 
brfdce  forth,  and  be  resolved  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  atudy 
of  botany.  The  period  was  favourable  for  this  determination;  tba  genius 
of  Tournefort  had  just  abed  a  loilliant  light  on  many  of  tbe  obscure 
deparimenta  of  botany,  which  serred  to  ahow  how  mneh  waa  yet  to 
be  dona.  VdUant  soon  gained  the  friendabip  of  Tonrntfort  and  waa 
afterwards  introduced  to  H.  Fagon,  firat  pbysiciao  to  the  king,  and 
professor  of  botany  and  subdemonatrator  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du 
BoL  Fagon  made  bim  bis  secretary,  and  appointed  bim,  under  him- 
self, a  diMotor  of  the  Jardin  du  Boi,  and,  in  1708,  resigned  in  lus 
Iftvoor  bis  profeasorahip  and  aubdemonstratorahip)  situations  wbu^ 
Tonmefort  was  known  to  have  been  anxioui  to  obtain.  Soon  after 
bis  appointment  to  these  positions,  many  hnprovaments  wen  made  in 
the  gardena,  and  Yoillant  was  oommiaaioned  by  tbe  king  to  form  a 
museum  of  materia  medica.  In  1716  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
Academy  of  Sdenoes,  an  bononr  which  he  had  never  sought^  and 
which  be  at  firat  refused  to  acoept. 

Aa  a  lecturer  Vaillant  waa  auoceaafuL  and  for  many  yeera  be  did 
little  else  than  puldidh  his  views  throDgh  tita  medium  of  us  laoUuea. 
Although  a  pupil,  an  admirer,  and  a  friend  of  Toumtfort,  he  was 
opposed  to  many  of  lua  viewa,  and  espeeially  the  aystem  on  wbitdi  be 
bad  arranged  tbe  ratable  kingdom ;  and  in  1721  he  read  before  Uie 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  criticism  on  tbe  method  of  Tournefort,  which 
was  published  in  tbe  Uemoira  of  tiu  Academy  for  1723.  He  did  not 
however  succeed  in  eatablishing  any  claaaifieation  of  his  own ;  and  it 
is  not  probably  even  if  be  had  Urea  to  have  oanied  oat  hia  own  Tiewi 
on  nstematic  botany,  tbat  be  would  have  produced  a  system  that 
could  have  aupplanted  the  one  which  waa  the  bans  of  tbe  'Inatitu- 
tiones  Rei  Berbarite,'  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  laboun 
of  Adanson,  the  Juasieua,  and  De  Candolle.  Tbe  most  snooeasful 
poiUona  of  bis  oritioiama  directed  against  Tournefort  were  those  with 
regard  to  the  functiona  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  wbU>b  Toomefort 
looked  upon  aa  only  exoietoiy  organs,  and  held  to  be  of  Ten  aaoond' 
ary  importance  in  the  atrocture  of  the  flower.  Vaillant  pnbiiahed  his 
viewa  on  this  aubject  In  a  paper,  entitled  '  Sermo  de  Struotura  Floram, 
horum  differentia  usuque  partium  eos  constituentium,'  &c,  Leyden, 
1718.  It  waa  also  published  at  the  same  time  in  French.  Between 
the  years  1719  and  1722  he  read  several  papers  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciencaa  on  tbe  genera  and  specieB  of  the  uatural  order  Compoaitee, 
which  were  very  valuable  contributions  towards  tbe  elucidation  of 
the  atrnoture  la  that  difficult  order  of  planta.  He  did  not  pnblish 
remarks  on  the  foreign  species  of  other  ordera,  but  8ir  J,  S.  Smith 
atatea  that  the  remarks  in  bia  Herbarium,  preserved  at  Paris,  "  display 
aatoniahing  inataoces  of  his  profound  knowledge  and  acute  judgment 
with  reapeot  to  the  genera,  apeoiea,  and  aynooymes  of  planta." 

Taillant  bad  evidently  during  hie  life  been  preparing  for  some  great 
work,  but  btfore  be  bad  arranged  hia  materiak  be  was  attacked  with 
tbe  symptoms  of  pulmonary  oonsumption,  whioh  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don his  deaign.  Tbero  was  one  work  however  on  which  he  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  and  which  he  was  aozioua  to  have 
published^  and  tbat  waa  on  the  plants  growing  around  Faria.  Toume- 
xort  had,  in  his '  Hiatuy  of  Flants  which  grow  in  tba  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,'  attempted  the  same  thing ;  but  this  was  admitted  to  be  the 
least  succeasful  of  bia  efforts,  and  Vaillant  obtained  for  his  work  the 
aaaiatance  of  Aubriet,  the  first  botanical  draughtsman  of  (be  day,  who 
hod  made  upwards  of  300  drawings :  the  descriptions  of  all  the  apeciea 
were  very  carefully  made,  with  an  accurate  account  of  tbe  synoaymea, 
in  which  Toumefort's  work  was  very  de&cieut ;  and,  in  addition,  be 
had  also  examined  to  aonw  extent  the  oiyptogamio  plants  Finding 
^t  he  eonld  not  publish  this  work  before  bis  daatit,  he  wrote  to 
the  celebrated  Boerhiave.  requesting  tbat  he  would  consent  to  publi^ 
[t :  a  negociation  was  carried  on  between  the  two  by  means  of  our 
countryman  Dr.  WilUam  Sherard  [SHiaaBD,  Wnuaxl  and  ended  in 
tiM  oooaent  of  Boerbaave  to  publish  the  work.   VaiUaa^  having  bean 


thUBzeiUafad  of  thit last  earthlr  anxiety,  prepared  eompoaadfyibr  Us 
death,  which  took  place  on  bia  urtb-day,  SCay  26,  1732, 

The  poithamons  work,  entitled  'Botanicon  Parisiense,'  waa  published 
at  Leyden  in  1727,  forming  a  large  folio  with  33  plates,  confadning 
between  300  and  400  figurea  of  plants.  The  figures  are  unooloured, 
and  tbe  plants  are  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  manner.  The  ilnfinHV) 
of  the  apacies  ia  in  Latin;  the  rest  of  the  text  ia  in  French. 

Vaillant  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  integritT.  Hia 
botanical  works  display  the  accuracy  and  originality  of  hia  nund,  and 
it  is  probable  that  bad  not  hia  plana  been  too  gigantic  for  bia 
enfeebled  constitution  and  tbe  abortneea  of  bis  life,  be  would  ham 
left  bebiod  him  more  abundant  proofs  of  bia  genius.  He  began  to 
tread  in  the  path  which  was  eo  BucoessfuUy  followed  up  by  Linnseua  ; 
and  bia  attempt  at  improving  the  nomenclature  of  botany  ia  an 
indication  oi  his  peroeptioa  of  the  neeesaity  of  that  change  whuh  waa 
•fleeted  by  the  Bubaequenteflbrts  of  Linnseua.  He  was  alao  one  of  those 
who,  before  the  time  of  Linmeua,  distinctly  taught  and  upheld  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbe  sexuality  of  plants.  He  has  been  sometimes  censured 
for  bis  attacks  on  Tournefort,  but  these  were  directed,  not  towards 
the  man,  for  whom  be  entertained  a  profound  regard,  but  towards 
what  he  deemed  lus  errors.  When  bia  friend  and  patron  Fagon  was 
on  his  death  bed,  Vaillant  was  unremitting  in  bis  attenUmu  tJuoogb- 
out  a  palnfol  diiaue;  and  when  preswd  to  reodve  a  sinecure  unwr 
government  enjoyed  by  Fagon,  aa  a  reward  for  his  attentiona,  he 
refnaed.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  o&prinfp  The  genua  VaUlmUia  of 
Do  Candolle  waa  named  in  honour  of  bim. 

(Biechoff,  Z«Ar&ucA  der  Botanik;  Haller,  JBH.  Sot.;  Bug.  Univ./ 
Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  in  Bees's  Ch/clopiedia. 

VAILLANT,  WALLBRANT,  a  distbgniahad  portrait  painter,  waa 
bom  at  I411e  in  1623,  and  was  the  piwil  of  Erasmus  Quellinua,  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  the  portnut  of  tbe  Emperor  Leopold  L  at 
Frankfurt,  and  many  of  the  people  of  hia  court.  He  subsequent^ 
went  with  Marshal  Grammont  to  Paris,  and  was  there  equally  distin- 
guiabed  by  tbe  French  court  After  having  anuaaed  comflderaMa 
nchea  he  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1677. 

Valiant  wu  employed  in  16S6  at  Bnuaela  by  Aduoe  Rnpezt  to 
assist  him  in  executiog  some  platea  in  the  new  method  of  mezaotinto 
engraving  then  communicated  to  tbe  Prince  by  Siegen  [Sseokh,  Ldd- 
WIQ  toh].  Aa  Vaillant  is  the  first  artist  who  engraved  in  this  style, 
bis  prints  have  more  than  ordinary  interesL  Among  these  are  two 
portraits  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  which  is  inscribed — Prina  Robbert, 
vinder  van  de  Swarte  Prent  Eonst,  which  is  one  of  tba  prindpal 
OBOBBB  oC  Siagen'a  b^g  ao  long  deprived  of  the  merit  of  hia  invention. 

VaUlant  had  four  youoger  brothers,  who  were  all  painters  or 
engravers  and  bia  pupila. 

VAKHTANG,  the  name  of  aeveral  kings  of  Georgia. 

Vakhtako  TBS  FiEis7,  sumamed  Goer  Aalan,  was,  according  to  tba 
chronioles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-third  kitu  of  that  country,  and  a 
descendant  of  Sapor  tbe  Firsts  king  of  Persia,  who  ascended  tho 
throne  hi  Aji.  S38,  and  having  conquered  Iberia,  pve  it  to  his  son 
Uirian,  who  founded  the  third  dynaaty  of  Qeo^ja.  Vafchtang  the 
Firat  died  about  the  end  of  the  5tb  century.  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  extended  the  frontiera  of  bis  empire,  and  strengthened  them  by 
tbe  construction  of  many  fortreaaea.  The  Georgian  ohroniolea  of 
that  period  are  however  very  unoartain,  and  contain  much  fable 
miogled  with  truth. 

VAXBTana  TBS  Sbcokd,  of  the  dynae^  of  BagraUdea^  asoended 
tbe  throne  of  bia  country  in  1289,  with  tlw  consent  of  the  Hongob, 
whole  dominion  at  thai  time  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Ho 
died  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  r^jtetted  "by  his  sabjeoti  on  aooount 
of  bia  virtues. 

VAKHTANa  TBS  Thied,  of  the  Same  dynaaj^  as  tbe  second  of  the 
same  name,  asoended  tbe  throne  in  1801.  The  Mongola  wishing  to 
oompel  him  and  hia  nation  to  embrace  Hohammodanism,  be  went  to 
the  court  of  tbe  fcbui,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  denat  from  his  design 
against  the  Christians  of  Gtoonjlfc  He  did  not  atuoeed  in  his  oly'eo^ 
was  imprisoned,  and  afterwaida  murdered  in  1304.  He  ia  revered  as 
a  martyr. 

VAKBTAira  TBB  FouBTH  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty  as  the 
preceding.  He  auooeeded  hia  &tber,  Alexander,  who  became  a  monk 
In  1442.  Having  granted  several  ^vincoa  to  hia  younger  brothen, 
who  governed  tnam  as  bis  vassals,  he  assumed 'the  title  of  king  of 
kings.   He  died  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  without  issue. 

Vakhtanq  thb  Futh,  king  of  Kartii,  (one  of  the  provinoes  into 
which  Georgia  was  divided)  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Shah 
Kawaa,  wliich  be  assumed  on  being  obliged  outvrardlyto  conform  to 
Uobanuuedanism.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1665.  He  lived  a  long 
time  in  Perais,  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  tbe  Second,  with  whom  he 
ei^oyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  &vouraUe  circumatancea 
enabled  him  to  reunite  under  bia  dominion,  with  the  approbation  of 
tite  Shah  of  Perua,  the  di^ointed  part  of  Georgia,  and  this  oountty 
enjoyed  under  his  rale  a  repose  of  which  it  bad  been  long  deprived. 
He  died  in  167%  having  dunag  his  liCstinu  divided  his  doi&dona 
between  his  two  sons. 

Vakhtano  thb  Sixth,  the  legjslatot  of  Georgia,  aad  the  grandson 
of  tbe  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  Eartli  in  1703,  after  his 
brother  Ehosrew,  who  had  become  a  Mobammedao,  udjuiife;^^ 
libtima  of  hia  &ther  Im,  who  i^f^llM^lkSiWJ^raV 
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iaram«d  the  goTarnmant  ia  the  name  of  bin  father,  aod  went  to  the 
court  of  Fente  ia  order  to  obtain  the  ooDfinaation  of  his  dignit;. 
The  8h«h  wonld  not  gMut  the  eonflrmatlon,  ezeept  on  oonditbai  of 
Vakhtaug  etobiatfaig  HidwmniedBalsm,  wbidi  haTing  nfaiod  to  do* 
ho  wu  Imprieooed,  and  his  brother  Jesae,  who  eompUed  with  the 
•oodltien,  was  put  In  his  plaoe.  Jesse  goTemed  KartU  two  years, 
during  whiob-it  suffered  from  i&tentsi  troubles  and  the  inroads  of  the 
hmgma,  Yakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  this  time  at 
IspabaD,  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  country,  out- 
trudly  to  oonform  to  Mohamoaedaiilim.  He  thus  oonoillated  the 
Bbab,  who  DtnniDabed  Yakhtaog  Us  rirdar,  ind  appointed  him 
gOTemor  of  the  province  of  Azerbljan,  and  sent  his  eon  Bakar  to 
flovem  EartU,  whence  Jesse,  having  abjured  the  Islam,  had  retired. 
Vakhtang  remidned  levea  yesrs  in  Persia  before  he  wss  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  oonntry.  His  first  care  was  to  improve  the  laws 
and  the  state  of  religion.  He  therefore  assembled  euah  learned  men 
as  be  eould  And,  trsnsUtsd  firam  the  Greek  the  statutes  of  ihe  Emperor 
Leo  the  FbiloMphw,  accommodated  them  to  the  regulations  of  dif- 
ferent Armenian  and  Qeorgfan  kings,  added  to  them  seTeral  of  his 
own,  and  thus  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  his  name.  He  algo 
undertook  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  wbioh  had  been,  sa  it  is  belicTed, 
tran^ated  as  early  u  the  4th  eentary  from  the  Qreek  into  the 
Qeoi^ian,  and  eorreoted  in  the  11th  by  three  Georgian  prinoes,  monks 
of  the  Iberian  eooveut  on  Monnt  Athoa.  This  -renlon,  bdng  eo^ 
rnpted  by  sueeesBiTe  copyistst  required  great  emendaUons:  the 
version  of  the  books  of  the  Eoole^astioaa  and  of  the  Maccabees  had 
been  entirely  losL  These  were  however  supplied  before  the  printing 
was  underUiken,  by  Vakhtang'a  nncle,  Archil,  king  of  ImiriUa,  who, 
being  expelled  from  his  conn^,  died  in  Roasis.  Yak  htang  established 
at  Tiflis  a  priDting-preas,  and  printed  the  Qospela,  the  Acta,  the  Psalms, 
and  aevnal  Ihin-^  and  prayer-books;  but  the  omtrt  of  Perai%  per- 
odviog  that  TiDthtangb  Instead  of  foUowiag  the  Koran,  promoted 
CSiristumi^,  sent  an  army  against  him.  vakhtang,  after  having 
defmded  himself  for  some  time  at  Tiflis,  was  floally  expelled ;  his 
printing  ettablisbment  aod  oil  th%  published  books  which  could  be 
foond  were  destroyed ;  and  his  brother  Coostantine,  who  had  become 
»  Ifohammedan,  was  established  in  his  place.  Vakhtang  called  the 
Turks  to  his  asriatance,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Saltan ; 
bat  these  proteotora  having  ooeupied  the  country,  gave  the  throne  to 
his  brother  Jesse,  who  again  became  a  Mohammedan. 

In  the  invarions  and  wsrs  between  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Af- 
ghan^ three-foarths  of  the  population  of  Qeorgia  were  destroyed; 
and  Vakhtang,  after  having  wandered  a  long  time  with  his  most 
ftiUifbl  adherents  in  the  mountain^  sooght  protection  from  Peter  the 
Orea^  who  invited  bfm  to  Russia.  Vakhtang  went  to  Rosiia,  fai  1730, 
with  his  fcmily,  five  bishtm^  and  many  Inferior  elngy  of  Oeorgia. 
Patar  had  jnst  died,  but  bu  suooeesor,  Catherine  the  l^t,  granted 
Vakhtang  a  large  pension  and  ooniiderable  estates.  Vakhtang  resided 
in  Russia  till  17S4,  but  in  that  year  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  dominions  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Th» 
empress  Anna  consented  to  Yakhtang's  project,  but  gave  him  In- 
atnielinia  how  to  aot  In  Persia,  and  in  what  manner  be  should  induce 
tiw  Georgians  as  well  as  the  Cauosiian  higblaoders  to  enter  the 
Russian  service,  in  order  to  bring  abont  their  entire  sabmisslon  to 
the  anthorl^  of  Russia.  Vakhtang  started  for  his  diploraatie  journey. 
In  oompany  with  a  Russian  general,  but  fell  111  en  Us  way,  and  died  at 
Aalnkhan.  His  desoendanta  exist  to  the  preaent  day  in  Bni^  under 
the  name  of  the  Gemf^  (Qruainski)  princes. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth  was  a  man  of  oonddenble  talents  and  attain- 
niants,  whioh  is  shown  by  bis  engaging  in  literary  pursuits  amidst  all 
the  troubles  with  wbleh  his  lite  was  agitated.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Kaztll,  wMoh  ii  eonddered  to  contidn  very  important  materials  for  the 
histoiy  ofQeoi|ja,aBd  is  kBOwnnnder  thenameof  the'Chronieleof 
Yakmagtfae  SixuL'  Oneuannseript  copy  of  tUacdmntele  aziats  at 
Rome,  aod  anotiier  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Rnmlonsoff  Museum. 
DasGoignea  employed  It  for  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Geonia  in  bis 
'Hiatoire  das  Huni^'  fto,  It  baa  ben  also  mantionBd  liy  Onldenstadt 
and  EUprotb. 

(Klaprcrtti,  TaSUm»  du  Otautmi  tnagdoftiietA  iXeUuurf  <tf  St. 

^lKHUSTA,  a  natnral  son  of  Yakhtans  tba  Sixth,  king  of  EarUi 
(Geot^U,  He  completed,  with  his  brother,  Prince  Bokar,  the  printing 
of  tha  ffiUfl  in  Gaocgian,  whidi  hod  been  only  parUy  done  nj  their 
ftiAer,  Yakhtaog  tha  Sixth.  He  established  for  that  pnrpose,  in  his 
house  near  Moscow,  a  printiog-preas,  taught  the  art  of  printing  to 
several  Georgian  olorgymen,  aod  completed  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  tha  Isngmge  of  his  oonntry  in  1748.  The  printing-press  was 
afterwards  traiufsrred  to  MoaooVf  where  aBraral  religious  works  In 
Qeorglaa  wan  piinted.  Yakhusta  wrote  a  Uitory  of  Qeo^i%  which 
still  tentaina  in  msnnseript 

YALCKBNABR,  LUDWIG  EASPAB,  a  oelebrated  Dntob  sohoUr, 
VBsbtvain  1715  atLeeuwardeolnFriesland.  He  studied  at  Praneker, 
snd  although  ha  had  chosen  philology  as  his  department,  he  devoted 
eoMldeocable  time  to  philosophy  aod  theology.  After  the  completion 
irfhtastodias  hewasfar  a  time  master  in  a  school,  until,  in  17il,  he 
ma  i^olntad  profiaaor  ol  Grask  at  Franekw,  in  the  plaoe  of  Hem* 
atarhoia.  In  1T6S  he  obtained  the  profesunlrip  of  .Greek  and  of 
■thomlugj  III  Ihn  iinliwsllj  iif  Lsgrdsn^whiebeffioehehaldnntilhia 


death  March  IS,  1785.  The  life  of  Yalckenaer.  like  that  of  most 
soholars,  preaente  few  ini^dents  worthy  of  note,  and  all  tiiot  we  ota 
say  of  Um  is  tiut  he  was  a  veiy  modest  man,  and  oonbibuted  grei^ 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  univeroity  of  Leyden.  Ha 
possessed  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  matters  connected  with 
antiqnity,  but  the  department  in  which  he  excelled  was  tiis  critltul 
and  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  laoguage;  and  what  he  boa 
done  in  this  respect  partly  in  his  editions  of  Greek  writers  and  partiy 
in  separate  dissertations,  has  secured  him  a  distingnidied  plaea  among 
the  iilostrlona  scholars  of  his  country.  Among  his  editions  of  GresK 
authors,  the  following  deserve  espedal  noUoe: — 1.  The  work  of  tiie 
grammarian  Ammonias,  'De  Diflerentia  adBntum  Yooabalomm,*  to 
which  are  added  some  other  ancient  grammatical  works,  Ijeyden, 
4to,  1739  (reprinted  with  some  additions  at  Leipeig,  8vo,  1832) ;  2,  the 
'FboenisBEe'  of  Euripides,  with  a  very  excellent  commentaiy,  the 
Qreek  scholia,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  H.  Orotius,  Fraoeker,  4to^ 
1766  (reprinted  at  Leyden  In  *t»,  1B09,  and  at  Leipzig,  3  vols.,  Svo^ 
1884) ;  8,  the  '  Hippolytus '  of  Baripides,  with  a  Latin  ttmnslation  by 
Ratallerus,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  Leyden,  4to,  1768  (reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  6to,  182S) ;  4,  the '  Idyls '  of  Theocritus,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Wetstein,  Leyden,  fivo,  1773.  Tha  commentary,  eepeoially  that  on 
the  idyl  called  the  '  AdoniOKuSai,*  Is  fall  of  the  most  exquisite  gramma- 
tical remarks.  Yalckabaai  also  vrrote  notes  on  other  writers,  snob  as 
Herodotus  and  Callimaehtt^  whi^  were  inserted  in  the  ediUoaaef 
others.  Those  on  Herodotus  are  oontained  In  the  editions  of  WeanV 
ingond  BchwelgbaHsen  Among  his  separate  treatises,  his  'IMatribe 
in  Euripldis  Perdltorum  Dramatum  Reliquiao,'  which  is  oontained  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Hlppolytus,'  was  printed  separately  at  Leipzig,  8vo, 
1834.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  masterly  treatlsea  ever  written  on 
matters  of  antiqai^,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  scholar.  Hii 
smaller  essqw  ware  ooUected  and  published  at  Ldpzig,  in  S  vola. 
Svo.1808. 

YALCKENAER,  JAN,  the  only  son  of  Ludwlg  Easpar  Yalcknaer, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  1759.  He  studied  jurispmdenoe  in  the  univer- 
sity of  I^eydsn,  and  was  afterwords  appointed  professor  of  the  same 
department  in  the  university  of  Franeker.  His  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  and  still  more  his  political  sentlmenti^  for  he  was 
one  of  the  leadwa  ot  the  anU-Omage  potty,  proeorad  him  in  1787  the 
pnrflelswaUp  of  jorisprudentn  in  the  onivarrity  of  Utreohi  But  In 
the  same  ynr  the  rights  and  olalms  of  the  hereditary  Stadtholder  of 
tiie  Netherlands,  Willism  V.,  were  victorionsly  established  by  the 
armed  assistance  of  Prussia,  and  Yolokenaer  was  obliged  to  quit 
Holland.  The  Datoh  patriots,  to  whom  Valokenaer  belonged,  were 
only  intimidated,  but  not  annihilated.  Tbey  looked  to  Pnmoe  for 
support,  and  on  the  8tii  of  February  17B3,  Yoolkenaer,  togethw  with 
oUwr  reprsaentatives  of  the  patriots,  presented  Itimsdlf  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  Frauoe,  and  requested  them  to  send  an  army 
into  Holland  to  support  the  party  of  the  patriots.  In  1796  a  French 
army  under  Picbeg^  made  its  appearonoe  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Yalckenaer  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed  professor  of  public 
law  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  now  started  a  patriotic  joum^ 
oalled  '  The  Advocate  of  Bataviao  Liberty,'  which  however  did  not  last 
long,  for  id  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1796  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  tiie  Batavian  republio  to  Spain.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  1790, 
bat  was  sent  again  In  the  same  year  as  minister  plenipotentia]7  to  the 
court  of  Madrid.  He  remained  there  till  1801,  and  after  bla  return 
he  witiidtaw  for  a  time  altogethw  from  nubllo  life.  But  soon  after 
be  waa  aent  on  a  speoial  mission  to  Berlin,  to  settle  aoma  financial 
mattens  wbiob  however  had  not  the  result  wbioh  vrss  anticipated. 
On  the  16tii  of  March  1810,  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  HoUsad,  sent 
ValckenaCT  on  a  misrion  to  Napoleon,  to  avert  a  ruptore  wlUi  the 
French  emperor,  and  to  preveni^  If  ponibl^  the  oontnoplated  Inoor- 
poration  of  the  Netheriands  witfi  FMnee^  A  few  months  later  Louis 
NqKileon  abdicated,  and  the  events  which  followed  Indnoed  Yald»> 
aaer  to  withdraw  from  pnbUo  llfe^  Hespant  the  ramaindn'of  hia  daya 
in  study  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  a  select  circle  of 
friends,  partiy  at  Amstwdam  and  partly  at  his  ooaotry-seat  near 
Haarlem,  where  he  died  on  the  25tfa  of  January  1881,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-twa  Valokenaer  was  an  able  politician  and  statesman,  but  ha 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  nearly  all  the  plans  tot  which  he  bad 
stmgglad  thwarted  by  the  dmumstanoea  of  the  tima  He  wnte 
several  political  pamphleto,  which  have  been  pndsed  for  tbe  aound- 
neas  of  their  arguments  and  the  aloqaenoe  with  which  they  ore 
treated. 

VALDES,  JUAN,  or  VALDESSO,  GIOVANNI,  a  native  of  Spain, 
studied  law,  was  employed  in  several  missions  1^  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  appears  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  retire- 
ment at  Naplea.  He  died  in  1540.  He  carried  from  Germany  to 
Italy  BBvetal  works  of  Ifolanehtbon  and  otiier  refonnets,  and  adopted 
several  opinions  condemned  by  tha  Roman  (^tholio  Church,  to  whioh 
he  converted  some  of  his  familiar  friends.  Neither  Valdes  nor  any 
of  his  disciples  du^^g  his  lifs  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman 
communion ;  and  he  remained  unmolested  on  account  of  his  opinions; 
although  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  known.  A  rimilar  spirit 
of  negative  or  latent  heresy  ptevuled  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  at  Bologna,  Paduk  and  Yioeiiji%  In 
1543  the  Itauim  governments,  especiaUy  that  ^^Mit^wt  A» 
alarm,  and  the  friandi  of  YddsB  w#4^gBe9l$p  lril4dyA^V 
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liu  bMD  cbiiinMl  th«  Sodslui^  bat  it  li  dlfflonlt  ttom  the  few 
vftrkB  attributed  to  hhn,  and  pabliahed  aftw  Ua  death,  to  glean  what 
his  doctrinal  ophiiosa  leally  were.  That  which  waa  pobluhed  at 
Baael  in  1550,  wiUi  tho  title  'Le  oento  died  Consld^aioDi  del  3. 
Qioranni  Vaideaw,  nelle  quali  ei  rogioQft  delle  Coee  pin  atili,  pia 
oeceaearii,  e  pia  perfette  della  Cristiana  Frofesaione/  oonnata  of  com- 
mantariea  on  the  goapela  of  St.  Hattbew  and  St  John,  the  Epiitle  to 
the  Romatta,  and  the  Efdatie  to  the  C<^thiana.  It  ia  ezdnaivelj 
imolacaL  Bayle  attribntea  to  Taldea  two  dialognaa  printed  at  Tenioe 
without  date  or  author's  name,  which,  judging  from  their  titlea,  mnat 
be  rather  hiatorical  than  polemical. 

VALBN3,  ABURNUS,  a  Roman  jarisi,  whoae  age  is  parti;  deter^ 
mined  by  the  fact  that  he  cites  Javolenua  and  Jnlianua  (Dig,  i,  tit.  4, 
a.  8S),  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  younger  than  botii. 
He  ia  called  Abumius  in  the  Florentine  Pandect  He  waa  a  Sabioian, 
aa  appeara  by  his  being  placed  by  Pomponioa  among  the  followera  of 
Javolenua.  It  appeara  that  he  waa  living  under  Antoninua  Piua 
(Capitol.,  *Hua,'  12),  though,  aa  the  text  of  CapitoUnns  atanda,  he  ia 
called  SalriuB  Taleoa.  His  complete  name  may  have  been  S^vina 
Abumua  Yalena ;  or  Salviua  in  tbia  posaage  may  be  aeparated  &om 
Velena  and  may  mean  Salviua  Julianua.  But  Uiere  ia  a  reaoript  of 
Fina  (Dig.  48,  tit.  ^  a.  7,  8  2)  addieMed  to  SalvltH  Valeni. 

Yalena  wrote  botod  bodkji  on  FideicommiHa,  from  which  there  are 
ezoerpta  in  the  Digeat ;  and  there  ia  alao  in  the  Digeat  a  paaaage  from 
the  aeventh  book  of  a  work  on  Aotiones.  Yalena  is  mentioned  by 
Fomponiua,  and  cited  aereral  times  by  Fanlua  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  a  33). 

VALENS,.  PLATIUS,  emperor  of  CouBtantinoplo,  reigned  trom 
A.D.  864  to  378.  He  waa  a  brother  of  Flavioa  Valestiniau,  who,  aftw 
bring  proslainwd  emperor  in  364,  nude  Talena  hie  ooUeagne,  and  gare 
to  huu  the  goTemment  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Constantinople  aa 
Ua  CBpitiJ.  The  year  after  hia  acoeauon,  while  he  was  ataying  at 
Caiarea  in  Syria,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  rebellion,  which  waa 
headed  by  Frooopius,  a  Cilidan,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  Constan- 
tinople.  Yalena  himaelf  was  in  deq>air  at  the  newa,  and  would  have 
resigned  himsdf  tohisfate^  butthecourage  and  resolution  of  his  gene- 
rals aaved  him;  and  in  the  two  engagementa  of  Tliyatira  and  Kaood^ 
FroentiaB  waa  deaerted  by  hia  troopa  and  condnoted  by  aome  ot  faia 
own  followera  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  where  he  waa  immediately 
beheaded,  866.  The  year  after  this  victory  Yalens  marched  with  an 
army  across  the  Danube  against  the  Gotha,  who  had  supported  the 
usurper  Frocopiuai  During  the  war  which  now  ensued,  and  lasted  for 
upwarda  of  two  yean^  the  Qotha  acted  on  the  defenaiTe.  In  the  third 
year  the  Ootha  mifiiu«d  a  great  defeat^  and  Atiumaiic^  the  of 
the  Yiaigotha,  sued  for  peaoe  and  obtained  it,  a.i>.  869.  Yalena 
returned  to  Conitantinople  in  triumph.  About  the  same  time  he  waa 
threatened  with  a  war  by  Persia,  but  be  confined  himaelf  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Armenia,  without  letting  matters  come  to  an  open  war.  Hia 
empire  now  enjoyed  peace  for  several  yean^  dniisg  which  some  vise 
r^;ulati<ma  in  the  adminiatraUon  and  legislation  were  made.  In  375 
hia  brother  Valentinbn  died,  and  Yalena  was  thus  deprived  of  a  wise 
ad  Titer  at  a  time  when  he  was  most  in  need  of  him.  In  the  year 
following  the  Huna  enta«d  Eorope  tnm  Asia,  and  after  having 
Bubdned  the  Alani,  pessed  upon  the  Gk>thB  north  of  the  Danube, 
some  of  whom  were  likewise  subdued.  About  200,000  Yisigoths  took 
refbge  in  the  Roman  territory  as  eupplianti^  and  obtained  permission 
to  settle  in  it.  They  were  soon  followed  by  hosts  of  Qeathrungi,  or 
Ostrogoths^  who  oroased  the  Danube  irithout  having  aakad  the  per^ 
mission  of  the  Bomana.  The  Goths  soon  found  themaelTW  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  vexations  from  the  Roman  officers :  in  oonaequence  of 
which  a  part  of  them,  headed  by  Fritigem,  took  up  arm^  defeated 
the  Romans  near  Marciaaopolia,  and  began  ravaging  the  country. 
Yalens  bad  been  staying  daring  the  last  ^eara  at  Antioofa,  watching  . 
the  proceedings  of  tM  Peruana,  and  waa  bdU  thwe  when  these  events 
occurred.  Two  generals  whom  he  sent  to  Pannonia,  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  against  the  Goths.  Fritigem  secured  tite  asslstanoe  of 
the  caviUiy  of  the  Hons  and  the  Alani,  and  at  last  Yalms  himself 
hastened  witii  an  army  of  veterans  from  Syria  against  the  Goths.  A 
■light  advantage  gained  by  his  general  SebutianoB  emboldened  him  so 
maoh  that  ha  hwitened  to  fight  a  dedslTe  battle  in  the  neighbaarhood 
of  Adrianople  before  the  empoor  of  the  West  coold  come  to  his 
aniatance.  The  victory  of  the  Gotha  on  that  memorable  day  in  a.d. 
87S  waa  so  oomplet^  that  scarcely  the  third  part  of  the  Roman  army 
escaped.  Yalens  himself  was  woonded  and  carried  to  his  tent,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  set  on  fin  fcj  the  barbarlani^  and  tiie 
empwr  ended  hia  life  in  tiie  fiomea. 


Coin  of  Yalena. 
British  XasBDin.   Aetoal  slaa. 


TkUD%  who  at  the  time  of  hia  ekn«ion  was  in  hii  thiHT-diA  yew, 


TALENTINIAN  I.,  KLAVIDB.  Su 


waa  a  man  of  a  pasDonate  and  alao  of  a  omel  ebanoter,  and  alw^ 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  bformera.  Uoat  of  the  noUe  acta  of  his  reign, 
sach  as  his  l^islative  measares^  the  eatablisbmeat  of  schoola,  and  the 
reduction  of  taxea,  were  owing  partly  to  the  inflaence  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  partly  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  his  prsefeot  Sallust.  Daring  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  imitated  the  toleration  of  his  brother ;  but  aftw  he  had  reoeiTed 
bt^Ksm  at  the  handa  of  the  Arian  biahop  Eadoxns,  ha  adi^ted  Us 
theological  views,  and  penecnted  those  who  difibred  from  him. 

(Ammianns  Manellinas,  xzvi-xxzi.;  Anrelius  Yintor,  ^tUome,  48 ; 
Oroaios,  vii.  32 ;  Soaomw,  li.  8  :  oon^iara  Gibbm,  Jkdim  ml 
chape.  25,  26.) 

VALENTIN,  MOlfSE,  a  French  painter  of  great  ability,  was  bom 
at  Coulomiers,  in  Brie,  in  1600.  Writers  diSbr  aa  to  tlw  Christian 
name  of  Yalentin;  aome  call  him  Hoses,  and  othm  Peter.  He  was 
flrat  edocated  in  the  sdhool  of  Tenet;  he  afterwarda  visited  Italy, 
and  adopted  the  atyle  of  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  in  which  he 
painted  aeveral  admirable  pictures,  and  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  the 
'naturalisti,'  or  followers  ot  Caravaggio,  at  Rom^  although  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  August  1634.  Valentin  died  of  a  fever  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  cold  bath  on  a  hot  summer's  evening,  after  smoking  and 
drinking  wine  to  ezoeaa.  Cardinal  Franceaoo  Barberini,  nephew  of 
Pope  Urban  YIIL,  was  a  great  patnm  to  Yalentin,  and  employed  him 
to  paint  several  pictaraa  for  him,  a  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others :  it  waa  also  through  hia  interest  that  Yalentin  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  St  Peter's,  of  the  tfar^rdom  of 
S3.  Proceaao  and  Maridniano.  There  ia  alao  in  the  Corsini  palace  an 
excellent  fncture  by  him  of  the  Denial  by  Peter.  He  did  not  often 
paint  ralwons  subjects :  hia  favourite  piotoree  wwe  Boeneo  frtnn 
common  as  soldiers  playing  at  catds^  fortone-telleia,  ocmoerta, 
and  tavern  scenes,  Ac  He  pdnted  with  ease  and  rapidity,  generally 
from  nature,  had  a  light  toaoh,  and  ooloured  well  and  fordbly,  bat 
hia  drawing  is  often  incorrect,  and  his  forms  are  vulgar.  There 
are  eleven  pieces  by  Yalendn  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  bat  his 
works  are  not  numerous :  aevera^  of  them  have  been  engraved.  H. 
Foosidn  and  Yaloitin  were  oon  temporaries  at  Rome,  and  ware  great 
friends. 

YALEKTINIAN  I.,  FLATIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  364  to  375.  He  was  a  aon  of  Count  Qratian,  and  a  m^ve 
of  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  warrior 
in  various  oampaigna ;  hii  mind  was  uncorrupted  by  the  aophistries  of 
the  age,  and  his  body  was  strong  and  heidthy.  After  the  death  of 
Jovian  in  364,  Valentlnian,  tiwn  at  the  age  of  fnc^-thre^  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  NIcsaa,  althoDgh  ha  himself  waa  MMwnt  at  Ant^ia, 
and  had  never  employed  any  meana  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself 
to  that  high  station.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  divided  the 
empire  between  himself  and  hu  brother  Yalens,  reserving  for  himsdf 
the  western  portion.  [Yalbhs,  Flatiub.]  The  frontiers  of  the  emp^ 
were  suoeeasive^  exposed  to  great  danger  during  his  reign.  The 
Alemanni  and  Borgundiana  penetrated  into  Gaul  from  the  east,  the 
Franks  from  the  ntnrth,  and  the  Saxons  made  inroads  from  tihe  iSL 
The  Ficta  and  Scots  pressed  forward  from  the  north,  and  ravaged  ttw 
province  of  Britain.  Yalentinian  chose  Paris  as  the  central  point  for 
his  operationB  agidnst  the  barbarians,  and  titroogh  hia  general,  Jovioo^ 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hie  Alemanni  in  ^6.  The  year  following 
he  vras  atta^ed  by  a  dangerous  illneaa,  and  on  hia  recovery  he  raised 
hia  son  Gratian  to  the  rank  of  Augustaa.  Britain  was  in  the  moMk* 
time  delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Soots  by  Ooont 
TbeodosiuB,  who  recovered  the  country  as  fitr  aa  the  waU*of  Anto- 
ninus. In  868  tiie  Alemanni  renewed  their  attacks  upon  eastern  Gaol, 
and  plundered  Uoguntiacom  (Mainz);  but  Yalentinian  drove  them 
bade,  oroaaed  the  Rhine,  and  d^eated  them  in  thdr  own  country,  near 
SoUdnum  (Schmetongen  or  SaUbaoh),  and  as  they  retreated  Into  thair 
forestB  the  emperor  re-orossed  the  Rhine  and  took  up  his  reaid«uia  at 
Treves.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  can  tern  frontier  of  Gaul  againit 
farther  inroads  <tf  the  ndghboaring  Gennans,  Yalentinian  built  a  line 
of  fortifications  along  tlie  banka  of  the  Rhine^  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
00  the  Rhine  at  Moguntiaoum.  Peace  was  also  oonolnded  with  Maeri- 
anus,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  and  security  on  that  aide  was  for  the 
preaent  firmly  established.  The  Saxons,  in  one  of  the  predatoiy 
inroads  on  the  coast  of  Gaol,  were  likewise  defeated,  and  all  who  U& 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were  cat  to  pieose.  After  these 
victories  and  the  establiahm«it  of  peace,  Yalentinian  oelelxrated  a 
splendid  triumph  at  Treves,  and  the  orator  Q.  Aorelins  Symmaohua 
proclaimed  the  valour  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  emperor.  Theo- 
doriu^  who  after  the  recovery  of  Britain  had  been  ndaed  to  the  raiUE 
of  mag^ster  equitum,  was  sen^  in  87%  into  Africa,  where  Fiimus  had 
revolted  and  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  prinoe.  nimna  WW 
oonqnered  by  Theodosias,  and  reduced  to  Badh  axtrenuUeB  that  ho  jrat 
an  end  to  hia  own  life,  in  373.  While  peaoe  was  thus  restored  in 
Africa,  the  Quad!  and  Sarmatce  rose  in  arms  and  hivaded  Puinonhu 
Yalentinian  himself  aet  oat  from  Treves  at  the  head  of  his  am^, 
drove  the  barbariana  across  the  Danube,  and  puntned  Uiem  into  Hun- 
gary. He  ravaged  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Quad!  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  barbarians  desparing  of  Bnooess,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  emperor  to  sue  for  pardon  and  peacsi  Yaluitinian,  who 
was  staying  at.Bregetio  when  tluy  anivad,  poar6a*out  aawh^ 
all  hli  bK^oation.  Dnringtbis  e^jf^ff^  |^\e^30@|M{^ 


ud  wu  ohokacl,  a.d.  875.  Valmtiman  wm  %  mui  (rf  sober  uid  tem- 
penfee  faaUt^  uid  obeerred  a  geoeral  tolentioa  toward*  penona  of 
all  ureedi^  witfaoat  liowever  ratortuning  any  indiAnooe  or  oontflmpt 
for  the  Chiiitian  leligioiL  Bat  he  mi  A  a  pawionato  diaraeter, 
whioh  often  led  him  to  aoti  of  omelfy.  The  emiSHoa  ef  Us  anb- 
jeota,  and  of  Italy  in  partienlar,  waa  greatly  Improred  by  Ua  wiae 
l^ialation. 

(Ammian.  MareelUn.  zxri-zxx.;  Zoiimui,  iii.  S6,  ko.,  iv.  1,  fta  ;  S. 
AoreUoa  Yiotor,  M^piUmtt  45:  oompare  Gibbon,  DeeUnt  wnd  PaJl, 
diapk2ff.) 

VAXiENTINUK  It,  FLATTOB.  alao  oaUed  Talentblan  the 
Tonnger,  waa  a  aon  of  Valentiiiian  I.  by  hla  wife  Justina,  and  waa 
only  four  yean  old  at  the  time  when  his  &Uier  died.  Gratian,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Aagnatiu  in  867,  sucoeeded  Video- 
tuiian  L  in  375,  and  made  his  broUiw,  Valentinian  the  Toonger,  hia 
ooUeagne  in  tlie  government  of  the  enqthe,  aaaigning  to  him  the 

JEnfector*  of  Italy  and  the  veatem  part  of  Illyricram.  "BSb  mother 
ostina  wma  to  lelgn  in  his  name  nntU  he  ahoold  become  of  age. 
Qratian  was  greatly  attaohed  to  young  Valentinian,  bat  his  govern- 
ment was  more  nominal  than  real,  tinoo  Qratiao  in  fact  govenied  the 
whole  of  the  western  empire.  The  eduoation  of  Valentinian  waa  left 
to  htB  mother,  who,  being  an  Arian,  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same 
opinionB  into  the  ndnd  of  her  son.  Their  residenoe  waa  at  Hilan*  and 
mien  JnaUnm  reqoeated  tiie  arohbiahop  Ambrose  to  aadgn  a  ehorch 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  aon,  that  th^  might  oetdaa  divine 
worship  acoordioK  to  the  Arian  fbim^  Ambrose  strenuonaly  refiiaed 
to  oompl;  with  her  reqoest.  This  gave  rise  to  tomults  at  Milan,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  yoang  emperor  himself  waa  endangered.  The 
court  however  waa  at  last  obliged  to  give  way  to  Uie  arohbiahop ;  .but 
an  edict  was  promulgated  in  tiU  name  of  the  emperor,  whieh  granted 
the  free  ezerdse  of  religion  to  all  Christians,  whioh  ag^  etaated 
great  dlatDrbanooiL  [AlUBOflltts,  Sr.]  Haximus,  who  after  the  death 
of  Gratian  in  888,  had  been  reoognised  as  the  lawful  aoverettni  of  Qaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  on  oondition  that  be  ahould  leave  Valentinian 
nnmoleatod  in  the  government  of  Italy,  vpaa  tempted  by  the  religiona 
dispotes  in  Italy  to  make  himself  maator  of  Idiat  ooantry  also;  and 
while  be  feisned  a  &ithfal  attachment  to  Vijentinian,  he  invaded 
Italy.  The  afbightedJnstina  fled  with  her  two  diildieii,  Valentinian 
and  Galla»  to  ThaMalonioa,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodorins. 
The  nanrper  wss  conquered,  and  Valentiidan  was  leetored  to  his 
ttinme  la  389.  [Tbiodostos.]  Jostina  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
and  after  her  death  Valentinian  gave  np  hia  Arian  herecdes,  and 
thoa  gained  the  attachment  and  admiration  of  hia  aubjeota.  Peace 
was  thus  restored  in  Italy,  but  another  nsurper  aroee  in  Gaul. 
Count  ArbogaatsB  strove  to  gain  the  sovereignty  <tf  the  Weak  Valen- 
tinian allowed  himself  to  beparmaded  to  go  himself  to  Gaol  In  892, 
While  Btaymg  at  Vienne^  in  the  midst  of  hia  secret  enenUee,  be 
ventured  to  oppose  the  arrogance  of  Arbogastea,  and  a  few  days  sjfter- 
wards,  on  the  15th  of  May  893,  he  waa  found  atrangled  in  hia  own 
apartment.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Milan,  and  tha  fiinetal  Mation 
whioh  Ambrose  delivered  over  it  is  still  extant. 


Coin  of  TalesUalan  II. 
Britiih  Huenm.   Aetna]  alse. 


(PaoL  Diaoon.,  iL ;  Pomponius  Laet.  in  VaUnt, ;  Orosiaa,  viL  86 ; 
&  Aurelius  Yiotor,  Bgitomt,  48 :  mmpan  Gfibbra,  DuXimt  and  ^tU, 
dian.  27.) 

VALENTIXIAN  IIL,  PLACI'DIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  aoa  of 
Constantins  bv  Gtalla  Pladdia.  In  425,  when  he  waa  only  a  boy  of  six 
years,  his  unole  Theodoeius  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus, 
and  aaaigned  to  him  the  westom  portion  of  the  empire^  whioh  hia 
mother  naddia  was  to  govern  in  his  name.  She  waa  little  fit  for 
such  a  taiA,  and  the  contemptiUe  ciianeter  whioh  har  aon  aftarwards 
displayed  was  probably  the  result  ef  tha  dissohtto  nuumra  in  vhidt 
she  brought  him  op.  Her  two  generals,  AStins  and  Btmifiidu^  who 
have  jnaUy  been  culed  the  last  of  the  Romans,  might  yet  have  saved 
the  sinking  empire  bad  th^  acted  in  concord,  but  the  enmlly  between 
them  hastened  ita  downfw.  Gaul  waa  constantiy  invaded  by  freah 
hosts  of  barbarians,  but  Aetiua  compelled  them  to  soe  for  peaooi 
Africa,  where  Bomfadu  had  ths  eommud,  was  lost|  sad  fisll  Into  the 
hands  of  Genseri<^  Uog  of  the  Yandala.  In  487,  Valentinian  went  to 
Conatantinople,  and  married  Eudoxia,  the  dau^ter  ^eodoains  U, 
aod  Endooia.  When  he  had  reaobed  tiie  age  at  itbioh  he  might  at 
least  have  taken  a  pact  in  the  administration  of  his  empire,  he  pasaed 
his  time  In  acta  of  wanton  oruel^  and  debancheiy,  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  hia  mother,  and  One  o(niduet  of  the  wars 
to  his  genenls.  After  the  death  (tf  Theodorins  U,  in  whose  leign  the 
Eaatomemiirs  had  been  nmged  and  raasaoked  bv  ths  Hnni^  AttUa, 
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their  king^  invaded  Gaul  and  destroyed  many  of  the  most  flooriahing 
dtiea.  But  in  461  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Cbthma  by 
AWu^  and  driven  baok  aoroaa  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  following  how^ 
em  th(|y  invaded  Italy,  and,  aa  Aetius  had  not  auffloient  troopa  to 
meat  them  in  a  dedrive  battle,  the  fiwdom  of  Italy  waa  pnrahassd  1w 
humiliation  and  great  aacrifioea.  The  greatoeaa  of  A6tins  had  long 
nourished  the  secret  envy  and  jealou^  of  tha  impotent  Valentinian, 
and  in  454  he  aaaauinated  him  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  emperor 
himself  did  not  long  survive  this  aferodooa  act :  on  the  16th  of  lUnh. 
461^  he  waa  murdered  by  the  patridan  Petroniua  Maxlmna,  whose 
wifo  had  been  violated  by  Valentinian,  and  who  now  nsorped  the 
throne  of  the  West. 


OAa  of  TalenthlsDlXI. 


Britlah  Mweoin.   Aetaal  sisik 

(Paul.  Dlioon.,  t.  ;  Pomponius  Laet  in  Tolant ;  ocmpars  CHbboD, 
Decline  and  FaU,  ohaps.  83  and  86.) 

VALERIA'KUS,  PU'BLIDS  LICI'KID6,  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
reigned  firom  368  till  260.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
descended  of  a  noble  fiunily.  He  rose  gradually  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  at  the  time  when  Dedne  was  cartying  on  ths  war  against 
the  GotJu,  Valerlanos  held  n  diriingttiBhad  poet  in  ms  armies,  u  8S1 
Dedus,  in  hia  desire  to  revive  we  andeot  poUtual  virtue  of  the 
Romana,  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the  censorship,  which  had 
been  extinct  sbce  the  days  of  Titua  and  Veapaaian.  The  dection 
vraa  left  to  the  aenato,  and  the  senators  nnanimooaly  elected  Valetianns 
as  the  most  worthy.  A  speech,  in  whidi  the  emperor  Dedus  Is  aaid 
to  have  annonnoed  to  Valerianua  his  elevation  to  the  oensorabii^  sod 
deioribed  to  Urn  the  powen  it  oonfsrrsd  uptm  him,  is  presarvsd  In 
IVebsUlns  Pdllo's  Ustory  of  Valsrianns  (o.  2).  Valarianus  ntgad  his 
Inoapadty  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  sudi  an  office;  and  while 
the  negodaUons  were  still  goin^  on  a  new  war  with  the  Gotha  broke 
out,  and  the  censorship  of  Valenanus  remained  a  mere  title,  as  Dedus 
and  his  generals  had  to  use  all  thdr  energy  against  the  enemy.  In 
258,  whoa  Gallns  was  murdered  by  ^milianus,  Valerianua  had  the 
eommand  tit  tiie  kglois  in  Oaol  ud  Germany,  and  wiUi  tiksm  hs 
hastened  to  Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sovereign.  ^mlUanus 
however  was  pat  to  death  by  his  own  aoldiers  in  the  plaios  of  Spoleto, 
before  Vderianus  had  time  to  strike  a  blow,  and  Valerianus  was  called 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 
His  mild  and  imblemiahed  character,  his  prudenoe^  experience^  and 
learning.  Inspired  both  the  aenato  and  the  people  with  confidence^ 
HieBraisn  empire  was  thxsetensd  at  that  time  by  formidable  enemiss 
on  all  ddea,  and  required  the  emperor  to  be  an  energetic  gmeral  as 
well  aa  a  vrise  ruler.  Valarianus,  who  on  his  acoeaaion  waa  at  least 
sixty  yeara  of  age,  immediately  appointed  his  son  Gallienus  his  coir 
league  in  the  empire.  This  choice  was  very  unhappy ;  for  Gallienne 
was  an  e£fominato  and  cardeea  man,  and  Uie  whole  period  of  tiieir 
jdnt  reign  was  a  sraiea  calamities,  interrupted  only  by  one  great 
viotoTT  flf  Fostumna^  a  ganesal  of  Galliana^  over  the  Xwika,  In  200^ 
while  nis  maatar  waa  revelling  In  the  ptaaaures  of  hla  eourt  at  IVevea. 
Some  German  trHiea  ravaged  Gaol  and  Spain,  while  the  Goths  crossed 
the  Dannbo  and  invaded  the  countries  south  of  that  river.  At  the 
same  time.  Sapor  L,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  already  made  hlouelf 
master  of  Armenia,  disturbed  the  Pfue  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  Valerianus  left  the  care  of  the 
northern  pnrrlnoes  to  ids  generals,  and  matdied  in  pamm  agunst  the 
Fetaiau.  He  croasad  the  Baphrates^  and  met  his  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edeasa.  The  Romans  were  vsn^oiahed,  and  tiie  treachery 
of  UaoTiannt^  the  prtefectui  prtetorio,  delivered  Valerianus  into  the 
handa  of  Sutor  in  260.  The  Roman  sddiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  Sapor  fdmself  filled  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire  with  one 
Cyriadas  of  Antioch,  who  reedved  the  aoolamations  of  i«e  army.  In 
oner  to  gain  the  favour  tii  his  eonqnemr,  Valerianua  betrayed  Ua 
own  oountij,  and  oonducted  Sapor  to  Antiodi,  which  waa  taken  \fj 
surprise  and  deetn^ed,  and  Syria  and  CUioia  fell  into  the  handa  of 
the  victor.  But  aotwitbatanding  this,  Valerianua  was  dragged  about 
by  Sapor  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  the  imperial  pnrple,  and  treated  in  the 
most  humiliating  manner.  It  is  related  that  whenever  Sapor  mounted 
his  horsey  Valerianua  bad  to  kned  down  and  serve  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  his  master.  Valerianus  soon  ssnk  under  the  wd^  of  grief  and 
shame ;  after  Us  death  his  body  was  flajred.  Us  din  was  stuEbd  with 
straw,  and  set  np  in  a  temple  in  Persia  aa  a  monument  (rf  Sapor's 
victory. 

Valerianus  deserves  both  the  praise  and  oansore  wUcb  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him :  he  waa  a  weU-meaoIng  but  feeble  governor.  In 
bis  conduct  towards  the  Christians  he  was  at  first  Jn^d  and  tolsran^ 
but  daring  the  latter  half  of  Us  >^.'MJ^fln*VMcfjUtaa^^ 
aedous  tq;lholder  of  paganim,  IndnBiagwJttlfflttilsllapnWgtMii 


VALBRnJB  ANTIAS,  QUINTUS. 
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Coin  o(  TalerianuB. 
Urlllsli  Mneeum.    Actual  (iae: 

(Trebelliui  FoUio,  VaUrianut ;  S.  Aurel.  Vietor,  EpUome,  o.  32 ; 
Eutropius,  iz.  6;  Zonaiaa,  xU.,  pi  625 ;  Eoaebiu^  Siit.  Eccla.,  vii  10: 
compare  Gibbon,  EUtory  of  the  Dediiu  aad  Fall,  o.  z.) 

VALE'RIUS  A'NTIAS,  QDINTnS,or  Valerina  of  Antium,  wrote 
Anaala  of  Rome  from  th«  foundation  of  the  city  to  about  the  time  of 
SuUa,  ia  46  books  at  leasts  Qellins  (vii.  0)  meatiooH  the  45th  book. 
He  ia  often  cited  by  Livy;  but  Livy  uaed  bia  Aimali  wibh  oaotion,  aad 
obsflFvea  on  hie  exnggerationa  in  numbers* 

VALE'BIUS  FLACCUa   [Flacods,  Caidb  Valesicb.] 

VALE'RXUS  MA'XIMUS  was,  aoconUng  to  an  aooaymoua  Latin 
Ufa  of  bim,  of  a  Patrician  family,  and  of  tbe  Qena  Valeria:  on  bia 
mother  a  aide  he  belonged,  according  to  tbe  same  authority,  to  the 
GeuB  Fabia,  and  from  these  two  families  derived  his  name  of  Valerioa 
KaxiiDUS.  But  this  account  of  the  origin  of  tbe  name  Maximus  may 
be  safely  rejected.  Tbe  anonymous  Life  atates  that  Valerius  Maximus 
■pent  his  youth  and  part  of  hia  early  manhood  in  improving  himself 
1^  education :  he  afterwards  aerred  in  the  anny,  and  accompanied 
Sextus  Pompeina  to  Asia.  Tbia  last  circumstance  is  confirmed  by 
Valerius  (iL  c.  6)  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sextua  Pompeins 
and  himself  witnessing  in  the  island  of  Ceoa  the  death  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  being  weary  of  life,  determined  to  die  by  poison,  and 
invited  Fompey  to  be  present  on  tiie  oocaaiou.  This  Seztus  Pompeius 
was  consuUn  a.d,  14*  the  year  in  wbi<^  Augnatos  died,  and  seems  to 
have  been  afterwards  proconanl  of  Asia,  and  to  hare  had  Valerius 
Haximua  among  hia  comitea.   Nothing  more  is  known  of  Valerius, 

Valerius  Uaximus  ia  the  author  of  a  work  in  nine  books,  entitled 
'Stzemplorum  Memorabilium  Libri  Novem  ad  Tiberium  Ciesaram 
Auguatom.'  It  is  dedicated  to  tbe  emperor  Tiberius  Cssar  Auguatus, 
who  is  eulogised  as  the  patron  of  all  virtues  and  the  enemy  of  vice^ 
It  ia  ooncluded  fromapaasage  in  the  ninth  book  <&  11)  that  this 
work  was  written  after  tbe  downfall  of  Sejanus,  who  appeara  to  be 
clearly  pointed  at  in  this  passage,  though  hia  name  is  not  mentioned. 
Tbe  work  of  Valerina  consists  of  short  stories  and  anecdotes,  taken 
from  various  writers.  The  chapters  into  which  each  book  ia  divided 
have  their  appropriate  headings,  under  which  the  subdivinoDa  of  each 
chapter  are  arranged :  such  as  (lib.  i)  *  on  religion,'  '  on  simulated 
religion,'  *oq  foreign  religion  rejected,'  'on  auspices,'  'on  omeo^'  'on 
Iffodigiee,'  *  on  dreams,'  '  on  miraculous  things ; '  (lib.  iz.),  <  on  luxury 
and  lust,'  '  on  cruelty,'  *  on  anger  and  hatred,'  and  ao  on.  Each  head 
is  illustrated  by  examples.  This  coUection  has  aome  value,  aa  the 
author  haa  preserved  many  facts  which  would  be  otherwise  unknown ; 
but  hu  want  of  judgment  renders  hia  statements  doubtful  when  they 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  other  authority.  He  waa  not  critically 
acquainted  vrith  the  history  and  constitution  of  bia  own  country,  and 
accordingly  hia  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  A  singolar  blunder 
of  his  is  pointed  out  by  Savigny  ('Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,'  p.  175, 
6th  ed.).  The  style  of  Valerius  Maximus  ia  totally  devoid  of  all 
merit :  it  falls  ao  far  below  the  beat  writers  of  hia  age,  that  some 
critios  have,  on  this  ground  alone,  in  opposition  to  tbe  evidence 
already  given,  assigned  him  to  a  much  later  period.  Juli\u  Paris,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  epitomised  the  work  of  Valerius;  and  this 
apitom^  which  haa  been  publiabed  by  Mai,  varies  somewhat  from  tlie 
present  text  of  Valerius  ooth  aa  to  matter  and  ezpression.  There  is 
also  an  epitome  by  Januarius  Nepotianua ;  and  another,  which  was 
u.ade  at  the  close  of  the  15th  oentury,  by  J.  Honoriua. 

There  is  q>pended  to  tbe  work  of  Valerias  in  tta  present  form  % 
ihigment  of  •  work,  entitled  '  De  Nominibus,  Pnenominibus,  Cogno- 
minibui^  Agnominibns,'  which  ia  on  a  different  aubject  from  tiie  other 
nine  books.  It^  profetsea  to  be  an  ejritome  or  oompeodiam  by  the 
same  Julioa  Paris.  This  is  olearly  an  eztraot  from  some  other  work 
than  that  of  Valerius  MazimuL  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
an  extract  from  the  ■  Annalea  of  Valerius  of  Antium ;  but  on  what 
tbia  ooqjectora  ia  fonnded  ia  not  olear. 

The  first  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  was  printed  at  Strasbourg 
about  1470,  Subsequent  editions  ore  numerous.  One  of  tbe  beat  is 
by  A.  Torrenius.  4to,  Leyden,  1728;  the  latest  is  by  C.  Eempfiua, 
8vo,  Berol.,  1854.  Valerius  Maximus  haa  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  There  is  an  English  version  by  Speed,  Svo, 
London,  1678.  The  epitome  of  Joliua  Paris  waa  publiahed  by  Mai,  in 
his  '  Soriptorum  Veterum  Nov*  Colleotio,'  4to,  Home,  182S,  vol  iiL, 
which  also  contains  the  eiutome  of  Jannaritts  Nepotianoa. 
(Voaiiua,  Jk  Sutoritu  latinU.-  VShr,  OemAkUs  der  Smuakm 


VALEHIUS  POPLI'COLA.  [Pdbuoola.] 

VALE'RIUS  PROBUS.  MARCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who  was 
living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  waa  a  native  of  Berytua  in  Syria.  Ha 
served  originally  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  study. 
Having  formed  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
emendation  of  authors  and  to  annotations  on  them.  A  short  time 
before  bis  death  he  made  an  emendation  of  the  following  passage  of 
Sollust :—"  Satis  eloquentin,  wwientisa  panim;'  in  which  be  read 
■  loquentin '  for  '  eloquentin.'  He  waa  perfectly  satisfied  of  tbe  tenth 
of  this  emendation,  and  gave  a  reason  for  it.  (Gellius,  i.  16.)  Accord- 
ing to  Qellitts,  be  also  wrote  on  the  aooent  of  certain  Punic  words,  and 
on  the  secret  meaning  of  the  lettera  or  mnbols  in  the  Epiitles  of 
C.  Jubus  CstBar  to  C.  Oppina  and  Balbua  Comeliua.  This  Valerius 
Probus  may  be  the  grammarian  of  the  same  name  who  ia  often  cited 
in  the  Scholia  on  Terenoe,  and  alao  the  autlimr  of  Scholia  on  Virgil's 
'  Georgics '  and  *  Bucolics.' 

The  work  entitled  'De  Interpretandis  Notia  Bomanonun  is  not 
that  to  wbioh  Gelliua  refus,  for  the  work  mentioned  by  Gelliai  was 
on  secret  writing,  whereaa  this  ia  on  abbreviated  writing,  or  steno. 
graphy.  There  are  several  editiona  of  tbia  work.  One  of  the  beat  is 
by  Lindebrog,  Svo,  Leyden,  16&&.  The  two  booka  '  loatitutionum 
Grammaticarum,'  which  bear  the  name  of  Valerius  Probus,  are  also 
aupposed  to  be  by  another  and  a  later  writer.  Th^  were  edited  by 
Lindemann,  in  hia  'Corpus  Q ram matico rum  Latinorum,'  4to,  Leip^d^ 
1831. 

(Suetoniaa,  J>(iI{uitrtfitM  Grammaticu;  Bahr,  OuckicUt  dr  Wm*- 
Khen  lAttroAw.) 
VALKSIU3,   [Valois,  H,  DB.1 

VALLAf  LORENZO,  one  of  the  most  dls^guiahed  Latin  aoholan 
of  the  ISth  oentnry,  waa  bom  at  Rome,  aooording  to  Drakenboreb,  in 
1407,  bat  aocMding  to  others  five  yeara  later.  He  waa  tite  son  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  beoame  acquainted  with 
Uie  Greek  language  under  the  tuition  of  Auriipa.  Owing  to  the 
troubles  oonsequeut  upon  tbe  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  VoUa  with- 
drew from  Rom^  and  waa  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching  rhetoric  at 
Pavia  and  Mihm.  In  14S5  he  went  to  Naplea,  where  he  continued  the 
eame  occupation,  and  gained  the  friendship  <tf  King  Alfftmso  L 
Naples.  He  ia  sud  to  have  instructed  the  ^ig  in  the  LaUn  language. 
VoUa  and  Beooadelli  used  to  read  to  the  king  daring  dinner  the  works 
of  tbe  ancients,  and  especially  Livy's  Roman  History,  and  to  convene 
with  tbe  king  about  the  subjects  which  were  read.  While  at  Naples^ 
Valla  began  by  his  writinga  to  show  bis  talent  as  a  critic  and  a  sebolar. 
Tbe  freedom  with  wbioh  he  treated  Livy,  and  the  fearleoa  manner  in 
whiob  he  attacked  historical  and  theolo^cal  errors,  drew  upon  Um 
tbe  enmity  of  oontemporary  scholars  and  theologians ;  for  to  doubt 
tbe  aocuraqy  of  livy'a  statemeata  waa  regarded  in  tboae  times  aa  a 
kind  of  hsreiy.  Alter  having  spent  some  years  at  Naplea  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  canon  of  St  John  in  the  Lateran.  But  bia 
heresies  endangered  bis  safety ;  and  after  soma  time  be  waa  compelled, 
by  the  oommand  of  the  pope,  to  quit  Rome.  Valla  returned  to 
Naples,  where  Alfonso,  as  before,  gave  htm  protection  against  bis 
enemies,  and  in  144S  tbe  king  appointed  him  his  private  secretsry. 
The  number  of  his  enemies,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Beccadelli, 
Paoius,  and  Poggio,  waa  increased  by  the  bittemses  with  which  Valla 
inveighed  against  them ;  and  a  theological  dispute,  in  which  he 
beoame  involved  at  Naples,  had  the  most  serious  conteqaencea  for 
him :  be  waa  summoned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Naplei  before  an 
assembly  of  all  the  clatgy  of  tbe  city,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Valla  evaded  tbe  exeeation  lis  deolarinB  that  be  believed 
everything  which  the  Church  required,  until  AlfcniBO  had  time  to 
rescue  him.  Poggio  relates  that  he  was  scourged  round  a  convent  at 
Naples,  and  then  expelled  from  Naples.  This  story  is  believed  to  be 
a  malicious  fabrication  of  Poggio ;  but  however  this  mvg  be.  Valla  left 
Naples  and  went  to  Rome  to  jastify  himself  before  tiie  pope  and  tbe 
cardinals,  and  be  aooeeeded  ao  well  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  not  on^ 
treated  bim  with  great  distinoti(»,  but  appointed  bim  professor  oi 
rhetoric  with  a  handsome  salary.  He  was  fdso  restored  to  bis  place  as 
oanon  of  St  John  in  tbe  Lateran,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  the  ofSce 
of  aeoretary  to  tbe  pope^  He  died  at  Rome  in  1467,  or,  aecording  to 
others,  in  1466,  and  was.  buried  in  tbe  church  of  whiidi  be  had  been 
a  canon,  where  his  tombstone  still  remahis.  It  had  at  one  time  bevi 
removed  from  tbe  church,  bat  Niebohr  diaoovered  it  and  eauiad  it  to 
bareatored. 

ValU  wai  the  ableit  Latin  sebolar  of  his  time.  He  vna  the  first 
who  read  tbe  ancient  writera  in  a  true  critical  spirit  He  was  also 
the  first  who  pointed  out  inconsistenciee  in  Livy,  for  which  he  waa 
bitterly  persecuted  by  Poggio  and  Uorandna  of  Bologna.  The  etu- 
troveraiea  which  were  carried  on  between  him  and  bis  antagoolats  are 
almoat  unequalled  in  tbe  history  of  literature  for  their  tnttemeaa : 
they  are  full  of  the  most  vehement  invectivea  and  aUodeious  imputap 
tiona.  Valla's  works  are  partly  hiatorical,  partly  etmtroverual  or 
critical :  after  bia  death  two  collections  of  them  were  published,  one 
at  Venice  in  1493,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Baael  in  1540.  Thoee 
works  wbioh  deaerve  especial  mention  are  his  '  Elegantin  Sarmonis 
Latini,'  wbioh  haa  (rften  been  printed,  and  is  still  vw?  naefol;  hia 
*Nota  in  Novum  Teatamentnm,  aire  de  ColMma  Norf  Tartamenti,* 
in  two  booka ;  and  Us  Commaotariea  mi  Un  V4  J9#VS^'^i^ 
also  trandated  lato  Latin  the  FBtitpitiafedhpi^HWMHLttaWt'My' 
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i\im,  tnd  Herodotus.  The  lart  tranaktion  was  Incomplete  when  he 
died,  and  waa  flniihed  by  Fontanna.  Hia  transUtiona  htcn  been 
aaTeraly  oenaured  by  modem  ciitioa  for  their  oareleaanesB  and  inaooa- 
raey,  but  it  moat  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  their  deflcianciee  may 
not  have  riaen  altogether  from  his  itnperfeat  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
oanleeeneaa,  but  alao  from  the  bad  mannaeripta  which  he  tiaed. 

The  biography  of  YalU  tovolvea  many  difBonlties,  which  partly 
ariae  from  the  &ue  or  exaggerated  acoounta  of  liia  eoemies.  A  minute 
And  oitieal  biitoty  of  the  Ufa  of  Valla  ia  given  by  Drakanboreh,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  hia  edition  of  Livy.  Compare  alao  Hodina, 
Dt  Oram  lautlrUm,  p.  104,  Ac. ;  Voasina,  Da  Hittor.  LaL,  p.  670,  &o. ; 
Fabrida*,  SiJ>liotktoa  LaMna  Media  et  Ivfirtict  uBtat.,  under  <  Valla,' 
where  a  eompleta  list  of  his  worka  ia  ^ven;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire 
Butoriqu*     CrUiqtu,  under  *  Valla.' 

VALLB,  PIETBO  DELLA,  aumamed  II  Felleorino,  a  traveller  of 
the  17th  oentory,  waa  bom  at  Rome  on  the  Snd  of  April  158S.  Poa- 
nnannil  of  an  independdnt  fortune,  he  apent  hia  youth  in  literary  pur- 
suits; Ua  verses  procured  him  admisiion  into  the  academy  of  the 
UmoristL  The  expectation  of  a  war  created  by  the  distttrbanoas 
which  followed  the  death  of  Heory  IV.,  induoed  Delia  VaUa  to  tnm 
soldier.  He  does  not  appear  however  to  have  seen  any  land  aerrioe 
at  that  time,  and  of  a  Mutae  which  he  made  off  the  ooaata  of  Barbary 
in  a  Spanlah  fleet  in  1811,  he  saya  himself  that  they  had  only  soufBes, 
not  battles. 

An  nnanccessfal  love  afbir,  in  which  he  waa  engaged  on  hia  return 
to  Rome,  drove  hfm  to  Ka^ee  to  consult  hia  fHend  Uario  Schipono, 
aboat  a  [OYnedt  be  bad  formed  to  viiit  Uie  Holy  Land.  At  Xaples  he 
took  upon  nim  the  haUL  ud.  made  a  vow  always  (0  bear  the  name, 
of  a  pilgrim.  He  embarked  at  Venioe  on  the  8th  of  June,  Idli,  and 
oonaoued  an  unsettled  traveller  till  1CS8.  He  first  bent  hia  oourse 
to  Conatantinople,  whioh  he  reached  on  the  16th  of  Angost;  be 
remained  there  till  the  Sffth  of  September  1616.  From  Coosta&tiQOple 
he  prooeeded  by  w»  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Oairo.  Leav^g 
Cairo  on  tiie  Sw  of  Haroh  1618,  ha  travelled  Ij  land  to  Aleppo  and 
Bae^idad,  whwe  he  fell  In  love  with  Maani  Oioertda,  a  young  Chaldean, 
a  natirs  of  Ibrdin,  whenee  ber  parents  had  been  driven  by  the  Kurds, 
and  married  her.  Delia  Valle  earried  hia  wife  into  Peraia,  where  he 
waa  favourably  raeeived  by  Shah  Abbae.  He  remained  In  Peraia  six 
years  (January  1617,  to  January  1828),  during  whioh  time  he  visited, 
in  the  soite  of  the  king,  Ispahan,  the  CaspLan  provinces,  and  Aser- 
bijan.  Heserved  in  a  war  between  Pairia  and  Uie  Porte,  and  ende*- 
TWifed  to  woeora  soma  amdiotation  tst  ths  condition  of  Christians 
In  Persia,  in  Deosmber,  Us  wife  died :  he  had  ber  oorpse 
embalmed,  Intending  to  earn  it  to  Rome  with  him.  In  the  b^iionlng 
of  1888  he  sdled  from  Qambroon  to  So  ret :  he  remained  In  India  till 
the  dose  of  1624.  Be  returned  by  Muaoat  to  Baerah,  traversed  the 
desalt  to  Aleppo,  and  viidting  Cvpma,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naplea  by 
Oie  way,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  S8th  of  March  1838.  Here  Delia 
Valle  deporited  the  bo^  of  his  wife  In  the  tomb  of  bis  anoestors,  on 
theSftrdof  Mi^ieS?:  Im  pronoonoed  a  flumal  Mation  overher,in 
the  d^very  of  which  he  waa  Interrupted  by  Us  tears.  Some  autbon 
aay  that  hkandienosajupatiilMid  with  him;  otiien  that  ttieiy  landed 
at  htm.   

Urban  Vm,  to  whom  Delia  Valle  preaented  a  memoir  on  the  oon- 
dition  of  Qeorgia,  appointed  b(m  an  honorary  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber.  Soon  aftw  he  buried  hii  flret  wue^  Delia  Valle  married  a 

e>Qng  relation  of  hers  who  bad  aooompanied  him  on  bla  travels, 
aving  in  a  violent  access  of  anger  killed  a  eoachman  on  tiia  Plaoe  of 
St.  Peter,  while  the  pope  was  in  the  aet  of  pronounoing  the  benedlotion, 
Delia  Vslle  was  baniabed  from  Rome,  but  soon  obtained  a  pardcm  and 
leave  to  return.   Ha  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1663. 

Delia  Valle  caused  to  be  printed  in  1627,  but  did  not  publish,  the 
ontion  which  he  pronovnoed  over  hia  wlfVs  body  at  tiie  nmetal  eera- 
ttooy.  In  1928  he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Venice  an  aeeount  of  Bhah 
Abbas,  whleh  Bellori  (1882)  aays  was  not  publiabed  :  a  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  I6S1.  Delia  Valle  poblished  in 
1841, '  Dt  tee  nuove  Meniere  di  Verso  sdmodolo,  Dieoorao  di  Pietro 
delU  Valle  nell'  Aoademia  degli  TTmoristi  il  Fantaatioo,  detta  nella 
ates8a,a'  20  dl  Novembre,  18S3.'  In  1660  he  published  the  first  part  of 
the  letters  written  to  his  friend  Bchtpano  in  the  course  of  his  travels  : 
this  first  part  waa  contained  In  one  4to  volume,  and  faronght  down  the 
narrative  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Maani  Gtoerida.  The 
letters  relating  to  Persia  were  publielrad  after  his  death,  in  1659,  in 
two  volumes :  the  third  part — his  Indian  travels  and  his  return  to 
Rome — were  pabllshed  in  1682.  Thia  work  has  been  tranalated  Into 
Vnatlb,  Dates,  and  Qerman  ;  an  Eogltah  tranalation  of  the  last  part 
waa  pnbliahed  in  1886.  The  memoir  on  Georgia  presented  to 
Urban  VIII.  was  inserted  by  ThdvAiot  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
Collection.  In  1644  Delia  valle  composed  a  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  fail  aeoood  wife,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
pnbllsbed.  He  also  left  in  manuacript  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
kings  or  chiefs  subjeet  to  Fends,  snd  some  plana  and  drawings,  which 
bis  widow  refused  to  oommutdeate  fior  publication.  Delia  Voile 
appears  to  have  been  laah  and  vain,  but  he  possesaed  the  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions,  retentive  memo  ry,  and  fiteUity  of  expression, 
which  Is  frequently  found  in  persons  of  that  ehaneter.  His  aoooonts 
of  routes  and  dlstaooea,  of  the  external  appeonnoe  of  oomWe^  and 
of  Tnannew  and  oastoms,  are  lively  and  aeeurate. 


(Pietro  delU  Valle,  Viaggi  dmcriui  in  Ldlert  famUiart  al  «no  aswas 
Mario  Schipmo;  Bellori,  Life  of  J>dla  VaUe.  prefixed  to  the  edltiim 
of  his  Travels  published  at  Roma  in  1682 ;  Siographie  Unwredle.) 

VALLISiTE'RI,  or  VALISNIE'RI,  AMTONIO,  an  Italian  nata- 
raliet,  was  born  on  May  the  8rd,  1661,  at  the  casOe  of  TresiUco,  of 
whioh  hia  &ther  was  governor^  He  received  his  early  eduoatioo  from 
the  Jesuits  at  Modena,  and  by  them  was  Instmoted  in  the  philosophy 
snd  solenca  of  the  schools  of  the  day.  In  1883  he  repsliad  to  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  medloiaennder  the  celebrated  Msl^hi,  andaoquind 
from  him  a  taate  for  the  obaervation  of  nature,  as  weU  as  an  impres- 
sion of  the  unsoundness  of  the  prevailing  systnus  of  philosophy  and 
sdenoft  In  1664  he  graduated  at  Reggio,  but  sgain  returned  to 
Bologna,  to  pursue  his  natural-bistory  studies  under  Malpighi,  who 
after  tiiree  mors  years  of  application,  ia  said  to  have  disinisioil  his 
pupil  in  these  words  :  "  Syatoma  are  idod  and  mutable.  ObsuraUos 
and  experience  are  st^d  snd  nnohangeable."  He  visHed  Fadu^ 
Venice,  and  Parma,  and  in  1688  oommenced  the  praciloe  ttf  a  physician 
in  Reggio.  Here  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  nature : 
he  plated  a  botanic  garden,  mode  coUecticna  of  plants,  minerals,  and 
objects  of  intoreat  in  hia  neighbourhood,  and  commenced  a  SMdes  of 
observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  silkworm,  from  whioh  be  was  lad 
to  the  study  generally  of  the  metamorphoses  and  genoation  of  insaotl 
Having  publiahed  hia  obaervatioua,  tiiey  acquired  him  great  reputo- 
tion,  and  he  waa  invited  to  occupy  a  chair  amongst  the  medical  pro- 
fassors  of  the  University  of  Padua  in  1700.  On  taking  his  position 
amongai  tiie  toachers  of  an  old  university,  he  felt  that  hia  views  wars 
opposed  to  prevailing  systems,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  at 
his  tooching,  he  published  a  lecture  in  whioh  he  sodeavoursd  to  mai» 
tain  the  poaition  that  the  studies  of  the  modems  do  notovortom,  but 
confirm  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  !^otwiUut«ading 
tiiia  attempt  to  appease  the  advocates  of  old  systems,  and  of  entire 
obedience  to  prescribed  authority,  Vallisnari  attacked  with  so  muoh 
energy  the  prevailing  errora  in  medicine,  and  especlidly  in  the  aoienoes 

anatomy  and  physiology,  tbat  he  met  with  muoh  oppoaition.  ^t 
he  found  an  abla  raotaotor  in  Wednie  MameUo,  tba  proeurator  ct 
St.  Mark,  and  in  1711  wasippoiutad  to  theflntohair  of  tha  theory 
of  medictoe. 

Daring  the  interval  of  hia  lectures  Vellisneri  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  natural  history,  and  for  thia  purpose  made  an 
ucundon  to  the  Apenninae,  and  also  visited  Lncea,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  other  ports  of  Italy.  In  these  ezeuiaioDS  he  nuub  oon- 
derable  oolleotiona  of  objeots  in  natural  bistoiy,  as  well  aa  fbund 
many  subjeoto  ot  intersatuig  reseandi  for  the  mierosoope^  iriiloh  ha 
used  with  great  suooess.  In  1720  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Olement  XI. 
to  become  physician  to  hia  holiness  in  the  place  of  the  celebrated 
Lanc^  but  be  nftiaed.  In  1728  the  Duke  of  Modena  preeented  him 
with  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
fiunUy.  He  was  also  invited  early  in  his  career  to  become  first  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Turin,  with  a  la^  salary,  which  he  declined. 
was  known  by  his  writings  and  correspondence  to  men  <tf  sdons  fai 
Oreat  Britain,  and  was  eleoted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  ValUsneri  waa  married  in  1692,  and  although  his  wife  pro- 
duced him  eighteen  children,  she  managed  his  family  with  so  mnoh 
good  sense  and  prndence)  ttiat  he  was  alwaya  In  easy  circumstancea, 
and  enjoyed  mneh  doraestio  Mlin^.   He  died  on  the  IStb  of  January 

1750,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  at  Padua.  He 
left  behind  him  only  fbur  of  his  numerous  family,  three  daughters  and 
one  son,  who  published  an  edition  of  his  father's  worics,  in  three  foUo 
volumes,  at  Venioe,  in  1738. 

ValUsneri  deserredly  ranks  high  as  a  naturalist  and  a  phyrielso. 
He  pabliabed  many  papers  on  the  vorions  departments  of  natural 
history,  in  whioh  he  pointed  out  the  necesn^  of  obaervation  external 
nature  before  proceeding  to  ganoraltaation.  He  did  mnch  hj  hii  ana- 
tomical and  pfaysiologiokl  Inqolriai,  In  ocognnction  with  the  labonia 
of  Malplghi,  Eedi,  and  others,  to  reseue  medicine  from  the  thraldom 
of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  the  abeurd  hypotheses  of  the 
ftmetioBB  of  the  animal  economy  which  prevailed  In  his  day.  He  was 
a  great  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  gene- 
ra^^on,  a  notion  that  was  generally  entertained  by  phyeiologiato  of 
that  day,  snd  whioh  then,  as  now,  was  often  looked  upon  aa  involving 
oenaeqaencea  opposed  to  rellgioas  truth.  His  contributions  to  botany 
were  not  numerous;  but  his  oatalc^^  of  plants  collected  around 
Labors  waa  a  valoable  production  for  ita  time,  and  hia  paper  on  the 
f^otification  of  Lemna  was  an  Important  addition  to  existing  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  a  very  obeoure  and  inteaesUng  tribe  of 
idants.  As  a  physician  he  was  a  Jndioioaa  observer  of  the  effeoto  of 
remedies  in  relieving  diseaae,  and  waa  among  the  flnt  to  use  Peruvian 
bark :  he  pabliabed  aeverol  essays  on  the  action  of  this  and  other 
medicines  on  tiia  human  aaonomy.  His  nsme  ii  perpatnatod  in 
that  of  a  onriooi  and  IntaraaUng  genoa  of  ^anti^  called  by  MiduU 
ValUmtma. 

(Blaohof^  ZArbntit  dor  BoUmik  ;  Hallw,  B^.  .Bot ;  EOr  J.  E.  Smith.) 
VALMONT  DB  BOHASE,  J.  0.,  was  bom  at  Roaen,  September  17, 

1751.  He  originally  studied  the  law  tai  the  purpose  of  practising  ol 
the  bar,  but  his  attaobment  to  nstntal  history  indaced  him  to  abandon 
a  profeinlon  so  foreign  to  his  tastes.  Having  obtained  from  tiie  Duke 
d'Argenaon  a  trav^ing  appointment  of  some  kind,  he  visited  tiia 
principal  ntiea  <rf Europe^  and  examined  with  great  care  th«[vatleua 
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muMoma  of  objeota  in  oRtoml  history  which  they  contained.  He  took 
Ut  especnal  intereat  in  mineralogy,  and  visited  minea  and  metalluigio 
eitabUahmenta  for  the  purpoee  of  increaaing  hia  knowledge  in  this 
d^aitOMnt  of  aoienee..  During  hia  travelB,  of  wliich  he  pabliahed  an 
weomaa%  ha  viaited  LajdMid  and  Iceland,  and  rrtumed,  laden  with 
ol^faota  natazBlhiBtoiTf  to  Fwtain  1756.  In  1758  he  published  a 
Uit  of  oUeota  in  natond  history,  nnder  the  title  '  Catalogue  d'un 
Cabinet  d*Hiatoire  Naturelle.'  12mo.  In  1761  and  1762  he  publiahed 
a  large  work  on  minerals  generally,  in  2  Tola.  Sto,  entitled  *  Koarelle 
ExpMition  du  R^e  Mineral'  Hia  greatest  work  waa  a  dictionary 
of  natural  bistoty,  entitled  '  Diotionnaire  Baisonnd  UniTorael  d'Hia- 
t(drc  NatnreU^  in  6  vols.  8va  Thia  work  was  ooe  of  very  consider* 
■Ue  meri^  and  gars  deaoription  of  tiia  Tariooa  objeota  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  of  their  uses  in  the  eoonomy  of  the  art&  It 
has  gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  printed  at  various 
places,  and  is  tiie  basis  of  more  modem  dlotiooariea  on  Hit  same 
aabjeot.  He  gave  couraea  of  lectures  on  natural  history  In  Paris  from 
1756  to  1788.  He  had  offera  to  accept  chairs  of  natural  history  in 
Buada  and  Portugal,  but  refused.  He  died  at  Paris,  August  24, 1807. 
(Haller,  S^.  Bot. ;  Sir  J.  £.  Smith.) 

VALOIS,  HENBT  DE,  commonly  called  by  hia  Latinised  name, 
Heoticus  Valesiua,  a  oelebnited  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris  on 
the  10th  of  September  1608,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  noble 
fiunUy  of  Normandy.  He  was  educated  at  Vardtm,  In  the  college  of 
the  Jeauita,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
be  had  tiw  instmetion  of  Petavins  and  Sirmond,  both  of  whom  enter* 
tdned  a  high  opinitu  his  talente.  In  1622  be  want  to  Boorges  to 
■tady  joii^rudeDoe,  and  after  the  completion  of  hia  studies  he 
practised  for  seraral  years  as  a  lawyer,  but  more  to  pleaae  his  father 
than  from  hia  own  inclination,  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authora 
was  his  &vonrita  pnnnit.  At  last  however  he  gave  np  hit  pro- 
fessional oooupationa  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  He  worked  very  hard  and  without  any  intermission, 
except  on  a  Satardi^  afternoon,  which  he  need  to  devote  to  his 
friends.  Hia  excessive  atndy  ooet  him  hia  right  eye,  and  the  left  waa 
so  mnoh  weakened  that  he  oonld  not  continue  hia  studies  without  a 
reader.  But  his  fiither  was  too  economical  to  allow  bis  son  any  sam 
of  money  for  thia  purpose,  and  De  Yulois  would  have  had  a  miserable 
•xistNice,  had  not  a  fritnid,  M.  de  Mesmes,  given  him  a  handsome 
pension.  De  Talois  eqjoyed  this  until  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1659,  which  placed  him  in  independent  circnmstancea.  The  repu- 
tation which  he  acquired  by  thia  tune  aa  a  adiolar  and  a  oritio  indnoed 
the  F^oh  clergy  to  apply  to  him  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
writera  on  ecclesisatioal  faiatory.  De  Valoi^  who  had  before  been 
reqneated  to  lend  hii  aariitapce  in  thia  undertaking,  had  refhaed  to 
do  bo;  but  now,  when  the  whole  was  left  to  him,  he  readily  undertook 
the  task.  By  way  of  encouragement  he  received  from  the  clergy  an 
annual  penalon,  which  was  afterwards  oonsidflrably  increased  by  the 
liberal!^  of  Cardinal  Hazarin.  In  1660,  while  De  Talois  was  atill 
engaged  upon  tbia  great  undertaking,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
titie  historiogn^ber  to  the  king.  Two  years  after  this  he  became 
eomplatafy  Ulnd.  Until  the  year  1664  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
litaiatore^  but  now  ha  nirpriMd  hii  fUuids  by  manying  a  handsome 
yonng  woman,  who  bore  him  lavan  diildreD.  He  died  on  tha  7tti  of 
Hay  1676,  after  having  auSlazad  Taiy  mndi  during  tlia  hurt  fnr  yaan 
bom  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Henry  de  Valols  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  great  seholMi 
who  adorned  France  durii^  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  sarenteenUi 
centoriefc  He  potiesiad  very  extensive  leandng  and  gzaat  oiitioal 
Mgaoity,  bat  ha  knew  hia  powers,  he  was  vsln  andprood,  and 
raaented  ai^  naglaot  of  the  respect  which  he  thought  due  to  him. 
His  Ql  temper  increased  aa  he  advanced  in  yearSL  eSb  works  are  still 
very  uaefuL  The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  among 
them  : — 1.  *  Excerpts  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicola!  Damasoeni,  DionyiS 
Halicamassefisia,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionia  at  Joannis  Antiodteni, 
aK  CollaetanaiB  Conatantini,  Anguatl  Pm^iyrogenitae,  aunoprimtmi 
Grasoe  adita,  Latlne  vena,  onm  NoUi^'  Faria^  1634,  4to,  Thne  era 
the  soiled  *  Exoerpta  de  Tirtutibus  et  Vitiis,'  or  '  Excerpta  Peina- 
dana,'  after  M.  Peiresc,  to  whom  the  MS.  of  the  'Excerpta*  belonged, 
and  to  whom  De  Valols  dedicated  hia  edition.  2.  An  edition  of 
Ammlanus  Harcallinus,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  Paris, 
1686,  ito.  A  aeooad  adition,  with  additional  notes  by  H.  de  Valois, 
UndsbroA  and  the  editor,  waa  pabliahed  Adrien  da  Tahriiy  ttie 
brother  of  Haniy,  Paris,  1681,  foL ;  and  a  third,  containing  the  notea 
of  the  TalesU  and  Lindebtog,  with  some  of  his  own,  by  J.^hronoviu^ 
Leyden,  1603.  8.  A  series  of  the  Greek  Ecoleuaatiou  Hiatoriwa,  in 
S  vols,  fol.,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations.  They  appeared  in  the 
following  order: — Eoaebiua  (Paris,  1659),  Socratea  and  Soiomen 

Saris,  1668),  Theodoratus  Evagrins,  and  PbiloatorgiuB  (^Ncia^  1678)^ 
lie  edition  of  the  EcdfliiaBtical  Historians  waa  aftarwarda  rmrintad 
at  Amsterdam,  1699,  end  at  Cambridge,  In  1720.  4  A&a  hia 
death  there  wpeared  hia  '  Kotae  et  AnimadTerdonea  in  Harpoora- 
tionem  «t  P.  J.  Maussad  Notes,*  edited  by  J.  Qronovins.  They  are 
reprinted  in  Blonoard'a  edition  of  Harpoor^don,  L^den,  1688,  4to, 

The  life  of  H.  de  Talois  was  written  by  his  brother  Adrien.  It 
b  printed  in  Batea^s  '  Vltaa  SaUettwom  aliauot  Vironun,'  and 
aoma  additions  to  it  waia  afterwards  pnUialiaa  P.  BarmuiL  in 
17S9. 
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VALOIS,  ADRIEN"  DE,  commonly  ealled  Adriaons  Valeaius,  a 
younger  brother  of  Henry  da  Talois,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
January  1607.  He  reonved  the  same  ednostion  as  his  brother,  bat 
he  devoted  himself  prindpally  to  the  study  of  poetry,  oratoty,  and 
histoiy.  History,  and  m<n«  especially  the  hiatot7  of  his  own  country, 
engaged  bis  attention  for  many  ^ws,  and  in  1646  be  published  tba 
first  volume  of  his  great  histonoal  work  of  Franoe,  under  the  title 
'Geata  fVanoorum,  sen  de  Rebus  BVandcis.'  The  whole  work  conoista 
of  8  v(ds.  foL,  and  the  last  two  appeared  in  1658.  Thia  extenuve  and 
very  leamed  woric  aompriaeB  the  hiatoty  of  ]<Vance  only  during  the 
abort  period  from  A.D.  264  to  762.  It  raosed  hia  reputat]<m  ao  much, 
that  in  1660  he  received  the  titie  of  historiographw  to  the.king^  with 
a  penalon  of  1200  livraa.  The  minister  Colbert  wished  him  to 
oontinae  the  work,  but  De  Valois  declared  that  he  could  not,  tba 
difBculties  being  inanrmonntable.  In  1675  he  published  a  very  uaefbl 
work  on  the  state  of  ancient  Gaul,  entitled  *  NotUla  Galliamm  Ordina 
Alphabetieo  digeata,'  in  tsA.  Hia  aditim  of  Ammianna  Maroellinus 
and  his  *  Ufa  A  Henry  de  Talois*  are  noticed  in  Yaloib,  HnntT  jol 
His  other  works  are  now  of  little  importance,  and  a  list  of  them  is 
found  in  the  works  cited  below.  He  died  at  Puis,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1692.  Aoolleotion  of  some  minor  works  of  A.  de  Valois  was  afterwards 
published  by  his  son  under  the  name  of '  Valasiana.' 

(PeriMlt,  Lt*  Homma  lUmttretavi  oni  pant  m  Frmee;  Nioeron, 
M4moire»  dt*  Hommu  lUuiIra,  nul  iiL;  Chaufbpi^  t/mmoi  iMcMm- 
funre  ffittoHgMe.) 

TALFT,  BET.  BICHABD,  D.D.,  waa  bom  Deoember  7,  1754.  In 
the  island  of  Jersey,  where  his  father,  Bichard  Valpy,  posaeaaed  an 
estate.  He  was  the  eldest  of  six  diildien,  all  of  whom  died  before 
thOT  attained  middle  age  exoept  himself  and  the  Bev.  Edward  Valpy 
of  Norwich.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  foundatiui 
schools  of  his  native  island,  wheooa  at  ua  age  of  ten  years  be  waa 
removed  to  the  college  of  Val<^es  in  Normandy,  mure  he  remained 
five  years,  dnring  which  he  acquired  the  French  lsn4:uagfl^  which  ha 
ever  aftarwsrda  spoke  with  facility.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  waa  sent 
to  the  grammar-sobool  at  Southampton,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
nniversi^  of  Oxford,  having  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  aoholarshipa 
founded  in  Pembroke  College  for  natives  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
Having  taken  his  decree  of  BA.  he  waa  ordained  in  1777,  and  removed 
first  to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  afterwards  in  October  1781  to  Beading 
in  Berkshire^  having  been  nnanimooaly  de(Aed  by  the  corporation 
head-maater  of  the  grammarwhocd  than> 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  master  of  Beading  S<Aool  Dr. 
Valpy  spent  neariy  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  To  elevate  the 
school  £rom  the  low  state  in  which  he  found  it  waa  the  first  wish  oi 
hia  youth,  and  to  it  at  tha  height  trf  reputation  to  which  he 

had  r^aed  it  was  tha  great  object  of  his  later  years.  He  was  twice 
married,  fint  in  1778,  and  secondly  in  1782.  He  survived  his  second 
wife  by  a  few  years,  and  left  a  &mily  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  manied  and  established  in  life  before  hia  death.  In  1787  be 
waa  preaented  to  tiie  rectory  of  Stradishall  in  SoBTolk,  and  as  he  waa 
obliged  to  pass  the  neater  part  of  the  year  at  Beading  he  viaited  hia 
parishionara  regulmy  at  we  Midsummer  and  Chriatmas  vaoationSL 
About  six  years  before  hia  death  tha  inflnniUes  of  ag<>,  and  partioolarly 
dimness  of  ught,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  tiie  maitccahip  of 
Beading  School,  when  his  youngest  son,  the  Bev.  Francis  Valpy,  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  corporation  to  succeed  him.  Anotiier  of 
his  sons,  A.  J.  ViUpy,  was  for  many  yean  a  printer  and  publisher  in 
London ;  and  a  great  number  of  vidiuble  aditiona  of  Greek  and  Latin 
works  issued  from  bis  press,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  new  edition  of  Bteph<ws  'UMaauru^'  In  Baiker,  7  vols,  folio, 
1815-28.  Dr.  Valpy  died  March  28,  1886,  at  the  reaidenoe  of  hia  son, 
Kensington,  London. 

Vmm  his  youth  to  old  age  Dr.  Valpy  was  an  admirer  of  poetry  and 
the  drama.  The  tragedies  of  the  QnSk  dramatists  were  oocaaionaUy 
represented  at  Beading  school  1^  hia  pupila,  and  ho  also  adapted  aome 
of  Sbakspere's  Plaji  ibr  pecfbrmanoa  then  He  eompoaed  sewal 
elementary  works  to  fsdlitato  the  attunmant  of  difibrent  branidiea  of 
education,  among  which  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Latin  Grammar  have 
had  a  very  Uige  circulation. 

VALSA'LVA,  ANTCNIO  MABI'A,  was  bom  of  a  noblo  fkmily  at 
Imola,  in  1666.  Aftor  a  preliminary  education  by  private  tutors,  he 
wu  sent  to  the  Univerai^  of  BohKna,  where  ho  studied  madicina^ 
and  eanedally  anatomy,  under  UdpigU,  Baling  and  othsn;  He 
reodved  Ua  doctor's  degree  in  1687,  and  was  eran  at  that  timo 
distingniahed  for  hia  industry  and  learning:  After  tbia,  he  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  eeal  to  the  atudy  of  both  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy;  dissecting  night  and  day,  preiwriDg  the  dis- 
sected parts,  and  performing  experiments ;  and  all  this,  although  ha 
was  of  a  weakly  oonstitn^oi,  and  was  much  ocoupied  in  privata 
DnstJaa.  Ha  waa  eqaally  excallant  In  amgoty  and  nadidna.  In  the 
nrmar  he  fa  oalabratea  for  having  first  in  Bologna  diaoardad  tba 
oauteiy  and  adopted  the  Ugature  of  the  arteriee  in  amputation;  for 
having  materially  improved  the  whole  practice  of  aural  surgery ;  and 
for  his  inventions  and  improvements  of  many  suigioal  inatmmenta. 
He  alao  described  tha  true  nature  of  the  steatomatous  tamours 
formed  by  diseased  hair-follicles,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
glaucoma  tnm  ambn»cataraot,  and  the  enial|ttciy  of  the  seat  of 
oalaTactintlialena  oriUoapndeP'9a'iiifdfiUV<^>^  lu* 
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nnunully  great  ktiowladge  or  morbid  anatomy,  ha  waa  partioularl; 
ealabratad  for  aooaracr  ot  fiiagnoaiB,  and  for  hia  akill  in  trnatinfl  those 
who  anfbmd  vndar  oiiMaBa  nettted  iDonmbla^  To  tiiaae  he  gave 
indeed  hla  dilaf  attanUon ;  ataTing  to  diaoem  yrbiA  thaaa  diaaaaaa 
are  in  their  aariy  atages,  whan,  if  erar,  aome  remedy  might  l}a  naed. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  reaolta  vbioh  he  thus  attained  waa  that 
mode  of  treating  anfloriama  which  ia  atUl  oommtmly  oallad  Valsalva's 
method,  and  whieb  oonaiats  in  reducing  the  foroe  of  the  patient's 
ciroolation  to  the  loweat  degree  oompaUble  with  lifa^  by  tepeatad 
bkadinga^ abadttte  leil^imd  atar?atioo;  a  method  whid^  oftua  aa  It 
fUled,  ■  the  anyone  whioh  offte  any  proapeot  of  ntOoeM  In  anauriam 
of  the  a«ta.  It  waa  he  who  also  flzat  pointed  oot  the  dependence 
of  hemiplegia  upon  effusion  in  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  brain.  In 
normal  anatomy  he  rendered  great  semoa  1^  his  aooorate  daaoription 
of  the  mnaolaa  and  other  parte  of  the  ear  before  aoaroely  known ;  and 
by  hia  aooonnt  of  the  mnaolaa  of  the  phaiynx  and  aoft  palatal  and  of 
the  aorta.  Among  hla  aRora  moat  be  mentioned  hia  wmon  uat  the 
attachment  of  the  moaideB  of  the  qra  nmnd  the  optie  narre  fiwma  a 
ring  capable  of  oompreaaing  and  moderating  the  mmm  of  that  nerre, 
and  hia  aoconnt  of  a  doct  which  he  ai^poaad  to  paM  Aom  the  mal 
capaule  to  the  ovary  or  testis. 

In  1607  Valsalva  was  made  profesaor  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  in  I70S  aurgetm  to  the  Hoapital  of  Zncarablaa.  He 
was  three  tlmea  prandent  of  the  BohmiA  Inatitnte;  he  waa  elerted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Btmd  Society  of  Lmdon,  and  raoalTad  honooKB  ni 
various  kiods  from  the  itatea  and  from  the  teamed  sodetiea  of  Italy. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  172S.  leaviog  to  ita  public  inatitutiona  a  large 
philoaophical  and  medical  library,  and  the  muaeuma  of  anatomy  and 
■nrgioal  inatnimenta  which  he  had  formed.  Hia  statue  waa  placed  in 
the  ball  of  the  Inatitnte  by  order  of  the  aenate,  and  hia  great  pupil, 
Uorgagni,  wrote  hia  lifia. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  fnr  and  small,  thoodi  fhU  of  valoe. 
They  are^  1.  'De  Aore  humana  Traetatna,'  Bologna>  17M,  4ta,  which 
waa  aeveral  times  afterwarda  published  at  Uteeoht  and  other  plaoea, 
and  reprinted  in  Uoiganii'a  'BpistolB;'  2.  '  Diasertationea  Traa 
Anatomicte  Poathumie,'  Venice  1740,  4to.,  read  at  the  Bologna 
Institute  in  171fi-16-19,  and  edited  by  Uoimpi.  There  ia  alao 
a  letter  by  Valsalva  in  Lather's  edition  of  FaUya's  'Smrgieal 
Anatomy.^ 

(Uoraagni,  L^ti  mefixed  to  hia  edition  of  Valaalva'a  works.) 

VAlf  ACHEN,  HANS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Oerman 
punters  of  the  sixteenth  oentory,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1652.  His 
DanM  ie  written  in  various  ways,  as  Ab  Aoh,  Dach,  Dao,  Van  Akeo, 
and  othorwise :  bnt  Van  Aohen  ia  the  ooxroct  form :  a  picture  ia  the 
Rallery  d  Sohleisahelm,  near  Munich,  is  maAed  'Han  T.  AoH.  Fl. 
1598.  Hia  bmi^  nuoe  ia  not  known ;  he  was  oallad  Achen,  after 
the  town  of  Aehen  or  Aaohen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  the  1^th>place  of  hia 
&ther.  Van  Achen  was  first  instractad  by  a  painter  <»lled  Jerrigh  hy 
Van  Hander,  with  whom  he  remained  about  six  yeara.  He  studied 
also  the  works  of  Spranger,  whose  style  of  design  he  imitated,  and 
although  not  ao  mannered  aa  that  nutater,  ha  never  fatsocA  liis  style 
of  design  in  afterlife.  Shortly  after  he  left  hia  first  master  he  went 
to  Venice  to  acquire  the  Venetian  s^le  of  oolourtng,  which  he  learnt 
of  Oaapard  Bema,  a  Flemiur,  who  at  that  period  waa  one  of  the  meet 
distinguished  ooloniists  at  Venice.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Florence 
and  Kome^  In  Borne  be  acquired  a  great  repntaUou  by  seveml 
piototea  which  he  painted  there,  some  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Baphad  Sadeler,  who  waa  at  Borne  at  the  same  time.  A '  NaUvitnr  of 
Christ,'  painted  for  the  ohnroh  of  the  Jeauita  at  Borne,  extended  van 
Achen'a  reputation  to  Qermany.  He  visited  Venice  a  second  time, 
and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  from  Doke  William  of  Bavar^ 
to  go  to  HuDich,  whither  he  repdred;  and  he  received  constant 
employment  there  for  some  year^  and  waa  paid  very  highly  for  bis 
worka.  During  bis  sti^  at  Moniok  he  waa  repeatedly  invited  by  the 
ampeior  Budolph  U.  to  go  to  Prague ;  he  however  allowed  four  yeara 
to  elapse  before  he  complied  with  the  emperor'a  request.  At  Prague 
he  painted  many  pioturaa  tot  the  emperota  Budolph  and  Matthias, 
and,  exoepting  a  short  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Augsburg^  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  hia  life  there.  Whilst  at  Angsburg  he  ga^ted 
the  aSeoUooa  of  the  daa^ter  of  the  oelebratod  moudan  Orlando- 
di  Imso»  and  mi  mudsd  to  hot.  B»  died  at  Fkaguc^  in  161^  aged 
aixU-tbree. 

_  Van  Aohen  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richeat  painter  of  Us 
time.  He  was  a  bold  and  a  rapid  painter,  but  was  a  great  mftUneriat : 
he  nes^cted  both  the  study  of  natore  and  of  the  antique  and  waa 
one  of  the  leading  propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which 
pnTaOed  in  Oerouay  at  the  beginningof  the  17th  oentUry.  J%  oon- 
sisted  of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  atjls^ 
and  ootnUned  a  noid  oolouring  with  exaggented  and  mannered 
forma.  This  atyle  prevailed  generally  in  Owmany,  until  Bubens  and 
Rembrandt  and  their  Imitators  spread  a  very  different  taste.  Acfaen's 
principal  works  are  at  Munich  :  the  beat  are— the  Calling  of  St.  Peter, 
for  St  Uiohaera  Church :  a  '  St.  Sebastian.'  for  Staoislaus  Chape^ 
aogravMl  by  J.  MtOler ;  '  Chriat  upon  the  Cross,'  with  John  and  Maij, 
for  the  Ch»el  of  the  Crosi^  eomved  by  E.  Sadeler;  and  the  'Dis- 
aovny  of  the  Qroaa  by  Si,  Hdena,'  for  the  oh^wl  ot  ttie  deoter. 
ThAManMTcnlof  his  woiks  also  In  the  GaUaiy  of  VUnna :  among 
thsUfportnitB  otBadolph  Hud  hfibntbar  Emwtw^yoiH« 


both  in  armour.  He  painted  many  portnuta:  two  of  his  best  are 
oonaidered.  the  portrait  of  Badol{m  IL,  engraved  by  K  Sadeler; 
•ad  that  of  Spraager  the  pi^ter,  enraved  by  J.  MUller.  Other 
oelebratad  vrorSai  Aohen  are — an  'fiooe  Hiudo,'  engraved  by  O. 
Andr^;  'MaiT  Magdalen  in  the  WfldenMaa,'!^  If,  Kllian;  and 'Jnatios 
and  Truth,'  by  O.  A.  Wolfjgang  the  elder.  Many  other  eminent 
engmvera  have  executed  ^tes  after  thia  master. 

VANBBUaH,  SIB  JOHN,  was  of  foreign  Uneage.  His  grsndTather, 
a  citisen  of  Qhant,  came  over  to  Bn^and  at  the  time  of  Alva's  per- 
secution of  the  Ptotastants  in  the  Ketherlud^  and  died  in  1848, 
leaving  a  haadsome  fbrtone  to  his  son  Gilei^  who  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  engaged  in  busineas,  but  afterwards  it  is  said  held  the  plaee  of 
oomptroUer  of  the  treasury  chamber.  Gilea  lived  till  1689,  at  QMSter. 
and  had  a  &mily  of  eight  sons  by  hia  wife  Elisabeth,  youngest 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Dudl^  Carleton,  who  died  in  1711.  John 
was  bom  in  1666>  but  whether  ia  London  or  Chaster  ia  onoertain,  and 
beymd  that  vetr  little  is  known  with  oertalnty  lespeoting  liim  tUl  he 
bmn  to  write  mr  the  stage.  We  have  no  aoconnt  Ot  his  oarfy  atudisi^ 
and  it  appears  rather  doubtful  if  be  was  regularly  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture;  certainly  no  di^  has  been  put  forth  in 
behalf  of  any  one  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  such 
a  pnpU.  According  to  some  anecdotes  told  of  him,  he  stucUed  archi- 
tecture in  Fiiaoa^  where,  being  detected  In  making  drawings  of  aome 
fortifloattouB,  he  was  Imprisoned  in  the  Baatila.  taat  he  was  aent  by 
hta  ibther  to  that  oomtiy  at  the  age  of  nineteen  does  not  admit  <« 
much  doubt ;  yet  whether  it'  was  for  the  purpose  of  oompletiDg  or 
commencing  hia  studies  in  axehitecture  ia  not  very  dear.  If  this  was 
the  caae^  he  did  not  attend  to  them  very  diligently,  for  in  the  oonraa 
of  his  sti^  there  he  entered  the  military  service,  though  he  did  not 
continue  m  it  very  long.  It  ia  certainly  to  be  regretted  tiiat  ao  uton 
aatiafactory  aoeoimt  hu  come  down  to  oa^  fi«  ft  woidd  bs  instcootlTe 
to  lesra  how  aa  architect  of  such  a  peculiar  taste  formed  a  s^le  which 
may  be  called  his  own.  Still  we  think  it  may  be  traced  to  French 
modelB — to  the  palaoea  and  chateaux  of  that  connt^,  of  which  iof^ 
pavilions,  turreta,  and  chimneys  were  characteristic  uaturee,  and  pro- 
duced that  variety  of  outline  which  is  ctmaidered  the  great  merit  of 
Vanbmgh'a  deaigua.  From  the  same  source  he  seems  to  have  derived 
his  pre^aotion  for  arched  windowsand  horiaontal  rastic^  even  to  the 
exoTusion  <rf  varieW  in  that  reapecfc  In  faot  he  seems  to  have  had 
little,  knowledge  of,  or  else  little  relish  for,  the  works  (MT  the  Italian 
school,  ainoe,  with  all  hia  love  for  maeaiveneas  and  boldoeaa,  ha  never 
availed  bimsiBlf  of  its  more  ornate  and  diversified  modea  of  rusticated 
work. 

Wbatevever  may  have  been  hia  iffogress  up  to  that  period,  we  nwr 
sQi^oee  him  to  have  seqnired  some  reputation  for  arshiteotaral  akul 
pevioos  to  1695,  fbr  he  was  then  appomted  <to»  of  the  eommissionen 
(or  oomi^eting  the  palaoe  at  Greenwich  when  it  was  aboat  to  be 
converted  Into  an  hoapitaL  About  the  aame  time  he  bc^an  to  die* 
tinfpiiah  himself  in  hia  other  and  widely  diffsrent  careor  of  a  dramatic 
wnter;  and  of  his  masterly  talent  for  comedy  his  plays  of  the  *  Pro- 
voked Wife,'  the  '  Relapse,  and  the '  ConfederaQy '  (the  laat  founded 
np<Hi  Daneonr's  'Bouigeoissa  h  la  Mode'),  afford  sufficient  proo^  and 
also  of  the  levi^  of  hia  disposition,  if  not  of  the  lirnntiniisnnaa  erf  bis 
morals.  Considered  merely  as  literary  productions  they  are  entitled  to 
peat  admiration ;  yet  ao  libertine  are  they,  not  merely  in  Isoguag^  but 
m  plot,  in  aentiment,  and  in  general  tenden^,  that  th^  are  oaloolsted 
to  corrupt  as  well  aa  to  please.  They  are  now  banished  not  only  from 
the  stage,  but  almost  from  the  doest;  and  he  who  might  luve  been 
the  Moli^  of  our  dramatic  literature — or  at  any  rate  a  standard 
olasaio  in  it — Is  now  consigned  to  comparative  oUiviim.  Fortunatdy 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hu  other  talent,  and  tbat  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  1702  he  was  employed  by  Charley  the  third  earl  of 
Carlisle^  to  erect  a  mansion  for  him  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castie  of  Hioderskelf ;  and  he  prodnoed  tiie  palace  Castle 
Howard,  an  extensive  and  noUe  pile  {660  feet  in  length),  though,  1^ 
all  his  other  works  of  that  oImb,  mora  aatis&otory  in  ita  general 
character  than  when  examined  in  detail.  His  patron  CarliuB,  who 
waa  then  earl  marshal  of  England,  signified  his  approbation  by  be- 
stowing on  him  the  honourable  and  not  unprofitable  appointment  Di 
Glwendeux  king-at«xms,  in  1703.  His  wdk  of  CasUs  Howard  also 
recommended  him  as  architect  to  many  noble  and  wealthy  employers, 
for  whom  ho  ereoted  statdy  mansiona  in  vatiouB  narta  of  the  kingdom. 
Amongthem  may  be  mentioned  Eastbnry  in  Dorsetshire,  bi^t toK 
Bnbb  l>oddington,  but  afterwards  pulled  down  \yy  Earl  Temple  (a 
circumstance  not  greatiy  to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judge  of  It  from 
the  deaigna  In  the  '  Vitnvius  ^tannious ') ;  King's  Weston,  near 
Bristol,  whidi  is  oeathr  admired  for  the  eSoab  nrodooed  by  ita  ohim- 
n^;  Donoombe  Bal^  Toikahin;  OiinMthorpo,  ToAshire,  oonsidered 
one  M  Us  most  hopoftant  works;  Beaton  Iwavd,  NOTthumberisnd; 
and  Oolton  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  employed  ex- 
olutively  on  worb  of  this  olaas,  country-seats  and  mansions  i  for  no 

Eablic  buildings  are  attributed  to  him  except  one^  which  was  a  apeon* 
htion  of  his  own,  connected  irith  hia  dramatic  jmrsmts,  a  theatre  In 
the  U^maiket,  which  afterwards  became  Uie  original  Opera-hoose.  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  In  this  scheme  he  was  assisted  bf 
msaypennuotqaallfyrandhadCraipeTefivbiB  tematlo  ooadj^or 
andBrttarton  for  mHHgev,  W  irtiom  .the  honae  i#«oMaMUa'Ul)&^ 
Tbii'ooi}M«Mr'or  oomietiaMift  ifi&gite4iM»»toJiMiliM^ 


TAN  OEULBir,  LUDOEjFB. 


TAKCWUVKB.  aSOBOB. 


Yaabnigli'B  piao*  of  ihkt  nuiuh  which  wh  fint  IncMi^t  out  Umm 
CoogrsvB  very  aooa  ratkad  from  th«  oODOsm,  n<w  wu  it  haag  bofor« 
Tu^iigh  hiotMlf  wkB  glad  to  get  rid  of  hit  ahan  in  it 

It  wM  at  tiui  period  that  tho  tiation  voted,  aa  a  monnmaot  of  ita 
gimtitad*  to  the  flnt  duke  of  ICarlborongh,  a  palao^  to  be  named  after 
the  vioUxry  at  Blanteim.  The  arehiteot  of  Caatle  Howard  waa  ap- 
pointed as  the  fltteet  penon  for  w>  impwtant  an  oeoaiioD,  Tei  if  the 
dietinction  and  the  npntaticn  alnoe  dttivad  to  Urn  ftom  the  building 
iti^  have  shed  liutM  on  Yanbrnrii'i  name  aa  an  anhltect,  tlia  aflhlr 
tamed  out  for  him  a  very  Texatloua  and  alio  a  losing  on&  "  The 
■oeretbiitory  of  the  building  of  Blsnheim,"  in  lyiaraeli'i '  Curioeitiee 
of  literature,'  ■bowi  in  what  difflaultiea  the  arehiteot  was  involred  in 
ooDwqusnce  of  no  specific  fund  or  grant  for  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  parliament,  and  being  ^twwards  refused.  The  queen  ftir- 
niihed  the  neceMary  suppliea  for  what  was  built  during  her  Uh;  but 
at  her  death  difficultiee  uoxeaaed,  and  on  that  of  the  duke^  hia  wife 
Sarah,  "  that  wioked  woman  of  Uarlborough,"  as  Tanbrugh  calls  her, 
diediarged  him  from  his  post  of  arehiteot  and  refused  to  pay  what 
was  due  to  him  as  salary.  The  struoture  was  however  finally  com- 
pleted acoording  to  the  original  model,  and  aa  long  as  it  stands  it  will 
be  a  monument  honourable  to  Vanbragh.  Tet  it  was  a  long  time 
before  Its  arohiteotQral  merits  were  appreciated.  ReynoldB  was  almost 
the  first  who  ventured  to  expreH  hta  approbation  of  Tanbrugh's  style, 
and  to  bear  hia  testimony  as  an  artist  to  the  piotureaqne  magniflcenee 
of  Blenheim.  Saoh  authority,  and  a|terwards  that  of  Sir  Uvedide 
Prioe  and  othws,  removed  the  prejudices  Uist  had  been  exdted  by 
former  oritica,  and  by  the  rldionle  thrown  upon  Vanbrugh  by  Swift 
and  Pope.  Bnt,  in  ehanging,  public  opinion  ran  almost  from  one 
extreme  into  tlw  oUier :  aa  it  nad  been  the  Ibsbion  to  see  in  Van- 
bmgh'a  ar«hit«otUTa  nothing  bnt  heaviness,  it  now  became  tiie  ftahlon 
to  see  in  it  nothing  bnt  pictursaque  effect.  His  works  certainly  are 
heavy ;  and  although  aolidlty  and  nussiveneas  are  far  horn  being 
fkalta  in  arohiteotnie,  they  may  be  earried  too  fhr.  Vanbmgh'a  build* 
Inga  are  to  be  studied  botii  with  diUgenoe  aa  to  thair  merita  and  irtth 
fiaution  aa  to  their  deflMts. 

Sir  John  died  at  his  honas  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  himself ),  M andi 
26, 17M,  leaving  a  widow,  many  years  younger  than  himself,  but  no 
fkmily,  his  only  son  haviog  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Toumay. 
Kotwithstanding  the  lieentlonsneas  of  his  pen,  his  privats  eharaeter 
appears  to  have  been  amiaMa,  and  Us  otmduot  tcHmMj  eemot ;  and 
even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Fop*  admHIad  that  he  was  both  "aman  of 
wit  and  man  of  honour." 

TAN  CEULBN,  or  EEULEN»  LUDOLPH,  a  Dutch  mathemati- 
cian, who  lived  in  tne  ktter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  oentury,  and  whose  name  indicates  that  his  Aunily  eame  nl^biaUy 
ftom  Cologne.  B<f  was  bom  at  Hildeaheim,  bnt  neither  the  year  ^ 
his  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  eduoated  is  known ;  and  it 
eon  on^  be  surmised  that  his  taste  led  him  early  to  the  atndy  of 
elementaiy  geometry  and  algebra.  He  taught  the  mathematics  at 
Breda,  and  snbaeqnentty  at  Amsterdam ;  bnt  his  fame  rests  ohisBy  on 
the  effiirt  wUoh  he  mad*  to  express  by  numbers  the  ratio  ^ch  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  ite  diameter.  The  determination  of 
this  ratio  has  engsged  the  attention  of  mathematicians  flx>m  the  time 
of  Archimedes ;  and  daring  the  16th  oentury,  If  etius,  Vieta,  Adrian 
Romanus,  and  Van  Cculen  laboured,  by  extending  the  a^roximative 
proeeaies,  to  reduce  tiie  error  witiiln  narrower  limits.  Tita  ^ameter 
Magsni^NMad  to  ha  the  unltt  Bomanns  obtained  an  expression  for  the 
dreumfennoa  In  nnmben  oonsisting  of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van 
Ceulen  computed  (me  which  dilltes  from  the  truth  only  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  dadmu.  It  may  be  obearved  that  the  approximation  baa  ainoe 
been  carried  to  a  much  ^ireater  extant  by  means  of  the  well-known 
series  for  the  value  of  a  cuoular  arc  in  terms  of  its  tangent 

Van  Ceuleo  publkbed  at  Delfl^  in  IfiSe,  a  tract  on  the  circle,  in 
Dntob;  and  a  translaUon  itf  it,  in  latin,  wupuUished  bySnellins  in 
1818,  under  the  title  *  Do  CirenloAdsorlpUs.'^  The  method  pursued 
in  the  investigation  is  described  in  this  work|  and  thongh  extr»* 
ordinary  labour  must  have  been  undergone  In  the  performance  of  the 
arithmetical  eomputatioiu,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not  aecom- 
panled  by  any  display  of  genius;  since,  b^jnning  with  the  known 
ehnd  and  the  eegitta  of  one^ixth  of  the  c^nmferenee,  the  prooesa 
wnsltta  In  oomputing  the  lengths  at  the  ehorda  and  taogenta  of  the 
avoa  farmed  oontlnual  biaeotiona.  Aa  a  monument  of  patient 
industry  the  determination  has  great  merit;  and  it  mi^  be  prasumed 
that  tiie  computer  estimated  hia  labour  highly,  for,  aooording  to 
Snellius,  he  reqacBted  that  the  numerical  expression  of  the  cirvnm- 
foranoe  of  a  circle  might  be  inscribed  im  bis  tomb. 

Bssidaa  the  work  which  has  bora  mentioned,  Van  OsuImi  published 
two  othen,  in  Dntoh,  on  mathematical  subject^  both  of  which  wen 
also  tnoalaled  In  Latin  by  Snallhu,  and  published  at  L«ffden  in  161ff, 
under  the  titlea  'ISmdamenta  Artthmetioa  et  Qeometrtca,'  and  Zete- 
mata  (teu  proUemata)  0«ometrb».*  From  theae  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  posseassd  eonaiderable  skill  in  Uie  managemaot 
of  algebrab  qnantltisa. 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  1010,  and  wM  Interred  In  tho  ehureh  of  St 
Pater  In  that  elty. 

TAlTCOUyXB,  OBORGB,  waa  bom,  aaoerding  to  tha  author  of  Ua 
Ubintha'BlMNphU  Uaiiaasiilin'  about  ITMLbal  nnbi^aoaw 
yoora  lutaK  VaMoam  Umailf  atalaa^  In  ite  faMnoUoa  to  tho 


nanaUvairfhiayoyagaroand  fiia  Wuld,  thathoantaradiliainTylii 
Ills  thirteenth  year;  andJohnVaiuxniTar,  who  edited  the  wm^antoa 

that  his  brothei^s  first  appointment  was  to  Ui*  Raa^ution,  Cqpt^ 
Cook,  in  1771. 

Geocge  Yanoouver  served  as  midshipman  on  Cook's  seoond  voyage 
(1773-1775) ;  and  on  the  third  voyage,  in  which  that  great  navigator 
lost  bla  lifia  (1774-1780).  His  name  <nly  oeeura  ono*  in  the  history  ol 
thaaa  two  voyagaa:  Captain  Kinf  nwiitiona  Ua  having  aant  Hr. 
Vaaoouvar  to  Captain  CSacka  for  uatniotiona  the  morning  alter  the 
murder  of  Oaptain  Cook.  When  Captain  King  was  promoted  tnat 
being  firat-lieutenant  of  the  Besolut{<m  to  be  oaptain  of  the  Diaoovety, 
Captain  Qore  permitted  him  to  tain  witii  him  "  four  midshipmen  who 
had  made  themselves  oseful  to  me  in  astronomical  ealoulationa,  and 
whose  aaalstanoe  waa  now  particularly  neoeaaaiy,  aa  we  had  no  Bphe- 
meris  fbr  the  present  year."  Of  this  number  it  ii  almost  oertain  that 
Yaneouver  moat  have  been  one,  for  of  the  alx  <»iginal  midshiimiau  of 
the  Resolution,  the  two  eldsat  had  by  that  time  been  promoted  In 
oonaequanee  of  the  death  of  C^it^s  Cook  and  CleAe.  A  better 
school  tot  a  seaman  than  tha  two  principal  voyages  of  eo  aceorate  a 
navigator  and  snrveyor,  bo  strict  a  dlariplinarian  aa  Cook,  can  aoarody 
be  imagioed.  Captain  King  has  bone  testimony  to  the  merita  of 
young  officers  in  the  expedition  of  1776-80 ; — "  The  two  ships  never  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  a  day  together,  except  twice ;  which  was  owin^ 
the  fimt  time,  to  an  accident  that  h^>pened  to  the  Discovery  off  tlie 
coast  of  Owhyhee ;  and  the  seoond,  to  the  fogs  we  met  at  the  entrance 
of  AwatskaBay.  A  atnmgerpKxrf  cannot  b«  given  of  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  our  anbaltem  ofBoar^  to  whom  this  ahar*  of  merit  almoit 
entirely  belongs." 

The  Reaolation  and  Disoovenr  reached  the  ^ore  on  the  4lh  of 
October  1780,  and  on  the  9th  of  Deoember  following  Yanoouver  was 
created  a  lieutenant  and  appointed  to  the  Martin  sloop.  He  continued 
on  board  this  vessel  until  he  was  removed  to  the  Fame,  one  of  Lord 
Rodney's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the  middle 
of  the  year  1768.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  and  sailed  In  the 
Europe  to  Jami^ca,  and  remained  at  that  staticm  till  the  vessel 
returned  to  England,  in  Beptembtff  1789. 

When  Vancouver  arrived  in  Eng^d,  he  found  that  a  voyage  had 
baMi  planned  by  the  government  for  exploring  the  Southern  ngiouL 
A  veaad,  named  the  Diaoovery,  had  been  pnrmaaed  for  this  sarriee^ 
and  Captain  Henry  Roberts,  who  had  served  undw  Cook  during  hit 
two  last  voyagea,  had  beeii  named  to  the  oommond.  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Ghtrdnw,  under  whose  flag  Yanoouver 
waa  then  serving,  recommended  him  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  was 
solicited  by  the  board  to  aooomnany  Captain  Roberts.  Having  bem 
intimate  friends  while  on  board  Oa^ain  Cook's  ship,  tin  airangemant 
waa  agreeable  to  both  offioara.  Towarda  the  cloae  at  April  the 
lUaoovery  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  down  the  rivo-,  whan  Intel- 
ligence arrived  of  depredations  oommitted  by  the  Spaniards  on  dif* 
flmnt  branches  of  British  commerce  on  tfas  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. The  equipment  of  the  Discovery  waa  suspended,  and  Vanconver 
resumed  hia  professional  career  under  Ua  <dd  captain.  Sir  Alan 
Qardnar. 

The  hl{^  prioea  obtained  hw  the  sallots  of  tho  Baaolntion  and 
Discovery,  at  Canton,  for  the  illsdeeted,  half-worn  fbrs  wUch  they 
had  brought  fSrom  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  had  attracted  a 
horde  of  adventui'ws  to  that  region.  Their  looee  observations,  pub- 
lished  by  ignorant  book  and  map  compUera,  had  given  entrenoy  to  the 
moat  inaccurate  and  contradictory  accounts  (tf  Uie  ooast  The  dia- 
ooveries  of  Cook  had  also  atimnlated  tho  Spaniards  to  renma  ttirir 
long-suspended  maritime  activity.  A  survey  of  tho  notUi-weat  coast 
of  America  by  Spanish  officers  of  marine  waa  oommenoed  in  1776, 
and  prosecuted  with  intermisdons  fbr  several  years  with  skill  and 
dextwity.  In  April  1780,  an  attempt  woe  made  by  some  British 
subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootka  :  the  attempt  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Spanish  officers  «ogaged  In  the  survv;  the  lettiement  waa 
fbrtfUy  broken  up^  and  soma  oommandeta  of  British  merchantmen 
made  priamers,  and  thdr  vessels  and  cargoes  saiaad.  The  court  of 
Spain  yielded  to  the  representati<mB  made  by  the  British  resident, 
and  at  his  request  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Spanish  commandant  a^ 
'  Nootka,  inBtraeting  him  to  deliver  up  possession  of  the  country  and 
buildings  to  the  British  officer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  delivered 
to  him,  waa  transmitted  to  the  court  of  St  James's  by  Coont  Florida 
Blanea.  Tha  Disoorary  was  again  put  in  oommlsaicu ;  tha  Chatham, 
an  armed  tender,  desttead  to  aooompany  her;  and  In  Horch  1791, 
Yanoouver  was  appointed  to  command  these  vessels  on  an  expedition 
to  the  north-weat  coast  of  America.  Hia  insfeructiana  wer^  to  receive 
the  surr«)der  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards ;  to  make  an  aocnrmte 
■orvey  of  the  coast  from  the  80th  degree  of  K.  lat.  norUiwards;  and 
to  Inqidre  after  any  commnnicationa,  by  inlets,  rlveni,  or  lakes,  betvreen 
the  coast  and  Canada.  Tho  aummen  of  179S-9S  warn  idlowad  tar 
the  execution  of  the  survey ;  tha  Intervening  winter  was  to  be  spent 
in  completing  the  examination  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Alter  tha 
oompletion  of  the  sm^ey,  the  vessels  were  to  return  to  England  by 
Cape  Horn,  and,  if  practicable,  to  examine  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  tiie  south  point  of  the  island  of  Chilo^  supposed  to 
be  about  44'  &  lot.,  In  order  to  aaoertain  irtiioh  ^ng  the  most  apatbam 
Spoaldt  aa>UaMiBl|  and  yibait  fa^rbfon  tita 
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Thtt  expedititm  wiUd  tnm  FalmonUi  on  tfaa  lib  of  April  1701. 
The  close  of  that  yeu  sad  the  beginniiiK  of  179S  were  ocoopled  in 
■n  ezamiaation  of  the  Seadwldh  Isiude.  Oa  the  16th  of  Hindi  the 
TssMb  Huled  fn  the  ooMt  of  Amerioe,  vhioh  they  atraok  in  SB"  27' 
N.  let  They  xia  down  the  oow^  iimlning  it  mintttelj,  to  Nool^ 
where  the  tnnk  end  honooMble  oondaot  of  Quedn,  the  Bpanieh  com- 
mender,  rendered  the  diplomatlo  pert  of  Teneonrer'e  comminlon 
Mwy  and  ogreeebla.  From  Nootke  the  expedition  tetnmed  eontii- 
verd  to  St,n  Vnnolioo  de  Monteree,  exunming  more  in  deteil  the 
TBrioui  inlets  lAong  the  oout.  When  the  seeaon  duriog  whioh  the 
operatloni  of  the  ■nrvey  wnld  be  ceiried  on  with  eefetj  termioated, 
VanooaTW  returned  to  the  Sendwleh  liliDdi.  On  the  SMh  at  April 
he  WM  enin  off  the  eoMt  of  Amerie*.  neer  Cepe  Ibndodno.  He 
tended  et  Rodty  Point  (41'  IT.  kfc),  diworered  end  tekea  poaieerion 
of  by  the  Speolaids  in  1770>  ^Himoe  he  ran  along  the  ahore  to 
Nootke*  where  the  ooaet  enrvoy  was  remmed.  VaneonVer  returned 
on  the  approeoh  of  winter  to  Owbyhee,  and  in  1794  egain  returned  to 
the  Amencsn  eoaat>  whiidi  be  mrv^ed  aa  far  norUi  as  Cook's  Inlet. 
Haring  ooooloded  tbia  opentUon,  bm  in  oomplianoe  with  hie  inttmo- 
tiona,  sailed  along  the  ooaat  of  SonUi  Amerioa,  viidtiiig  the  prindpal 
Spanish  settlement!,  and  donUing  Cape  Horn,  brought  the  Disoowy 
into  the  SbannoD  on  the  ISth  of  September  1795.  During  the  whole 
of  these  operations  the  most  cordial  aaalstance  and  flmnk  ownnwini- 
cations  were  interchanged  by  YsBOouTer  and  the  Bpa&lall  offlosn 
engaged  in  a  eimultaueoiu  surrey  of  the  coast. 

In  1794  Tanoonrer  had  without  Aolioitatioo  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  paid  off  lA  the  cooolusion  of  bis  Toyage, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  whidi  took  place  May  10, 17S8,  he 
was  incflsuuitJy  busied  preparing  bis  joamala  f or  publicatioD.  Before 
his  death,  all  the  ohatta  were  oompleted,  and  the  narraUfe  printed 
and  oorrected  as  far  as  the  408th  page  of  the  third  volume.  Tho 
little  that  remained  to  be  told  me  prepued  for  the  press  by  bis 
brother  Johib  Of  idl  the  pi^Is  of  Cook,  Oeoige  YancouTcr  ap- 
proached nearest  to  Us  master  In  aceoraoy  and  peraevering  energy. 
With  the  exception  of  sixteen  mootb^  and  tho  two  years  during  whii^ 
he  was  busy  preparing  his  journals  ibr  the  press,  he  wu  en^tged  in 
active  aervioe  till  his  death.  The  greater  part  c!  bii  surrey  of  the 
north-weat  coast  joI  Amerioa  waa  performed  in  boats.  The  arduooa 
senioo  ondenauned  bis  oonatitntion,  and  on  his  retom  to  England  it 
woo  ^tparent  that  bis  death  most  bo  a  piimatot*  ono.  The  same 
esBot  uiforesmant  <^  diseipline,  and  the  same  inosseant  ear*  ot  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  crew,  whioh  obaraoterised  Cook,  were  also 
fbund  in  Vanoourer. 

(Cook,  Second  and  7%ird  Yoffagat  yaooonrer,  Yowigt  ^fDiaooveri/ 
to  the  ISorih  Paeifie  Ouom  oad  rovad  tk$  World;  Hamboldt,  &iai 
Folitiqm  MH>  (a  HowvtUt  Btpamt  t  Bimri^phi*  UmvwaelU.) 

TAN  DALB,  AlITON,  a  faaoMd  Dotehman,  was  bom  on  the  8tii 
of  November  1688.  He  was  the  scm  of  a  merdiant,  and,  in  eom- 
plianee  with  the  wish  of  bis  parents,  he  eogaged  in  nuroantUe  oooa- 
pations  up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  bis  age.  Bat  the  desire  of 
knowledge  whioh  he  had  felt  ever  since  his  ebildbood  Induced  him  to 
abandon  oommeroe  and  derote  himeelf  to  the  etudy  of  theology  end 
mediofaHk  After  die  oorapletfam  of  hia  atodies  he  took  bis  degree  irf 
doctor  of  medioiDe:  bat^  boiddeaUsmodiaalimoUoihheofflalatodfior 
■oreral  years  as  a  pseaober  among  the  llennonltsi^  mtil  ho  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  hoa^tal  at  Haarlem,  where  be  remained 
until  hia  death,  on  the  SSth  of  Nofenber  1708. 

Nutwithatauding  his  medical  praotioe,  Van  Dale  nerer  abandoned 
his  tbeolMical  studies  and  he  also  deroted  a  great  daal  of  hia  leisure 
to  tho  otndy  of  Qreek  and  Roman  antiqnitieB.  His  woriu,  wbloh  are 
all  of  A  theolagkol  and  sntiquailan  msliui^  show  great  learning  and 
oritieal  skill,  but  tbsy  sro  ds&idsnt  in  mottiod  and  arrangement.  They 
ato  all  written  in  Latin,  but  the  laognags  is  bad,  and  oiB  worka  hare 
osased  to  bo  of  mueh  use.  The  fidlowiog  were  at  the  time  regarded 
aa  the  moat  important  :-~-l,  'Dissertatiimee  IL  de  Oraoolis,'  4to,  1700; 
3, '  Dfl  Origine  et  Progveesa  Idololatrla  et  Superstitionnm,'  4tc^  1698; 
8, '  OiMMTtatio  super  Arietaa  do  Septna^ota  Intorpretibos,'  4to,  1706. 
Smral  other  dissertations^  as  'Stmer  Sawduunathona^*  and  nine 
'Diaantntkmes  Antiqaltatiboa  et  Usmtorlbas  som  Romania  tnm 
Oraeois  inservientes,'  were  poblished  after  Us  death  (4te,  171S  and 
1748). 

TANDELU,  DOUINIC,  an  Italiu  physieian,  who  paid  mooh 
attention  to  the  study  ctf  natoral  history.  Hia  earUest  contribution  to 
natotal  history  was  a  dissertation  tm  soma  insects  and  marine  soo- 
plqrts^  aoeompanied  with  drawings  This  was  pnbUshoA  a*  Padua, 
whoa  be  probably  graduated,  with  tlw  titlo  *  Dlssertationas  do  Aponi- 
thermis^  de  nonnoUis  Insectie  tsrrestribus,  st  Zoephytie  marlnis,'  4to, 
1768.  In  1761  he  puUisbed  an  aocount  of  somo  of  the  OonferrB 
found  in  the  hotepringa  of  Fadoa.  He  viuted  Sooth  America,  and 
remaiuod  ia  Brasil  amns  time,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  sums 
intendent  of  the  botaoie  garden  at  Lisbon.  In  1708  he  pablisbed  an 
aooooni  of  the  draBOD-tr«%  and  in  1771  a  small  woA  woUsd  *E^m^ 
enltu  Hautaram,'  wUoh  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Jostfb  Bsnka  It  was 
aooomponiod  witit  foor  eagiavings  of  figures  of  plants.  He  alao 
WToto  agmiost  Heller,  maintaining,  in  oppontion  to  that  dlsttngaished 
anatomist^  that  the  tendons  and  flbrons  membranes  generally  possessed 
senaibilitT.  This  is  said  to  hare  displeased  Haller  very  mueh,  who 
■pe^  of  TaodsUi's  laboon  very  disporagmg^.  Ho  also  wiota  soim 
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small  papsrs  <ni  tiie  aoUoiu  of  medidne  end  other  subjeota  He  vltited 
England  at  a  very  adranoed  age,  in  the  year  181S,  and  died  shortiy 
aftCT  bis  return.  He  waa  a  oorrespondenfc  of  Linnnus;  and,  at  tiie 
suggestion  of  Browne,  Linncsns  named  a  genus  of  SerophulariaMoos 
^|ants^  in  honour  of  blm,  FoadsUta.  The  spedes  of  tnis  genos  are 
West  Indian  plants,  and  mw  of  them,  the  F.  praUmti*,  is  known  in 
Carenue  by  the  name  of  Wild  Basil,  and  is  esteemed  a  powerfol 
Tulnerary, 

YANDERHBLST,  BABTHOLOHEW,  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait- 
pidnter,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1618,  or,  aeoording  to  the  'Ifuseo 
Fiorentincu'  la  1901.  He  was  one  of  tlie  beet  portrait-painters  of  his 
time,  and  had  by  some  beoi  oomparsd  with  YandyoL  He  excelled 
equ^y  ia  Hm  head  and  figore  and  in  the  aeoassoriea^  w-hioh  he  punted 
with  the  fidelity  of  rn>reeentatian  almost  peoullar  to  tiie  painters  at 
his  nation :  he  oleo  ooloured  richly  and  dnw  wall  He  pamted  like- 
wise small  hlstorieal  pieces,  and  had  great  skill  in  landscape-paintings 

In  the  town-booae  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  pictors  by  Van- 
der  Heist,  oontaining  twsni^-foar  full-length  portraits  of  ofaoers  of 
the  train-band  of  ^t  plaes^  iriiidi  Sir  Joibtta  Ennolda  proaoonoed 
the  flDSBt  pietore  In  Uie  town-house,  and  one  of  the  bast  piotores 
of  portraits  in  the  world.  He  says,  "  This  is  psrti^  the  first  i^otaio 
of  portraits  in  the  world,  oommdiending  more  (tf  those  qudiUes 
whtob  make  a  perfect  portrait  tiian  any  other  I  have  ever  seen :  they 
are  correctly  drawn,  both  beode  and  flgareB,and  well  coloured;  and 
have  gnat  variety  of  aotion,  oharaeten^  and  oountenanoes,  and  those 
so  lively,  snd  truy  sxpreasinKwhat  they  aro  abon^  that  the  speirtator 
has  nothing  to  wish  lor."  This  picture  is  dated  1648.  There  is  a 
DOTtr^t  by  him  of  a  Lady  (No-  140)  in  the  National  Qallwy. 
Vaader  Heist  was  atill  liring  in  1868 :  Pilklnston  and  aome  others 
mention  1870  as  the  date  of  his  death;  Houbnuten  gives  no  daic^  and 
Kagler  says  the  date  of  his  death  ia  unknown.  Yander  Heist  left  a 
son,  aooording  to  Houbraken,  who  painted  battlo-pissas  and  landsmpe^ 
but  he  was  very  inlsrlor  to  his  btnar. 

YANBBa  HBTDEN,  JAN,  a  celebrated  Dotdh  anUtectuial 
painter,  waa  bom  at  Goroum  ia  1087.  He  learnt  originally  of  an 
obscure  painter  on  glass,  and  oommeneed  early  without  other  inatmo- 
tion  to  paint  pictures  of  old  buildings,  ehnrohes,  palaoea,  and  other 
Mobiteetoral  riiews.  He  is  unriralled  for  the  representatiwi  of  modem 
architecture :  Us  {oetores  are  lemai^ble  fat  tlwir  slabwate  finish  snd 
the  beantiftil  sirsngwaant  of  their  maasss  of  light  and  shade ;  andye^ 
tluougb  their  admuable  psrmctive  and  harmony  of  oolowing  they 
have  aJI  the  softiiesB  and  truta  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Worka  of  Canaletta 

Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  says  that  the  woriu  of  Yander  Hoyden  have 
"  the  effect  of  nature  seen  in  a  camera-obeoora."  There  are  aereral  of 
his  wtnka  in  this  oonntry.  In  the  ooUeotioa  of  3ir  Robert  Peel  there 
is  a  very  small  risw,  on  wood,  a  atreot  in  Oolognoy  with  figures  by 
A.  Yanderveldfl^  vUoh  waa  purchased  for  410  guineaa  There  Is  also 
la  the  eoUeotion  of  Lord  Aahbumham  a  sm^  town  view,  on  wood, 
with  twmty  flgnres  by  A.  Yandervelde,  which  was  aold  for  600L  It 
was  taken  by  the  FrMioh,  and  was  placed  for  aome  time  in  tiie  Lourre, 
but  wes  sent  baok  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  tbe  works 
of  art  carried  off  by  the  Frwioh  to  their  rightful  owners.  There  is 
likawtae  in  tho  Brtdgawatn  Qallsry  aa  oiealleot  speeinian  <rf  the  worka 
of  Yander  Beyden.  A.  TanderraMa  printed  flgorea  in  many  of  Yander 
Hayden'a  jdeturea,  and  after  that  painter's  death  he  was  aa^sted  by 
Lingelbach.  Ono  of  his  beat  pictures  Is  a  view  of  the  town^house  of 
Amsterdam  :  ik  is  now  ia  the  Louvre.  He  painted  also  views  of  the 
Boyal  Ezobange  of  London,  and  of  the  London  Monument. 

Yander  Heydea  waa  a  meohaoie  as  well  as  a  ptdnter,  and  hs  is  s^ 
by  soniaDatMt  writers  to  have  bscntbslavoBtorefflrMiwfaisB.  This 
is  however  not  sufBoientiy  attested ;  yet  he  is  known  to^ve  been  a 
great  improver  of  those  maohines,  both  in  thrir  sfltdency  and  porta- 
Uli^.  He  pnUlsbed  in  1690  a  book  in  folio  upon  tiie  subject,  with 
illusttatione  drawn  and  etched  by  himself;  and  he  waa  appointed  by 
tlu  antboritiea  of  Amsterdam  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  fire- 
engines  of  that  d^,  with  an  annual  salary.  'Hiis  appointment  hitw- 
fared  with  Yandar  Haydn's  tfano  for  pafiiting :  he  exeouted  serersl 
good  pioturv  after  it  notwltlistandii^   He  died  September  98, 171S. 

YANDER  UBBB,  JAN.  There  were  apperMitly  tinve  Duteh 
painters  of  tbia  name,  but  tiw  aooonnts  of  them  do  not  agree :  somo 
writers  relate  of  only  two  artists  what  others  relate  of  tiuoe. 

Jak  Yudib  Uau,  the  old,  was  bora  at  Rotterdam  hi  1627.  He 
painted  in  various  aisles,  but  excelled  chiefly,  aooording  to  IVArgen- 
TiDe^  in  small  Isadaaapss  with  flmras,  and  In  saa-|deoe^  In  whlsh  ha 
disph^  a  perfset  knowledge  U  tlw  eonstniotioa  sUpa  This 
aocount  baa  howorer  been  questioned,  for  Yander  Hear  pdntod  his- 
torioal  Traces  and  porttilts,  and  ia  aaid  also  to  have  pMnted  aome 
battle-pieoea;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  same  piUnter  should 
praotbe  in  so  many  diffitmit  lines.  Aooording  to  Hoabrakeo,  he  visited 
Italy  and  »snt  aome  years  In  Roma  In  1804  be  was  dean  of  the 
guild  of  painters  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  dr- 
ounurtaaoea;  he  parchsssd  a  piotnre  of  Do  Hema  for  SOOO  floria% 
wbieh  eventaally  proved  of  great  servfos  to  him.  In  1872,  when 
nearly  all  his  psopo^  was  rither  derinmd  or  atden  by  the  Krenoh  at 
Utrecht,  he  presented  this  picture  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
Urn  a  ritoaUon  under  the  goramment,  and  in  1674  created  him  a 
oouassUor.  Tho  landisapes  snd  other  small  pleoes  attributed{o,this 
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puDter  m  «xMntecl  In  •  lie^t  and  free  muuier,  bat  in  too  Uae  in 
the  diitaneee.  Aeoording  to  Tan  Eynden  and  Tander  VUligen,  In 
their  '  Hifltor;  of  National  Art,'  Tandflr  Ueer  painted  only  hiitory  and 
portrait.   The  date  of  hii  death  ia  larioualy  given  from  1691  to  1711. 

Jam  TuioiR  Mekb,  tlie  yousgar^a  relatitm,  and,  aocording  to  some, 
the  MQ  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1668.  He  was  firat  instmoted 
the  elder  Yander  Ueer,  and  after  his  death  h»  beoame  the  scholar 
of  N.  Berghem,  in  vhoaa  style  he  exeoated  a  faw  inotum,  but  he 
painted  ehufly  landaeapea  with  abeep  and  goats.  His  landaoapea  are 
excellent^  and  in  painting  abcej^  which  predominate  in  his  pictnrw,  he 
baa  not  be«i  equalled  by  any  of  hia  oonntrymen  ■.  he  seldom  painted 
horses  or  cattle.  He  excelled  also  in  maung  pen-and-ink  dnwings, 
whi<^  he  shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian  ink.  He  etdied  likewiae 
a  few  platea  in  a  vary  maaterly  manner.  He  died  in  1706,  in  great 
porert^,  Imnig^t  on  intwnpnate  habits  Some  of  the  piotnrea 
atttibuted  to  the  eldac  Tander  Ueer  have  been  most  likely  painted  hj 
the  yoanger. 

The  aapposed  third  artist  of  this  name  Is  by  some  writers  called 
John,  and  by  others  Jacob ;  and  tha  misfortone  said  to  have  happened 
to  the  elder  Tander  Meer  at  Utrecht  is  related  of  this  artist,  Imt  the 
acooonta  are  too  discrepant  to  enable  ua  to  say  decidedly  whether 
^ere  ware  three  or  only  tiro  artista  of  this  namai 

TANDERMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
landscape-  and  battle-painter,  was  bom  at  Bmasels  in  lflS4.  He 
was  tbe  scholar  of  Feter  Snaysrs,  and  punted  aome  good  battlea  in  the 
style  of  hia  master  while  still  -very  young.  Some  of  these  pictures 
were  seen  by  the  French  minister  Colbert,  who  invited  Tsndermeulen 
to  Paris,  and  h^  out  auoh  hopes  to  him  that  he  was  induoed  to  leave 
hi*  own  country  and  settle  in  the  Frendi  capital,  where  he  was  allowed 
a  pension^SOOO  fnnm  by  LoidsXIT.,  bsndea being  pud  hsndtomely 
for  his  works.   His  pension  was  aftarwarda  inoraaaed  to  6000  franos. 

YandermeulsD  acoompanied  Looia  XIT.  to  the  Netherlands  in  some 
of  his  csmpaign^  and  made  drawings  of  all  the  fortified  plaoes  visited 
the  king  or  bis  srmy,  and  of  all  the  sieges,  battles,  and  engagementa 
in  which  be  was  saoceasful.  The  pictares  painted  from  theae  designs 
are  highly  valued  both  for  thdr  ftithfU  repressBtation  of  the  looalitiea 
and  for  their  emrect  ooatumei  He  excelud  also  in  hc»se^  whleh  he 
designed  with  great  spirit  Hia  exeeotion  was  free  and  his  cdovriDg 
geiwmlly  rich,  but  hia  landscapea  are  rather  too  green  in  tone :  his 
handling  is  in  the  style  of  Tan  Uden  and  Wildens. 

Tandermenlen's  principal  works,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were  in 
the  Ch&teau  de  Uarly.  There  are  now  many  of  them  in  the  Louvre 
and  many  others  at  YeraaiUfls.  Theae  pictures  are  mostly  of  a  large 
aiie :  they  were  dead-etdoured  from  his  designs  by  his  seholant  Uartin 
ttie  elder,  Baudonln,  and  Bonnart,  but  were  all  fin^^*^  by  himael£ 
The  best  are  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontaineblean,  the  Entrance 
of  Louia  XIT.  into  Arras,  Dinan^  and  another  oity,  and  the  Faasage 
of  the  King  over  the  Pont-Neuf. 

Tandarmenlen  was  a  member  of  the  highest  olasa  of  the  Freo<di 
Academy.  He  was  the  frieod  of  I<e  Bran,  and  after  tbe  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  a  niece  <rf  that  painter,  who  by  her  misoondnet  is 
said  to  have  aent  her  husband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  Ha  died  at 
Paris  in.l690.  Many  of  his  pictures  and  deajgns  have  been  engraved; 
the  printa  after  his  works  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty. 

FxTEB  Taudbbveulkit,  the  brother  of  Charles  Anthony,  painted 
some  battlee  for  William  III.  of  England :  he  same  to  thia  country  in 
1670.   He  was  ori^ially  a  aonlptor. 

TANDEBHONDE,  »  nench  malhsmaUdui  and  philoaopher,  was 
bom  In  Paria  In  17S5.  and  during  his  ohildbood,  his  health  being  deli- 
cate, his  father,  a  phyaioian  of  Landrecies,  caused  him  to  be  early 
taoght  to  sing,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  exerdae  of  his  roioe,  his  lungs 
miffht  aoQuire  strength. 

When  he  was  thirty  yean  of  age  be  was  introduced  to  Fontaine^  in 
whose  society  be  felt  so  much  pkosore  tiiat  he  beoM&e  hia  pa^  and 
immediately  apjdied  all  the  powers  of  his  mfaid  to  the  atody  of  mathe- 
matios.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  ao  &r,  tiiat  on  being 
reoonmiendcd  by  bis  friend  Duaejourto  propose  himself  s*  aeandidate 
for  admiaaion  to  the  Academic  dee  Soiwicee,  he  prepared  a  memoir 
on  tbe  resolution  of  algebraio  equations,  whidi  he  read  at  a  sitting  of 
that  learned  body  in  1771.  Having  been  elected,  he  subsequently 
presented  several  other  memnra  od  mathemaiieal  snl^eote :  among 
these  may  be  meatioiied  one  entitled  *  Bechenhea  aoalytiqaea  sur  lee 
Irrationules  d'nne  nouvelle  esp^,'  and  another  on  the  elimination  of 
unknown  quantities. 

Tandermonde  had  always  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  daring 
several  years  he  made  it  a  particular  object  of  study.  Having  analysed 
the  works  of  the  best  muaicians  of  tbe  tim^  he  came  to  tbe  ooDolusioii 
that  tbe  whole  art  was  fonnded  on  one  general  law,  br  whleh,  with  the 
aid  of  mathematleal  processes,  it  would  be  poesible  ha  any  person  to 
become  a  compoeer ;  and  he  explained  the  nature  of  bis  method  before 
the  Aoad^mie  hi  1788,  and  again  in  1790.  His  two  '  M^oires '  wwe 
submitted  to  tibe  oondderation  of  certain  mnnbera  who  were  tqipointed 
to  axanine  them ;  and  though  a  &voatable  report  was  made  by  Oliiok, 
FhUidor,  and  Piocini,  the  opinions  were  not  vnanimoua;  the  mathe- 
maticiana  are  said  to  have  f<Hmd  in  the '  lUmoires*  too  mnoh  tooiiak 
and  the  musicians  too  much  mathematics. 

The  versatiU^  of  his  taate  and  talent  led  Taudatmonde  nnt  to  the 
atody  of  ohemiatty;  and  becoming  connerted  with  lAvoirisr,  Umgt, 


and  Berthollet,  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  making  experiments  on 
the  gases  and  <hi  the  compoution  of  iron  and  steeL 

After  the  death  of  Tauoanson,  Tandermonde  waa  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  a  conservatory  or  museum  for  arts  and  manufactures 
which  had  been  foimsd  by  that  philoaopher ;  and  oonridering  it  as  a 
collection  which  might  be  made  highly  usefol  to  the  country,  he  spared 
no  puna  or  expense  to  angment  it  witii  modeb  of  all  the  difoant 
maoliiiMS  wliich  he  eeald  procars^  TUb  waa  the  oiiglDal  of  the  Caor 
servatoire  poor  les  Arts  et  HMras,  whleh  was  aftcnmrds  xemond  to 
the  Abfaaye  St  Usrtin. 

From  a  oonverBstion  with  U.  Senovert,  tbe  translator  of  Stewart's 
'  Philceophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  he  was  induced  to  study  that  branch 
of  sdence ;  and  applying  himself  to  it  with  his  asnal  anloor,  he  was 
soon  abovs  the  level  of  fata  coantrnnen  in  hia  knowledge  of  that  intri- 
cate sabjeoi  On  the  formation  of  the  fioola  NcMniale  he  waa  appointed 
in  \1W  profoaor  of  politieal  eeutongr  In  that  iostitatiinit  and  la  the 
aame  year  he  was  appcnnted  to  the  flist  class  td  the  Institat 

At  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Kevolution  Ysudermonde  entered  into 
the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it  is  said,  as  a  pbilceopber, 
that  be  might  study  tbe  characters  of  the  men  who  dutingniahed 
thenuelres  In  those  tarbalant  times,  and  withoat  taking  any  active 
{Mvt  in  the  measnres  which  were  that  put  in  fmotioK 

He  ezhanated  bis  private  fortnne  hi  advandng  (he  objeoia  ot  the 
musenm  which  had  been  oommitted  to  his  ears ;  and  being  pud,  like 
other  public  functionaries,  in  assignats,  the  depreciation  of  these 
reduced  liim  to  poverty.  He  died  of  a  vomiting  of  blood,  on  the  Ist 
of  January  1796. 

His  wo»s  oonrist  only  of  the  '  U^moirss,'  which  are  printed  in  the 
volumaaof  the  Aoad^miedea  Scaenoes.  Biii  Uve^  im^^naUan  asama 
to  have  oanied  him  too  rapidly  from  one  aabjest  to  another  to  permit 

him  to  acquire  a  profound  Icnowledga  of  any ;  and  thoa  tbe  reputation 
which  he  acquired  during  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  at 
bis  death,  or  to  have  survived  only  for  a  time  in  the  m^oiy  of  hia 
friends. 

YANDEftYXLDS;  APBIAN.  This  oeUbnted  painter  was  bom 
at  Amstordam  In  1M9,  and  ibowod  great  aUlity  tft  dmwbig  at  an 
early  age^  He  beoame  the  edbolar  of  John  Wynant^  with  mom  he 
remained  soma  years.  Adrian  Tandervelde  excelled  in  landso^tes, 
in  eattt^  and  in  small  figiuea,  and  waa  of  peat  aaststanoe  to  many  of 
tbe  most  distingnished  painters  of  his  tame  by  embellishing  tlieir 
ptotores  with  figures,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  value.  He 
painted  figures  in  the  pictnrea  of  Wynanta^  Yander  Heyden,  Ruyadael, 
Hobbema,  Uoncberon,  and  otiun.  Yandervelde  execated  likewise 
BMne  UstMiod  pieces,  in  wbloh  hewas  vetTsaooaasfnl}  he  painted  a 
•  Taking  down  from  the  Cross  *  for  a  Roman  Catholic  ohnrab  at  Amster- 
dam, in  which  the  fignrea,  tbongfa  less  than  life,  were  of  a  considerable 
sise ;  and  he  left  several  other  works  of  a  similar  description  unfinished 
at  his  death  In  1672,  in  only  his  thirty-third  year.  Considering  the 
early  age  at  which  be  died,  hia  stores  are  very  namaxoas|  yet  th^ 
are  sold  for  vary  high  prices. 

Adrian  Yandervelde  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  human  figure,  and 
also  with  overythtog  else  that  he  painted.  He  wsa  extrem^  indus- 
trious, and  was  oonstsnt  in  his  recourse  to  natore  in  tbe  atodias  of  all 
bis  works  :  the  varioos  effects  of  light  upon  the  trees  and  other  ofajjeota 
of  his  landscapea,  botii  in  the  motning  and  evening  scenes,  are  remark- 
aUy  trao  to  natore^  and  are  managed  with  pwfect  mastery  of  hia 
materials.  He  isdIBt^rDiahedalsonirtheellmneddio>qyof  dmwing 
of  all  tiie  obieeta  whidkhe  reprsisnted. 

YANDBRTELDE,  or  TAn>BYELDE.  WILLIAH,  called  the  Old, 
to  fli^Htyi^T**  him  from  his  aon  <tf  the  aame  name,  a  very  oelebrated 
marine  painter,  was  boih  at  Leyden  in  1610.  Of  his  earbr  stodioB  little 
is  known,  bat  he  i^tpeara  as  a  boy  to  have  been  bred  touiesea;  and  it 
m  daring  the  Toysges  of  his  yoath  tiiat  he  aoqaired  hia  love  for  the 
■eaandhiaknowledgBof  ahk*^  whleh  was  erentoally  of  snoh  eminent 
sarvioe  to  him  as  a  marine  pKbAaiv  He  dIsUngidibed  hlnuslf  early  by 
some  drawings  of  sea-fights,  and  he  was  in  oonsequeooe  commisaioned 
by  the  States  of  Holland  in  1666  to  accompany  Admiral  de  Ruyter  on 
board  the  Dutch  Seat,  for  the  purpose  of  making  of  whatever 

engagements  mi^t  take  place  between  the  Dutch  and  English  SeetSL 
He  msde  some  admtraUa  drawinga  of  the  gmt  engaaemmt  whiob 
took  plsee  off  Ostand  In  Jane  hi  that  year,  ^thaaa  and  other  deaigna 
he  aoqnired  nudi  a  rapatation  that  he  was  Innted  In  1676  to  Aiglaiid 
1^  Gharlea  II.,  who  granted  him  a  penaion  of  lOOi.  per  annum,  with 
the  title  ol  punter  «f  sea-fights  to  the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  aeslous  in  the  eerviee  of  Clisrles,  as  to  be  ongratefnl  to  bis  oonntry  : 
he  led  the  English  fleet  to  bum  Schelling; 

Yandevelde  did  not  paint  bis  designs :  thay  were  gansrally  axsoated 
with  a  pen  apon  paper  fixed  npm  oanvai^  upon  parohnMBli  or  npon 
white  prepared  canvas ;  he  alao  eoecuted  tome  in  bhtok  and  vriiUe  : 
every  pert  is  drawn  and  made  ont  with  a  knowledge  and  precUan 
unrivaUed  in  that  st^lcb  Some  of  his  designB  wen  painted  m  oil 
bis  son,  who  lived  with  him  in  this  connt^,  and  reoeived  from  the 
kbg  also  a  pension  of  1002.  per  annum  for  that  expreas  purpose.  A 
copy  of  the  following  privy-seal  wss  purohased  among  the  pHwrs  of 
Pepys,  and  was  given  by  Dr.  Rawlinson.  the  anttqaarr,  to  Yerlna^  the 
ongnrer :— *■  Ooarlea  the  Seoend,  by  the  graoe  of  God,  to  our 
dear  eonain,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  reet  of  ou^oBlnmluioMtrite  oxo* 
onting  the  pbHieor  lordlugh«dnfiki^iti&Ml^.^^90W  wo 
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hiT«  thon^tt  fitt  to  allow  tiw  uUr;  of  one  htmdnd  ponndi  p«r  uiuam 
onto  William  Yandeveldo  tiie  tldar,  for  taking  and  making  drattghti 
9i  aea-fighte;  and  the  like  wiXuy  of  one  hundred  ponnda  per  aonom 
onto  WiUiam  Vandevelde  the  yonager,  for  pntdng  the  aaid  drangbti 
into  ooloors  for  our  partieolar  use ;  our  wm  and  pleanire  is,  and  me 
do  hflvebj  mthoriae  and  require  yon  to  iasne  your  orders  for  the 
praaant  waA  fntum  aatablidiment  of  tha  aaid  aalaries  to  tiie  aforaaaid 
WilUam  YandaT^de  tiie  elder,  and  William  Yanderelde  tiie  younger, 
to  be  pud  auto  titem  and  either  of  them  during  onr  pleaaure;  and  for 
BO  doing  theee  our  letten  bIulU  be  your  sufBoient  warrant  and  discharge. 
Otven  under  our  priTy-aeal  at  our  pallaoe  of  Westminster,  the  20th  day 
of  Februuy,  in  the  2dth  year  of  our  idgo.**  After  ttw  daatii  of  Ohariea, 
Jamee  oontinued  the  pension. 

Yaodenlde  witneaaed  mai^  oS  the  flghia  that  he  draw :  he  attended 
the  engageioent  at  Solebay  in  a  small  resael  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  died  in  London,  and  wu  buried  in  St.  Jame^a  Cborohyard ; 
the  following  losoription  was  engraved  on  hia  tombotoae :  "  Hr.  William 
Yanderelde,  eenior,  lata  painter  <^  aea-fi^ta  to  their  toajestiea  king 
Charles  XL  and  king  Jamea,  dyed  1693."   

YANDERVBLDE  or  YANDEVELDB,  WILUAM,  the  Younger, 
waa  greatly  mperlor  to  his  fother,  and  is  aocoonted  by  oonnoiaaeurs 
tlie  beat  mnfn^painter  that  erer  liVed ;  but  in  repreaenting  the  gran- 
deur of  a  stormy  oomn  he  is  very  &r  inferior  to  Turner,  and  in  truth 
of  colour  and  tranapareDoy  he  is  infariw  also  to  Staofield.  William 
Vandorrelde  was  bom  at  Amaterdsm  in  16SS,  and  waa  tai^t  by  Us 
father  until  he  eame  to  England,  when  he  was  ^aeed  with  Simon  de 
Ylieger,  a  clever  ship-paioter.  Young  YandwreMe  eame  eariy  to  this 
country,  and  Uvedprobably  with  his  father  at  Oreenvioh  :  he  died  on 
April  6,  1707.  Ilie  works  of  the  younger  Yanderrelde  are  very 
TBiuable :  the  best  of  them  are  in  Bngund.  His  oalma  and  his  stonn- 
piecea  are  equally  excellent,  and  they  are  all  ronarkable  for  their 
delioaCT  of  drawing  and  transparency  of  oolouring.  Walpole  aayi  of 
him,  '*  Wlliam  Yandaraldf ,  the  son,  was  the  gnateat  man  that  has 
appeared  In  this  biasoh  of  painting ;  the  palm  is  not  leas  diapnted 
with  BaSkdle  for  history,  than  with  Vandevdde  fbr  sea-pieeeB.'*  Two 
of  the  younger  Yandemlde's  ^ctnres  are  in  the  National  GMleiy, 
'A  Calm  at  Sea,'  and  '  A  Freuk  Qale  at  Sea;*  bnt  they  are  of  smidi 
size  and  little  bnportanea.  The  ootteotion  ^  the  Earl  of  fflleamere 
at  Bridgwater-Houae  ia  ven  rich  in  Yandervridea,  eraitaining  *  The 
Enttaoca  to  the  Brill;*  *A  Calm;'  'A  Aaah  BraaM:*  two'Naval 
Battles;'  a  *Y!ew  of  tha  Tazd;'  and  the  hmona  *Rialng  of  the 
Qal^'  in  competition  with  which — and  as  a  companion  to  it — Turner 
painted  his  '  Gale  at  Sea,'  which  now  hangs  in  the  same  gallery. 

Tha  younger  Yandervalde  left  a  son  of  the  eame  name,  who  also 
Minted  aea-piecee,  and  made  good  oofrfas  of  tiie  worka  of  hia  father. 
He  died  in  HoUand.  Both  the  Yandwrelde*  aak  to  Sir  Godft«iy 
Knellar. 

YAVDBR  WEBFE',  ASmiAK.  lUa  oelebratod  palntar  wm  bom 

<tf  a  good  fsmily  at  Kridinger  Ambadrt  near  Botterdam,  In  1609.  He 
atodied  firat  with  Comelina  Picol^  a  good  portrait  painter,  but  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  waa  placed  with  E^on  Yander  Meer,  wiUi  whom 
he  remaned  four  yeara,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  render  his 
master  great  aaeistenoe  in  hia  works.  At  the  early  age  of  serenteen 
Yander  Werff  set  up  for  himaelf  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Botterdam. 
He  pijntad  small  mtraita  In  in  the  style  of  Netsdur:  be  boi^ 
erar  soon  got  tired  of  this  brandi,  and  took  to  historioal  painting; 
and  he  waa  remarkably  suoeeiaftal  in  dispoaiag  of  his  first  piotorea. 
Perhapa  no  painter  ever  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than  Yanda 
Werff;  every  year  added  to  his  wealth  and  to  his  reputation.  He 
painted  a  jrfotore  for  an  East  India  merchant  of  the  name  of  Steen  at 
Amatardam,  where  he  had  been  with  hia  master  Yander  Keer,  which 
was  appamtly  the  making  of  his  fbrtona.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  and  was  porchased  by  uia  Elector  J<^n  William  of  the  Pfal^  when 
passing  through  Amstwdam ;  and  when  that  prince  was  at  Rotterdam 
In  1696,  he  viaited  Yander  Werf^  and  ordered  two  [datares  of  him : 
his  own  portrait,  fior  the  graad-dnke  ot  Tnsean^and  a  Judgment  of 
8<dom(m,  wfaiob  pictures  he  requested  Yander  Werff  to  bring  to  him 
in  parsm  to  IWaiildorA  in  the  following  year.  Yander  Werff  took 
the  piotuea,  and  the  elector  was  so  wdl  saUsfled  with  them,  that  he 
wished  to  take  the  painter  into  hia  aerrloe,  end  offered  him  a  noble 
aalary  :  Yander  Werff  however  oonaented  to  give  up  only  six  months 
in  the  year  to  the  elector,  and  was  allowed  a  salary  of  40OO  Sorina, 
but  it  was  rsiaed  to  6000  upon  his  afterwards  eonaesting  to  devote 
nine  months  in  the  year  to  the  prince,  who  presented  1^  with  his 
porto«it  set  in  diamonda,  and  honoured  him  with  kniriitbood  for  him 
and  his  beint  He  purchased  also  at  a  high  price  ue  vrorks  which 
Yander  Werff  executed  daring  the  remaining  three  months  <^the  year. 

Yander  Werff  received  very  high  prices  for  his  pictures.  After 
the  death  of  the  aloetor  ia  1716,  be  vras  st  Uberty  to  dispMe  of  them 
to  whom  ho  plesaad;  and  in  the  fidlowbg  year,  1717,  he  sold  three 
to  one  nobleman  for  10,000  florina,  a  Judgment  of  Verb  for  £600 
florins,  a  Boly  Family  for  2500  florins,  and  a  Magdalen  fbr  2000 
florins.  In  this  year  after  he  aoU  anotiier  Judgment  of  Paris  for 
0000  florins,  and  a  Flight  into  ^ypt  for  4000  florina;  shortly  aftn- 
wards  he  sold  to  an  En^ish  gentleman  ten  pitrtures  for  88.000  fi<nins; 
and  after  hia  death,  a  painting  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  sold  for  6600 
florina.   He  died  Ifovember  12,  im 

The  ^ctmai^  or  tha  greater  part  of  them,  painted  t>y  Yander 
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Werff  for  the  aleator  John  WilUam,  iriiloh  formed  part  <^  tha  IMImI- 
dorf  collection,  are  now  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Muni^  where  tiiere  are 
twenty-nine  Mintings  by  Yander  Weiff,  indndib^  tha  Fifteen  M ja- 
teiiea  of  the  Roman  Cfann^  and  many  of  his  beat  pieces.  TheEcoe 
Homo,  containing  many  small  flgurM^  painted  in  1698 ;  Almham  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  painted  in  1699;  and  a  Magdalen  in  the  Wildemesi^ 
painted  in.  1707;  are  remariuble  works,  eqaaily  excellent  in  oompo* 
aition,  drawing,  oolouring  and  execution,  and  are  perhapa  alnuwl 
unequalled  for  their  delioate  and  dsbon^  flniah;  yet  tluoogh  an 
artifioial  chiaroscuro  they  have  a  cold  and  inanimate  efibot,  which 
greatly  detracts  ftom  the  gratification  the  spectetor  might  be  expected 
to  ez[>erienoe  in  oontemplating  sneh  exquisite  wwlu  of  art  ^ 
Joshna  Reynolds  saw  most  of  these  works  at  Dfisseldorf  before  the 
collection  at  that  {dace  was  purohased  by  the  late  king  of  Bavaria* 
and  in  his  'Journey  to  Flanders  and  Htdland'  he  haa  made  aoma 
remarks  on  these  piotores,  which  define  admirably  the  beauUea  and 
defects  of  this  pamter.  He  says :  "  His  pictures,  whether  great  or 
small,  certainly  effixd  but  little  pleasure.  Of  th^  vrant  of  sfieet  It 
Is  worth  a  painter^s  while  to  inquire  into  the  oaoeo.  One  of  the  prittF 
oipal  oansaa  ^>peara  to  me,  hia  having  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
light  of  a  picture  ought  to  be  thrown  solely  on  ttie  tgaxttt  and  littla 
or  none  <mi  the  ground  ot  sky.  ^ils  ^ves  graaitcoldnasa  to  the  aflbcti 
and  ia  so  oontruy  to  nature  and  tha  ptmetloe  of  those  painters  with 
whose  woAs  he  was  surrounded,  that  we  cannot  help  wwidering  how 
he  fell  into  this  mistake.  In  describing  Yanderwerfs  maonw,  wen 
I  to  say  that  all  the  parts  svarywhers  nut  into  each  other,  it  ml^ 
naturally  be  snppossd  that  ttie  eObot  wonld  ba  a  high  degree  of  etrft* 
ness;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  oontraiy,  and  I  think  fur  the  reaaon 
tiut  has  been  given ;  his  fiesh  has  the  appearanoe  of  ivory  or  plastet^ 
or  some  other  herd  substance^  What  contribntea  likewise  to  give 
this  hardness,  ii  a  want  of  transparency  in  hia  oolouring,  from  bis 
admitting  little  or  no  refleetion  of  light.  Ba  haa  also  the  drfeotwUeh 
is  often  fwuid  In  Bambrandt,  that  ftf  making  hia  li^  only  a  not." 

YAK  DEB  WBTDEN.  ROOEB,  the  eiaer.  a  odebn^  Milj 
Flemish  painter,  whom  recent  researches  have  identified  with  Rookb 
of  BBcan,  the  Seggieri  da  Bmggia  of  Yasari,  and  Sogeriua  Ot^UcM 
of  Fadns.  He  was  bom  about  1390,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Jan  Yaa 
Eyck,  whose  new  method  <A  oil  painting  he  Introdttoed  into  Ita^. 
Yan  der  Wi^den  practiaed  both  in  diatampar  and  dl,  and  ia  aaid  to 
havo  been  the  first  to  sabstitoto  linen  doth  fir  pand  to  paint  on.  By 
1480  ha  bad  acqotrad  so  high  a  repntatloa  that  Pope  Martin  Y.  pro- 
aented  an  altar-pieoe  by  him  to  Jnsn  II.  of  Spun.  In  1486  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  dty  of  Bbusads.  He  visited  Italy  in  1449, 
mmted  an  altai^piece  for  Lkmd  d'Este  of  Fenara,  was  present  at  the 
Jubilee  in  Rome  in  1450,  and,  aecording  to  Wautera,  afterwards  went 
to  YeiiM  and  painted  there  tiie  pietore  now  in  the  Palais  de  Justioek 
attribntad  to  Van  Eyek.  He  died  alb  Bnusela  June  1 6, 1464,  and  wm 
buried  in  the  drarch  of  Sb,  Oudule.  Yan  der  W^en  wm  ibe  best  of 
Yan  Back's  sdiolsra,  and  his  infinenoe  was  strong  in  faming  the 
Flemiui  Bohool ;  but  his  drawing  is  often  meagre,  and  M  a  ooloiirisb 
he  is  uudi  inferior  to  his  master.  The  museums  (M!  Antwnrp,  Berlin, 
and  Munich  poasees  eome  of  his  best  woriui  In  the  NatiDinu  Gdlen' 
is  a  "  Deposition"  (No.  664)  if  him. 

YAN  DEB  WBYDBN,  BOOBB,  tiia  yom^,  the  ao^  «r  mora 
likc^  gnudson,  of  tba  preceding;  wm  bom  about  tha  mld£a  of  tha 
Iffth  century.  Kothing  trustworthy  is  known  of  hia  life,  exoept  that 
he  was  admitted  a  master  of  tbe  Antwerp  Guild  in  1628.  and  died 
in  that  aty,  of  the  sweating  aidness,  in  AprQ  1529.  His  s^le  is 
formed  on  that  ot  the  elder  Yan  der  Weyden,  and  though  leas 
vigorous  shows  more  feeling  and  reflnement.  Nationd  QaUesT 
possesses  by  him,  'Portraitaof  Himself  sBAWUef  'the  Hsgdalen,'' 
'  Hater  Doloroaa;'  and '  Boce  Homo.' 

YANDTCK,  SIR  ANTONY.  This  grMt  painter  wm  bom  at 
Antwerp,  March  S2nd  1699.  His  fiithar  wh  a  glass-paiuter  of  Herto 
genbason  (Boia-le-Doe),  and  gave  hia  son  his  earlieat  instruction  in 
drawing ;  be  was  Instructed  dso  bj  ^  mother,  who  r^tnttd  land* 
scapes,  and  was  v«fT  skilful  in  embroidery.  Before  he  became  tha 
scholar  of  Robens,  Vandyck  is  said  to  have  been  placed  with  Yan 
Bdeo.  With  Rnbens  be  made  such  progrow  M  to  be  soon  intonated 
with  the  execution  ot  some  of  his  master's  sketches  and,  according  to 
a  common  bat  probaUy  incorrect  repnt,  to  excito  bis  jedousy, 
Rubens  hM  had  ue  credit  of  having  bera  actuated  by  jealousy  when 
he  advised  Yandyck  to  confine  himself  to  portrdt  punting,  and  to 
visit  Itdy  for  the  pnrpoee  of  studying  the  works  of  Titian  and  other 
great  Italian  masters.  Walpole  entertained  a  more  rationd  view :  he 
aupposss  toat  Yandyift  fut  tha  hopelessness  of  surpassing  or  even 
equdling  hia  gnat  master  In  his  own  line,  and  that  he  voluntarily 
devoted  his  (£ief  attention  to  portrdt.  If  Rnbens  reoommended 
Yandyck  to  vidt  Italy,  it  wu  dearly  for  Yandyek'a  benaflt,  and  hia 
fdlomng  that  advioa  deariy  ahowa  that  be  mw  fbUj  the  advantagM 
to  ba  derived  from  anob  a  vid^  ot  whidi  Bnbens  himadf  was  an 
excellent  example.  The  immediato  cause  of  Rubena's  reputed  jedousy 
of  hia  acholsr  is  accounted  for  by  a  variously  told  anecdote.  Diepen* 
beck,  another  of  Roben^s  seholara,  is  said  to  have  bean  pushed  by 
one  of  his  companions  agdnst  the  great  pictare  of  the  Descant  from 
the  Croai,  upon  a  part  that  wm  sail  wd^  and  to  pem  done  it 
deraUedamuM  wddiwH  Imwevor  so.wi" 
Bnbeuianportadto  haTO  bawatW 
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oftlupietON  aflavtlMMoidMil  (baBbeftmtt;  bat  apoo  tiw  ofanuin- 
■teoa  DdBg  nlftted  to  hito,  to  have  become  jeelous  <^  Yandyck,  and 
to  hkT*  zepaioted  the  part  a^Kln  hima^  Anothm  Tendon  of  the 
atoiy  aaya  that  thia  aoouleDt  iaoreaaad  hia  eeteem  for  Vaodyob. 
WhateTtr  may  be  the  rMl  Btatemeot  of  the  case,  Kubena  and  Yan- 
djrok  appear  to  hare  parted  on  beat  of  temu.  Yandyok  pre- 
MBted  BnbeiM  with  two  hiatorieal  ^otuw^  an  Xoee  Homo  and  Christ 
in  the  GanUn  of  OUvea,  andaportralt  of  BabeniTg  eeoond  wife:  he 
was  pwanted  ia  retun  by  Bubeos  with  one  of  his  most  beaatifnl 
horaes. 

In  the  year  16^  Tandyok  set  oat  for  Italy,  but  delayed  some 
time  at  Broiola,  fasdnated  by  the  oharma  of  a  peasant  girl  of  Savel- 
tfian^  who  pataoaded  him  to  p^t  two  pictures  for  the  church  of  her 
wtiTCSlaoe-Hh  St.  Martin  on  Waebacfc,  painted  fhm  himself  and  the 
bona  ^tm  him  'bj  Bubena;  and  a  Htuy  Aui^y*  fov  wUoh  the  ffA 
and  her  parents  were  models.  In  Italy  he  spent  some  time  at  Yeaioe 
and  Qenoa,  where  he  painted  many  eKOallmt  portntite.  From  Qeooa 
he  went  to  Borne)  where  be  was  ideo  much  patroDieed,  and  lived  in 
nsat  s^le.  A  portrait-  of  Cac^nal  BentlTOf^,  painted  at  this  time^ 
wooaasfhiimaatwpieoes:  it  iaia  the  Fitti  Palaoiv  lu'oga  near  the 
fldebt^ed  portntt  of  Leo  X,  by  Bafibell^  and  is^ia  erccy  nqMOt  an 
y'fiHT'H*  pictnra.  Yandyok  was  known  in  Borne  as  the  Httore  Cam- 
Uanaoo.  He  avoided  the  sooie^  of  his  oountiymw,  who  were  men 
of  low  and  intemperate  habitu  Tbey  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
w^lmown  society  called  the  Schilder-Ben^  and  annoyed  Yaodyck 
■o  much  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  return  to  Genoa 
about  1625.  Qermant  were  also  adnutted  into  thia  society:  it  waa 
not  bvduB  up  until  the  year  1720.  Whilst  at  Qenoa  Yandyok  received 
an  infitation  to  go  to  PaJercao ;  whither  he  went*  and  he  painted  there 
portraits  of  Frinoe  Fhilibert  of  Savoy,  the  vioaroy,  and  other  die- 
tiugoiahed  persons;  abo  the  oelebrated  painter  SophoniabaAnguiidt^ 
then  in  her  02nd  year.  He  remained  imly  a  ahm^  tioM  in  EUoUyj  being 
driven  away  by  the  plagna  He  ntonwd  to  Qenoa^  and  thoua  to  bi| 
•Wttoonnt^. 

,  Yaady^'a  fini  pictnn  aAv  bis  return  to  Antwaip  waa  a  9k 
Aogostin,  for  the  ebur^  of  thoAngnstiaeain  thaftplao^  oy  wUob  ha 
eatablishffd  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  psioters  of  his  time,  and 
it  was  followed  by  his  still  more  eelebrated  pioture  ot  the  Cruoifbdon 
painted  for  the  ohuroh  of  St.  Miohari  at  Oaaat  He  painted  several 
other  exoallent  hiatorieal  piotnrea,  but  aoquized  greater  fome  by  bis 
portraits.  H«  waa  In  high  favour  with  his  old  master  Bubemv  who  is 
said  to  ban  offind  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage^  but  Yandyok 
deeUoed  vpon  the  plea  that  he  intended  to  retom  shwtly  to  Bomt^  or 
really,  as  some  aay,  beoaoae  he  was  in  love  with  the  step-mother. 
From  Antwerp  Vandyok  went  to  the  Hague  by  tba  invitation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  Frederick  of  Kaisan,  and  painted  many  portraits  of 
the  prindpal  personages  at  that  court.  Whilst  at  the  Hague  he  heard 
of  the  gnat  love  of  the  arts  of  Cbaries  L.  and  he  came  to  Eni^d 
with  thia  hope  of  bon^  iatroduead  to  the  kin^  His  hopes  not  being 
naUsed,  be  went  to  Peru,  and  not  being  more  iiinowrfiil  In  that  place, 
he  returned  to  hie  own  oonatry.  Charle*  however,  having  ahnlily 
afterwards  ssen  the  portrait  of  the  musician  Nicolas  Lsniere,  director 
of  the  music  of  the  king's  ohspel,  requested  Sir  Kenetm  Digt^t  «bo 
bed  eat  to  Yaadyck,  to  invite  him  to  come  again  to  Engluid.  He 
came  to  Bngland  ab«utlOS3;  waalodged  by  the  king  atBlaokfiiars; 
was  knighted  in  that  year,  and  in  tois  year  following,  1638,  he  wee 
granted  an  annual  pmaon  <rf  3002.  for  lif^  wito  the  title  of  painter 
to  his  majesty,  besides  bong  handamnely  paid  for  hie  works.  There  is 
a  note  in  Wa^>ole  of  a  sum  ot  2&QI.  paid  to  Yandyck  by  the  king,  few 
various  pictures  hi  1633.  For  a  simple  whole  length  the  king  paid 
S6I.,  but  ether  paoplB  appear  to  have  paid  more.  Walpole  say^ 
**Yandy(A  had  40^  for  a  half,  and  for  a  whole  latuth;  a  more 
lational  proportion  than  that  of  our  preaeot  painters,  who  Moeivean 
equal  prioa  for  the  meet  insignificant  part  of  the  picture." 

Yaadjok  waa  iadebtigabU  hi  his  apfdication ;  bo  painted  a  pcwtrait 
in  a  day.  He  often  detained  people  who  sat  to  him  to  dinnei^  that  he 
mi^t  have  an  ^^portnnity  of  studying  their  countananeea,  and  he 
xatonahed  tMr  poitnita  again  in  the  afternoon.  He  kept  a  gnat 
tablet  and  wtm  ctf  moat  expanaiva  babtts;  he  was  also  fond  of  musio^ 
and  was  libwal  to  mnsiciaaa  In  tiie  summer  he  lived  at  EUbam  in 
Ewt  Bui&eridgek  in  bis  '  Essay  towards  an  Sng^  School,'  spsaking 
of  Yandyok,  ssys,  "He  always  went  magnificent^  dieased,  had  a 
numerous  and  gallant  equipage^  and  kepi  so  good  a  Uble  in  his  q»rt- 
nuBit,  that  few  piinoaa  wem  mwe  visited  or  better  ssned."  This 
Inxttrioas  and  Mdeataiy  Hia  doitRTed  his  oonstitntion  and  wasted  his 
maawL  He  endeavoured  to  npafr  his  fMinnaa  by  the  absurd  study 
of  alchemy  and  the  asaroh  of  the  philosopher's  stuie :  a  pnnmit  in 
whidt  ha  waa  probaUy  oioouraged,  says  Wslpole^  by  the  example  <tf 
his  fzicnd  Sir  Eenelm  Digby.  Shortly  before  he  died,  the  king 
bestowed  on  Yandyck,  for  a  wife,  Mary,  g^and-daughter  of  the  imfortu- 
nato  Buthven,  earl  of  Oowit.  Not  long  aftn-  they  were  maixied,  tw 
went  with  hia  wife  to  FuiL  "fn  hopa^"  a^  Walpcde.  "of  being 
employed  hi  some  pobUcwuk;"  but  after  remaining  there  for  a  abmt 
tim^  and  seeing  no  ptoapeota  of  luooaaB,  he  returned  to  London,  and, 
■till  bent  upon  executing  some  publio  work,  lie  proposed  to  the  king, 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  punt  the  wells  of  the  Banqueting-houae  at 
Whitehall  with  the  history  and  prooeesion  of  the  Order  of  the  Oartec;. 
BeiBadoad«igB,«ithwbiditlwking  la  mH  to  ban  been  plMMd, 
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but  be  demsnded  Buob  a  Iszge  sum  for  the  oarryiag  it  into  exeeotion 
(80,0001.,  probably  a  misprint  for  SOOO;.),  that  it  wae  judged  unreaaon- 
abls ;  and  whilst  the  king  was  treating  with  him  for  a  less  sum,  Uie 
project  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Yandyok :  he  died  in 
London,  on  the  9th  of  December  1611 ;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  left  one 
daughter  by  his  wife  Mary  Buthven,  who  married  Mr.  Steittcy,  who 
rode  in  the  horee^uards  on  thdr  first  establishment  by  Charles  IL 
Notwithstanding  his  expensive  habits,  he  died  worth  alwut  20,000£. 

Yandyck  is  generally  allowed  to  dispute  the  pslm  with  Titian  in 
portnut  psinting;  and  he  is  by  some  aooounted  upon  the  whole 
superior  to  him.  Ha  was  inferior  to  Titian  in  richness  and  warmth 
of  colouring^  but  aurpassed  him  in  perhaps  every  otiier  reapeot.  Yui- 
dyok  is  unrivslled  for  the  delicacy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  hb 
hands ;  he  was  perfect  maater  of  drawing  and  of  ohiaroecuro ;  he  was 
admirable  ia  draperies ;  and  with  Bimpuoity  of  ezpreesion  and  grace 
of  attitude,  he  combined  bothdignity  and  Ini^vidu&hty.  Hia  portmita 
geDemlly  hnpreaa  us  with  the  feeling  that  he  haa  not  only  selected  the 
moat  suitable  attitude  for  the  6gnr^  but  that  he  haa  also  chosen  the 
best  view  of  the  oountenanoe.  EUs  latest  works  are  executed  in  a 
careless  though  masterly  manner,  but  some  of  his  earliest  portraitih 
particularly  some  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  combine  with  his  own 
masterly  style  of  dedgn  the  exquisite  finish  of  Holbein. 

Although  Yandyck  has  acquired  his  great  name  his  portraits,  he 
painted  also  many  excellent  historical  piecee,  and  he  never  at  any  time 
ceased  to  paint  pictures  in  this  line ;  they  are  however  veiy  inferior 
to  his  portraits :  they  want  generally  both  feeling  and  expresBum. 
Hia  beet  historical  picture,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda,  is 
the  '  Crudfixion  between  the  two  Thieves,'  at  the  church  of  the  Reool- 
lets  at  Meohlio,  ot  which  he  s^s,  "  This  perhaps  is  the  most  capital 
of  all  his  works,  in  reflect  to  the  varie^  and  extenuveness  of  the 
design^  and  the  judidoue  diaposi^on  of  tiie  whole.  In  the  efforts 
which  the  thieves  make  to  disengage  themselvee  from  the  cross,  be 
has  suoceasfiiUy  encountered  the  d^ficolty  of  the  art ;  and  the  exprea- 
sioD  of  grief  end  resignation  in  the  Yirgin  is  admirable.  Tiiis  picture^ 
upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  picturea  in  the 
world,  and  gives  the  hig^ieat  idea  of  Tsn4y«^s  powers :  it  sbowa  that 
he  had  truly  a  ganioB  m  biitoiy-paintln^  if  it  bad  not  bean  taken  off 
by  portnito." 

Yandyok's  pictures  are  very  numerous  almost  as  much  lo  as  those 
of  Bubens.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  are  in  this  country,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  at  Hsmptcm  Courts  at  Wilton  House,  and  at  Blenlieim,  and  in 
many  other  private  coUeetiona.  His  masterpiece,  in  the  opinion  of 
Wolpols,  is  uie  dramatio  portrait  of  the  E^l  ot  Strafford  and  his 
secretary  Sir  Thomas  Mainwariog,  at  Wentworth  Houae.  Thoeii 
one  also  at  Blsnhaim  of  this  subjeot,  wliich  Dr.  Waagan  praieee  very 
highly ;  Walpole  however  eays  that  the  picture  at  Wentworth  Houae 
is  inBnitsly  soperiwtoit.  At  Wihon  House  there  are  twenty-five 
pictures  by  Yandyck,  and  it  Is  hai«^  says  WalpolC)  that  Yandyck  ia 
upon  hia  throne ;  and  the  great  portrait  of  FhiUp,  earl  of  FembrAe^ 
with  hie  fiunily,  saya  the  same  writer,  "though  damaged,  would  serve 
alone  as  a  school  of  this  master."  Clurles  L  was  painted  several  times 
by  Yandyok,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  he  repeated  some  of  the 
portraits  of  him;  they  are  among  his  best  works.  Among  his  more  in* 
tereeting  woi^  also  Is  the  series  of  ptwtraits  of  the  moat  eminent  artiata 
and  others  his  oontempMarias  at  Antwerp,  painted  in  BOiall  in  obiaco- 
senro,  before  he  left  Antwerp  for  the  Hsgua  The  originsls  were  neret 
oollecte^  bat  th«y  were  etched  and  have  been  published  together,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  three  times,  under  the  following  titles-- 
'loones  Yiromm  doetorum,  piotorunir  duJoc^pAphorum,  &c.  numero 
centum,  ab  Antonio  Yandy^  pictore  ad  vivum  expresan  et  ejui 
Bumpto  mti  indsw  Antverpiob'  Yandyefc  etched  aome  of  tiie  pli^ 
himself. 

The  superb  head  of  Gevartius,  aa  it  is  oallsd,  in  the  National  Galleiy 
in  Londoi^  attributed  to  Yandyck,  is  supposed  by  some  oritice  to  have 
been  painted  by  Bubens.  Fsasavant  and  Dr.  Waagan  are  both  of  this 
opinion,  hot  they  think  that  the  xeat  of  the  piotuxe  is  the  work  of 
Vandydk.  Dr.  waagea  has  obeerved  that  thia  picture  cannot  be  the 
portrait  of  Caspar  Gevartius,  the  friend  of  Bubens ;  for  he  was  not 
boniuntill693,anditxepreBBntsanianbetweettS0and60;  andtiiat 
if  it  represents  the  oanon  John  Qevartiua,  it  cannot  have  bean  painted 
by  Yandyok,  for  be  died  in  1623,  whilst  Yandyck  was  in  Italy;  nor 
csn  it  have  been  painted  by  him  before  he  went  to  Italy,  for  it  is  not 
the  production  of  a  young  hand.  It  is  dear  from  the  ^int  by  P. 
Pontiua  that  it  is  the  hesd  of  Comdis  Yan  dn  GeeeL  There  are  four 
other  wwks  by  Yandyck  in  the  National  Gallery— A  'Portrait  ot 
Bubens/  '  The  Emperor  Theodouus  refused  Admiauon  into  the  Churdt 
by  St.  Ambroee,'  which  is  littJe  more  than  a  free  cop;^  of  the  picture 
by  Bubens  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Yieona ;  a  similar  study  of 
Bubeni^s  '  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishea ;'  and  a  '  Study  of  Hones.' 

(Hottbraken,  Groote  SAimmj^  Ac;  Desoamps,  La  Vie  da  Peintrtt 
^tmaiuit,  Acs  Walpoli^  AneedoU$  if  PaiMmg  in  Snglmdj  Paan< 
vant,  JTiMSlrmM  dmreh  Sngtand  md  Btlgieit;  Woogen,  EMtuttMrka 
wdKiinsder  in  Enj/land  md  Porta;  Garpentw,  Pietoriat  AelMW/ 
coatitting  of  a  Memoir  of  Sir  ArMong  Few  37ydb.) 

YANE,  SIB  HENBY,  the  Younger,  was  bom  about  the  rair  1612. 
He  was  descended  from  an  andent  ftunily  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
WW  tiia  eUMt  MD  of  Sir  Heny  Yane  of  Hadlow  in  uighik 
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oompindkr  of  tbe  iMHuebold  ud  worciMj  of  itate  to  King  Chuiai  I. 
Ho  Toonved  th*  finfe  part  of  bia  odaoatioB  at  Wcitmituter  SobooL 
About  tbo  aUtMoth  Toar  of  hie  ago  Sir  Homy  Yaiw  baoavM  a  gontlo- 
maneoininoaerirf  |[agd«l«&H«U,Oxfiwd|  bot  Wood        that  when 
bo  ahould  bavo  matrioulatod  aa  a  waalhm  of  the  univendtj,  and  takon 
the  oaths  of  allegianoe  and  •apremaoy,  he  quittod  bia  gown,  pat  oa  % 
oloak,  and  obndied  notwitlutaodiag  for  aom*  time  in  that  ball.  On 
leaving  Oxf(»d  be  apeat  aome  time  in  Franee^  and  more  in  QeDera, 
where  be  oontnoted  an  unoonqiMrablo  annioii  towacdi  tho  govem> 
mont  and  liturgy  of  the  Chtmb  of  England.  After  bia  retom  hone, 
faia  &tbw,  being  then  comptroller  of  Uie  household  and  a  privy  ooun- 
oillor,  was  greatiy  displeased  on  diseoreriog  Uie  heterodox  state  of  hia 
son's  opiniona.   The  intarference  of  Land  in  the  work  of  recalling 
him  to  the  dootrioee  of  the  Church  of  Eo^sBd  produced  the  effect  of 
ooofirmiog  him  in  bis  seetariaoism.   In  1636  ha  went,  for  oonsaienoe 
■aka,  to  the  Infiuit  eoltmy  of  Kaw  England,  whan  he  remaiced  about 
two  years.   On  his  letnni  to  England  he  mattisd ;  and,  through  his ' 
fitther's  intweet,  was  joined  with  Sir  William  KuaseU  is  the  office  of  , 
treasurer  of  the  navy.   In  1640  he  was  knighted.   He  aat  for  the , 
boroBgh  of  EingBton-opon-Hull  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Waet-  , 
mineter,  April  IS,  1610,  and  again  in  the  Long  Parliament,  which  ' 
began  Korembar  &  the  same  year.  During  Sttrafford's  trial  young  j 
Tens,  ia  wiiTtibfaig  fax  somo  papen  fat  bis  foUier,  fbond  in  hit  fiithar'a  I 
eaUaet  aome  notes,  which  were  med  as  material  erldenoe  against  < 
Strafittfd  ea  the  trial   Having  been  appcnotod  sole  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  considering  the  fees,  which      reason  of  the  war  amounted 
to  nearly  30,0001.  a  year,  as  too  modi  for  a  private  snbjoot,  he  gave 
up  hii  patent;  which  ne  bad  toe  life  from  Charles  1.*  to  the  parliament, 
only  desiring  tiiat  SOOOi  a  year  should  go  to  a  deputy  whom  he  bad 
bred  to  the  buunass.   Wboi  tha  ladepttdents  sprung  op,  be  dedaied 
himiielf  one  of  thoir  leaden.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  forae  put 
i^on  the  parliament  by  the  snny,  nor  dT  the  uog's  ezacutioo,  with- 
drawing for  aome  time  for  publio  a&irs. 

Upon  the  sttablishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Tefaruary  1648-49, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  tha  council  of  at&te;  utd  in  1662  he  was  for 
a  time  presidmt  of  the  same  oounoil,  and  also  at  the  same  time  one  of ; 
tha  commissioners  of  the  navy.  Oa  tha  9th  of  Jaoaanr  164940,  be ' 
mada  the  Beport  to  tha  Boon  of  Oommoaa  fhim  toe  Cooimitiea 
appointed  to  eonsider  the  maaner  of  electing  Aitors  Fariiaments. 
Towards  the  end  of  1651  be  was  nominated  one  <^  the  oommisaionera 
that  were  to  be  sent  mto  SooUand  in  order  to  introduce  the  English 
government  there. 

Veoe  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  tha  usurpation  of 
Cromwdl.  When  Uenteoaat-Colonel  Woralay  eatared  the  Hone  of 
Commons,  on  tiw  20th  of  April  1658,  with  two  fllsa  of  musqoeteoiit 
to  drive  out  the  Commons,  Vane  exclaimed,  "This  is  not  honest  I  yea, 
it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty:"  whereupon  Cromwdl 
fell  a  railing  at  blot,  crying  out  with  a  load  voloe,  **  0,  Sir  Henry 
Yane  I  Sir  Henry  Vane  I  the  Lord  d^var  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  I " 
In  1656,  as  Yane  pereaverad  in  bis  hostility  to  Cromwell's  govemmant 
— which  hoetiUfy  he  displayed  in  a  book  published  by  bim,  entitled 
*A  Haaling  Question  propounded  and  reaolved* — be  wss  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Cariabrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  not- 
witbstanding  this  and  other  means  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  remained 
inflexible  both  under  Olitar  and  his  ami  and  eneceeeor  Biohard. 

AfMr  Biohacd's  abdiMtkii  the  Low  FMlhmaot,  wbieb  had  beao 
roetorad  a  general  oouncO  of  the  offloan  ci  the  aimy,  ooostitated 
Sir  Hanry  one  of  the  Committea  of  Safety,  and  also  a  mwaber,  and 
aftorwanb  pmtident,  of  tha  oonncil  of  state.  But  be  afterwards 
aeema  to  have  fallen  under  the  diqdeasura  of  the  padiamentt  fas  It 
wae  voted  that  he  dtoold  repair  to  bia  houst  at  Babjf,  aod  Hmain 
there  daiing  tika  plaaama  of  thejHurUamen*. 

On  the  Uni^o  restontton.  tiia  Booaaof  Oonnnoiis  reoolvad,  on  the 
nth  of  June  1660.  that  Sir  H.  Yana  ehookl  be  one  of  Uw  twenty 
parsone  to  ba  aiceptad  out  of  the  Aot  of  Qenwal  Pardon  and  Oblivion, 
for  and  in  reapaot  only  of  suoh  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures^  not 
extending  to  life,  as  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  In 
July  he  was  oommitled  to  tiw  Toww.  In  Jannsiy  1660-61  an  insur- 
recfci(»L  of  tha  Fifkb-MoDarchy  Hen  brake  vnlt,  and  Sir  Heniy  Yaae^ 
being  almost  tha  oidj  panon  of  ifeKtion  who  had  oovatsnanesd  them, 
was  ramoved  ftom  Mia  ^ison  to  another,  and  ab  laat  to  tha  Ida 
SoUly.  In  August  1660  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  j<»ned  in  a 
petiticat  to  the  king,  that  "if  be  were  attainted,  yet  execution  asto 
hie  life  might  be  remitte4"  to  which  his  majesty  ntumed  a  fsvourable 
anawar.  But  in  July  1661  the  Commons  had  so  &r  altered  Eb^ 
■sntiraanto  as  to  order  that  ha  should  be  prooeaded  against  acoording 
to  law,  and  for  that  pnrpesa  be  aent  for  bask  to  tha  Tower  of  London. 

On  Monday  tha  Snd  of  Jane  1663,  Yaae  waa  arxaiped,  having  been 
indlclsd  of  Ugh  treason  before  the  Hiddlesex  grand  jury  the  preceding 
term.  Be  pressed  mnoh  for  counsel,  and  tha  oourt  aisured  him  that 
after  plcadteg  oounael  ehoald  be  sangDed  him ;  which  aaauranoe,  after 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  we  are  informed  the  court  thought  fit  to 
violate.  On  Friday  the  6th  of  June,  the  attomey-geoenLl  having 
addieaaed  tha  jm.  Sir  HeaiT  ma  reqniiad  to  make  hia  d^soio^  and 
to  go  through  with  hb  oasa  all  at  onos^  and  not  to  r^y  again  opmi 
the  crown  niwyeia.  Ysne  spoke  in  his  defsnoe  with  great  spirit  and 
conragok  After  ba  had  finiihed.  Finch,  the  soUdtoT'general,  addrened 
tha  jwy,  ribOf  having  than  latiiail  for  aboothidf  u  hour,  tetunwd 


with  their  verdict,  whidi  found  the  prisoner  guil^  of  tmsnon 
from  the  SOth  of  January  1648  (tiia  day  of  CStiriea  I.^  exaantioiO> 
On  tha  11th  of  Jun%  the  aentenee-day,  tha  eourt  flnaUy  refused  to 
hear  his  reasons  for  sn  arrest  of  judgment,  though  they  had  promised 
bim,  before  tha  verdict,  that  they  would  bear  anything  of  that  kind  he 
had  to  offer;  as  they  had  also,  before  his  pleading  aoi ;iuj(y,  promised 
hun  counsel.  The  sentonoe  was,  that  he  should  be  banged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  at  I^bnm ;  but  in  the  order  for  his  ezeoutiou  tiie 
manner  of  his  death  was  altered  into  a  ^"g  mly  on  Tower 
Hill,  which  wder  was  aeccHrdingly  csrriad  into  eieeution  on  the  Ulh 
of  Juno. 

Sir  Henry  Yane  left  only  one  son,  who  waa  knighted  by  King 
Charles  It,  and  created,  by  King  William,  Lord  Barnard  ot  Barnard 
Castie. 

&t  Htniy  Vane  was  the  author  of  varione  publioatioaa,  both 
politioal  and  theolog^caL  Of  tho  latter,  tlia  moat  ramarkabla  baara 
tha  following  strange  title :— *  The  Batired  Ken's  Meditation^  or  tha 
Uystwie  and  Power  of  GFodlines  shining  forth  in  the  Living  Word, 
to  the  untDaskbg  the  Kysterie  of  Iniquity  in  the  moat  Befined  and 
Purest  Forms.  In  wbioh  Old  Light  is  restored,  and  Mew  LigM 
jaatified,  being  the  Witness  which  is  given  to  this  Age.  By  Henry 
Vane,  Eaighv  ito,  166S,  in  wliich,  amongst  other  lubjeots  equsUy 
dai^  he  disousaas  tha  "oreation,  naiun,  and  ministiT  of  auela,  ' 
*<the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  enl,"  tha  "fUl  of  man,*^  and 
"  the  thouaa&d  years'  reign  of  Christ;''  which  last  djaeuarfon,  tiiou^ 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Man'a  atrcmg  Bul^eot, 
we  found  the  most  umiotolligible  of  the  whole. 

{The  Life  and  DttOh  of  Sir  Etttry  Vaau,  KnL,  Lend.,  1662 ;  £«w. 
.Sri&,art, 'Vane;' ao.  Own.,  art '  Yane;' Birch's Zivet;  Lad Wa 
Mtmoinj  Van/t  ^peechu  in  Aib  Mns.;  Whitdodk;  Xrial  ^  Sir 
Bmry  Yane,  KiU^  1663 ;  8UiU  TriOtt  voL  IL) 

VAN  EFFBM,  JUSTUS,  a  writer  who  hsa  been  called  the  Addiaon 
of  Holland,  was  bom  at  Uteaoht  in  1684,  and  was  intended  by  hia 
father  for  the  aame  profession  as  bis  own,  namely,  tha  military  servioe. 
But  Justus  fait  no  inclination  for  the  army ;  he  preferred  study,  and 
^>plied  bimaelf  to  that  of  jarisprndenoe,  in  whion  faculty  he  obtained 
a  Doctor's  degree  at  L^en  in  1727.  He  does  not  however  appear 
to  have  practised  law  modi  as  a  profeenon ;  tat  he  was  at  first  sue- 
oessive^  emidoyed  aa  private  teaoier  In  aevenil  fiunilieo  of  rank,  snd 
aftanracds  occupied  in  literary  pursuite.  In  the  first-mentioned 
oapaoity  he  wae  brought  into  contact  with  saperior  aooiet^,  and  had 
the  opjNirtuiuty  of  forming  advantageous  oonueotims,  owing  to  one 
of  whioh  he  waa  appointed  to  aooompany  Van  Duiveovoorde  as  hia 
seotmd  aeoretary  wtmi  be  was  sent  by  the  &ataa  in  1714,  to  oon- 
gratalato  Oooiga  I.  on  his  aooeeaion.  aa  afterwarda  vitited  England 
a  seeond  time  io  1727,  in  the  quality  of  first  aeoretary  to  Count  Ysn 
WelderoBt  who  waa  then  ambaasador  to  this  country.  On  the  former 
of  these  oooasions  he  became  ao^uainted  with  Swift's  writi□gi^  and 
tranalated  hia  *Tale  of  a  Qi^b,'  not  however  into  Dutch,  but  into 
F^ch,  which  language  he  wrote  as  eaai^  as  hia  own.  under  the  title 
of  '  Conto  du  Tonneau.'  On  tha  other,  he  waa  elected  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Socie^  of  London.  In  1719  he  visited  Sweden,  in  company 
with  a  German  nobleman,  and  there  raoaived  many  marks  of  attention 
from  the  highest  pereons  at  court.  A  place  of  some  emolument  waa 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  patron  Van  Welderen ;  but  aa  its  duties 
did  not  accord  with  Ua  Indmation,  ha  put  in  a  aubetitnte,  to  whom 
he  gave  up  a  oonaideraUa  part  of  the  salary,  snd  oeenpied  ItlmsalC 
with  his  pen,  not  ouly  more  oongenially,  but  so  anoossafnUy  aa  to 
aoquire  a  high  literary  reputation. 

Many  years  before  (1711)  he  had  publiahsd  a  French  work,  under 
the  titU  of  'Le  Misanthrope^'  upon  the  plan  of  our  English  '  Spectator,' 
and  he  now  commenced  a  similar  one,  but  every  way  superior  to  the 
former.  The  '  ^biUandaoht  S^iaotator,*  begun  in  1781,  and  continued 
till  1736,  theyaarof  the  antluw'a  death,  vras  not  only  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Und  in  the  Ungaage,  but  has  become  a  olaasical  work.  It  u 
stamped  by  eatry  elegance  of  sigrle,  by  plessantry  and  wit,  attempered 
by  judgment  and  correct  faeling.  like  hia  Rngli'h  model.  Van  EfE^n 
boto  iuBtructs  and  please ;  and  if  time  has  deprived  their  pictures  of 
life  and  maaom  of  the  charm  of  faahncaa,  it  has  also  imparted  to 
thraa  no  littia  historic  valuCb   He  died  September  13, 1736. 

(Van  Eampen,  .BebKipM  OneWsiati  wa  dar  XeUerm  <a  Wdnadu^ 
pan  iit  di  JViiMrffladia>) 

YAK  HKLMOKT,  SEGBES  JACOB,  a  Flemish  historuMl  paintM-, 
waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1633.  He  vraa  the  aon  of  Matthew  Van 
Helmon^  a  painter  of  Brussels  and  waa  instruoted  in  hia  art  by  his 
fitther :  he  fdlowed  however  a  voy  difiiarent  line.  The  father  painted 
ma^t%  fitin^  ahopa^  akhamista  at  wori^  and  atanllar  soenee;  the  son 
distinguished  himaolf  for  religioua  oompositiima  in  the  gnat  style. 
The  younger  Ysn  Hehnant  settled  at  Brussels :  he  was  of  a  weak  eon* 
atitution,  and  never  left  his  own  country.  He  excelled  in  oompoeitua 
snd  in  oolonrina^  and  was  cooaidered  cue  of  the  beet  Flemish  paluteia 
of  bia  time.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  oharohea  and  for  private 
persons  at  Bnuoels.  Deeoampa  has  ennmarated  many  of  hia  worfca, 
Tha  Triumph  of  Elijah  over  Uie  Fiiaata  ^  Baal,  in  tha  ehurah  of  the 
CarmaUtea;  tha  Martyrdom uf  St.  Barbae^  in  Sb Jb^  MagdalMi; 
and  the  Trinmph of  David,  in  Bt  Miohaara  ohnidCAJ^uavdfciHK 
conaidered  hia  marteipfflCN.   Ba  diMgii^Brilhwifaiafajgii^: 


TAK  HEUIOKT, 


VANMAITDEB,  CABEL. 


IM 


VAST  HELMONT.   [Hslmoht,  Vah.] 

VAK  HOECK,  JAN,  »  dutingniihed  Flaniih  painter,  ma  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1400.  H«  first  Btndied  for  one  of  tb«  learned  pro- 
feanona,  bat  beoame  the  pupil  of  Rubeni,  and  Btndied  afterwards 
some  tjiae  in  Borne.  While  in  Italy  he  waa  invited  hj  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  to  Us  coort,  and  waa  much  emploTed  hj  him.  He 
«TentnaU7  reinmed  to  hii  own  0000117,  wbMW  u  diadl,  aooording  to 
Honlwaken,  in  1030. 

Tan  Hoeek  was  admirabie  in  Uatory  and  portru^  and  ezoelled 
'  both  in  lig^t  and  shade  and  oolour ;  bis  figarea  also  are  better  drawn 
than  is  Uie  case  with  those  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  and  Uie  Flemish 
school  generally.  The  'Christ  on  the  Cross'  in  the  cburoh  of  Saint 
Sanrenr,  or  the  oathedial,  at  Bnues,  ia  one  of  the  finest  plotures  in 
Belgium.  The  Chriatt  wblcb  is  of  tiw  dxa  of  Ufa,  haa  szfaaordinaiy 
effect  and  reali^,  and  ia  osrtainly  snperiw  to  tiie  o^ebtnted  Christ  of 
the  diorbh  of  St,  Michael  at  Ghent,  by  Vandyck,  and  it  is  moro  real 
and  impressive  than  any  of  those  <k  Rubens  :  bmieath  the  cross  are 
the  Virgin  and  other  runts.  There  is  a  print  of  it  by  the  younger 
Cornelius  Galle ;  this  engraver  however  is  not  veiy  aoourate  in  his 
drawing.  Indc^Mndeut  of  the  Chria^  the  composition  <tf  the  piotnre 
!■  meagn  and  formal,  and  wanti  dnmatifl  troth. 

YANrai,  LUCI'LIO,  was  born  at  TMirosaius  in  the  proviooe  of 
Otnnto^  in  1685.  He  studied  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  Padua,  and  applied 
himself  especially  to  metaplwaioa.  He  afterwards  travelled  about 
Oermany,  France,  and  Englaud.  He  was  of  a  soeptioal  torn  of  mind, 
but  eeema  to  have  had  a  leaning  towards  astrology.  Cardano  and 
Pomponaaii  were  his  fiivoorite  autiiora.  He  was  fond  of  religious 
polwoico,  n  pcrilraa  vocation  in  that  ago.  He  says  bttnaelf  that  he 
hdd  diqtutationi  in  England  In  fevonr  ot  ib»  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  waa  impriscmed  fbrtj-nice  days  for  IL  Betuming  to  Italy,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Gono» ;  but  perceiving  that  his  orthodoxy  waa 
suspected,  he  went  to  Franoe,  where  he  published  a  onrioos  wotv,  the 
title  of  which  alone  gives  some  insight  into  the  state  ctf  his  mind — 
*  Amphithmtrum  eetema  Frovidentin  Divino-magicum,  Chriatiano-phy- 
■iCDm,  ueo  non  Aatrologo-catholicuni,  adversus  veteres  Pbiloeophoe, 
Atiieos,  Epicureoa,  Feripateticos,  st  Stoicoa,'  Lyon,  1616.  His  n«ct 
work  was  *J3t  admiiandia  Matuno,  Begiose  Deesqae  mortalium,  Arca- 
nis,'  Paris,  1819,  This  work  raised  a  storm  against  the  author, 
because  it  was  oonsidered  as  savouiiog  of  pantheism.  The  Sorbonne 
oondemned  the  book  to  the  flames.  In  the  mean  time  Yanini  waa 
offering  bis  serrioaa  to  the  Papal  nnnoio  Ubaldini  at  Paris,  to  write  a 
itteoM  at  the  GoaDcU  of  lihent  la  1617  be  Mt  Psiia  Ibr  Tooloneet 
when  aomo  time  after  ho  was  amotod  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
that  dtj;  and  in  February  1619  he  waa  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a 
proftSMd  atheist.  The  president  of  the  parliament,  De  Grammont, 
wrote  an  aoooont  of  hit  condemnation  and  execution,  which  ia  given 
by  Brooker,  in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  and  by  Nioeron,  in  his 
'  lUmoires  des  Hommes  lUnstxea,'  from  which  'it  appsan  that  Yanini 
died  making  a  profMoa  of  atheism*  But  oeTena  Roman  Catholle 
writers,  among  othen  Tommaso  BarUeri,  in  Us  'Notirie  dsi  Ibte- 
matid  e  Tilosofi  NapoUtaoi,'  have  defended  Yani^  ag^nst  the  charge 
of  atheism.    He  was  burned  February  19,  1610. 

YANLOO.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  originaUy  of  a  noble  fkmUy  of 
Eolnse  in  Flanders,  which  bad  long  nombered  painters  among  its 
members,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Prorenee,  in  1081.  Hie  grandfather 
Jaoqneawaa  a  flUarer  portrait 'palntar,  and  his  ftAbar  Loala  Yanloo 
•zoellod  in  design  and  was  a  good  beaoo  pafaitar:  he  was  ednoatod  in 
Parla  in  the  Ftonch  Aoadomy,  bnt  srttled  at  Aix  in  PMrenoo  tn  1688. 
His  two  soii^  Jean  Baptiito  and  Cbiriaa  Aodrtf,  both  beoame  emlMnt 
painters. 

Jean  Baptiate  waa  instructed  by  his  father,  who  taught  him  to  draw 
when  he  was  still  a  child :  he  set  him  to  oopy  pictures  1^  tiie  old 
masters,  and  young  Yanloo  ii  sedd  to  have  made  a  good  oon  when 
be  waa  only  dght  yean  ot  ago.  Jean  Baptiste  painted  porMte  and 
history,  and  flnt  praetfud  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  where  he  msrried  the 
daughter  of  an  a^vootte.  He  waa  obliged  to  leave  Toulon  in  1707, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Yictor,  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwarda  called 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  returned  to  Aiz,  where  he  remained  five 
yean,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  portraits  and  several 
rel^ioos  pieoea  In  1712  he  ratomad  to  Nioe^  and  hla  fhther  dybig 
shortly  afterwards  he  flniihad  the  woAm  which  his  fltthsr  bad  ^ 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Genoa  and  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
notioed  by  the  duke  of  Savtn-,  whose  family  he  painted  aa  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  dnke  htmirif.  He  beoame  acquainted  at  Turin  also 
with  tho  duke's  lOD-in-law  the  Prince  of  Cari^iano,  who  took  Yanloo 
into  his  service  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  beoame  the  scholar 
of  Benedetto  LutL  In  1719  Yanloo  was  lodged  l^hia  petton  the 
Prmce  of  Carignano  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  On  bis  retnni  60m  Borne, 
Yanloo  visited  Turin  and  painted  some  pictures  for  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  would  have  retained  him  in  his  service  but  for  his 
angsgemcxit  with  the  Prince  of  Carignano.  He  soon  aoqoirad  a  great 
mntation  in  Paris,  and  waa  in  great  favour  with  the  regent,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  ^e  five  cartoons  by 
/aBo  Bmnano  of  the  Loves  of  Jnplter,  and  also  the  fresooes  of  Niooolo 
Abati  from  the  deiigas  of  Primaticcio  at  Fontaineblean.  In  the  latter 
he  was  assirted  by  his  brother  Oharies  AndrA  Theee  works  and  the 
gaUeryeontainingtfannwefe  deetrojad  in  1788  lo  ipikeiooB  for  a 
new  boildiDg, 


In  portrait  Yanloo  had  fbw  rivals  in  Paris.  He  ptdoied  Lonle  XY. 
and  the  queen  of  France ;  also  the  king  Stanislana  Laczintki  and  hia 
queen.  Yet  although  he  was  so  much  oocuiaed  with  portraits,  ha 
applied  himself  constantly  to  historioal  pieoea,  some  of  which  gahied 
him  great  credit.  In  1731  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ao^emy, 
and  hi  1736  he  was  appointed  profisssor.  Hepaioteda|aetareof  IHana 
and  Endymion  for  his  reoeptitm  into  the  Academy.  Notwithstaoding 
Vsnloo's  graat  snooess,  a  laxge  fiunil^  and  an  vnsnoeeesfal  speculation 
(he  lost  40,000  francs  in  the  Mississippi  scheme)  rendered  constant 
exertion  necessary.  He  came,  in  1788,  vrith  two  of  bit  sons  to 
Londm,  with  a  view  of  trying  his  fortune  in  tiiii  country,  and  he  met 
with  great  suooeas.  Has  fint  works  in  London  were  portraits  of 
CollsT^Cibber  and  Owen  Uao  Swinney,  **  whose  long  rilver-grey  bain^" 
0^  Watpole,  "  were  ezteamdy  piotursB^os^  and  oonteibiiiaa  to  ^va 
the  new  painter  reputation."  He  oontinaea — "  Yanloo  soon  hon 
away  the  chief  business  of  London  from  every  other  painter.  Hia 
likenesses  were  very  strong,  bnt  not  &vourable,  and  lus  heads  coloured 
with  force.  He  executed  vwy  little  of  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  the 
draperies  of  which  were  supplied  by  Yan  Akm  and  Vaoloo'a  own 
disciplea  Eoeardt  and  Root  However  Yenloo  osrtainly  iatrodaoad  a 
better  style;  his  tdotoree  were  thoroug^lr  finished,  natural,  and  no 
part*negleeted.  fh  was  laborioas,  and  demanded  five  sittingi  from 
each  person.  But  he  soon  left  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  fw  by 
hia  rivals.  He  laboured  under  a  complication  of  distempere,  and  being 
advised  to  try  the  air  of  his  own  country,  Prorenoa^  ha  retired  thithn 
in  October  1742,  and  died  there  in  April  1746."  FVsnoh  authorities 
say  Ite  dud  at  Aix,  September  19,  17i6. 

Yanloo  had  an  extraordinary  fodli^of  exeaation  j  be  painted  OiTsa 
well-finished  heads  in  a  single  day.  Bb  ODlooriog  was  rteh  and  hla 
drawing  was  oorreot.  He  bad  five  sons,  two  of  whom  beoame  di» 
tinguished  painters,  Louis  lliohel,  painter  to  Kiilip  Y.,  king  of 
Spain ;  and  Chariea  Amad^  Philippe,  painter  to  Fredeiio  the  Great 
of  Pruasia. 

Yanloo's  liirtotieal  pieoss  ara  nomeroos :  '  Christ  entering  into  Jeru- 
salem,' at  SklCsrthi  des  Champs;  and  *8t,  Peter  delivamd  fimn  Prisoi^' 
at  St.  Qermain  deo  Pr^  at  Paris,  are  emong  his  best  wotka. 

YANLOO,  CHARLES  ANDKfi,  kidght  of  the  Order  of  St.  ITtohael 
and  director  of  the  Fnadk  Academy  of  luting  at  Puie,  the  younger 
brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Yanloo,  was  bom  at  Nioe  in  1705.  He 
learned  painting  and  sculpture  when  a  boy  at  Rome;  he  was  instructed 
in  paiotmg  by  Us  twother  and  by  Benedetto  Lati,  and  in  soalptnre  by 
Le  Groa.  Hia  brother  took  Urn  with  him  to  1^  in  1719,  and  he 
oommeneed  his  oarear  as  a  deooratire  patnfcsr  in  the  groat  Open- 
house,  but  he  soon  forsook  this  Iwanidi  for  portrait  paiuU^.  In  1723, 
when  only  eighteen,  he  gained  the  first  modal  tat  drawing  at  the 
Academy,  and  in  1724  the  fint  prise  for  painting.  In  1727  he  went 
again  to  Romct  and  gained  one  of  the  prizee  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke :  he  also  diatingiuahed  himself  by  a  picture  of  the  'Apotlieoris 
of  St.  Isidore,'  and  two  or  three  other  works,  whiob  attracted  the 
notioe  of  the  Cardinal  da  Polignae^  then  neneh  minister  at  tlia 
court  «t  Boms,  who  proeored  him  a  penrion  fmn  the  Anch 
king;  and  In  1729  he  WM  hoooored  with  the  title  of  CavaUsce  bj 
the  pope. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  delayed  some  time  at  Tnxin,  when  he 
painted  eleven  piotorea  from  Taaso's '  Jerosalem  IMivered,*  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  married  there  the  oalsbcated  ringsr  Christine 
Sommia,  witti  miom  be  atiired  at  Fsris  in  1784.  Dandre  Bsrdim, 
who  wrote  a  Lifb  of  (Merles  Yanloo,  says  that  Madam  Yanloo  was 
the  fint  singra  who  oxotted  tlie  admiratim  of  the  French  for  ItaUan 
marie.  In  1785  Yanloo  vnu  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  he 
painted  as  liis  reception  pictnra  Marsysa  flayed  bj  ApoUo,  whicdi  ia 
one  of  his  best  works.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Pruasia  wished  him  to 
enter  into  bis  service,  and  oSbred  him  a  pendon  of  8000  ddlars  (4601.) 
and  distinct  payment  for  Us  woika;  Yanloo  however  declined,  bnt 
recommended  his  nefdiew  Charles  Amad^e  PhiUiqw  to  Frederia  who 
was  appointed  the  king's  pidnter.  Yanloo  Unudf  painted  fbrtiwUi^ 
a  picture  of  the  Saorifice  of  Iphigatiia. 

In  1761  Yanloo  was  preeented  by  Louis  XY.  with  the  Order  ot  St 
Miotiael;  and  in  the  same  year  waa  made  directw  of  the  Academy : 
in  1762  he  was  appointed  nrindpal  palntn  to  the  king:  He  died  in 
Paris  July  26,  176^. 

Charles  Andrtf  Yanloo  was  oooddered  by  the  admir«s  of  the  old 
HVcDch  school  the  last  of  the  great  historical  painten  of  Fnmoeb  He 
was.an  easy  and  a  ra^  draogbtsman ;  was  trae  and  vigorons  in 
colouring,  and  had  a  masterly  exeoution :  he  was  however  rather 
poor  in  invention.  He  vraa  very  fostidious,  and  he  often  deetxoyed 
some  (tf  hia  beat  pieees.  He  was  a  man  of  riogolar  temper;  he  wont 
every  night  to  the  theatrea,  but  genially  to  the  Italian  comedy,  yet 
he  alvraya  rose  eariy.  Diderot  ('  Bssai  ear  la  Peintura '}  says  that 
Yanloo  oonld  neither  read  nta  write. 

YANMANDER,  CAREL,  or  CHARLES,  a  painter,  poet,  and  bio- 
grapher, bom  at  Heulebeke  near  Courtray,  In  1648,  was  deeoended  ot 
an  old  noble  family  of  West  Flanders.  Membera  of  his  family  had 
held  hi^  offiess  in  elinreh  and  state  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
oentuxy:  his  fikther  was  a  landowner  and  fanned  likewise  some 
government  estates.  Yanmandw  showed  great  tftoltty  for  both  ^xtetrr 
and  paintiiK  when  very  young,  an4  placed  at  an  eat^  age  with 

tnoas  d9  Besre  at  Qaaa*,  ^ewiss  a  poet  and  pointer.  Mtf  atodied 
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ptintiog  afterwards  with  Peter  Tleriek  at  Courtray;  and  in  he 
returned  home.  He  spent  fire  yean  in  his  native  places  devoting 
modi  of  hie  time  to  poetry  and  dramatio  repreMntatioiu,  and  he 
aaperintonded  a  theatre  at  faom^  of  which  he  waa  poet,  painter,  and 
manager,  and  whldi  he  made  extrem^  popolar.  He  painted  aim 
some  altar>pieeea  and  a  few  other  piotorea.  In  1574  he  set  ont  fox 
Rome.  In  Rome  Vanmander  became  aoqoatnted  with  Spranger,  and 
was  led  away  from  the  oorreot  taate  wliich  he  might  otherwise  have 
aoquh«d  there,  by  the  manneriam  of  that  master  and  of  the  period. 
He  was  however  very  ioduatrious  and  acqaired  great  distinothm.  He 
left  Rome  in  1677  for  his  own  coontry,  and  on  hia  way  Tinted  Basel 
and  Vienna.  At  Baael  he  painted  some  freacoea  in  the  oametery :  at 
Vienna  he  again  met  with  Spranger,  and  assisted  him  in  loote  of  hia 
works.  Tanmander,  after  liia  return  home,  lived  some  years  in  peace, 
dividing  hia  time  between  poetry  and  painting ;  but  the  dvil  wars 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  native  plaoe.  Hla 
ftthei^a  honae  waa  plnadsred  by  some  WaJloona,  and  he  himself  only 
esoaped  banging  by  the  accidental  arrival  on  the  apot  of  an  Italian 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  In  Rome,  who  released  him.  He 
flnt  went  to  Courtiay,  but  upon  the  plague  breaking  out  in  that 
plaoe  he  removed  to  Bruges;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1588,  he 
went  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  Haarlem,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years,  reepected  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  Haarlem  Van- 
mander  established  an  academy,  and  had  many  Bobolan;  here  also 
he  aooompliahed  many  literary  labours.  He  wrote  many  songs ; 
tnmalatad  the  'lUad;'*  the  <Baeolics'  and  'Georgics'of  Virgil;  and 
Ovid's '  IMamorphoees ; '  and  oompiled  also  the  greater  part  of  hla 
'Uvea  of  the  Painters,' which  he  finished,  in  1604,  at  Sevenbergen, 
a  caatls  between  Alkmaar  and  Haarlem.  In  the  aame  year  he  removed 
to  Anisterdan^  where  he  died  September  11,  1606,  leaving  a  wife 
and  aeven  chUdren.  Three  hunc&ed  of  his  friends  and  soholara 
followed  hia  body  to  the  grave. 

The  world  is  oblefly  indebted  to  Taomandw  for  hia  '  Livea  of  the 
Painters'  (<Het  Sohilder  Boek'),  Haarlem,  1004,  4to.,  which  contains 
notices  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  moat  celebrated 
Italian,  Qennan,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  paiateia.  A  modernised  edition 
of  the  Dntch,  Flemish,  and  German  painters,  with  many  portraits, 
and  some  additional  was  pubUahed  at  Amsterdam  la  1764,  under  the 
title  'Het  Leren  der  Soorlocbtige  Nederbmdsohe  en  aenlge  Hoog- 
dnitache  Bohilden'  (*I4vas  of  the  Illuitrioua  ITetherland  and  some 
Getiiua  Pdnteti^.  Vanmander  painted  a  considerable  number  of 
otnres  on  religiooa  snbjects,  maay  of  which  have  been  engraTed. 
e  was  a  good  landscape  [Munter,  both  in  fresco  and  In  oil:  he 
executed  at  Rome  some  large  landsi»pes  in  fresco,  which  gained  him 
great  credit  Bis  aon,  Charles  Vanmander,  born  at  Deln  in  1580, 
also  diatingulahed  himself  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He 
waa  painter  to  Christian  IT.,  king  of  Denmarl^  exoelkd  in  portiut 
painting,  had  a  ftw  toooh,  and  cmonred  welL  He  was  itilf  living 
in  1666. 

(Vanmander,  Lev*n  der  Schildent  ed.  1764;  Schopenhauer, 
Johanii  Van  Eyek  vad  nine  NtKhfolger;  Fiorillo,  GatAiclU*  der  ZeicA' 
nenden  XUnitej  &a ;  Fiissli,  Altgemeittit  KUnitUr  lexicon.) 

VANNI,  CAVALIERE  FRANCESCO,  one  of  the  moet celebrated 
Itidlaii  pdnters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  oentnry,  was  bom  at 
Siena,  in  1663,  of  a  family  long  distinguished  in  the  Sienese  annals  of 
painting.  He  waa  Snt  instructed  by  hia  bther,  and  after  his  death, 
for  a  short  time,  by  his  step-bther  Archanglo  Salimbeni ;  he  ia  then 
aaid  to  have  studied  with  Bartolomeo  Paaaarotti  at  Bologna,  which 
Laozi  qnestions;  and  in  his  aizteenth  year  he  went  to  Rome  and 
finished  bis  atodies  with  Giovanni  de'  Vecohi  He  ultimately  adopted 
the  style  of  Baroeoio,  and  became  the  moet  diatinguished  of  all  that 
palnter^a  imitators ;  though  he  copied  alao  some  of  the  worka  of  Cor- 
reggio  and  Parmegiano  at  Parma,  and  it  waa  perbapa  more  owing  to 
his  adoairation  for  the  works  and  style  of  Corresgio  tliat  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Baroeoio,  than  from  any  direct  Tiuitation  of  the  latter. 
Vanni  obtained  saoh  reputation  at  Sieoa  by  some  of  the  altar-pieces 
whiob  be  executed  for  its  churches,  that  he  waa  invited  by  Clement 
yilL  to  lUmie^  and  commiauoned  by  that  pontiff  to  paint  a  picture 
for  ona  of  the  altars  of  SL  Peter's.  He  painted  Simon  Uagua  rebuked 
li^  Peter,  and  gave  such  aatltfaotion  that  he  was  created  cavaliare  of 
the  order  of  Christ  This  {dcture  is  still  in  good  preservation,  is 
executed  completely  in  the  style  of  Barocdo,  and  is  one  ot  Vannl'a 
best  works.  Other  celebrated  worka  by  him  in  Rome  are— in  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Traatevere,  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  and  the  Death  of  St. 
Cedlia;  And  a  Dead  Christ  In  Sante  Maria  della  YaUicella.  He 
painted  alBO  some  celebrated  works  In  Siena,  at  Piss  and  at  Pistoia. 
His  pfeture  of  St  Baimond  walking  on  the  Sea,  at  San  Domenlco,  ia 
considered  the  beet  painting  at  Siena.  He  was  uso  a  skilful  architect 
and  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  only  building  attributed  to 
him,  however,  is  the  oratory  of  S.  Sepoloro,  near  Sien^  Ho  died  at 
Siena  October  25,  1609. 

Yannra  s^le  was  so  much  like  that  of  Barooolo,  that  even  good 
jadgea  have  been  misled  as  to  the  authorship  of  some  of  Timni's 
piotnreo,  aappoeiog  tbem  to  be  works  of  Baroccio.  With  however  the 
single  rxeeption  m  oolouriog,  Yanni  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  to 
Baroccio  ;  Aod  in  colouring  he  was  aometito^s  hard.  Hia  drawing  in 
general  waa  excellent  but  has  less  fnlneu  than  Baroooto'aj  he  ud 
also  lees  vigour  of  oooceptioD  and  leas  spirit  of  execution 


Vanni  formed  a  numeroua  achool,  of  which  his  two  sons  Michel- 
angelo and  Rafikelle  Vanni  were  diatinguished  soholara.  Both  attained 
thannk  of  eavalierei  but  a«oording  to  Land,  the  younger  waa  the 
more  deawring  of  it.  Baffltelle  was  bom  in  1696.  He  painted  many 
picturea  of  merit  in  Rome ;  where,  In  1666,  he  waa  eletrted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Bt  Luke.  He  pwnted  in  the  atyle  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.   He  died  in  1678.   Hia  brother,  bom  in  l&aS,  died  in  1671. 

Many  of  the  worka  of  Francesco  Vanni  have  been  engraved  by  some 
of  the  moat  eminent  engravers;  he  himaelf  also  etched  a  few  platea. 
His  portrait  is  In  the  p^intem' portrait  gallery  at  Fiorenee. 

VAWI,  GIOVAKfll  BATTISTA,  a  Florentine  painter,  or  accord* 
ing  to  others,  a  native  of  PUa,  waa  bom  in  159d.  He  was  the  scholar, 
first,  of  Jaoopo  da  Empoli,  and  then  of  Christofano  AUori,  in  whose 
style  be  painted,  especially  in  colourings  He  excelled  in  imitating 
and  made  acme  excellent  copies  after  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veronese;  he  etched  some  plates  after  the  two  last  in  a  spirited 
though  careleas  manner :  The  Manisge  at  Gina,  after  Pftul  Veronese, 
dated  1637,  le  lua  best  production  in  this  line.  The  painting  of  Ssn 
Loreneo,  In  the  idiur^  of  San  l^moae  at  Slmaot,  Is  aoniidered  hla 
best  picture;  bat  H  is  nob  a  woA  of  the  highsst  order.  He  died 
in  1660. 

VAJf  COST,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  Flemish  historiosl 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges,  in  16O0,  of  a  good  fkmily.  He  distin- 
guished himaelf  whan  very  young,  and  even  Mlbre  his  twenty-fint  year 
wss  aooounted  one  of  the  best  painters  of  Bruges.  He  copied  smne  of 
the  pictures  of  Rubens  with  such  fidelity,  both  of  cmooring  and 
execution,  that  tiie  oopios  have  paaaed,  and  still  pass,  for  originals  by 
that  master.  After  punting  some  time  at  Bruges,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  Annibal  Garrsccd  at  Eoma, 
end  endeavoured  to  appropriate  his  style  of  composition  and  desigii, 
which  he  did  to  a  great  degree.  He  teUBiied  in  1630  to  Bruges  with 
the  reputation  of  a  great  punter,  and  was  soU^ted  for  works  from  ail 
quarters.  In  1633  he  waa  elected  dean  of  the  corporation  of  painten 
of  Bruges.  His  pictures  are  T«y  numeroua,  tiiough  on  a  large  acaile : 
his  design  and  cliiaroscuro  were  good,  aiui  his  colouring  rich  and 
fresh  in  the  carnations;  but  his  draperies  are  sometimes  raw  and 
careless.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  executed  with  such  boldness,  that 
they  are  scarcely  intelligible  exoept  at  a  considetable  distanoe,  when 
thnr  efbot  is  masterly;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  finished 
and  the  colours  are  weU  blended.  His  pictures  have  few  flgotee,  are 
well  eomposed,  and  are  unencumbered  with  unnecessaiy  innamuiliis : 
tiie  landscape  of  his  backgrounds  was  painted  by  other  maaters ;  the 
architecture,  in  which  he  excelled,  by  himself.  There  are  many  of 
his  works  Bruges ;  in  the  Hdpital  de  St  Jean  there  are  several, 
some  of  which  are  among  his  beat  pieoss.  In  one  of  the  ludla  of  juetioe 
at  Brages  there  ia  a  picture  of  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  which 
is  considered  Van  Oost's  masterpiece.  He  was  equally  exoellent  as  a 
portrait  painter.   He  died  in  1671. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  elder  Van  Oost^  was 
boro  at  Bruges  in  1637.  He  waa  first  iustraoted  by  his  &ther,  then 
studied  two  years  in  Pari%  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Bomei 
After  his  retiim  to  Bruges  he  for  a  shot  time  assisted  his  father;  but 
having  determined  to  establish  himself  at  I^uia^  he  set  out  for  that 
capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upon  his  road  at  I411e  to  punt 
a  few  portraits,  which  brought  him  so  many  sitters  and  other  engi^^ 
meats,  that  he  fixed  himadf  in  that  plaoe^  and  remained  tiieteTortj 
years,  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  his  native  plaoe 
in  1713,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age.  The 
younger  Van  Cost  was  alao  an  aUe  painter  in  history  and  in  portrait, 
bnt  luB  biatorioal  pieces  are  not  numerous.  His  stjle  was  like  that  of 
his  fiithar,  but  he  painted  with  a  better  impasto,  and  his  dsmpmet  ste 
very  superior.   His  figures  are  correct  and  expreasii*e. 

VAN  OS.  PIET£R  GERARD,  a  distinguished  animal-painter,  was  the 
son  of  Jan  Van  Os,  a  clever  flower-painter,  who  was  bom  in  1744,  and 
died  at  tiie  Hague  in  IbOS.  He  was  also  a  marine  painter  and  a  poet 

Pieter  Van  Os  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  and  was  taught 
painting  by  his  father.  He  selected  I^ul  Potter  aa  his  model,  ud 
copied  his  ^ctures  asuduously,  and  some  of  the  w<^s  of  (diaries 
Dujardin.  He  made  such  an  exoellent  copy  of  the  celebrated  young 
bull  by  Potter,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague,  that  William  V.,  prinoe  « 
Orang&  pnrobased  it  and  a  copy  after  Di^ardin,  and  plaoed  them  in 
his  galien.  For  a  time,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  society 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  esntury,  which  was  very  unftvourable  to 
the  artfl^  Van  Os  was  foroed  to  give  up  his  flivonrite  pnrsuit  of  animal 
r""*'"gi  ud  to  take  to  portrait  1""**"^  In  minlstore  and  to  tranTiinj 
diawiac^  Aftw  a  few  .yean  howevw  he  again  oommenosd  painting 
landscapea,  with  cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  hy  wmch  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation.  In  1818  and  1814  he  served  aa  a  captain  of  vcdnnteera, 
and  waa  present  in  some  engagements,  which  induced  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  military  sutijeets,  in  which  he  waa  not  unsuceea^taL  The 
onpwor  Alexander  purchased  a  idotare  of  him  in  181S,oftiMeBtnuiee 
of  the  Cosiaks  into  Utiwdity  and  ^aoed  it  in  his  paboa  at  St  ^tm- 
hoTg.   HediedatthoHagtwApriia,  1889. 

The  pictures  of  Van  Os  are  numerous,  and  are  sold  at  high  prices  ; 
many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  He  himself  also  et^died  many 
plates  of  cattle^  Ac.  In  a  mssterly  manner  from  htrwni  desimsi  and 
hom^  ^ctar«  of  •■nlHOt  V«i>tli}tgM>t^^^y0«^g^ 
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TAN30HEB  PAUL,  a,  fUaoHh  pottnib  pdutor,  waa  born  at 
Antwerp  aboot  1 679.  He  wai  initmotod  by  his  orother  Bernard  Ysa- 
aomer,  a  good  painter  of  oonverBatjon  pieces  and  portraits,  who  bad 
studied  in  III^,  and  UntL  at  Amstwdam.  Panl  oame  to  En^and 
abont  the  year  1009,  and  met  with  great  saoeess  here.  He  painted 
James  I.,  and  many  of  the  prrndpal  stateemen  and  noblemen  of  that 
Urn*.  There  u  a  portrait  of  Junes  I.  at  Windsor,  a  view  of  Whitelian 
in  tlte  baekgronnd ;  and  another  at  Hampton  Court,  with  some 
armonr  by  hte  side,  painted  in  161^  a  aaperior  picture  according  to 
Walpole.  There  ia  also  ak  Hampton  Court  a  portrait  of  the  qneen  of 
James  I.  with  a  hone  and  dogs,  by  Tsnsomer ;  which  ip  imitated,  says 
Walpols^  in  the  tapeatry  at  Hongbton.  The  same  writer  mentions 
likewise  the  following  pictnjvB  this  painter : — Lord  Chancellor 
Baeon,  and  his  brother  Nicholas,  at  Gorhambniy  (there  is  a  portrait  of 
Bacon  by  Yansooier,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Cowper  at  Pansanger) ; 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  white  staff,  at  Hampton  Court ;  the 
lord  ohamberlaio,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  St  James's,  an 
•dmlnble  portn^;  and  in  Walpole's  opinion,  a  whole  length  at 
Chatsworth  of  the  &»t  earl  of  Devonihire  in  his  robes,  tho^b  ascribed 
%o  Hytens,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Yandyck,  and  one  of^  the  finest 
■ingle  figures  he  had  aver  scmi.  He  mentwnB  also  a  portrait  of  Anne 
ofDenmark,  theqneenof  JanuiL,  iriUi  aproipeet  of  th«  mat  and  of 
St  Fanrs. 

Vanaomer  died  in  London,  and  was  bnried  in  St  ICsrUn's  In  tlie 
Sleldi,  u  appeara  by  the  register :  "  Jan.  S,  1821.  Paulas  Yanaomer, 
piotor  ezimina,  aepultoa  fiiit  in  eccleBiA." 

VAN  SWJETEN.   [Swiothw,  Gbrito  Yah.] 

YAMUCCHL  [SiBTO,  Ahdrba.  DiL.] 

YANUCCL  [PHBcQnro,  Pirmo.l 

YANUDEN,  LUCAB,  a  diatiagitished  Flemish  landioape  painter, 
waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  instmoted  by  bLs  nther,  who 
was  also  s  landaoape  painter;  but  not  aatiafied  with  the  precepts  of 
art,  be  was  eonstaotly  in  the  fields,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketch- 
ing all  the  stoiking  effeeta  of  nature,  and  he  made  Taloabls  use  of  bis 
studies  In  his  paiotiugs.  Rubens  waa  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  oT 
Vanndeo ;  he  employed  him  to  paint  akies  and  landaeapea  in  many  of 
his  pictures,  which  Yannden  adapted  admirably  to  the  style  of 
Rvbens.  Rubeoa  also  inserted  figorea  in  the  pictures  of  Yanuden, 
although  he  himself  was  a  good  figure-painter. 

Hifl  paintings  are  diatingniabed  for  their  Hghtnees  of  touch,  clearaeaa 
end  truth  of  eotoating,  and  for  pure  skies  and  light  easy  foliage. 
He  painted  la»»  uid  small  plctnree,  adapting  hia  touch  to  the  dice 
and  nature  o£  Ua  oompodtion,  bat  hb  atnall  pieoea  are  more  ebarao- 
terMo  of  hia  s^te;  ne  wai  fend  of  axtemive  and  distant  seenea 
Yanoden  also  etched  aome  landeoapee  In  a  masterly  manner,  some 
original  designs^  and  aome  after  Kubens  and  Titian.  The  date  of  hii 
death  ia  not  known,  but  it  oocurred  after  1662. 

VAN  UTRECHT,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  distbignisfaed  of 
the  Vlemish  paintera  of  still-life,  waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1699.  He 
painted  fniif  flowers,  shell-fish,  dead  game^  blrdi^  tee.,  aometimca 
logethn  and  sometimes  separately,  with  such  reaMraable  tooth  and 
freedom  of  tooeb,  and  elegance  of  oompmition,  that  he  received  many 
more  orden  than  be  oonld  execute.  Ttie  best  of  bis  ptcturea  were 
pnrohaaed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  taken  to  that  country :  they  are 
Ttiy  scarce,  are  rarely  met  with  at  auetiona,  and  are  sold  for  high 
prices.  He  exoelled  in  birda  <tf  tXl  deacriptionsi  Be  died  lieh,  at 
Antmrp,  In  Ififil.  With  Om  axeeptlMi  of  BnydME^  Yan  Utrecht  wh 
•uperior  to  all  other  paintera  In  Ida  line. 

YAK  YBEN,  or  YAB'N1DS>  OTHO,  called  also  Ottovenius,  a  die- 
tingnlshed  painter,  was  Iwm  at  Leyden  in  1560,  according  to  Hon- 
br^en,  or  Ifififi,  aooording  to  De  Piles  and  others  ;  Van  Uander  aays 
bewaaforty*aaveninl604.  Bis  hthrr  was  burgomaster  of  Leyden, 
and  hia  mother  waa  of  a  diatingniabed  family  of  Amsterdam.  Van 
Yam  waa  lostmoted  in  letten  by  Lampaonius,  private  saeretary  to 
tile  Uahop  of  LMe^  and  was  tangu  drawing  by  btae  (Sees  or  Nieolaa, 
and  painting  hj  Joat  Yan  Wingen.  His  &tfaer  sent  him  to  Li^ge  in 
hia  fifteenth  year,  where  he  remained  three  years  in  the  bouse  of  the 
bishop,  Cardinal  Qrooabeok,  who  then  aent  him  to  R(«ne  with  letters 
to  Cardinal  Uadaodo,  1^  whom  he  waa  well  reoaived.  In  Rome  Van 
Teen  stodied  with  Vedsrigo  Zooohero;  and  after  apending  eight  years 
fai  Italy,  ha  TlittedYiami^  whan  the  amperar  wlihed  to  detain  him 
InUaaarrloa:  ha  vltitad abo  MnniA  and  Odogne,  when  ha  likewise 
bad  flattering  oSera  to  induce  him  to  remain,  btit  which  bis  desixa  to 
settle  in  hia  own  oountry  led  him  to  daeline.  -  He  settled  at  Bnuaela, 
ia  the  serriee  of  Alessaudro  SWnese,  dnke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of 
(he  Spanish  Netberianda,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full  length  in  armonr, 
which  obtained  bim  a  gnat  npatttkn.  Aftet  the  deatii  of  the  Doke 
of  Pamq^  Yan  Yeen  Mnoved  toAjAmrp^  aataUiahed  an  aaadamy 
then,  and  painted  many  pioturea  Coa  ita  chmdios.  Bobena  attaodad 
hia  academy.  When  toe  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  snooeeded 
the  Duke  of  Parma  aa  governor,  made  his  pnblie  entiy  into  Antverp, 
Yan  Yeen  designed  the  triumphant  erohee  wbieh  were  erected  upon 
the  oceasion ;  and  the  doke  was  so  wall  satisfied  with  the  devices, 
that  he  innted  Van  Veen  to  Bmaael^  and  appointed  him  master  of 
the  mint  there.  He  painted  the  poitraito  (rf  Albert,  and  of  hia  wife, 
the  io&Qta  Isabella,  daughter  of  I^lUp  IL  of  Spoki,  whidi  wen  aaot 
toJamealofEngland.  Lonia  XUL  krHsd  Yan  Ymb  t»  FwH  bat 
M  dwliaad  tolaava  tha  at^nka. 


Yan  Yeen  died  at  Bmsaeli  in  aged  seTenty-eight,  or,  aooording 
to  Honbraken,  in  1629.  He  left  two  daughters,  Oertrude  and  Cornelia, 
who  both  distinguished  themaelrea  in  painting ;  Gertrude  painted  Im 
father's  portrait,  which  has  been  eoi^Taved. 

There  are  aereral  paintings  bj  Van  Veen  at  Antwerp ;  and  in  the 
cathednd  of  Leyden  there  Is  a  Supper  of  the  Lord,  whioh  is  oMisidered 
a  good  -woA.  He  exoelled  in  invention  and  in  chiarosoura  His 
imujination  waa  very  fertile  :  hia  designa  are  very  numerona ;  a  list 
of  them,  with  tiie  Life  of  Yan  Yean,  waa  printed  at  Amsterdam  ia 
1682,  in  a  work  entitled  'Acad^mis  dea  Sciences  et  des  Art^'  Ae-,  by 
Isaac  fiullart  Among  tbem  are  emblems  of  Horace :  '  Zinnebeelden 
getrokken  uit  Eoratius  Flaccus,'  Aa,  103  plates,  vritb  text  illustra- 
tiona  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French,  Many  of  the  designs  are  ingeniooa 
in  their  invention,  and  skilful  in  their  ootnposition,  but  the  plates 
an  badly  exeonted.  He  designed  also  emblems  of  divine  and  proEana 
love ;  and  thirty-two  illustratioDS  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
published  also  a  history  of  the  war  of  the  Batavians  under  Claudios 
Civilis  Hgunst  the  Romans,  from  Taoitua,  with  for^  illustratiooa ;  and 
the  history  of  '  The  Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Lars,'  likewise  with  forty 
illoalratioDS,  which  were  engraved  by  Antonio  Tempesta.  Felibien, 
in  bis  '  Entretiena  anr  lea  Vies  des  plus  c^lbbres  Peintres,'  hfsextraoted 
part  of  this  work,  relating  the  story  and  describing  the  aobjeot  of  each 
plate.  In  the  Finakoth^  at  If  unich  then  are  six  small  allegoriosl 
paintings  of  the  triumph  of  tiie  Roman  church  bf  Van  Veen ;  ouriona 
designs,  but  extremely  oold  sod  blue  in  oolonringi  Yan  Yeen  was 
very  fond  of  allegorical  and  emblematical  repreaentatioos,  and  Rey- 
nolds supposes  that  Rubens  acquired  bis  taste  for  tha  same  subjects 
from  bim.  In  the  cathedral  at  Brugee  then  is  a  Nativity  by  Van 
Yeen,  of  which  Reynolds  observes  : — "  Uany  parts  of  this  picture 
bring  to  mind  the  manner  of  Rubens,  particularly  the  eolouring  of  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  shepherds ;  but  in  oomparison  of  Rubens  it  is  bat 
a  lame  performance,  and  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  here,  but 
from  ita  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master 
of  Rubens." 

VANVITELLI,  LTTIQI,  a  very  distinniahed  architect,  inaamuoh 
as  he  erected  one  of  the  most  extensive  edifices  of  the  IStb  oentury,  in 
which  however  it  must  be  admitted  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
was  not  equalled  by  bis  talenti.  Thou^  he  may  be  oonaidered  aa 
Italian,  Luigi  waa  of  Flemish  wigln,  ma  fatbep  being  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  whose  real  name  was  Yan  Witel,  afterwarda  Italianised  by  a 
slight  alteration.  Qasparo,  the  elder  Yanvitelli,  was  bom  in  Utreoht 
in  1653,  and  going  to  Italy  for  improvement  in  bis  precession  as  a 
painter,  fixed  bis  residence  et  Nsplea,  when  he  acquired  considerable 
repute  for  his  ability  in  Inndscape  and  architectural  snbjeota.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  Vanvitelli  omU  Occhiali,  on  account  of  his  always 
wearing  spectacles,  without  which  he  oould  hardly  see ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued  to  punt  after  be  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  and  indeed 
after  he  had  submitted  to  an  unsuoooaaful  opeiution  on  one  eye,  the 
right  of  which  he  mtirelylost  He  died  on  the  ISth  of  Septonber, 
1786. 

His  ton  Lnigl  was  bom  at  Naplea  in  1700.  and  btma  nAfb  a  child 
to  display  a  strong  inclination  and  oonsidenble  aptitude  for  art,  in 
which  ne  was  enoounged  and  instructed  by  bis  father.  So  great  was 
his  profleienc^.that  at  the  age  of  twenty  ho  waa  employed  by  Cardinal 
Acqnaviva  to  punt  aome  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  SL  Cedlia ;  and 
he  afterwarda  made  some  (tf  the  oartoons  foom  celebrated  pioturea, 

frepantory  to  their  bring  oojded  on  a  larger  aoal^  ia  moaaio,  fur  St. 
'eter'a  at  Rome.  About  tida  period  too  he  b^aa  to  study  arcbiteo- 
tnre  uader  Filippo  Ivara,  one  of  the  moat  noted  la  his  profession. 
His  firat  arohlteotural  wo^  waa  the  restoration  of  tha  Polaiao  Albanl 
at  Urbino,  for  the  Cardinal  di  Son  Clemente ;  besides  which  he  erected 
two  churches  in  that  city,  S.  Francesco  and  S.  Domenico,  works  that 
led  to  hi« obtaining  the  appointment  of  architect  to  St  Feter'a  at  tha 
age  fit  twenty-ait  Be  was  also  assoolated  with  Miooolo  Salvl  in  tha 
undertaking  tar  omducting  tbe  water  of  the  Yennicbw  to  Rome. 
Abont  the  same  time  there  was  a  competition  of  all  the  most  eminent 
architects  of  the  day  for  a  facade  for  the  oborob  of  3.  Giovanni  Late- 
rano  at  Rome^  to  which  both  Salri  and  Vanvitelli  sent  in  deeigns ; 
and,  aooordine  to  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the  latter,  their  deeigns 
wen  approvm :  but  the' firat  decirion  waa  set  aside  by  the  pope^  who 
deetded  In  ttvwx  of  tiiat  Galilei;  yat  not  ao  mmdi,  H  la  said,  oa 
aeooost  of  ita  arohitaotnial  merit  aa  wr  prirata  reaaona.  However 
neither  Salri  nor  YanviteilU  was  overlooked.  Salvi  was  employed 
upon  tha  fountain  of  Trevi,  Vanritelll  was  aent  to  imiwove  tbe 
barlxmr  and  public  works  at  Ancona,  where  he  built  tbe  celebnted 
lazaretto,  a  pentagonal  atmcture,  and  repaired  and  altered  aome 
churches  and  ohapeb.  He  waa  Itkewiae  occupied  with  many  employ- 
ments of  a  aimHar  aaton  at  Ifaoerata,  Perugia,  Peearo,  and  Siena. 
When  at  Uilan,  in  1746,  he  made  a  design  for  the  facade  of  tha  Doomo^ 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  aomeuiing  of  tbe  obaraoter,  if  not  of 
the  style,  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  but  it  was  neither  carried  into 
'  execution  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards  followed  in  the  actual  flisade 
begun  by  Leopoldo  PoUak  and  completed  by  Zanoja  and  AmatL  At 
Rome  hia  moot  important  work  was  the  convent  of  S.  Agoatino ;  but 
bo  also  exeonted  thna^  fi>r  tbe  PorttQ;tteae  ambassador,  a  luptri) 
cbape),  whidt  waa  eonveyed  to  Portogal,  and  tiian  ra-anetad  la  tha 
cburdi  of  the  Jeanita  al  uabon.  /'^  ^-^     /-v  I 

Soflh  waa  tha  rapntation  ha  ba^ibfletMa^MplQQwVOtng 
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of  NaplM,  sftcnnudi  Cbatlos  IIL  of  Spain,  detanoiaed  to  aroet  a 
palaoa  at  Caserta  ^t  should  b«  upon  a  scale  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  he  at  onoe  made  oh<^oe  of 
Tonvitelli  a>  the  architeott  aod  the  first  abme  ww  laid,  Jannaiy  28th 
17S!j.  This  vast  pile  is  an  mibrofcen  paraUelogrem  of  uniform  desigD, 
all  Ita  fronts  beiqg  nearly  aiiniUr  in  their  elevations  :  those  (koing  the 
north  and  south  are  7S0  feet,  the  others  570  In  length,  and  the  general 
height  of  the  building  is  103  feet,  whioh  is  however  inoreaeed  to  162 
at  the  angles,  where  there  is  a  square  paviUon,  forming  a  seoond  order. 
The  elevations  oonsiit  of  a  very  lofty  basement,  oomprisbg  a  ground- 
floor  and  meznnine ;  and  above  that  an  Ionic  order  with  two  series 
of  windows,  and  mezzanine  windows  in  the  fiieae.  Although  it  may 
be  considered  in  some  respecta  ae  the  piinoipal  fronts  unce  it  faoes  a 
spaoiouaaeiiu-elliptical  piazza  enclosed  by  a  uniform  range  of  buildinga 
for  lodgings  KDd  stables,  the  aouth  frout  is  less  deomted  than  that 
towards  the  gardens,  for  it  baa  columns  only  ia  the  oentre  and  at  the 
extremities,  while  in  the  other  the  order  is  continued  throughout 
in  pilasters  as  well  as  columns ;  yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  up 
is  attended  with  a  very  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  uter- 
oolumos  between  the  centre  and  end  breaks  cause  the  others  to  appear 
offensiTely  wide,  and  those  parte  of  the  composition  where  there 
ought  to  have  been  greater  richness,  to  look  poor  and  straggling :  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  r^ard  to  the  centre,  which  is  «ily  three 
intercolumns  in  width;  therefore  that  and  ita  pediment  become  in- 
ngnificant  in  comparison  with  the  entire  mass,  a  dafiBot  which  ia  further 
increased  by  the  end  pavilions  being  so  much  loftier.  Owing  to  Uie 
great  height  of  the  basement,  the  cornice  of  the  order  (which  is  very 
plain  and  poor  in  itself)  forms  no  adequate  finish  to  tiie  eeaeral  eleva- 
tion; and  eves  if  the  entablature  be  eooeidared  only  m  relatioa  to 
the  order,  independently  of  the  baaemoit,  it  is  disfigured  by  the  small 
moBzanine  windows  in  ita  frieze.  Internally  the  genwal  plan  is 
divided  into  four  spatuoos  courts  by  other  langee  of  building  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  at  whose  inteiBection  there  ia  a 
large  and  lofty  octagon  crowned  by  a  dome;  bat  though  this  last 
shows  itself  aa  m  important  feature  whan  seen  in  geooii^riAal  eleva- 
tion, where  it  breaks  the  outline  and  flvaa  a  towering  esntnl  maas^  it 
ia  aotirely  lost  in  the  boildiog,  except  in  a  Tsry  distant  view  %  and 
can  be  seen  only  from  the  inner  ootuts ;  a  drcumstanoe  the  leas  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  nry  ugly.  That  part  of  the  building  fmns  a 
large  octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  atairoase  on  one  side  and 
the  chapel  on  the  other ;  and  theae  and  the  upper  vestibule  are  by 
&r  the  moat  striking  and  soenio  p<Ktioiu  of  the  interior,  the  reat  only 
prsMDting  knganfiudfla  of  rooai^  with  little  remarkable  In  point  of 
anshiteotora.  With  the  greatness  of  mere  quantity,  Caserta  ta  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  quality :  except  thoae  pointed  out»  its  &ults  are  tsw; 
but  its  beauties  also  are  few :  therefore,  conalderiDg  what  ample  aeope 
was  afforded  the  architect,  ha  must  be  oou^ered  to  have  fiuled— at 
least  oomparatively.  VanvitelU  published  a  Urge  folio  volume  of  the 
plana,  ko.  ia  1757,  under  the  title  U  'Diobianuione  da'  Diaagni  del 
Beale  FalaaM  di  (^snta.* 

Besides  the  palace  itsdf  and  the  mibtwdinate  buildings  attaohed  to 
it,  he  ezeouted  at  Caserta  one  of  the  moat  stapendoue  works  of  ita 
kind  undertaken  in  modem  time^  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  raogea 
of  aqnaducta,  oommenoed  in  ITfiS.  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with 
water.  His  labours  at  Caserta  led  to  hie  being  employed  on  many 
othwr  works  at  Naples^  the  principal  of  whioh  are  the  emiiy  banaoka, 
near  the  Ponta  Hadd^ana,  and  Ute  thiM  ohurobaa  of  S.  IhnaUinOk 
DoUik  Kotondi^  and  Ia  Nnnoata.  Among  thoae  at  other  plaaaa  an 
the  pablic  hall  at  Breeoia  and  the  bridge  at  Beneventa  Fewarebiteota 
have  «ojoyed  a  more  proaperous  career;  yet,  ahiwtly  before  his  death, 
which  happened  Manih  1st  1778,  he  had  the  mortificatfon  toinoar 
a  severe  stigma  upon  his  professional  chanotw,  being  condemned  at 
Borne  to  pay  the  sum  of  6000  crowns  for  having  estlxaated  the  rapein 
of  tlw  aqaadMt  of  Aaqoa  Mioa  at  vajj  iM9,  thongh  the  aokaal 
expeos*  wa«  32.000  orowM. 

(Hjliaia,  Vit«;  Quatremdre  de  Quinegr^flutoir^  ^  tUtpiM  CtfMnt 
Arckiteetn:  KunMllait,  1821.) 

VABCHI*  SEN£D£TTO.  was  bora  a*  Tlorenoe  in  1603.  Ha  was 
MDt  by  his  ikthsr,  who  was  an  advoeate,  to  Piaa  to  study  lair  j  bat  at 
bia  faUur'a  death  he  gave  np  Uw  law,  for  irtkiob  ho  bad  no  taate^  and 
mOtA  himislf  vbolfy  to  UUntmn,  At  tha  tima  of  the  &U  of  the 
Floreattn*  npsbllc,  TaraU,  who  belonged  to  Cho  kaing  pu^,  emi- 
grated to  Psdos  and  Bologna,  where  be  Seeaiae  intimate  with  Bembo 
and  other  leanwd  mvL  aooe  yeara  after,  Cosmo  L,  being  fonly 
oatablishad  aa  the  daeal  thrcna  of  Horancai,  xeeaUad  and 
appointed  him  <»e  ol  the  direotMB  of  the  New  Fkrentina  Aeadamy, 
whioh  h«  inatitoted  for  the  pwpoae  oteoltiTating  the  Toiean  langu^ 
and  OlvitEatbv  Ua  ataadaid  wiitan.  Tha  aaadeny  ftiUiiag  mmf 
moA  tima  in  pedantia  and  Intminable  di^tm  aboot  mara  wotd^ 
but  it  browht  forth  alio  am*  asefal  works,  amony  whieh  waa  the 
*£feolano  of  Varehi,  a  diaquiaition,  is  the  form  of  dialogue^  on 
laagaaga  in  general,  and  more  partieularly  on  the  Toaean  Isngoage. 
Vardii  maintained  that  the  Taaoaa  or  Italian  Iss^pinjpi,  wbldi  he^ 
tluDtigb  aa  ezoesa  of  natioBality,  oaUa  Florantine,  waa  aoited  to  any 
branch  of  litoratore  and  to  mmtj  st^la  ot  wriUng^  aod  aapaUo  « 
aiprairing  all  Undairf  aantlmnila  and  eoooeptioM^  howwt  TwiaA 
Thia  lia  Inbomad  to  prare  bj  tranilsttoaa  ftom  the  Lalfak  Ba  pob- 
lUbMl  tnndatloDa  of  BMWon, 'Dt  BHNAdK' and  «CBMllii^  <]>■ 


Consolatlone.'  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
also  sonnets  and  other  short  poems.  But  the  prhioipal  ptodnetion  of 
Varchi  is  the  'Storia  Fiofoitina,'  tcom  tiie  year  1627  to  1688,  an 
important  period,  which  embraoea  the  last  straggle  and  fall  of  the 
ropublio,  the  ^rannioal  and  disacdata  rule  of  Alesaandro  de*  Hedioi, 
which  ended  with  hii  awasriiiation,  lha  eiamtiim  M  Cosmo  to  the 
dooal  throne^  and  the  anbaaqimtt  inroad  of  FU^^  Btooni  and  Ids 
band  of  maloontenta,  which  ended  in  the  defoat  at  Mtmtemndo  and 
the  death  of  the  Uaders.  Tarohi  wrote  it  at  the  desire  of  Cosmo^  and 
he  has  been  charged  with  partiaUty  towarda  his  patron.  This  partt 
ality_  however  waa  probab^  a  mister  of -feeling  and  habit,  and  not  a 
servile  affectetioD.  Besides,  Duke  Coemo  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
man.  Plaoed  when  a  mere  youth  in  a  very  critical  poaition,  and  in 
times  of  univrasal  oomiptlon,  he  proved  himaelf  atsm  and  even  cruel 
towards  his  oiemieB ;  bat  he  effected  also  mnoh  good,  and  atrove  to 
heal  some  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  wars,  rarolntion^  anarchy, 
and  miagovemment  of  nearly  half  a  oeuta^.  Hut  his  pabUa 
character  has  bcMi  r^resented  aa  vorae  than  it  waa  by  the  rep<»ts  of 
his  enemiee,  is  an  opnlon  entertained  by  several  reflecting  and  dis- 
passionate writen.  van)hi'snanativeisverydiffiiee,andhislangiiage 
abounda  with  popular  Florentine  forma  of  ^eeoh,  which  are  perhapa 
too  colloquial  for  the  gravity  Uatorj.  His  wcn-k  vraa  not  pnbhshed 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death ;  yet  parts  of  it  trsnspired  in  his  USs- 
tim^  and  drew  iipon  him  the  vengeanoe  of  powerful  persons  whtnn 
he  had  exposed.  One  night  he  was  attasked  and  stabbed  in  aevecal  parts 
ot  hie  body.  He  however  recovered,  and  abhoiq^  the  goil^  putisa 
remained  unknown  or  unpunished,  Duke  Oosmo  endeavoured  to  com* 
pensatohimfbr  the  iqjuiy  he  had  reoeived  by  making  htm  a  gtfb<^ 
hia  pret^  ooontiy-seat  called  '  Ia  Topiga,' and  of  tlw  elarioal  bsnefioa 
of  llonterarohi.  Pope  Paul  lU.  invited  him  to  Borne,  bat  TaioU 
declined  the  offer.   He  died  of  apaplesj  Deoember  1 8,  1565. 

Aboat  forty  yeara  sinoe  a  stnaU  oittioal  work  of  Varchi  was  difr 
oovared  in  manuscript  in  the  liagUabsoohi  Ubmty  at  FloraBoe^  and 
paUiahed  under  tiw  titb  «t  *tknA  di  PMb  Giovio  nalla  Sfcotfa^' 
FlorMice,  1821. 

(Comiaui,  /  atcoU  ddla  LetttFtOwa  Ittiima/  TinboMU,  StoHa 
deila  Zelteriutira  Jtalitmia.) 

YABE'NIO^  BERNHARDUa,  author  of  a  treatise  on  iTstematiB 
geogn^ihy,  of  whioh  Ifewton,  when  Luoanan  imfesaor  <^  math» 
matica  at  Cambridge,  published  an  edition  for  the  use  of  his  atodeat^ 
was  a  native  of  Ulsen  in  the  torritory  of  Liinetaurg,  now  part  ot  the 
kingdcuu  (tf  Hanevsr.  The  materials  fbr  a  Ufs  of  Tarenioo  aia 
lamentably  meagre.  Kothing  afpaaw  to  ba  known  of  his  parsotaaf^ 
thotimeof  hkMrtb,  or  the  Ofinta  of  his  boyhood.  Tho  Uhnry  of 
the  British  Hosium  ecntains  a  eopy  of  a  Tliesis  on  AriatoUs^a  deflnt- 
titm  of  motion,  printed  at  Hamburg  in  ld42,  which  Vareoius  nnder- 
tdus  to  defend,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  in  a  pnUis  disputation 
ondsr  the  presiden*^  of  hia  tottv  Joaehim  Jange,  rector  and  professor 
of  physics  and  (pro  tempore)  of  logis  in  the  gyranasinm  of  Hambotg* 
Tha  hmIb  ii  dedicated  to  AUart  von  BitHn,  burgomaster  of  HambOK : 
Conrad  lUyer,  arahdeaaoB  <tf  CeUa;  Jodoooa  Oapalle^preadMrfaitM 
St.  CaAherine'e  CSiuroh  at  Hamburg)  and  Ernst  fihele,  traaamw  to 
Uie  duke  of  Ltinebuig  and  Branswiek.  The  author  eaUs  his  thedi 
'Musarom  Philosophioarum  Frimitos.'  The  libwy  of  the  Britisli 
Uusaum  also  oontains  a  eopy  of  amediosl  thesis  'De  Felai  in  geoeiV 
printed  at  Lsydan  in  wbidi  •Bamhardoa  Yarenlua,  UltMc 

iMnabniHcuis  nndartaksa  to  maintsin  in  pnbUodispntattononthe 
S2nd  of  Jiua  as  part  of  hla  triala  prefiona  to  loeeiTiog  the  dsgioe  of 
doctor  of  medieinei  l^is  'inangnrsl  thesis'  is  deaioated  by  Mw 
autbor  to  the  borgomaatara  and  aaoatora  jot  Ltinalrarg.  Tatwiins's 
'Desoripticm  of  Japan'  was  pabliriiad  at  Ametsrdam  in  1640;  it  la 
dedicated  to  the  bwgomastera  aod  ssnatora  of  Hamburg,  and  the  dato 
of  the  dedieation  ia  Amsterdam,  the  ealsudo  (1st)  «f  July,  about  a 
waak  aAsr  ha  had  taksn  Ida  dagna.  B«  aoHgna  as  thereaeonfer 
dadisati^  Ua  book  to  the  m^cWiatoa  of  Eambui(b  his  haviag  learned 
the  first  elementa  philoeophy,  mttbamatias,  and  {Aysios  in  the 
gymnaaiutt  ot  that  dly.  In  tne  preface  addreased  to  the  reader  he 
mentima  that  after  Iw  had  finished  his  medical  atodiea  he  was  for  a 
tinu  deterred  frmn  entering  upon  praotioe  by  the  email  proqieot  ha 
had  of  obtainiw  snnlanMBti  and  that  la  diis  stato  of  odnd  he  had 
devoted  UaMelf  to  the  atady  oftUloMpIv  wd  tha  iMthmnatlnal 
aidimnM  DwhytMa  faUtvathabadaonwwaaaahBatlia  en  'Ooaia 
SaokloB^*  hot  bad  been  nnaUa  to  ftad  a  pnMiriiw  for  a  woric  ao  remoto 
from  popular  inttreat.  At  last  an  opaning  had  preaantad  ttsdf  for 
entaru^  into'medical  piaetica^  offsihig  ctiy  a  dander  fumpvAtt  mnv 
ncratiost  at  flrat,  but  <mi  the  other  hand  amfde  opportoaitiee  ot  aoqnfr* 
ing  practical  knowledge,  fie  had  reeelved,  he  preeeeds,  to  embraoo 
this  o|9ortanitr>  ud  to  xestrial  Ua  ioqniriea  in  fMore  to  madiatee^ 
and  to  geometry  and  physles^  wldeb  ho  aateemad  Important  anxiHarf 
stadiaa.  He  thus  leavea  it  to  ba  infatred  that  the  paUlcation  «f  his 
aooooni  of  Ji^ian,  which  he  deseribos  as  an  amusement  ot  his  leisure 
honi%  SB  attempt  to  {weaent  in  a  syatematic  form  and  in  the  Latin 
language  a  eompeodioue  view  of  the  infonaatim  respeothig  that 
anpiro  eentslned  in  Dutch  and  Portognsae  anthers,  was  his  fHrewell 
to  ganinl  HUiiatinm  Tbm  'Systematic  Oaonaphy'  ('Oeenaphta 
Gannlia')  of  Vanniai  waa  origlnaBy  pabUtted  jA  Aastordatb  bi 
I860.  Infhodadkallonof  lUawerktothosiiialgrS'qfJkiuits^^ 
tba  anOov  ■Unta  to  bia  asooiiDt  of  [Ti^liBi^bMAull^^ 
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and  itetM  M  bii  mmou  for  drtfaMJng  Um  book  to  them,  that  h«  had 
faund in  tlwir  an  aiylnm  and  tiumaanaof  ponuing hti  atodiea 
when  obliged  to  fly  from  hia  natiTe  country,  laid  waste  by  tiie  ravagee 
at  war.  Be  iDtimates  his  lotentioD,  If  the  Oeography  is  favoaiably  ' 
raeeired,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  work  on  the  food  and  drink  of  varioua 
nation!,  and  on  the  duTerent  kinds  of  medioin«a  in  nie  among  them. 
These  inoidental  notioea  in  the  dedioatiraa  and  profaoaa  of  tiie  works 
w*  have  m«itioned»  appear  to  eatablish  the  identic  of  their  anther, 
andmipplyaftintontUne  of  hla  history  from  1S42  to  16S0.  Of  the 
aubseqaent  history  of  Varenius  we  have  fonnd  no  irsoe,  ezoept  that 
Chalmen  asserts,  on  what  authority  we  have  been  unable  to  discover, 
that  he  died  in  1680.  Jooher  mentions  a  Henrious  Varenius,  a  native 
of  Hervofd  in  Wratphalia,  who  was  at  one  time  ahaplain  to  Duke 
Angnstaa  of  finmswiok-LiiiMbQrg,  and  died  pastor  and  superintendent 
of  the  ehoroh  at  Uliui  in  1086 :  this  may  have  bsMi  a  rslstlon 
(fother  n  of  Bemhardoa  Vareoios.  The  '  Deeeription  of  Japan '  ('  De- 
■oriptio  Begni  Japonia*)  is,  aa  has  bean  notioea  above,  a  mere  com- 
pilation. It  was  the  last  of  a  aeries  of  aimilar  monographs  of  aotoally 
eziatlDB  states,  published  by  the  Elzevirs.  FrafixcNl  is  a  dissertation 
on  what  constitutes  a  state;  a  list  of  the  states  into  which  the  world 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  publication;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  autbo. 
ritfea  oonaoltad  tat  the  asoonnt  of  Ji^an.  An  appendix  oontalas  a 
notioa  of  the  IMA  (rf  Japan,  and  aonw  information  respecting  Siam 
■nd  Persia.  Annexed  is  an  aooonnt  of  the  religion  of  the  Japanese 
end  a  narrative  of  the  introdnotion  into  and  sappreaiion  of  Christia- 
oity  in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Christioa,  queen  of  Sweden.  Lastly,  tiicr« 
is  a  abort  view  of  all  religions.  The  'Oeographia  Qenaralis  *  is  divided 
into  three  bodca  The  author  treats,  in  the  first  and  second,  of  general 
or  umversal  gaograpby;  in  the  third,  of  apodal  or  particular  geo- 
grapb^t  The  oonteoto  of  the  first  book  heoalls  'Ahsoloto  Oeography,' 
including  under  this  designation  all  that  relates  to  the  form,  dimen- 
■ious,  or  motion  of  the  world,  the  general  properties  of  the  land,  tiie 
seas,  rivers,  to.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  terms  *  Rela- 
tive Geography,'  and  in  tiiia  is  comprehended  everything  relating  to 
climates,  sessons,  the  difference  of  apparent  time  at  diffarrat  plaoes^ 
tha  langtba  of  days  in  diffirani  latitudes^  totapenttoESh  ft&  In  the 
third  book, '  Compantlve  Geogr^thy '  (by  wliidi  Varaniaa  meaoi  tho 
relative  positions  of  places),  after  some  remarks  upon  the  l<aigitude, 
the  oonsttuotion  of  globes  and  maps,  messnrementa  of  distances,  and 
the  sensible  and  viuble  horiaons,  six  ohspters  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navlgatira.  The  work  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  system  of  physical  geogn^ihy :  it  ia  chataetorised  by 
praoiuoii,  good  aitangamen^  and  laeia  eipression.  The  author  baa 
evideotiy  ud  •zteosiva  aoqoinments  in  matbematiot,  and  wider  and 
more  seientiGc  views  in  natural  history  than  prevailed  for  well  nigh  a 
eentury  after  his  btook  was  published.  Newton's  editions  of  the 
'  Oeographia  QeneraJia'  (1673  and  1681)  contain  important  loifvove- 
ments  in  the  mathematical  tiieory  and  oorreotiona  of  the  tables  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  Juiin,  a  fellow  of  Trini^  College,  Cam- 
bridga^  at  tho  sngptstinn  of  Bantl^,  puUished  a  new  edition,  with  an 
appsndlx  containing  tho  moat  reewitdiscowriai,  in  171 2.  AnBnglish 
translation  of  Jorin's  edition  b^  Dogdala,  revised  by  Shaw,  was  pub- 
lished in  Londtm;  the  second  edition  of  thia  translation  is  dated  1736. 
The  oontonta  of  Jurin's  appendix  are  introduced  into  ttie  body  of  the 
work ;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature  and  positions  are  adapted 
to  the  beat  fingliiJi  maps.  A  Frsnoh  translation  from  tiiia  English 
editiBni  If  Depuiaieux,  was  pubUshad  at  TaA»  in  1765.  The  poblicap 
tioD  of  vamma'a  'Oeographia  OeosnUa'  maAi  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  geograi^y. 

(Tanoias,  De  if^tiont  motm  AriOotdiea,  Hamburg!,  164S ;  De 
P^ri  m  gtnert,  Lngduni  Satavomm,  1649 ;  Siioriptie  S^i  Japonia, 
Amstelodami,  1649;  Qeojfraphia  Oeneratit,  Cantabrigtn,  1S81 ;  Id. 
dngl,  by  Dogdale,  London,  1786;  Id,  Oatl.,  par  DepoisUux,  Paris 
1766;  PkOct^deal  SVmimitimu,  wol.  viLj  Bloy,  JXtHtmiiain  Bitlo- 
nqmt  dt  (a  Midimnn  Jdohar,  Aligm^ma  QdArU»  Laioem !  Chal- 
mers, Biograpkieal  DiOwmary;  Biognphie  Unintttite.) 

YAUOaS,  LUI3  DE,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter  of  the  16tb 
eetttniy,  bom  at  Seville  in  1602.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  oorrect  and  grand  sfylo  of  design  in  <h1  and  in  fresco  psdnting  in 
Andalnoa,  where,  until  hia  time,  the  Oothio  taato  prevaUod  ganerally. 
He  exhifaited  a  dlnoaition  to  excel  in  design  atawy  aa^  an 
hia  natuial  taato  dtt^iprDving  of  the  style  (tf  the  artiiti  of  ui  own 
•oontiy,  he  determined  upon  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the  works 
the  great  masters  of  tint  oonntiy.  He  accordingily.  In  1527,  went  to 
Romot  and  Is  said  to  have  beoome  a  sobolsr  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  the 
beauties  of  whose  style  and  of  the  Roman  school  he  folly  mastered. 
Targaa  remained  twentgr-d^  yeara  in  Italy :  his  first  known  work  io 
Bevule  is  dated  l&fiff.  Cean  Bamuidei  oontradiota  tho  aoooont  of 
Palomino  about  Tai^  retnndng  to  Ssnrilla  after  ■  wnm  yeara' 
iojonm  at  Rome,  and  finding  himself  inferior  to  Antonio  Florss  (or 
rather  Francisco  Fmtet,  as  Bermudes  says)  and  Pedro  de  Campalk^ 
retuniog  tor  another  seven  yean  to  Italy ;  and  he  p<^ts  out  otiier 
ioaeouracies  in  Palomino's  notice  of  this  painter — for  example,  the 
oompUment  paid  to  Yarga^s  motare  in  the  cathedral,  oslled  Im 
Oambi^  1^  Peres  di  Alesriii^  at  the  oxpanie  ^  hk  own  St.  Christopher, 
which  is  sn  anachmism,  aa  the  St.  Christophsr  was  not  painted  nntU 
1084,  sixteen  yean  after  the  death  of  Yargas,  irtio  died  m  1608,  and 
not  1690,  aa  is  ttitsd      fldooiiiw.   Yaigni  established  »  greater 
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reputa^n  at  Ssville  than  any  pdnter  that  preceded  Um,  and  he  exe> 
outed  many  exoellsnt  woriu  time  in  oil  and  in  firesoo,  whi<di  deserved^ 
tank  him  with  the  first  painters  of  Italy.  His  deugn  was  oorrect  in 
oatiine  and  grand  in  style ;  his  forethortenings  were  admirable,  and 
in  thia  respect  he  is  unrivalled  in  Spain ;  and  bad  his  works  been  as 
conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of  oolonring  as  they  were  for 
brillumcy,  composition,  character,  and  sxpresuon,  Vsrgas,  says  Ber> 
mudes,  would  have  be«u  the  first  among  Spanish  painters.  His  prin* 
cipal  works,  which  ore  all  religiooa,  are  at  Seville — in  the  oathedral; 
in  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Marta;  in  Santa  Cnu;  in  Santa  Uaria  la 
Blanea;  in  the  Heroed  Cslaada;  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre;  and  in 
the  Case  de  la  Hiserioordia.  Some  of  these  works  are  nearly  totally 
decayed;  others  have  been  badly  restored:  in  the  IsBt-mentioned 
plaoe  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  Yargas  is  described  as  having 
been  a  very  amiable  man,  but  he  was  of  a  meluoholy  and  aaperatitioua 
turn  of  mind :  he  was  in  the  bal^t  of  chastising  bimself,  and  naad  to 
lie  in  a  coffin  some  honn  a-day  meditating  upon  death. 

YARIUNOIf,  PIERRE.  The  common  source  of  all  biographies  of 
Yarignon  is  the  ^loge  of  him  inserted  by  his  friend  Fontenelle  in  tho 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoes,  and  republished  fai  the  Hparato 
colleetion  of  Aoges  by  the  same  author. 

The  aottjeot  of  thia  article  wu  bom  at  Caen  in  1654.  His  father, 
an  ardiiteott  destined  Um  tot  the  church,  and  placed  him  at  the 
college  of  h^  native  town.  He  learned  to  make  a  sun-disl  as  well  as 
his  fathet's  workmen  could  teach  him,  and  this  gave  him  a  longing  to 
know  the  principles  on  whioh  such  things  are  done,  which  he  never 
found  the  way  to  gratify  until,  by  aoddent,  he  met  with  a  Euclid  in  a 
bookseller's  shop.  From  this  be  went  on  to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  Us  Mends,  and  baeame  well  versed  in  tho 
mathematics  of  the  day.  Among  his  oollege  friends  was  the  AbbA  de 
St  Pierre  (not  Bemardln,  the  author  of  the  '  Studies  of  Nature,'  but 
Cliarles),  whose  regard  for  Yarignon  fodaoed  him  to  make  over  to  the 
latter  800  francs  a  year  out  of  1800,  wUoh  was  his  patrimonial  fortune. 
Thuwas  his  sole  provision  for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  studies.  The  two  firiends  went  to  I^ris  in  1686,  took  op  thdr 
quartwsin  the  same  honse^  ud  pnnoed  thstr  seveml  rssaarehea,  It 
:  was  hero  that  Ftatenelle,  who  was  also  of  Hormandy,  beoame 
aoqnainted  with  them ;  and  be  describee  Yarignon  aa  the  most 
laborious  of  students,  glad  to  go  on  with  what  he  was  doing  at  two 
o'dock  in  the  moraiog,  under  the  pretext  of  its  not  being  woiih  while 
.  to  go  to  bed,  because  he  usually  rose  at  four.  In  1687  his  first  woric, 
the  '  Projet  d'une  Nou voile  Mtouiqne,'  brought  him  at  once  into  aoeh 
reputation  ttiat  he  was  in  ths  fbllowing  year  elected  to  the  Academy, 
and  appoioted  professor  oi  matiiematies  at  the  ColUge  Masatin:  in 
1 690  appeared  the  '  KouveUes  Coqjeotures  sur  la  Pessntour.'  By  1706 
he  bad  ruined  his  health :  he  was  for  six  months  in  danger,  and  fbr. 
three  years  in  a  state  of  delMlity.  His  life  is  a  pnrsly  literary  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  he  died  in  the  night  of 
December  22, 1722,  without  illness,  baring  performed  his  usual  dotias 
at  the  oollege  the  day  beCna 

We  takoUa  works  fron  the *Biogr^Ue Uidvevsdle:*— 1, 'fVojet 
d'une  Noavelle  lUoaniqoe,*  4to,  Paris,  1687  ;  2, '  NouvelleB  Coqjeo* 
tures  sur  la  Pesauteur,'  12mo,  Paris,  1690;  8, '  Konvelle  U6oaniqoe/ 
2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1725  ;  4, '  £olaindssemente  sur  I'Analyse  des  Infini< 
ment  Petits,'  4to^  Paris,  1726  ;  6,  '  Traits  du  Hoavement  des  Eaox 
Courantes,'  4to,  Puis,  1726 ;  ^  *  fil4mmto  de  Math^matiqnes,'  4to, 
Paria,  1782  ;  7,  * IMmonitcatton  do  la  FosslbUitd  de  U  Presence 
R^ele^'  fte.,  in  s  eoUeolioD  at  j4eoes  en  ths  resl  presenes^  by  Yemel^ 
Oeneva,  1780.  Tbtn  is  pothaps  no  better  test  of^real  eminence  than 
the  desire  of  tho  surviving  contemporaries  to  have  an  author's  vrorks; 
and  more  <^  Yarignon  was  published  after  bis  death  tiian  he  Umself 
gave  during  llfe^  It  Is  however  to  be  remembered  that^  beddea  his 
two  sapsrato  wwks,  he  printed  a  great  deal  in  tite  Memi^  of  Uie 
Aoademy  of  Sdsnoss,  pantenhu-ly  m  dsAnos  of  tho  now  doctrines  of 
the  inflmtodmal  calculus.  His  name  Is  familiar  to  all  who  have  eves 
riaooed  at  tho  history  of  his  theory  aa  the  explainer  of  Ita  difficulties 
m  aoawer  to  the  eameat  and  frequeotiy  plausible  attai^  whioh  were 
made  upon  it.  The  '  filaireiasoments,'  above  mentioned,  were 
intended  by  Um  as  a  oommeotary  upon  tbe  well-known  work  of  bis 
friend  Do  I'Hdpital;  ttw  fint  eleoMttary  writii^  upon  tiie  differential 
oaloalu  The  *PE<ijet,*  ftc,  waaatnost  rema^ble  work,  being  in 
hek  tho  first  in  wUoh  Uie  great  ejenwntaiy  principle  of  tiie  oompo* 
sition  of  fnrcss  is  made  tiie  bads  of  a  systematic  development  of 
statics.  Uoatnola  mentions  that  Stovinos  had  preceded  bun  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nse  of  tills  trutli;  insisting  partionlarly  upon  bis 
having  used  the  most  elsgant  and  ua^l  form  of  the  theorem,  namely, 
that  forees  wUeh  an  as  the  sides  of  a  triangle  bslanoe  one  another. 
Mr.Hallam  (' Utentoie  of  Eu^'  toL  a,  p^  46S)  esnnot  find  this 
'  trian^e  forest'  in  Stevinns.  Bat  the  fiut  is  that  the  theonm, 
though  not  porh^M  sqwratoly  enundated  by  SisvftnK  is  used  by 
bim:  fbr  instanos^  in  Albert  Girard's  edition  of  Stevinns,  p.  449, 
oolnmn  2,  a  look  at  the  seocmd  figure  witii  the  aoeompanring  text  will 
show  that  LDO  and  OFC  are  '  triaoglea  of  forces.'  The  merit  of 
Yarignon  oonsisto  in  hia  making  the  oompontion  «r  foroea  a  basis  for 
everything  in  iriiudi  he  haa  been  fbllowod  by  moot  writen  sinee  his 
time.  Stsvinos  mixed  difiWeot  priooiples.  Tti.  Hallsm  remarks, 
vary  DatnnUy,  *'Had  it"  (tho  triang^  of  fi|fo%>  "hsuL^own  to 
Um*  (ateTians),  *'we  maj  prAigMMIj)tV0dA)ld^W 
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it,  mtM  doDB  in  modem  -wtfAa  oa  nwchuifli^  for  d«iioiiBtniii}|>  th« 
lav  of  equUibriDm  oo  the  Inolined  piano,  incrtMMl  of  hit  otanarian 
hypotlMaia.'*  So  bo  mndd  1»to  don*  had  ho  boon  foriewiog  the  enb- 
{•ot :  bat  he  me  diMovetfaig  it ;  and  that  Tory  tnTem  order  which  to 
often  takea  plaeo  In  dMeoverr,  and  whioh  bronj^t  ont  the  binominl 
theorem  as  an  ultimate  reBiui  of  a  mode  of  finding  the  areas  of 
certain  oorrei,  oocnrred  in  the  omo  of  Starinos,  who  broagbt  ont  the 
mode  of  nilDg  the  triangle  of  foroea,  rather  thim  the  theorem  ilaelf, 
from  this  Tery  catenarian  hypotiieiii ;  and,  as  fkr  we  «aa  as*,  partly 
by  domonatratim,  partly  ezteasion.  One  of  tfa«  greatest  oompli- 
tnenta  whtch  Varignon's  memory  recelTed  was  this,  that  his  '  Piojet,' 
&0.  took  Btudi  poeseni.'Hi  of  the  pnbllo  mind,  that  by  the  time  the 
work  itself  (8  in  the  abore  list)  appeared,  of  whioh  it  was  the  *  Pn^et,' 
it  exoited  very  Uttle  notice,  and  added  nothing  to  Us  fame^ 

The  ooQjeotorea  on  the  oanae  of  gravity  show  that  Varigaoa  was  not 
as  happ7  In  olear  peroepkion  of  hydrostatioal  laws  as  in  those  of  itattos. 
Ho  imagines  thak  tlw  gravitation  of  a  body  towards  the  earth  li  the 
excess  of  the  presenre  downwards  of  the  aaperinrambeat  oolomn  of 
air  OTOT  the  preestm  npwarda  of  ^e  column  between  the  earth  and 
tiie  body.  Tliia  ia  enoogh  for  a  apeoimen :  even  Ftmtenalle  avows  that 
ha  thinks  it  poaaible  his  £riaid  may  hara  have  added  one  to  liio 
nomber  of  proob  of  tba  diiBoal^  trf  ioo  aabjeot  Bat  notwithstanding 
this^  Varignon  vuij  ba  placed  among  thoae  men  whosa  lepotation  k 
probably  Tory  maoh  below  their  desert  as  estimatad  by  their  ntili^. 

VARlLLAiS,  ANTOINE,  a  natin  of  Oo^t,  the  oapital  of  La 
Harohe,  waa  bom  in  1684.  When  he  had  oompletod  hia  etodiea,  he 
was  eent  to  i^ris  as  private  tutor  to  some  of  bis  young  townaman. 
In  he  waa  appttoted  historiogiapher  to  Qaaton,  dnko  ot  Orleans. 
Dnpity  proeond  for  Varillas  tiis  dtuaMBe  <tf  s^Ubrarisa  tn  tbs  n^al 
library,  whioh  be  held  onder  more  than  one  of  Dupay'e  anBseawta, 
and  lost  on  aoeount  of  hia  ne^igenoe  in  oolUtfng  Bcienne's  nann- 
eoripta,  whioh  had  been  porohassd  by  Colbert,  with  the  originals  in  the 
library.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  idth  a  ponsioQ  of  1300  unes,  whioh 
was  withdrawn  by  Colbert  in  In  ttie  same  year  Varilka  was 

offerwi  a  penion  by  the  Ststea-Osoeral  of  Htdbtnd  to  writ*  the  histey 
of  tbsUalt«dn«»lBeas;  bakhsdMliasdtfMtBdCtOQasplsattMtha 
oonM  sot  asm  with  Us  psn  tiw  snennes  of  Asbmi  In  1070  the 
arobUahop  of  Paris  obtained  a  psutoo  Itom  the  assembly  of  the 
dorgy  for  TaiiUos,  whom  bo  knew  to  ba  engaged  on  a  histtny  of 
heresies.  YarilUs  died  at  Paris  on  tho  9th  of  June.  1096.  His 
publiahed  works  are: — 1,  'PoUttqus  d«  la  Maiaon  d'Aoliiohet'  ISmo, 
Parian  1658;  j^'Uistoiro  da  la  VrMMS^' Ptais,  1688  efe  seq.;  14 
in  4to,  or  28  in  ISmo.  Tin  woA  contams  the  reigns  of  the  Una  of 
Fimne*  fimn  Loals  XI.  to  Hsnri  IT. ;  8,  '  L*  Pntiqae  do  rBduea' 
tion  dee  Prinoee,  on  rHietoire  de  Qoillaame  de  Creoy,  aeigooor  da 
Cbihvrsa,'  in  12m<^  Park,  1684;  4,  'Lea  Anaedotea  de  Florence^  on 
I'Histoire  SaorUe  de  la  MaiMtn  de  M^dicis.'  La  Hi^e,  12mo,  1885; 
6,  '  Uitt<rfre  dee  iUvolotions  arriries  In  Europe  eo  mati&re  de  Beli- 
gkm,' 6volB.in4ta^orl9in  18mo,  Fane.  1686-89.  This  work  •xtaoda 
fiom  1874  to  IMS :  n  eontbiaaiioii  to  16fiO,  whicb  wonld  fill  IS  onarto 
ToliUBM,hBB  Hoalnodin  mannsaipt;  6,  'Ia  Ptditiqveda  Fecunaod 
le  Gatholiqne^'  S  toIs.  12mo,  Anwterdem,  1688.  A  oontintwtion  of 
this  work  bj  the  aathor  eziBta  in  mannsoript.  The  atyla  of  VaiilWa 
writings  is  good  for  his  age;  bat  he  has  dietortad  fitcu  and  naglaetad 
to  -reiify  tSs  quotatioiiB,  and  has  eren.  been  oonvioted  of  alleging 
maauooript  aothocitias  whioh  nerer  existed.  lodoleooe  and  nnity 
aaem  to  hava  bsaa  the  oUsf  if  not  tha  sola  motiTCs  to  hia  fUaifloatioiu. 

VA'BIUS,  LU'GIUf^  aBmnan  poa^  and  a  Meni  and  eoDtempotary 
of  Virgil  and  Hraaoe,  both  of  whom  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  ^aiae.  (Virgil,  'EelogV  i<-  86;  Horat.  'Carm.,'!  6. 1,  &o.; 
<SatirVi.6,40;  6.65;  'Bpist' ill.  247;  ' Ad  Fiaon.,' 56,  From 
Donatas' '  Life  of  Virgil,'  it  is  olear  that  Varina  eorviTad  Vfigil,  who 
died  B.a  19;  for  Varioa  is  thsce  dssciibed  as  one  of  the  hain  of 
Virgil^  and  as  one  of  tho  posta  who  ondsrtotA  tho  ooneetion  of  the 
*Mntad.*  Yarios  distlDgnUwd  himself  no  lata  aa  an  mlo  than  as  a 
tragio  poet.  We  know  of  two  efdo  poems  of  Vwhu:  the  one  waa  a 
doaoi'iption  of  the  exploitB  of  Augastaa  and  Agrippa,  which  ia  com- 
plstely  loat ;  and  the  second  is  called '  De  Uort^  and  waa  prolwbly  an 
aooount  of  the  death  of  Jolios  Cosar.  Itaorotdoa  {ft  1)  hia  preserred 
two  Un«s  of  this  poem.  Aa  to  his  tragio  oompoaitiMii,  the  anoiaats 
are  aztanimooe  In  saying  that  ho  excelled  all  hia  ooanbyoMO ;  and 
QaioofeUiaD  (x.  L  98)  a^  that  the  tiagedy  'Thyeatea'  of  Varius 
woald  bear  eompaijaoa  with  any  Greek  tiagedy,  {CotMare  *  Cialogns 
de  CaoB.  Cwropt.  Eloquent.'  12;  Philargyr.  *ad  Ytrg,£olog.'  viU.  10.) 
But  notwithatuidkig  thia  gsnaral  aekDOvrtadgment  td  hia  maxiti,  no 
fragcDMila  of  his  tia^dlas  an  pnaamd  whioh  au  ba  attribnted  to  him 
wiUi  any  eertain^. 

(Bothob  Potlortm  Latii  Somietr.  J^ragm,,  L,  p.  S67.  &e.;  Wdabat^ 
JDa  L.  Vari»,  Petlu,  Oommemtatia,  Qrtama,  4*0,  1839;  i^Mtanla» 
Xolteomsa  JUiquia,  p.  166,  ko.) 

TA&LBY,  JOHN,  an  artist  who  moka  vacy  high  as  a  water-ooloDr 
pttuiter,  was  bom  in  London  about  tiie  year  1777,  of  parents  in  rather 
modente  ctroamttenoee,  and  waa  about  to  ba  ^pMotlced  to  a  silTer* 
smith,  wy  modi  agaiaat  hia  own  inoUnations,  when  the  deatik  of  hia 
fttbar,  who  had  alwi^a  oppossd  vriiat  ha  oonaiderad  an  idle  talent  toK 
diawing,  left  him  at  Ubor^  to  choose  aigolieeion.  That  hia  family  were 
unable  to  fnrthqr  his  viewam^  bo  takea  for  granted,  sinoe  he  waa  fain 
to  conteoat  himeeif  at  fink  with  obtaining  aii^MynMlt  with  an  obaoBio 
Bioa.  OIT.  TOU  ft. 


portrait-painter  in  Holbon.  Afterwards,  when  aboat  flfleen  or  six- 
teen, he  reoeiTod  soma  instroeUoa  from  a  drawing  master  of  the  name 
of  Barrow,  with  iriiom  he  made  a  skotdiing  anHRaion,  whioh  was  o( 
material  serviea  to  him;  fbr  a  Tiew.whldi  ho  tim  made  of  Poter 
borough  Cathedral  brooght  bim  into  notioe.  He  next  became  ao- 
qoafaited  with  Arnold,  the  laodsc^te-painter,  with  whom  ha  made 
a  tooT  Oiroagh  Nocth  Wain  about  the  year  1799.  On  his  return 
From  that  axcaision,  be  was  for  some  time  empli^ed  by  Dr.  Muoro  in 
making  sketchea  for  bim  of  the  soeneiy  in  the  a^hbourbood  of  his 
residanee  at  Fettduun  in  Surrcfy.  Two  otbw  profnairaal  axooraionB 
ihmogh  Wales  in  1601-2,  and  similar  ones  throt^h  various  parte  ol 
England,  stocked  bis  pwtfblio  with  lubjeotB  that  oocopied  his  pencil 
1t»  many  years,  and  establidied  his  repatation  as  the  firit  in  tlut 
departmrat  of  art  he  had  dtosen.  He  waa  certainly  among  the  firat, 
if  not  tits  very  fint,  who  b^an  to  odnmoe  the  praotioe  of  water- 
eolour  drawing  to  that  of  wateroolour  painting,  and  to  give  that  mode 
of  execution  a  aoUdlty  and  force,  a  freedom  and  Iwaadtii,  whidi  it  had 
not  before  attained,  nor  was  even  supposod  oapi^  o£  Up  to  that 
tim^  Bcaroely  anything  had  been  produced  bejond  wadied  or  tinted 
drawings,  very  little  snperior  to  the  coloui^  prints  of  the  same 
period— «av  and  feeble  in  effect.  Varley  gave  to  his  pubtiDgB  nearly 
aU^Tigotir(rf(^piotureB,andk9a  mode  pemiliar  to  himself;  fur 
he  worted  with  great  rapidity,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pcoduoed 
hia  effects  by  repeated  sponging  and  other  prooeeses  now  in  use,  or  by 
admixture  of  body  oolonr :  his  ooloura  look  aa  if  tiiey  had  bem  laid 
on  at  onoe^  and  hardly  retouched.  OF  late  years,  hia  palntinge  were 
for  the  most  part  landscape  *«ompoBition%'  very  rioh  and  powerful 
in  sfiiMtt,  but  somawlmt  moDotonoos  and  oonventional  in  manner. 
Althooglk  ho  was  not  aa  original  member  of  the  *  Society  of  Paiutera 
in  Watardoloors'  (eatabUsbad  in  1804),  ho  afterwarda  jmned  i^  and 
hia  pi^nrea  omtrumtcd  in  no  small  dagrao  to  the  attnotion  Ita 
exhibitions,  f^m  them  and  hia  ptactioa  as  a  teseho'  he  derived  a 
eonaiderable  incooM  fiw  many  years ;  but  a  nnmeroos  &mi]y,  and  wut 
of  eiklwr  managemsBt  or  ootmomy,  kept  lUm  almoit  always  in  diffi- 
oilties.  Beiides  whieh,  be  devoted  muoh  time  to  the  study  of 
>idtaU  astnlogr,  ^deh  ha  mu  afanost  be  said  to  have  made  a  seoond 
prog— fan,  for  lu  was  in  tiw  habit  ^  giving  his  advice  formally  to 
those  who  oonaulted  him  respecting  their  'nativities,'  and  ia  aud  to 
have  reoeif  od  fees  oo  sooh  oocaaiona,  or  at  least  to  have  found  a  liberal 
pusduwer  for  a  drawing  in  a  olient  of  that  kind.  He  certainly  made 
no  seoret  of  hia  preteosKms,  nor  did  he  show  say  disinelinaticHi 
for  the  title  of '  Astrologer'  pubUoly  attached  to  his  name.  Of  extra- 
oEdioaiy  pvadistiana  bf  him  many  atnaga  aoscdotea  are  told ;  but  if 
ha  paaseesBd  tha  ait  of  ftcwaalog  events,  be  did  not  pomoes  that  of 
amrting  tamblss  and  nuafortunes— in  his  own  case  at  least — which  a 
little  Mdinaiy  prodence  would  have  enabled  bim  to  avoid.  Varley  was 
married  twice :  his  first  wife  died  in  1824 ;  bis  eeoond  was  the  daughter 
ofWilK>nLowry,theedebratedsuraver.  He  himsdf  died  Movembtr 
17th.  1842,  at  the  raridonoe  of  a  fr&d,  near  Cwrandieb  Square. 

YARNHAOEN  VON  EK8B,  KARL  AUauaT.  waa  bora  at 
DOaseklori;  en  yebmary  21st,  1785.  His  fathsr  aoon  aftarwanls 
samovad  to  Hamburg,  and  he  was  thsnea  aent  to  study  medicine  in  the 
univecBity  of  Berlin.  A  deedded  inclination  for  litaature  and  philo- 
sophy tbwo  early  developed  itaelf,  and  ia  1804,  in  conjonotion  with 
Chamteeo,  be  published  a  '  Mosenalmanach.*  The  lectures  of  A.  W. 
SchlcgsL  and  the  aoqaalntaTioe  of  Fiohte  oonflnned  him  in  Itb  study 
of  pUkHoplVt  ukd  ha  aniliimed  It  in  HambuiK  ^Is^  Berlin,  and 
TObineBn.  ^  1809  he  left  TttUDgsn  on  Oo  ueaking  out  of  tho 
Auatrian  war,  and  joined  the  Anstnan  army  by  a  olrmiitona  routi^ 
and  after  tho  battle  of  Aapero,  received  a  ctxamiaeion  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  thia  oapaoity  he  waa  |weaent  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
whioh  he  was  wounded,  and  removed  to  Vienna.  When  he  had  agiun 
j<Hned  hia  rogimant  in  Hungary,  ba  formed  an  intimacy  with  Colonel 
afterwards  Qeneral  Prince  Bantheim,  whun  ho  aeoompained  ae  adju- 
tant in  aevaral  journeys  after  tba  psaoe  of  Tienna,  anumg  other  places 
to  the  eourt  trf  £fap<ueon  at  Paris,  in  1810,  where  he  fwmed  many 
literacy  and.potitieid  friandwhipe,  and  in  Prague  he  had  become  ae- 
quaintod  with  the  Prusden  minister  Von  Stnn  and  Justus  von  Qnmer. 
When  Aostria  joined  in  the  Boseian  campaign  in  1812,  he  left  Uie 
aerrioe  and  pMoasded  to  Berlin,  where  ho  had  hopes  of  procuring 
amployment  in  the  civil  serrioe.  From  the  ohange  of  oizoomstaaeaa 
ho  waa  iitdaoed  In  1818  to  enter  again  into  the  miUtaiy  sarvieek  and, 
reawviog  hia  allflgianoa  to  Prussia,  aoospted  a  oommieBfamaa  captain  in 
the  Roariaa  aony.  With  Tettanbtwn  he  want  first  to  Hamburg,  and 
afterwarda  acoompanied  him  as  adjutant  in  his  msnh  to  Paris.  Yet 
during  ths  war  he  wrote  a  *  qesohiehte  der  Hamburger  Ereigniaaa' 
(History  of  the  Ooouimusa  in  Hamburg),  a  auoetnet  relation  of  the 
reosDt  crvesits,  pabUshod  in  1818;  and  to  this  suoceeded  the  'Oosobiehto 
der  Kri^^aoge  TettenboniB '  (History  of  Tettenborn's  Campaign),  in 
1814.  While  in  Paria  he  waa  reeaived  Into  the  Pruaaian  diploautia 
■orrioe,  and  aooompaoied  Prince  Harden  berg  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814 ;  and  while  here  ha  wfota  an  offieial  report  on  the 
affaira  of  Saxony.  After  thoatmt  war  of  1816,  ha  acoompanied  Priooe 
Hardenbei^  to  Paris,  and  waa  Aortly  aftarwarda  appointed  resident 
minister  at  Earlsmhe,  where  he  remdnwd  till  1810,  iriiaa  he  retired 
from  publie  badneai,  but  aceepted  the  title  of  Privy  Legation  Coun- 
seller, and  took  up  hia  abode  at  BarluL  In  1829hefifiiBt(»ausHal 
mission  to  Guasl.  and  hsi  baan  gana^j^^fS^^st^  lie^ 
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Of  hk  vaej  nnmoron*  writings  the  Mrlier  prodiioti<MM  bdong 
ebieflf  to  the  ronumtio  poetical  ipedw;  his  later  pcodnokftHis  are 
oluB4r  devoted  to  histoiy,  biogra[^7,  and  Witmrf  oiitifliuB.  As  a 
prose  writtf  1m  is  oenudorwd  by  hit  oowrtryiMn  as  aaong  the  moat 
eminent  for  bis  sfyle,  wUoh,  flrrideDtly  formed  on  the  model  of 
Odthe^  is  reroarkablo  fi>r  a  smoothness  that  gives  it  a  marked 
oharaoter;  tUs  howsrsr,  is  most  notioeabla  in  his  historioal  woiks^ 
anoh  as  Us  'Oflsshkbte  dss  Wiensr  ConyussPi'  (HletMy  at  th« 
Vienna  Cnagwswa) ;  bat  la  his  Inegr^iliies  it  sisomss  a  more  livelj 
and  leas  studied  a^.  Assong  his  prinopal  works  we  ma;  mentioD — 
•Deateche  briihlangsB'  (Qermaa  Tales),  1816;  'VermischtoOediohta' 
(Uisoelkneons  Poems),  1810 ;  <  OeisUicfae  Sprilche  dee  Ai^os 
Olsuoa'  (Spiritoal  Apoidithsgms  of  A.  S.),  1823;  'Odthe  in  dor 
ZeogniMMSi  der  Kitlebenden'  (Gotfae  from  the  TestimMi7  of  his 
CoDtempocarisa),  1828;  '  Biegraphiache  Denkmale'  <Bi(^(rsftfaioal 
Memoriab)  in  five  volnmes,  18S440;  'Zm  OeeohiohtsdhmbaBg  nai 
Idtcrator'<OntheWrltingof  fiistocy, and literatore),  1888;  'Leben 
dee  Qoneials  Seydlits'  <Lilb  of  Oeneral  SejdHta),  1685;  'Lebsa  dee 
Qeoen^  Wintacfeklt,'  188fi;  'Leben  der  Konigin  tod  Fwubsbb 
Sophie  Charlotte^'  1687;  'Lrtwn  dee  FddmarwdiaUa  Onlen  tool 
Sehwetin*'  1641;  *LebMi  dsi  FeldmanMhalls  Ksitb,'  18M;  *Lebea 
das  Fttnms  BKUAsrvoB  WaUrtaH,' 184S;  'Banana  Bald/ IMS; 
and  'DsnkwOrtUgkeitn  nnd  Tamnsehte  SohrUteB*  (llesMha  and 
lliaoeUaneoas  Writlaga),  in  7  TolonMe,  1M8-6 ;  *  Karl  UiUler^s  Leboa 
«nd  Kle&ne  Sdiriften.' 1647;  'SoUiohterYoftragandie  Deateehen' 
<A  plain  Statement  for  GenasDs),  1848;  'Laben  d«a  Oooazals  Qtafta 
Btilow  von  Dennowiti,'  1858.  He  has  bean  in  additim  afteqnent  ooo- 
tributer  to  oidleatioB%  pesiodieal  woritai  and  to  tbe  poUtisal  jotinuJsL 
parMoolariy  to  ths'AllgnaisiDoZaitaw.' 

Baxn  AHiana  ftjawwaa,  tbe  of  the  prsoodiB&  wm  hen 
of  a  Jewish  famfijr  in  Beriin,  nsmsd  Levin,  or  Kobeit,  in  Jane  1771. 
She  displsyed  aatawwdinaij  talents  almost  in  her  childhood,  whiah, 
thovgh  they  were  not  vary  carefnlly  oidtinted,  eeeaked  to  devalope 
tltetiieelree  the  more  vigoMosty-  her  fathu^s  deatii  her  mother 
gava  a^e  seope  to  bar  genios,  and  in  a  short  time  aha  had  asssmUed 
araand  bar  a  oirola  «f  tba  noit  diManiBbad  litenuy  flsn  andar^ 
of  bar  Hau,  hj  whom  bar  sstcaocdtaoty  aUlittea  in  wmvewaMan 
were  highfy  apprsektsd.  Tk&  misfntunes  of  her  oountrjr  bi  1805, 
and  ibe  death  ot  Brinoa  Loois  Fezdhiand,  for  whom  aha  bad  a  grsat 
esteem,  and  which  was  tnntwd,  eanaed  her  mneh  sorrow,  bat  la  all 
the  mieohaoceaof  Ufa  she  ever  showed  the  moat  lively  sjmpathj  with 
her  snnooBdiag  asseaatea^  whetbac  in  weal  ar  wo&  Ztartac  tba 
war,  sod  ako  daring  the  tMgm  gf  ibe  obalsia  la  BsrUm  in  1881, 
abadispsBsedbalpaodasnsolatiMitoaUvrttbinbernaeh.  Shateb 
became  aoqasinted  with  her  hnebaod  in  1808,  and  ibe  aoqoaintsace- 
ahip  beoame  more  intimate  in  1807,  but  they  were  not  nniried  till 
Sept.  27,  1814,  afiwr  she  had  felioqniBhed  Judaism  and  beoome  a 
Chziatiao.  She  aoocnnpaaied  her  basbsasd  in  hie  vsrioas  aoiariaaB, 
everywhexe  boasne  the  oantre  of  aa  aoriBaatirintelleatnal  oonvai^ 
laUonalabMK  which  was  finqnaatad  liv  Kba  Boat  dtatiandibod  men 
and  women  of  the  capatal  in  which  she  hsppened  to  be,  and  the 
abaame  of  her  wmwmmatittml  talent  are  dsseribad  as  bdng  truly 
axtssMidiiiaiy.  She  is  said  to  faava  axeitad  bar  hasband  to,  and 
afforded  him  some  assistanee  in,  his  litemy  laboora;  hot  dte  did  not 
herself  aqm  to  the  reputatiaa  ot  an  aothsrsss,  nor  give  anything  to 
the  piaae  dniing  bar  bit.  Sbm  died  at  Berlin  on  Vaidi  7, 1888,  and 
in  1884  her  hnsband  issnad  a  saleattaB  from  bar  wfitlws  mdar  tba 
titie  of*BahaI,ain  Bach  teAndsnkens  fUr  fiuranraude' (ASoofc 
of  Bemembranoe  for  her  Friends);  and  in  1886  in  two  -vohmss, 
'Galerie  von  BUdnissen  aiN  Sahd's  Umgmig  und  Brisfmehaal'  (Osl- 
iuej  of  Portnuts  from  Bahd's  OoavaisatioDs  and  OoRaefnodsBae). 
Both  diapiqr  omiBiderabla  t&lent,wia  keeaneas  and  d^  of  obnr- 
vation,bat  hardly  aMintalatbe  high  iap«tation she  hMlaeqntaadm 
her  aodal  interooonei 

VAROTA^BI,  ALBSSAITDRO^  oallad  PADorun^  a  aaUbntai 
pabiter,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  UM.  Hb  frtbarDarioVmatariwaa 
abo  a  diatmguished  painter  and  an  architect:  be  waa  theooholtt  «f 
2^1  Tercneee,  and  estabhihad  a  aebool  at  Fadn,  whata  he  died  in 
atnseqacMe  of  a  fafl,  in  UM,  six  yean  sftertbe  Urtti  of  bis  son,  and 
intbe«7tb7earaf  hisan.  The  instnetorof  AlsaiMdtaTantsriia 
aoi  known,  bat  be  want  la  X«14  to  Tatfoa,  and  ilnTnlii  Ihlmsslftii  Oa 
■tndy  of  the  works  of  Titian:  he  made  aonaa  eoplM  attar  Tttfam,  wbicb 
were  ramai^able  for  their  fidelity,  and  aoqidfed  hfan  a  great  rspota- 
tioB.  In  his  own  piotone  also  be  displarad  such  a  maitwy  ovar 
aumy  the  obsfaotsiMo  exaeUaooies  af  oWan,  that  hs  is  oonddend 
to  appfoadtaaarar  to  him  Uiut  any  other  of  his  imitatan^  ta  freedom 
of  toae^faaaeltowaassand  gnubMon  ot  tMa,  a^  In  dmpUcttv  of 
flswipssitioD.  ThaworksoffladoTCaiBeawmldomaaaBonk«fT«^ 
aad  fbdna.  He  aBselled  in  pabittng  -womm  and  ahOdrso,  hot  waa 
moMsaoeastelbi  the  liduMSs  of  Ua  o«Mtiena«nd  In  his  impaaU 
t^  in  the  ontlhiea  of  his  figarss.  ffis  msstaepieee  is  geneiaUy  oon- 
MderndtbaliaariagaatCaM,  hi  the  Aoadsny  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
YaaiOBi  »pumilf  in  the  monasteiy  of  San  Qiovanai  di  T-esdara  at 
I'kdaa.  TUa  yahrtv  had  aawaml  aebotel,  wIm  pointed  ia  his  atela, 
•^^^tmaSifin  copying  asaoa  of  bli  wotfc^  that  11  la  ac. 
teaaaely  difloBttto  ^itfagnisb  aoae  ofltaaonlmmadahy  Miadlii— 
>"*>*^  by  -radovaidB^  Ha  dM  Ctl«M  ffli 
moat  dMnrAbad  sebahr  WW  BKMomaa  Bmllgaia. 


Chuki.  ViLXOiEJLiu,dsterof  Masasndia,  was  sdlatingnished  portralt> 
painter;  her  portrait,  by  herself  U  in  the  Floreotine  ruatot*'  Portrait 
Oallery.   She  waa  bom  at  Verona  in  168S,  and  diwl  there  in  1639. 

VAilBO,  KABCDS  TEBfi'NTlDS,  was  bom  at  Roma  in  the  year 
B.a  116,  Mid  deeeended  from  an  andent  senatorial  family.  He  was 
bwtrooted  L.  ^Has,  who  is  spoken  of  ae  a  moat  diatiugniahed 
peraon,  and  affcecwards  Antioohoa^  an  Aoademio  philoeopher.  The 
wiwle  ot  hie  early  We  must  have  hem  spent  in  the  aoquintion  ot 
that  prodigioaa  learning  whidi  be  afteraards  disidived  in  liis  works. 
Bnt  ha  did  not  on  ^at  aoeount  withdraw  from  publlo  fife  altogether ; 
for  in  A.D.  47  we  And  him  at  Uie  head  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Pompey 
the  Oreat  in  his  war  against  the  pirates.  During  the  dvil  war  between 
Caear  and  Pompey,  Tarro  steadibr  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  us  generals  in  Spain.  Th«  western  iwrt  of  tb« 
MBinaula  waa  plaeed  uoder  bis  eepseial  protection,  and  he  had  two 
Mgiona  at  bis  oemmsnd.  When  bis  ooUeagrMS  had  been  ounpaUed  to 
aorrander,  and  Cteaar  mardted  weetward,  Vacro  also  surrendered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cordaba,  sad  after  being  set  at  liberty  he  want 
to  PompOT  at  Dyrraahiom,  wliere  he  was  steyiog  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Fharsi^  Dnting  the  abeenee  of  Oieaar  in  Egypt,  B.a.  47, 
Antony  deetroyed  Yano's  villa  nsar  Oasipom,  whess  a  great  part  of 
liis  property  was  ket.  AAer  the  defeat  of  Ponp^,  Yano  withdraw 
altogether  frvm  pabKo  Ufa,  aad  returned  to  Xtdy;  and  when  Cwuur 
came  to  Borne  Yaivo  became  reeoaciled  to  him,  aad  was  intrusted  by 
bim  with  thepurehaaing  of  the  hooka  far,  and  the  whole  managonent 
ot,  the  Oreek  and  Latin  librarieaf  which  ware  then  esteblished  at 
Boana.  He  now  ei^<^Bd  for  a  faw  yesxa  perfect  peaoe,  and  gava  him- 
self np  entirely  to  stady  and  the  oon^Msitian  of  sevsial  works.  But 
new  teonhtes  arooe.  After  the  mnrdBt  of  Cmst,  in  ba  48,  Yarro, 
tbm  a  man  of  upwards  «f  seventy  years  of  sge,  waa  pat  by  Antony  on 
the  list  of  die  prescribed,  ^psrently  for  no  other  resson  but  beauua 
Yatro  was  a  staondi  friend  of  repuUioan  freedom.  Varro  himadf 
eacaped,  ae  hia  frienda  omoeded  and  protaetad  him  until  the  danger 
had  passed  over,  bnt  hia  bbcaries  ware  Ineoovsrably  losL  After  the 
battle  of  Actiam,  B.O.  80,  Yam  egaia  Uvad  at  Bome,  and  spears  to 
have  haen  highly  Hstemed  by  Angusfeua,  who  gave  him  the  eaper- 
intendanoe  of  Ae  library  founded  Aamine  Pdllo.  Kotwithstaidii^ 
the  great  loaa  of  books  and  other  peap^tj  whiah  Yatro  had  snstainsd* 
his  Utemry  aotiv%  remainad  unabated  to  a  vary  advanoed  age.  Jn 
Ua  d^kty-eigfath  year  ha  waa  atiU  writing.  (^y.'HiaL  Katn'xxix. 
18.)  Ho  died  in  the  ninetieth  <&a  S7),  or,  aaoard^  to  Yalsdw 
JIaidmus,  in  the  himdredth  year  of  hisaga. 

Yarro  was  one  of  the  most  eKteaovdiaacy  men  that  ev«r  lived.  He 
waa  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  Bomans ;  hut  hia  li»Tpiig  was 
not  the  learning  ■ot  tiam  closet  only :  be  had  aaqabtad  a  pntotiod 
knowledge  of  men  aad  liuags  daring  Us  puhlio  auMer,  and  oa  the 
basis  of  this  soUd  knowledge  he  wrote  his  woiAs  in  tte  retuwoient  of 
his  villas.  There  irss  soaroly  any  btaodi  of  knowledge  with  which 
he  was  not  thoroughly  eouTsmsnt :  be  vns  an  faiatorian,  a  philosopher, 
a  TiabamHat^  a  grammarian,  and  a  poet,  and  in  aU  those  biaadies  be  is 
■pokenof  intarmattf  tba  hlgheat  prsiaa.  Yano  waa  far  his  time  and 
for  the  Bomans  what  Ariatode  iras  to  the  Greeks.  He  himself  s^ 
that  he  wrote  480  hooks  ('aspta^ints  faddomadea,'  Odlioi^  iiL  10), 
butall  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two  and  a  fsw  fragmenteof 
others,  an  now  loot.  We.  ahaU  only  mentitm  aome  of  the  more 
InMBortant  among  his  lost  works,  and  than  add  a  few  remaiks  on  those 
itiU  axlBBiL  l,'8«iim  Hnmanarom  Antiquitatea  libri  xxv.;'  3, 
'Reran  DMsanui  Antiqoitetes  labd  xvi;'  S,  'De  Yite  F<^ult 
Bomsni,*  ooDaUting  of  at  least  eleven  hooka ;  4, '  De  Gento  PopuU 
Bomani  Ubri  tv.;'  6,  'Da  Initiip  Urbis  Boma  Uber;>  «,  'Oe  Ke 
Pubfica,'  con8istiiq>  of  at  leest  twenty  hooka;  7, 'Do  Ptuloeophia 
liber.'  8,  'De  SoemoH  Originibna  LU>ri^'  of  whioh  the  tiiird  book  is 
uentioiMd;  %*De  Poetio;'  10.  'Da  Plaatinis  Comoediis;*  11.  'De 
BibUotbeds,**s.  (Soaths  Ustbi  Fabridait 'HbUoth.  I^,' i,  &  7.) 

Tba  tsra  extsnt  of  .Yano  are  on  the  Latin  language  ('De 

Ungua  Latfam*)  and  on  Agdwdture  ('  De  Re  Bnatica').  The  former, 
of  which  a  aut  only  is  axtant*  oonaiated  originally  of  twenty-four 
books,  of  wlaob  we  now  poassM  only  books  6,0,  7,6,  9,  and  10;  and 
these  are  much  mntilated  and  intopolsted.  The  work  waa  written 
batwesn  tba  yaam  ba  4«  and  4^  and  was  dadieated  to  bbi  intimate 
friend,  M.  TnHhu  Ooero.  In  the  first  three  ctf  the  exta^  books  Varro 
ti«ateontiiaark|h<tf  wwds^  andfadwlaatthieaon  tba  aaddsate  of 
wordi^  Bodi  aa  dedansion  aad  ooi^jugadon.  The  anb^  is  of  audi  a 
nature  that  wo  sannot  judge  of  him  bj  it;  bat  it  is  navertbdess  of 
great  value  oa  aecoont  of  the  philolo^ed  lamaiks  as  wdl  as  tarious 
historiodand  amhwotegioal  matters  iriiloh  are  mentioned  fatddeotally. 
The  flzateditiim  of 'De  Lingua  Latma'  ii  that  of  Y«Ma^  4to,  149^ 
aditodbjFssBponiasLntaB  and  RbolaadsUos.  The  bast  among  the 
madstaaditioBsaBStha  Bipont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1788),  that  ofSpengd 
(Berlin.  8vo.,  1826),  and  aapeddly  that  af  &  a  MttUar  (Ldndft  8to^ 
1888).  The  KpontedUianaontdBa  a  aailastiatt  of  tbaftMOMBteot 
Yana'akwt  works. 

The  wait:  'De  Be  Rastiea' b  ooomlet^  and  not  in  aoA  bad  con- 
dition M  tba  'Da  Ungaa  Latiaa,'  dthoogk  anoiant  asAbaaa  <w>ta 
paimgii  from  it  wMdi  aw  mat  in  it  now.  ItosaaUaof  tiMeabookay: 
■idisdattaatBd  to  UiwiCB  Foateda.  Aldmq^  Yama  wta|s  it  at. 
tba  aga  of  dgbtn  It  ia,  at  lamt  amoM  tba 
eoUm^  tbalMik  «M  bM  Mma4a^iiB«L  bj 
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of  a  ditlogae,  and  fat  a  plflaria;  and  lirelj  styla.  Baddea  ih«  mlfject 
it  profauei  to  treat  it  contaiss  a  greet  number  of  paieagea  mna* 
tratbig  aneient  mythology,  archieolog;.  and  ethics.  It  ie  obiefij  baeed 
upon  Qreek  worki,  and  one  written  by  the  Outbaginfan  Uaso.  It  is 
printed  in  the  colleotiona  «f  Tairo'a  worinpaUiuM  Vr  B.8teriMiw 
(1669),  Popma  (bvjim,  Sro,  1601},  and  otkan  ;  and  ako  In  lOl  th« 
oolleotions  of  the  *3criptores  B«i  Bustica^'  the  best  of  whiob  are 
those  by  J.  M.  Qessnar,  with  notes  of  Bniesti  (Leipsig,  3  vols,  4to, 
1772-74),  and  J.  Q.  Sobn^der  (Lefpa?,  4  vols.  8to,  17M-97),  wlto  baa 
also  g^ven  a  Tery  good  Life  of  Tarro.  Of  the  Henippean  Satires  of 
TaiTo  bat  a  tnr  fragmentB  remain ;  those  have  been  eoUected,  with 
Utafh^iaHntioftheldtniLogistorid,  and  aditedina  Tecysatis&etoiy 
maimw  hj  F.  (Ehler,  QnedliDgburg  8ro,  1844. 

(iBVliridns,  SibtMh.  Lot.,  i.,  o.  7 ;  Urelli,  Onostost,  SUZtanum,  under 
'M.  TarentiDS  Tarro.') 

YABRO,  PTTBLniS  TERB^TnTS,  soniamfld  ATACTNUS,  a 
Bomaa  poet,  was  bom,  aecordiog  to  HieronymnB,  in  the  Cbronide  of 
Eosebina,  about  the  year  B.a  S2,  at  Atax  u  QalUa  Karbonenria,  or 
according  to  Wallner,  at  Karbo  itanU:  Beq  iesting  his  life  llttls  is 
known  beyond  the  beta  tllat  ha  leanud  Qreek  at  tbo  iga  of  thlt^ 
five,  and  died  in  b,o.  S7,  at  Uie  age  of  forty-five.  Tarro  oistinguiBhed 
himself  in  epic,  elegiae,  and  epigrammatio  poetry ;  bat  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fn^onts  and  ^igrams,  hie  worvs  sie  now  losL  We 
know  of  three  epia  poemi  of  Varro — 1,  'An  epic  on  the  war  of  J. 
Cffi8aragalnBttheSequani,*'BeUum6eqiianienm,'  of  whidi  PiisdaD(x., 
^  877)  qnoteatheBeeondbo<^  j,  'BeUmn  faniomn  Seeundma,' which 
FabilaiiB  attributes  to  Ibnos  fTenutfos  Tamv  but  otbets,  with  i^eater 
probability,  to  P.  TereaUoa  Tarro  Atadnus.  S.  '  Aigonaatiea ;'  this 
poem  was  a  free  tramdatloa  of  the  *  Argonantioa*  of  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  was  very  celebrated  among  the  Romana  It  la  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  contemporary  writers,  as  well  as  by  later  grammariana. 

(For  a  more  detwed  account  of  this  poet  see  Wemsdorf,  Poti.  Lot 
Minoretf  ▼.,  8,  p.  1385,  &&;  and  WiiUner,  OmmMMte  ds  P.  Anm^m 
Varronit  Ataeini  Vita  et  Setiptit,  Hflaster,  ito,  1810,  la  both  of  titeae 
works  the  remains  of  the  poet  are  ooUsoted.) 

VARUS,  QOINTILIUa  [Himaw.] 

VA3A,  GUSTATUS.   rQcBTATna  Ebickbos.J 

TASA'RI  QHyUOIO,  ^valiere,  bom  at  Areno  in  1S13,  was  a 
celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  bis  time,  but  his  reputetion  now 
reste  nearly  exchunre^.apon  bis  Uvea  of  the  most  excwBent  Italian 
Painters,  Sonlptors,  and  Architects,  '  Tito  de'  pitt  exeeBeMti  Pittori, 
Scultori,  e  Architetti,'  published  in  Florence,  in  IfiSO,  In  2  veb.  Sto., 
and  again  in  a  uoond  edition  by  himself,  in  1688,  to  9  toIb.  4to,  with 
portraits  oat  in  wood,  likewise  In  Floronoe,  with  maoy  new  lives  of 
living  and  deceased  artists,  ap  to  the  year  1687.  Tiua  woA  became 
remarkably  popular,  and  many  editions  of  It  have  been  since  pub- 
lished ;  one  at  Bologna,  from  1647  to  189S,  with  the  same  portraits , 
one  at  Rome,  in  176B.  with  copperplate  portnlts,  and  emendations 
and  annotations  by  Bettari;  again,  at  Leghorn  end  Florence,  wHb 
additional  notes  by  Bottari,  in  1767-72 ;  another  at  Siena,  in  1791-94, 
by  Delia  Telle,  wiui  some  addltaonal  information  zcapecHng  the  artiste 
of  Siena  (this  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  Milan  edtti(»  of  Itettsn 
dasslcs) ;  and  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Tasari  were  published 
In  Florence,  in  six  volumes,  8vo,  In  1822-28,  in  which  the  biograpbies 
were  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1666,  vrithont  note^  bat  with 
t»piw  of  the  portraits  of  BottarTs  edition,  by  Ifontani  ot  Cremona 
and  Giovanni  Hasielli,  Ftotence,  1832-88 ;  and  anin  in  1646-57, 

The  last  life  in  Tasorl's  work  Is  his  own,  whiot  fae  traces  up  to  his 
flfth-flfth  year.  Be  was  instructed  In  design  by  his  fiither  Antonio 
Tasori,  wd  in  painting  by  WiOhim  ol  ICarsnlle;  and  beiDg  taken  to 
Florence,  in  1624,  tnSUiroPasaerini,  cardioal  of  Cortona,  he  wss  there 
farther  instructed  by  Michel  Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  otiiers. 
Tawrl  lost  his  &ther,  in  1528,  of  the  phigue^  and  in  1629  he  turned 
goldsmith  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  assist  his  fiunily,  who  were 
sappotted  by  an  undo.  He  hovraver  the  same  year  took  up  bis  former 
profeealon  at  Flsa.  He  afterwards  ntomed  to  Azen^  and  studied 
with  F^oesoo  SalTiatl.from  wlumi  ha  was  tak«a  by  Carainal  IppoHto 
de'  Uedici,  who  took  him  into  his  service  to  Rome,  and  iatioduoed 
him  to  Clement  TIL  Be  returned  afterwards  to  Florence,  and 
there,  through  the  ancouragemuit  and  protection  of  the  Medici  fiunily, 
he  met  with  all  the  saecesa  he  could  desir&  Few  paintexs  bare  been 
more  aacceesful  in  point  of  patronage,  cr  have  executed  more  works 
than  Taaari;  bat  his  pidntings  are  remarkable  fyr  no  particular 
excellence,  thoagh  they  are  generally  correctly  drawn,  and  many  of 
them  are  conspioaons  for  a  dignity  of  character  which  Is  not  common. 
Ha  was  the  bitloutta  friend  and  an  enthowastic  admirer  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  he  may  be  almost  termed  a  servile  Imitator  of  his  style. 
The  majority  of  Tasori's  works  were  executed  from  his  designs  or 
cartoons  by  bis  aeholats,  who  were  very  numeroos :  they  painted  at 
Roma  ■  great  outing  with  maw  fiMOoei  (lor  the  Qudinal  nHuae^  in  a 
httwbed  days,  but  so  little  to  Tasarf  s  satis&ctiMi*  that  lie  detenniiud 
from  that  time,  1644,  not  to  entrust  to  than  the  flnlililng  of  any 
work  whatever.  Touri  in  his  '  Idfe '  relates  ths  origin  of  lus  biogrsr 
pbii^l  work;  he  undertook  it  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  sugKeetioa  of  the 
cdbtbntad  Paolo  Giovio,  and  at  the  request  of  Cudiau  f^mese.  It 
is  a  Tsst  compilation  and  a  work  of  great  labour,  whether  the  pvodoo' 
tlon  of  one  or  mora  penoos,  and  remains  ersa  now  onrirallod  by  any 
worit  of  tta  Kbd,  notwtUMtandSng  Its  munetoni  inaoaoxasiai  ud  hit 
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pottattfy  fcr  the  Eloreirianss ;  the  style  Is  exeelleat  for  tiie  period, 
and  the  language  is  both  powerful  and  eloqaeot  Taxsri  died  at 
Plorenoe,  In  1674,  and  was  buried  in  Aream.  There  is  a  Qeruian 
translation  of  Taasii'a  Lives  by  Behom,  whidi  is  extremelr  vitln^ble 
for  ito  BOtsi^  and  aa  Bn^idt  tranriatinn  by  Mn.  J.  f  urtar  furnu  5 
Tolnmes  of  Boha'i  Slaadsid  Libntr. 

TATBR,  JOHAKN  SETBBIK,  a  dMtogubhed  Oerman  Ihnmist 
and  theologisBi,  was  bom  at  Altenburg  on  the  S7th  of  Hay  1771. 
After  having  reoeived  hia  prepsntory  education  io  ttie  gjmna«ium  of 
bis  native  town,  he  went  in  1790  to  the  Uoivarsity  at  Jena,  where  he 
stodied  philosof^y  and  tiiaology,  tike  latfew  under  Qriesbach,  Doader* 
lMn,,and  Faalns.  Fhnn  thaysar  1792  to  1794  ha  oonttnned  these 
studies  ht  the  UniTenl^  of  lulled  where  ha  also  began  hii  ««reer  as 
academical  teadier.  In  1796  however  he  returned  to  Jena,  when  ha 
was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  theolo^cal  foooliy. 
Along  with  the  Hebrew  langoage^  the  giammatiosl  knowledge  of 
which  was  greatiy  adraneed  by  hJin,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  a  TariMy  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  oompaiison,  and 
of  ^BOOvoingtriMtmi  then  called  a  philosophical  ornniTersal  gram* 
mar,  iriiidi  ma  to  devalopa  the  great  prinoiptes  common  to  all 
languagea  and  thdr  reepeottve  grammar*.  In  the  year  1800  he  wss 
invited  to  go  to  Halle  as  ordiDSir  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
Mteraturck  'Without  giving  up  his  liuguislio  studies,  he  now  devoted 
coDsidersble  time  to  the  critical  examfnattmi  of  the  mrty  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  ecclesiastical  h^rtory.  After  the  death  of 
Adelnng,  in  180^  who  left  his  great  Ung^vHo  wmk,  *  Ifithridafesi,' 
unfinished,  Tatar,  wiOi  the  aidetaaes  of  Addungfa  msamsdipte  and 
of  several  distinguished  scholar^  undertook  Ite  eompletion.  Adelang 
had  only  published  one  Tolnme^  and  the  other  three  were  published 
by  Tater  (Berlin,  1608-17).  la  1809  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
thec^ogy  and  Ulmrian  to  the  University  ot  ^nigiberg,  where  he 
oontinoed  Us  linguistic  labours  with  unabated  seal.  His  stodies 
'  embraced  tiie  langnsgea  of  dviliaad  nation^  as  weU  sa  thoie  of  tho 
tribea  of  America  and  Afrios.  In  1820  Tater  returned  to  &Ue  a» 
processor  of  theology,  and  althon^  he  did  not  altogether  abandon  faia 
former  Unguistio  puianlto,  yet  we  find  him  cbtefly  engaged  in  eocle- 
slastioal  hntory  and  the  exposition  of  the  Kew  Testameut  Daring 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  edited  ssrersl  theological  and  religious 
periodiads,  as  the  'Journal  fiir  fVedlgcr,'  the  * Kircbenbistoriaofaea 
Amhlr,'  and  the  *Jahrhnah  dsr  HttnslidHn  AndachV  the  last  of 
w^kich  he  himself  had  set  OB  fbot  in  1818;  He  cHsd  at  Halle  on  th« 
16th  of  Mardi  1826. 

Tater  possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not  enter  into  tbelr  spirit 
BO  deeply  as  others.  His  works  however  are  very  valuable  on  acoount 
of  the  immense  materials  which  they  oontsin  for  the  study  of  com* 
parative  grammar. 

The  following  list  eontaina  the  most  important  of  his  Untfuls^ 
works ; — 1,  'Uebendcht  des  Keuesten  was  ffir  Philoeophie  der  Spmehe 
la  Dentsohland  getban  worden  lit,  in  Einleitungen,  AuszUgfo,  and 
Kritikeo,'  Ootlia,  Svo,  1799;  %  *Tetsuch  einer  Allgemdnen  Spraoh- 
Idure,*  ice.,  Halla^  Svih  1801 ;  8,  *Lahrbneh  der  Allgemeinen  Oram- 
matik,  beaondere  fttr  HOhere  flrhnTklsnsnn,  mit  Tergleichung  ftlterer 
mid  neuerer  Spradien,'  Halle,  8vo,  1806  ;  4,  'Handbuoh  der  HebrU- 
Bchen,  Syrisdisn,  ChaldSisdien,  und  Arabteoben  Qrammatik,  fiir  den 
An&Dg  der  Erleraung  dieter  Sptachen  bearbeitet,'  2nd  edit,  Leipzig, 
8to,  1817;  6,  'Literator  der  Orammatftao,  Lexlea,  und  Wdrter- 
Sammlungen  albr  Sprachen  dsr  Brde,  in  Alpfaabetisoher  Ordnuofc,' 
Bsffin,  Sto^  1815  (this  work  It  printed  In  Germao  and  Latin) ;  6, 
'Analekten  der  S^^radwnlnmde,  mit  einer  l^mchenkarte  von  Odtin- 
diea,*  hawag,  2  parts,  1820  and  1821 ;  7,  'VerglelchnontafeLD  der 
Euro^isohen  StammBpraofaon  und  Stid-wesG  Asiatischer;  R.  K.  Raak, 
Ueber  die  Thrakisoh»  Spradiclasse;  Albanssbche  Urammatik  nuoh 
Pr.  Mar.  de  Lecoe;  Grosiniaohe  Onmmatik  naoh  Maggio,  Ohal  und 
Firalow,  und  QidisiAa  Spradilehre  von  Ch.  W.  Ahlwordt,'  Halle, 
8to,  1822. 

TATTEL,  EMMERICH,  tiie  oelebntod  writer  on  intematiooal 
law,  was  bom  at  Couret,  in  the  principalis  of  Keufoh&tol,  in  1714. 
The  fiunQy  waa  of  oonslderafale  antiquity  in  the  priocipallty.  Emme- 
rich's father  David,  a  clergyman,  had  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Pmssifc  John  Fredariok,  an  elder  Iwother  of  Emmerich,  entered  the 
Frenoh  service,  and  rose  to  the  tank  of  heataoant-colonel  and  knight- 
hood. Charley  a  younger  bnither,  entered  the  Sardinian  Hrvioe,  and 
flail  at  the  passage  of  tiho  Tanaro.  Jacob  Tattel,  who  Tepresented 
another  Hue  of  tiie  same  frmily,  was  burgomaster  of  Neufdi&tel 
in  1762. 

Emmerich  was  educated  for  the  church.  He  was  sent  to  tibe  unl- 
veraitr  of  BUe  to  study  the  clasaios  snd  philosophy.  Having  oom- 
^eted  the  usual  curriculum  of  the  Facol^  of  Arti^  he  returned  to 
NeofidlUsl,  and  passed  irith  distinction  ttw  prajiminary  examlnatUHis^ 
^idi  all  irfio  iwoposed  to  enter  the  ohoroh  had  to  undergo  befora 
ogmmencing  thdr  tiiedoglcal  studies.  He  th  en  repaired  to  GUneva, 
to  devote  himself  to  those  strictly  professional  parauits.  The  writings 
of  Leibnite  and  Wolff  had  however  more  attractions  for  him  than  ths 
'Institutes'  of  Calvin.  It  was  an  age  hi  which  Starary  men  were 
carsoed  and  promoted  at  conrti,  and  yoong  Tattd  fut  a  greater 
Toeation  tbr  audi  worldly  adTaneement  ihsn  for  tie  ^tMHr^f  fTH^ 
pnrislL  In  1741  he  pcooeedad  to  IMi^iii 
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of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  recently  ososnded  tho  thzoM  of  Pnmia,  and 
vhoH  tosto  for  literature  was  general,  might  afford  a  field  for  hia 
talentt.  At  Berlin  Vattel  contmctcd  an  intimacy  with  Jordan.  In 
1742  be  publishod  a  defence  of  LeibaitE'a  aystem,  whi<di  he  dadioated 
to  Frederick.  His  wiah  was  to  enter  the  diplomatio  aervice  of  Prussia, 
but  DO  vacanciea  occurred,  and  his  fortnna  was  too  limited  to  admit 
of  a  lengthened  attendance  at  court.  In  1743  lome  overtinea  from 
the  coart  of  Dresden,  which  sought  to  rival  that  of  Berlin  in  a  t^nt*- 
tion  for  the  patronage  of  art  and  literatora^  induced  Vattel  to  Tinfc 
that  etty.  The  gn<^ua  recaption  ,ha  axparieDoed  from  Connfe  Briihl 
dedded  his  resolution  to  rater  the  aerriee  of  the  Uig  of  Fdand  and 
Sector  of  Saxony. . 

Itia  extremely  doubtful  in  what  capacnty  Vattel  was  attacbed  to 
the  Saxon  court  ia  1744-46.  In  1746  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
diplomaUc  counsellor  (ooQseiller  d'ambaaaade),  with  a  penaion^  and 
was  sent  to  Berne  as  the  king  of  Foland'a  minister  with  that  republia 
The  duties  of  a  Polish  ambasudor  at  Bertie  were  not  very  onerous  : 
Vattel  was  aUe  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  hia  family 
at  Neufob&tel,  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuit.  In  1746  be 
published  a  coUeotion  of  eaoays.  In  1747  it  was  reprinted,  tmdar  the 
title  of  '  PbiloBophio  Leisure,'  and  dedicated  to  Count  BrOhL.  Soma 
of  them  bave>  the  appeanuuw  of  having  baan  previonaly  published  in 
some  periodioal'-poaaibly  the  *  Journal  Selv^quSb*  The  subjaota  are 
sufficiently  diversified : — '  Eaaai  sur  le  fondement  du  Droit  Naturel ;  * 
*Snr  les  Hoyens  de  r^pondre  aux  Manicb^os;'  and  'Sur  la  Nature 
d' Amour,  It  MademoiBelle  de  M.'  They  evince  a  cnltivated  taate  for 
French  btarature,  with  an  easy  play  of  good>natured  but  not  very 
brilliant  wit.  The  discourae  upon  love  ia  dated  1741.  In  17£7  ha 
published  '  PoUergie,*  a  collection  of  miaceUanies  in  proas  and  veme. 
But  the  chief  employmrat  of  Vattel  during  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  ^ipearance  of  the  two  volumes,  was  the  prepsr 
ration  of  fail  work  on  the  law  of  nations.    The  firat  edition  wsa 

Eublished  at  Neufch&tel  (the  title-page  has  the  fiotitiouB  place  of  pub- 
cation  'Lo&drea')  in  17&S. 

About  the  time  that  tha  work  appeared  be  waa  called  to  Diwdeo, 
and  raoeivad  an  a^Kuntment  in  the  diplomatio  bursMi.  He^vsw 
mudi  satii&otion  as  a  praotieal  diplomatiat,  that  he  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  privy  couaaellor.  Hia  intense  ^ppUcation  to  buainesa 
undermined  hia  constitution,  and  in  1766  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his 
native  country  in  search  of  Iwalth.  The  favourable  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  relaxation  and  the  mountain  air  encouraged  him  to  resume 
his  labouia  before  his  health  was  quite  re-established.  His  complaint 
returned  with  inereaaed  violeDca  ao<»  after  ha  reached  DreadeD«  and 
a  second  vidt  to  Nenfcb&tel  proved  unavailing.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  December  1767.  He  had  married  at  Dresden  in  1764,  Manaone  da 
CbSne,  by  whom  be  left  one  son.  - 

The  work  by  which  Vattel  is  beet  known  is  his  '  Drcdt  dee  Oans.' 
It  is  the  work  of  a  iidiolar,  not  of  a  practical  diplomatist ;  for  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  FoU^  envoy  to  the  r^ublic  of  Benie  oould 
afford  bat  aeanty  experbnoe.  It  avinaes  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  anilior  with  treaties  or  negociations,  or  even 
with  politicu  hiatoiy :  his  principal  authoritaea  are  the  systematio 
writings  of  Qrotiua,  Fufiendorf,  and  Wolffi  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  period,  an  iinagtnary  law  of  nature  Is  substituted  for  the  real 
practice  of  nations.  In  respect  to  its  doctrinal  merits  the  work  has 
all  that  spedousneas  and  superfidality  which  characterise  the  moralists 
of  the  '  EnOTjslopUia.'  ilia  vmrk  howevar  obtalnad  an  extensiTO 
rotation.  It  had  the  fashionaltle  tme  of  the  age,  aad  was  theiefbre 
more  rellahedthan  GrotiusaodPofiNidorf;  and  its  ^stematie arrange- 
ment  was  found  useful  by  practical  diplomatists,  aa  it  enabled  them 
to  clBBsify  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.  It  became  a  text-book 
in  the  universities,  and  was  quoted  by  negociaton  when  it  &vonred 
their  views  and  other  authorities  were  wanting.  The  origiaal  Frendi 
text  has  gone  through  many  adiUons :  4to,  Londres  (Neufch&tel), 
1768;  4to,  NeufchAtal.  1778;  4to,  Amsterdam,  1775;  12mo,  Bftle, 
177S;  4to,  Klmee,  1783;  12mo,  Lyon,  1602;  Svo,  Paris  et  Lyon* 
1820  (a  bad  edition);  8ro,  Paris,  1820  <tfa«  worst  edition);  Svo, 
Paris,  18S0  (an  indifferent  edition) ;  Svo,  Paris,  18S8  (a  good  edition) ; 
Svo,  Paris,  1830  (tiie  beat  edition).  There  have  been  three  Spauiah 
editions Madrid,  by  Hemaades,  1820;  Burdaos^  by  J.  B.  J.  G., 
1822;  Paris,  by  Atarena,  1834.  The  last  two  tmndatioos  are  mere 
plagiarisms  of  the  firat.  An  Endiah  tranalation  was  pubUahed  in  ito 
in  1760,  and  reprinted  in  Svo  in  1793.  Ur.  Chitty,  in  1838,  repub- 
lished the  edition  of  1798,  with  valuable  notes,  ooDtaining  the  most 
modem  rules  and  deciaioua  A  German  translation  by  Schulin  was 
published  atFrankfurt-on-tbe-Main,  in  1760. 

Kext  in  importance  among  the  works  of  Vattel  is  that  entitled 
'  Questiooa  de  Droit  Natural,  et  Obaervations  sur  le  Traits  du  Droit 
de  la  Nature  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Wolff,'  12mo,  Berne,  1762;  12mo, 
Paris,  1763.  This  is  a  critical  examination  of  WolfTs  treatise,  oharao- 
teriaed  by  that  talent  for  arrangement  and  lucid  expreeaioa  which  is 
thecbief  merit  and  source  of  attraction  in  Vattel'a  writings. 

The  mmdning  worka  of  this  author  are  cf  little  consequence  1, 
■nicee  Diveraes,  aveo  qnelquea  Lettres  da  Morale  et  d'AmusemenV 
Paris,  1746.  This  collection  was  republished  at  Geneva  and 
"^"i'  in  12mo,  under  the  tiUe  'Le  Loisir  PhiloaophiqueL 

ou  Fiteas  Diverses  de  PhUoeophie,  da  Morale^  et  d'AmiMement;'  and 
Bg«inattheHagw»,inl7eff,  in  Svo,  under  the  title '  Anuiemeati  do 
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literature,  de  Morale,  et  de  Politique.*  S;  'Polietgie,  ou  M^laDges  de 
Lit^ture  et  de  Po^ea,  par  M.  de  V***,'  12mo,  Amsterdam  (Paris), 
1757 ;  S,  'Melanges  de  Morale,  de  Literature,  et  de  Politique,'  12mo, 
Neufcb&tel,  1770. 

(Rdvetiiche  Lexieon^  voD  Vattel ;  Skdeh  tjf  Vattd'a  pr^ed  to 
the  edition  of  1778 ;  Qu^rard,  La  France  LUOraire;  £iographU 
UniveneUe.) 

VATTIER,  FIERBK,  was  bom  near  Usieux  in  Normandy, 
in  1623.  and  died  at  Puis  April  7,  1667.  He  was  physidan  to 
Gaaton,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  bis  time  to  the 
translation  of  Arabic  writers  on  history  and  medicine.  The  titles  of 
fail  published  works  are  aa  follows :— 1,  '  L'Histoire  Mahometane,  ou 
lea  quarante-neuf  Chalifea  du  Maoinc^'  4to,  Paris,  1667 ;  2,  '  L'Histoire 
do  Qrand  Tunerlan,'  4to.  Paris,  16&8(  from  the  Arabic  of  Acbamed, 
son  of  Oneraapo ;  8,  'Portrait  du  Qrand  Tamerlan,'  4to,  Paris,  1658 ; 
4,  'L'Oniroorite  MuBaulman,  aa  Interpretation  dee  Songes,'  Svo, 
Paris,  1664,  from  the  Arabic  of  Qabdorraduunan,  aon  of  Nasor;  fi, 
*  Merv^es  d'Egypte  selon  les  Arabes,'  12mo,  1666,  Paris,  from  the 
Arabic  of  Murtadi.  This  was  translated  into  English  by  John  Davies, 
and  published,  Svo,  London,  1672;  6,  'La  Logique,  traduite  d'Arabe,' 
Svo,  Pari^  1668,  from  Avioenna;  7*  'Do  Morbis  Mentis  TracUtus,* 
Svo,  Paris^  1669,  alio  tianalatad  fkom  Avieenni,  of  tha  whole  of  whose 
wo^  he  promised  a  translatioD,  which  ha  is  said  to  have  completed, 
but  which  waa  never  published;  8  'Eleg^  de  Thograi,'  Svo,  Paii*, 
1660;  9,  '  Nouvelles  Penseea  sur  la  Nature  des  Paaaions,'  4to,  1669, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  work  of  his  own  oompoaition.  His  trana- 
lationa  are  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and  in  many  parts  iocomplete. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIEN  LE  FRE3TRE  DE,  was  bom  in  May, 
1688,  at  St  Leger  da  Foudura^  near  Saulieu  in  Burgundy.  Hia 
family  had  been  in  pOBseidiMi  of  the  lordship  of  Vauban  for  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  from  misfortune  or  otherwise  the 
estate  became  incumbered  with  debts ;  and  both  his  biher,  Urbain  le 
^lestre,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  liis  country,  and  hia 
mother,  Aim^e  de  (^rmagnol,  dying  wliile  be  was  young,  he  waa  left 
to  the  care  of  M.  de  Fontaiaei^  prior  of  St  John,  at  Semnr,  who  geoe- 
roualy  supported  him,  and  besidea  taaohing  him  to  read  and  write, 
gave  Dim  the  only  lustmotion  in  arithmettt  and  oeometry  whidi  he 
ever  reoeived  from  a  preceptor.  UnwilliDg  probably  to  remun  a 
burden  to  bis  benefactor,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  uncles 
and  Invtbers,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  he  entered  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  into  the  regiment  of  Cond^,  whitdt  was  than  in  the  aerriee 
of  Spain,  and  ha  was  reoeived  as  a  cadet  in  titm  oomiMny  of  Aieoiu. 
In  this  situatioo  hia  good  conduct  soon  proeoied  fiw  him  a  ooDamisiion ; 
and  joining  to  the  experience  acquired  in  the  field  a  knowledge  ot  the 
mathematicB  as  fiar  as  they  are  connected  with  tiie  military  art  (for  he 
had  then  studied  trigonometry  and  mensnrstioa),  having  probably  also 
read  the  writings  of  the  Italians  on  fortifioa^,  he  was  qualified  to 
undertake  the  dutiea  of  aa  engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
be  was  employed  oa  the  futiflaations  of  (Hemtont  in  Lorrains^  and  in 
the  aame  year  ha  was  saut  tnm  tlmoe  to  aerve  at  tiw  riege  of  Ste. 
Msnehould.  Here  he  superintended  the  oonstruction  of  the  lodg- 
ments, and  during  the  assault  of  the  place  he  performed  the  daring 
exploit  of  swimming  acroes  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Frendi  royalista 
and  brought  before  Maaariu,  who,  having  heard  of  hia 

lant(7,neetTedhimkindteaiidaoliidtad  him  to  enter  the  kinafsaemoib 
Vauban  readily  ooneented  to  take  this  step,  having  had  no  other  motive 
in  foUowiog  the  standard  of  C<miA  than  ttie  desire  of  studying  the  art 
of  war  undw  that  great  graeral;  and  he  waa  immediately  appointed  to 
a  lieutenancy  io  the  regiment  of  Burgundy.  In  that  year  (1653)  he 
served  under  the  Clievalier  de  ClerviUe  the  aecond  siege  of  Ste. 
Menehonld,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  place  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  repairs  <tf  its  f(«lafioatioiui  In  the  ibllowlng  year  he 
asuatad  at  the  nm  of  StenM',  and  three  month*  afterwards  at  that 
of  Clermont  Both  of  these  {uaoea  were  taken,  and  in  1666  he  reoeived 
the  commission  which  placed  him  in  the  eorps  of  eogineen.  During 
that  year  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Landreoies,  Cond^,  St.  Gaislain,  and 
Valenciennes ;  and  in  1667  that  of  Montmddi,  where  he  reoeived  three 
wounds.  In  1668  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  attacks  at  tha 
aiemof  GraTsUnai^TpTe^andOudraarde.  TheMartfidial  de  la  Fert^ 
uMar  whom  he  Bsrvad,  and  who  in  1666  had  given  him  a  oom^Muiy  la 
his  own  repment,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  ment  gave 
him  then  one  in  anoQter  raiment,  and  ventured  to  predict  that  if  the 
life  of  the  young  officer  were  spared  he  would  attun  the  highest  digoi* 
ties.  Cardinal  Masarin  also  sent  him  a  present,  aooompanied  by 
fiattering  expressions  of  esteem,  which  stimulated  the  ingenuous  mind 
of  Vauban  to  still  greater  acta  of  seal  for  the  public  service ;  in  &et» 
so  much  does  he  appear  to  iiave  been  occupied  by  bis  duties,  that  imly 
it  is  said  by  the  accounts  given  cf  bis  exploits  in  toe  government  papers 
luB  relatives  obtaioed  any  knowledge  of  liis  existence. 

Hitherto  Vauban  had  to  make  his  way  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  wealth  or  the  patronage  of  the  great  procures ;  but  from 
ibis  time  he  enjoyed  the  oonfidence  of  the  government,  and  bis  luatory 
may  be  said  to  oe  oonnected  with  that  of  hia  country. 

In  1661  oocnrred  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  then  Dunkirk. 
Fort  Loui^  and  Mardike  Iiaving  been  oedet^^  |^^oe,^J4a_Ung 
^Umii  XI V.)  dateimiaod  to  '  '       ^  ^ 
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they  nijgbt  ootutituia  »  bnlwurk  Bcaiiiit  the  Spsniardi,  vho  th«n  pot*  { 
MMBd  Artoia.  He  committed  thta  important  duty  to  Vaubui,  who 
aeaomplUMd  Ilia  pcopoMd  uid  to  his  mtitfKotioo,  ud  «t  the  same 
time  ooneObtad  the  whaUtantfl  by  cauaiiig  »  canal  to  ba  cut,  which 
waa  to  allow,  is  oaaa  of  neaeaBity, «  oommeroial  eommnointioa  betwcm 
thoae  plMwo.  At  thia  time  alao  it  is  uid  thai  he  gara  tsa  im- 
proving the  fortificationa  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  war  noommenced  in  1667,  Tanban  had  the  direction  of 
the  uagee  whidi  the  king  ooodaoted  hi  peraou ;  and  at  Douay  he 
rcoeif  ed  la  hia  faoa  a  moaket-baU,  the  aear  bom  wfaieh  he  earned  to 
hia  gnvai  Kotwitliatanding  hia  woand  he  eMiducted  the  aiega  of 
Lille,  and  sucoeeded  in  taking  the  town  after  nine  de^a  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenehee.  The  king,  who  waa  preaent,  gave  him  on  thia 
occuioa  the  appointment  of  limitenant  in  the  Freneh  gnardi,  tcgetber 
with  a  penaioD,  and  the  mon  flittering  diitiiMtioii  ef  ■  pnUio 
ealogiiutt. 

After  the  pcaoe  of  Aiz-jft<!hape]le  (1668)  be  waa  oeoapied  tn  super* 
intending  the  repairs  of  the  fttrafieationa  of  Flanders  and  Artoie ;  and 
in  the  same  y^ar  be  waa  made  governor  of  lille,  the  citadel  of  wbi<^ 
town  be  bad  oonatmcted.  He  aUo  gare  plane  for  exeoating  new  works 
in  Provence  and  Bouaaillon;  and  he  went  with  U.  de  Louvoia  to 
Viedmont,  where  he  visited  Vmaa,  Yercdli,  Turin,  and  Finerols,  and 
suggeeted  projeota  for  improving  their  fMiificaUooa.  At  hia  departure 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  prceented  urn  with  his  portrait  enriched  with 
diamonds ;  and  on  Us  return  firom  Italy  he  went  to  superintend  the 
works  irtiioh  were  being  exeouted  at  Dunkirk,  where  30,000  mea  were 
constantly  employed  with  admirable  regularity. 

In  1672,  the  Dutch  having  nnited  themsdves  under  the  Frinos  of 
Orange  in  oppoaition  to  Franoe,  LoniaXIV^jmoeededio  petaontothe 
seat  of  war;  and  wider  the  direotioo  of  Vaabsa  eavatsl  places  were 
besieged  snd  taken ;  in  the  following  year  Uaestricht  was  invested;  and 
here  Taubau  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  oondaoting  the 
attack,  by  esecating  long  trenches  eooDecting  at  intervals  the  several 
lines  of  approach,  and  forming  oovered  oommunioations  by  whioh  the 
diffwent  diviaoas  tiio  aitackiog  fotoa  were  enaUed  to  aiq>port  eadt 
other.  In  or  near  the  botils  trf  these  trenohes  he  plaosd  tae  batteries 
destlMd  to  dlenos  tho  flra  firom  tho  plaeew  Taaban  immediately 
aflMrwarda  leeonncutred  the  fortiflcatione  of  IMves,  and  having  given 
direotiou  for  the  pneeoutdon  of  the  siege,  Franee  being  at  that  time 
threateood  on  all  sidea,  he  jwoeeeded  to  visit  the  fortifications  on  the 
coastb  After  giving  orders  for  the  eonstmction  of  new  works  for  the 
defenoe  of  tiie  Isle  of  lU,  be  returned  to  Fltnder^  and  subsequently 
ho  nijoliMd  the  Ung^  who  ivss  then  oarrying  the  war  into  Fcanbhe 
Comt&  Bnt  tho  alUoi  having  in  tiw  meantimo  invsstsd  Oudsnsidfl^ 
he  entered  that  place,  and  conducted  the  dsfenoe  M  vigorously  that 
they  were  oUiged  to  rsiae  the  siege ;  and  for  theso  isrvieea  ba  was  io 
1674  made  br^adiar  of  the  Frraeh  infantry. 

During  the  following  year  the  armies  of  Fnmw  were  oompelled  to 
act  on  th»  d^nsive ;  but  in  1676  Tanban  beedeged  TsleB(moiM%  and 
took  the  plaos  aftar  an  ssmilt  made  by  dayligb^  in  opposition  to  the 
opiniMia  of  the  gmersls  of  the  army,  who  gave  the  prdinsnoo  to  a 
i^ht  attack.  Diuing  this  dsmpaign  he  was  made  msxfohat  de  camj^ 
and  reeeired  a  pension,  beaklea  a  present  from  the  king  of  26,000 
oowDs.  In  the  following  year  he  conducted  the  siege  of  St.  GuiBlain 
under  Marshal  d'Homiirea,  and  the  fall  of  that  plaoe  wae  followed  by 
that  ot  Qboit.  Tpres  was  immediately  invested,  and  soon  afterwarda 
tabn.  AttUstimothedsathof  tho(%onU»daC!lflrviUe,whowas 
diredorgenenJ  i4  the  fortifloation^  left  that  post  vaoanl^  and  the  king 
immrediately  confined  it  on  Tauban.  It  is  ssid  that  at  fint  he  doelined 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  him  into  okse  iatimaqy  witii  the 
mioiateis:  these  were  Loavms  and  Colbert^  men  jeslouaof  each  other; 
and  Vauban  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  BstisTsotion 
to  both.  He  waa  at  lengtlt  induced  to  accept  the  poa^  and  he  appears 
1^  the  aprightawes  of  his  condoot  to  Iwvo  nwessded  in  aeqoiring  thair 
estaem. 

Tho  peace  of  Kimusgen  (1678),  whUk  rdieved  Vauban  firom  the 
duty  of  taking  fifftresses  from  the  enemy,  MaUed  Um  to  direct  all  the 
ener^es  of  ha  mind  to  the  Improvemeot  of  those  which  belonged  to 
his  counti7.  He  first  went  to  Dunkirk,  whers^  by  cnttiog  through 
the  sand-hank  whioh  dosed  the  entrance,  and  poviding  the  BSsans  of 
kos^ngatbe  channd  open  hj  diiesting  tbroogb  it  a  ODZMnt  of  water, 
be  lanoertd  the  harbour  mo  of  the  most  Impottrat  In  tho  north  ctf 
Franee :  from  henoe^  proceeding  to  the  south,  he  gave  plana  for  enlarg- 
ing tiie  fortificationa  of  Toulon,  and  fot  the  oonstruotion  of  its  arsenal  j 
SIM  msking  Perpignan  tlte  oentre  of  the  defaooes  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
ness,  he  censed  the  fortress  ef  Mount  Louis  to  be  ooostmeted.  Return- 
ing to  the  north,  he  was  emph^ed  in  imiaoviDg  the  chain  of  fortresses 
alons  the  fixmtian  <n  that  iSde ;  with  this  view  ho  completed,  near 
Gsk^  the  fiirt  of  ITeulsy  and  that  of  Lskenoqufl^  by  whioh  the  eom- 
aniBication  between  Tpree  snd  Menin  wsa  pioteoted,  and  Cassel 
oovsfsd.  The  oonstructicm  of  the  works  of  Maoborge  and  the  repair 
of  thoee  of  Cbarlemont  served  to  secure  the  line  between  the  Sobaldt 
snd  the  Mouse,  which  was  bsfore  imperCsetiy  protected  by  Philippe- 
viUe;  and  a  chain  trf  new  fortresses  doling  up  the  Toaoes  sseoied  the 
eooqoeat  of  Alsace.  The  fort  of  Uuninguen  near  Basu  proteotsd  the 
frainer  of  tho  Bhine  and  the  Juia ;  andthenewfortawbichhaaaussd 
toboboittatFribouigBanred  to  lender  tihat  imporlaat  plaos  neirlj 
iminpiaUa. 


While  the  exeoution  of  these  works  was  in  progress,  Taobao  went 
again  (1680)  to  the  south,  where  be  formed  a  plan  of  defsnoe  for  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  improving  the  port  of  Baymne  and  jnaUng  that 
place  the  grsnd  depAt,  while  St.  Jean  Fied-de-Port  nnved  to  ouueet 
the  line  of  defsnoe  with  the  mountains :  he  also  caused  the  fori  of 
Andsye  to  be  oonstruoted  for  the  purpose  of  ^fimdfaig  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidaasoa.  In  1681  Vauban  was  employed  in  adding  new  woiks  to 
Brest,  Bochfort,  and  other  places  for  the  proteotion  of  the  ooaet;  but 
these  works  were  scarcely  traced  when  he  was  oalled  op<m  to  strengtbea 
thoee  of  Strasbourg,  a  free  ci^  whic^  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
iVeneh.  .He  constructed  the  citadel  of  that  plaoe^  and  oonneeted  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Ithioe  by  means  of 
Fort  Kehl,  and  by  several  strong  ledoubta ;  facilitating  the  arrival  of 
materials  for  the  works  by  cuttiug  a  canal  with  sluicei^  the  oonstruo- 
tion of  which  he  superintended  in  person. 

Hostilities  breaking  out  in  1683,  Vaubsa  iffooeeded  in  the  following 
year  with  the  Frenoh  army  into  Belgium,  wnero  in  four  d^  he  took 
Courtray,  and  immediately  Uid  siege  to  the  strongly  fortilied  city  of 
Luxembourg :  this  place  was  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources 
of  tho  art  of  attaUE  had  been  displayed;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this 
occasion  he  first  oonstructed  trench-«av»Uws  for  tbe  purpose  of  dislodg. 
ing  the  defendws  fimn  part  of  tlie  covered  way  previoualy  to  an  assault 
baug  made.  In  roenmtdtring  by  bight  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiog 
the  height  of  the  glacis,  bMog  accompanied  only  by  a  few  moo  at  a 
distance,  he  was  diaoovered  by  the  eentinels ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
enabled  to  retire  in  safsty,  having  first  deceived  them  by  waliung 
coolly  towards  them  aa  if  he  bad  been  one  of  their  own  offioers. 

The  war  being  suddenly  terminated  io  1684,  Vauban  strengthened 
the  fortifieations  of  Luxembourg  the  addition  of  a  crown,  and  a 
hom-work  beyond  the  ravine  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  town ;  snd  in 
order  to  beoome  completely  master  of  the  course  of  the  Kcselle.  he 
then  constructed  tbe  fort  called  Mount  Royal  About  the  seme  time 
be  was  euabled  to  display  hia  talents  as  a  civil  engineer  by  execotiog 
in  part  the  magnifioent  aqueduct  of  Mainteoon,  by  wliich  tbe  waters  of 
tlie  Euro  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Vvrsailles.  In  168d  he  visited  the 
great  esnal  of  Laoguedoo,  which  bad  just  then  been  executed ;  and  be 
is  said  to  have  suggested  some  improvements  wliich  ware  afterwards 
adopted. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  war  again  broke  out,  and  Vauban  was 
immediately  employed  under  tbe  Dauphin,  in  conduotiog  tbe  siegea  of 
Pbalsbourg,  Mwiheim,  and  FrankeDthal:  tbe  first  of  theee  plaoes, 
whose  fwtificatlons  be  had  strengthened  in  1676i  held  out  twenty-two 
days  ficom  the  time  of  weniiwtlietnnebea;  and  most  (tf  tbe  engineers 
under  lus  orders  being  liUedmr  wounded,  tiie  doty  superinteodfaig 
tbe  operatiooB  fell  almost  wholly  on  hlmselt  This  year  be  vms  made 
lieuttnant-general,  and  the  king  in  a  complimeotary  letter  reoom- 
mended  him  to  be  careful  of  his  life  for  the  good  of  tbe  service.  The 
Dauphin,  as  a  token  of  regard,  presented  him  with  four  {aeoea  of  cannon 
for  hia  CtiUeau  de  Basochc  It  ia  said  to  have  been  at  the  siege  of 
Pbalsbourg  that  Vauban  first  put  in  praotice  ricochet  firing ;  and  that 
he  proposed  the  orgasiMtioa  <«  a  corps  of  sappers  expremly  for  si^e 
duties.  In  this  year  he  began  the  foitussts  <rf  Landau  and  Befort. 

The  following  year  (1689)  Vauban  bad  tbe  oommaod  at  Dunkirk, 
Berguwt  and  Tpree,  with  orders  to  enter  into  and  ooodact  tbe  defence 
of  any  of  these  places,  should  it  be  besieged ,  but  no  investment  took 
plaea  During  toe  year  1690  Vauban  was  randered  incapable  of  doing 
■ay  mHitaij  duty  u  cmsequence  of  a  sbtoeo  iUosn  which  he  con- 
trutod  wliile  superintending  the  repeira  itf  thefortifioationBof  Yprett; 
be  recovered  however,  and  next  year  ho  besieged  and  took  Mons.  In 
1603  the  si^e  of  Namor  wu  formed  under  the  orders  of  the  king^ 
snd  the  first  attacks  were  direoted  against  Fort  Quilloume,  a  strong 
voA  which  hid  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Coehom,  who 
then  commanded  it :  tbe  taei  was  obliged  to  sorrMider  to  tbe  superior 
fortune  of  Vauban.  who  aucosaded  in  eotting  off  its  eommnnioation 
with  the  town,  snd  tits  latter  was  eoon  afterwards  taken.  .The  siege 
of  tbe  fort  and  town  lasted  twenty-nine  days  from  tbe  opening  of  toe 
trenches,  during  which  time  five  strong  smlies  were  made  by  tho  gar- 
rison.  In  1693  he  oonduoted  the  sie^e  of  CharleroL 

Tbe  Duke  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Brittany,  Vauban  was  sent 
into  tbe  aouth  id  Franee  to  ascertain  tbe  atate  of  tlw  fwtresses  on  that 
side,  and  he  pvo  plsoo  for  improving  tho  woriu  at  Bosanson,  tor 
fortifying  Fenestrdles,  and  oonstnoting  Fbrt  Dauphin.  In  1694  the 
sea-porta  beii%  frequently  bombarded  by  the  EnglUh  fleets,  application 
vrss  made  to  Vauban,  who  suggested  the  formation  of  magasiaea  and 
casemates  which  should  be  proof  sgainst  the  destructive  effects  of 
sh^  and  red-hot  shot  In  1697  he  beueged  and  took  Aatb  in  a  few 
dajv  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  After  the  pence  of  Ryswiok 
Vuibsnwssemphved  for  serandyeari  in  Tishlog  the  frontiers  ai^in 
forming  projects  lor  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  in  1698  he  com- 
meooed  tbe  important  fortress  of  New  Brisach. 

The  War  of  the  Saccesaion  commencing  in  1708,  Vauban  proceeded 
to  Namor,  in  order  to  superintend  tbe  repairs  of  the  fort^cations; 
and  at  this  time  Uie  king,  as  a  recompenae  for  bis  many  services, 
elevated  him  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France :  thia  btmour  he  at 
first  declined,  oi^ng  that  it  would  put  it  out  his  power  to  serve  tbe 
oonntiy  by  directing  any  future  sieei^  as  he  could  not  witii  that  rank 
aet  under  a  general  of  the  atzay.  no  at  length  Ivti^^ltCiaaae^ttd  j&i 
and  be  readier  eonaonted  soon  «nvic||^ii«(^t^^lg>@iQ!|(@ 
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BriMoh,  tmdor  tii*  ordari  of  tlu  yowig  Duke  of  Bmnn^,  tiw  papil 
ofF^n^OB.  l^imMie<rftheiUMHiAi(di YMibaBudocniatnioted, 
■nd  it  Mumndared  oa  the  famtewrth  day. 

&i  1700,  after  Ae  batUe  <rf  Bamfliaa,  Ifanbal  Tavban  ma  aent  to 
oommaad  at  Dunkirk  aad  od  the  eoaat  eif  nndm,  where  bia  pteaaooa 
Mrved  to  rapport  the  anetgieB  of  the  paopl^  who  wen  mob  diaooa- 
nged  1^  the  rerenea  whieh  the  wmke  of  the  covntrr  had  aoatahied 
dmiug  tbo  war.  He  aooeeaded  in  diaaoading  them  firom  ezeoatiiiK 
tlulr  nc^eet  of  ianndatiiig  ^  dbttiet  in  order  to  prarcnt  the  mmmj 
frnn  beMgng  tiiat  town;  and  he  immadiBtalr  iwaaawnoBd  aa  in- 
traBohed  oamp,  exteodiDg  flnaDaokiifc  toBeig— ^tywhkih-thotown 
was  mora  effisotaalljaecured. 

This  waa  hifl  lart  pnUie  work,  for  be  Aed  ICareh  90, 1707,  after  an 
iilnoaa  at  eight  daja,  in  the  aeventy-fourUi  year  of  hia  age.  He  had 
manied  Jeanne  d'Anooi  (of  the  familj  of  tbe  Barona  d'Eaiori,  in  If ivev- 
noia),  who  <Sed  before  bim ;  and  be  left  two  daaghten,  the  Countaaa 
of  Villebertin  and  tha  Marqoiaa  d'  Um4. 

During  the  intervals  of  faia  lerrioeB  in  the  Add  he  employed  bia 
kisure  in  eompoaing  hia  three  prindpat  works:  th«ae  am  entitled 
•  Traits  do  I'Attaque  dm  FUeea,' '  Traits  dea  Mfciea,'  and  *  Traits  de  1» 
Dtifdiae  dea  Fkoea.'  Tbe  laat  waa  flniabed  only  a  ahwt  time  before 
hia  death.  Sevcnl  editiooa  of  these  weriu  have  been  pabUsbed,  and 
the  beat  is  ibaX  of  Foiasao,  Puis,  1798.  Daring  hk  life  he  also  found 
time  to  write  a  great  number  of  meuMdra  on  ttlioas  snlqjeotB ;  and 
near  ttie  end  of  his  days  he  ooQected  them  in  twelre  torn  Tolamea 
(mMiuaoript).  He  entitled  them  hia  *  Oisiret^ ; '  and  among  them  ia 
a  paper  oa  the  abnsea  praotfaed  in  oolleoting  the  'dixme  royale ; '  one 
on  Uie  limits  of  eeolei^astical  power  in  temporal  mafctwa^  one  oo  the 
•ultiTation  of  forest-Ianda^  and  aereral  on  finance,  oo  googrq>bj,  and 
on  diflerent  parte  <^  the  mathematioa :  there  b  also  a  memoir  ooncem- 
l9gai»«jectfor  joining  tiie  canals  of  maiittme  flandera  with  the  Lys, 
tiie  Deole^  the  Searp^  and  tite  Sdieldt,  aBd  om  ooBoandng  the  defence 
of  Parib  In  consequanee  of  the  dlsaatera  raparienoed  during  tbe 
eampaigti  of  1708,  the  king  otmtemplated  abandoning  bis  oaiutal  and 
retiring  behmd  the  Loire;  and  on  this  oooaaion  Vanban  wrote  tiie 
memoir  last  mentioned,  in  which  be  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
preaerving  Paris,  and  the  poeailnlity  of  defending  it,  adding  a  plan  of 
the  fMtifications  iriiioh  he  proposed  to  eonstniot  for  its  defsnoe.  Ihia 
memoir  was  published  hi  1 821 . 

Fontenelle,  in  summing  up  the  military  aotiens  of  YaQbao,  obeerree 
that  ha  snperinteDded  the  repairs  of  800  old  iortreases  and  axeoutad 
88  new  ones;  that  be  condacted  fiS  sieges,  many  of  them  under  tbe 
ey«  tit  the  ong,  and  that  he  was  preeant  at  140  T^^mouB  scUonsb  He 
waa  muob  belored  by  his  soldiers,  who  obeyed  him  willingly,  both 
bom  the  oonfidenoe  which  they  plaoed  in  him,  and  from  the  knowledge 
liiat  he  avoided  ezpoaing  them  as  much  as  the  good  of  the  awrioe 
sronld  permit  At  the  siege  of  Cambrsfy  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
the  penooa  about  him,  was  on  tile  point  of  ordering  that  an  assault 
•hotud  take  place,  and  that  the  garrison  should  be  put  to  the  sword : 
Vanban  alme  opposed  this  odTioe,  obserring  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  save  one  hundred  VnaiAi  teoops  thm  to  deatroy  three  thousand  of 
tbe  alliea ;  and  the  king  bad  Uie  good  sense  to  abandon  the  idea. 
The  humanity  of  Vauban'a  dtaracter  ia  also  manifeat  in  the  effort 
whieh  he  made  to  iodaoe  the  king  to  n-establish  the  Ediot  of  Hantes; 
unhappily,  the  bigotry  of  tile  king  or  the  infloence  of  the  priesthood 
rendend  his  refweaentationa  on  tiua  point  fruittoss.  He  had  no  eoo- 
Btant  vyston  in  forti^ing  plaoes,  and  he  appaan  to  have  followed  in 
some  respects  the  method  of  the  Italiaa  engbeeit :  what  are  called 
his  three  systems  have  been  formed  since  hta  death  from  a  diligent 
study  of  the  works  which  he  executed  at  dllferent  timea.  In  1898  the 
order  of  SI  Louis  was  founded,  chiefly  by  tite  advice  of  Tauban,  who 
was  immediately  inveBted  with  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cross  of  tha 
Order,  he  being  one  of  tbe  seren  to  whom  that  d%oity  waa  at  first 
Bonflned.  When  the  AieiMmSo  dea  SotaMW  waa  renewed  in  1899, 
Vanban  wia  appointed  one  of  its  honorary  membera ;  and  Fonten^e 
obaerres  that  no  one  better  deserved  this  distinotion,  dnoe  no  one  had 
meraoomplately  rendered  seietMa  snbeervient  to  tbe  benefit  of  mankind. 

Besides  the  '  Eloge  *  by  Fonten^e,  in  his  '  Histoire  dn  BeaooTclle- 
ment  de  I'Acad^mie^'  we  have  sn  sceoont  of  Tauban's  life  in  an  *  Eloge  * 
by  Camot,  and  another  by  H.  Nod  in  1790;  tha  former  gained  the 
jUat  proposed  byUie  Acad^mledel^oninlTSI^aBdthalatlarttstl 
wUdk  was  proposed  by  the  AoadAnie  nan^aise  bk  1785. 

It  la  remarkable  t^at  little  ia  known  of  tbe  collateral  branohee  of 
iho  family  of  Yaubui :  one  of  his  grand-nephews  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  governor  of  Betiinne ;  and  ttie  son  tUa  offtoer,  after 
having  served  in  America  under  ,  and  wtbesgnMitly  in 

Ia  Vend^  died  at  Paris  in  1818. 

TAUCAMBON,  JACQUES^  DB,  the  mwhanWaw,  ma  bom  on  I2ie 
Mth  of  Fttonmej  170^  at  OrenoUe^  in  the  preaott  d^wctment  of 
Is^B,inFVance,of  aaoUefiunily.  His  predibotion  f or  the  medianioa] 
arta  developed  itadf  eai^.  Whfle  yet  a  boy  he  was  acouatomed  to 
attend  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  to  a  Sundky  conversation 
with  some  other  religious  women,  at  which  he  amused  himself  by 
obaerviog  through  the  chinks  of  a  partition  a  part  of  the  movamente 
a  mdc  in  an  a^<dning  diamber.  He  endeaTOured  flamestly  to 
nndentand  the  prtndpUa  of  the  movameDt  Iw  aaw,  and  at  the  end  of 
BeTCKalinoiithshediBeoTCradthe^indiileof  tbe  escapnneDt  FVom 
tUimomntltii  twrta  was  flzml.  Ho  owMlmoMl  vnlt  rode  toob  b 
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dock  in  wood,  whidi  maiiad  tiw  hotus  with  greet  exactneas ;  and  ha 
made  for  a  miniatore  elu4>d  the  fignrea  of  aoma  little  aqgela  whisli 
waved  thdr  winga,  and  of  lonu  priaats  iriiidi  perfbcmad  sevacal  eobU 
sjsstical  nomnoits.  Cbanoa  fited  his  reaidenoe  for  a  time  at  I^oo^ 
vrtiere  a  projeot  waa  bdng  disonsaed  for  bringii^  watw  to  the  town 
by  a  hydxaaUo  machine,  and  ha  invented  one  wUeh  his  modesty  pc» 
Tented  lum  from  offsriog,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Paria  be  waa 
delighted  to  sea  that  the  same  idea  had  tiiere  besu  earned  into  efiisoL 
He  perceived  then  that  for  tbe  completing  of  bis  schemes  be  required 
a  b^ter  knowledge  of  anatomy,  mnsi^  and  mcohsoios,  snd  bs  seeloody 
studied  thoae  arta  for  several  years.  Tiie  statoe  of  the  Flute-player 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilarias  gave  birth  to  tha  daaire  of  making  a 
similar  one  that  would  play.  The  rqnoadtea  of  aa  imds,  who  con- 
sidered the  notion  aa  extravagant,  sneponded  its  exeoutioo  ;  but  after 
tm  interval  of  sune  years,  and  during  a  Inig  illnesi^  he  suoeeeded  in 
its  oonstruotion.  It  waa  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1788,  where  it  waa  aeen 
bf  dfAlemberl^  who  described  it  in  the  artide  *Androide'  in  the 
*  Encyclopedic  U^odiqne.'  It  really  i^yed  on  the  flute,  that 
pri^eoted  tbe  air  with  its  lipa  against  the  embonohur^  prodndng  the 
difwrant  octavea  by  expanding  and  contracting  their  opening  forcing 
more  or  less  air  in  the  manner  ol  living  performers,  and  regulating 
the  tones  by  its  fingers.  It  ooomianded  tiuee  ootave^  the  fdlleet 
scale  (tf  the  instrument,  oootaining  sevacal  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  perfbrmeni.  It  articulated  the  notea  with  its  Itpe.  Its  height 
wan  nearly  dx  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  hi  wUdi  some  of  the  machinery 
was  contained.  In  1740  he  deoUned  aooepting  an  invitation  from 
Frederic  of  Prussta,  who  was  dedrons  of  aieombling  all  tbe  moat  dia> 
tingitiahed  men  of  Europe,  to  take  up  bis  reaidenoe  at  Berlin.  In 
1741  be  produced  a  flaged^player,  who  beat  a  tambourine  wltii  one 
hand.  The  flageolet  had  only  three  boles,  and  some  notea  were  mado 
by  half  atopfdng  them :  the  force  of  wind  required  to  prodnoa  the 
kHvest  note  waa  equal  to  one  oaaee;  for  the  highnst  it  was  fifty-six 
pounds  (Freoeh).  The  conatmetion  was  altogether  difierent  from 
that  of  tiia  Flute-player.  In  the  ssma  year  he  produced  a  duck, 
which  has  been  oenddered  aa  tiie  moat  ingenious  of  Us  automata :  it 
dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quacked  lika  a  real  duck,  and 
the  peculiar  motions  of  the  animal  were  very  suocassfolly  iniiteted. 
It  raised  and  moved  its  winga^  end  dressed  its  faatbera  with  its  bill ; 
it  extended  its  neok,  took  barley  from  the  hand,  and  awallowed  it, 
during  wbidi  tbe  natural  motion  <tf  tiie  mnaolea  of  Uie  neck  was 
perfectly  perceptible.  It  digastod  the  food  it  had  swallowed  by  meana 
of  matwials  provided  for  ita  solution  in  the  stomach.  The  inventor 
made  no  aecret  of  tha  machinery,  which  excited  great  admiration  at 
tbe  time.  Another  of  hie  inventioBs  was  an  aspr  wliioh  ha  preptured 
for  the  tragedy  of  *  Cleopatra^'  hf  Kaimoatd,  that  hissed  and  darted 
at  the  bosom  of  the  actress ;  and  he  oommenioed  a  figure,  at  tbe  sug- 
gsfltion  of  Louis  XY.,  that  was  to  oontdo  aa  imitation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  but  he  abandoned  it  in  diaguet  at  the  downesa 
with  which  the  woikmen  provided  him  exeoated  l^e  king^s  ordera 

But  Vaucanscm  did  not  confine  his  meduuttcal  inva^ons  to  these 
iDgautou  but  oomparativdy  useless  ol>ject»  About  1741  Cardinal  da 
Fleury  had  appointed  him  inspector  of  the  dlk  mannfootories,  and  ha 
was  not  long  befme  be  Introdncod  a  great  improvaoMot  in  the  mill 
for  thrown-eilk,  an  improvement  which  exoited  the  angw  of  the 
voikmen  of  Lyon  against  him,  who,  thinking  it  would  reduce  tha 
vdoe  of  their  labour,  cm  one  oooaucm  pelted  him  with  stones.  Uia 
only  revenge  was  the  inventing  of  a  nMchiae  for  weaving  flowered 
sillu,  in  which,  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm,  the  moving  poww  was  an  ass. 
Be  alao  inventsd  a  machine  for  giving  a  dramiBg  to  the  silk,  so  as  to 
render  the  thread  of  each  bobbin  or  duia  4»  aa  oqaal  thickness 
throughout,  with  several  othor  improvement*  to  the  manufacture.  In 
Uie  joumd  of  the  Aesd^mie  dea  Scienoea,  of  which  he  was  a  membw, 
he  gave  a  deacnption  of  his  silk-throwing  mill,  and  of  many  other 
uesful  meohanioaj  inventions,  in  several  p^is,  whidi  disf^y  a 
remarkable  talent  for  deacription,  being  alike  dear  and  precise.  After 
a  long  illnoM,  by  wbioh  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  dghteen 
months,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November  1782.  He  had  formed  B 
cdleetioo  of  machines  and  oliyeets  relating  to  arts  and  n»nufaotur«a, 
which  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  queen,  vriio  appears  to  have 
est  smaU  valae  <m  the  U^faey.  It  waa  propoaed  to  tiwiafCT  it  to  tha 
AsBdAmi*  dee  Sdenees,  bat  the  Intendaats  of  eommerce  claiming 
Bome  of  the  manofiKtuzing  raadiines,  disputes  arose,  and  the  result 
was  the  dispecucm  of  a  most  eurious  and  valnablo  storehouse  of 
meohanieal  inventsona 

YAUCHER.  JEAN  PIBRBE,  pvofsasor  of  historiod  theology  ak 
Geneva.  Although  a  preacher  sod  a  teadier  of  theology,  he  is  better 
known  for  his  wi^u  on  botany.  The  firat  woric  on  betaay  ^bli«beil 
by  Yaneher  wason  thelhml^ctf 'CtmforvM,' the  pheneBMBBof  whoee 
spomles  exflited  his  attMition.  This  was  publishad  at  Paris  in  180(^ 
and  antitiad  '  IHmoire  snr  las  Qrains  des  CoBferra%'  4to.  He  con* 
tinned  his  resesrohee  upon  the  funily  of  plants,  to  which  he  had 
already  directed  hie  attention,  and  in  1803,  puUisbed  his  histwy  <rf 
ftash-water  Cooforvte  ('Histoire  des  Conferves  d'Cau  Douoa,'  iK.)t  B 
work  which  baa  kmg  been  bdd  in  the  higbeat  eatimatieri,  aad  wkuah 
laid  the  finmdariaoD  irf  aU  aabaeqaent  boMUs  in  this  depBBtBMBb  of 
botBoy.  His  rsBBBikt  as  the  reprodnetioD  and  CB?'^  ^  *^  YariBOB 
spedes  of  OBnteTO  that  foU  under  hb  obBanao&  TO><yi4>ij'^' 
hBB  Biiuh  BdTBDOB  bosn  made  ifi^tlcdi^ilqdkBiitwMimn 
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fai>  day.  For  sltkoiigh  BnbBeqnaat  algdagiifai  haw  add«d  grea^  to  ! 
Uie  liala  of  ipeoiM  of  Algaa,  uwy  haTS  dMie  maoh  le«  towards  tbe  , 
alaoMatimi  of  thdr  fuDctioua.  Vanober  aabwquestly  punaed  bis 
wewMwhei  w>  the  atmetare  and  fimetiMU  ofaereral  oftiie  genera 
and  epeoiM  of  CiyptogkMio  ptasta.  Tbe  leialt  of  Ui  (rtiMrnttloiu 
wee  pnblidMd  In  MT«nl  pnpen  in  ttie  'Menuitni  of  tin  Sooietj  of 
Mattual  Hiitory  and  niynoa  of  Qcneva.'  Ho  alao  poUahed  at  Puis, 
in  16S7tawork  on  the  etractara  uid  Amotions  of  -tite  OrobaocbM, 
vUdi  was  iUtwtratod  with  IS  lidiograpbB  of  djaeactkoa  of  theee 
^anta.  In  1828  he  pnblLthed  a  monograph  on  tbe  natural  order 
BqniaehiPeiB,  Althongh  hia  pnbliebed  obaemtioiia  on  idanta  np  to 
ttda  time  had  bean  tor  the  moeb  part  o«ifined  to  the  lower  ordera, 
be  had  all  hii  lib  been  man  or  ieaa  preparing  for  a  great  irmk  on 
tbepbTiiology  of  plants  In  general.  The  flrat  part  of  tiiia  work  was 
pubUahed  in  1880,  but  finding  that  the  plan  on  whioh  he  had  eom- 
menoed  it  waa  too  eztenmTt^  be  deferred  any  furtiier  publioatioa  of 
tiie  work  till  it  waa  oompleted  in  1841,  when  it  appeared  in  Paria,  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  entatled '  Hietoire  PhTNOloglqua  dee  Fkntae  d'Eorope, 
on  Ezpodlion  dea  Hunomkiaa  quNiUaa  pmmtanfc  dans  lea  divenMe 
FModea  de  lenr  D^veloppaiiient.'  He  reaeiT«d  the  ftrat  complete 
oopT  of  tfaia  work  on  bia  death-bed,  and  ha  employed  the  few 
nmaining  days  that  his  ebmigth  permitted  in  Bonding  aome  oopiea  to 
hiaftiendi.  The  work  was  dedloatod  to  Cbarlea  Albert,  Priooe  of  Carig- 
nano,  afterwarda  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  one  of  his  former  pnpila. 

The  design  and  ezeoution  of  thia  work  are  novel.  In  describing 
the  BtTttotore  and  ftmetloni  of  ^anta,  Bpede%  or  amall  groape  of 
n>ecias  are  takm,  and  ate  atndied  hid^wndently  of  other  phurta,  for 
tae  porpoae  of  arriving  at  titeir  individnal  peonliarities^  Hia  leading 
idea  in  the  obeervationa  contained  in  thia  work  ia,  that  tiie  spociea, 
genera,  and  familiea  <^  planta  bave  distinctive  phyaiologioal  as  well 
as  atniotoral  chsraoten.  The  labour  raqoked  for  thia  work  waa 
immenea,  and  only  a  long  life  oonld  have  enabled  him  to  do  it;  but 
it  was  with  Vanener  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  appeal*  to  hare  punned 
ik  withmit  T^ud  to  feme  at  Toward.  Hia  obawvatiena  are  of  oonrae 
confined  to  planta  whioh  be  had  observed  hi  a  living  state,  and 
whicb  oonld  only  comprehend  a  small  portion  of  the  Tegebable 
kingdom.  Hb  genend  viawa  in  this  work  are  not  alwaya  firee  from 
error,  nor  ia  his  terminology  so  correct  as  is  required  at  the  preeent 
day ;  bnt  whatever  may  be  tbe  Aultineea  of  lua  gennaliaatiooa,  or 
want  of  aeouiaey  in  the  oae  of  terms,  bii  observations  are  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  tbe  botanML  Many  parte  of  ttie  w<M-k  however 
were  finished  when  botany  waa  much  less  advanced  than  at  the  time 
of  ita  publloatioD,  and  eoneaquently  disTday  deficient  knowledge  of 
modem  observation,  Vaucber,  with  Do  Sauasure  and  others,  was  one 
of  the  fonndera  of  the  OeDeva  Socaety  of  ITatnral  History  and  Ffayaiea. 
Be  died  mt  a  very  advanced  age  in  tbe  year  1841,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  A  genua  of  eoaferrold  plants  was  nained  in 
hoBoor  ot  him  '  Vnnohnia.'^by  De  Caadolle. 

(Keebo^  Lehr^k  de  BotaniJi ;  Alphonae  de  Candolle,  0»  the  JA/e 
m»d  Writings  Vtmeher,  translated  in  the  'AuimU  of  Nat  Bist/ 
vol.  X,  from  the  JBibHotkique  finivenelle,) 

*TAUOHAN,  RBV.  KOBERT,  D.D.,  a  leadmg  mit^ster  of  the 
Ctmgregationallsta  or  bdependenta,  waa  bom  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  educated  for  ^e  minleby  at  Bristc^  For  some 
yean  he  was  Prefeeaor  of  Hiatory  in  London  Univennty  (oow  Univer- 
sity College),  and  wbUe  ministw  (rf  tbe  Independent  Ohapel  at  Ken- 
sington occupied  ■  prominent  position  among  tb«  diesentiog  ministanf 
of  tbe  metropolis,  his  pulpit  oratory  being  regarded  as  of  a  more 
tiian  oommonly  intelleotnal  charaoter.  His  historical  works  had  also 
eeeured  him  a  oonsidersblc  reputation  in  IHeiary  drdse  and  with  the 
general  pnblio.  On  Um  removal,  in  1842,  of  tbe  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College  ftom  BlaAbum  to  ICanchester,  wbwe  a  apaotoua  and 
handsome  building  was  erected  for  it,  Dr.  Vangfaan  waa  invited  to 
become  president  of  the  extended  establishment,  and  having  accepted 
the  imritation,  he  removed  to  Haoobeater.  He  has  continued  to  fill 
the  office  of  president  <rf  the  college  in  oonjtmeUon  vrtth  the  diaar  of 
theology  nn  to  the  pnsent  time  with  great  advantage  to  ttie  Instftn- 
tion;  bnt  m  conseqaenoe  of  fldling  health  be  hae  recently  (Ao^inst 
1857)  tcndM«d  bis  realgnaition. 

Omitting  aingle  aermons,  lectores,  and  addresses,  of  whioh  be  has 
published  several,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  oompleto  list  of  Dr. 
Vanghan's  literary  works  pubHiued  wUh  his  name: — 'The  Ufa  and 
Opinions  of  Jtjbn  de  WydiBb,  Slustnted  prindpally  from  hia 
onpnblished  manuscripts.  With  a  prefiminary  view  of  the  TmpBi 
System,*  S  vols.  8vo,  18fi8,  of  which  a  2nd  edilaon  was  pnbtlahed ;  but 
aome  twenl^  years  later  he  recurred  to  the  work,  reoast  tbe  old  and 
added  new  materials,  and  published  in  one  t^.  in  1653  'Johnde 
WyolifCI^  D.D.,  A  Honograph :  with  soms  account  of  tiie  Wyoliffe 
MSS;'  '  Memorials  of  the  StaartlMiBs^.induding tbe Conatitntional 
and  Eeeleaiaitieal  Hbtoty  of  Sodamd  from  tiie  Deoeno  of  EUnbath 
tothaAbdioatioaof  JnnesU.'2v6b.8n>,lS81;  'TheOmiMaarilia 
Corruption  of  CSiratianity,*  Svt^  1884;  'Noughts  on  the  past  and 
msnit  State  of  ReligionB  Parties  in  England,'  12mo,  1888 *  The 
Proteotorato  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of  Europe  dniing  the 
early  Part  of  the  Be]^  of  Louis  XIV V  S  vols.  8vo^  1888 ;  '  Hiirbory 
of  Sngland under  tiieHooM  of  Btoart,' poUlslMd in  tin  *l£bnxj  « 
traefor  Snowledga^*  S  tdIsl  8to,  1S40;  'OoiyegKBoMHwB,  w  Hb» 
FibII^  of  IndepaiideBt  Cbvdbv%  liswcd  In  xdsUon  to  18w  Strte^  ibA 


tbe  tendttolea  of  Modern  Soelety,'  13mo,  1B42 ;  *  Modem  Fnlpit 
viewed  hi  ita  relation  to  the  Stato  of  So^ty/  ISmo,  1848 ;  *  The 
Age  of  Great  Citing  or  Modem  Society  viewed  in  ite  relatioa  to 
InteUigenoe^  Morals,  said  Rel%ioa,'12mo»184S;  'The  Age  aod  Chris* 
tianit^'  ISmo,  1849.  Serand  of  thane  mAs  have  paassd  tihnugh 
man  than  one  edition.  Shortly  after  Ida  nsttionMnt  at  Mandieata* 
Or.  'Vaughan  projected  the  'British  Quarterly  Review,*  and  from  ita 
establishment  m  1844  to  about  1686  be  has  heea  its  editor;  and 
during  tJieee  twenty  years  he  has  enriched  its  pages  with  a  lai^ 
number  of  essays  on  h&tonoal,  poUtieal,  tiieological,  social,  and  educa- 
tional snbjecta.  A  aeleotion  from  his  can^s  was  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1849. 

VAUQITELIN,  inCOCAS-LOUTS,  a  distingdsbed  Prenoh  analy- 
tionl  chcmiat,  wsa  bom  Mqr  16,  1783.  at  St  Andr6  d'HAertot.  of 
parsnta  in  an  bumble  station  te  Normandy.  Fourcroy,  aoeidentally 
meetew  with  him,  waa  so  much  pleased  with  his  qoidiness  and  inte- 
grity, ttiat  he  took  him  to  Paris  and  made  bim  snpertntendent  of  his 
labmiatory,  in  whioh  he  speedily  became  an  expert  experimenter,  and 
oa  many  oeoaatona  which  were  aokootrledged,  and  probably  on  some 
whioh  were  ao^  he  psrformed  e^wrimMrts  pnbltahed  by  Foarcroy. 

He  was  a  professor  of  ohemiatry  in  Paris,  and  eventodUy  became 
chemist  to  tho  School  of  Mines,  and  a  membra  of  the  Institute^  He 
was  extremely  judustrioni,  and  has  published  msoy  memoirs  on 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  analysis :  in  performicg  his  varied 
researches,  he  not  only  improved  the  methoda  of  analysis  previonaly 
in  use,  but  also  diseovamd  aoBie  elementaij  bodies  of  whiidi  the  ehirf 
and  most  remarkable  were  chromium,  existing  in  the  red  lead  of 
Siberia,  as  an  add  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  glueioa,  a  new 
earth,  or  rather  metallic  oxide,  whidi  he  found  in  the  emerald  and 
beryl.  The  disoovsry  of  chromium  has  been  of  vast  importance  to 
the  aats;  for  having  been  since  found  in  enormoua  quantity  combined 
witii  iron,  and  in  variona  parte  of  the  earth,  it  has  bees  extensively 
used  in  the  state  of  oxide  BW  giviug  a  graan  oolour  to  p<aoelaiD,  and 
ehremio  add  eombiiied  wMh  wide  of  kad,  fi»mlDg  ehrnnato  of  lead, 
ia  a  fine  yellow  pigment. 

Vauquelin  died  on  the  144  of  November  1829  :  hia  character  and 
conduct  wore  moat  exoelient  and  exemplary,  and  he  passed  tbrcugh 
the  bloody  stagaa  «f  tiw  Fnneh  mt^vtioB  uneanttminatod  bf  its 
violence  or  vices. 

VAUVILLIEBS,  JEAN  FRANQOIS,  a  Frenob  scholar,  was  bem, 
in  1787,  at  Nepers  in  Burgundy,  and  received  a  oarefal  education  from 
his  father  Jean  VaaviUiers,  a  scholar  of  oonsidetable  msrit  Jean 
EVanfois  had  soa^ly  finished  his  studies  when  he  waa  app<rinted  one 
of  the  UbrarlanacrftiMltoyal  Ubrary  at  Paris,  and  in  1766  he  became 
profcaaor  of  Greek  in  the  Oolldge  de  Fraaos.  After  having  diatin- 
gnished  himself  by  several  works  on  Greek  literature  and  hiMory,  he 
waa  eleoted,  in  1782,  a  member  of  the  Aeademy  of  Inscriptions,  The 
storm  of  tits  fievtriutlon  carried  him  away  from  hia  leajrned  pursnits; 
He  was  soooearively  president  of  tbe  qoMter  of  St.  Qcnevi^ve  at  Paris, 
ftnt  *  MpaiA  supplrant '  of  Paris  in  the  usembly  of  the  £tate  g^otf- 
ranz,  preaideBt  of  the  oommnnant^  Uentenant  to  the  maire  of  Parii^ 
and  hutly, '  pr6vM  des  marobuds,'  in  whiob  oapadty  he  had  tite  care 
of  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  people 
of  Paris  at  that  time  befieved  that  it  was  tbe  secret  intention  of  the 
court  to  starve  them,  and  the^  oppoeed  by  armed  force  the  e^ort  of 
provisions  from  the  capital  mto  the  provinces,  yanvilliers  acted  in 
these  easse  with  great  eneigy,  and  he  more  than  once  sneoeeded  in 
mating  the  mob  desist  from  tfaek  predatory  disturbances.  In  his 
political  ofdnioDS  he  was  rather  royalist ;  he  supported  the  propmition 
of  Brissot  for  tiie  abolitioa  of  slavery  in  tbe  colonies,  but  he  also 
defended  tbe  righte  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chundi.  When  he  was 
Bummoned  to  take  tiie  oath  of  allegiaaice  to  the  new  demooratic 
system,  Yanvilliers  declined  taking  it,  laid  down  bis  profeaaonhip  in 
the  College  de  France,  and  afterwnda  justified  himsdf  in  a  pamphlet, 
'Qoeationa  sur  lea  Bermena,  en  particidiw  snr  celui  da  Haine  h  la 
BoyantA'  He  waa  anestad  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  committee, 
bnt  he  eibtained  hfa  liberation,  and  then  beeatne  a  member  of  the 
eonndl  of  the  Five  Hundred.  He  published  several  pamphlets  on 
politioal  questions,  and  expressed  his  Ofnsions  with  so  little  reserve 
that  he  was  at  last  sentraced  to  depcrtation,  in  September,  1797. 
However  he  escaped  to  Switmriand,  end  afterwards  vrent  to  Russia, 
whitherheSras-kivitedbytheemperorPaaL  The  Academy  of  Sdenoes 
of  St.  Peterrtnrg  sleeted  VauviUim  a  nwmbar.  He  died  >t  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  28td  ef  July,  Ism. 

Vanrillim  is  tbe  astbor  of  woAs  and  freatises,  partly  on 

Oreek  litemtore,  and  pertly  on  modem  ptditios,  lej^ation,  and  ad- 
ministration. T^e  meet  important  among  them  are,  1, '  Essaia  sur 
Pindar^  eontenant  nne  Traduetion  de  quelques  Odea  de  oe  Foete,' 
fto.,  Fuis,  ISmo^  1778;  3;  'Examen  Hiitori^  et  Folitiqae  du  Qoo* 
TsmsBsnt  da  flmrt<  Farii^  12aw,  1789 ;  8,  A  number  of  pttpw 
eooconriBg  the  Manuisffate  of  Piiidar,  .Aehylns,  and  Scpboolei^  in 
ttw '  Notices  et  Estraita  .'^  4,  An  odiUen  of  Sopbo<de^  whieb  bad  been 
prepered  by  Oapperonnier.  It  contains  some  notes  end  a  preface  by 
VanvtUien,  Piri^  t  vols.  4to,  1781.  ffia  notes  an  severdy  attaoked 
byArmK^;  bnt  HailflBihia  VUritfoA  'BiUiothaaa  OrgDO^*  qwaks 
Ugfaly  of  Cbour  ineitt.  .  ■ 

XQttftwdt  La  FrMC$  XiWfrrfr^  wfcaro  »  eompfate  list  of  his  works  Is 
gim;  Bi^rojfkh  DmmmOi;  Fillittl^£i6«otik.  Am  IL,  i^4J 
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YECCHI,  QIOTANNX  DB',  a  diktisguished  lUiUo  puDt«r,  born  at 
Borgo  StD  Sspolero,  in  1686.  He  wu  the  idioUr  of  lUffaellio*  del 
Colle,  uid  pftintad  in  oil  tnd  in  fresco.  Hia  works  am  nonieroni 
in  tiie  ebnrobea  of  itome  and  ita  vioim^ :  he  nude  tba  eaitooni  for 
the  two  great  moauM  of  the  erangdisU  Luke  and  John  InBtFeter^a 
on  the  Yatiean.  He  died  In  1614.  Hia  portrait  k  In  the  Aaedemr  of 
St  Lake  at  Rome. 

VE'CCHIA,  FIE^KO,  a  distiognished  punter  of  the  Yeoetian 
BohooJ,  was  bom  at  Yeiiioe  in  1605.  He  vaa  the  soboUr  of  Aleatandro 
Varotari,  but  painted  io  a  difierent  i^l*.  Hie  real  name  appeaia  to 
hare  been  Mattoid»  aod  he  acquired  the  name  of  Vocchia  from  hia 
■kill  io  imitatiiig  and  restoring  old  pictnret.  Yecchia  painted  many 
pictures  so  exactly  in  the  style  of  Oiorgone,  liiat  it  is  almost  imp(»sib^ 
to  decide  between  the  works  of  these  painters :  he  painted  also  some 
pictures  in  the  styles  of  Pordenone  and  Titian.  He  mads  the  designs 
of  many  of  the  moeaios  in  tho  <Aurch  of  San  Karoo  at  Yeoioe,  but  liia 
easel  [Aotares  were  gamnl^  of  inferior  snbjecti^  and  hia  talent  was 
more  for  the  Indiorous  than  the  serknuL  Some  of  bis  efforts  in  illoa- 
tintfon  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  were  signal  failures  as  regards  a  proper 
feeling  for  the  subjsot.  His  touch  was  bold,  hia  drawlpg  and  colouring 
exeel£nt>  and  some  of  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  striungly  powerftti 
and  masterly.    He  died  at  Yeniee  in  1676. 

YEGELLIO  TiZIANO.  [TmAK.] 

YBCELLIO,  FRANCESCO,  the  brother  of  Ittlao,  was  bom  at 
Oulore  in  1488 ;  oommsnoed  lib  as  a  painter,  and  imitated  the  style 
of  his  brother.  He  afterwards  took  to  a  military  life,  returned  again 
to  painting,  and  then  again  forsodk  it  in  1S81  for  the  life  of  a  mer- 
tbant,  ai  is  reported,  by  the  adrioe  of  Titian,  who  is  eaid  to  have  been 
jealons  of  bim  :  hs  was  a  painter  of  great  ability.  There  are  several 
excellent  piotoraa  by  him  in  the  Yenetiao  stat&   He  died  in  1660. 

YKChliLIO,  OfiA'ZIO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  b«ii  at  Yeolee  in 
ISIS.  He  was  en  exoeUent  portrait-painter,  acoompanied  his  fMher  to 
Kom^  and  avaisted  him  in  most  of  his  works.  Uany  of  Orsaio's  por^ 
traits  are  said  now  to  be  attributed  to  his  &thcr.  He  died  at  the  same 
time  as  bia  father,  in  1576,  likewise  of  the  plague.  He  ia  said  to  have 
wasted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

Titian's  prapwty  was  inherited  by  hiseldest  son,  Fohfdbio  Yioxluo, 
a  priest,  who^aoowding  to  report,  soon  iqQaDdered  itaway.  Beiides 
the<«  two  sons  Titian  had  a  daughter  named  Comelia. 

YECELLIO,  MARCO,  called  Habco  di  Tiziaito,  waa  the  nephew 
of  Titian,  and  was  b«xn  at  Yenica  in  1646.  He  was  a  great  &Tourlte 
with  Titian,  painted  in  a  similar  stjle,  and  executed  many  good  works. 
He  died  in  1611. 

Y£OA  CARPIO,  F&AT  LOPE  F£UX  DE,  was  bom  at  Madrid 
on  the  SSth  of  Xovember  1662.  His  fsther,  as  he  infonna  na  in  hia 
'  LMird  da  Api^'  p.  i6,  waa  also  a  poe^  to  whldi  eixcomatanoe  may 
perhapa  bo  aBa^>cd  Lope's  early  taste  for  poetry.  Aecording  to 
Uontalvan  ('Fama  Posthuma,'  p.  16),  before  Lope  had  attained  the 
age  of  five  he  ooald  read  Spanish  and  Latin;  and  befwe  his  hand  was 
strong  snough  to  guide  the  pen  he  recited  versss  of  hia  own  oomposi- 
tion,  which  he  bad  the  addtese  and  good  fortune  to  barter  for  printa 
and  toys  with  his  playlUlowi^  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  hsid,  by  his 
own  aeoount,  not  only  written  short  poems,  but  composed  dranuM  in 
foar  acts ;  aod  during  tiie  intervals  which  his  studies  at  school 
afforded  Um,  he  wss  always  rhyming.  Having  lost  hia  father  when 
he  waa  al>out  thirteen,  he  was  soon  after  impelled  by  bo  strong  a 
dente  of  seeing  the  world,  that  he  resolved  to  escape  from  school.  He 
conctfted  bis  project  with  a  schoolfellow,  and  they  actually  left 
Madrid  toother,  without  the  knowledge  of  th^  relatlMis  or  their 
uBsters.  Being  however  detected  in  thebr  flight,  Lope  and  his  school- 
fellow were  brought  back  to  their  relations.  Upon  his  return  to 
Madrid,  young  Lope  ingratiated  lumaelf  with  the  bishop  of  Avila  by 
Buverol  pastonls,  and  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  called  '  Ck  Pastoral  de 
Jacinto,'  which  is  justly  oonsidered  as  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which 
he  meditated  in  uie  Spanish  stage.  It  ia  moreover  probable  that 
during  this  ittterval,  between  school  and  the  oniversity,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  through  the  liberality  of  his  patron  the  bishop,  he 
compoeed  several  poems,  which  he  retouched  ia  after-lifei  After 
spending  four  years  at  the  Univenity  of  Alcaldi,  Lope  beeame  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  whoM  request  he  vnote  his  *  Arcadia,'  a 
mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  romance  and  poetry,  pastoral  and  heroic^ 
the  design  of  which  is  avowedly  taken  from  Sunozaio,  though  its 
exeontiou  has  been  pronounced  by  Spanish  critics  to  be  Jar  superiw  to 
the  model.  The  'Arcadia,'  though  written  perhaps  as  early  as  1680^ 
wss  not  publiabsd  till  1598.  Some  time  after  Lope  had  executed  the 
command  of  his  illustrioua  patron  he  left  his  service)  and  married  a 
lady  of  rank,  Dolis  Isabel  de  Urbino.  He  oontinued  to  oaltivate 
pot  try  with  inoreased  enthusiasm,  until  b^ng  involvod  io  a  duel  with  a 
geotlnnanof  rauk„he  wounded  Ins  antagraia^  and  vras  obliged  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  leave 
Madrid,  Lope  fixed  upon  Yalencia  as  the  pUoe  of  his  retrsat;  but 
some  years  after,  having  previously  ascerttuned  that  be  would  not  be 
prosecuted,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  was  reunited  to  his  £unily. 
Be  did  not  however  long  eqjoy  this  new-found  happiness :  his  wifs^ 
whose  heidth  had  been  for  some  time  on  tiie  decline^  died  sliortly 
after  his  return.  To  fly  from  saeh  painful  recoUeotioiu,  Lope  became 
asoldifr,  and  joined  the' invindUoAxmada.'  The  bte  of  that  expe- 
ditiou  is  well  known;  and  Lop^  in  addition  to  the  difficnlties  and 


dangers  of  the  voyage,  had  the  adsfortooe  of  seeing  a  beloved  brother 
expire  in  his  arms.  Daring  this  unfoitunats  voyage  Lope  eomposed 
his  *  Hermosura  de  jiyii^s'  *  vovm  whicfa  profosses  to  take  ap  the 
story  of  that  ptinossi  wture  Ariosto  left  i^  wad  which  Sbrim*  <aw  of 
his  Italian  admirers,  has  not  hentated  to  pronounce  superior  to  the 
'  Orlando.'  On  hia  return  from  the  Armada,  Lope  quitted  the  career 
of  amis,  and  entered  the  service,  finfe,  of  the  Marqula  of  Malpiea.  and 
afterwards  of  die  Count  of  Lenwe,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his 
seoood  msrrisge.  to  Do&a  Juana  de  Guardia,  a  lady  of  Madrid :  he  waa 
then  twen^-d^t  yean  old.  About  eight  years  nftar  this  even^  in 
1698,  on  the  ooeaafon  of  tiw  flaaoBisstion  of  St.  Udorus,  a  native  of 
Madrid,  Lope  entered  the  lists  with  the  beat  poets  of  the  day,  and 
surpassed  them  all  in  the  number  and  merit  of  his  performancea. 
Prizes  had  been  asaigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  no  more  than 
one  could  be  obtuned  by  the  aame  person.  Lope  snooeeded  in  the 
hymns ;  but  not  contented  with  this,  he  produced  besides,  in  an 
inoredlUy  ahut  tguoa  of  time,  a  poem  of  tm  eaatoa,  in  short  vose^ 
aa  well  as  several  atmnsta  and  romanoes,  and  two  oomediss,  whioh  ho 
published  together  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tom4  de  BuiKoilloa. 

This  wss  perhaps  Uie  most  fwtonate  period  of  Lope's  life :  he  had, 
by  his  own  slatemeat,  written  already  do  lees  tiiaa  nine  hnndred 
dramas  for  the  stage,  besides  twelve  volumes  .of  other  poetty ;  aod 
although  the  remnnemtion  then  given  to  aathora  was  v«ry  moderate^ 
he  wrote  so  mudi,  and  had  so  msny  presents  ooniened  open  bin  b|y 
men  of  rank,  who  were  anxious  to  baoone  hia  patrons,  that  he  wss 
enabled  to  live  in  affluence,  He  had  a  son  named  Carloe,  on  whom  hs 
dosted,  and  who  promised  to  be  the  heir  of  his  talents.  The  period 
of  his  domestic  happineas  did  not  last  long :  bis  son  died ;  his  wifo 
soon  followed  her  child  to  the  tomb,  and  Lope  was  left  with  two 
daughters.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  sunk  under  such 
repeated  losses ;  and  ha  reaolvad  to  aootha  it  the  execuaa  of 
devotion.  Aococding^y,  having  beoome  asoretary  to  the  Inauiaitioa, 
he  abortiy  afterwards  beoame  priee^  and  in  1609  a  sort  of  nonorsry 
member  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Fhmoia.  Meanwhile  the  reputation 
of  Lope  aa  an  antbor  was  rising  to  that  height  which  it  afterwards 
reached,  aod  ha  worked  as  aasiduoualy  aa  ever.  He  seldom  passed  a 
year  withootgiving  some  poem  to  the  press;  and  sosrosly  a  month, or 
even  a  week,  without  proihidiK  some  play  apoD  the  stage;  In  a  vary 
short  Bpaee  of  time^  'Loi  Triomphos  da  la  FV  'Las  Fntanss  da 
Diaoa,'  three  novels  in  imae,  '(^ree,*  an  hanne  posm,  and'Philo- 
mena,'  a  singular  hot  tirsatmie  all^uy,  were  the  fruits  of  hit 
proUfio  pen. 

Such  wss  his  reputation,  that  he  himself  bc^n  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  the  publit^  and  wishing  to  aicertain  whether  the  extra* 
vagant  applauses  helped  upon  him  vrere  the  resnlt  of  faahjon  or  a 
homage  {wid  to  his  merit,  he  pablished  a  poem  without  his  nsme. 
But  either  the  number  of  his  productions  bad  gradually  formed  the 
public  taste  to  his  own  standard  of  excellenee,  or  his  fertile  genius 
wu  BO  wall  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  his  '  Soliloquies  of 
Qod,'  though  printed  under  a  feigned  name,  secured  him  aa  many 
admirers  as  his  former  produotions.  Emboldened  probably  by  this 
sneoeaSi  bo  dedicated  hia  *  Corona  TIagki^*  a  poam  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotst  to  Pope  Urban  YUL,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  of  aoknowlad^ 
ment  in  his  own  hand,  and  oonferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theoU^.  About  the  same  time  Cardinal  Barberini,  £e  pope's  nuncio, 
followed  him  with  veneration  in  the  streets;  Philip  Illq  himself  a 
poet,  would  stop  to  gase  at  such  a  prodigy ;  the  people  crowded  round 
him  wherever  be  appeared;  the  Inmed  and  the  studious  of  Europe 
made  pilgrimages  from  their  ooontry  for  ths  sole  porposa  of  oon- 
veiaiog  with  Lope.  So.asaodated  was  the  idea  of  •xcelleaoa  vrith  his 
oame,  that  it  was  osed  in  common  oonversation  to  signify  anything 
perfeot  io  ita  kind ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  dey,  or  a  Lope 
woman,  l>eoame  fashionable  aod  funili&r  modes  of  expression.  Lope 
had  dangerous  rivals  in  Qongora  and  Cervantes,  with  neither  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  good  tersis.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  many  satiiioal  allurions  eontained  in  his  writings, 
Qongora  and  Lope  were  swom  enemies  to  each  others  As  to  Cer- 
vantes, it  is  probable  that  the  immenss  popularity  which  Lope  de 
Yega  enjoyed,  and  the  honours  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
countiy,  maj  have  awakened  a  sentiment  of  jeslousy  in  his  breast; 
whilst  Lope  was  living  in  prosperity  and  splendour,  the  author  of 
'  Don  Quixote'  was  actually  starving  in  the  same  street ;  Lope  con* 
tinned  to  publish  plays  and  poems,  and  to  receive  every  reward  that 
sdulatioo  and  geuerouty  could  bestow,  till  the  year  1635,  when  his 
health  gradually  declined,  aod  he  expired  on  Monday,  the  26tU  of 
August^  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  tus  age.  He  was  buried  at  tho 
convent  of  nuns  in  the  Calle  de  Contarranaa,  whence  his  remains  have 
lately  been  removed  to  the  National  Paotheon  of  Madrid. 

Hotwithataoding  bis  undisputed  taleot,  Lope  is  better  known  for 
the  pcodiRioua  number  than  the  qoali^  of  his  writings.  According  to 
a  calculation  mode  by  ons  of  bis  panegyrists,  tweoty-ooe  millioo  three 
hundred  thousand  of  hia  lines  wsre  actually  printed,  aod  no  leas  than 
eighteen  hnndred  plays  of  his  oompositiott  acted  upon  the  stagr. 
"Were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  aoooontL"  says  Lord  Holland, 
"  allowing  him  to  begin  his  compositions  at  ue  sge  of  thirteen,  we 
must  behove  that  upon  an  aversge  he  wrote  mw^than  nine  hundred 
linesa  day;  a  fertility  of  imsg^ation,  and  a  ^Uwito;.of-fa%|ijhich, 
when  we  oonaider  the  occupatiiMiBt^1lac<fi6lyaWTdldH4v  aSyMtory, 
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«  master  of  a  ttmJlj,  and  b  prisst ;  his  koqairemantB  in  Latin,  Italias, 
and  Portugueaa ;  and  his  reputation  for  cmditioD,  becom«  not  only 
Improbable,  but  abaotut«ly,  and  one  may  almoat  nj  physically  im- 
pouibls."  Tet  there  oao  be  no  doabt  that  Lope  me,  even  in  prolifio 
Spain,  the  most  jnxdifio  of  wxiten.  Montalvan  tells  v»,  that  when 
Ijope  ma  at  Toledo  he  wrote  fifteeD  acta  In  flfte«i  daya,  maUag  fiv« 
playa  in  a  fortnight  He  hlmaelf  infonna  i»  in  the  eclogue  to  Claadio, 
one  of  hia  laat  works,  that  he  had  written  upwards-of  fifteen  hundred 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  which  had  been  composed  in  as  many  d^a : 

"  PuM  mu  dfl  clento  en  bom  Teinte  qoatra 
Puaron  de  las  If  usas  at  theatro." 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentlonad  in  the  course  of  ihia  notioOf 
Lope  wrote  seTerat  apio  poema^  as  '!«  Jerusalem  Conquistada ; '  'La 
Circe ; '  '  La  Dragontea '  (on  the  '  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake ')  >  '  La 
Andromeda;'  numerous  pastorals ;  'Los  Paatores  de  Belen;'  *La 
Dorothea,'  io.  Ac;  a  burlesque  poem,  entitled  'La  Qatomacbia;' 
several  epbtles,  and  oUier  short  poems,  which  were  ooUected  and 
printed  at  Madrid,  1776-79,  31  vols.  4to.  But  it  Is  not  on  any  of 
these  prodoctiom  that  the  t«pntation  of  Lofw  really  rests :  that  was 
founded  on  his  dramas,  in  which  he  showed  himself  master  of  his  art. 
The  number  and  merit  of  his  plays,  at  a  period  when  the  Castilian 
language  was  generally  studied  throughout  Enrope,  directed  the 
attention  of  foreignen  to  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  probably  induced 
them,  more  than  the  works  of  any  one  writer,  to  form  their  com  po- 
sitions upon  ths  model  which  Cwnolle  and  othws  afterwards  refined. 
His  plays  have  alwwn  been  popolar  in  Spain.  Bren  now,  when  the 
introduction  of  the  French  dramatic  school  has  oonsiderably  lessened 
the  taste  for  the  old  drama,  'La  Moza  de  Cantaro,'  'La  Noche 
Toledana,'  and  othera  of  Lope's  plsys  are  still  acted  on  the  If  adrid 
stage. 

Lord  Bolland  has  giren,  ailer  Hnerta,  a  list  of  all  the  dramas 
attributed  to  Lope  de  Veg^  which  exist  In  prink  There  are  497 
plays,  and  21  '  Autos  Saoninentales,'  in  all  618,  to  whidi  number 
may  ha  added  many  which  have  faosn  los^  and  many  more  which, 
though  acted  on  the  stage,  were  neror  printed,  besides  those  which 
are  preaerred  in  manuscript. 

YEOA,  OEOROE,  •  German  mathematician,  and  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  artillery,  was  bom  at  Sagorits  in  Carniola,  in  1754.  His 
fiomly  name  is  add  to  have  been  Teha,  bnt  this  he  tnmsformed  into 
Yaga.  His  parents,  though  fn  rednoed  oireamstanoes,  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Laubacfa,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Maffei,  who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  BuntzUu  in  Bohemia,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics :  for  this  prelate  he  entertained  uie  highest  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, which,  but  two  years  befbre  his  death,  he  testified  by  dedioatiag 
to  him  a  second  edition  ci  bis  principal  work. 

Vega  commeoeed  his  military  career  by  entming  Into  a  corps  of 
•DgiDeers,  with  which  he  served,  first  in  Camiola,  and  afterwaids  in 
BuDgary :  here  his  merit  uid  his  knowledge  of  the  military  sciences 
sooo  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  who 
gave  bint  the  appointment  of  mathematioal  instructor  in  Uie  imperial 
artilltrry,  with  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  in  its  second  regiment. 

Though  engaged  in  the  duty  of  giving  lessons,  and  in  the  compo- 
rition  of  hia  works,  he  served  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Flanden  at 
the  commenO'-ment  of  the  wars  arising  from  the  French  Revolution, 
•nd  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  tiy  his  gallantry :  he 
was  raised  in  1796  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  snbaequently  to  that 
of  lieutenant  colonel ;  and,  with  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  empire^ 
he  wiu  made  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  While  thus 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest  military  honours,  he 
Was  BOddeoly  deprived  of  life,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  by 
the  hand  of  an  Bsnnnsini  In  1802,  while  at  Rusdorf,  near  Vienna, 
having  made  an  agreement  with  a  miller  of  that  plaoe  for  the  purchase 
of  ahorB».  he  set  out,  September  17,  with  the  man,  intending  to  prooeed 
to  the  auble  where  tjie  horse  was  kept.  On  the  way,  whue  paning  a 
bridge,  the  colonel,  who  went  first,  was  atmck  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  behind,  and  before  he  oould  recover  he  was 
despatched  hg  repeated  strokes :  hia  body,  from  which  the  murderer 
took  a  watch,  a  purse  of  money,  and  a  case  of  drawing  instromenta, 
was  then  tluown  into  the  Dwaube.  Nine  years  afterwarda  a  pro- 
tractor, having  on  it  the  name  of  the  tinfortunate  colonel,  and  which 
waa  one  of  the  iDstrumonts  in  the  ease^  being  found  in  the  poasession 
of  the  miller,  waa  the  cause  of  detection.  On  being  examined,  the 
man  prevaricated,  and  having  at  length  oonfessed  Ms  crime,  he  was 
oondemned  and  exeoated. 

Vega  is  known  as  a  mathematician  hy  ssveral  niefol  works ;  the 
first  of  these  is  entitled  '  Logarithmisohe-trigooometriache  nnd  andere 
Am  gebrauche  der  mathematik  tafaln  und  formein,'  8vo,  Vienna,  1788. 
Uf  thu  others,  the  prinotpat  are '  Vorleaungen  tlbw  die  Xathematik,' 
Vienna,  1786.  TUs  wont  oonlains  traatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
geometoy,  trigonometry  and  the  infinitedmal  oaloulns,  meobaoics, 
hydrostatics  and  pneumatics ;  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Vienna 
in  1819.  'Thesaurus  Logarithmorom  oompletns  ex  arithmetioa  logar 
rithmioa  at  ex  trigonometria  artifioiali  Adrian!  Vlacci  collectus,  etc.,' 
Latin  and  Oetman,  Leipii^  1784;  'Uannale  lo^arithmieo-trigonome- 
trionm,  matheeeoa  stadioaoram  commodo  in  mmomm  Vlaod,  Wolfii 
sUarunuiae  hujua  generis  tabularum  logarithmioo-trigonometrioamm 
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mendis  pasum  quhm  plurimia  scatentinm,  locum  subatitntum,'  Leipzig. 
1800.  ^is  is  a  second  edition  with  addiUo&s.  It  ia  divided  into 
four  parts:  the  firat  oontains  an  explanation  of  the  properties  of  loga- 
rithms ;  ths  second  and  third  contain  tables  of  Uie  logarithms  of 
numbers,  sines,  tangent^  Ao. ;  and  ttie  finuth  is  a  treaties  of  plane 
and  spherical  taHgonomrtiy.  Besides  the  above  works,  Vega  published 
an  intoodnotion  to  chronology  (Vienna,  1801) ;  and  in  1803  there  waa 
published  at  the  same  place  a  tract  on  weighta,  measures,  and  eoiu, 
which  be  had  written.  He  waa  a  member  of  several  learned  aocietiea ; 
among  others,  those  of  Odttingen,  Erfnrt,  and  Berlin. 

VEQETIUS.  FLA'VIDS  RlilNA'TUSt  a  Utin  writer  on  themiliUry 
art^  oonceming  whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  oan  bs  gathered 
from  his  work  itself.  In  the  mamisoripta  the  titles  'Vir  lUnstris,' 
or  '  Vir  lUnatris  Comes,'  are  added  to  bis  name.  He  must  have  lived 
and  written  about  the  year  a.d.  886,  in  the  reign  of  the  empi:-ror 
ValeotinJsn  IL,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated :  it  consists  of  five 
books,  and  bears  the  title,  'Epitome  Inatitutorum  Rei  Uilitaria.* 
There  are  several  expressions  in  the  work  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  author  was  a  Christian.  It  is  written  in  a  pisin  snd  easy  style, 
and  otNosiderlng  the  late  period  to  which  it  belongs,  titm  language  is 
purer  than  mif^t  be  expected.  Vegetius  himself  appears  to  havu  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  whi(dL  he  wrote ;  but  he 
derived  most  of  his  materials  from  earlier  writers,  among  whom  ha 
mentions  Cato  Censorius,  Com^us  Celsus,  Frontinna,  PatemuN,  and 
the  oonstitations  of  Augustus^  Tnyan,  and  Hadrian,  conoeming  miUtaij 
a&irs.  Craaidering  the  loss  of  esrlier  and  better  wwks  on  tlw 
military  regulations  (tf  the  Bomaiu^  the  woric  <rfVegettas  is  a  vslnaUe 
relic  of  anuqui^;  but  it  ia  to  be  i^rstted  that  the  author  did  not 
uae  sufficient  discretion  in  keepiog  the  difibrent  periods  apart :  for 
he  sometimes  mixes  indisoriminately  inatitntionB  and  regulations  of 
the  early  times  vrith  those  eziatin^  In  his  own  days.  The  first  book 
treats  m  the  formation  and  traimng  of  soldiers;  the  second,  of  the 
divisions  and  snbdivisioDa  of  an  army,  and  the  arraogsments  of  a 
camp ;  the  third,  of  military  disdplin^  the  ean  to  be  taken  of  the 
wel&re  of  the  soldiers^  and  of  the  drawing  up  of  on  army  in  battle 
array :  the  fourth,  of  sieges,  military  engines,  and  of  the  mode  of 
attacking  and  defiending  fortified  places ;  and  the  fifth,  on  maritime 
warfaret  Hie  firat  edition  appeared  without  plsoe  or  date^  about  the 
year  1472.  There  is  a  good  edition  by  F.  Scriverios,  vrith  commen- 
tarlee  by  G.  Steweehhis  and  F.  ICodin^  Antwerp,  4to,  lfi07.  It 
oontains  also  some  other  ancient  works  on  military  affidrs.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  V.  Sohwebel  (Bipont,  8vo,  1806),  with  notes  by  the 
editor,  and  some  at  those  his  predecessors.  A  German  veraion  of 
V^tiuB  was  printed  as  early  as  1474,  and  one  in  French  in  1486. 
From  the  French  version  Caxton  published  io  118&  a  translation  by 
deaire  of  Henry  VII.,  'The  Fayt  of  Aimes  and  Chyvah?  from 
Vegetins.' 

*  VEIT,  FHILIPF,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  i3i»  13th  of  February 
1793.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  atudies  in  Dresden,  and  served 
in  the  army  of  deliverance,  he  proceeded  in  1815  to  Rome,  where  he 
joined  with  Cornelius,  Overbeok,  Schadow,  and  the  other  young  German 
painters  who  banded  themselvea  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
restoring  German  art  to  the  religious  purity  and  eanifstuess 
medinral  ttmea,  and  of  whose  proceedings  and  intentions  wa  have 
elsewhere  spoken,  f CoBHXLiua  ;  Overbeck  ;  Sohadow,  WlLBGLlc ; 
SoHNOBB.]  The  views  on  art  whioh  the  young  peters  adopted  were 
those  whioh  had  been  enunciated  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  and  which 
Fbilipp  Veit  had  to  the  fullest  extent  imbibed.  Veit's  mother,  tho 
daughter  of  Mosss  Ifemtolsaohn,  had  married  EVederick  Schl>-gel  as  her 
second  husband,  and  with  him  renounced  the  Proteatant  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  churoh,  her  son  followed  in  their  stepa,  and  be- 
came a  devoted  pupil  ik  his  step-father.  More  almost  tfaan  any  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  art-movement  Veit  adopted  the  mystical  and 
symbolical  method  of  treating  religioos  subjects,  and  he  did  not,  like 
some  of  them,  subsequeoUy  &II  into  a  more  rraliitio  st^le.  Of  the 
famous  frescoes  of  the  *  History  of  iowph,'  painted  at  the  Villa  B&r- 
tholdy,  Rome,  by  the  assooatM  artists,  Veit  executed  the  '  Seven 
Tears  of  Plenty'  as  a  companion  to  Ovorbeck'a  'Seven  Tears  ot 
Dearth/  and  its  exuberant  richneea  of  treatment,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  akilful  composition  and  execution,  won  for  it  an  amount  of  admi- 
ration quite  equal  to  that  of  its  great  rival.  Subsequent  worka — in. 
eluding  a  sosns  from  the  ]hursdiri  of  Dante  in  tho  Masslmi  Villa,  a 
'Triumph  of  Beligion,*  Ac— maintained  his  reputation,  and  he  was 
called  to  take  the  post  of  Dirwitor  of  the  Stftdelsche  Art  Institnta  at 
Frankfurt-am-Hain.  Here  he  produced  a  great  number  of  important 
works,  and  sustained  the  chaiuter  of  the  Institute  at  ahigh  point.  His 
most  oelebrated  work  is  the  large  freeoo  at  the  Institute  representing 
*  Cbristianil^  bringing  the  Fms  Arts  to  Germany,'  with  haroio-sised 
figures  on  either  side  of  Gennania  and  Italia,  This  is  one  ot  the  most 
ambitioos  pictures  at  the  new  school  of  Gemkan  religiotu  art,  and 
though  poBsessing  the  coldness  and  ambiguity  of  most  symboUoal 
designs  ia  sdmitted  on  all  hands  to  display  great  mental  power,  beantf 
of  drawmg  and  compoaitiott,  and  very  oonaiderable  technical  amf; 
and  as  a  wliole  to  be  grand  and  impressive  in  effect.  Other  works  are 
*The  two  Hariea  at  the  Sepulchre;'  *3t  George,' in  the  ohorchat 
Beuabeim,  and  many  other  scriptural,  lustorioal,  a|td-AllegoricaI  j 
and  numerous  portraits.  Lith«Ki»hia  printal 
of  tba  greater  portion  of  bis  eUef  imM^^JPUU^Mi  i(SiaiJ»^^m 
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man  of  itroDg  religioiu  feeliDg,  and  tbu,  m  ita  ezoaBi,  led  in  1643  to 
tile  termination  of  bU  oonoaction  with  the  St&dela^e  Institute.  The 
council  having  purcha'ed  Lessiug'a  picture  of  'John  Huas,  before 
tbe  Council  of  CoDstaDce,'  [LKasma,  K.  F.]  to  place  in  the  building, 
Yeit  proteited  against  its  admitiaiuD,  and  eveutnallj  resigned  his 
direotorahip.  He  then  removed  his  atelier  to  Sacbsenbauaen  in  Uesee- 
CasBid.  He  baa  siuce  painted  for  Frankfurt  Cathedral  an  important 
idctare  of  ^e' Asoenaitniof  tbeTirgln;*  and  fortbe  King  of  Prussia, 
among  others,  'The  Hariea  aft  the  Sepulchre,'  'The  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,'  and  '  The  Egyptian  Darkness,'  which  be  has  rondered 
in  an  entirely  original  manner. 

VKLA'ZQUEZ,  DIE'GO  RODRIGUEZ  DE  SILVA  T,  was  bom 
at  Stjvillej  and  baptized  there  June  6,  1S99.  HiB  parents,  on  the 
father's  bide,  were  of  Portugoeae  origin.  Having  manifested,  while 
JSC  a  cliUd,  a  decided  turn  for  dnwing,  he  was  placed  under  Fnocisco 
Uerrvra  el  Vivjo.  This  master,  hanh,  violent  and  extrava^t  aa  a 
man,  was  as  artist  of  great  native  power,  boldoesa  and  originality; 
hia  paintings  were  true  eapcments  of  bis  character.  Ho  first  broke 
down  the  timid  and  conventional  style  of  the  Sevillians,  who  hitherto 
had  followed  in  the  manner  of  the  Italians :  to  obtain  effects  true  to 
DatuR>  was  his  ambition,  and  for  this  end  he  despised  means  and 
materials  alike,  working  with  the  coarsest  colon ra,  and  using  brushes 
of  an  nniiBual  length.  The  principles  of  bla  method  and  handling  are 
to  be  traced  in  all  tfae  woiks  of  hts  pupil,  improved  indeed  by  a 
higher  quality  of  touch  and  intention.  Vel^ques,  who  waa  of  a 
gentle  diBpor'ition,  was  driven  by  ill  usage  from  this  studio,  and  entered 
UiHt  of  Francisco  Pacheco,  who  was  tiie  ver;  opposit«  of  Herrera. 
This  feeble  creature  of  rules  was  oold  iu  colour  aod  commonplace  in 
eouoeption,  yet  laiinied  in  the  theory  of  art,  and  better  known  by  the 
works  of  hid  pen  than  of  his  pencil :  he  exerciBed  no  ioflueoca  what- 
ever over  tbt)  »tj-le  of  his  scholar,  who  soon  discovered  that  hia  new 
tna-ter  cuuM  not  give  htm  that  which  be  felt  waa  wanting.  After 
Bve  years'  nominul  metructiou,  Vel^quez  married  Juana,  Faobeco's 
daut^hter;  and  thid  explains  bis  long  oontinuanoe  under  an  otberwiia 
unprofitable  roof.  Disappointed  in  his  master,  and  thrown  on  him- 
self, the  young  artist  turned  to  Natnn  for  his  guide,  and  he  followed 
ber  Autbfitlly  to  the  end.  He  procured  a  peasant  lad  for  a  model  aod 
painted  him — bit  oommonplaoo  forms,  rags,  and  nakedness,  under 
every  sspect  and  attitude.  Necessity  thus  did  for  him  what  choice 
bad  done  for  Caravagiiio,  the  leader  of  the  naturalist  school  in  Italy; 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  elMsidsbi,  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
were,  rather  than  aatbeyought  to  be;  preferring  the  fonnbla^  etfootive, 
and  evrn  the  low,  if  real,  to  the  refined,  ideal  and  poeticaL  Tha  early 
inipres6tun  made  on  Veldzquez  was  deep  and  induUble :  it  became  the 
blemish  of  bio  style;  it  biassed  tbe  man  throughout  life,  and  warpad 
him  froin  Rafiaellu  and  Michel  Augelo  to  Ribera  and  Stanzioni.  The 
study  of  this  plebeian  model  vat  moreover  cognate  to  the  jvocess 
which  Herren  flrat  ad<^»t«d  fbr  himself,  and  then  pointed  out  to  all 
his  soholars.  It  forms  a  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  the  great  school 
of  Seville,  and  especially  in  Velazquez  and  Murillo,  two  of  its  brightest 
ornaments;  they  were  taught  to  draw  and  to  colour  at  the  same  time, 
beginniEg  nith  subjects  of  etill-Iife,  and  thoeo  the  most  ordinary,  aocb 
as  meat,  vegetables,  and  kitchen  utensils :  hence  tbe  generic  term 
Bodegonee,  by  which  they  are  still  known.  Thus  YeltfEquez  obtained 
an  early  mastery  over  his  materials,  a  habit  of  dose  imitation,  tad  a 
marvellous  power  of  representing  nature  and  texture.  His  first  at- 
tempts at  pictures,  properly  speaking,  were  either  copies  from  Ribera, 
or  compositions  puntevl  with  his  decided  and  bard  outline,  and  hia 
strongly  contrasted  lights  and  shadows.  Hie  pictures  of  this  period 
are  very  scarce ;  many  probably  exist,  but  remain  unknown  from 
being  ascribed  to  other  artista.  The  '  Adoration  of  the  ShepbetdB,' 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Is  tbe  earUsBt  of  his  undoubted  produotions,  and 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  copy  from  Spagnoletto. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty'tbree,  some  puntinga  of  Lids  Tristan, 
whose  i-tyle  was  a  compound  of  Titian  and  El  Greco,  inspired  Te- 
\&z^aez  with  a  burning  desire  to  see  the  works  of  these  and  other 
mantels,  aud  be  lelt  Seville  for  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1622  :  he  was 
welcomed  by  Don  Juan  Fooseoa  and  other  SevUlians,  who  were  settled 
in  tht-  cai'ital,  who  befi  landed  their  countrymaa  with  that  spirit  of 
locali  m  aod  danship  which  is  tbe  chuacteristio  of  all  SpMiiards. 
TeUzqii*  z,  having  painted  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Gon^ora,  which 
wa-  a  commisaiou  from  Pacheco,  returned  to  Seville ;  meanwhile  the 
iuSuuncH  of  Foneeca  waa  uot  idle,  and  the  young  man  was  recalled 
to  Madrid,  the  next  year,  by  tbe  Conde  Duque  de  Olivarei,  the  ruler 
of  Sp  <in,  who  was  to  Philip  lY.  what  Buckingham  was  to  our  Cbarlss 
I.,  prime  minittter  of  the  tistes  sod  pleasures  ot  his  master.  Yelibquei, 
having  painted  the  groat  man's  portrait,  stepped  at  once  into  Cune  and 
faebion,  which  never  deserted  him  during  his  long  career  of  prosperity. 
He  maintained  by  merit  the  start  whioh  was  procured  by  favour;  nor 
can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  tbe  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
he  bad  already  arrived  than  his  immediate  success. 

Philip  lY..  a  true  judge  of  ar^  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  the 
fevourite,  sat  at  once  for  his  own.  At  this  the  eritiflsl  moment  of  his 
fortunea  the  young  artist  put  forth  all  his  strength.  The  pictura  wu 
exhibited  in  Madrid,  near  the  steps  of  San  Fekp^ ;  and  there,  in  tbe 
open  air,  did  Yeldzquez,  like  the  painters  of  Greece,  listen  to  tha 
praiiss  of  a  delighted  public  He  was  forthwith  appointed  tiw  oourt 
pdotw;  sad  Philip,  apeing  Alexander,  aooording  to  tha  stoiy  in 


Horace,  ordained  tliat  none  but  tfaia  new  Apellea  should  portray  him. 
The  necessity  of  frequently  punting  the  "  foolish  hanftiug  of  tha 
nether  lip "  of  this  dull  ungainly  Austrian  and  bis  fauiily  was  little 
calculated  to  correct  a  tendency  to  unworthy  form,  which  was 
engenderi^d  by  tha  ordinary  model  of  hit  early  studies.  Thia 
was  again  fixed  by  the  constant  introduction  of  bideuua  dwarfa, 
those  abortions  of  nature,  and  playthings  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  tfae  mon  he  painted,  tbe  more  YeliUquez  was  honoured 
by  his  own  and  foreign  princes,  and  among  others  by  our  Ctiarles  I., 
who  was  at  Madrid  in  1623.  Uis  portrait  begun  by  VeMzquez,  vras 
never  finished,  and  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Another  illustrious 
visitor  soon  after  became  hts  friend,  Rubens,  who  arrived  at  Madiid, 
August  6, 162S,  rather  ia  the  character  of  a  diplomatist  than  a  painter: 
indeed  he  associated  with  none  of  the  artists  except  Yelflsqu^s,  wiUi 
whom  ^one  be  went  to  the  Eacnrial.  Rubena  lott  Muirid,  April 
26th,  1629,  and  although  ho  was  conttantly  painting  during  hia 
sojourn,  be  wrought  so  change  either  la  composition  or  colouriug  in 
YeUzques,  who  was  accustomed  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes 
and  twt  through  those  of  other  men;  nor  indeed  had  tha  gorgeous 
tints  and  fleshiness  of  the  Flaming  auything  in  eommon  with  the 
sober  draperies  of  the  sinewy  Caatiban. 

Yeiksquei  at  last  obtained  the  royal  psrmissioD  to  go  to  Ita^i  and 
be  embu-ked  at  Barcelona,  August  10,  1629.  He  visited  Veuioe^ 
Ferrara,  and  Rome,  being  everywhere  leaeived  is  an  artisttcal  triumpll. 
Urban  YIII.  assigned  to  him  an  ^tsrtnwnt  in  the  Vatican,  where  he 
diligently  copied  RafEoelle  and  Michel  Angele ;  but  neither  the 
^[raodiosa  design  and  sublimity  of  the  one,  nor  the  sentiment  and 
ideal  beauty  of  the  other,  ever  produced  tbe  slightest  change  in  the 
Spaniard's  style :  he  felt  and  studied  their  brightness  witliout  ever 
refiscting  in  hia  own  works  one  single  ray.  Vel:^uez,  like  his  fiicnd 
Lope  de  Yega,  held  up  the  mirror  to  his  own  ags  alone :  he  colled 
up  no  recoUectioBS  of  tbe  peat,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or 
country,  and  nooe  ean  claim  anything  back  from  him ;  all  was  hia 
own,  original,  natiottal.  and  idiosyncratic;  and  he  shruuk  frum  any 
change  by  whidi  Ices  might  be  risked.  The  Spaniard  is  neither  a 
friend  to  the  foreigner  nor  to  bis  innovations,  ^or  was  Italy  then  wh^t 
she  bad  been ;  tbe  pr^tige  of  ber  example  bad  passed  away  with 
the  age  of  Leo  X,  and  tha  vitality  of  ber  soil  for  new  excellence  was 
dull  when  compared  to  the  fierce  entta  of  unexhausted  Spatu,  then 
Starting  into  a  life  of  her  own.  Yeldzquei  and  Murillo  were 
destined  to  revive  the  art^  whioh  declined  in  Italy,  as  Senoco, 
Martial,  and  Lncan  bad  renewed  tha  literature  of  Rome  in  bar  period 
of  decay. 

From  tbe  Yatican  Yeblzques  removed  to  tbe  Villa  de'  Medici,  but 
falling  a  victim  to  malaria,  was  soon  owned  down  an  invalid  to  the 
Piazza  da  Spagna  below,  and  lodged  io  tbe  palaee  of  the  Condd  de 
Hootany,  tha  amhaiwdor  of  Spain.  The  ambassador  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  artdsta^  both  from  real  testa  and  tiie  diplomatic  anxiety  to 
second  the  ruling  object  of  bis  king.  He  watched  over  his  patient 
and  rostorod  blm  to  health.  Yel^squez  remained  a  year  in  Rome; 
he  only  sent  home  two  original  pictures,  hia  '  Jacob  with  the  Garment 
of  Joseph,'  and  'Apollo  at  the  Forge  of  Tulcan ; '  both  are  now  at 
ICsdrid,  and  in  spite  of  much  truth,  character,  and  powerful  paintin.^, 
are  singnlarly  marked  with  tb«  most  ordinary  forms.  Tbe  children 
of  Jacob  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  model  peasant,  and  Yulcan  is  a 
mere  farrier,  and  Us  asaistsnts  brawny  GallicianB.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Spaniard,  to  prove  bis  indepnidance,  had  lowered  his  lowest 
transcript  of  nature  to  brave  the  ideal  and  divine  under  the  shadow  of 
Ba&elle  himaelf: 

From  Rome  be  passed  to  Naples,  then  a  Spanish  possession,  where 
he  felt  at  home  amid  tha  works  of  CaraTigj^  Staarioni,  and  Rib-ro. 
With  Bibeia,  his  oonatrymao,  he  lived  in  tha  ebwest  intimacy,  pru- 
ferring  however  to  his  harder  style  and  ooaraa  subjeots  tbe  flowing 
touch  and  cheerM  oompositien  «  Stanuooi,  between  wbose  style 
and  his  own  tbe  rssemUanos  cgtmot  be  mistaken.  This  artist, 
called  in  Spain  el  Caballero  Maxim<^  was  the  type  of  tbe  Uispono- 
Neapiditan  school  ;  many  of  his  finest  {uotures  were  purohaaed  by 
Yeliicquec  for  Fbtiip  IV.,  and,  huog  as  they  are  nsar  his  own  in  tlia 
gallery  of  Madrid,  abound  in  analogies  of  touob  and  method. 

VeUzques  returned  to  Madrid  early  in  1631,  and  being  necessary  to 
the  amosement  of  his  patron  found  himsslf  not  forgotten ;  the  uog^ 
with  a  fidelity  which  was  no  port  of  his  nature,  had  never  during  his 
absence  sat  to  any  other  painter.  Philip,  imitating  Urban  VilL, 
gave  bim  ft  painting-room  io  tbe  palace,  and  came  daily  to  watch  hia 
pro^ess^ 

It  is  to  ^  crsdit  ot  tha  Auslziao  dyoaaly  that  they  relaxed  in 

&vour  of  the  fine  arts  the  rigid  oeremaolal  of  Spanish  etiquette; 
Charles  Y.  mode  a  friend  of  Titian ;  and  Philip  II.,  of  Herrera  tfaft 
architect,  VeUzqoes  now  painted  the  magnificent  equestrian  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.,  from  which  the  great  carver  Montaliez  made  a  model 
in  wood,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Florenee,  when  it  was  oast  in  bronae 
bj  Pedro  TuM^  wid  now  exists  in  the  gardsns  of  Bu«»  Betiro.  Tba 
luccesB  lad  to  new  hoaoun:  YeUzquei  was  appointed  to  an  office 
about  tbe  king's  person,  and  in  that  capacity  followed  Philip  into 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  16i3  and  iSii.  The  former  of  these  years 
witnessed  the  disgrace  of  the  Conde  Duquy^  whom,  akhough 
fidlm,  TeUcqiitt  hwl  tha  boldiHf;|^|^g^dg^^to,^^^^^|t|^nor 
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did  Pbittp  IT.  TMent  tliifl  uriotnirtiflr-llke  gntitade.  Id  November, 
1S48,  Teltlsqiies  mtAt  a  Becond  jourtie;  iato  Italy,  in  order  to  fmrehsse 
modem  pictures  for  ttie  Una,  and  to  procure  moulds  from  the  beat 
antique  statuea  for  a  projected  academy.  He  embarked  at  Halaga, 
landed  at  Oenoa,  passed  rapidly  to  HIIsd,  Tenic^  Flonoce,  and  Par- 
ma, and  tlience  hastened  to  embrace  his  well-beloTed  Ribera  at  Ifaplea. 
tUtumiog  to  Rome  b«  was  presented  to  Irmocent  X,  vhoee  portrait 
be  paiuted,  which  is  now  the  gem  of  the  Doria  collection,  and  the 
only  real  specimen  of  bis  art  in  Rome.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  remained  la  Italy  almoeb  a  year, 
parchasing  rather  than  painting  pictares,  And  busy  with  his  oasts 
from  Greek  sculpture.  He  fully  Mt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of 
which  he  bad  known  the  want;  and  ever  in  afler-life  itrongiy  urged 
all  younff  artlat^,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  their  studies  in 
Italy.  Spain  always  waa,  and  is,  very  deficient  in  fine  antique  marbles, 
for  which  the  Spaniards  have  little  taste.  The  church  preferred  the 
relic  of  a  monk  to  a  statue  by  Phidias,  in  which  they  ooly  saw  a 
pngau  idol.  Their  Inquieition  persecuted  nudity,  the  esaenoa  of  Greek 
art,  and  employed  artists  to  cloths  the  least  exposure  either  in 
painting  or  acnlpture;  hence  the  draped  character  of  the  Spanish 
Bcliool,  of  which  lha  clerjcy  have  been  the  beet  patrons,  not  for  the 
sake  of  art,  but  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  influence.  Painting 
took  the  veil  of  the  una,  Scnlptore  the  cowl  of  the  monk;  but 
Philip,  tnx  and  volnptuoas,  protected  the  licence  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  Veliisquez  felt  that  the  obanoe  might  never  recur:  the  oasts 
w  re  made,  which  after  the  kio^i  dnth  wen  Bagleeted,  iqjared,  and 

finally  loat. 

Vflifzqu^z  returned  to  Madrid  is  Jooe  1651.  He  was  now  in  bis 
full  power,  s'ld  painted  hie  finest  pictures.  In  1656  be  received  the 
much-coveted  cro.:s  of  Santiago,  which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own 
hand  on  a  portrait  of  Veldaquer,  painted  by  the  artbt  himself.  The 
nobles  resenttid  this  profanation  of  a  decoratioo  given  hitherto  only 
to  high  birth ;  nor  were  the  difficoltiaR  rtmoved  without  %  papal  dispen- 
aatioD  and  a  n>yal  gnut  of  Hidalguia. 

About  tbia  time  Veldzquez  was  raised  to  the  lucrative  and  honour- 
able poab  of  Aposentador  Mayor.  His  duties  were  to  superintend  the 
personal  toi)emf>nt  of  the  king  during  his  frequent  migrations.  Tliis 
mncti-envied  office  robbed  Tel^zquez  of  bis  time,  precioos  to  art,  and 
evenEUftlly  of  life  itself.  He  waa  sent  in  1660  to  prepare  the  royal 
quarten  during  the  journey  from  Madrid  through  the  ill-provhled 
Cos' ilea  to  the  Bidaasoa.  Ha  erected  on  the  Island  of  Pbeasants  fbe 
teiuporary  salonns  wherein  the  conference  were  held  which  terml- 
nnted  in  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  with  Louis  XIY.,  a 
union  fatal  to  the  future  weal  and  iadependence  of  Spain  as  to 
Velizquez,  who  here  appeared  almost  for  the  last  time,  remarkable 
among  the  noble  crowd  for  bis  tastefal  costume  and  arrangement  of 
diamonds.  He  returned  to  Madrid,  July  81,  worn  with  over-fatigoe 
in  preparations  which  any  lord  of  the  bedchamber  micjit  have  super- 
intcnd'-d.  He  died  one  week  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  Augost,  1660, 
and  wiiB  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  San  Joan.  In  seven 
days  his  wift?,  broken-henrted  at  bis  loss,  followed  her  gentle  and 
excellent  husband,  and  was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  same  grave.  Ko 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatest  artist  by  Spain, 
always  ongrateftil  to  thoae  who  have  served  her  the  best ;  nor  did  the 
inSumce  of  Veldzqnez  survive  him;  his  pupila  and  hnitaton  were 
few.  SF>ain  was  hastening  ra^dly  to  her  ml,  which  was  consummated 
by  the  Bourbon  succeasion,  when  IVenoh  taates  were  substituted  for 
Spanish  in  art  and  literature. 

Such  ia  the  unimportant  biography  of  a  man  whose  name  is  now 
immortal,  of  whom,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  all  talk  familiarly,  although 
most  imperfectly  aoquaiuiad  with  his  teal  works.  His  gennine  and 
flnext  works  remain  at  Madrid :  in  other  cities  of  Spain  they  are  quite 
8»  rnre  iis  in  every  other  part  of  the  world :  and  the  reasons  are  obvioue. 
VeiAzqiief  commenced  hia  career  as  painter  to  the  king;  he  rarely 
COD  descended  to  Work  for  the  church  or  private  patrons;  ^1  his  great 
pictures  were  thus  monopolised,  and  bung  in  the  royCl  palaces,  and 
the«e  were  inaccenible  to  purchasen,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the 
few  travellers  who  visited  Spain.  Neither  were  they  acattered  abroad 
In  the  wrrck  which  ensued  ai  the  French  invasion.  In  the  universal 
rapitie,  bv  which  the  works  of  many  Spanish  ortiats,  whose  names 
previouftv  were  almo^'t  unknown  in  Europe,  were  first  ushered  into 
notice,  Yeldsquez  furmed  an  exceptiun.  His  paintings  hanging  in 
royiil  residunc' s  were  respected  even  by  marshals,  as  pnsaing  with  the 
crown  from  the  legitimate  dynasty  to  the  intrusive.  Two  only  were 
sent  to  Paris,  and  th^te  were  the  Jacob  and  tiie  Philip  lY.  on  horse- 
back, pictares  aeleoted  more  from  their  historieal  than  intriodo 
interciit  In  truth  the  French  never  have  appreciated  Yelfizquez ;  a 
tofte  depraved  by  the  vain  tinsel  of  the  empirical,  unnatuntl  David, 
could  not  feel  the  grave  repose  and  sober  simplicity  of  the  proud 
Spaniard.  It  is  imposMble'  to  estimate  Yelttzquez  without  going  to 
Madrid ;  on  seeing  him  in  this,  the  richtnt  gallery  in  the  whole  world, 
the  first  impreasian  of  bis  masculine  power  uid  universality  of  talent 
is  irreeistible :  it  is  the  reality  more  than  the  imitation  of  lift  and 
nature,  and  in  every  varied  form.  Grievous  is  the  error  of  those  who 
suppose  him  only  to  be  the  portrait- painter  of  sallow  mustachioed 
Sp  loiards  iu  black  cloaks.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  art,  except  the 
marine,  which  he  has  not  pursued,  and  he  attuned  almoat  equal 
excellence  in  aU. 


His  portraits  baffle  desoriptton  and  praise ;  they  moat  be  seen  :  he 
elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dignity  of  hirtory.  He  drew  the 
minds  of  men  :  they  live,  breathe,  and  aaem  ready  to  walk  out  of  the 
fraoHs.  His  power  of  paintiDg  olrcumambient  air,  his  knowledge  of 
lineal  and  aSrlal  pwapeotive,  the  gradation  of  tones  in  light,  shadow, 
and  eolonr,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the  fiat  aurface  of  his 
canvas ;  we  look  into  space,  into  a  room,  into  the  lefieotion  of  a 
mirror.  The  freshness,  individuslity,  and  identity  of  every  person 
are  quite  startling;  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  anecdote  related  of 
PhUip  IV,,  who,  mistaking  for  the  man  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Pareja 
in  a  dark  corner  of  VeUzques's  room,  exclaimed  (he  had  been  ordered 
tosea),"Whatt  sttllheref"  After  afew  dajs  spent  in  the  gallery  of 
Madrid,  we  ftooy  that  we  have  aetaally  been  acquainted  with  the 
royal  family  and  court  of  that  day,  and  that  we  have  lived  with  them. 
Nono  perhaps  but  a  Spaniard  could  so  truly  paint  the  Ca->tilian. 
YclEEzquez  waa  the  Yandyck  of  Madrid.  He  *  caught  the  high-bred 
look  of  the  Hidalgo,  hia  grave  demeanour  and  severe  costame,  with 
an  excellence  equal  to  his  Flemish  rival,  differing  only  in  degree ;  he 
WM  less  fortunate  in  model  Yandyck,  like  Zeuxis,  had  the  selection 
of  the  most  baauteons  forms,  faces,  and  apparel,  in  the  English  ooart 
of  Charles,  which  he  was  created  expressly  to  delineate,  wich  his 
dear,  sQvery,  and  tntnapsrent  tones,  hia  riegant  aristocratic  air,  thcea 
delicate  skins,  and  tapering  fingera  which  ore  nefer  seen  in  ooatae^ 
tawny  Spahi;  nor  did  Yelizqoea  ever  condescend  to  flatter  even 
royalty  : — honesty  was  hi*  policy. 

Courts  could  not  make  a  courtier  of  bis  practical  genius,  which  saw 
everything  as  it  really  was,  and  bis  hand,  that  obeyed  Ids  intelleot; 
gave  the  exact  form  aod  pressure :  he  rarely  refined.  He  did  not 
stoop  to  ooncfliate  and  woo  his  spectator.  Thus  even  when  diepleased 
with  repulsive  subjects,  we  submit  to  the  power  of  a  master-miad  dis- 
played in  the  representation. 

His  Infantes  are  often  boobj-foced,  and  his  Infantas  mealy ;  for  the 
royal  origjoals  were  made,  not  1^  him,  but  by  Nature's  journeymen ; 
stUl  tbey  are  real  belngB,  not  oonventional ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood, 
our  fdlow-oreatures,  and  with  them  tbmfore  we  sympathise.  Tbdr 
costume,  whether  of  the  court  or  the  chase,  is  equally  tm« ;  and  they 
wear  their  clothes  with  ease  and  fitness,  not  like  the  fancy  masque- 
rade of  am  imaginative  painter,  Stuck  on  a  stiff  lay-figure,  but  the 
ever;^-day  dresses  of  living  fiexible  bodies  underneath.  Yeldzqnes  was 
Itt&nor  to  Tandyok  in  representing  female  beauty ;  for  be  bad  not 
his  advantages :  the  Oriental  jealousy  of  the  Spaniud  revolted  at  uuj 
female  portrwture,  and  still  more  at  any  display  of  beauteous  form : 
the  rofal  ladies,  idmost  the  only  exception,  were  unworthy  models 
while  we  use  of  ronge  disfigured  their  faces,  and  the  eoormous  petti- 
coats masked  their  proportions.  Yel^zqnez  was  emphatically  a  man, 
and  the  painter  of  men.  He  was  aware  of  his  strength  and  weakness: 
his  grestesi  works — Las  Lanzas,  Lns  Bebidores — have  no  women  In 
them  whatever;  and  in  the  *  Hilsnderas,'  a  group  of  females,  he  has 
turned  ande  the  principal  head  in  the  foreground,  leaving  it,  like 
Timanthea,  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  He 
was  moreover  a  painter  only  of  the  visible  tangible  beinga  on  earth, 
not  the  mystical  glorified  spirits  of  heaven :  he  could  not  conceive  tha 
inconceivable,  nor  define  the  indefinite.  Be  required  to  touch  before 
he  oould  b^ere— a  folorum  for  bis  mighty  lever ;  he  twnld  not  eseapa 
ftom  humanity,  nor  soar  above  the  clouds :  ha  was  somewhat  deSdent 
in  '  creative  power : '  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  an  enthusiast ;  N'ature 
was  his  guide,  truth  bis  delight,  man  his  modeL  2io  Virgin  ever 
descended  into  hia  atudio ;  no  cherubs  hovered  around  his  pallet : 
he  did  not  work  for  priest  or  ecstatic  anchorite,  but  for  plumed  kings 
and  booted  knights ;  hence  the  neglect  and  partial  failure  of  his  hiAf 
and  mythologtcfd  jnotum— holy,  like  those  of  Caravoggio,  in  nothing 
but  name:  grunps  rather  of  low  life,  and  that  so  truly  painted,  as 
still  more  to  mar,  by  a  trratment  not  in  harmony  with  the  anbjeo^ 
the  elevated  sentiment :  hia  Mare  is  a  mere  porter ;  his  demi^od^ 
vulgar  QalliciiuiB;  his  Virgin,  a  Maritornes,  without  the  womanly 
tenderness  of  Murillo,  the  unspotted  loveliness  of  RafTaelle,  or  the 
serenity,  vnruffled  by  earthly  posaioDS,  of  the  antique.  Hs  rather 
lowered  heaven  to  evth,  than  raised  earth  to  heavau.  Bis  plotarea 
however  of  tiiis  class  are  very  few,  and  therein  is  bis  marked  dlSersnoe 
from  all  other  Spaoiih  artists,  wbo,  pointing  for  the  church,  com- 
paratively neglected  eventhing  but  the  religions  and  legendary. 

In  things  mortal  and  toucliiog  man  Vel^quez  was  more  than 
mortal :  he  is  perfect  throughout,  whether  painting  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  human,  animal,  or  natural  objects.  His  dugs 
are  equal  to  Suydecs ;  his  obargers  to  Rubens— they  know  their  rider. 
When  VeUzques  descended  from  heroes,  his  beggars  and  urchni 
rivalled  Murillo.  He  is  bv  &r  the  firat  londscape-patnter  of  Spain  i 
his  accnes  are  full  of  local  colour,  freshness  and  dayliglit,  whether 
verdurous  court-like  avenues  or  wild  rooky  solitudes :  his  historical 
pictures  are  pearls  of  great  price ;  never  were  knights  and  soldien  so 
painted  as  In  his  surrender  of  Breda. 

Hia  style  was  based  on  Herrera,  Caravaggia  lUbera,  and  Stan^od ; 
a  compound  of  all,  not  a  servile  imitation  of  any.  His  drawing  was 
admirable,  correct,  and  unconstrained ;  hia  mastery  over  his  materials 
unequalled ;  hia  colouring  was  clear  and  clean ;  he  seldom  used  mixed 
tints ;  he  painted  with  long  brushes,  and  often  as  coarsely  aa  floor- 
j  cloth ;  but  the  effects  when  seen  from  the  intended  distance  ware 
I  magical,  everything  coming  out  into  its  proper  place,  form,  a^d  tona> 
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Yet  no  mva  ttrb  ever  more  apariog  of  oolonr :  tie  hnsbuided  hill 
-wbitsa  end  eTen  bia  yellows,  vbioh  tell  up  Bparkling  like  gold  on  hia 
nndertooad  baolcgrouDds :  these,  eep6<nall7  in  bia  landscapea,  were 
cool  gnya,  skiei,  Knd  miaty  mornings — nature  seen  with  the  inter* 
Teation  of  air.  Hs  punted  whh  »  npid,  flowing,  and  eertidn  bnuh, 
with  that  ease,  the  teat  of  perfectioi,  that  abaence  of  art  and  effort^ 
which  miide  all  imagine  that  they  eould  do  the  same — until  they  tried, 
failed,  and  deapu»d.  The  reaulta  obtained  are  ao  true  to  nature, 
that  first  beboldera,  as  with  RaflaeUe  at  tbe  Vatican,  are  sometunes 
disappointed  t^at  there  is  nothing  more.  He  was  above  all  trioks. 
There  is  do  masking  poverty  of  hand  or  mind  under  meretricious 
glitter ;  all  ia  sober,  real,  and  sterling.  He  ooooaiTed  his  idea,  woAed 
urapidly  out,  taking  advantage  of  everything  as  It  turned  up,  correct- 
ing and  improving  aa  he  went  on,  knowing  what  bo  wanted  and — 
which  few  do — when  be  had  got  it:  then  he  left  off,  and  never 
frittered  away  his  breadth  of  emphatic  effect  by  auperfluous  finish  to 
mere  acceaaories ;  these  were  dashed  in  '  con  qnatro  botti  * — but  true, 
for  be  never  put  brush  to  oanvas  without  an  int<?ntion  and  meaning. 
Ho  painter  waa  ever  more  '  objective.'  There  ia  no  showing  off  of  the 
artist,  no  calling  attention  to  the  performer^s  dexterity :  his  mind  waa 
in  liis  auhject,  into  which  he  paaaed  bis  whole  soul;  loving  art  for 
itself,  without  one  disturbing  thought  of  self.  He  vraa  true  throu);b- 
out  to  Nature,  and  she  was  true  to  him,  and  has  rewarded  him  with 
immortality,  which  she  oonfen  only  on  tbosa  who  wordiip  with 
undivided  allegiance  ai  her  shrinei 

la  the  National  Gallery  are  two  lane  {dotuies  1^  Teliiqaas — 
'Philip  IV.  hunting  tbe  Wild  Boar,'  whleh  has  however  unfortunately 
been  extensively  repainted;  and  a 'Nativity,' known  as  'The  Manger;' 
neither  is  an  adequate  specimen  of  bis  pencil.  There  is  also  a 
picture,  called  *  A  Dead  Warrior/  or '  El  Orlando  Huerto,'  which  is 
aicribed  to  VeKiqae^  bnt  there  can  he  little  donbt  that  it  is  not 
by  him. 

VELLY,  PAUL-FRANCOIS,  a  Ttvaeh  hUoriao,  was  bom  at 
Cmpiy,  near  fieimi^  on  the  Mb  of  April  1709.  He  studied  in  tbe 
Jesuitr  College  at  Reims,  and  was  received  a  member  of  their  frater- 
nity in  1728.  tn  1740  he  quitted  the  sodety,  but  remained  on  a 
Mendly  footing  vrith  many  of  its  members.  His  first  publication — 
a  translation  of  Swift's  'History  of  John  Bull' — appeared  in  1753. 
In  1 T  65  he  published  two  volumes  of  a  '  Hifltory  of  France.'  Tbe  firat 
volume  brings  dovrn  the  namtive  to  the  death  ot  Charlemagne;  the 
second  to  tbe  death  of  Philippe  I.  <I108).  The  third  volnnio,  the 
preface  of  which  contAina  a  reply  to  the  oenanrea  pronounced  by 
critica  on  the  two  former  volumes,  reaches  to  tiie  death  of  Philippe- 
Augttste  in  1228.  The  three  following  volumee  contain  the  reigns  of 
Louis  Vm,  St.  Louis,  Rulippe  IIL,  and  Philippe-le-Bel.  TeUy  bad 
nearly  finlabed  tbe  eighth  volume,  when  he  died  of  tbe  bursting  of  a 
bloDd-veasel,  on  tiie  4th  of  September  17fi9.  He  was  of  a  Ml  habit 
of  body,  and  careless  of  his  be^th.  It  ia  not  known  whether  he  was 
in  eaay  or  atraitened  ciroumstaoeea ;  tiie  booksellers,  Besaint  and 
Saillant,  are  said  to  have  paid  him  1 600  francs  for  each  volume  of  his 
biatoiy.  A  12mo  edition  of  the  eight  volumes  of  Telly's  history  was 
published  by  the  same  booksellers  in  1761-62.  A  third  edition 
(1770-89},  in  15  vols.  4to,  oontains  a  continuation  by  Tillaret  to  the 
year  142& ;  and  by  Qamier  to  1564.  Thia  edition  sleo  containa  the 
'  Avant  Clovu '  of  Laureau,  and  a  Table  by  Bondonneao,  and  ia  accom- 
panied by  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  geographiod  atlas  in  two 
folio  volumes.  The  12mo  edition  (in  86  volumes)  wants  these  accom- 
paniments. Fantin  des  Odoards  has  compiled  a  continuation  of 
Qamier,  in  2S  vob;  ISmo.  Yelly's  style  ia  re^eotable,  though 
monotonoui.  Bis  narratiTe  betrays  but  a  slender  aoquaintsnoe  with 
the  original  SDurees  of  the  ancient  history  of  France.  He  confuses 
the  manners  of  different  eras,  and  retains  the  bad  custom  of 
putting  imaginary  speeches  into  the  months  of  historical  characters. 
Hie  history  appears  to  have  owed  its  temporary  snocesa  to  the  style 
being  better  and  more  modem  than  that  of  any  other  history  of 
EVanee  that  existed  at  tbe  time  when  he  pnUiBhed,  and  to  tbe  general 
remarlu  hiterspersed,  whioh  evince  oonsiderable  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  Hontesquiea. 

YE.NDOME,  DUOS  DE.  The  county  of  Tenddme  was  erected 
into  a  dukedom  by  Francis  I.  in  bvour  of  Charles  de  Bourl^on,  grand< 
father  of  Henri  iV.  In  tbe  person  of  the  latter  the  dukedom  of 
Vendfime,  along  with  the  other  Utlea  and  territories  of  that  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  was  united  to  the  erown.  The  history  of  the 
first  three  dukes  of  Yenddme  Is  part  of  the  history  cxF  the  families  of 
Bourbon  and  Navone,  The  dnkedom  of  Navarre  was  alienated  from 
tbe  crown  by  Henri  lY.  in  fiivour  of  his  illefptioMte  sons  by  Oabiielle 
d'lfatr^es,  Cesar  and  Alexander.  Thia  second  &mily  of  Yenddme 
became  extinct  in  1712,  and  the  peerage  again  lapsed  to  the  crown. 

The  dokea  of  Yend6me  of  the  second  family  are— CuAJt,  eldest 
son  of  Qabrielle  d'Bstr^  by  Henri  lY. ;  b<Bit  In  lS9i,  legitimated  la 
1698,  created  doke  of  YoidOme  la  1598.  In  1610  Henri  gave  the 
Duke  of  Yenddme  precedence  over  all  the  peers  of  Franoe,  except  tbe 
prinoea  of  the  blood.  After  the  death  of  Henri  the  duke  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  dlvcontented  nobles,  who  maintained  that  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIIL  with  a  Spanish  infanta  vras  incompatible  with 
the  good  of  tiie  state.  He  was  arrested  in  1614  by  ordm  of  the 
qubSDrmotber.  bnt  eacapsd  to  Us  government  of  Breti^ne,  and  took 
up  anu  agabut  tlie  oonri^   He  was  obliged,  hy  the  desertion  of  Ui 


tetainers,  to  submit  In  1622  he  rided  with  the  court  against  the 
Huguenots,  from  whom  he  took  Clerac.  He  defended  Montauban 
and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Hontpellier.  In  1626  he  waa  involved  by 
his  brother  in  a  conspii  aoy  against  Richelieu  :  for  this  be  waa  impri* 
aoned,  and  only  purchased  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  four  years  by 
revealing  everything  and  giving  up  his  government  of  Bretagaa  Tn 
1631  he  commanded  at  tbe  aiege  of  Lillo  tbe  volunteers  in  the  Dutch 
service.  In  1641  he  was  accused  of  having  conspired  to  poison 
Richelieu,  and  fled  to  England,  from  which  be  did  not  return  till 
after  the  death  of  the  oardinaL  In  1650  he  vras  appointed  governor 
of  Bu^undy.  He  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Ouienne,  and 
took  Bordeaux  from  the  malcontents  in  1653 ;  he  dispersed  and  put 
to  flight  tiie  Spaniah  fleet  before  Barcelona  in  1655 ;  be  was  soon  after 
forced  by  bia  growing  infirmities  to  retire  from  active  service,  but 
survived  till  Oetol>er  1665,  when  be  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventy-6rBt 
year.  Some  letters  of  Cetor  duke  of  Venddme,  relating  to  the  dis- 
turbanoes  in  Brittany,  were  published  in  1614,  By  hia  marriage  with 
Fran$oise  de  Lorraine  (to  whom  he  was  affianced  in  1698),  he  had 
three  children — 1,  Louia,  who  aueoeeded  him;  2,  Fran{|oi^  created 
dake  of  Beaufort ;  and  EUnbeth,  married  to  ChariM  Amsdeus  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Alexahder,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  bom  in  1698,  and  legitimated  ia 
1699,  on  which  occasion  he  received,  like  his  brother,  the  rank  and 
title  of  Duke  of  Venddme.  He  was  admitted  a  knight  of  Malta,  and 
in  1612,  fearing  the  enmity  of  tbe  Marshal  d'Ancre,  be  took  refuge  in 
the  ialatid.  lo  1618  he  was  oreated  grand-prior  of  the  order  in  France. 
In  the  qnarrd  between  Louis  XIIL  and  his  mother,  the  grand-prior 
embraced  the  party  of  the  queen ;  but  in  1622  he  served  tbe  king 
against  tbe  Huguenots.  He  was  arrested,  along  vitb  hia  brother,  for 
conspiring  gainst  Richelieu,  on  the  18th  of  June  1626,  and  died  in 
prison  on  the  8th  of  Fehmary  1629,  not  without  suspi(»on  of  poison. 

LoniB,  son  of  Ceear,  was  called  Duke  of  Merccsur  during  the  life- 
time of  h^  father.  He  was  bora  in  1612 ;  made  his  firat  easay  of 
snns  in  the  oampugn  in  Ficardy,  in  which  Ixniia  XIII.  commanded  in 
peraon ;  served  under  hia  father  at  the  siege  of  LiUo ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  degea  of  Hesdin  and  Arras,  and  was  wounded  in  tbe 
attack  upon  the  French  lines  on  the  2nd  of  August  1640.  He 
returned  to  France  after  tbe  death  of  Richelieu;  raised  io  1649  tbe 
cavalry  regiment  of  Meroceur ;  waa  appointed  viceroy  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in  Catalonia,  but  not  being  properly 
supported  by  the  minister,  resigned  in  disgust.  He  made  his  peaoa 
with  the  court  in  1651,  when  he  married  Laura  Hanciui,  the  elder  of 
Mazarin'a  niecea.  On  his  restoration  to  favour  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Provence ;  in  1656  he  was  appointed,  in  oo^junc^on  with 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  to  command  the  army  of  Lombardy,  His  wife 
dying  in  t^e  oouree  of  that  year,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  in  1667 
was  oreated  a  cardinal.  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate  d  Latere 
in  France.  Cardinal  IjOuIs,  duke  of  Venddme,  died  at  Aiz-en-Provenoe 
in  1669.  By  bis  wife  Laura  Maoeini  he  had  two  children — 1,  Louia 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  him;  2,  Philippe,  also  called  duke  of  Yeoddme^ 
grand-prior  of  the  order  of  Malta  in  France. 

LoDis  JosEFH,  bom  in  1664,  was  known  previouB  to  bis  father's 
death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Fentbiivrft  UU  edncatioo  was  neg- 
lected. He  made  his  first  campaign  in  Holland  in  the  suite  of 
Louis  XIY.  in  1672;  He  aerved  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Turenne^ 
and  was  wounded  in  the  combat  of  Altenbeim  during  the  retreat  of 
tbe  French  army,  which  followed  the  death  of  that  commander.  He 
was  created  brigadier  in  1677,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Flonden 
under  tbe  Uar^ohal  de  Creqoi.  After  the  peace  of  Kimuegen  the 
Duke  of  Yenddme  retired  to  his  oastle  of  Aaet,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  pleasure.  Zn  1681  1m  wbs  nominated  to  the  government  of 
Provence,  and  refnaed  to  aeoept  tbe  money  which  tbe  states  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  every  new  governor.  He  waa  created 
lieutenant-general  in  1688,  and  distinguiahed  himself  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding campaigns,  in  particular  at  tiie  sieges  of  Mens  SJid  Namur, 
and  the  con*bats  of  Lease  and  Steinkerqne.  In  1603  he  waa  sent  to 
Italy,  whn'o  Catinat  commanded  in  ohief.  Ia  1695  he  was  appointed 
to  au-^oeed  ^1  Toilles  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Catalonia.  He 
raised  the  n^gv  of  Palamos,  invested  Barcelona,  defeated  by  a  [ffompt 
and  InUliant  attack  the  army  under  Velasco  which  was  marching 
to  releiLW  the  city,  and  received  its  capitulation  on  the  10th  of  Auguat 
1696.  These  victories  paved  the  way  to  the  peaoe  of  Ryswiok,  after 
wbiA  YendAma  hastened  baek  to  Anet  and  its  Uoantions  and  not 
very  refined  pleaanres.  Be  was  mused  tnm  bts  ioaetivity  by  the 
Spaniah  War  of  Succession.  He  vrea  sent  to  Italy  to  repair  the  mis- 
takes of  Yilleroi  In  Italy  he  was  joined  by  FhiUp  V.  with  a  strong 
force  from  Naples.  The  united  troops  far  outnumbered  the  Impe- 
rialists ;  hot  the  inferior  force  waa  oommanded  l>y  Prince  Eugene; 
Yenddme  opened  the  campaign  with  spirit :  he  discomfited  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Anibian  army  at  Ustiano,  and  again  at  Yittorii^  and 
tidssd  the  Uookade  of  Msntna.  Bnt  bis  baUtnal  indolenoe  aoon 
resumed  its  empire,  end  bis  army  was  sarprised  at  Luzara  on  tbe  15th 
of  August  1702,  in  tbe  act  of  encamping,  by  the  forces  of  Prinoe 
Eugene.  Yenddme's  presence  of  mind  and  the  impetuous  courage  of 
his  army  ao  far  redeemed  his  fault  that  tbe  victory  remained  undecided. 
Philip  Y.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  uid,Yenddme  w;^^  the 
unitwl  army  penetrated  into_TyKpl..wbei9.  hefdefe 
on  seTeral  oecwdons.  From 
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tha  defsction  of  the  Doke  of  SKtay.  He  obtained  sevenl  adnintages 
over  that  prince ;  but  on  the  16tii  of  August  1706  he  again  found 
himaelf — and  again  by  surprise — in  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugeoe  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Adda  near  Cauano.  Here,  aa  at  Lnzara,  VendAme'i 
preMoce  of  mind  and  the  bravery  of  his  anuF  retrieved  bit  negligence. 
In  1708  Vandfime  was  sent  to  Boptnede  Villeroi  in  Holland,  who  bad 
been  as  unancoeeafnl  in  that  couutiy  aa  in  Italy. 

The  repatation  of  Venddme  was  obsonred  bjr  the  dieastrous  defeat 
of  Oudenarde.  In  his  dafenoo  it  may  be  said ihat  he  bad  been  recently 
placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  army  broken  up  and  dispirited  by  the  defeat 
of  Ramilies ;  that  the  country  was  new  to  him ;  and  that  his  opponents 
were  Marlborough  and  Kugenflk  But  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these  disadvantage!^  it  aeema  now  to  be  mneraUy  admitted 
tiut  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  between  tiieDnke  ctf  Borgundy 
and  TendOma  was  a  main  cause  of  the  loaa  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde, 
and  that  the  faalt  was  VeDdOme'a.  Uh  previoaa  reputation,  and  tbe 
partisan  apirit  ic  which  the  question  was  canvassed  in  France,  enabled 
Vcnd6me  to  escape  with  leas  disgrace  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  1710,  Philip  v.,  driven  from  his  capital,  and  mindful  of  the 
battle  of  Luaara,  implored  tbeaiaiatanceofhistddgenemL  LoulsXIV. 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  the  duke  to  Spain.  Tbe  defeated  aod  dia- 
baoded  soldiers  of  Spain  rallied  ronnd  bim  from  all  parts  of  the  king* 
dom ;  tlie  imperial  army  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Madrid ;  and  on  the 
Srd  of  December  1710  Tenddme  restored  Philip  in  triumph  to  his 
capital  Tbe  king  and  his  general  quitted  Madrid  again  in  three  days, 
overtook  the  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  Stanhope^  with  fonr 
thousand  loldien,  to  aonraader  at  fiiitnaU.  Thia  advantage  wai  fd- 
lowed  by  the  well-disputed  battle  of  yi]la-'^^cioBa,  in  wbioh  Stahrem- 
berg  was,  after  an  obstinate  conteat,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return 
to  Madrid,  Philip  raised  Venddme  to  an  equality  with  tbe  priaoos  of 
the  blood,  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  as  honours  npon 
him,  bad  not  Vend6me  steadily  refoaed  to  accept  it.  Some  corps  of 
insurgenta  who  still  held  out  for  Austria  having  occasioned  disquiet  in 
Oatalouia  in  the  early  part  of  1713,  Venddme  repaired  to  that  province 
to  tread  out  theae  last  sparks  of  internal  war.  While  thna  engaged, 
he  died  suddenly  at  Tignaroz  on  tbe  11th  of  Jnne^ 

yend6me  possessed  no  small  share  of  the  genina,  bravery,  and  good- 
humour  of  bis  grandfather ;  but  tbese  virtues  were  shaded  by  more 
than  that  prince's  voluptuousness,  and  a  besetting  indolenoe  whioh 
was  no  part  of  tbe  obaraoter  of  Henri  IV.  He  married^  in  1710, 
Sfarie-Anne  of  Bonrbon-Cond^  who  survived  him  nz  years.  There 
waa  no  Isane  by  this  marrii^  The  younger  brother  <tf  LouisJotepfa 
having  entered  tbe  order  of  Halta,  the  duke'a  eatatea  at  his  death 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

Philippe,  younger  brother  of  tbe  preoeding,  the  last  of  his  fsunily 
who  bore  the  title  of  Dnke  of  Venddme,  was  bom  on  the  28rd  of 
August  1665.  He  was  received,  while  yet  a  obild,  into  the  order  of 
Malta,  in  which  he  eventually  roae  to  tbe  rank  of  grand-prior,  and 
made  his  Srat  campaign  under  his  nnd^  the  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  in  the 
ranks  of  tiie  Venetian  army,  in  Candia,  in  1669.  Ha  accompanied  his 
brother  in  all  hia  campaignSf  and  waa  looked  upon  aa  a  distinguished 
soldier  till  tbe  battle  of  Cassano  in  1706.  Hia  inactivity  was  the  cause 
of  the  French  troops  being  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Austriana 
For  this  misconduot  he  was  deprived  of  all  bis  bene&cee,  and  retired 
to  Rom^  where  he  anbriated  on  a  poidon  allowed  bim  by  Louia  XIV. 
After  an  exile  of  five  jeaia  he  was  allowed  to  retnm  to  Frano^  and 
reinstated  in  his  beoeficea.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple^  and 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  In  171S  he  went  to  Halta  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  assembled  to  repel  an  attack  apprehended  from 
tbe  Turka  The  attack  was  not  made,  and  the  grand-prior  returned  to 
the  Temple,  where  he  died  on  tbe  24th  of  January  1727.  Hia  mind 
waa  mon  oultivated  than  that  ot  hia  Inother :  he  tud  a  taate  for  litera- 
ture and  tbe  arts,  and  patronised  their  profesBOiaL  In  other  respecta 
there  was  a  great  reeamblanoe  between  the  eharaetert  of  tha  broUiei* ; 
both  were  brave  and  both  were  disaipated.  Tha  grand-prior  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  licentionsneis  in  the  licentious  times  of  tbe  regency. 

VENEZIA'NO,  AOOSTI'NO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Italian  en^vera,  was,  as  his  name  Implies  a  native  of  Venice, 
bat  tbe  date  of  hie  birth  Is  not  known ;  he  was  however  bom  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  eentury.  He  ia  called  tin  Angnatlnua  de  ICusis,  and 
on  his  celebrated  print  of  the  Skeletons  be  hsa  signed  himself  Augus- 
Unns  Vaoetus  de  Musis ;  bis  family  name  was  probably  Musi. 
Agoetino  was  the  soholar  of  Marcantonio  Baimondi,  for  whom,  in 
coojnuction  with  Marco  di  Ravenna,  be  engraved  many  worka  at 
BoDSi  chiefly  after  Bafbelle :  he  remained  with  Marcantonio  until 
the  death  c£  BafEaelle  in  lfi20,  when  he  wrafced  for  bimadt  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  alb^Ecetber  with  Maroantonio  from  the  first 
time  that  he  engraved,  nor  la  it  anywhere  stated  that  be  was  first 
instructed  by  him ;  he  may  have  joined  him  at  Borne  in  the  year 
1616,  aftfT  he  engraved  a  plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  bo  dis- 
pleased that  painter  that  be  determined  upon  not  allowing  any  more 
of  bis  pictures  to  be  engraved.  This  prinl^  of  which  there  ia  an 
imprasaion  in  the  &ttish  Muoenm,  represents  a  Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Angels :  it  is  perfectly  flat  and  extremely  hard  in  ontUns,  and  it  ia 
not  at  all  surprisiog  that  Andrsa  del  Sarto  should  have  been  diss&tiafied 
with  such  a  produotion.  There  are  prints  msrked  with  Agostino's 
initials  A.  V.,  bearing  dates  from  lfi09  to  16SS;  they  areraeouted 
mndi  In  Hie  sljle  of  the  prints  of  Uareantoaio^  hut  sn  very  infbrfor 
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in  design  and  in  dliaroscnro.  Agostino's  oatllne  Is  ganeraUy  very 
hard,  and  bis  obiaroacnro  bod;  be  was  inferior  also  to  ilaxeo  di 
Ravenna  in  design,  and  to  Bonasoni  in  obiarosouro.  He  wa^  according 
to  Strutt,  the  fint  who  bad  recourse  to  stipple  engraving.  Hi«  prints 
are  not  few,  yet  not  numerous ;  they  were  often  copied,  and  bis 
plates  retouched,  and  original  impreaaione  are  very  scarce.  His  poi^ 
traits  are  superior  to  his  other  pieces.  The  following  are  among  hia 
beat  works :— largo  portrwte  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  Francis  L  of  France, 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and  Barbanwa  of  Tunis,  all  flnely-drawn 
heads,  and  full  of  character:  there  are  impreasiona  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Israelites  gathering  the  Kanna,  after  RafTaelle,  sup- 
p(»ed  by  some  to  have  been  oommenoed  by  Marcantonio,  on  account 
of  the  ontlines  hnog  better  drawn  than  in  tha  m^ority  of  Agostiao 
Venedano's  fignres.  The  Four  Evangelists,  and  a  Nativity  after  Juiio 
Romano :  the  Nativity,  which  is  dated  1531,  is  one  of  tbu  engraver's 
best  prints  aa  regards  chioroscnro ;  in  drawing  it  is  not  good,  but  he 
engraved  also  aDier  Julio  Romano  a  Hercules  strangling  tbe  Serpents, 
which  is  very  finely  drawn.  The  large  print  of  tbe  Skeletons  or 
Buryiiig-place,  after  Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  Agostino's  masterpiece :  it 
oontajns  many  emaciated  figures,  two  skeletons,  and  a  Sgure  of  Death 
holding  a  book ;  be  has  ma»ed  it  with  his  name  ia  full,  "  Auguatinus 
VenetuB  de  Musia.  Faoiebat  1518."  He  engraved  alto,  after  Buidi< 
nelli,  a  Cleopatra,  and  a  Mossaore  of  tbe  Innocents,  which  according 
to  Vasari  was  the  largest  plate  that  had  been  then  engraved;  an 
interesting  plate  of  the  School  of  Baoi^o  Bandiaelli  at  Rome,  marked 
"Aoademia  di  Baccbio  Brandb.  in  Roma,  in  Inogo  detto  Belvidore. 
1531.  A.  V.;'  part  of  Michel  Angelo'a  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  colled  the 
Climbers;  and  a  group  from  Ragle's  School  of  Athens,  fie 
engraved  many  plates  after  Rafiaelle,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
indifierent ;  Vasari  says  that  Agostino  and  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved 
nearly  all  tbe  designs  of  Rafiaelle.  Agostino  copied  also  on  copper 
some  of  the  wood-ciits  of  Albert  Diirer :  there  is  one  in  the  British 
Museum  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Agostino  has  perfectly 
preserved  the  character  <^  the  original,  and  yet  has  produced  a 
much  more  elegant  work  aa  regards  execution.  There  is  iu  the 
British  Museum  a  very  good  collection  of  the  works  of  Agostino 
Venemno.    Nothing  is  known  of  Agostino  aft<^r  ITifiG. 

VENEZIA'NO,  ANTO'NIO,  one  of  the  beat  lUIian  painters  of  the 
14th  oentnry,  vras  bom,  accordiog  to  Vasari,  at  Venice,  in  about  1309, 
although  Baldinuooi  has  concluded  from  certain  documents  that  be 
was  a  Florentine^  He  studied  with  Angelo  Gaddi  at  Florence,  and 
acquired  hia  style  of  painting.  After  living  some  time  in  Florence 
be  returned  to  Venice,  and  waa  employed  by  the  Signory  to  paint  one 
of  the  walla  of  the  oouncil-hall  in  fresco,  which  he  did  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  but  owing  to  tbe  infiuence  of  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  bis  contemporaries  he  was  not  properly  rewarded  for  his  work,  and 
he  left  Venice  in  disgust.  He  returned  to  Florenoe,  and  executed 
some  very  good  works  there  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito  and 
other  places,  but  they  are  all  now  deataiyed.  From  Florenoe  he  was 
invited  to  Pisa,  to  complete  the  seriea  of  the  life  of  San  Ronieri,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Simone  Memmi. 
Antonio's  freecoes  in  tbe  Campo  Santo  are,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Vasnri, 
the  best  paintings  there;  tbe  worka  of  Booozzo  Oozzoli  were  exectited 
later.  Vasari  praises  the  purity  of  his  colouring,  which  he  part^ 
attributea  to  hia  never  retonohing  his  worka  when  dry.  He  returned 
egain  to  Florence,  and  painted  in  the  Tmre  degli  Agli  an  Adoration  of 
rae  Kiaga^  aDead  Christ  and  a  Last  Judgment  but  they  have  all  now 
perished.  In  later  life  he  turned  {diyaician,  and  Vasari  aays  that  be 
acquired  as  great  reputation  in  one  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  died 
of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1384,  according  to  Vasari,  but  from 
documents  quoted  by  the  Florentine  editors,  he  must  have  been  olive  at 
Pisa  in  1388.  Oherardo  Stoniini  and  I^o  Uccelln  were  his  scholars. 

Vaaari  praises  the  t^iarosenro  of  Antonio^  and  seems  to  have  con* 
sidered  him  the  best  in  this  respect  of  his  time.  His  design  was  also 
oorrect  and  graceful,  and  he  waa  distioguiahed  likewise  for  the  dioice 
of  hia  attitudes  and  for  the  truth  and  variety  of  his  expraasion. 

VEMEZIA'NO,  DOME'NICO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  tbe  16tb 
century,  whose  melancholy  fate  ia  recorded  by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of 
tbe  infamous  Castagni^  as  be  is  called.  He  was  bom  at  Venice,  about 
1410,  acquired  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  from  Antonello  of  Messina, 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  several  parte  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Perugia,  and  was  invited  to  Florence,  where  ha  was  employed  in 
various  places,  and  also,  together  with  Andrea  del  Castagno,  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Noova.  Castagno,  who  could  not  paint  in  oil, 
waa  jealous  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  Domeoico,  and,  aays  Vasari, 
made  up  his  mind  to  gst  rid  of  bim.  He  however  pretaided  to  have 
a  great  eateem  for  him,  and  he  eonrted  hia  frtendahip,  which  he  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring,  as  Domenico  waa  a  very  aimple  man. 
Domenioo  became  strongly  attwjbed  to  Castagno  and  taoght  him  bis 
method  of  painting  in  oil ;  and  they  spent  their  evenings  generally 
together  and  appMred  to  be  sincere  friends;  Domenico  was  fond  ot 
music,  and  waa  a  good  performer  on  tbe  lute.  As  the  works  advanced 
the  jaaloniy  of  Csatagno  increased,  for  though  a  better  draughtsman 
than  Domenioo,  be  was  inferior  in  oolonring.  Tbe  vrorka  of  Domenico 
attncted  too  much  attention  to  please  Castagno,  and  he  determined  to 
put  bia  malicious  design  into  ezeootion.  Upon  a  summer's  evening; 
about  the  year  1464t  Domenico  went  out  aa  osoal'With  liis  Inte  from 
hia  work  in  SHlta  Maria  Knov^  "gi^itf^ft/^E^VOegW 
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him,  nixing  tiwt  ha  itill  wiihed  to  vorfc.  Howerer,  u  booq  as 
Domeaioo  was  gone,  h«- started  by  tnother  route,  waylaid  htm,  killed  , 
him  by  strikinK  him  oa  the  head  vith  a  piece  of  lead,  and  returned 
immediately  afterwards  to  hia  work,  as  Domenico  bad  left  him,  where 
he  was  found  by  those  who  came  to  tell  him  of  the  accideot,  Castagno 
accompanied  them  to  the  epol,  before  Domenico  was  quite  dead,  and 
the  murdered  man  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  hie  murderer,  who 
pretended  to  be  deeply  afflicted.  It  ahould  be  mentioned  that  these 
facta  depend  apparently  entirely  ^upon  a  reported  confession  of  Caa- 
tagno  on  his  death-bed.  Domenico  waa  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  he  waa  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Nuom  His  worka  in  this 
church  were  nerer  completed,  and  they  have  now  long  eiuee  been 
destroyed,  bat  there  ia  atill  a  picture  by  him  in  Sauta  Lucia  de' 
Magiioli.  He  excelled  in  colonriog  and  in  pei-spective :  in  fore- 
shortening he  waa  very  skilfal,  and  good  also  in  design. 

{Viiaari,  r»W  (le*  PittoH,  &c;  Lanzi,  Storla  Pittorica,  &0.) 

VENIE'RO,  DOME'NICO,  waa  bom  at  Venice  in  1517,  of  a  patri- 
cian family.  He  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
poetry ;  and  vaa  a  friend  of  Bembo  and  other  learned  contempora- 
xKi.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  be  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  disease 
which  rendered  bim  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  Con&ned  to  his 
apartmenta  for  many  yean,  be  found  comfort  in  the  aooiety  of  learned 
men,  who  resorted  uiitfaer  to  convene,  debate,  and  compose  extempore 
poetry.  These  meetings  were  the  origin  of  the  '  Aoademia  Yeneztana,' 
instituted  in  1558,  of  which  Yeniero,  Federieo  Badoaro,  and  Fulo 
Afanuzto  were  the  leadint;  members. 

Yeniero  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  lively  con- 
ceptions and  power  of  expresaion : — '  Kims  di  Domenico  Veuiero  Sena- 
tors Veueziano  roccolte  ed  illustrate  dalL'  Abate  Pier  Antonio  Seraasi/ 
Bergamo,  1751,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Yeniero  however 
indul|;ed  at  times  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  and  conceits.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  fit  st  to  introduce  acrostics  into  Italian  poetry.  He  trans- 
lated several  Odes  of  Horace,  which  ware  published  by  Narduccl, 
together  with  translations  from  the  aame  Boman  writer  hy  Annibal 
Cato,  Trissino,  Qiulio  Cavalcanti,  and  othera:  'Odi  Diverse  di  Orazio 
Tolgarizaate  da  alonni  nobilissimi  logegni/  Yeaux^  4U>,  1605,  a  very 
rare  edition. 

Yeniero  died  in  1582.  His  ]>rother  Lorenzo  was  a  friend  of  Fietro 
Aretino,  and  like  him  wrote  obsoene  compositions.  Klaffeo  Yeniero, 
sun  of  Lorenzo,  bom  at  Venice  in  1550,  was  an  olcgant  poet  both  in 
tbe  Italian  language  and  in  hia  nati?e  Venetian  dialecb  His  Venetian 
poeins  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  and  very  free,  although  the  author  held 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  which  he  obtained  at  an  early  age 
through  family  and  personal  interrst,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  resided  in  his  cee.  He  died  in  1586,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-sir 
J  ears.  Among  bis  Venetian  poems,  one  of  the  most  successful  was  a 
canzone  entitled  *  La  Strazzusa,'  or  '  The  Ragged  Beauty,'  which  is  a 
very  humorous  parody  of  one  of  Petrarch's  can^oniin  praise  of  Laura. 
There  is  a  very  obscene  poem  entitled  *  La  Zaffeta,'  falsely  attributed 
to  MofTeo  Yenit.ro,  but  which  was  published  in  1531,  long  before  he 
was  born,  and,  it  appears,  by  bis  father  Lorenzo.  (Qamba,  *Col- 
Iflzione  di  Poeti  Antichi  nel  Dialetto  Veneziano;'  Haym,  *  Biblioteca 
Italiana.")  Tbe  Italian  poems  of  Maff<iO  and  bis  brother  Lnigi  have 
bi'cu  inserted  in  the  edition  of  the  poems  of  their  uncle  Domenico. 
(TiraboBcbi, '  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiona.') 

YEKUSTI,  MARCELLO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  at  Mantua,  ab  Kit  the  year  1515.  He  studied  in  Rome 
under  Perino  del  Vaga,  for  whom  he  exeouted  many  works.  Ho 
was  selected  by  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  a  small  copy  in  oil  of  hia  Last 
Jndizment,  in  tbe  Sistine  Chapel,  for  the  Cardinal  Fameee,  and  he 
executed  it  so  entirely  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  Uichel  Angelo,  that  he 
gave  bim  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent  picture  of  the 
lAst  Judgment  is  now  in  the  Rojol  Museum  at  Naples :  there  ia  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Aguado  Collection  at  Paris,  Yenusti  painted  many 
pictures  for  varioua  churches  in  Rome ;  Baglione  hai  given  a  long  list 
of  bis  works :  but  he  acquired  a  greater  reputation  by  his  pictures 
from  the  desiifus  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  died  at  Flu'eoce^  ia  the 
pontificate  of  Qr*'gory  XIU.  {1572-1585.) 

*  VKUDI,  QIUStlFFli),  is  the  most  popular  Italian  composer  of  the 
day,  though  his  popularity  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  an  ephemeral 
description.  The  ocourrences  of  his  life  have  been  without  interest^ 
as  they  have  not  been  recorded  by  any  biographer  ;  bis  name  being 
known  only  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  Italian  operas,  rapidly  pro- 
duced within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  ntteaded  with  a  degree  of 
BQccesa  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  Italian 
school,  and  the  total  absence  of  oompetition;  for  Verdl,  such  as  he  is, 
has  the  field  entirely  to  himself.  He  is  the  last  reinnant  of  the  once 
splendid  race  of  Italian  muaicians,  and  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
nv^L  Among  hia  numerous  operaa  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
as  possessed  of  tho  greatest  merit,  and  the  most  generally  known : — 
The  '  Louibardi,'  '  Eraani,'  the  '  Due  Foscari,'  '  Nabucodonasaar,'  or 
'Nabuco'  (performed  in  England  under  the  title  of  'Jiino"),  'Rigo- 
letto,'  the  '  Trovatore,'  and  the  '  Ttaviata.'  From  his  productions  it 
may  easily  be  gathered  that  Verdi*a  musical  education  hai  been  slight. 
Ihf.y  show  tbe  natural  vein  of  melody  with  which  tbe  Italians  are  pre- 
eminently gifted ;  but  they  aloo  betray  great  poverty  in  the  resources 
of  art  He  is  a  shallow  oontrapuntiat,  and  hi  nis  use  of  the  orchestra 
he  endeavours,  by  iuordiDate  use  of  the  most  noisy  instruments,  to 
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make  up  for  the  want  of  the  varied  and  delicate  combinationa  whioli 
we  find  In  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Rossini.  Even  in  his  melody  he 
has  sacrificed  the  smooth  and  graceful  style  of  tbe  older  Italian  masten 
to  a  loud,  violent,  exaggerated  manner;  and  many  siugers  of  the  day 
have  learned  by  Bad  experience  that  of  all  the  music  of  the  Italian 
stage  Verdi's  Is  the  most  destructive  to  the  vocal  powers.  It  is  impos- 
sible, nevertheleas,  that  so  much  popularity  could  be  gained  without  a 
certain  amount  of  merit  In  addition  to  Verdi's  gift  of  melody  be  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect;  and  be  has  genendly  been 
happy  in  the  subjects  of  his  pieces,  most  of  which  are  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  deeply  tragic.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  however 
defective  bis  education  seems  to  have  been,  he  baa  made  progress  as  an 
artist  by  the  cultivation  of  hts  art  Uis  latest  works  are  his  best;  ar  d 
in  '  Rigoletto '  and  tbe  *  Trovatore '  there  are  scenes  of  concerted  luusia 
constrncted  viUi  a  degree  of  skill  of  which  hie  earlier  compositions 
ahow  no  traoo.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  prcaent  vogue  of 
Verdi's  operas,  no  aoiind  critio  has  ever  esteemed  him  a  groat  muKicion, 
or  even  raised  him  to  tbe  level  of  Bellini  and  Donisetti,  hia  immediate 
predecessors. 

VEKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  English  military  com- 
mander in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  waa  bom  in  1554.  Hin  f^ither,  of 
whose  four  sons  he  was  the  second,  was  Ghofirey  de  Vere,  third  B»n  of. 
John  da  Vere,  fifteenth  carl  of  Oxford ;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hardekyn  of  Colchester.  Of  the  Gist  thirty 
years  of  his  life  nothing  appears  to  be  known  :  he  began  his  career  of 
active  service  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  force  sent,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Earl  of  Leiooster,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1585.  Here  he  soon  mode  bimsrlf  conspicuous 
both  for  bravery  and  oonduet;  and  he  had  a  leading  part  In  most  of 
the  chief  passages  of  the  war  between  tbe  Datoh  and  tbe  Siiauiarda 
throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  In  1587  he  was  one  of  the  defen- 
ders of  the  town  of  Sluys  against  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  how- 
ever the  place  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender.  In  158S  he  «aa 
one  of  the  garrison  who  succeesfully  defended  Bergen-op-Zoom  against 
the  same  assailant ;  and  for  bis  services  on  this  occasion  be  was 
knighted  bj  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded  Leicester  in  the 
command  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In  1589,  being  put  in  oommand 
of  a  small  corps  of  six  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  end  left  to  defeud 
tbe  late  of  Bommel  against  Count  Mansfeldt,  be  so  strengthened  the 
place  by  his  active  and  judicious  measures,  that  the  enemy,  though  in 
great  force,  retired  without  attacking  it.  The  same  year  he  twice 
threw  a  aupply  of  provisions,  and  the  second  time  also  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troopi^  into  the  town  of  Berg,  while  besieged  by  the  Marquis 
of  Warrenbon.  In  tbe  latter  of  these  attempts  he  nearly  lo^t  bis  life 
in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  his  horse  having  been 
killed  by  a  pike,  fell  upon  him,  and  he  received  several  thrnsta  and 
hurts  before  he  oould  ne  extricated.  In  1590  be  in  like  manner 
relieved  the  castle  of  Litkeuhooven ;  and  in  the  same  yeur  he  recap- 
tured the  town  of  Burick.  His  services  in  1591  were,  the  surprise  of 
a  fort  near  Zutphen,  which  materially  faciKtated  the  reduction  of  that 
town ;  the  important  Bsaistance  whioh  he  rendered  Count  Maurice  at 
the  liege  of  Deventer;  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  signal  discomfiture 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  before  Knoiizenburg  fort,  near  Kimeguen, 
whioh  ia  stated  to  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  his  management 
and  exertions.  In  1592  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Z/eominster ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  nevertheless  in  the  service  of  tbe  States  of  Holland,  although 
it  docs  not  appear  how  he  was  employed  for  the  next  thn  e  or  four 
years.  AVhen  the  first  expedition  against  Cadiz  was  resolved  upou,  in 
the  beginning  of  1596,  Sir  Francis  Vere  wa^^  sent  for  to  England,  and 
thence  despatched  back  immediately  to  intimate  the  design  to  the 
States ;  and  having  then  joined  the  expedition  aa  one  of  the  eom- 
mandera  of  the  land  forceu,  and  one  of  tbe  council  of  war  appointed 
to  advise  the  oommanders- in- chief.  Lords  Essex  ao<t  Howard  of 
Effingham,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  both  in  the  action  with 
the  Spunish  fleet,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  in  tbe  succes-ful  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Cadiz  two  days  after.  Tho  latter  part  of  this  yew 
bo  spent  in  England ;  but  ia  the  beginning  of  15E>7  we  fiud  bim  again 
in  HoUand,  where  he  and  Sir  Robert  Stitoey  commanded  the  English 
auxiliaries  in  tbo  engagement  near  Tumhout  on  the  24th  of  January, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Count 
Maurice.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  again  accompanied  his 
patron  tbe  Earl  of  Es^ex  on  his  second  esiteditinn  against  Spain, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result;  and  after  his  return  home  he 
recc-ived  from  the  queen  the  government  of  Briel  (tbe  Brill),  which 
was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns,  as  they  were  called,  given  up  .for  a 
time  by  the  Dutch  to  their  EDglish  allies.  He  also  held  under  the 
States  the  command  of  the  English  troops  in  the  service  of  Holland ; 
and  although  be  redded  principally  at  his  government  he  made 
repeated  visits  to  England,  and  both  attended  at  court  and  waa 
occatsionally  employed  in  negociatin;;  affairs  of  state  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Dutch  government  In  Au^'ust  1599,  when  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion was  apprehended,  he  was  sent  for  home  in  great  haste,  and  con- 
stituted lord-marahol ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  make  him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  appears  to  have  been  per- 
sonally a  favourita  of  Elizabeth,  and  Essex  al^o  Eecms  to  have  been 
hia  steady  friend,  although  he  himself  imaginedr^£t  onethneg;^he 
had  not  been  well  used  by  that[9(^g^g^^£30'€^^T@'°° 
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himaelf  the  rivalry  aod  jealousy  of  Raleigh  and  the  enmity  of 
Burleigh.  la  1600  he  wu  joined  with  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau  and 
Count  Solmee  in  the  command  of  the  army  which  the  Dutch  aent  into 
Plandan ;  and  to  his  exertions  was  principally  owing  a  great  victory 
obtained  over  the  Spaniards,  near  Nleuport,  on  the  £th  of  July.  Sir 
FraDi-ie  received  two  shots  in  the  thigh  in  this  batlls ;  but  he  ^pt 
the  field  till  hie  horse  feU  dead  under  him,  vhen  he  was  with  di&- 
culty  rescued.  The  following  year,  on  the  Archduke  Albert  sitting 
down  before  Oeteud,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  1^000  man,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  States  general  of  all  their  forces  in  and  about  that 
Important  place,  and  iounsdiatt^ly  threw  himseU  into  the  beleaguerod 
town.  Here,  with  very  iaadequate  resources,  be  held  out  for  about 
•ight  months,  having  sucoeeded  in  repelling  a  general  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  the  7th  of  January  1602 ;  and  then,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
ho  resigned  his  government  to  Frederick  Dorp,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  States  to  ancceed  him.  Ostsnd  oapitulated  at  last  in  1601, 
wtertbe  liege  had  lasted  more  than  three  years  and  three  montlu, 
and  bad  coat  tiie  lives.  It  has  been  assBrte<^  of  above  100,000  men. 
Hia  defence  of  Ostend,  in  the  course  of  which  be  had  received  awound 
in  the  head  by  the  aooidental  bunting  of  a  cannon,  was  Vere*a  last 
service.  Ue  was  reappointed  to  the  government  of  the  Brill  on  the 
accession  of  King  James;  and  ha  died  in  England  on  the  28th  of 
August  1608.  He  is  etyled  Qoveroor  both  of  the  Brill  and  of  Ports- 
mouth on  bts  monnment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  bia  widow, 
Elizabeth,  second  daaghter  of  John  Dent,  oitixea  of  London.  By  this 
lady  (who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Fatiiok  Hurray,  a 
eon  of  the  Earl  of  TulhbardiDe,  io  Sootlaod)  he  had  tbree  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  before  him.  Hia  military  achieve- 
menta  have  been  recorded  by  hia  own  pen  in  'The  Commentaries  of 
Sir  Francis  Yen,  being  divers  pieeee  of  aervico  wherein  he  bad 
command,  written  by  himself  in  way  of  CommMitaryj'  which  were 
piibliahed,  from  bis  on<;inal  maousoript,  in  toitio,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1657,  by  William  Dillingbsm,  D.D. 

VERB,  HOllACK,  or  HOilATIO,  LORD  VERB,  waa  the  youngest 
of  tbe  three  brothers  of  Sir  Fruioig  Vere,  and  waa  born  at  Kirby 
H^l  in  Essex,  in  ISGS.  Ha  accompanied  his  brother  to  Holland  in 
1585,  and  abared  in  moat  of  bis  exploits  and  enterprises  there,  as  well 
OS  in  the  first  expedition  to  Cadiz,  for  hit  valour  on  which  la»t  occa- 
sion he  received  ue  honour  of  knighthood.  He  particularly  eignaliied 
himself  both  in  the  battle  of  Nieuport  and  ia  the  defence  of  Ostend. 
In  1603  he  joined  the  army  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  1604  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Siuys.  Io  tbe 
cniupiiign  of  tbe  followinit  year,  a  retreat  which  he  succeeded  in 
efieotiog,  with  4000  men,  from  tbe  Spanish  general  Spinola,  acquired 
him  miuh  reputation,  and  extorted  tbe  highest  praise  from  Spinola 
himself  On  the  death  of  bis  brother,  he  •ueoeeded  him  both  as 
governor  of  the  Brill,  and  as  general  of  the  English  forces  in  the 
aervioe  of  Holland ;  but  tbe  twelve  years'  truce  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spooiarda  kept  him  out  of  tbe  field  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  that  he  held  the  former  of  these  appointmentu  The  town  of 
Brill  being  delivered  np  to  the  Dutch  in  1616,  Sir  Horace  Vere 
was  allowed  a  penaion  by  the  king  in  consideration  of  his  services. 
In  1618  he  assisted  the  Frinoe  of  Oraoge  io  putting  down  ^e 
Arminiane^  or  Remooetrante,  at  UtrechW  a  measure  of  violence,  one 
of  the  results  of  which  was  the  deslruetion  of  the  grand  pensionary 
Barneveldt,  who  had  been  the  attached  friend  of  Sir  fVaocis  Vere. 
In  1620,  when  forces  were  raised  in.  England  for  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  palatini  Frederie  Y.,  in  hia  attempt  to  secure  tbe  crown  of 
Bohemia,  Sir  Horace  Vere  was  i^polated  to  the  command  of  them; 
and  be  bebavtd  with  his  usual  spirit  in  the  disastrous  contest  which 
ensued,  keepiug  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  It  was  possible,  Ull  he 
waa  obliged  to  surrender  Uanoheim,  the  lost  plaoe  of  stnngtb  into 
which  he  threw  hio:iB<;lf,  to  the  Austrian  genera).  Count  Tilly,  in 
January  1623.  After  hia  return  home,  he  woe,  'iOth  of  July  1621, 
nominated  by  King  James  one  of  the  coonoil  of  war  appointed  to 
manago  the  buainvss  of  the  palatinate:  and  immediately  after  the 
aooeseion  of  Charles  I.  be  was,  on  the  SSth  of  July  1625,  i-aised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Vere,  of  Tilbury,  in  tbe  county  of 
Essex.  He  waa  the  first  peer  made  by  Charles.  In  March  1629,  oa 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Totness,  Lord  Vere  woe  made  master  of  the 
ordannce  for  life.  Still  retaining  his  post  of  commander-ia-ohtef  of 
the  Eniilish  foroes  in  tbe  Netherlands,  be  oootioued  oecasionally  to 
Tiait  tiuA  oonntry,  and  to  take  part  in  the  war :  but  nothing  forthsr 
that  it  memorable  is  related  of  his  milltatr  career.  The  last  two 
years  of  bis  life  were  spent  in  Eagland,  where  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  2nd  of  Uay  1635,  being  struok  with  apoplexy  as  he  sat  at  dinner 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  Whitehall.  Fuller,  who  knew 
Lord  Vere,  describee  him,  in  bis  '  Worthies,'  as  having  "  more  meek- 
ness and  as  much  valour  as  his  brotber;  "  andas  "so  imous.  thrt  be 
first  noode  bis  peace  with  Qod  befora  he  wMut  oat  to  war  with  man." 
Sir  Francis,  he  eay^  waa  more  feared.  ^  Horaee  mors  loved,  by 
the  soldiers.  By  his  wife  Mary,  third  daoghtar  of  Sir  Ji^  Ttvmj, 
of  Toddington,  in  the  county  of  Glouoeater,  who  bad  been  prenously 
married  to  Tir.  William  Hol^  (and  who  long  survived  her  seouid 
husband  also,  dying,  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  ninety).  Lord  Vere  had 
five  daughters:  Anne,  married  to  John  HoUia,  leeond  earl  of  Clare; 
Karyi  tnarried  fiiet  to  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  hther  nt  the  first 
Tisoenab  Tovnahsad,  sscondty  to  Miidmaj  Fan^  earl  of  Weatnum' 


land ;  Catherine,  married  to  Oliver  St.  John,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Boliugbroke ;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax ;  and  DoroUiy, 
married  to  John  Wolatenholm,  Esq.,  by  wbam  however  she  bad  no 
issue.  In  1642  an  octavo  volume  was  published  at  London,  dedicated 
to  Lady  Vere,  entitled  '  El^es,  celebratiog  the  happy  Memory  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vt-re,"  &c 

YEKE'LIUS,  OLA'US,  a  celebrated  Swedish  antiquary,  whose  real 
name  was  Our  Werl,  was  born  on  tbe  12th  of  February  1618,  in 
the  village  of  Ragnild^torp,  in  the  diooese  of  Linkopiug.  He  received 
bia  first  education  from  his  fiuher,  Kicolaus  Weri,  who  was  putor 
at  lugatorp.  Aft«  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  edncatlon  in 
the  publto  school  at  Linkdping,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Dorpat, 
in  Livonia,  which  was  then  a  Swedish  province.  After  a  stay  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  SweJen,  and  fiuishird  his  studies  at  Upsalo.  In 
1614  he  became  private  tutor  to  two  young  Swedish  barons,  whom  be 
accompanied  in  1648  on  a  tour  through  Deumark,  Qermany,  Holland, 
Switzmrland,  Italy,  and  France.  At  Paris  tiie  party  stayed  a  whole 
year.  On  hU  return  to  Sweden  in  1651,  Queen  Christina  appointed 
him  professor  of  tloquenoe  hi  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  the  year 
after  he  received  the  aame  oCSoe  in  the  university  of  Upaala,  ia 
addition  to  which  be  was  made  qu»ttor  of  the  university.  In  1662 
he  became  professor  of  Swedish  aotiquitiee,  and  in  1666  antiquary  to 
£ing  Charles  XI.,  and  Assessor  Antiquit^tum  in  the  king's  privy- 
eounciL  In  1679  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  Ubnry  of 
Upssia,  which  was  a  kind  of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent 
scholars  "  as  a  comfort  in  their  old  age,  after  they  bad  achieved  Her- 
culean labours."  Yerelius  died  on  the  1st  of  January  1682.  In  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  hia  tombstone  he  is  colled  a  real  *  Runio  stooe^' 
to  express  his  immenso  antiquarian  knowledge. 

YereJios  is  the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  Soandinaviaa 
antiquities  of  which  ha  possessed  a  moat  astensive  knowledge.  Hia 
historioal  statements  most  be  resaifed  with  great  caution,  as  he  was 
biassed  by  certain  oi^iuons  reipeeting  the  Swediib  orii;in  of  the  Gotha, 
which  were  then  oommcm  among  the  SwedUh  historians.  In  addition 
to  this,  Yerelius  was  very  tenacious  in  his  opinions,  however  extra- 
vagant they  might  be,  and  of  very  irritable  temperament,  as  we  see 
especially  in  his  polemical  writings  against  his  old  friend  John 
Scheffer  of  Strasbnrg,  about  the  moaning  of  the  mune  Upsala.  But 
Yerelius  Is  never thelasa  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  early  histwj 
and aotiqnities  of  Soandinavia.  His  principal  works  are:  1,  'Goth- 
rioi  et  Kolfi,  Westrogotbisa  Begum,  Historia,  &o.,  acceduut  notie 
Joonnis  SoheSeri,  (Argentorateoaia,)'  8vo,  Upsalo,  1664.  This  is  the 
first  edition  of  wi  old  work  written  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language, 
or,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  the  Qotbic  language.  It  eootaias  the  original 
test  and  a  Swedish  trsnaUtion,  together  with  a  vooabulsir  in  wbloh 
ths  meaning  of  Scandinavian  words  ia  explained  jn  Latin.  2,  'Itt 
Stycke  af  Konung  Olaf  Tryggioson's  Saga  bwilken  pa  Gamma!  Qiiteka 
Beskrifwit  hofwa  OddurMunk,'  &c.,  Svo,  Upsalo,  1665  (i.  e.  '  A  frag- 
ment of  Eiag  0.  Tryggiavon's  Saga,  written  in  old  Gothic  by  Monk 
Oddur.)  S,  'Herranda  ooh  Boaa  Saga,'  Svo,  Upsala,  1666,  with 
a  Swedish  translation.  4,  '  Mannduotio  oompendioaa  ad  Kunogra- 
phiam/  &&,  foL,  Upaala,  1675.  This  is  written  in  Swedish,  and 
dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Axel  Ozena tiema,  uid  oontains  thirty 
beautiful  Runic  inacrii'tioas.  5,  'Xotes  in  Epiatolun  defensorlam 
clorissimi  viri,  J.  Schefieri,  Argentoratensis,  de  situ  oc  vooabulo  Upsa- 
lite,'  toL,  Upaala,  1681.  This  work  is  written  with  snob  bittemess  and 
vehemence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  mouths  after  its  publication. 
After  his  death  appeared — 6,  '  Index  lingusa  veteris  Saytfao-Soondisa 
sive  Qothicsa,'  fto,  edited  by  Olans  Budbeek,  foL,  Upsida,  1691.  7, 
'Epitomamm  Historia  Suio-Qotblose  libr!  iv.,  et  Gothorum  extra 
patriom  gcstanun  libri  iL,*  edited  by  P.  Scbeoberft  4to,  Stockholm, 
1730.  There  srealso  two  oraUoosof  Verelins,  viz.,  8,  '  Oratio  Fanegy- 
rice  de  Pooe  Suio-Oermanioa,  habita  Lngduoi-Bi^vomm,'  fol.,  Leydeu, 
1619.  9,  '  Uemoriaa  illusbissiml  ComUis  Aaalii  Oxeutieraa  Oiatia 
Funebris,'  foL,  Upsala,  1655. 

(Claudius  Arrfaenius  Ombielm, '  Yits  Olai  Yerelii,'  in  the  ^nlomarum 
ffitlma  Suio-OotMea  Lib,  IV^  where  also  a  oompLete  list  of  the  woriks 
of  Yerelius  is  given  :  Compare  Jooher,  AUgen.  Qelehrlm-Lexic,  and 
Qley,  in  the  £iograpki*  Untvertelle.) 

VEHGENNES,  CHARLES  GKAVIER,  COMTE  DE,  the  son  of  a 
president  'h  mortier'  of  tbe  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  bom  in  that 
town  on  the  SSth  of  December  1717.  Hia  &mily  bad  only  reoently 
been  admitted  among  the  '  noblesse  de  la  robe.'  M.  de  Ohavigny,  who 
had  been  envoy  in  Spain  and  England,  and  whose  nieoe  had  married  a 
brother  of  Vergennes,  undertook  to  initiate  the  young  man  into  the 
diplomatic  career :  he  took  him  as  attache  to  Lisbon  iu  1740. 

In  1748  the  French  oourt  exerted  itself  to  procure  the  imperial 
crown  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Ohavigny  was  sent  to  Frankfurt  to 
manage  tbe  electoral  diel«  and  Yergennes  accompanied  him.  After 
tbe  death  of  Cbarias  YU.,  Chavkny  returned  with  his  popil  to  Lisbon. 
Here  Vergennee  found  for  tiie  ust  time  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
oapaoi^  for  buuness.  The  rival  oisims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
territwy  of  Honta  Video  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court 
of  Versailles.  Yergennes  is  said  to  have  oondensed  into  a  memoir  of 
four  pages  the  substance  of  the  voluminous  pleadings  of  the  portiee. 
Tbe  Marquis  d'Aripsnson  was  delighted  with  the  shipment;  an^in 
1760  tiie  yonng  diplomatist  was  appointed  mUiiaw  taik|r4|S|iclft> 
court  of  Trier.  The  meddling  ooouiM^&£^«SM^^ 
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pali^  had  contrived  to  make  his  court  the  centre  of  the  political 
mtrigues  of  Qermany.  He  held,  in  addition  to  the  electoral  arch- 
hiahopric  of  Trier,  the  bishopric  of  Worms,  was  co-director  of  the 
Oirele  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  provost  of  Ellwangen,  and  Eftoior  of  the 
eceleaiABtieal  bench  in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  Uia  inter- 
ference vaa  ftlt  everywhere.  .  The  empresa-queen  was,  in  1750, 
anziouBly  pressing  the  election  of  her  eon  Joseph,  still  a  child,  aa 
King  of  the  Romans,  The  fttilare  of  hercanvase  was  attributed  to  the 
influence  acquired  by  Yergennes  over  the  Elector  of  Trier. 

A  visit  paid  by  George  II.  of  Eoglend  to  bis  paternal  estates  in 
Qermany  was  snaed  npon  by  Uaria  Theresa  to  renew  her  intrigues. 
The  Duke  of  Newoastle,  who  wiahed  the  imperial  dignity  to  remain 
in  the  Hooae  of  Auabria,  aseembled  a  eongrese  of  the  miuisters  of  all 
the  eleotora  at  Hanover.   The  discnssious  of  thia  assembly  ended  in 
aothiDg;  and  YergenneB,  who  had  been  sent  to  it  by  his  court, 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  foiled  the  English  minister.  Newcastle 
shifted  the  scene  to  Uannhoim,  and  Yergennes  (1753)  was  immediately 
sent  in  pursoit  of  him.    Ue  detached  the  eleotor-palatioe  from  a  con- 1 
vention  he  was  about  to  oonclude  with  the  aleotor  of  Hanover  in  sup- 1 
■part  of  the  projects  of  Uaria  Theresa,  and  Wrede,  tha  minister  of  the 
palatinate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Paris  to  apologise  for  his  i 
denlings  with  Hngland  and  the  empress. 

From  Qermany  Yergennes  was  sent  to  Constantinople.    Count ' 
Desallf-urB,  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly  on  the  21st  of  i 
November  1754.    A  secret  correspondenoe  had  been  earned  on  ! 
through  his  inslramentali^  between  tha  Ottoman  eonrt  and  honia  j 
XV.,  unknown  to  the  king's  ministen.    It  was  a  matter  of  con-  [ 
seqnence  therefore  to  the  king  and  bia  favourites  that  the  papers  of  j 
the  deceaeed  ambassador  should   not  fall  into  indisoreet  bauds. 
Yergennes  was  deemed  trustworthy,  but  his  birth  and  his  youth  ■ 
were  obstacles  to  hie  appointment  to  the  charge  of   ambassador. . 
Chavigny  is  said  to  have  helped  the  conrtifflra  iu  this  dilemma  by  | 
peranadbig  the  Iforquia  de  Paysienx,  miniiter  for  foreign  afiiurs,  ■ 
th»t  an  envoy  extrlMrdiDazy,  or  a  miniater  plenipotentiary,  was  ' 
perfectly  competent  to  transact  all  the  business  of  fVanoe  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  that  aa  an  agent  of  that  rank  would  receive  a  lower 
salary,  and  might  live  at  less  expense  than  an  amlussador,  the 
difierence  might  be  employed  to  pay  off  tha  debts  contracted  by 
Count  Desalleurs.    Yergennes  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  em- 
barked in  a  merdtant-vessel  for  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  in 
company  with  the  Baron  de  Tott  in  Uay  1756.   The  Porte  received 
him  under  the  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiazj;  but  after  a 
few  months,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  the  aultaD, 
Yergennes  received  the  title  of  ambassador. 

He  bod  a  difficult  game  to  play.  England  and  Prussia  urged  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empreseee  of  Aostria  and  Russia. 
Yergennes  represented  that  these  prinoaases  being  on  friendly  terma 
with  Franoe,  must  necessarily  be  well  disposed  to  Turkey,  tiie  ally 
of  Fnmce.  The  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues,  but 
more  serious  difficulties  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded  Poland  on 
account  of  the  opposition  offered  to  Poniatowski,  whom  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  throne.  The  Porte,  which  had 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland,  was  disposed  to  interfere.  Ver- 
gennea  believing  that  Turkey  was  too  weak  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the  empress,  and  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itself  a  partiioi- 
pation  in  the  disaaters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  The  Duke 
de  Choiseul  exolumed  loudly  against  the  apathy  of  the  Divan  and 
the  timidity  of  Yergennes.  Money  was  remitted  to  the  ambassador 
with  strict  injunctions  to  spare  no  efforts  to  eng^e  Turkey  in 
hoetilitiee  agaioet  Rnieio.  The  minister  was  preparing  reluctantly  to 
obey,  when  an  aoddent  brou^t  about  what  he  had  hesitated  to  under- 
take. Some  CoBsaks  made  a  predatory  irruption  into  the  Crimea, 
and  De  Tott,  who  had  been  aooredited  by  Choiseul  to  the  khan, 
induced  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  led  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia  by  the  sultan,  on  the  30th  of  Ootobeh 

Ye^nnei^s  despatch  containbog  the  intelliganoe  of  this  event  was 
orosicd  on  the  way  by  the  ooiirier  who  brought  his  re<»ll  He  carried 
back  with  him  to  Paris  the  money  sent  to  bribe  the  Divan  to  under- 
take li  war,  into  which  oircumstancea  had  precipitated  them  unboupht. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul  assigned  the  marria^  which  Yergennes  had 
contracted  with  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  of  Pera  as  the  reason  for 
reoaUing  bioL  Yetsennes's  recall  was  mueh  regretted  by  the  French 
rendents  at  Pern,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword  (une 
4p4v  d'ur)  on  tiie  oooaaion.  On  his  return  to  IVanoe  ha  took  up  hie 
abode  on  a  property  he  poasesoed  in  Burgundy,  and  remained  in 
retirement  until  the  fall  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

La  Yrilli^re,  who  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affura  for  a  short  time 
after  Choiseal's  retirement,  sent  Yergennes  to  Sweden,  allowing  him 
to  draw  up  his  own  iaatructioas.  He  remained  at  that  court  till  the 
death  of  Loais  XV.  It  vnia  during  his  residence  that  Gustavus  III. 
accomplished  tha  levolatloo  which  converted  Sweden  into  an  absolute 
monarchy,  Gustavus  had  made  the  French  minister  the  confidunt  of 
his  designs,  and  the  minister  imparted  them  to  his  own  court,  but 
represented  them  as  romantic  visions.  The  cabinet  of  Yersaillee 
however  direotod  him  to  assist  the  king  of  Sweden  with  money ;  and 
when  Gustavos  carried  his  ac^emea  into  effect^  the  credit  of  direotinK 
him  was  attributed  at  Versailles  to  Yacgennos,  who  was  as  a  reward 
•nroUed  ammg  thenobkBiQ  de  I'tfpte. 


On  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.  (July  1774),  Yergennes  was  made 
minister  for  foreign  afbira.  He  remained  miuisber  till  bis  death,  in 
1787,  having  held  along  with  tha  portfolio  of  bis  department  that  of 

firesident  of  the  CouoaU  of  Finance  during  the  last  few  years  of  bis 
Ife.  The  leading  achievements  of  his  ministry  were  as  follows : — In 
May  1777  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in  lieu  of  the 
separate  treaties  which  it  had  been  customary  to  enter  into  vith  each. 
On  the  6th  of  February  1778  he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  He  contributed  materially 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
maritime  powers,  and  assisted  in  persuading  Spain  and  Holland  to 
commence  bostUitiea  against  England.  And  by  these  means  he  became 
an  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the  independents  of 
the  United  States  by  the  motherKiountry  in  1783.  In  1779  he  obtained 
favonrable  conditions  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from  Joseph  II. ;  and 
in  1785  ho  persuaded  the  emperor  and  the  United  Provinces  to  submit 
their  diffennoes  to  tiie  artntratlon  of  Louis  XVL  His  last  labour  was 
the  negooiation  of  a  treaty  of  oommeroe  with  England  in  the  years 
1785  and  1786;  and  a  similar  convention  with  Russia  in  1787, 
surviving  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  only  fourteen  days.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  Febrnary  1787,  after  having  served  hie  country  tWMity- 
four  years  in  the  capacity  of  ambossador  and  thirteen  as  minister  of 
state.    He  left  a  large  fortune. 

As  a  diplomatist,  Yergennes,  except  in  the  case  of  his  Turkish 
miasioQ,  apprars  to  have  received  cradit  for  accomplishing  amage- 
ments  which  in  some  oaaes  had  been  brought  about  without  his  inter- 
ference^ and  in  others  sgainst  his  wishes.  It  ought  however  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  course  he  wished  to  see  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Turkey  would  have  been  the  most  prudent  for  that 
country,  and  that  hod  Gustavus  III.  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  Yer- 
gennes, he  would  have  acted  more  In  consonanoe  with  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  for  the  pennanent  advantage  of  his  country.  Tha  part 
taken  by  Yergennes  in  the  American  contest,  and  ia  the  arrangement 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  ia  equally  creditable  to  hi* 
liberality  and  to  the  soundness  of  his  economical  opinions.  Here  too 
however,  as  in  his  diplomatic  missions,  he  appears  rather  to  have  left 
what  was  inevitable  to  happen  of  itself,  than  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  accomplish  what  he  considered  desirable.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
aeesed  in  a  high  degree  the  diplomatic  talent  of  looking  wise,  doing 
nothing,  keeping  bia  own  secret,  and  taking  credit  for  any  good  that 
was  done.  He  carried  diplomacy  into  ^vate  life,  and  was  ^ways  on 
bia  guard :  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
extremely  fond  of  children,  and  an  honest  man.  It  was  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  integrity  of  Yergennee  that  made  Maurepas  recom- 
mend him  to  Ijouis  XVI.  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  it 
was  the  king's  conviction  to  the  same  effect  that  enabled  Vergennes  to 
overcome  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court. 

VERGPLIUS,  or  VIRGILIOS,  POLYDO'RUS,  waa  a  native  of 
Urbino  in  Italy,  Polydore  Vergil  first  made  himielf  known  by  n 
small  collection  of  Adagia,  or  proverb?,  which  he  published  in  1498, 
and  which  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  couvib  of  the  next 
half  century.  Bayle  quotas  on  edition  of  it  in  his  posnession  priute  l 
at  Basel,  in  8vo,  in  1541,  which  professed  to  be  aeuordiot;  to  the 
author's  fourth  revision.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  book  of 
proverbs  in  the  Letten  of  Erasmus,  who,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Vergil,  had  behaved  unfairly  in  omitting  all  mention  of  it  in  bis  owu 
subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind.  Erasmus,  very  characteristically, 
when  the  booksellers  wanted  to  suppress  a  preface  of  Polydoie'u  tu  s 
new  edition  of  his  book  in  which  hu  laid  bis  complaint  before  the 
public,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing;  and  the  two  au'hor«  continued 
exe^llant  friends,  as  they  had  been  before,  Polydore  at  last  of  his 
own  accord  withdrew  the  obnoxious  preface ;  and  we  find  him  iu 
after-years  one  of  the  various  persons  by  whom  Erasmus  was  supplied 
with  money  to  buy  a  horse— an  article  which  the  great  sctiolKr  was 
conatantly  in  want  of.  Polydore  also  suppressed,  at  the  request  of 
KrasmuB,  a  reiteration  of  his  complaint,  which  he  had  put  into  a 
dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  next  work^  entitled  Remm 
luventoribus,*  first  published  in  thrso  books  in  11U9,  ftnd  again  at 
Strasbourg  in  1509.  Being  in  holy  orders,  be  was  before  1608  tent 
over  to  England  by  Pope  Alfxander  VI.  to  collect  the  tax  called 
Feter-penoe ;  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  oontioning  his  residence  long  after  he  lost  his 
office,  of  wluch  he  was  the  last  holder.  In  1517  he  republish-^d  at 
London  his  work  '  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,'  extended  to  ei^ht  bocks. 
A  fourth  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  at  Basel,  in  12mo,  in  1586, 
and  another  in  Svo,  in  1554;  and  tbereisalSmo  edition  of  imprinted 
at  Amsterdam  by  Ludov.  Elsevir  so  late  aa  1671,  along  with  anotiier 
work  by  Vergil,  three  books  of  dialogues  entitled  'De  Prodigiis,' 
against  divination,  which  he  appears  to  have  tiniabad  at  London  in 
1526,  although  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Gcsuer  is  one  printed  at 
Basel  in  1531.  Bayle  bad  another  printed  at  Basel,  in  Svo,  in  1545, 
and  containii^  also  two  books  <  De  Pattentia,'  one  '  De  Vita  Perfeota,' 
and  one  *De  Mendaciis,'  all  by  this  author.  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  also  speaks  of  a  translation  of  the  'Uoiwchus'  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  which  Ver^  had  printed  at  Puis  in  1628,  and  dedicated 
to  him.  —  I 

Soon  after  ho  came  to  England,  Vergil  obtained  the  iws^^j  of 
Church  Laogtou  in  lAioestershire,  and  in  1607  he  wu  AkdeSirch- 
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d«M»n  of  Wdl%  iDd  «m  dM  ooUated  In  Hhm  mdw  jmvi  flnrt  to  Hba 
pnbeod  of  NoDnington  ia  tba  CRthodnl  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  that 

of  ScamalBby  in  the  oathedral  of  Lioooln,  which  last  be  exoliaiiged,  in 
1613,  for  that  of  Oxgate  in  St  Paol'a.  In  1526  be  published  at 
London,  in  8vo,  bat  from  a  very  imperfeot  and  ootmpt  oopy,  the 
first  edition  of  the  fragment  of  Gildas,  entitled  'Do  Calamitate, 
Exeidi<^  et  Conqueatu  Britannits.'  He  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonatall; 
and,  MooidiDg  to  Nioolmn,  the  nme  bad  text  wa*  reprkited  hi  8to 
at  Ba*el  In  16il,  in  ISino  at  London  in  1568,andin  tbe  Sth  Totomo 
<tf  the  Paris  *BibliotheoaPatniin'  161<^  folio.  Yerg^  finished  his 
ptinoipal  work,  bis  '  Histozia  AngUea,'  »  history  of  Kogland  from  the 
eurlieet  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  in  tweoty-eix 
books,  in  1583 :  the  dedioation  to  Henry  VIIL  is  dated  in  Aogust  of 
that  year,  and  the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  paUiued  at 
Basel,  in  foli<^  in  IfiSl.  It  was  r^ointad  at  Baaal  in  the  same  fbnn 
is  1S86, 1556, 1570.  and  1583;  and  in  octavo  at  Leyden,  noder  the 
oare  of  Antooius  Thysioi^  in  1549,  and  agwn  in  1557.  For  oleamesa 
of  nanatiTe  and  neatnesa  of  style  Polydore  Ve^l  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  our  Latin  historiuu^  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  things  in  his 
work  whioh  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  he  does  sot  stand 
hi^b  as  an  anthority.  It  ia  alleged  that  he  destroyed  numnoua 
ongiaal  documents  vliioh  he  had  made  use  of  in  pr^axiDg  his  work, 
or,  according  to  MMther  Teraion  of  tiie  sbny,  sent  thwn  off  to  Rome. 
His  ignorance  of  the  langoage  and  oostoma  of  thq  country  has  also  no 
donbt  betrayed  him  into  some  mistakes.  He  is  cliai:^ed  however  with 
having  been  principally  misled  by  bis  prcyudieos  in  &Tour  <^  the 
old  religion,  although  he  was  hardly  aocounted  a  goodBoman  Catholio 
in  all  points.  Various  paassgee  in  ha*  work  *  Ve  Rerum  Inventoribus' 
are  condemned  in  the  'Indices  Libromm  FMfaiUtorum  et  Exporga- 
tomm  ;*  and  John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  tiu  maniage  of 
ecolesiastica,  and  was  opposed  to  the  wonhip  of  imuss.  Nor  was 
he  deprived  of  his  prefennentl  eitbw  by  Huiry  Till,  or  oven  \^ 
Bdward  TI. 

He  left  England  in  1650.  Bnraet,  in  bis  '  History  of  the  Befoima- 
tion,'  Part  iL,  says  under  that  date,  'This  year  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
bad  been  now  almost  fort^  [fifty  1]  years  in  England,  growing  old, 
desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the  sun,  which  was  granted ;  and,  in  oon- 
Mdevation  of  the  public  servioe  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the 
nation  by  his  History,  he  was  permitted  to  bold  his  archdeaconry  of 
Wella  aad  his  prebend  of  Noonington,  notwithstanding  his  absence 
oat  of  the  kingdom.'  He  is  understood  to  have  returned  to  Urbine^ 
and  ia  commonly  stated  to  have  died  there  io  1556.  An  opini<m 
expressed  by  It  de  la  Uomu^e^  ia  a  note  upon  BaiUefs  '  Jngemens 
dee  Savana,'  iL  160,  that  be  must  have  died  before  16<0,  appears  to  be 
refuted  by  the  above  statement  from  Burnet,  who  qaotes  as  his 
aathority  the  *  Bot.  Pat'  4  Ed.  YI.,  2  part  The  English  vernons  of 
PoW'dore  Yargil's  Histoiy  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Sooie^ 
unmr  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Hewy  hillis. 

VEBHE^N,  PHILIPPUS,  was  bom  at  Yarbrom^  in  tlie  pro^biee 
of  Waas,  in  1648.  His  father  was  an  honest  agriooltural  Uboorer, 
whogave  him  a  homely  education,  and  with  whom  be  worked  in  the 
fields  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  discerning  in  uie  youn^  Verhayen  the  marks  of  a  superior 
intellect  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  during  the  winter  vacations 
fkom  Us  apiealtnral  woik;  and  in  167S  he  haii  mad«  sndi  progress 
tfant  tho  pastor  obtsined  for  him  admiadon  into  the  CoUege  of  the 
Holy  Trii^  at  Loavain,  where,  ^  the  end  of  five  year^  study,  he 
gained,  in  1677,  the  highest  pkioe  in  the  general  examination  of  the 
four  chief  collqgfes.  After  this  be  studied  theology  for  a  abort  time : 
but  be  was  diverted  from  his  intention  of  entering  tiie  ecolesiastioal 
order  by  losing  bis  leg,  in  consequence  of  some  acute  disease  which 
rendered  amputation  nsoesaaiy.  On  hia  reaovery  from  the  operation, 
Y«riiey«o  applied  himself  to  medldna.  In  1681  he  raoaived,  with 
espeeial  marks  of  honour,  his  licentiate's  Aagf^t;  m  1689,  having 
qiant  nearly  all  the  intervening  time  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  at  Loovain,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  anatomy  there ; 
and  in  16BS  professor  of  surgeiy  also,  but  he  did  not,  for  some  un- 
known reasoi,  take  hia  dootor's  degree  till  1695.  He  became  by  study, 
dil^antJy  oontiDiied  to  the  end  of  his  lifie^  one  of  the  most  eminent 
aoatomioal  teachers  of  bis  time,  mi  hia  books  were  very  widely  read, 
especially  hia  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  He  was  engaged  on  « 
larRe  work,  'De  TuendA  Yaletndine,*  when  he  died  in  1710. 

Verheyen's  works  are  as  follows :  1,  *  Anatomite  Corpiais  Hnmsni, 
Liber  primoa,'  Loovain,  4to,  1698 ;  a  short  compendium  of  anatomy 
whioh  vras  several  times  reprinted  and  was  com{deted  after  tiis  death, 
in  1710,  by  the  pabUoation  of  a '  Sapplementnm,  sen  U\m  seonndos^' 
and  of  many  additioDS  to  the  Original  work.  The  two  togethw,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  were  often  printed ;  as,  at  Brossels,  1710  and  1726 ; 
Naples,  1717,  1784 ;  Leipiig,  1781,  fta  Thay  contain  no  important 
anatomical  discoveries,  bub  were  good  nsefnl  books  at  tite  time  of 
their  publication.  The  second  volome,  whioh  is  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two,  contains  many  analyses  of  animal  fiuids,  and  aocoonta  of 
numerous  experiments  on  living  animals,  chiefly  having  relation  to 
development  and  rapiiBtion;  mt  a  great  part  of  it  is  filled  by  the 
author's  portion  of  a  controversy  with  Udry  in  defence  of  the  Harveian 
doctrine  of  the  circulation,  ii,  *  Dissertatio  de  Thymc^'  Louvain,  4to, 
1706.  S,  'Compandiom  IlMonn  Praoticat'  Cologne,  Svo,  1688.  The 
ficat  and  aecoad  parts  alone  of  this  work  were  puUislted.  They  treat 
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vi  aftotions  of  the  head  and  cheat,  and  support  the  ohemioal  doctrines 
ti  mUis.   4,  *  Vera  Historia  de  Sanguine  ex  Oculia>  Auribns^  Naribos, 
Ac.,*  Louvain,  12mo^  1708. 
(Life,  prefixed  to  the  Amatomktt  edition  of  Bmssd^  1710 :  Haller. 

Bihliotheca.) 

VfiBMIGLI,  PIETRO  MA-RTIBE,  was  bom  at  Florence  ia  1600. 
He  studied  for  the  church,  and  entered  early  the  order  of  the  Regular 
Canons  St.  Aognstinet  in  whioh  he  became  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  and  rose  to  oflKces  (tf  trust  Being  at  Naples  he  became 
aoquainted  with  Joan  Yaldaa,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  become  a  coovart 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  [Vauies,  Juak.]  YermigU 
adopted  some  of  those  tenets,  bnt  concealed  them  for  a  time.  Being 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Lucca,  as  prior  of  San  Frediaoo,  he  there 
publicly  avowed  bis  new  doctrine,  and  waa  soon  after  oompelled  to  fly 
to  Switserland,  in  154S.  He  thence  want  to  Strasbur^  where  he  was 
appointed  ProCsssor  of  Divinity.  In  1547,  at  the  invitation  of  Kshop 
Chranmer,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  be  was  gradously  received  by 
King  Edward  VL  and  waa  appointed  Lecturer  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
taree  at  Oxford,  where  be  met  with  much  opporition  from  the  heads  of 
colleges  and  the  higher  graduates,  and  ran  some  personal  risk.  In 
1553,  after  the  aoenasion  of  Queen  Uary,  bdog  obliged  to  leave  Eng. 
land,  he  istumad  to  Straabuig,  iriian  he  resumed  his  chair  as  ProfesKir 
of  Divintty,  and  likewise  of  Axlstotdisn  philosodiy.  In  1566  he  was 
invited  by  the  smate  of  ZUricb  to  fill  tiie  chair  of  theology  in  tlutt 
university,  whidi  be  aooepted.  In  1661  he  rapaued,  with  other  Aw- 
teetant  divines,  to  the  oonferenoe  of  Foissy,  in  Franca.  On  November 
12,1562,  VermigU  died  at  Zurich,  much  regretted.  Ha  wrote  on 
dogmaUc  and  ethical  subjects,  commantariea  on"  parts  of  the  Scripture^ 
besides  numeroos  epistles  to  '  Bis  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Ghoidi 
of  Lueoa,*  to  the  Protestant  Ghorohes  in  Poland,  to  the  En^^ 
ohundi,  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Bess,  Melanohtbon,  and  other  reformer^ 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  to  several  English  prelates  and  uoblaman. 
rnrabosohi,  a  sealous  Roman  Catholio,  acknowledges  that  YermigU  was 
free  from  the  arrogance  and  virulence  of  Luther  and  other  reformers, 
that  he  waa  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Faihen^ 
and  was  one  of  ue  most  learned  writers  of  the  reformed  eommunlon. 
His  works  were  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English.  '  The  Com* 
mon  Places  of  the  most  famous  and  renowned  Divine  Doctor  Peter 
Hartjr,  divided  into  four  principal  parts  by  Anthony  Marten,'  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  1^8,  with  a  biography  of  Vermlgli  by  Josiss 
Simler,  of  ZOrich:  this  oolleotion  eootains  a  complete  oonrse  of 
OhriatUn  ethics,  and  ma  be  read  vrith  advantage  even  now. 

VERNET,  CLAITDE  JOSEPH.  This  celebrated  landscape  and 
marine  painter  waa  bom  at  Avignon,  on  the  17th  of  August  1714,  and 
received  his  first  instraction  in  paintiing  from  his  father,  Antolne 
Yemet,  and  Andrian  Uanglard,  an  historical  painter.  Fiorillo  states, 
Yonet  is  said,  even  in  hia  fifth  year,  to  have  had  great  skill  in  draw- 
ing. At  the  age  of  dghtoen,  fai  17S2,  he  w«at  to  Italy  with  the  inten- 
tion of  perfisotug  Uoiself  as  sn  btstorieal  painter ;  but  tha  beantifiil 
views  of  sea  and  shipping  at  Qenoa,  Naplea,  and  other  parts  of  Italy 
are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon  marine  landscape  as  his  prin- 
dpal  study.   He  studied  with  Feigioni  at  Roma,  and  his  future 

fiotnres  justified  hia  choice ;  for  he  executed  works  which  acquired 
im  a  name^  comparatively  early  in  life,  that  rivalled  those  ol  both 
Claude  and  Backhuysen.  Bat  be  for  some  time  In  Italy  lived  io  great 
poverty;  he  was  glad  to  paint  in  any  style  and  tat  the  sUghtest  remu- 
neration ;  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  ML  de  Julienne,  a  piece  was 
sold  for  6000  francs,  which  Yemet  had  painted  in  Rome  for  a  suit  of 
dothee.  He  painted  also  several  panels  of  oarriagee  for  ooacbbuildws 
at  low  prices  J  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  and  framed  as  works  of 
great  value.  He  remained  in  Italy  twwty  years,  including  some  time 
qient  In  Cteeeoa  and  the  QMsk  islands;  and  during  this  psdod  ha 
msde  elsboiate  sketches  of  muxj  of  the  most  beaatifbl  and  most 
interesting  ^wts  in  both  conntriee,  and  painted  also  several  elegant 
pictorea  in  Genoa,  io  Ni^lee,  and  in  Rome.  Those  whioh  he  painted 
in  Rome  for  the  palaces  Rondanini,  Borgheee,  and  Colonna,  are 
am(mg  his  best  woi^ :  the  piotares  he  painted  for  the  Rondanini 
palace  were  executed  much  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  whom 
Vwnet  imitated  with  great  Boooaas;  but  ne  afterwardsentirely  fetsoiA 
SalvatM's  manner  fas  <me  as  ocmspiouons  for  its  delicscy  of  colooilDg 
ss  the  other  was  for  its  fore&  One  of  his  first  patrons  in  Rome, 
according  to  Pilkington,  was  Ur.  Drake  of  Shardeloes  in  Buckingham- 
shire^ who  oommiaaioned  him  to  paint  six  pictures,  leaving  the  sabjeots 
to  his  own  choioe,  and  he  produced  six  excellent  pieces. 

In  1748  he  waa  made  •  member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke ;  and 
aboat  the  same  time  he  named  Uias  Parker,  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Roman  CatiutliSb  who  was  an  oflioer  in  the  Pope's  marine. 
Yemet's  reputation  as  a  marine  painter  at  length  reached  hia  own 
ooimtry;  and  in  1752  he  was  invited  by  Louia  XY.,  thnmgh  M.  de 
Marigny,  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

Yemet  lost  no  tioie  in  complying  with  the  invitation  of  his  king, 
and  embarked  aa  soon  as  poesible  at  Leghorn  in  a  small  felucca  for 
Marseille.  Daring  the  pMsage  there  happened  a  violent  storm,  which 
terrified  some  of  Van  passengers;  but  Yemet,  struck  with  the  grsndenr 
of  the  effeot  of  tbe  sea,  requested  one  trf  tiie  sailors  to  bind  him  to 
the  mast-head,  that  he  might  view  it  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and 
there  he  remained,  lost  to  the  dat^ers  bis  jmsition,  absorbed  la 
•dminMon  of  the  gnn4  dbat  «»^jf^^|fg^lH*3>^QOT1|^ 
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K  to  lib  AMohbook.  Hib  gnudaon,  tha  eelsbrtfcA  ficMM  t'erna^  1 
pttetod  u  <X(id)«&t  plotnn  of  Ihig  wene,  and  exhibited  It  in  IdlO  in 
Um  Louvm  In  17S2  or  17SS  Vemet  was  dected  «  mstobar  of  tha 
Tmieh  AmiStmj  of  Ai4a ;  Ua  noeptloB  |tiotnra  wia  a  SeafMrt  at 
SoDMt,  which  is  DOW  is  the  Louvre.  In  1753  ha  was  commiaaloDad 
hf  tha  govermsent  to  pstnf  {aoturea  of  the  principal  Maporta  of 
rranfie^  of  which  he  pnuted  Afteen  views ;  an  atrfnoai  tadt,  *hlA 
ooeapied  him  nearly  ten  year^  or  twelva,  aooordiiffi  io  the  CataloMa 
of  the  Louvre :  but  It  contributed  more  to  hia  nme  than  to  bto 
fbitaUM;  for  be  wm  paid,  inolodiDg  faiatravelliBgeipeBSei,  only  7S09 
fraads  Moh ;  and  the  ^tiirea  are  of  large  diiOenBiobs,  mMuoitDg  eight 
Freooh  ffeet  loog  by  five  high  ;  they  are  now  in  the  Louvir.  He  was 
however  in  eoaaeqnance  of  thate  worki  rieeted  id  ITdO  Me  of  the 
eoiineii  of  the  Aoudeniy,  and  Louia  XV.  gave,  him  apartmanto  in  the 
Ixmvm  From  175:!,  when  he  returned  to  France,  to  bis  death, 
Deoambar  4, 1769,  Vemet  pointed  upwards  of  200  pictures,  most  of 
wUoh  bava  bean  aogravad.  The  bait  prints  after  him  are  bj  Baleeboo, 
Lehaa,  Aliamet,  and  Flipart.  He  wsa  without  a  rival  in  Franoo,  and 
ihera  waa  otil;  one  landscape  painter  in  Eorope  who  disputed  the  pslm 
with  him  :  tbia  ivaa  Iticbard  Wilson,  with  wbom  Tamat  had  become 
aeqoaifrted  in  Roma,  and  for  wbom  he  had  a  greak  eafeeem.  thef  «s- 
ebaaged  plottirea,  mi  Vemet  kept  WilsMi'a  in  his  Audio  ftfc  Fbria,  and 
be  la  aaid  to  have  wmarked  to  Bngliah  oonnok««iit!!i  wh»  vUted  him, 
that  they  had  no  ocoasion  to  come  to  hin  for  pietnrM  when  Huiy  had 
BOoh  a  painter  at  home.  Vernet's  landsoapea  are  good  in  almoat  every 
Mapeot,  but  be  waa  most  exee))ent  perhaps  in  bfa  management  of  li^bt 
and  shade,  and  afirial  perspective :  hla  figures  also  are  reourlubly  well 
dMWD,  and  be  introduced  a  ereat  nnmbar  of  tiiem  in  some  of  hia  piaon  ; 
ha  exoellsd  alao  in  moonlight  eflvcta,  and  In  r^maoitiDg  water  in  bdt 
state,  but  por^uhu-ly  when  disttfrbed  and  botetoroos.  Ha  trti  lean 
Boooessfnl  in  shipping :  A  traa  dt-Hct^t  in  a  oompetant  knowledge  of 
the  rigging  and  construetion  of  ships;  arid  hia  eoloorlng  is  forced 
and  arti&ofd.  M$my  at  hia  bMt  pictured  are  In  the  Lonvra.  In  the 
National  Gallery  ia  a  river  Mwn*  1:^  him--'  Tha  Oaatia  ol  Sanf 
Angelo,  Home.' 

In  1830  the  Athentranf  of  Vatfolnit  dfttoruilaad  upon  pTiag  a  pri<a 
for  the  best  oulogy  in  Terse  iq»on  VenM :  it  waa  deolcted  In  &Toar  of 
If.  Dig  nan,  in  1827,  in  prMeooe  of  the  son  and  gmdaon  of  the 
palntor,  Carle  and  Horace  Temet,  who,  in  gratitnde  to  the  oity  of 
Avignon,  oaeh  pteaented  a  picture  to  the  museum  of  l^aS  plaoe.  Carle 
Venwt'awa  a  horte-raooat  Rome;  Hontca'a, biawell-knom  picture 
of  Haieppfc  Tha  Muniolpal  oouaoil  of  Avignon,  tffad  the  dirMtora  of 
tiie  muaeofls,  presanted  to  the  painters  ih  return  tvt'o  Urge  silver  urns 
Mboesed  with  two  of  their  own  deaigna  reapeetlvaly. 

VEBNBT,  ANTOIM&CHARLES-UORACE,  oommOlily  ealled  Carle 
Veraet^  a  Frenoh  hiatorioal,  ganra,  and  battle  painter,  wM  bortl  at 
BtHamz,  Aiig«at  14th  1758,  and  tta  the  pupil  of  Ua  fttber,  Claude 
faitfih  Vema^  tb*  aalebMtad  mar^a  uaA  laadaofpo  painter.  He 
atodiad  nbo  hi  the  FMMh  Aoademy  at  Faria,  frhare  ka  gtctned  the 
•vemd  priw  for  pdnttng  vdun  In  bis  eighteenth  year,  and  In  1782,  aix 
yean  aftarwarda,  be  obtained  the  grand  prlee,  and  It  Aie  privU^ga 
of  ifeadying  for  a  oartAln  period  In  the  Vnadti  Mademy  at  Rome. 

in  1789  b«  waa  elected  a  member  dt  tha  FreiMh  Itofal  AcadeUiy  of 
FatBting  Ibr  a  large  pietore  of  the  Trimaph  dt  pNalM  .£miliaa,  ud 
hm  waa  inhMqaanUy,  after  the  caiBodeUiag  of  the  aeMMay^  mnnlnatod 
•  Member  of  the  lutltuto  of  Fiance. 

Hia  prinoip^  worka  are  ^— The  large  inotnra  of  the  Battle  of  Marengo, 
and  a  battle  againat  the  Mamelnkes,  exhibited  In  1804 ;  the  Homing 
af  the  Battle  of  Aoitarlib^  with  the  Emperor  giflog  orders  to  hU 
Marahals,  and  an  aqtMnrtan  portrait  of  Napoleon,  hi  1808 ;  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Madrid,  the  Battle  of  Ritoll,  and  another  picture  of  the 
Smpavor,  in  1810j  Jelha  SoUMkl  fimdng  Uit  Turks  to  ralae  toe  Siege  of 
ytanna.lnl888,  exhibited  In  181»;  theTaking  of  PampeIuDBinl834; 
tito  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Uilan ;  and  the  Battle  of  Wfegram. 

Carle  Vamat  has  painted  also  an  Immense  nnmber  of  piotutaa  of 
small  dimensions,  chiefly  of  military  snbjeots,  but  also  many  ot  the 
ehase,  of  soenes  of  fomitiar  life,  and  from  the  f  fflBgination.  Ha  waa 
also  a  celebrated  painter  of  horses,  and  by  aome  comklered  the  best 
of  his  time ;  amoi^  his  piotnrea  are  many  amall  aqoeatrtan  portteita. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  painter  to  tbe  D^pOt  da  1ft  Qtiem;  and  he 
was  made  aubaequaotly  Chevalier  of  tha  orders  of  Rt.  Michel,  and  of 
the  L^on  d'Honneur.    Ha  died  November  28,  1836. 

VEBNET.  HORACE,  is  tbe  son  of  Antoine-Charlea  (oommonly 
called  Carle)  Vamat)  and  waa  bom  on  the  30th  of  Jane  1789,  in  tbe 
Lovna^  when  hia  grandfather  Claude-JoBepb  Vemet  had  an  offldal 
leaidenee  u  painter  to  the  king,  and  where  his  father  wImo  resided. 
The  Htato  of  aaarefay  through  which  Paria  passed  during  his  ofaildhood 
and  early  youth  oauaed  hia  education  to  be  aomewhat  neglected  sod 
ittegnlar:  bnt  his  father  inatraoted  him  in  art,  for  whieb  Iw  eariy 
evinced  tha  hereditaiy  fondneaa  and  talent.  Art  waa  however  dnriog 
thoae  yeata  far  tnm  a  Inerattte  proCeoaion,  and  Carle  Vemet  had  Uttle 
•UUtj  to  indulge  hla  aon  is  the  loxurioua  ^>plianoe8  of  study.  Wfaile 
yet  a  b^  he  waa  compelled  to  use  his  pencil  aa  a  mms  of  support, 
and  he  made  dtawinga  for  ladiea'  faahioue,  bill>heads^  and  indeed  all 
kinds  of  deaigna  for  bookaellera  and  others.  He  thua  acquired  the 
aitonishing  faolity  in  drawing  eveiy  kind  of  ofageot  which  haa  Id  hk 
inatuie  yeals  enabM  him  to  iiuniah  paiiittoga,  aketehi^  aod  diMring^ 
pith  an  almost  mtpnallalad  profuaiea. 


In  deforeiiee  to  the  iri^M  of  his  fctliet,  Hernae  waa  a  oompMitot 
fitr  Utt  of  ttie  travelling  pension  to  Roma  glTen  hf  tha  Acadtfmle 
dee  Beau±  Arti^  bnt  waa  undnooeesfuL  Ha  oonsoled  himaeif  with  ■ 
*ife— though  only  twenty — and  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  pupit 
1^,  boldly  t^ed  bis  atelier;  and,  fai  1809,  sent  a  pietore  to  the 
KipoeftlOn.  At  tJiia  time  tbe  Cloajao  school,  of  which  David  was  the 
heed  tai  Mpn»eM■fciv^  woe  in  the  awWsputed  aseendant,  and  w bat- 
ever  *ete  the  shbjeeti  iboeett  by  Ftanth  pidntera,  a  oertotai  eooTen- 
tionol '  claaito '  dteraeter  was  reamed  aa  Indtipeoaable.  Carie  Vemet 
was  «  punter  tff  luttla-pleoeB,  hut  even  he  waa  careful  to  preserve  *  the 
propHetiea'  Horace  determined  to  paint  hia  figures  as  he  saw  them. 
It  wu  a  time  when  the  French  soldiers  eoMned  to  be  rapidly  snbverliog 
Bu^e,  and  Cfae  vriiole  nation  waa  intotientad  with  visions  of  tha  glory 
of  rainee.  Horace  Vemet  had  aervad  for  a  while  in  tlie  ranka,  and 
sharing  to  Uie  fullest  Extent  hi  the  popnitt  feeling,  act  himaelf  tha 
task  of  ret>reBenting  Uke  tiotorles  of  the  Freneh  armies,  and  the  ind- 
denta  of  military  life  and  adventure:  he  undertook  to  ahow  F^rench- 
men  their  military  brethren  in  their  toils,  their  pleaanres,  and  their 
triumpha;  and  he  baa  in  tbe  opiuton  of  aU  Frenchmen  thoroughly 
suceeeded.  From  Uie  first  tha  popubirit}  of  Homoe  Vernet's  military 
pieUrteA baa  been  beyond  rlvah?.  His  early 'Capture  of  tbe  Redoubt,' 
'Halt  of  Fireooh  Bcddior^'  *Tmmpetws,'  'Bairi^  de  Cliehy,'  and 
tbe  like,  were  reenvsd  hy  the  publie  M  fofthful  deUneationa  of  tbe 
arenta,  and  placed  bim  at  the  head  of  hia  btnnch  ot  the  profwion  and 
in  general  eetimttioo.  In  1812  he  was  awarded  the  firat^ilass  medal 
(History),  andtiie  emperor  in  1814  created  him  a  Obevalicr  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour.  Ttia  rastomtion  of  tbe  Boarbona  did  not  olieck 
his  career  of  prosperity.  In  1817  be  sent  to  the  Exposition  his 
'  Defonee  of  Pari^  1814,'  and  '  The  BatUo  of  Tolosa,'  whidi  aro  now 
In  the  Lttxembourg.  The  battles  of  Jemmapes,  Moutmindl,  Valmy, 
and  odiers,  suceeeded,  as  well  as  'The  Soldier  of  Waterloo,'  'The 
Defence  of  Ssragosea,'  *  Tha  Death  of  Poniatowaki.'  &a. ;  and  in  1819 
be  painted  bis  celebrated  'Uaesaote  of  the  Mamdokes,'  now  hi  tlie 
Lnxembourg. 

Tike  refusal  to  admitawork  of  his  to  tbe  Exposition  of  1822,  proved 
the  ooeasion  of  a  great  triumph  instead  of  a  mortification  to  hfan.  He 
eoUeelad  bis  pictures,  and  bad  m  exfaibitton  to  himself  which  ptmtA 
nty  aueceaBfuL  In  1826  he  was  raised  by  Charl«  X.  to  tbe  rank  of 
Offloet  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1828  he  Was  elected  s  member 
Of  tha  Institute.  Two  years  lator  be  waa  Appointed  Director  of  tbe 
Academy  at  Rome,  and  he  bald  that  poat  tiQ  tbe  dose  of  1838. 
During  bis  tenure  of  oflloe  the  system  of  iostniotioo  at  Uie  Aetdemy 
tindarwent  a  ooDsidenble  change;  but  tha  school  waa  regarded  aa 
being  well  coodneied  and  successful,  and  the  Diroctor  waa  extremely 
popular  with  the  studenta.  Horace  Vemet  lived  at  Home  In  a  style 
of  great  splendour,  and  the  saloons  of  the  If'renoh  Aoademy  became  a 
centra  of  the  cultivated  society  trf  the  pkuei  On  the  oeeurienoe  ot 
tbe  revolntitm  of  1880  the  Ftandi  Icgatton  havlBg  iniitted  Itom^  M. 
VaMCt  wt«  notnitatsd  fepresentatlve  M  the  oonrt  of  Bome,  sod  he  is 
■aid  to  have  execmted  hia  diplomatie  fonotioos  with  aa  mnch  dolat  aa 
did  Rubans  in  earlier  days. 

Loots  Pbflippe  waa  a  libend  patron  of  Vernet.  To  him  was  intruatod 
ttM  ttA  of  ooterfng  tbe  walls  of  tbe  CMistantine  gallery  at  VerMllles 
wltii  a  serin  of  battle*pleces,  tome  ol  whidi— as  tin  eaptors  of  tlie 
Bmsb  Abd^Khdei^an  we  believe  among  the  largsit  onnnsea  ever 
pointed  over.  The  Oallary  of  Freaoh  Histivy  «t  VenaUtas,  «  well 
sa  the  galleries  of  th*  o&er  peJaoea,  ware  also  adorned  with  exanplea 
of  his  Aoile  pencil.  The  Conetontine  Oollery  at  VeitaDlsa  is  devoted 
to  representations  of  tfat  suooBssea  of  tha  French  arms  in  Algiers,  to 
whiOD  country  Horace  Vemet  has  paid  more  than  one  prolonged  pro- 
fesdonSl  visit,  ud  the  scenaiy,  eostutna^  and  obaraater  of  which  be  is 
onMMered  to  have  rendered  wlUi  great  fidelity  as  mil  aa  i^t.  Bnt 
daring  the  yelrs  <4  ths  OrlasDS  ^nasty  he  by  no  means  eonfintd  his 
p«cil  to  battles,  or  even  to  military  subjects.  He  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  his  'Judith  aud  Hol(rfsme^'  '  Rebecca  at  the 
Fountain,'  *  Hagar  driven  out  by  Abraham,'  *  Tbe  Good  Samaritan,' 
and  other  Biblioid  sabjaota^  were  the  result  of  hia  studies  there;  be 
also  painted  various  hiatorioal  worlts,  andk  as  '  The  Arrest  of  tbe 
Prtnoas  at  the  Faloie-B*^  hf  order  of  Anns  of  Anstrii^'  and  nume- 
roas  genrs  piotare^  ioohldiDg  his  fcmoua  *  School  of  Ha(&wlle'  (wall 
known  1^  Joiat's  engraviag),  *  Combat  between  the  Popti's  RiSomen 
andtheBrisands;*  'Confwrion  of  tha  Dying  &igand,' and  tbe  like. 
Bnt  the  okas  of  anbjeota  in  which  he  has  of  lato  seemed  uoet  to 
delight  ire  those  illnsttattve  of  Eastern  lifb  and  adventure — *  pRyer 
in  the  DaSert^'  'Codnoil  of  Arabs,'  'The  lion  Htmt,'  'Arab 
Uother  reetndng  hat  Qiild  from  >  Uon,'  and  a  omltitBde  more,  whidi 
hit  rapid  and  darfag  pwdl  ha«  stnAk  off  with  amaring  ftcility  and 
iqilrit.  He  has  oontinaed  however  to  paint  bottles  and  military  pie- 
tures— hia  *  Taking  of  Rome  by  Oudinot  in  1849,'  being  of  very  large 
sise— wltboUt  sny  abatement  of  his  former  vigour.  Within  tbe  last 
year  or  two  M.  Vtmet  Imb  again  visited  tha  Bast ;  is  still  said  to  be 
meditating  more  "great  works;"  and  still  retsins  vnimpadred  hia 
immeate  popularity.  He  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1848;  and  be  reoeirea  the  great  medal  of  honour  at  tbe 
Universal  Exposition  of  18fi5.  He  has  refosed  to  be  made  a  boron. 
He  ia  laid  to  have  painted  mora  pictures  and  laiger  pictures  than  any 
oontemporaty  ortiat  in  Eun^;  and  if  Aey  ace-aot  jneturasiof  the 
highksi  cla.^  th.,  hnf  pKHl»»^,g^M^^^«^3^^<)^;|^ 
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more  powerlul  impression  on  hU  oountrymen tbin pietnm d  a U^ar 
onler  would  have  done.    {See  SuprucMKirr.] 

VERNON,  BDWARD.  a  distingaiafaed  admba],  was  bore 

at  Westminster.  12th  of  Novambar  1684,  and  wae  tfae  aon  of  Jamea 
Vernon,  Esq.,  the  desoendaat  of  an  anoient  Staffordshire  bmily,  vho 
was  seeretar;  of  state  from  1697  to  1700.  Toung  Vernon  was  oue- 
folly  educated,  and  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  hia  Greek  and 
Latin ;  but  nothing  that  hia  father  conld  mj  or  do  woald  keep  him 
from  tha  aea,  and  it  vaa  at  last  foond  necessaty  to  allow  h^  to 
•Kdhaage  his  dnaefcal  atndiea  for  navicntion  and  gaanny.  Ha  first 
arared  under  Admind  Hopaoa  in  tiia  Friooe  Oeo^ey  on  tiia  expedi- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  destrootion  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  at  Vigo  on  the  12th  of  October  1702.  In  1704  he  was  preeeot 
in  Shr  George  Roofce's  squadron  at  the  aea-flgfat  with  tiie  Frsooh  oS 
Malaga.  The  next  year  he  vas  appointed  commander  of  the  Doli^in ; 
and  ha  was  aftwwards  transfflrred,  in  1707,  to  the  Boyal  OiUc;  in 
1708  to  the  Jaraey,  in  which  he  was  aent  to  the  Wast  Indiaa  as  rear- 
admiral,  under  Sir  Charles  Wager;  to  the  Assistance,  of  SO  guns,  in 
1716 ;  and  to  the  Ghafbon,  of  70  guns,  in  1726.  He  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  representativee  for  Penryn  to  George  IL'a  first  parliament, 
whioh  met  in  November  1727 ;  aud  he  sat  for  Portemoutb  in  the  next 

Earliament,  which  lasted  from  1784  to  1741.  It  was  the  part  which 
e  took  in  the  House  of  Commoos  whic4i  ia  said  to  have  oooaaioned 
hia  being  sent,  with  the  rink  of  v1ea«dmird  of  the  Un*,  on  tlui  moat 
memorable  expedition  with  whidi  his  name  is  oonneoted.  Ba  had 
rendered  himMf  condderabla  in  the  House,  aoocnding  to  Smollett, 
"  by  loadly  oondenming  all  the  measure*  of  the  miniati^,  and  Unntly 
speaking  ms  sentiments,  whatever  Uiey  were,  witiiout  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  sometimes  wiliiout  any  regard  to  decoram,"  This  writer 
proceeds: — "He  was  counted  a  good  officer,  and  his  boisterooa 
manner  seamed  to  enbaneB  hia  character.  As  he  had  onoeoommaiided 
a  squadron  in  Jamaica^  he  was  perfectly  well  aeqnaintad  iHth  tboee 
seas;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depred&tiooa,  he  chanced  to 
afllrm  that  Porto  Cello,  on  the  Spanish  M^,  might  be  easily  taken ; 
nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduoe  it  with  six  ships  only.  This  offer 
vtoA  echoed  from  the  mouth^ofall  the  members  in  opposition.  Vernon 
was  extolled  aa  another  Drake  or  Kaleigfa,  be  became  the  idol  of  a 
mrty,  and  his  pnuse  resonnded  from  all  corners  of  |ba  kingdom.' 
The  minister,  In  ladar  to  appease  the  cAamonra  of  the  people  on  thla 
subjtct,  sent  him  aa  commander-in-chief  to  the  West  InoieBi   He  was 

Sileucd  with  on  opportunity  to  remove  such  a  troublesome  censor 
rom  the  House  of  Commoos,  and  perbapa  he  woa  not  without  hope 
that  Vernon  would  disgrace  himself  and  his  par^  by  fidling  In  the 
exploit  he  had  undertaken."  Vernon  however,  who  set  Bsi!  from 
SpiUiead  with  bis  six  ships  on  the  2Srd  of  July  1789,  eompletely  auo- 
L-eeded ;  Porto  Bello  was  ti^en  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  was 
afterwards  only  abandoned  for  want  of  a  sufficient  land-force  to  keep 
It^  after  all  the  fortiflcatlons  bad  been  blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enter- 
prise was  the  disaati'Due  attempt  on  Carthagona  In  the  epriog  of  1741, 
made  famous  by  the  groplifo  detidla  given  by  Smollett,  who  was 
present  in  the  fleet  ss  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  eonclodiog 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Koderick  Kandom.*    (See  also  his 

*  History  of  England,'  iv.,  SOS,  ftic.,  4to  edition.)  This  failure  however 
did  not  affect  the  admiral's  popularity  in  England;  to  the  new  par- 
liameot^  which  met  this  yeirr,  he  was  returned  at  once  for  Penryn,  for 
Itochester,  and  for  Ipswich.  He  made  his  elecUcoi  f<»r  Xpswicb,  and 
he  was  returned  for  the  same  beroogh  to  the  two  next  parliaments 
which  met  In  1747  and  in  17S4.  Daring  the  rebeDion  of  1746 
Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  a  lervioe  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  hia  usual  zeal 
and  ability ;  but  soon  after  this  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Admi- 
ralty about  the  appointment  of  a  gunner,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
he  was  atrook  off  the  list  of  admirals.  In  the  coarse  of  tbia  contro- 
versy, or  after  it  was  over,  he  ia  stated  to  have  written  sevar^ 
pamphlets  in  his  own  defisaoa;  but  their  titles  are  not  given  in  the 
common  accounts.  He  died  at  his  seat,  at  Naeton  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
29th  of  October  1757.  Temon  appears  to  have  been  a  hravs,  high- 
•pirited,  and  honourable  man,  with  an  impetuous  temper,  whioh  he 
could  not  or  would  not  lein  in. 

VEUNON,  BOBEBT.  Though  poaaessing  pcnonally  no  title  to  an 
endoring  name,  yet  as  the  fonnder  of  the  National  Qalleiy  of  British  Art, 
Mr.  Vemon'duiDS  an  honourable  place  in  an  'English  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography.'  The  so-called '  National  Qallery'  of  paintings  was  founded 
in  1824  by  the  purchase  by  Lord  Liverpool'e  government  of  the  colleo- 
tion  formed  by  Mr.  Aogerstein.  This  collection  included  nine  pictures 
1^  British  painters— the  'Uarriege-h-la-Uode'  of  Hogarth ;  that  punter's 
portrait ;  Ijord  Heath&eld  by  Sir  Joahaa  Beynolds ;  and  Wilkio's 

*  Tillage  Faatival.'  Id  the  couiae  of  Um  next  twenty-three  years  theta 
were  occasional  beqiueata  or  presentations  of  English  pictoie^  bat  not 
a  single  English  picture  was  added  to  the  national  collection  \tj  pur- 
chase ;  the  entire  number  of  British  piotaresin  the  National  Oalury  in 
1^47  was  oniy  forty-one,  and  several  of  these  were  portraits  of  unknown 
or  insignificant  persona  by  second-rate  artists,  or  works  of  little  artistic 
excellMiee  or  general  interest.  In  every  other  country  the  possession 
of  worthy  spewnens  of  the  peodls  «!  die  chief  paiatets  of  that  ooontry 
had  been  ^med  the  eiBautial  fntnze  of  a  national  oollaotioni  hue 
the  National  Galleryi  aeoordiag  to  the  offioisl  eatimatob  was  to  be  a 
Sallery  of  tha  works  of  the  <  Old  Hasten' of  Italy  and  Holland. 


It  is  to  Mr.  TwnoB  that  the  eonntiy  ia  primarily  indebted  Sac  i^ftt 
has  been  done  towards  pladng  matter*  on  a  more  rational  and  satip- 
bctory  footing.  Bom  ia  1774,  he  by  diligence,  peraeverance,  and 
akill  during  a  long  oommercial  oareer,  raited  himself  from  T«y 
humble  into  very  affluent  circumstaocea ;  earning  at  tiie  same  tima  a 
high  eharaotar  for  lilMrality,  and  eoluged  thou^  unostentatioua 
bMievolaoca.  Having  a  great  foadnma  for  piotuiw  he  began,  as  aooa 
as  his  means  permitted,  to  indulge  his  inolination  by  purchasing  some, 
and  following  bis  own  taate  lie  aeleoted  the  wwks  of  Engli^  artists. 
In  the  qmne  of  yean  his  ooUaotioD  grew  till  every  room  in  his  house 
waa  filled.  He  now  conceived  the  design  of  presenting  his  piotursa  to 
the  nation,  in  the  hope  that  if  kept  t^ether  th^  might  serve  as' the 
nucleus  of  a  gallery  of  BrUish  art  With  this  view  be  sold  such  of  bis 
pictures  as  he  deemed  nndaserving  of  aneh  a  destiny,  and  purohaaed  or 
oommiasioned  (in  nearly  every  instance  direct  from  the  painter)  fresh 
examples  of  tlw  masters  he  moat  admired.  Then — irat  waiting  to 
make  it  a  postfaamons  gift — heofibredhiaaoUeetkuto  the  goTsmmeut. 
requesting  tliat  all  those  ptetures  might  be  sweated  which  ww«  ooo- 
sidered  worthy  of  national  aooeptanee;  and  that  beiog  done,  he  made 
them  over  by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  December  the  22Dd,  1847,  to  the 
Troateeo  of  the  National  Oallery.  The  oollectiou  so  transferred  com- 
prised 167  pictures,  all  but  two  by  British  artists,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion by  Jiving  artiste.  The  pictures  having  been  aeleoted  iu  the  fint 
inatence  for  a  private  retideooe  of  moderate  dimensions,  ore  mostly  of 
cabinet  sise,  and  to  a  ooBsideraUsexteDt  of  homely  subjects ;  but  tiiay 
ioclude  favourable  apeoimens  of  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  chief  deceased 
and  living  Eoglish  painters.  Mr.  Vernon  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  his  munificent  gift  was  warmly  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of 
bis'  countrymen ;  but  not  to  see  it  provided  with  a  fitting  reporitoiy. 
He  died  May  22od,  1S48.  Since  bis  decease  the  Vernon  collection 
has  foand  a  tempomiy  rating  {riaoe  In  Mailborough  House.  To  it 
has  been  added  the  splendid  beqnestof  Hr.  Tomer  [Titrkeii,  J.  H.  W.] ; 
and  Mr.  Sbeepshanka  has  also  presented  to  the  nation  hia  noble  col- 
lection of  288  paintings  in  oil  by  English  artisto;  but  his  gift  is 
dodged  witii  stipulations  aa  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  depoeited, 
whioh  prevant  Uiem  from  being — for  the  present  at  least — placed  along 
with  ti>e  Voraon  and  Turner  piiitures.  It  is  however  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  some  arrangement  mi^  be  made  by  whioh  these  coUeo- 
tions  may  be  brought  together,  and  thns  form  the  commencement  <tf 
4  National  Qallery  of  British  Art  worthy  of  the  nation. 

A  marble  bust  of  Ur,  Vernon,  purchaaed  by  subscription,  is  placed 
in  the  hall  at  Marlborough  House ;  where  also  are  a  marble  group  by 
Gibson  of  Hylas  and  tho  Nymphs,  and  about  half  a  dozen  loarblo 
busts,  presented  with  his  pictures  by  Mr.  Vernon — the  somewhat 
sorry  cdmmeuccment  of  a  National  CoUeoUon  of  tbe  works  of  British 
Scutpton. 

VERONE'SE,  ALESSANDEO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Verona  about  1S82.  His  family  name  was  Turchi 
or  Tarco ;  he  was  called  also  L'Orbctto,  according  to  Fozzo,  from  l^o 
circumstance  of  his  hav^nt;  as  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  seld. 
to  have  been  hia  own  father.  Alessaudro  used  to  amuae  himself  with 
drawing  with  obarooal  upon  wulls,  and  some  of  his  efforts  having  beea 
see))  vy  the  painter  Felice  Brusasoroif  he  was  taken*  by  him  as  a 
colourgrinder  in  his  studio,  and  was  encouraged  to  cultivate  hia 
ability  for  drawing.  He  soon  made  great  progress  in  drawing,  and  in 
painting  surpassea  his  master;  and,  after  the  death  of  Brusaaorciin 
1805,  oompleted  some  of  his  unfinished  works.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Venice,  and  obtained  employment  there  from  Carlo  Saracino,  who 
soon  discovered  his  ability  and  value  as  an  aeeisWit;  he  paid  him  a 
ducat  a  day,  whilst  he  paid  bis  other  assistants  only  a  quarter  of  that 
amount.  After  spending  some  time  in  Venice,  Alessaudro  returned  to 
Verona;  but  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected,  he  set 
out  for  Rome  in  company  with  Antomo  BaasetU  and  Faequale  Ottino, 
and  ultimately  establishea  himself  tha<^  thoogh  he  ipenb  some  tuse 
subsequently  at  Verona.  In  Borne  he  rtudied  tbe  wons  ttf  BaffiMlle 
and  tiie  Carracci,  and  forming  a  style  for  himself  which  comluned  many 
of  the  beauties  of  tbe  Uoman  aud  the  Venetian  schools,  entered  succeaa- 
fully  into  competition  with  Sacobi  and  Fietrode  Cortona  iuthe  church 
Delia  Coucflziona  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
one  of  tbe  beat  painters  of  his  time.  Hia  ptiniupt^  works  are  in 
Teroni^  where  there  are  two  of  his  master|Heoa^  a  Puth  in  the  otmreh 
Delia  Miaeileoidia,  which,  though  it  contains  only  a  dead  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Nicodemus,  is  considered  one  of  the  bast  pictures  in 
Verona:  the  other  ia  the  Passion  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  iu  the  church 
of  San  Stefano ;  a  picture,  says  Lanei,  which  in  irupaato  and  foie- 
shortening  reminds  ua  of  the  Lombard  school,  in  design  and  ia  ex- 
pression of  the  Boman,  and  in  colouringoftiie  Venetian;  anditooit- 
tains  a  selBotion  of  beads  worthy  of  Goido.  Tiu«  ia  a  veiy  fine 
collection  of  his  works  iu  the  poBsesdoft  of  tbf  Ohiiardini  CuDUy*  all 
of  which  yien  painted  by  Alessaudro  for  the  Uarquia  Oasparo  Ohin^ 
dini,  who  was  a  most  graerona  patron  to  iiim,  and,  according  to  lome 
existing  documenta,  supported  him  when  he  fint  went  to  Ktnna. 
Alesaaudio  married  a  Kocqsu  lady,  and  lived  in  great  state  iu  Uome, 
but  died  poqr  in  1618,  without  issue,  acoording  to  Puzso.  Faaseri  says 
he  died  in  1650  ;  and  Pasaeri's  account  differa  in  aome  othw  'reapeela 
from  that  of  Poaio:  he  sayf  he  was  the  scholar  «f  Carlo,  tbe  son 
of  Paolo  Vwonese,  and  that  he  Isft  two  sona  tafiTi  imAinJSfida 
wife :  tiie  elder  son  foUowed  tiie  Sf^Mg^  gfl^ei^^^i^ 
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Qiaeinto,  wu  a  painter,  but  be  died  ia  the  flomr  of  Hfe,  In  16T8. 
Lftiui  states  that  Passeri  says  that  AleNandro  wm  called  I/Orortto  fiwn 
adeftetio  the  eje :  but  FasBeri  doesnotuBertthiB,  he  simpty  mentions 
tba  taOi  of  a  defect  in  the  eye,  and  says  that  he  was  oalled  L'Orbetto 
becanso  when  a  boy  he  used  to  lead  his  father  about,  who,  be  bad 
heatd,  was  blind.  The  works  of  this  painter  are  admirably  oolonred ; 
th«r  appaar  not  to  bare  suAred  soy  obsDge  of  tint  wbatorar  from 
theu-  on^nd  state,  owing  probably  to  tiie  gnat  osxe  with  wfaioh  he  ie 
known  to  bave  mixed  his  ctdoun  and  sewoted  lod  prepared  bis  oUa. 
Many  of  hia  pictures  are  small  in  sise,  and  punted  on  slabi  of  marble, 
stone,  or  slate. 

VERONESfc^  PAUL.   [Caqliabi,  Paolo.] 

TERRI,  PIE'THO,  waa  bom  at  Milan,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1728. 
He  atndied  at  Rome  and  afe  Farms,  after  wbiob  he  obtained  a  com- 
mlnioo  in  an  Italian  regiment  la  the  Austrian  *rmy,  and  served  in 
Suony  in  the  wnr  between  Austria  and  Pnusia.  After  the  peace  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economy  instituted  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  daoby  of  Milan,  in 
176£.  Ue  took  an  active  part  in  the  odministntiTe  and  finaacial 
reforms  which  were  effected  about  that  time,  andespeeially  ia  abolish- 
ing the  practice  of  farming  to  private  individuals  or  oompaaiea  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenae  of  the  atate,  a  ^stem  which  was 
injurious  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  treasury ;  and  also  in  drawing 
the  plan  of  a  new  tariff  or  scale  of  duties,  which  proved  a  great  rsltei 
to  industry  and  commerce.  His  piincipid  irorka  are:— 1,  'Memorie 
auir  Economia  Pubblioa  dello  Stato  dl  Milatu^*  ia  whldi  he  shows  the  | 
dedine  of  thateonDtry  daring  fte  two  oenturiea  of  Spanlah  doailnioii,  [ 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  ignorance  of  Us  rnleis  aad  the  abeurdiiy  of  the  | 
laws;  2.  'Kiflessioai  smle  heggi  Vincolanti  principalmente  sol  Com- 
mncio  dei  Orani,'  in  wbiob  be  advocated  tiie  pnuciple  of  abaolnte 
liberty;  3, '  Meditadom  Bull'  Eoonomia  Politica,'whioh were  published 
in  1771,  and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages;  it  ia  an 
elementary  but  useful  book.  He  besides  wrote  '  Btoria  di  Milano,* 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Charles  Y.  in  the  16th  century,  the  pnblica- 
tiun  of  wbiob  was  completed  after  the  author's  deaUk  He  also 
pullisbei  '  OseervazioQi  sulla  Twtura,  e  ungtdarmente  sngli  effetti 
clie  produBse  all'  Dcoasioue  dellc  unsiosi  malefiche  alle  qnali  si  attribul 
la  pestilenza  che  devaBt6  Milano  I'anno  1680,'  an  bisbnical  episode 
which  has  been  aiooe  treated  by  Manxoni  in  bis '  Promeeai  SposL' 
Verri  has  contributed  greatly  to  illustrate  the  history  of  bis  native 
country,  Milan.  He  continued  in  otSce  in  the  economieal  adminis- 
tration of  the  duoby  of  Milan  till  1786,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Stephen,  and  vras  a  Iradiag  member 
of  the  'Fab'iotic  Society,'  instituted  at  Milan  in  1777^  by  Maria 
Theresa,  for  the  encouraeemeot  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  mauo&tctures. 
When  ^e  Frendi  invaded  iModbmj  in  179(t,  Yenri  was  app(»ated 
member  of  tiie  immidpal  eooaeU  of  Milan,  bnt  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  His  biof^phy  has  beui  written 
by  Isidoro  Bianchi,  Professor  Reasi,  Pietro  Custodi,  and  lasUy  by 
Camillo  Ugoni,  He  was  one  of  the  most  distJng^shed  and  estimable 
Italians  of  the  generation  that  pieoeded  the  Ttenoh  nvolntiuiaiy 
invasion. 

VERRI,  ALESSANDKO,  younger  brother  of  Pietro,  is  efaiefly 
known  for  a  work,  partly  imaginative  and  ptrUy  historical,  entitled 
'  Le  yotti  Romane  al  Sepolcro  dei  ScipiooL  The  author  evokes  the 
louls  of  the  leading  political  men  of  various  ages  of  ancient  Rome  to 
appear  before  him  in  the  newly  discovered  vaulto  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Efcipioa,  and  makes  them  hold  dialogues  about  the  deeds  of  their 
earthly  career.  He  tears  down  the  vdl  of  blind  admiration,  so  long 
held  sacred  by  Italian  tradition  and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  the 
vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  mlatakfn  patriotism  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
style  and  laoguof^e  of  the  work  are  powerful  and  impreosive.  He  waa 
bom  in  1741,  and  died  Sept  23,1616.  Pietro  and  Alesaandro  were  the 
chief  contributors  to  a  literary  journal  of  conaideraUe  merit,  entitled 
*  n  Cafl%,'  published  at  Mihn. 

VE'RRIO,  ANTO'NIO.  This  Neapolitan  painter  vras  bom  at  Lecoe 
about  1639;  and  after  be  had  made  aome  progress  in  painting,  for 
wbicU  be  bad  displayed  a  great  abtli^  at  a  very  early  age,  he  visited 
Venice,  to  study  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  After  making 
a  atay  snfflcient  for  bis  purposes  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  bis  native 
plaor,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  execution  of  some  gay 
works  there  indaced  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  Naples^  where,  in  1660, 
he  painted  a  large  composition  in  fresoo  of  Cbrist  hading  the  Siok, 
iu  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  which  waa  conspicuous  for  its  bright 
colouring  and  forcible  light  and  shade.  Dominici  says  that  Verrio 
had  such  a  love  for  travelUng  that  he  could  not  remain  in  his  own 
Muntiy.  He  went  to  Fruce  and  painted  the  high  altar  of  the 
GarmeUtes  at  Toalouse.  Shottiy  after  thi^  Charles  IL  wishing  to 
revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Morilake,  which  had  bem 
Intermpted  by  the  Civil  War,  invited  Verrio  to  England ;  but  when 
\io  arrived,  Charles  ofaanged  his  mind,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
decoration  in  frsaoo  of  Windsor  CsstK  Verrio  executed  a  series  of 
extsnsivo  besooea  in  that  palace,  with  as  mneh  facility  of  raeoatioa 
as  insipidity  of  inventioo.  He  painted  moat  at  tiio  iwiifnp^  one  side 
of  St  Oeoreti's  Hall,  and  the  chapel;  but  few  of  his  wipes' are  now 
left.  The  following  instances  may  serve  as  Illustntbns  of  the  taste, 
oharacter,  and  judgment  of  Verrio:— On  the  ceiling  of  St.  George's 
Ball  he  painted.  Antony,  earl  of  Shaftesborjr,  hi  the  oharacter  of 


Aetioo  dispsndng  Ubab;  in  anotiier  pkoe  he  borrowed  'the 
Ako'  of  Mrs.  Uatriot^  the  homAamVf  for  one  of  tiie  fnriea,  in 
revenge  for  a  private  quarrel  he  liad  bad  vritb  her ;  and  in  a  oompo- 
sitiou  of  Christ  bmling  the  Sick,  be  introduced  himself^  Sir  Godfrey 
EneUer,  and  Mr.  May,  surveyor  of  tiie  works,  in  long  periwigs,  as 
spectators.  The  painter  of  these  works  waa  noorded  in  tlie  folwwing 
inaoription,  written  over  the  tribnne  at  the  and  of  the  hall :  *  Antooina 
Venio  Ne^politanns  non  ignoUli  atlrpe  aatu^  ad  hoDonm  Del, 
Angnatiasind  Begia  Candi  Seonnd^  et  Sanoti  Oeoiigd,  molem  hane 
felioissimIL  menu  deooravit' 

Verrio  waa  pud  enomaoualy  for  these  and  many  other  works  he 
painted  in  E^land.  Vertae  found  a  p^ier  oontaining  an  aocoont  of 
moneys  received  by  Verrio  for  woAa  executed  in  Windsor  Castle 
from  1676  to  1081,  not  ineluding  those  In  St.  George's  Hall,  amounting 
to  £6462.  8«.  4d.  The  king  also  gave  him  the  place  of  master-gardener, 
and  a  lodging  in  St  Jankes*a  Park.  Verrio  was  of  very  expenslTe 
habits,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  "  often,"  saya  Wolpole,  "  pressed 
the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  wbiob  his  mqesty's  own  frankneca 
indulged.  Onoe  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  hwi  but  lately  reoMved 
an  advanee  of  a  ttuNMand  poond^  he  fonnd  the  king  in  laoh  «  drcle 
thatheeouldnoti^ipEoaioh.  He  called  on^ 'Sire^  I  &aite  the  &foar 
of  speaking  to  your  mqsaty.*  *  Well,  Verrio,'  said  the  kimr, '  what 
is  your  request  r  'M<m^,  Sir:  I  am  bo  abort  in  cash,  that  lam  not 
akue  to  pay  my  workmen,  and  your  majesty  and  I  have  learned  by 
experienoe  that  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  give  credit  long.'  The 
king  smiled,  and  s^  that  he  had  but  lately  ordered  bim  10002.  '  Yea, 
^/^rspUed  he,  'bat  Uiat  was  soon  paid  away,  and  I  have  no  gold 
lefb'  *  At  that  rate,*  said  the  king,  *  you  woold  spend  more  than  I  do 
to  maintain  my  fitimily.'  '  True,'  answered  Verrio,  *  but  doea  your 
mitjeBty  keep  an  open  table,  as  I  do ! "' 

After  the  aooession  of  James  II.  Verrio  was  again  employed  at 
Windsor  in  'Wolsey's  Tomb-bouse,*  then  destined  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  He  also  painted  Jamea  and  several  of  hia  oourtiers 
in  the  hospital  of  Chriatimurch,  London:  he  pointed  likewise  at 
Bsrtholemew*s  hotpitoL 

After  the  Revolution  he  gave  up  bis  place  of  master-gardener,  and 
refused  to  paint  for  William  IIL  He  executed  however  at  this  time 
the  extensive  works  for  Lord  Exeter  at  Burleigh-hoase,  which  are 
consideied  Verrio's  beat  productions,  and  thi|y  are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  the  prevailing  s^Ie  (tf  tiiat  age.  For  these  paintings 
alone,  saya  Dr  Waagen.  Verrio  was  paid  more  money  than  Raffiullo 
or  Michel  Ai^elo  received  for  all  their  immortal  works.  He  waa 
occupied  over  them  about  twelve  years,  with  a  salary  of  16002.  a  year, 
besidea  his  keep,  and  an  equipage  at  his  disposal.  He  painted  also 
at  ChataworUi  and  at  LowtberhalL  Walpole  asys  that  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Inoredulitj  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  chapel  at  Chatewortb, 
IS  the  best  piece  he  ever  saw  by  Tetrio :  it  is  a  very  bad  one,  Verrio 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  Lord  Exeter  to  serve  William  HI.,  and 
he  vras  sent  to  Hampton  Court  where,  besides  other  things,  he 
painted  the  great  sturcase  so  badly,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  did  it  BO  designedly  :  but  that  is  very  improbable.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  began  to  loae  bis  eighty  and  Queen  Anne  granted 
bim  a  peudon  of  200Z  a  year,  but  he  did  not  et^oy  it  ling :  he  died 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1707.  The  statement  of  Domiold  that  he  waa 
drowned  in  Languedoo  is  evidentiy  an  error. 

Walpole  has  described  Verrio's  style  with  great  piquancy,  but  with 
as  much  truth ;  he  says  he  was  "an  excellent  painter  for  the  aort  of 
Bubjecte  on  which  be  waa  employed,  that  is,  without  much  invention, 
and  with  less  taste :  bu  exuberant  pencil  wss  ready  at  pouring  oat 
gods,  goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  and  triumphs,  over  those  public 
surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never  resta  long  enough  to  critidee,  and 
where  one  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works  of  a  better  master — I 
mean  ceilings  and  staircases.  The  New  Testament  or  the  Roman 
History  cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine ;  that^  and  marble  columos, 
and  marble  steps,  he  never  spared." 

Soheffbrs  of  Utrecht  worked  twen^-five  yean  fer  Verrio,  and  he 
employed  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Lanaeron  seven  or  eight  years  at 
Windsor. 

VE'RRIITS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.  He  was  a  freedman,  but  diatingnisbed  himself  so  much 
by  hie  learning  and  his  method  of  teachiob  that  Augostua  appointed 
him  inatmctor  to  his  two  grandaona  Caiua  and  Lndus,  the  sons  of 
Agrippa,  and  traosfemd  bim  with  hli  whole  sehool  to  the  Pslatinni, 
oa  condition  however  that  he  should  not  admit  any  additional  pupils 
to  the  Dumber  be  bad  already.  He  hod  an  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  seetertia.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  at  an  advanoed 
age.  At  Pneneste  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
foram,  opposite  the  Hemii^clium,  which  contained  on  large  marble 
plates  the  Fasti,  which  Verrius  Flaocus  bad  drawn  up  for  the  Pno- 
nestines.  (Sneton.,  'De  Illustr.  Grammat,*  17.)  Thase  Fasti  are  the 
Bo-oalled  Fasti  Pnenestini,  of  which  considerable  fragments  were 
discovered  in  1770,  and  published  by  P.  F.  Fogglni,  under  the  title 
'  Fastorom  suini  Romoni  &  Verrio  Placco  ordinatorum  reliquia,  ex 
marmoreamm  Tabularum  Fregmentis  Pneneste  nnper  effiMis  eolleota 
et  ninstrate,*  &o..  Borne,  1779,  foL  Tfaey  are  also  printed  in  F.  A. 
Wolfs  edition  of  Suetonius,  vol.  iv.,  p.  321,  Ac ,  and  in  Ort-lU's  'Col- 
leotioD  of  Roman  Inscriptions  *  (c  xxiL,  voL  ii.,  p.  879,  &&).  Before 
the  diMOveiy  of  these  Faati,  wliieh  are  of  tlwniigheat  valueiaoaw 
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■diolan  believed  that  tbe  FbsU  Cepitolini,  which  were  disooTered  in 
16i7,  were  the  Fasti  of  Yerrins  Flaoetu,  referred  to  by  Suetoniut ; 
bnt  thU  opinion  ia  now  ahown  to  be  aotenabla  Flaootia  w»  alao  tbe 
aatbor  of  several  other  antiqnarian  and  grammatical  works,  which 
were  my  highly  valned  for  the  vast  quantity  of  information  th^ 
oontunea,  aa  weu  as  fot  the  purity  of  their  atyle:  1.  'libri  Berum  ' 
Memoria  Dignaram,'  In  which  among  other  things  he  treated  on 
Etruaean  aatiqaitles.  It  ia  frequently  referred  to  by  Plioy  (Qellios, 
iv.  6);  2.  'De  Verbomm  Signiflcatione,*  ooDsieting  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  booka.  It  gave  explanations  of  words  in  alphabetical  order ;  ' 
and  besides  its  phtlologieal  vala^  it  aeema  to  hare  been  an  iDSxhaust- 
ible  tzeaaure  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  An  abridgmeot  of  thia  work  ' 
WW  made  I7  tbe  'gnunmarian  S.  Pomponins  FeBtu%  and  thii  was ' 
isain  abri^ed  in  toe  time  ot  Charlenugne,  in  such  a  manner  tiut 
the  original  charaoter  of  the  work  was  altogether  daatroyed.  These 
wretched  abrldftments  hare,  as  in  many  other  infitanoes,  caused  the 
loiB  of  the  origiDal  work.  (K.  0.  HUller,  *  Psfatio  ad  Festnm/  p. 
12,  &C.)  S.  'Satornus'  (Haorob.,  'SatV  !•  ^  imd  8}  was,  according  to  ' 
Hbllar's  conjecture,  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, '  De  Bebos  Sachs ; ' 
i.  *Da  OrtlMgraptaia,*  whiiui  waa  attaoked  t^SoriboolaaAphrodinus 
(Snefam^  *De  lUnstr.  Grammat,'  18);  6.  *D»  Obsentil  Cafamis,'  a 
linguiatic  work,  in  which  he  explained  the  antique  words  and  phrases 
of  Cato,  which  had  become  unintelligible  (Qeluns,  xvil  6);  6.  'Epi- 
atolee ; '  and,  7.  Poems.  We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  tiie 
works  of  Yerrios  Floccus,  independent  of  the  'Fasti  Pnsnestlni'  and 
the  abridgment  of  bia  'De  Yerbomm  StgnifioatioDe.'  They  are, 
ooUeoted  &  tbe  work  of  Foggini  above  referred  to ;  in  Daoter^s  edition 
of  feetns  (i,  pp.  14.27,  ed.  London,  1826) ;  in  E.  Egger'a '  Scriptorum 
Latinorum  nova  Collectio,'  voL  iL;  and  in  Lindemann's  edition  of 
FestuB,  pp.  293,  299. 

VERUO'CUHIO,  ANDRE'A  DEL,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
Beolptor,  gddsmitb,  and  architeot  of  the  flfleantii  oentory,  waa  boru 
at  norenee  in  1432.  Yaaari  eaya  be  had  littie  genitt^  but  was  the 
most  laborious  man  of  his  time :  be  wa^  according  to  Boldinuooi,  a 
scholar  of  Donatello.  He  first  distiogiahed  himielf  ae  a  goldsmith, 
both  at  Florence  and  at  Borne;  he  tiien  devoted  himself  solely  to 
aeolpture  in  bronze  and  in  marble.  Hia  fitat  marble  work  was  a 
mooumeot  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  to  the  wife  of  Fraueaseo  Toma- 
buinu ;  it  is  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  The  exprowion  of  the 
flgurea  ia  good,  bat  the  execution  i*  very  imperfiseb  Hto  nextwotk 
waa  a  oolussal  bronxe  figure  of  David,  now  also  in  the  Florentine 
gaUary.  Ha  executed  several  other  worka  in  metal,  by  which  he 
acquired  a  great  repatation :  the  principal  of  them  were  the  monu- 
ment fn  San  Lorenzo,  of  Oiovanni  and  Pietrot  tbe  sons  of  Cosmo  d^ 
Medici;  and  the  Intoeduli^  of  Sfc,  Thomas,  in  the  ohunA  of  Or  San 
Hfohflle^  at  Florence.  finiMied  ia  1483;  It  la  a  oolosul  group  of  two 
flgnre%  weighing  8981  ponnda,  and  for  wbiah*  aooordioK  to  Balffinueei, 
he  was  paid  47tf  gold  florins  (Uooni,  la  a  note  to  Baldmncei,  aays  800 
heavy  florins).  In  thia  work,  says  Yasari,  Yerrocchio  left  notUng  to 
be  wished  for;  and  having  attained  perfection  in  acniptoie,  he  began 
to  turn  hia  attention  to  Anting.  Some  modern  oritioa  have  diffwed 
from  YsBsri  with  regard  to  its  great  excellence.  Yan  Rumobr  ^>eaks 
of  the  Winged  Boy  with  a  Dolphin,  of  tbe  fountain  of  the  finb  eonrt 
of  tbe  Palazzo  Yecchio,  also  by  VaROOohkk  as  a  very  npnior  woKk: 
it  is  praised  likewise  by  Yasari. 

Yaaari  mentiona  many  dengos  and  cartoons  by  Yeirooohio,  some  of 
which  were  copied  and  imitated  by  Uonatdo  da  Yinoi.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  that*  daaigni  at  present;  it  haa  bean  ooDjeotoied  that 
niany  of  them  now  pats  aa  the  viorkM  of  Lionardo.  y«rtoocbio 
painted  very  few  piotnres ;  he  gave  up  painting  upon  finding  himself 
mrpasaed  by  his  scholar  Lionardo  da  Yinci,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
paint  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  one  of  hia  works.  [Ymci,  Lionahdo 
DA.]  The  fame  of  Yerrochio  reached  Yeniee^  and  he  was  called  to 
that  place  to  cast  an  equestrian  atatoe  of  Bartolemeo  Collsooi,  the 
oalewated  gmral;  bat  when  ha  had  joat  tnf^htd  tiw  model  of  the 
horsa^  he  vraa  told  that  Yellauo  of  Padna  waa  to  nafco  the  fignre  of 
tite  general,  with  whii^  he  was  ao  mneh  offended  that  he  immediately 
broke  tbe  bead  and  feet  of  his  bone,  and  left  Yenioe  without  giving 
the  sligbteet  intimation  of  hia  determination  to  his  employers  This 
BO  exasperated  the  signoty  of  Yenioe  in  their  turn,  that  they  wrote 
to  Yerrooohio,  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  not  return  to  Teniee 
if  hoTidBed  his  head;  to  which  Yeixoediio  answeiadt  that  ha  would 
be  miodfnl  of  their  admonition,  fix  they  were  aa  little  oa^le  of 
featoring  him  his  head  as  they  were  of  finding  another  head  Bumdratly 
beautiful  for  his  horio.  This  answer  pleased  them  greaUy ;  and  th^^ 
now  earnestly  aolieited  Yerrocohio  to  return,  promising  him  twice  tbe 
ramnneratim  formerly  agreed  to.  Yerroochio  rstamed  and  oast  hia 
model,  bnt  he  caught  cold  in  the  casting,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, before  the  statue  waa  quite  completed.  This  work  waa  finished 
by  Alessandro  Leopardi,  who  oast  the  pedestal,  and  fixed  it  in  ita 

Slace  in  the  Piaasa  di  SsnU  Qiovanni  e  Paolo,  in  tbe  year  1495.  and 
<  standa  there  still.  Cicognara,  who  haa  given  an  ootline  of  tUa 
monument  in  his  '  Storia  deUa  Scnltura,'  supposes  that  Leopardi  recast 
tho  atatoe  itself  but  he  ^v«a  a  vary  Insaffldeot  reaaon  for  thia 
Ofrfnion.  Yerroaahio's  remains  ware  taken  by  his  favourite  acholar 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  to  Florence,  and  were  deported  in  the  vault  of 
Uichele  di  Clone,  in  the  church  of  Sent'  Ambrogio.  Ovar  the  vault 
is  the  fbUowii^  inaciipUon:— '3.  Michaalii  da  Cionk  ob  Soonua 


et  Andrra  Yeirooehi,  fllil  Domlnid  IGchaelis,  qui  obUt  Yenetlla 
iLcccaLXXxym.'   The  S.  signifies  Sepulcfamm. 

Yerrocchio  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  moat 
distinguished  :— Lionardo  da  Yind  sod  Pietro  Perugino,  painters,  and 
Loraiao  di  Credi,  Nanni  Orosso,  and  Franeeaoo  di  Kmone,  acolptors. 

Bottazl  laystiiatTonoe^o  waaoneof  tho  flrrtwlto  made  plaster 
oasts  from  living  and  dead  subjects ;  but  not  the  first,  is  Yasari  statts. 
This  art  waa  practised  iikewite  by  theondent  artistt  of  Qreaoe :  It  waa 
invented  by  Lysistratas,  tbe  brother  of  Lysippue,  in  the  time  of  Aim* 
ander  the  Great  (Pliny,  '  Hist.  Mat,'  xxxv.  12,  44.)  Yerrocchio  also 
asdsted  Oraino  in  his  wax  figures ;  they  mode  together  three  figures  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medio,  after  tbe  conspiracy  of  tbe  Pazri  in  1478,  which, 
says  Yasari,  appeared  to  be  living  mm :  they  were  difbmotly  diwaad; 
one,  which  was  placed  in  the  choibh  of  the  Monanha  dl  Churito^  was 
clothed  in  thb  dress  which  Lorwzo  wore  wfaaa  he  was  wounded  by  the 
conspirators.   These  figures  are  all  now  lost 

Yerrocohio  cast  the  first  copper  ball  which  supported  the  cross  at 
the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  it  was  thrown  down  by  lightning,  and  the 
present  ball,  wliich  is  somewhat  larger  than  Ywrooobio's,  was  put  up 
in  ita  place.  That  of  Ywroochio  waa  four  db  in  diameter,  and  wdghed 
4808  pounds.  This  celebrated  artists  vith  Us  other  aoownpUshmeotis 
combined  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  great  practical  skill  in 
muric 

YERSTEGAN,  RICHARD,  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora  Rowland 
Yerstegsn,  tbe  descendant  of  a  fiunily  of  anoieat  respectability  in 
Quelderl&nd,  who  came  over  to  this  country  a  young  man  towards  tbe 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and  dying  soon  after  ho  bad  narrled 
an  Englishwoman,  laft  a  child  not  mora  tbtm  nine  months  old,  whom 
his  qiother,  when  be  grew  up,  bound  approotioe  to  a  cooper.  Yerste' 
gan  tbe  cooper,  who,  when  be  became  bis  own  master,  carried  on  his 
trade  in  the  parish  of  St  CaUierlne,  London,  i^pears  to  have  been  in 
good  droomatanoas:  iUafaard  waa  his  son,  and  altar  having  been 
instructed  in  the  daariot  at  tduxA,  was  seat  by  bim  to  the  Univeni^ 
of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  came  to  distinguish  himsdf,  especially 
his  proficiency  la  Saxon  literature  and  the  knowlet^  of  tbe  national 
antiquities,  studiea  then  much  in  vi^ue.  He  left  the  University  how* 
ever  without  taking  a  degree,  objecting,  it  aeema,  to  the  oaths ;  and 
soon  after,  openly  delaring  himaslf  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  left  England 
and  took  up  hia  reudence  at  Antwerp.  Bore  he  paUidied  hia  flrat 
work,  a  thin  quarto,  now  of  great  nri^,  entitled '  Tluatnim  Gmdelt 
tatum  Htaretieorum  noetri  Temporis,*  It  is  a  violent  attack  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  government,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
exeoutioua  of  Jesuits  and  other  Popish  recusants;  but  it  is  obiefiy 
curious  for  a  number  of  copper-plate  engravings  it  contains,  repre- 
aanting  the  banghig,  heheadinR  uid  quartering  of  these  martyrs,  aa 
tiiej  art  ifylad,  after  diawioga  made  hf  the  anthor.  This  wpean  to 
have  been  bofiiro  1S86,  althon^  the  only  edltum  of  the  hook  that  b 
now  Icnown  ia  d^ad  1592 ;  for  in  1686  Yerategan  ia  atated  to  have 
gone  to  Paris,  and  to  have  been  there  thrown  into  prison  by  <wder  of 
the  king,  Henri  IIL,  on  the  EngUih  ambaaaador*B  repreieniation  of 
the  abusive  nature  of  tbe  work.  However  he  was  not  loug  detained 
in  custody;  and  upon  his  release  he  retoroed  to  Antwerp,  where  be 
est  np  aa  a  printer,  and  is  said  to  have  prospered  in  that  businsB^  and 
Boon  aeqoicod  tbe  means  of  living  la  good  style.  In  140S  appeared  at 
Antwerp  the  flret  edition,  in  small  qnaito*  of  his  best-known  work, 
entitled  'A  BeaUtuti<m  of  Decayed  Intelligeoce  concerning  tbe  most 
noble  and  renowned  English  Nation.'  This  performance,  which  is 
adorned,  like  his  other  book,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  which  waa  reprinted  at  London  in  4to,  in  1684,  and  in  Svo 
in  1658  and  1674,  ooatains  a  few  curious  &otB  and  remarks ;  but  it 
bad  been  nearly  snpeneded  before  it  came  from  the  press  by  Camden'a 
'  Britannia,'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  ia  now  considered  as  of  hardly  any  authori^.  Yerstegon  is  also 
snTOOsed  to  bo  the  anthor  <rf  '  Odea  in  imitation  (rf  the  Seven  Feniten- 
tial^dm^'  pnrfMng  to  bo  by  IL  and  aome  other  tracts  in  Engliih 
with  the  same  iidti^  printed  abroad  in  the  firatyearsof  the  17tb 
ceotniy,  of  which  a  list  ia  given  in  Wood's  '  Athanss  Oxtmieaaea,'  £[e 
married  some  years  before  his  death,  which  Is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  about  1685.  Sir  Egerttm  Brydgea  baa  given  a  abort  aeocunt  of 
the  rare  volume  of  'Odea'  attribntea  toVMatagaa  in  bis  'Cenaora 
Litararia.'  iL  9S-97  (lat  edition). 

YSRTOT,  BENE  AUBERT  waa  tho  laoond  son  of  a  pow 
Nonnan  gunman,  who  oUmed  kindred  with  every  fiunily  of  diatino> 
tion  in  hjs  province.  Bentf  waB  bom  on  the  2Stb  of  November  1666. 
He  atudied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Rouen.  He  was  clumetetised 
from  childhood  by  an  earnest  apirit  of  piety.  Towards  Uie  dose  <^ 
the  second  year  <^  his  collegiate  atndies  be  diBi^>peared,  and  although 
an  activa  SMrdi  waa  immadbtely  inatituted,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
kpse  of  six  montha  that  he  waa  diaoovered  in  tho  Capaohin  ooaveot  at 
Argentao.  All  efforts  to  dlTsrfc  him  from  bia  Intention  of  joining  that 
order  ware  fruitless ;  be  took  the  vowa,  and  adopted  the  oonventual 
name  of  Brother  Zachary.  The  rigour  of  the  order  undermined  a 
oooatitution  natorsJly  delicate ;  he  wss  obliged  to  vidt  his  bmily  toe' 
tbe  raatoration  of  his  health.  The  opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  tho 
doctors  of  tbe  Swrbonne  petcauaded  um,  with  aome  difficulty,  to  join  a 
leaa  ascetic  order;  and  the  pope'a  diapMsation  having  been  obtained, 
he  eutered  In  bia  twen^aaoond  ywe  the  Vwrnummnat  Abb^y  at 
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nw  AbMCt^bert  wm  ftithutime  general  of  the  IWiowtntenaUn  1 
order.    Hearing  a  faTOurable  account  of  tbe  talenta  and  acquircmeuts  ^ 
of  young  Vertot,  be  appointed  Mm  Lie  secretary.   Soon  alter  he  pre- 
aented  him  with  the  priory  of  JoyeueraL   By  the  canon  Uw,  any  reea- 
lar  priest  vbo  had  obtaiof  d  a  Ucooee  to  qpit  ooe  order  and  join  another 
waa  declared  inoapable  of  holding  any  charge  or  dignity  w  l>i*  d<w 
fraternity.   The  order  opposed  the  promotioD  of  Yertot  on  ttiii  gnmnd. 
The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull :  still  the  monks  vera 
refrnctory.   A  royal  injunction  was  obtained  to  corroborate  the  decree 
of  the  pope,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  bis  claim. 
Probably  be  anticipated  little  comfort  in  an  abbey  where  the  inmates 
had  so  stoutly  opposed  bis  admiauoo.    He  appued  for  the  cure  of 
Croisay-U-Carenne,  near  Uarly,  the  presentation  to  which  belonged  to  ' 
tiie  order ;  and  retiring  to  it,  devoted  himielf  to  the  disohai;g«  of  his 
spiritual  duties  and  literary  pursuits. 

Hitherto  Vertot's  name  had  been  nnknown  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends  and  bis  ecclesiastical  biethren.  At  the  instigation,  it , 
is  said,  of  Fontenelle,  St.  Pierre^  and  other  friends,  he  undertook  bis-  ; 
torical  compositionB.  His  fitst  publication  was  his  '  HUtoire  de  la 
CoqJoratiOD  do  Partngal,*  which  was  pnbliihed  fn  1669.  Tht  reosnt 
rvtmxMim  In  Eoc^aod  rendered  the  title  attnetln ;  the  work  beeame 
fsfibionable ;  and  judges  auoh  as  Itndaoie  da  flevigoiS  and  fkn  Bou- 
hours,  expressed  highly  favourable  opinions  of  the  work.  Vertot 
night  have  become  a  lion  in  the  circles  of  Paris ;  but  although  in  the 
iutmediata  vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof,  hw  «bief  desire  was  to 
return  to  his  native  province.  With  thia  yiew  he  askad  and  obtained 
n  eura  in  the  Payi  de  Cauz.  Not  long  after  he  was  transferred  to  a 
rieher  Uving  naar  Ronen,  which,  not  being  d«pend«nt  on  his  order,  in 
a  great  meunre  released  him  from  tiieir  control. 

Increase  of  wealth  seemed  but  to  iooreaae  his  industry.  Seven  years 
after  the  publioatioD  of  tiis  first  work  b«  gave  to  the  world  his  '  Histoire 
des  B^volutions  de  SuMe.'  This  work  baa  more  of  persooid  adventure 
and  interest  than  tb«  former,  and  its  guocasa  was  proportiouably 
greater.  F>*e  editiona  flollowed  each  other  in  rapid  roMsasjop.  The 
woi^  was  tmnshted  into  aaveral  languages.  The  Swedish  envoy  at 
the  court  of  France  was  instmoted  to  engage  Vertot  to  oompoae  a 
general  history  of  Sweden — an  overture  whiw  led  to  nothioi^ 

In  1701  the  king  re-organised  the  Academy  of  Inaoriptiona  and 
BellcB-Lettres.  Vertot  was  nominated  Acad4mioien  Associd.  The 
appointment  was  embairassing.  He  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  bia 
cure  and  reaide  in  Paris,  and  by  the  new  regulations  the  Aoademidaoa 
were  required  to  he  reddent  Ulwitiiot  rule  was  rdaxed  in  hii  favour, 
and  be  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Aoadeoiy  till  1708,  when  he  had 
been  long  enough  a  resident  clergyman  to  entitle  him  to  a  retiring 
pension.  Hia  arrival  in  Paris  was  the  doae  of  a  retired  life,  which 
however  had  been  marked  by  stormy  passagea  The  wits  among  bis 
acqoaintances  said, "  Here  ends  the  revolutions  of  the  AbM  da  Vertot." 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  Aead^micjcn  Penaionnaire.  From  this 
date  his  contributions  to  the '  Annals  *  and  *  llemolrs  of  the  Astdemy 
are  frequent  They  turn  chiefly  upon  historical  topics.  A  discussion 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  A<»demy  led  to  his  next  puUication. 
The  assertion  of  the  aooisnt  independeiMe  of  their  province  by  the 
Bretons  appeared  to  Verto^  as  salaried  AcademLiao,  in  the  l%ht  of  a 
rebdlion  against  the  royal  authority.  He  undertook  to  disprove  tbaix 
claimB.  The  arguments  swelled  to  suob  a  bulk  that  in  1710  be  pub- 
lished them  in  a  separate  volume  entitled '  Trait4  de  U  M oavanoe  de 
Bretsgne.'  The  oontinuanoo  of  the  controversy  ultimately  extended 
this  earay  into  hia  'Hiatoire  complete  da  rfitabliSBsment  des  Bretons 
dans  lea  Qaulea.* 

These  ocoupatiODs  did  not  divert  Vertot  fnmi.his  favourite  topu^-~ 
the  revolutions  of  the  Boman  lepablio^  This  work  is  no  result  of  a 
philosophical  and  critical  examination  of  the  Soman  antfaoritiesL  Its 
merit  is  simply  artistical— the  elegant  and  agreeable  nan«tive  of  state- 
ments taken  for  granted  at  the  hands  of  the  dsssical  auUiors.  It  was 
Vertot's  favourite  work  :  he  was  accustomed  to  resd  fragments  of  it 
as  he  advanced,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  was  luiown  to 
borst  into  tears  at  his  own  pathos.  Hits  liistory,  which  ^tpesrsd  in 
1719,  was  still  mors  fsToorably  reosived  than  tepredeceasors.  ' 

The  reputation  of  Vertot  indnoed  the  Order  of  Uolta  to  invite  him  , 
to  become  its  historian.   He  complied  with  the  request,  and  published  ' 
<n  1726  bis  'Histotre  des  Chevaliers  Hospitallers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jern-  ; 
falem,  appeUs  depnis  les  Chevaliers  de  Bhodes,  et  aojoard'hui  les 
Chevaliers  de  ]f  alte.'   Vertot  was  advanced  in  yean  when  be  under* 
took  this  wwk,  and  be  did  not  sympathise  with  Uie  hsrass  and  exploitB 
of  the  middle  ages  as  wUh  those  of  the  classic       of  Boum  The 

*  History  of  Ifalta '  is  inferior  in  point  of  finish  and  tnetoresque  energy 
to  bis  earlier  writings,  but  infinitely  more  valuable  on  acconut  of  its 
originality.  Hb  access  to  authentic  Information  rendered  it  ndoaUe, 
snd  might  have  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  had  he  possessed  men  the 
spirit  of  an  histocian  and  less  that  of  a  mere  oanmtor. 

Bsaidse  the  wwks  already  mantioied  and  Us  omtribntiMis  to  the 

*  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  two  works  hy  Vertot  have  beoi  puhUihed : 
ffae  first,  an  account  of  the  n^odations  of  the  brotheraDs  Noaillesin 
1 7£5-6?,  in  England,  compiled  from  dooamcnts  placed  in  hia  band  by 
Uie  family.  The  author  of  the  notice  of  Vertot  in  the  *Blographie 
Uaiverfelle'  apeaks  of  thia  work  as  nnpuUisbed :  this  is  a  strange 
ovenigbt  in  an  otherwise  Ma  artlole;  tha  bo^  was  deposited  in  the 
arcbivea  of  the  KoeiUss  fbmily,  and  pnlAshed,  altar  the  mthra'i  dMtfa, 


in  four  volnmes  12mo,  at  Leyden,  in  1763.  Two  tracts,  one  on  tlia 
'  Origin  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty,*  the  other  on  the  '  Elt-ction  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots,'  were  published  twenty  jtara  after  his  death.  ThL-ir 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  Tfaey  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  at  the  request  of  a  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  some  i^uarrel 
with  the  court  of  Uome. 

Vertot  died  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  15th  of  June,  1735.  Bis 
works  are  more  valued  for  their  etyle-^for  a  certun  power  of  dramatio 
portraiture — than  for  any  other  recommendation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  *  History  of  Malta '  and  the  '  Account  of  the  Hegocintiond  of  the 
two  Da  2loailles,'  which  contain  materials  for  history  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere^  The  excessive  enthusiasm  of  his  youtii  appears  to  have 
sobered  down  into  a  tempered'  habitual  pletj.  >He  was  a  sealons 
royalisb  The  controversy  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  Bretagne 
was  canied  on  hy  him  leas  as  an  antiquarian  than  a  political  discussion. 
He  went  BO  far  in  hia  seal  as  to  denounce  Freret  to  the  govemmeut 
for  soma  opinions  expressed  in  that  author's  '  Origino  des  Fronsiis,' 
In  Ilia  private  conduct  Vertot  was  irreproachable ;  the  only  trace  of 
passion  in  his  life  was  the  ardent  platonic  attachment  he  conceived  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  (better  known  as  Madame  de  Stael)  In  hia 
sixtieth  year.  Ther^  was  a  vein  of  effeminacy  both  in  the  intellect  and 
character  of  Vertot ;  yet  It  is  imposuble  not  to  respect  hiw. 

VBRTU£,  QEOUQR.  Thia  celebrated  English  engraver  and  anti- 
quary was  bom  iu  London  in  16d4>  of  parents  more  honest  than 
opulent ;  yet,  "  if  vanity  had  entered  into  his  compositioa,"  says 
\Valpole,  '*  he  might  have  boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  race.  Two  of 
his  name  were  employed  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  Board  of  Works;  but 
I  forget — a  itunily  is  qot  ancient  if  noDe  of  tiie  blood  were  abowtbe 
rack  of  ingonioua  men  two  hundred  years  ago."  At  about  the  age  of 
thirteen  Vertue  was  pUced  with  a  Frenchman,  who  was  the  priumpal 
engraver  of  arma  in  Ijondon  at  tiiat  time ;  but  being  of  extravagant 
habits  be  "  broke,"  and  returned  to  his  own  countiy  three  or  four 
years  after  Vertite  was  bound  to  him.  Vertue,  in  bis  memoir,  liaa 
concesled  his  asms;  Wslpole  questions  whether  Sooliger  would  have 
been  so  tender.  J^ter  ibis  be  spent  two  years  at  bomp,  whidi  he 
demoted  to  the  etudy  of  drawiqg;  he  then  euBsged  himself  for  three 
years  with  the  engraver  Michael  Yaodergudht,  which  term  he  pro- 
tracted to  seven ;  and  in  1709  be  aet  up  for  himself.  He  was  intro- 
duced  to  Sir  Godfrey  Eueller;  an  acquaintance  which  proved  of  great 
serviee  to  him  shorUy  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  bis  fWUier,  when 
the  snpiKwt  of  hia  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  devolved  entirely 
upon  nlm.  The  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey  procured  him  much 
employment^  and  in  a  very  short  time  h)s  own  merit  procured  him 
much  more.  Lord  Somers  oommisaioned  him  to  engrave  a  portrait  of 
Archbishop  TiUotscm,  and  this  prints  for  which  ha  was  richly  rewarded, 
was  the  foundatiou  ot  his  future  fortune.  Walpole  says  nothing  hke 
this  print  had  appeared  for  some  years,  and  Vertue  atood  without  a 
eompetitor  In  any  eountey.  Edelinok  of  Fknnw^  White  of  EngUnd» 
and  Vnn  Qunsi  of  HoUnnd,  were  dead. 

In  bis  leisn^  hours  Vertus  practised  drawing  snd  mnuo,  and 
studied  French  end  Italian,  and  later  he  acquired  also  i)atoh-  In 
1711  an  Academy  of  Psiatii^  was  institnted  in  London,  of  which 
Qodfrey  Kneller  was  placed  at  tiie  head,  and  Vertne  wss  ooe  of  its 
first  members :  he  drew  a  little  in  wat«r- colours,  and  painted  a  few 
portraits;  hot  hie  imdootions  in  this  style  consisted  dliefly  of  copies 
of  old  or  intneettng  works  whicdi  ha  intoided  to  engrave. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  Vertue  was  obieSy  employed  over 
portraita  after  Eneiler,  Dahl,  Itichardson,  Jarvase,  Qibeon,  and  others; 
and  at  the  aooeesion  of  Qeorge  L  he  engraved  a  large  heed  of  the  king 
after  Kueller,  of  which  severtd  thousands  were  sold,  and  which  brought 
him  a  great  increase  of  business,  though  by  no  means  a  vwy  exoellent 
performance.  He  commeneed  early  in  this  reign  to  make  his  reasarches 
for  Ids  *  History  of  the  Arts  in  Kngland.'  In  this  undertaking  he 
found  two  valuable  patrons  in  Robert  Barley,  escond  earl  of  OzfMd, 
and  Hensage  Finch,  earl  of  Winohelsea :  the  latter,  who  was  preudeni 
of  the  Sof&ty  of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  appointed  Vertue,  who  was  a 
member,  to  be  its  en^ver;  and  he  executed  neariy  all  the  prints 
which  were  pubhsbed  hy  tliat  society  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Lord  c5oieraine  was  also  one  of  his  patrons ;  and  Vertue  made 
many  journeys  in  various  porta  of  England  in  furtherance  oil  hie 
reseorebes  in  company  with  these  noblemen,  by  whom  his  ezpeneeo 
were  paid.  Many  oUier  noblemeD4aIso  encouraged  bim  in  a  less 
degree.  In  1728  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  Knowls. 
where  he  ooi^  eeveral  portndts  of  the  poet^  of  which  he  puUished 
a  set  of  twelve  in  1780,  nameFy,  Oower,  Cliancer,  Spenser,  Sbakapm, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beanmon^  Fletcher,  Milton,  BnUer,  Cowley.  Waller,  and 
Drydeu.  It  is  one  of  his  best  works,  and  was  the  first  oolleotion  of 
illustrious  beads  published  in  England.  His  next  work  of  tiiis  olass 
was  ten  plates  of  the  Iieads  of  Charles  I.  and  the  loyal  soffarera  in  Jiie 
eanse,  with  their  oliataotevB  sulgoined  from  darendoo.  Tlieee  were 
followed  hfUt  portmits  of  the  kings  of  En^sad,  Jtc,  tat  the  twns- 
lation  of  Ifaqifan  'HMory  of  England,*  pnblislted  in  numbers,  im 
folio,  of  whidi,  says  Vertne,  thousands  were  sold  every  week  (pro* 
bably  without  ^e  prints).  Over  these  vrmrks  be  was  oecnpied  three 
years.  In  nSi  he  renewed  his  journeys  about  England :  he  made  a 
tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary ;  ooe  in  1787  vrith  Lord  Oxford ; 
another  with  Um  same  nobleman  in  1786  ;  and  jn4789  erne  ia  tjbo  ensl 
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m  ftStjjs,  LUCITTfi. 


In  173T  be  vu  employed  by  the  Kfiaptons,  tlie  puUIdieni  of  ibe 
tzuulation  of  Rftpis,  to  eognTe  some  of  tbelr  eeneB  of  illaBtrioQa 
Iieadfl,  the  ereitar  part  of  which  were  engraved  by  Boubraken.  The 
portraits  of  Boubraken  are  very  anperior  to  those  by  Yertae;  yet, 
■nyi  Walpole,  hit  bj  no  mMQi  deMired  to  be  coodnnnid,  ae  they  vvn, 
and  hlmaelf  aet  aride.  Tertne's  &ult  waa  bia  ■arupnlous  veraoity. 
whlob  could  not  digeat  ioUginary  portraitii,  as  are  aome  of  those 
•ogreTed  by  Houbraken,  «ho,  living  in  Hollnad,  engraved  whatever 
«as  rent  to  him.  The  heads  of  Carr,  B&rl  of  Sumeraet,  and  seoretary 
Thurloe,  by  Boubraken,  are  not  only  not  geQuine,  but  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  persona  they  are  meant  to  repreaenti  aays  Walpolei 
"  Vertoe  waainoommode;  he  loved  trnth." 

In  1740  he  published  propoaali  for  the  eommenoement  of  a  series 
of  historic  printa,  of  which  be  published  only  two  numbers,  contslniDg 
each  four  prints  with  explanatioDS.  In  the  first  number  there  is  a 
print  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  proceEslon  to  Huuadon  House ;  the  origio&l 
picture,  of  which  Vertue  made  an  ezaot  copy  in  water-colours  for 
Lord  Oxford,  wne,  in  'Walpolo'a  time,  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 
In  1741  be  lost  hU  patron  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  so  depressed 
him,  that  "for  two  years,"  teys  Wslpole,  "  there  Is  an  bbtus  in  bis 
story."  In  1743  however  he  was  a  little  revived  by  the  notice  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  whom  be  engraved  the  large  plate  of  tbe  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  bia  &oiily,  and  performed  other  Berviecs.  But  in  174^1 
he  found  a  more  valuable  patron  in  the  then  Prince  of  Walep,  whose 
taste  eoinelded  with  hts  own,  and  whose  patronage  was  all  be  could 
detjre.  " He  saw  bia  fate,"  says  Walpole,  "linked  with  the  revival  of 
the  arts  be  loved;  he  waa  useful  to  a  prinoe  who  trod  in  the  steps  of 
the  aooomplisbed  Charles— but  a  silent  and  nnexpeoted  foe  drew  a 
veil  over  this  scene  of  comfort."  The  prince  died  in  Uaroh  1751 : 
Yertue,  after  speaking  of  his  chanoter  and  aocomplbthments,  alludes 
to  bis  death  in  the  following  words:— "But  alas.  Mors  ultima  lioea 
rerum  I   0  God,  thy  will  be  done  1  Unhappy  day,  Wedntsdsy,  March 

20tb,  mil" 

"Twtne  loat  bis  friends,"  says  the  same  writer,  "but  bis  piety, 
mildness,  and  ingeooity  never  rorsook  him."  Be  worked  almost  to 
the  last,  anxious  to  leave  a  competent  support  to  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  bad  lived  many  years  in  happiness,  as  died  on  the  z4th  of  July 
1760,  «nd  tfas  survived  1^  bis  wife  nearly  twenty  years.  Ha  wu 
baried  In  the  cloister*  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  collection  of  bookL 
prints,  *nd  dmwin^s  was  sold  by  auction  in  1757 :  Walpole  purchased 
serenl  of  his  dMwiogs. 

Yertae  was  a  strict  Roioan  Catholic ;  yet  be  bos  preserved  more 
monuments  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  than  of  any  other,  but 
that  of  Charles  t  waa  his  favourite  period.  Walpole  describes  him  as 
"simply  modest,  and  aorupuloua— so  scrupulous  that  il  gave  a  peeuliar 
elownesa  to  bis  delivery ;  be  never  uttered  his  opinion  hoatily,  nor 
hastily  ssiented  to  that  of  others.  Ambittooa  to  distinguish  himtfelf, 
bo  took  iHit  one  method — applleation.  Acquainted  wit^  all  the  arts 
prsotised  by  bis  profession  to  usher  their  productions  to  the  public,  he 
made  use  of  none." 

Walpole's  well-known  irork,  enUtled  'Anedotes  <4  Painting  in 
England/  was  written  entirely  from  maDuseripta  wbiob  ha  bovght  of 
Tertos^B  widow,  although  he  recurred  to  the  ori^nal  sonroes  wbab 
Yertue  <bew  his  information  from  books.  Yertue  commenced  his 
compilations  in  171 S,  and  thm  amounted  in  tbe  whole  to  nearly  forty 
volumes  large  and  Small.  Be  tialted  and  made  catalognea  of  every 
collection,  attended  sales,  copied  all  popers  he  found  relative  to  the 
ftrta,  cearohed  register^  examined  all  Bnglisb  anthois,  and  translated 
many  of  ofiier  oountries  which,  xalated  to  his  satgeck  And  Walpole 
(ibsevTea  In  Us  pr«hce  :— "  One  satisfoetiOD  tbe  reader  will  bav^  in 
the  Integrity  of  Mr.  Yertue ;  it  exceeded  his  industry,  which  is  saying 
muob.  Ko  man  living,  so  bigoted  to  a  vocation,  was  ever  so  incapa- 
ble of  falsdiood.  He  did  not  deal  even  In  hypotheeis,  scarce  in 
oociectnria." 

The  prists  of  Yertue  are  very  numerous :  Walpole  has  given  • 
compbta  list  of  them  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Ecgravers,  He  has  divided 
them  Into  eigbtaan  classes,  as  follows:  royal  portr^ts;  noblemen; 
hdies;  bishops  and  anhbisbops,  of  whom  be  engraved  thirty-eight; 
cli-rgymen;  chanoallors,  judges,  and  lawyers;  ministers  and  gentle* 
men ;  physicians,  Ae. ;  founders,  benefactors,  Ac ;  antiquaries,  authors, 
acd  matbenuticians ;  poets  and  muaieiaos ;  foreigners;  historic  prints, 
and  prints  with  two  or  more  portraits ;  tombs ;  plans,  views,  churches, 
buildiogp,  Jt&;  coins,  medals,  busts,  seals,  charters,  gems,  and  afaelts; 
frontispieces,  bead-  and  tail-pieces ;  and,  lastly,  miscellaneous  pieces: 
bcsidea  many  plates  for  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  snd  a  series  of 
Oxford  ahnuacs. 

(Walpole,  A  Caialoffue  of  Engravtrt  viho  have  beat  iom  or  retitted  in 
3»ffiand,  Siq^  eonatitaiting  «  fifth  Tohime  to  the  AtieeiMa  efPaiiit' 

LtfCITTd^  a  Boman  emperor  who  reigned  as  the  colleagne 
of  Marcw  AarcfioL  from  a.d.  161  to  16&.  He  was  bom  at  Rome, 
and  wts  a  son  of  ^Uus  Yefos,  who  bad  been  Adopted  by  tbe 
emperor  I^adtian  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  CsBsar.  After  the  death  of 
jCliOB  Yerus,  in  A.IK  133,  Hadrian  adopted  T.  Aurelias  (Antoninus 
Kos),  on  oon^tiai  that  he  riioaU  adopt  Marcus  Yema  (Marcos 
Aoreliqa),  the  son  ot  Annin  Faustina,  and  Lnclns  Yems,  the  son  of 
JBSad\*rw,  After  the  dentil  of  Antoninus  Phis,  in  A.l>.  161,  Harcna 
MM^m,  who  nuMdad  bin^  ud  fM  of  a  wsAly  ouirtttatiM,  Ttdoa- 


tarily  shared  bts  Imperial  dignity  with  his  adoptive  fanther  L.  Ywom, 
who  was  then  about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  whose  complete  name  Is 
Ludne  Ceianus  .£Iius  Commodus  Yerua  Antoninus.  Up  to  thia  time 
L.  Yerus  had  lived  as  a  prince  In  a  private  station,  with  tbe  title  of 
'Aagiiati  Alius'  and  without  either  the  honours  or  burdens  of 
government.  He  had  been  edneated  1^  the  most  distinguished  gram* 
marians  and  philosophers  of  tbe  time,  but  ha  had  no  toate  for  in- 
tellectual occupations.  So  long  as  he  rcmain^^d  at  Rome  and  was 
under  the  direct  Influence  of  M.  Aurelius,  his  vicious  character  did  not 
fully  disclose  itselC  Soon  after  hia  accession  the  Parthiaiis  had  out  to 
pieces  a  Boman  l«gion  staUoned  in  Cappadocla,  with  its  leader  Scrvi- 
IlanuB.  L.  Yerus  took  the  Aeld  against  them.  In  a.d.  162,  but  instead 
of  oooductlng  the  war  in  person,  he  left  it  to  his  generals,  who  gained 
Inillistit  tictoi'iea,  while  the  emperor  revelled  la  tbe  luxuries  atid 
debaucheriea  with  which  he  became  familiar  In  tho  towns  of  Asia, 
especially  at  Antlooh.  In  A.D.  164  he  wont  to  Ephesus,  where  be 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  tiie  daughter  of  his  adoptive 
father,  cr,  according  to  others,  of  bis  adoptive  broUier.  Al^rtha 
close  of  tbe  war  he  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
actors,  freedmen,  and  other  low  persons  who  ministered  to  his  vulgar 
pleasures,  and  in  a.d.  160  he  aud  Marcua  Aureliua  solemniaed  a 
triumph  over  the  Parthiana  Soon  after  this  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  potileuce,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  Maroomajini  and  Quitdi 
Invaded  the  empire  from  the  north.  Both  the  emperors  at  tho  head 
of  their  armies  marched  to  Aquileia.  Yevus  sgaiu  took  scarcely  any 
part  in  tbe  war,  but  as  usual  gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures.  At  Isbt 
when  hostiUties  had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Rome.  On 
bis  wa^  thither  L.  Verua  was  seized  l^  a  fit  of  apoplnqr  at  Altinum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yenice,  where  he  died  Ajt.  169,  la  the  forty 
second  year  of  hia  age. 

A  low  cataloguo  his  vices  Is  given  by  Juliua  Capitolinus  in  his 
'Lifo  of  Yerus.'  Indeed  Yerus  was  one  of  tho  moat  contemptible 
persons  that  have  diuraced  regul  power.  Tho  only  thing  that  con  be 
said  in  hia  praise  is,  that  he  did  not  oppose  hb  adoptive  brother  in  hia 
administation,  and  that  be  did  not,  like  most  effemmate  and  lioautious 
rulers,  aggravate  bia  vices  by  acts  of  cruelty.  The  good  understauding 
between  um  and  the  noble  Maroos  Aureliua  is  almost  uuaccouutable ; 
but  it  topten  to  have  been  considerably  diminished  after  the  Parthian 
war.  Tbm  it  a  marble  bust  of  Luotos  Yerus  io  the  Towul<:y  Qidlery 
of  tiie  British  Museum.   [Aubelics,  Mabcds.] 

YESA'LIUS,  AN'DREaS,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  the  tStb  oen- 
tury,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1514.  His  father,  Andreas  Vesalius  tho 
elder,  was  apothccSry  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  and  his  uncle 
Ererardus  waA  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  some  oommentorias  on 
the  works  of  Rnaiet.  He  received  from  an  early  age  his  olaseical 
and  philosophichl  edocaUon  at  Louvun,  and  gained  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  physics  which  was  unusual  even  with  the  besc  educated  of 
the  time.  Fft>m  Louvaln  ho  proceeded,  to  study  medicine,  to  Mont- 
pellier,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  had  for  iustructora  QunthtHnw 
ab  Aodemaob,  Sylvius,  and  Pemeliua.  In  15Z6,  di^oguished  already 
by  extiw>rdinary  seal  in  tbe  pursuit  of  anatomy,  and  exposing  him- 
even  to  great  personal  danger  In  the  obtaimng  of  bodies  for  dia- 
secUon,  QuDtherua  made  him  his  cLief  assistant;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  discovered  the  origins  of  the  spermatic  blood-vessels.  After 
a  long  residence  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Louvaln,  where  he  waa  soon 
appointed  to  teach  anatomy ;  but  in  153S,  in  order  that  be  might 
obtain  better  opportunities  for  learning  it  himsel:^  he  joined  the  army 
of  tbe  emperor  of  Qermany,  who  waa  tbeu  at  war  with  Franoe.  lu 
1S38  he  was  at  Bologna,  and  in  I63d  at  Pa  via,  wh«e  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  profe^r  of  anatomy,  having  not  long  before 
published  his  celebrated  'Epiitola  docens  venam  axiUotem  dextri 
cublti  in  dolure  laterali  secuudam,'  Basel,  4to,  153d,  in  wluohhegave 
an  improved  though  Imperfect  anatomy  of  the  vena  asygos,  and  main, 
tained  that  blood  should  always  be  drawn  from  the  right  arm,  because 
of  the  near  connection  between  its  vessels  and  that  vein.  Vesalius 
remained  professor  at  Pavla  for  nearly  foor  yeara;  in  1543  he  held 
the  same  office  at  Bologna;  and  not  long  afterwuds  he  was  appointed 

Sroftssor  of  anatomy,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  800  crowns,  at  Pisa, 
lis  knowledge  at  this  time  ia  said  to  have  been  so  unusual,  that  the 
beet  anatomists  of  the  day  left  bis  demoostratioos  silenced.  Ha  had 
in  1539  published  some  anatomical  plates;  and  for  the  four  suceeediug 
yeaxs  he  gave  a  great  portion  of  bis  time  to  tbe  preparation  of  a  oom- 
plete  work  of  the  same  kind,  employing  as  his  assiatanta  some  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  of  the  day.  Moehsen  says  that  Titian  was  among 
those  whom  he  employed,  but  this  is  not  oertun ;  for  the  name  of 
that  great  artiat  la  not  mentioned  in  Yeealiua's  works,  and  yet  is  not 
Ukely  to  have  been  willingly  suppressed.  In  1542  a  part  of  the  work 
waa^bliabed,  with  tbe  tiuo  *  Saorum  libromm  de  Corporis  Humani 
fabnca Epitome,'  Basel*  folio;  and  in  1513  the  whole  appeared.  It 
waif  called  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  LibH Sept«n,' Basel,  folio, 
15^3.  Another  and  somewhat  enlarged  edition  was  puUUied  by 
Yesalius  at  Basel,  foUo,  1555 ;  and,  after  bis  death,  numerous  editions 
appeared  at  various  times  and  places.  Hallsr  calls  it  '  an  immortal 
work,  by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was  almost  super- 
sedeti'  Sanaa  'speaks  <tf  it  ss  the  discovefy  of  a  new  world ;  and 
probably  notiiing  bos  been  written,  either  before  or,4iuc«  which  has 
had  BO  great  on  influence  on  tiie  progress  of  BaatQ^r/Sht-faqUju^ 
irith  wldsh  YesaUu  attaakod  UtaDi^ikptclbiiA-ldk^SUl^^C 


oplaions  and  statemmti  of  Galsn  and  th*  other  ancient  writaia ;  th« 
completeneas  of  tba  eridenoe  with  vrhidi  he  aupported  hii  own  da- 
BoriptioDB  and  argumenta ;  the  somber  of  ducoTeriai  of  Btrueturea 
which  be  annoonced,  and  the  more  accurate  aocounts  vhich  he  gave  of 
nearly  all  tbat  had  before  been  known ;  the  eitent  of  tbo  work,  and  the 
number  and  unusual  excellence  of  the  plates,  were  enough  to  mark 
the  oommenoemant  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

But  inataad  of  the  honorir  wbiah  Yeealiue  haa  received,  and  while 
anatomy  b  atudied  wilt  nerar  fall  to  receiTO  tram  hia  Mocenora,  hia 
oontemporariea,  or  at  least  the  moat  diatingoiahed  of  them,  haa^ted  on 
him  tbe  moat  virulent  refffOBahea;  for  tha  authmi^  of  Galan  in  the 
scbools  wae  at  that  time  supreme,  and  to  question  waa  to  destroy  tbe 
credit  of  all  tbe  learning  to  which  tba  teBchera  pretended.  Sylriua 
said  t^at  Teealias  ousht  henceforth  to  be  oalled  *Teaanna,'  and 
declared*  perpetual  hostility  af(atDBfe  bim.  Ficooloinini  more  laiAily 
roantained  uat  all  the  tnitti  Vesalioa  had  written  waa  taken  fh>m  tiie 
Galen  and  Bippoorataa  whom  be  calumniated ;  and  Driander,  Puteeus, 
Enatachiua,  and  Fallopius,  tbough  with  less  viruleoce,  each  in  bia  way 
asauled  him.  Their  attacks  appear  to  have  greatly  irritated  Vesaliua, 
who  aeama  to  have  been  disposed  to  resut  tbe  authority  of  the 
anciently  not  lasa  by  hia  tamper  tban  by  bis  conviotiim  Uiat  tb«y  had 
often  been  in  error.  In  1646  b«  wrote  'Da  radiA  Chinse  nsu  Enatol^' 
Batalt  folio  1S46 ;  a  work  in  which  be  attackod  Qalen  with  much  more 
virulence  than  before,  but  which  he  rendered  of  great  interest  by 
provjug,  by  numerona  axamplaa,  that  Galea'a  descriptions  moat  have 
been  drawn  from  tba  dissecUoiu  of  monkeya  and  other  animals,  and 
very  often  from  tha  work*  of  hia  predeoeaami  without  any  diaieotfona 
•taU. 

In  spita  of  the  opporitiou  of  his  oontomporariea,  tha  fiuna  of  Teeai- 
line,  m>th  for  skill  in  practice  and  for  learning  in  tiie  aoieQce  of  madi- 
dnc*,  greatly  increaaed  after  tbe  publication  of  these  works;  and 
anatomy  soon  Buffered  much  more  from  tbe  honour  than  from  tbe 
abuse  which  was  lavished  upon  him.  About  1644  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  appointed  him  hia  chief  physician ;  and  he  waa  gradually 
obliged  to  be  so  constant  in  bis  attendance  on  tbe  court  of  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  that  anatomy  was  entuely 
neglected,  except  in  the  ocoaaional  opportonitiea  which  were  affbrded 
by  the  examination  of  tba  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  strange 
diseases.  In  1661,  when  he  wrote  bia  'Anatomicarum  Oabrielia  FtU- 
lopii  Obcervationom  Ezamen,'  which  waa  publiahed  at  Venice  in  1664, 
he  waa  at  Uadrid,  whers^  he  saya,  ha  could  not  even  procure  a  akall 
to  examine  in  order  to  aettla  some  point  on  wbioh  be  waa  in  doubt ; 
and  both  this  work  and  tbe  '  Examen  Apologim  Fr.  Futeei  pro  Galeno,' 
wbioh  waa  publiahed,  under  a  feigned  name,  at  tbe  same  time  and 
place,  prove,  Haller  says,  that  sinoe  he  left  Pisa,  in  1644,  he  had  added 
scarcely  anytixing  to  hia  anatomical  knowledge.   Bia  knowledge  cif 

£raoti(»l  mediciQe  and  surgery  howevor  appears  to  have  gnaUy 
lorraeed ;  and  many  wondetfiil  stories  are  reoorded  of  the  skill  wits 
which  be  treated  those  about  the  oonrb 

In  1663,  or  the  beginning  of  1664,  Teaaltus  left  suddenly  Madrid 
and  tha  court,  and  went  on  a  pilgrim^  to  Jerusalem.  The  circnm- 
stances  which  led  to  this  stmnge  step  are  very  doubtful.  The  stccy 
oommosly  received  is,  that  having  obtained  leave  from  tha  friends  of 
a  S|ianiBh  gentleman,  who  bad  apparently  died  under  hia  care,  to 
examine  the  corpse,  he  proceeded  bo  tbo  diasacttoD,  and  Vbo  heui,  on 
removing  it  from  the  body,  quivered  ia  his  band.  Tlia  Mends,  hear- 
ing of  this,  accused  him,  not  of  mordw  only,  but  of  impiety,  before 
the  Inquisition ;  and  it  waa  miljr  by  tha  interceaaion  of  Philip  II.  that 
he  waa  permitted  to  expiate  bis  error  by  a  pilgrimage.  There  is  no 
other  evidence  for  this  tale  ttian  that  it  was  current  not  long  after 
Veaeliua's  death ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  aeema  more  probable  that  he 
left  Spain  in  oonaequcnca  <tf  being  mixed  up  in  aome  of  tba  political 
or  conrt  plota  wbioh  wwa  at  that  time  very  nomarous,  and  of  tha 
results  of  whiofa,  ss  he  was  of  a  melancholy  diapoution,  he  might 
very  well  be  in  fear.  Whatever  led  to  his  pilgrimage^  its  end  waa 
most  disastroUB.  While  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  1664,  Fallopius  died, 
and  the  Venetian  senate  invited  him  to  tha  vacant  profeesorsbip  of 
anatomy.  On  his  voysge  to  Padua,  bia  vasaal  waa  wrecked  on  the  isle 
of  Zante,  and  there  the  great  Yasaliua  died  of  atarvatioo,  according 
to  tbe  accounts  of  some,  but  as  it  seems  more  probable  of  the  fatigutf 
and  exposure  which  he  had  suffered,  October  16, 1664. 

Besides  tbe  works  alreac^  mentioned,  the  only  others  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  ascribed  to  Veaalina  are  some  '  Con^lia,'  publiahed  in  tbe 
collections  of  Montanoa,  Oaretiua,  Ingrassias,  and  Scholzins ;  and  a 
paraphrase  and  traoalation  of  some  of  Rhazes's  works.  Tbe  ■  Chu-ur- 
gia  Magna  in  aeptem  Libroe  digesta,'  which  Prosper  Bot^nicoiua  pub- 
liahed at  Venice,  in  1568,  and  ascribed  to  Vesallua,  waa  probably  not 
written  by  him,  hut  collected  by  the  editor  from  the  worka  of  Fal- 
lopius and  othera. 

Vesaliua  left  a  balf-brother  Franois,  who  refuaed  to  study  the  law, 
for  whidi  his  parenta  had  destined  him,  and  commenced  the  pursuit 
ot  anatomy,  that  he  might  defend  the  memory  of  hia  brother  from 
the  attacka  which  were  made  on  1^  not  leas  vinilontly  for  aome  time 
after  bis  death  than  theyhad  been  during  hie  life.  Bat  an  early  death 
prevented  hia  design. 

Tbe  whole  of  Vesalius'a  works  and  his  Life  were  edited  by  Boer 
rS"  Albinoe,  at  Leyden,  in  2  Tola,  folio,  in  1726.  Portal's 
'Hiataln  dp  I'^aatomla  et  de  la  O^nvgUa;  t  L  p.  894,  and  EalWa 
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'Bibliotheoa  Anatomica,'  t.  L,  p.  180,  oontain,  togatliar  with  the  Ufa 
of  VeealiuB,  analyses  of  lua  cUaf  works. 

VESPaSIA'NUS,  TITITS  FLAVIUS,  was  bom  near  Reate,  [n  the 
Sabine  coimtry,  on  the  I7th  of  November,  A.n,  9,  The  Flavian  gans 
bad  never  obtained  distinction,  though  some  of  its  members  were 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  Uie 
oommancemant  of  the  empire.  (Sueton.,  '  Vesp.,'  L)  Vespasian  waa 
educated  by  hia  paternal  grandmother  Tertulla,  at  her  estate  near 
Cosa  in  Etraria,  and  when  emperor  he  displayed  hb  affeeticm  for  the 
place,  and  instituted  rites  in  honour  of  bis  grandmother'a  memoi^. 
He  served  in  Thrace  aa  military  tribune;  and  having  held  tha  magia- 
traeiea  of  tedile  and  queeator,  in  tbe  latter  of  which  he  bad  for  his 
province  Crete  and  Cyrenaica,  he  became  prsetor.  He  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  sadileahip  or  the  qutestorship  (tbe  nnoertainfy 
of  the  text  of  Suetonioa  laavea  it  doubtful  to  which  ot  tiie  two  ma^a> 
traeieatlib  statement  refsrs),  but  tbe  pnetorahip  waa  conferred  ui  um 
at  hu  first  petition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Caligula,  who 
honoured  bim  with  a  seat  at  bis  table.  For  thu  &vour  Vespasian 
thanked  tbe  emperor  io  the  senate.  He  oalled  for  eztraordinaiy  games 
at  Cal^ula's  mock  triumph  over  tbe  Germans,  and  proposed  that  tbe 
bodies  of  oonspirators  against  the  emperor  should  be  left  unbnriad, 
Tluaa  statMomts  fix  his  pnetorsbip  at  the  tliird  year  of  Caligula^ 
AJ>.  80. 

At  thb  time  he  married  Flavia  Dnnitilla,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons,  who  afterwards  became  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitiakds,  and 
a  daughter,  Domitilla. 

Vaapasiaii  distinguished  himself  aa  a  aoldier  in  tbe  reign  of  Clandiu^ 
first  in  Germany,  where  he  obtuned  tbe  station  of  legatus,  by  tha 
infinanoe  of  Claudiua^a  freed  man  Narcissus  (i^d.  41-42).  Thence  he 
was  tranaCarred  to  Britun  (a.D.  43),  where  he  served  aa  legatna  in  the 
expedition  under  Aulua  Haatius,  and  under  Claudius  himself,  with 
such  difitinotion  that  the  triumphal  honours  were  granted  to  him,  and 
after  receiving  two  priestly  offices  within  a  abort  time,  be  waa  advanced 
to  the  consulahip,  which  he  held  aa  Consul  Saffectus  duriog  the  last 
two  montbs  of  the  year  a..D.  61.  During  the  interval  between  this 
time  and  his  proconaulship  be  remained  quiet  through  fear  of  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  tbe  friends  of  Nardsaus.  It  was 
therefore  probably  after  her  murder  (a.d.  69)  that  he  governed  Africa 
as  proconauL  He  returned,  after  an  upright  and  honourable  adminis- 
tration, in  Bueh  pecsoiaiy  embanassment  that,  after  mortgaging  all 
bis  landed  propwty  to  lus  brother,  he  was  compelled  to  trade  in 
slaves  in  onler  to  support  his  rank.  From  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  niokname  of  Mulio.  He  aocompanied  Nero  in  hia  tour 
through  Greece  (a.D.  67} ;  but  having  offended  the  emperor  by  falling 
asleep  or  leaving  the  room  in  tbe  midst  of  his  poetical  performancoa, 
be  was  banished  from  tbe  court,  and  bad  retired  to  an  obscore 
eity,  when  Nero  appointed  him  to  command  in  the  war  against  the 
revolted  Jews  with  an  army  of  three  legiooa.  In  leas  than  two 
yeara  be  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Judtea  except  Jerusalem,  when 
he  was  persuaded  1^  Ms  son  Titus,  and  by  Mnoianos,  tbe  pro-consol 
of  Syria,  to  sasert  his  claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  been 
alreaidy  marked  aa  his  by  repeated  omena.  (Suefon.,  'Vesp,'  v.) 
Tha  interval  during  which  Oalba,  Otbo,  and  Vitellius  were  struggling 
for  the  purple  waa  spent  by  Vespasian  in  aecret  preparationa,  so  that 
when  he  waa  proclaimed  empem  at  Alexandria,  by  Tiberius  Alexan- 
der, the  prefect  of  Egypt,  on  the  let  of  July,  a-d.  69,  hia  cause  was 
immediately  espoased  by  the  legions  of  Judsea  and  Syria,  by  three 
legions  in  Mocua,  and  by  two  io  Pannouia.  Tha  legions  of  Moosia 
and  Pannonia  were  brought  over  by  Antonius  Primus,  who,  vritbout 
waiting  for  the  commands  of  Vespasian,  or  for  the  aid  of  the  Syrian 
legiona,  marched  at  onoa  into  Italy.  The  councils  of  Vitelliue  were 
betrayed  by  Csedna,  the  Ccnaul  Sufibetu^  and  bis  army,  though 
Buperlor  in  numbers  to  that  of  Antonius,  was  oomptetely  rooted  by 
the  latter  in  a  nocturnal  battle  between  Bedriaoom  and  Cremona. 
Antonius  now  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  reotiviug  by  the  way 
the  submission  of  tbe  Italian  cities,  while  Vitellius,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  indeoiaion,  left  bis  cause  in  the  hands  of  tbo  populace  of 
Home,  who  compiled  Veapaaian'a  brother  Salnnua,  the  jirefeot  of  the 
dty,  to  take  refuge  with  hb  adherents  in  the  Ci^tol,  which  thm  then 
burnt.  Tbe  airival  of  Aotmlua  at  onoe  subdned  tbe  mob ;  ViteUina 
vraa  dragged  from  hu  hlding-idaoe,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  on  the 
24th  of  December,  and  the  authority  of  Yeapaaba  vraa  eatablialwd  in 
Rome.  [ViTELLios.] 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  leaving  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem  to  hU  aon  Titus.  He  arrived  in  the  city  at  tbe  end  of  the 
summer  of  the  year  a.d.  70,  the  Senate  baving  in  tbe  mean  time 
appointed  him,  irith  hb  son  Titoa,  to  tbe  consnbhip,  and  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  accustomed  imperial  honours.  Hia  government  has 
obtained  tbe  highest  praise.  He  restored  tba  privileges  of  tbe  Senate^ 
reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  restored  discipline  to  the  army  and 
order  to  the  finances.  He  repairtid  tha  devastations  which  Rome  bad 
Buffered  in  the  recent  civil  wars,  and  adorned  the  city  vrith  many 
new  bnildtngik  Among  the  buildinga  which  he  bcfian  or  completed 
were  the  restoration  cf  tha  Capitol,  the  temples  of  PeaM  and  ot 
Claudius,  and,  above  all,  tbe  Amphitheatre,  which  has  become  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  tbe  CoUaeum. 

Tempento  In  bb  own  habits,  ho  exerted  him/wlt  to  restrain,  loxoiy 
In  hb  Bulgeot^  »dhim«U  dbo^|f^g^^^^|^ai^^p. 
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He  wu  aSable  to  Iiii  fHoDds,  «nd  even  tufiiured  Kvem  sfariotnne  on 
bis  ooDdnot  to  pan  nnpauished.  The  baniahmeot  and  death  of  Hal- 
▼idios  Friscua  are  said  to  have  been  executed  against  the  will  of  the 
•mperor.  He  was  fond  of  money,  bat  what  he  exaoted  from  his 
snbjeota  be  spent  on  pubUo  works,  not  on  his  own  plaaaatw.  He  was 
a  Uberal  patnni  of  literature  aoid  art. 

The  nsgu  of  Veapadan  was  signslitsd  by  great  mifita^  sncoeBsea, 
<tf  wbtdi  the  moat  important  were  the  Tiotoriea  of  PetiliuB  Geiealia 
over  the  Treviri  (a.d.  70),  those  of  Agricola  in  Itoitain,  and  the  ood- 
qoeat  of  Jeruul«m,  for  which  the  emperor  and  his  son  Titus  triumphed 
in  the  year  71,  when  the  temple  of  Janas  was  shot,  andi,that  of  Peace 
was  b^t.  In  the  fidlowing  year  the  kutgdon  it  CoBunagNW  was 
taken  Arom  Antioduu  and  added  to  the  Boman  empire. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  rdgn  a  oonspiraey  was  formed  against  him 
by  Anlns  Ctecina  and  Bpirus  llarcellna,  who  were  deteoted  and  put 
to  death,   l^ot  long  after  thia  Veepasian  died  of  a  bver,  June 
A.D.  70,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  sge  and  the  lOtlk  of  Ue  reigii, 

(Taeitiis,  BiMtor. ;  Suetonins^  Vapanan.) 

TEaPUOCI,  AMBBI'GO,  wh  bwn  flften  yean  later  tban  ColmnbiM. 
on  the  9th  of  Maroh  1451,  at  Florenoe.  He  waa  the  third  son  of 
Anastasio  Vwpnod,  a  notary  of  Florenee.  The  family  bad  been 
enriched  by  oommeroe  aome  generations  earlier,  and  poasesssd  lauded 
property  at  Peretola  near  Florrace.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespoooi,  nnele 
of  Amerigo,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Uark,  was  a  friend  of 
the  Flatonidan  Fieini  of  Florence.  Qiorgio  Antonio  took  charge  of 
tiw  •dncation  (rf  hta  nephew,  who  appsan  howerar  to  have  profited 
little  b7  blB  daaaieal  atndiea.  Bandit  has  pttbUahed  a  Latb  letter 
written  by  Amerigo  to  his  father  in  1470  (when  the  writer  was 
twenty-five  years  of  sge),  in  which  he  eonfeeses  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  oonsult  his  XiStin  grammar  while  writing,  and  that  ha  was 
afraid  to  vontttre  on  a  few  lines  of  Latin  in  Ids  unole's  absence^ 

AmeriKO  resided  at  Florence  in  1480.  Before  this  time  however 
meroantile  avocations  had  led  him  to  Spain.  Documents  published 
1^  Unlloa  ahow  that  Amerigo  was  a  factor  in  the  wealthy  Florentine 
honee  of  Jnanoto  Bernard^  at  Seville,  In  1486.  In  1493  we  find  him 
again  in  Spain,  and  anxious  to  qnit  the  country.  On  the  death  of 
Jnanoto  Bemardi,  in  1485,  be  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  factory. 
Hie  name  oceurs  in  the  SpanUh  afohnM  for  the  fint  time  on  the 
12thof  Jaonaiy  1496. 

In  the  narrative  attribnted  to  Vetpneei,  pnbUaiwd  St.  Did  In 
Lorraine,  in  1507,  and  repnUiahed  at  the  eame  plaee  in  1609,  he  is 
said  to  have  mada  four  voysgea:  two  nnder  the  anspioes  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  in  1497  and  1499 ;  two  by  command  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  1501  and  1608.  The  first  haa  been  allied  to  be  apoorypbal 
byaomavnuimenpporterBof  theolaima  ofColnmbnatobetbeoil^nal 
dieoo*erar  of  the  mainland  of  America,  as  well  aa  tA  thaisUnda,  who 
hava  not  aompled  to  attribute  to  Yespucoi  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  hononr  due  to  Columbas.  Humboldt  in  the 
fonrui  vcdume  of  his  '  Histolze  de  la  GMographie  da  Noaveau  Con- 
tinent^' has  anooasafolly  vindim^ed  Yespueoi  from  titis  imputation  and 
proved  that  there  fe  every  resaon  to  bcOieve  that  the  voyage  really  was 
naadi^thondi  at  a  later  date  than  appaaia  in  the  printed  bofdc  U. 
Humboldt  has  by  a  minute  and  exact  analysis  ioentifled  the  ftmr 
Toyages  of  Vespoooi :  the  flrat^  with  the  voyage  of  AIojiso  de  Hojeda, 
commenoed  on  the  20th  of  May  1499,  terminated  on  the  Ifith  October 
1499 ;  the  seoood,  with  the  voysge  of  Yafiea  Pinaon,  commenoed  in 
tba  beginning  of  December  1499,  terminated  on  the  80th  of  September 
1£00 ;  the  tUrd,  witii  the  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvarea  Cabral,  commenoed 
on  tha  10th  of  May  1001,  tennfnated  7th  of  September  1S02;  the 
Ibnrtb,  with  tiut  of  Oonnlea  Coelho,  oommowed  oo  the  10th  of  Hay 
1008,  terminated  on  the  ISth  of  June  1604. 

Theee  dates  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  priority  of  Colnmbna'a  dis- 
covery. The  expedition  of  Hojeda  coasted  in  1499  the  shoree  of 
Faria,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  preoeding  year. 
For  the  miatake  of  snbetituting  the  year  1497  for  1499,  M.  Humboldt 
has  ahown  that  Vespaod  oannot  be  held  raapranble.  Tlie  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  narrative  in  which  the  error  oceors  was  printed  in 
Lorraine,  without  hie  knowled^  and  consent.  It  is  evident  from 
authentic  doeoments  that  Amerigo  was  in  the  later  years  of  Colum* 
bua'a  lil^  an  attached  and  trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ;  and  from  the 
footing  on  whioh  be  stood  with  the  family  and  frimds  of  Colombaa, 
yean  after  tha  publication  of  his  narrative,  that  they  did  not  suspect 
him  oi  any  attMi^  to  airooate  to  himadf  the  honours  due  to  uieir 
parat.  The  aemdent  of  the  new  continent  receiving  ito  name  frmn 
Amerigo  haa  been  attributed  by  M.  Humboldt  with  great  pUuailHlity 
to  ignorance  of  tiie  Itistoiy  of  the  disoovery  (at  that  time  jealously 
guarded  aa  a  state  eeoxet),  leading  the  publtuter  of  Veapoed's  iiar» 
tive  to  propose  that  it  should  be  called  after  Urn,  and  to  the  naaiaal 
sound  M  the  name  aatohing  the  public  ear. 

Vespucoi  appeara  to  have  served,  in  all  the  expeditions  he  was 
esgi^^  in,  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer.  It  is  evident  from  the 
letters  of  tiiat  age^  that,  owing  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  astn>- 
nomioal  knowledge  of  the  practical  pilots,  it  was  cnstomszy  to  assoeiats 
with  them  some  person  of  edentifio  aoqairemsnts  in  the  great  voyagea 
of  disoovaiy.  Teapnoai  hisMeU  tsUs  ns  that  his  tastalbradTeiibivaa 
of  disooveiy  waa  contracted  whils  engaged  as  a  mwdiaa*  in  tha  cafe- 
flt  of  azjUMing  sqnadroiuL  As  early  as  1698  ha  had  e^naed  dli- 
satisfsotion  with  his  positioD  at  Seville;  a  disiatiiflietton  probaUy 
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originating  in  averrion  to  meroantile  pursuits.  His  writings,  flia^- 
mentary  and  ill-printed  tiiough  they  be,  evinoe  soientific  tastes  ud 
acquirements. 

From  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Sp^  in  which  Tesptiod  made 
Us  earliest  vt^wB^  ha  was  allured  Into  that  of  Portugal,  in  which  ha 
made  tike  thfra  and  fourth.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  appears  to  have  been  lolidting  employment  at 
the  time  of  Columbus's  death.  In  1507  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
victualling  and  famishing  of  a  royal  fleet  fitted  out  in  that  year.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  1508,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  piloto-major, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His  oommissitm  contains  bitter 
complaii^  of  the  ignorance  of  pilots,  and  diargsB  lum,  befbrelioaiudng 
any  person  to  exorctte  the  employment,  to  *Tf"iint  him  striMly  in  the 
use  of  the  astrolabe  and  the  qoadrant,  and  to  asoertain  whether  he 
underatands  the  praotioe  as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  instruments 

Amerigo  Veepuoci  died  at  Seville  on  the  22nd  of  February  1512. 
He  died  poor;  hia  vridow  found  considerable  difficult  In  obtaining 
payment  of  a  miserable  pensiim  of  10,000  maravedis,  with  whioh  the 
eooolumenta  of  his  sooeossor  were  burdened  in  her  favour.  An  aod- 
dent  has  given  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Amerigo  Veepuoci,  at  tiia 
expense  of  suspidons  whioh  he  deserved  as  little  as  his  chance-medley 
distinction.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  skilftil  astronomer  for  his  age ; 
an  able  manager  of  the  commissariat  department;  an  enthusiastic 
adventurer  in  the  career  of  discovery ;  a  vrarm-hearted,  honeat  man. 
But  he  is  for  inferior  to  Columbus,  Cabot,  Diss,  or  Quaa,  men  who 
combined  originality  of  conception  with  tlior  enterprising  s|ririt^  and 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  heroes  and  men  tk  genhis. 

(Humboldt,  Bxamea  Oritiqw  de  VSiMoin  d$  la  OtographU  da 
Nouveau  OontmetU,  Paris,  1639;  Cotnuigri^Mm  Introthutio,  imuper 
Qaatvor  Amerid  Vapucd  Navigattonet,  Strasaburg,  1507  and  1509; 
Uandini,  VUa  e  Latere  di  Amerigo  Vetpucd,  Florence,  1746;  Irving, 
A  Sittorv  of  t&e  lA^t  mA  Vopagee  of  OMiioj^  Oolamfiu^  London, 
1828.) 

VETTOUT,  PIETRO,  bom  of  a  noUe  fiimily  at  Flomio*,  in  1499, 
studied  claasieal  literature  in  his  native  town,  and  aftenrards  law  at 
Pisa.  He  went  to  Bome  with  his  relative  Francesco  VetUni,  on  a 
miiaion  to  Pope  Clement  YIL  On  his  return  to  Florenoe  he  joined 
the  repnUiean  party  wfaicb  drove  awi^  the  Madid  in  1627.  His 
relatives  Fraioeseo  and  Paolo  Vettmi  acted  a  vaoUlating  and  even 
false  part  in  those  transactions.  When  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  snbdued 
Florenoe  and  gave  it  to  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Mddid,  Pietro  Vettori 
retired  to  the  country  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He 
afrerwards  went  to  Rome,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  by  the 
Duke  Cosmo  L,  who  i4>poiDtad  him  professor  ot  Latin  and  Oreek 
literature,  fie  remalaed  samf  yaara  in  that  dhaii;  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation.  He  pnbltabed  editions  of  Cicero,  Terence^ 
Varro,  Sallost,  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  as  well  as  -tlie 
QreA  text  of  .£sohyln^  of  the  'Bleotra'  of  Euripides,  of  several 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  Axistotie,  and  other  Creek  writers.  He  wrote 
oommentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  works  of  Ariatotle,  and  on  the  book  on 
elocution  of  Demetrius  Phalereua.  He  wrote  in  the  same  language 
*  VasiM  Leoti^mcs^'  in  thirty-eight  boiAs,  is  wfalcdi  ha  ezpUns  and 
oomnMnta  upon  numerous  pasaagee  of  ancient  writers,  ud  iJso  several 
orations.  In  Italian  he  wrote  orati<mB  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  death  oi 
Duke  Cosmo  L  and  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  He  also  wrote 
several  small  poema  in  Italian,  and  a  didactic  treatise  on  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  olive-tree,  'Trattato  delle  Lodi  e  delle  Ctdtivaaione 
degU  Ulivi,'  Florence^  1674,  often  reprinted  and  much  valued.  Many 
of  his  lettueare  insertad  in  the  oulestion  of  tha'frasa  FioreaUne' 
and  in  oilier  eoileotiBiifc  Tettori  wss  one  of  the  most  aaoompUshed 
scholars  of  a  learned  age.   He  died  at  florenoe  December  18i  1685. 

(Tiraboaohi,  Storia  tkOa  ZeUmvimra  JkMoMUi  Oondan^  /  SeooU 
dtlla  Letteratvra  IttUiona.) 

yiCKNTE,OIL.   [Gil  ViOEHTa.] 

VICL  ANDRE'A,  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tascany,  was 
bom  at  Aroevia  in  tike  Marca  d'Anoona,  1744.  Having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  education  at  Paragla,  ha  was  sent  to  Roine  to 
study  painting  and  ardiitectur^  the  first  under  SteCuio  Tmsi,  the 
other  luder  Oario  Murena;  and  it  was  the  seccmd  of  these  two  arts 
which  he  decided  upra  following  as  liis  profession.  That  he  gave 
early  promise  of  mwe  than  ordinary  talent  appeara  from  the  cir* 
cunutanoe  of  Vaavitelli  engaging  him  as  his  assistant  when  he  was 
about,  it  is  said,  to  begin  the  palaoe  of  Casetta :  yet  the  last  put  of 
this  atatement  is  evidentiy  inoorreot,  because  at  that  time  Vid  oonld 
not  have  been  mon  than  eight  or  nine  years  old.  That  ha  waa  how- 
ever for  some  timevrith  Vanvitdli  is  certain,  for  he  waa  oommiasioned 
by  him  to  attend  to  matteia  of  buainsss  connected  with  the  Mola  di 
Pontano;  in  conaequsDoe  ot  whidi  lis  became  known  at  Rtnne  aa 
a  skilful  engineer.  In  1780  the  court  of  Tuscany  appointed  him 
hydraulic  srohitect  and  engineer  for  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  in  1787  he 
was  employed  in  a  similar  capadty  by  the  papal  government  in  the 
work  (tf  draining  the  Pontine  manbes,  and  preventing  the  inundations 
of  the  Teppia.  At  a  later  period  (ISIO)  he  erected  the  'mnrsglione'  or 
embankment  at  Tivol^  to  suppcwt  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Of  hia 
aidiitaotarsl  woi^  thoaa^  tnsy  wars  neither  Inomsiderabla  nor  few 
In  number,  tha  namss  slona  sra  reeorded,  and  tbaae  have  no  datea 
•ttMihedtottum.  Tet  one  ttfOem  at  least  wojpd^Mn^dMtp^ 
soma  little  notics^  fbr  it  is  spoksi)i^tiBd&b|a|am^dKJ^^w 


CuauiDo.'  Th«  othera  which  ire  enumerated  u  hj  him,  ue— the 
(dmrch  and  moDMterr  'Delia  SaleusDV  at  OBaswi  the  Mminaiy  at 
Osimo ;  the  villa  ana  oatini  at  Honte  Oallo,  the  Paluio  Lapn  at 
Bevagna :  the  ebnroh  of  8.  Franoeaoe  at  PoUftDo;  and  the  CappeUa 
QoBioU  at  TemL   Vict  died  September  lOth,  1817. 

YICO.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  tme  of  the  most  acute  thinken  of 
the  first  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  was  bom  in  1668,  at  NtmleSf  where 
hia  father  was  a  bookaeller  ID  rather  limited  ciroumBtanoes.  Beapectiiig 
bis  early  youth  nothiug  ia  knows,  except  that  at  the  age  of  aeveii  he 
fractured  hii  ikiill  bf  a  UU,  which  oanied  him  great  anfbrin^  and 
wbiob,  aa  he  hioiaelf  aays,  prodooed  in  afterlife  an  InolinatioD  to 
m^anchcdy.  Bis  education  waa  nomioally  conducted  by  the  Jeauita; 
but  as  he  waa  not  of  a  diap<wition  to  yield  to  the  inflneooe  or  follow  the 
rulea  of  others,  he  worked  out  his  own  education  for  himBel&  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  languages^  and 
jurisj^denoey  and  in  the  last  of  these  branohea  hia  pro&denoy  waa 
BttOh  that  at  ttie  age  of  sixteen  he  moceaafUJy  dafsndad  an  mc^aa 
whieh  had  been  brought  i^ainst  hia  father.  But  Vioo  waa  neither 
inelined,  nor  had  he  suffloieDt  etresgth  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer ;  and  aa  he  had  not  the  meana  of  living  in  independence^  the  offer 
which  waa  made  him  to  instruot  the  nephew  of  Rooco,  bishop  of 
Ischia,  in  juilBpradeDoe,  was  gladly  accepted.  In  thia  quiet  and  re- 
tired poaitios,  in  which  be  remained  for  nine  years,  he  gtadually 
reoovend  hia  atieogth,  and  devoted  all  his  Idaore  to  the  study  of 
canon  law,  theology,  and  the  anoisnts;  and  it  was  here  thathecon- 
eeived  the  plan  of  hia  great  work,  of  which  we  shall  speak  preaently. 
Hia  taste  grew  more  and  more  severe :  the  literature  of  his  own  time 
lost  idl  attractions  for  bim.  Among  the  writers  of  bis  own  oouutry 
were  chiefly  Petrarch,  Boccaedo,  and  Dante,  in  whoae  works  he  songht 
and  found  instruction;  and  among  the  ancients  FUto  and  Cicero, 
though  the  latter  chiefly  on  account  of  hia  style,  which  he  himself 
todc  great  puna  to  imitate.  Soon  after  hia  return  to  Naplea  he 
married.  mind  had  hitherto  bean  wrapped  up  in  the  anoientB  and 
in  the  development  of  bis  own  ideas ;  aod  the  servile  adherence  of  the 
philoeophen  of  the  time  to  the  system  of  Des  Cartes,  together  with 
the  that  prevailing  taaba  in  jpoet^,  confirmed  him  still  more  in  his 
partially  for  the  ancients.  Vico  had  now,  aa  before,  to  wot^c  his  own 
wi^,  and  in  order  to  be  free  from  all  bias,  he  read  the  awdeota  without 
the  asdstaooe  of  any  oommeotaries.  The  EVench  langoage  he  dis- 
dained altogether,  and  so  strong  was  hia  desire  to  acquire  a  pore 
Latin  style,  that  fot  a  time  he  even  abandoned  Qreek  litenture,  and 

eve  .himself  up  entirely  to  reading  the  beat  Latin  authors.  In  1697 
I  was  ^pointed  profeesor  of  rbetoiie  in  the  univerti^  of  Naples, 
with  the  scanty  Balary  of  100  aeodi  per  aonuto.  In  order  to  maintain 
himeelf  and  bis  fiunily  he  waa  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  in  Latia 
Sut  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  expresung  on  various  occaeioQB  In 
public  his  opinions  on  matters  of  tlw  highest  importance.  He  m- 
deavonred  to  point  out  the  common  bond  of  all  the  sciences,  and  how 
superior  the  ancients  bad  been  in  not  dividing  and  separating  the 
edenoea  tzom  one  anotb«-,  but  cultivating  all  in  oommoo,  as  Aristotle 
had  done;  and  that  it  was  impceaible  successfully  to  coltiTate  me 
without  knowing  the  rest  By  bis  public  orations  on  such  subjects, 
end  still  more  by  the  publication  ot  some  works  of  great  originality, 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  when  the  chair  of  jurisprudenoe 
in  the  oDivetsity  had  become  vacant  he  applied  for  it.  In  respect  of 
knowledge  and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  with  bIm ; 
but  as  he  would  not  oondesosnd  to  here  reeourse  to  the  means  whidk 
were  usoally  employed  by  candidatea  for  anoh  offloai^  he  saw  little 
prospect  of  bis  gaining  his  object,  and  withdrew  from  the  eontest. 
The  disappointment  caused  him  deep  grief;  bot  naithw  this  nor 
several  domestio  afiUctions  by  which  he  was  vinted  ootUd  break  down 
his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  now  set  about  completing  the 
work  which  had  for  many  years  occupied  all  hia  thonghtai  This 
work,  entitled  'Prindpi  dltma  Snaua  mon  d'intomo  alia  Com- 
mune Natora  delle  Nadoni,'  mwared  at  Kwke  in  1726.  A  second 
and  tlurd  edition  appeared  in  tita  author's  ufeUme^  and  the  seventh 
iq>pe»red  at  Naples  in  1817.  After  the  completion  of  this  woik  hia 
mind  was  at  rest ;  and  had  hie  outward  drcnmstancM  beoi  more 
flivourable^  his  happiness  would  have  been  pwfect.  On  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  the  Bourbona  to  the  throne  ot  Naples  in  17SS,  better 
days  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ;  fbr  he  waa  awotnted  hMariogn^her 
to  the  king,  and  his  eon,  Oannaro  Vioo,  obtamed  fbe  ptofaisMihip  of 
rbetorio.  But  bis  mental  powers  were  broken  down,  both  by  intense 
study  and  by  domeatio  cares  and  anxieties.  He  fell  into  a  sUte  of 
insensibility,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  months  during  which  he  knew 
neitiier  his  Irioids  nor  hii  dhildzen.  bithiiitete  hedML  on  the  30th 
of  Jonnan,  17ii. 

The  'NewScienoe'  ('Frincipi  dl  una  Seienia  Nnove')  istbeprin- 
api^  woik  of  Vioo;  but  although  three  edititms  ^tpeazed  in  hia 
hfetime,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  for  more  than  fifty 
years  after  bis  death.  Thia  is  probably  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
obscurity  of  the  work,  which  was  inoroased  by  the  additions  published 
in  tbe  third  editioit  (probably  to  Qennaro  Vioo)  firom  the  author's 
manuBcnpts,  which  are  frequentiy  inserted  in  plaoes  where  they  In- 
terrupt and  destroy  the  argument  Bat  notwithatanding  tbie  great 
defect)  tbe  work  is  one  <A  the  most  remarkable  pheamnesa  of  modem 
literature  In  EngUud  the  wiark  SMma  to-bave  been  m^amrn,  utU 
a  French  exposition  of -yiCD's^stMn,  by  lOflhale^attrarted  attention 


to  it,  and  induced  a  writer  in  the  '  Philological  Uoseum '  (il,  p.  628}  to 
give  a  sketch  of  hia  life  and  his  pbiloaophy  to  the  Enftlish  public. 
Tb»  great  troth  which  he  endeavours  to  eatabliah  iu  this  '  Scienaa 
Nnovft'  is  that  the  history  ot  the  homam  race  is  determined  by  laws 
which  are  as  oertun  in  their  operatiwi  aa  tboee  1^  which  the  material 
world  is  governed.  He  aeta  forth  these  lawa  or  prinoiplea  in  the  form 
of  a  seriee  of  broad  assertiona,  which  he  endeavours  to  demoostrate 
aod  explidn.  He  set  out  from  the  oonviotion  that  as  the  idea  of  tbe 
matoial  world  existed  in  the  Divine  intelleet  previous  to  tbe  creation 
of  the 'world,  bo  tluue  must  also  have  existed  in  It  on  eternal  idea  of 
thehistoty  of  mankind;  and  thia  idea  is  realised  and  manifeated  in 
tbe  actual  events  of  history*  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  notwith- 
standing  all  tiie  apparent  oonfustou  and  incoherence  in  human  afiOun^ 
that  etenwl  idea  is  never  departed  from ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
Divine  providence  is  diaoemible  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  •  philosophy  of  history  whieh  he  endeavours  to  estaUish.  After 
having  laid  down  hia  prlnriplea,  he  proceeds  to  divide  histtnyintogreat 
cyclea  or  period^  to  show  ua  characteristic  features  of  ea^  and  the 
OTganio  progression  and  transition  from  the  one  to  tne  other.  He 
acoompliabes  this  parUy  by  appeaUng  to  the  fanA*  of  history,  and 
portly  to  general  principles  ;  ana  while  on  the  one  hand  be  obtains 
reeults  which  are  pr^ound  and  trae^  on  the  other  hand  he  mokea 
oBsertious  which  are  visionary  and  fimcifuL  It  is  a  remarkable  oir- 
cumstance  that  Vioo  has  stated  in  broad  outlines  thiags  which  F.  A. 
Wolf  and  Niebuhr  afterwards  reached  by  totally  difTeient  prooeaeea 
and  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Vioo :  yfcit,  ia 
regard  to  the  Homeric  poema;  ai^  Niebuhr,  in  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  Home.  It  betrays  a  want  of  tbe  knowledge  of  fiwts  to 
assert,  as  some  do,  tliat  Montesquieu,  ot  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  adopted 
the  views  of  Vioo :  tbw  oould  not  adopt  what  they  did  not  know. 
Beeides  the  'Sdenn  Nnova,'  Vico  wrote  some  other  works,  wliich 
bear  (he  impress  of  bis  mipual  geniua : — 1,  *  De  Antiquisama  Italurum 
Sapientio,'  Naples,  1710,  traoSUted  into  Italian  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816. 
S,  'De  nno  Universi  Juris  Prinoipio  et  fine  uno,'  Naples,  4to,  1720.  S. 
A  Life  of  himself,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  'New 
Scienoe,'  and  is  reprinted,  with  additiMW  by  himsdf  and  his  son,  in 
Uie  snbeequent  editions  of  the  same  work.  A  oolleotion  of  all  his 
works  was  edited  by  tiie  Marquia  de  Villa  Bosa,  at  Naples^  in  1818, 
and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1835.  A  clear  and  able  exposition 
of  tbe  'New  Scienee*  has  been  given  Hlobelet,  'Kindpes  de  la 
FbiloBophie  de  I'HiBtoiro,  traduits  de  la* Scieuza  Nuova,"  1817. 

VICO,  FRANCIS  DK    [See  vol.  VI.  col  1028.1 

VICQ-D'AZTB,  FELIX,  waa  bom  at  Valogna  in  1748.  Hia  father, 
who  was  a  physician  of  good  repute*  sent  him  to  study  philosophy  at 
Caen  and  medicine  at  Paris,  He  received  hia  licence  to  practise  in 
1773,  and  directly  after  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  doring  the  vacation  from  tbe  regular  courses  of  lectures  of 
the  faculty.  In  otmsequence  however  of  some  dispute  with  the 
authotitiea  of  the  iaoolty,  he  waa  obliged  to  diseontinoe  hia  course^ 
though  already  he  hod  beoome  a  very  popular  teooher;  Upon  thii^ 
Antome  PetiC  who  had  been  Tioq-d'A^e  instnietor  in  onaton^, 
resigned  the  profbssorship  of  anatomy  at  the  Jordin  dee  Flantea^ 
hoping  to  seoure  the  appointment  of  bis  pupil  to  be  his  enccessor.  In 
this  however  be  waa  diuppointed.  Portal,  through  the  influence  of 
Buffon,  was  elected,  and  Vicq-d'Ajsyr  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  delivering  of  lectures  in  his  own  hooscb  These  were  well  attended, 
but  tbe  greotMt  asristonce  to  his  advaneenMnt  wu  fnmiahfid  by  his 
marriage  with  a  nieoe  <rf  Daubeoton,  who  Idl  In  love  with  Mm  in 
rettuu  for  hia  politeness  iu  assisting  her  when  she  once  fainted  in  the 
street  Danbratton  fomiabed  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  tot  tbe 
prosecution  of  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history,  in  whieh  he 
was  actively  engaged,  and  tbe  results  of  which  he  publiriud  in 
numerous  eesays  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aoadvny  of  Soienoes. 

In  1774  Vioq-cTAm  was  elected  e  member  of  the  Aoaduny  ni 
Scioices ;  and  in  1775,  through  the  bifluenoe  of  LaBsonna^  he  wae 
sent  to  investigate  and  ondeavoor  to  exterminate  a  murrain  wbidi  was 
raging  among  the  oattle  in  the  south  of  France.  On  his  retnm  he 
formed  with  lAssonne  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  sooie^  for 
carrying  on  at  all  timea  similar  investigations  of  ej^emics,  &0.,  by 
oorreepondenoe  with  provincial  physioiaae;  and  upon  thai*  plan  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Medioioe  was  founded  In  1776k  aiM  yi«i-d*iU7r  was 
efaoeea  pwpetual  secretary.  This  engaged  him  far  m  time  in  an  sogir 
dispute  with  the  fboulty  of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  done  their 
beat  to  destroy  bis  reputation ;  but  hia  aotivi^,  and  the  general  excel* 
lenoe  of  the  numerous  essays,  ^oges,  and  other  works  which  be  was 
constanUy  publishing^  aa  well  as  the  spirit  and  care  with  which  the 
sociel?  was  managed,  obtained  for  him  a  otmstan^  inareaung  Cele- 
bris, end  in  1788  he  was  ehosea  to  snooesd  Bnnon  in  the  Frendi 
Academy.  His  oration  in  honour  of  his  predseesaor  is  tbe  most) 
remarkable  of  all  (and  tb^  were  very  numerous)  that  Vioq-d'Asyc 
delivered  in  honour  of  men  of  science.  In  1789  he  auooeeded 
Lasaonne  as  first  physician  to  the  queen,  and  it  is  said  that  his  devotion 
to  her  gave  him  reason  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  revolntionaij  par^  so 
muoh  that,  through  continual  anxie^,  bis  healtii  began  to  faiL  To 
avoid  snapioion  he  took  ^ut  with  the  fbUowen  of  Robespierre,  and 
having  aooompanied  the  oitiaens  of  his  district  to  the  imi^us  m oakery 
of  the  flisUval  of  the  Supreme  Being,  be  retuiy31i«|M>M^if{i^j^il^ 
next  day  beoome  delirious,  and  d^j^^  MAsfiWiir 
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Vkq-d'Azjr^B  worki  on  ymy  nmnennu,  uid  von  neuly  ■!!  pub- 
luhed  together  bv  Horeau  d«  la  SarOuh  with  the  title  '(En-ma  da 
Vicq-d'AsTr/  6  Tola.  Sto,  Paris,  1806,  with  a  quarbo  volonie  of  plates. 
The  diief  of  them  are  as  follows : — 1,  'Obsemtioos  sar  las  Moyen* 
.  .  .  poor  pttiserrar  lea  Animanx  aaios  d«  la  ContagioiL'  12mo,  Box- 
deanz,  1774.  2,  'Xa  UMadna  dea  BStss  h  oonuf^'  S  tou.  8to,  Puis, 
17S1 :  Uiis  was  published  "bf  order  of  the  govenime&t,  end  contains 
the  robe  tan  oe  of  several  preirioos  works  on  veterinary  medicdira,  and 
eepedallf  on  epiaootio  disessos.  S, '  Traits  d'Anatomie  et  de  Physio- 
logie,  avsc  dea  planohea  oohni^'  folio,  Paris,  1786.  This,  had  he 
bran  able  to  complete  it,  would  have  been  a  troly  magnifloont  work. 
Tlcq-d'A2yr  proposed  to  iUnstrate  the  whole  of  physiology  by  a  aeries 
ot  luates  of  natural  sise,  bat  the  work  did  not  go  beyond  this  fiiet 
par^  containing  the  plates  of  the  brain,  which  are  executed  well, 
though  they  are  not  withoat  anatomical  errors.  Hla  other  principal 
writings  are  oontained  in  essays  in  the  Hemoln  of  the  Academies  of 
Soiencae  and  of  Medicine;  In  the  Hemoirs  of  the  former  academy  he 
published,  in  1774,  the  first  part  of  bis  Hemoin  on  the  ComparwtiTe 
Anatomy  of  Fish  and  Birdi^  and  on  the  Convenion  of  Muscle  into 
Vat  during  Life;  in  1774  the  oonolnnan  of  those  Memoiti;  and 
another  on  the  Stamotnre  and  Pl^siology  of  the  EztremitiaB  of  Man 
and  Qoadmpsds ;  in  1776  a  Memdr  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Ear;  in  1779  one  On  the  Ofgan  of  the  Voice;  in  1781,  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Mandril  and  some  other  Apes ;  in  1784,  Obasmtiona 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  thne  eontalned 
many  new  and  important  fiieti ;  bat  they  do  not  prove  ihftt  Vloq-d'Am 
was  oapable  of  working  out  the  great  general  troths  of  pl^fslology.  In 
the  Memoin  of  the  Society  of  Medltdne  his  essays  are  uio  very  name- 
roos,  but  less  important  than  those  in  comparative  anatomy :  in  tbeae 
also  are  published  his  numerous  61ogos  delivered  on  the  deaths  of 
members  of  the  society,  all  of  whitdt  are  w^  writtto,  and  some  are 
even  eloquent  He  edited  the  two  volumes  of  the  anatomical  portion 
of  the  'I£w7olop4die  M4thodiquc^'  to  which  he  oontaributed  several 
aitioleB;  and  he  abo  edited  the  first  volumes  of  the  medical  portion 
ut  the  same  work,  in  which  tiiere  are  alto  several  artioles  by  him, 
inolndiog  one  of  considerate  length  and  importanoe  with  the  title 
'  Anatomie  PsthoIog^iM*  Many  other  essays  were  pnblidied  in  ethw 
colleotioiia,  whidi  need  notbeennmerafesd:  the  last  which  he  wrote 
were,  Oboervations  <n  tb«  dumges  of  tiie  Vitellns  daring  Inonbatioa, 
and  a  Description  of  ^e  Genital  Organs  of  the  Dock,  which  appeared 
in  the  'BaUetin  de  la  SodM  PbUomathlque '  for  1793. 

(iHoffe  of  Vicq<CAt!/r,  read  at  the  Sodety  of  Medioine  of  I^uii, 
1798  ;  DesiemeriSj  iNrttonnaire  Sittorigut  de  Mfdtcima,  Ac) 

VICTOR  L,  a  native  of  Africa,  suooeeded  Eleathuius  as  l^op  of 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  about  a.d.  186.  During  hia 
•pboopaey  Theodotos  was  expelled  the  Christian  omgrogatink  of 
Rome,  for  asserting  tiie  mere  honwDlty  oC  Christ  Victor  liad  a  warm 
controversy  with  tfae  churches  of  Asia,  and  enedally  with  Pdyorates, 
bishop  of  Bphetos,  coneeming  the  iwoper  tame  for  oelelHrating  the 
Easter  festivaL  Irensans,  bishop  of  Lyon,  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to 
Victor  npm  hia  IntolonuMe  upon  this  oeoarion.  Victor  died  abont 
197,  and  wsi  aoooeeded  by  Zsphyrinni.  Some  say  that  he  died  a 
martyr,  hot  the  word  mar^  was  often  used  by  the  eariy  Christian 
Writers  to  dgnifV  a  person  who  had  in  any  wi^  suAced  on  aeoouat  of 
the  Christian  MUl 

VICTOR  IL,  aaBHARD,  bUiop  of  raehstftdt,  and  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  Henry  lU.  of  Oenxuny,  was  oboeen  by  the  olngy  of  Rome 
to  auooeed  Leo  IX.  in  106&  The  monk  Hildebrandos  jaftrnwardB 
Oregtny  VII.),  iribo  bad  snggealad  the  durfo^  WM  smt  Igr  tin  Bomau 
to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  oblainhig  the  emporoi's  awsnt  to  the 
Section,  which  it  tiiA  to  have  been  givm  with  some  ralnotanoe,  as 
Henry  was  un willing  to  part  with  his  adviser.  Victor,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  nwembled  a  eonnoQ  at  Florenee,  in  whl^  sereral 
aboMs  in  the  discipline  of  tiie  clergy  were  condemned,  and  the  ordi- 
nanoea  against  alienating  the  propwty  of  the  Church  vrere  renewed. 
Another  oovnoil  vras  hdd  in  the  same  year  at  Tbnn^  it  wbi^  Hilde- 
brand  presided  as  legate.  Berenger  appeared  before  tiie  council,  and 
waa  challenged  to  detnid  his  opinion  against  toansnbstantiation. 
Berepger  however  declined  doing  so,  and  he  professed  to  submit  to 
the  general  b^ef  of  the  Charah  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
(Bebbsoeb.]  The  year  1056  was  a  busy  year  for  ooondls :  a  oooneQ 
was  held  at  I^yon  a^inst  simony;  another  at  Rouen  to  enfbroe  oonti< 
nanoe  among  priealB;  and  another  at  Naibonnfl^  In  wUoh  the  nsozpen 
of  oerlafn  posseetfraw  of  the  Ohoieh  wenexoommnnioated.  In  the 
fii^wing  year,  1066,  Pope  Victor  'ftent  to  Germany  at  the  dedre  of 
Henry  IIL,  and  was  there  preeent  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which 
took  place  in  that  year.  Victor  remained  in  Germany  with  tiie 
dowager  empress  Agnes  and  her  Infant  son  Henry  IV.  till  the  next 
•pring,  10S7,  whenheretarnedtoltsly.  Pope  Victor  died  at  Florence 
JqIt  28, 1067,  and  was  succeeded  1^  Stn^en  IX. 

VICTOR  III.,  DcsintBtus.  abbot  ol  Monte  Cajdno.  was  elected  \fw 
the  cardinals  sssambled  at  Salerno,  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VIL, 
lu  oompUanoe  with  the  wish  expressed  by  that  pope  on  his  death-bed, 
in  1085.  Deelderiuk  however  deolined  the  proffi»red  dignity,  and  Uie 
Church  remained  without  a  pontiff  till  Rastar  of  the  following  yesr, 
1086,  when  Deeidwiai^  having  gone  to  Rome,  was  invested  with  the 
p^wl  garmanta  by  tha  aatamUad  cvdinals,  and  looebdmed  by  the 
Bam*  St  'nstn  TSU  Bat  the  prsfoeb  of  the  amparor  Henry  IV.,  who 


had  posaeseion  of  tiie  Capitol,  and  who  supported  tiie  ani^pe 
Guibert,  who  had  been  already  set  up  in  oppoaiaon  to  Gregory  TIL, 
opposed  the  ooDieoratiott  of  the  new  pop&  After  four  days  Deuderios 
left  Rome  and  retomed  to  Monte  Oai^o,  having  dwMBdhis  pontifioal 
zobea  at  Terradna  and  ranoonoed  his  dind^.  During  the  Lsnt  of 
thenntyaac,  1087,  a  council  was  bald  at  Cuftua,  in  which  Dedderini 
waa  preniled  upon  to  resome  tiie  pi^wl  office  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  The  new  pope  then  prooeeded  towards  Rome,  accompanied 
by  the  nardinals  and  many  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  by  a  body  of 
troops  given  to  him  by  tiie  Prince  of  Capua,  and  by  Roger,  duke  of 
Apulia.  On  arriving  outside  <rf  Rome  they  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
antipope,  and  drove  him  away  from  the  Vatican.  On  the  Sunday  after 
the  Ascension,  Pope  Victor  was  solemnly  crowned  in  SkPMer^ 
church,  after  which  ha  returned  to  Monte  Casino,  as  the  city  of  Rome 
was  still  oooopied  by  the  partisans  of  tha  antipop&  Soon  after  how- 
ever the  Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Rome  from  Tuacaoy  with  a 
la^e  foree,  and  invited  Pope  Viator  to  a  oonferenee,  which  took  place 
in  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On  St.  &«iaba^-day,  11th 
of  June,  the  pope  and  the  oounteas,  having  fsroed  the  pasnga  of  the 
Tibw,  entered  Borne  amidst  the  aoolamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Petar'a-day,  28th  of  July,  a  messenger  from 
Henry  IV.  having  threatened  the  consuls  and  senators  at  Rome  with 
tiie  displeaanre  of  the  emperor  if  they  continued  to  adhere  to  Victor, 
the  Romaaa  turned  against  the  pope,  and  drove  him  and  his  biends 
out  of  tha  town.  Pope  Victor  however  retained  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  and  odebiatad  mass  on  (he  next  day  in  St.  Peter's  ohoxoh. 
A  few  days  after  Pope  Victor  thonght  proper  to  abandon  Rome  alto- 
gether, and  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  and  thence  to  Beneventum, 
where  he  held  a  oonncll  in  the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  anathe- 
matised the  antipope  Goibert,  as  well  as  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyon, 
who  had  deolarsd  himself  for  the  antipope,  and  had  written  a  violent 
letter  to  the  Ooontese  IbttUda,  in  wbieh  he  strove  to  blacken  tite 
ohanuter  of  Pope  Viotor,  charging  him  vrith  ambition,  enntdng,  and 
other  vices.  This  letter,  which  is  inserted  in  Labbe's  'Coiidlia,* 
probably  gave  rise  to  tiie  several  aooosatioiu  against  the  memory  of 
Pope  Viotor,  irtiioh  are  fbund  in  the  Chr<miele  of  Augsburg  and  other 
compilations.  Whilst  the  oouneil  waa  Bittlo|b  Pope  Victor  fell  danger- 
onaly  ill  of  dyisntavy.  He  hastened  back  to  his  favourite  residence  of 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  Snitember  1087,  ^ter 
haTing  recommended  the  cardinals  who  were  about  him  to  choose 
Otho,  l>iahop  of  Ostts,  for  his  soooessor,  who  was  aooordingly  elected 
by  the  name  <rf  Urban  11.  (Muratori,  '  Annali  d'lt^ia,'  and  tiie 
authorities  therein  quoted.) 

Pope  Viotm:  III.  is  better  Imown  in  the  history  of  learning  as 
IMmrin^  aUMt  of  Monto  Casino.  In  his  oonvent  he  was  a  great 
oolleetor  of  mauusoriptB;  he  enployed  amanuenses  to  copy  the  worka 
of  the  olsssics ;  he  restored  or  nttiier  rebmlt  from  the  foundations 
the  church  and  part  of  tiie  convent  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  of  the  former  stntctnre,  and  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for  skilfdl 
workmen  in  mosslo  and  joinery  to  assist  in  adommg  the  chnroh. 

(Per^riniuib  8erie$  AUbatmm  Camitamum;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtlU 
Leutnitura  Ilalimtt.) 

VICTOR  rV.,  antipope.  OoTATuir,  oardfaial  of  St  Clement,  was 
aet  vp  by  a  small  faction  of  cardinals,  supported  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.,  in  oppcntion  to  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  in  1169.  This 
created  a  aotdna  in  the  Choreh,  whioh  oontinned  era  after  the  death 
of  tile  antip<^  "Viator,  whlah  tocdc  ^aee  in  1164.  [Fudibiok  L, 
E^operor.l 

YICTOR-AMABEUB  t,  Dnla  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at  Turin,  on 
Ibrcb  Stii,  1087.  He  wu  ednoated  in  the  conrt  of  Spain,  whence  he 
was  called  by  bis  father,  Carlo-Emmannel,  in  1614,  to  act  with  ^"n 
in  the  war  against  Vmioa.  In  July,  1680,  on  his  fatber'a  death  he 
BQooeeded  to  the  lOTereigniy,  and  early  in  1631  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Oheraseo,  by  which  he  not  only  restored  peace  to  the  duchy,  but 
acquired  posMmion  of  Hontfterato  and  Alba,  in  exchange  foe 
Pinerdo  and  one  or  two  otiier  towna.  On  the  establishment  of  peace 
his  first  care  was  to  improve  his  dominions,  and  among  otiier  ti'ingfi 
he  re-estaUiahed  the  nniversity  of  Turin,  for  whioh  he  provided  a 
handsome  building,  and  drew  to  it  a  number  of  eminent  masters. 
In  1686  he  was  forced  by  the  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join 
the  French  in  their  contest  with  Spain,  on  aooonnt  of  the  Italia* 
posaesaiona.  After  having  guned  two  -riotories  over  the  Spaniard^ 
na  died  at  Veroeil  on  Ootobor  7, 1637,  leaving  ti3ie  war  still  raging, 
and  two  inftmt  acma  tar  his  wifo  Chtistin^  daughter  of  Henri  IvTcf 
France ;  the  elder  of  mom,  FnuosBCO-Gisointa,  rslAsd  nomhialb  tot 
a  year,  when  he  died,  and  was  aoooeeded  by  Cad^nunannd  iL  on 
October  4, 1688. 

VICTORrAUADETTS  IL,  the  son  of  Carlo-Emmanuel,  waa  bom  on 
9by  14, 1666,  and  sacoeeded  his  fsther  in  June  1675,  tiie  government 
being  carried  on  under  tiis  regam^  ot  his  mother,  Fiansoise,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  (Means.  On  arriving  at  age  he  found  himself 
harassed  between  Louis  XIV.  of  France  on  the  one  side  and  tha 
house  of  Austria  on  the  other.  The  imperious  Louis  sent  ^im 
commands  as  if  be  were  hia  vassal.  Jn  1686  he  compelled  him.to 
■ubdue  the  Valdenses,  a  taak  effected  not  without  difficulty,  and 
with  great  crud^:  their  aufferings  had  before  occasioned  ithe 
intenrention  of  Cromwell,  and  tlu  .pndiutioal^lffittfflt^ 
aonnat  Looia  also  ordered  him  lQ<g£b^ft^^«]N^^ 
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bU  trmj  in  Flanders,  and  hmHy  to  give  np  to  Um  the  dtadel  of 
Turin.  Victor-Amadeus  in  June  1690  enteredinto  atreatywith-Spain 
and  Austria  against  France,  restored  the  Yaldenaee  to  their  homes 
and  their  privileges,  sammoned  round  him  the  nobles  of  Piedmont, 
and  declared  war.  Being  joined  by  aa  Austrian  foroa,  he  disputed 
amy  Indi  of  ground  agaioit  the  neneL  The  var  lasted  till  1695, 
vhni  Louis  XIT.,  by  fair  promisea,  soeeeeded  in  detaddng  tiie  duke 
of  Savoy  from  tiie  emperor.  The  peace  bt  Byswidc  restored  puoe 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  temtoriea  ot  tiie  Doke, 
including  Finerolo,  vbioh  they  had  posaessed  for  about  a  century. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spantah  suooesuon,  Vietor-Amadeus  wded  first 
with  the  Freneb,  but  afterwwda  joined  the  empetmr,  beeanae  he  otm- 
■idersd  it  eztoemdy  dangaraoa  hia  dominiona  to  allow  the  honie 
of  Bourbon  to  become  poaaaaacd  of  tb«  HUaneee  ud  the  other 
Spaniah  territoriea  in  Italy.  The  oonseqnenoe  was  that  the  French 
armies  again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  besieged 
Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor-Amadeus,  being  joined  by 
the  Austrian  army  under  hia  relative  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated 
the  French  besiegiog  army  on  the  7th  September  1706,  and  delivered 
Turin.  By  the  peace  of  Utcecht,  1713^  he  obWned  the  Valsesia,  the 
territory  of  Lomellina,  the  reinainder  of  Hontferratt^  end  other 
diatricta,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  Deoember  171S.  ^  the  anbaequent 
treaty  of  London,  Yiotor-Amadeus  gave  np  Sidly  to  the  emperor, 
and  received  in  exchange  the  i*laad  of  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  petaeverance  the  faonse 
of  Savoy  bMame  numbered  among  the  nml  hoaiM  ftf  Europe;. 
Viotm^Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  followed  to 
improve  theiadmiulatration,  to  recruit  his  finance*,  and  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  induatiy.  Through  bis  oare  the  oultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of  silkwormg  attained  in  Piedmont 
that  peneotion  which  they  etill  midntain.  He  also  reformed  the 
university  of  Turin,  founded  several  colleges,  and  built  the  palace  of 
tha  Sopma.  On  Septembn  %  I7t&,  Tiotor^AmadMU  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Im  son  Cario>Emmanu^  IIL  and  retired  to  the  villa  of  Htmoa- 
lieri.  In  1781,  having  made  an  attempt  to  remount  his  throne,  he  waa 
aireated  and  confined  for  soma  time,  but  at  length  remitted  to  his 
residence  at  MoncaJieri,  where  he  died  October  30, 1732.  DistinguLahed 
both  as  a  ^ener&l  &nd  a  statesman,  he  was  well  worthy  of  being 
the  first  king  of  hia  dynasty.  King  Victor-Amadeus  was  married 
to  Anne  Marie  of  Orleans,  daughter  <^  Philip,  duke  of  OrlMOii, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charlee  I. 
of  England.  This  allianee  is  the  origin  of  the  oonneotion  between  the 
house  of  Savoy  and  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

VICTOR-AUADETJS  IIL,  son  of  Carlo-Emmanuel  IIL,  waa  bom 
on  June  26,  1726,  and  aucoaeded  his  father  in  February  1778.  Ha 
early  dinilayed  a  fbndncas  for  military  pamde  and  exercises,  and  he 
Increased  hit  army  in  time  of  profound  pesoe.  The  financv  became 
ezhanated,  the  public  debt  increased,  and  ii«sh  taxes  were  laid  <ni 
the  people.  The  king  greatiy  &voured  the  uobles,  giving  to  them 
almost  exclusively  the  public  ofScci,  civil,  military,  and  eooleaiaatical. 
At  the  same  time  Tictor-Amadaoa  encouraged  useful  studies;  ho 
r»«)Kanised  tha  publia  colleges  and  schoob  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jasoiti;  and  ho  wpobitad  fit  professors  to  the  churs  of  the 
univeratty  of  Turin.  The  stonna  of  the  French  levolution  renderad 
the  end  of  bis  reign  calamttoas;  ha  lost  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792, 
Oneglia  in  1794,  and  after  two  years  more  of  a  desultory  but  sangui- 
nary war&re  along  the  line  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the  Fiedmontesa 
troops  disj^yed  theh:  accostomed  valour  and  disoiplin^  the  line  of 
defence  formed  by  the  Alpa  wM  tnmad  hyVbm  Franoh  paadng  throu^ 
the  Uguriau  Apennines,  and  the  revolntionary  torrent  poured  down 
into  the  plains  of  the  Po.  [Bosapabte,  Naiolioh.]  King  Yi^oi^ 
Amsdeus  was  induced  to  conclude  a  baaty  peace,  which  left  his 
dominiona  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  He  died  soon  after,  on 
October  16, 1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Csrlo-Emmanuel  IV 

VICTOB,  CLAUDE  PEBRIN,  Duke  of  BeUuno  and  Marshal  of 
EVanoe,  was  bom  at  La  Maroha,  in  tha  department  of  tha  Yowee,  on 
the  7th  of  December  1764.  Ha  wu  aavanteen  years  of  age  when,  on 
the  16th  of  December  1781  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  artillery,  at  that  time  In  garrison  at  Anxonne.  He  had 
obtained  hia  discharge  when  ^e  first  events  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
ooourred;  but,  animated  with  the  vrarlike  spirit  which  them  pervaded 
the  French  nation,  he  again  eagerly  sought  for  military  employment, 
and  entered  as  a  volunteer  tha  third  battalion  of  the  department  of 
the  Drdme.  A  few  montha  suffload  ftir  this  young  and  intrepid  eoldier 
to  raise  himself  from  the  loweat  rank  to  that  of  adjutant-major  and 
chef  de  bataillon.  With  the  battalion  under  his  command  he  diatin- 
guiahed himself  at  Coarara,  by  foiling  the  attack  of  three  thousand 
««dnionte«e  and  a  regiment  of  emigrantB.  At  the  head  of  the  same 
Dattahon  he  obtained  conaiderable  snocess,  in  1798,  at  the  ^wa  of 
Toulon ;  under  the  orders  of  General  Lapc^a,  ha  gained  tha  Important 
hoighu  of  Fbaron,  and  afterwards,  with  shnilar  good  fortnna  attaoked 
tbe  fort  L  AiguiUette,  the  capture  of  which  greatiy  contributed  to  the 
avourable  teaue  of  the  siege.  These  brilliant  actions,  in  which  he  was 
WRoe  wounded,  were  rewarded  by  hia  promotion  to  the  rank  of  adiu- 
wt^anei^  Transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Eaatem  Pyrenees,  w[U» 
w  ^  ^/T^  brigade,  he  rendered  himielf  oonipioaouB  for 
hia  sklU  and  branry  at  Oa  siege*  of  Colllonia  (Juaa^lTS*)  sod 


Bosaa*  (January  2, 179fi).  After  the  terminatitm  of  the  war  batwaen 
France  and  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  the  2Snd  of  July 
1796,  Victor  joined  the  army  of  Italy.  The  oourage  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  several  battles  of  that  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
action  at  Borghetto  (May  SO,  1796),  brought  him  under  the  favourable 
notice  of  Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
tinction by  entrusting  him  with  the  management  of  manceuvrea  as 
honourable  as  they  were  perilous.  His  conduct  during  the  aangninary 
enganments  whitdi  took  place  at  Cossaria  and  Hondovi  (April  6  and 
16,  1796),  justified  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  waa  neld  by  bis 
chief,,  and  were  recognised  by  the  government  at  Paris  in  a  flattering 
letter  which  they  sent  him.  The  following  year,  by  a  series  of  akilful 
mancanvrea,  he  greatiy  contributed  to  the  auooess  obtained  by  MasiiSna 
[KUBfciTA,  Mabshal]  over  the  Auatrian  general  Wurmser  at  Corona 
(August  11,  1797).  It  was  on  account  of  hia  suooeaaea  during  this 
campugn,  of  which  we  have  enumerated  a  very  small  portion,  t^t  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity  he 
powerfully  seconded  the  operations  directed  1^  General  Lannee  against 
the  Papal  States  [Lakhxs].  After  d^eating  the  Roman  troops  on  the 
rivar  Serio,  he  occupied  with  the  troops  under  bis  oommand  the  towns 
of  Faensa  and  Casena ;  lie  afterwarda  marohed  against  Anoona  with  a 
detachment  of  twdvo  hundred  men,  and  captured  it  without  a  abot 
being  flrad,  thongh  it  was  defended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  pleoaa 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  degenerate  Romans. 
"  General  Victor,"  et^s  Xapoleon,  "  croaaed  the  Fo  at  Borgo  Forte,  at 
the  head  of  four  tbonaand  infantry  and  six  hundred  horse,  and  formed 
a  janotum  at  Bohignawiib  tha  Xtuian  division  of  foor  thouiand  nan, 
ondar  General  Lahoc  Huso  nine  thousand  men  were  quite  auffideot 
to  conquer  the  Statea  of  the  Church."  (Uontholon,  'Hiatoiy  of  the 
Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,'  voLiL,  p.  66.) 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  General  Vwtor  waa  appointed  to 
the  difScult  command  of  the  province  of  La  Vend^.  By  his  akilful 
diipoeitiona,  and  by  hia  ccnoiliatory  but  firm  and  deoiaive  conduct,  he 
maintained  the  tranquillity  of  that  oountry.  Being  recalled  in  1798 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  placed  at  tha  head  of  a  divlalon.  In  the 
following  year  ha  acquired  freeh  renown  at  the  engagement  of  Santa 
Lucia  (Marob  SO,  1799).  Portly  after  tiiis  battle  he  received  orders 
to  cross  tha  Apennines,  and  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  of  Naples  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida ;  in  effecting  this 
movement  hia  division  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  oi  Piedmontese 
insurgents  in  tha  narrow  and  difficult  pasaasof  liiosamoQiitaina;  hia 
troopa  however  bravely  lapeUad  this  attaek  at  the  point  of  tha  bayonet, 
and,  after  surmounting  great  dangers,  he  was  enabled  to  effeot  a 
junotion  with  the  army  under  the  oommand  of  General  Macdoiuld. 
[Maooovald,  Mabbhal.]  Victor  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  IVebbia,  wiiioh  proved  disastrous  to 
the  French.  He  waa  aftarwarda  sent  to  Faiia  by  General  Horaao,  to 
aolkdt  from  tha  Diraotogcy  iMnforoemanta  for  tha  nimy  in  Itdy.  On 
tha  ftiloia  of  bia  miadon,  ba  retunad  to  Italy,  and  reanmad  the  eom- 
maud  of  Us  dtvislMi,  wliiah  aoqnirad  trash  liraralB  at  tha  battle  of 
Baseano,  where  it  formed  part  of  tha  centea  undn  tha  oommand  of 
General  Championet. 

At  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  the  division  of  Victor  formed 
part  of  tha  advanced  guard ;  to  the  hnrmj  and  penevwtnoe  whioh 
he  dia^iTad  on  this  oooaaion  may  in  a  great  maaaara  ba  aaoribed  tho 
favoorable  iane  of  this  long-disputed  engageouol.  Hia  Bervlaea  wara 
rewarded  by  the  presentation  of  a  sa^e  of  honour,  on  which  waa 
inscribed  a  fiattering  testimonial  to  his  morib  He  was  afterwards 
traoaferred  to  the  B^vian  army,  with  the  rank  of  second  in  oommand; 
his  conduct  in  that  campaign,  thoi^h  unmarked  by  any  brilliant 
exploit,  was  such  as  to  maintrin  the  high  i^utation  he  had  acquired. 

Attar  tha  paaea  of  Amiana  ha  waa  iant  to  tha  aourtof  Denmark  as 
ambaaaador  from  tha  First  ConanL  H«  held  thia  ofBoe  till  1806.  when, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Pruaaia,  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  tenth  oorpa  of  the  grand  army.  A  wound,  wliioh  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  did  not  prevent  him  from  directing  in 
person  the  operations  of  the  corps  under  hia  command  during  thia 
short  but  brilliant  campaign;  and  ha  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
viotoiy  obtained  over  tha  oombined  focoaa  of  the  Prussiana  and 
Rusiuna  at  Fulatuck  (December  26, 1606).  In  thn  campaign  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  partisans,  but  by  means  of  an  exchange  ho 
apeedi^  recovered  his  liberty.  The  following  year  was  marked  by  the 
great  battie  of  Friedland  (June  14),  in  which  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  corxNi  of  the  grand  army,  bo  greatly  diatinguished  himself,  that 
Napoleon,  on  the  field  of  batue^  raued  him  to  tiie  dignity  of  marshal 
of  tiie  empire. 

After  the  traaty  of  Tilut  (July  6-9,  1807),  Ibzahal  Tiotor  was 
appointed  governor  of  Berlin,  a  government  including  the  greater  part 
of  Pmaeia.  Thia  office,  which  he  held  for  fifteen  montfu,  was  one 
whioh  afforded  many  temptationa  to  an  abuse  of  power,  but  he  appears 
to  have  exercised  bis  authority  with  dignity  and  moderation. 

In  1808  he  was  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  tha  command  of  the 
first  oorpa  of  the  Franoh  army  in  Spain.  Shortly  after  liia  arrival  in 
that  country  be  obtained  impartant  ad  vantages  over  the  Spaoiaida  in  tha 
engagements  of  Epinosa  (November  10  and  11, 1808),  Sommo  Siena 
(November  30),  and  Madrid  (Deoember  4).  On  the  ISth  of  January 
1809  ha  nmtad  tha  ranuianta  of  tha  Spanish  ann  whioh  hai  been 
defoatad  at  Todala,  but  wblob,  ^iMMSf^^l^Oe^T^^ 
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proTinoaa  of  Unnia  tnd  YkleDoiA,  bad  taken  ap  a  menacbig  position 
at  Uclei.  In  Uui  engagement  npwards  of  three  hondMd  officen^ 
inoloding  two  genenli,  and  twelve  thoneand  soldim,  wen  made 
priMmen ;  all  the  enemy**  artilleiy  and  thirty  ataodardi  wen  oaptnred 
by  the  Ftflnoh.  Aeoording  to  the  Spanish  acoonnta,  this  Tiotoiy  waa 
stained  by  the  szendae  of  wanton  enzelty  towards  the  priaonen,  in 
letaliatioQ  for  similar  eraelty  exercised  on  fbrmer  oooasioQi  by  the 
Spuiards  towards  the  Fnnob.  (Napier,  'Histoiyof  the  Peninsular 
War;  ToL  ii,  p.  16).  At  Ifedeltn  (Kireh  28,  1609),  Manhal  Viotw 
obtained  another  important  viotory  over  the  SpuiiBh  army  under 
Clenwal  Guesta,  in  wbioh  six  thousand  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
fsllen,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  He  waa 
afterwards  sent  with  his  divi^on  to  thesupportof  thearmy  of  Uanhsl 
Soult  in  Portugal ;  bnt  he  had  aoaroely  entwed  that  oountry  when  he 
was  obliged  to  effoet  a  retreat  Having  formed  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Qeoeral  Sebastiani, 
he  was  induced  to  atta^  tlw  army  of  Sir  Arthur  WoUeilay,  irtiieh  was 
advancing  into  Spain.  The  issae  proved  diaastrouB  to  the  Tnaek 
anna;  after  a  long-oontested  and  sangainary  engagement,  Yiotor  wu 
defwted  at  Talavera  de  la  Rayna  (July  28,  1809).  Victor  having 
however  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Mortier,  and 
the  British  army  being  obliged  to  retire  before  the  saperior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  tiie  F^oich  were  again  enabled  to  ooonpy  the  town  of 
TaUvin.  To  the  oredlb  of  the  Fraodt  eomnanderof  i^lavera,  it  may 
be  etated  that  a  large  number  of  siok  and  womidad  English  soldiers 
were  treated  with  the  grest^  kindness. 

On  February  i,  ISIO,  the  da^  of  investing  Cadis  was  assigned  to 
Marshal  Victor,  whom  Napoleon  had  created  Buka  of  Belluno ;  he 
conducted  the  operations  of  this  siege  with  skill  and  perseveranoe,  bat 
though  protraoted  for  a  oonsidnaUe  length  of  time,  they  finally  proved 
unavailing.  In  1812  he  waa  sainmonfldfnmthe  Uoektutoof  Uustown 
to  join  the  grand  army  destioed  tot  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ninth  diviition.  His  name  stands 
eonapiououa  in  the  annals  of  this  disaatioua  campaign.  During  the 
retreat  he  rendered  the  most  important  emrioee  to  tiie  French  army, 
and  in  particular  at  the  petiloua  paaaage  of  the  Beresioa  (November  28, 
181S),  wher^  with  six  thonaand  men,  he  aaoeeeBfully  resisted  tlie 
afibrtB  of  Genetal  Wit^enatefai  [Wixnmnaw]  and  thirty  thonsand 
Ruaaiana.  His  ooora^  in  this  action  wsa  raodwed  more  remarkable 
"by  hie  hnmaoity.  Being  recalled,  on  the  approach  of  eveniDg,  from 
the  position  which  he  ooonined  at  Stoudxianoka,  he  toc^  uptm  himself 
to  disobey  his  orders,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  night)  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  aseiataooe  to  the  rsmnanta  of  the  Fi«nch 
army  which  had  not  yet  effected  the  paaa^  <^  the  river.  At  dqrbreak 
he  akilfully  managed  to  enkonato  tmi  pwtion,  without  losi  of  «th«r 
ba^age  or  artillery,  taking  with  faim  Urn  wotmded  and  a  larj^  aomber 
of  camp  followers,  who,  without  hbt  humaM  aid,  mutt  hare  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  pursuing  memy. 

The  following  year.  Marshal  Victor  commanded  tiie  second  diviaion 
of  Napoleon's  army :  to  the  oonduot  of  that  division  at  the  battie  of 
Draadra  (August  36, 1818)  the  victory  the  French  thMe  obtained  has 
g«Mralb  beni  aMribntsd.  With  the  aama  difirion  he  likewise  greatly 
diatinguiahed  blmaelf  the  battle*  of  Waebau  (Ootobw  16,  1818), 
Lelp^  (October  18, 19),  and  Hanau  (October  80).  Aftor  the  passage 
of  Uie  Rhine  had  been  effected  by  tiie  French  army,  Manhal  Victor 
waa  actively  emf^oyed  in  putting  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence  the 
strong  placea  of  Alsace  and  the  E^anche  Comt^ ;  he  also  for  a  long 
time  bravely  opposed  the  entrance  of  tiie  Russian  army  into  France. 
CcMmpelled  at  ungtii  to  MX  bade  upon  the  Manie,  he  efbetod  tfaii 
movamani  with  Us  unal  skUL  He  afterivwda  dislodged  the  aOios 
from  the  paction  they  had  taken  np  at  St  Dialer  (January  27, 1814), 
and  drove  them  out  at  the  p<4iit  of  the  bayooet  from  the  viHwe  of 
Brienne.  During  the  whole  campaign  he  aealously  aeoondea  the 
efforts  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  army  in  checking  the  advance  of 
the  alliea.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  marched  Us  troops  towards  the 
Seine,  for  the  purpoae  of  more  efimoally  eo-<^aniting  utiib  the 
menti  of  his  ehle^  and  austsined  hia  high  dianwter  m  4  soldier  in  the 
dd^enee  of  the  bridge  of  Nogent  (February  11, 1814)  and  in  the  actions 
of  Nangis  (Februaiy  17)  and  Villeneuve  le  Rol.  Hit  failure  in  dis- 
lodging the  alliea  m>m  Montereao,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  hia  son-in-law.  General  Ch&tesu,  fixposed  him  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  who  deprived  him  of  Us  command.  The  marshal,  it 
la  said,  rtfnsed  to  Isare  the  aarvioa,  and  obserred  witti  emotiim  to  liia 
ehief,  that  "  he  had  onee  been  a  piivato  airidiar,  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  use  of  the  musket,  end  would  again  take  bis  place  in  the 
ranka.*  The  emperor,  moved  by  this  proof  of  his  fidelity,  put  him  at 
the  head  of  two  brigades  of  his  guard,  with  whioh  he  distingnished 
himself  a  few  days  after  at  the  battle  of  Craonne^  wh«e  ha  waa  Mreraly 
wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  flmn  the  field. 

When  the  auooasa  of  the  alliea  and  the  abdioatioii  of  Nqioleon  had 
replaced  the  Bourtxm  dynasty  ea  the  throne,  be  waa  among  the  first 
to  offer  them  his  allegisnce,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  second  military  divisioD.  On  the  return  of  N^ra- 
leou  from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  speak  of  the  creator  of  bis  fortunes  in  terms  which  refieot  high 
discredit  upon  his  character :  be  desiaibee  him  as  "  the  man  who  haa 
^wamised,  daatJaleJ,  and  betnged  Ranoe  dnring  twalfe  yeawf *  and 
lie  ut^  em;  Frenchman  to  porsne  to  tba  ntanoafc  not  oiiy  tbii 
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Igrrant,  but  "  his  eatellitea  who  have  accompanied  him  on  liia  plunderfa^ 
excursion."  IndqiendenUy  of  the  ingratitude  whidi  tliis  language 
betnm,  it  evinoM  a  itingular  want  of  discernment,  coming  from  one 
who  mid  once  been  aoMnig  the  most  oonspionouB  of  tiiese  sateliitea: 
He  afterwards  followed  the  examplea  of  Marshals  Berthier  and  Iter* 
mont  in  aooompanyii^  Louis  XVIIL  to  Ohent  [Loon  XVUL]  On 
the  second  reetoration,  he  waa  created  a  peer  of  Franoe,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  four  majorgenerala  of  the  royal  guard.  He  waa  also 
unfortunately  oooqdonons  as  the  president  of  the  commission  charged 
to  inquire  into  the  oonduot  of  his  (brmer  brethren-in^ras  during  the 
Hundred  Daya.  [Nbt,  Mabbhai..]  In  that  oapadty  he  is  reported  to 
have  displayed  vi  unuecessary  and  partinadous  severity.  In  1816 
Marshal  Victor  was  appointed  to  the  commaod  of  the  eixteenth  mili- 
tary division  of  Franca  In  1821  he  was  named  hy  Louis  XVIIL 
minister  of  the  war  department.  In  this  oapaa^  he  aJtogetiier  disap- 
pointed the  apeotati(»iB  to  which  his  military  talenta  had  given  riae; 
he  allenatad  Uia  affsottcms  of  the  new  army  aa  efl^ually  as  he  had 
done  those  of  the  old,  and  lost  the  little  popularity  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  He  actively  promoted  the  expedition  to  Spain  of  1828 
[ScoHVr],  and  having  retired  from  the  ministry,  sooompanied  the  army 
aa  second  in  command  to  the  Duke  of  Angonldma.  After  tiie  revblu* 
tion  of  1630  [Chablxs  X.]  he  ceased  to  teke  any  active  part  in  public 
affaira;  though  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis 
PhUippe^  he  attached  hlmsalf  to  the  legitimist  par^,  and  appean  aa 
one  ocesdon  to  have  beao  sanously  compromised,  with  savet^  of  the 
leading  man  at  that  pirlr,  in  eaponalng  tho  oanie  <tf  the  Bourbon 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  Btanoe,  He  died  on  the  Srd  of  March 
1841. 

The  position  oeou[ded  by  Marshal  Victor  among  the  generals  of 
Napoletm  is  not  a  rarf  liigh  <»e.  Thou^  hia  serrioea  to  the  Imperial 
oausa  were  numerous^  and  many  of  Us  eiq»ldte  were  brilliant,  be  is 
rather  distinguished  aa  a  brave  soldier  than  aa  a  akUfnl  oomtnanden 
At  the  head  of  a  division  he  executed  with  boldness  and  preoiaion  the 
movements  indioated  to  him  by  his  diief,  but  he  waa  devdd  of  the 
military  geniua  requisite  to  originato  a  skilAil  plan  of  battie.  Henoe^ 
in  a  aeparate  oommand,  as  in  many  instances  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
he  was  genwally  nnsucoesaftiL  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
merited  the  vary  harsh  remark  mad*  ocuoeming  him  by  Napoleon, 
which  0*Me*m reeords :  '*Tifltor  tftait  one  b6to  aans  tafena  et  sans 
tdte:"  (*Kapote«iinExila^'  voLi,  p.  511.)  Such  a  judgment  proba- 
bly escaped  Napoleon  under  the  iafluenoe  of  the  feelings  whioh  Viotm-'s 
conduct,  on  hia  return  from  Elba,  had  excited.  It  £  indeed  scuroely 
possible  thst  it  waa  the  real  estimate  he  liad  formed  of  this  general's 
military  character,  sinoe  he  had  raised  him  tnaa  the  position  of  a 
private  soldier  to  the  fai^Mst  dignities  of  hia  empire ;  dignitiea  wbidi 
were  in  every  case  the  reward  of  wnne  Bpedas  tn  niMit,  and  not  the 
mere  fancy  of  &vouritism. 

VICTOR-EUMANUKL  L,  King  of  Sardinia,  waa  bom  on  July  34, 
1759,  the  second  sou  of  Viotor-Amadsua  IIL,  and  during  his  fiither's 
life  bore  the  titie  of  Duke  of  Aosta.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  uDderti^e&  by  hk  father  wainst  the  French  revtdutiouists,  and 
gained  some  advantage*  orer  t£em,  bat  waa  at  length  oompelled  to 
retreat  beAno  thatr  power.  Whan  his  father  ocucladed  *  peace  with 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  he  refused  to  agree  to  i^and  witiidrew  to  Southern 
Italy.  Carlo-Emmanuel  IV.,  who  suooeeded  Viotoi^Amadeus  III, 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  Viotra-Emmanuel  ammed  his  brother's 
titles,  but  remained  at  CagUari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  under 
foitiah  protection,  till  1814,  when  he  returned  to  Turin.  The  trea^ 
of  Pari*  in  1814,rflatond  to  him  IHo*  and  tiie  half  of  Savoy;  ^ 
that  of  1816  he  obtained  the  remainder  of  Savoy ;  and  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  gave  him  the  sovereign^  over  Gsnoa.  The  Piedmontesa 
expected  now  an  adoption  of  the  French  inaUtutiona  to  whioh  tb^ 
had  been  for  some  time  aoooatomed,  but  the  government  by  degrees 
replaced  them  by  the  old  laws.  TIus  occasioned  disoontents,  to  wliich 
the  persecutions  commenced  againat  the  Valdenses  and  the  Jew* 
added  freah  oauae.  Th*  oontaata  between  the  saniorten  of  ^  dd 
and  the  new  idea*  of  government  dooaaioned  toe  formation  of  » 
number  of  aeotet  aodetiss,  and  at  leogth  on  i/Umtt  21,  1821,  a 
revolution  took  place.  As  Victor-Emmanuel  conld  not  make  up  hia 
mind  to  take  the  ostbs  to  the  new  oonstitotioo  adopted  by  th» 
military,  he  abdicated  on  March  23,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Carlo-Felix,  who  was  followed  hj  Carlo-Alberto.  Victor-Emmanuel  I, 
died  at  Monealieri  on  Jannaiy  10, 1834. 

*VICTOB-EMMAMUEL  IL  was  bom  on  Miareh  14, 1820^  the  son 
ot  Csrlo-Alberto.  Care^y  edneated  bj  his  fitther  he  took  as  crown- 
prinoe  an  active  share  in  all  the  political  movements  of  1848,  and  by  hia 
father's  side  witneaaed  the  campaign  agamst  Austria,  until  the  loss  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Novara  occsaioned  his  father  to  abdicate  the  throne. 
On  March  28,  1849,  he  formally  assnmed  the  crown  under  the  moat 
toying  oircnmstanoee,  with  an  nnauocesaful  war  in  progreai^  and 
bitter  political  domeatic  Cwtiona  in  active  exfatence.  lu  however 
aucoeeded  in  efiecting  a  treaty  of  pesoe  with  Ansbia  witiioat  any 
humiliating  concessions,  and  in  setting  bounds  to  the  wishes  of  the 
extreme  demooratio  party  by  carrying  out  strictly  and  with  a  ranf 
coDSoientioniness  the  provisions  of  tlie  constitution  glrm  by  bii 
father,  and  by  endeavouring  to  uphold  and  advanpeihe  formation  ct 
a  libera  pnfaUo  winiwi.  Alike  andnrt.  the  nattUonaA^ 
povera,  and  the  elnrt*  of  the  ultm-Sl^UilM^'iwiU^tKnUm^ 
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UmI  putf  ftt  homfl^  be  ha»  nuntuned  •  goranimeDt,  by  coottitutioail 
mMD*.  hj  wbkb  ft  Urga  amount  of  freedom  hu  boen  seeored. 
A.1Utrb^  it  u  uid,  pioffmMl  bim  the  poeaeaaion  of  Parma,  if  he  vonld 
anaul  the  oooBtitation,  which  offer  he  nnheaitatiiigly  rejected ;  bat 
when  Oenoft  rarolted,  axpalled  his  garriaoa,  and  eatabliahed  a  pro- 
visional  goTemnen^  ho  at  once  adopted  the  mort  vumroni  usauarm 
for  the  auppranon  (tf  the  inanimetioD.  Goienl  dM»  Mtrmoim  mi 
NDt  irith  a  large  foroe  to  besiege  it ;  he  rednoed  it  to  aobmiBaioii ; 
and  then  TlctOT-Emmanuel  eodeaToarsd  to  omoiUate  the  inhabitants 
by  juatioe  and  mildneaa,  aod  by  effbrta  to  ,inoreate  their  trade  and 
proeperity.  The  kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  many  miifortonea 
of  the  past  period,  and  partioularly  from  thoee  infliot«i  hy  the  last 
war;  he  took  ^e  beet  mMuos  for  rqwiriog  them  by  adoptioK  and 
oanying  into  praotice  many  of  the  principles  of  tna  tradS)  ud  the 
waatruotlon  of  tailraade,  in  order  to  promote  the  indueby  of  his 
peojde.  His  efforts  have  been  remarkably  suocessfdl ;  and  wliile  all  the 
rest  of  Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  oontinnally  reooiring  oonspiradea 
and  insorreetions,  his  dominions  have  been  latterly  exempt  from  them, 
if  we  except  an  impotent  attempt  in  GcDoa,  in  1657,  to  seise  a  fort,  in 
which  atnngan  were  ohiefly  concerned.  His  gceatsst  difKculty  has 
utoen  ftoDi  the  priestly  party,  -who  have  oppond  themsetves  to  the 
toterstion  ho  has  introduced,  and  by  wluee  efforts  the  kingdom  has 
been  plaeed  under  a  species  of  esoommtmioation  by  the  see  of  Borne ; 
a  measure  that  has  produced  little  or  no  ill  effeot  on  his  snbjeota. 
In  1854,  when  Genoa  was  attacked  by  cholera^  the  example  ha  set  in 
his  efforts  for  tbe  relief  of  tiie  snffering  won  him  the  esteem  <d  all 
parties,  and  indeed  his  moat  extreme  political  opponents  are  forward 
In  thrir  fteknowledgments  of  his  ezeeUent  qoaliUes  as  a  monarch. 
Jn  January  1865  he  elgned  a  oonvention  with  France  and  England 
by  which  he  beoame  a  partaker  iu  the  war  against  Kosria  for  the 
defence  of  Turkey.  A  Sardinian  force  was  despatched  to  tiie  Crimea 
under  General  della  Uarmora,  where  it  greatly  distlngoithed  itielf 
in  several  aeticma^  and  partioularly  at  the  battle  of  Tohemi^a.  Sar- 
dinia has  in  ocHMaqnonoe  taken  an  aetive  part  in  all  llie  negodstioMl 
finr  the  settlement  of  the  Totkish  sflkiis;  and  at  the  Craiferenoo  at 
'Psm,  the  ambassador  laid  betbre  the  assembled  nyresentatiTes  of 
the  TBrioni  stales  an  aUe  paper  on  the  troubled  state  of  Italy. 
The  Sardinian  states,  from  the  wise  use  they  hare  made  of  their 
oonititutional  freedom,  ore  looked  up  to  by  the  real  patriota  of  Italy, 
as  their  guide  in  the  aoquiaition  of  a  ben^oial  liberty.  In  1842,  he 
married  an  anh-daohees  of  Anstfia,  who  died  in  Janoaxy  1665,  several 
children  still  lurviTing  har.  la  NoTember  1855  he  visited  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  publio  as  well  as 
from  the  royal  family.  [See  Sufplxukht.} 
VICTOR,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS.   [Aubkuus  Viciob.] 

*  VICTORIA,  ALEXANDRINA,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  b<»n  at  Kensington  Palace,  May  24, 
1819.  The  Qoten  is  the  m»ahl]d^  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth 
wm  of  Gootge  IIL,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Victoria,  a  daughter  of  Franois, 
Duka  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  Saalfeld.  The  Duchesa  of  Ken^  who  is  the  sister 
of  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  was  the  widow  of  tbe  Prhute  of  Leiningen, 
on  whoee  death  in  1614,  ahe  had  been  left  the  guardian  of  her  youthful 
sous  and  the  ruler  of  tb^  territory,  both  which  duties  sba  fulfilled 
with  rsmailable  care  and  prudence.  Tlie  Duke  of  Kent  died  on 
Januaiy  SH,  18S4^  leaving  bis  widow  in  charge  of  their  bftnt  daiuhter. 
Vroat  toe  carUest  age  de  young  ptinoees  was  taught  to  aeak  he^th 
by  exercise  and  tempenuioe;  to  acquire  feariessness  even  from  her 
amusements,  such  as  riding  and  sailing;  to  practise  a  wise  eoonomy 
united  to  a  dlioriminating  charity ;  to  cultivate  a  self-rellanoe  that 
should  render  her  independent  of  and  superior  to  mere  favourites 
and  flatterers.  As  she  advanced  in  years  lierinteUeotaal  development 
ms  provided  for  with  equal  oare,  nndsr  the  addiiiMial  snporintendeoee 
of  the  Duebeas  of  Northumberland.  A  knowledge  of  nniiio,  languages, 
and  some  science,  espeoiaUy  botany,  was  imputed  to  her;  and  her 
fikther  having  during  the  lattw  yean  of  his  lifia  belonged  to  the  Whig 
par^,  her  poUtioal  instruction  was  chiefly  derived  from  that  souroe,  and 

Visooont  Uelboume  hat  had  tbe  credit  of  srotmding  her  thoroughly 
in  the  prinoipleo  of  tbe  British  e«istitntion.  On  the  aoecsslon  of 
Tiettnia  to  the  thnme  on  Jona  SO,  1887,  she  found  Lord  3(albonzne  at 
the  head  at  the  govomment^  and  she  willingly  continoad  him  in  that 
post.  On  February  10, 1840,  the  Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert- 
frani-Anguat-Karl'Emmanui^,  the  seoond  son  of  Snut-Anton-Karl* 
Ludwig,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha.  On  ITovember  31,  the  Prinoeee 
Boyal  was  born,  who  is  now  (September  1857)  bebothed  to  the 
preiumptire  heir  of  tbe  Pnuaian  monarchy.  On  November  9, 1841, 
was  bom  Albert  Edward,  Frinoe  of  Walea;  <»  A]^  fl^  1848.  Alice 
ICaad  Mary;  on  August  6,  1844,  AUM  Ernest  Albert;  on  Hay  S5, 
1846,  Helena  AngnateViotMia;  at  March  18,  1848,  Louisa  Caroline 
Alberta;  <m  May  1, 1850^  Arthur  WUlism  Patrick  Albert;  on  April 
7.  1858,  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert;  and  on  April  16,  1867, 
Beatrice  Mary  Viotoria  Feodore.  In  her  private  life  Queen  Victoria 
has  noifermly  practised  the  virtaea  inooloated  in  her  childhood.  She 
hai^wsjacUsplayed  aoonsiderato  kindnaai^  hw name  wpearing as  a 
OMtributortoevetybMiefieeat  project;  a  wise  eoonomy  alike  removed 
from  meaoness  and  extravagance ;  a  love  tor  the  beaaties  of  nature, 
aa  shown  Iw  her  aeleotion  of  hsr  nwdanoaa  at  Oabomo,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  ofBalmocal.in  the  Highlands  of  Sootland,  and  by  her 
repeated  muaioDi  by  bnd  and  aaoitoTlri*  the  most  remvkaUa 
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spots  <tf  har  own  UngdmnaimUaittiOM  of  oUhh;  and  a  pukrooage 
of  the  fine  and  indniMal  arts. 

We  have  considered  it  desirable,  in  the  Instance  of  oar  msent 
queen,  when  the  puliUo  evente  of  the  reign  so  completely  bewng  to 
our  own  immediate  timee,  to  deviata  fram  the  ^an  umik.  has  been 
pursued  in  tiie  biographiea  of  the  other  Bnglsdi  soveralgnai,  A 
oonnected  historical  sketch  could  scarcely  be  gtvM  vrithoat  eomo 
expretitou  of  opinion ;  and  we  therrfore  jnefer  to  notice^  in  tbe  dry 
form  of  a  ohronolt^ioal  table,  the  meet  imminent  cironmstances  of 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  historian  of  this  remarkable  period  will 
pcont  to  it  ss  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  propesa  in  all  that  makes  a 
nstiott  prosperous  and  great  He  will  desonbe  the  stea^  odvaaoo  of 
the  most  enlarged  principles  of  poHtkial  action,  witiiont  the  alighteofc 
disturbance  of  that  respect  for  law  and  order,  in  the  absenoe  of  which 
no  acoeeaion  of  freedom  can  be  permanent  He  will  mark  a  growth 
of  indnstrifd  proeperity  so  mighty  and  so  rapid,  that  it  could  only  be 
aooomplished  by  a  people  living  under  the  stability  of  a  monarchy  and 
tiie  liberty  of  a  repiesentative  government.  Ho  iriU  see  the  hairiest 
development  of  the  aim  at  an  universal  aodal  improvement^  not  to  be 
efiCitcted  by  andden  ohangss,  bat  with  an  aeorierated  energy  at  every 
step,  wliich  gives  Uie  hope  that  the  inequalities  in  tiie  condition  of  tM 
people  may  become  fkr  less  onerous  than  in  any  previous  period,  and 
eventually  produce  a  oommunl^  more  united  nj  eommon  intereste 
than  any  other  in  tbe  world.  He  will  dw^  npon  the  progress  ik  the 
oiviliiiog  Arts — how  Music  hu  again  become  an  eujoyment  for  all; 
how  Pamting  has  Tooeived  a  more  important  impulse  in  the  extension 
of  taste,  tlisn  it  ever  derived  fiRHtt  mere  patronage ;  how  the  higher 
branches  of  Ait  have  come  to  the  aid  of  manuftwtnrea;  how,  if 
Literatore  has  become  lees  bold  and  origuial,  it  has  mppHoi  itself  to 
the  advance  of  the  knowledge  and  amosement  of  a  hody  ot  reader^ 
who  have  increased  tenfold  since  Queen  Viotoria  came  to  the  crown. 
Above  all,  it  will  record  the  growth  of  the  domestio  virtnea;  the 
universal  omtempt  with  whidK  the  low  indnlganosa  of  a  fbnnar 
generation  are  regarded;  and  with  some  diftmaeaa  npon  minoor 
pointo  of  doctrine  and  owemonial  obatnaneiv  ^  gnat  leUgioaa 
principle  which  has  ever  distinguished  Frotostent  Bn^sod  prmraUa 
throughout  the  land  in  oompanionahlp  witii  toat  s[aiit  of  free  tnqniry, 
derived  from  our  soienttfio  progren,  from  which  truth  has  no  xeason 
to  shrink.  How  large  a  portion  of  tiie  great  diaraelechties  ot  on* 
time  have  bem  derived  from  the  Influenoa  of  the  penonnl  iThtiWitftr 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Mm  historian  will  foel  It  Ua  dnl^  to  aet 
fortli.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man,  vrho  haa  had  the  happi- 
ness to  live  under  her  benignant  rule,  not  to  feel  how  eeaentiidly  Uiat 
rale  haa  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  his  eountry.  It  is  a  great 
fsatnre  ctf  this  reign,  tiiat  during  aewnteen  years  it  wbs  a  reign 
without  the  excitement  of  foreign  warftce.  A  prinoa  with  martial 
pn^Muuties  might  have  plunged  the  oo«nti7  into  Euopean  and  even 
trans-AtUnth)  quinela.  Bat  let  It  not  be  tweffMaa  «iat,iriien  the 
sword  was  to  be  drawn  in  a  just  cause,  a  more  ™l™n**Mg  tmmplft 
wss  never  presented  than  that  derived  from  tbe  patriotfo  qMt  of 
Victoria;  and  that  the  world  felt  that,  after  fiv^  years'  peaoe^  Oreat 
Britain,  under  a  queen,  was  as  warlike  as  under  the  most  duvalrona 
leader,  and  tax  mae*  Jost  and  coasiderato  towards  otfaernatiotti^  than 
in  the  dam  when  war  was  held  the  greattet  f^atj.  In  the  ehiono- 
logioal  tude  whleh  followiv  ^  Amnd  ttie  record  of  wmm  evento 
whuh  have  a  natnnd  bearing  npon  the  gnat  dnraateristiaB  of  tiw 
reign  of  this  queen.  But  there  are  otharsk  fsr  more  nmnerona,  and 
some  more  important,  which  cannot  be  Indicated  in  tnoh  a  form. 
We  only  attempt  to  offer  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  when 
he  desires  to  know  the  date  of  soae  rsmark^e  oeonrrmca  whidt 
belongs  to  the  pnbUa  Urtoiy  at  ttn  period  For  mors  predn 
detsils  he  wUl  oonaalt  the  Utcb  of  dw  atateum  and  wanicm  of  tiia 
reign;  and,  Ineidantally,  of  those  eminent  men  whi^  in  varlons  walk^ 
have  meat  essentially  oontrtboted  to  its  inteUectoal  and  industrial 
^ogresa 

1837.  June  80,  Qnatn  Viotoria  snooesded  to  the  thrcMM^  ud  was 
^oelaimad  on  June  SI,  The  Doke  of  Cnmberlsnd  eaoeseded  hia 
brother  aa  King  of  Hanover,  aa  the  anooearion  ia  rsstricted  to  nialas^ 
and  thus  the  oonneetion  of  the  royal  £amily  with  tbe  Cmtinent  waa 
sundered  after  continning  for  133  years.  July  8,  William  IV.  was 
buried  at  Windsor.  July  17,  the  Queen  went  in  steto,  and  dissdved  the 
parliament  On  November  9,  the  Qneen  dined  with  tiie  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  at  Onildhall,  and  the  day  was  ke^  aa  a  graeral  h^iday. 
November  80^  she  in  parson  opened  the  new  parliament,  and  in  hm 
qieech  oallod  aMenUeo  to  the  insazieetion  in  Oanadn.  Deoembor  1^ 
the  Canadian  rebels  were  defeated  at  St  Eastaoe  in  Lower  Canada, 
their  ohiefr  saving  tbemselvee  by  flight  December  fi9,  the  American 
United  States  steamboat  GaroUne^  whiA  had  teoo^  assiatsnoe  to  tbe 
rebels,  was  nttaeked  and  boat^  on  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

ia8&  Jtwutj  ttie  Canadian  inaurgenti^  under  Dr.  HiffVimrfii^ 
sorround  Torontot  hot  are  repulsed  by  tiie  governor,  Sir  Rnmela 
Head ;  and  a  proobanation  of  tiie  President  of  the  United  State* 
fbrbids  the  attacks  of  ito  dtlsens  on  neighbonrii^  states  January  lOL 
the  LondMk  Boyal  Biehaan  waa  botnt  down,  ^wamiy  19^  On  Kan 
of  Dovham  was  appotaled  goTCrg^|q;^^^>^@q@^ 
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rioM  In  Kotth  ^Tifritf;  intib  ezftmwdiiuuy  powen,  m  order  to  «fltai 
the  adjiubnfl&t  of  tlw  diiptttoi  thers.  April  2%  the  Suitit  (whioh 
left  ApU  4)«ad OtMt  W««tem  (April  8)  rteam-shipa  atrired  at  New 
York  from  England,  baing  tba  first  Towla  wbiob  aroaied  the  Atlantio 
by  iteuD  power  alone,  Uay  81,  a  liu»tia  named  Thorn,  who  anumed 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Coarten»,  and  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Jemnlenit  banog  excited  «  nuauwr  of  deluded  follow*™  Bgainat 
the  Poor-Law  Act,  a  oonteat  ensoed  with  the  military,  and  Thorn 
baring  ahot  two  men  waa  himaelf  abet  by  one  of  tha  loldian. 
June  28,  ttie  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place^  whioh  was 
attended  by  Mersbal  Sonlt»  the  old  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Wetling- 
ton,  an  amoosaador  firom  the  King  of  tha  French.  Joly  81,  the  new 
Iriab  Poor  Law  and  the  International  Copyright  Acta  were  passed. 
On  August  10  and  15,  the  Hadcney  and  Stage  Coaofaea  and  the  Irish 
Titita  Oempo^tione  Aeti  were  naiaed.  Anguit  16,  the  Qoeen  pro- 
rogued pediament.  On  SeptemW  17,  the  Ixnidim  and  Birmingham 
Bulway  waa  opened  thxDUgboat  its  entire  length,  October  9,  the 
Earl  of  Durham  declared  lua  intention  of  resigning  the  govenuuiBhip 
of  Canada,  in  oonsequeoce  of  lome  of  bis  proceedtuga  being  diaap- 

SroTed.  November  1,  the  rebels  were  debated  at  NapierriQe.  On 
ToTember  4,  there  were  riota  at  HontreaL  In  November  intelligence 
wu  xeoolTed  that  Doat  Hobammed  Khan,  the  chief  of  Cabal,  had 
jdned  Persia  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  British  possesnons  in 
India,  whereupon  the  goremor^eneral  bad  adopted  the  cause  of  Shah 
Soojeh  in  his  olaims  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  November  17, 
the  rebela  in  Canada  were  again  defeated  near  Frescott  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  insnrreetion  wholly  suppressed.  December  12,  a  pro< 
clamation  waa  issued  agaiaut  illegal  Chartist  assemblies,  several  of 
vbiob  had  been  hdd  ■»  nii^  in  various  parta  of  the  oounti;,  those 
atten^ng  them  being  armed  vrith  guns,  pikes,  fto. 

1839.  January  7,  the  Aoad^mie  dee  Scieneea  at  Paris  made  a  report 
on  the  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  originator  of  the  dagueireo- 
type  prooesB,  whioh  has  been  followed  by  the  photographic  process. 
January  20,  the  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  Aden. 
February  ^  parliament  opened  by  the  Queen.  April  7,  the  Chinese 
govern ment  axiaetad  Captun  Elliot^  the  auperintendent  of  the  British 
trade  in  China  and  ocnn polled  him  to  deliver  up  opium  to  the  value  of 
8,000^0002,  Uay  6,  the  government  having  been  defeated  in  the 
Hooaa  of  Commons  on  a  bill  for  luipend^ng  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  whan  the  Souse  of  Aaaembly  had  refuted  to  pau  the 
prisona'  bill,  Lord  Uelboume  announced  to  the  Eoqsb  of  Lords,  on 
the  7th,  that  the  minlBbj  had  resigned.  On  the  8th,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
leodtndher  msMa^a  eommaad  to  ftnrm  an  admlDiatration;  bnt  owing 
to  th«  refosal  of  tha  Qoeen  to  diemias  the  ladies  of  her  hoosebold,  be 
declined  the  cemmisiloD,  and  on  ttie  10th  Liwd  Uetboome  was 
lainstated.  June  8,  ratlfioatton  of  the  trea^  for  the  separation  of 
Holland  from  Belgium.  June  14,  the  Designs  Copyright  Act  passed. 
July  16,  Chartist  riot  at  Birmingham  suppressed  W  the  military,  but 
nottUlalargeamouotof  damagehadbemdone^  July  20, the  British 
army  in  &kUa  attat^ed  and  ei^ured  (Mdioee ;  Dost  Mohammed 
fled,  and  Shah  Soojah  vraa  i»odaimed  Bonrelgn  of  OabuL  August  17, 
the  Postage  Act  passed,  enacting  a  uidform  rate  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  all  lettera  not  exoeeding  half  an  onnoe  in  weight,  and  it  gave 
the  Treasury  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  at  first,  though  it  was  to 
be  ultimately  one  penny.  This  was  done  by  reducing  all  rates  above 
4dL  to  that  sum,  leaving  all  below  'Id.  unaltered.  It  oome  into  opera- 
ticoi  on  Deoember  t ;  end  on  January  10, 1840  the  uniform  half-ounoe 
rate  yrm  reduced  to  one  penny,  ^e  Act  vras  for  one  year  only,  but 
it  waa  confirmed  in  1840.  October  10,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg 
arrived  in  London.  November  4,  Newport  in  Uomnouthebire  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Chartists,  estimated  to  number  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  eommao^  of  John  Fn»t,  an  ex>magistrate.  They 
wore  opposed  by  the  mayor,  Mr,  Phillips,  and  a  party  of  special  ooD' 
ataUei^  asusted  hj  abont  thirty  soldiers.  The  noten  broke  the  vrin- 
dowB  in  houses,  fired  on  the  inmates,  and  the  mi^or  waa  wounded ; 
upon  which  the  soldiers  fired,  made  a  sortie,  and  dispersed  the  mob, 
of  whom  about  twenty  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  next  day 
Frost  and  some  others  of  the  leaders  were  appr^ended ;  on  Deoember 
31,  they  were  tried,  found  gnil^  of  high  ta«aaon,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  bnt  the  pnniahment  waa  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
IToTember  28,  the  Queen  annoonoed  to  the  Privy  Coundl  her  intended 
marriage  with  Prinoe  Albert.  Korember  24,  the  trade  between  England 
and  China  was  stopped  by  order  of  Lin,  the  Chinese  Imp^ial  com- 
miaeicner. 

184a  January  11,  a  Chartist  outbreak  contemplated  at  ShefBeld 
waa  diaoorered  and  praveuted,  some  of  the  leadere  being  appr^iended. 
Slight  dietorbanoei  took  place  about  this  time  also,  in  a  few  other 
tewna  of  the  North.  Janoaiy  10,  parliament  opened  by  the  Queen,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  tHronght  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  ease  of 
Btoekdale,  who  had  brooght  an  action  agunst  Hansard,  the  printer  to 
the  Honse,  for  a  libel  oouttuned  in  some  of  the  papers  printed  by 
order.  He  had  obtained  a  verdiot,  issued  execution,  and  the  sherifib 
of  Middleaax  had  selted  and  sold  some  of  Hansard's  property.  The 
Honse  deelared  all  flieeeproeeedings  breaches  of  privil^e.  Atdiffnent 
times,  and  after  conddttable  discussion,  Stockdale,  his  attorney,  the 
two  sherifib,  and  some  subordinate  ag«it^  were  committed  to  tiie 
custody  of  the  sergeant-atarma.  A  bm  was  anbsec[aently  brought  in 
hj  Lord  John  BoimI^  fbr  exempting  firom  sooh  actions  all  papers 


ordessd  by  the  Eoom  to  be  pintad,  vriiidh  was  passed  en  Ajnil  14, 
S^braaiy  10,  the  mairiage  of  the  Queen  took  plaoe,  atbsnded  witb 

festivitiaa  throughout  the  country.  Maroh  16,  the  SbgUah  smheswdnf 
at  Naples  jHWSMtted  a  note,  complaining  of  the  eetaUishment  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  tsade  in  sulphur  granted  to  a  Frenoh  company  in 
contravention  of  the  treetiea  with  England.  As  the  Nee^litan 
government  refused  satisfsotioa,  an  Rngliah  fleet  was  iwcUred  to  Naples 
to  adopt  ecandve  meana;  bnt  hj  the  mediatien  of  Fianea  hmtilitlBS 
were  prevented,  and  the  sulphur  trade  restored  to  its  former  ooune. 
May  6,  the  new  stamps  and  envel^tes  for  pro-paid  lottete  came  into  osa. 
June  4,  the  Act  for  the  better  effeoting  Tithe  Compoation  In  Eogbuid 
and  Walea  received  the  royal  assent.  Jane  10,  a  pot-boy,  named 
Oxford,  fired  two  pistols  at  the  Queen  while  riding  up  Constitution 
Hill  in  an  open  oairiage;  he  was  seised,  tried,  and  aent  to  fiethleliem 
Hoapital  aa  a  InnaUo.  July  8,  the  fort  of  Amoj,  in  China,  was  dB> 
atroyed  hj  the  English  fleet,  and  on  the  10th,  ue  lahud  of  Chusan 
was  taken.  July  28,  tiie  Act  for  uniting  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  received  the  royal  assent.  August  7,  the  Aot  against 
emidoying  children  to  awem  ohimneye,  and  on  Angnst  10,  that  for 
regulating  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  received  the  royal  assent. 
August  11,  the  pariiameat  was  prorogued.  August  36,  tlu  Cariist 
insorreotion  in  ^aln  having  been  supprssaed,  the  BogUsh  »iT«<|iM<iw 
evacuate  San  Sebastian  and  Faassges.  October  18,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  was  defeated  and  wounded,  and  aguo  defeated  on  November  % 
whereupon  he  snrrenders  himaelf  to  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  the 
British  agent  at  the  court  of  Shah  Soojah.  Deoember  2,  Uehemet 
All.  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  for  some  time  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  eorereigtity  over  Egjpb,  who  had  invaded  and 
taken  poesaseion  of  £^ia,  at  length,  snbdoed  Turkey  assisted  bj 
England  and  FVanoe,  accepted  on  uiis  d^  the  twms  proposed.  Com< 
modore  Napier  with  an  English  fleet  had  greatiy  distinguished  himself 
by  his  aucoesefol  attacks  on  Beyrout  and  Acre.  Deoember  Iff,  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whioh  England  had  allowed  to  be 
removed  from  St  Helena,  were  this  day  deposited  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  having  been  tnought  to  Fhmce  by  a 
n«nch  squadron  under  Prince  de  Joinville. 

1841.  Jenuory  9,  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Assodotion  was  held  hi 
Dublin,  to  receive  the  aooounte  of  the  preceding  year;  and  during  the 
spring  severs!  monster  Repeal  meetanga  were  held  to  hear  the  ad* 
dresses  of  Daniel  O'Cminell,  some  of  wUch  were  attended  by  as  many 
as  160,000  persona.  January  9,  the  Bogne  forts  at  Canton  were 
attacked  and  taken  1^  the  British  foroee.  January  20,  after  some 
further  lioetUiHaa,  the  Caiinese  government  proposed  tenn%  by  vhldi 
Hong-Kong  was  oeded  to  Cteeat  Britain,  direct  oflloial  commnnieation 
betveen  the  two  powers  gruited,  some  additional  porta  opened  to 
trade,  and  an  indemnity  of  six  million  of  dollars  paid.  Januaxy-  2^ 
parliament  commenced  its  sittiogs.  Feb.  10,  the  onion  of  the  Conadas 
proclaimed  at  Montreal,  and  Lord  Sydenham  took  the  oaUu  of  office. 
Feb.  13,  a  dinner  given  to  Lord  John  RQssell  in  Iiondon,  to  cele- 
brate the  foundation  of  the  most  recent  colony  of  Great  Britainr— 
New  Zealand.  On  March  15,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Cbancellor, 
heads  of  bouses,  and  prootors  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  resolation 
wee  passed  condemning  the  Puseyite  Tracts,  which  had  lately  excited 
much  attention.  March  23,  Father  Matbew  oontinuea  his  efibrts  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  temperance.  On  this  and  two  aucoeeding  days, 
he  waa  said  to  have  adminieteted  the  pledge  to  120,000  persons. 
March  81,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  JmU-Com-Law 
Aasooiation  vroe  held,  numerous  meetings  witii  a  similar  object  haviiw 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  April  2S,  a  meeting  csJIm 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  London,  to  raise  funds  for 
sending  out  bishops  to  the  colonies,  when  a  large  subscription  was 
obtained.  On  the  same  day,  the  prelimlnuy  expedition  of  the  second 
colony  to  New  Zealand  saued  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wake* 
field;  the  colony  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  propounded  b7 
E.  O.  Wakefield,  Ilmitjog  the  area,  and  applying  the  land  produce 
fond  to  the  purpose  ofcbtidning  labour.  Auy  18,  a  great  meeting 
held  at  Manchester,  to  petition  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Cran-XiawB. 
Many  other  meetings  for  the  same  purpose  were  held  throughout 
the  coaQtry,aomeof  which  were  disturbed  by  the  attempts  of  Chartists 
to  incorpcffoto  a  petition  for  universal  suSrsge,  May  28,  hostUities 
re>commenced  at  Canton.  The  British  forces,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gougfa, 
took  two  forts,  and  tiie  town  oapitulated,  having  agreed  to  the 

Srevious  terms  and  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  within  one  week, 
[ay  27,  the  ease  of  the  seven  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  Scottish  Churoh ;  when 
they  were  suspended  for  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  <avil  oourte  in 
placing  the  minister  of  Mamoch  against  the  order  of  the  Auembly.  A 
laige  minority  protested,  and  a  numerous  meeting  was  Iield  in  Edin* 
bni^h  on  the  following  Monday  (31st},  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  deprived  ministers.  On  the  27th  Sir  Robert  Feel  brought  forward 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  l£e  ministry 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country.  June  4,  tiie  debate 
terminated,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  812  against  311.  On 
the  7th,  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  House,  that  in  consequence 
they  should  appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved.  June  21,  the  Act  for  the  Commutation  of 
Copyhold  and  Customary  Tenures,  and  that  fbrafib<3ihR^MiUtiM|bc 
the  Conveyaaoe  and  EndowmenU  i^iptfifle^^^^ligoMCTi^^  FC 
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zoyitl  amut  Ai^iut  19,  th«  new  parliament  met.  An  amendment 
to  tike  addiwi  wae  moved  by  Sir  R.  Feel ;  and  after  a  debate,  the 
amendnMnt  iraa  earned.  On  the  80th,  the  miniBters  annonnoed  their 
reeignatioii,  and  Sir  R.  Feel  waeoommissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
In  September,  aeoounts  arrived  fitom  Tanoua  parte  of  the  oountij, 
repreaentiag  Uie  extiema  dittreea  of  tlia  mowdMtuilng  diitriota  of  the 
oooDtry.  Oetobo-  4,  a  great  fire  oODarred  in  the  Tower,  whiob 
destroyed  the  atorehooae  and  the  small-arma  armoury.  Kovember  26, 
Akhbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Doat  Mohammed,  joioa  the  insargenta  of  Cabul 
in  a  aeriee  of  attache  on  the  EngliBh.  December  81,  Lord  Aahburtoa 
was  appointed  to  a  apedal  miMion  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
aettla  the  vaiioos  difiwreDoee  between  the  two  coontriea,  whvdi  he  eon- 
dnded  in  September  1642. 

184S.  January  6,  the  BriUah  fwoea  began  to  enooato  Oabnl  nndtt 
a  coDTention  eoncladed  between  AJibbar  Khan  and  Major  Pottinger, 
bat  were  attacked  in  the  Cabal  Fasa  and  nearly  all  maaaored. 
January  17,  the  first  atone  of  the  new  Royal  Exohange  was  laid  by 
Friace  Albert.  Febraary  8,  aboot  600  deputies  of  &e  Anti-Com- 
Law  AsBooiation  asEemble  in  London,  to  promote  ite  ohjeete.  March 
6,  Colimel  Falmer  evaoaateB  Ohlmae^  after  oairitalatfaic  with  Akhbar 
Khao.  On  April  fi,  Qenecal  PoUook  joinB  Sir  R.  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  after 
forcing  the  ^yber  Faas.  April  29,  a  new  law  for  a  graduated  aomle 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  reoeived  the  royal  aaaenL  May  4, 
the  Boers  of  Fort  Natal  hanng  thrown  off  their  allegianoe  to  the 
British  government,  are  attadced  by  Captain  Smith  with  a  small  foroe, 
whom  they  defeat,  but  were  beatwi  in  a  second  action  on  June  26, 
and  forced  to  submit.  May  80,  John  Fmnm  firea  a  pistol  at  the 
Qoeeni  who  escaped  uQiojozed ;  BVands  waa  tried  (or  the  attempt  at 
the  Old  Bdley,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  the  punish* 
ment  waa  commated  to  transportation  tat  life.  June  4,  tbeie  were 
riots  at  Cork  and  Ennia,  occasioned  by  waut  of  food  s  rising  from  the 
potato  rot  in  1841 ;  and  great  distress  and  discontent  continued  to 
exist  among  the  manufaotnring  population  of  Ens^and.  June  16,  the 
treafy  with  the  Cbineae  not  havinc  been  ratified  the  British  forces 
entered  the  river  Yai)g-t»-Eian{^  ana  seised  several  forte  with  numerous 
cannon ;  and  on  the  l&th  they  took  possession  of  Shanghai  June  22, 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  eoforoing  an  Income  Tax  received  the  royal 
assent  July  3,  J,  W.  Bean  presented  a  pistol  at  the  Queen,  but  was 
prevented  from  firing  by  a  bystander,  and  waa  afterwards  sentenced 
to  eighteen  montha'  imprisonment ;  ou  July  16  a  law  was  passed  in&iot- 
ing  the  punishment  ef  whipping  and  imprisonmeot  fior  such  oflbnoas. 
July  9,  a  deputation  tnm  the  Anti-Com-ljiw  Asaodation  waited  cm  Sir 
B.  Peel,  to  represent  the  extreme  distress  of  the  labouring  poor.  July  80, 
a  law  received  the  royal  assent,  bestowing  a  representative  government 
on  New  South  Wales.  August  8,  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Hanobestw 
owing  to  the  distress,  and  the  riote  extended  subsequently  to  other  towns 
in  the  North.  August  12,  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  received 
the  ro;;al  assent.  August  29,  the  Queen  and  Frinoe  Albert  visit  Scot- 
land. September  8,  Ghiznee  was  retaken  by  General  Nott.  On  the 
16tJi,  General  Pollock  forces  the  passea,  and  occupies  Cabul,  after  aevwal 
actions.  October  1,  Lord  EUenborongh  issued  a  proclamation,  steting 
that  the  disastera  in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged,  the  British  army 
would  be  withdrawn  acroea  the  Sutlej,  which  waa  done  on  the  12th. 
September  80,  a  speiual  commisuon  was  held  to  try  tiie  offendera  in 
the  late  riots,  when  fifty-four  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment 

1843.  January  9,  O'Connell  annouQoed  at  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Assodation  that  "  1848  is  and  shall  be  the  great  Repeal  Year." 
January  20,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  shot  at  Charing-Crosa  by  a  man  named  M'Naghtoi, 
who  was  acquitted  on  March  4,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  removed 
to  Bethlehem  HospiteL  On  February  2.  parliament  assembled.  Feb- 
raary 17,  the  forces  of  the  Ameers  of  Sohide  ware  defeated  by  Sir  C. 
Napier,  who,  on  the  20th,  took  Hyderabad,  and  subsequentiy  annexed 
Bcinde  to  the  British  empire.  About  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
Bebeoca  Riote  took  place  in  Walei^  the  object  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  oppresBive  tnrnidke  toUo.  The  riote  oontlaned  through 
MTSial  montha.  Hareb  80,  Uie  Thames  Tunnel  vns  opened.  May  18, 
the  seoesolon  of  the  sopporten  oi  the  non-intrusiou  principle  took 

Elace  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  when  above  four 
undred  ministers  resigned  their  parishes.  May  80,  Natel  waa  an- 
nexed to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July  8,  the  Cartoons 
for  the  embelliGhment  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  ware  exhibited 
to  the  public.  August  22,  a  great  Bweal  Merting  heild  on  the  bill  of 
Tare.  Anguat  28,  the  Queen  and  Fnnoe  Albert  embayed  at  South- 
ampton, on  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Ch&teau  d'En ;  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  they  visited  the  King  of  the  Belgiana  at  Ostend.  August  17, 
an  Act  for  the  psdfication  of  the  Scottish  Church  reeeived  the  royal 
assent,  but  had  no  effect  In  staying  the  disruption.  August  24,  par- 
liament vras  prorogued.  Auftuat  29,  FaUier  Mathew  holds  a  great 
Temperance  meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  coarse  at  a  Ibw  vreeks 
admmiaten  the  pledge  to  74,000  personi.  On  September  9,  the 
French  took  possession  of  Otaheite.  September  15,  Mshanyah  Shere 
Singh,  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  was  assaumated  with  his  family,  at  the 
inatigation  of  his  minister  Dhyan  Singh.  September  28,  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association  reuewed  ite  meetings  in  Iiondoo.  October  7, 
the  Irish  government  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Repeal 
meaUDg^  and  0*00110011  reconuneoda  mbmiMdon.  On  the  14tb,  Ma 


O'Connell,  his  son,  and  several  other  Repeal  leaders,  are  arrested  and 

held  to  bdl  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  October  27,  tho 
Weleh  spedal  commission  opoied  at  Cardiff  for  the  trial  of  the 
Bebeoca  rioters,  the  prindpal  culprit  being  a  young  farmer,  who  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  yeare^  Momt  of  the  others 
werelstot^on  phwding  guilty,  and  (m  condition  that  fhe  riote  aboold 
ceaae.  Deoember  29,  Gwalior,  in  tiw  East  Indies^  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated by  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

1844.  January  29,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Gohurg,  &ther  of  Frinoe 
Albert,  died.  February  1,  parliament  waa  opened.  February  12,  after 
a  trial  which  lasted  twenty-four  days,  O'Connell  and  his  oompanions 
were  found  guilty.  A  new  trial  being  refaaed  by  the  judgea,  on 
H^y  11,  O'Conndi  waa  aentenoed  to  a  year's  imprkonment  and  a  fine 
of  80001. ;  on  September  2^  the  judgment  waa  reverted,  on  appeal,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  restored  to  liber^.  Harm  5,  Hn 
Fritchatd,  the  British  ex-consul  at  Otaheite,  was  smited  and  placed  ic 
confinement,  by  M.  Bruat,  the  Freaoh  governor,  whose  conduct,  aftti 
much  contention,  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  his  goveniment. 
April  12,  a  treaty  of  annexation  proposed  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States  waa  zejeoted  bj  the  Senate.  On  May  11,  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  prendenqy  mi  Lord  Ashley,  for  improving  the  habita- 
tious  of  the  pou-.  June  1,  the  Kmperor  Nicolas  of  RussLa  virited 
England.  June  0,  tiie  Fsotoriea  Act,  regnlatiog  the  employment  of 
diildreu  and  young  persons,  received  the  royal  assent  Jane  14,  a  dis- 
cussion vras  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
James  Graham  opening  letters  at  the  Postoffice.  He  contended  that 
he  bad  the  right,  but  vrould  nie  no  ftarthn  e^^ilanatioa.  The  letters 
Bsid  to  be  opened  were  aduesiad  to  Maizini,  and  the  information 
thus  obtained  had  onaUed  the  Austrian  government  to  seize  the 
brotiiers  Bandiera,  who  fa«d  landed  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  insurrection.  A  Committee  of  Examination  was  appointed  by 
Lords  and  Commons,  but  they  only  reported  that  the  power  had  been 
occasionally  exerdsed.  July  82;  a  trea^  vras  signed  between  England 
and  Haikover  fbr  the  ssttlemeot  of  tba  Stade  dutiea.  August  8,  a 
meeting  vras  held  in  Mondustsr  for  the  fortnation  of  pubfio  parks, 
and  26,000{^  were  subscribed  by  November  1.  September  S,  porlia* 
meat  was  prorogued.  October  7,  the  King  of  the  French  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  a  viait  to  the  Queen.  October  28,  the  Queen  opened 
the  new  London  Boyal  Exchange.   November  19,  a  meeting  vras  held 

at  Pirnjnph^m  fa"*        *iirfjMUhm<mt  nf  pnWfai  paAa  anA  htdinL 

1845.  Jan.  11,  the  ArdiUahm  of  Cantarboiy  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Cnutoh,  on  the  disputes  raised  by  tho 

introduction  of  Fuseyite  practices  in  the  oeromoniee  of  the  Churdi,  as 
to  which  he  would  not  give  an  authoritative  o^dnion,  but  recommended 
moderation.  Feb.  4,  parliammt  vras  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
On  the  14tb,  Sir  Robert  Feel  made  his  financial  statement :  he  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  Income  tax,  to  repeal  all  dutiee  on  export,  to 
abolish  the  dutiea  on  480  articles  whiob  yielded  only  a  trifling  ineome, 
also  those  on  cotton-wool,  glass,  and  ataveo*  and  to  submtuto  an 
annual  licenoe  for  tiie  auction  duties :  theee  were  ultimately  carried. 
March  6,  Sir  Robert  Peel  broaght  in  a  bill  to  enable  Jews  to  bold 
municipal  offices,  which  waa  pasMd  on  March  14th.  May  S,  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  Anti-Coro-Law  AssociaUon  vras  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  by  which  26,0002.  was  realised.  On  the  22nd  a  meeting  was 
held  in  London  for  Uie  establishment  of  baths  and  washbooaee,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  May  28,  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  under  Sir  John  Franldin,  aadled  from  Ghceenhithe, 
and,  unfortunately,  never  returned.  May  28,  a  terrible  fire  took  place 
at  Quebec^  and  on  the  26th  of  June  another.  In  the  two  fires  2947 
houses  were  destroyed  and  20,000  persona  left  destitute :  parliament 
voted  20,0002.  for  their  relief ;  subecriptions  were  raised,  and  collections 
were  made  in  all  the  churches,  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's 
letter.  Mi^y  39,  a  new  conventiou  between'  England  and  Franca  for 
the  better  soppreesion  of  the  slave  trade  was  rigned.  June  16,  » 
French  and  English  squadron  attacked  Madagascar,  in  oonaequenoe  of 
the  Queen  of  Hadagascar  having  threatened  the  trader*  of  those 
countries  with  expulsion :  th^  destroyed  some  forte  and  psrt  of  a 
town,  but  nothing  satisfaDtory  was  accomplished.  Juno  30,  Sir  R. 
Peel's  act  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College  received  ttte  royal 
assent;  and  on  July  21,  the  aote  for  the  estabUahment  of  museums  in 
large  towns,  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  ooUegee  in  Ireland,  and 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor-Law  in  Scotland.  Auguat  9,  the 
Queen  prorogued  tike  parliament  and  on  the  aame  day,  with  Frinoe 
Albert,  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  a  vitit  to  Qormany.  pn  their  return 
they  again  visited  Louis  Fhilipps  on  Sept  7  at  the  OhAteaa  d'Bn. 
Oct.  81,  Mr.  Waghom  arrived  with  the  East  India  mail,  iriiich  he  bad 
brought  for  the  first  time  by  the  Overland  route.  Daring  this  mtmth 
the  railway  mania  reached  a  oriria,  and  a  panio  ensued,  by  which 
many  were  ruined.  NoTembw  19,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
condeom  the  new  Irish  colleges.  Nov.  22,  Lord  Jobn  Rossell  issiM 
his  letter  to  tlw  electors  of  London,  declaring  for  a  total  repeal  of  tho 
Cora  Laws.  Dec;  10,  it  having  been  previouuy  understood  tiiat  there 
had  been  many  diaoussions  in  the  cabinet  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  Com 
Laws,  it  waa  made  known  that  mioistere  had  resigned,  and  that  Lord 
John  BuBsell  had  been  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  20th,  he 
having  failed,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  again  eent  for,  and  re-accepted  office. 
Dee.  18,  the  Sikh  anny  was  beaten  by  the  BritiBh,at  Moodkee>:  on  tiio 
Slst  the  Sikhs  w«w  attackod  gb  ^oroi^igal^^|^d^|ny^c|^^thaiv 
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•ptwachmwiti;  ud  en  Uw  S7tti  fh«  Sikh  umj  wlwrtad  iMyond 

the  SutUj. 

1846.  Jul  S,  ths  oorpontioni  of  London  and  Dublin  prMented 
addiNMS  to  tba  Qbmd  r^piwwttiiig  tha  mi&riiig*  oauwd  in  Inland 
hj  tha  potato-XDt  of  Uw  pnnrioDi  yaar.  Jan.  &  a  meating  of  anlp 
ooltnnl  Ubonrort  ww  hald  at  Wootton-Baisafe  in  Watahit^  at  wmoli 
ihar  patHiooed  for  tba  aboUtion  of  the  Com  Im*.  Jan.  11,  the  Kaw 
Zealand  obiefs,  who  had  pravioualy  oopimittad  several  ontragea  on 
the  British  aettlamenti^  were  attacked  and  defeated:  on  tiie  19Ul 
they  made  their  aabmiasion.  Jan.  22,  the  parliament  waa  opened  by 
tha  Qneen*  who  referred  to  the  fiilnre  of  the  potato  orop,  and  recom- 
mendad  tha  eonrideration  of  the  propriety  <tf  rolazing  proteetiT* 
dotfaa.  On  tha  87th  Sir  R.  Peal  annonnoed  hia  intended  repeal  of  tha 
Com  Laws.  Jan.  28,  the  Sikh  aimy  waa  again  defeated  at  Aliwal,  on 
the  Sstlej,  l^^  the  Britiah  fbreea  under  Sbr  H.  Smith.  Fab.  10,  the 
British  army,  nnder  Sir  H.  Googh,  attacked  the  SiUu  ai  Sobraon  on 
the  Sutlej,  dcufeatiDg  them  with  great  alaogbter  after  a  moat  obatinata 
eonfliot.  March  18,  potatoes  having  riaen  to  a  &mine  pxioo  in  Ireland, 
a  traanuT  <»der  waa  iMiied  allowing  the  ImportatiMi  of  Indian  oora, 
lioe^  and  boekiriMik  «t  a  nominal  duty  of  one  aUlling  pa*  quarter. 
April  4,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  oommenoed  a  war 
upon  tile  CoffreB,  who  had  been  committing  depredationa  on  the 
oolonista,  Jane  9,  the  town  of  St.  John's,  NewfomidUnd,  was 
destroyed  by  fire ;  tiie  damage  done  amotinted  to  1,000,0001.  Jone  12, 
a  treaty  with  the  United  Statea  for  the  a«ttiement  of  the  Or^on 
booD^bzj  was  agreed  to  by  the  senate  at  Waabington.  On  the  26th 
tha  Corn  Dntiaa  Bepeal  Aol^  and  the  Costoma  Duties  AaA,  which  gave 
great  freedom  to  cotnmeroe,  received  the  royal  assent.  On  the  same 
day,  on  the  motion  for  tiie  aeoond  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life 
Bill  (a  coercive  measure  for  Ireland),  the  ministers  were  defeated,  and 
immediatoly  reugned.  On  July  6,  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  new  ministty  were  sworn  Into  offloe.  July  28,  W.  S. 
O^rien  and  many  othonaaoedadftom  tba  Bepeal  AsMMiiatioo,  because 
(yCtninell  had  dsnoDUoed  all  attenmta  to  obtain  thafar  olgeet  by 
physical  fbroe.  August  26^  an  act  ror  tiie  eetabliabment  of  Public 
Baths  and  Washhonsea  received  the  royal  assent,  and  also  the  act  for 
eataUishing  County  Courts.  Sept.  4,  twenty-four  distriots  in  Ireland 
ware  deolued  by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  atato  of  distreaa,  and  the 
pcoviaiona  of  the  Labour  Rato  Act  ware  directed  to  be  put  in  ope- 
latloa  in  them.  Sepl  14,  a  fimial  proteat  waa  made  by  tha  Briurii 
govanmcnt  a^unafc  tlw  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Hon^Moner,  a  aon 
<tf  the  Kiog  of  the  French,  with  the  sister  of  the  Quesn  of  Spain. 
OoL  2,  the  distrees  in  Ireland  oontinuinfj^  and  the  proviaiona  of  the 
Labour  Bato  Act  proving  worae  than  useless,  the  lord  lieutenant 
issued  a  droular  authori^ng  tha  undertaking  tk  woiks  of  permanent 
uUli^.  Deo.  16,  the  island  of  Labnan  was  taken  formal  poaoeamon  of 
by  tha  agenta  of  the  British  govemmeat.  Daa  18,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  to  oonrider  as  to  the  beat  meaoa  of  relieving  the  dia> 
treta  in  the  Highlanda  and  lalanda  of  SooUand,  where  880,000  persona 
were  without  tiie  means  of  subeiatenoe^ 

1847.  Jan.  2,  the  British  Association  eatabliihedl,  by  lAlch  lar^ 
anms  were  raised  hj  eubaeription  for  the  relief  of  tbe  distreaa  in 
Ireland  ai^  Seotlan^  in  both  of  which  ooun tries  numbers  were  dying 
of  etarfaUon.  Jan.  10,  parliament  waa  opened  hj  the  Queen,  who 
directed  tbe  attention  of  the  Houaea  to  the  great  cttsta«aa  prevailing, 
and  c^led  on  them  to  provide  measures  for  its  relief.  Hay  IS,  Daniel 
O'Connell  died  at  Qenoa,  while  on  hie  wqr  to  Borne.  June  8,  the  new 
Irish  Poor  Iaw  reeeived  tbe  royal  assent;  on  the  2]at,  that  for  the 
improvement  of  towna;  and  on  tiie  28rd  narBament  waa  Horogned. 
Cob  17,  thanksgivinge  were  offered  up  in  all  tiie  ehnrohea  tot  an 
aJtnmdanb  harvaet.  Oot,  38,  in  ooneequenoe  of  a  great  monetary 
inMBDie^  the  temporary  luapension  of  Sir  R  Peel's  Bank  Bastriotioo 
Aot  WM  ordered,  and  the  ordw  was  withdrawn  Nov.  28.  Nor.  18, 
parliament  rMsaembled,  and  paaaad  aa  aot  ftar  the  Mq^mdm  of 
erfane  and  outrage  in  Irdand. 

1848.  February  31,  tha  revohition  eommeooed  fai  Faik  hr  whleh 
lionia  ndUpn  ceased  to  be  king  of  the  French.  On  the  24th  the  king 
ahdiffaVwii  w  tiie  26th  tiie  republic  waa  proclaimed.  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  femily  fled,  and  arrived  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  Maroli. 
Aitfil  10,  a  proposed  great  Chartist  demonstration  on  Eenningt<ni 
Common,  near  London.  ThegovemmenthoweverhadapiM^tedapeoial 
oooatablea;  an intwied proeeaaion  was  prwwited,  and  the affiur  passed 
offhatmlsady.  MiylC,  die  atato  trials  in  Ireland  oomiMnead;  thojuiy 
oonMttoti«;EaeinaTerdiotastoUr.O'BiieBandlir.Maaghar.  lUtdiM 
waa  tried  on  Hay  22  for  aeditions  wxiting  in  the'Uiuted  Irishman, 
found  guiUy,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' tnnaportatiiui.  JtmelS, 
lieafc  Bdwaidee,  with  a  small  fbroe,  engaged  and  ctofeated  tbe  army  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj.  July  29,  an  engagemtnt  took  place  between  the 
Irish  rebela  and  tha  government  fbroee  at  Ballingarry:  thereby  were 
mdtj  deliBated.  On  Augnat  0,  W.  8.  CBlieB  waa  captured,  and  on 
tha  ISth  Maag^,  ODmiohne,  and  lAnei  Aug.  20,  twenty  Chartist 
leaden  arrested  in  the  Blaekfriars  Road.  Aug.  29,  Shr  H.  Smith 
defeated  the  rebela  under  Pratoriua  at  Koem  Flatts,  in  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  colony.  Aug.  81,  the  Health  of  Towna  Act  received  the 
royal  assent  Sept.  80,  ^e  Chartist  trials  were  concluded  in  London, 
and  Dowling,  Cnfiby,  and  others  weca  aantenoed  to  tnnaportatiott 
for  life.  October  9,  the  ferial  of  the  Irish  rebela  concluded,  and 
(ySrien^  ISme^,  aDcnohu^  and  IToKanna  ««  asntenoed  to  death. 

Bioa  my.  vol.  vi. 


October  17,  tin  Pnqjanb  ww  amMKed  to  ttw  Biitth  pniMshini 

in  Trtdifc 

1849.  January  IS,  the  Sikhs  defeated  at  ChilianwsUah  by  Lord 
Gough.  February  21,  th^  were  again  defsated  and  comi^etely  routed 
at  Cnananbk  Maj  11,  on  the  appeal  of  Smith  O^Briasi  and  othera 
to  tha  Houaa  of  Lords  the  judgment  was  emflrmad,  and  on  July  9, 
they  were  all  transported.  May  18,  a  ]axge  meeting  held  at  Cape  Town 
to  protest  agaiost  Uie  attempt  to  make  the  Cape  a  puial  odoay.  June 
26,  the  act  for  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws  received  tiie  xoyal 
aaaent,  and  on  the  28th  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estetee  Aot  Sep* 
tember  16,  pr^era  oflsced  vp  in  the  ohurohea  fbr  tlw  removal  of 
ohcdera,  wliioh  had  been  raging  in  England  for  some  time.  Korember 
S,  Russia  and  Austria  demuid  tiie  ezpnlsion  or  Imprisonment  of  tha 
Hnngarians  lately  engaged  in  the  insurrection  sgainat  Austria;  Tnritey 
asks  the  aauatance  of  England,  and  a  British  fleet  entera  toe  Dard*< 
nellea.  December  1,  the  Dowager  Queen  Adehude  died.  Doosmbar 
16,  a  large  aasemUage  of  tenant  fiumen  and  cottiers  lo(^  plaoa  at 
Mnllinahona  in  Tipperaty  to  petition  for  Toiant  Right. 

1800.  Jannaiy  10^  tho  Knterpriaa  and  Inveetigator  leave  Woolirioh 
in  aeanh  of  Sir  John  FranUin.  January  35,  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Manrion  House,  London,  in  furtherance  of  the  IndustrUl  Exhilntion 
of  all  nations;  Febniaiy  27,  Sir  C.  Napier,  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  disbanded  the  66th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  for  mutiny.  June  4, 
an  attack  made  on  the  Queen  by  Lieutenant  Pate,  who  atruok  her 
with  a  cane.  July  2,  Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  in  conaeqaenee  of  a  fdl 
from  his  hona.  Joly  26,  Baron  BotbwiUld,  having  baan  aleotad  &r 
the  dty  of  Londm,  attended  tbe  Honae  in  order  to  take  Us  aeal^  bat 
waa  refiised  because  he  objected  to  take  tiie  oatba  <ai  the  ^th  (tf  a 
Chriatian.  August  6,  the  aot  for  regulating  metropolitan  interment^ 
forbidding  burials  in  church-yards,  received  the  royal  assent,  aa 
also  an  aot  for  the  bettor  government  of  the  Auatnlian  ooloiiie^ 
forming  Victoria  into  a  sepente  colony,  and  giving  it  a  repreaentative 
leipaUtoreb  Aoguek  14,  toe  aot  enaUtog  town  oounails  to  estaUish 
public  librariea  and  museums  slao  received  the  royal  aaseoit  August 
31,  the  Queen  wnbatked  at  Osborne  to  viiit  the  King  of  the  Belguns; 
September  24,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  establishing  a  Roman  CatboUo 
hierarchy  in  England,  which,  on  ita  promulgation,  oocasioned  great 
agitetion.  October  8,  Captain  U'Clure,  in  the  Investigator,  discovered 
the  North-West  Paange  by  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait.  The  ship  was 
■nbaaquenUy  ftown  np,  and  tha  eraw  ware  notresouad  till  April  18SS, 
wbaa  tluj  made  their  way  over  the  iea  to  Melville  Idand.  November 
82,  a  meating  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establislied  Church  was  held  at 
Oxf<»d  to  protest  soainst  the  pope's  bull,  which  was  followed  l^- 
public  addresses  for  toe  same  purpose  to  tiie  Queen  from  various  parte 
of  the  country.  December  81,  Sir  Harry  Sraito,  governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  declared  war  aninst  the  Caffim  He  had  been  attacked 
by  th«n  and  narrowly  eao^wd  mi  the  pieeediag  day,  ud  the  Oaifrea 
defeated  our  troopo  in  aeveral jtlaoesb 

1651.  January  27,  Earl  Grey  in  a  deepatch  plsoea  the  Clergy 
Beaervea  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legisbture  of  Canada 
Febraaiy  4^  PatUamMit  opened,  and  the  Quean  Jluded  to  the  Eocle- 
srtastioal  Titles  bill,  as  ooossioned  by  toe  pope's  rec«nt  bulL  February 
18,  the  trial  of  tba  London  Dock  Company  for  a  fraud  on  the  Customa 
ended  this  day  by  a  verdict  which  was  a  virtual  acquittal  Febrouy 
22,  the  Russell  ministry  resigned,  in  oonsequeoce,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Jdm,  of  the  smalhMss  of  toeir  majori^  agaiunc  Ur.  Disraeli's  motion 
in  &vour  of  agrionltural  protection,  and  of  Mr.  Locke  King  having 
oarriod  a  motloa  against  toem  in  hvour  of  the  extension  of  toe 
oonn^  fMnobiash  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
tfw  Boasell  ministry  resumed  their  pUces  on  March  8L  May  1,  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Hyde  Park  waa 
opened  by  the  Queen.  May  22,  tiie  govemM  of  New  South  Walea 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  search  for  gold  in  toe  newly 
diseovered  gold  regions  without  a  lioenoa.  By  tiie  beginning  of  June 
20,000  peiama  wore  employing  tttemselvea  at  toe  diggings.  Aut^nst 
1,  the  royal  aaseDt  waa  given  to  the  Ecclesiastical  TiUes  Assumption 
and  too  New  Metvopohtan  Cattie  Mai^et  acts.  September  27,  the 
Submarine  Cable  Telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais  was  brought 
into  in>eration  and  was  opened  for  public  communication  on  November 
13.  October  23,  Eoesuto  arrivee  at  Southampton,  on  the  SOth  he 
went  in  prooeesion  to  toe  Qoildhall  of  London,  where  an  address  from 
the  ei^  waa  preaeoted  to  him.  November  6,  toe  Caffirea  defeated  a 
British  ftwoe  at  Waterkloo£  Decembmr  2,  tbe  Pilnoe-President  of 
VtKOM  dissolved  the  IwisUtive  assembly,  arraated  Cavoignao,  Chan* 
gamier,  Thien^  and  others,  and  on  January  2,  1852,  his  oontinued 
autoority  waa  voted  by  7,488,216  votes  against  64(^787. 

1852.  Jan.  1,  toe  Roman  Catholic  synod  of  Thurlee  prohibited  the 
Roman  CatooUo  clergy  from  holding  any  office  whatever  in  toe  Qoeen'a 
oollegesin  Ireland.  Feb.  8,  toe  parliament  met;  on  toe  20to  too 
ministry  were  beaten  on  tho  Loeal  Mifitaa  Bill,  and  on  the  38rd  toey 
resigned  ;  toey  were  auooeeded  by  one  under  the  pcerideni^  of  toe 
Earl  of  Darby,  who^  on  announcing  his  aoeeptance  of  office  on  toe 
27th,  deprecated  toe  attompto  which  were  being  made  to  produce  a 
penio-fear  of  invaaion  by  the  French.  April  2,  Martaban  in  Burmah 
waa  stormed  and  taken  by  tlw  British,  and  on  the  14to  Rangoon  waa 
also  takeik  May  19,  Bsaaein  waa  taken.  On  June  1,  Pwu.  and  on 
July  9,  Pnme^  were  taken  by  tiuLBritiah.  April  '8.  JI|^ifr£UMll 
Gathoart  who  had  snpetaeded  Sir  H!^i^  as  goveindr^VcbsU»>s^ 
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imMl  ft  proqUmUoD  lenognlring  th'a  M«B»i&ma»  of  the  Ba«n  «f 
the  Vul  river.  Jaae  1,  the  electric  telegraph  between  Englud  tod 
Ir^fod  opwed  for  ecHQBtoniiMtiioD*  Jw»  2,  tba  iodependsDoe  of 
Onytpwn  guwMteed  tba  Eogltsh  %ni  American  govennoentf. 
JuM  89(  tlM  Mt  gnoting  a  xapreMuitatin  oonetitutioo  to  iSaw  Zealuid 
xeotini  Uta  royal  wettt.  Jnl;  1,  the  pariiameDt  waa  diou^rad. 
^hIj  8,  »  gntat  TeoaBt-Bixbt  maa^g  at  WaruiffitovD  in  Iralaodf  at 
whwh  yr.  a.  Cnirford,  If -P.,  attended,  wu  dispenad  bj  tba  magifr 
tVHtM*  Ailguat  11,  Queen  Yictoria  arrivad  at  Antwerp  on  her  way  to 
Bntseela,  Sap^  14,  tba  Duke  oi  Wellingtoo  died ;  on  Nov.  18,  received 
ft  PHblia  fvn«nl  in  St,  Paul'il,  ovdetad  by  pftdiameot.  Soy.  8,  a  great 
Fnw  Trftdtt  bftoquat  held  ftt  Uaiuibeater,  wbicb  WM  fttfeondad  by 
SOO9  9»no9Mt  Vpt*  2B»  tbme  ebipa  onivad  ia  tba  Thamaa  with  ft 
Urg9  qiMOtMy  of  ^wtraljan  gold.  Dec  4,  the  Barmaea  attempt  to 
yttoke  Fwut  bnt  we  rapujifid  widi  gr«^  loeet  on  tba  20th  Pegu  ia 
BBWrad  .to  tb4  Briti*b  apipin)  by  »  proolanatioa  of  tba  goTamor- 
^•n)  ot  btdift.  Pac.  19.  in  tba  new  porliument  wbii^  bed  aatemblad 
on  Not.  i  the  gwMBtry  van  beaten  on  the  biidgat  by  SOS  against  2Sfi; 
t}}iV  ip»in«dwte|y  reaignad ;  and  on  the  87tb  tba  £arl  ot  Aberdeen 
WPOQo^  tb4t  be  b4d  ftooapted  office,  vaA  fonsad  a  naw  miniatry. 

li^i.  5,  tlw  Emperor  of  Obina  legkliaad  the  importation  of 
QpiWRt  ift  ftrdff  to  majtf  it  aootribute  to  tba  rareaua.  Uarch  6,  a 
trntty  iritb  tb«  C^Bn  «hi«fe  oendadod  by  General  Cntbuart  at  King 
Wiiljitm'a  Town.  April  1,  a  roy«l  ohartar  receiTed  at  Uanciiaatcr,  eoa- 
RM^HtiSg  it »  oMyt  V4y  3,  Frioae  Ifeozikoff  preaeated  the  Buaaiaa 
nl^tniif^  to  tb«  TurkiBb  gpTerament,  clsiniiog  for  tba  caar  the  pro- 
t^Dtorate  9f  th9  Qmk  Cbri^w*  m  tba  Turklah  dotninioiu,  whiob  waa 
yej^ct^,  May  13,  tba  IpdtuMal  EvJiibition  opwad  at  Dublin. 
Juna  JtO,  peww  with  Bur^b  proalAuned  by  tba  governoivgnieral  of 
Jpdin ;  tbe  Ut«  kiflg  of  Bwrnaub  bad  diad,  and  hia  loooaaBor  agreed  io 
ib*  tamu  prQpo«»4  by  tbe  )$tigU«b-  Ju4a  Ht  tbe  Quean  rerifiired  the 
^roopa  eocai^peil  at  CbabbftRh  Jon*  iB,  tba  Smperor  of  Buaria 
iHued  ft  ni^nif^ato  agi^DBt  Twkftj,  and  aspounflad  the  march  of 
Buaaifta  mait§  qpop  ita  D4n)lb)aa  provinoaff.  Sept,  S7.  Turkey 
deo)are4  WAT  Rg^inst  fi;Qe8ia.  Oci.  38,  the  Frweb  aod  ^gUib  fleata 
entered  tb^  SDapborqa,  Peo.  fi,  9  protoaol  aignad  at  Vienna  by  Franoa, 
£nda))4  Auat^  afl4  Tiuiaj,  ^  tbe  mjptgnmta  ot  tba  intflgtity 

19^  7ab.  IS,  htai  John  Bnwell  fqirodnaad  to  th*  Hoow  of 
ComiBona  hia  paw  Beffvm  Bill,  wbf«b  waa  ftbandonad  on  April  11,  ia 
cppaaquepoepftttaata^ofpabliabuainfaa,  Feb.  30,  tbeOraiftdieraiid 
Col^stre»in  gu4rda  embi^iad  at  Sou^mpton  for  Tnrk«y,  and  other 
tnxjpA  followed  ia  r^pid  mpcesBion,  llww  11,  the  Quaen  rariawed  ft 
fle»t  6pttba«d  preyiou#  to  ita  Milipg.for  tbe  Baltic  Varah  18, 
wv  dacfaw4 19  Sni^wd  Hpiqat  April  32,  Odeaw  bombarded 

tb9  Vmm  •94  EngUiib  flaatR,  Jiipv  7,  ft  trM^  ooulndad  ft* 
W«#bingto&  for  iiioilitating  the  Iqtarcoorsa  «f  tba  Britlah  North 
American  coloniei  with  the  United  Stftteii.  June  8,  the  Cryatal  Faiaaa 
ft  4enbftni  opeqed  by  Quaeq  Victoria.  June  10,tbeaetfordoDbllDg 
tbfl  iQcpmp  taf  reoeivep  tbe  ro^el  aeaant.  Auguat  7,  tbe  aat  |c»rr^u- 
IfttMig  Oxford  Uniyaraity  rrqeived  tbe  royal  ftaaant.  Auguat  16» 
Boowwind  waa  aiinfqdacad  tP  ^  ftUvd  flaat,  lA,  tbft  alliad 
army  l^dml  in  tba  Crieoea,  after  havibg  nffimd  Mveraly  from  abolem 
duping  tb»  Md  tbe  preceding  monbb.  On  the  16th  fcb«  Bnaaiftna 
evaeuated  Uold»pia,  and  the  DttQubifto  proviooM  wan  pwrltMiad  by 
tbe  Austc^pa.  Op  the  20lh  tba  battle  of  tba  AltPft  took  pUaa,  and 
tbe  Uuaiione  irm  defeetad.  Oct.  1 7,  tbe  boqibardfneqt  of  Sebeatopol 
popimetiped.  Not,  ^,  (he  bftttle  of  InkarnMOP,  when  Bnaaiaiis 
were  fg^in  bfaten.  Off  ii»  14tb  a  violent  atom  d«ttroyad  many  abipa 
Wen  wim  ttpref,  a|i4  PftHBfld  great  oalamitieapa  plwini  Tfaia  waa 
folloTBd  by  fi  leaaon  pf  great  aaflenqg ;  tbe  road*  wwa  ItB  passable ; 
tbo  veather  frw  bittflfly  0(4^  i  man  and  bones,  ill  anppliad  with  food 
PF  fihflffir,  p*riabed  ip  large  niupbm,  while  medioal  attaDdaBOe  and 
bospitfll  ftceommodation  were  wofuUy  deficient.  Oraat  diasfttiafaciian 
Vaa  ^ffprewed  ftt  bopiQ,  ui4  priirata  aiiburipUooa  to  ft  laif  e  amount 
werp  raited  tp  alleviate  the  dittraiB.  Uiaa  Nlgbtngd*  orgapiaad  ft 
rtftCf  of  nuraen,  and  proceeded  witb  tbem  to  Conatftnttiiople  to  mpar- 
ipteno  the  boapitola,  and  att^a4  tbe  lifk  apd  wotinded. 

1855.  J«H}*iy  B,  confarepcea  batwflan  the  plsnipptantiariaa  of 
|4>giADq>  Frai^e,  Anatrjp.  an^  Bqapia,  W9ra  opwed  at  Vienna.  Lord 
}o]m  UmeU  was  the  Eng)ic))  plenipotentiary,  apd  bia  aapdqot  in  anpf 
porting  tbe  propopitioQB  of  Anttrja  for  a  paaoe  with  Husaia,  formad  tiie 
ubjtct  of  4  p|irliaa)entety  diicuwion  op  July  6,  ftpd  lad  to  bie  laoHHim 
from  office  on  July  13.  January  10,  Sftr4}i4ft  joined  the  alUn^  aqd 
psdertook  to  ■ep4  troopa  to  tbe  Crimea.  Jfutuoiy  29,  Ur.  Boelmck'a 
iaotion  for  a  copimittee  to  investigate  tbe  c^uaea  of  tbe  aufferinga  of 
tba  ftTToy  ip  tbp  Criqeft  parried  againtt  the  mlpi*ti7  by  S05  to  148. 
In  consagqencp  tba  Ab*rdMP  miniiby  rcBjgned,  wd  on  February  10 

Ju  mopeaded  iff  on*  Of  wbiob  Lor4  Palmentoq  waa  the  Premien 
arph  2,  Niool^ii,  emperor  of  Ruesiii,  4ied,  «nd  waa  aucoeeded  by  bii 
poQ  Alexi^)4ar  April  17,  tbe  Emperor  and  ^pKs«  of  the  Fi^eh 
unved  It  Windsor  op  a  Tiait  to  the  quaep.  Uay  24.  Kertob  Qcenpied 
by  the  Allies,  frboin  Qeete  awept  the  aaa  of  Azoff,  and  destroyed  aevml 
towns  and  a  vast  number  of  Tepaele.  Juno  18,  tbp  F|»noh  attacked  the 
Ualakboir  apd  the  English  tbe  Bedftn,  but  wne  rppnlwd.  July  I.  a 
iMV*  «aaemblM;a  of  peiaona  took  place  jn  Hyde  Fvk  proteet 
VfttQf^  Iiord  H,  GroamnoL^a  Sup^py  Trading  bill,  and  aome  rioting 
occurred.  Th*  bOl  wm  witbdiawp  qp  tba  next  dj^i  but  tilft  aUatliiBa 


•od  the  rfota  ware  aontinsad  on  tbe  two  fbllowing  Sandayft  July  11, 
Sveaboi^,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  bombsjxled  by  the  alliad  ^ta. 
Anguat  li,  tba  l&tropolia  Looal  UaiH«enaoi  Act,  conttitutiog  a  repre- 
•entatira  board  for  the  managemeot  mUm  improrementa  of  tbawbola 
matropc^  laoaiTed  tbe  royal  asaanb  Augost  18,  tha  Queen  and 
Prinee  Albert  paid  a  risit  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  io  Paria. 
fi^tember  S,  tbe  Frmcb  captured  iha  Ualakhoff,  and  in  tba  night  the 
Russians  evaouated  tbe  south  side  ctf  Sebastopol,  of  wbicb  tbo  alliaa 
took  poaseauon.  Septambar  28,  tha  Buasiana  aaswiltad  Kar^  and  warn 
repnUad  by  tbe  Turiu,  aadatad  by  Sir  V,  F.  Williama,  aavar^  other 
Eoglish  offioera,  and  General  Kmety.  Oetober  17,  EJnbuni«  ftt  the 
mouth  of  the  Ihdaper,  surrendered  to  the  dliee,  and  on  tba  nest  day 
the  Buiiiftna  blew  ap  tbe  fortxeaa  of  Oczakoff.  Novembw  26,  Kaia 
was  Burrendered  to  tba  BusuaoB,  after  a  gallant  dcfenoe ;  Bir  W.  F. 
Williams  and  the  EngUib  offioera  were  made  prisoners,  and  treated  with 
gaeat  kindneas  by  the  Busaiana.  Norember  30,  tba  King  of  Rardinia 
ftnived  at  Windsor  Caatiami  ft  Tidt  to  tbe  Qoen.  Deoambar  18.  tiie 
united  kiogdom  of  SwedM  and  Norway  j<rfnad  tb«  aUiaoee  of  tha 
Weataro  Powera, 

18£0.  JftQuaiy  81,  tbe  Qoeao,  on  opsning  tha  seasion  of  parliamu^ 
anoouniwd  tba  aoceptaooe  by  Bnscia  of  tbe  terma  proposed  for  ft 
geneval  paaos.  February  1,  Ur.  Hurray,  tba  British  minister  to  tha 
Feraian  eotirt,  quitted  Tahann  in  aonsaquenoe  of  a  dispute  with  tha 
Fersiftu  govsmmant.  Fdmary  7,  tbe  Qoeao,  hftviog  created  Sir  J. 
Parka^  one  of  tha  barona  of  the  Excbeqm  r  Oonrl^  a  peer  fw  life  only, 
ft  mpiian  to  refer  tha  subject  to  a  committee  of  priTile^ea  was  oarriod 
againat  the  miniatera.  The  committee  reported  that  such  a  peerage 
gave  no  right  to  ait  in  parliament,  wbicb  waa  oonfiroted  by  the  House, 
Ultimataly  miniatera  gare  war,  and  Baron  Weosleydale  waa  created  b 

Kw  in  the  usual  form.  February  2£,  John  Sadleir,  ILP.  for  Sligo, 
ring  poiaiHud  bimaelf,  an  inTestigatioo  led  to  tbe  diaaoraiy  ot  ft 
aniea  of  •normona  fnuda,  through  wbicb  tbe  Tippenwy  Bank  failad, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  litit;ation  and  auffering  among  tha  share* 
holders  followed.  April  20,  official  proalamatim  made  of  the  peace 
with  Bnssia.  May  8,  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  political  exiles  ; 
Froat,  WUllanu,  Jones,  Bmitb  O'Brien,  and  others,  eubseqnently 
retutaed  to  England.  U$j  28,  pnblio  oelebnMion  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace ;  magnificsut  Srawnka  aulbitad  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  a  general  illumination  took  ^aaab  July  12,  the  alliea 
evaouatad  tha  Crimea.  Jnly  28,  tha  act  for  eatabUsbmg  reformatory 
and  induatrial  sohoola  for  crimiaal  and  vagrant  children  received  the 
royal  aaaent  August  20,  tbe  Queen  of  Oude  arrived  in  Eugluid,  to 
^>peal  against  tbe  apoexation  of  her  son's  dominions  to  the  British 
poHasaiona  io  India.  September  4,  tba  Boyal  British  Bank  stopped 
payment  J  on  ttia  aeaounta  bamg  inTe»ti|atad  groaa  fnoda  were  dis- 
ejoaed;  the  f aSom  saoaad  a  vaal  amount  of  dUtreiat  andnmmataly 
the  attimu^-^neral  undertook  to  iwaaaeato  soma  of  tbe  direotora; 
ao  aot  of  parlument  waa  also  passed  io  1867  to  render  trustees  mora 
easily  punishable  for  miaoonduot  and  miaappUoatioa  of  funds.  Octo- 
ber 11,  the  seianre  by  tbe  Chinese  in  the  Canton  river  of  the  'lonsha' 
Amw,  gave  rise  to  a  aariaa  of  ftttaoka  on  Canton,  ftom  which  pleoe  all 
the  fiwaign  oommar^  reaidanta  withdraw.  Norambor  K^inoonaa- 
qnencft  of  tha  Faniaw  having  taken  Herat,  in  violatbrn  of  a  txeaty, 
war  was  proolaimad  at  Bombay  agahiat  that  oountry.  Deosmbar  11, 
the  DoUectioa  of  pisturaa  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Shaapahanka  was  nuulo 
PTor  by  bim  to  the  govemmsot  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.  December  18, 
the  Queen  went  to  Spitbead  to  reosive  from  tbe  government  of  the 
United  States  the  Arctio  disaovary  abip  ttesolut^  wbiab,  having  been 
abandoned  in  ths  iea  bf  ita  oraw,  waa  finind  and  noorarad  bj  an 
AnwvicaD  abip*  and  now  raatond. 

1857.  January  27,  tha  Indian  army  landed  at  Buahira  In  Pmia. 
oapturiug  the  i^aee  witb  email  oppositioa  Febmary  2,  tbe  array 
ftdvauwd  to  Buraqoon,  where  tha  Peraiaoi  abandoned  their  camp  and 
•toiea,  and  ratnated ;  but  endeavoured  to  interoept  the  British  feaoa 
on  ita  return  on  February  7,  when  they  wen  utterly  defeated.  On 
Mardi  B8,  tba  toim  of  KtdianimoMh  waatakan:  but  in  tba  meintima 
a  treaty  of  peaoa  bad  been  ooooludad  at  Pana  on  Haroh  i,  Veamm 
agraelng  to  withdraw  from  Berat ;  and  tha  war  ended.  Havoh  8,  tha 
ministry  were  defuated  ou  a  motion  by  Hr.  Cobden,  involving  oenanra 
00  them  for  tba  attack  on  Canton.  Lord  Pslmeraton  then  announoed 
bis  iotention  of  appealing  to  the  oountry  as  soon  aa  the  indiBpensable 
buainaas  of  the  Havao  aould  ba  gottbmugb.  Pariiament  waa  diaaolved 
on  Vareb  SI,  and  a  naw  one  aammonad,  which  met  on  Ai«il  Sd.  In 
tba  naweleotiona  the  moat  lamarkable  &et  waa  that  Hr.  Bright  Ur. 
Cobden,  and  moat  of  what  were  oalled  tbe  ■  Peace  Party,'  ftilad  in 
getting  returned.  Uaroh  14,  tba  treaty  witb  Denmark  for  tbo  aboUtiw 
ef  tbe  Sound  Dues  was  ngoed  at  Copenhagen.  An  indemnity  was  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  of  wbiab  England's  share  was  settled  at  1,300,00ML 
and  tba  dues  eeaaed  from  April  1.  Uay  6,  tiie  Art  Treaaurea  Exhi- 
bition vna  opened  at  Ifanebeeter  by  tba  Qnean  and  Prinoa  Alberts 
May  7i  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Indian  amny;  six  regiments 
revolted,  took  pOBseasion  pf  Delhi,  and  maasaored  many  of  tha 
English  residents.  Tha  mntiay  spread,  and  nearly  all  tbe  Bengal 
army  joined  it  An  emperor  was  proclaimed  at  Delhi,  and  a  fetr 
Sutopeans  and  some  faithful  native  troops  aasembled  to  besiege  it. 
Uay  2fi  end  27,  Commodore  Keppel,  witii  a^^itiah  nandforo^ 
attackad  a  number  of  Chinaaa  ^ka  in  Eacapl  C^M^Hid|en  tTw  1, 
another  attack  waa  made  on  flUiaitaiffiirfeliiiT  iif  TnihlffvnWk-  in 
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tlw  Outoa  rinr.  Both  aftwki  mm  BaoiMaiful,  dudkoiu  jankii 
warn  dMtrored.  a  qiwatity  of  omwod  tateo,  and  a  large  pavfe  of  xbe 
tiamj't  forca  kUl«d,  Juoa  17,  tba  mnUtwm  in  India  attackad 
Cawnpora,  but  were  rspulaed.  They  Iiowifer  reaeirad  tbeir  attacfca; 
tb«  Britiah  eommauder,  Sir  Hu(h  Wbeelor,  warn  kilLed,  and  on  Juiia 
20  tb«  ffirtiaoii  waa  iA>ligad  to  aarrander  to  X«na  Sabib^  tbs  If  abratta 
cbiar  of  Bbitoor.  op  ao  igiMowDt  of  boing  allowed  to  dipart  tat 
iLUababad.  When  tbay  wan  embarked  in  boata  on  the  Gaoge*  for 
that  puipom,  oannon  were  fired  od  tbom,  many  boats  ware  euok.  and 
thoaa  wbo  landed  were  out  down.  July  3,  Qeneral  Havajock  marched 
BgUDet  (^wupui-e,  and,  after  defcatin';  the  eoemy  in  tliree  battles, 
tagiioed  |K»KS8ioa  of  the  town  on  July  17.  June  26,  an  ordsr  in 
CouocU  duwAed  that  in  futore  Frince  Albert  wai  to  be  prayed  for  in 
tiw  olwrclua  oad  addramad  aa  tha  Piiaoo  Consort.  July  10,  the  Oatha 
Bill,  by  which  Jaws  would  hm  been  adoiittad  to  ptrlianao^  was 
ng'eotcd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a^r  being  carried  in  the  Commons 
by  a  large  majority.  August  7,  the  laying  down  the  Submarine  Cable 
between  Valantia  in  Irsliuid  and  St,  Jobo'e,  Newfousdhwd,  was  oom- 
mesocd.  A.fter  Isying  down  nearly  300  miles,  the  cable  broke,  and 
tbs  undertaking  fail«d  for  the  present,  {Set  SorPUHXnr,] 

TIDA,  MABCO  GlBOliAUO,  bora  at  Cramona  about  tha  year 
1490;  stndiad  at  Padoa  and  Bologna,  and  dlathiguiabad  hinself  in  tiie 
f^lTTifml  studies,  and  espeoiaUy  in  I^tin  poeUcal  oomposition.  He 
afterwards  eotaiad  tba  order  of  the  ragulsr  canons  of  the  Lataran. 
Be  weitt  to  lUnna  abont  the  beginning  of  the  pontifloata  of  hao  X., 
who  hs|>psning  to  aea  bis  littU  Lstiu  poem  on  obesa,  'Scacobia  ludus, 
and  aaotW  entitled  '  Bunbyx,'  or  the  Silkworm,  took  faim  into  favour, 
and  urgedlum  to  nndaztaka  thecompoaitioaof  a  mwe  important  and 
regular  poem  on  the  life  of  our  Savioar,  and  in  order  to  enabla  bim 
to  apply  himself  undisturbed  to  bis  poetical  studies,  the  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  the  piioiy  of  San  SUrestro  at  Frascati.  Ylda  accordingly 
b^n  his  poem  entitled  '  Cbristiado^'  of  which  he  preiented  two 
oaotos  to  MO  X.,  who  praised  them  grBatIy>  but  the  poem  wsa  not 
finished  for  many  years  after.  Meantime  be  published,  in  1527,  his 
didaetia  potm '  Do  Arte  Poetio%*  which  has  been  extolled  by  Soaliger, 
&ttinx.  Slid  oUm  eritiiHt  as  being  hi*  beat  work.  It  baa  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  has  been  pnused  by  Vr.  Johnson,  and  by  Pope 
in  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism.' 

Clement  VlL  appointed  Tida  apoatolio  protonotary,  and  in  1532 
made  bim  bisbop  of  Alba  in  Piedmont  Ughellt,  in  bis  *  Jtalta  Saora,' 
apeaks  at  Isagth  of  the  meritorious  oondoct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty* 
torn  yean  tha  1m  adniDisteted  tiw  see  of  Alba.  When  tba  Franoh 
besieged  that  pliaa  la  1542,  the  bishop  assisted  at  bis  own  expense 
the  poor  inhabUanta,  and  sapported  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  until 
the  beaiegera  wweobliged  to  raise  the  aiege,  Vjda  afterwards  repaired 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  be  became  intimate  with  the  Cardinsls 
Pole^  Cervini,  and  DfiX  Uonte,  and  with  the  ieonied  Uareantonio  Fla- 
minii^  and  in  tiie  .familiar  oonTersations  which  he  hsd  with  them  he 
oimoeiTed  tbs  ^an  of  lua  dialogues  'Da  Dignitate  IMpnUioi^'  wluidi 
ho  aflerwaidi  pvbUshad  and  dadioatsd  to  Cardinal  Pom.  In  the  year 
1(40,  (m  tha  oecasion  of  a  dispute  abont pracadanoabetwosn  tbetowna 
of  Cremona  and  PstIs,  the  cttiseos  of  tha  fonnar  intrusted  their 
townsman  Vida  with  the  defence  of  tbsir  olsima,  which  were  to  be  laid 
before  tha  aenate  of  Kilan  for  its  dedsion.  Vida  wrote  three  orations : 
•  CremoDflDsium  Aotionsa  Tree  adTariOs  PapieOios  in  CoDtroTsraia 
Frinoipatiu.'  la  tbeae  eompoutiona  Vida  gave  way  perb^  too  muoh 
to  municipd  UtUnf^  and  indulged  in  invective  agomst  the  people  of 
Fa*ia,for  which  his  orations  were  eallsd  Vida'a  'Verrina.*  OiuUo 
Salemo,  on  behalf  of  Favia,  replied  to  Vida,  in  bis '  Pro  TioioansibaB 
advarsua  CrenonensoB  da  Jure  Poasessionis,'  whi«b  howaver  ware  not 
printed,  as  the  question  wns  dropped. 

Vida  died  at  Alba  27th  September  aud  was  buried  in  4ie  oAthe- 
dral  of  that  town.  It  aeema  that  be  died  poor.  Besides  tba  works 
mentioned  in  the  ooursa  of  this  article,  ha  wrote  taored  bymas  in 
Latin,  and  other  minor  oompositionB  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  Vidia 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  schoUia  and  most  elegant  Latin  writers 
of  tbs  16th  century.  Uia  oontomponwy  Sadolet<^  a  oompitent  jodgt, 
affirms  that  his  Latin  vena  wimached  near  to  the  dignity  of  slaaugal 
poetry.  His  poem  on  the  Id»  <rf  Christ,  in  six  books,  Is  »  olose  intit^ 
tion  cf  Virgil,  for  whidi  tho  antliw  was  styled  '  tiie  Christian  Virgil.' 
Vida  wrote  slso  a  small  poeok  On  the  ouallenge  and  fight  betffosn 
thirteen  Italians  and  the  same  number  of  Ftwiohmep  in  ApnlU,  in 
Febmary  160g,  in  whieh  the  Italians  remahied  Tictoriana.  Of  this 
ioadited  poem  a  fragmant  was  pnbliahed  at  Uilan  in  1818)  'Uar^ 
Uieionymi  Vidis  XUL  Pnol  Hum  Certamen.'  Tliere  ia  an  aooount  of ; 
this  asme  ooourranc*  in  Italian  prose:  'latoria  dsl  Gombattimento 
de*  tredioi  Itsliani  eon  altrettanti  Fputoesi,  &tto  in  Fuglia  ti^  Andria 
e  Quarat),'  Tof  a  oontemporaiy  and  a  speotator  of  the  ^hti  whiob  has 
furnished  the  subjeot  of  Azeglio'a  bistovioal  novd,  'Ettwa  Fiammosoa 
0  la  Disfida  di  Barletta.' 

(Ceroiani.  /  SecoU  d^a  LeUmratwa  Jtalianaj  Tiraboaehi,  Sitria 
deUa  Zetteratnra  Italiana;  Qirald^  Jh  Poetia  Smrvm  Tmp«ntmi 
■nd  the  Uoirapby  of  Vida,  In  the  odition  <tf  hie  worka  pnbliabed  at 
Pxford,  172i) 

VIDOCQ,  FBAKgOISJTTLSS,  the  chief  of  tha  detaetive  brigada 
(Brigade  de  surety),  at  the  prefeotore  of  the  Paris  policy  established 
in  1819,  whatever  must  ba  tb^qght  of  his  eMy  Ufa  m  a  thief  md 
inmate  of  the  convict  jmci»t  nndonbtedly  did  rm  serrica  to  Frano^ 
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by  Us  aeUra  pwmit  oi  tha  nanudera;  who  levy  aonMbntlrai  on 
their  Beighboura*  gooda.  Ha  was  bom  at  Anas,  the  sbief  town  in  the 
departmsot  of  tbs  Pas  da  Calaia  onthe28rdof  July  1775.  His  father 
was  a  bakar,  and  was  ahosen  to  supply  tiu  local  govemment*  daring 
the  ravolotion,  with  bread,  flour,  tta.  Tonng  Francois  was  employed 
in  the  bosuusa  beftnv  be  was  tiilrtoan ;  but  fomad  asqnaiataness  wbo 
led  him  to  pnrhdn  his  fkther's  mcnwy  l^  masns  of  several  artful  eon* 
trlvanoei.  These  being  deteoted,  tha  b«y  began  to  rtifer  the  sfaxA, 
spendiDg  the  proaeeds  wiUi  bis  companions  at  a  nslghboaiing  wine 
abop.  A  watoh  woa  at  iMigth  set  over  bim ;  which  did  not  prevent 
his  stealing  t«n  aUver  forks  and  spoons,  and  ^edging  theni.  For  this 
oCEence  bis  father  gave  him  in  obsrge,  when  be  was  ssnt  to  the  House 
of  Correotion  fm-  a  few  days.  While  in  oon&nMoent  be  waa  ia<rited  by 
a  young  fsllow-priaonsr  to  rob  hia  &tii«r  ogiia,  by  jiMae  the  Took  of 
the  till,  and  takhig  oat  the  wfa^  eontents,  amonntug  to  SOU  HaHog 
divided  this  money  with  his  aocomplioa,  ha  left  Aims,  intsnding  to 
sail  for  the  United  States  |  but  the  high  price  of  ^e  passage  made 
him  change  bis  mind;  and  being  at  Ostend  a  £bw  days  after,  be  waa 
plundered  by  a  sharper  of  all  liis  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  this  state  of  desUtutioi^  he  hind  himself  to  an  itinerant  show 
man,  who  kept  a  small  m^sgerie.  His  allotted  tuk  oomistod  at  flnt 
in  swesping  out  the  cage  and  tho  reoeptian  room*  Hia  miatari 
after  promMog  bint  to  the  rank  of  tumbler  and  aocobal^  wanted  faim 
to  play  the  part  of  a  savage  wbo  oata  raw  flesh  and  drinks  blood. 
The  wretchad  boy  refused  to  undertake  this  new  ahaiaoter,  and  was 
discharged.  He  next  took  service  with  the  msstM!  of  a  poppet 
show ;  from  whom  he  passed  Into  the  banda  of  a  pcregrinatlBg  quask' 
doctor.  At  length  weaiy  of  tfaia  bard  probation  of  vumnt  UfB^ 
which  had  lasted  two  yesn^  the  seeming  pwitent  ratnmed  Soma,  and 
a  kind  old  ptieat  prevailed  on  his  bthiw  to  forgive  him  and  reodve 
him.   Thia  waa  in  1701,  in  bis  I6th  year. 

But  be  was  too  idle  and  restless  for  r^^alar  woAj  so  ha  enlisted 
(after  one  or  two  escapades),  in  the  raiment  of  Bourbon,  and  sat  out 
for  Betgium,  than  the  seat  of  the  new  war.  betwasn  Fkanse  and 
Anstriib  Hawaapr«sent  .inBevanlaoti(Ru,a&dwas  madssoorporal; 
but,  hafing  quwreUed  with  bia  druabmcjmr,  and  oballsnged  him  to 
fight,  tie  deserted  to  avoid  a  court  marUal.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
1 1  tb  ohaaseura,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  November  6, 1 702. 
Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Longivy,  under  Kel> 
lermann,  Ootobar  20,  1702,  and  bemg  of  UDUsaal  stature  for  hia  age, 
ha  wss  mad*  a  oorpoial  of  grenadian.  A  day  or  two  after  be  was 
recognised  aa  a  desMter,  whsn  ha  made  hie  oscapa  to  the  Aostrisn 
outposts.  Unwilling  howaver  to  fight  against  hia  own  oountrymen, 
he  counterfeited  illuese^  and  bsgan  to  toaoh  faneiog. 

After  a  short  stay  with  the  Austrians,  be  got  back  to  Fianee, 
entered  the  14th  regiment,  and  than  returned  to  the  11th,  bebg  praaent 
at  several  actions,  and  b^g  wounded  three  timea.  One  of  bia  wounds 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Axras,  where  in  eouwaueiue  of  a  quarrel  he 
wsB  denounoed  to  the  Bevotutiniary  Tribunal  as  a  *lfoMr^'  and 
thrown  into  ptiMoa.  Howevnr  he  wss  soon  after  roleased,  o^ng  to 
the  good  ofBcas  of  Mademoiselle  Cbaroliar,  tiw  daughter  of  noto- 
rious Jossph  LeboB.  He  married  her  in  1703,  but  they  asperated 
almoat  immediately,  The  next  year  be  want  to  Mussels,  became  a 
professed  0imbler,  made  love  to  a  oonntesa  under  a  fiaignad  name, 
and  repenting  of  bis  treachery  or  fasting  ponishmsnt  for  Ugamy,  just 
as  be  was  about  being  married  to  her,  confessed  the  imposton^  waa 
rewarded  with  a  oonaidarabls  sum  of  money,  and  toidc  the  dUlgasae 
for  Paris,  whiob  he  entered  for  the  first  time  in  1706,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

He  bad  not  baan  in  the  capital  many  weeks,  befors  tha  dasgwons 
society  of  gamblan,  swindlers,  mi  loose  women,  left  him  onea  more 
penniless ;  whieh  oomptUed  him  to  return  to  the  army  of  the 
north.  Several  fresh  instanesa  of  fi^,  three  imprisonmanti^  and  aa 
many  ase^iss,  suoaseded ;  after  Ibis  ha  waa  confined  in  tho  pi^on  of 
Douai,  where  he  remained  sight  months.  During  hia  eonfinoment, 
ho  was  mixed  up  in  a  case  of  forgery,  which  in  his  autobiography  be 
tries  to  explain  aa  an  act  of  Inadverksnas,  raUier  tiiau  of  guilt.  For 
thia  bowevar  he  was  tried,  oonvioted,  and  sentenced  to  el^t  years' 
panal  servitude  at  the  galleys.  As  th^  omidueted  him,  bound  to  the 
«bain»  he  excited  a  revolt  among  the  oonviata^  bnt  tiu  attempt  to 
•nape  having  failed,  he  rsacbed  Breat,  and  remained  six  years  at  the 
bsgne.  In  this  place  he  oompleted  bis  studies  of  the  mauners,  the 
erafH  the  habits  of  every  elsss  of  thief.  Two  years  'baton  the  expi- 
ration of  his  penalty,  he  oontrived  to  asoiqie  from  the  etmvictyard, 
Msnmad  tba  oanu  of  Duval,  and  retnmed  to  his  own  neighbourfaood, 
where  he  became  an  usher  to  a  school  at  Ambrioourt,  near  UUsb  He 
was  aoon  le^aptored,  and  sant  to  Toolon.  Vtom  thia  oonviatTard, 
ha  then  mado  what  ho  oaUa  ffaiaflnaat  aaoapa."  After  thia  he  Joinod 
a  band  of  firoebootari  in  tiie  lontfa,  who  plimdered  the  ataga-ooaohea 
on  tba  highroada.  Bnt  tbeae  mala£sofcora  bsviag  detected  the  brand 
of  the  oonviot  on  bis  shoulder,  dismissed  him  from  their  eompany, 
havfalg  flirt  made  htm  swear  not  to  betray  them.  He  resolved  to 
be  revengadj  a|id  thia  ineidant  became  tha  turning  point  in  his 
fortune 

A«  he  was  uaUng  for  the  Dortii,  "ndoeq,  having  no  passport,  waa 
amatod  and  taken  before  a  msgistrate,  to  whom  he  offered  to  give 
soob  IntaUlgaaBa  aa  would  enable  him  to  sorpxisa  his  late  eoouades  la 
tha  act  of  phmdar,   Vte  this  purpose,  be  apidled  for  a  teteporsry 
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r«l«UB.  Bat  fha  maglitnLte  dsrnnmd.  "Snppoia,  on  my  to 
pritOD,"  Bidd  VUlooq,  "  I  gat  •my  from  my  kaepen,  oomeba&  to  yon, 
and  Eeanms  my  bondage,  will  yon  then  grant  ma  the  proriatonal 
fraedom  I  now  aolidt  I" — *'  Tea,'  replied  the  judge.  Ha  aaoaped.  and 
made  good  bia  offers  to  ladiat  jostioe.  This  Mrrioe  waa  followed  by 
ottuRi  tu  more  oonaiderable.  These  erenta  took  plaoe  In  1S04,  but 
he  ooDtuoed  for  aeTeral  yean  the  alaTe  of  bia  anteoedenta.  Id  1806 
ha  went  to  PariB  again,  where  he  maintuned  himaelT  by  following  the 
handiorafta  which  he  had  learned  during  the  cottrae  of  hia  nomadio 
liffc  He  became  a  toy  manufacturer,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  and  a 
tailor;  but  other  thierea,  who  had  known  him  in  prison,  uid  who 
ware  well  acquainted  with  hia  embarraaamenta,  left  him  no  peaoe: 
aomatimea  they  wanted  money,  at  others  the;  [nropowd  a  good 
bargain ;  next  it  waa  aome  plnnder  to  be  hid.  Chi  on*  oeeidon  they 
borrowed  hia  «ar^  to  oouTey  the  body  of  a  murdered  viottm  to  a  plaea 
of  aafflty,   Bia  atate  in  tbe  end  became  intolerable. 

In  1809,  driven  to  extremify,  Yidocq  preaented  himaelf  before  M. 
Henri,  the  commiMioner  of  the  aecret  police  of  Paris,  acknowledged 
hia  critical  oondition,  and  offered  to  give  valuable  information  in  oaae 
he  might  be  allowed  to  oome  and  go  freely.  This  propoaal  waa  not 
aooapted  ontil  hia  Bolidtationa  had  been  aeveral  timea  ranawed.  In  tiie 
midat  of  which  hs  waa  once  more  arreated.  On  thiaoeoarion  he  waa 
aent  to  Kcfitr^  when  M.  Henri,  interaated  by  hia  panererance,  and 
struck  with  the  pointed  nature  of  hia  propoaala,  which  ha  continaed 
to  make  by  oorreqwndenoe,  at  last  oonaolted  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Paaqnier,  who  retomed  a  favourable  amwer,  in  which  Vidooq  waa 
inatmcted  to  fumiah  informatioo.  His  revelations  thai  became  ao 
nnmarona  and  ao  important,  that  hia  liberty  waa  granted  him  noi 
long  after. 

Tho  qnalitiaa  he  diaplayed  in  bia  new  functions,  toon  attraoted 
attention.  Few  deteotive  offlceta  ever  poaaeteed  so  mnoh  preeenoe  <rf 
mind,  keen  intelligenoe^  bodily  atrengtb,  courage,  and  diligence; 
beddea  that  fluecoy  of  alang  and  banter,  whioh  ia  the  eloquence  of 
the  vulgar.  He  made  It  a  point,  from  the  outaet  of  hia  new  vocation^ 
to  produce  at  once  the  culprit  and  the  proob  of  hia  erime.  Tbm 
reotivera  of  atolan  goods  foond  in  him  a  mora  relentleas  enemy  than 
the  thief.  At  flrat  he  held  but  a  humble  amployment  under  the 
regular  police  ofiBcera;  but,  in  I81S,  he  was  withdrawn  from  their 
control  and  plaoed  under  the  ordera  of  U.  Henri  alona,  Hia  oapturea 
wwe  extraorainary.  The  famona  thief  Debive,  and  Folard,  the  robber 
who  afterwarda  atole  the  medals  of  the  Royal  Library,  wwe  surprised 
at  toeir  work,  and  handed  over  by  this  aecret  agent  to  jnstloa.  La 
Conrtelle^  a  sort  of  St  Qilea'a,  infested  with  the  wont  vagabcmda,  was 
purged;  the  great  burglar,  Desnoyeta,  and  thirty-two^  hia  aooomplioaa 
were  ti^en.  About  the  same  tune,  the  famoua  brigade  oi  deteotive 
police  (Brigade  de  SAiet<),  diteoted  by  Vidooq,  was  formed,  consisting 
at  first  on^  of  fimrmaD;  in  1817*  tbe  nombar  roae  to  twelve ;  uid  in 
1884,  irtien  Ita  eomplemeBt  was  full,  it  oontained  twenW-eight  deteo- 
tivet.  "It  waa  with  this  limited  force,"  says  Vidooq,  "  tibat  I  had  to 
watdt  and  look  after  1200  returned  tamaporta,  andisaue  every  year 
from  four  to  five  hundred  write."  In  the  siogla  year  1817,  he  effeeted 
77S  arreata,  and  89  aelBUiea  of  stolen  gooda.  His  uaeAil  brigade  ooat 
but  20001^  a  year,  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  aalanr  of  200^  During 
tba  whole  term  of  hia  i^Bdal  emplt^man^  ha  waa  the  batt  of  ooDtinnal 
diargei^  auapiidona,  and  open  aeeoaatfimai  He  w»a  aaid  to  take  part 
in  every  orime^  to  incite  robberiea  for  the  aake  of  acreitiiig  his  dupea, 
aodtonave  a  ahare  in  all  the  plunder.  Thia  obloquy  rose  ao  high 
aa  at  length  to  alarm  the  government^  and  in  1825  he  waa  aupaneded 
in  bis  funoUooa  by  Lacour,  whose  antecedents  reaembled  hia  own.  In 
1826  ha  eatabUahed  a  paper  manufaototy  at  Saint-Mandtf;  and  ia  1827 
ha  wrote  Ua  antobiognqdiy,  whiidi  nm  paUiahad  in  PwIl  by  the 
bookaaller  Ttooo,  in  1829,  In  4  vole.  In  ISSl'SS  he  waa  employed  to 
detect  aome  td  the  political  ogitators  of  the  day,  but  hia  vooatiim  waa 
not  either  permanent  or  pieoise.  Then,  in  1881,  ha  aet  up  an  office  for 
information  on  behalf  of  Trade  and  Commeroe,  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  fiur  trader,  when  applied  to  for  credit,  to  aaoertain  the 
degree  ctf  troat  to  wUdk  hia  new  eoatomer  waa  entitled.  In  1844, 
atimnlatad  hj  the  ananiw  of  EngAna  Sne'a  *]Ijatezlai'«tFari%  and 
oertaln  woika  of  Hbm  aama  qnestiooaUe  ohsraeter,  whioh  had  appeared 
in  London,  he  rronUiahad  hia  Mimoires,  under  the  title  oI '  Lea 
VnJs  Hystires  de  Paris.*  The  m«rbid  taste  for  notoriety  of  any  kind 
which  then  aeemed  to  exist,  induced  Vidocq  to  vi^t  Londoi),  and 
exhibit  himaelf,  with  many  ourioua  artidea  naed  by  French  buiglan^ 
in  the  rooma  of  the  CoamwaTna  in  Bagmt  StraeL  But  Uiia  apacuba- 
tion  did  not  anawer  bis  axpaotatkm  Boon  iftar  ha  fixed  hinwdf  In 
Selginm,  where  h*  died  in  18Mi 

VIBN,  JOSEPH-XABIE;  ods  of  tha  moat  oelebrated  Frenoh 
paintera  of  the  ISth  oentuy,  was  bom  at  UootoaliW,  June  18, 1716, 
and  waa  the  pupil  of  various  painters,  among  them  A.  Rivals,  of 
Tonlooae^  and  finally  a  Natoire,  at  Faria,  whither  he  repaired  in  174a 
He  waa  very  aicUy  in  his  youth,  and  hia  parents  tiiougbt  that  vrm 
the  fiitigoa  of  tha  dmwiiv-boaid  was  mm  thsD  his  strength  oonld 
bear,  and  aodeavoarad  to  lead  him  to  other  putauita ;  hie  own  antho- 
sJastio  devotion  to  art  however  got  the  better  of  all  obstacle^  and  hi 
the  year  1748,  he  oompeted  aaooeaaftilW  at  Pm,  lor  the  nand  priaa 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  obtained  aooordlngly  alao  toe  govem- 
ment  pension  for  Rome.  The  subject  of  the  piotore  waa  tbe  PIsgna 
of  the  laraelites  in  the  time  of  David,  In  1744  he  departed  for  Rome 


and  randned  there  mtil  17S0,  when  he  retnmed  to  Paris.  Baddes 
numerous  studies  he  painted  many  excellent  pictures  during  his  six 
yean'  residence  in  Borne,  including  aeveral  ohuroh  or  altar  pieoea  of 
great  merit,  aa  the  Slaughter  of  the  Xnnooenbs,  St  John  for  the  town 
of  MontpelUw,  and  the  only  two  pictorea  Irf  "Vlan  now  in  tha  ^Hmy 
of  the  Louvre,  Samt  Oermain  and  Saint  Yin  cent  reoeiving  the  Crown 
of  Glory  from  the  hands  of  an  Angel,  and  the  Slee|rfng  Hermit 

Thaae  were  followed  bj  a  long  eeriaa  of  woru  at  Paris,  many  of 
them  oompoaitiona  of  the  higheat  pretenaiona,  and  indicating  a  decided 
revival  in  the  French  school  of  painting  from  tbe  insipid  puerile  atoto 
to  whioh  it  had  been  reduced  by  Vanloo  and  Boucher.  The  pietoraa 
of  Vien  approach  the  atyla  and  teohuieal  eaoellenoe  of  the  eoholars 
of  the  Carxacd.  thou(^  »r  aome  time  hia  wMrks  were  mudi  maligned 
by  the  aeholars  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo,  and  among  them  hia  own 
master  Kattrira^  His  St  Denis  preaching  to  the  Qaula,  one  of  hia  beat 
worka,  waa  pronounced  by  them  inferior  to  tbe  pioture  by  F.  Doyen 
of  the  Ifirade  dee  Ardons,  illnstrating  the  tradition  of  the  miracle 
performed  lay  St  O^tSvi^ve  when  by  her  prayera  she  arrested  the 
conflagration  of  Paria,  whioh  waa  eauaed  by  lightning  In  the  year  1129. 
Vieo'a  pioture  was  pUoed  in  the  ohuroh  of  St.  Roeh,  where  Devon's 
is  alao  now  plaoed :  tiiey  are  nearly  the  aam«  me,  being  about  24 
feet  high  by  18  wide^  In  a  few  yeara  howevw,  and  before  the  IVandi 
revolution,  Vien  waa  justified  by  bis  oontemporarie^  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  Kfnenerator  of  paintmg  in  France :  Coimt  Caylua  had 
always  been  an  admirer  of  hia  genius.  It  was  his  object  to  xestMo 
the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  nature  aa  represented  in  the  woAa 
of  the  bwt  Italian  maaters,  and  be  anooaeded  to  a  oonaidasaMo  ast«lt 
in  both  leapaots;  bob  his  admiration  fx  the  antiww  was  oairied 
to  the  utBkost  extrama  1^  his  pufdls,  Tlneent  and  DarU  and  their 
aeholars. 

Vien  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  FVenoh  Aoademy  in  1754,  whan 
he  gave  aa  his  presantetion  pieced  a  pioture  of  Dedalua  attaching  hia 
Wings.  Id  1776,  after  the  punting  of  hia  picture  of  St  Denia,  which 
waa  exhibited  in  theLoavre  in  the  previous  jeaTiha  waadeoorated  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  and  waa  appointed  Director  of  the  Frentdi 
Academy  at  Rooae,  where  he  reaided  from  that  time  until  1781,  and 
waa  elected  in  the  mean  while  member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke^ 
After  his  return  to  Paria  he  beoame  one  of  the  rectors  and  Dirvotor 
of  the  Aoademy  there  (he  had  previoualy  been  profeaMr)iand  he 
waa  finally  appt&ted  principal  pamter  to  the  king  in  1789.  TiuB  post 
he  of  course  loat  at  the  revolution,  but  he  was  from  ita  foundation  a 
membor  of  the  lustitote  of  Franoe ;  he  waa  alao  created  by  Napoleon 
a  mem  bet  of  tbe  seuat^  a  count  of  tiie  empire,  and  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Hchiout.  He  died  at  Paria,  Uaroh  27,  1809,  .having 
nesrly  completed  his  ninety-third  year,  and  he  waa  buried  in  tba 
Pantheon.  He  painted  until  witiun  a  year  <tf  hia  death.  Wi/ea'a 
{dotoras  are  very  numeroiu^  amounting  to  little  short  of  two  hundred; 
this  nnmbarwonld  not  be  great,  if  mai^  of  th«n  were  not  of  very 
large  [vopwtions.  Few  of  them  have  however  been  engraved;  the 
St.  Denia,  already  mentioned,  which  is  by  some  oonaidered  liia  master* 
piece,  has  been  engraved  only  in  outlme  by  C.  Kormand  for  tha 
'Annalea  da  Mna^,'  pubUBhed  by  Landon,  and  in  tbe  'lbu6e  de 
Paiatare^'fto.,of  IWveiland  Duchesne.  Hia  worka  are  from  vutooa 
subject^  but  diie^  tmta  the  Sacred  Soriptoree,  fnm  anoiant  and 
modem  hiatmy,  and  bom  Qreek  mythology.  Among  his  moia  oala> 
brated  pictures  are : — Julius  Cmar  oontemplating  the  Statue  of  Alex- 
ander at  Cadia,  and  regretting  that  he  was  atill  unknown  at  an  Age 
when  Alexander  was  already  crowned  with  Glory;  the  Conaecratimi 
of  tha  Equestrian  Stetoe  of  Louis  XV. ;  Marcus  Aureliua  causing  Pro- 
visions to  be  distributed  among  the  People;  St  Louis  vesting  the 
Kegenay  of  tha  Kingdom  in  hia  Queen,  BUodie  of  Kavarra ;  St 
Jerome;  the  Embarkation  of  St  Martha;  Cbriat  breaking  foead;  tbe 
Beanneotian  of  Lanrus;  the  Virgin  attended  by  Angels;  St.  Or^ory; 
Biiaeia  in  the  Tent  of  Aohillee;  tbe  Farting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache ;  Hector  exhorting  Paria  to  go  out  to  battle ;  Venna  wounded 
by  Diomede;  JCneaa  punuing  Helni  during  the  bumiog  of  Troy; 
Andromache  showing  the  Arma  of  Hector  to  her  Son ;  Mara  forcing 
himaelf  from  tha  Anus  of  Venus ;  Cnpld  and  Fndia ;  Sappho  playing 
on  hei*  Lyre ;  Proserpine  adtnning  the  Statue  of  Cena ;  Cupid  fiying 
from  Slavery ;  a  Woman  selling  Cnjdda ;  and  a  young  Gredc  Oirl 
comparing  her  Boeom  with  a  Boaa-bnd. 

Vien  lias  left  also  many  drawings,  some  in  series,  as : — ^TheSportoof 
Ksrmpha  and  Cupids,  in  20  piecaa;  the  Vunsaitadea  of  War,  abo  in 
20  pieoaa;  and  the  Union  of  Cupid  and  ^man,  Love  and  Marriage^ 
In  86  ^aoea.  Than  an  also  same  atohinga  by  Vlan :  ha  executed  a  set 
frmnaserieiof  dadgnsofthe  Advanturea  of  Lot  and  his  Dao^ten; 
and  a  F5te  or  Masquemde  given  by  Vien  and  other  studento  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Borne,  to  tbe  Cardinal  de  Larocfaefouoauld  in  1748: 
it  ia  in  82  pieoea,  under  the  following  titie— '  Caravane  dn  Sultan  k  la 
Meoque,  Mascarade  Turque  donn^  k  Rome  par  Meaaienn  lee  Pen- 
aioanaivas  de  rAcaddmie  da  France  et  lenra  Ami^  an  Camaval  de 
I'Annte  1748 ;  Jos.  Vien  in*,  a*  wo.' 

Mapam  Vm,  bom  Marie  Bebod,  wu  a  disttngnlUied  painter  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  still  life;  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  French 
Academy  of  Fkiating.   She  died  in  1806,  aged  seventy-eeven. 

Josxph-Mabix  Viur,  the  Yoangsr,  tiie  eon  of  H.  and  Madame  Vien, 
though  a  distingoiabed  portrait-paintsr,  Braetlaad  only  aa  an  anoatenr. 
He  was  bora  at  Puis,  tn  1761.  Ha  axbibtted  several  pM^ifm  ia  tba 
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Louvre  doiisg  the  fint  qnarter  of  the  preaenb  centary :  amcmg  them  a 
porbaib  of  his  father,  u  M.  Vien,  ■^Dstoar,  in  1804. 

<Qftbet,  JHctionnaire  da  Artute$  de  VBcoU  Frvmpaite  au  dise-neuiviime 
Biid«i  Florillo,  QenMehiederMaiiereij  ImoAoo^  Aimatet  du  Mutte; 
lUrell «t DochMDo,  MvaU  d*  Peintun,  &e.;  KulUot,  JHetiowMAn 
da  Monograimimea,  fto.) 

YIBTA,  FRANCIS.  Mnoh  has  be«D  nld  of  the  vritiiigB  of  Vieta, 
but  ymj  little  od  hia  life,  and  that  little  hai  often  been  wrongly  giveo. 
In  the  abeenoe  of  all  good  bookms  of  reference,  we  are  under  the 
neeessi^  of  ginog  aomiiwhab  more  apace  to  this  Inography  tbaa  it 
osoal. 

>  Fraajois  Vie^  TieUt^  or  de  Yirtte  (hia  name  is  given  in  thaM  wayi, 
and  in  one  of  hia  own  wribinga  it  ia  lAtinlsed  Fr.  Tistaoi,  bat  more 
turn  ally  Tieta),  was  bom  at  Fo&teDai-le-Comt^  a  amall  town  not  far 
irom  L*  Bochelle,  in  the  year  1640.  Hia  family,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  position  which  he  oooapied  diuing  the  greater  part  of  hia  Uf^ 
most  have  had  both  rank  and  interest.  We  may  oonneot  the  epoch 
of  hia  birth  with  other  parta  of  the  history  of  adwice,  by  stating  that 
he  was  bora  about  the  time  when  algebra  waa  introduced  into  the 
northern  parte  of  Enrope  from  Italy,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the 
age  of  Cardan,  and  three  yean  befm  the  death  of  Copemitms,  while 
Napier,  Harriot,  and  Qalileo  were  reepeotirely  10,  20,  and  24  yeara  his 
jonifHK  Of  his  education  and  early  years  we  know  notfaiog,  and  the 
aoan^  materials  for  the  reat  of  his  life  are  found  principally  in  the 
work  of  his  friend  the  president  De  Thoa  {'  Hist.,'  lib.  exziz.).  Bayle 
diarges  thia  oelebrated  writer  ('  Diet,'  art. '  Raaario ")  with  inaccuracy 
in  hb  accounts  of  learned  men ;  if  we  may  disregard  this  imputatioo 
in  the  case  of  Vieta,  with  wtaun  ^e  biographer  waa  personally  and 
intimately  acquaint«d,  we  eanoot  all  the  more  help  wishing  that  the 
&ots  preaerred  had  been  more  in  number,  and  of  somewhat  closer  con* 
neoUon  with  the  sdentifio  ponoita  of  Vieta.  The  whole  of  De  Thou's 
acoount  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  insulated  aneodotef, 
which  are  often  repeated ;  and  the  want  of  information  from  othvr 
quarters  respeotiDg  one  of  the  greataat  mathematioiana  of  the  ISih 
century,  may  be  aocounted  for  if  we  remember  the  troubled  times  in 
which  he  lired,  and  the  rule  which  he  ^>pear8  to  have  followed 
of  piintii^  all  hia  works  at  hia  own  expense,  and  distributiDg  them 
as  presents  among  hia  friends.  Tliia  naa  been  feond  almmt  uoi- 
formly  to  be  a  snoeeMfol  mode  of  pnmting  or  dlminiahing  poit- 
hnmooa  fsma. 

The  life  of  Tieta  was  passed  in  the  public  serrtoe :  <m  the  resigna- 
ticm  of  De  Thou,  he  waa  made  master  of  requests.  We  have  seen  it 
said  that  be  held  this  office  nnde/  Henry  IlL,  and  elsewhere  that  it 
waa  in  the  hooaehtdd  of  Uargaret,  wife  of  Ueniy  IT.  Both  state- 
menta  are  probably  true;  since  De  Thou  asaurea  as  that  bia  attention 
to  the  mathematics  waa  only  the  relaxatiMi  of  a  whole  life  spent  in 
pubUo  businesB^  for  which,  says  the  MstoiiaD,  he  had  both  taloit  and 
faidaaibry.  And  Tieta  himself,  iu  his  answer  to  Adrian  Bomanus,  si^ 
that  he  cannot  profeea  to  be  a  mathematician,  bat  only  a  penon  to 
whom  matiwmatical  stadiea  are  delightful  when  he  has  Idsore.  He 
fived  and  held  office  through  tiie  religious  troubloa  of  the  reigaa  of 
Henri  IIL  and  Henri  IV. ;  a  letter  of  hia  friend  Qhetaldi,  bwoinafler 
mentioDed,  proves  that  be  waa  <»  the  ooonoil  of  stats  in  the  latter 
rwgn,  and  we  most  suppoae  that  hia  lore  of  study  iodooed  him  to 
confine  himtelf  to  the  aimple  dntiea  of  hia  calling.  It  seems  howerer 
thai  ha  did  not  entirely  eeoape  the  dangera  of  the  time,  or  the  attaeka 
of  the  oppoute  par^.  In  his  dedication  to  Catherine  de  Farthniai, 
duidiease  de  Bohan,  and  mother  of  the  Duo  deltohan,  well  known  aa 
the  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  he 
addresaes  that  lady  at  one  who  bad  saTod  him  from  iajriscmment  and 
eertain  death;  whioh  means,  we  suppose,  that  he  had  fldlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  He  proceeds  to  aver,  but  whatber  thia  be 
bet  or  dedieation  we  have  no  meana  of  knowing,  that  it  was  her  love 
for  and  great  sUll  in  mathematics  whioh  firat  incited  him  to  that 
■tody.  Her  literary  attaismente  are  mentioned  by  her  biographer^ 
and  tlM  aeooont  gina  \ij  Vieta  may  be  perfectly  true.  There  is  only 
one  stW7  in  De  Thott  of  his  poutiaal  Hrriaaa:— The  ratant  and 
■orttswd.  ehanwtor  ti  the  Spanish  dominiona  having  rendered  tikeir 
eommnnieationa  insecure  in  time  of  war,  a  cipher  waa  in  rented  witii 
move  than  600  charaoten,  and  these  not  pemanentiy  retaining  the 
same  dgniAoation.  The  oomplexi^  of  this  method  foiled  the  ordinaxy 
deeiphersra,  and  appUoatitm  waa  thereapon  made  to  Vieta,  who  with- 
out  any  difficulty  diaoonnd  the  aeoret,  which  waa  used  for  more 
than  two  yeara,  to  the  great  loaa  and  ann^anoe  of  the  Spaniard 
Thaas^  percriving  that  their  oiphar  was  deterted,  and  imagining  that 
no  hnmau  akiU  waa  equal  to  sueh  an  effint,  attributed  the  diaiwTety 
to  magio,  and  took  oare  topnblish  this  report  throuf^out  Europe^  but 
partinilariy  at  the  court  of  Boma.  Bat  the  imputation  failed  to 
excite  any  odium,  and  waa  reoeiTed,  says  De  l^ou,  wm  ame  rim  tt 
iaJywaWoae  netim  taMmtimm;  hereay  Iwd  taken  the  place  of  aoroeiy. 
U  ia  therefore  not  tru^  tboog^  aoma  «xit«  ban  aald  it  by  ot 
mending  the  stoiy,  that  Tieta  was  aotoal^  cited  to  ai^ear  at  Rome 
and  answer  the  obarge  of  dealing  wltii  the  fool  fland. 

Indirectly  oonneoted  with  tlie  politics  d  the  di^  is  the  share  whioh 
Tieta  todc  in  the  omtroversy  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
This,  aa  is  well  known,  was  oom|deted  under  the  auspices  oC  Pope 
Gregory  XHL,  in  166i,  though  the  ioliiiect  had  been  in  agitatiai  mora 
thaaaotrntnry,  and  the  diaoga  had  even  been  pnyeeted  Sotus 


IV.,  in  1474.  The  phtn  finally  adopted  was  that  of  Lilius,  an  astro- 
nomer of  Calatoia,  who  died  before  its  presentation  to  the  pope,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  intmated  to  the  Jesuit  Clavius.  It  is  to  be 
remembsrad  that  the  true  time  of  keeping  Easter  was  then  thought  of 
ttie  otmoat  importance,  and  that  heterodoxy  in  this  particular  had 
more  than  once  been  thought  worthy  of  excommuniMtion.  The 
reformed  calendar  was  attacked  by  Tieta,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  others, 
the  first  of  whom  published  in  the  year  1600  what  be  oalled  the  true 
Qr^otian  calendar,  and  prefixed  to  it  the  bull  of  Gregory  XUI.  On 
this  work  it  will  be  auffioient  to  say  that  Hontuola  and  Dekmbra 
mute  in  condemning  the  ideas  of  Tieta :  he  made  3400  Julian  years 
contain  ezaotiy  42,058  lunations,  the  error  of  whieh  ii  a  trifle  more 
than  that  of  the  astronomy  of  his  dsy.  His  work  WM  osnfad  by  hfrn- 
self  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  who  was  then  at  Loydan  on  a  Tnisft<ni 
from  Clement  TIU,  Be  had  however  no  success  with  the  cardinal, 
"  aa  I  warned  him  when  he  aet  out,"  says  De  Thou,  "feeling  sore  that 
an  improTemant  ulopted  by  the  prinoee  of  Ciuiateiidom  after  so 
muoh  deliberation,  would  not  eawly  be  modified,  even  for  the  better, 
by  thoM  who  think  it  a  secret  of  government  never  to  ooafesa  that 
they  rither  have  erred  or  oan  err."  Clavias  simply  replied  to  Tieta 
by  refSarring  him  to  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calendar  which  he  was 
then  preparing,  and  which  he  stated  would  contain  a  fuU  reply  to  all 
the  objectiona.  Thia  answer  seems  to  have  enraged  Tieta  tMyond  his 
powers  of  fwbearance.  Perhaps  he  felt  indignant  at  uot  being  con* 
sfdered  worthy  of  a  aeparato  reply,  or  perhaps  the  malady  which  after- 
wards  destroyed  him  had  begun  to  act  upon  his  mind — which  last 
may  be  charitably  hoped.  In  1802  he  published  his  expoatulation 
agaioat  Clavias,  a  tract  of  three  pages,  wmoh  Hontuda  is  surprised  his 
editors  should  have  permitted  to  descend  to  poaterity.  He  charges  his 
opponent  with  evsaion,  and  asserts  that  he  ought  to  have  retracted  his 
error  for  the  sake  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  tiie  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  divine  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  He  accuses 
Claviua  of  having  slandered  him  to  the  pope,  of  oontempt  of  religion, 
of  falsehood  in  mathematics  and  theuogy ;  and  urges  upon  Um 
the  danger  that  the  Protestants  might,  through  hia  obstinacy,  get 
hold  of  the  real  calendar  (his  own)  by  themselves,  and  not  from  the 
papal  authority.  He  calls  upon  Clement  to  alter  the  bull  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  brings  forward,  curiously  enough,  as  a  precedent,  tiiat 
Augustus  Cesar,  a  Pontifez  Haximus,  had  ohuiged  the  arrangement 
of  the  year  ordained  by  Julius  Csesar,  another  Pootifex  w«)innf. 
Finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  oi  bad  feeling  might  be 
wanting,  he  calls  upon  the  order  of  Jesnits  to  Mteommunicsto  all  who 
should  by  deugn  and  fraud  stand  in  the  vray  of  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom; meaning,  of  coorse,  Claviua  and  hia  followers.  To  this  explosion 
of  passion  Claviua  did  not  oondeaoend  to  reply ;  but  tiiroughont  hia 
work,  whioh  appearud  in  10OS,  the  year  oi  Tieta's  death,  be  treated 
the  latter  with  tiie  respect  due  to  his  genius.  De  Thou  gives  a  partial 
friend's  socoont  of  this  oontroTsrsy ;  for  he  sqrs  that  on  the  refusal  of 
Claviua  to  adopt  the  amendatims  of  Tieta,  the  latter  sent  him  a 
serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived,  the  matter  would  not 
have  stopped  there^  since  those  who  did  not  hesiUte  to  pluck  at  tiie 
beard  w  a  doad  man,  would  have  beaten  the  Hviog  one,  had  tbey 
dared.  The  saoimn«is  antbor  of  the  life  of  Vieta  in  the  *  Bi(^rapbie 
Universale'  has  followed  De  Thou  in  the  preceding  description  of  the 
controversy,  probably  from  having  nsver  seen  anything  but  copies  of 
this  description. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  severe  an  attack  upon  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XIII.  would  pass  altogether  unnoticed  at  Home ;  and  the 
treataunt  of  Galileo,  which  waa  not  many  years  after  Tieta's  death, 
may  lead  to  a  suspidon  that,  if  Tieta  had  not  died  opportunely,  he 
would  have  been  oompelled  to  deaiit  from  his  opposition ;  and  eei^ 
tainly,  if  the  Inquisition  had  canght  him  on  this  matter,  he  would 
DOt^  aftor  tbe  hint  which  he  hsd  thrown  out  about  Claviua,  have  had 
the  lympathy  which  posterity,  witii  one  voice,  has  expressed  for 
Galileo,  There  is  a  circumstance  whicit  seems  to  us  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  storm  was  brewing.  In  1608,  just  before  Tiebi's 
death,  TheodosiaB  Bubeus  (auUior  of  a  work  called  'Diarium  Uni- 
versale,' published  in  1681,  and  wbidi  seems  to  have  been  reiwinted 
with  additions  in  1693),  an  •oaksiastia  at  Borne,  published,  "  per- 
missn  superiomm,"  an  expostolstion  agsinat  Tieta  on  behalf  of 
Clavios ;  a  work,  of  which  we  never  saw  any  mention,  except  in  a 
manuscript  oross-ieferenoe  from  'Tieta'  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Hnaeam.  This  expostulation  was  dedicated  to  tbe  pop^ 
in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  penniasiou,  were  presumptuous  In 
the  l^hest  degree ;  since  they  eertoinly  imply  that  the  writer  was 
empowered  to  say  that  recourse  would  be  had  to  authnri^,  if  that 
expostulation  wwe  not  suffieienU  As  this  trsct  is  never  cited,  snd 
not  easily  obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  pawage  to  wMdh  we 
allude : — "  Itaque  cum  apud  to  solum.  Pater  Beatissim^  htec  causa, 
oqjoa  cognitio  toa  est,  sit  agitanda,  oenani  mtb  mtgtutiitimo  nomine  tw, 
hano  meam  admonitteiam  in  pnblieam  dsrsy  at  omnia  proTOcandi 
ansa  TieUe  toUator,  tt  tencIsM  hmio  eontrownia  ametoriUM  ttid  Jtntf 
ifltpomKttr."  Bubeus  afterwards  pays  a  high  testimony  to  tbe  extent 
of  Tieta's  aoquirementa,  whioh  is  well  eonfirmed  1^  sodi  scattered 
notioes  of  him  ss  exist  He  saya  tiiat  he  fsels  it  neoessary  to  speak 
strongly  in  behalf  of  davius,  dnce  tbe  latter  ia  contending  single-, 
banded  with  one  wbo  is  both  lawyer,  tbe<doffbn,  matttwiaticlan, 
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What  mom  we  have  to  mf  of  VieU  murt  appaw  to  eonneetioB  with 
hiB  fiiaiulBbipB  or  hia  writing.  He  diod  at  Faiii  in  1608,  aoeordiaif 
to  De  Thou :  Weidler  aaya  i)aoember  18,  but  without  BtatiDg  from 
whence.  Of  hia  attaohmoDt  to  ftndj  the  fonnor  witter  wujm  H  wmi  wa 
exoeuive^  that  he  often  eontinaad  ibr  fchiM  daja  togethei^  flxed  in 
tiumght,  i^tiiout  atirring  from  hie  ehair,  (W  taking  more  eoetenanoe  or 
sleep  than  natare  abeolutel;  required.  In  religion  he  appeart  to  hare 
been  a  xealoiu  Roman  Oatholic,  at  least  towuds  the  end  of  hie  life, 
and  in  poUtioa  a  con  finned  tjeliever  in  the  divine  right  of  kinge.  The 
aaaawQation  of  Henry  UI.  seenw  to  hare  dwdt  opon  hie  mind  for 
yean^  ao  mncb  as  to  force  him  to  reoar  to  it  in  his  wiitfaiRi^  in  plaoM 
wbMe  political  alluaion  ia  a  curious  kind  of  digMialon,  Thni^  at  the 
odA  ot  Us '  Baeponsa  Hatliematioa,'  published  in  If  98,  be  suddenly 
braska  off  from  the  subjeot  of  the  Calendar  to  rafar  to  that  evaot, 
which  took  place  in  1689  :  '  Sed  de  iis  tollendia  ad  eceleetastieoa  !»• 
feram  ocnomodiore  looo,  ao  ipits  detegam  periodom  qnte  aummo  ipso- 
tam  applaoau  mlram  aolis  et  lunn  oonsMsam  piodat  eb  hniafym. 
Sad, 

"EliMl  qvls  oaataa  dirinute  mystlBO 

Keoate  regem,  aaorilesA  maniit 

Aona  oaraUatoa  aodslla 

In  nninenun  ooUtur  Dsonim  I 
*<  Fil  baud  TuiUent,  xcos  uuxt  sa»a. 

Trcmsat  proaacet,  sees  soxct  maus 

If  on  eompater  Bonea  iodsU 

Omen  at  latpoanit  nefaqdOf" 

The  allu^on  in  tbo  vanes  ifi  to  Jaoquei  Clement  who  lAir  the  sMBe* 
sination  of  the  king,  wu  eooeidered  as  a  saint  i^  hia  party. 

This  artiela  is  the  propw  place  of  referecoe  to  two  minor  mathe> 
matioians,  who  are  hardly  worth  separate  articles,  but  who  owe  some 
oftheir£une  to  tiieir  ooaneotion wUh  Vi^:— Adriis  Tin  Boomen, 
and  Uuine  Glutaldi. 

Adbui  ymx  Bomoot,  ooomonly  called  Adbusdb  Bokahi7k,  wai 
bom  at  Loinain,  September  SB,  1561,  and  died  Uay  4, 161fi  (1635 !}. 
He  pubUsbed  nriona  works,  of  which  tlie  names  may  be  found  in 
YosBiue  '  De  Soientiis  Uathemattds.'  The  story  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Yieta  is  told  by  De  Tbou,  but  more  in  detail  by  TaUemant  dee 
Kteux,  whose  '  Historiattes '  (written  before  1657)  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  6  vols.  8to.  1884-86.  In  his  *Idaa  Matheiutlci^'  Ao., 
Antwerp,  1693,  Bomanua  proposed  a  problem  to  all  the  osl^tated 
mathematioiuis  whom  he  knew  by  reputation,  naming  them,  but 
without  a  Fronchmsn  among  them.  Shortly  after,  tiie  ambassador 
of  the  States  being  at  Fontainebleau,  in  conrenation  with  Hairy  IT., 
who  was  uinmerating  to  him  the  celebrated  men  of  the  oonntry,  said, 
"But,  Sire^  you  have  not  a  mathematician,  for  Adrian  van  Boomsa 
doetaotMmeoneFriiuhinanfaihialiiL"  "Indeed  I  tiaffe^  thoogb," 
answered  the  king;  "and  «n  »eeU«nt  on»— tat  aome  one  enll  IL 
Vidte."  Vieta  cama^  was  presented  to  the  ambamador,  who  gave  liim 
Van  Booman'a  ptoblnn,  placed  hime^  at  a  window,  and,  befove  the 
king  left  the  room,  wrote  tno  aolationa  with  a  pendl.  In  the  eTeniog 
he  seat  sereral  othen,  offering  more,  as  he  said  the  problun  was 
oapable  of  any  number.  Van  Boomen,  immediately  oa  liearing  this, 
iat  off  to  Pwii  to  sea  Tiata,  followed  Un  to  Fbnlm^,  and  spent 
■ome  wedu  wiA  bisb  We  ihsU  see  mora  of  hie  ivoUem  presaatiy. 
TaUemant,  wlio  was  evidently  not  a  mathematiotan,  tells  us  the  sort 
of  impresaiou  wbldi  Tieta'a  writings  liad  created  about  tita  middle  of 
the  17th  oentuiT.  He  says  that  this  U.  Tidte,  who  bad  learnt 
mathemstios  by  himself,  there  being  nobody  to  tMch  him  in  Frsnoe, 
wrote  treatises  so  diffieuit  that  no  one  of  hia  sge  oonld  understand 
him;  that  one  I«nsberft  if  he  mlatakee  not  (nit  he  doea mistake), 
first  dedidicTed  Hma  of  (Imn,  and  that  ainoe  Ida  tine  peopia  had 
made  out  the  rest.  It  la  worth  no^g  ^t  this  same  Tsllamtnt  is  a 
witnees  indepoodent  of  De  Ttiou;  for  he  infonm  us  t^at  Tieta  died 
young,  of  atudyj  whexeai,  had  he  seen  De  Tbou'a  aooonnt,  he  would 
have  found  in  the  very  first  words  that  Vieta  died  "anno  elimao' 
terico."  And  yet  Alexander  Andeieoo,  who  must  have  known  his 
friend's  age,  caUs  his  death,  '*&tnm  immatnrum." 

Uabixo  Odxuld^  of  Bagtisa,waBof  ftgood&ml^,bntof  his  life 
we  can  find  nothing;  nor  of  bis  death,  ezoept  that  H  took  place 
before  1680.  TaUemant,  already  dted,  says  that  a  Bagnsangantlmun, 
eaUed  Oaltade  (Qhataldi),  procured  himself  to  be  made  minister  of  hia 
satire  repubUo  in  France^  that  he  might  have  the  acqusiatance  of 
Vieta.  Gbetsldi,  in  tlu  letter  already  aUuded  to^  eays  ha  was  at  Paris 
on  Ilia  own  afUrs  when  he  first  met  with  Vietik  The  wmka  of 
Uarino  Ohataldi  an— 1, '  Nnmullaa  PropositioiMs  de  Ftnbola,'  Boma^ 
1608 ;  2,  '  Fromotus  Arohimedea,'  Borne,  1808,  a  work  on  apeoiao 
gravities  which  is  sometimes  eited  -on  mattera  of  weights  and  men* 
sores;  8,  'ApoUonioa  Bedivivus,'  Venice,  1607;  4, 'Svpi^enentum 
ApoUonii  Galli,'  Venice,  1607,  in  contmoation  ti  the  tract  ot  Vieta 
mssently  mentioned  :  fi, '  ApoUomns  Bedivivoa'  (tiie  second  book), 
Teniosb  161S;  6,  '  Variorum  ProUematom  CtOlertio^'  Venice,  1607; 
7, '  De  Besoltttione  et  CompoaiticHie  Hathamatioa,'  fdm  <aU  the  othen 
being  quarto),  Borne,  1630  (posthumous).  There  isnot  mneh  of  slgelm 
inQbetaldi'avritiogf,  but  what  there  is  comes  &omUie  school  of  Vieta: 
the  authraso  far  bears  out  Tallemant'a  atory,  that  he  apMks  of  hia 
intimate  fiiandahip  with  Vieta  at  Paria.  Alennder  AiidezMn(bomat 
Abardesn  in  IfiSSi:  who  taoght  mathematics  pubUoly  «b  Pwrt%  WM  the 
editor  of  two  of  Vieta'a  worta,  whieh  oame  into  hk  hmia,  am  htm 
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the  autbov,  the  ptber  from  his  executors,  m  will  presoitly  appear. 
[Akdebson,  ALBXAitDBR.]  NaUianial  Torporley  may  also  be  named  in 
this  connection,  be  having  for  several  yean  acted  aa  Vieta'a  ama^ 
nnenria.  [Tobfobut,  irAiHunn.] 

It  may  perhaps  save  lome  bibliognqihieal  atudeni  a  hnnt  for  an 
imaginary  work  of  Vieta  if  we  menUon  hen  the  'Sopplementum  Vr, 
Vieta,  ao  Geomatiis  totins  Instauntio,'  Paris,  1644,  by  A.  &  L. 
This  A.  S.  L.  is  Antonio  Banotini  of  Lucca,  who  liad  a  few  yean 
before  published  '  Indinationum  Appendix,'  Ac,  with  hia  name.  At 
the  head  of  his  dsdicatitm  he  calls  umself  ComttatUiuf  Sitmim  AtM- 
MM  which  is  an  anagram  for  Antmnu  Sanetinima  Imetntia.  The  woi^ 
Uaslf  is  an  impudaot  attempt  to  eonnsot  Vieta'a  name  widi  pntanded 
Bolutiona  of  the  problem  of  two  mean  properUonals,  tiie  multieeoUon 
of  the  angle,  &a.  Both  Saaotini's  works  were  answered  by  P.  P.  Cara* 
vaggi  of  Uilan,  in  his  *  In  Qeometria,  ko.  Bimta  dcteote,'  to.,  Milao, 
1660.  Sanotini'e  algebn  is  of  the  sohool  of  Vieta.  It  is  a  striking 
oorrobontion  of  what  may  be  suspected  for  other  reasons,  namely, 
how  tittlo  Vieta  was  ^>pradatod  In  Vkanea  for  many  yean  after  hia 
deaUi,  diafe  of  all  the  persons  we  have  mentioned  as  oonoaeted  irith 
bin),  not  one  is  a  Frenohman ;  but  nevertheless  some  part  of  his  works 
was  translated  into  French  by  one  Vauleanrd :  we  know  that  this 
translation  exists,  but  we  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it. 

The  writings  of  Vieta  are  rendered  difficult  to  read  by  the  tfaeq 
almost  nnivenal  aAetatton  of  forming  new  terms  from  the  Oreek, 
and  of  introducing  phnssi  In  that  langnagak  His  pages  msy  remind 
the  nader  ui  the  &iglish  ftaahi<mabte  novela  of  twenty  yean  ago,  wfaidi 
reqoind  a  continual  inaartion  of  French  words  and  sentences.  Thus, 
in  the  i$agog«,  we  find  aetetie,  porufio,  and  ex^etie  fmwesses,  the  first 
oonsistang  of  antUkeiii,  hypebibatm,  and  parabUitm  ;  and  also  that  by 
an  additional  axiom, '  tdrniM  non  ivaiiitxaHtu,'  many  ptoblema  bidierto 
*  tAtiya,'  mt^  be  solved '  inrdjcvmt.*  He  naes  the  aigna  +  and  and 
also  that  for  division ;  but  ifbea  he  wontd  dsrignato  the  diflbnooe  of 
two  qoautatlaa  of  which  tiie  greatav  ia  unknown,  be  places  between 
them  our  modern  sign  of  eqaultf,  thus,  A  =  B.  The  exponents  are 
expressed  by  words,  either  full  or  oontracted ;  and  the  numerical 
coefficients  sn  written  after  tiieir  accompanying  letters.  The  snslogy 
between  algebn  and  geometry,  which  gave  the  name  of  squan  and 
cube  to  the  second  and  third  powers  is  extended  to  aU  symbols.  Thus 
the  equation  SBA"— DA— A*  =  Z,  vronld  be  writtsn 

B  8  in  A  quad.— D  ^ano  in  A— A  onbo  eqoatur  Z  solido. 

Hen  D  ia  called  D  pUmmntt  and  ii  considered  as  the  npressntativo 
of  a  geometrical  superficies,  that  thelMOond  term  nuif  be  homogeneous 
with  the  flnt :  for  a  similar  aeaaon  Z  iM  Z  toliduia.  And  in  various 
I^aoes  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  thatitisnt^aUowable  tp  oompan 
quantities  wbiui  sn  not  thus  rendand  IiomogMMOUSL  The  great 
di&rence  between  the  methods  of  Viet*  and  of  his  pndeoesson  ts 
OHO  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  pows*  of 
algebn :  he  was  the  first  who  used  letten  to  signify  known  or  deter* 
mioate  quantities,  and  he  was  the  fint  vriio  ayatematiosUy  eombined 
the  use  of  symbok  ai  quantity  wiUi  that  of  symbols  of  operation.  Br 
tills  method  the  eompr^MBsion  of  a  imtoosm  which  expressed  in  words 
would  be  long  and  eomplieatod,  don  not  ooat  the  pryitieed  «y»  a 
second  glance.  It  is  true  tiiat  tiie  operations  of  tiiose  who  pnoaded 
Vieta  would  lead  to  a  oorreot  numeriesl  result  in  any  particular  case; 
bnt  the  result  only  appeared,  and  the  modu*  operandi  was  aUier  lost 
or  wrapped  in  the  dusky  folds  of  a  verbal  rule.  The  notation  of 
Vista  expresses  at  once  the  rule  and  the  result,  and  is  s  step  in  tite 
;  advanoe  of  soience  whioh,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  oonsequeaoee, 
'  deserves  to  be  naked  with  the  inventifRt  of  fluxtonai  Thm  ia  much 
truth  in  the  remark  of  Vieta  upon  hia  predeoaaaon :  *  Vovsbant  Heea 
tombas,  et  saen  Musia  psnbant  et  Apollini,  si  quia  unum  vri  alterum 
problema  extolisset,  ex  taUum  ordine  qulium  deoadae  et  eicadaa 
ultr6  exhibunns,  at  est  an  nostot  matfaematum  omnium  invmtrix 
certisuma>" 

We  now  ptooeed  to  a  short  aceount  of  the  writings  of  "^eta, 
nfsrrii^f  for  more  detail  to  the  setend  volume  of  Button's  traoU. 
Viata,  aa  we  have  sidd,  prhited  his  works  privately,  and  we  an  not 
whoUy  able  to  reeovw  the  datea  of  the  several  first  pubUoationB. 

[But — we  put  this  paragraph  in  brackets,  as  wa  nnt  wrote  i^  tat  a 
naaon  afterwards  mentioned— it  is  not  noticed  that  many  o£  thaee 
worka,  whicb  an  now  Mily  known  by  Uie  edition  of  Behooten,  were 
puUished  together,  or  at  least  preceding  publications  wen  joined 
togstiiar  in  ons^  fay  Vieta  himsdC  bef<n«  the  year  1681,  under  the 
name  of '  Bestitiita  Kattismataca  Analysis,  sen  Algebra  llfova.'  If elth  w 
Hontuola,  nor  any  other  modem  writer  that  we  have  seen,  appean  to 
be  awan  of  this  bot;  the  E^eDsh  historian  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  fint  seven  books  of  the  'Besponsa  Msthomatioa,'  of  whiala 
{1, 678)  he  iqcrata  the  loai^  man  contained  in  the  eolleotlon  sdluded  to^ 
Theflwtisnovwtbeleaa  esrtain,  as  ttie  f^lowins  editions  of  di£ht«t 
Mpvito  mtka— via.  *b  Artem  AnaMiflani  uagoge^'  Tours,  1681 ; 
'fie  Vuoanw  FMastafeom  ad  Exscs^  Beaolntione.'  1600; 
and'Supplementom  OeomettiB,'  Tonis,  1693— oontain  in  their  title* 
pages  the  name  of  the  source  ^m  whenoo  they  wen  ti^en,  and  the 
first  of  them  also  givaa  a  liat  of  the  oontaoti^  fiom  which  list  we  have 
plsoed  B.  H.  before  the  tttlss  of  ths  following  dasoripttons,  in  evwy 
easeinwfaiaiithe  'Bestitatn  liatiieaatiea' Is  nidgto  have  eontabed 


nrw  fint  booki  of  tii*  '  RMpom,'  vhloli  hon  aot  ooom  don  to  vji, 
though  indiUon  hu  pre«a^  ill*  n»me;  Bod  'Ad  loguOom  «pe^ 
nm  notes  ixMitariona,'  of  whiob  tvea  the  Tory  ntme  bae  dunppewtd 
from  the  hutory  of  algebn.  We  osBDOt  Iwlp  hoping  tbftt  •oma  old 
library  may  yet  be  found  to  ooutwa  tbU  ooUeotion.  Othu  wriien 
take  the  wordt  of  the  title  in  «  aenw  betmro  that  of  qoetation  and  do- 
■eription.  Thna  Alexander  Anderwm  mn  "itaKW  M«lhmaticim 
Aidfm  V.  Viota  dehetl^  ftAoM*!^''  And  Walter  Www  (preftce 
to  Hemot),  "ArtU  Analyticte  SettUviwnm  P.  Ti«ta  aggrami  eat"] 

W«  belisre  ib  Till  be  iborter  and  dearer  to  leave  the  preceding 
puaage  in  bracketa  (for  vhiph  we  thong^t  we  had  very  fair  evidenoe), 
ai^  to  make  a  anipeotad  oonraotton,  as  another  writer  Toald  do,  in 
prefenoea  to  mixtog  vp  the  miitake  (if  it  be  a  mietake)  and  the  cov- 
raotioo.  Tha  fivat  poblieatiOB  vt  tit*  'lauoge,'  Sm.  (1681),  beam  on 
it*  thlofagathatltia  *Seontm  extnau  ab  Open  B«ititntaa  Uathe- 
matioB  Anatyaeoa,  een  Algebra  Vavm  i'  and  on  the  mene  of  the 
titl*-p*ge  appeat*  'Opete  lUttitabe  Hathentatioe  Analyseoa,  aeo  Alge- 

brft  NotA,  oontinantor  :  QperiautemPrepoaita  eft  wquen* 

epistola.'  Ten  work*  an  given  by  title,  which  may,  alt  but  the  «vm 
hooks  and  the  «ofa  jxiifertem  already  notioed,  he  oolleoted  from  the 
indioatioa  (a  V.)  in  th*  foUowii^  liat;  and  th*  eidiiU  ia  the  d*dioation 
to  Ca&wim  of  Fartheoai  baforo  allndad  tOb  Blanoaaua  (1616)  plaoea 
'  Opna  Reatitate,'  fto.,  in  the  lift  of  Tieta'a  worfca ;  and  Vorhof  aaya 
tiwt  Vieta  wrote  "  Isagoge.  Ac.,  aeu  Alg^nt  Nova."  Can  any  OTidanoe 
be  more  poaitive  to  the  faet  that  a  work  waa  publiahed,  or  at  leaat 
written  out  fbr  pnblioation  f  The  abaenoa  of  date  or  piiuter'a  name 
talla  nothing  aa  to  that  period ;  for  booka  were  then  few,  aqd  did  not 
reqaire  the  minnte  aoooracy  of  deacnption  whioh  ia  now  neoweary  to 
diatiogniab  on*  work  fhtm  another :  moieoro^  whether  this  be  the 
reaaon  or  not,  audi  aecoTai?  of  deaoription  waa  not  i|ai;aL  Why  then 
do  wa  not  oontinne  to  believe  that  auoh  a  work  ffaa  puhliahed  t  In 
the  firat'plaoe  it  ia  entirely  loatt  and  with  It  tha  Jtaponta  and  the  wUa 
poiteriora,  which  ia  not  likely  to  hare  happened  to  a  la«ge  collection 
of  Vi^'a  worka ;  in  the  aeoond  plaee,  Andenon,  in  hie  publication 
(whidi  ha  aire*  na  to  undentand  waa  the  firat  that  waa  mede)  of  the 
traatlae  'Da  Reaognitiooe,'  Ac  telle  us  something  aboot  Vieta'a  habiti, 
wbioh  oeem  to  explain  tha  wbol&  "  He  wae,"  aaya  Anderaon,  "  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  aa  finiahed"  (wwi^re  aolebat)»  and  by  their 
name*,  worka  whiob.  tiiongh  ondertakeo  in  hia  own  mind*  and  digaated 
io  order,  were  not  eren  ao  much  e*  fairly  Written  down,  owing  to  the 
intamption  which  hia  atudiea  rsoeired  ^^om  hia  publio  dntiei.  Thi* 
then  may  be  the  whole  aeoret:  Vleta  gave  a  liat  of  the  worka  whtph 
be  intended  to  pnbliab,  under  th*  name  whioh  ha  intended  to  give 
tiiem  oollaotiTely,  The  aeven  booka  of  the  *  Beaponaa '  and  the  not» 
potlmora  noTor,  on  tbia  aoppoaition,  ware  pnniahad  at  lil.  And  it 
will  afterwarda  appear  that  there  waa  a  raaaon  why  the  ngbth  book  of 
the  '  Kesponaa '  thoald  have  been  pnbliahed  without  the  raat ;  though 
it  ia  aingular,  if  the  liat  above  named  be  only  of  wo^  intended,  that 
tbia  eighth  book,  whioh  muat  have  been  aa  finiahed  aa  the  raat,  ahould 
not  twTO  been  menUoned,  It  ia  dmiut  incredible  moreover  that 
Alexander  Andenon  aboqld  h»fa  jnibliahed  a  few  of  Vieta'a  theorema. 
with  hia  own  demonatntion^  •»  saw,  if  Tiet»  had  pnUilhad  them, 
and  mora,  twenty  yaara  bafiH*. 

(R.  U.)  In  Arttm  Analvtieam  Itagagtt  fliak  pnbliAad  hy  Tieto  bim< 
aelf,  at  Tounh  in  1691.  Here  are  laid  down  tiia  prindplaa  of  homo- 
geneity before  eiloded  to,  and  the  common  axioma  uaed  in  the  atdntion 
of  aimple  eqaationa.  Ifany  new  terms  ar*  Iqtroduoed,  of  whioh  only 
two  have  loatad,  namely,  the  diatiaotion  of  equation!  into  pw-e  and 
adjected.  Tb*  law  of  homogeneity  ia  a  fanciful  deduction  from  certwn 
well-known  aoalogiaa  between  arithmetio  and  geometry,  and  the 
manner  ia  whieh  It  ia  ^tpUpd  rendon  thia  hook  of  Viata  aomewbat 
obaoore.  Th*  following  ia  a  *pe*im*B "  I^neam  nctam  onrvn  non 
comparat  (probably  eomipt,  aomparan  turn  Uctl),  qpja  angnlna  eat 
medinm  quidi^am  inter lioeam  reetamekplaiHunfigannb  Bepagnar* 
itaque  videtur  homogeneorum  lex," 

(R.  M.)  Ad  loffUlieen,  ipeeiosam  note  priortt.  The  note  posteriortt, 
as  juat  mentioned,  are  lost.  I/tgiaice  Sptwtta  is  tb»  literal  ptlgebra,  aa 
^'iytiffg^V^  bom  AmifiM  nmmtntOt  or  commoa  arithmatiCL  Hcpa 
am  varioni  qnaationa  in  olgebraioal  additiim  and  muItipUiBatiDn :  th* 
poweta  of  a  binomial  are  raisad  np  to  th*  aixth  intdurivo,  and  th*  law 
of  the  axp<Hiante  ia  given,  but  not  tiiat  of  ib»  coeEBoienta.  Partici)lar 
notice  ia  taken  of  addition  of  powera  of  A+B  end  A-B,  and,  in 
a  few  oasea,  of  the  c<»Bpo»ition  of  A'-B".  Yaiioui  methods  are 
given  of  fonaiog  vighhingled  triaoglea  whose  aide*  aball  be  whole 
nnmbera. 

{U.U.)  Zda^konmUMg^in9t»^  Th* fint Iwok eovtajaa pnUama 
produeiiig  dmple  equation^  of  whidi  the  follovripg  are  q>eouqena : — 
Given e ± y, « ± *, and  the  ratio  of  yto^tofinda;;  givaothosum 
or  di&ranoe  of  two  numbara,  and  of  given  proportiona  of  those  nnm- 
bera, to  find  the  nmnbers. '  Hare,  aa  elaewhere,  Vieta  uae|i  th*  oapital 
lettera  only,  and  repreaenta  the  unknown  qnantttiea  by  vowels,  and 
the  knomi  qnantitieB  by  oonaonants.  The  *apond  book  ia  fnU  of  tbow 
pToUflfna  of  the  aeaond  and  third  degress  whldi  ptodnoe  nnadfacfrad 
equations,  solved  aa  in  our  modem  woiks.  The  third  book  contains 
the  reducticHi  into  equatiiHU  and  aoluticn  of  qneationa  in  nroportion, 
end  alao  of  right-angled  trianglea.  The  fborth  and  fiith  ooofas  give 
the  Bojotions  of  varions  of  those  problems  now  called  CiophantiD*, 
maatly  fi<4]«ote4  from  Piofhaokoa  bimadt  Wa  find  her*  the  first  w* 


of  tb*  Ttnoplmn  *mins*MBg  tem*  who**  vaanlt  Is  aoMlderad  aa  a 
whole.  Blanoanoa  saya  that  CataJdi  explained  thia  woA  of  Yieta  in 
wb^t  be  calls  "  coptinoatio  algalma  proportionalia,"  wMeh  nonet  be 
tbo  ^  noT»  *l^bn  proportionale,"  Bqlagna,  1018,  pnbliahed  aftat 
Blapoanqa  wrota^ 

(R.  U.  as  to  tha  firat,  not  tiia  s«oond,)  JhSqnatimmm  JM^nsttoM 
et  &imdatiim#  libri  dtta  First  pot  tog*tii«r  bf  Almndw  AaiWrswi, 
who  obtained  the  materials  from  Alekaos  at  M6tmn  (who  bad  dim* 
of  Vieta'a  papera),  and  pnbUabed  these  hooks  at  Fui*  in  1016.  Th* 
firat  six  cbaptaiB  of  the  treatise  J)«  Sewffnitiont  ar*  employed  in 
demonstrating  that  equations  of  Hba  second  and  third  d^ne  spring 
tram  questiona  upon  three  or  fqitr  aontiqned  proportionala,  azoei^  in 
the  irredudble  oase  pf  the  latter  apede^  wbioh  ia  ahown  to  depend  on 
the  toiaeotion  of  an  aoglk  Where  a  enbio  «qqatt(«  baa  one  root  only, 
and  that  negative,  tb*  aquation  is  dadncod  wbidi  bM  tb*  eotraaponding 
podtive  root.  The  two  roota  of  an  equation  of  which  one  ia  negative 
av*  not  oonddared,  but  the  equation  ia  deduced  whioh  baa  a  podtive 
root  correaponding  to  tha  negative  root  of  the  forma-,  and  thia  eqna* 
tion  is  called  oon^^ctory  to  the  former.  Various  methods  are  found 
by  which  an  eqni^tipn  of  a  higher  degree  may  be  daduoed  from  a  giran 
one,  a  synthetical  proceis^  apparently  introdnotory  to  tha  subssqiMot 
depreeabn  of  squationi.  In  the  tCMtisa  ifc  £nmibaiMu,  Vieta  h^ 
down  rulaa  for  destroying  the  aeoond  term  of  en  equation  of  th*  aacond 
or  third  degree.  He  then  abows,  in  a  enbio  eqo^tion  whieh  baa  tbo 
blgheat  term  negative,  how  to  avoid  this  by  a  twafbrmation  which  ia 
in  afi'eot  finding  th*  equation  whose  roota  are  redprocala  to  th*  roota 
of  the  former  equation.  We  have  not  8p*ce  to  enter  minuteW  into 
the  variooa  traasfiMinationa ;  we  will  only  s*m*rk  ganerdly,  uat  aa 
equation  ia  oooaidered  unfit  for  nap  in  whiob  the  higbaet  poww  nl  th* 
unknown  quantity  ia  negativat  or  baa  a  coefficient,  and  that  Uu  greater 
part  of  the  reduottoaa  employed  would  not  b*  neoesaary  to  a  modem 
analyst.  These  booka  leave  the  reader  in  posacsiion  of  the  methods 
then  known  for  the  deineaaioo  or  aolution  of  eqoationa  ot  the  Bocond, 
third,  and  fourth  deneee.  They  are  a  luxuriant  exerdae  of  the  power 
newly  derived  from  Vi*t»'a  improvomenta  in  notation.  He  concludaa 
showing  how  to  ooqstrqot  aa  equation  wbich  shall  have  ^vea 
poaitive  roots:  which  form  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  eubssquant 
disooToriesof  Harriot  Op  this  he  observfa,  "Atque  hsM  elegans  et 
perpulcrn  speau|ationis  sylloge,  traotatql  alioqnin  efiEbso,  finem 
aliqnem  et  Corooida  tanden)  imponlto."  Or.  Button  miatianslatoa 
when  ('Hiafc.  Alg;  Traet*,'  vol  IL)  ha  oonelada*  Aram  tbeaa  worda  that 
Tieta  only  announces  tbo  theorem, "  *ad  fiw  thia  atnaga  raaaon,  that 
be  might  at  length  tiring  hia  wotlt  to  a  oooaloaiiRi.''  Saferthdasa^ 
Hntton'a  aocount  li  generally  a  very  good  on& 

(B.  H.)  Da  NwHtrofa  P(a<ittatm  pwanm  atqM  t^tetarum  ad 
txtgm%  retoltUione  traetatut.  This  work,  first  pnbliahed,  with  Vista's 
oonsent,  at  Paris  in  1600,  has  at  the  end  a  letter  (herein  before  refarred 
to)  from  Qhetddi  to  Viobaal  Coigne^  a  Belgian  matfaamatidan,  idio 
states  that  at  hia  earnest  entreaty  Vieta  bad  conasntad  to  aUow  th* 
work  to  be  published,  on  ooodition  that  h*  (Qhataldi)  would  take  the 
tronbla  of  editing  it.  This  Utter  mentiona  tiie  amran  books  of  die 
Setponta,  the  Barmmeon  Ctdatt,  to.  Th*  awMrose  txegiti$,  ae  th* 
method  herein  ezpkined  was  frequently  dsnomiaatad,  paased  thnngh 
the  hands  of  Harriot,  Ougbtrrd,  and  Wdlis,  with  some  improvements, 
bnt  was  so  prpUxt  and  required  so  mnob  calcnlation,  that  whra  Ifew 
top'a  method  appeared  it  gradaally  saak  ont  of  use.  The  Iste  Mr. 
Homer  of  Bath  reproduced  i^  with  a  *apital  improfemeat  in  th* 
mod*  of  makipRthesucceadveoomputatioQB,  which  will  establish  it 
permanently.  Recently,  Ur.  Thomas  Weddle  of  If  ewcutle,  author  of 
•A  liew  tp-  Vethod  of  eolvipg  ^umerioal  EquatitHW.'  baa  prodoosd 
th*  k)ndr*d  method  of  Spding  tiv  bigbast  deaomiaatioa  ^  tba  nut, 
aad  oorropUng  it  by  anoBesdva  nuibtpJtiwftoAi,  iaatesd  of  additiona  j 
a  method  wb^  baa  conddarMil*  advantfiges  when  the  degree  of  the 
eqnadoa  fs  high.  To  return  to  Viet* :  when  the  root  is  instiooal, 
and  any  given  degree  of  approximation  ia  required,  inetead  of  using 
fraction!,  tiie  equation  is  found  whose  roots  shall  be  tea,  or  a  handred, 
Ac,  times  the  root  of  the  given  eqaatioa.  which  roots  are  ihsa 
extnatad  tb*  method  wltbip  a  uait.  The  iatnidnotwa  of  anr 
aotaiti<v  &»  dodnwl  fraotiopa  had  not  taken  plane  at  tb*  tim*  w*  an 
apeakiag  of,  though  wa  ahftnld  not  be  joatifiad  *ia  drawing  this  ooa< 
dusioa  ffom  tbe  moe  foot  of  not  finding  it  naad  1^  Vista.  From  Ua 
*TOcatiooB  perhapa,  bat  njore  from  tiie  imperfect  modea  of  oommqai- 
cation  (for  there  were  then  no  acianUQc  assooiatims),  be  i^peass  not 
to  have  been  perfsotly  awaro  of  what  waa  going  oa  ia  other  psrta  of 
th*  BurthemKBcal  warid.  So  that  it  is  impoadU*  ta  aaj*  at  paaaan^ 
wbather  •oni*  of  Hn  tbingp  wUdi  w*  kaow  to  liav*  b**a  disoovaiBd 
beftve  hia  time,  auv  not  hw*  been,  a*  frr  as  h*  knew,  the  firuiia  of  hia 
own  iaveatigation.  "  He  negLeota  to  avail  himself  of  tha  aagatir* 
root*  of  Cardan'*  (but  this  howevsr  waa  dtatt,  oa  priadpl*^  and  from 
a  determined  refosd  of  «U  aymboUod  axtandon);  ^'tii*  namarical 
*f  ponenta  ot  Slifidina,  instead  of  whiob  b*  asa*  the  naaiaa  of  tha 
powan  timaadna;  or  th*  fiaoliooal  asponsaia  af  Starinps  t  or  tha 
oomnKidiou  wi^  of  foaftxiag  tha  oooffloiacit  bsbn  tba  qnanti^  j  anA 
snob  like  oiroitm*taaoB%  the  want  of  whisb  idsa*  hi*  alg*l»a  tha 
appssrance  ot  man  muidi  earlier  than  hi*  own.  (Batttm,  '  Traots,* 
i],  273.)  He  bad  howavmr  st*a  fli*  *xpoa*nta  of  8tetia8%  aad  tbe 
pieSzed  poeffldq^fii,  ti»  Tw  Bofnum'i  prablffiB,  aa  lifiB  bf  himd^ 
oentaiaa  betb.  . 
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(B.  IL)  ^KtionMm  OeomtMeanm  Oaaontea  Seenato  ind  Atpplt- 
BlciifMin  Geimetria.  Ttio  seoood  ctf  theaa  works  wm  fint  pabliBhed 
at  Toun  in  169S.  The  former  of  tbeBe  treatiMs  is  a  collection  of 
probloma  in  common  geom«tr7,  iatcnded  to  ftdlitata  the  etdntion  of 
probleiDB  of  the  seoood  degree.  The  aeeond  treatise  Msmnee  the 
ooDiboetlnt  of  the  otnuduM  of  Nioomedee;  the  finding  of  two  meut 
proportioneb,  the  ttiMotion  of  an  angle,  the  inioription  <tf  e  regular 
heptegOB  io  e  oirole^  and  the  eolutioo  of  the  irredadble  ease  of  eulno 
eqnatiooB  are  made  to  follow.  The  laat  of  theee  ie  oontained  in  the 
fdloiriog  proposition: — "If  there  be  two  imaceles  trianglea, having 
the  equiJ  sides  of  one  eqtial  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the  equal 
angles  of  the  seoond  triple  of  tiiose  <3i  the  first,  the  eobe  of  the  base 
of  the  fint  diminished  \y  three  times  the  paraOelopiped  under 
the  base  of  the  fiiat,  and  the  sqaare  of  the  oommcm  atd^  u  eqnal  to 
the  paralletopiped  under  the  base  of  the  second  and  the  square  of  the 
oommon  aide." 

PieudonKtoldbvm.  The  term  neti^abwn  was  applied  to  any  prooees 
bj  whieh  two  mean  proportionals  oould  be  found  between  two  giTen 
straight  lines.  By  PseKOo-mesolsbam  Yieta  means  a  process  which, 
thooffh  not  H*wti'>g  itsslf  to  Bndideaii  gaometCTj  nercrthdisss  is 
•Aetrn  on  its  oni  suppoaitionL  A  ehord  of  a  (drde  oats  a  diameter, 
and  a  perpendicular  fivm  one  extremity  of  the  chord  oats  the 
diameter  prodaoed,  so  that  the  part  produced  is  eqoal  to  the  chtvd. 
This  bring  the  oane,  the  aegmeote  of  the  chord  are  mean  proportionals 
between  those  of  the  diameter.  When  Vieta  has  finished  his 
pseudo^latioa  (merely  nngeooietrical),  he  then  is  ambitious  of  showing 
how  well  he  eta  reason  falsely,  and  aods  with  a  pmule-theorema 
(meaning  one  whltdi  is  avowedly  mitrue,  and  given  to  be  afterwards 
ezposttd).  Now,  if  a  man  will  write  a  pseudo-method,  whioh  he 
himself  defines  to  mean  no  more  than  unallowed  by  Euclid,  and 
makee  his  treatise  to  end  in  nothing  but  a  pieudo-theorema  (intended 
to  be  &lie),  not  even  the  closeat  examination  will  prevent  ever?  one 
from  nippoBing  that  hia  pseudo>theorema  is  the  jtni*  aiqtte  corona  of 
hisnseudo-method. 

(R.  M.,  in  whieh  it  la  called  Aiuilytica  AnfftUwiim  jGtMfimim  i»  fret 
parMt  difirilnUa),  Ad  AngtUarei  Seetiona  Theoremata  KotfoAun^pa. 
This  is  really  Alexander  Anderson's  publication.  Tieta  sent  him  the 
theorems,  he  found  out  the  demonstratioiu,  and  published  them,  in 
1616,  at  Paris,  with  a  dedication  to  Cfaaries,  piinoe  of  Wales.  Among 
maoy  trigonometrical  theorems  ue  here  given  some  of  the  <dase  of 
whidi  wo  shall  present^  spaak  with  respeet  to  Van  Boomen's  problem. 
The  cbord  of  an  arc  being  given,  the  chorda  of  fta  moltiplM  and  (tf 
their  supplements  are  fonnd. 

Ad  Problema  qvod  omnibvt  mathematicii  totwa  orbit  eotutmendtim 
propo»uit  AdrioMU  Jiomanvs  Setpotuum.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Vieta  first  saw  this  problem  have  been  already  stated  from 
Tsllemant.  It  amounts  to  this :  given  the  chord  of  an  aro,  to 
express  algdoaioally  the  chord  of  the  45th  part  of  that  are ;  but  it  is 
given  in  the  finm  of  a  [apposed  equstloa  of  the  iStii  d^ree.  If 
\'ieta  sat  down  Kt  a  window  and  sol^d  several  oases  while  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Belgian  ambassador  were  talking  in  the  room,  It  most  have 
been  because  he  waa  then  in  full  poaseasion  of  his  theory  of  angular 
sections,  and  saw  at  once  that  Van  Roomen'a  problem  was  a  partiflolar 
oaee  of  it.  Bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  ^at  the  latter  must  iJso  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  same  or  of  oases  of  it.  This  answer  of  Vieta 
is  a  full  one,  and  appeata  to  have  been  drawn  up  delibemtely :  he 
gives  the  complete  reduetton  of  the  problem,  wita  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  mnst  have  supposed  to  be  fim,  but  of  a  very  ponderous  and 
sober  charaoter.  He  ends  by  proposing,  in  his  turn,  a  problem,  evi- 
doQtly  diiooted  at  Van  Boomen,  and  by  way  of  hit  at  his  fearful 
equation  and  enormous  ooeffleients,  he  saya,  "  Porro  ad  exeroendum 
nou  orutdandum  studioeoram  ingeoia,  problema  hojoB  modi  con- 
strnsndum  subjicio."  The  problem  is  one  of  ApoUtmius,  of  whioh  Uie 
solution  had  been  lost, — Given  three  oiroles,  to  find  a  ftmrth  touching 
them  all. 

ApoUottiut  Qallut,  wu  exnucUaia  ApoBowU  Pergai  Ttpl  inoA&v 
QmmtMa,  first  published  by  Vieta  at  Fkris,  in  1600,  and  addretsed  to 
Van  Boomen.  It  has,  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  epistl^  anonymously 
addressed  (perhaps  bj  Van  Boomen  himself)  tpayKim^  0^4Tp,  whiut 
is  a  presnmption  that  the  true  pronunciation  is  Vieta.  Van  Boomen,  as 
appears  by  the  introduotion,  solved  the  preceding  problem  by  the 
help  of  the  hyperbola,  on  whioh  Vieta  rallies  him  in  hii  manner,  and 
proceeds  to  a  gaometiloal  aolntion.  He  then  gives  seometrioal  scla- 
tions  of  some  problems  wUoh  RegiomoBtanus  had  solved  algebraically, 
but  profiMssd  himsslf  nnable  to  solve  geometrically.  He  oalla  him* 
self  ApoUonias  Oalhis,  and  Van  Boomen,  Aptdlonlus  Belga ;  and  from 
that  tune  it  became  a  fiuhion  for  those  who  had  dcme  anything  after 
the  manner  of  a  particular  Greek,  to  adopt  the  name  of  that  flmnk, 
with  an  adjective  of  oountry  annexed.  Thus  Saell,  aft«f  U*  meaaure 
of  tiie  earth,  called  himsdf  Brstosthenes  Batavus. 

Vorionm  d«  SAtu  Matitmatidi  Betpontorwm  It&er  ottatm.  TUb 
hook,  first  published  at  Toan  in  159S,  ia  preceded  by  an  epistle  from 
Pet  Da^,  wboerer  he  may  b^  which  expluns  why  it. appeared.  It 
seems  (at  least  it  ia  ao  asssrted)  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  great 
exoitemeot  at  Toars,  not  only  among  the  educated,  but  even  down  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  about  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, -the  prolh 
ism  of  two  mean  pn^ortional^  Ac;  and  Feb  Sa^  who  had  seen 
mrtig  and  kanr  tbak  h«  had  a  book  on  tiie  aal^eot  lying  by  him. 


Bolicited  and  procured  its  pnblioation.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
first  seven  books,  which,  if  tiiey  were  ever  written,  are  lost.  This 
book  oontains  the  history  of,  and  remarks  on,  the  method  of  finding 
two  mean  proportionids,  various  modes  of  applying  meohanical  eorres 
to  the  quadrature  of  tiie  circle,  approximate  eolntltns  of  tiie  same 
problem,  and  a  ooUection  of  fonnulss  for  the  eolation  of  tzianglea, 
with  a  short  oh^[>ter  on  tiie  calendar. 

Munipien  advertut  Nova  Osdometriea'  This  waa  a  refutation  of 
Joseph  Soaliger'a  asserted  quadratore  of  the  circle,  though  the  name 
of  Soaliger  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  This  eminent  scholar  was  exoeed* 
ingly  angry,  and  attacked  ^eta  witii  much  btttemeas.  Bnt  he 
^terwards,  aocording  to  De  Thoo,  dianged  his  tone,  admitted  his 
error,  and  did  justioe  to  his  opponent.  Vieta  himself  had  a  high 
respect  for  Scaliger,  as  mi^t  be  inferred  from  his  suppreesion  of  the 
name.  If  Isaac  Casanbon  is  to  be  trusted,  he  thought  most  highly 
even  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  Scaliger.  In  one  of  Casanbon  a 
letton  to  De  Thou  (p.  307  of  the  oollaotion),  he  aays,  that  on  one 
oocanon  he  and  a  friend  paid  a  vint  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Sealiger'a  name 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vieta  ssid,  **I  have  so  great  an  admiration 
of  that  astounding  genius,  that  I  should  think  he  alone  perfeetly 
understands  all  mathematics  writers,  partienlarly  those  of  the  Greeks." 
And  he  added,  that  he  thought  more  highly  of  Scaliger  whMi  mong 
than  of  many  others  when  right 

BOaMo  Otda^darn  vert  Oregoriani  (Paris,  1600) ;  Eatendarivm  Ort- 
goriantm  ptrpeinuta,  and  Adverttu  Chriitopkonm  davUtm  JSxpoHu- 
latio  (PariSy  1602).  We  have  aaid  enough  of  these  unfortunate  waA» 
in  the  preoeding  psrt  of  tills  article,  lite  expoitalaticm  is  preoeded 
by  Greek  vevsea  addressed  to  Clavius. 

All  the  preoeding  works  are  contained,  la  the  order  in  irtiich  we 
have  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition  of  Vieta's  works,  edited 
by  Schooton,  and  printed  by  the  Elzeviis  at  Leyden  in  1648.  It 
seems  that  Vieta's  papsrs  had  eitiier  been  almost  entirdy  destroyed  or 
else  exhausted;  for  though  the  Elasvirs,  in  1640,  advertised  their 
intention  ofprinting  such  an  edition  (in  the  first  number  of  ibo 
'  Catalogue  tfmrersalia,*  an  annual  book-list^  printed  at  Amsterdam), 
reqnestmg  those  who  had  anything  unpuUwied  of  Vieta's  to  com- 
municate it^  and  giving  the  names  (without  dates,  unfortunately)  of  all 
tiiat  had  been  published,  yet  they  could  not  print,  six  years  alter  this 
advertisement,  one  single  treatise  which  did  not  appear  in  their  own 
adrertisement  as  already  known.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of  two  other 
woiks,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  whioh  ara  not  in  Bohootan'a 
oolleotim. 

ffarmottioon  CcdeiU. — This  wwk  har  only  been  reoovered  in  our 
own  day.  Sohooten'a  reason  for  not  giving  it  was,  that  he  oould  only 
find  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate  copy  to  print  from ;  but  ha  aays 
that  he  had  reason  to  auppose  he  should  obt^  a  more  complete  copy, 
which  he  promised  to  pubUsh  with  other  writings  of  Vieta  :  no  suoh 
work  ever  was  produced.  The  very  year  befine  this  [oefaoe  of 
SohooUn  appeared,  BouiUand,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  *  Astro nomia 
Fhilolaica*  (1645),  says  that  Peter  Dnpois  (Peteus  Pnteanus)  had  lent 
tiie  manuscript  to  Mereenne,  and  that  some  borrower,  or  more  pro* 
fessed  thief  (but  which  is  not  said),  had  obtained  it  from  Mersenne, 
and  had  never  returned  it  Some  particular  perami  ia  evidentiy 
pointed  at;  Bonillaud  saya  this  borrower  would  neither  restore  it  nor 
a  oopy  of  it^  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  pabUA  it  as  his  own. 
Bouillaud  waa  a  good  authority  in  this  matter:  he  was  known  to  De 
Thou,  Sohooten,  £a,  and  Peter  Dupuis  was  one  <^  his  ooUeaguea  in 
the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  De  Tiiou'a  lltwary,  and  perhaps,  if 
the  story  be  true,  got  the  manuscript  out  of  Uiat  library  to  lend  it  to 
Herseone.  This  kitxj  has  been  repeated  in  many  Bn^ish  writers  on 
this  subject,  from  Sherburne  down  to  Button,  and  always  in  the  same 
words.  Smm  inqoiiiea  iritich  the  writer  of  tiiis  artiue  made  some 
years  ago  at  Tuna  through  a  most  coan>etent  inveetigator,  ended  in 
the  assurance  that  it  waa  tn  BoviUawM  hamdmriting  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Faris,  that  ha  (Bouillaud)  had  himself  lent  the  manuscript 
to  Coamo  de'  Medici  of  Tuscany,  which  most  have  been  after  it  was 
recovered  from  Hersenne's  honest  friend,  and  of  course  after  the  pnbli- 
oation  of  the  'Astronomia  PhUolaifla.'  Lately  M.  Libri  ('  Hist  dea  ScL 
Hath,  en  Italic,'  voL  iv.  ^  22)  announces  that  there  is  an  imperfect 
manuscript  in  the  Boyd  Library  at  Paris^  and  that  the  original  njann* 
script  <mF  Vieta  (and  an  old  copy,  whioh  however  is  mlslsid)  is  in  the 
Magliabecohian  library  at  Florence  (which  confirms  the  last  statement 
of  Bouillaad).  He  g^vea  a  short  aeoount  oi  the  omtento  of  the  Paris 
mamisoript,  whidk  eontidoa  mrioaa  modlfioatims  of  Ptolemy's  theory, 
and  lofftdentpKKtf  that  Vieta  well  knew  both  tiie  writings  of  Coper* 
nieas  sod  Ty<wo  Brah&  Of  the  former  be  says  that  the  ezcellenoe  of 
his  system,  if  any,  is  destrcmd  by  the  badneas  of  tiie  geometry  by 
which  it  is  explained ;  and  aL  Lilni  states  that  he  avows  hta  oppo* 
aitioo  to  the  heliooeDttic  system  still  more  plainly  in  other  plaoea 
There  is  one  oonjeoture  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention :  we  have 
seen  bow  impemot  ii  tho  ovidenoe  for  attributing  to  AroLLOHins  the 
iq^on  afterwards  maintained  by  Copernicus;  Vieta  asserts  tliat  tiiis 
opinion  was  called  Apollonian,  not  because  Apollonius  promulgated 
it,  bnt  beoausa  the  sun  (Apollo)  is  in  the  centre  of  the  syirtwm. 

It  was  said  that  the  'Harmonioim  Ooaleste'  was  to  be  published, 
but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

apod  Johsnnwm  Motl^a,  9lo^  IB^^i.^wJ^f^  xSP^Sf&'^iL^'''^ 
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thlo-pAgA,  *TnndMia.  Vlatoi  univemlium  loipeotionum  ad  Canonem 
Uathematioam  liber  wngularia,  Lutein,'  tee.,  m  before. 

Tiiu  same  book,  from  the  Bame  types,  ia  alao  found  ■miih  another 
title-page,  bb  follows : — '  FrancUci  Yietfei  opera  m&thematica,  in  qui- 
bus  tractatur  cason  mathematious,  aeu  ad  triangula :  item  (>oonion, 
&c  &a  Londioi,  apnd  graacboom  Boafiar/  1589  (bat  though 
Iwaiing  tiie  imprint  hooAou,  it  ia  evidaDtly  printed  on  the  Continent). 

The  iama  book,  again  from  the  eame  typea,  is  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  with  a  third  title-pag^  aa  followa : — '  iVan.  Tieteei  Libellorum 
SuppUcum  in  Bcgis  magistri,  inaignia  qua  Mathematioi,  raria  opera 
maihematioa:  in  qutbus  tiaotatur  Canon  Mathematicua,  sen  ad  tnan- 
gola;  item  CanonioD,  Ao.,  Fariaiia,  apud  Bartholomsum  Uaateum,' 
Ico.,  1609. 

^at  the  Koond  and  third  an  raal^  the  aame  bode  aa  kha  firat, 

with  a  new  title-page,  ws  have  aaoertamed  hj  carefully  comparing 
Tarioua  worda  whi<£  ara  miupelt,  and  letten  and  lines  which  are 
broken,  in  all  three;  also  by  the  fact  that  the  aecood  title-page, 
'  Franci^oi  Vietsei,'  &&,  in  the  aame,  date  and  all,  in  the  eacond.  In 
the  third  the  second  title-page  is  taken  out,  and  Mettayer'a  addreaa  ia 
printed  after  the  fint  Tnia  book  waa^  from  ita  extreme  aearoonoas,  a 
bibliographioal  ourioai^:  we  have  aean  five  oopiea,  three  with  the  first 
title-page,  one  with  the  seoond,  ami  one  with  the  third:  in  two  of  the 
first  three,  some  figurea  whicdi  are  not  found  in  tiie  third  have  been 
stamped  in  after  printing;  and  the  same  stamping  ia  apparent  both  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  canon  mathematicui  ia  the  first  table  in 
which  sinea  and  ooaiaee,  tangents  and  ootongenta,  secants  and  ooseeaDts, 
are  eonqdetely  given;  they  are  arranged  in  the  modem  form,  in  wbidi 
eaoh  number  entered  has  a  doable  appellation.  But  the  notation  of 
decimal  fraclioos  not  b«ag  indented,  the  mode  of  deaoription  ia  as 
follows : — to  give  the  aine  and  coaine  of  24'  2%  Tiata  states  that,  the 
hypothenuaa  being  100,000,  the  perpendicular  and  base  are  40,727  and 
91,330  9 ;  and  in  a  similar  way  for  the  others :  and  here  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  ooeinea  Vieta  doea  oae  a  species  of  decimal  notation, 
leaving  a  Uan^  apace  instead  of  using  a  decimal  point;  for,  to  an 
hypothenma  100.000,  the  baaetoaaan^e  of  21"  2'  is  what  we  should 
now  write  91,830-9.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  rational- 
aided  right-angled  triaogleB,  which  form  a  t^onometrical  canon,  but 
not  ascending  l^  equu  angles.  The  work  ooncludea  with  a  oopioua 
collection  of  trigonometrical  formuln  and  T&rlons  numerical  calcula- 
tiona,  for  mention  of  whioh  see  Hutton'a '  History  of  Trigonometrical 
Tablef.*  jsrefixed  to  hia  logaritbnui,  uid  inserted  in  his  tracts.  A  short 
pre&ce  Hettayer,  prefixed  to  the '  Unirersalium  laspectionam/ 
states  that  Vieta  found  great  difficulties  in  getting  tables  printed  at  all, 
end  alao  that  plagiariata  had  printed  and  sold  something  of  the  kind, 
but  what  ia  not  atated.  Vieta  himself  (SohooteOt  p.  928)  ealls  tbia 
hook  inf  inciter  tdUm,  Ud  hopaa  that  •  aeoond  editimi  will  be  of  better 
aathoritj. 

Having  BOW  gSrei^  we  belien^  M  oomplete  an  aeoountof  Vieta  aa 
eidsting  materws  can  fhrnish,  In  oonaidetation  of  the  very  meagre 
nuumer  in  whieh  his  bic^phy  is  ofually  treated  (the  article  in  Oie 
'Biographie  Cniverselle'  is  very  poor,  oonsidering  that  the  work  is 
French,  and  Vieta  the  greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century),  we  may  spei^  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writings.  Vieta 
-is  a  name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  we  hare  not  dwelt  on  several 
points  which  would  have  made  a  character  for  a  lesa  person,  such  aa 
his  completion  of  the  cases  of  aolution  of  ri^t-aogled  spherical 
triangles,  his  exinreaaions  for  the  approximatB  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
his  arithmetical  ftstensioQS  of  the  same  approximation,  and  so  on. 
The  two  great  pedestals  on  whioh  his  fame  rests,  are  his  improvements 
in  the  form  of  algebra,  whioh  he  first  made  to  be  a  purely  symbolical 
science,  and  showed  to  be  capable  of  wide  and  easy  application  m 
ortUnary  hamdi;  hia  application  of  his  new  algebra  to  the  extension  of 
trig^ometry,  in  whioh  fas  flnt  discovered  the  important  relations  of 
multiple  anglea;  and  his  extension  of  the  ancient  rules  for  division 
and  extraction  of  the  square  and  oube  roota  to  the  txegtiio  process 
for  the  solution  of  all  equations,  whioh,  with  Mr.  Homer's  new  mode 
of  conducting  the  calculation,  is  becoming  didly  of  more  importance. 
He  did  not,  as  some  of  the  French  say,  lay  down  the  view  of  eqna- 
tiona  which  was  afterwards  done  by  Harriot;  but  he  gave  strong 
auggeatioDs  towards  it,  stronger  suggestions  tiian  the  Italian  algebiusts 
had  furnished  him  with  for  hia  own  new  algebra :  it  is  Harriot's  praise 
that  he  saw  how  to  go  on  from  where  Vieta  had  stopped,  as  it  ia  that 
of  Vieta  to  have  proosedad  from  the  pcnnt  at  which  Cardan  had 
atop  pad.  Kdiher  did  he,  as  some  of  the  French  again  say  (but  not 
ftoui  national  feeling  in  ilids  inatanee),  first  apply  algebra  to  geometry; 
for  if  by  the  application  of  algebra  be  meant  the  method  of  oo-ordin- 
ate^thatappUntiou  la  wholly  due  to  Dea  Carte%  assisted,  no  doubly 
by  Uio  power  which  Vieta  conferred  on  algebra.  But  if  nothing  more 
be  meant  than  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  help  of  alge- 
bn^eal  ^ymbola  and  methoda,  many  have  cLums  before  Vieta ;  for 
instance,  Begiomaitanua,  Cardan,  and  BmnballL  Kay,  Vieta  himself 
pobta  oat  that  B^tiomontanoa  had  sdved  problemB  algetodcally 
which  he  complained  of  not  bebg  afterwards  able  to  do  geometrically; 
and  Vieta  himself  supplies  the  geometrical  verification  of  Keglomou- 
tanus's  algebraical  solutions.  21'either  did  be,  aa  some  of  the  French 
again  say,  show  how  to  form  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  a 
binomial :  he  saw,  no  doubt,  the  connection  of  them  vriu  tiu  series, 
1,  2,  8,  Aft,  1,  8,  6,  Aa,  1(  i,  10,  fto.,  as  Tartaglia  had  dene  befon 
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him ;  but  he  did  not  show  how  to  form  them  by  any  algebraical  law, 
aa  Kewton  afterwarda  did.  If  a  Persian  or  an  Hindoo,  inatmcted 
in  the  modem  European  algebra,  were  to  ask,  "  Who,  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual men,  made  the  step  which  most  distinctiy  marks  the  separation 
of  the  acienoa  whioh  you  now  return  to  us  from  that  which  we 
delivered  to  you  1^  tiw  faanda  of  Mohammed  Ben  Mo^t"  tbe 
answer  must  be — Vieta. 

The  earliest  history  of  algebra  is  that  cootaiaed  in  the  mixed 
treatise  of  WaUU  (In  Bnglish,  1685;  in  Utin,  1693).  Wallis  had  a 
partiality  for  Harriot,  wmch  not  only  blinded  him  to  much  of  the 
merit  of  Vieta,  but  furnished  him  witib  speotaolea  by  whioh  he  oould 
aee  most  of  the  diecoveries  of  the  latter  only  in  the  writings  of  the 
fomier.  Hontucla  has  fiiriy  and  propwly  exposed  this  tendenoy; 
bnt  that  he  may  be  disqualified  to  throw  a  stone  at  Wallii^  h^  in  hia 
turn,  gravely  and  seriously  declares  that  he  cannot  see  the  merit  of 
the  invention  of  aa,  aaa,  &cl,  to  repreeeat  the  powers  of  a,  instead  of 
Vieta's  mode.  Montuola  is  not  altogether  fair  to  the  Italian  alge* 
braists  who  preceded  Vieta,  as  to  whioh  he  haa  been  aeverely  criticised 
by  Coasali,  and  also  by  M.  Libri.  Bat  these  Italiaa  historiana  have 
a  oorreaponding  fault:  thm  make  a  pidnfnl  endsKVoor  to  show  that 
the  peculiar  diacoverjaa  of  Vieta  ara  to  be  found  In  Uie  vrriUngs  of 
their  own  illustrious  oonntoymen,  and  particularly  of  Cardan.  Crasali 
will  even  have  it  that  Cardan  has  even  aomethiag  equivalent  to,  or 
very  nearly  approaching  to,  I>ea  Cartes'a  theorem  on  the  roots  of 
equations;  and  constantiy  endeavours  to  show  that  Cardan  might, 
oould,  would,  or  should,  or  ought  to  have  bad  something  whitdi  he  just 
stops  short  of  mjinK  Cardan  aetiud^  had.  He  wants  to  make  hia 
oountryman  a  seboof  of  oonatmotive  diseovarers;  if  Cardan  had  only 
carried  the  oontenta  of  page  x  farther  than  he  did,  and  seen  some* 
thing  at  page  y  which  he  did  not  see,  then  he  would  have  been  able 
at  page  z  to  do  something  which  be  did  not  do,  but  which  Vieta  did 
do.   H.  Libri  atarts  more  fairly :  "  In  France,"  he  Dbserves  (voL  iv., 

LI),  "  Vieta  rosde  algebra  approaoh  nearer  to  perreotion,  and,  per- 
ps^  caused  the  labours  of  nia  predeoe«eora  to  fall  into  too  mneh 
negleot."  This  is  perfectly  trae,  siod  mlitht  have  been  more  positively 
expressed ;  but  a  little  further  on  we  fiod  (p.  7),  "  In  truut  his  nii- 
coveries  seem  to  be  not  comparable  to  thoM  of  Ferro  or  Ferrari." 
This  is  truly  strange ;  for  in  the  next  sentence  we  find  he  "was  an 
eminently  philosophical  mind,  and  ia  more  to  be  admired  for  bia 
methods  than  fea  the  results  which  ha  obtained  from  tht^m."  Can  it 
seriously  be  IL  Libri's  opinion  that  the  inventor  of  an  isolated  result 
is  to  be  placed  above  one  who  increases  the  power  of  the  human  race 
over  every  branch  of  aoienoe  1  and  is  it  not  the  surest  test  of  the 
greatness  of  a  discovery,  that  it  is  a  method,  not  a  result,  and  that 
the  power  which  it  givea  to  others  makes  snooeeding  reaulte  obtuued 
from  it  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  inventor  himself  T  If  ever 
it  has  been  trae  that  coming  eventa  have  thrown  their  shadows  before, 
it  has  bera  in  the  progress  of  the  mathematics :  It  never  baa  happraied, 
in  the  case  of  any  great  disoovety,  that  it  was  made  upm  Q^te  a  clear 
field.  No  one  can  read  the  histo^  of  science  without  finding  that 
there  was  always,  in  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  promulgation 
of  any  new  method,  a  oonstant  tendency  towards  the  invention  at  that 
method,  a  series  of  efForte  the  results  of  which  have  speedily  merged  in 
thoee  of  the  man  for  whom  the  discovery  was  teaerved.  This  leaves  the 
relative  merit  of  inveetigatora  unaltered ;  if  it  deprea  Vieta,  it  also  da- 
preasea  Tartaglia  and  Cwdan.  To  us  it  raiaea  all  three ;  for  it  points 
out  that  they  have  severally  snooeeded  where  their  predecessors  have 
failed,  and  relieves  them  from  the  oonsequenoea  of  the  supposition  that 
it  was  merely  their  good  fortune  whhdtled  their  thoughteto  that  which 
another  might  as  easily  have  attained  If  bis  thoughts  had  been  turned 
towards  the  subject.  If  sometimes  too  much  Qallidsm  shows  ita^, 
by  way  of  exeeption,  ia  the  admirable  history  of  Montuola,  it  is  not 
half  so  ofienaive  aa  tiie  oonatant  and  always  reeorring  natiomdi^  of 
the  Italian  historians,  which  renders  it  neceaeary  to  watoh  them  ao 
dosely,  that  the  end  of  it  will  be  a  general  oonviotion  that  th^  are  not 
to  be  nfely  read  at  all,  without  the  original  aathoritiea  at  hand,  on 
any  mattn  in  whioh  daima  of  ooantiy  oan  enter.  H.  Libri,  In  finding 
out,  and  with  perfect  ourreotnees,thatCataldt  osed  oontinued  AracUona 
before  Bronnker,  and  infinite  series  (or  at  least  an  infinite  series)  before 
Wallia,  and  in  making  a  very  just  remark  on  the  interest  with  whioh 
the  first  dawnin^B  of  the  dootrine  of  infinites  ahoold  be  regarded, 
forgeta  that  Vieta  had  preceded  Cataldi,  to  the  extent  of  using  a 
combination  of  tiie  infinite  prodoot  and  seiiea  united.  It  would  be 
diffloalt,  we  think,  to  produce  aa  eatliar  germ  of  the  dootrine  jast 
alladed  to  than  ia  seen  in  the  odebrated  expxeadon  given  by  VieU 
for  the  quadrature  of  a  drde,  which  we  should  now  expreea  thus 

-/(a*  -/a).  V'{a+  ^o)}  Ac. 

where  a  means  half  a  unit.   ('Beap.  Math./  Sehooten,  p.  400.) 

Botii  Vieta  and  Coasali  endeavoor  to  show  that  the  Italian  nlge> 
Iwalrts  used  lettera  for  quantitiaa,  both  known  and  nnknown.  So  they 
did,  no  doubt,  and  ao  did  Eadid,  and  so  (aooording  to  U.  Libri  him- 
self) did  Aristotle.  But  who  combined  the  use  of  lettera  with  that  of 
symbols  of  operation  ao  as  to  produce  slgebrucal  formalaa,  and  to  nve 
to  the  operations  of  algebra  that  technical  character  which  makea 
them  reaembU  the  opemtions  <^  arithmetiol  One4ook  at  any  page 
of  the  It.^  dsebrdstswiU  diowt^  d^b^^t«r^^ 
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aod  that  of  Yieta  better  than  any  deseription.  Accordingly,  both 
Cosaali  and  Libri  state  the  aiHrted  retemblanCFt  without  epeciflo 
cdtatioii.  Whan  viU  the  writer  who  asserts  that  Cardan  waa  anbatan- 
tdally  in  poaaesaion  of  Tieta'a  algebra,  attempt  to  sabatantiate  hia 
uaertion  by  patting  ao  mluoh  aa  half  »  page  of  the  former  aide  by  aide 
iHth  one  of  Uie  Utter  t 

TIQA  OANITA,  the  name  of  the  prinoipal  Hindoo  work  on  Algebra 
which  remaisB.  In  onr  notice  of  DiopHAimis,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  we  referred  to  the  head  Viga  Oanita  the  oonalderation 
of  the  qneatloa  whether  the  method  of  analysis  whioh  bears  bis  name, 
bat  of  wbi^  H  is  imposnble  to  aoppoae  he  waa  the  inventor,  waa 
borrowed  from  certahi  Greek  preaece—oi^  or  whether  he  derived 
Hie  original  BoggeiiHon  from  India.  Wa  have  alao  referred  to  thia 
article  all  matters  i^bich  Telate  to  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical 
science  of  the  Hmdoos,  beiisuse  there  is  not  enoagh  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  or  the  writers,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  distribute  what  we 
bave  to  say  nnddr  heada  in  a  work  like  the  present.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  matters  which  is  neoeasary  to 
form  the  most  poritive  judgment  upon  the  controversy;  bat  it  U  of 
more  oonae^nenoe  to  oar  readers  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
quratiua  has  been  discuased,  than  to  be  put  in  pmaeasEon  of  any  new 
Btatementii  of  opinion;  and  it  is  of  some  fmportanoe  that  those  who 
may  hereafter  writ*  on  ti>«  snbieo^  ihonld  see  that  a  diapoaition  to 
Fuiiport  ayBtem  !■  soon  pointed  ou^  area  in  ordinaiy  w«ks  of  le- 
fe  ranee. 

In  1687  Lft  Lonb^  retoming  from  Ua  Mnb»iy  to  Siua,  bronghfc 
home  what  an  called  the  Siamese  Tablet.  In  1750  Da  CSiamp,  ft 

missionary,  aent  home  another  set  of  tables,  from  Christnabonrsm  (the 
Eistnabatam  of  the  ordinary  mapst),  in  the  Camatio.  About  the 
■ame  time  Patouillet,  another  missionary,  sent  home  another  aet, 
sameleaa,  bat  supposed  to  answer  to  the  latitude  of  Naiaapur,  near 
Ifasnlipatam.  In  1769  the  astronomer  Le  Qeotil  brouftbt  with  him 
from  India,  where  he  bad  been  to  observe  ^e  tnmi^  &t  yraas^  the 
tabtea  of  Tirrdorsk  These  were  all  the  documents  of  Indian  astro* 
nomy  which  were  known  when  Bailly  published  his  history  of  tiiat 
subject.  The  professed  epochs  of  these  tables  are — Siamese^  a.d.  638 ; 
Cfaristnabouram,  A.D.1491;  STarsapur,  a.d.  1569;  Tirvalore,  B.a  3102, 
the  b^inning  of  the  Call  Yu^  or  fourth  great  age  of  the  Hindoos. 

Theae  tables,  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  by  D.  Caaalni  and 
Le  Gentil,  exidted  no  great  notice  till  they  impressed  the  active  inu^i- 
nation  of  Bailly  with  the  Idea  thst  the  epoch  of  the  Tirvalore  Tables 
was  that  at  whidi  they  wwe  aotoally  made^  and  that  consequently 
they  represent  actual  obsorvatioD  made  nearly  five  thousand  years 
ago.   Vfe  haVB  seen,  in  the  article  dted,  the  manner  in  which  he  rode 
this  singular  hobby,  and  how  he  even  ohaaged  it  at  last  for  one  still 
more  stnmge,  in  inventing  a  people  unknown  to  history  to  be  the 
original  piogt-nitora  of  all  aatronomioal  acienoe.   B&illy  bad  learned 
from  his  Indian  teachers  not  to  be  nice  sboat  a  fbw  thousand  yean ;  bul^ 
as  it  has  been  mercifully  said  ttiat  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  tempta- 1 
tion  to  which  a  man  haa  yielded,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  wbit^  he  may  possibly  have  resisted,  we  may  remember  that 
the  Hindoo  Calpa  waa  upwards  of  four  hundred  millions  of  years^  and 
that  Sailty,  when  at  bis  wildest,  never  aaked  for  more  than  eight  or 
nine  thousand.  His  latest  opponent,  Bentley,  who,  aa  we  shall  see,  had  . 
the  fame  surt  of  fault  as  himself,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  a  sort  of  ; 
eartifiodte  in  bis  own  favour  from  Maskelyne,  who  states  that,  to  hia  I 
knowledge,  Lalande  and  Laplace  considered  Bailly  as  a  superficial 
satronomer  and  an  indifferent  calculator.   But  Bailly  was  a  better  . 
calculator  than  Laplace,  and  a  better  astronomer  (m  the  aenae  in  , 
whioh  Laplace  was  an  astronomer)  than  Lalande,  I 

The  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy  found  favour  In  the  eyes  of 
Flayfair,  and  was  supported  by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Transaotione^* 
in  a  paper  which  is  reprinted  in  his  miacellaneoua  works.  It  waa 
opposed  by  Leslie,  who  regarded  everything  Indian  with  abhor- 
rence: bis  gnws  ignorance  and  reckless  assertions  were  exposed  by 
Colebrooke  CAlgebrSf'  Ao.  Introduction,  p.  Flayfaire  only  I 

sutbori^  was  Bailly ;  and  hia  paper  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
reiteration,  in  bis  own  elegant  manner,  of  the  main  points  of  Bailly's 
argument.  Sir  W.  Jones  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  antiquity ;  and,  [ 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  syBt«n  about  B.a  2000,  seems  to 
suppose  that  astronomical  knowledge  waa  nearly  of  as  old  a  date ;  hut 
he  does  not  enter  into  the  question  as  a  matiiematician.  We  next 
oome  to  ])elambre,a  mind  the  opposite  of  Bailly's  in  every  partioalar : 
be  waa  seduced  by  the  rrgulu  and  demonstrated  aystems  of  the ' 
Greeks  into  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  all  astronomy  which  deserves 
the  nMne  must  have  been  Qreeian.  Relying  upon  nothing  bat  ooq- 
temporvy  written  documents,  his  mode  of  meeting  every  oonjecture, 
however  probable.  Is  rimply  that  of  treating  it  as  conjecture.  It  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  of  system  is  as  strong  in  bim  as  in  Bailly,  the 
current  only  setting  in  a  diffitrent  direction ;  his  mods  of  aigoing 
equally  keeps  out  troth  aod  falsehood,  when  It  oomee  on  unwritten 
endence.  The  admissions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  bvour  of 
Indian  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are  evidentiy  wrung  trora  a  most 
unwilling  soul ;  and  not  content  with  overthrowing  most  oompletely 
the  premises  of  Bailly's  argument,  he  endeavours  to  iusiauate  that  aU 
the  astronomy  of  tiie  Eastern  world  eitiier  did  come  or  might  have 
come  fkom  iba  Qreeks  ;  In  bis  mind  the  lattw  Is  the  same  thing  as  the 
former.  Hash  of  the  matter  of  Oelamlse's  chapbm  ob  (he  subject  is 


drawn  from  the  writings  of  Davis  and  the  eariier  writings  of  Beotley. 
Colebrooke's  'Algebra,'  &o.  only  appeared  in  time  for  him  to  couaider 
it  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Histoir  of  Astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
did  not  see  Colebrooke's  work  :  the  account  of  it  la  the  'Edinburgh 
Beview'  vrss,  he  s^s,  better  for  his  object  (and  he  puts  it  in  Italics) 
than  the  woi^  itself,  on  aoeount  of  the  accompanying  remarks.  It  is 
the  only  Instance  that  we  osn  find  in  which  an  article  in  a  review 
serves  Delambre's  purpoee  batter  than  the  historical  documents  oa 
which  it  was  written. 

Since  the  time  of  Bailly,  three  Anglo-Indians  ]ia.n  written  on  the 
Bobjeot  of  Hindoo  science,  more  or  less  ocmtrovwaially :  Samuel  Davis, 
Heory  Tbomas  Colebrooke,  and  John  Beotley.  The  flnt  two  are  the 
only  writers  in  onr  list  who  seem  to  have  no  personal  wish  that  the 
astronomy  of  which  they  treat  should  have  any  particular  data.  Mr. 
Colebrodce  states  that  Mr.  Davia  waa  the  first  who  opened  to  the 
public  a  oorrect  view  of  the  astronomical  oomputationa  of  the  Hindoos. 
Mr.  Colebrooke  was  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  Sanskrit  seholais^  an 
indefotigable  Indian  antiquary,  and  more  than  well  informed  in  mathe- 
matics and  astoonomy.  His  aoeonnt  (tf  the  Hindoo  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, aa  pabUabed  m  hia '  Misoellaoeoas  Knaya,'  ia  by  ^  the  beat 
whidfi  exists ;  and  all  that  he  haa  written  on  their  sdenoe  is  done  in 
the  most  careful  and  conaoientious  spirit.  We  may  even  say  that  it  waa 
his  bias  to  allow  the  least  possible  weight  to  his  own  arcnments,  and 
the  greatest  to  all  that  could  make  for  hia  opponents.  For  inatanoe, 
when  he  faas  brought  the  time  of  Aryabhatta  (presently  mentioned) 
to  "some  ages  before  the  6th  eentnry,"  he  places  him  in  the  5ta 
century  A.O.,  and  requires  do  other  condoaion  to  be  granted.  But 
when  he  oomea  to  speak  of  Diopbontus  (of  whom,  the  earlier  be  wrote, 
the  more  likely  is  it  that  be  did  not  borrow  his  algebra  from  India), 
he  is  willing  that  It  should  be  **  confidently  affirmed*  that  be  oannot 
be  later  than  the  4th  century,  because  (such  are  bis  grounda)  Suidas 
states  that  Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary  on  some  Diophantiu,  most 
likely  the  writer  now  known  by  thst  name,  and  an  author  of  aneertain 
date  in  the  *  Anthologia '  wrote  an  epigram  apmi  him.  Throogfaout 
his  writings  tiiere  ia  thia  apparent  earaleesness  of  maUng  the  moat  ei 
hia  own  argument,  and  the  leaat  of  that  of  his  opponeDts,  to  an 
extent  which,  while  it  makes  as  fed  we  are  certainly  on  the  saA)  side 
In  following  him,  causes  as  to  regret  that  so  cautions  an  investigator 
diould  not  liave  given  us  his  limits  in  both  directions.  We  consider 
blm  by  br  the  sanat  guides  both  in  p<^t  ai  learning  and  Jodgmoa^ 
taking  the  fbrmer  from  the  general  report  of  Oriental  scholars ;  and 
accordingly  we  shall  represent  bim  as  to  dates  and  facts,  even  where 
Wfl  do  not  follow  him. 

,  Mr.  Beotley,  the  lost  named  of  the  three,  Is  the  BaUIy  of  those  who 
oppose  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy.  In  hia  earlier  writings, 
which  are  to  be  found  (aa  well  as  those  of  Davis  and  some  of  those  of 
Oolebroi^)  in  the  'Asiatic  Ressardtes,'  he  does  not  deserve  any  aooh 
epithet;  hia  optoion%  tiiow;h  strongs  are  accompanied  bytbeiirBnp> 
ports  moderately  stated.  His  paper  'On  the  Antiqnity  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta'  waa  published  in  1799  :  it  was  not  till  1823  that  be  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  his  '  Historical  View  of  the  Hiudoo  Astronomy,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  England  in  1826.  It  is  In  this  work  that  be 
has  surpassed  BaUIy  in  bis  own  line.  The  Hindoo  works  are  foi^geries 
by  the  doa<-n:  Bentley  knows  yiho  forged  them,  sad  why.  Tb» 
npboldeiB  of  Indian  antiquity  are  dupes,  or  worse ;  they  are  to  take 
the  stain  (see  his  preface)  ot  sapporang  all  the  horrid  abases  and 
impositions  of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  "  the  burcing  of  widows,  the 
destroying  of  infanta,  and  even"  (even  I)  "the  immolation  of  men." 
The^  conspire  to  overturn  the  Moaaio  account ;  and  they  Mlumniate 
tiie  juat  endeavours  of  those  who  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent  of  im> 
position.  It  ia  worth  wldlo  to  slate  an  instance  at  two  of  Mr.  Bentlay^ 
mode  of  proceeding  sa  soma  of  onr  readers  may  have  no  other  antao- 
rity  on  the  subject. 

Bfaascara,  the  author  of  the  Llliwati  and  Yiga  Guiita,  lived,  aocord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gives  bis  reasons,  in  the  12th  century.  A 
version  of  the  former,  by  one  Faid,  was  made,  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  in  1587.  It  does  not  plesse  Mr,  Bentley  that  it  should 
be  so.  and  he  oooordingly  informs  na  that  Bhasoara's  wmrk  was  pre- 
sented to  Akbar,  the  sirthor  being  then  slire;  bat  tiiat,  in  order  to 
give  a  false  antiqnity  to  the  work,  it  was  reinesented  as  that 
another  Bhaaoara,  who  lived  iBome  centurim  before.  Not  a  single  hint 
at  any  authority  is  given ;  it  is  a  simple  atatement,  as  of  the  author's 
own  knowledge;  asd  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  the  sams  kind, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  calls  in  different  places  "  absolute  faeta," 
"  demonstrated  facte,"  ft& 

Again,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a  treatise  which  he  tbond  in  his 
library,  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta.  This  la  one  of  Mr.  B«itley*a  mass  <^ 
forged  treatises ;  but  in  this  inatanoe  be  declares  be  knew  the  forger. 
A  native,  he  says,  o&bred  his  services  to  bim,  informed  him  that  his 
profesdon  was  '  book-msJdng,'  in  rather  an  odd  sense,  for  he  add  he 
could  forge  any  book  whatever.  This  native  was,  after  being  oon^ 
temptuoiuly  dismissed  by  Mr,  Bentley,  in  tiie  em^oyment  ot  Xn 
Colebrooke,  at  least  so  the  former  affirms ;  and  oo  this  nadve  be  flxca 
the  forgery,  aa  he  asserts  it  to  be,  of  the  Siddhanta^pfauta,  giving  us 
to  understand  that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could 
be  deodved  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  aa  a  reoent  forgery  laid  among  his 
papera  by  Ma  own  servant  And  he  makes  this  adrait  urtlTe  inter- 
polate other  books  of  Mr.  Colebrooke^  ao  that  the  latter,  ifi^ut,  had 
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•  mura&otoiy  of  f«lH6*d  liistoiT  on  hla  own  pmaSau,  from  wUoh  liii 
opponent  oould  destroy  the  guiuinnww  of  uiy  pMngo  he  pleued. 
Ur.  Bentley  does  not  tell  us  in  whai  langoage  he  ticked  with  thU 
naUve,  bni  we  etconsly  auipeot  thai  tbey  misuadentood  each  other. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  complete  abMioa  all  refareooe  to  aatho- 
rity,  the  oortuDty  of  all  the  ooaoloaioas  (for  tboie  to  nia^  aa  admifr' 
aido  of  any  degree  of  probability  leas  ttum  oertalnty),  and  Uie  temper 
of  tiw- writer,  who  aeea  nothii^  bat  folly  or  fraud  in  vwj  one  who 
diStrt  from  hiin»  we  afaoald  few  justified  in  suumiDg  that  Bentla;  is 
no  authority  whatsoeTU-  in  the  nwUar.  But  Colsbrooke  soewered  Mr. 
Benilay's  wnk,  in  the  '  Asistio  Journal'  for  March  1826;  and  though 
the  anawar  dosa  not  ooonpy  more  than  seTOo  pages  of  Uie  pariodiMl 
above  eltad,  U  seta  ia  amty  auoh  a  nomber  of  inoon^ituuMi,  as  wall 
aa  of  ilaipla  onsapported  awertioDi,  as  to  satitfy  ua  that  our  opioion 
of  Banttey  aa  derived  from  his  writings  was  a  ootreot  mm,  With 
respect  to  the  aiserted  forgery  of  the  *Bcahma  Sphota  Siddhanta,' 
Colebroc^  aaya  it  ia  "an  tdio  goeia,  untrua  in  w  its  partioolaia." 
But  he  tarns  the  taUaa  on  hia  opponent,  aa  follows : — "  Bentley  has 
laaaoned  on  a  treatise  in  hia  poatMaion,  which  he  «alb  the  Axja 
dhaot^  and  asserts  to  have  bean  written  by  Aiyabhatta,"  Cokibiooke 
s^  that  Bcne  bat  Bentley  had  ssan  this  won,  that  the  manasorlpt 
wae  not  fortheoming,  that  Bentley  biDiaelf  did  not  understand  Saoakril^ 
that  the  natives  about  him  well  knew  hia  notiooa,  and  that  he  was  as 
liLaly  aa  hia  friend  Colonel  Wilford  (who  from  hia  ignorance  of  Sanskrit 
had  bad  some  very  oarloua  impostures  palmed  npon  him)  to  have 
been  impoeed  apon.  Wiih  regard  to  his  own  manuscript  Colabrooke 
adTSrUto  tha&ot  of  itsb^twhh  tharsitof  hu  Onentsl  library) 
dsooeitad  at  the  IncUa  Hoaaa^  in  a  aitoatiou  aooeaaible  to  Saoaknt 
Bsholara.  And  with  respeot  to  Bentley'e  oel«brated  teat,  namely,  that 
tables  moat  have  bean  oonatmcted  at  the  time  when  thay  beat  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  heavena,  Colat>tooke  adverts  to  an  inatanoo  in 
which  Bentl^  himaelf  waa  oUiged  to  abandm  it^  because  it  would 
have  proved  tiiat  a  oartain  set  of  tablea,  whioh  now  eaist}  were 
written  fDortaen  hundred  years  Aoim.  But  as  ve  have  notUog  here 
to  do  wMt  Beotley,  exeept  to  give  snf&olent  reason  few  not  taking  aa 
an  aolhori^  a  writer  whose  name  is  veiy  well  known  (perhaps  better 
than  that  of  any  recent  writer)  in  oonneotim  with  our  BUbjeot,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the 'Aaiatie  Journal'  (Mareh,  1826,  vol.  xxL)  for 
farther  information. 

Tbm  writers  who  are  moet  cited  by  Hbdoo  aatrooonien  bear  the 
namea  of  VarahaKnibiia  and  Brahmegapta.   Tbe  astroDomera  at  UjeiD 

Slaoe  BaaHjaoDFTA.  at  aji.  628,  sim  Mr.  Colebro«^  from  hia  own 
eaoription  of  the  position  of  certain  atarn  with  respect  to  the  equinox 
thhika  he  lived  towsrda  tbe  end  of  the  6th  century.  His  work, 
flailed  the  Brahma  Sphnta  Biddhanta,  generally  rcfarred  to  under  the 
name  of  Brahma  Stddhanta*  whioh  appeata  to  be  a  oonection  of  a 
treatise  of  tbe  latter  name,  waa  found  in  an  imperfect  state  by  Mr. 
CMebrooke.  He  informs  as  that  it  eoosista  in  the  eompatation  of 
mean  motions  and  true  places  of  tbe  planets ;  solution  m  problems 
concerning  time,  tbe  points  of  the  horiaon,  and  the  poaition  w  idaoea; 
oaleoUtionof  lonsrandaolareolipsea;  riaiiig  and  setting  of  the  plonati ; 
poaition  of  tiie  noon's  oasps ;  obsMTstion  of  altitndea  ay  the  gnomon; 
oonjanetiona  of  planeta  with  each  other  and  with  stars ;  the  satrono* 
mindsiihace  and  Ita  clrdea;  the  oonrtntetioa  of  ainesj  thereotiflea- 
tion  of  the  apparent  planet  ^  framBsaan  notions ;  the  causa  of  lunar 
and  aolar  eenpass;  and  the  oonrtroetion  of  the  annillaiy  sph««  It 
alio  ffwrtafaw  algem  and  menaaration. 

Vnm  Ua  aatronomieal  deta  Colebrooke  infers  that  Yaraba- 
mBiu  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  6th  centaoy,  wbic^  to  also  the  date 
tasigned  to  him  by  the  astroaomora  at  Uj«n.  He  to  the  aathor  of  a 
■yatem  of  aitrology  (tnolndiog  astronomy),  wfaieh  he  declares  he  has 
compiled  from  eariier  writera.  There  to  anotiiw  Vahsra-mihirSk  whom 
the  seoM  axtrononwra  place  in  a,D.  200.  But  popular  traditiim  |daaea 
YaralM-mihhm  in  the  time  of  Tikramaditya  <n.a  66)^  and  namea^  aa 
hereafter  notioed,  eevwal  of  fato  eontemporariea.  No  hut<^cal 
avidenoe  tending  to  impeaoh  tbto  tradition  hia  yet  bean  put  forward, 
not  prominentiy  at  least. 

ABTABEATia,  known  to  the  Araba  under  the  name  of  Aijabahu,  to 
plaeed  by  CoMroolu,  after  much  dieensaion,  at  not  latw  than  ttie 
6th  eentuiy,  poaiibly  not  tor  from  the  firat.  He  wrote  both  on 
astronomy  and  algebra,  bat  none  4^  hto  writhiga  have  been  found, 
exe^  in  eitations. 

Authors  prior  to  or  ecmtemporary  with  the  last  named  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  even  dted;  such  are  Fkltoa»fataaar%and  othera; 
but  none  of  their  writings  are  praeerved. 

Bbaboau  AoHasTA,  the  author  of  the  LiUwati,  Tiga  Oanita, 
Siddbanta-siromani  {of  which  the  two  fmcmer  are  parts),  and  other 
woite,  to  very  oonfidentlj  plaeed  hy  CtMmokm  Ajh  1160. 

The  ealebrated  wofk  on  astKnomy,  the  Snrya-siddbanta,  to  of 
aneertain  date^  The  term  alddhsnta  means  a  ^stem  of  aatronomy, 
and  Burya  to  the  sob.  The  oldest  writings  mention  a  work  of  thia 
name,  and  the  Arabs  state  that  among  tbe  systems  of  astronomy  of 
the  Hindoos  there  to  one  osUed  Area  (or  solar).  The  tables  mentioned 
at  the  beittnninK  of  this  article  are  generally  adntitted  to  have  been 
aabatantially  t^en  from  the  Snrya-std^iants,  aa  it  now  extata^  or 
from  a  common  souroe ;  but  whether  tbe  work  wUeh  now  uiats  to 
ttwt  iriiidi  was  mcntiotted  by  the  ancient  writara  may  be  atranaly 
dovMed.  Bflotiej  0a  one  of  hto  cariy  papei^  before  ho  became  hto 


reader'a  ide anthori^)  has  dtooassed -the  question ;  and  amondngUuil 
the  age  of  a  table  to  meet  probably  that  at  which,  one  rwnlt  with 
another,  it  beat  repreaenta  uie  heavens,  has  deduced  the  year  a>d.  1000, 
or  tharMbouts,  for  the  sge  of  the  Suryaaiddhanta.  The  principle  to 
afsir  one;  and  Cotobrooke  at  one  time  aeknowledged  gr«at  foroe  in 
Bentl^y'a  aigoment.  But  it  to  notorioua  tlut  tbe  Hindoo  writcn  wore 
In  the  habit  of  oorracting  their  works  from  time  to  time,  without 
altering  their  names ;  so  that  it  to  very  possible  that  tiiere  may 
always  have  been  a  Surya-siddbanta,  from  tbe  earliest  times  of  Hindoc 
astronomy.  The  name  of  tbe  author,  acoordiug  to  Bentley,  to  Varaba- 
mihira ;  hut  Colebrooke  does  not  mention  any  author,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  and  certainly  dUpotes  Bentl^y's  sisertion,  wUoh  stoo  over- 
turns  itself,  thus :— Bsntl^a  method  (which  was  also  that  of  BeiUy 
and  Ftoyfair,  thong^  tbur  conehisioan  wan  veiy  diSsrent),  as  applied 
by  himaelf,  throws  the  tablea  of  Brahmegnpta  into  the  6th  oentary : 
now  Brahmegupta  mentions  Yaraba,  who  to  nevertiieless,  by  Bentiey'a 
own  coooluaion  from  anotbar  aouroe,  the  author  of  the  Suiya-aid- 
dfaaota  in  the  11th  caotury.  Perhaps  it  was  tbto  dilemma  whioh 
drove  ita  author  to  assert  forgacy  upon  forgety,  notU  he  had  set  all 
light 

It  thuB  anpaara  that  tiiere  to  ordinarily  good  eridenoe  for  a  ancoee* 
rion  of  writers  from  the  oouimeneement  of  tiie  Christian  era  up  to 
tbe  12th  century,  with  no  very  fcieat  idlowance  of  antiquity  to  those 
who  are  cited  by  the  earliest  writers  now  remaining.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  anppoaitioD  that  the  chain  of  authors 
went  baok  to  the  time  of  Alwunder  at  least,  fliooe  it  to  certain  that 
the  Brahminioal  ayscem  exuted  before  the  tioMof  that  conqueror. 
The  only  question  whioh  to  worth  ^\n^§ri^g  is,  whether  aoythug  waa 
received  from  the  Qreeks,  and  if  so,  wheUter  it  was  without  inters 
change,  and  enough  to  give  us  a  right  to  say  that  tbe  Qreeks  were  the 
primary  instructors  of  the  Hindoos.  If  not,  then  it  to  to  be  settied 
whether  the  Hindoos  were  tbe  original  inatvuctora  of  tbe  Qreeki.  It 
to  only  with  reference  to  thto  queatioQ  that  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo 
astronomy  to  of  mudi  independent  interest  as  a  matter  of  diBcaHBi<Hi 
at  least:  if  ths  aatronomy  travelled  westwsrd,  then  we  must  place  a 
flourishing  period  of  it  before  tbe  time  of  Thalee,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  said  is,  that  we  must  probably  wait  for  tbe  actual  asoartainment 
of  the  most  active  age  of  Hindoo  sdonce,  till  we  know  that  of  other 
things.  But  if  it  travelled  eastward,  it  must  be  pretty  clear,  from  the 
dates  given  abova,  that  it  was  the  soienoe  of  Hipparchua  and  hto  sue- 
eesacoa  of  tbo  period  prooedng  Ptolao^,  and  not  that  of  Ptolemy,  nor 
of  hto  Saraean  foUoweia,  whioH  was  oommunioated  to  the  Hindoos. 

There  to  some  evidenoe  of  oommnnication  between  the  Oreeks  and 
Hindoos,  auch  as  it  to;  but  neither  Delambre  nor  Bentley  oould  pro- 
duce it.  All  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  actual  theoriei  and  metboda 
amoonta  to  vet;  little  indeed,  in  eetablishing  any  connection ;  while 
there  are  hints  aodproossses  by  the  doaen  to  whwh  there  to  no  rssam* 
bUnoe  whatever  in  the  Greek  writings  Tarahfr-mihira,  according  to 
Cdebrooke,  aaja  that  the  Yavaoaa  (loniana  or  Greeks)  are  barbaruns, 
bat  that  thto  sctonee  (astronomy)  to  wdl  eatabltohed  among  them,  and 
they  (the  learned  in  it,  we  suppgas)  are  revered  like  holy  sages.  The 
lutme  of  Yavana-ohatya,  whioh  occurs  frequentiy  in  Hindoo  oompila- 
tions,  to  thought  the  same  writer  to  have  reference  to  some 
European;  and  be  thinks  he  sees  in  a  work  entitied  Bomaca-Siddbsnta 
a  title  vhiah  has  some  allnaian  to  the  aBdEiaaomm  ot  the  weak  Bat 
oevertholesB  fai  another  place  Cotobrooke  dtesone  ToeeMawara  as  a 
known  Sanskrit  writer.  Beaideo  thto,  there  are  aevetal  words  of  Qreek 
origin,  and  used  in  their  Greek  mea^ng.   First  hora,  for  astrological 

Srediotion,  in  the  aense  of  determining  the  Aoar— "  Vahara  mihira... 
erives  the  word  from  oAoratrot  day  and  night....  Bat  thto  formaticm 
of  a  word,  by  dnpphig  both  the  first  and  hut  ayUablea,  to  not  conform- 
able to  the  analog  of  Saaakxit  e^idogj.*  Mnt  dreseAcona,  used 
in  the  same  astrologioal  senaa  wUh  the  Orsek  Swavet  and  Latin 
decanua.  Thirdly,  for  the  minute  of  a  degree,  the  Hindoos  have 
adopted,  besides  their  own  eala,  one  taken  from  the  Qnek  Xrar^ 
hardly  altered  In  tbe  Sanskrit  tipto.  Thto  word  in  Sanskrit  means 
smeared,  infected  with  poison,  eaten ;  and  the  dictionaries  give  no 
interpretation  that  has  any  affini^  with  its  speoul  aooepUtion  aa  a 
teohnioal  term  ia  the  writinga  of  Brahm^pta.  Cmdra,  for  oentn^ 
resembling  the  Qfeak  mrrper,  to  not  eaiUy  traoed  to  any  Sanskrit  root 
If  to  all  that  iweoedes  we  add  that  the  Hindoo  astronomy  employe 
epioydea  about  as  moch  as  Hlpparohua  ^peara  to  have  done^  but 
stops  decidedly  abort  of  the  use  of  them  made  by  PtoUmy,  it  seems 
very  likely,  e^ectolly  when  we  consider  the  age  in  wUdi  tiiefr  eariiaik 
cited  writers  must  be  placed,  that  they  bad  some  communication  with 
tbe  Oraefc^  or  thdr  writings,  befwe  or  immedtotdy  after  the  Christton 
era.  And  thto  surmise,  founded  on  the  points  of  resemblance  betwen 
thrir  aatronomiy  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  receives  an  additional  proba- 
bili^  from  the  atate  of  their  political  afiaiza.  In  the  firat  century 
before  our  eta  was  the  celebrated  prinoe  Vikramaditya  of  Ujein,  from 
whose  reign  the  years  of  the  Bamvat  era  are  counted  (ao.  66). 
Taham*inihirat  whom  Colebrooke  leaves  somewhere  in  the  6th 
OBntnry,  to  the  nam^  aooMding  to  Vntunar  Wilson,  of  me  of  nine 
who  were  ealled  the  gema  of  the  oonrft  of  tbto  priooa.  The  prince 
just  mentioned  waa  a  noted  promoter  of  knowwi^,  and  tbe  period 
waa  a  remarkable  one.  It  to  not  tmreasonable  to  auppoea  that  at  tbto 
period,  which  is  intannediato  between  tbe  tintfs  of 
Ffcrfemy  aa  effort  waa  made  tf)igf(^^^j 
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vritiBgs:  nor  voold  it  be  vnUkely  Out  the  Mine  time  those  notioni 
of  klgetnm  from  which  DiophuitDB  wrote  fab  work  were  giTen  in 
exchange.  It  b  exoeedhii^j  difflontt  to  nuke  any  other  ecnijeotnre 
wbidi  irin  explain  ttie  ezlitaooe  of  thii  loatuy  work  on  a3gebn 
among  the  Graein;  bnt  that  the  Hbdooe  reoeived  at  thi«  time  all 
thdr  aatronomy  is  ver;  unlikely.  In  eereral  point!  it  diflbn  mate- ' 
rially  from  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  aome  it  ia  more  oorraot : 
for  instonoe,  in  the  preceealon  of  tjie  eqoinozes,  the  length  of  the 
tropical  year,  and  the  aynodio  period  of  the  moon. 

It  ie  worth  noting  that  the  diaporition  wUoh  eziifad  among  Greek 
writera  to  aend  their  <AA  sages  to  India  to  lean  the  princlplM  of 
aatroBomy  and  other  adencea  does  not  oonunence  tiU  after  the 
ChrittUn  ara. 

Wfl  may  now  leave  the  qaeation  of  the  antiqui^  of  Hindoo  sdence, 
and  prooeed  to  give  some  aeoonnt  of  its  materials.  The  works  in 
which  it  is  oontained  are  oauallj  written  in  vene^  and  in  short  and 
obscnre  precepts,  intended  to  be  oommitted  to  memoiy :  the  oomman- 
tatora  take  every  verse,  and  almost  even  word,  in  anooeaaicaL  The 
most  peculiar  featore  of  theae  booka  is  the  general  abaenoe  of  demon- 
stration  :  resolts  only  are  frequently  annoimoed.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is,  particalarly  in  the  algebraical  part,  a  frequent  succession 
of  steps,  of  which  the  eoonection  is  pointed  out  in  a  manner  which 
makes  the  last  of  those  atepa  a  neoesaary  consequence  of  the  first 
Bat  though  a  Hindoo  writer  may  fail  into  the  tou  of  demonstration 
La  any  put  of  his  jonmey,  and  remain  there  for  a  time^  it  is  evidrafe 
that  tlua  is  with  him  entirely  a  matter  of  oonveoience,  and  that  he 
doea  not  feel  himself  at  all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  seema  to  tu  by  no  means  to  ba  taken  for  grnnted  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  thing  among  those  writers,  or  their  predecessors,  as  a 
oonneoted  aystem  of  demonstration ;  there  are  few  propoaiticma  either 
of  thair  geomedr  or  algebra  whic^  might  not  have  been  found  by 
Mai,  and  Terified  numerically  or  gnphiwlly :  or  elte  procured  from 
empirical  propositions  by  the  m<^e  of  oocaalonal  demraiatratiott  just 
alluded  toL  Bat  it  mntt  be  allowed  that  here  and  tfaare  we  have  a 
proposition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  an  origin  withont  pre> 
snming,  not  only  power  of  demonstration,  but  methods  of  considerable 
gemtali^.  UtouKh  tiie  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Ekiolid,  never  pnb- 
fisbed  anrthing  at  n  mathematical  nature  without  demonstration,  it 
doea  not  follow  that  even  they  bad  demmiatration  ftom  the  banning; 
and  the  hmts  given  by  Proslas  on  the  progress  of  geometry  would 
aim  oat  support  the  contrary  notion.  The  idea  of  an  nndemonstrated 
mathematii-al  system  may  appear  a  strange  one,  hot  it  moat  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  nations  of  modem  Borope  are,  in  this  matter,  the 
pupils  of  the  Qracks,  and  never,  till  of  late  years,  even  ao  mnch  as 
naard  of  any  aduiflo  whicb  was  independent  of  their  own  maatan^ 
except  what  has  bean  added  among  themselves ;  and  it  la  no  wonder 
that  any  different  mode  of  proeeedlng  aeem  atmnga^  when  the 
mere  fKwsibility  of  auch  a  node  hai  never  been  made  a  matter  of 
discQsaion  among  us. 

The  following  is  Colelvooke's  oommrison  of  the  daily  motions  of 
the  aevwal  pUnata,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  Ptolemy,  and  I^lande 
tffe  ii  not  worth  while  to  snbratute  anj  astronomer  more  modem  than 
the  latter).  Degrees,  minntea,  and  seoonds  are  oommon  to  aU>— 

HddbSa.  '^^^ 

»     I      H      III    J'    -        HI  lit    1*  tu 

Bnn  0  fi9   8  10  22  10  10  17  18  19  48 

Ifoon   .   .   .   .  13  10  34  fi2  47  £2   8  6S  80  61  40 

Hoon  (aynodic)  .  12  11  20  42  2fi  41  53  81  17  41  £2 

Mercury    ...   4  C  82  IS  28  20  42  24  12  84  13 

Tenua  ....   1  86   7  44  80  48  89  48   8  48  24 

Kara    ....   0  81  SO  28   7  38  II  86  68  89  28 

Jupiter.   ...   0   4  £9   9   9  8  48  14  86  1858 

Saturn  ....   0   3   0  22  68  28  S8  88  81  86  88 

It  appeara  then,  that  Ptolemy's  daily  motiona  are  generally  too 
small,  but  that  the  Hindoos  err  still  more  in  the  same  dlreotion; 
exoant  only  in  the  aynodio  motion  of  tiie  moon,  In  which  they  are 
moon  more  oorreot  thui  Ptolemy  :  the  Sorya  Siddhanta  in  particular,  ' 
probably  tiie  later  work  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
be  misled  hj  Ptolemy's  numbers  if  they  were  known,  agrees  entirely  . 
with  Lalandsw   This  is  what  might  have  bean  expected :  the  Hindoos 
were  not,  as  Car  as  ^peai^  noted  fbr  good  obserratlon%  nor  very  apt 
to  rcoord  tham ;  bnt  they  sedulously  attended  to  edlpses,  the  pre-  j 
diotion  of  whidi  -wm  the  most  important  do^  of  the  astronomsr,  and 
haoce  the  goodneea  of  tiulr  determination  of  the  inoon'a  lyMdic  ; 

IDOtiOB.  I 

The  Iragth  of  the  sidereal  year  Is  given  366'  6^  12*  SO*,  more  than  I 
three  minutes  too  mueh ;  the  Hindoo  astronomical  year  ia  aidereal,  | 
end  begins  when  the  son  enters  the  sign  of  the  lUm.   Bat  thatr : 
tropieal  year  ia  306'  6^  6O4-,  much  nearer  tho  tmtk  tban  that  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hipparohna,  which  was  866'  6^  56".   The  meridian  £rom 
iriiich  they  reckon  ia  that  of  Lanka,  which  some  Uke  to  be  Ceylon, 
oOata  the  name  of  « lake  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  passes 
through  Vjedn.   TbnAt  preopssion  of  the  aquinoxee  is  64*  in  eaoh  year, 
lAteh  to  modi  more  oorreot  than  that  of  Hipparohna  w  of  Ptolemy. 
Host  of  the  Hindoo  writsn  do  not  suppose  a  pscmsosnt  nreesssion, 
bat  imagina  ths  oseUlatnry  mo'loa  or  tr^idationi  as  It  was  caUed 


whan  it  wsa  afterwards  introduoed  into  Europe  by  the  Aiaba,  who 
aeem  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  f^m  India.  Those  who  hdd  the 
oseiUatoty  mottai  fix  it  at  from  24*  to  27*  on  eadt  dde  of  a  mean 
poeition.  The  revolutions  of  the  a^des  and  nodes  of  the  moon  axe 
given  within  a  ftaetion  of  a  day  of  what  they  are  now  known  to  be; 
the  obliquity  of  the  edlptlo  ia  24*.  too  large  even  for  their  timei  The 
inclination  of  the  moon'a  orbit  is  made  4*  SO' ;  those  of  Uareury, 
Venoa,  and  Saturn,  2*  each;  of  Mars.  1*  SO';  of  Jupiter.  1*.  The 
circumferenoea  of  the  orUU  (obtained,  it  ia  sud.  upon  the  purely 
epeoalative  idea  that  they  all  more  with  tiie  same  actual  velodty)  are 
given  in  yojaiuUf  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  need  in 
diffarent  senses,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  aettisd.  Thia  yv'ana 
eoDtaina  fotir  ctqmm,  aud  the  modern  oroaa  is  1*9  statute  milea. 
According  to  Colebrooke,  Aryabhatta  gave  3800  yojanas  for  the  otr- 
eumferenoe  of  the  earth,  which,  if  the  ccosa  were  the  modem  one, 
would  be  86,080  atatate  miles,  or  69*7  miles  to  a  degree  :  this  degree 
of  aoonmcfy  must  be  aooidantaL  With  regard  to  the  motiona  of  the 
ttodea  and  qiaiclee  of  the  planets^  whidi  the  Hindoo  writM*  proftao  to 
give,  Colebrooke  thinks  they  are  inventions  constructed  from  analogy 
with  thoes  of  the  moon.  As  to  the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astro- 
nomy, the  Hindoos  knew  the  inequaUty  of  the  planetary  motions 
which  is  o^ed  the  equations  of  the  oentre,  thoagh  their  values  of 
these  equationa  are  not  very  correct  They  had  about  aa  muoh  of 
that  whioh  was  aftsrwards  called  the  Ptolemaic  s^tem  aa  ia  reported 
to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparohna;  the  principal  variation  bung 
that  thdr  epicycles  are  made  (by  several  of  thjur  astronomer*)  oval, 
instead  of  eiroular.  This  is  snougk  of  the  actual  details  of  the 
astronomy  for  onr  present  pnrpoae;  ihoee  who  would  know  more  of 
it  most  search  the  tedions  and  diqointed  pages  of  the  authors  whom 
vre  have  cited.  No  one  of  them  would  trouble  himself  to  cdlect  into 
one  page  the  artnal  nnmerieal  elMnente  of  the  astnnoav  on  whioh 
they  wem  all  writing;  and  it  to  cooseqaent^  ao  difflonlt  to  andmtsnd 
their  senrat  acooonts  (since,  in  oase  of  i^parent  etmtradiction,  we 
cannot  blow  whether  they  speak  of  the  same  or  of  different  values  of 
the  elements^  that  we  have  not  folt  ouraelvcs  able  to  sapply  the 
defic^cy.  It  is  not  however  of  much  oonseqaenoe,  for  the  elemeuta 
of  the  Hudoo  astroncnny  are  only  interesting  as  connected  with  ita 
date  and  tito  dtw^fikm  opon  it.  We  have  not  at  all  anterad  upon 
the  xefbtationa  which  it  to  still  onstomaxy  to  give  to  Bailly  on  poinit 
oonneotod  with  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Thai  writer  imagined  that 
by  correcting  the  various  elementa  of  tho  planets,  aa  they  now  are,  ao 
as  to  reduce  them  to  what,  aooording  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  they 
should  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  Csli  Tug,  a  remarkable 
agreement  wsa  found  between  the  results  and  the  recorded  elementa 
of  Hindoo  astronomy.  There  to  sneh  sgrssment  in  oos  or  two  tamt, 
bnt  the  reaolt  of  the  whde  li,  that  thve  to  no  reason  to  soppoas  the 
few  aoo<Hrdanoes  to  be  due  to  anytfahig  but  accident. 

The  mixture  of  the  mytholo^cal.  which  some  of  the  Hindoo  astro< 
nomers  [the  autiiw  of  tiie  Surya  Siddhanta  and  also  Bhaecara ;  the 
latter,  with  apparent  relootanoa,  not  in  the  text,  and  only  Iwiefly  in  the 
noteai  allow  to  appear  in  their  works,  snd  which  seems  to  have  be- 
Imtted  to  the  vulgar  creed,  preaaots  a  very  stranas  appsaranocb  Both 
in  Hindoo  and  Barman  ^sterns  edipsaa  are  caosed  byadittinetplanet» 
Rahtt,  of  a  dark  esaenoe,  whioh  at  timea  takea  both  the  sun  and  moon 
under  its  inflaenc&  llie  irreguluities  of  the  planetaiy  motiona,  their 
statioDS.  retrogradatlonB.  and  departures  from  the  ecliptio,  are  caused 
by  deities  provided  for  the  purpose^  who  reside  at  the  nodes  and  points 
of  conjunction.  Aryabhatta,  aooording  to  Colebrooke,  not  only  gave 
the  true  eolation  of  tho  phenomena  of  edipsss,  but  asserted  the 
dinmal  atotioa  of  the  earth,  whioh  he  affirmed  to  be  oartied  round  an 
axto  by  a  sttoog  wind.  Brahmt^pta  attributea  this  opinion  to  him 
with  reproach,  ood  asks  why,  in  auch  caae,  lofty  bodies  do  not  fidl 
(that  is,  off  the  earth).  A  oommantator  of  Brahmegupte,  who  lived 
before  the  12th  century  (since  he  is  mentioned  by  Bbaecara),  and  whoae 
name  (Pritbudaoa  Swamt)  deservea  to  be  msnUoned,  in  apita  of  omr 
wish  to  keep  aa  dear  of  theie  nnretaiBable  appellatives  as  wo  oai^ 
says— "The  objection  tiiat  lofty  things  woold  fall  u  ctmtndioted ; 
for  every  way  Uie  under  part  of  the  earth  is  also  the  upper,  since 
wherever  the  spectator  ata^ids  on  the  eartb'a  sur&oe,  even  that  point  to 
the  uppermoat  point."  But  the  aame  oomm«itator  adds  a  very 
scholastic  reaion  for  the  earth's  motion  oausing  the  diurnal  ohaogea. 
He  aaya  a  planet  cannot  have  two  motions ;  meaning  that  tho  orbital 
motion  to  the  obXj  om  it  cm  have,  and  that  the  diurnal  motion  to 
thstefore  to  be  ettdbatad  to  the  earth. 

The  great  pdnt  of  contest  seems  to  have  bean  whether  the  earth  to 
stable  in  space  or  perpetually  foiling ;  if  the  former,  whether  ic  stands 
by  itself  or  opon  a  support  We  do  not  find  that  any  aatronomera 
cited  by  our  authorities  support  the  notion  whidi  our  books  attribute 
to  the  Hindooa.  namdy,  that  the  earth  stands  opon  an  al^ihant,  which 
itself  stands  apam  a  tortoiso,  whidi  tortoise  sfrims  in  n  ssa  of  nulk  ; 
bnt  th«ps  to  an  sllusion  to  thto  sacossston  of  supports  in  n  passage  of 
Bbascara  cited  by  Colebrooke,  which  to  on  other  aocounta  worth 
the  quoting.  The  Jains,  a  speciea  of  Buddhist  sect,  affirmed  the  tolling 
motion  of  the  earth ;  on  whidi  Bhaseara  remarks—"  The  earth  stands 
firm,  hf  its  own  power,  without  other  support,  in  space.  If  titers  be 
a  material  aupport  to  the  earth,  and  another  udidder  of  thab  and 
again  another  of  this,  and  so  co,  there  to  no  iKoiL^^JulHaeU* 
aupport  mait  be  momedfwhy  no()igiUaadib>|^^V«Mw^ 
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Why  nok  XMOgaoM  it  In  fUi  nniltifDmi  etrtlil  Ai  beat  b  In  tba  ion 
■ad  fin,  ooldoeM  io  th«  mocn,  fluidity  ia  water,  bardneis  fn  inm ;  to 
mobiliW  is  in  dr,  wd  immobility  in  tha  ewth,  by  natur*.  How 
wraderml  are  tha  implanted  facultiea !  The  eaiib  poaaewing  an 
attraotiTe  foroe  "  (like  tiie  attraotion  of  the  loadatooe  for  iron,  aads  a 
eommentator),  draws  towards  itself  any  heavy  subetanos  situated  in 
the  Burroanding  atmoephere,  and  that  sobstance  appears  as  If  it  fell. 
But  wbithw  oan  the  euth  &11  in  ethereal  spie^  wlileh  li  eqoal  and 
alike  on  entj  nde  T  Observing  the  ivnduUon  of  tha  tHaxt,  flie  Bandd- 
haa  (Jains)  acknowledge  th&t  t&e  earth  has  no  support,  but  as  nothing 
haanr  ia  seen  to  remun  in  the  atmosphere,  they  thenoa  conclude  that 
it  fsuB  in  ethereal  apace;  Wbeoca  dost  thon  dedoca,  0  Banddha,  this 
idle  notion  f*  Ac.  He  adds  In  his  notes,  "Ftw  if  the  earth  were 
ftUing,  an  arrow  shot  into  tha  air  wonld  not  retnm  to  it,  since  both 
wo^^deacend.  Mor  oan  it  be  add  that  it  moves  slower  and  is  orar- 
taken  by  tha  amw,  Ibr  haavlaBt  bodiai  All  qniokest,  and  tha  earth  ii 
heaneat.*' 

As  to  tha  ohserratioDB  and  instruments,  it  Is  su£BcientIy  evident 
from  the  differences  between  the  Hindoo  system  and  tbat  of  the  Oreeks, 
that  they  must  have  had  both.  Their  system  is  more  aocurate  than 
that  of  Hipparchus  or  Ptolemy,  preciseiy  in  tha  three  fandamsntal 
lesolti  of  widely  separated  ohservations — the  tropical  year,  tha  ^ynodlo 
month,  and  the  precession  of  tha  equinoxes.  But  no  ohaerrations 
have  been  preserved,  except  indirectly  in  results;  Bhaakara  deaoribee 
nine  inatrumMitB,  inoludlog  the  quadnnt,  semiciraa^  cirole,  amdllary 
sphere,  horary  nng,  gnomon,  and  clepsydra. 

The  periods  of  Uie  Hindoos,  which  were  of  interest  as  long  as  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  beginning  of  the  Call  Tug  was  or  was  not  to 
be  eoniidendaa  an  qwah  of  actual  observation,  naf  now  be  retnmed 
into  the  handa  of  the  mythologists,  warranted  as  long  aa  vret.  A 
Yug,  or  sffe,  is  432,000  yeara ;  a  Uaba-Tng,  tan  Tuga,  or  4,820,000 
years;  a  Galpa,  or  day  of  Bfahma,  is  1000  Ibha-Tugs,  or  4,820 
millions  of  years;  and  Brahma's  life  ia  100  years  of  such  days  and 
nights,  of  which  abont  one-half  ts  past.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  expound  these  periods  by  oombinBtions  of  astronomical 
oyelea;  aod  eonaidaring  that  tha  nnmbarof  years  in  a  Calpa  has  862 
diatinot  divisors,  it  ia  not  waodetfal  that  wlons  modes  of  putting 
astronomical  periods  together  should  seem  eqoslly  effeotive  in  this 
respect.  It  is  just  ss  well  to  leave  these  speenlatioos^  and  to  remark 
wlut  a  power  of  exprosstDg  latva  numbeis  was  given  by  the  Indian 
numeration,  now  nniversally  dimued.  Ar^lmedes  wrote  a  book  (Uie 
*  Areuarius '}  merely  to  prove  tiiat  it  ma  possible  to  express  sneh 
numbers  as  tha  Brumins  pliqr>d  with  In  thair  astroaomical  computa- 
tions, and  spoke  of  to  thepei^de  in  the  common  mythological  stories. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos  wonld  have  had  little  interest,  but 
for  their  aritbniftio  and  algebra.  In  leaving  the  fin-mer  to  turn  to 
the  two  latter,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  fe^l  any  surprise  at  the  teeiMOt 
with  which  tlie  utronomy  has  been  treated,  coupled  aa  it  is  with  mo 
arithmetio  which  is  greatly  auperior  Io  any  which  the  Qraeka  had, 
and  an  algebra  irlilw  no  oUier  nation  aver  bad,  exoept  tboas  who 
derived  it  ttom  the  Hindoos.  For  even  snjipedng  IMophaBtaa  to 
have  been  aa  original  inventor,  wUch  we  psatlj  donbL  nia  worii  la 
hardly  algebraicu,  in  ai^aense  in  wUah  thattamaeao  be  ^tfdlad  ta 
the  science  of  IndU. 

We  ahall  begin  by  describing  the  Ltlivaii  and  Viffa  Oanita,  tiie 
proper  sal^jeot  <tf  tlua  article  prasnming  tha  reader  to  be  aware  that 
the  Indian  arithmetio  is  that  irttieh  wa  now  as%  and  that  both  this 
arithmetio  and  algebra  ware  introdnead  among  tte  Araba  from  India 
(as  the  Hohammedsa  writers  themselves  inform  as),  Uirough  whom 
they  wen  transmitted  to  liurope.  [ViraJ  Bhasoara  Aobarya 
1160,  as  already  mentioned)  was  the  author  of  the  liliwatl  (called 
tfter  his  daughter),  and  the  Viga  Ganlta  (or  easnal  oalcolns :  viga,  cause ; 
joaita,  oompotation).  These  two  works  form  the  prelimlnsry  diapteia 
of  the  SiddkmUatinmani,  an  aatronomiesl  mA  m  the  same  writer. 

The  Uliwati  opens  with  a  lalntatlon  to  Ga&esa.  the  god  of  wisdom, 
ud  tiien  proceeds  to  describe  the  qntem  of  wdgbts  and  measures. 
Then  followB  decdmal  numeration,  briefly  described;  and  tbe  eight 
operatims  of  arithmetic,  addition,  snbtraction,  mnltifdioatian,  division), 
aqnarey  cube,  square-root,  cube-root.   Reduction  of  flsotiona  to  a 
ooumon  denominator,  fractions  ot  fraetimis,  mixed  nomber^  tbe  ewht 
lulas  appUad  to  fractiooa.   (Sphetj*  a  J:  0  =  a;  0*»(l^  /0=sO,£a, 
the  aabmohiple  of  0,  oslled  infinite  1^  the  eommentator; 
0x0  =  0.  Inversion  of  proeesae^  the  solatton  «  amdi  an  eqnatioD  as 
\(x-i-a)  +  l\  c  —  d^s,  which  ia  made  a  rale  of  arithmetio:  Bnleof 
false  position.   Bale  of  coneurreuoe,  to  solve  a!  +  jf  =  a,  x- — y  —  b,  and 
y  =  a,^  —  j/^  =  b.  A  problem  concerning  squares,  findingpairaof 
fractions  the  sum  and  differenoe  of  whose  squares,  diminiabed  by  1, 
are  both  squares  Solntioa  of    ±  (KK  =  fi.  Ruleoftiiree.  Compound 
rule  of  three,  various  cases.   Interest,  discount,  partnership.  Time 
of  filling  a  dstem  by  aevaral  foutaina  (a  praeUcal  matter  to  those 
who  used  the  clep^rdn^.   Barter.    Freasnta  ot  gamfc  Alligation. 
Aritlunetiaat  uogression;  snma  of  sqnaraa  and  eabee.  Geometrical 
progression.  Blghi^nglcdtriaagkB;  i^van  two aUes  to  find  the  third: 

*  The  rcadir  wUl  ca^r  undentaad  tha^  to  save  room,  we  imt  down  a  sort  of 
table  of  eontents,  brief,  bat  we  hope  intelllBlUe.  When  wa  lUte  a  leeolt  alge. 
tarataaUj,  we  mean  the  suteateat  Cor  a  SaK^tan  ahbreTlatka,  not  A»  a  trsn* 
ssript  tron  the  work,  Wa  bare  not  pnt  down  soma  thlags  of  minor  import uce, 
•or  bar*  we  taken  aoythlag  fress  the  eomawntaton  wtthont  nentioa. 


also  to  find  aidaa  in  rattoflal  immben^  Io  a  f/ctm  ride  w  l^potlMnaw : 

Xenta  of  tite  boae  of  a  given  trisa|^;  pemandtoolar  and  ana,  tba 
being  given.  Four-aided  Agates,  areas,  sides  and  a  diagoi^ 
or  perpendicular  l>eing  given.  Msny  problenw  rebtiva  to  fbu»idad 
figures.  Ciroumferenoe  of  a  airele  Is  diameter  x  8927  ~  19S0,  very 
nearly ;  but  x  22  7  is  adapted  to  practice  (the  first  answers  to 
8'1416):  area  is  }  diamMar  x  oircnmlennea;  the  sorboa  of  tha 
aphore  is  toortimsa  that  (rf  tha  great  drda:  tha  aoUdi^itftliaaplMra 
is  Borfheex  diameter -r&  Tersed  sine  finmd  from  dionl  of  tirioetba 
arc  and  diameter,  and  the  two  ooaveraaa.  'By  108928,  84858,  ttML 
60000,  62085,  45922.  41081,  multiply  tha  diameter,  and  divide  tha 
products  by  120000,  tiie  qnctients  are  severslly  the  ridee  of  polygon^ 
from  the  triaagle  to  the  eaneagon,  within  the  cirole.'  To  determine 
roughly  the  ohmrd  of  an  an^  a  rale  is  used  which  amounts  to  tha 
fiiUoiriBg:— 

^^^.farightaaglea^  18(it-l) 

or  cosecant  of  2n^'^8]«  =  i  (sn  +1  *  J-) 

For  1*  this  last  rives  56-8  inetaad  of  67*8,  and  the  ntatlve  error 
diminldiea  vp  to  90  .  A  oorrsapooding  rule  Is  given  for  the  arc  of  a 
diord.  Tbe  aoUd  eontenta  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  cylinder,  priam,  and 
trunoated  oone  or  oyUuder,  are  then  giv«i,  and  inlca  for  estimating  tha 
eontenta  of  moonda  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  derived  from  experi- 
ment, the  height  bmng  greater  or  less  aooording  aa  the  gr^  is  ooaiaer 
or  finer.  TatiouB  rules  on  shadows  are  then  given,  derived  from  the 
Mtnnetetcal  propertfea  of  a  rightjuigled  trian^  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  diwter  on  the  Onltacis  pidrariMr,  preasntiy  noticed.  The 
work  ends  with  %  ehapter  on  oombloatiao^  oimtaimog  qucations  of 
this  kind :  any  nnmber  of  digits  being  given,  kb  6,  5,  7,  8,  6,  reqnired 
the  nnmber  of  diffiarent  arrangement,  as  65786,  67866,  7656Cv  Aft, 
and  a  rule  for  the  sum  of  all  tbe  numbws  thus  formed. 

The  Vlga  Ganita  commences  with  a  ourioatty  of  tbe  Ssnakrife 
language— a  sentence  in  iriiieh  each  of  tbe  leading  words  ia  threefold 
in  meuiing;  ao  that  it  will  bear,  and  ia  intendad  to  bear,  thtaa 
dlArent  tranaUtimn^  which  are  as  follows 

1.  I  revere  tbe  unspparent  primsry  mattw,  which  sages  ccnveiflaat 
with  theology  declare  to  be  productive  of  tiie  intd%ent  prlndpl^ 
bong  directed  to  that  production  by  tbe  sentient  being :  for  it  Is  the 
sole  element  of  all  whiob  is  apparent; 

2.  I  adore  tiw  roUng  power,  which  sages  conversant  with  the  natiffa 
of  soul  pronoonea  to  be  the  eansa  of  knowledge,  being  ao  explained  W 
aho^  person:  fbr  it  is  tiio  one  element  of  all  which  is  M>pai«nt. 

8.  I  venerate  that  nnapparent  computation,  whieb  oalenlabna 
affirm  to  be  the  meaoa  <tf  comprehension,  being  expomded  by  a 
fit  person :  fbr  It  is  the  sii^le  element  of  all  which  is  a^psieuL 

Bbascara  then  prooeeda  thus:  *^ce  the  arithmetio  of  appsrent 
(known)  qoantitv,  which  has  been  already  pftmotrnded  in  a  fbnner 
treatiee^  b  ftimided  on  that  of  unappannt  (noknowaj  quantity,  and 
ainee  questions  to  be  aolved  ean  hard^  be  mkteetood  by  any,  and  not 
at  all  by  snch  as  have  dull  appcvhensiona^  withont  tha  umlieatlon  of 

'  mnmparent  qnanti^:  tberefwe  I  now  propovBd  the  oparatimia  cf 

I  anafysis  (Vtia-orya,  wemeatsl  solntion.)* 

!  Aocording  to  C<^brooke,  whoso  words  we  abridge,  tbe  algebrsle 
notstion  ot  the  Hindoos  is  aa  followa :— Abbreviations  and  initials  for 
symbols;  negative  nastltiea  with  a  dot;  no  mark  for  positive, 
except  tbe  abaema  nsffiUvs.  Ko  symbol  for  addition,  mnlti^cap 
tion,  equality,  greater  or  lass.  A  prodoot  denoted  by  the  firab 
pliable  of  a  word  sabjoined  to  the  faotors,  between  which  a  dot  b 
sometimes  placed.  In  frsotionsi  divisors  under  dividend  withont  line 
of  sepsration.  The  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  one  under  the  other, 
cmfiudoa  being  prevented  by  the  rental  of  the  steps  in  words  which 
alwaya  aeoompatiiea  tha  oprndtima.  Symbols  of  unknowa  qusntity  are 
various,  usually  initials  of  names  colours,  except  the  firsts  which  is 
the  initial  of  yavat  tamU,  *as  much  as : '  Bombelli  used  tanto  in  the  same 
sense.  Colour  means  unknown  quantity,  but  its  Sanskrit  also  signifies 
a  letter,  and  letters  are  also  used,  either  from  the  olpliabet,  or  from 
initial  syllables  of  subjecta  of  the  problem.  Symbols  are  also  used  for 
variable  and  arbitrary  quantttiea,  and  sometimes  for  both  given  and 
aongbt  qaantitisiL  Initials  of  square  and  a^  denote  those  powen^ 
and  oommned,  tbe  higher  powers,  reckoned*  not  by  sums  of  powei^ 
bnt  by  thoir  products.  An  initial  syllable  idso  msiks  a  sard  rooL 
Fdynomlals  are  arranged  in  powers,  tbe  absolute  quantity  being 
always  last^  dtstinguished  by  an  initial  syllable  denoting  known 
quantity.  NumerU  eo-sffldenta  are  employed,  integer  and  fractional, 
unity  being  alwi^  noted :  fractional  oo-effldents  preferred  to  division 
of  unknown  qoanttties,  and  the  negative  dot  always  over  tha  numeral, 
not  over  the  literal  dtaiaeter.  The  numersl  eo-effident  alwi^  after 
the  unknown  qtuntity.  Positive  or  negative  terms  indlsoriminatelT 
aUowed  to  come  firat :  and  every  power  repeated  on  botii  ddas  of  aa 
equation,  with  nought  for  tiie  oo-effiden^  wnen  wanted. 

The  Arabian  algebraists  have  no  symbols,  arbitrary  or  abbianate^ 
either  for  quantities  known  or  unknown,  podtive  or  negative  or  for 
the  stq>s  and  operations  of  an  algebraic  process ;  but  they  expram 

*  In  the  dd  ttnes  of  European  algebn,  aome  would  m1%  fi>r  ^wftsftMl  lbs 
dxth  pomr  the  'cubo.eaH'  >■  Mu  f^-KV:  9thsr4.woaltfStf[\i0llA 
power^  tha  ssas  asaMrsTbdng  ol^  rC* 


TKIA  QAKITA. 


eTflTTtldng  bj  wordi  tt  Jbngth.  data^tiui  of  the  Hindoo  not*' 
tiim  alwrnrt  led  w  to  Kupaot  tlul  then  ma  mom  oommnnjoitioa  with 
Hindoo  aigelm  over  sua  almv*  that  whioh  wu  made  throogh  the 
Anbe;  and  the  preoe^og  Mooaoti  with  tbat  whioh  f oUowi,  wUl  l«ad 
•Tcr;  one  who  knows  tlw  Ultorj  ^  klgolm  to  wiali  thtfc  than  had 
been  icon  of  ik 

The  Yi^  GanUa  eontdw  m  foUow^lt  boiog  pvanmed  thit-the  pre- 
esding  aaoonnt  of  Hindoo  Dotation  will  prnent  the  twuler  from 
tin»gjn"fg  that  the  algeloaiMl  symhob  which  we  ban  employ  an  ooa- 
taioed  fai  tiw  woA : — ^Tbe  rules  for  addition,  Bubtraotioo,  moltiplioa- 
tieo,  and  divi^D  pf  pontiTO  and  Mgative  quantitiea :  the  roles  for  the 
iqaan  and  equan  root*  of  the  same,  it  beiog  dietioctly  speeified 
that  the  equan  root  of  a  nagabiTe  quantity  ia  imagioair.  Bulea  for 
thecb^taaiBthaUUw^;  but  here  ilia  mon  diatineyj  stated  the* 
"tiunaction  of  iririohthedenomlBttoriidpher  iatenned  anlnflnlte 
qnantU^."  The  oommentntor  Cbriabna  la  wdl  worth  quoting  on  this 
piMot : — "  Aa  much  aa  the  diviaOT  is  diminished,  so  muoh  ia  the  quo- 
tient tnereased.  If  the  diTiaor  be  reduced  to  the  utmost,  ths  quotient 
ia  to  the  utmost  increaaed.  But  if  it  can  be  apeaiflad  tiiat  the  omooot 
of  tha  quotiflBt  hi  so  muoh,  it  baa  not  been  nUaed  to  the  ntmoat,  for  a 
.owmtity  greater  than  that  can  be  aaaignad.  The  qaotient  tharrfbn  ia 
jBdafinitcIy  grea^  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite."  Than  fbUow  atiA- 
ntetieal  opemtiona  on  unknown  quantities  and  oombinationa  of 
them.  Sards,  tiie  nsoal  operations  on  tiiem,  the  ntionalization  of 
aord  denominators,  and  the  extraction  of  aquan  roota.  The  rule  for 
the  extraction  of  such  a  aurd  as  the  aquan  root  ofa+Vb+Vc+Vd 
ia  worth  citing  aa  a  proof  of  the  decided  oharaotw  of  their  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  algebra.  Let  V{a^  —  b  —  e)^«,i  (a+e)  =/, 
4(a  — «)  BBfTt  '/  (f  —  d)  *=i>k;  then  the  aqnan  wot  required  ia 

The  CtUtaea,  or  polTeriMr,  ia  tiie  rule  for  the  aoIatioDi  in  Int^^era, 
ofair±^s>e;  a»A»  and  e  beiog  iot^[era.  Thwe  ia  no  need  to 
daaoribe  it»  aa  U  ia  the  rule  wliioh  ia  now  found  in  every  Snropean 
book  on  tlM  thooiy  of  numberai  and  whioh  proceeds  by  reacdving 
a  •T-  6  into  a  continued  fraction,  Tiie  Hindoos  give  no  nae  of  con- 
tinued fraotioea  except  in  this  rule,  though  it  is  obvious,  from  the  skill 
with  whioh  they  manage  the  reduction  of  fraotions  to  nearly  equal 
fraotiona  of  more  nmple  terms,  that  they  must  have  applied  cantiuaed 
fractioos,direotlyoriudinotly»probaUybynieaDsoftUavei7rule.  We 
do  not  mean  to  mif  thai  they  had  continued  fraotlooa^  but  only  the  no- 
3,  and  power  of  attah^ng  tbeir  naulta. 


I  involved  in  the  oao  of  them 
The  Vnrg<t-j>racnU,  or  prineiplB  of  the  aquan,  la  a  rule  which  ia 
remarkable,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  not  used  in  Bunpe  till  after  the 
middlv  of  Uie  last  oentury.  It  consists  ia  a  nile  for  flndiog  an  iadefi* 
nite  number  of  aolutiona  of  y*  «>  aa^-|-l  (a  being  an  integer  which  ia 
not  a  aqUHn)  by  means  of  one  aolntion  given  or  flanad,  and  of  feeling 
lor  ono  aolntion  maUng  a  aolutloo  i^j^  ^a^+i  give  a  aolntion  of 
^  =  taf+V.  It  amonnta  to  the  following  theoram  x—ifp  and  q  be  one 
set  of  values  of  »  wad  V  in  y*  3>i  oa^ -I- and  and  9' the  same  or  another 
set.  thai  9 -hps' and  app'-i-ffj' an  values  of  sandy  in  y*  =>■  a^+&*. 
From  tliis  it  U  obvious  that  one  solution  of  y  =  oa^-f  1  may  be  nude 
to  give  any  number,  and  that  if,  taking  b  at  pkasnn,  jfl  »  aic)+  i*  oan 
be  scdvad  ao  that  x  and  y  an  diviaUtle  }a  then  one  pr^mioary 
aolntion  of  |^~aa^+ loan  be  fooDd.  Anouiermodeof  ti7ugforoolft> 
iionaiatboooinbittationoftiie^eoadingwlMitbeCyiMa,aaHulows; — 
Laty  ■>       Bi  p,  satisfy  y*  mmoafi  +  b:  theo8<dveps+fl  ai  fa^Mid 


and  will  be  aaqnarci  It  ia  then  aaid  that  y'  =■  az* — 1  is  impossible 
unlets  a  bo  the  snm  of  two  aquarMj  and  some  nuaoeUaneons  ^o> 
viuona  an  then  given. 

The  olupter  on  simple  equationa  requires  no  particular  description; 
many  of  the  examples  an  geometrical,  as — Given  the  aides  of  a  triangle 
to  find  the  perpendicnlar.  In  the  chapter  on  quadratic  equationa  the 
well-known  rulea  an  given,  and  some  cubic  and  biqnadntlc  equations 
.  (special  caeea  of  oootae)  an  aolved  by  completion  of  the  oubes  and 
aqnareb  The  two  roots  an  mentioned,  whan  podtivey  and  it  ia  said, 
"people  do  not  improve  an  abeolute  n^ative  nwnbar,"  on  wUeh  the 
eommeatatora  speax  aa  it  the  negative  roots  were  seen,  but  not  ad- 
mitted. The  property  of  the  rignt-angiled  triangle  is  proved  in  a 
twofold  way  :  fira^  by  the  slmiwrity  of  the  right-angled  triangles 
formed  by  the  perpmdionlar  on  the  hypothenuae  to  the  whole  and 
to  one  another:  next,  by  the  method  railed  Indian.  Tariona  of  the 
propositions  In  Euclid's  aeoond  book  an  proved.  In  the  duf>tor  on 
equations  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  qneatiMU  both  of  the 
detennioate  and  indeterminate  kind  an  conaiaflr(>d. 

In  the  next  chapter  an  oonsidflrad  the  equationa  a f +  y'; 
(ar  +  y)'  +  (x+p)'=2a;"  +  2y';  oa*  — Ja:'«y';  x-p  =  v',x*  +  y^= 
w* :  *<  in  what  period  is  the  anm  of  a  progress  ion  oontuued  to  a  certain 
period  tripled,  its  fint  term  being  three,  and  the  common  difference 
two;**  as>+iy'RV>anda«i— iy'+l  — w'j  tt'+$'^9*ntda+p 
»»•«;  ;r"+y*+«yss«>,snd«*-(-yv  +  l««<; 

'«^^*y^  +  V(a»  +  y«)+  V(*-t-y  +  2)-|.^(«+y-S) 


y-i-x-(-8»«*,y— «+8Bw',y'+«*— 4  =  (*,y>— a^+12  =  «*  )x« 

—  a:=p",and«  +  w  +  (-n»+p  +  2=»*;  x'  +  j^  +  'l=fi,x^~^  +  l  =  v^, 
»'  +  y'  — 1  =  r'and  a;»~y'  — l=w>;  8«+ 1  =  wid +  1  =  w»; 
3x  +  l  =»>and  +  l  —w';  2a;«  — 2y' +  3  =  «»  and  Sx*  +  8y>  +  8 
=  tD»;  a'  — a  =  6y;  «>  — 6  =  6y;  Sx^  +  3  =  16y;  4a:  +  Sy-l-2  = 
ay;  vioxy  =  20  («-t-w-t-«+y>;  »  +  y+«*  +  y'  +  «y  =  (28— ar— j^'j 
4a;+8y  +  8  =  ra;  a«y»  fiS  —  lOa— Uy; 

Ur.  Colelm)(»e  has  also  given  the  alga  wa  of  Bnhmegupta,  being  a 
chapter  of  the  Brahme-sphuta4iddhant&  It  coatuns  the  operstions 
of  algebra,  barter,  interest,  progreasion,  plane  geometrical  questions 
(the  ntio  of  the  circnmfennoe  to  the  diameter  is  o&Ucd  3  for  practice, 
and  V'  10  for  more  aooaraoy),  and  many  of  the  mon  practical  appUoa- 
tiona  of  arithmetic,  as  ia  the  LiliwatL  Also  the  Cvttaca,  aimpte  and 
qnadratio  equations,  the  indeterminate  equation  y>  =  oa^  •(•  ft,  and 
misoallaneoua  problems.  The  whole  of  this  algebra  ia  oootained  in 
Colabrooke'a  'Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  UenauntioB,  from  the 
Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhasoara,*  London,  1817-  Of-  John 
Taylor,  in  ISltt,  published  at  Bombay  a  translation  of  the  Liliwati 
from  the  Persian,  with  an  appendix  on  the  mode  in  which  arithmetic 
is  now  taught  in  Hindoo  schools ;  and  (Londmi,  1813)  Mr.  Edward 
Straebey  patched  a  great  part  of  the  T]ga  Qanlta,  also  from  the 
Persian,  mth  Ur.  Davira  notes.  It  remdna  to  mentitm  that,  by  the 
extiaota  which  wen  made  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  it  appears  that 
the  Hindoo  arithmetic  of  sines  was  more  perfect  than  could  be 

Sthered  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of  finding  chords  in  the 
liweti.  They  had  a  table  of  unea,  calculated  by  the  method  of 
aeoond  differenoea  for  every  33"  from  0°  to  90*;  and  among  their 
astronomical  uses  of  this  table  ia  one  which  is  eqnivslunt  to  the  OQiii^ 
tiou  d  (sin  a)  =  ooaa  da.  (Delamtoa^  *  Aatron.  Aoo.,'  i  456.)  The 
minhnum  of  trigon<Hnetrical  formuln  whiiidt  Delambn  allowa  them 
(and  he  never  gnnts  tbmsx  mon  then  the  banst  minimum)  amounts  to 

ainVp+oorfic-l^BiB  80*  >  1, sin 80' - i  V8 
afai>U  =  Hl— «mA); 

oat  how  they  were  to  find  out  a  theorom  equivalent  to  A*  sin  a:  s= 

—  4  am*  ^  ^xtinx,  with  only  this  amount  of  formulea,  he  doea  not 
say. 

The  Uobammedans  brought  but  a  small  part  of  this  splendid  body 
of  algebra  into  Europe  The  work  of  Uohammed-ben-Uuaa,  whioh  ia 
sufficiently  shown  by  Dr.  Aoeen  in  bis  translation  to  have  bad  an 
Indian  origin  (and  indeed  no  one  now  questions  ttiat  origin),  ooutaina 
maraly  elmple  and  quadratic  equations  of  the  determinate  sind,  applied 
to  Tariona  queationa  connected  with  pecuniary  tnasactions.  The 
algebra  of  Diophantua  is  mon  Indisn  in  its  uiaracter,  as  it  treats 
entirely  of  thoas  problema  whioh  an  therafon  called  IHophantiw, 
namely,  integer  swutiona  of  indeterminate  equationa.  It  ia,  to  alt 
i^pearauoe,  a  part  of  the  Indian  idgebra,  aimllar  in  ita  contents  to 
some  of  the  olaiapa  of  problema  which  fill  the  two  bat  chaptera  of  the 
Viga  Oanita,  translated  into  that  strict  and  consecutive  mode  of 
demoDstmtion  which  the  Onek  mathematicians  (fortunately  for  ua) 
never  diapMned  with.  Bnt|  vAila  gating  to  tiie  first  European 
algebrairt  full  erodit  fbr  the  auperior  eompMeneaa  of  his  mode  of 
exposition,  every  oomparison  oonflrms  us  mon  and  mora  to  the 
impresuon  that  the  Hindoo  was  his  teacher :  whether  we  oonaider  the 
probable  en  of  the  older  Indian  algetwusti^  or  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  oonclorion.  The  extra- 
vagant mania  of  BaiUy,  and  the  reaction  caused  by  the  writings  of 
Dalaml»e,  have  left  no  medium  opinion  upon  Hindoo  antiquity; 
and  conolusions  founded  on  the  most  sober  views  of  history,  aoid  the 
moat  uBoal  modes  of  ehronological  reasoning  have  been  entirely  kept 
out  of  sight.  In  both  our  suspioiona  with  reepect  to  andent  inter- 
course  between  the  two  nationa,  namely,  that  the  Indians  received 
some  astronomy  between  the  time  of  Hipparohua  and  Ptolemy^  and 
commonioated  some  algebra,  whioh  waa  finally  ayatematiaed  by  Dio- 
phantua^ we  think  we  derive  aome  anpport  from  the  period  at  which 
the  Qreoian  kingdom  of  Bactria  waa  in  existencei  That  priuoipality 
waa  governed  and  partly  ooloniaed  by  Oreeks  at  a  time  when  the 
disooveriaa  of  Hipparohua  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
astronomers,  if  of  those  of  any  oouatry ;  and  to  pot  a  dilBcultj  in  the 
w^  of  Baotrian  Gre^  knowing  of  Hlj^arohnSi  la  to  pat  a  mnch. 
stronger  one  in  the  waj  of  Hindooe  having  the  aame  Information. 
Again,  though  it  ia  possible  that  Hindoos  mi^t  have  taught  algebn 
to  Gre^  in  Bactria,  it  ia  impoeaible  that  the  latter  could  have  com* 
munioated  it  to  the  former,  aioos  Bac^  ceased  to  be  a  Grecian 
kingdom  about  B.O.  140;  and  Diophantus,  though  his  time  is  not 
known,  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  lived  till  two  or  three 
eanturles  aftsr  the  Christian  era.  Granting,  whidi  la  Ukldy  enough, 
that  Greeks  nmatned  in  Bactria  after  their  government  waa  over- 
thrown the  Scythians,  and  that  they  ret^ned  the  knowledge  of 
Grecian  arts;  granting  also  that  the  descendanta  of  these  same  Greeks 
became  in  time  incorponted  with  the  Hindoo  race  after  Vioramaditya 
had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Scythians,  and  established  a  govern- 
ment which  was  likely  enough  to  attract  the  nmatning  Greeks  of 
Bactria,  and  mon  p&rtioulariy  the  learned  among  them— 4bis,  though 
a  reasooable  aoeoant  of  the  tnmamission  fh>m  Oneoe  to  India  €»f  the 
aatrooomy  of  Rlpparchua,  givaa  no  olue  whatever  to  tba^  Pf-J'^ 
algebra.  Ocdebnok^a  reseuvhaCfgilttza  ohain  of  algebndWiWera 
who  an  dted,  each  by  his  moeessor,  and  who  bsgin  {swd-vpatt  Ills 


•ei 
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cantiom  mode  of  Mtbutioii)  at  the  very  time  frben  Dlopbaoiua 
mobftbly  wrote;  and  to  luppoM  aaytfaiog  like  &d  immediate  and 
dlneet  tnaitniadon  of  a  Qntk  writiog  to  India,  and  an  Immediate 
ooltiTaton  ftod  eztenuon  of  ita  reenlta,  ia  to  aUrt  an  hypotheais  which 
not  voly  bean  od  the  face  of  it  tii*  porpoae  whieh  it  ia  to  aerre,  bnt 
pajB  far  too  high  a  compliment  to  the  natives  of  India,  whether  as 
reoipients  of  the  knowledge  of  othen,  or  aa  extenders  of  their  own. 
There  is  one  difficulty  ia  the  waj  of  our  own  opinion  aa  to  the  algebra, 
and  that  sot  a  small  one :  Why  did  not  the  Qr«ehs,  or  the  Greek, 
obtain  tlM  Indian  prinoiple  of  local  value  in  nnmecstion  at  tiw  nme 
tfme  M  he  lenmt  their  algebra  f 

VIQI'LIUS,  a  deaooD  of  the  ohnreh  of  Rome,  happened  to  be  at 
Constantiiiople  whea  Theodora,  wife  of  the  rmperor  Juadnian,  deter- 
mined to  depoae  Pope  Sylverias,  who  had  incurred  her  diapleaaure  for 
raaaona  not  very  clearly  aaoertained.  Anaatashia  BiUiothecarios  says 
that  Sylveriua  had  refosed  to  reinstate  in  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  pateiarob  Anthimos,  wbo  bad  been  deposed  through  the  influenoe 
of  Pope  Agapetos  I.,  the  ptedeoeaaor  tit  Sylveriua,  on  the  charge  of 
heresy.  A  charge  was  brou^t  against  SyiTSrins  of  having  held  cor- 
reapondanoe  wi^  the  Qotha,  who  were  besieging  Borne  tn  a.I>.  587 ; 
npon  which  Beliaariur,  wbo  oommanded  in  that  cHj,  arrested  Sylre- 
lios,  stripped  him  of  hia  pontifical  garments,  and  banished  him  to 
Pntara  in  Asia  Uinor.  BaUsarios  then,  aocordlng  to  the  Instmotions 
Thidi  he  bad  reeelnd  from  Theodora,  ordered  the  dergy  of  Rome  to 
iwooeed  to  a  new  eleofeion,  auggeatinjg  at  tb«  Bame  time  the  dMoon 
VigUhii,  who  had  been  intriguing  with  the  ooort  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  fittest  candidate.  Yigilius  was  aooordingly  aleetad  in  November 
fiS7,  and  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  installed  in  his 
sea  tbrouith  the  iufluence  of  fivlissTins.  His  election  however  was 
seneiall;  looked  npon  as  having  been  ftnoed  and  unlawful,  and  the 
faistoriani  of  the  Chnmh  eonsidBT  him  H  an  intntder  long  as  Sybra* 
liqa  lived.  YiffSm  li  said  by  Mtme  to  h»v«  agreed  with  Thaodwa  to 
reject  the  Councdl  of  Cbalcadon,  and  to  reeeiTe  into  Us  oomanioion 
Anthimus,  Theododus,  bidiop  of  Alsiaadrla,  and  othera  vho  enter- 
tained Ea^obian  doctrines.  Liheratus  Diaoonns  and  Psfi^  quote 
letters  of  Tigilius  in  proof  of  bis  oonnivanee  at  theae  dootrinea.  It  ia 
also  said  that  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  monn  to  Theod<wa  to  obtain  bis 
deotion.  In  the  year  NS^lTCrioi^  who  had  bean  sent  badt  to  lUfy 
by  the  emperor  Jtutinlm,  to  be  tried  eoooamlDg  bis  alleged  treaaon, 
died ;  Procopius  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  hj  order  of  Antonlna^ 
the  wife  of  Belisariiu ;  othera  say  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
island  of  Ponza  by  order  of  Vigilina,  who  after.  Ids  death  remained 
nodlapttted  poaseaeor  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Vigilias  baa  been  since 
genentUy  acknowledged  as  le^timate  pope  firom  the  date  of  bfs  prede- 
osaaot'*  death.  P^om  that  time  alio  ^nglUni  ihowed  hlBMeir  less 
dooila  to  tba  oqoioea  of  the  court  of  Oonrtntfaio^;  ha  maftitrined 
the  aotbority  of  the  Coondl  of  CbaloedMi,  and  be  am  Inonrred  the 
displeasure  of  JuBtinlan,  because  be  wooU  not  snbacribo  to  tba  theo- 
lo^cal  opinions  of  that  emperor. 

In  the  year  M5  Yigilius  left  Rome  for  Sidly,  tma  whence  he  sent 
n^>ptiea  to  Rome  during  the  subseiineot  siege  of  that  dtgr  by  ^  Ooths 
under  Totilaa.  In  047  Ylgilins  repaimd  to  Oonstanthiopl^  at  the 
request  of  Justlnhui,  wbo  was  wannly  engaged  in  a  tbeologMal  oon* 
troversy,  which  is  known  In  Church  history  by  the  name  of  the  '  three 
elupters.'  Yigilim^  after  remaining  at  Constantinople  for  acme  year^ 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  to  Cbaloedon,' 
where,  in  562,  he  took  refoge  In  a  aanctnaiy.  In  the  foUowing  year 
Justinian  convoked  a  general  ooundl  at  Cmitantinoplek  ohldly  to 
deddo  npon  the  qneation  of  the '  three  ehaptang'  or,  ia  other  won^  to 
condemn  eertatn  contfovetslal  writingB  of  tbna  Usbopa  of  the  pro- 
eedfaig  cantnrr — Thxodore  of  Mopauestia,  Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  Tbeo- 
ooBRoa.  Yigilius,  who  considmd  those  wriUogs  to  be  orthodox, 
Kfuaed  to  condemn  them,  and  for  this  he  was  banished,  with  other 
biahopa  of  his  own  opinion,  to  the  ishmd  of  Proconneaus,  from  which 
be  was  recalled,  in  654,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  ology  of  Rome, 
anpported  by  the  interoaadon  of  Jnstlnian'a  anooeiaftal  general  Kanea 
Heantfane  the  Council  of  Conatantinopla  had  eondemnsd  the  'three 
diapters,*  and  ita  deoUon  waa  now  sanotionsd  by  Ylf^liu^  after  wiiioh 
Jn^inian  permitted  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On  Us  way  to  Rome  by 
sea,  Yigilius  landed  at  Syracuse,  where  he  died  of  the  atoM^  of  wUoh 
be  luM  been  auffsring  for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  y«ar  trf  bis 
troubled  pontificate,  to  the  ICth  of  January  665. 

(Huratori,  ^ahoIi  d'lkdi^  and  the  anthoritiea  therais  qnotod.) 

YiaNCLA,  QIA'COHO  BAROZZI,  a  very  eminent  ftallan  aisU- 
teot,  and  one  of  the  greatest  modwn  autboritiee  in  his  art,  waa  botn  in 
1607,  at  Vignolat  in  the  territory  of  Hodena,  whence  he  derives  the 
name  which  he  is  Dune  genwally  mentlimcd  than  by  hie  fiunily 
appellation.  Qiaoomo  was  the  only  d^d  of  his  parents,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  firther  he  was  left  at  an  early  age  eotirdy  dependent  apon 
his  mother.  Having  mBaibstsd  some  tasto  finr  dmwini^  ha  vw  aant 
by  bar  at  a  mitabla  age  to  Bologna  to  study  painting  but  he  made  ao 
very  little  progrvaa  toat  he  determbed  to  abandon  »  aud  apply  him- 
self to  arebitectore,  a  study  he  had  been  led  to  by  that  of  penpective, 
in  which  he  bad  diiMwvered  prind[^  and  praeacd  rules  that  in  the 
then  stato  of  the  sdence  were  eminently  uiefaU  He  now  set  out  for 
Rome  in  aedw  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  ancient  andiiteetnre 
by  examining  the  voriona  ramaiu  m  thai  dty;  and  ■ftarwirds  h& 
made  a  aariaa  «f  dnwinga  Ot  Hum  fn  aa  •ademy  »  arghttaotnnl 


aoeia^  wbldi  was  at  the  time  just  eatabliehed  under  the  ansploee  of 
several  pertons  of  rank.  In  the  meantime,  or  pnrUmalj  to  being  so 
employed,  he  bad  supported  himadf  pdntiag.  What  waa  tha 
length  of  bis  first  resideooe  at  Rome  is  not  known,  hot  it  could  hardly 
have  been  one  of  many  yean,  beoausa^  about  1637,  he  accompanied 
Priraatiecio  to  Fnmoe,  where  he  remained  two  yean,  during  wtakb  ho 
made  several  modela  and  desifos  fer  Fnnois  L,  none  of  wbicb  however 
was  exeented,  owing  to  the  UD&vourable  state  of  public  affUrs.  The 
Ch&teau  Cbambord  indeed  has  beui  etroneously  attributed  to  him,  bnl 
it  waa  ereetad  somewhat  earlier,  and  is  of  a  very  difi^reat  duraotir 
fk<om  any  of  hia  works. 

On  returning  to  Italy  be  fixed  bimsdf  for  awhile  at  Bologna,  whers^ 
in  competition  with  many  others,  be  made  designe  fiv  Uie  fitfode  of 
San  Petrcmio,  in'wbk^  be  andeavoured  to  eombine  the  antiqaa,  or 
nther  the  style  founded  upon  its  orders,  with  Uie  Gothic  of  the  original 
fabric ;  but,  aa  not  un£t«qtiently  happens  under  svdi  oirenmetanoaa, 
neither  his  nor  any  of  the  other  dea^pM  were  adopted,  for  tba  whole 
•ohame  fdl  to  nothing.  He  waa  howerer  employed  npon  vaiioua 
works  Id  that  n^,  and  among  them  an  tiia  Casa  Bocdti  (no  very 
fovonmble  spocimett  of  his  tasto,  BS  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
that  of  the  proprietor),  alterations  of  the  Bank  or  'Change,  the '  Kavlg- 
Uo,'  or  canal  leading  to  Fsmra,  and  the  Palauo  Isolaui  at  Hinerbio, 
at  a  abort  distance  from  Bologna.  So  pooriy  were  his  aervicee  for  the 
work  of  tite  Nariglio  leoompenaed,  that  on  ita  bi^  eoaipleted  ht 
took  hia  leave  of  Bol<^;na  ud  went  to  Ptsceosa,  where  h»  dedgned 
the  dttcd  pdaec^  leaving  bowevn*  the  building  of  it  to  hia  son  Olaeinto 
It  was  pvriiapB  about  thta  period  that  lie  erected  the  church  at  Ifaa- 
sano,  the  Madonna  degli  Angdi  at  Aaaisi,  the  dispel  of  Ssn  Franceeoo 
at  Perogla,  and  other  structures  in  varlom  parts  of  Italy,  the  predse 
dataa  of  which  are  tmknown.  During  ^  pontificate  of  JoUus  UL 
(1S60-S6)  he  wsa  introdoced  by  hia  friend  Giorgio  YaMwi  to  thai  pope^ 
who  had  known  him  while  Ir^ito  at  Bologna,  uid  who  appointed  mm 
hia  ardiiteet.  Besides  the  direction  of  the  Trevi  aqtiednoi;  Us  new 
patron  employed  him  almost  immediatoly  on  the  villa  for  himaelf, 
ealled  '  Ln  Papa  GiuOo.*  or  *  YUla  Giulia.'  Tbis  last  has  always  been 
regarded  aa  a  anperior  piece  of  arehitectnre,  and  it  forms  the  eubj-et  of 
a  spkttiiid  atlas  volume,  pnblLthtd  by  Uie  ardiiteet  Stem  in  1788; 
Mverthdaaa  it  ia  difflooh  to  account  fte  ita  cdebri^,  there  bdng  litda 
to  admire^  or  that  la  atriUng^  except  ttie  {rfetorveque  ammgemeot  and 
eflbet  of  the  inner  cortile  and  Its  aemidimilar  loggia ;  it  is  beddes  a 
mere  'cadoo^'  both  small  and  incommodious  as  a  bouse,  The  same 
wc^  also  cootains  plana,  &a  of  the  small  cbureb  of  S.  Andrea,  near 
Ponte  HoUs  at  Rome,  another  highly  esteemed  production  of  VignolaX 
btit  whidi  alas  has  been  greaUy  overrated :  at  the  best  its  m«its  are 
of  a  asgative  kind,  because  though  taken  by  thamsdves  the  IndivldBd 
parte  and  their  mere  proportkma  ar«  correct,  th^  have  no  partiotriar 
diaractar,  and  the  oomposition  is  anything  but  masteriy  or  In  aboord- 
anoe  with  the  Kpkit  and  system  of  the  antique.  The  heavy  double 
attic  eaaies  Hie  order  to  appear  Indgnifioant  and  the  pediment  un- 
meaniog.  In  such  cases  howerer  the  established  npatation  of  a  work 
generally  dleneaa  oritinsm,  and  deten  from  nice  examlnaWcm  into 
merita  which  may  lalbly  be  Ukaa  upon  truat ;  aoeordloglj^  Stem  apeaka 
of  tbfa  bnllditw  in  very  encomlaatio  tetma^  ae  doea  Iftewise  Oe  Quincy. 
After  the  death  of  Julius,  Yignoh  fbnod  a  libcrd  patron  in  his  oepbew 
the  Cardind  Alexander  Tsraeae,  for  iriiom  he  erected  bis  ohef-d'oeuTre, 
the  celebrated  palaoe  at  Caprarola,  a  magnt&oant  edifice  of  very  pecu- 
liar character,  it  being  a  mixture  of  military  and  dvil  ardiiteoton^ 
pentagonal  in  plan,  and  preaenting  a  lof^  mass  reared  upon  an  equa% 
lof^  snbetructure  of  torracaa  of  the  same  form.  Tet  dthoogb  anffl- 
denuy  tUMj,  tlien  b  also  aomdUi^  both  himidsh  and  monotonooa 
in  ita  generd  outline.  Wttiiln  ia  a  dronlar  cortile  with  open  galleriea 
or  anwde^  with  which  all  the  [windpd  rooms  immediately  oommtmi- 
cate,  and  bat  for  wUch  they  wonld  be  merely  ttioronghfareB  to  eoeh 
other.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  oonslated  ohiefiy  in  the  fres- 
ooes  and  other  paintings  with  which  the  walla  and  o^iogs  of  the 
apartments  were  deeonted,  and  of  iriiioh  a  very  dnnnutantid  accotmt 
has  been  given  Yaiart  ia  hia  Ufli  of  Taddeo  Ztnduro^  the  principd 
artist  employed  upon  tbam.  I%ilip  IL.  on  the  part  of  whom  he  lud 
been  consulted  relative  to  the  detigna  for  toe  Esonrial,  would  willingly 
have  engaged  Barozd  in  bis  Immediato  aervice,  but  the  aroblteoC  ez> 
ouaed  mmself  on  the  soora  of  advanoed  age  and  infirmity,  and  hia 
haring  alao  andertakea  tba  aaperlntendenoa  of  the  works  at  SI  Petw^a^ 
on  ttis  death  of  Hlehd  AngdoflSM).  He  thwdtora  lemaiafld  at 
Borneo  i^ero  he  died  July  7tb,  UTS. 

What  baa  ndnly  tended  to  confer  on  'ngnoU  the  edetwity  he 
enjoys  throt^ont  Etirope  Is  ids  'Treatise  on  the  Five  Orders,'  which 
has  been  reoaived  as  aa  authority  in  regard  to  them ;  but  though  it 
has  been  of  serrioe  to  the  profeadon,  it  has  done  injury  to  the  art,  it 
being  imposnble  to  si^  what  variety  mig^t  have  been  praduced  in 
regard  to  'wdai^' bad  ardiiteota  been  left  to  treat  them  aa  ftedy  as 
ottierpartB  of  dedgn,inateadof  ^ing  Uwmsdvea  down  to  fixed  rnla^ 
which  after  all  are  of  little  use^  inaiunadi  aa  they  do  not  secure  any 
Airtbar  merit.  Of  Y^nda's  own  designs,  &a,  the  beet  collection  u 
Uiat  entitled  '(Envres  compldtea  de  J.  B.  de  Vignola,  publi<es  par 
H.  Lebaa  et  F.  Debret,*  in  la^  folio,  and  in  outline,  Paris,  182S,  &a 
(HiliiU,  Vite;  Quatram^de  Quincy,  CWj6ra4rcAtfae(ev,-  Yasui.) 
ViONOLBS,  ALPH0N3E  DES,  was  ^g^yjjpfcftgfe 


fiunily  of  great  aotiqui^  in  I>n  jiudo^- 
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A&taut  of  Aabaia,  October  29th,  IMS.  He  had  been  designed  hf  hie 
f&ther  for  the  military  profession ;  but  preferring  the  Churoh,  he  went 
through  the  nenal  studies,  8nt  at  Oeoera.  and  then  at  Saumur,  after 
whiob  be  spent  some  time  in  England.  Betuiuing  home  in  1676,  be 
became  minister  at  Aabaia,  and,  after  some  time^  at  Calais,  where  he 
remained  till  the  rerooatioa  of  the  £diot  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  then 
retired  to  Oeoera,  whence  after  a  time  he  removed  to  •  ohordh  in 
Berlin,  and  then  to  that  of  Braudanburg ;  bnt  when  the  Bo;al  Sooiety 
of  Berlin  was  fonnded  in  1701,  being  oboaen  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  infited  on  the  Boggestion  of  Leibnits  to  take  up  bis  residence  in 
that  city,  he  returned  tbither,  and  being  appointed  minister  of  the 
noghbourio^  ohuroh  of  Copenick,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  at 
Uie  f^e  of  nmety'fbar,  on  ue  24tii  of  July  1744 

Des  Yignolca  is  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  'Hemoln  ctf  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Berlin,'  and  in  the  periodical  journal  called  the 
'BiblioUi^ue  Qermanique,*  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  editon  in 
1711;  but  his  principel  worit  is  hia '  Cbronologie  de  I'Histoire  Saints 
et  dee  Uistoires  Etiangerea  depuie  la  sortie  d'Egypte  josquli  la  Cap- 
tivity de  Babylone,'  which  appMred  in  2  toIi.  4to,  at  Boron,  In  178&, 
CfaronoUigy  WM  tiw  itudj  to  vbitdL  he  had  duoSy  deroted  hii 
attention* 

YIONY,  ALFRED,  COUTE  DE,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
the  modem  French  poets,  was  bom  at  Loobee,  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et- Loire,  on  the  27th  of  March  1799.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
few  of  ^e  old  French  nobility,  who  did  not  emigrate.  Alfred  wae 
educated  with  great  care  at  one  of  the  collages  in  Paris.  After  the 
Beatoration  of  Loula  XTIU.  ha  wai  admitted  as  one  of  the  Red 
Husketewa  of  the  king's  hoosebold,  in  which  the  privates  ranked  as 
ofBoers,  and  wore  the  epaulette.  This  regiment  was  diesolTed  during 
the  Htrndred  Days ;  whereupon  De  Vigny  was  traoaferred  to  the  Royu 
Ouard.  In  1828,  he  passed  into  a  regiment  of  the  Line,  in  hope  of 
taking  part  in  the  expedition  iuto  Spain ;  bnt  hia  raiment  oontinned 
in  cantonments  in  the  Fyrowes  during  the  whole  campaign.  Already 
a  number  of  fogltiTe  pieees,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  bcwdea  one  or 
two  dramas,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  yoong  nobleman,  when,  in 
1826,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  English  lady,  whom  he 
married  in  the  foUowing  year.  At  the  »me  time,  he  withdrew  from 
the  army,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  His  earlieet 
attempts  had  been  published  in  various  Parisian  periodical  works  in 
1820,  since  which  his  'Dolorida,'  his  'Eloa,'  hia  *  Uaiae.' and  othera 
had  aroeared  In  that  anneaoent  formj  but  in  1826,  tim  were 
collected  and  puUiihed  in  a  volnme,  under  the  title  of  'Poemea 
Antiques  et  ICodemea,'  five  editions  of  which  were  sold  during  the 
first  two  yean.  In  1826,  likewise,  hia  clever  historical  romanoe, 
'Cinq-Hara,  ou  nne  Conspiration  sous  Louis  XIU,,'  in  2  vola.,  was 
printed.  He  hod  meditated  the  plot  of  this  tal^  duriog  hia  aojoum 
ID  the  I^reneea.  It  ran  through  several  editione,  the  sixth  being 
published  in  1840.  The  style  of  Cmq-Usxs  ii  pnc^  nstual,  and 
graceful;  tht  ebaneter  of  Cardioal  RioaeUeQ  is  drawn  mth  great 
strength,  the  figure  of  the  king,  though  feeble,  as  he  is  represented  in 
history,  being  perhape  equally  true,  to  lifey  This  romanoe  was  soon 
trsnakted  into  most  European  languages,  and  from  it  may  have  been 
taken  some  hints  for  the  fine  conception  of  the  drama  of  *  Richelieu ' 
by  Sir  E.  Bnlwer  Lytton.  The  later  editions  of  this  fffoduction  hare 
been  preoeded  hf  a  thouj^tfiil  and  instructive  pteUoB,  abounding  in 
deeper  viewis  xid  exhibiting  greater  xesearoh  and  moM  stditle  oriti* 
dun,  than  is  osnally  found  among  romandsts.  Bis  *SteUo  ou  lea  Diables 
Ueui^'  a  narrative  delivered  by  a  physidan  to  one  of  Us  patients,  was 
given  to  the  public,  in. 1882;  it  oompritea  three  separate  stories, 
exemplifying  the  struggles,  aspirations,  disappointments,  and  nntimdy 
death  of  three  poets,  Qilbw^  Andr^  Chdnier,  and  Chmtterton.  m 
thesetal«s,  the  natural  intanst  bdooging  to  then  isimpaired  by  a 
vague  philosophy,  which  the  anthw  appears  to  have  turn  up  as  a 
caprice.  In  several  passages  we  miss  the  graceAil  pen  ot  Da  vigny, 
and  are  reminded  of  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Among  his  dramatic  productions  we  may  name  Iiis  version  of 
'Othello,'  and  'Le  Marchuid  doYenioe,*  wbidi  appeared  in  1S30;  hia 
'Mar^chale  d'Anore,'  produced  in  June  1831,  and  bis  *Cluttterton,' 
which  was  produeed  in  IBSS.  Hie  saeoeas  iA  tills  last  ma  prodigious, 
partiy  owing  to  the  exdting  nature  of  the  anUect  bi  Vwotii  hands, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Hadame  Dorval,  then 
the  rinng  star  of  the  Potisian  stsg^  whom  all  Paris  hastened  to  see. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  is  the  author  of  many  artidee  in  the  'Bevue  des 
Deux  Hondes.'  A  complete  edition  ot  hia  mvka  In  8  vols,  was  pnb> 
lished  in  1838.    \Su  Sdpflbheht.] 

VIGORS,  NtCHOLAS  ATLWABD,  was  bom  In  1787,  at  Old 
Ldghlin,  in  the  eonnfy  of  Carlow,  where  his  family  had  long  lived. 
He  recdved  liis  early  education  at  hom^  and  afterwards  became  a 
student  at  Trinil?  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  gave 
oonaiderable  proof  of  bis  dasaical  and  literary  acquirements,  the 
publication,  in  1810,  of  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extmit  of 
Poetic  Licence,*  In  the  year  1809  be  had  an  ensigncy  purdiased  for 
him  in  the  Qrena^er  Guards,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Barossa,  in  the  early  part  of  1811,  where  he  got  saverdy  wounded. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  qi^tted  the  army,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  loology,  especially  of  birds  and  insects  In  both  these 
subjects  he  acquired  great  Imowledn,  and  formed  extmidve  eoUeo* 
tlons^  vbldi  ho  at  a  nbsequantperiod  pxeMuted  to  tb«  mmnun  of 


Zoological  Sodety.  On  the  death  of  hia  flather  be  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  and,  in  1832,  became  the  represeotative  Ld  parliament  ol 
the  borough  of  C^low,  for  whioh  and  for  the  ooun^  of  Carlow  he 
continued  to  sit  until  tho  termination  of  his  life^  on  the  26th  of 
October  ISiO. 

Although  Mr.  Tigaca  has  written  no  waA  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
zoology,  he  baa  oonttibuted  a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  to  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Unnsean  Society  and  of  the  Zoologioal  Sodety, 
and  tiie  pagea  the  'Zoological  Journal.*  He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  droular  or  quinary  system  of  arrangement  as  propounded  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Madeay,  in  bis  'Horss  Entomolopcs ;'  and  the  two  papers 
for  which  be  is  beat  knovra,  the  one  '  On  Uie  ITatural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  and  the  other,  *  On  tho 
Arrangement  of  the  Genera  Birds,  are  devoted  to  the  apidieationa 
of  this  system  to  ornithology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Zoological  Club  of  tiie  linnean  Sodrty,  from  which  apmng  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  of  which  sodety  he  was  the  first  secretary,  and  through 
the  whole  of  hia  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  aud  tdents  to  ite 
interests  In  bis  papers  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  depart- 
ment of  soolofl^,  but  there  are  many  in  the  *Zo(do^iasl  Journal*  and 
'  Proceedings  u  the  Zoolc^cal  Sodety'  Vtui  attest  his  aoquirements  in 
the  whole  range  of  loology.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
tiaeful  career,  and  has  left  among  those  who  knew  him  a  lively 
sense  of  hia  worth  as  a  friend  and  of  his  talents  as  a  man  of  edenoe. 

VIJA,  GANITA.   [ViQA  Gabita.] 

TILLA'KI,  QlOVAHSl,  bom  at  Florenoe  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  oentory,  was  a  merohant  by  protasdon,  and  travdled  in 
various  oountries  in  the  pursuit  of  business.  Be  also  filled  several 
offices  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Florenoe,  was  repeatedly  oue 
of  the  priors  or  executive  council,  and  was  employed  in  negociating 
the  peace  vrith  Luooa  and  Pisa  in  1317.  He  aiierwards  served  in  the 
Florentine  army  in  the  war  against  Castruooio  Castraconi,  after  whose 
death,  in  1328,  he  negodated  the  neaoe  with  Lucci^  He  was  involved 
in  tiia  bankniptcty  ot  the  meroantile  eompaoy  of  the  Bardi  in  19iS,  by 
whidi  he  was  a  great  Iosa>,  and  he  was  even  ImpriHoned  in  eooso- 
quence  of  it  as  an  insolvent.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1348.  Villani 
wrote  the  biatory  of  hia  oountry,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  building 
of  Florence  to  the  time  of  the  author's  death.  He  does  not  however 
confine  himself  to  ihe  history  of  Florenoe,  but  he  relates  also  the 
occurrenoee  of  other  countries,  botii  of  Italy  and  out  of  Italy,  so  as  to 
retdn  the  chaiaoter  of  a  general  dironicltir.  In  the  earlier  puiod  of 
his  narrative  he  exUbito  consideiaUe  oredulity,  and  a  want  ot  critical 
skill,  but  as  he  draws  near  to  his  ovm  times,  he  can  be  more  depended 
upon  for  correctness  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Villani,  though 
belonging  to  the  Gndph  party,  appears  to  have  been,  aa  a  writer,  oom- 
parativdy  free  from  ^u^y  apirit.  Hu  style  is  remarkably  dear;  hia 
language  is  the  pare  Floreutiuo  of  his  agc^  some  of  the  expresuons  of 
whkh  however  are  now  beoMue  antiquated.  Villani  is  liable  to  the 
diaige  of  plagiarism,  for  be  has  copied  in  great  part  the  older 
ohronide  of  Kicordano  Ualespini,  without  once  mentioaiog  him, 
whioh  ohronide,  ioduding  the  continuation  by  GiacotU  Halespini, 
oomea  down  ea  far  as  tiie  year  12S6.  From  this  epoch,  however,  to 
tiiat  of  Villani'a  death,  1348,  Yillani's  history  is  originaL  The  work 
appears  to  have  lain  foigotten  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  it  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1637.  UadiiavelU  qnotea  Villani  once  at 
the  begiouiug  of  the  second  book  of  hU  *  Stone  Florentine^'  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  followed  or  consulted  him  in  hfa  narrativei,  and 
the  other  iiiitotiana  anterior  to  Haohiavelli  do  not  mention  VilUni'a 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cbronide  of  Dino  Compsgoi, 
also  a  writer  of  tiie  14th  oentury,  whose  interesting  narrative  embraces 
part  of  the  period  of  tiiat  of  ViUani,  remained  unedited  till  the  IStii 
oantuy,  when  Uointori  published  it  in  his  great  ooUeotion. 

TIm  first  ten  hooks  of  viliani'a  lustory  were  publisliod  at  Venice  in 
1S37,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  were  afterwards  published 
at  Florenoe  in  1664,  under  the  titie,  'La  Seeonda  Parte  delut  Crooica 
Universale  de'  aud  Tempi,  di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorentino.* 
In  1687  Bacdo  Vdori  publiahed  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  of  tho 
whole  at  Florence  ana  dedicated  it  to  Francesco  de'  Medid :  '  Istoria 
di  Giovaani  VlllanL  Cittadino  Fiorentino.  nuovamento  ooiretta,  e  alia 
ana  vera  leaione  ridotta.*  Tliia  is  tiie  edition  wbicA  is  quoted  by  the 
academy  of  La  Crusca  as  a  '  Teste  di  Lingua,'  or  a  book  of  authority  in 
matters  of  language. 

Mattxo  Villani,  brother  of  Giovanni,  wrote,  after  his  brothers 
death,  a  continuation  of  his  history,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  year 
1868,  in  which  he  died.  His  veracity  has  been  praised  by  Unratori, 
hut  bis  style  is  infoiior  to  that  at  his  orothar. 

FOjfpo  Villani,  Hatteo's  son,  also  added  a  continuation  to  hia 
father's  narrative,  indnding  the  yem  1868-i.  The  whole  body  of 
history  by  the  three  Villani  was  ftublished  together  by  Mniatori,  and 
has  been  reprinted  several  times  smoei 

IWppo  Villani  was  also  a  Iiatin  writer;  he  wrote,  'De  Origine 
CSvitrtia  Florentis  et  eiusdem  famosis  Civibtw.'  The  first  part  of  the 
work,  which  treats  of  toe  origin  of  Horence^  is  full  of  fables,  and  it 
has  never  been  printed.  Of  ue  seoond  part  whioh  contains  short  bio- 
grapbies  of  distinguiflbed  men  of  Florence,  detached  biographiea  in 
the  original  test  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of  Ambrosins  Camal* 
dulensis^  by  Hebus,  who  discovered  the  manuwrqtt,  and  aomeiothera 
bySarti;  ftoreni  published  tho9t^f^iiT^|^^V^>@94^ 
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mUBS,  DOHINIQUK 


nndev  the  titl^  'FhUippi  YiUani  Vitn  Duitii,  Faferarohn,  et  Boecaeii,' 
Floreooe,  1826.  MBzoaohelli  publishsd  u  old  Italian  Tatsion  of  tiie 
Livea  of  Filippo  Villani  b;  an  ftnoojmous  tmulator,  before  the  dis< 
ooTery  of  tlu  L»tia  tut:  'Le  Vito  d'Uomini  iUustri  FIorentiiiL 
■oritte  da  Filippo  TiUuii,  eoUe  AimoUiioiii  del  OcmU  Manpunhalli,* 
1747. 

E^ppo  TOlRiii  wrote  abo  a  wotk  *  Da  Orfdne  Hegnm  Vxmowim' 
wbioh  w«  balieve  a  still  inoditod.   He  died  aiboot  1404. 

Qioraoiii  Villaiii,  ttie  FloteatiDa  hutorUn,  mnst  not  be  oonfbondad 
with  aoother  Giovanni  Tillaui,  vho  wrote  idirDnioIea  of  the  town  of 
Nt^lea,  ud  aleo  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicdly,  wbieh  are  of  no  gnat 
nine. 

(TiniboBdii,  Sloria  deBa  Zetteratura  ItaKana;  Coniiuu,  /  Secoli 
dem  Zetteraiara  ItaUana  ;  Gamba,  Serie  dei  Tati  di  lAtgua.) 

TILLAKUETA.  JOAQUIN  LORENZO  DB,  a  learned  and  libeial 
Spaniab  author,  was  bom  at  Jativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Taleocia,  on 
the  10th  of  August  1757,  and  atudied  at  the  Univerai^  of  Yolenda, 
where  Mu&oz,  well  known  for  bis  '  Hirtory  of  the  New  World,'  was 
one  of  bia  tutors.  After  taking  h<^  orden  he  fixed  his  laridWHwi  in 
the  oapital,  where  he  heeame  one  of  the  literary  onementa  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  which  is  regarded  as  that  of  the  rerival  ot  sound 
litwatore  in  Spain.  His  most  noted  work  at  this  epoch  is  bis  *  Alio 
Cristiano  de  EepaZia,'  or  Spaniah  ChzisUan  Year,  an  aoconnt  of  the 
fcatinla  of  the  Spanish  Churchy  the  lives  of  its  saints  and  martyr*, 
ito^  wliiob^  although  it  extends  to  nineteen  octavo  volumsa,  has  panad 
tiiMogh  aeveral  editions.  Another  work  b;  him,  '  De  U  leocion  de  la 
aagrada  Esciitum  en  lenguaa  vulgares '  (On  the  Reading  of  the  Holy 
Smptures  in  the  common  languages),  folio,  Yalenoia,  1791,  in  which  he 
advocated  that  practice,  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  his  eoolo- 
naatioal  brethren ;  nor  did  he  regain  favour  by  promulgatiDg  the  doo- 
trine  that  the  juriadiotion  of  tiie  tribunal  of  the  ^quiaition  was 
inoompatiUe  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spain.  He  held  neverthe- 
IsM  the  a&aea  of  ooort  preieher  and  oontBur  of  the  royal  eb^iel  at 
the  time  of  the  general  oonvulsita  of  Spaulsh  afflto  <hi  (he  innaion 
of  1808,  when  he  became  a  ■^^■ting^ijfhaH  member  of  the  pafariotio  and 
eonatitutional  party.  In  1810  be  was  dtosen  a  member  of  tlie  Cortes, 
and  in  1812  he  supported  the  principles  of  constitutionalism  by  argu- 
ments from  tite  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  dissertation 
entitled  '  Aagdleas  Fuentes  6  A  Tomista  en  las  Cortes.'  On  the 
ntom  of  King  Ferdinand  he  was  shut  up  fer  six  years  in  a  »t>H  of 
imprisonment  in  the  numaatery  of  Saloeda,  but  allowed  to  solace  his 
confinement  by  making  use  of  the  treasnieB  of  a  good  libnuy.  The 
reaomption  of  constitutional  government  in  1S20  led  to  his  hberatioD, 
and  he  was  sent  by  the  Cortes  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
whoss  pretensions  he  had  always  been  oonspioucos  for  opposing,  while 
defisnding  what  he  conndered  tite  rights  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  a 
■pirit  aoalogons  to  that  which  once  animated  the  Qallioau  clergy. 
His  negodations  met  with  no  snocess;  and  on  the  overthrow  <^  the 
couBtitntional  government  he  thought  it  adviaaUe  to  emigrate  to 
England,  from  which  he  afterwards  tranaforred  his  residsiiee  to 
IrJand.  While  in  London  he  published  what  ha  called  his  "  literary 
life  "  ('  Yida  Literaria  de  J.  L.  de  Yillanaeva,'  3  volt.  8ro,  1826),  bat 
the  work  is  too  modi  occupied  with  dissertatiooe  aa  tiie  xighte  of  the 
Spaidsh  Chunk  and  on  the  Oounoil  of  T^t  to  be  vm  attnwtive  to 
an  English  reader.  He  tnuuHated  Faley^  'Natural  nieology'  and 
some  other  works  into  Spanish ;  but  his  chief  litoaty  laboor  here  was 
a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  Irish  antiquities  and  the  colonisation  of 
Ireland  by  the  Pbceoioians,  *Ibeniia  Phcsoioea  seu  Ffaamicum  in 
Iberaia  inoolatua,'  Dublio,  18S1.  He  died  at  Dublin,  on  tiie  2Sth  ot 
March  1837.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prcae  writer,  and  a  volume 
of  bissdeotpoenu^  *PoeaiasEsoMida^'appearedat  London  in  1838. 

His  younger  brother,  Jauu  YiLLuiUKTa,  bom  aft  San  Fd^te  in 
1785,  and  fint  a  Dominioao,  then  a  aecnlariaed  priest,  shared  his 
opinions,  his  literary  fame,  and  his  ezUcb  He  was  the  author  (rf  a 
'Literary  Tour  to  the  Churches  of  Spain'  /Yiage  Literaria  d  laa 
Iglesiaa  de  Espa&a),  commenced  at  Uadrid  in  1803,  and  left  imperfect 
in  thirteen  or  fourteen  volumea;  a  worit  fullof  valoable information 
<m  the  eeoleaiaatioal  arcluves  of  that  country.  His  brother  Joaquin 
Loranso  eontributed  many  portitMia  to  the  earlier  vohuueB.  Jume 
YiUaQueva  died  at  London,  on  the  14th  of  November  1834. 

YILLABET,  CLAUDE,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  the  year  171S,  or 
•oon  after,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar;  but  a  love  of  light  literature 
and  worse  levities  disioolining  him  for  that  or  any  other  laborious 
profession,  be  took  to  writing  books,  and  produced,  in  X7iS,  a  romance 
cntitlecl  *Histoire  dn  Ccsnr  HumiUn,  oa  H4moirea  da  Marquis  de 

 ;*  besidN  a  one  act  play,  entitied  '  Quartler  d'Hiver,'  in  which  he 

was  aviated  by  two  other  writers ;  and  some  other  things  of  tiie  same 
kind,  said  to  be  all  of  littie  value.  It  is  not  certain  however  that  he 
was  really  the  anther  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  In  1748  his  embarrassments  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon 
which  he  joined  a  company  of  provincial  players,  being  smittMi,  it  is 
■aid,bythealianna<rf  muvi  tiie  females.  Be  now  tout  the  name  of 
Dorral,  and  made  his  fint  appearance  at  Roum  in  the  character  of  a 
lover  j  but  he  soon  rose  to  a  higher  rangS'  of  part^  and  at  lengttk 
became  manager  of  a  company,  which  p^ormed  at  Lidge.  He  left 
the  stage  however  in  In  1768  ne  published  anonymously  at 

Geneva  an  answer  to  Eonssean's  *  Lettjre  but  les  Spectaolee,  under  the 
title  of  '  Conaid^tioiu  aor  VArt  da  Th^Atrc^*  wkidi  is  said  to  have 
sua,  MT.  TOL.  TL 


been  the  best  that  appeared  next  to  that  by  d'Alembert  This  was 
followed  in  1769  by  a  volume,  also  anonymous,  of  selections  from 
Yoltaire,  which  he  called  'Esprit  de  Yoltaire,'  and  which  was  well 
received.  In  1760  he  returned  to  Paris  with  some  literary  reputation, 
and  his  Mends  got  him  the  office  of  first  derfc  to  the  Chamber  ot 
Aooounts  (Fftmier  oonunis  h  la  Cliambre  dee  Comptea),  an  appobit> 
ment  whieh  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  national  historians  of  the 
middle  ages ;  so  that  when  the  bookaellerg  Desidnt  and  S^ant  ware 
looking  out  for  a  writer  to  oontinne  the  ^  Histoire  de  France,'  oom> 
meooed  by  the  Abb^  VeUy,  recenUy  dead,  they  vere  indnoed  to  seleot 
Yillaret.  He  conducted  or  compiled  and  wrote  the  work,  fnmi  the 
226tb  page  of  the  Sth  T(dame  to  tlie  ZiWti  page  of  tiw  17th,  befaig  the 
portiui  extending  from  18S9,  (he  second  year  of  Philip  de  Yalda,  to 
1469,  the  Stii  year  of  Louis  XL  '^llareVa  first  volumes  are  said  to 
have  BO  greaUy  extended  the  sale  of  the  work,  that  the  pnbliahK* 
raised  the  salary  of  their  new  editor  to  triple  what  they  had  pidd  to 
bis  predecessor;  but  as  this  would  have  made  his  remuneration  not 
less  than  4500  livres  per  volnma,  the  statement  is  tegudod  by  the 
writer  of  bia  life  in  tiie 'Biographie  TJniTetseUa*  as  more  than  cunibt- 
ful.  Tbit  writer  constdm  '^Uaret's  to  be  the  best  written  pcvtion  of 
the  work,  and  intimates  that  it  has  been  generally  ao  eateemed  by  the 

Sublic.  The  AbbiS  de  Castrea,  on  the  oontxary  <io  his  '  Trois  Sidolea 
e  la  Litt^rature  Fran^oise,'  iv.  4S6},  describee  Yillaret  as  being  to  his 
predecessor  what  Seneca  is  to  Cicero ;  and  asserts  that  he  wanted  the 
art  of  skilfully  weaving  his  resaondws  into  the  substance  of  his  nana> 
tive— "il  n'a  paa  eo,  onnme  son  modUe^  Fart  da  fcn^  aveo  adraas 
sea  reolucchea  dans  la  narration."  Yillaret  also  held  the  office,  made 
for  him,  of  seentar;r  to  the  dnkes  and  peers  (Secretaire  dea  Dues  et 
Fairs) ;  and  be  ia  aud,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life^  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  one  or  two  other  Uterary  undertakings  of  the  day.  He  died 
in  February  1766.  Hia  successor  In  the  oom^nfaitum  of  this  '  Histoire 
de  France '  was  the  Abb<  Qamier. 

YILLAHSk  DOMINIQUE,  VmtOi  boteoiat^  was  bom  on  the  14(b 
<rf  NoTombar  1745,  In  a  handet  of  tiie  village  ot  Noyer  in  Dauphini. 
His  fether  taught  him  reading  and  writing,  and  he  learned  liatin  and 
geometry  of  the  parish  prieab  When  be  was  <mly  fourteen  years  old 
him  fether  died,  and  being  the  eldest  in  the  fkmily,  at  that  early  age  he 
waa  obligsd  to  superintend  the  duties  ot  the  farm  on  which  lua  funily 
lived.  He  ma  dso  ^>pi^ted  to  bis  fathoms  post  of  parish  r^iatrar, 
and  in  order  to  fl(  himself  for  bia  datiee,  be  reorived  instruction  from 
a  notary,  in  whose  Uloary  he  met  with  books  on  natnral  hiatocr, 
which  so  engaged  bis  attention  that  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  botany  and  medicine  at  his  leisure.  This  led  his  mother  to 
fear  that  he  would  neglect  hia  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  aoccvdingly, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  persuaded  him  to  marry,  in  the  hope  that 
this  wotdd  be  a  check  to  hia  purauit  of  science.  But  in  this  ah*  was 
disappointed;  for  In  1765  Villara  made  an  ezcuzaion  tiirough  Lyon- 
nais,  Bourgogae,  La  FrancbeOomttf,  and  Bresee,  and  colleotod  many 
plants,  and  otherwiae  added  to  bia  knowledge  of  natural  history.  He 
afterwarda  became  known  to  the  Abb4  Chalx,  a  good  botanist,  with 
whom  he  made  many  exeuruons  in  the  mountains  of  Oapenoois.  He 
thus  became  acqaainbad  with  M.  de  Maroh^val  of  Grenoble,  and  la 
1771  proceeded  to  the  military  hospital  of  Grenoble  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  medidne.  Here  bis  botanical  knowledge  soon  brou^t 
Urn  Into  notice,  and  in  177S  he  gave  a  coone  ot  lectures  on  botany 
to  the  pupils  of  the  hospital.  Ftotn  thia  period  to  1776  he  made 
several  exonrsiona  in  Bas-Daaphin^  Provence.  Languedoi^  and  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  for  the  pantose  ot  studying  the  natural  history, 
more  partieularly  the  botany,  of  these  districts.  In  1777  he  viaited 
FariS)  where  hia  reputation  as  a  botanist  secured  him  a  very  flattering 
reoeption.  Li  1778  he  took  bis  degree  aa  Doctor  of  Hedidne,  and 
would  have  returned  to  Noyer  to  practise  medicine,  but  his  friend 
U.  Maroh^val  secured  him  an  incTMse  of  stipend  for  his  lectures  a( 
Grenoble,  and  in  17S2  be  iras  appdnted  phydoian  to  the  hospital ;  be 
continued  in  this  position  till  tiie  suppression  of  the  ho^ital  by  the 
Fkench  government  in  1803.  As  ibfe  was  unexpected,  be  remained 
for  some  time  in  considerable  diffloulties,  but  in  1805  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  botai^  and  medidne  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  hs  rsoudned  till  his  death,  whidi  took  place  on  the  37th 
of  June  1814. 

Yillats  wrote  several  wtn-ka  on  botany  and  medicine,  but  that  which 
secured  him  the  greatest  repntatitm  ia  bis  *  Natural  History  of  the 
Flanta  of  Dauphin^ '  (Hlatoire  Natnrelle  des  Plantes  du  Dauphin^). 
This  WOTfc  was  published  ia  4  vols.  4to,  in  1786  and  sueoesaive  years; 
it  eontaina  65  platee  of  the  plants  described.  Each  the  volumes 
eoDtiuns  a  prefeos,  in  whiidi  an  account  Is  given  of  the  various  excur- 
■ions  whim  he  made.  All  the  plants  are  arranged  acoording  to  a 
olassi&eaiioa  of  his  own,  in  which  he  rednoes  we  number  ot  tiie 
TiinninaTO  eUsBes  to  twelve^  consldeiiDg  only  the  number  of  the 
stamens  aa  a  character  of  the  daaaea.  Under  these  claasea  he  arranges 
27  natural  orders, named  after  the  'EVagments' (tf  Ijnnssus.  It  d»o 
indudea  a  dictionary  of  teams,  and  lists  of  plant*  fcttod  in  particular 
distriots.  This  wotk  was  BobnUtted  (o  the  French  Institute,  and  a 
critical  report  gjven  of  its  merits  by  Jussleu,  Gec^roy,  and  Tessier. 
Although  in  some  respects  nnfavounble  to  (he  work,  the  author  was 
modest  enough  to  print  each  report  of  (be  members  of  tiie  Institute 
at  tiie  commencement  of  the  volumes  as  they  appeared.  In  1801  hs 
pnbUahod  a  oatalogae  of  the  plants  growing  la  (he  botanio^^rden  a* 
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Strasbourg,  in  whidi  h«  unnged  the  pltnta  aooording  to  the  ■jratam 
of  Jtunmt,  He  published  aevwal  other  booki  uid  mtmoini  od  nhotu 
dapartmeota  of  utond  hirtory  and  topagnp)qr>  Hie  piimipal  work 
OD  medisiiM  wis  entitled  *  FrindpeB  de  lUdioin*  at  d«  Chiru^e,*  tad 
wu  published  »t  Lyon  In  1797.  He  also  gan  an  aeoount  of  an  epl- 
damio  fever  which  prerailad  la  Danphin^  dniing  the  years  I77d  aad 
1780.  At  his  death  he  laft  behind  him  an  extensive  Uhitry  and  a 
large  collection  of  plants.   In  a  prospeotui  of  hii  large  -woA.  on 

Eluiti,  he  named  a  spedea  Strardia,  aftisr  Berard,  an  apoUwoaryi  who 
vfld  at  Straibonrf^  and  waa  a  oontsmptmuy  of  the  Banhina,  and  who 
laft  h^ind  him  a  mannaeript  work  oo  plants,  still  Id  the  pablio  library 
at  Strasbourg.  A  genoa  of  plants  has  been  named  in  honour  tit  VUlars, 
Tillania. 

{Bioff.  Univ.;  Kaohoff,  LArbwkder  Bolcmik;  'Prefacea'  to  Tolnmes 
of  the  Plantt  of  2}aaphmi.) 

TILLAKS,  LOUIS  HKOTOR.  a  martfchal  of  Vtano*.  and  one  of  iU 
moat  iUnatrioua  aoldieia,  wae  bom  at  Uoulins  in  16S8.  He  studied 
at  the  oi^ge  of  Jullly,  and  waa,  on  quitting  that  seminary,  entbllad 
among  the  "pagea  de  la  prande  ^oarle."  Durbg  an  excnnion  of  the 
court  to  Flandws,  ViUan  obtained  laaTe  to  visit  Htdlaud ,  and  he  after- 
wards  aooompanied  his  relatim  St,  Qinn,  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  to  Berlin.  On  hia  return  to  Fraooa  ha  aerved  in 
Uolland  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  oonunanded  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
porwn.  The  spirit  ol  eotorprisa  and  obssmtion  beyond  his  years 
whioh  had  spurred  liim  to  viaik  fbieiga  countries,  he  carried  into  Hm 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  distingaiahed  him  amon^  the 
other  pagea  on  account  of  his  flue  figure^  remarked  one  day,  *'  A  smgls 
shot  can't  be  fired  without  this  boy  atartiog  from  the  ground  to 
witaeaa  it."  Villars's  eouran  and  activity,  and  perhaps  his  fine 
figure,  obtained  ftw  him,  atuough  his  fknmy  was  out  of  favour  at 
oour^  a  troop  of  lione  at  Uw  age  of  nineteen. 

The  next  two  years  be  served  in  Germany  under  Turenoe,  who 
entertuned  a  high  opinion  of  hia  talents  as  a  (mrtisan.  ^e  Prince  of 
Condi  also  distinguished  him  from  the  crowd  of  young  officers.  The 
mingled  good  aenee  and  gallantry  which  he  showed  at  the  battle  of 
Stioef  procured  for  him  a  regimeut  of  cavalry  in  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-firat  year.  From  1674  till  the  peace  of  Nio^ 
wagen  in  1678|  TiUars  asrved  in  Flandsra  under  the  HarMial  da 
Luxemboor^  and  in  Alsatta  under  the  Mar<<dial  da  Craqui.  The 
minister  Louvoia,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Mar^chal  ds  Belle- 
fonds,  Villan'a  uncle,  ezteoded  hia  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole 
family.  The  young  aoldier  felt  ttiat  ha  had  nothing  but  himaelf  to 
rely  upon ;  and  ha  appeatad  to  multiply  himsolf  In  Us  saardi  at 
OOTiortunities  of  distinction. 

The  next  ten  yeara  of  the  UCs  of  Tillsta  w«n  spent  prinoipally  in 
diplomatk  employments.  On  his  return  to  court  after  the  peace  of 
1678,  he  gave  the  rein  to  hia  amorous  propensities,  to  an  extent  whidk 
attracted  general  attention,  and  ocoaatoned  much  disturbance.  He 
was  ordered  to  rqoin  hia  regimen^  but  any  fear  of  having  lost  the 
king's  favour  waa  soon  dispelled  by  his  being  sent  to  Vienna  to  con- 
dole with  Leopold  1.  on  the  death  of  tba  ampreas>mo^er.  At  Vienna 
he  gained  snoh  an  inflnance  over  tha  mind  of  the  Elaotor  of  Bavaria, 
that  he  datadiad  bim  bom  the  Austrian  interest,  and  rsndared  him 
subservient  to  the  views  of  Franos.  With  tha  approbation  of  Lonis, 
Villsra  acoompaaied  the  elector  on  his  return  to  Munich,  and  followed 
him  into  Hungary,  when  be  aasumed  the  command  of  the  Ovarian 
cootbgsQt  in  the  imperial  army  levied  against  the  Tuika.  Here,  as 
usual,  Viltais  diatiaguiahed  himself  by  lus  impetuona  but  not  unoal- 
enla^g  valour.  On  Ua  rslum  to  Hunioh  he  nnmd  «  new  Austrian 
emissary  opposed  to  hun— tha  beantifol  sod  voloptnons  Oountess  of 
Kaunits.  The  fliat  use  made  by  this  lady  of  the  complete  ascend- 
ant which  ahe  aoon  gained  over  the  elector,  vros  to  insist  that  Villars 
should  be  removed  from  the  coort.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
fitUure,  Louia  waa  eatisfied  with  his  ambasaado^a  oonduet.  Villats 
wae  admitted  to  private  interviewa;  Madame  Mainteaon  received  him 
at  at  Cyr.  At  Ua^  Louvoia  rslaoted,  and  hi  1688,  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  nesasioned  by  the  Isacue  of  Augsburg,  oonftrred  upm  him  the 
SMMdntmant  of  oommiasary-geaeral  of  the  cavalry. 

ViUara  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  r^du  hia  influenoa  over 
the  elector,  and  detach  him  from  the  alUaooe  of  Austria,  In  this  he 
&iled,  and  his  life  was  even  in  dinger  from  the  Austrian  party  in 
Bavaria.  He  was  next  q>pointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  tba 
Uar^al  d'anmMre^  whoso  army  was  statitmed  in  Flandsra  vrith 
nden  to  act  «i  the  defeaaivSb  Villars,  tired  of  thia  iaaetivity, 
resumed  his  old  ocoupation  of  partisaD,  and  levied  oontributiona  as 
far  as  BtushIs.  In  1089  ha  was  crsated  mai<ohal-d»4amp.  During 
the  two  following  yearn  ha  oommaadsd  a  body  of  lfi,000  mm,  which 
formed  a  reserve  to  the  army  of  the  Marshal  d«  Luxembourg,  He 
waa  anbsequentiy  seat  to  tha  Bhine  to  assist  with  his  oonnsels  tba 
Mar<ehal  tta  JMause^  who  waa  bard  pressed  hy  the  Frinoe  of  Badaa, 
In  this  service  he  oootinued  till  repose  was  a  abort  time  restored 
to  Europe  by  the  peaoe  of  Ryswiek  m  1697. 

The  intriguee  which  preaeded  the  Spanish  War  ol  Suooessioa  wars 
now  in  full  vigour.  lu  1609  ViUara  was  entruated  with  the  daUoate 
miasion  of  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Vienna.  Heapent  three  yean 
St  that  court,  at  the  time  when  it  and  the  court  of  Vetaaillee  wen 
lacoiSBntly  busied  by  eveiy  maana  short  of  actual  war  to  thwart  eaoh 
othei^s  VMWs  upon  th*  tbrona  of  Spain.  ViUan,  with  a  lUeplsss 


patienoe,  strangely  otmttaating  with  Us  impetuosity  in  war,  watched 
and  uDrav«dled  all  tiie  tortuous  intriguea  ti  the  Auatriaa  court.  Ha 
kept  Louis  and  hia  ministers  informed  of  every  movement  of  Austria. 
aaa  by  blunt  aad  opportune  appUeatioos  more  than  Mica  deterred 
the  emperor  from  ateps  which  would  have  promoted  his  views.  The 
personal  animosity  felt  by  the  Austrian  court  to  Villan  was  extreme ; 
he  waa  peraonally  insulted,  attempts  were  made  to  implicate  him  in 
the  rebaUiouB  movements  of  Hungary,  and  bis  life  was  threatened.  The 
ooortiera  afieoted  to  ahun  him ;  Frinee  Eugene  alone  oon tinned  on  a 
footmg  of  nnrossTTsd  fitlsndly  intaraonraa,  YUlats  persevsiad,  and 
though  more  of  flu  honour  of  insuring  tha  anoession  of  Louii^  grand- 
son to  the  Spanish  throne  was  sttributad  to  others  than  ha  felt  to  ba 
oondstent  with  a  due  sense  of  bis  asrviceib  even  Iioub  XiV.  was 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

On  the  oommenoement  of  hostilities  in  1701  ViUara  was  sent  to  the 
army  oonunanded  by  VUleroi  io  Italy.  Dissatisfied  with  his  general 
ha  obtuned  his  reo^L  On  his  relom  to  Psris  ba  married  Madamoi- 
selle  de  Varsngeville,  to  whom  ho  was  psisionatdy  attaobad.  On  the 
appointment  of  Catinat  to  the  umy  oif  Qeroumy,  Villars  joined  him, 
but  It  is  sUaged  that  ha  found  the  genius  of  his  commander  eoCeeblact 
by  age.  In  1702  Villan  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  thirty  battaUuu^ 
^  forty  squsdroDs,  aad  thir^  pieoes  of  artillery,  to  disengage  the  eleeti» 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  surrounded  on  aU  sidee  by  the  Austrisn  tioopa^ 
ViUsES  bad  now  attabud  Us  fortj-nlntb  year,  and  this  waa  tiia  first 
time  ba  bad  eommsudad  in  chiat 

The  evanta-of  VilUra'a  oampugn  in  Qerm&ny  in  1708  are  faUbAdly 
and  inatruotively  portrayed  in  bis  corraapondence  with  the  alectoiv 
Louia  XIV.,  and  hia  minister-at-war,  and  the  letters  of  tiie  general 
officers  under  his  command,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1763.  The 
EVtnch  general  was  ererywbwe  ancoessf  ul,  but  the  imbeciUty  of  tba 
Elector  of  Banuia  neutralised  aU  his  victories.  Disgusted  with  his 
position,  Villan  petitioned  to  be  reoaUed,  and  by  hia  importuni^ 
wrung  from  the  kkig  a  reluctant  permissloD.  On  his  return  to  Franco, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy,  bat  the  Duke  de  Venddme  waa 
his  senior  mar^sl,  and  in  his  connection  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
ViUan  had  had  enough  of  miUtsiy  partnenhip  with  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood.  Louia  forbore  to  inaiat  upmi  his  undertaking  the  Italiaa 
oampaiga,  for  there  was  a  mors  important  obs^  to  intrust  to  him. 

TUa  charge  was  to  torminata  tha  war  <tf  the  Oavumeai  With  tho 
sanction  of  the  king,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  aotimi,  reaolved  to 

Eut  an  end  to  the  troubles  less  by  rigour  than  by  gentler  methods, 
a  Lamoignon,  the  intendant  of  the  provinoe,  be  found  a  coadjutor 
participating  in  his  senUmsnts,  master  of  the  necesni7  loosl  informa- 
tion, and  prompt  in  action.  Together  these  sssitiristii  pursued  tho 
Camisards  into  tbdr  most  seoluded  retreats.  A  few  axamplsa  of 
severi^  to  thoss  who  redsted  were  fcdlowed  by  the  axteiMon  of 
lenity,  and  even  concessions  to  their  religious  scruples,  to  aU  who  laid 
down  their  arms.  Cavalier,  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Camisards,  was 
gained  by  the  humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Villars.  Peace  waa 
on  the  eve  oi  being  restored  to  the  provinoe,  when  emissaries  of 
England  aad  Savoy  rekindled  the  dissensions.  The  insinearity  of  tho 
oourt  ooK>perated  with  foreign  intrigue,  bat  the  watchftilcess  of  Villan 
out  off  aU  assistanoe  tarn  beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of 
the  Cevannes  osased  to  ba  dangerous.  VUlan  saved  his  king,  at  tho 
moment  when  bs  had  aU  Europe  on  his  arms,  from  tha  additional 
embarrassment  of  a  civU  war.  He  waa  received  witii  the  highest 
honoun  on  his  return  to  Versailles. 

From  the  spring  of  1705,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  pesee  of  Rastadt 
in  1714,  the  Ufa  of  Villsra  was  a  series  of  campaigns.  Sent  by  tho 
king  in  the  former  year  to  inapect  aad  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
eastern  &imttsr,  ho  took  post  on  tiia  heights  nesr  Fronsberg,  where  he 
covered  Thionvilla,  waa  in  a  poaition  to  suoeour  Luxembourg  if  neoes- 
ssry,  and,  by  msaas  of  the  fortified  posts  at  BousonviUe  aad  Bour- 
gaicbe,  kept  open  the  oommunioation  with  Sorre-Louis.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  lest  he  should 
reader  his  soldien  appnhetuive.  Msrlborough  appeared  before  this 
camp,  at  the  head  of  110,000  men ;  he  examined  it  at  all  pointa  for  four 
days,  and  then  retired.  Thia  encampment,  more  ganeraUy  known  hj 
the  name  of  Sirek  than  FVonaberg,  sstoalshed  every  body.  The  prom|it 
dedsion  and  feuleaaness  of  Villan  wste  weU  known,  but  the  skiU 
shown  in  selecting  a  stratsgic  position,  and  the  sslf-control  evinced  in 
keeping  oa  the  defensive,  wen  unexpsoted.  The  moment  the  *uwaj 
retired,  he  gave  veat  to  his  natural  impetuoalty  by  raeuming  tha 
c^bnsiva ;  he  burst  into  Alsatla,  forced  the  Unea  of  Weissenburg,  pv*- 
■anted  hlms^  bdbn  Lauterburg,  aiul,  to  ooaoeal  the  weakness  wUoh 
pnTsatad  him  laying  siege  to  £at  plaoi^  enasad  the  Une  between 
Fort  Louis  aod  SttasbourK  sod  laying  the  whole  country  batwaea 
tha  river  aad  Behwarawald  under  oontiibuUon,  oloasd  the  campaign 
of  1705.  In  1706  be  took  Lauterbuig  and  HagMiau,  in  the  latter  of 
whioh  the  eu«ny  kept  bis  reserves  of  artUleiy  and  storesL  Tbia 
Bucoess  Was  nsutralissd  by  ViUan's  loss  of  tba  great  battle  of  RamilUet 
In  Flanders,  where  hs  was  forosd  to  auoeutnb  to  tbs  superior  genina 
of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  mhdatar  CbamUlard's  irithdnwing  soms 
of  bis  best  troops.  In  1707  VUlars  crossed  the  Rhine;  forced  the 
lines  of  St<dhofen  on  the  SSrd  of  May ;  eatablished  bis  head-quarten 
at  Raatadt  on  the  evening  of  the  aame  day,  and  the  next  oooupiecl 
Stuttgard.  He  iavited  Charles  XIL  of  Swodon,  who  had  Invaded 
SaxoDjt  to  make  a  juoetion  with  Us  army  undsr  the  wil^f  lIQrtt* 
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b«f,  ud  oononlmta  Uirir  tanm  ag»fiH«  AiuWa;  but  tike  InTitatton 
WM  decUoed.  Troops  were  agftin  withdnim  from  him,  end  he  was 
obliged  to  te-oroes  the  Rhine.  In  1708  he  wu  wot  to  oomnuuid  on 
tiie  fimntier  of  Savoy,  but  Uie  taidinna  of  tiiose  to  whom  the  errange- 
ments  were  Intruet^  caneed  the  campaign  to  terminate  without  effeot, 
In  1709  h«  wae  leat  to  le-orgaolee  the  diai^rited  and  demoialiaed 
army  of  FInden.  At  ttia  bawCe  of  Hal^aqnet  he  ma  vomided  early 
ia  «M  day :  he  endanwimd  to  oonbinne  to  diraet  the  (roope  from  a 
litter,  bat  fainted,  and  waa  borne  from  the  field.  His  wound  waa 
dangeroni,  ud  kept  him  inacUve  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  campaign 
of  1710  waa  desnltory :  repeated  attetnpta  were  made  to  open  nego- 
olatiou.  In  (he  autamn  of  that  year  Villara'a  wound  broke  open, 
and  he  waa  obliged  to  resign  for  m  time  the  oommand  of  the  army. 
In  1711  tiio  oKhaoated  state  of  Frmeh  hampered  the  milita^ 

opanttone  and  kept  Tillan  on  the  detbnslva  within  the  thnticr.  In 
1713  the  battle  of  Denain  (24th  Jaly),  the  capture  of  Harohlennos, 
Doual,  and  a  number  of  forte  by  Villars,  restored  eonrage  to  the 
French.  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  give  groond,  and  retire 
beneatii  the  walls  of  Bmssela.  The  peaoe  of  Utrecht  was  oondaded 
(separately)  by  Holland  and  England  in  1718.  Austria  refuaed  to 
sign  the  trealyt  Tillars  waa  aent  into  Germany  at  tlw  head  of  an 
army,  and  rai  the  7th  of  Maroh  1714,  the  peaoe  of  Baatadb  waa 
etmuuded. 

The  military  labours  of  TiUars  were  now  to  experience  a  long  inter- 
mission,  and  only  to  be  renewed  when  he  approached  the  termination 
of  his  career.  From  1714  to  1782  he  waa  exelusiTely  engaged  in  the 
turmoil  of  stale  intrigusw  He  had  set  off  to  visit  hie  government  of 
Provene^  when  he  was  recalled  to  iritnen  the  laat  momenta  of 
Louis  XIV.  Tillars  stood  on  delicate  ground  wHh  the  r^nt.  In 
oonclndiog  the  trealy  of  Rastadi  he  had  made  two  secret  ettpnlaUoos ; 
that  tho  right  of  suoceBsion  to  the  Tmctt  throng  to  the  exclusltm  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  reserved  to  Philip  T.  and  his  doioend- 
ants.  The  regent  was  pacified  however  by  ViUaia'a  producing  the 
autograph  oommnnds  of  Louis  XIV.  to  insist  upon  those  conditions, 
VilhWB  was  appointed  by  the  duke  a  member  of  hia  oounolL  In  which 
ha  steadily  opposed  every  cteviation  from  the  polioy  «F  hia  (»d  master. 
In  partunilar  he  laboured  to  prevuit  the  adoption  <rf  the  ooarse  pro- 
pOMd  hj  Dubois,  under  the  name  of  the  qnadraj^  eUlonoe.  Ho 
opposed  energetically  the  adoption  of  the  financial  schemes  of  Law. 
Dubois  advised  the  regent  to  have  Villars  arrested,  and  attempted  to 
implicato  him  in  the  ooospiracj  of  Alberoni,  but  the  mar^wal,  by 
aaning  tha  regent  with  tiia  lamB  cntiie  deroUon  aa  ho  had  Mvad 
LmdilCIV.,  guoed  kit  confldenee^  and  the  aflbetion  entertained  fbr 
him  by  the  young  king  was  an  additaonal  protection.  After  the  death 
of  Dubois  ma  rv^t  reserved  to  himself  tha  offloe  of  prime  minister, 
and  regulated  his  condnct  in  a  great  meaaurs  by  the  advice  of  Villars 
in  military  and  foreign  aSUrs.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded 
tiie  regent,  showed  ne  less  oonfldenee  in  him.  Hia  only  rival  was  tha 
Abb<  llauiy.  Th9  marriage  <tf  Loub  XV.  with  the  daughter  of  tha 
king  of  Found  appeared  tat  a  ttma  to  strengthen  the  infiunca  of 
Villars,  but  the  AbM  Flenry  having  determined  the  qneen'a  power 
with  the  king,  the  marfehsl  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fiivourite. 
This  continued  tUt  1732,  when  the  rupture  with  Austris  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  possesrioos  in  Italy  rendered  the  military  services  of 
yUlare  indispensable.  In  his  eigh^-flrst  year  he  waa  sent  to  oomnuuid 
in  Italy  with  the  rank  of  maxtehal-gAieral  de  la  Franoa^  whldi  bad 
never  heen  oonfbrred  on  any  one  befwa  hfan,  ezaept  Tnrenne^  la  the 
oampiugnB  of  17S8  and  17«  he  evinced  all  the  ardour,  aeUvity,  and 
contempt  of  danger  which  characterised  hia  youth.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  however  decided  Villars  to  solicit  his  neail  early 
in  the  course  of  the  second.  His  wish  wsa  granted.  He  waa  taken  lU 
at  Turin  on  hia  way  to  Franee,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1784. 

Th*  predominant  fertarea  of  Villara'a  cbaiacter  wera  honumifyf 
rinoerity,  quickness  of  apprehensioQ,  and  promptitude  without  pra- 
dpitaney  in  action.  He  waa  not  free  from  the  lax  gallantry  of  his 
day,  and  Is  udd,  with  or  without  cause,  to  have  b<Kn  extremely 
jealous  of  his  wife.  In  advanced  life  he  evinced  a  degree  of  avarice, 
contracted  probably  from  the  habita  of  economy  forced  upon  him  In 
the  circnmstancea  of  his  youth.  He  is  among  the  moat  brilliant  mili- 
tary charaetem  of  Franoe,  yet  without  that  restUaa  desire  of  show 
which  detraoto  flnm  tiie  merito  of  so  many  of  them.  He  was  capable 
of  deep,  ditmtereetdd,  and  lasting  attachment  His  oondneb  in  thawar 
of  the  Cevennoa  will  ever  endear  fak  memoiy  to  ttie  lovw  of  humanity 
and  of  relkiouB  liberty.   

VILLEHARDOUIN,  OEOFFROY  DE,  was  bom  near  Atois«uv 
Aube  about  1167,  and  waa  descended  from  one  of  the  most  andent 
and  dbtingnished  fluxUUea  <if  the  Oomttf  de  Champagoa.  He  was 
HaiMial  m  Cihampagna  when,  in  1199  his  sovwelgn  lord  mbault, 
Count  of  Champagne  and  of  Brie,  determined  upon  joining  the  cause  of 
tiw  erusadea,  and  Villebardouin  was  among  the  first  choeen  to  accom- 
pany him.  FreviouB  to  the  departure  of  his  lord  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  to  solicit  the  tiA  and  oo-operatiou  of  tiiat 
Republic  in  their  enterprise.  He  arrived  at  that  dty  with  five  othw 
deputies  in  the  banning  of  Lent,  1201,  and  met  irith  an  hmonnble 
ree^tion  fix>m  Henry  Dandolct  the  DogCb  Admitted  before  the 
oouDoil  of  state,  Villehardouin  eloquently  explained  the  motives  of  his 
misrfon,  and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Count  of  Champagne 
to  ^»plj  to  tha  Tenettam  fi«  anfstawM^  in  pEafBtanea  to  other  powenb 
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"We  turn  ehoMn  yon  b^bre  all  other  naUoni  Id  Eur^,"  ha  said,  **u 
being  the  most  powerful,  Uw  most  generous,  and  the  most  oapable  of 
seoonding  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  We  have  come  to  demand  your 
assiatance  and  the  junotioo  of  your  forces  to  ours,  without  which  we 
can  never  expect  to  re-conquer  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  we  are  resolved  to 
undertake  this  conquest,  we  have  been  eommaoded  not  to  leave  this 
dty  till  we  havo  roMved  a  fiivoardila  answer  to  oar  request  leaving 
it  to  you  to  impose  the  omulltions  on  whkh  It  la  to  be  granted."  To 
this  euergetic  appeal  were  joined  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  other 
deputies,  who,  m  tiie  faolineas  of  their  mission,  foigot  tha  shame  of 
kaeeliog  as  suppliants  before  the  haughty  representatives  of  com- 
mardal  power.  Moved  by  their  appeal,  and  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  the  transaction,  an  nnanimoaa  acda* 
maUon  arose  from  the  auambly  of  "  Noni  I'ootroyons  1  Nous  I'ootro- 
yons  1"  A  treaty  wu  oondudod  betwean  the  F^oh  depntiei  and 
the  Republic,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Venetians  should 
furnish  the  vessels  neoeesary  for  the  transport  of  4S00  horsemen  and 
9000  squires  and  attendants,  and  also  20,000  foot  soldiras,  with  nine 
months  providons ;  that  Uie  veassls  should  be  equipped  and  ready  to 
sail  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  ud  that  their  servioo 
should  Mily  oonnk  from  tiu  time  that  uey  kA  Vat^oei  Tbr  tiieie 
■ervioBi.  the  orosadan  were  to  pay  tha  VeneUsas  the  sum  ot  80,000 
marks  of  diver,  or,  aooording  to  some  sooouats,  85,000.  The  payment 
of  so  exorbitant  a  sum,  for  that  period,  proves  equalb  the  generous  zeal 
of  the  crusaders  and  tha  attentive  regard  of  the  Venetians  to  their 
Interests.  After  the  oondusion  of  this  treaty,  Villehardouin  returned 
to  France,  where  ho  found  the  Oouat  Thibault  dangerously  ill.  The 
dflath  of  Thlbaolt^  whldi  ooonrred  loon  after,  left  the  orusadera  with- 
out a  ohM  Tb»  oommand  of  tha  axpaditlon  haviog  been  oSfared  to 
tha  Duke  of  Bntgondy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Count  of  Bar,  who  bctii 
dedined  it,  it  was  fimdly  accepted  by  the  Harqnis  of  Montsercal,  who 
appdnted  Venice  as  the  place  of  general  meeting. 

The  first  axpldt  of  the  crusaders,  after  leavicg  Venice,  was,  at  the 
■oUdtation  of  Alexis  Oomnaous,  to  re-establish  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople tha  Emperor  Isaae  his  fkther.  Tho  French  having  after- 
wards to  eMnpUn  of  the  eondnet  of  Alexis,  who  bsd  not  ratified  the 
stipulated  oondiUons  for  the  mooonr  they  had  lent  him,  sMit  Villehar- 
douin as  their  d^ut7  to  make  the  neoeesary  rsmonstranoes. 

Villehsrdouin  was  present  at  the  nege  of  Constantinople  in  1204, 
when  that  d^  was  token  by  the  Venetians  and  French,  and  to  him 
history  is  indebted  for  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  this 
remarkable  dega.  The  ser rices  of  Villabardouin  were  rewarded  by 
tha  Emperor  Bwdwin,  whom  tha  vkitorions  Franks  had  placed  an  iba 
thxonev  oy  his  appointment  to  the  important  ofBoe  of  "Mardal"  of 
tho  ptovinea  of  Romania.  Bis  military  skill  and  bravery  also  insured 
him  VbB  esteem  of  tiie  Emperor  Henry,  the  Buooessor  of  Baldwin,  to 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  liad  giveu  hia  daughter  in  marriage; 
from  him  he  recdved,  as  a  free  nft.  Ute  entire  dty  of  Messinopdii^ 
together  with  Us  depatdendes.  This  valnable  donation  Indnosd  Urn 
to  xedde  in  Thesssly,  wham  he  died  about  the  year  121S.  While 
however  enjoying  the  hooours  which  his  merit  had  acquired,  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  oountiy  of  hia  birth ;  in 
1207,  he  richly  endowed  the  abbeys  of  Frolsty  and  Troyea,  to  which 
bis  daters  and  hit  two  daughters  bdonged.  The  lustre  of  his  name 
gave  power  and  influenoe  to  his  descendants,  who  for  nearly  two 
oentnnes  mled  over  the  most  important  prindpalitiflB  of  Qnm. 

It  is  tUefiy  as  an  historian  that  tha  name  ot  Geofftny  De  Villobar- 
donin  has  become  odebrated.  To  him  we  are  prindpally  indebted  for 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  wars  of  the 
crusades,  from  1198  to  1207.  His  work  is  entitled  '  L'Hiatoire  de  la 
Prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  fVan9ais  et  lee  Venitiens.*  The  author 
relates  the  ovente  in  which  he  was  an  active  participator  with  modest 
nmpUdtiy  lad  tolwable  candour.  His  narration  m  rsmarksUa  fiw 
brevity  and  clearness,  and  generally  beam  the  impress  of  truth.  His 
talents  as  a  nsgodator  oaoied  him  frequentiy  to  be  employed  on 
missions  of  Importance,  and  to  be  summoned  to  the  councils  of  the 
army;  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  give  a  minuto  detail  of  several 
events,  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant.  His 
historr  is  rendered  the  more  valuable  from  the  fiuli  tiiat  it  is  probably 
the  oldest  Ustortcal  xaeocd  In  proM  whldi  tha  Fkanch  iangaage 
possesses.  Tha  ihvt  edition  of  it  was  pablidied  at  Venioe  in  1673,  the 
second  in  Paris  In  1586 ;  the  moat  vduable  Is  that  by  the  learned  Du 
Cange,  "whose  uotee,"  sna  Hilla,  "are  as  valnable  aa  his  notes  on  the 
Alexiad."  [BTZAKTma  HiaroBUira  ]  The  titie  of  this  edition  of  Du 
Cange^  which  is  now  not  easily  to  be  met  with,  la  aa  folh>WB ;— '  Hia- 
tolre  de  I'Empire  de  Constantinople^  dovish  en  deux  ptrtie^  fto., 
torito  pw  iieofSm  Da  ViUe-Hardouia,  avee  la  aoito  de  cetto  Histdro 
Jusqu'en  1240,  tires  do  Ibnusorit  de  niilippe  Monikei^  fcc,  le  tout 
avec  Observations  futes  par  C3iar1es  du  Fresne^  Sieur  du  Cange ;  Paris, 
de  nmprimerie  Royda,  1667,  in  foL'  In  this  ^ition  the  old  text  is 
aooompaoied  with  a  modou  French  vetdon.  The  history  of  Villehar- 
doidn  is  also  to  be  fonnd  .in  voL  xxvliL  of  the  '  Reoueil  des  Hiatoriens 
dea  Oanles  et  de  la  Fiance ; '  in  fd.,  Puis,  1822  :  the  text  in  tiiis 
edition  has  been  revlaed  on  three  maawalptB,  and  to  it  is  appsoded  a 
glossary. 

VILLEICAIN,  ABEL-FRAirgOIS,  peer  of  IVanee  and  one  of  the 
most  diatingnished  of  E^noh  men  of  letters,  waa  born  in  Paris  on  the 
nth  of  JmM  1790,«nd  eduoatod  at  tiio  Iroperid  Lyceum  therek^hsie  his 
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repataUon  for  talent  wu  saoh  tbat  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  (1810) 
he  vaa  appointed  Profenor  of  Bhatorio  in  the  College  Charlemagne. 
Here,  besidea  gaining  fame  m  an  eloquent  leoturw,  he  diatinguiahed 
himself  by  two  pabliahad  esaaya,  both  of  whioh  wore  crowned  by  the 
Inatitate— an  '  ^^loge  de  Uontaigne,*  paUiahed  in  1812,  and  a  *  Disoours 
Bur  lee  avaDtagea  et  lea  incoareniente  de  la  critique,'  published  in 
1814.  The  approbation  bestowed  on  theea  Kaaays  was  auch,  that  the 
young  professor  was  temoved  in  1816  to  the  University  of  Paris,  first 
as  asaiatant  professor  of  Modem  History,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  as  Professor  of  Eloqoenoe.  In  that  year,  too,  he  published  bk 
'  £loge  de  Uontesquieu,'  whioh  was  again  crowned  by  the  lostitate. 
A  work  of  far  greater  importaace  was  his '  Bistoire  de  Cromwell, 
d'apr&s  les  m^moires  du  temps  et  lea  recueilB  parlemeoturea,'  pub- 
lished in  1819,  in  two  volumea.  lu  1821  he  beoame  a  member  of  the 
Academy;  and  in  1822  he  published  a  translation  of  Cicero'a' Re- 
public,* from  the  palimpaeat  manuscript  disoorered  in  1820  by  Aagelo 
Mai.  It  was  about  this  tiDpe  that  be  entered  on  official  political  UfCh 
In  reading  hie  '  Discourse  on  the  Adnntagei  and  Inoonveniencra  of 
Criticism,'  in  1814,  he  had  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  then  in  Paris ;  and  this  was  remembered  against  him. 
Since  then,  however,  he  had  shown  his  sentiments  to  be  those  of  a 
modsiate  Ubetsl  opposed  to  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Reatoration. 
Having  been  appouted  to  Om  office  of  Maltre  des  Requdtea  to  the 
Council  of  State,  hie  liberalism  brought  him  into  ooUtidmi  with  th« 
exoestive  legitimiam  of  the  Vill&le  ministry,  more  partionlarly  as  he 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  preea.  His  lecture^ 
with  tboae  of  his  colleagues  Qoizot  and  Cousin,  were  anspended,  and  in 
1827  he  waa  deprived  of  office.  Meanwhile  he  had  published  *  Lascaris, 
on  lea  Qrecs  da  l£me  si^le,  eoivi  d'un  essai  historique  sur  V&tat  dea 
Greos  depuv  la  oonqudte  muaulmaue  josqu'ti  nos  jours'  (1826);  also, 
'Fun^raUles  da  M.  Lemontey :  Disoours'  (1826).  In  the  fiH-mer  of 
these  works  the  author  showed  his  ardent  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence,  la  1829  M.  ViUemaia  published '  Fmi6- 
railles  de  M,  Ficard  :  Disoours;*  and  in  1830,  the  fiiat  portion  of  his 
well-known  work  entitled '  Cours  de  Litt^rature  Frausuae,'  the  re- 
maiodar  of  whioh  appeared  in  1888.  Just  berore  the  revolution  of 
1880,  ha  bad  bean  choean deputy  for  I'Eure;  with  Quizot  and  others 
he  figorad  as  a  man  of  iaflaenoe  at  tbat  crisis ;  and  was  consequently 
an  important  personage  in  the  new  government  of  Louis-Philippe.  He 
waa  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1833,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
political  orators  of  the  period,  and,  after  having  acted  as  Vice-PrestdcDt 
of  the  CouDcU  of  Education,  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
under  Ouizot.  In  1633  he  pubUshed  *  Fanerailles  de  U.  le  Baxon 
Cuvier :  Disooora in  1887  a  collection  of  bis  miscellaneous  wriUnga 
under  tha  title  of '  Melanges  Hfstoiiqnea  et  Litt^raires;*  and  in  1841 
a  Report  entitled  '  Tableau  da  I'^tat  actuel  de  rinstruotion  primaire  en 
Franoe.'  In  1845  he  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
cluded much  public  activi^.  In  1847  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of  Paaoal,'  with  an  aooompanyiag 
essay.  Sinee  the  revolution  of  1848,  M.  Villemain,  like  his  frianda 
Goizot  and  Cousin,  has  lived  in  retirement,  waiting  for  a  change  of 
system  rather  than  hoping  for  it,  and  attendiog  to  no  other  duties 
of  a  public  kind  than  those  of  the  perpetiul  secretaryship  of  the 
Acadwny,  which  he  has  held  since  1834.  In  1854  he  published 
'Souvenirs  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^rature,'  He  has  since 
published  '  Tableau  de  TRloqueiica  Cbrdtienne  au  IV&  si&ole,'  1866, 
and  *  Choix  d'^tudea  sur  la  litt^ratura  oontomporatnek'  8vo,  1857 ; 
he  ia  engaged  in  translating  Pindar  into  Fnneb.  Amoog  M.  villa- 
main's  works,  besidee  tboie  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  several 
translations  from  the  English,  including  one  of  Sheridan's  comedy  of 
'The  School  for  Scandal,'  published  in  1822.    [See  Supflehiki.J 

VILLENEUYE.  From  the  birth  of  Romie  de  Yilleneuve,  grand- 
senechal  of  Provence  in  1170,  to  the  death  of  Vice-Adminl  TilUnauva 
in  ISOfl^  there  baa  almost  always  been  tome  one  of  this  name  to  lend 
it  dlatinotion  in  E^aaea. 

RoMfeB  D>  YnxiHSDTl  (bom  1170,  died  aoon  after  1260)  deserves 
to  be  remembered  in  Uie  history  of  France  as  one  of  the  earliest 
statesmen  who  appeari  to  have  comprehended  the  importance  of 
uniting  all  the  Gallio  provinces  into  one  nation.  The  history  of  his 
early  life  is  obacure  and  distorted  by  &bles.  Created  constable  of 
Proreaoa  by  Barengw  before  1288,  he  besieged  and  took  Nioo,  which 
had  revolted  agatust  tlia  eonnt.  Viltenauve  frequentiy  made  tiiat  city 
his  place  of  abode  during  his  aobsequent  career,  and  oonciliated  its 
oitisens  by  his  wise  and  humane  government  He  fought  brav^y 
against  the  Pisans  and  Qeaoese,  patroaiaod  the  Troubadours  in  general, 
and  punished  some  in  particular  who  sinned  against  morality  in  their 
writings.  On  the  I2th  of  July,  1238,  Berenger  nominated  him  in  bis 
will  regent  of  Pntveoo^  and  guardian  of  Bei^arioe,  hia  fourth  and  un- 
married daughter.  On  the  death  of  Beranger,  la  1245,  TiUeneave 
asiembled  the  nobility  of  Provence,  and  persuaded  them  to  swear 
foahy  to  Beatrice.  He  next  married  his  ward  to  Charles  of  Aiyou, 
Mother  St.  Louis,  who  had,  many  years  before,  in  a  great  measure 
tbroMhtiieinBtrumentalityof  Yilleneuve,  been  married  to  Marguerite, 
her  ridest  sister.  The  regent  procured  the  Insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
marriage  contraot  of  Charles  of  Anion,  in  virtna  of  whieh  the  teni- 
tones  of  Provence,  if  Beatrice  died  withont  male  issae^  were  to  descend 
to  the  offepnng  of  her  sister  Motgoerite  by  SU  Louis.   The  object  of 


this  arrangement  waa  realised  two  oenturiea  later  by  PalamMe  do 
Forbin.  After  this  marriage  VUleneuve  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  pnUie  lifeu  His  name  only  appeara  again  in  the  page  of 
history  in  the  mention  of  his  will,  by  which  he  disposed  of  aa 
enormous  fortune  for  that  age. 

Elion,  or  HBLioif,  Db  Yillshbove  (bom  in  1270,  died  in  1346), 
of  the  same  family  as  the  prsoeding,  entered  in  early  life  the  order  of 
8L  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  1319,  on  the  abdication  of  Foulqoea  de 
Tillarel^  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  waa  elected  his  ancosaaoB.  Before 
repairing  to  hia  seat  of  government,  the  new  gtand-maatar  visited 
several  courts  to  collect  contributions  for  his  Order,  whioh  was  at  that 
time  deeply  involved  in  debt  The  division  of  the  order  into  languea 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  is  sud  to  have  been  proposed  at  a 
chapter  which  he  held  at  Montpellier  aoon  after  his  election.  Hia 
visits  to  tiie  courts  above  noticed,  and  a  severe  attack  of  illnees,  pre- 
vented hia  reaching  Bhodea  before  1836 ;  the  remaining  tan  years  of 
his  life  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
In  1844  he  in  person  beueged  and  took  Smyrna. 

RoaaLnra  db  Yillenbutb  (bom  1263,  died  1329),  aister  of  the 
grand-master  of  Rhodes,  waa  famous  for  her  jAetj,  her  ebari^,  and 
her  ascetic  exercises  of  devotion.  In  1310  she  waa  elected  head  of  the 
order  of  Ghartreux.  She  waa  canonised  after  her  death;  and  some 
legendary  writers  have  attributed  in  a  great  meaaore  to  bar  litlM> 
oweioo  the  suppression  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeois. 

LoDiB  QB  Yillbnbuvb,  premier  marquis  de  Fraaoi^  distinguished 
by  the  title  *  EUohe  d'Honneur,'  beltmged  to  the  same  family.  He  was 
bom  about  1461.  Charlea  YIII.,  whcee  chamberiain  he  was,  intrueted 
Yilleneuve  with  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples.  When  Loots  XIL  mounted  the  throne,  be  sent  Villeneava 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  papal  court.  At  Rome  the  Provencal  am- 
bassador received  extraordinary  honours ;  the  Romans  were  charmed 
with  his  manly  and  persuaaive  eloquenos;  and  his  popularity  was  the 
occasion  of  hia  being  again  employed  on  a  mission  to  that  court  at  tha 
perilous  crisis  of  1500.  Yilleneuve  was  the  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend  of  Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix.  In  1605  Louis  XII.  ereoted  tha 
barony  of  Trans,  hereditary  in  the  familjr  of  Yilleneuve,  into  a 
marquisato,  the  ^«t  instance  ot  tbat  title  being  coDfarred  in  France^ 
The  on^  son  of  Louis  de  YiUoieave  fell  at  the  king*a  aide  in  tha 
battle  m  Mnrigw%"|  and  tha  fitther,  already  enfeebled  by  wounds  and 
years,  died  not  inmg  after  of  grief,  in  the  month  of  July,  1616. 

CBRiaioPHBDB'N^iiLBMatTV]^  who  wasbom  on  the  SOthof  June,  1541, 
was  a  member  of  this  illustrious  family.  He  was  iu  his  youth  page  to 
Fran  col*  de  Lorraine,  duo  de  Guts&  He  entered  the  aervice  itf 
Chuiaa  of  Savoy,  and  euned  a  high  repatatioD  for  bravery  io  that 
prince'a  campaigns  against  the  Huguenota.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  YiUeneuve  remained  attached  to  the  Comte  de  Caroes,  hia 
lieutenant  and  successor  in  tiie  government  of  Provence.  De  Carcea 
in  trusted  to  YiUeneuve  the  delicate  misuon  of  moving  the  king  to 
oountermand  the  orders  for  the  loassaore  of  St.  Bsrtholomew.  Tha 
envoy  reai&ed  Paris  on  tha  same  day  that  a  messenger  wss  despatched 
from  that  city  by  the  idngt  vrith  freah  ordara  for  the  maisaera.  Hia 
reprsaentationa  were  however  aueoasstbl  in  partially  shaking  tha  raao> 
luUon  of  the  king,  who  aent  &x  him  in  the  ccnrae  of  the  night,  and 
chained  him  with  a  mesaaga  to  De  Caroes,  ooontermanding  his  previous 
orders  in  so  far  as  Provence  was  ooneemed.  Yilleneuve  started  im< 
mediately,  passed  the  messenger  of  death  on  his  way,  and  reached  Aix 
in  time  to  save  Frovaoca  from  the  maasaoce.  Tlie  aubseqoMit  career 
of  YiUeneuve  waa  aa  honourable  aa  thia  ita  oommenoamank  Ha 
asrvad  with  diatinction  Henri  IIL,  Henii  XV.,  and  Looia  XIIL  Ha 
died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1616. 

There  hava  bean  aaverid  anthora  of  the  name  of  Yillanenva.  Hvotl 
DB  YuiLBSBiiTB,  an  ancient  French  poet  of  some  reputation,  waa  a 
contemporary  of  Philippe  Aoguetei  He  waa  one  of  the  aarlioat  versi- 
fiera  of  the  legends  of  the  Twelve  Feera^  His  principal  work  is  '  Le 
Quatre  File  d'Aymon,'  aast  to  whioh  periupa  tanks  hia  'Doolin  de 
Mayence,'  of  whiob  a  prose  ttaoalation  into  more  modem  Fhotoh  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1601,  with  the  Utie  'Fleur  des  Batailles.' 
Qdilladhe  db  Yillembotb,  a  good  soldier,  who  served  Charlea  YIIL 
iu  his  Neapolitan  campaigns,  published  in  1497  'Mdmoires  sur  la 
ConquSte  de  Naplea.'  It  is  the  only  narrative  by  au  eye-witnesa  of 
the  adventures  of  the  French  army  and  partisans  from  the  dapartura 
of  Charlea  till  th^  finid  axpalsioi.  Oabbixllb  Sdsahhb  B&bbot, 
dame  de  Villeneuva  (bom  alwit  1605 ;  died  in  1765),  was  a  friend  of 
Crebillon,  and  pubhsfaed  many  tales  and  romanoea.  Only  (HM  has 
retained  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  abiidp 
ment :  it  ia  the  famous  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast' 

The  rdputatioa  of  the  name  of  Yilleneuve  was  well  austainad  during 
tha  wan  of  the  French  revolution  b^  Fubbe  Chahlxs  Jbaa  Bap- 
TisiB  SiLTBBZU  DB  ViUiEBBDV^  TiofradmiraL  He  waa  b<xn  at 
Yalanaolea  in  Provenca,  on  tha  Slab  of  Dacembw  1768.  He  eatwad 
tiia  navy  in  his  fi^enth  year,  and  obtcuned  the  command  of  a  veasol 
in  1793.  In  1796  he  was  promoted  to  be  commodore  (capitaioa  da 
division),  and  a  few  montlu  later  to  be  rear-admiral  (oontre-amtral). 
He  was  appointed  to  command  a  division  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the 
kivauon  of  Ireland;  but  contrary  winds  detained  him  in  the  Uedi- 
tanaaean,  and  randarad  the  expedition  abortive.  At  Aboukir  YiUe- 
neuve commanded  the  GniUaume  Tdl,  and  carried  off  his  own  veBsel, 
with  two  other  abipa  and  two  firlgatea,  hi  safety  ffliCsf*tiu  defeat  I  In 
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1806  h*  w*B  pl&c«<l  in  oomnutnd  of  a  •qwdron,  the  main  object  of 
whudi  waa  to  withdraw  the  BriUah  fleet  ftrom  the  ohores  of  Europe. 
With  this  view  he  Bailed  for  the  Antilles,  where  ha  did  some  mischief 
among  the  Eoglish  traders,  and  attaoked  the  Diamond.  As  soon  as 
ViUeoeave  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Barbadou,  his 
mietion  being  acoomplislied,  he  reimbarked  hia  troops,  and  set  sail  for 
Earope.  On  the  22nd  of  July  1806,  he  enoountemd,  off  Cape  Finis- 
terra,  the  English  fleefc  under  Sir  Robert  Calder.  An  engagement 
took  place,  wUch  continued  till  nightfall.  Kext  momiDg,  neittker  the 
French  nor  the  English  admiral  sought  to  renew  the  action,  and  f<w 
failing  to  do  so  both  were  reprimanded  by  their  respective  govern* 
meats.  Thia  reprimand  io  chafed  the  si^t  of  YiUeneuTe,  that,  when 
he  again  put  to  sea,  an  inatmetion  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  20th 
October  1805,  contained  Ihe  remarkable  expression — "Every  captain 
who  ia  not  in  action  (dans  le  feu)  is  not  at  bis  post :  and  a  signal  of 
recall  will  be  a  brand  of  dishonour  to  him."  In  the  battle  of  Tra&Igar, 
Yilleneuve  was  taken  prisoner  after  disp^ying  throughout  the  fight 
the  most  perfect  self-poaaeaaion  and  high  oouragei  He  waa  carried  to 
England  and  detained  there  tiH  the  month  of  April  1808.  On  his 
arrival  at  Bonnes,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  maruM  that  he  was  in 
Franoe,  and  vraiting  the  ordwi  of  the  emperor  in  that  town.  This 
mi  on  the  I7t\i  of  April  Four  days  elapsed,  and  he  had  received 
DO  answer.  Mindful  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  on  a  former 
occasion,  Uiis  del^  appears  to  have  unsettled  the  mind  of  Yilleneuve. 
On  the  22nd  of  April  he  was  found  dead  In  his  ^artment  hf  wounds 
inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 

YILLERS,  CHABLE3  FBAHgOIS  DOUINIQITE  DE.  had,  next 
to  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein,  the  chief  sihare  in  making  Qerman 
UtMatore  knovm  to  the  Ii^ench  at  a  period  when  the  French,  dinging 
to  old  prejudices  and  intoxicated  by  recent  vietoriesi  treated  Qermaoy 
with  neglect  and  contempt, ,  He  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  November, 
either  of  1767  or  1765  at  Belchen,  a  small  town  in  that  part  of 
Lorraine  which  is  inhabited  by  Qermana.  His  father  was  oliief  receiver 
of  Uie  taxes,  and  a  royal  oounsellor  i  iff  tit  mother'a  dde^  a  baroneia 
de  Launaguet,  he  Is  nid  to  have  been  allied  to  the  funily  Dn  Lys, 
which  ia  deecended  from  tiie  toothers  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  maid  of 
Orleans.  He  received  a  military  education  at  Metz,  and  aa  early  as 
1782  was  appointed  lieutenant  iu  the  artillery.  His  first  literaiy  essay 
was  on  magnetism,  which  was  then  the  favourite  science  of  the  di^. 
He  lived  alternately  at  Straaburg  and  Uetz,  and  he  filled  ap  his  leisure 
hours  vrith  studying  history,  aooeiit  and  modem  litoratnre,  as  well  as 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  Exdted,  though 
not  misled,  by  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a  witty  political  satire  in  verse, 
entitled  '  Les  D^put^s  anx  Etats  G^n^raux ; '  and  in  1791  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  '  De  la  Libert^.'  In  tlus  work,  which  went  through 
three  editions  in  ,the  coarse  of  one  year,  he  bud  down  political  pru- 
dplea  which  wwe'  very  dangerous  not  only  for  thoae  who  published 
tbem,  but  even  for  those  who  recuved  them.  At  a  period  when  the 
bloody  tyranny  of  the  people  began  to  be  established  in  France,  he 
had  the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a  work  on  liberty  the  motto, 
"Aliud  eat,  aliud  dicitur;"  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  fanatical 
deoocrats  he  sud  "  that  it  was  dangerous  to  preach  liberty  to  the 
people,  because  they  always  confounded  liberty  with  the  desire  of 
mdolguig  their  will  in  ei-ery thing;"  and  "that  the  people  in  insur- 
reotioa  were  the  worst  tjrante  of  all."  No  sooner  had  the  Jacobins 
established  ihur  power,  than  ihey  pursued  Yillera,  who,  after  many 
pvilous  adventures,  escaped  to  Qermany,  and  settled  at  Holamindeo 
on  Uie  Weser.  Though  acquainted  with  the  Qerman  langnagt^  he  had 
ttie  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  Qerman  Utoatur^  because  he  had 
never  read  any  good  book  iu  the  language,  and  he  had  all  the  pre- 
ittdicee  against  the  Oennans  which  were  then  prevalent  in  France.  At 
Bcteminden  however  he  made  t^e  acquaiutauce  of  Dr.  Bnndi%  knovm 
hf  his  excellent  works  on  medidne  and  philosophy,  who  became  after- 
waida  first  physician  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  intercourse  vrith 
tiiis  learned  medical  man,  andhis  friendship  witii  ^stner,  Spittler, 
Heeren,  and  Schldser  at  Qottingen,  where  he  stayed  from  1701  to 
1796,  led  Vil^ra  not  only  to  abandon  his  prejudices  against  the 
Germans,  but  to  become  the  most  active  and  generous  defender  of  the 
nation  against  hia  own  oountrymen*  the  French.  Hie  friandatup  with 
the  learned  daughter  of  SchlSzw^Mn.  Dorothea  vou  Rodde,  upon 
whom  the  University  of  Qottingen  had  orabrred  the  Utle  of  Doctor 
in  Pbiloflophy,  exerdsed  still  greater  influence  over  him.  In  1797  he 
followed  Mn.  Dr.  von  Rodde  and  her  husbaod,  to  LQbeck.  From  this 
time  he  Uved  alternately  at  Liibeck  and  Eutin,  then  the  residence  of 
Yoas,  Count  Stoli^erg,  Jacobi,  and  other  distinguished  aaholar^  poets, 
and  philoaophen.  His  chief  oUeofc  me  to  mediate  between  the  French 
and  Oennans,  hj  eradicating  their  national  prejudices,  and  by  trana- 
ktiog  several  of  the  best  Qerman  works  into  French,  among  which 
was  Heeren's  '  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades.*  Reimaroa  '. 
persuaded  him  to  write  for  the  '  Spectateur  du  Kord,'  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  of  the  time,  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  and  which 
in  the  oonise  of  one  year  reodved  uxty  leading  articles  from  Yiller^ 
HanoTOT  having  been  occupied  by  the  EVeneh  in  1808,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  thefVench  offlcert,  urging  tluun  to  spare  and  respect  the 
people.  In  1804  he  published  his  *  Essai  sur  I'Esprit  et  I'lnSuence  de 
k  Reformation  de  Lutiier,'  a  masterpiece,  which  waa  crowned  by  the 
InatUut  de  France,  and  which  was  translated  into  En^ish  (by  B. 
Iitmbert,  London,  1805,  and  again,  with  a  pre^uw  and  potoa  James 
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Mill),  German  (thrice),  Dutch,  and  Swedish.  In  1806  Litbeck  wai 
taken  by  storm  by  the  French,  and  Yillera  had  to  expose  the  luiitality 
and  immorality  of  the  French  troops  in  his  '  Letb«  h  Madame  la 
Comtesse  FMiny  de  Beauhamois  sur  Ldbedc'   Ttiis  pamplilet  caused 
hun  much  peieecution,  espedolly  from  Davont,  in  1811.  Although 
he  attaoked  the  poIi<7  of  Napoleon  I.  on  aeveral  ooosaion^  and 
espedally  by  biaartides  against  the  Continental  System,  Siroma  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  appointed  him,  in  1811,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy (for  the  blanches  of  literature  and  tuitoiy)  in  the  Univenity  of 
Qottingen.  -  Jerome  having  ordered  the  abolition  of  thia  nniversity, 
Villers,  at  the  request  of  Heyne,  Heeren,  and  John  von  MUller,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  conaequences  of  this  measure,  and  the  king 
eountermanded  hU  order.   YiUers  me  esteemed  ud  cherished  both 
by  F^ehmen  and  Germooi,  and  the  Germani  looked  on  him  as  tiieir 
trusty  friend  and  protector;    He  had  neverthelesa  many  enemies 
especially  among  those  who  oonld  or  would  not  lay  aside  their  pre- 
judices ;  and  the  frequent  attacks  which  were  made  upon  hia  character 
gradually  ruined  his  health.   After  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  been 
restored  to  the  possession  of  Hanover  in  1S18,  Yillers  was  dismissed 
from  hli  port :  be  reoalved  a  peurim  of  8000  fhuwa,  but  ha  waa 
ordered  to  return  to  Frimco.  As  he  had  oommitted  no  erim^  he  pro- 
tested against  this  order,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
calumniated  to  the  Prince  Regen^  afterwards  George  IV.,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Count  Miinster,  augmented  the  pension  of  Yillers  to  4000 
francs,  and  allowed  him  to  live  in  Hanover;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  continue  his  lectures.   He  had  juat  hem  inrited  to  Uie  University 
of  Heidelheig;  when  be  died  of  oonsnmptioD,  on  the  26th  of  Februwy 
1812^  with  the  reputation  of  having  hew  one  of  the  moat  enlightentd 
men  of  his  time,  who  had  in  a  measure  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
good  of  others.   Villers  also  wrote — 'Fhilosophie  de  Eimt,  ou  Prin- 
dpea  Fondamentaux  de  la  Fhiloeopbie  Transcendentale ; '  '  Lettre  h 
George  Cuvior  aur  une  Nouvelle  Th^orie  da  Cerveau  par  Qall;' 
'Report  sur  I'Etatde  la  Litt^ture  Ancienne  et  de  I'HiBtoire  en 
Allemagne;*  *Fr<eIa  Hietoriqne  de  laYie  de  Martin  Luther,  traduit 
du  Latin  de  Melanohthon,  avec  doe  Kote^'  te.  He  had  begun  the  Lifs 
of  Luther,  but  death  prevented  him  from  finishing  it.   The  authori- 
tiee  cited  bebw  contain  a  list  of  his  works. 
(Biographie  UniventlU;  Zeilgeaoaienj  toL  iL  (1816),  pp.  fi5-7S.) 
YILLIKRS,  Q.   [BuoxiMaHAU,  Dukbs  or.] 
YILLOISON,  JEAN  BAFTXSTE  QASPAUD  D'ANSSE  DE,  one 
of  the  moat  eminent  Greek  Mholaia  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
Corbnl-flurSsine  on  the  6th  of  March  17&0.   Among  the  scholars  to 
whose  instntotion  he  was  prindpally  indebted  we  may  mention  Le 
Beau  and  Cwpwoomer,  but  Yillcison  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow- 
students,  and  luB  teaohera  also,  and  pursued  his  studies  of  the  au^on 
of  ancient  Greece  with  sooh  perseverance,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors.   He  soon  olao  gave  evidence 
that  his  extensive  reading  was  not  auperfldal,  for  he  waa  eeareoly 
tvrenty-two  years  old  when  he  pnbUihed  ttma  a  manuscript  at  St. 
Germain  the  firat  ediUon  of  ApolloniuB'a  Lexicon  on  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  together  with  the  fragments  of  Philemon  (Paris,  2  vols.  foL 
1778,  reprinted  at  Leipsig  in  the  same  year  In  2  rolo.  4to),  with  very 
valuable  and  learned  Prolegomena  and  notes.   Before  the  edition  was 
printed,  he  submitted  it  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  elected 
him  a  member,  although  he  hsd  not  yet  attained  the  age  at  which  thia 
honour  could  he  conftrred  upon  him  according  to  their  rules.  He 
was  now  looked  upon  not  only  iu  France,  but  in  Europe  also,  aa  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  and  he  formed  cxteusive  literary  connections 
with  soholors  of  various  parts  of  Europe.   But  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  dazzled  by  the  fame  thus  early  acquired,  nor  to  sink  into 
inactivity;  ho  pursued  hia  studies  with  the  same  ardour  as  before; 
and  in  1776  he  pubUshod  a  new  edition  of  the  pastoral  poem  of  Longua 
with  a  Tory  learned  commentary.   Hia  ambition  however  was  rather 
to  publish  sQoh  acdent  works  ea  had  not  yet  a{Kpeared,  than  to  pnpare 
editions  of  those  authors  which  were  already  la  print.   The  govern- 
ment bring  informed  of  this  desire  of  Villoiaoo,  he  was  sent  in  1778, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  Yenice,  to  search  the  library  of  St. 
Mail.   Hera  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Abb£  UoxeUi, 
vrith  whose  asaiitanoe  he  discovered  numerous  rhetorical  and  gtam- 
nfatieal  worka  and  fri^menta  of  works  of  that  kind  which  bad  not  yet 
been  printed.   These,  together  with  some  other  similar  works  whidi 
he  had  before  discovered  at  Paris,  vrere  published  under  the  titie 
'Anecdote  Grseca  e  Regie  Pariuenu  et  e  veneta  S.  Mard  Bibliotheoa 
deprompta,'  Yenice,  2  vols.  4to,  1781.   Yaluable  as  these  anecdote  are^ 
their  publication  waa  too  hurried,  and  it  was  aftervrarda  discovered 
that  Villoison  had  publlsbed  some  thing!  as  aeW|  which  hadi^psared 
in  print  long  before  hia  tinier    Another  more  important  diBooTCty 
which  he  made  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  manuHvipt 
Homer's  Iliad,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  10th  century,  and  oon- 
tained  very  andant  scholia  (now  known  under  the  name  of  Scholia 
YenetiOi  and  matgtnal  notes  which  pointed  out  such  verses  as  were 
supposititioua,  corrupt,  or  transposed.  This  valuable  treaaure^  together 
vntb  vary  learned  prol^mana  by  Yilloieon,  appeared  at  Yenioa^  JbUo^ 
1788*   It  waa  perhaps  appredated  by  no  one  ao  well  ae  by  F.  A.  Wol^ 
whose  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  based  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  information  derived  from  this  discovery,   Sevecal  yearn  before  the 
printing  of  tills  work  was  oomplated  be  waayinited  Jbj  AfialoH 
bncbeas  of  Sa^Weimv,  «d  l>e^fgffi^lbfM!)^@^P€* 
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in  G«niuuir.  TiUouwn  acoordiogly  left  Vc&loe  kod  weal  to 
Weimar,  when  he  ipent  About  a  year  in  searching  the  library  of  that 
eapitaL  The  results  of  his  learned  inquiries  were  published  in  his 
*  Epistolee  Vimarienses,  in  quibus  multa  Qmcorum  Scriptorum  looa 
emeBdantur  ope  libromm  Pncalia  Bibliotheese,'  Zurich,  4to,  1T68. 
The  year  after  he  edited  at  Etraibtirg  a  Greek  translatioa  of  the  Old 
TeitaiDMit,  which  he  had  discovered  at  Venice,  and  had  been  made  by 
A  Jew  in  tl)«  9Ut  oentnry  of  oar  era.  Id  1785  he  aoeompaDied  the 
FreDeh  ambawador  at  the  court  of  CoastaothiDpls,  Count  Choisenl 
Gouffier,  to  Constantinople,  and  travelled  about  for  three  yeara  in  the 
ifllanda  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  continent  of  Greece.  Hia  hopes  of 
finding  manqBcripts  of  ancient  authors  not  yet  published  ware  ilitap- 
pointed,  but  he  made  himself  perfect  master  of  the  modem  Greek 
unguage,  and  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  partly  with  a  Tiaw 
to  make  a  new  and  improTod  edititm  of  Tonmefor^a  tnTola,  and 
pMtlj  to  write  a  oomplete  deaeripUon  of  andent  aud  modern  Qreece. 
Bat  the  unhappy  conditioa  in  which  he  found  his  oonntry  on  his 
return  prevented  the  realination  of  these  plaa&  Villoison  withdrew 
to  Orleans,  and  began  to  read  through  all  the  anoient  authors  in  order 
to  oolleot  materials  for  hia  great  work  on  Grteoe.  After  the  storms 
of  the  Itorolution  had  passed  away,  he  returned  with  hia  literary 
trMsoTM  to  Paris,  and  naTlng  loat  tha  greater  part  of  Ua  pK^ertr, 
he  began  a  Moraa  of  leotorea  on  the  Qraek  language,  In  wUch  how- 
ever he  did  not  meet  with  much  aucoaaa.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Fraooo,  and  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  appointed 
him  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  Greek  in  the  College  de  nanoe, 
but  he  had  aearcely  entered  upon  this  office  when  he  was  seized  by  an 
illueas  which  torouiiatad  in  hia  death  on  the  20tii  of  April  180S.  Tha 
•Hemoin'  of  the  Academy  of  Insoriptioni  oontain  savaial  valttaUe 
papers  by  Yill<^Mii.  The  material!  fbr  his  great  nmk  on  Greece,  in 
fifteut  large  quarto  volumes,  as  well  as  his  remarics  on  Touraefort  and 
on  Montfaucon'a  '  Palieographia  Grscoa,'  of  which  he  likewise  intended 
^^blish  a  new  edition,  are  In  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  of 

Villoison  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning ;  be  possessBi  an  axtrar 
ordinary  memory,  and  a  quick  and  penatmUng  mind;  bat  hii  Ibirat 
fbr  knowledge  was  so  grea^  that  he  isaroely  allowad  hlmaalf  time  to 
digest  that  which  he  had  acquired,  and  all  tlie  defeota  of  hti  worka 
arise  more  or  leas  from  this  hasto  and  want  of  reSection. 

VINCE,  SAHCEL,  a  diatjnguiahed  mathematics,  and  I^amtan 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  ^e  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Be  took  orders,  and  he  waa  promoted  to  ^e 
aruideaoonry  of  Bedford.   He  died  in  Deeember  1881. 

Profeeaor  Vinoo  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Soofety  In  1786, 
having  previously  written  a  paper  on  friction,  whidi  waa  publiahad  la 
the  'Pliiloiophioal  Transaouona*  for  1785.  This  Tptftr,  wbidi  pos- 
sesses considerable  originality  and  merit,  contidna  a  description  of 
many  experiments  made  on  that  aubjsot.  In  the  '  Philoaophioal 
Transactions '  for  1795  there  ia  a  paper  by  Vince,  entitled  '  Obaerva- 
Uona  on  the  Theory  of  the  Motion  and  Keautanoo  of  Fluids,'  in  whidi 
are  described  sevenl  ezMrimenta  relating  to  the  discharges  of  water 
through  ptpea  inserted,  in  vertical  positions,  in  the  bottom  of  Testels. 
From  tbeae  it  la  shown  that,  when  the  pipes  are  less  than  one  inoh  In 
length,  the  ratio  between  the  quantiues  discharged  from  a  simple 
orifice  and  from  a  pipe  are  not  exactly  to  one  another  in  the  aub- 
dnplicato  ratio  of  the  deptha,  that  is,  of  the  distanoe  from  the  upper 
sarfitce  of  the  water  in  too  vessel  to  the  orifice  and  to  the  bwer  extre- 
mity of  the  pipe ;  the  reanlta  of  the  experimento  are  however  fbnnd 
to  agree  better  with  the  theoir  in  proportion  aa  tfie  pipea  are  longer. 
Another  paper  by  Vince,  wbidi  is  entitied  'Experiments  on  the 
Resistance  of  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids,'  waa  pabUshed  in  the  volume 
of  the  'Transactions'  for  1798.  Theee  experiments  were  made  with 
bodies  at  considerable  distances  below  the  surface ;  and  it  was  found 
that  when  the  body  is  a  plana  snr&oe,  and  also  when  It  is  a  heml* 
sphere  moving  with  tiie  flat  side  fivemos^  the  experimented  redatances 
differed  from  the  results  of  the  general  theory  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 
nearly.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  experienced  a 
surface  at  reat,  when  struck  by  a  fluid  in  motion,  and  tbat  which 
took  place  when  the  same  plane  was  made  to  move  in  the  fluid,  the 
latter  being  at  rest,  was  found  to  be  nearly  aa  9  to  0;  and  this  result 
Bgnm  wiUi  that  whidi  was  obtained  by  Da  Boat 

In  eoiganctlon  with  the  Ber.  James  Wood,  Professor  Vlnoe  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  a  *  Course  of  Uathematios  and  Natural  Pbilo* 
sopby,  for  the  Uae  of  Stadente  In  the  UolTetsity ;  *  and  of  this  valuable 
work  there  have  since  been  several  editions  wiUi  ooasiderable  improve- 
ments: the  parts  written  by  Vince  are  entitled  'Elements  of  Conto 
Sections,  intended  as  Preparations  for  the  readine  of  Newton'e  Prin- 
dpia*  'Prindples  of  Fluxions;'  *Prfni4)les  of  Hydrostaties;*  and 
'filaments  of  Astronomy.'  In  1790  oame  ont  bis  'Treatlseof  F»o* 
tical  Astronomy,*  in  ito,  containing  deaoriptions  of  tiie  ocnstructicms 
and  the  uses  of  astronomical  instramente ;  bnt  his  principal  work  Is 
a  '  Complete  System  of  Astronomy,'  whldi  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  8  vols.  iU>.  (1797  to  1808).  The  first  volume  oontains 
aocounto  of  the  phenomena  and  motiona  of  the  moon  and  planeta, 
deduced  from  observations :  part  itf  the  seeond  is  oocnplad  mth  the 
mbjeet  of  physical  aatnmomy,  or  mvestigatkms  ttom  the  theory  at 
genml  attmraon,  oonosndng  the  precenion  of  the  equlnoxaa,  the 
moTMaentB  of  the  moon  and  plana^  «f  the  apddas  sad  nodes  of  Oe 


orUts,  and  the  variations  to  which  the  Inotinations  of  the  orbits  are 
sabjeet :  the  remainder  oonsists  of  several  teble^  of  great  utility  ia 
the  BolaUon  of  problems  relating  to  practical  astronomy.  The  third 
volume  oontains  a  complete  series  of  astronomical  tables  with  preoepte 
for  their  use ;  they  oonsist  of  Delambre's  tables  of  the  son,  moon,  and 
planet^  and  of  the  satollitea  of  Jupiter,  and  Burg's  tables  of  the  moon ; 
the  epoohs  being  ohanged  to  the  first  day  of  January  at  Greenwich 
mean  noon. 

Professor  Vinoe  pubUihed  a  pam|^t  entitled  '  The  CrediUlitty  of 
Christianity  Vindicated,'  in  anawer  to  Hume'a objeotiona  in  his  'Essay 
on  Uiraelas ; '  and,  in  1806,  one  entitied  '  Observations  on  the  Hypo- 
theses which  have  been  assumed  to  aooount  for  the  Canae  of  Gravi- 
tation on  Meebanioal  Prindplee.'  The  latter  was  read  before  the 
Boyal  Sodety,  and  was  intended  to  be  theBakerian  Lecture;  bat, for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  pabUsbed  In  the  'Transaetlona.'  The  writsr 
eadeavours  to  disprove  Newton's  sapposition  that  gravity  be 
accounted  for  by  means  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  he  eondudes  that  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  the  univeree  mutt  be  ascribed  to  the 
hnmediato  agency  of  the  Ddty.  He  also  published  four  Sermons, 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  univard^.  The  subjeot  of  these 
discourses  is  a  eonfutetien  of  atheism,  from  the  laws  and  oonsUtntion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  varioas  adaptstloaa  of  the  parts  of  tha 
solar  system  to  one  another  ore  uhiblted,  and  ofEarad  as  {woof  of 
design  In  its  formation;  and  the  oorreepondenoe  of  certain  phenomena 
in  that  system  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  stare  called 
fixed,  ia  Btated  as  an  evidence  that  the  univeras  is  under  the  siqtsiia- 
tendenceof  one  Being. 

VINCENT,  EABL  ST.   [Jertib,  Johh.] 

VINCENT  OE  PAUL,  SAINT,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  April 
1578,  at  Ranquinea  in  the  parish  of  Pouy,  near  the  Pyrenees,  in  tiie 
present  department  of  the  Landea,  He  was  tha  third  eon  of  Gull- 
laume  de  I^ul,  who  owned  mad  cultivated  a  smdl  farm  in  that  parish. 
The  narrow  means  of  his  family  promised  him  a  life  of  laborious  toil, 
and  till  the  age  of  twelve  he  assieted  his  parente  Id  the  «are  of  their 
firm.  He  had  however  ftom  early  youth  manifested  so  great  an 
seutsasss  of  Intelleot  and  sensibili^  of  dlspositioa,  tiiat  thoy  vreve 
indaeed  to  endeavour  to  give  him  a  soitalda  ednoation.   He  wai 

S laced  as  a  student  in  a  oonveat  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Aoqa,  the  red* 
enee  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  At  the  of  sixteen,  be  was  oon- 
ddered  qualified  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Commet,  an 
advocate  of  Acqs,  and  the  magistrate  of  his  native  village.  This 
dtoation  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  his  parente  from  the 
expenses  attendant  on  his  edneatlon,  and  to  prepare  himsdf  for  the 
muistn  of  the  clrarcb,  to  wfaieh  he  hsd  now  determined  upon  devoting 
himself  He  sssumed  the  tonsure  on  the  20tii  of  December  1596,  and 
the  next  year  he  went  te  Toulouse^  in  order  to  follow  the  coarse  of 
theology  of  that  nuivetsity.  Bnt  he  was  compelled,  on  aooount  of  the 
slender  pittance  which  was  allowed  him,  to  combine  the  duties  of  a 
teacher  with  thoae  of  a  students  In  the  year  1600,  after  having 
received  the  previous  orders,  he  vras  made  a  priast  hj  the  Bisbmi  of 
Perigneux ;  in  the  same  year  the  oflbr  «aa  made  him  m  the  parish  of 
Tilh,  one  of  the  most  nluable  tn  the  diocaoe  of  Aeqs,  whioh  he 
declined  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. In  this  study,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  wliioh  he 
laboured,  he  soon  became  eminent,  and  on  the  liith  of  October,  1604, 
obtained  the  degree  ot  badieliw  dee  lettree,  vrith  a  permiseiMi  to 
lecture. 

In  1605,  a  legacy  of  fifteen  hundred  Uvres^  whioh  had  been  left  him 
by  a  friend  who  had  died  at  Marseille,  compelled  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  that  dty.  After  taking  possesaion  of  his  legacy,  he  waa 
retummg  by  sea,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Tonidan 
oorsoirs,  and  was  wounded  in  the  conflict.  He  has  left  us  a  minute 
relation  of  his  captare  and  Imprisonment,  in  a  lettw  written  to  his 
asriy  natron,  X,  de  Commet,  on  nis  return  to  FTanoe  In  1607,  of  whioh 
there  is  a  ooploaa  extraot  in  the  '  Biograpbie  Uaiverselle.*  Dorlag  hie 
oaptif  ity  at  Tonls  and  Algiers,  he  became  the  slave  of  three  suocessive 
mastera;  the  last  of  them,  an  Italian  renegade,  he  converted  to  his 
former  faith.  After  a  delay  of  ten  months,  he  was  snffloientiy  forta- 
nate  to  indnoe  bis  master  to  forego  the  temporal  advantages  of  a  red- 
denes  In  a  land  where  he  was  obliged  to  coneeal  his  [ffofsBsiw  of 
ChriMianlfy,  and  to  sacape  with  him  to  FnuMs^  in  which  country  they 
landed  on  the  38th  ot  Jane  1007.  At  Avignon,  the  penitent  renegade 
was  publidy  readmitted  to  the  pri^rilsges  and  consolations  of  the 
religion  he  nad  denied.  Shortiy  afterwards  the  vice-legate  of  the 
pope,  Paul  v.,  who  had  perfbrmed  this  ceremony,  induced  Vincent 
and  his  companion  to  accompany  him  to  Rome.  He  there  became 
tcqniintsd  irith  the  ambassador  of  the  French  kin|^  who  edeeted 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  aa  important  and  confidential  message  to 
Hmry  IV.  He  arrived  in  Tnia  at  the  oommenoement  of  flie  year 
1609,  and  obtained  several  interviews  with  the  kin^  His  time  how- 
ever he  ehiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Oxk  of  TH^tal  ds  la 
Charity  near  which  he  had  taken  up  his  reddenoeb 

The  period  of  Vincents  residence  in  Paris  was  embittered  b7  an 
accusation  of  robbery  made  against  him  by  a  fellow-lodger,  a  native  of 
the  same  provfauw  as  btm—Tf  Mid  for  dx  years  be  was  nnable  to  dear 
himself  en  tiie  diarge.  Donng  that  time^  thou^  suAring  severely 
from  the  omal  Impolatian,  be  oontented  hliMiro^  Jilw  onwiopeA 
ooneerabiK  It,  wiOi  a  sfanpk  dniBytaasd  fe^lltfMiW  m@od 
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knew  the  trath,"  Tba  real  author  of  the  rohbery  wu  el  length  dlt- 
ooveied,  and  the  tepotatioo  of  Vinoent  rose  still  higher  in  the  e»time- 
tion  of  those  who  hed  witoeeeed  the  patience  end  reaignation  which  he 
bed  diipleyed  under  the  blee  acoueatioii.  His  advenitf  however  wae 
aUeviatsd  oj  theayBiMtiiy  and  i nppoit  of  aetenl  Inflnntial  penonegea, 
whoee  friendship  and  esteem  his  rnuit  bed  eoneiUated.  Among  them 
WRB  Msrgeret  of  Talois,  Bister  of  Henrj  HI.,  and  the  dlroroed  queen  of 
Us  snooeaeor,  who  appointed  him  her  almoner,  and  Pierre  de  Berulls, 
afterwards  oudinal,  and  fooader  of  the  oongr^tioo  of  the  Oratoire. 
By  the  latter  he  was  induced  to  aooept  the  cure  of  the  parish  of 
Coldly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  f  aria,  where  be  diwbarged  his  duties 
with  exemplary  diligenosb  His  short  residenoe  la  that  vUlsge  was 
attended  with  the  hapirfsat  xesalta;  not  only  were  tbs  lUk  attended 
to^  the  pow  Msisted,  and  the  afflinled  eouiuedf  bat  bmily  discords 
sad  dlasoit  in  idlgloas  mattws  were  made  by  nls  jrioos  iaaaenoe  to 
osase. 

In  1618,  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  pewMful  scene  of  spiritaal 
labour,  to  undertake  the  eduoation  of  the  three  sons  of  Pliilippe 
Bmnuumal  de  Qoodi,  count  of  Jolgny,  and  moszal  <rf  the  galle^  of 
Franee.  These  pupils  of  Vfaioent  wen  dettined  to  occupy  an  import- 
ant portion  in  toe  hietoty  of  their  oonntry ;  one  of  them  became  the 
well  known  Due  de  Bets ;  another,  the  flunous  oardiDsl,  who  aeted 
so  oonspionous  a  part  in  the  oifil  wan  of  the  Fronde.   [Kwtt,  Cab- 
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In  1618,  he  aeoompanied  the  Ooontess  de  Jolgny  to  her  ooontry 
nddoice  at  FollerUle,  in  the  dioeese  of  Amienib  whwe  be  oommeDoed 
n  series  of  eminently  toecesaftil  ndsaloDary  laboars  among  the  inhale 
tantsL  The  memory  of  tiiie  mission  he  was  in  the  liabit  every  year, 
00  the  feetlTal  of  the  eoaversion  of  Bt.  Paul,  of  celebrating  with  pious 
gratitude.  The  ft^owing  year,  be  left  the  residence  of  the  Count  de 
Joigny  to  undertake  the  OUto  of  the  parish  of  Ch&tiUon,  In  Bresse, 
where  his  labours  were  attended  with  similar  soeeesK  It  was  there 
that  he  first  eeteUished  uid  oi^antsed  a  rd^bus  usoabtion  for  the 
rdief  of  the  temporal  and  spMtual  wants  of  tit*  slok  and  poor,  to 
which  be  gave  the  name  of  ths  "  oontrMe  ds  cbarit^"  which  oeeame 
the^model  of  many  similar  tosUtations  In  France  and  other  countries. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  yeur,  he  was  Induoed  to  return  to  the 
eounVs  family,  and,  with  the  pwmisslon  and  eo-operation  of  the 
oonnte%  a  lady  of  pious  disposition  and  intelligent  mind,  who  had 
placed  herself  under  his  spiritual  direcUon,  he  undertook  seversl 
suceessfttl  misdMU  in  the  dioceses  of  BeauTai^  Soiaaons,  and  Bens. 
An  oppfaiuolty  was  now  afforded  him  to  labour  in  a  oauie  still  more 
important,  and  which  presented  ths  proapeet  of  much  danger,  disap- 
Dointment,  and  diffioultr.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  acoompanyiog  to 
Marseille  ttie  Count  de  Joigny,  whoee  aituation  as  commander  of  the 
royal  galleya  rendered  It  neoeeaaiy  for  him  frequently  to  visit  that 
€i£f.  He  was  tiisre  moved  with  compasdm  on  witnessing  ths  suSbr- 
logs  and  severities  to  which  were  subjeotsd  the  unhappy  eriminals 
oondemnsd  to  the  galleys.  To  ameliorate  their  oondicion  and  to 
alleviate  their  sufibrlngs  was  the  task  which  Viuoent  took  upon  him- 
self. He  found  them  in  narrow  end  unhealthy  dungeoB^  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  air  and  light,  with  bread  and  water  for  their  <mly 
food ;  disBgured  by  filth,  and  oovered  with  vermin^  theee  wretched 
Tietima  of  their  own  misdeeds,  and  of  the  mlsgoidod  policy  of  the 
stat^  asDk  shortly  a(tw  their  admlsdim  into  a  nntal  stats  of  igno- 
ranee  and  ferocity.  Tiooeot  began  lila  work  of  reformaUob  by  inta>- 
dudng  himself  among  them  as  tiioir  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
undeterred  by  the  rude  scofb  and  jests  to  which  he  wae  at  first 
ezposedf  and  undismayed  by  the  havo^  of  a  pestilential  disease^ 
which  waa  habitual  in  these  prisons,  be  unremittingly  pursued  his 
charitable  mission;  Ills  kindly  manner,  his  patient  attMiUon  to  their 
wants,  his  reproo&,  tempered  by  mildness  and  Christian  idtarity,  and 
above  all,  his  own  example  of  humility  and  self-devotion,  soon  over 
eame  all  obstacles;  he  gained  tiieir  eonfldence,  and  tbua  secured  a 
ready  acquiescenee  in  his  efforts  for  their  welbre.  In  a  short  time, 
the  most  unexpected  suooeas  attended  the  improvemeuts  which  he 
introduced  and  Uie  reformation  whioh  he  effiloted.  The  ameliorated 
eondition  of  these  criminals  was  eensibly  fUt  and  gratefhlly  acknow- 
ledged by  his  patron,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  kii^  Louis  XIIL, 
to  the  change  whioh  had  taken  place  among  the  criminals  under  his 
eare,  snd  to  the  devoted  man  by  whom  it  had  been  produced,  and  the 
king,  with  appropriate  oonsldenttion  for  the  serrioes  he  had  rendered, 
apprinted  Vincent  almoner-general  of  the  galleya  of  France;  the  date 
of  hia  Mip(^tment  to  this  important  offioe  waa  8U1  of  February  161d. 
In  the  D^ginnii^i  of  the  fbllowing  year,  FtanolB  de  Bales,  the  odebrated 
Udiop  of  Geneva,  whose  Intimacy  he  had  for  some  time  previously 
enjoyed,  confided  to  liim  the  diie«^Uon  of  the  first  eottTent  ofthe  order 
of  the  Tiittation,  wUeh  U  hid  litely  eriridished.  [Bius,  Vm, 
FBAHon,  Sahtt.] 

In  1628,  Vbeent  esUblldied  two  "confMries  de  charity**  In  the 
town  of  Hftcon,  one  for  man,  ud  the  other  for  women.  He  next 
Tinted  the  ei^  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  purpose  of  Inquirii^  into  the 
eondition  of  the  eriminale  there  condemned  to  tiie  galleyib  On  leaving 
that  dty,  he  visited  his  friends  and  reUtioos  in  his  nsUve  village; 
having  asaembled  together  thoee  who  remained  of  his  fiunily,  he 
Informed  them  of  his  determination  to  die  as  hs  had  lived,  destitute 
of  all  wraldly  wealth;  told  tham  that  money  left  by  a  priest  to  hIa 
fiunily  seldom  prospered,  and  thus  weaned  them  from  any  expect*- 
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tion  they  might  have  formed  of  obtdning  property  at  his  death.  This 
mo]uti<Hi  however  did  not  prevent  him,  on  a  subsequent  ftwrnriwi, 
frvm  distributing  among  them  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  our  mon^yi 
whioh  had  been  bequeathed  to  him. 

Ths  next  soens  of  '\^omt^s  labour  was  tho  town  of  Chartres,  when 
he  Ibunded  an  sssooiation  under  the  name  of  the  "  Congregatioa  <tf 
the  Hiaelons,"  which  was  intended  to  supply  Uio  ptorinoes  «  Franco 
with  efficient  teaohers  of  religion,  who  were  to  act  as  assistants  to  tho 
regular  clergy,  and  were  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  the 
church.  On  the  6th  of  March  1624,  the  "  Collie  dea  Bona  Enfuta" 
vraa  given  to  him  as  the  first  residenoe  of  the  new  oompany  be  had 
formed.  For  the  better  watching  of  his  inftnt  institution,  hs  left  tho 
family  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  and  retired  to  this  ooltege.  In  16S7| 
he  had  the  satittootioo  to  see  the  Congregation  of  the  Musions  autho* 
rised  by  letter*  patent  from  the  king,  and  in  1631,  formally  approved 
by  a  bull  ofthe  Pope  Urban  VIII.  During  tliis  period  he  was  actively 
employed  in  establishing  retreats  for  the  membete  of  the  society,  and 
for  persmia  deetinsd  to  Mter  the  orders  of  the  church ;  a  measun 
whfdi  greatly  tended  to  the  refotmation  of  msny  existing  abuses. 
In  1683,  he  yielded  to  the  repeated  requests  of  the  prior  of  St 
Lasaros,  Adrian  Lebon,  to  accept  his  house  snd  property  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  furthering  his  projects  for  the  instruotioo  and  relief  of  the 
poorer  olaises  of  the  pMaaotry.  Small  as  were  the  beginnings  of  this 
iuBtilutioD,  he  lived  to  see  the  order  of  the  lAaarlsts  spread  its  chari- 
table influence  over  the  grestcr  part  of  Europe.  Tho  institution  how* 
•rer  which  haa  pnhauy  bean  piodootiTe  «f  the  most  benefioial 
eonsequeneee  was  that  whioh  hs  sstablidied  in  1084 ;  it  was  composed 
of  a  company  of  pioos  females,  called  ^tsrs  of  Charity,  who  eapeoially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  attendance  of  the  sick ;  a  Iwanoh  of  tiik 
society,  called  "  lea  Dames  ds  la  Cioix,"  was  intended  for  the  sole 
service  of  I'Hdtel  Dieu  at  Paris.  To  Vincent  de  Paul  this  dty  indeed 
has  been  peculiarly  indebted  for  many  Tsloable  and  still  existing 
institutions.  Among  them  may  be  mnUoned  the  hospitals  of  *  lA 
Pititf,'  'Bicetre,*  'La  Balp^tritoe,'  and  'Lea  Eufans  Trouv^  or 
Foundling  HoapitaL  The  origin  of  this  hut-mentioned  institution 
exhibits  a  striklog  proof  of  the  diaintetested  B«al  of  Vincent.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris,  an  immense 
number  of  children,  the  fruits  of  lloentloua  intercourse  or  the  viotims 
of  their  psrentsT  poverty,  ware  daily  expoeed  in  the  etreeta  and 
pnUis  plaiws  of  that  dty,  and  often  lafk  thero  to  perish.  Tlie  {dtiaUe 
condition  of  these  Innoeent  sufferers  exdtsd  the  oommiseration  and 
stimulated  the  ctwritable  seal  of  tliia  devoted  minister  of  tho  church. 
For  the  parpose  of  affording  them  fbod  and  succour,  he  enlisted  in  his 
cause  several  ladies  of  the  capital,  over  whom  hia  simple  piety  had 
slrsady  exercised  a  benefioial  influence.  He  called  them  together  at 
the  oonuneneement  of  the  year  1640,  and  ao  energetically  set  before 
them  the  motivee  for  their  charitable  intervention  in  tlie  cause  of 
these  unhappy  foundlings,  that  they  determined  upon  making  the 
trial  of  taking  under  their  protection  all  who  should  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered. The  generous  gift  of  an  annual  rent  of  12,000  Uvres  from 
the  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  waa  the  lirst  assistance  they  received  in 
their  humane  design.  Soon  however  the  wants  of  these  foundlings 
exceeded  the  funds  whioh  charity  could  raise ;  discouraged  in  their 
efforts,  and  fearfhl  that  ths  task  which  ikvf  had  umtotsken  was 
beyond  their  means  and  abilities,  the  adopted  paroits  of  these  diildrui 
were  about  to  abandon  thdr  ol^table  enterprise.  To  avert  anoh  an 
issoe,  Vinoent,  in  1648,  oalled  together  another  and  more  numerous 
ssaemUy,  at  which  he  pleaded  the  interests  of  these  innocent  outcasts 
of  sodety  in  a  language  of  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  The 
termination  of  his  address  on  that  oooosion  has  been  recorded  by  a 
h^h  authority  as  one  of  the  finest  piecee  of  eloquence  in  any  language. 
(Maury,  "  Eesd  sur  I'Sloquenoe  de  la  Chalre.')  [Haubt,  J.  a]  Rich 
and  plentiful  were  the  fruits  of  his  energetic  pleading;  ^ms  wsre  col- 
lected in  abundance,  two  large  bmldings  were  oouTetted  Into  hos|Utah 
fbr  fouodlinge,  and  the  capital  of  France  waa  no  longer  disgraced  by 
Uie  dally  exhibition  in  its  atrsets  of  helpless  children  dying  from  the 
want  of  food  and  suocour.  Besides  the  hospital  already  mentioned, 
Vincent  founded  two  otiiers,  whioh  have  been  productive  of  consider- 
alde  benefit :  one  at  Psrla,  which  irent  under  the  designation  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  for  the  malutenanoe  of  forty  poor  men,  whom  age  Iwd 
incapadtated  from  labour ;  the  other,  that  of  Saiate  Reine^  im  Uie 
diocese  of  Autun,  in  Bai^undy,  for  the  relict  of  tlie  poor  and  lAtk. 
among  the  numeroos  ^Igrims  who  an  aeeosttmiad  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  that  mar^r. 

While  occupied  in  the  formation  of  sodeties  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Institations  destined  for  the  permanent  relief  of  hia  felloir- 
mmliarmt,  he  waa  no  lees  seslonfi  and  perserering  in  attending  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  those  irho  came  witttin  the  readi  of  his  asdstsnos. 
The  ptovinoe  of  Lorraine  was,  daring  the  latter  period  of  the  teign  of 
Louis  XIIL,  suffsring  under  the  threefold  oolamity  of  war,  peatilenos. 
snd  famine.  To  that  province,  by  hia  charitable  exertions,  tor  sererai 
Bucceeeire  years,  Vincent  caused  conrider&ble  sums  of  money,  which 
he  collected  in  Paris,  to  be  sent  for  the  succour  of  its  inhabitants. 
His  biograplMrs  difito  with  xespeob  to  the  amount  the  highert  stated 
being  two  nillitm  llvres^  and  the  lowest  from  fire  to  «le  hundred 
thousand. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde^  the  Queen-regan^  Anne  of  Austria, 
iaskltated  a  oowutt  tn  ths  MttlsoM&t  of  diaptttai  on  qasitl<Bis  of 
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theology,  and  appointed  Vincent  do  Paul  ita  pmident.  In  this 
eapadl^,  bs  toc^c  an  active  part  in  the  relinotu  oontroTeraiea  of  that 
period,  and  vaimly  eanonaed  the  eauae  of  the  JmuIIs  agunat  the 
followers  of  Janieidua.  Through  ]ua  influence,  a  letter  aigned  b;  eighty* 
eight  biahops  was  sent  to  the  reigning  pontifi^  praymg  him  authorita- 
tively to  condemn  the  witness  of  Janaania%  and  in  partioular  the 
work  entitled  'Aogustinos.'  In  carrying  on  this  oontroremy  however 
he  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to 
have  employed  against  his  adveraaries  only  the  Iraitimate  weapons  of 
argnmcntand  eipoetolalioo.  The  but  four  yean  cs  his  life  were  mmt 
under  the  bniden  ot  infirmitiea,  which  eompoUed  him  to  keep  within 
the  precinots  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazanu,  where  nevertheleaa  he  con- 
tinued efficiently  to  preside  over  the  intareats  of  the  community  ha 
bad  estabUshed.  His  death,  which  ocomred  on  the  27th  of  September 
1660,  WBB  preceded  by  severe  and  protracted  suffiarings,  which  were 
borne  with  his  acrastomed  patienoa  and  resignation.  His  remauM 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Litarui,  in  preaenoe  of  the 
assembled  clergy  and  the  highest  dignitariea  of  the  oapital,  vho 
mourned  hia  Iobb  as  that  of  their  spiritual  &ther;  but  perhaps  the 
teats  of  most  genuine  afieotion  were  shed  on  his  toiab  by  the 
mnltitnde  of  the  poor  and  needy,  who  gratefully  remembered  that 
they  bad  often  been  oonsoled  by  his  counsels  and  relieved  by  his 
ohari^. 

The  paztegyrlo  of  this  eminent  minister  of  the  cbmch  has  been 
written  two  of  its  moat  distuiguiahed  prelates,  Bonlogne,  bishop 
of  Troyea,  and  the  Cardinal  Haory ;  the  last  of  these  baa  been  great}y 
admired  for  the  beaa^  of  its  style  and  the  energy  of  its  expreeaiona ; 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  laat  edition  of  his  'Essai  aur  I'SUoquence  da  la 
Chure.'  The  memory  of  Vincent  de  Paul  was  oonaecrated  by  a  oere- 
mooy,  known  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Beatification,  by 
Benedict  XUL,  on  the  14th  of  August  1729,  and  he  was  caQonised  as 
a  sunt  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1787,  by  Clement  XII.,  who  appointed 
1 9th  J  uly  as  the  day  of  his  festival  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

The  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  stands  deservedly  hf^  In  the  list 
of  benefactors  of  mankind.  His  entire  life  vraa  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  beat  intereeta  of  humanity ;  he  was  a  constant  aot« 
on  the  ever  reourring  scene  of  ucknesa  and  sufEaring,  poverty  and 
erime,  and  hia  preeence  was  always  attended  by  consoution  and  relief 
to  their  victims.  Men  of  all  cteeds  and  persnaaiona  have  rendered 
homage  to  hia  worth,  and  the  memben  of  hit  own  church  liave  ascribed 
to  his  relicB  the  power  of  working  miraolea.  The  greatest  miraele 
however  was  himself,  and  the  mighty  works  of  vluoh  he  waa  the 
instrument :  the  many  hospitals  which  he  founded,  the  religioua  oom- 
monitiea  which  he  established,  the  missionariea  whom  he  sent  abnMid, 
the  vast  sums  of  money  whidi  he  caused  to  be  distributed  to  the  pow 
and  aiek,  hia  untiring  activity  in  ministering  to  their  wants,  bis  dis- 
interestednesa  and  self-devotion,  his  evangelical  patience  and  religious 
resignation  ;  above  all,  hia  genuine  humility,  whiiw,  while  it  ahed  lustre 
on  Uiose  of  hia  charitable  deeds  which  are  known,  has  caused  a  large 
pi-oportion  of  them  to  be  unknown  and  unwritten,  save  in  the 
recordaofthebookof  lift;— these,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  are  the 
zeal  miracles  on  which  stands  the  fame  of  this  apostolical  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writings  he  baa  kft  :—l, '  Regnke  seu 
Constitutiones  communee  Congregaticoia  Missionis,'  Paris,  1668;  2, 
'  Lettre  au  Pape  Alexandre  VIL,  pour  soUidtor  la  Canonisation  de 
FroDfoia  de  SawL  prinoe^vA«ie  de  QeDdve;*  8,  *  Conffirenoea  ajuri- 
tuelles  pour  rExpUmtioa  dee  lUglaa  dee  ScBon  de  la  Charity'  PkriiL 
Svo,  1826. 

The  two  moat  important  Uograpblei  of  St.  Yineent  de  Paul  are 
those  of  Abelly  CTie  de  St.  '\^neant  de  Paul,'  Paris,  2  vols.  Svo,  1889), 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  Collet  (which  has  been 
translated  firom  the  French  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Dublin, 
l&i  6),  who  was  a  member  of  his  communis  j  there  is  also  a  tiurd,  by 
M.  de  Capefigue,  Paris,  Svo,  1827. 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM,  D.I>.,  waa  boro  2iid  November,  1789,  in 
the  city  of  Londoi^  where  his  ftther  eanrUd  m  bosliMas,  first  as  a 
packw,  afterward!  as  «  Itirtngal  merohant,  iSH  he  loat  all  he  had 
through  the  faUuies  that  followed  the  Lisbon  earthqoske  of  1755,  in 
which  also  hia  second  son  perished.  William,  who  was  his  third,  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  school  in  1753,  was  thence 
elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  la  1757,  and  hi  1761 
took  his  degree  of  SJL,  and  waa  dbosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  The 
next  yesr  he  was  iqipomted  one  of  the  when  of  Westminster  school; 
in  1761  he  took  his  degree  of  MjL;  and  hi  1771,  having  passed 
throng  the  previous  grsdations,  he  rose  to  be  second  master  of  the 
school  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  The  same  year  he  was  also 
nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  erdinaiy  to  his  msjaaty.  Soon 
after  this  he  married  Misa  Hannah  WyatL  In  1776  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1778  he  waa  prssented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  to  the  vioaraga  of  Longdon  In  Worcestershire;  but  this 
linng  he  redgned,  after  having  held  it  about  half  a  year,  on  being  col- 
lewd  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  united  rectories  of  All- 
bdl^wB  the  Great  and  Less,  in  Thames-Btreet,  London.  At  length,  in 
1788,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vhioent  succeeded  him  as 
bead-inaster  of  Weatminster  School.  This  situation  he  continued  to 
now,  duabaning  its  duties  with  distinguished  ability,  till,  on  the 
fnuUUon  (f  KdwpHonl«y  ftem  tha  see  of  Boehe^  to  that  of 
St.  Asaph  ia  ISO^  he  was  nominated  l^  the  crown  the  btshop'a  sw 


cesser  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  having  already  been  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  that  ehurch  tha  year  before.  In  1803  the  rectory  of 
St  Jdbn's,  Westmhister,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  obapter, 
having  become  vacant,  and  the  nomination  falling  to  bis  turn,  ha  took 
that  living  for  himsdf  and  reugnad  Allhallows,  vrhich  however  he 
obtained  for  Ids  ddeet  son.  FinaJly,  in  1805,  he  exchanged  SL  John's 
for  the  rectory  of  IsUp  in  Oxfordshire^  the  patronage  of  which  also 
beloi^  to  the  church  of  Westminster.  He  died  at  his  residenos  in 
Westmiaster,  on  the  21et  of  December  1S16. 

Dr.  YineenVs  first  pnhlioatini  was  an  ononymoni  'Letter  to  Dr. 
Richard  Watoon,  Regius  Professor  of  Divhd^  at  Cambridge  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Llandaff),  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  preached  before 
the  University,'  Svo,  London,  1780.  It  was  an  attack  upon  certahi 
political  principlea  announoed  in  Watson's  printed  sermon.  This  was 
followed  t>y  'A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Tearly  Meeting  of  the  Charity 
Children  at  St  Paul's,'  ito,  1784  :  *  Considerations  on  Parochial  Moau^' 
Svo,  1787;  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Annivenaiy  Meeting  of  the 
Sonsof  the<3ei!gy,'4to,  1789;  and  'A  Senrnm  preached  at  St  lUrgap 
ret's,  WeetminBter,  for  the  Orey-eoat  School  of  the  Pariib,'  Svo,  1792. 
This  last  discourse,  which  vraa  anotiier  proclamation  and  defence  of  its 
author's  strong  conservative  politics,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  a^^iiBt  SepubUoans  and  Levellers,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  above 
twenty  thousand  ooplea  of  it  were  distributed.  In  1798  Dr.  Vincent 
published  a  short  Latin  tract  entitied  '  De  Legione  Manliana,  Qnaestio 
ex  Livio  desumpta,'  &&,  4to.  It  is  an  explanatioQ  of  wbtt  had 
appeared  to  be  an  irrecondleabla  difierenee  between  tiie  account  of 
the  Roman  l^ou  g^ven  by  Polyluus  (book  tl,  c.  1)  and  what  ia  said 
by  Livy  (book  viii.,  a  8)  about  a  muicsuvre  of  the  consul  T.  Manlius 
in  his  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.\j.  41S. 
Hia  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1794,  was  a  tract  in  Sto^ 
entitled  '  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothetic'  Slngu- 
larly  enough,  in  the  same  week  in  which  this  perfcrmanoe  issued  from 
the  prsBB  in  Lradon,  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh  a  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britaonioa,'  in  which,  in  an  article  on 
Philology,  was  given  a  view  of  the  origination  of  the  inflections  of  the 
Greek  verb  aJmost  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  The 
author  of  the  Edinburgh  article  waa  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a  very  remark- 
able man,  then  master  of  the  grammar-adiool  of  St^ng.  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  1800.  Vincent  immediately  sought 
out  Doig,  and  ^though,  we  believe,  they  never  mel^  they  became 
fiienda  through  the  medium  of  an  e[HStolary  oorrespondenca.  Tin- 
cent's  speculation  extuided  and  put  into  a  new  abapsk  waa  repcodooed 
the  following  year,  1795,  under  the  title  cS '  The  Qredc  Verb  snalyMd* 
an  HypothealB.' 

In  1797  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume,  the  first  of  the  works  which 
have  prinoip^y  established  Dr.  Vincent's  reputation,  *  The  Voyage  of 
Ifearcbuii  to  the  Euphrates,  collected  from  the  ori^aal  journal  pre- 
served by  Arrian.'  [Neabchtis.}  This  waa  followed  in  1800  by  *  The 
FeripluB  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  part  first,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Navigation  of  the  Antienta  &om  the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of 
Zanguebar,  with  Dissertations.'  The  Second  Part  containing  the  oavi- 
gation  from  tiie  Gulf  of  jfilaoa  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in 
1805;  and  both  the  Nearohus  and  Periplos  were  republii^ed  togetiier, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  1807,  under  the  title  of  *  The  History  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian  Ocean.'  A 
Supplemental  volume,  contuning  the  Greek  text  of  the  two  voyagei^ 
was  afterwards  added,  with  an  Englmh  translation  and  also  part  of 
Arrian's  Indian  History.  This  woric  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
oontributiomi  to  andent  geogrqiby  that  modem  wiholarshfp  has 
produced. 

Dr.  Vinoent  oontoibuted  several  valuable  articles  to  the  'Clasaical 
Journal,'  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  '  British  Critic '  till 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  printed,  but  did  not  publitii,  a  latter  in 
French,  addressed  to  M.  Barbi4  du  Socage,  who  had  attacked  his 
*  Nearohus.'  His  only  other  separate  publ^ttions  were,  'A  Defsnoe  of 
Public  Education,  m  a  Letter  to  the  Lwd  Bishop  of  Meath,'  Svo, 
1802;  and  *A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Day  of  General  Thanksgiving  iot  Peace,'  4to,  the  same  year.  Tlie 
'  Defence  of  Pnblio  BduoatioD,'  which  he  wrote  and  publiuied  imme- 
diately before  terminating  his  connection  with  tiie  Westminster 
School,  was  an  anawer  to  certain  attacks  recently  made  on  the  system 
of  our  public  schools,  which  was  charged  with  a  nq^t  of  religioaa 
instruction.  One  of  the  principal  anthon  of  the  attack  was  Dr. 
O'Beime,  the  prelate  to  whom  Vincent  addressed  his '  Defsnoe^'  which 
passed  rapidly  through  three  editiooa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  bis  publications  from  which  he  ever  derived  any  pecuniary 
profit;  he  presented  what  he  got  from  it  to  his  wife  as  the  first-fniito 
of  his  aut^rahip.  It  was  to  this  publication  also  that  he  was  iodehted 
for  the  deanery  ot  Westminster,  which  vraa  given  him  by  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  then  lord  of  tiie  treasun,  sTowsdqr  ss  an  e^wadon  of  Us 
admiration  <d  the  Defence  of  Fnblfaj  Schools.  When  Vinoent  repub- 
lished his  NearchuB  and  the  Pariplua,  in  1809,  he  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  patron,  then  become  Lord  Sidmoutli. 

By  Ms  vi£e,  who  died  in  1807,  Dr.  Vincent  had  two  sons,  the  Rev. 
W.  St  Andrew  Vinoent  and  George  Giles  Vincent,  Esq.  The  history 
of  Ilia  life  has  been  given  at  ample  length  by  UfrJ'riend  Arobdeacoa 
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Yl^cr,  LIONA'BBO  DA,  ona  of  ths  moat  Moomplialied  m«n  of  aa 
acoompLUiod  age,  and  for  tb»  extent  of  lib  kaowledee  in  the  arts  and 
aeieoow  yet  untiTaUed,  waa  bom  at  tba  Oaatel  da  Vinei  ia  the  Val 
d'Arno  below  Florence,  in  1462.  Hia  fattier  Pietro  da  Tinei,  of  wltom 
hs  was  a  natural  son,  waa  a  notary,  and  in  the  year  1484  sotaiy  to  the 
iignory  of  Florenoe^  He  had  three  wivea,  but  his  ioq  Lionwdo  was 
bom  before  hia  &rat  marriage,  in  hia  twenty-third  year ;  the  mother  of 
Lionardo  ia  not  known.  Lionardo  eTinoed  aa  a  boy  remarkably  qniok 
abilitiea  fbr  eTetythiog  that  he  turned  his  attention  to,  bat  more  par- 
ticnlarly  for  ariUunetic^  musics  and  drawing  ;  his  drawings  appatured 
to  be  Bomethlng  wonderful  to  his  father,  who  ahowed  them  to  Andrea 
Verroeohio.  Thia  celebrated  artist  waa  likewiae  surprised  to  see  anoh 
prodootiona  from  an  uninstnioted  hand,  and  willingly  took  Lionardo 
as  a  pupU ;  but  he  was  soon  much  more  aatonished  when  he  peroeiTed 
the  rapid  progress  his  pupil  made ;  he  fblt  bis  own  Infniority,  and 
when  Lionardo  painted  an  angel  io  a  juotuve  of  tha  Baptism  of 
Chxia^  BO  superior  to  the  other  figurea,  that  it  made  the  inferioritrr  of 
Teireoohio  apparent  to  all,  he  gave  up  painting  from  that  time  for 
ever.'  Thia  picture  ia  now  in  Uie  academy  of  Florence.  The  first 
original  picture  of  Lionardo'a  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  the  so-called 
Botella  del  Fic<^  a  round  board  of  fig-tree,  upou  wUoh  hia  father 
requested  him  to  wunt  eomething  for  one  of  hia  tenants.  Idonardo^ 
withing  to  aatoniBo  Ua  &ther  detarmined  to  exeoute  aomething  extra- 
ordinary  that  should  produce  the  efiect  of  the  head  of  Medusa ;  and 
having  prepared  the  rotella  and  oorered  it  with  plaster,  he  collected 
almost  eTen  kind  of  reptile  and  composed  from  tbem  a  monster  of 
moat  horrible  appearanoa ;  it  seemed  alire,  its  vytm  flashed  fire,  and  It 
appeared  to  breathe  deatmotioo  from  ita  o^  mouth.  It  lud  tha 
desired  effect  upon  his  fathmr,  who  thought  li  ao  wonderltal  that  ha 
aarriad  it  immediately  to  a  piotura-dealer  of  FloteiUM^  aold  it  ibr  a 
hundred  ducat^  and  purohaaed  for  a  trifle  aa  ordinary  idaoa^  whioh  he 
aent  to  hia  tenant  This  curious  prodactimi  waa  aftnwards  sold  to  the 
duke  of  Milan  for  three  hundred  dueata. 

Although  Lionardo  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  pMntii^ 
be  appears  to  have  found  time  alao  to  study  many  other  aria  and 
Bcienoes— sculpture,  arohitaohuai  sagineeting,  and  meohaoics  gene- 
rally, botany,  anatomy,  mathrauiiUes,  aod  astronomy;  he  waa  tiBO  a 
poet  and  an  excellent  extempore  performer  on  the  Xtn.  He  was  not 
only  a  student  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  bnt  a  master.  His 
aoQuirameats  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  hu  own  words,  in  a  letter 
to  Lndovioo  il  Uoro,  duke  of  Milan,  when  he  offered  him  his  serrioea ; 

"MostUlustrioua  Siguor— Having  seen  and  sufflciontly  oonaklered 
the  apedmeaa  of  all  those  who  tapute  themaalna  inrantora  and 
makers  of  instnunenta  of  war,  and  finmd  them  nothiag  out  of  tha 
oommon  way :  I  am  willing,  withoat  derogating  from  the  merit  of 
anothev,  to  explain  to  your  excellency  the  secrets  whioh  I  poaeeaa ;  and 
I  hope  at  fit  opportunities  to  be  enabled  to  give  proofs  of  my  effioienoy 
la  all  the  following  maUArs,  which  I  will  now  only  briefly  mention. 

"1.  I  have  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  light  aad  portable, 
both  for  tiia  pnnnit  of  or  the  retreat  from  an  aoeii^;  and  others  tiiat 
■ball  tw  very  stnog  and  fire-proof,  and  easy  to  Bx  and  take  np  again. 
And  I  have  means  to  bum  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 

**  2.  In  caae  of  a  siege,  I  can  remove  the  water  from  the  dltohes ; 
make  soaling-laddera  and  all  other  seeeasary  instruments  for  such  an 
axpeditioD. 

"S.  If  through  the  height  (rf  the  fortifloationa  or  the  strength  of 
tha  poailion  of  any  plao^  it  eannot- be  aibotaaUy  bombarded,  I  have 
DMana  (Mt  deatroying  any  lodi  foitwas,  invldad  it  be  not  bnilt  upon 
■tonSk 

■*  4.  I  oan  also  make  bomb*  moat  oravmiaat  and  portal^  which 
shall  oaoae  great  oonfusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

"  5. 1  can  arrive  at  any  (place  1)  by  means  of  exoavations  and  crooked 
and  narrow  wajra  made  without  any  noise^  even  where  it  is  required  to 
pass  under  ditwas  or  a  river, 

"  8.  I  oaa  also  eoDstract  oovored  waggons  which  ihall  be  inoof 
agunst  any  foroe,  and  entering  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  will 
break  any  number  of  men,  wd  make  wi^  for  tha  infltnby  to  ntUow 
without  hurt  or  impediment; 

**  7.  I  can  also,  If  aecaasaiy,  make  bombe,  mortars,  or  field-pieosa  of 
beautiful  and  naeful  shapes  quite  out  of  the  common  method. 

"  8.  If  bomba  eannot  ba  brought  to  hear,  I  oan  make  oroeabowi, 
halUatae^  and  other  moat  e£Bdent  hiatramentB ;  tadaad  I  oaa  auiatmct 
fltmaehinaa  of  ofbaoe  for  any  amMgencr  whatever. 

"  9.  For  naval  operatioDB  also  I  oan  oonatruot  many  instramenta  both 
(tf  offenoe  and  defence  ;  I  can  make  vessels  that  sluul  bo  bomb-proof. 

"10.  In  times  of  peace  I  think  I  oan  aa  well  as  any  other  make 
designs  of  buildlogs  for  public  or  for  private  purposoa;  I  can  alao 
convey  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  soulpture,  la  marble,  ia  bnmie, 
or  in  terra-ootta :  likewise  in  punting  I  can  do  what  oan  be  done  as 
well  as  any  man,  be  ha  who  he  may. 

"  I  oan  execute  the  bro&ae  horsea  to  be  ereoted  to  the  memory  and 
glory  of  your  illustrioua  father,  and  the  renowned  houae  of  Sfona. 

"And  if  some  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to  any  one  im- 
practicable and  impoaaibt^  I  am  preparad  to  make  ezpsnmeota  in 
your  park  or  in  any  other  place  in  which  it  may  '^eaae  your  Exoel- 
lenOT,  to  whom  I  moat  humbly  reoommecd  n^salf,  fto. 

There  ia  no  date  to  thia  letter,  but  It  waa  pnbald^  wxittea  almtib 
KOa.  Dir.  TOL.  VI. 
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1488,  or  perhaps  earlier;  it  ia  written  from  right  to  lef^  as  are  all  tha 
manuscripts  of  Lionardo,  and  ia  in  tite  Amtmdan  Libiary  at  Milan. 
Tha  duke  took  Lionardo  into  hia  service  with  a  salary  ta  000  aoudi 
per  aannm.  Why  he  chose  to  leave  Florenoa  is  not  known :  he  had 
made  sevanl  propositions  for  the  improvement  of  the  dty  and  the 
atatet  which  were  not  listened  to.  This  however  may  have  had  no 
auch  influence  upon  him  as  to  make  him  leave  Floreaos:  One  of  his 
propoH  tioos  was  to  ooavMt  tha  river  Axao^  tarn  Flonaoa  to  FIsa,  lato 
a  ouiaL 

Though  Lionardo  devoted  more  time  to  paiatlag  than  to  avytiilag 
else,  he  did  not  make  many  designa  bsHDre  he  went  to  Wkn.  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  VasEuri :  a  cartoon  of  Adam  and  Bve,  for 
the  king  of  Portugal,  to  be  worked  in  tapeetry  in  Flanders;  it  waa 
oonaiderad  in  ita  time  to  have  been  the  best  work  Uiat  had  ever  beea 
produced:  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  there  was  a  vaae  of 
flowers  admirably  ^nted ;  it  was  afterwards  purchased  at  a  great 
price  by  Pope  Clement  VIL :  a  design  of  Neptune^  drawn  in  hia  oar 
by  sea-horses,  surrounded  ^3J  tritons  and  mermaida,  with  other  ac«BS> 
■arias  :  and  the  head  of  an  Angel,  which  was  ia  the  lUaaio  Tecobio. 
Da  Vioei'a  ^tpticaUon  was  indefirfjgable ;  he  akrtohed  from  memory 
striking  facea  that  he  saw  In  the  streets;  witneased  trials  and  execu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  studying  expression;  invited  people  of  the 
labouring  class  to  sup  with  him,  told  them  ridiculous  stories,  and 
drew  theur  boss ;  some  of  dMse  drawlnge  were  puhlished  by  Clai^, 
in  1786,  from  drawings  by  H^dho*,  taken  from  ths  Portland  Museum. 
He  painted  also  before  he  went  to  Milan  the  Medusa's  Head,  now  iu 
tiie  Fbreotine  ^llery.  The  silly  story  told  by  Vaaari  that  the  duke  of 
Milan  invitad  Lionardo  to  go  and  the  lyre  and  sing  to  him,  is  an 
impntatioa  w  tha  ooBunm  laasB  of  ue  dnke^  that  he  could  send,  and 
aa  inault  tm  tiie  manly  diaraeter  of  the  painter  that  he  oould  aooept, 
such  an  invitation.  Uonardo  doea  not  even  mention  mnsio  la  us 
latter  to  Ludovico,  altiiou|h  he  waa  aooounted  tha  bsBt  petftomer  on 
the  lyre  of  his  age.  In  Milan,  besides  perfkvming  msny  and  various 
services  for  the  duke,  Lionardo  established  for  him  sa  academy  of  the 
arts  about  1485,  and  formed  a  great  school.  His  first  public  work  in 
the  arts  was  the  model  of  a  bronae  equestrian  atatua  of  Franceaoo 
Sfiirn,  mentioned  in  hli  latter.  He  punted  also  fbr  Ludovico  poi^ 
traita  of  his  two  favourites,  Cecilia  Oallerani  and  Luorada  Orevelli : 
there  ia  a  copy  of  the  former  in  tiie  Milanese  gallery;  the  saooad  Is 
said  to  be  ia  the  Louvre  at  Paris  (No.  1091). 

When  the  duke  went  to  meet  Charies  VIIL  at  Pavia  In  1484,  Lio- 
nardo acoompanied  him,  and  be  took  tiuit  tmportnnity  of  atudying 
anatomy  with  tha  ealehrsied  Maro  Antmlo  d^  Totxtp  with  whom  he 
became  on  vary  friendly  terms.  Lionardo  made  many  anatomical 
drawings  in  red  chalk  for  Delia  Torre;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  ex- 
amined some  of  them  in  one  of  tiie  royal  oollectiona  in  London,  says 
in  his  Lectures,  published  in  1784,  that  they  are  most  minutely  cor- 
rect. About  the  year  1495  lionardo  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  reapeo- 
tive  merita  of  painting  and  sonlptore,  and  dadlMted  it  to  the  duke,  bat 
it  is  now  lost. 

All  the  Tsriona  works  araonted  or  written  by  Lionardo  da  Viad 
oaanot  be  mentioned  in  a  short  notice.  The  bare  enumeration  of  the 
tiilea  alone  of  hia  tnatlses,  of  whioh  he  mote  several  at  this  period, 
would  ooouOT  much  space.  In  149S  he  painted  a  ptoture  of  the 
Xativil^,  which  Ludovico  presented  to  tha  emperor  if*Ttmq{^n 
same  year,  at  Favia ;  it  is  now  hi  the  gallery  at  VienniL 

In  1497  ha  eommeneed  hia  cekhrated  pamting  of  tha  Last  Sapper, 
on  a  wall  of  the  refectory  of  tha  Domiueaa  oonvwit  of  the  Madonna 
della  Qiatiei  This  work,  the  greatest  that  bad  then  appeared,  was 
copied  several  times  while  it  was  in  a  good  state,  and  it  is  well  known 
from  Ftey's,  Morghen's,  and  other  numerona  engrarings  of  it  Ono  of 
the  beat  copies  ia  that  Id  tiia  Royal  Academy  of  London,  made  by 
Karoo  Osition^  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  Itidy :  there  ai« 
twelve  old  oo^  still  extuit.  It  was  zMtored  hy  Bellotti  in  1728. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  original  work  ramsinlng  at  the  and  of  tiw 
last  oentuty,  except  the  heads  of  three  apoatleo,  which  wwe  very  faint: 
it  waa  nearly  destroyed  about  fifty  years  after  it  was  painted;  and 
some  French  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  ftnjithM  its  do* 
struotion  by  amusing  themselves  with  firing  at  the  various  heads  in  it. 
It  was  iwiutad  in  soma  new  manner  in  oil,  and  ita  raidd  deosy  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Imperfect  or  bad  vehicles  used  by  Lionardo. 
Tills  waa  tha  last  wodc  of  Importanoe  io  pamting  wUca  Uonardo 
executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  without  having 
cast  his  great  equeatrian  statue  of  Ludovioo's  father,  Franoetoo  Bfonta ; 
the  mould  was  ready,  and  he  was  waiting  <mly  for  the  metal ;  but  this 
Ludovico  was  not  able  to  give  him ;  he  required  200,000  pounds  of 
bronsa.  The  afhirs  of  tiie  duke  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  he  oould 
not  even  pay  Lionardo  hia  salary,  which,  in  1499,  waa  two  ysaxa  ia 
arrear;  but  he  made  him  a  preaeot  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  lha 
Porta  Vercellina.  After  the  duke's  Alight  from  Milan  in  tlut  year, 
before  liOnis  XII.  of  France,  Lionardo  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
atayii^  there ;  but  when  he  saw  his  worka  destroyed  hj  the  French, 
who  broke  up  his  model  for  the  statue  of  Francsseo  Sfona,  he  left  tiie 
place  in  di^^t,  and  returned  to  Fl<waica  in  the  year  1600,  accom- 
panied by  his  favouite  scholar  and  assiatant,  SslU,  and  his  fHend  Luea 
Faciolo.  Ha  was  well  reowvad  by  Pietro  Soderin^  the  goofrloniers, 
who  had  him  enrolled  in  theUst  irf  artials  ^vW^ys^BV^knt 
tnm*t  and  fixed  an  annual  peiiafan[3||ffl^^^y  lija|i|^^^i^i|^ 
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was  the  o»rk>on  of  Bl  Aimv,  fitr  tira  ehunh  of  Htm  Ammnidtta,  a  woik 
wbieh  created  «n  extnordiiiliryMumtioDv  but  Ltonardo  never  executed 
it  in  eolonrs.  He  mnde  alio  about  the  same  time  tiie  oelsbnted 
portrait  of  the  Madonna  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Frsaeeeeo  del  Qioeondo,  a 
work  that  fast  been  praised  perhaps  more  than  it  deeema ;  it  is 
infitiitely  infsrior  in  style  and  exeoutioo  to  his  own  portrait  at  Flo-  \ 
mice.  Francis  L  of  IiYanoe  gava  4000  gold  crowns  Sot  it,  tnd  it  is  ' 
now  in  tiie  Lonvra  at  Paris,  ' 
In  1502  he  was  appointed  his  architect  and  chief-engineer  by  Ceeare 
BorgiA,  captain-genend  of  the  pope's  army,  and  he  visited  in  that  year 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  states  in  bis  official  oapaoity ;  but  in  1608, 
after  uie  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI^  he  waa  again  hi  Florence,  and 
was  employed  by  Soderini  to  paint  one  end  of  the  oonndl-hall  of  the 
Fabwo  Vecdiloi  D»  Ti&«  asleoted  fhr  tUa  pupoie  the  battle  in 
which  the  HUanese  general,  Kioolo  Hdnino,  wm  defeated  by  the 
Floreotioee  at  Anghiari,  near  Borgo  San  Sepulcbro.  This  compo- 
sition, of  whidi  Lionardi  made  only  the  cartoon  of  a  part,  was  called 
the  '  Battle  of  tiie  Standard  : '  it  represents  a  group  of  honemen  eon- 
tending  for  a  standard,  with  various  acceteoriea.  Vaaari  prsites  the 
beauty  and  anatomioal  corrects ms  of  the  horeea,  and  the  ooatnine  of 
the  st^era.  Da  Vinci  is  itid  io  bm  Inft  this  work  unfinidied,  on 
■Mount  of  jealousy  of  the  more  mastoly  and  intereeting  design  of  the 
rival  cartoon  of  the  young  Michel  Ai^io  for  the  same  place.  In  1607 
Lionardo  again  visited  Milan,  and  painted  in  that  year,  in  an  ftpari- 
ment  in  the  palace  of  the  Melzi  at  Vaprio,  a  large  Madonna  and  Child, 
which  ia  is  part  atUl  extant.  Be  painted  about  the  same  time  al(o 
tiie  portrait  the  general  df  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  Qbuigiaoopo  Triulzio, 
which  is  now  in  the  Dtewlen  Gallery.  Ho  viidt«d  it  ngiin  in  1S12, 
and  painted  two  portnlts  of  the  yoong  Doke  Masimiliatt,  the  eon  of 
Lndovico  il  Mora  He  again  left  it  in  1514,  with  several  of  hb  com- 
paolons,  and  set  out,  by  Florence,  for  Rome,  on  the  24th  of  Beptember 
of  that  year.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  tnin  of  the  Duke  Qialiano 
de'  Medici,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to'  the 
popcb  Leo  at  fint  took  little  notioe  of  Lioaardt^  bat  upon  aenng  a 
pioture  of  the  H<^y  Family  whlc^  he  bkd  pointed  far  BaldaBMte  Tutit^ 
da  Peecna,  the  pope^i  nlmoner,  he  gave  falm  a  oommission  to  oxeonto 
some  works  for  Mm.  Seeing  however  a  gttet  apparatus,  end  hearing 
that  the  painter  was  about  to  make  vamiaheB,  Leo  eaid,  "  Dear  ine, 
this  man  will  never  do  enyUiing,  for  be  begins  to  think  of  the  finishing 
of  his  wo^  before  the  commencement."  This  want  of  courtesy  {n  the 
pope,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  Angelo  to  Rome, 
omndfld  Da  Vhiei,  end  he  left  Ktuno  in  dtsgu»t,  and  set  ont  for  tVvis, 
to  Miter  into  the  lerviee  of  Fkuxd*  i.  of  CVaneo,  known  to  be  a  great 
patron  (tf  the  ai-ts,  and  to  have  a  great  esteem  for  Da  Vinci,  some  of 
whoie  worke  he  possessed.  Fnincia  received  him  With  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  took  him  into  bis  service,  with  an  uinual  salary  of  TOO 
crowns.  Da  Vinci  aooompanied  iiim  to  Bologna,  where  he  wMit  to 
meet  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  161^  ha  went  with 
him  to  Franssi  whither,  if  it  had  been  possible^  Fnni^  would  have 
also  taken  the  famed  picture  of  tiie  *  Last  Supper,*  but  it  eonld  not  be 
removed  from  the  wAll,  upon  whidi  it  was  directly  ptinted. 

Da  Vinci's  health  after  he  left  Italy  wsa  so  enfoebled  thai  he  exe- 
cuted litUe  or  nothing  more.  Francis  conld  not  prevsil  upon  him  to 
odour  Itis  c&rtoon  of  Anne,  which  he  bad  brought  witii  him ;  nor 
^  he  tlu>w  himself  at  all  disposed  to  commence  any  new  work  which 
would  require  tike  exertion  of  his  energies.  His  heuth  gtaduslly  grew 
woTBo,  and  he  died  at  Oou,  near  Ambi^  tiie  2nd  of  May,  1519,  aged 
sixty-seven,  not  seventy-five,  as  Viwari  and  others  after  him  have 
stated.  Voaari  relates,  that  be  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  who 
happened  to  bo  on  a  visit  to  liim  in  bis  chamber  when  he  was  seised 
with  a  paroiysm  wfaioh  ended  in  his  death.  Amoretti,  in  his  Lifo  of 
Lionardo,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  atoiy  of  VoMii's  is  a  fiction, 
but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  bis  opinion  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
prove  it  mob.  Lionordo's  vrill  and  m&ny  other  documents  concerning 
him  are  still  extant  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan',  where  hu 
maonscripts  are  likewise  preserved,  Lionardo  was  a  man  of  proud 
dtefjoaition,  of  very  sumptuous  hnbits,  and  of  a  remarkably  handsome 
ponon,  which  he  alwns  took  great  om  to  adorn  with  the  most  costly 
attire ;  in  bis  yontii  abo  he  waa  a  great  horswnan.  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  always  lived.  Ids  mesas  must  have  been  great,  yet  the  rate 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasions  was  very  small,  his  sidary 
when  employed  by  the  gonfaloniere  Sodnrini  was  fifteen  gdd  Sorins 
per  montii  j  but  he  was  possessed  of  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  his  fomilr— from  his  fother  and  an  uncle ;  the  eatate  also  which 
wu  given  to  him  faj  Ludovioo  il  Hwo,  thoi^  anall,  may  still  have 
been  of  eonddsimUe  benefit  to  him ;  he  had  likewise  an  estate  at 
Fiesole.  Half  of  the  former  he  left  to  Us  servant  Da  Vllanh,  and  the 
otiier  half,  with  tfae  bouae^  to  Salhi,  his  fovoatite  assistant ;  the  latter 
to  his  brothers.  His  library  mamucripts,  his  wardrobe  at  CSoux,  and 
all  things  relating  to  his  art,  he  bequeaued  to  his  scholar  anA  ezeontor, 
SVanoesco  Hel^.  The  fumitnrs  of  his  house  at  Clon,  near  Amboise. 
bo  bequeathed  to  Da  Vilaols. 

This  great  painter  had  three  diifoMBi  styles  of  axesatiOD.  Hb  flrat 
was  much  in  the  dry  manner  of  Verrocohio,  but  with  a  greater  roand- 
neas  of  form.  His  second  waa  that  style  which  particularly  chaiac- 
tm*ee  what  is  termed  the  school  of  Da  Vinm ;  it  coneiats  in  an 
extrane  softness  of  execution,  oombined  witii  great  rounduese  and 
dqpthof  ohisi'osonxo,  toBrtherwifchafolneesof  design:  hi  tUss^e 


are  the  woria  which  he  executed  h  Ifflan.  His  third  differed  little 
in  esaeutials  fh>m  his  second,  but  was  characterised  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  etrecution  and  less  formality  of  composition  ;  of  this  style  the 
best  specimen  is  bis  own  portrait  in  the  Florentitte  gallery,  a  work 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  porttalte  of  Titian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  otiwr  men  than  Lionardo  Da  Vinci ;  he 
might  almost  be  oidled  ttw  invMktor  of  oUar'osenro,  in  wbieh,  and  In 
de^^,  he  waa,  in  the  eariier  put  of  hli  career,  without  a  rlvd.  Both 
Fra  Bartolomeo  in  his  tone  and  mallowneas,  and  Michel  Angelo  U  his 
grandeur  of  design,  wore  anticipated  by  Vind  Previous  to  Fra 
Baitobmeo,  Michel  Angdo.  ood  Raffiielle,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  those  of  Hasaecio,  no  vrorks  had  appeared  that  oould  in  any  respwA 
bis  compared  with  those  of  Da  Vind.  Lionardo^  works  an  not 
numerous ;  his  oooupatlons  were  too  various  to  allow  him  to  paint 
many  pictures.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  Uie  wcvks  attrir 
buted  to  him  in  various  galleries  ore  the  productions  of  his  scholars 
or  imitatoie,  as  Bernardino  Luino,  Franoeeco  Melsi,  and  Andrea  Salki, 
or  Maieo  Oggiont,  Qian  Antonio  Beltraffio,  Cesare  da  Seeto,  Pietro 
Rloci,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  others.  The  picture  in 
the  Kstional  Gallery,  of  Christ  Disputing  with  ^e  Doctor*,  is  one  of 
these  donbtfnl  wosks^  <x  poAaps  nndoubtedly  not  the  weak  of 
limardn 

Of  Uimardo's  nnmwrons  breaUsea  few  have  been  published.  The 
best  known  is  that  on  pointing,  '  Tratato  della  Pittuta,'  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  pubtished ;  it  boa  been  twice  bamlated 
into  English.  In  1651  a  very  splendid  edition  waa  published  at  Paris 
by  Du  Fresno,  with  cograTingB  from  drawings  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
The  woA  is  dividad  into  88S  short  ohftptets,aadeMtslKiBadiaixinsa 
of  instruction  that  sttbseqoent  writers  have  had  to  do  littie  more  than 
reiterate  in  diffnvnt  words  the  prooepts  of  Da  Yinri.  lionardo'a 
greatest  literary  distinction  boweyer  is  derived,  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  from  those  Short  fragments  of  bis  unpublished  writings  tbat  appeared 
not  many  years  since,  end  whitA,  ooeording  at  least  to  onr  common 
estimate  Of  the  »ga  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of 
physieal  tru^s  vovehsafed  to  a  sbq;lo  mind,  then  the  ■npexBtanuture 
of  its  rsasoning  upon  any  estsMisbed  basis.  The  dtsooveriea  wbMt 
made  Galileo,  ood  Kepler^  and  Maeeilin,  and  Manrolions,  and  OsstelU, 
and  other  naraee  UlosMous,  ^e  system  of  Copeniicue,  the  very  theories 
of  recent  geologets,  ore  anticipated  by  Da  Vind  within  the  oompass  of 
a  few  pi^^,  not  peihaps  in  the  most  precise  bngoags^  or  on  the  most 
coDclouve  reasoumg,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  eomeUiing  like  the 
awo  of  priBtematural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  mneh  dogmatism, 
he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and 
observation  must  be  the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation  of 
mture.  If  any  doubt  oould  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of 
Lionardo  da  Vind  to  stand  aa  the  first  name  of  the  IStb  oentuiy, 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  In  eo  many  dis- 
coverieS}  which  pnbaUy  no  one  man,  espedofiy  in  such  oiroDmstaaeea^ 
has  Over  made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypottuisiSf  not  vetr  untenable^  that 
some  parts  of  physicd  sdMioe  had  already  attuned  a  height  whldl 
mere  books  do  not  record."  Tile  extracts  alluded  to  above  were  pub- 
lisbed  at  Paris  in  1797,  by  Veoturi,  in  an  essay  entitled  *£ssai  ear  les 
Ouvrages  Fhysioo-Math^mBtiques  de  Leonard  da  Vind,  avec  dea  Frag- 
mens  tirCs  de  ses  Monnsorits  apport6s  d'ltalie.'  These  mannscripta 
were  aftermrds  restored  to  lUlon,  where  they  are  still  preserved 
under  the  name  of  the  *  Cod  ice  Atiantico.'  It  is  said  that  Kapirieon  L 
carried  these  and  Fetrardi's  'Tirgil'  to  his  hotel  himself  not  allowing 
any  one  to  toudi  them,  exolaiming  with  ddight,  "  Qnestt  sono  miei" 
(these  are  mine).  They  were  odlected  together  by  the  Cavaliere 
Pompeo  Leoni,  who  prmmred  most  of  them  from  Masienta,  who  hod 
them  from  the  hdra  of  Francesco  Meld,  to  whom  Litmardo  bequeaUied 
liiem.  They  came  eventually  into  tiie*  hands  of  Count  GaleasEO 
Arconsati,  to  wlu»o  Jamas  L  cl  Bsgland  is  add  to  have  offisred 
8000  Spanish  doubloons  for  them  {nearijr  10,0901.).  but  this  patriotio 
nobleman  refused  the  mraey,  and  presented  them  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library. 

(Vasari,  Vtie  de"  PUtori,  Ac;  Lomazso,  Idm  del  TVmpio  deHa 
PUtura,  die. ;  Amoretti,  Sfemorie  Storiche  vt  la  Rita,  gli  Sludi,  t  It 
Open  di  lAcTUtrdo  da  Vimci  ;  Lansf,  Storia  PiUonea,  Ae.  ;  Gaye, 
Carleggio  tnedtto  ^Arti$tif  Brown,  of  Xeonordo  da  Ftnc^  Jkc; 
Hallam,  Introduetion  io  tte  LUtrattire  ^  Bmrope,  Ac.) 

VINEB,  CHARLES,  Is  known  as  the  eom{nler  of  '  A  General  and 
Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Slquity,'  SI  vols,  folio,  1741-61,  and 
as  the  founder  <rf  the  Vioerian  Professorship  of  Common  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  When  or  where  he  was  bom  has  not  been 
recorded.  The  'Abridgment'  was  printed  at  bis  own  house,  at  Alder- 
shott.  The  24th  volume  is  an  Index,  hf  a  GenUeman  of  Linootn'e 
Inn.  It  appears  to  have  occuided  only  ten  years  in  printing,  but 
Viner  was  probably  occn^^ed  many  yean  previously  in  preparation. 
Bla^cstone  says  fan  was  half  a  oentnty  about  it.  This  stupendous 
work  was  reprinted  in  24  vola.  roy.  8vo,  1792-94,  and  waa  followed  by 
6  supplemental  volumes,  roy.  Svo,  1799-1800,  the  compilers  of  whi(^ 
were  James  Edward  Wttoon,  Samuel  Comyn,  James  Sec^;wid,  Hanxy 
Aloock,  John  Wyatt,  James  Humphreys,  Alannder  Anatruthei',  and 
Michael  Nolan.  Yinn  AM.  on  liie  0th  of  Jane  1789,  at  Ui  hooM^ 
Aldere&ett,  Kunpabire. 

Viner  having  resolved  to  dedicate  the  bulk  of  his  property,  as  he 
bftoBsdf  states  **  to  ^bsBofit  of  poaterity  and  Mm  porptiaal  aerriM 
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of  Ui  vnmirj,"  baqueathtd  fey  hb  vUl.  duM  Oeaetnbw  80^  1700, 
abont  1  S,OO0i.  to  tbe  ahanoaUar,  niHtnri  ud  •oUoIm  of  tbe  UoiTenlty 
of  Oxford,  to  ntahlwh  a  profeaMraliip,  Mid  to  endow  Huoh  ffUowi^ipa 
mud  BohoWehipB  of  Common  Law  it)  the  vuiTenity  as  the  i»:oduce  of 
his  l^aoy  mign  be  thought  capable  ot  suppartiog.  The  profeMor  is 
to  read  a  lecture  in  tbe  English  Isngnsge  yittdn  a  year  after  his 
admission,  sod  a  courte  of  leotnm  on  tb«  laws  of  Bngland  every  year 
in  foU  term.  Tho  oonne  ia  to  oonwt  of  at  leart  twan^-fbor  ketores, 
to  ba  read  in  oua  and  tho  same  tarm«  with  anoh  intarvala  that  not 
more  tban  four  are  to  be  read  in  a  week.  As  relataa  to  the  reading  of 
the  leoturea,  Blaster  and  Trinity  terms  are  reokoned  as  one  term- 
There  are  at  present  two  fellowabips  with  fiO^  a  year  each,  and  six 
scholarships  with  301.  a  year  each.  Both  feUowships  and  scholarships 
expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  each  election. 

BUokstone  was  elected  the  6tat  VliMrian  proHwsoft  He  bad  «om' 
menced  his  lectures  on  English  law  in  tbe  year  17&8,  two  yaara  befbii 
Viner  made  bis  will,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  BUckntone's 
leotnres  gave  Viner  the  bint  for  foandicg  tbe  professoi^ip.  The 
snceesnon  of  profesaon  is  as  follows  ;— 1758,  William  Blaokstone, 
D.aL.;  1760,  Kiobard  Chambers,  Ent,B.aL.;  1777,  Biofaard  Wood- 
dessoB,  author  of  '  Lectuiea  on  the  Law  of  Sogland,*  3  vole. 

]2mQ;  1798,  James  BlaokitoiWb  IXaii.;  18a4,7IuUp  Wimm&aL.; 
1848,  John  Bobert  Eanyra,  IXC.L. 

YINET,  ALEXANDRE-RQDOLPBB;  was  bora  at  Untanne  on 
the  17th  of  June  1797.  His  father,  who  Iwld  an  official  appointment 
in  his  native  canton,  a  man  of  superior  attunments,  but  a  somewhat 
stem  disoiplioarian,  was  himself  Alexandre's  earliest  iuatruotor.  While 
still  a  youth,  his  atudiea  were  sfaiefly  directed  to  theology,  he  having 
boMi  devoted  to  the  servioa  of  the  &iinh;  bnt  then,  aa  tbrooghont 
life,  literature  possagsod  fbr  him  a  piedTOuiuuit  tXkuUmi,  and  so 
diligently  had  he  laboured  In  this  field,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  French  laognage  and  literature  at  tbe 
gymnauum  of  BaseL  Two  years  later,  1819,  he  was  oiduoed  at  Lau- 
aanaea  miniiter  of  the  proteataut  church,  and  the  same  year  he  married ; 
but  he  ooutinaed  to  reside  at  Basd,  where  be^  during  the  ensuing 
yean,  took  an  aotiTe  and  promiDont  put  in  the  naat  mU^oos  movo- 
ment  or  'rwivtX'  whioh  ooaovred  amongst  m  Swiss  protastant 
ohorahes.  Besides  various  pamphlets  whiw  ha  put  fosth  ut  oonneo- 
tion  with  this  movement  and  with  the  prooeadings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  he  published  in  1S2S  an  elaborate 'ICteioica  on  fikveur 
de  la  Libert^  dea  Cultes,'  and  be  grsdniUy  cane  to  bt  xqaidsd  as  one 
of  tbe  leaders  of  the  eran^elioal  party. 

U.  Tinet  remained  at  Basel  tiU  1887  diligMtly  falGlling  bis  sobolaa- 
tic  duties  u  proCaasor  of  French  Uteratore  and  eloquence,  the  latter 
chair  hariog  be«i  created  for  him  in  ISSfi,  and  in  1S29  he  publiahod. 
aa  a  text- book  for  hia  edaaa,  bis  *  Chrestomatliie  Fran^aise,'  a  work  of 
great  taste  and  knowledge,  which,  in  the  later  editions,  oonaista  of 
8  volumes :  i, '  Litterature  de  I'En&nce/  2,  ■  De  1' AdolesoiBioe,'  3, '  De 
la  Jeuneaae  et  de  I'Age  Hiu,'  and  ioBladinR  a  rapid  bnt  admirable 
aurv«y  of  French  literature.  In  1881  the  literary  jonmal  'Semeor' 
was  eommenoed,  and  for  aevaral  yean  IL  Vinet  was  one  of  its  diief 
oontributon;  and  in  1837  be  publiahed  a  aeleetion  of  his  essays  eoa- 
tributed  to  it,  with  other  misoellaiiies,  under  tbe  title  of  'Esnis 
de  Philoaophie  Uorale.'  In  1SS7  Vinet  wss  invited  by  the  authori- 
ties to  take  tba  ohur  of  praotical  theology  in  the  acadeiM  of  his 
native  city  of  Lausanne,  and,  with  some  regret  at  leaving  Baael,  he 
aooeptad  the  Invitation.  The  reUgtooa  dtsooaaiona  in  the  canton 
bad  detnded  the  goveramant  to  appoint  a  oommiation  of  tbe  four 
chwaea  of  clergy  to  draw  up  a  unr  oonatituUon  of  the  church,  and  If. 
Vinet  waa  chosen  a  delegate  for  tbe  ohtaa  of  lausanne  and  V^vay. 
He  took  a  part  in  all  the  protracted  diseusaions  which  followed,  but 
be  oould  not  bring  himself  to  aoqakooo  In  tbe  deoiaions  of  the  majori^ 
and,  aeoordingly,  upon  the  promwlgatien  of  the  new  constitution 
whidi  wss  to  come  into  operation  in  1811,  ht,  at  the  end  of  1810, 
formally  seoeded  from  the  national  chnrob,  and  resided  -bia  profeeaor- 
ship  of  theology.  Bis  opinions  had  in  fiut  from  the  publication  of  his 
'  Mtodre  en  favour  de  Libert^  des  Cultes '  in  1626,  bean  ^ipioxi- 
mating  more  and  more  elosely  towards  'volontaiyism,'  and  Bcma  tills 
time  ha  beoame  a  decoded,  and,  amot^  Fronob  Froteatanti^  periiapo 
tbe  moat  dktingnishod  advocate  of  tbe  antira  oeparatfon  of  tdiniab  and 
state.  Bis  nwtored  views  on  this  subject  he  gave  to  the  woiU  in 
184S  in  an  '  Esaai  sur  la  manifaatation  dea  conviotiona  religieuaea,  si 
sor  la  s^paratioa  de  l'£glise  et  de  Tfitat,  enviaag4e  oomme  ooas^qnenoe 
ndeeaaaire  et  comma  garauUe  du  prindpe,'  a  work  which  was  touialatad 
into  Kngtish  in  1848  tutder  the  tide  of  'An  £saay  on  the  Proresaion 
of  Paeawisl  Briigiens  Convietion,  and  upon  the  Sepaiatiui  of  Cboroh 
and  State,  cooridered  with  rdbnnoa  to  the  Folfilmant  of  tint  Dnfy.' 
Bnt  Vinet  waa  fitr  from  being  tbe  batsh  or  bigoted  advooate  of 
extramo  opinions.  Whilst  firmly  adhering  to  his  own  view«  he 
extiortad  to  a  wide  tolerance  of  the  honeat  coavictiona  of  others,  and 
bis  later  yaan  were  spent  in  preac^g  peace  and  brotherly  love^  and 
leeking  hw  tbe  smsnitisa  of  litewtore  to  aoftw  tba  asperities  of 
thoologteM  ooniroreny. 

His  Isst  labour  was  tho  dabontlon  of  a  oonatttntion  Inr  tiie  FVee 
Church  of  the  eanton  of  Vend,  formed  by  tbe  mfadaten  iriio  seoeded 
from  the  eetaMishmeot  in  1845,  and  which  he  induced  the  ooumittee 
■fipainted  by  tbe  Churdb  in  1848  to  [mpars  Uu  o(»stitntioB,  to  adopt 
in  its  tntiffity.    With  the  Synod  bowwrar.  in  whiob  tbe  vHunato 
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■dofdian  of  th«  •QoaUtntion  im  vwtad,  b«  wM  IflM  raoosaaf^ 
material  alteiatioM  than  introdoeed,  are  said  to  have  prayed  ssverdy 
on  his  frame,  already  enfeebled  by  protracted  ill-health.   He  ooatinued 
however  with  Inercwed  diUgenoe  his  profeaaional  duties  and  litenuy 
studies  till  his  powers  gave  wsy  ;  he  died  on  tbe  10th  of  Uay  1847. 

A  list  of  the  chief  wwhs,  not  already  mentioned,  of  U.  Vinet,  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  h^  mind  and  the  range  of  his 
pursuits.  Amon^  his  theological  woifca  may  bo  named  his  'Disoonrs 
aur  quelqnes  st^ets  religieax'  (1831.  of  whidi  a  fourth  edition 
appcMed  in  184S),  and  '  Nouvoanz  Discoun,'  &o.  {1841),  from  which 
two  works  selections  have  boon  traulated  into  Eufilieh  and  published 
in  America  and  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  'Vital  CUristianity 
and  tbe  posthumous  publications  '  Th4ologie  Pastorale,'  and  '  liomil4- 
tique  oa  Th4orie  de  la  predication,'  of  bou  of  whioh  English  vrraions 
have  appsaxed;  'liberte  rsligouso  at  questions  eooMaiaatiquea  :*  *  £tudes 
sur  Blaise  Ftooal;'  '&tudea  Bvang^qes,*  and  'Nouvallea  Etudes 
Bvai^4MqneBk'  whioh  have  been  rendered  into  English  as  'Qoqwl 
Studies.'  Bis  two  chief  literary  worksare  bis  *HistairedelaUlt4rature 
francaise  au  XVIIIe  ai&cle,*  3  vols.,  which  appeared  In  an  English 
Tersion  ia  1864,  and  *£tudes  sur  la  litt^ture  fran^aise  du  XlXa 
eiiole,'  8  vola.  8ro:  1,  'De  Stael  et  Cb&teaubriand ;'  2,  'Footes 
Lyriques  at  Oramatiquaa  ;'  H, '  Foiitoa  at  proeateurs.'  All  thssa  wo^ 
ar*  aocurate  reflections  of  the  mind  and  oharaoter  of  ijie  sntbor. 
Pure  in  sentiment,  elegant  and  finished  in  style;  dear,  eloquent, 
brilliant  rather  than  profound  in  tbou^;  and  eveiywhere  pervaded 
by  an  earnest  and  oonadentious  spirit^  they  are  worka  wbicu  will  be 
pead  with  pleasure  and  respect  even  by  those  who  differ  widely  from 
their  opinions.  As  a  prsaeber,  M.  Vlaet  bore  a  high  obanoter  fat 
sloqueneeandoaraestoeM!  and  aa  a  teaeher,  ho  greatiy  inereased  the 
reputation  of  tho  acIuKds  of  Basal  and  lAuaMne^  wlwa  bis  personal 
ohanoter  was  in  every  way  admbnble. 

(O.  Scharar,  jUexandre  Fmet— AottM  aur  »a  Vit  tt  »a  Seritt,  Pari% 
1868 ;  and  an  axcellent  esaay  on  tbe  I/^fc  and  Writwfft  <tf  Vina,  in 
Ko.  42  of  the  '  North  British  Review,'  Aug.  1854.) 

VIOTTI,  QIQVAlf^I-BATTJSTA.  the  firat  violinist  of  hu  time, 
«H  the  son  of  tba  chief  gardener  to  tho  Frinco  di  Carignaoo.  end 
bom  in  1758  at  Fontanento,  a  village  in  Piedmont  Hia  fathw  in- 
tended him  for  a  line  of  life  very  diffisrent  fVom  that  which  bis  own 
inclination  narked  out ;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  parental 
wishes  were  combated  by  a  usiucal  propensity  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  youthful  enthuiiast  was  plaoad  under  tbe  instruction 
of  Fngaani,  to  whom  all  sspiring  vii^isto  looked  up,  and  wbwe  titill 
mi^  be  justly  ioftexed  from  the  celebrity  which  his  pupil  attained. 
At  the  Mriy  age  of  tmnty  he  waa  eboaen  to  fill  the  sitoation  of  first 
violin  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Turin,  an  appointment  of  great  profetsional 
rank,  in  which  be  remained  three  yeara;  he  then  oommenced  liis 
EuK^Man  travels,  snd  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Berlin.  He  after- 
words proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  by  tbe  grandeur  and  elegance  of  bis 
performance,  and  tbe  originality  and  beauty  of  hie  oompoaitioni,  ho 
QMedily  aoqulred  a  brilliant  reputation. 

In  the  early  past  of  the  Fremdi  revolution,  when  it  vns  deemed 
right  tiiat  every  class  tiiould  be  represented  in  tbe  Isgialativa  body, 
Viobti  was  grated  into  tiie  Ooastituant  Assembly ;  but  when  the 
reign  of  terror  eommenoed,  he,  diagustad  and  alarmed,  fled  to  the 
English  ahoreo,  and  made  a  moat  aucoeas&il  debdt  at  one  of  Salomon's 
concerts.  He  aftarwarda  tort:  some  Bhare  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  King's  Theatre  but  from  tbia  he  soon  retired ;  his  genius 
fitted  him  better  for  the  partiuclar  duty  of  loader  of  the  hand,  in 
whioh  office  he  superseded  Ifr.  William  Cramer.  Viotti  however  did  not 
long  eqjoy  this  appointment,  for  some  uuiuiown  enemy,  by  false  repre- 
sentations to  government,  caused  his  being  ordered  iu  1798  to  quit  tbe 
oouotry  at  a  few  houta*  notice,  and  be  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  ha 

fubli^ed  Ida  oelebrated  *  Six  Duos  Conoortana  pour  dsux  Violons.' 
n  1801  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  and,  finally  abandoning 
hia  profBation,  embarkad  the  whole  of  his  small  fiirtnne  in  a  partnership 
in  Uie  wine  trade,  by  wliioh  ungiiarded  step  be  lost  all.  Louis  XVIII. 
then  otferad  him  tbe  direetion  of  the  Academic  Eoyale  de  Uusique,  and 
he  repaired  to  Farb ;  bnt  ha  found  himaalf  as  Uttie  qualified  to  direct 
tbe  n<aneh  open  aa  be  bad  bean  to  manage  the  Italian  theatre  iu 
Londm ;  ha  uaieforo  oaos  more  and  finally  settied  in  this  country, 
meeting  with  an  hos|Htable  rso^ition  and  an  agreeable  home  in  ue 
house  of  a  friend,  where  he  mixed  in  the  beat  society  that  tba  metre- 
polia  aSbrded.  hi  such  Intarconiae  he  did  not  refuse  to  oootribute 
oooationally  bis  talents  to  the  general  stock  of  eqjoymsat,  and  even 
consented  to  become  an  active  member  and  directtw  of  the  Philbar- 
monio  Sodat^,  when  in  Its  palmy  states  and  whits  it  eontinned  iu  its 
indepMident  and  diainterened  form,  appewing  M  a  dilettante  in  its 
orobeetra,  oooasionaltyasa  prindpale,botmorelRquentiyBsarepieno, 
and  uniting  with  Salomon,  F.  Cramer,  Taniewic^  Spagntuetti,  Vaocari, 
ke.,  to  produea  auoh  a  musioal  phalanx  aa  never  before  was  witaeaaed. 
His  Icsasa  and  disappointments  however  gradually  affected  hia  health, 
and  be  saidc  vnder  tnera  at  Brighton  on  the  8rd  of  March  1824. 

VIBBT,  JDLIEN-JOflfiPH,  waa  bom  U  Hortes,  hi  tiw  dmartment 
of  Hanta  Marae,  in  November  1776.  He  was  educated  at  the  ecdlege 
of  Langree ;  on  leaving  which  be  spent  some  time  with  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  kept  an  apotheoBt^'s  shop  at  Hortes.  Here  be  imbibed 
that  taste  for  medical  lessaiehea  Mid  phyrieal  ina^iM  which  diatin. 
goiihed  him  tiirongh  life.  In  ir^ttHcf»9«e^@^^@* 
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ropaUiou  innlip  ataUwad  in  the  north  of  Fnaoa,  and  Iwnng  bean 
lemnd  m  one  ot  the  euiBtutt  dreaen  in  the  mdUUrr  bos^tal  ot 
Stoubuigt  he  wu  notioed  hj  Parme&tier  for  his  eUll  imd  handineM, 
and  aftannuda  Mnt  to  the  hospital,  Tal  de  Qraoe,  Fttis,  where  he 
laid  tiie  foundation  of  his  many  writiuga. 

Id  the  early  part  of  the  oentutr  Yiny  beoame  editor  of  the  '  Joomal 
de  Pharmaoie,'  vithoufe  relmqiiiuiiiig  hia  fimotiona  at  the  hoapital;  he 
w  already  oooridered  bo  fttUy  master  of  medioal  sabjeota  as  to  be 
consulted  by  the  imperial  goremment  whenever  any  new  medioament 
was  to  be  introdaoed  into  Fraaoe  from  other  oountries.  Before  he 
obtained  bia  diploma  as  a  physician  and  apotheoary,  he  oontribated 
without  Bsaiitonoe  more  than  half  the  fundamental  articles  to  tite  two 
celebrated  works,  *  lie  DictionQairo  des  Scieuoes  KatureUea,'  and  '  Le 
Dictlonnaire  dea  Sciences  MMicales.'  Among  the  vaat  number  of 
useful  WOTks  wUob  isanad  from  bia  pen  the  foUowiDg  deaerve  to  be 
oit«d : — '  Le  Traits  Tb^orique  et  pratique  de  phannade,'  2  vols.  Sto, 
the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1887;  'fiph^merides  de  la  vie 
hnmaino,'  a  moat  original  work,  pnbliihed  in  1814 ;  '  Hiatolre  natutelle 
da  genre  humain,'  8  vola.  8to;  *  Histoire  dea  mceurs  das  Anlmanx  et 
de  leura  inatinots,'  2  vols.  8to;  'Histoire  natorelle  de  la  Femme,' 
1  ToL  8vo ;  '  Histoire  dea  medioament*,  dea  alimenta  et  dM  poiaons,' 
1  ToL  8vo ;  '  De  la  Puiasanoe  vitale,'  1  ytA.  8to;  '  Hygi^  pfailoao- 
phique,'  2  toIs.  8td;  'Sixaman  impartial  de  la  mMeoine  mag- 
nAique,*  &c. 

Besidee  hia  merit  as  a  diligent  inquirer  after  medical  tmtb,  the 
bigbeet  pruse  has  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  Virey  for  the  elegance,  foroa^ 
and  aoimation  of  his  style,  Hia  life  was  one  of  unbnwen  though 
moderate  saocees.  Devoted  to  labour,  be  always  found  ample  without 
any  very  anxious  employment ;  bat  thia  life,  unruffled  by  a  single 
care,  was  attended  with  one  evil  oonsequenoe — Dr.  Vlr^  beoame 
enormously  fat;  aod  at  length  he  died  very  suddenly  in  bis  chair, 
whilst  playing  at  whist  with  some  friends,  on  the  29tb  of  March  1840. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  member  of  aereral 
learned  andemiea> 
YIBGILinS  POLYDORUa  [VaBOiLroB  Poltdokub.} 
TZRai'LIUS.  or  VEROIUUS,  PnBLI[:S  HARO.  was  bora  at 
Andes,  a  small  place  near  Mantua,  on  the  Ifith  ot  October,  B.O.  70,  in 
the  fint  oonauluiip  of  Cn.  PompMUs  Magnus  and  M.  Lloinius  Crasaaa. 
He  waa  five  years  older  than  Horace,  who  waa  bom  b.o.  65,  and  aaTaa 
yeara  older  than  the  emperor  Augustus.  His  &ther,  who  raobably 
poaaoMid  a  landed  estate  md  bia  son  instructed  at  Uw  ndghbonring 
towns  of  Cremona  and  ICediolanam  (MUan).  Aooording  to  Donatna^ 
he  stayed  at  Cremona  till  he  aasumed  the  toga  Tirilia  on  the  day  on 
which  he  entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the  eaoond  conaulahip  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnna  and  M.  Lioiniua  Crassua  :  this  day,  aooording  to 
the  same  authority,  waa  the  day  on  which  the  poet  Lucretius  died. 
Virgil  was  taught  Qreek  by  the  grammarian  Parthenins,  and  philoaophy 
by  Oie  Bi^anrean,  Byron.  It  is  apparent  from  the  wiitingi  of  TirgU 
that  he  had  a  leanied  edocati«i,  and  traeea  of  Epioureaii  Ofdniona  are 
obrioua  in  his  poetry.  When  a  division  of  tanda  in  Italy  was  made 
among  the  veteran  steers  of  Octavianus,  Vitgil  lost  bia  patrimony  at 
Mantua  (b.o.  41),  but  it  waa  afterwards  rMtored  to  him  by  Octavianus, 
through  the  interoeasion  of  some  powerful  friends,  among  whom  are 
menbMiod  Alfenus  Varus,  Aainiua  Pollio,  and  Mieeanaa.  His  first 
Eakgoe  is  auppoaed  to  allude  to  the  looa  of  hia  lands  and  his  reooverj 
of  titMO.  Vin^  probably  afterwards  redded  at  Uotne^  and  he  was  in 
fovour  with  Meacenaa,  who  wished  to  pass  for  a  patron  <^  lettera, 
and  with  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  preceded  Horace  in  aoquiring 
the  patronage  of  Mcecenss;  for  Horace  attributes  hia  own  introduction 
to  Mesoenas  to  Vii^  and  Virgil's  friend,  Variua.  Virgil  also  apent 
part  of  hia  time  at  Naples  and  Tarentum.  In  B.a  19  be  visited  Greece, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  aeveral  yeat%  for  the  pnipoae  of  perfecting 
hia  apie  poem,  the  '.Sndd.'  It  waa  on  tiie  oooadon  of  tide  vtnage 
that  Horaoe  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  lyric  poems  ('  Carm.,'  L  3). 
At  Athena  Virgil  met  with  Augnstui^  who  waa  returning  from  tiie 
Baet,  and  be  determined  to  aooompany  Augnatna  back  to  Home ;  but 
ha  fell  sick  at  Megara,  which  city  he  visited  probably  on  Us  road  to 
Rome,  and  hia  iUneas  was  inoreaaed  by  the  voyage  to  Italy,  He  lived 
however  to  reach  Brundisium,  where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, B.0. 19.  According  to  his  wish  bis  body  was  taken  to  TSaiflM, 
and  interred  on  the  Via  Pnteolana,  at  the  aeoond  mileatme  fi«m 
Kaplea.  He  is  said  to  have  written  hia  own  epitaph  a  abort  time 
before  his  death  in  the  two  following  lines,  which  ware  placed  on  his 
tomb; — 

"  HsatDB  sta  genoit ;  CaUbri  rapoere ;  tenet  nuM 

Parthenope :  eednl  paacas,  mra,  dnoca," 
"  Itj  liirUiplww  Hutua ;  In  Calabria  dtaUk 

O'ertook  me ;  and  in  Naples  now  I  Ue. 

I're  BUDg  of  shepherds,  fields,  and  heroes'  deeds.'* 

The  plaoe  of  his  burial  is  atill  pointed  oot  traditioii,  thonjdi  the 
■o-callad  tomb  of  Ta^  at  Poaillpo  hm  no  pretaniions  to  be  oo^dered 
as  the  monument  of  the  Roman  poet   He  left  as  harades  the  emperor 

Auguatus  and  hia  friend  Mscenaa,  the  poet  Lndus  Variua  and  Plotius 
Tuooa.  la  poison  Virgil  is  said  to  have  bad  a  <downiah  appearance 
and  to  have  been  veiy  aby  and  diffident,  and  of  feeble  health.  He  waa 
inbmatdy  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished  persona  of  hia  age, 
uid  bis  frieod  Horaoe  has  commemonrted  his  virtues  sod  seoUe 
di^torittgn. 
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The  principal  poetio&l  works  of  TirgU  are  hia  'Bucolics,'  'Oeorries,' 
and  his  '^umd,' an  epic  poem.  The'Bnocdiea'areprobablyhiBearlieet 
works  :  they  consist  of  ten  abort  poema,  which  bave  also  received  the 
name  of  Eclogse,  or  Selections,  a  title  which  probably  belooga  to  a 
later  period  than  the  age  of  the  poet  The  compoaition  of  theea 
poems  is  asugned  to  the  period  between  RO.  41  and  87.  The  seveml 
poems  were  probably  not  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  generally 
appear  in  the  msnnsoripta  and  the  editioas ;  but  critics  are  not  agreed 
on  the  ezset  ohronoh^cal  order,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  asoertalned. 
These  poems  are  not  strictly  BuooUc  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poems 
of  Theocritns  are  called  Buoolic.  It  baa  been  justly  obeerved  that  they 
are  rather  allegorical  poema  with  a  Bucolic  oolouiing.  So  far  aa  regards 
the  veral&cation  these  poems  have  some  merit,  and  Virgil  has  th« 
credit  of  attempting  to  introduee  anumg  the  Bomatu  a  species  of  poetry 
with  which  th^  were  im acquainted.  But  this  is  all  his  m«it :  bis 
Buoolics  are  defective  in  oonatruction,  ill  connected  in  the  parts,  they 
have  no  distinct  objeo^  aod  are  consequently  obscure.  The  obaourity 
is  owing  both  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it.  The 
oircumatancea  of  Italy  and  of  Virgil's  time  did  not  present  the  same 
materials  for  Buoolio  poetry  whim  Theooritua  had  treated  with  so 
much  graphic  power.  Virgil,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  hia  Qreek 
model,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  form,  though  he  oould  not  impress 
bia  copy  with  the  same  character.  Accordingly  we  have  shepherds  who 
sing  in  alteroate  verses,  like  those  of  Theocritus,  aod  a  Corydoo,  who 
complains  of  unrequited  love ;  but  we  do  not  &nd  the  truth  which 
perndea  the  pure  Buoolios  of  Theocritus.  Virgil  must  bave  felt  the 
insiiddity  and  nnmeaningneas  of  poema  which  affected  to  be  deaeriptive^ 
and  yet  bad  no  realitiee  to  correspond  to  them.  To  introduce  soana 
variety  he  treats  of  subjecta  of  preaent  intareat ;  and  his  own  fortones 
and  the  aufferinga  of  hia  countrymen  are  suppoaed  to  be  depicted  in 
his  first  and  ninth  eclogues.  But  Virgil  hod  a  delicate  subject  to 
handle :  it  was  necessaiy  to  be  cantions  in  speaking  of  recent  events, 
and  he  has  OMisequently  so  oonstructed  theea  poems,  especdally  the 
first  edogne,  as  to  tiirow  over  it  a  mist  of  obsoniit^  whicb  the  com- 
mentators have  never  been  able  fully  to  disperse,  llie  first  eclogue  is 
full  of  inoongroitiea  which  render  the  interpretation  most  perplexio^ 
All  the  other  eolcgues  also  abonnd  in  alluaiona  to  the  circumstances 
and  persona  of  hia  own  time;  but  many  of  the  alluaiona  are  as  obsonre 
aa  the  oracular  raeponsea  of  the  Pythia,  His  PoUio,  the  fourth  eclogue 
has  not  a  single  line  which  appropriatehr  belongs  to  a  Buoolic  poem, 
nor  indeed  cms  the  poet,  as  appesrs  from  the  introdiiotai7  veraoa, 
oondder  it  as  Boodle  m  anything  ezoept  the  namei  It  is  a  pcrpetoal 
enigma  for  the  oritica,  and  its  solution  stiD  requires  an  (Edipns. 

Virgil  haa  borrowed  nnmerona  linea  from  the  Greek  poets,  especially 
firom  TheoarituB,  but  we  can  hardly  allow  him  the  mwit  of  judieioos 
adaptation.  His  Bucolics,  even  when  be  attempts  to  apia*oaoh  nearest 
to  uie  true  character  of  Buct^  ptMtiy,  give  no  real  (^cture  of  roatic 
manners.  The  reader  never  Im^n—  that  his  ahepharda  are  really 
singing  liks  those  <tf  Theocritus ;  and  all  poetio  illusion  is  completely 
dertroyed  hj  the  went  of  due  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  plue  ana 
peracm,  both  of  which,  aa  already  hinted  at  were  impracticaUe  in  the 
drcum stances  under  which  he  wrote.  Julius  Ceeaar  Soaliger,  aiter  a 
comparison  between  Virgil  and  Thaooritus,  prefers  the  Roman  poet ; 
and  a  fow  sobolars,  who  are  inferior  to  Scaliger  in  learning,  have  put 
thsmselTCS  on  the  same  level  with  him  in  oritiosl  judgment 

The  '  Oeorgiea '  of  Tirril  are  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  book^ 
addressed  to  his  patron  ]£ecenaB.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  aecond  of  the  management  of  fruit-trees^ 
in  the  third  of  oattie^  and  in  the  fourth  of  beee.  His  judgment  and 
poetic  taste  were  riper  when  he  wrote  the  'Qeorgics'  than  when  ha 
was  empliared  on  hia  Buoolusa;  and  if  he  began  the  'Georgicn'  as 
esrly  aa  hk  Eelognsa,  it  is  (dear  that  he  most  have  revised  and 
improved  them  at  a  later  dats^  An  argument  ftom  vriiich  we  might 
conclude  that  the  first  book  waa  written  before  B.O.  Z6,  is  mentioned 
hy  Clinton  ('Faati');  but  the  two  facts  on  which  thia  ooncluaion 
depends  oan  hardly  be  relied  on.  If  the  concluding  linea  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  '  Qeorgics'  are  genume,  Viigii  waa  finishing  his  poem  at 
Naples  about  the  year  b.o.  80.  Originality  ia  no  part  of  Virgil's  meri^ 
and  the  rwWUI"  <d  this  poem  are  all  bwrowed ;  but  in  the  handling 
of  them  he  has  shown  akiU  and  tasta  He  has  turned  sn  nnpromisiog 
subject  into  a  pleasing  and  even  an  instructive  poem,  for  the  truth  of 
many  of  his  rules  and  precepts  ia  confirmed  by  ottier  writers,  both 
Roman  and  modem.  He  baa  relieved  the  wearineoa  inherent  in 
didactic  poetry  by  judioioas  (onoment  and  occaaionol  digreesion  with- 
ont  ever  wandering  far  &omhis  subject.  Itiioa  been  said  that  tiie  poem 
would  have  ended  tMtter  with  the  third  book,  wbieh  propeiiy  elosM 
the  poem ;  and  that  the  fourth,  which  treats  of  the  management  of 
bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject  There  is  some  ttam  hi  thia 
remark ;  and  the  fourth  book  baa  the  appearance  of  being  on  after- 
thought and  not  a  part  of  the  original  daeign,  though  in  the  opening 
of  the  flnt  book,  as  we  now  have  it  the  management  of  bees  h 
annonnoed  as  one  of  the  subjects.  Ulie  treatment  of  Imae  indeed 
seems  hardly  important  enough  for  one  book  in  four,  and  the  poet  has 

fiven  it  a  proportional  length  by  dosing  it  with  the  atory  of  Aristseoa, 
f  Virgil  has  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  poetio  subject,  he  has  at  leaat 
redeemed  his  fault  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it  and  hia 
reputation  must  mainly  rest  on  tlie  'Oeorgiea^  He  improwd  the 
structure  of  the  lunam«ter  ^'^j^j^^^^^^-/^3^^f  ^>Bd 
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tboagh  lie  never  ettuns  the  vlgoar  of  thU  writOT,  whom  he  hwA  oare- 
folly  studied,  he  bu  Avoided  that  abroptnesa  and  hanhDen  which  often 
diar&oteriw  ^  linea  of  Luoretina,  and  remind  ns  of  the  antiquated 
Tersee  of  Enaiiu. 

The  £neia  of  Virgil  b  the  great  national  epic  of  the  Romans.  It 
k  aiid  that  ^^r^in  ^  will  gnn  inatroetiona  that  th«  JBxu6A  ihonid 
be  burnt,  either  becaaee  it  waa  imperfect,  or  for  tome  other  reason 
whiob  ia  not  known;  bat  that  on  Toooa  and  Varitu  urging  to  him 
that  Auguatua  would  not  permit  thisi  be  bequeathed  the  work  to 
them  on  the  condition  that  they  should  add  nothing,  and  leave  the 
imperfect  Term  as  they  were.  The  ifioeid  was  puldished  by  Tnoca 
and  Varina  after  Virgil'i  death,  and  was  oniTenwlly  admired.  The 
poem  eonalata  of  twelve  books,  wUekoontafo  the  itoiy  of  thswaadai^ 
mga  <^  Matn  after  the  fiill  of  Troy,  aiid  Ui  flnal  lattlenieDt  In 
Latium  after  the  defeat  of  Tnmas  and  the  Rutoli.  The  Homerio 
poems  are  the  model  of  the  JEamd ;  the  merit  of  invention  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  fint  six  books  are  an  imitation  of  the  *  Odyssey ;'  the 
last  six  books  are  founded  on  the  'Iliad.'  Though  the  adventores  of 
JEneas  are  the  direet  subject  of  the  ,£neid,  the  glories  of  Borne  and 
the  fbrtnnea  of  the  JoUan  Hoose,  to  which  Augostoi  bebnged,  are 
ddlfuUy  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  pONii.  TheflinndatioDof  Alba 
Loiga  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  eminre  from  that  cSty  to  Rome, 
are  anaonnced  iu  the  first  book  of  tiie  .^eid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Fates ;  and  the  great  family  of  Uie  Cnaars  is  declared  to 
be  the  descendant  of  Maen.  The  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero  at 
the  court  of  Dido,  quemi  of  Oarthag^  give  oocasion  to  hint  ai  the 
fdtun  rivalry  betwaen  the  BoinaiH  ud  uw  Oirthariidani^  »d  th^ 
ODBteafe  wbSek  waa  destined  to  end  in  the  triomph  ot  the  deaoenduts 
9t  the  Tn^an  hero.  The  nomereaa  ■llndotu  to  aetoal  droumstanesa 
and  to  tiie  history  of  tin  repnbliowaw  adapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a  popnlar  notion  of  the  Trojan  desoent  of  the  Romans.  Though  the 
^n^d  contains  many  fine  passages,  its  poetical  merits  are  greatly 
b^w  those  of  the*  Iliad'  and  *Odyawy.'  Tha  poem  wants  tbw 
muty  of  jporpoae  and  integrity  of  ecnstmolioa  which  ao  emlnsatly 
dianoterlM  the  '  Iliad,'  and  it  Is  d^bnent  in  that  truth  and  simplicilT 
whicb  form  the  nevertiring  charm  of  both  the  'Iliad'  and  the 
'Odyssey.'  The  Trojan  heroes  of  the  ^ndd  are  insipid  personages ; 
and  the  chief  actor  ^neas  ftUs  to  exdte  oar  sympi^y  as  much  as 
his  rival  Tumus  or  the  fieroe  Hesentius.  But  Tlml  had  other  models 
beeides  Homer.  The  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  sohool  were  his  study, 
and  paiticnlariy  ApoIuNiias  Rhodes,  whom  ha  has  eAen  imitated. 
It  mnit  be  admitted  that  TirgU's  subject  wu  barren,  and  it  required 
oondderable  skill  to  invest  it  with  poetic  iotereet  He  accompli  Bhed 
this  indirectly  by  giving  to  it  an  historical  colouring  and  oonneotiog 
the  fortunes  of  ^me  and  of  his  great  patron  Angnstos  with  the 
illustrious  names  of  Troy.  He  scattered  over  bis  work  an  abnndsnoe 
of  antiquarian  lorc^  in  whieh  be  waa  well  skilled:  and  the  ^eat 
eztent  of  his  taf^ng  and  his  ikUfol  adutaiion  (tf  » to  Us  purpose 
ars  eons|toious  all  throngh  the  woik.  vtigil  was  pr^enunenur  a 
leamod  poet ;  and  if  he  bad  not  originality  and  strong  feeling,  he  had 
at  least  good  tastCt  His  poem  can  bear  no  eomparison  with  the 
'  Iliad '  as  a  complete  work.  It  does  not  aUde  in  the  numtny  as  m 
entire  thing;  yet  numerous  single  passages  are  remembered  with 
pleasure—a  clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  be  estimated  rather  by 
an  examination  of  the  detuls  than  by  the  general  effisctt  and  conse- 
qunitly  that  it  fsils  in  satisfying  the  highest  conditions  of  art,  which 
require  such  a  unity  of  parte  as  shall  render  them  all  subordinate  to 
one  general  oonc^)tfa>n.  The  ^neid  contains  many  obscure  passages; 
and  though  Virgil  is  generally  used  for  early  instruction  in  schools,  he 
is  in  fact  one  at  the  most  difficult  Roman  writers. 

The  influence  of  Virgil  on  the  literature  of  Rome  mi^t  be  the 
snlgeet  of  a  oopions  essay.  His  works  were  a  text-book  for  the  Roman 
youth  and  a  model  for  the  poets.  Those  who  followed  him  as  epic  poets 
were  certainly  greatly  inferior  to  him.  There  are  indeed  many  fine  pas- 
sagas  in  Lncan  and  Siliua  Itallcus,  bat  a  love  of  rhstoiical  ornament 
always  infected  the  litentnre  of  Rome,  and  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  it.  VirgU  was  also  the  great 
dassieal  poet  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  present  day  we  may  tnce  him  in  innumerable  imitators  and 
admirers. 

Several  short  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  in  the  collected 
editions  of  his  works.  1,  'Culex,  or  the  Gnat,'  a  kind  of  Bucolic 
poem,  in  412  hexameten,  which  has  little  merit,  and  Is  probab^ 
nmnded  on  a  genuine  poem  of  the  same  name  by  VirgD.  S,  *  Oiri^ 
or  the  mythns  of  Nisns  and  Boylla.*  Tiaa  posm  has  besn  aUributsd 
to  OonwiuB  Qallus  and  others.  8,  '  Copa,^  a  diort  poem  in  def^ 
vefBS,eimtaining  an  invitation  Im  a  woman  who  Is  attatmed  to  a  tavern, 
to  persons  to  oome  in  and  make  merry  there.  Critics  have  assigned 
the  authorship  of  this  little  poem  to  various  pereons.  4,  *  Kmtum,' 
in  128  verssi^  is  probably  a  fragment  (rf  a  lacgsr  poem  which  described 
the  dsHy  labonrs  of  a  enltivstor  ot  the  soiL  This  poem  oontdns  tiia 
deanrlpntm  of  tiie  labours  of  the  first  part  of  Ae  day  only.  The  anihoT^ 
ship  of  this  poem  is  also  UQoertain.  6,  'Cataleota,*  a  collection  of 
fourteen  smaller  poema 

The  firat  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  printed  about  1469,  in  small 
folio,  has  the  following  title :  '  P.  Vinilii  Hartoiia  Opera  et  Catalecta, 
BwuBt  Conr.  Snaeynheym  et  Am.  Pannarti^'  with  a  dedloatiim  hgr 
GHoTsnni  Aadns*  hUuip  ot  Alsria  in  GMrio^  to  Fops  VwaX  IL 
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taxi  was  printed  from  bad  mannscripta.  This  ediUon  Is  very  rara:  It 
was  repnnted  in  1471.  VirgU  was  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  8vo,  in 
1 601 ;  this  edition  also  is  vmj  scarce  Virgil  was  often  printed  with 
the  commentaries  of  Servins  and  others  at  the  done  of  the  1 6th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ISth  osnturies.  The  edition  of  Robert  Stephens^ 
^ris,  foL,  1582,  oontuns  the  oommsntary  of  Serrius.  The  edition  of 
J.  L.  de  la  Oerda,  whidi  Is  valuable  tiie  oommsntary,  appearsd  at 
Madrid,  in  8  vols,  foL  :  the  several  volumea  were  published  in  the 
years  160S,  1612,  and  1617.  The  edition  of  Dan.  Hwnaius,  [appesnd 
at  Leyden,  12mo,  in  1636 ;  that  of  Nicholas  Heiosius,  wliioh'  la  much 
better,  was  fint  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1676.  The  edition  of  C. 
Or.  Heynct  on  which  great  labour  was  bestowed,  was  publishsd  from 
the  year  1767  to  1776,  at  Leindg,  in  4  toIs,  Sra,  with  a  very  eoplooi 
ind« :  this  ediUm  was  reprintM  in  1788  with  improvements  Hie 
fourth  edition  of  Heyne,  by  Q.  P.  E.  Wsgnsr,  has  the  following  title: 
'  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  Varietate  Leotion^  et  Perpetua  Adnotattone 
illoatratua  h  C^iriat  QottL  Heyne,  Bditio  Quarta,  curavit  Q.  FhiL 
Eberard  Wagner,'  Ltpsiss.  5  vols.  8vo,  1880-42.  The  text  hss  been 
corrected  after  the  best  maausoripts,  the  Kedioeon,  Vatican,  and 
othcn ;  the  punctuation  has  besn  improved,  ud  the  octbcgfaphj 
amended.  The  text  may  be  had  separately,  in  a  single  volame  mtiwd 
the '  PublH  Viigilii  Uarenla  Carmina  ad  priatinam  Orthof^rapliiaio  qnoad 
ejus  fieri  potuit  revooata,  edidit  Pbilippus  Wagner,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1381. 
Tliis  volume  also  oontaioB  the 'OrthographiaVeigiliaaa.*  Uf  the  edition 
of  A.  Porbi^,  a  8rd  edition  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo,  Leipsij^  165^ 

Tbo  edituKU  of  the  several  parts  of  Viigil  are  very  numerous.  A 
tolsnb^  oom^ta  list  of  all  the  adWons  snd  transUtions  is  given  by 
Sdiweigger,  'Hapdbuch  der  Clasdsohen  Kbliographie,'  voL  it,  pp. 
1I46-12&8.  There  is  a  good  German  translation  of  the  Buoolios  by 
J.  H.  Voss  with  valuabb  notes ;  tiie  eecond  editicm  ia  by  Abraham 
Voss,  Altona,  1880.  J.  H.  Voes  also  translated  the  Georgics :  both 
the  translation  and  the  commentary  of  Voss  are  highly  esteemed. 
ICartyn's  prose  English  transUtions  of  the  Buoolios,  London,  1749,  and 
of  the  Geoq^  1741,  are  valued  fbr  tha  oommentaiies.  A  oomplete 
translation  of  VirgU  by  J.  H.  Toss  appeared  at  Bmnswiok,  in  8 
Svo,  1799,  and  has  (p)ne  through  several  editiona  The  .A^ieid  was 
translated  into  Scottish  vetse  by  Qawin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dmtkdd, 
and  published  at  London  in  1558.  TIm  English  versions  of  Virgil  are 
numerous.  John  Ogilby's  translation  into  verse  i^peared  at  London  in 
1649  and  1660.  The  verse  transktion  of  Diyden  was  published  1^ 
TonBon,L(»idon,1697,witha''luindredBonlptnrss.''  Thorelsatrana- 
lation  in  blank  verse  oy  Dr.  Joeepb  Ttapn,  The  Utest  version  is 
that  of  Prof.  John  Conington,  1866.  The  ^neid  1^  C  Pitt,  and  the 
Eclogues  and  Qeorgios  by  Joseph  Wertou,  with  observations  1^ 
Spence  and  others,  was  published  by  Dodaley,  4  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1768.  The  Georgioa  translated  by  Sotheby  contidns  the  crl^nal  text 
and  the  vemons  of  Delille,  Voss,  Soave,  and  Guaman. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  VirgU  aro  otaisfly  detivod  from  the  Life 
attributed  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatoi^  wfai^h.  In  its  prsssnt  fbrm,  is 
an  unsritioal  performanoe,  but  haa  the  appearance  of  being  fotmded  on 
good  materialsi.  It  is  printed  in  Winner's  Viigil  with  notes,  and  in 
some  other  editions  also.  Tlia  wo^  already  referred  to,  with  Baeht''fl 
*  Gestdushts  der  Romisohen  literatnr,'  contain  abundant  refereDces  to 
the  editions,  translations,  and  oommentariea  on  Virgil's  poems. 

VIRGI'NIA,  a  Roman  maiden,  dau^ter  of  L.  Vi^^ni^  whoso 
name  is  famooa  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Her  atwy  is  one  oif  the 
meet  beautiful  iu  Romao  hiatory.  She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  had  been  virtuously  brought  up  l^  her  parents.  She  waa  be- 
trothed to  L.  loilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Appios  Claudius,  one 
of  tha  decemvirs,  attempted  to  seduoe  her;  but  finding  that  her 
virtue  vras  stronger  than  his  temptations,  he  iiad  reoourae  to  fraud 
and  TOdenee.  Her  bther  Virginius  was  absent  at  Mount  Algldai^ 
where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  agdnst  the  .dfiquL  Tlie 
decemvir  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  instigated  U. 
Claudius^  one  of  his  dienti^  to  oUim  the  girl  as  bis  slavey  Aceotd- 
ingly,  one  day  when,  aoeompanied  by  her  nuise^  she  was  going  to  the 
forum,  where  schools  were  then  kept  in  the  tabemn,  the  olient  of 
Aprius  CUndina  asixsd  her,  asserting  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  slaves,  and  oonsequootiy  was  his  pn^wrty.  The  nurse  raked 
loud  cries,  and  called  on  the  people  for  help.  A  crowd  came  together, 
snd  the  giii  was  rescued;  but  the  olaimant  deolared  that  be  would 
estahliah  his  right  beftve  a  court  of  juatioe.  The  oaae  was  accordfaigly 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appins  Claudius  himself,  where  the 
dient  stated  tiist  ^xginia  was  the  aaa^ter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and 
had  besn  osnisd  off  into  tbo  house  of  Viiginius,  aa  he  would  prove  by 
the  evidence  of  T^fginius  himself;  and  he  sdded,  that  until  the  Mtora 
of  Virginius  she  should  be  kept  in  the  hoose  of  her  lawfbl  maatsib 
Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  giri  to  this  daim,  but 
Appins  Claudius  affected  to  think  the  demand  of  his  client  just 
Iciuns  now  ste^Md  ftMrward  and  daimed  the  girl  as  bis  betrothed 
wife;  and  when  thnats  were  nnavaUin^  ha  implored  Claudius  to 
think  of  the  ocmsaqnsnosa.  leilias  was  hnmediately  surrounded  l^ 
the  liotors  of  ths  decemvir,  and  declared  a  disturber  of  the  peace ;  but 
in  order  to  have  at  least  the  appeannee  of  justice  on  his  tide,  Appius 
Claudius  adjourned  the  oaae  till  the  next  day,  adtUcg  that  he  would 
then  enforce  the  law  whether  Vlniniua  returned  or  not  Two  msa- 
ssngers  were  speedily  ssnt  to  inEgmins  to  inferm^Um  of  tho  dugar  of 
hisdsnghtai;  ApplosChndins^g^^^^y^EA^^f^ 
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bis  oollMgoct  ill  the  camp  to  rafose  Yirgiaiiu  leaTo  of  aViaMO* ;  Imt 
tbis  meatage  oams  too  late,  for  Virginius  bad  nlready  left  the  camp. 
Oq  the  moroinK  of  the  foUowiog  day,  when  all  the  city  iras  in  anxious 
upeotatios,  Virgioiw,  aooompasied  by  lonie  raatrosa  and  namenxu 
frieode,  led  his  ^ughter  to  the  foram,  entnating  the  proteotion  of  hie 
Mlow-fdtiient,  Au>taa  asaendcd  the  tribwul,  and  vithoiU  listening 
to  TirpiuBs  or  loUio^  declared  the  prl  to  be  the  alave  of  Us  oUent| 
II.  Claadini.  When  Claudius  pressed  through  the  crowd  to  sbize 
Viradni^  be  waa  at  first  preveoted  by  the  multitude ;  but  the  threats 
of  Me  deoemTir  overawed  them,  and  hia  Hotors  made  way  for  the 
oUent.  Virgiains,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  tavixig  hia  ehild,  ssked 
pemisHon  to  have  some  convenatioo  with  hat  before  their  separation. 
This  being  granted,  he  tooli  Viiginia  aside  to  a  buteher's  stall,  and 
matching  up  a  knif«,  plunged  ft  into  her  breast,  saying,  "  Thia  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  oan  deliver  thee,"  adding  a  curse  aa  the  head  of 
Apjaua  Claudius.  The  decemvir  immediately  ordered  Virginius  to  be 
seized,  but  sword  in  hand  he  fought  hia  way  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  girl  iu  the  city  roused  tlie  people  to  shako  off 
the  yoke  of  their  haughty  oppressors.  Viigioius  in  the  osmp  appealed 
to  t^  Btddkia,  and  the  power  of  the  dMeravin  was  abolished. 

(Ury.iiL  44-48;  D'wnyaias  HaL,  xL  pp.  709,  71S,  719,  ed.  Sylbarg.) 

VIRGINinS.  [ViRaiKiA.] 

VIBai'NIUS  RUPUS,  a  Uoman  rhetoticisn  of  the  time  of  Kero, 
who  sent  him  into  exile,  ns  Tacitus  sayi>,  merely  because  he  was  a  man 
of  reputatipn.  (Tacit.,  'AonaL,'  xw.  71;  Dion  Caaa.,  IxiL  27.)  He 
■ppears  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Viigiaius  Klaoons,  who  is  mentioned  in 
tha  ancient  'Life  of  Vmim,'  and  of  whom  this  poet  was  a  pnpiL 
VVomQuinctUian  (iii.  1,  S  SI ;  eoniMre  iiL  6,  §  44  ;  iv.  1»  g  Sft:  tiL  4. 
8  24 ;  xi-  8,  §  126),  who  speaka  of  him  as  his  contamporary,  we  iMin 
that  he  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  which  was  more  aocurato  ihui  those 
<tf  his  predecessors ;  but  no  fragments  of  this  work  are  extant  Some 
modem  oritins  have  supposed  Virginias  Rufus  to  be  the  anthor  of  the 
'  Bhetorica  ad  Heremuum,'  which  is  oaaally  printed  among  the  works 
of  Cioero;  butnothiag  eartain  oan  be  said  abmt  the  matter.  (Sohttts'a 
Froosmiam  to  his  edidon  of  CSoero's  *  Opera  Bbatoriea.') 

VIRIA'THUS  or  VIRIATas  (Oitpim&»s),  the  leader  of  the  Lnsi- 
tanians,  in  Hispania,  in  their  war  witli  the  Bomaos,  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  2od  oentury  B.a  Ue  is  first  meoti<nied  on  tlw  occasion  when 
the  Roman  pnotor  Servius  Oalba  treaoherously  massacred  a  laiga  body 
of  the  Lttsitanians  (B.a  ISO).  Yiriathua  was  one  of  the  few  who 
eaewped.  In  the  year  ac.  149,  a  Luntauian  army  having  been  dt^satod 
by  CaioB  TatUius,  the  fugiUves^  who  were  blo^aded,  were  on  the 
point  of  Burrenderitig,  when  Viriathns,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
reminded  them  of  the  treachery  of  Qalba.  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful 
tnanmuvre  released  tliem,  and  was  appointed  tbeir  generaL  In  a 
b^tle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  be  defeated  and  killed 
Vetiliua.  In  the  three  fallowing  years  he  defeated  aueoeaalvriy  the 
pneton  0.  nautina,  Ckndiua  Unlmanni^  and  C.  Kigidlna  F^ulue. 
The  next  year  (B.a  24G)  the  Bomana  -sant  against  Um  the  oonsul  Q. 
Fsbius  Haximus  iSmilianus,  who  checked  his  snooeesfol  course  in  this 
and  toe  following  year.  In  bo,  148,  Viriathua  was  again  •nooetsfol 
■gainat  the  projinetor  Q.  Pompeiua,  whose  suooassor,  Q.  Fnbius  Maxi- 
mus  Seniliaous,  carried  on  the  war  during  the  next  twe  years  with 
variooa  snooess.  At  loigth,  in  B.a  140,  Uie  Consul  Q.  Barvilios 
Ciepio  obtained  the  persMi  of  Viriathns  by  the  treachwy  of  some  of 
that  chioft^n's  intimate  friends,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  he  bud  led 
the  Lnsitanions  for  eight  years,  or,  as  otfaen  say,  fourteen,  reckoning 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Celtiberic  war  in  B.a  1S3. 

The  Roman  writers  say  that  Viriathua  was  first  a  shephcvd  and 
huntsmsn;  then  a  leader  of  robbers,  by  which  they  mean  what  a 
modem  Spaniard  would  call  a  Guerilla  ohieftaio ;  and  at  last  a  great 
commaodar,  who,  bad  fortune  favoured  him,  would  have  founded  an 
empire  much  greater  than  his  native  eouatry,  or,  as  Florua  expresses 
it,  would  have  beeu  the  Bomulus  of  Spain. 

(Appion,  Se  Seb.  Ilitp.,  fi9-7fi ;  Liv.,  ^it.,  UL,  liv. ;  Diodorus  Siou' 
lua,  X.,  p.  72-80,  87 ;  Valerius  Uesimus,  vi.  4.  |  2 ;  Ix.  6,  §  4  ;  Obse< 
quens^  81,  89 ;  Oroaiiu,  tv,  SI ;  fWus,  il  17 ;  Eutropius,  iv.  1 6.) 

YISOHER,  COBNE'LIUa,  a  celebrated  Datoh  engraver,  horn, 
probably  at  Haarlem,  in  1610.  He  waa  the  pupil  of  P.  Sontman,  but 
he  aocm  snrpassad  his  master.  Tisohar'a  worlu  an  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  executed  by  the  graver ;  Basan  says  that  no  master 
ean  be  atuditd  by  young  engravers  with  more  advantage.  He  engraved 
printa  of  many  deccriptionii,  and  soma  of  his  best  are  aAer  his  own 
designs.  Watelet  says  that  no  man  aver  painted  witii  the  graver  and 
etohingneedle  together  with  auoh  ^het  aa  Yischer.  Strutt^  speaking 
of  his  a^le  of  wotkhig  with  the  graver,  sayi,  **  His  mode  of  per- 
fonnanoe  with  tliat  inrtnunent  waa  as  singular  aa  the  eSM  he  pro- 
duced was  picturaaque  and  beautifiiL  His  strokes  are  (dear  and 
delic&te^  laid  over  the  draperiea  and  tlie  baok-gronnd  apparratly  just 
as  the  plato  happened  to  Ua  bsAve  him,  without  any  care  or  study 
which  way  they  aboald  turn,  tha  on*  upon  the  otker;  and  he  eroased 
andreenMssd  them,  tlUindl  ttmaaathflr  prodnoedsnflBoientcotonr.*' 

The  few  following  are  of  the  rarest  lad  moat  valnabla  of  hv  prints ; 
good  impressions  of  tMiM  of  then  have  been  sold  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds : — 

Androoa  Deonyseoon  Winius,  commonly  called  the  Uan  with  the 
Pistols ;  QriUus  de  Bonrna,  miniatar  of  Zutpbaa ;  a  CM  alesping  upon 
«  napkia:  the  Bab«toberj  th^  Ftticako  wemHii  and  tlio  Gip^. 


Marietta  poasessed  a  ooUeotion  of  172  of  Vischer's  prints,  which  waa 
sold  for  80M  fi-anca  12  sous,  Hia  portraits  are  the  best  of  the  pieces 
which  he  engraved  after  other  masters.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  wa.^  prob-ibly  1R5S. 

JOBAS  VisCHKB,  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  likewise  a  good  engraver 
and  eteher.  bat»  except  in  laudacapei^  inferior  to  his  brother.  He 
exeentod  some  good  plates  after  Berghem  and  Ostodo.  Ho  waa  \>ata 
at  Amsterdam  in  1636;  for  in  1692,  in  hia  fifty-sixth  year,  siya 
Houbroken,  he  turned  animal-painter.  He  worked  likewise  with  the 
needle  and  the  graver,  but  more  with  the  needl& 

Lambert  Visohxb  was  also  a  brother  of  ComaliuB,  but  of  infierior 
merit.   He  lived  some  timis  ia  Bome, 

There  waa  also  a  Glaus  or  NiooLaua  Josak  YisaBEE,  engraver  and 
piintaoUer,  bom  at  Amsterdam  io  1580,  who  waa  probably  of  the 
same  family.  He  excelled  In  small  landscapes  with  figures ;  hut  he 
engraved  also  portoalts;  he  engraved  one  of  Charles  1.  of  England; 
and  published  portraits  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  James  IL 
of  Kngknd,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

(Uoubr^ea,  Qnx^t  Schavburgh,  &&;  Basan,  I>'uiioKaa%ye  da  Gra- 
*eur$:  Stmtt,  J^tctioBOi^  ^  Mnyravat;  Huber  and  Host,  Maiu^wch 
fAr  KvnMUebhabert  to.) 

VISCHSB,  PETEB,  a  celebrated  old  Qermon  sculptor  and  founder, 
waa  bom  about  the  middla  of  the  15th  century.  He  lived  aoverat 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  lus  art  He  first  diatinguiahed  him- 
self io  Owmasy  by  bis  monumsnt  to  the  Archbisliop  Eruest  of  Mng- 
debutg,  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1497.  But  his 
inasterpfec*  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Bebald,  in  the  chnnh  of  that  saint  at 
Nttnberg,  where  Yisohw  iltimatriy  settled.  Yischer,  with  his  five 
Booa,  Peter,  Hermann,  Haas,  Paul,  and  Jacob,  who  with  their  wivea 
and  children  lived  io  the  same  houao  with  him,  was  occupied  over 
this  monument  from  1566  until  1519,  yet  he  was  paid  only  2402 
florins,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  fiorioa  per  cwt :  the  whole  monu- 
ment weighed  120  ewL  11  lbs.  It  is  beautifully  designed  and  richlj 
omamcnted:  amimg  otfcw  figuiea  tha»  are  twelvo  anwU  atatues, 
eigliteen  ioehcs  high,  of  ibo  wostlait  whioh  are  ramarkably  well 
drawn,  and  all  conspicaoua  for  their  fine  expression.  In  one  part  he 
baa  introduoed  hia  own  portrait  in  his  worldog  (Iresa.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment, upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  any  time  apd  any  nation.  Yischer 
executed  aome  other  elefw  works  at  Nttmlierg  :  he  died,  weontiog  to 
Doppelmayi,  in  1580. 

Hbuuih  TiBoara  studlod  likewise  in  Italy,  and  waa  aoaroely  in- 
farior  to  hii  frther ;  he  waa  hilled  in  1040  by  a  sledge,  aa  he  wu 
going  horn*  one  night  with  a  friend.  Sandrart  says  that  no  pirinoe  or 
genUamaa  that  visited  Niimberg  left  it  without  having  scan  aud  con- 
versed with  Yischer.  He  received  ipai^  orders,  dating  these  visits, 
and  he  sent  many  wwfca  Into  Boha^^l^  Polandi  uid  other  neighbour* 
iog  oountrias. 

(Ssndrart;  AttficAf  AM/dtmia,  A«.;  Doppelmair,  N&rniergitckt 
KUvMiltr,  fte.) 

ViaCO'NTI,  the  name  of  a  &quly  in  Lombaidy  wUch  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sovereign  princes  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Viaconti 
begin  to  figure  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentury.  They 
belonged  to  the  feudal  nobility,  and  were  poasesaed  of  oouaiderable 
estates  in  the  nortlwm  part  of  Loml)ardy,  near  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Oomo  and  of  the  Lago  Maggiora.  In  1262  the  archdeacon  Ottone 
Yiaoonti  was  nomlnatod  andil^op  of  ICihn  ^  Pope  Urban  IT.  Tlie 
aee  of  llilan  had  been  vaoaot  ever  since  the  death  of  Leone  da  Ferego, 
in  1275.  because  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  whioh 
favoured  a  candidate  from  among  the  nobility,  and  the  otber  gave  its 
votes  to  a  relative  of  Uartino  della  Torre,  the  popular  leader,  who  had 
bean  appointed  *  anziano,'  or  *  elder,'  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
appointment  of  Ottone  Yisoonti  by  the  pope  was  considered  an  en- 
oroadunentr  on  righto  of  toe  electors ;  and  Uaitiuo  della  Totto 
sequestrated  the  pr(^>erty  of  the  aee,  md  forbade  toe  archbishop  elect 
from  appearing  in  Milan.  Upon  toia  the  pope  excommunicated  the 
(uty  of  Milan.  But  Uartino  della  Torre  and  his  suooesaors  Filippo  aud 
Napoleone  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  iavour,aad  Ottuno 
VisQonti  remained  an  emigrant  for  fifteen  yean,  during  which  he  carried 
on,  at  itu  head  of  hia  feudal  depew^ants,  joined  by  malcontonte  from 
Milan  and  other  towns,  a  deeodtory  and  predatory  warfare  agunst  the 
Milannnft  At  last  the  popular  feeUng  turned  against  If  apoleone  della 
Torr^  who  was  suspeoted  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  power,  especially 
after  be  had  asked  and  obtuned  from  Rudolf  of  Uab^urg,  Uie  newly 
elected  king  of  Qermany,  the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar.  Ottone  Via- 
eooti  seiaed  this  opportunity  for  steiking  a  decisive  blow.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  body  of  eniigrant  noblea,  and  advanced 
towards  Milan.  Napoleone  della  Torre  and  his  adhcrento  went  out  to 
meet  Iiim,  and  a  combat  ensued,  in  January  1277,  near  the  village  of 
Desio,  in  which  the  Torriani,  as  the  partisans  of  Bella  Torre  were 
oalled,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  2f  apoleona  was  taken 
priatner.  OtbrneYiseontl  eBtsredUiliui  amidstthe  aeoUmatltHiaof  the 
people^  who  saluted  him  as  arobblsbop  and  pei^iotnal  lord  of  Milan. 

The  Archbishop  Ottone,  after  carrying  on  for  years  en  almoat  unin* 
terrupted  vrarfare  sgsinat  the  partisans  of  the  Delia  Torre,  gave  up 
the  tunporal  govwnmeat  to  bis  nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom 
be  caused  to  be  elected  '  captain  of  the  people '  for  five  years,  in  1288. 
Matteo  waa  •  prudent  and  temperate  ruler,  and^h%  enjoyed  g«ieral 
fianmr  unoBff  the  paoplo.  He  delii^^^^^«i^j^f^*|^^^M 
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MarquU  rf  Honfortato,  ta  an  hTtiptlon  whlA  th*^  Andfl  into  ihe 
Milaaeee  tarritor;  in  1290.  After  the  ezpirataon  of  tbe  five  years  of 
his  office,  he  was  coDfinned  io  it  Iqr  Um  TOtee  of  the  eitisena,  aud  is 
1294  was  appointwl,  bj  Adolf  of  Ninon,  iinp«4il  Ticar  in  Lombardy, 
whioh  dignity  wu  conflnned  to  hitn  by  Albert  of  Auetria,  who  assumed 
the  crown  of  Oermitoy  after  the  death  of  Adolf  in  1298.  In  the  year 
1800  Hatteo  married  his  oldest  son  Oal^azcofo  Beatrice  d'Este,  lister 
of  Azzo,  l<nd  of  Moi^ena  and  marquis  of  Ferrara.  Hatteo  entrusted 
Galeaazo  vith  tbe  command  of  ibe  militia  of  Milan,  against  the  Delia 
Torre  and  their  pitrtisau,  who  a^  kept  the  field,  and  wen  supported 
by  tile  people  of  Pa^  Cremona,  Lodi.  and  oUicr  towns^  yMob.  were 
jealous  of  S^lan.  Oaleazzo  was  veiy  dUforent  fh>m  his  ftrthar ;  he  was 
youDR,  inexperienced  and  rash ;  he  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at 
last  the  Toiriani  reentered  Milan,  in  1S02,  and  Hatteo  Visomti 
withdrew  to  Nogarola  near  Verona,  where  ha  had  a  smaU  property. 
Hia  son  Qaleaszo  took  refuge  at  Ferrara. 

Ouido  della  Torre  was  put  in  the  plaoe  of  Matteo  Tisoonti,  as 
'perpetual  captain  of  the  people,'  and  ho  oonfinued  in  his  oBoa  till 
1311,  when  Heniy  of  Luxemburg  having  gone  to  lUij  to  be  cMwned 
emperor,  Guido  opposed  him,  and  waa  m  c<mtequence  driven  away 
from  Milan  by  the  Imperial  troops,  assieted  by  tha  Tisoonti  and  tbdr 
friends.  From  that  time  the  Torriani  remained  exflee  from  their 
country.  Matteo  Viaoonti  reanmed  his  authority  over  Milan,  befog 
appointed  imperii  vicar  hj  Henry,  to  whom  he  paid  40,000  gddoi 
florins.  Hia  son  Oaleazzo  was  likewise  appointed  imperial  idoar  of 
Flacflosa.  Some  time  after,  Matteo,  by  &  atrati^m,  obtained  poa- 
sesrion  of  Favla,  where  he  placed  Luchino,  another  of  Us  sons,  as 
govamor.  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Cremona,  Bai^amo,  Lodi,  and  otiwr 
towns  acknowledged  in  sncoeasion  the  rule  of  Vieoonti. 

Casaone  della  Torre,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop  of  Milan  in 
ISOe,  having  become  an  exile  with  U>e  reet  of  his  &mily,  obtained  of 
the  pope  his  removal  to  i^a  sea  of  AqnOdn.  Tlio  see  ef  Uilaa  having 
thus  become  vacant,  Matteo  Tisoonti  caused  Gtovajmi. 
to  be  elected  by  the  chapter,  according  to  the  old  canonical  form.  The 
pope,  John  XXII.,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  archbishop,  and  he 
appointed  Aicardo,  a  Frandaean  friar.  Matteo  forbade  Aieardo  from 
going  to  Milan.  The  pope  then  ordered  proceedings  to  be  rnstitoted 
against  Matteo  Tiaconti,  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and  other 
crimes,  and  summoned  him  to  Avignon  to  defend  hlmsetf.  Robert  of 
Anjon,  king  of  Naples,  wets  appointed  by  Vhe  pope  imperial  vfesr  In 
Lombardy ;  for  the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  vicars  dmfng 
the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  crown,  whioh  was  Vbaa  contested  between 
Loais  of  ^varia  and  Frederic  of  Austria.  An  atmy  of  FVenohmen, 
or  Proveo^ls,  under  the  Count  of  Maln^  eroned  the  Alps  and 
marched  against  Milan.  Matteo  sent  hia  bob  Galeano  with  s  strong 
force  to  nteet  tbe  enemy  on  the  river  Beeia,  and  ho  fannd  meaa^  by 
negodatioBs  and  Mbee,  to  induce  Vb»  Count  of  Haice  to  retrace  Us 
steps  into  Fhmee  without  coming  to  blowa.  The  pope  however 
exoommunfcftted  Matteo  and  his  sons  in  1821,  because  he  would 
not  rexign  his  authority  and  acknowledge  King  Kobett  as  imperial 
vicar  in  Lombardy ;  and  the  inquiritots  appointed  by  the  pope  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  b^ore  them  at  a  churdi  near  Alessandria. 
Hatteo  sent  in  his  plaoe  one  of  his  sons,  Marco,  escorted  b5|  a  body  of 
troops  with  flying  colours,  at  the  eight  of  which  tlie  inqnintors  with- 
drew to  the  town  of  Yalenisa  in  Honferrato,  wfaenoe  they  issued  titrir 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  Matteo  Tisoonti  on  twenty-five 
chargea,  several  of  which  consiated  in  his  having  laid  taxes  upon  the 
clergy  and  exercised  temporal  jnriedictSon  over  ^em ;  in  having  iater- 
oaded  for  the  abbess  Mainfredo,  who  had  been  burnt  for  heresy  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1300 ;  in  entcrtaioing  himself  heretical  opinions, 
snd  being  leagued  with  dnmons.  He  was  in  coasequence  eonderaned 
as  a  confirmed  heretic,  degnded  IVom  all  honours  and  offices,  and 
stigmatised  as  perpetually  infamous ;  ail  his  property  was  declared  to 
be  oonfiaoated,  and  bis  children  and  granddiudren  were  excluded 
firam  every  hononr,  dignity,  and  offlosi  This  extraordinary  sentence 
was  given  on  the  14th  of  March  1322,  in  the  ehnreh  of  Santa  Maria 
of  TsJenza,  and  signed  by  Aicardo,  archlMshop  of  Milan,  and  four 
Dominican  inqoisiton,  in  presence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Bertrand  da 
Foiet,  who  afterwards  proclaimed  from  tiie  naghbourtng  town  of  Asti 
a  plenary  indnlgence  to  all  those  who  took  up  arms  i^inst  Matteo 
Tisconti  and  bis  adherents.  Raynaldns,  in  Us  continaation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronina,  acknowledges  tiiat  these  violent  proceedings 
against  Tfseontl  were  instigated  by  party  ajMt ;  and  Pope  Benedict 
XIL,  in  his  ball  of  the  7tfa  of  May,  1841,  denounoed  tbeca  ts  unjust 
and  null. 

At  the  time  however  Matteo'b  situation  waa  very  critieaL  His 
enemies  took  tiie  part  of  Uie  legate  and  the  people  in  general  were 
horror^truck  at  the  solemn  denunciations  against  him.  Matteo  pro- 
tested that  he  was  no  hwetts^  and  ttat  he  was  lAnlj  aeensed ;  and 
having  one  day  convc&ed  tbe  bodT  of  tiie  deigy  in  m  esthedrsl  of 
HUan,  he  repeated  loudly  before  fnem  the  rtwed,  nrofcaing  tiiat  he 
beUaved  and  had  ever  believed  in  tbe  tenets  l£erdn  expressed. 
But  the  feeding  of  hia  danger  end  humiliation  preyed  upon  the  old 
man's  mind  (he  was  tiien  seventy-two  years  old),  and  he  died  after  a 
Aoel  lllnesa,  in  June  of  tbe  same  year,  tluee  monttiB  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounoed  sgidnst  Um.  AJl  the  oibKmielfln  apeak  of  Um  as  a 
wise  and  just  man,  the  fbonderof  ths  fbrtunes  of  Us  nmily,  and  some 
hsni^udUu'UieQiMb'  HissoDQalflMuLwaspnHnlmsdlofd 


of  Milan.  tTpon  this  the  pope  issued  an  interdict  against  the  eity  of 
Milan,  and  ordered  all  the  clergy  to  leave  the  place ;  and  he  proclaimed 
a  general  emsade  against  tiie  Visconti  fkmily.  Ntnnbers  aaswerad  the 
call ;  and  tha  command  of  the  erasaden  was  gjvsn  to  Raymond  of 
Cardona,  nephew  of  the  cardinal-legatei  In  June  ISfiS,  tiie  *hdlj 
amy,'  as  it  waa  s^led,  ^proaohed  Milan,  and  took  possession  of  the 
sntmrba,  killing  tbe  men,  violating  the  women,  and  bamiog  the  hoosss. 
Bat  tha  Visomti  had  a  atrong  party  within  tbe  dty,  and  th^  defended 
themselves  until  they  received  aseistance  from  witboat  Marco  Vie- 
ctwti,  another  son  of  Matteo,  and  a  brave  and  enterprising  captain, 
still  kept  the  field,  hovering  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  crusnden. 
Louie  of  Bavaria,  meantime  having  conquered  and  ttkm  prisoner  Lis 
rival  E^ederio  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  king  in  Germany, 
sent  a  body  of  tivops  into  Italy  to  asaiat  the  Visconti,  who  bad 
incurred  tbe  wraUt  ot  the  pope  mainly  because  they  had  striven  to 
maintain  th^  delegated  authority  of  imperial  vicars  against  the 
wanmptlona  of  tbe  pope,  who  would  appoint  his  own  vioats  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  imperial  authority.  Tliis  waa  at  least  the  oateoaible 
ground  wUoh  the  Visconti  took,  and  a  plausible  one  it  was,  and  vary 
convenient  to  tbe  interest  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  exertions  of  Marco  Visconti  saved  Milan.  The 
crusaders  witiidrew  to  Monza.  The  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  excom- 
municated Louis  of  Bavaria  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  ot 
the  Romans  without  the  papal  approbation,  and  also  for  having 
assisted  the  heretical  Visconti.  Louis  then  held  a  diet  of  the  empire 
at  Miinberg,  in  wUch  he  protested  against  the  interference  of  the 
popes  in  the  temporal  oonoema  of  the  empire,  and  appealed  to  ft 
genenl  oouaeil  of  the  Church.  In  tbe  year  1S24  a  battle  took  plaoe  at 
the  bridge  of  Avrto  on  the  Adda,  between  the  papal  or  cm  wide  troops 
and  those  of  the  Viectmti,  tn  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Cardona 
waa  taken  prisimar,  and  tbose  wiio  eseaped  shut  themselves  up  in  tha 
town  of  Honn,  whidi,  aflsr  a  siege  of  some  montii^  snnondecod  to 
QaleazBo  Visconti. 

In  1S27  Louis  of  Bavaria  vrent  to  Italy,  and  ms  crowned  at  Milan 
wiUi  tbe  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  in  May  of  that  yeat.  He  also 
noognisad  QaieajBo  Visoonti  ae  nnperial  vi«ar«v«r  MiUu,  Ix>di,  Pavia, 
and  TorceUi.  But  a  few  days  after,  B  quarrel— the  grounds  of  which 
an  not  ssoertsined — hrtk.«  out  between  Louis  and  GiSeazA),  instigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Vieeonti,  who  was  envious  of  his  brother. 
About  tha  nme  time^  Stefimo  Visoonti,  another  son  of  Hatteo^  dlod 
suddenly.  Oaleazzo,  his  eon  Azzo,  and  his  brothers  Luchino  and 
Giovanni,  were  arrested  by  ordor  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Monza.  After  eight  months'  confinement  they  were  libe- 
nted,  in  March  1828,  by  tbe  intercession  of  Castruecio  Castracani. 
lord  of  Lucea,  and  a  favourite  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  (Oaleazzo  died 
soon  after  in  exile,  wUlat  Milan  woe  temporarily  governed  by  ■ 
oomieil  of  twenty-four  ottizens.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  in  May  1328,  hj  the  antipope  Niohcdas  T.,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  John  XXIL  The  people  of  Rome, 
tired  of  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  acknowledged  Nioholas, 
and  the  people  of  Milan  did  tiie  sanw.  Loots  of  Bavaria,  bring  in 
want  of  money,  sold  to  Azso  Visoonti,  son  of  Galeozzo  I.,  the  appoint- 
mentof  imperiid  vicar  Mllui,  in  January  1329,  for  60,000  golden 
florins;  and  tbe  antipope  Nicholas  confirmed  Giovanni  Visc<mta.  Azio's 
uncle,  as  archbtsbop  of  Milan,  made  him  a  oardioal,  and  appointed 
him  apostoUo  legato  in  Locobanly.  John  XXII.,  perceiving  that  he 
was  tn  danger  of  toelDg  all  influence  in  Italy,  came  to  terms  with  tha 
Visoonti  tiirough  the  mediatitm  of  the  Muqnis  of  Este,  and  recog- 
nised AsBO  aa  lord  of  Miliin,  releasing  Um  and  the  people  of  Milan 
from  exoommunioaUon.   This  was  in  September  1829. 

Aso  ViBOOsn,  being  acknowledged  Iwd  In  the  cotmdl  of  the  eity 
of  Milan,  as  well  aa  by  the  pope,  renounced  aft  connection  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  antipope  Nicholas.  He  ruled  Milan  for  eleven 
yearsL  during  which  be  applied  himself  diiefly  to  improve  the  town, 
rebuild  its  walls,  and  pave  the  atrests ;  he  restored  and  embellished 
the  palace  raised  by  his  grsndfather,  Matteo,  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  the  painter  Giotto  of  Florence  and  tbe  sculptor  Giovsmii 
BaJduori  of  Pisa,  Azso  Visconti  was  a  good  prince,  and  whan  he 
died,  in  August  1889,  more  than  8000  dtizens  voluntarily  put  on 
monming  for  him.  He  was  the  fint  lord  of  Milan  who  struck  coin  in 
his  own  nama^  omitting  that  of  tiia  reigning  emperor.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  the  ootmdl-general,  after  bis  doath,  proclaimed  joint  lords 
of  Milan  Us  two  remaining  uncles,  Luchino  and  Qtevanni  Tisoonti. 
Giovanni  however,  betog  a  clergyman  and  of  a  quiet  (banoter,  left  to 
his  brother  Luchino  all  the  cares  of  government. 

Lnoamo  Vmoonri  was  on  able,  determined,  and  not  very  scrupulous 
man.  To  tiie  several  towns  besides  Mihin  whidi  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  his  nephew  Aok^  he  added  the  towns  of  Asti.  Bobbit^  Parma, 
Crema,  Tortona,  Alcssandris,  and  Kovat*,  thna  making  Umself  lord 
of  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy  and  Honfenato.  He  oUiged  aUo 
tbe  Pitans  to  become  tributaries  to  him.  He  esfeabluhed  a  regular 
police,  and  severely  pnnished  all  offenders  againrt  the  law,  without 
diatinotion  of  party.  He  appointed  »  judge  of  appeals  at  lOlan,  who 
was  styled  '  Exgravator,'  who  decided  sompiarily.  It  was  detormioed 
tbsit  this  magistrate  should.be  a  foreigner,  wi^out  relationa  or  con* 
oeotiona  In  Milan.  In  Lnohino's  time  the  manufoeturs  ot  mSk»  was 
establiahsd  at  HUan,  and  sgrioultor^  and  aspai^^  the  coltivatim  of 
tiw  itoa,  was  imfcored,  ss  wall  as  th«  1  ' 
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Luohino  Lowever  h«d  vices  which  manNd  hii  food  qoalUiM :  h»  waa 
BiupidouB,  luatful,  and  revengeful.  He  buitoad  m  tbree  nephem, 
aona  <dfStofiuio  VieooDti,  and  let  them  wander  abroad  in  poverty.  He 
pat  to  death.  Puaterla,  a  Milaoeaa  noble,  and  bia  wife  Margherita, 
became  ahe  would  not  listen  to  hia  addreeaes.  Isabella  Fiesohi, 
Lnchino'a  wife,  was  in  this  respect  a  match  for  ber  husband,  being 
notoiiooa  for  her  loose  conduct  Luchino  threatened  to  punish  her, 
but  he  died  anddenly,  in  Juraazy  1849,  aad  it  h  hiuM  b;  oontem- 
porary  ohroniclm  that  be  died  of  poison. 

By  the  death  of  LnohiDO,  the  archbishop  GtOTAKKI  Yisooim 
remained  sole  lord  of  Milan.  He  was  of  n  mild  and  quiet  diipoeition : 
he  made  peace  with  his  neighbours  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Qenoese ;  be  recalled  from  exile  his  nephem 
Matteo,  Bamab5,  and  Galeazao,  sons  of  Stefaoo  Viac&nti,  and  he 
obtained  the  hand  of  Kaon  of  Savoy  for  Qaleazso,  and  that  of 
Rsgina  delU  Scala  fbr  Bamabft.  He  parohMed  of  Oioraaiii  PapoU 
the  dominion  of  Bolc^a,  hj  the  payment  of  200,000  golden  florins, 
in  1360.  Pope  Clement  VL  claimed  the  poaseuion  of  Bologna  as  an 
old  dependence  of  the  Homan  see,  and,  aa  Qiovanni  refused  to  give  It 
up,  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  but  soon  after  came  to  a  com- 
promise,  by  which  Qiovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of  'Vicar 
of  the  Holy  See.'  Giovanni  Viaoonti  had  bean  elooted  arehblshop  of 
Miba  by  th«  chapter,  first  in  1817,  and  again  is  1889,  after  the  death 
of  the  mar  Aicardo,  and  in  1342  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in 
his  see. 

In  1353,  the  Oeooeto,  having  been  defeated  at  sea  near  the  coast  of 
Sardinia  by  the  Venetians,  and  their  town  being  blockaded  the 
forces  of  the  King  of  Ara^n,  who  was  allied  with  tiie  Veneuaoa, 
oflbred  to  the  Arebbisbop  Visoonti  tbe  lordship  of  their  dfy,  itipD- 
lattng  for  the  muntenanoe  of  their  munidpal  libertiee.  YiaooDtt  sent 
a  gamaon  to  protect  the  town,  and  in  the  following  year  a  new  fleet 
BBiled  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  on  its  OKMOurs  the  arms  of 
the  Visconti  This  fleet,  commanded  by  Pagano  Doria,  obtained  a 
oomplets  victory  over  the  Venetian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Morea. 
In  the  same  year  (October  13fi4)  tiia  Arohbiahop  Giovanni  Visconti 
died,  leaving  Milan  in  peace  and  In  &  prosperoui  oonditlon.  He  wu 
the  last  good  rolerof  the  Visoonti  lue;  those  wbo  oune  after  him 
were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abominable.  It  waa  during  the 
government  of  Giovanni  Visconti  that  Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  induced  to  remain  by  the  arohbiahop,  who  paid  him 
great  respect 

After  the  anhbishop's  death,  hia  three  nephews,  Matteo,  Galbazzo, 
and  Barhab6,  ootgrnntly  soeoeeded  him  in  the  Icrdahip  ot  the  town 
of  Milan  and  its  territory,  bnt  th^  divided  among  them  Uie  other 
towns  which  had  become  subject  to  tbe  Visoonti.  Uatteo  had  for  his 
share  the  towns  south  of  the  Po,  namely,  Bolc^na,  Parma,  Fiacenaa, 
and  Bobbio,  beaides  Lodi;  Bamab6  had  we  towDS  east  of  the  Adda- 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Cremona ;  and  Galeasu  took  for  him- 
self Pavia,  Asia,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Veroelli,  STovara,  Vi^vaBo,  and 
ComoL 

In  January  1356,  Chailea  IT.  of  Oermaoy  went  to  Italy  to  be 

crowned,  and  waa  received  by  the  brothers  Visconti  with  great  mag- 
nificenoe,  and  he  appointed  them  his  imperial  vioara  in  their  respective 
dominions.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Uatteo  Visoonti  died 
suddenly,  and  it  was  eaid  of  poiaoi  administered  by  his  brothen,  who 
divided  liis  ahare  of  the  territory  between  them.  Tbe  city  of  Bologna 
however  was  lost  to  the  Visoonti  through  the  treaohery  of  the  governor 
Oleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  pope's  legate.  Bamab^  Insisted  upon 
having  Bologua  again,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  for  that  object  in 
1800,  but  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  pope,  whe  at  the  same 
time  exeommnnioated  Baraab^.  BaroBb6  laughed  at  the  exoommuni- 
cation,  and  told  the  Arohbiahop  of  Milan  that  he  waa  determined  to 
act  as  pope  and  emperor  in  his  own  dominions.  Innocent  VI.  tent 
legates  to  Baniab6  to  treat  with  him,  bat  Bamab6  obliged  the  legates 
to  eat  the  Papal  bulla  and  swallow  them  jAbm  by  pieos.  One  of  these 
legates  afterwards  became  pope  under  tbe  name  of  Urban  V.,  and  be 
preached  a  crusade  against  Bamab5  in  1368,  and  again  by  anew  bull  in 
1868.  On  this  last  oocasion,  the  emperor,  tbe  queen  of  Naples,  tiie  mar- 
qabai  of  Fenan,  Monf^irato,  and  iCantoa,  and  other  Italian  princes, 
formed  a  league  with  the  pope  against  Bamab6,  who  however  oon- , 
trived  to  avert  the  storm,  and  to  conclude  a  ^>eace  in  1869.  He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  tbe  pope  paid  bim  a  anm  of  money. 
Gregory  Z  I.,  who  sucoeeded  Urban  V.,  again  attacked  Bamab6,  and 
prevailed  upon  tiie  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  deprive  both  him  and  his 
brother  Galeaazo  of  their  dignity  of  imperial  vioan,  in  1872.  A. 
desultory  war  wai  carried  on  In  Xomhaidy  and  lUnoapia  for  soma 
years,  during  which  the  papal  oflScttra  and  troops  committed  so  many 
exoessee,  that  the  Florentines,  Pisana,  and  others,  joined  Bamabo 
in  an  alliance,  which  was  styled  "the  league  against  tiie  iniquitous 
derioals."  The  Visconti  made  the  oleigy  of  their  dominions  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  dared  to  remon- 
strate with  Bamab5  for  hie  axtortion,  were  burnt  alive  by  bis  order. 
The  atones  that  are  told  of  Banwbb'a  ferocity  are  abnost  InoradiUs, 
and  yet  many  of  them  seam  vrell  attested.  Be  was  veiy  fond  of 
hunting,  kept  large  packs  of  hounds,  and  vraa  very  cruel  to  any  one 
who  killed  game.  He  kept  a  number  of  concubines,  by  whom  be  had 
many  children.  The  only  good  quality  mentumed  at  Baniabb  is  that 
he  put  down  the  factions  and  fbrbade  even  the  mention  of  the  oamea 
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of  One^haandQuibdinN  nnder  pain  of  having  the  tongoe  entoff. 
HlBbrwier  QaleazBo,  whohadfixedUaresidaDoeat  Pavia,  was  no  lees 

cruel,  though  lets  impetuous  and  more  calculating.  His  horrid  penal 
edict  against  state  prisoners  is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  toi-menting  hia  fullow-creaturea.  It  was  styled  ' Qaleazzos 
Lent,'  because  the  tortures  were  so  distributed  as  to  laat  forty  daya 
before  the  wretdied  victim  recwved  the  doath-blow.  At  tbe  same 
time  GaUaiso  encouraged  learning,  which  Bamabb  deqtlsed;  ba 
opened  thcUnivraiitgr  «F  I^via  aboni  tiie  year  1862,  and  collected  a 
oonsiderable  library.  Galeaxso  married  hu  son  Qian  Qaleaaao  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John  of  France,  and  be  gave  bia  daughter 
Violante  in  marriage  to  Ijonel,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  Ga- 
leaszo  II.  died  at  Pavia  in  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  bia  sun  Qian 
GaleaSEO,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  from  the  name  of  a  fief  in  Fnmca 
wUoh  ilia  vmis  Isabella  brondit  him  aa  her  dowry. 

Bamab5  ccmtioued  to  mis  Milan  and  tbe  reat  of  Us  territoiiea  till 
May  1386,  when  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  under  pretonce  of  having 
an  interview  with  him,  went  to  Uilan  with  a  large  escort,  Burpriced 
Bamabj>,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  caatie  of  Trezzo,  where  he  died  seven 
months  after.  Gian  Galeazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  Uilan  to  plunder 
tlie  honses  of  Barnab6  and  of  his  sons^  who  were  all  exoloded  from 
the  auooeanon  by  a  decree  of  the  general  council,  and  Gian  Gsleazso 
waa  prodalmed  sola  lord  of  Milan  and  Ita  dependencies  which  ooq- 
slsted  of  twenty-one  towns,  Bnt  be  aspired  higher ;  he  aimed  at 
making  himself  king  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  North  Italy.  With  the 
assistanee  of  Franoeaoo  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove  away  the 
Delia  Scala  from  Verona  and  Vicenzo,  and  afterwards  turned  against 
hia  ally  and  took  Padua,  and  he  confined  Can&ra  in  the  dungeons  of 
Monaa,  whos  he  died.  He  aeiied  Bologna  ^  force,  u  vrell  as  part  of 
Bomagna,  crossed  tiia  Apennines  and  took  Ferogia  and  ^mleto.  He 
bought  the  dominion  of  nsa  ttom  Qherardo  Appiani,  who  waa  lord  of 
it ;  Siena  gave  itself  up  to  him,  and  he  repeatedly  attacked  Florence, 
the  only  Italian  state  that  auocessfully  opposed  bis  ambitions  career. 
Gian  Galeasso  had  in  his  pay  the  best  mercenary  troops  in  Italy,  oom- 
manded  by  Jaoopo  del  Vermes  and  other  celebrated  oondottieri.  In  May 
189^  Qian  Galrasso  obtained  of  tbe  Emperor  Wmioealas,  for  the  snm 
of  100,000  golden  florins,  a  diploma,  creating  him  Dnke  of  Milan ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  imperial  diploma,  dated  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  boundaries  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  deGned,  and  made  to 
include  25  towns,  from  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Belluoo,  on  the  east,  to 
Aleasandria  and  Tortona  on  the  west^  On  the  5th  of  September  1395 
Gian  Galeazzo  was  crowned  vrith  the  ducal  crown  in  the  square  of 
San  Ambrogio^  in  praaenae  itf  a  vast  multitode.  Ha  soon  after  began 
to  build  the  new  cathedral  of  UUao. 

The  Germau  prince^  Indignant  at  the  ofssion  made  by  Weneealas 
of  the  fair  regions  of  Lombardy,  deposed  that  weak  emperor,  and 
elected  Robert  count  palatine  aa  king  of  Qermaoy  in  a.d.  1100. 
Robert  went  to  Italy  wit&  some  troops,  and  summoned  Oion  Galeazzo 
to  restore  to  the  empire  the  towns  which  he  occupied.  Qian  Qaleozzo 
sent  Alberioo  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Robert  near  Brescia,  and 
obliged  him  to  reeross  the  Alps  into  Oermany.  In  1402  Albert co  was 
besieging  Florence,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  was  only  waiting  for  the  sur- 
render of  that  ci^  to  declare  himself  king  of  Italy,  when  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  plaffue  which  then  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and  died 
in  tin  casUe  of  Mangnano  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Thus  waa 
loai  another  chance  for  the  union  of  Italy  under  a  native  prince. 

Qian  GaleaBzo  left  two  aoni^  both  minors.  The  eldest,  Giovanni 
Ibria  Ylaoonti,  fourteen  yean  ^tA,  ma  proclaimed  duke.  The  ducby 
however  was  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits  by  the  revolt  of  most  of 
the  towns,  and  the  oonqueata  of  the  Venetians  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
pope  and  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  on  the  other.  Tbe  young  dukf, 
when  be  oame  of  age,  proved  pusHlanimoua,  suspicious,  and  cruel. 
Hia  cruelty  partook  of  insanity.  He  delijithted  in  seeing  men,  and  even 
children,  torn  to  pieces  by  large  mastiffa  which  he  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, A  wretch  called  Squarcia  Quamo,  who  had  chai:ge  of  bis 
kennel,  wu  his  eoufidential  friend  and  minister.  Giovanni  U&ria  ia 
said  to  have  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  poisoned.  At  last  a  oou- 
apiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  stabbed  to  death  on  the 
16th  of  May  1412,  at  Milan,  while  on  iiia  way  to  church.  Squai-ciii 
Oiramo  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people.  The  conspirators,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Visconti,  kept 
poaaeauon  of  Uilan  for  a  few  weeks. 

Filippo  Maria  Viiconti,  at  that  time  twraty  years  of  age,  and  brother 
to  the  late  duke^  was  tiien  staying  at  Pavia.  He  waa  heir  to  the 
ducal  crown,  aa  Giovanni  Maria  liad  left  no  issue.  He  was  of  a 
tinuoon^  Baq>idou%  and  vindlottre  diapositioD,  but  not  madly 
ferocious  like  bia  brother.  Faoino  Ctn^  one  of  the  generals  of  hia 
bther,  and  who,  in  the  scramble  that  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeaazo,  had  made  himself  master  of  Piacenza,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Novaro,  and  other  plaoea,  died  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Duke  Giovanni  Maria.  Beatrice  Tenda,  Faduo's  widow,  bad  the  com- 
mand of  hia  territories  and  of  hia  veteran  band  of  soldiers.  It  was 
soggsstad  to  Filippo  Maria  to  marry  the  vridow  aa  the  means  of 
securing  the  dooal  crown.  He  did  so,  and  Filippo  Maria  at  the  head 
of  Facioo's  soldiers  entered  Uilan  In  triumph  on  tbe  10th  of  June,  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Maria.  Among  the  officers  of 
FacLDo  Cana  wai  a  native  of  Carmagnola  in  Piedannt,  named  fkan- 
oeiw  BoBBone^  to  whom  the  now  ^^tl^^l^^^S^^^^^^^ 
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•omnumd  of  hia  troops.  The  reralt  w»a,  that  Boaiotie  xecoreied  for 
the  daks  Lodl,  Cremaf  Vigmno,  Berguno,  BreicU,  Panns,  And  «lao 
took  Cknoa,  whidi  hui  thrown  off  tlw  yoke  ctf  tlu  Vtaoonti  erer  Binoe 
Pntumeo  Hiria  sfterwirds  qwmlled  with  hia  gmersl,  who 
went  into  the  Vmetiui  sarrice.  [CABKiOKOLA,  FBAifOBSCO  Bunon 
dl]  Bat  a  worse  act  of  iDgratitude  was  perpetrated  hj  Fllippo  Maria 
a«ilnBt  hia  wife  Beatrioa,  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  who  waa  mndi 
cider  than  himael^  and  whom,  npon  acme  moet  imfvobable  ohaige  of 
infidelity,  he  oauied  to  be  beheaded,  in  Septomber  1418.  After  thia 
Doke  ElUppo  liana  lived  onldl  the  tiine  of  hia  death  with  Agneae  del 
Uaino,  a  Milaneae  wonum.  hy  itbom  he  bad  one  daughter,  Bianoa, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage,  to  Franoeaoo  Sforaa. 

After  tlw  defection  of  Carmagnohtt  Filippo  Maria  nmained  ihab  np 
in  hia  ducal  residence  in  the  oaatle  of  Hilan,  uneeen  by  hie  aubjeot^ 
of  whom  he  waa  afraid,  and  surrounded  by  abject  and  wily  favoaritea. 
He  had  liowever  the  disoenunent  to  smploj  able  oonunaaaers,  thoogh 
not  equal  to  Cannagnola,  at  the  head  m  hia  tmope^  *Qd  thos  be 
manm^  to  praaerre  the  greater  part  of  hia  dmniiuoni  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Yenatiana  and  the  Florentines  On  one  occaaion  the 
dake  behared  with  onezpectad  msgnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
■nd  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  his  prisonex  In  1486,  and  whom  he 
released  with  presents  and  eren  assisted  in  the  reooreiy  <tf  hia  Idng- 
dom  of  l^aplea.  [AuoitBO  V.  or  ABaoov,  voL  1  eoL  189.]  There 
was  some  pMiticaX  shrewdnosi  in  the  aharseter  of  Filippo  Uatia,  ^o 
seems  to  have  had  that  kind  of  dreomspeotioo  and  pen^ntioii,  joined 
with  utter  want  of  principle,  &r  which  Italisn  statesmen  were  b^in* 
ning  to  be  noted,  and  wttioh  has  been  vulgarly  styled  MaohiaveUinn, 
because  Maohiavelli  happMMd  to  expound  the  oonunon  poUm  wUch 
he  saw  practised  in  his  UfMlme  and  wliiah  had  bean  in  piMuoe  for  a 
oeotury  before  him. 

FU^wo  Uaria  xfdgned  thir^ltTC  yean.  Ho  died  at  Milan  in  Hha 
year  1447«  The  events  of  the  latter  yeua  of  hia  life  are  bri^y 
noticed  nnider  Sforza,  Frakoesoo,  hia  aon-in-law,  who  suooeeded  htm 
sa  Duke  of  Milan.  The  dynasty  of  the  Yiaoonti,  which  may  l>e  oon- 
etdered  aa  havhig  began  with  Matteo^  in  1288,  ended  with  FilU>po 
Maria,  and  it  oonatitated  one  of  the  most  powaffhl  Italian  pcinoi- 
pahties  of  the  middle  ages. 

(VeiTi,  Aerid  tU  Mibmo  ;  Moratoij,  AnnaU  tFliaiia.) 

VISCONTI,  SrNmiO  QUIIU'MO,  wsa  bom  at  Rome  io  1761.  Ho 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Qlovanni  Batista  Viacoati,  a  native  of  Saisana, 
who>  being  settled  at  Borne,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
beosdae  a  great  proficient  in  the  scienoe  of  archeeology,  and  suooeeded 
Wiitokolmum  as  prefect  of  tiie  antiquWea  o{  Borne.  Ho  waa  com- 
missioped  by  CSement  XIV.  to  ooUeot  WM-ks  of  ancient  art  for  the 
new  aniwnm  the  TaOeatit  an  oiBoa  in  wUdl  he  was  confirmed  by 
Fioa  TI>  Giovanni  Batista  intoided  hia  eldest  son,  wlio  gave  vatr 
praoonoua  evidence  of  extraordinary  talents,  for  the  chnroh,  in  wliich 
he  waa  sare  of  patronage  ;  and  he  made  him  study  the  law,  in  which 
yonog  Visc<»iti  took  a  doctor^s  degree  in  1771.  The  pope  appointed 
Enoio  Tisconti  to  an  honorary  aitoation  in  his  household,  and  made 
him  sub-librarian  <tf  the  Vatioan.  The  youog  man  however  felt  no 
isolinathm  for  a  life  of  oaliba<7,  as  ho  had  eonodved  an  attachment 
for  •  young  lady  of  tbenameof  Doiia.  His  IsUMrwBagreatljr  disuH 
point«d  at  thia,  and,  in  order  to  oonaosr  his  son's  mpoaiaon,  he 
faiduoed  the  pope  to  remove  him  flcom  the  oGSea  <MF  anb-libratiax^  and 
deprive  him  also  of  a  pendtm  which  Ite  had  granted  him.  xoong 
Visoonti  however  bore  this  without  oomidain^  while  Prince  Si^ 
moodo  Chigi,  who  liad  iMOoma  acquainted  with  Um,  appointed  him 
hia  own  llbnuiiaD,  and  gave  him  board  and  lodging  in  his  paUosh  It 
was  Ennio  '^soonti  who  reomunended  to  the  prino^  for  tite  post  of 
undar-Ubrariau,  Carlo  Fea^  who  beoama  afterwards  a  distiogoished 
antiqoarian.  In  1778  the  aldw  Viseontt  was  eommis^oned  to  write 
tiie  text  or  letterpress  which  was  to  accompany  the  series  of  engrav- 
ings <tf  the  Museum  cf  the  Vatican,  or  'Museo  Fio  Clementino,*  as  it 
was  called,  in  honour  of  the  two  popea  who  otmbibuted  to  fbtm  that 
qilendid  edlleetioD.  Giovanni  Batiatiw  being  old  and  inflnn,  found 
hinuslf  insnffloiMit  fbr  the  task,  and  ha  calwd  his  son  Ennlo  to  his 
assistance.  The  first  volume  of  the  seriea  of  the  'Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentino '  appeared  in  1782.  In  17S4  the  elder  Tisoonti  died,  and  his 
son  edited  alone  the  second  volume.  He  was  then  made  by  tiie  pope 
Consnrvator  of  the  Capitdine  Museum,  hia  pension  was  restored  to 
him,  and  in  Januaiy  1786,  he  married  his  betrothed,  Angela  Doria. 
Ha  coo  tinned  afterwards  to  publish  in  auoeeasion  (he  omt  vtdnmee 
of  the  'Mnseo  Fio  Clementina,'  the  sersnth  and  last  of  wtiSA  appeared 
in  1807.  In  the  mean  Ume  he  wrote  many  other  treatises  and  disqni- 
aitions  on  ancient  ar^  anoh  as  a  dissertation  on  the  eepnlohral  monn- 
menta  of  the  Scdpio  &mily,  a  deecription  of  the  mnseum  of  Thomas 
Jenkins,  a  dissertation  on  the  mutilated  statue  vnlnriy  called  Paa- 
quino^  another  on  a  fine  cameo  repreaenting  Jupiter  iEgiociios,  found 
•t  Smyrna,  and  an  illustration  oi  two  Grade  iascriptions  bdonging  to 
a  temple  and  aepnlohral  anoloBara  bidlt  hj  Herodes  Attiooa  at  a  i^aoe 
called  Triodom,  a  fiiw  miles  out  of  Borne,  on  an  estate  of  hia  wife, 
Annia  Attiua  Begilla — '  lacrisioni  Triopee,  ora  Borgheaiane,  con  ver- 
sioni  eoc.,'  Rome,  fol.,  1794.  [Hkbodeb,  Tibuudb  Clausidb  Attiodb.] 
He  afterwards  wrote  illuataations  of  the  monuments  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  which  were  discovered  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Borgbese, 
ftod  i^aoed  In  hia  villa  on  (be  Pinoian  Mount — '  Monumenti  Oabini  della 
ViUa  Pindana,  desoritti  da  Buiio  Qolrino  Tisoonti,'  8vo,  Boma^  1797. 
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When  the  Frendi  entered  Rome,  in  Febroaiy  1798,  and  aboUahed 
the  papal  anthtsity,  Yisecnti  was  nutde  a  momber  of  the  raovislonal 
govenunent;  and  when  a  rnanhliean  ocmatitattiaL  was  pRNudmed,  he 
waa  appointed  one  of  (he  nv«  ooosoU  of  the  xepul4i&  Aa  usual  in 
suoh  oases,  he  was  eensured  by  some  for  having  accepted  a  revolu- 
tionary offioe,  whilst  the  more  violent  demagogues  accused  him  of 
being  too  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  hia  official  funotionc  AftOT  < 
few  months  however  the  French  military  authorities  appointed  new 
consuls,  and  Visoonti  was  glad  (o  return  to  his  &vouxito  studies. 
When  the  Neapolitan  wmy  entered  Bome^  iu  November  1799, 
Visoonti,  having  filled  an  offioe  under  the  republic,  waa  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  France,  where  his  reputation  as  one  of  tiie  first  &roh»o- 
legists  of  his  age  had  preceded  him.  He  was  appointed  one  of  tiie 
administrators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  proftasor  of  arcdtis- 
ology.  There  he  found  liimself  again  among  his  Atmiliar  aoquaiotanoe, 
the  mssterpieoea  of  tile  Vatican,  which  had  hem  transferred  to  Paris, 
and  be  made  a  catalogue  laisonu^  of  new  museum,  wliioh  was 
often  reprinted  with  fraut  additiona.  In  1804  Kttpdeon  oommissioned 
him  to  aeleot  and  publish  a  aeriea  of  portraits  of  distinguished  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  ss  might  be  oonaidered  sufficiently 
authentio,  with  illuabntions.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  woi^  of 
Visoonti,  was  published  in  two  series: — 'loonographU  Gheeque,'  S 
Tola.  4to,  1808;  and  *  Iconographie  Romaina^'  1  voL  4to,  1817. 
Meantime  he  undertook,  at  tiie  deaire  of  Napdeon,  to  oontributs 
several  important  papers  to  the  great  eollemon  entitied  *Mns4e 
Ntpdeon.'  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  aeporato  dissertations  upon 
particular  objects  of  ancient  art  In  1816  Visoonti  came  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  hia  ofdnion  on  the  merit  and  the  value  of 
the  sciuptnres  of  ^e  Parthenon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Elgbi 
Uaridea.'  He  fixed  the  price  at  whidi  he  estinuted  that  tiiose  works 
of  art  might  be  feirly  purehaaed  by  tiia  nation.  After  his  return  to 
Peris  he  wrote  a  Memdr  In  aj^lwiatim  of  the  meaning  of  those 
celebrated  aonlptorea.  He  next  completed  a  seriea  of  notioea  of  the 
wt^a  of  art  in  the  Borghese  collection.  Which  ha  had  b^n  at  Rome 
maa^  years  before,  and  which  were  published  after  bis  death :  'lUno- 
tcauoni  di  Monumenti  seelti  Borghesiani,'  Borne,  1821. 

In  1816  YiaoonU  began  to  fed  the  aymptoms  of  an  omnio  diiesso, 
whiflh  Imraght  him  to  tiie  grave  February  7, 1818.  His  death  waa 
mourned  b^  the  leaned  all  over  Europe^  and  his  fimeral  waa  attended 
by  distinguiahed  men  from  various  ocuntries.  He  was  no  mere  an^ 
quarisn,  but  waa  deeply  versed  in  Uia  history,  the  languages,  the 
mythology,  and  the  manners  of  the  classical  ages,  and  he  had  a  keen 
disoemmeDt  and  a  delicate  taste  for  the  worka  of  andent  art  A 
worthy  anooessor  <tf  Winkelmann,  his  judgment  was  man  predse  and 
his  views  ware  nuns  extendve  than  tiuwe  of  hii  predeosssor.  A  eot 
lection  of  an  Yisoonti's  works  was  beg^  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  lua 
never  been  completed.  Lab  us  edited,  in  1827,  a  sdection  of  his 
minor  worka  in  4  vols.  8to. 

('ElcKio  d'Ennio  Quirino  Viaconti,  scritto  dall'  Abate  G.  K  Zannoni, 
B.  Antiquario  deUa  Galleria  di  Firenae,'  in  No.  XVIIZ.  of  the  Anto- 
logiaot  Fhnenoe;  llpaldo,  Siogri^  2taliMi  lUutHj  MafiisL 
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YISGONTI,  VnAFPO  AUBELIO,  younger  brother  of  &)nio 
Qulrini^  waa  ^>pdnted  by  Fins  VI.,  in  1782,  to  auooeed  hia  jRitber 
Giovanni  Batiata,  aa  eoperintendent  of  the  antiquitiea  of  Rome. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  1809-14,  he  was  madepre- 
ddent  of  the  oommission  of  antiquitiea  and  fine  arts,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  to  superintend  the  presertatton  of  the 
namerous  diurches  of  Borne.  After  the  restorraon  of  the  Papal 
govemmani  he  was  appointed,  In  181fl,  secretary  of  tiie  oommiadca  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  edited  tiie  *  Museo  Chiszamonti,'  being  a  description 
of  the  oolleetion  formed  in  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VIL,  and  which  forms 
a  sequd  to  the  'Museo  Pio  Clamentino.*  He  also  published  several 
dissertations  oonoeming  works  of  ancient  art  in  Roma  and  in  its 
territories.  He  applied  himself  espedally  to  the  stotW  of  nnmia- 
matios.  He  edited  an  improved  edition  of  the  'Roma^ttf  YenutL 
He  waa  bom  at  Rome  July  10, 1764,  and  died  there  March  80, 1831. 

VISOONTI,  LOUIS  JOACHIM,  son  of  Ennio  Quhino  Yisconti,  was 
born  at  Ronu  February  11,  1791.  His  father  was  oompdled  at  the 
dose  of  1799  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and  there  the 
young  Visoonti  was  carefully  educated,  ^ving  selected  architecture 
aa  his  profesrion,  his  ftther,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  suffident  age,  placed 
Um  with  tiie  amhiteofe  Pezder  {Pncui^  Chabtjb],  so  well  known  br 
his  wotfca  on  the  LouTre.  a  bulding  with  wldch  the  name  of  the  rapil 
was  to  become  still  more  intimately  associated.  Under  Perder,  VW 
ocnti  mode  a  distinguished  -progress,  carrying  oif  at  the  Arehitectiiral 
School  five  medals,  and  a  second  priaa  for  the  plan  of  a  library. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  his  pupilage  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  inspeotor  of  publio  building;  and  snbseqoently  uwt  ot 
ardiiteefc  and  anrvnor  ot  the  third  and  ai^th  acnmdisssmants  of 
Puds,  an  offioe  he  held  fbr  above  a  quarter  ot  a  osutuiy.  He  mm 
further,  in  1826,  appointed  architect  of  the  Bibliotii^ne  Boyalek  and 
he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than  twenty-nine  plans  and  uevatioDB 
in  the  hope  of  being  directed  to  give  to  tiut  bulling  an  architeotmal 
character  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  its  contents,  but  bis  ambition  waa 
not  Ratified.  Altiiough  not  called  utkhi  to  ooutoiQt  any  important 
edifies^  M.  ^eonU  found  ample  enppl^^n^^  ^^^wl^Mifflj^ 
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tOKtU  with  wbitth  Fftria  hu  ot  kto  yesra  beea  adoned.  BeTenl  of 
th*  &oMt  foanteina  in  Fhib,  iaoluding  thow  of  St  Bailee,  tha  Flua 
LouToia,  QaiUoD,  and  Holien,  wart  ezeoutod  from  bia  da^gni.  Tlw 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  L  U  alao  by  him,  and  ia  bia  grandsafe  work  of  the 
kind,  bul  ha  ^lao  deigned  tha  moDnments  ot  Muihala  Soult,  St  Oyr, 
Soohat,  iMriaton,  and  tboae  of  aome  other  genamla  and  eminent 
men.  He  waa  likewise  oalled  upon  to  daiign  innomerable  triumphal 
arabea  and  other  temporary  atruoburea  for  ffitea  and  oooaaioDa  ot 
poblio  rejoidoga  and  oeramooiea,  and  hia  taate  and  tetiUtr  of  invantion 
war*  gaoantUy  admired.  He  alao  daalgoad  aaraial  hotau  ud  piirate 
naldenoai.  Bat  th«  work  vith  whioh  hia  nam*  will  ba  moat  par- 
ma&eDtly  oonneotad  ia,  parhapa,  the  oomplation  of  the  Lourre,  and 
ita  oonneotion  witii  the  Tuileriea.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  having 
daoided.on  oomplating  thia  the  fiiToatite  project  of  ^la  Qrat  Napoleon, 
M.  Viaaonti  waa  directed  to  prepare  the  neceaaary  plana,  and  tbaae 
having  met  with  the  emperora  approval,  the  firat  atone  of  tha  new 
worka  was  laid  on  the  36th  of  Jnly  1852,  The  opecattona  were 
preaaed  forward  with  the  greatert  vigoar,  bat  Viioonti  did  not  Eve  to 
aeo.thia  hia  greatest  woi^  oompieted.  Ha  died  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1858,  havii^  been  atruck  with  apoplexy,  which  Ia  aaid  to  have 
been  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  orerezertioa  and  anxiety,  ViBOODti'a 
plans  were  carried  out  to  aomplation  under  the  auperintMidenoe  of  H. 
Lefual,  who  waa  appointed  to  suMeed  him,  and  on  the  14th  of  August 
1667,  the  vast  nndartaUng  wai  daolarad  flniahed,  and  the  jnneUon  ot 
(ho  Loam  and  the  Tuileriea  waa  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  by  ^ 
emperor.  Of  coarse  in  auoh  a  work,  Uia  new  buildinga  having  to  Da 
rendered  uniform  in  their  elevation  with  those  already  existing,  there 
was  little  room  for  originality,  but  it  ia  admitted  ttutt  Viaconti  has 
ovaroome  the  difficulties  arisiog  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  &a, 
in  a  very  maaterly  manner,  and  that  be  has  by  liia  additionfl>— whioh, 
while  harmonising  with  the  older  portions,  are  mot9  onate  Mid 
aumptnouB  in  atyle,— rendered  it  one  the  moat  magaiflcmt  royal 
rMidenooa  in  Europe. 

TISIN,  or  VON  VISIN,  DENIS  IVANOVITCH,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Rusaian  writers  of  the  ISth  oentury,  and  in  his  own  peoullar 
walk  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  waa  bom  at  Moaoow,  April  8rd, 
1746,  of  parents  in  easy  oiroumstnaoes.  Except  in  r^rd  to  moral 
instruction,  to  whioh  point  hia  perente  were  very  attentive,  his  early 
education  waa  a  common  oaei  Be  was  sent  first  to  the  Qymnasinm, 
aflerwarda  to  the  University  of  Uoscow,  and  whilst  studying  there 
was  selaoted  as  one  of  the  pnpila  to  aooompany  the  rector  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  be  prasauted  to  Count  Shnnlov  (the  founds  and 
patron  of  the  estabUshment),  aa  worUiy  of  notice  for  their  promisiug 
abilitiee.  Thdr  teoeption  waa  flatterisg,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
oouri  and  the  more  refined  tone  of  the  northern  eapitol  made  a  atrong 
imprestion  upon  Von  Viain.  The  theatre  more  especially  appeared  to 
him  a  region  of  enchantment,  and  he  had  an  opp<»tanity  of  becoming 
peraonally  acquainted  with  Volkov  [Volkot]  and  otiker  leadlug  actors 
of  that  time,  a  ciroumatance  that  contributed  to  encourage  hia  taate  for 
the  drama.  It  was  also  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Lomonosov, 
whoa  merely  to  have  seen  waa  an  event  in  bis  life,  and  from  him  he 
received  aome  aound  advice  on  the  importanoe  of  pursuing  his  studies 
qntamatically.  On  bia  return  to  Uoaoow,  and  while  he  still  oontinned 
at  the  university,  he  made  his  first  essays  in  literature  by  trauslating 
Holberg'a  Fablea  not  from  Ute  original,  but  the  German,  and  Terrai- 
aon'a  philosophical  Romance  of  'Sethoi^'  whioh  ware  followed  by  a 
version  of  Voltaire's  'Alzire' — a  writer  whom  he  then  as  greatly 
admired  aa  he  afterwards  detested.  Though  these  produetione  were 
raefconed  by  himself  among  the  indisoretione  of  hia  youth,  they  served 
to  make  him  known,  and  hia  AMra  more  espemally  recommended  hhn 
to  the  Qotioe  of  the  minister  Count  i^io,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
appointment  in  hia  own  department,  the  dutiea  of  which  were  made 
little  more  than  nominal,  ia  order  that  he  might  prosecute  bis  literary 
studies.  NotwithBtanding  the  apparent  enviablenees  of  a  position  that 
seemed  to  give  both  present  enjoyment  and  a  brilliant  proapeotftvthe 
fbtnre,  Yon  Viain  quarrelled  with  bis  good  fortune,  peihapa  beoaoee  it 
Iwd  come  too  easily,  and,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  jealouaiaa  and  misnndMS 
ttandinga  between  himself  and  another  prot^g£  of  the  oounf  s,  quitted 
hia  employment  and  his  patron.  After  this  predpitate  step  ha  seems 
to  have  led  for  awhile  a  rather  nnsetUed  life,  aatociating  with  oom- 
panlona  who  were  of  very  libertine  prindplea,  and  of  by  no  means 
irreproaehaMe  oonduet  From  ^e  Ul-eflbota  of  their  example  he  was 
parUy  preserved  by  infirmity  of  omatitution,  and  by  fala  being  aul^eot 
at  that  time  to  almost  contioual  heodaehes;  and  it  waa  moreover  Us 
good  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  team  audi  daDoarona  ooDnaetions  by  an 
mtimaqy  wUoh  be  shortly  aftarwards  fbnned  with  an  amiaUe  fiunfly 
at  HoBOow. 

Warned  by  the  peat  and  encouraged  for  the  ftiture,  Von  Vlsin  began 
again  to  i^ply  himself  to  study,  and  became  ambitioua  of  not  merely 
anooeediag  as  an  author,  but  of  eariehing  tiie  literature  ot  hia  oountoy 
with  proiuetiims  of  an  original  aod  national  charaoter.  On  aurreying 
what  had  up  to  that  time  been  done  In  the  language  be  perceived  that 
a  vrrong  course  bad  been  pursued — that  instwd  of  being  allowed  to 
show  itself  at  will,  native  talent  had  been  both  misdirected  and 
checked  by  imitation.  The  literature  was  in  danger  of  becoming  one 
of  mere  routine;  efrice,  odei^  tragedies,  were  all  after  eetabliabed  and 
"approred  medol%''  and  thoiigb  omeot  as  to  mere  pattern,  thqr  wera 
eeld,  colourless,  and  fMble. 
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He  ooooidingly  determined  to  give  hia  oountryman  a  spedmen  of 
oomedy — not  a  drama  of  the  kind  at  aeoond'baud,  but  auoh  aa  should 
bo^  and  should  be  fait  to  b^  tboroogbly  RusiiaD  in  every  respoot 
The  result  wh  moat  auessiaftii ;  the 'Brigadier' (written  and  first  per* 
(brmed  in  1764,  though  not  printed  till  nearly  twenty  years  aftw- 
warda)  ooofarred  ob  him  immediate  popularity.  Nevertheless  he 
showed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  obtain  a  aecond  triumph  of  the  kind, 
for  it  was  not  until  eighteen  years  afterwarda  that  be  produced  hia 
second  pieee^  the  *  Nedoroel/  or  Spoiled  Touth.  In  fhot  he  aeemed 
well  content  to  live  upcm  the  fhoie  (tf  his  *  Brigadier,'  and  tha  reputa< 
tion  it  acquired  for  him  both  at  oourt  and  .with  tha  pnbUo.  He  did 
not  indeed  lay  aside  hia  pen,  but  employed  it  oUeSy  to  translating 
from  the  E^reneb,  and  among  other  things  Borthdlemy'a  'Amenra  de 
Charity  et  de  Folydore,'  and  Bitaub^'s  'Joseph.' 

In  1777  be  visited  France  for  the  benefit  (tf  hia  health ;  and  his  reai- 
denoe  at  Faris  aaoms  to  have  greatly  abated  hia  admiration  of  the  French 
people,  and  more  eapeoially  of  French  philoeophen.  Only  six  letters 
of  his  etwrespottdenoe  &<om  that  capital,  with  Counts  Panin  and  Orlov, 
have  been  preserved,  a  oircumsbanoe  the  more  to  be  regretted  because, 
beaideB  being  interesting  in  tiiemselves,  they  are  superior  spedmens  of 
style;  and  in  fiMit  Von  Viain  was  by  fir  the  beat  Russian  prose-writer 
of  the  last  century.  Restored  to  health  and  cured  of  his  F^nch  pre- 
dileetioQB,  he  returned  to  St  Petenbur^  where,  after  passing  aome 
time  in  inaeUvity,  ha  produood,  in  1788,  hia  aeomid  and  still  more  sue- 
eessfol  oomedy,  tfte  *  NedorosL'  Thli  pleoe  seems  now  on  exaggerated 
picture  of  manners,  even  in  Russia  itself;  yet  that  snob  is  the  case  ia 
rather  an  honour  than  a  reproach  to  Von  Visin,  for  by  oorreoUng  the 
eztravaganoee  to  which  his  satire  was  applied,  he  himself  baa  destroyed 
the  verisimilitude  of  bis  own  picture.  The  'Nedoroal'  was  hia  last 
dramatic  jnoduction,  fbr  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  Potemkln's  oom- 
pliuiat  on  the  ooeadon  aa  ssrioos  adviee.  "Penis,"  aiJd  the  prince  to 
bim,  after  the  flnt  ropresantaUoa,  "  thm  la  now  noUiing  l^ft  for  yon 
to  do  but  go  home  and  die,  stnoe,  were  you  to  live  for  ever,  never  again 
would  you  write  anything  half  so  good  1"  That  celerity  of  compori- 
tion  and  fertility  of  invention  whieb  dlitinguished  Lope  de  Vega, 
Qoldoni,  and  many  other  dramatic  writsia,  were  eertainly  not  pos* 
seaeed  Iv  Yon  Vitin;  and,  aa  has  been  further  remarked  by  his  eritio 
Prince  VlaiemBky,  his  talent  was  nther  that  of  a  powerful  eomie 
satirist  than  that  of  a  dnunatto  geoioi.  Thoogh  he  oentinued  to 
write  from  that  time,  be  produced  nothing  of  importance — diiefiy 
miscellaneous  pieCM  for  vorioua  joumati,  which  would  now  be  for* 
gotten,  but  for  the  intereat  whioh  they  derive  from  the  anthor^a  namck 
From  this  remark  however  must  be  excepted  one  production  of  per* 
manant  value^  hie  '  lapovied,'  or  Confeations,  a  aort  of  autoMograpby, 
from  wluoh  it  appaara  that  be  had  long  renounced  the  principles 
whioh  he  had  imbibed  at  his  first  outset  in  life,  and  patientiy  sub* 
mitted,  aa  to  salutary  ehastisemeol)  to  the  affliction  of  almost  uoiater- 
nq>ted  ill-hsalth.  He  again  reooversd  however  In  some  degree^  and 
ones  more  applied  to  his  literary  oooupationo.  Hia  very  last  pro- 
duction of  all  waa  another  oomedy,  entitled  the  '  Hofmeister,*  which 
only  the  day  before  bis  death  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dershavin  and 
Dmitriev,  wbo  are  oaid  to  twre  anead  with  bim  that  it  was  aUll  better 
than  bia  (bimer  oneo.  Nevwtbdeaa  we  are  told  that  the  manuscript 
waa  lost,  and  oonld  never  afterwards  be  traced  anywhere — so  very 
strange  a  story,  as  to  be  sesieely  credible.  Von  Vlsin  died  October  1 
(18),  1792,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  Of  hts  oomplete  works  two 
editioas  have  aanoe  been  published;  yet  It  must  be  owned  that 
although  he  did  much  for  the  literature  of  his  oonnUj,  it  lies  within  a 
vety  small  oompaaa,  and  all  the  rest  that  be  did  does  not  appear  to 
oorreepond  to  hia  reputation. 

VITALIA'MUS,  a  native  of  SIgnia,  snoeeeded  Bngenius  L  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  a.d,  667.  He  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  to  signiiy 
bis  eleotion  to  the  Emperor  Constans  IL,  oalled  by  some  Conatantine, 
who  reodved  them  favourably  and  confirmed  tiie  privileges  of  the 
Roman  See^  and  sent  back  tiie  envoys  with  presents  to  Rome,  Ari- 
bert  I.,  eon  of  Onntwald  of  Boioaria,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Theude- 
linda,  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Longobards,  but  the  duchy  of  Rome 
bore  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  empire^  and  was  included  in  the  admi- ' 
nistrative  jurisdiotion  of  t^e  exarch  of  Ravenna.  About  668  the 
Emperor  Constana  landed  at  Tarentum  with  a  large  fovoe^  invaded  the 
duoby  of  Beneventum  and  laid  nege  to  tlwt  town,  whose  duke,  Qrlm- 
weld,  bad  gone  to  Pavia,  where  he  had  by  treachery  aeised  the  crown 
of  the  Loagobarda.  Grimwald,  wbo  bad  left  hia  son  Bomt^d  as  duke 
of  Bsaeventum,  upon  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Bysantinee 
haatened  to  relieve  Beneventum,  when  Constana  was  obliged  to  ralae 
the  aiege  and  withdraw  to  Naples,  from  whence  be  rep^red  to  Borne. 
VitalioQua  went  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  to  meet  the  emperor  outside 
of  the  walls,  and  conducted  him  to  St  Peter'a  Church.  Conatans  after- 
warda visited  the  Lateran  and  the  other  fffindpol  ohurebea  ot  Rome,  and 
after  runainiog  twelve  di^s  in  tiiat  dty  he  returned  to  Kaplea.  But 
befbre  he  Mfe  Rome  he  oidertd  the  principal  noDaneofea  of  the  dty  to 
be  stripped  of  their  bronsea,  and  other  ornaments,  aod  the  Pantheon 
among  the  reat  net  aparing  even  the  external  bronae  covering  of  the 
dome.  The  booty  irae  shipped  for  Syraouoe,  ifhtther  Constana 
repaired,  and  where  he  intended  to  fix  bis  retidaace.  Ifost  of  the 
hronsee  were  afterwarda  seized  by  the  Saraous  when  they  plundered 
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MauruB,  irohbishop  of  Bavenna,  vho  rafund  to  aaknowledge  tba 
Bupniou;  of  tfa«  im  of  Bom*^  ud  to  neoiTO  the  palUam  from  the 
bands  of  its  biihop.  Titaliuiu  nmmoned  Haiinii  to  Borne  ondar 
faiu  of  ffiiHHnTnvt'«irtl<>**,  and  the  urohbitbop  ntotied  by  Mndiag  bim 
s  letter  iu  wblcb  ba  anaibematised  Titalianm.  Both  Vitaliuiiu  and 
Haurus  appealed  to  the  Bmperor  CoDataiu,  who  by  a  diploma,  dated 
Syracuaa,  on  tlie  Calenda  of  ICacob,  ia  the  year  zx¥.  of  ConitantiDe 
the  Elder,  emperor,  deoraed  "  tiut  tiia  Church  of  Barenna  ehoutd  be 
ever  after  iodependent  of  erei;  other  ooolealaatiiul  uitbority,  and 
eapeoiaUy  of  that  of  the  patriaroh  of  idd  Bome^  ind  ahould  eqjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  aatoeeplMloBf  wd  he  infinrmad  the  andibtthop  of 
hie  having  written  to  tiiat  pnrpoee  to  tba  ezaroh  Qragoiy.  ICuratori 
gnoteB  thii  diploma,  vhioh  he  foand  in  the  libruy  of  Uodena. 

In  the  year  668  Vitalianna  oonaeorated  Theodore  of  Tarsus  aa  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbary,  and  tent  him  to  England  with  inBtruotions  to 
eatabUah  and  eoforoe  aoi^  of  diaoipUBe  in  the  ehurehaa  of  Britain,  an 
0^004  vhkh  Theodore  eSiMted,  though  mi  irittumt  mudi  diffienUy* 
8t  the  eomidl  of  Hwtfofd,  A.l>.  078. 

VitaUanui  died  at  Borne  In  the  jme  673,  ud  wm  neeMded  by 
Deodatus  or  Deoededit  II. 

VITALIS.  [SjdBEsa.} 

VITE'LLIUS,  AULUB,  a  Boman  emperor,  whoae  re^  lasted  little 
Buwe  than  ten  months,  Aji.  69.  He  was  of  a  nobis  family,  and  his 
father  Lueiiie  Vitelltus  bad  been  honoured  savend  times  with  the 
fMMiralsbip  (a.i>.  84, 48,  sod  47X  and  afterwards  appointed  pnefeot  of 
Syria.  He  was  a  man  of  sOhninate  and  luxorious  habit*,  and  his  eon 
Aulas  inherited  these  qualitiea  from  his  &ther;  he  was  also  pro- 
digiously fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Hii  manners  were  proba- 
bly (deuing,  aa  be  enjoyed  the  favour  of  three  snBoesalTe  emperors, 
(^ligula,  Ciaudiuit  and  Nero.  He  vas  tot  made  oonsiil  in  a.b.  48. 
After  Oatba  had  baandavatad  to  the  imperial  dignity lnA.D.  68,  be 
ordwed  Fontaius  Oapito,  the  oommandsr  of  the  leglona  in  Germ  any, 
to  be  |nit  to  death,  and  appointed  Anlui  Titellios  in  bis  stead.  Galba 
was  nnpopolar  with  tite  soldiers,  aa  he  did  not  attempt  to  win  their 
ft^TOor  by  rich  donatives ;  Vitellius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  idol 
of  his  troops,  whom  he  attaohed  to  himself  by  liberal  gifta  and  hy  still 
more  Ubenl  promises;  and  at  the  beginiung  of  the  year  A.D.  69, 
VitaUioB  wea  pxoolaimed  emperon  On  the  arrival  of  thia  newi  at 
Home,  Galba  adopted  L.  Fiso  lidoianos,  a  noble  and  unaasnroiog 
youth ;  but  A*  pnetorians  wore  d  boon  tented  wi^  Qalba's  stingineas, 
and  a  coospiiaoy  waa  formed  against  bim,  wbioh  was  headed  by  L, 
Salvioa  Otbo  Titianos,  who  waa  himself  proolaimed  emperor  by  the 
ioldien,  and  ordered  Oalba  and  his  firienda  to  be  put  to  death  (Jan.  16, 
69).  The  Boman  eapira  had  now  two  emperon,  whose  rival 
claims  could  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.  Vitallins  sent  two  ef  his 
fsnentli  to  oeoapy  tfn  Psiuune  Alpa  and  the  part  of  Italy  north  of 
the  Fo  (Qallia  Tiana^wlana).  Otho  marched  againat  tiiem,  and  met 
the  ennny  near  Bediiaoum ;  bnt  his  army  beiog  defoated,  fas  despaired 
of  BuooeiB,  and  pot  an  end  to  his  life  aboat  the  middle  of  ApiiL  Bis 
army  recognised  Yitelliua  as  emperor,  who  now  came  to  Rome.  He 
bad  Bcaroely  arrived  there,  when  Flaviaa  Vespanianua,  who  was  than 
•npgsd  in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  waa  urged  by  Ua  friends  to 
asaome  the  imperial  digni^,  and  was  aotoaHy  proohdmed  empuor  on 
the  let  of  July,  at  Alexaodrls,  by  Tibsrioa  Alexander,  the  presfeot  of 
Egypt  TeapasiAD  was  immediately  reoognised  by  the  legions  in 
Judaea  and  Syria,  and  soon  aftarwairds  dso  by  those  of  Hmsia  and 
Faononia.  Antomns  Prima*,  the  oommsnder  of  the  latter,  marohed 
into  Italy  withont  waiting  t<ft  the  eommands  of  Vespasian.  The 
defanaiTe  plane  of  YiteUios  wen  batngred  by  lili  own  general,  CmiAm ; 
nnd  hia  army,  though  br  superior  in  nnmbeta  to  that  ^  the  enemy, 
vas  rooted  in  an  engagement  which  took  plaea  during  the  nigfat 
between  Bedriaeom  and  Cremona.  His  camp  near  Cremma  waa  taken 
by  the  enemy,  the  aoldiara  anrraDdered,  and  Cremona  was  burnt.  The 
Tietorioua  amy  slonly  sdvanosd  towards  Borne;  the  garrisons  sta- 
tioned in  the  various  towns  on  their  road  surrendered  at  the  approaob 
of  Antouin^  and  VitaUns  at  Borneo  wanring  botwaan  fsaz  and  hepa^ 
cooU  not  eoma  to  aiy  resdatkMi,  but  allowed  Ui  adhwanta  to  aet  aa 
tfa^  pleased.  On  ttie  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in  the  dty,  and 
during  the  civil  bloodshed  whidi  ensued,  TiteUius  concealed  hfanself ; 
but  he  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-plaoe  and  murdered,  at  the  age  (rf 
flfty-seven.  His  body  waa  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  was  about 
the  end  of  Deesmber,  a.d.  69.  His  brothsr  Luoius  Vitelline  w«s  like- 
wise  put  to  deaUi,  and  tlie  rest  ti  bfa  adhemta  •orrsnderad. 

(Bnetoniasb  A.  ViMima ;  Taeitti^  Biattrim;  U.  Aurdint*Viotor. 
De  Catar.  8 ;  Eutropios,  vli.  13.) 

VITEliLO  (oounumly,  but  inemeotly,  VIIVLIIO),  was  a  native 
of  Poland,  and  was  commonly  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  10th 
oentnry,  till  it  was  shown,  from  his  own  work,  that  he  lived  in  the 
18tb.  He  wrote  his  mcA  on  optios  near  Ciaoow,  as  is  ani^osed ;  but 
it  ^ipeani  that  ho  had  lived  some  time  in  Italy.  NotldiH  more  is 
known  of  him  exoept  some  uuimpratant  fiMta  rMative  to  his  flunily. 

There  are  said  to  be  worka  of  Vitellio  remsioiDg  in  manuscript,  but 
the  only  one  which  hss  been  printed  is  that  on  optioa,  wbioh  has  had 
three  editions.  The  first  vras  '  Vitellionia  FeispeotivB  Libri  Deoam,' 
in  folio,  Mttmbetg,  1688,  edited  Tsnstetter  and  Aplau;  the  aeeond, 
*  Vitellionia  Methematid  Doetlsnmi  de  Optiea,'  ka.,  folio,  NQmberg, 
1661 ;  the  d)iid» '  OptiM  Theaaums  Alhasani,  &a  Item,  Yitotlioms 
Thnriiit»-Fol<nl  UbriDaoem/  fdlt^  Baad,  1672,  edited  by  Bisner. 


This  work  is  admitted,  by  all  who  have  oonsolted  it>  to  shew  a  pro. 
found  knowledge  of  the  aodant  geomotiT.  Montuida  and  also  libee 
say  that  in  opties  it  is  little  more  than  a  traniUtlon  of  Alhaaea;  tUs 
is  wholly  denied  by  the  writer  of  the  Life  in  the  'Biogia[^  Uni- 
verselle,'  who  does  not  however  give  any  information  on  the  points  in 
which  the  two  works  differ,  and  does  not  precisely  spedfy  the  poiats 
in  which  ha  considers  Vitellio  to  have  augmented  the  existing  know* 
ledge  of  opties.  But  Libes  asserts  that  Vitellio  distinctly  attributes 
the  rainbow  to  eombined  refleotion  and  re&actioD ;  as  also  that  he 
aoeouats  for  the  Inndnooa  lingi  whidi  are  seen  round  the  son  and 
moon  by  the  refiraotion  of  light  in  ha»  or  vapoor,  and  for  parhelia 
&a  by  reflection  from  olouds.  Dr.  Young  statea  hia  theory  of  re- 
fraction to  be  mors  oorreot  than  that  of  Alhasen,  and  refers  to  him 
as  the  eonstruotor  of  an  original  table  of  refractive  powers. 

VITRINQA,  CAMPE'QIUS,  an  sminent  Dutoh  theologian,  was 
bom  on  the  16th  of  May  1669,  at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friealand.  He 
studied  at  Franaoker  and  Leyden,  and  after  having  obtained  in  tb« 
latter  place  the  degree  of  dootor  of  divinity  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  twenty,  he  waa  appointed  in  1661  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Franedter.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  cbolr  of  theology,  and  in 
1698  that  of  saored  history  also.  In  1698  be  wu  invited  to  a  pro- 
fessonhtp  in  ths  nnivenity  of  Utrecht,  with  the  high  salary  of  MOO 
thalers,  but  he  modestly  declined  the  oSer,  ia  cuueguance  of  whioh 
his  salary  was  raised  at  BVaueeker  to  the  same  amount,  and  he  remained 
in  that  plaea  until  hia  death  on  the  Slat  of  Harsh  1723.  Ha  left  two 
SODS,  Campegini  and  Horatfus,  the  former  of  whom  likewise  aoqubed 
some  reputation  aa  a  theologidal  writer,  though  he  was  rnnoh  inAcior 
to  bis  father. 

Campegiua  Vitringa  waa  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  his  time,  uid 
in  leamlng  he  was  not  inTsrior  to  any.  His  wotka,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  in  Latin,  are  still  valued  vary  highly  by  theolt^ns,  but  more 
espeoidly  his  eemmentsriss  on  porUons  of  the  Scriptures,  among 
which  that  on  Isaiah  li  ons  of  the  best  that  waa  ever  writtsn.  Tlie 
following  works  still  deserve  the  attention  of  theologloal  etudenta : — 
1, '  Commentarius  in  Jesaism,' 2  vols,  folio ;  3, '  Anaorisis  Apoealypseoi 
Jobannis  Apostoli,'  4to,  1719 ;  8, '  Commentarius  in  Zacharism  Fro* 
phetam ;'  4,  *  Typos  Theologise  Fiacticae/  8vo,  1  vol. ;  6,  *  Obeerva> 
tionaa  Bkom!  iia,  1711;  ^  'Doctrioa  Beliglonia  Christionae  par 
AphorinuM  descripta;'  7,  'Yerklaring  over  de  Evangelisehe  Fan^ 
bolen  ;'  and  8, '  Aenleiding  tot  het  reohto  Yerttand  van  den  Tempd 
Esachielis.* 

(Vriemot^  Sena  Profeuorum  Praneq\i»aiiorvim ;  Kioeron,  iUmoint 
dm  Bomnut  lUtutra,  vols.  xxx.  and  zzxv.) 

VITBU'YIUS  FO'LLIO.  UABCUS,  a  Boman  anhiteot,  well  known 
for  his  woric  on  arehiteoture,  'De  ATchitectarA,'  in  ten  books.  The 
hittory  of  Yitmviiis  la  known  only  by  what  be  casually  says  of  him- 
self in  his  treatise.  Hs  Is  noticed  only  bj  two  ancient  vmters  :  hf 
Vlinf,  who  enumerates  him  among  the  writers  from  wboie  works  he 
eompUed ;  and  by  Frontinns,  in  bU  treatise  on  aqueducts,  *  De  Aqnis- 
ductiboi,'  who  mentions  him  as  the  invootor  of  the  Quinarian 
measursh  Keither  the  time  nor  place  of  hii  birth  is  known,  but 
he  is  generally  anpposad  to  have  bean  bom  at  Formte  (Hole  dl  CnSta) 
in  Campania,  from  aaveral  inscriptiona  relating  to  the  Yitruvian  funily 
which  hare  been  found  there.  Aa  he  dedicated  his  vroilc  to  the 
Empsror  Augustus  when  be  was  already  old,  and  as  it  waa  written 
before  the  theatres  of  llarDellus  and  Balbus  were  built,  which  was  in 
the  year  B.O.  13  (for  when  Vitruvins  wrote,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was 
ths  only  stone  theatre  In  Roma),  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been 
bom  shout  &A  80^  w  a  little  earlier.  FVom  what  he  says  in  the  pre> 
faoH  to  his  third  and  rixth  booki^  it  would  asem  that  he  wu  not  my 
auooeaifol  in  hia  profession ;  he  exeeuted  only  one  public  woik  that 
is  mentioned,  a  batilioa  at  fVmom.  He  was  however,  at  the  time  tluA 
he  wrote,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  engine*  of  war,  the  othsia 
beiog  Morons  Aurelius,  P.  Kumluns,  and  Co.  Cornelius  ;  a  place  whidi 
lie  had  obtained  through  the  reomnmendatiMi  <rf  the  empwoi's  sister; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  thia  appdnfanent,  aa  ha  himself  a^,  that 
he  dedicated  his  wnfc  to  the  emperor.  Re  states  that  he  had  leedved 
a  good  eduoaU«i,  and  was  fond  of  literary  and  phlloiophio  aabjeeta; 
that  riches  were  no  object  with  him,  and  that  he  waa  possessed  of 
very  littie ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  acquire  a  reputation  vrith  posterity 
for  the  treatiee  he  was  then  writing.  He  mentions  iu  the  preface  to 
his  seven th  book  the  architeetnru  writers  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  information,  namely,  Agathardias,  Demooritos  and 
Anaxagoras,  Silsnos,  Thoodorus,  Gtieaiphan  and  UatagaDes,  Pbileoa, 
lotious  and  Carpion,  Theodoras  Pbeoeni^  Fbilo,  Hermogenei^  Argelius, 
and  Satyms  and  Phyteus.  He  meniions  also  many  other  wtiten  who 
wrote  upon  subjecta  more  or  less  bearing  upon  srohiteeture, 

VitruviuB  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  besides  architecture  or 
building,  strictly  speaking.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  leven 
chapters,  as  follows : — Chapter  1  treateof  the  idenoe  of  arohiteotnre 
generally,  and  of  the  eduoatim  of  an  aroUteefc ;  and  he  mentions  fn 
it  the  origin  of  Caryatides  and  the  Peralao  order,  in  Itlostration  that 
a  certain  knowledge  of  history  ia  requisito  for  an  architect.  He 
reoom mends  alio  to  architects,  to  a  certain  degree  as  almost  indis- 
pensable, the  study  of  writing,  drawing,  geometry,  arithmetic^  the 
prindplee  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  law,  physio,  musics  and 
astronomy ;  and  he  eontiaues  to  show  how  far  eacn  may  be  wfiK> 
ohaptor  2,  on  what  aroUteolnre  dspend%>w^ihe  nrious  qualitieunMi^ 
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regolate  its  ptiiudpleB,  as  ditporition  (Sittfco-if),  proportion  or  dimen* 
Boni  («wrtfn)f ),  and  economy  or  arrangement  aooordiog  to  tha  luea  for 
vliieh  the  building  ia  required  {olmwoaia),  fto. :  chapter  8,  of  the  dif- 
ferent brasohw  of  architecture ;  of  boilding,  of  dialling,  and  oi 
meebaoics :  chapter  4,  of  the  bhoioe  of  aituationB  for  buildings,  in 
which  healthiness  should  be  the  chief  consideration :  chapter  6,  of 
tite  foundations  of  walls  and  towers,  and  their  security :  chapter  6,  of 
the  ntoations  of  the  bnildinga  ot  the  town  within  the  walla,  which 
ahoald  be  bo  dJipoeed  aa  to  be  sheltered  from  the  winds;  and  of  tiie 
winds,  which  were  ^jjtt  ptinotoat  among  the  Oredu^  but  there  wen 
many  other  names  for  the  nunous  winds  coming  from  diflbrsni  dicee- 
tions»  of  which,  together  with  the  eight  prindpaJ,  VitruTius  has  made 
a  diagram  or  vxvi^  naming  altogether  twenty-four :  chapter  7,  of  the 
situations  of  public  buildings,  in  which  he  states  that  the  temples  of 
Tenui,  Tulcan,  Mars,  and  Ceres  should  be  witiiout  the  taty. 

Book  IL  In  the  iotrodnction  he  relates  an  anecdote  ot  Alexander 
and  Dinoerates,  and  tlie  proposmon  of  Dinoorates  to  oonmb  Honnt 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alennder,  kc  Cbiqt.  1  treats  of  Uia  migin 
of  building,  «f  the  first  appeanmce  of  Are,  &o. :  chap.  2,  of  the  origin 
oi  all  things,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers :  chap.  8, 

bricks,  of  th*  earth  of  which  they  ought  to  be  made^  uid  of  uteir 
dimensions :  chap.  4,  of  sand  :  ohap.  fi,  of  lime ;  ohap.  6,  of  Poszo- 
lana :  ohui.  t,  of  stone-quarries ;  ohap.  8,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
walls,  vt  toe  nlietilahim  and  the  {ncerium,  and  of  the  iKKfoniwn,  tha 
pteiidiaodom,vti^»ti&iib»mi>lectum;  also  of  oramping ;  brick  walls  ar« 
recommended  in  prafsrenoe  to  stone ;  of  the  city  of  HalicumsKis  and 
of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  tus. :  chu).  0,  of  timber :  litap,  10,  of 
the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Srs  ealled  mfertue  and  tupema. 

Book  III.  In  the  introduction  he  mentions  a  few  successful  and 
unsncoeesfol  artiits,  and  Tsrious  causes  of  auoceea.  Chap.  1  treats  of 
thededgn  and  symmetry  of  temples,  of  'perfect  numbers,'  and  of 
the  names  of  temple^  as— m  an^  vnttyloi,  paiptem,  p9mdodipttn$, 
dipteroi,  kypathro§ :  4diap.  8,  of  the  nre  qieoias  of  temples  pytmutylot, 
t}fill/lot,  diatOyloa,  arca>ttylot,  emti^:  tAixp.  t,  of  ioaadmm,  and 
^  columns  and  their  ornaments. 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  origin  of  the  three  kinds  of  oolumni, 
Dorii^  lonie,  and  Corinthian ;  and  of  tiie  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
oapit^ :  ohap.  2,  of  the  ornaments  of  oolumna :  oh^k.  of  the  Doric 
proportions:  cliap.  4,  of  the  proportions  of  the  oeU  ac^  of  the 
arrangement  of  ^e  prooaoa  of  a  temple :  oh^.  S,  of  the  aspeota  of 
temples :  chap.  8,  of  the  proportions  of  doors  of  templet:  ohap.  7, 
of  Tuscan  temples :  obap.  8,  of  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

Book  T.  Of  Public  Buildings  Chap.  1,  of  the  forum  and  baaDioa : 
•bflfk  2,  of  the  treasury,  prison,  and  ouria:  chap.  8,  of  the  theatre 
anditssitnaticm:  di^4,  of  harmonjfOf  ttodocmne  of  Aristoxenus: 
chap.  6,  of  the  hraien  TSses  (4x<»)  ^iMd  in  theatres  for  increaeing  the 
sound :  ob^i.  ^  of  the  shape  of  a  theatre :  chap,  7,  of  the  pratico 
and  other  parts  of  a  theatre  :  chap.  8,  of  the  three  sorts  of  soenes, 
the  tngic,  the  comic,  and  the  sa^rio ;  and  of  the  theatres  of  the 
Greeks :  chap.  9,  of  the  porticoes  and  passages  behind  the  scenes ; 
and  of  walks :  ohw.  10,  of  batiia :  chap.  11,  of  the  palastni :  chsp^ 
1%  of  barboon  ana  other  buildings  in  water. 

Book  YL  Of  th*  anangsment  snd  symmetxy  of  private  buildings. 
In  the  introduotion  he  speaks  of  tha  advantages  of  learning,  and 
idatea  an  anecdote  ot  AristippaB^  ttis  philosopher.  Chap.  1,  treats  of 
tha  sitaations  of  buildings,  according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  dif- 
ferent places :  chap.  2,  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  nature 
of  thdr  sites :  ohap.  S,  of  oourta  (cavtedia),  the  Ttucan,  the  Oorituhian, 
the  tOrcufj^on,  the  diiplunatwn,  and  tua  Utiiidinaium :  chap.  4,  of 
courts  (atria),  wings  or  aisles  (al»),  the  toKiutm  and  the  jMriityltwn : 
ehap.  5,  of  triclmiit,  oiei,  exedra,  pinaeothectB,  and  their  dimensions : 
chap.  0,  of  the  ceci  (halls)  of  the  Greeks  {KvC^yoi} :  chap.  7,  of  the 
aspects  of  different  kinds  of  buildiags :  ohap.  8,  of  houses  suited  to 
persons  of  Various  ranks:  chap.  9,  of  the  proportions  of  country- 
houses  :  idiap.  10,  of  the  arrangement  and  puts  of  Qreoian  houses ; 
of  some  Qreck  customs ;  of  putnrai  called  Xmiay  of  some  discre- 
pandSB  in  Grosk  and  BomaD  namsa  of  ^lartment^  &o.;  and  of  the 
<Mr%in  of  the  representation  of  AOas  with  •  |^b«  upon  his  shouldos : 
chap.  11,  of  the  strength  of  buildii^ 

Book  YIL  Of  tike  finishing  and  decoration  of  Private  Buildings. 
In  the  introduction,  he  speaks  of  books,  libraries,  and  of  book-making; 
of  many  writers  on  the  arts  and  sdenoe^  and  also  of  some  of  the 
prine^  boildiiiei  oi  the  Greeks  and  tliair  arcUteots— «s  the  temple 
of  Diiuw  at  Bphesns,  of  ApoUo  at  Uileto^  of  Cans  and  Pronrpine  at 
Eleujds,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens^  sad  of  Honour  and  Virtue  at 
Rome.  Chap.  1  treats  of  pavements:  obi^  3,  of  stucco  :  chap.  8,  of 
■tuoco-vnwk,  and  the  method  of  prepaitog  walls  for  painting  or 
colouring  in  fresco ;  and  of  the  excellence  ca  Greek  plaster :  chap.  4, 
of  stuooo'work  in  damp  places  and  of  paveurats  for  trioliiiia :  wap. 
0,  of  the  use  of  painting  in  boUdlngi^  and  the  diflbranfc  kinds  of 
fMctorea  pn^>sr  ror  vsrions  uarbmaots;  of  the  InfSnirai^  ttf  suoh 
deoorations  m  the  time  of  Vitntvlus  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  an  anecdote  of  a  scene  painter  AJabanda :  chap.  6,  of  the  pre- 
paration of  marblo  for  plastering  for  punting:  chap.  7,  of  natural 
colours  or  such  as  are  found  in  the  eitfth:  chap.  8,  of  vermilion  and 
quicksilver,  and  of  tmikrax :  snd  of  the  method  of  recovering  g<^ 
nom  old  gcdd  embroidery :  chap.  0,  <Mr  the  prapamtiott  of  Tsroiilion, 
NBd  a  tttt  of  its  pnri^:  chap.  10,  of  artificial  eolouit  and  of  Uaok: 
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chap.  11,  of  Alexandrian  blu^  and  of  burnt  ydlow :  diap.  12,  of 
whit»-lead,  of  verdigiu^  and  of  red-lead :  chap.  13,  of  purple :  ohap. 
14,  of  &oUHoaa  ooloors,  purples,  attic  ochre,  and  indigo. 

Book  VIIL  Of  Water,  ui  tiie  introduction  snne  auciant  0[dnions 
oonoeming  vrater  are  noticed.  Chap.  1  treats  of  the  methods  of 
finding  water :  ohap.  2,  of  rain  water,  of  climates  and  of  nvers :  chap. 
3,  of  uie  nature  of  varioua  wat^s,  of  hot-springs,  of  mineral-waters, 
of  poisonous  and  of  acid  waters,  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  &o. : 
chap.  4,  the  same  subjoot  continued,  the  water  of  tha  Balearic  Isles 
good  toe  iia0agi  chap.  6,  of  methods  of  judging  ot  water:  chap.  6, 
of  levdling,  ana  of  the  insirumenta  naed  for  that  purpose,  the  dioptra, 
the  level  (libra  aquaria),  and  the  ohorobates :  ohap.  7,  of  conducting 
water,  which  was  done  in  three  ways,  in  streantB  or  ohsnnels,  in  leaden 
pipes,  and  in  earthen  tubea— Vitruvius  reoommands  the  last ;  also  of 
wells  and  of  cisterns. 

Book.  IX.  On  the  printdples  of  gnomonlca  and  the  rules  of  dialling.  In 
tha  introdiiotion  ha  makeaa  few  remarks  la  praise  of  thegrsat  aervioaa 
of  maOT  of  the  Cheek  philosophers.  Chu>.  1  treats  of  nsto's  method 
of  doubling  the  area  of  a  square :  ohap.  2,  of  F^thagoras's  method  of 
oonstruoting  a  right-angled  triangle  :  chap.  8,  of  Archimedes's  method 
of  detecting  sUver  when  mixed  vritii  gold,  also  of  discoveries  of  Archy- 
tas  of  Tarentnm  and  of  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene^  fto. :  ohap.  4,  of  tiie 
universe  and  of  Uie  planets :  chap.  5,  of  the  sun's  course  tnroogh  the 
twelve  rigns:  ohqk  6,  of  tt»  northern  eonstellatlons :  chap.  7t  ot  tbm 
southern  oonstelUtions ;  of  the  Cbaldieans,  and  of  several  Qreek  astro- 
nomers:  chap.  S,  of  tiie  oonstraotion  <^  dials  by  the  Analemma : 
chap.  &,  of  various  dials  and  their  inventors. 

Book  X.  Of  Maohines.  In  the  introduction  Yitravius  notieea  a 
salutary  lav  of  Ephesus,  which  kept  architects  and  others  to  their 
COD  tracts,  and  regrets  that  no  such  law  was  in  force  at  Rome.  Chap.  1, 
tMida  of  marlines  snd  sonnes  generallv,  as  soaling-macbinea,  maddnsa 
Mt  in  motion  by  tha  wiira,  sad  draught  machines;  also  of  the  loom 
and  oUier  macfainea :  dtaps.  2,  8,  4,  and  6,  of  machines  of  draught,  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  ftc,  and  po^apsston :  chap.  8,  of  Ctesi- 
phon's  contrivance  for  removing  great  weights,  when  he  removed 
nom  the  quarry  the  shafts  of  the  columns  for  the  temple  of  Diana  ac 
BphesuB :  chap.  7,  of  tiie  discovery  of  tha  quarry  whence  atone  was 
prooured  for  the  oonstruction  of  tha  temple  ta  Diana  at  Bphenia : 
chap.  8,  of  the  principles  of  meohanics:  cni^  9  sad  10^  of  engines 
for  xaidng  water,  of  the  tympmvm,  and  of  watw^nills:  cdiap.  11,  of 
tlw  water-screw :  chap.  12.  of  the  machine  of  Ctetibius  for  raising  water 
to  a  considerable  heiglit :  ohap.  13,  of  the  water-organ,  a  very  complex 
maohine,  which  Vitruvius  has  done  his  utmost,  he  says,  to  explain : 
elMp.  14,  of  machines  ftemassoring  the  distanoe  you  travel  by  land  or 
by  wMer:  oh^>.  16,  of  catapultse  and  soorpiona:  ohaps.  16,  17,  and 
18,  of  baUstte  and  oatapultas :  chap.  19,  of  maohines  for  attaok,  of  the 
ram  and  the  tower:  ohap^  20,  of  the  tortoise  for  filling  ditohes: 
chaph  21,  of  other  tortoises :  ohap,  22,  of  machines  for  defence. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Vitruvius;  the  Editio  prinoeps 
was  printed,  without  date  or  name  of  printer  or  ptacc^  about  1480,  at 
IU«ne,  by  George  Herolt,  in  foUo,  under  tha  superintendence  of  Sul- 
pitini.  a  oommenoes,  without  a  tiUe^  with  'To.  SolidUus  Lectori 
ssltttem.  Cum  divinum  epos  VitonvU,'  fte.  The  small  wuk  of 
Frontinus,  on  Aqneduots,  was  printed  vrith  it.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Fh>renoe,  in  1498,  with  some  other  treatises,  also  in  folio  ; 
it  is  equally  soaroe  with  the  Bditio  prinoeps.  There  have  been  many 
others :  at  Venice,  fol.  in  1497;  and  again,  in  folio,  with  wood-cuts, 
in  Ifill;  the  Giunta  edition,  at  Florence,  in  8vo,  in  1518,  also  with 
wood-outs;  reprinted  in  1522;  again  in  1633,  without  idaoe  or  date; 
at  Strasbuig,  in  quarto,  in  1£43  :  reprinted  in  1060,  witn  the  notes  of 
Philander,  which  were  first  published  at  Borne,  in  1644,  without  the 
text;  at  Lyon,  by  Philander,  in  quarto,  in  1662,  *  H.  Vitruvii  Pollionis 
de  Ar(diibectnra  Libri  Decern  ad  Caatarem  Augustum,  onmibus  om- 
nium editoribus  longe  emendatiorea,  oollatis  veteribos  ezemplis,'  fto. ; 
at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1667,  by  BartMtro;  at  Lyon,  in  quarto,  in  1686 ; 
at  Amsterdam,  printed  Elaavir,  In  folio,  in  1649,  with  additional 
notes  and  commentaries,  and  some  other  treatises,  edited  by  John  do 
Laat ;  at  Naplea,  in  folio,  in  17S8,  with  an  Italian  translation  by  the 
Ibirqnie  Gidhmi ;  at  Berlin,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  in  1600,  with  a  giomtrj 
in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English;  atStiaabnrg,  inSvo,  in  1807; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  Behneider,  at  Leipdg,  in  8  vols.  Svo,,  whleh 
is  the  bast  edition  tiutt  has  appmred,  but  it  is  without  plates. 

U.  Quaticmtea  da  Quint^  ('  Biogiaphie  UniTersella ")  atataa  that  tba 
first  mannsttipt  of  Yitrnviua  was  toaaA  in  the  libruy  of  the  Bene* 
diotina  abbey  of  Mmte  Cassim^  near  STaples,  snd  that  the  best  is  In 
the  lilwuy  of  SVaaedur.  The  translations  of  Vitruviw  into  various 
languages  are  likewise  numerous :  the  following  are  into  I<>enoh ;  bj 
Jan.  Martin,  Paris,  folio,  in  1647;  reprinted  in  1672;  by  Jean  de 
Tonmea,  G«ieva,  quarto,  in  1618;  by  Penanlt,  with  oopper-plates. 
Puis,  fblio,  in  1878 ;  another  edition,  by  the  same  translator,  in  1684; 
aa  abiidgm«it  by  tiie  same  in  folio,  1674  (of  whidi  an  English  tnna- 
lation  was  published  in  London,  8vo,  1692,  and  several  timsa  re- 
printed); by  Le  Bioul,  Brussels,  quarto,  in  1816;  into  Giermsn,  by 
Rivins,  Nttmberg,  folio,  in  1648,  reprinted  &t  Basel,  lo  1676,  and 
again  at  the  suae  place  in  1614 ;  by  Rode,  Leipaig,  2  vols,  quarto,  in 
1798;  the  first  volume  contains  a  Life  of  VitroTins :  into  Italian,  by 
Buiedict  Jovius  and  Ceesar  Ccssarinus,  one  K  tharndiitani^f  tha 
oUdtednl  of  Milan,  Corno^  folio,  in  1621 ;  relnnttlcK«^Vuwarl684f 
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but  wiihoat  tha  notes  of  CieMriaQS ;  and  again,  with  a  less  copiouB 
index,  in  1S86.  The  fint  five  booka,  by  Caponli,  Penigiat  folio,  in 
by  Barban^  Venice,  folit^  in  1556 ;  and  again,  by  Barbaro,  in 
quarto,  in  1567,  reprinted  in  qoarto  in  1684,  and  in  amall  folio  in 
162d  and  in  16il ;  and  by  the  Uarchese  Oaliani,  with  the  Latin  tezi, 
in  1758 ;  in  folio,  at  N'aple^  and,  withoat  the  Latin,  in  1780 ;  uto 
Spaniah,  by  Urrea,  Aloala  da  Henarez,  foUo,  in  1602 ;  and  at  Madrid, 
by  Ortiz  y  Sanz,  lar^ge  folio,  with  platea,  in  2787 ;  into  English,  by 
B.  Cs8teU>  with  notes  by  Inigo  Jonea  and  othwi,  2  vols.  foL  17S0 ; 
WW.  Newtoo,  Loudon,  9  Tob.  foL,wibh  platea,  in  1771-Sl ;  by  W. 
mUdm,  *Tha  Civil  Arohitectora  of  Ttbrafloa,'  in  two  parte, 
4to,  in  1812,  being  a  translation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fif^,  and  sixth 
books  only;  bat  the  text  is  not  entire  and  the  introdnotioDB  are 
omitted ;  and  by  Joseph  QwUt,  London,  in  royal  8vo.,  in  1826,  to 
whioh  is  prefixed  a  liat  of  the  sereral  editionsand  versions  of  VitmTiaB, 
of  whiidi  the  one  here  given  ia  an  abaUnot.  His  work  wae  translated 
into  Flemish  by  P^ar  Koek, 

TITTORI'NO  DA.  F£LTRB,  wu  bora  ia  1879,  at  Feltre  ia  Korth 
Italy,  studied  at  Padua  under  the  celebrated  Guariuo  of  Verona,  and 
afterwarda  became  professor  of  rhetorio  and  philosophy  in  the  same 
university.  Being  some  time  after  in^ted  by  Q.  F.  Qonasga,  lord  of 
Mantua,  to  snperintend  the  education  of  his  children,  Vittorino  re- 
paired to  Mantua,  where  a  separata  and  oonunodiona  residence  waa 
prepared  for  Umaelf  and  his  pupil,  which  waa  named  <La  Qiooosa.* 
OUmt  yonthi  ot  distlnetion  repaired  thither  in  aaooenton  to  avail 
themaelvaa  of  Vittorina'a  inatruction,  and  among  them  Federioo  di 
Montefeltro,  afterwarda  duke  of  Urbino,  Giberto,  prince  of  Correggio, 
Taddao  Manfredi,  of  the  princely  house  of  Faensa,  Qio.  Battista  Paila- 
vidno,  afterwards  bishop  of  Beggio,  Lodovico  Torriano  and  Bamordo 
Brenaonif  who  became  aitorwarda  oelebrated  aa  jnxist^  Theodore  Qasa 
and  Gai^  of  Trablaoid.   Tittorino  died  Febniarr  2,  1447. 

Ambro^  Travertari*  or  Camaldnlaaais,  who  virited  the  adiool  of 
TittMrino  at  Mantna,  gives  ia  his  Epittlei  (lib.  viL  A  viiL)  an  inter- 
eating  aooonot  of  his  system  of  edncation ;  and  Carlo  Rosmini  has 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  Idea  dell'  ottimo 
precettore  nella  vita,  e  disciplina  di  Vittorino  da  Fel^  a  de'  suoi 
diacept^'  It  appeam  from  the  example  of  Vittorino,  of  Quarino 
Vezoneaek  and  others,  that  ednoation  hi  the  larger  aenaeoftbe  term, 
was  better  understood  in  Ita^  in  the  14th  oentmy  than  it  has  been 
since,  but  it  was  oonfined  to  the  upper  classes.  GymnasUca  formed 
a  part  of  Vittorino'e  system.  He  uved  with  hia  papUs  and  took  his 
meals  with  them.  Their  fare  was  whdeaome,  but  plidn.  He  had 
tablets  of  various  colours  to  teach  his  younger  pupils  the  rudimaDts 
<tf  reading.  His  older  pupils  were  inatrooted  in  rhetoric,  mathematies, 
and  ethusi  Ho  was  riej  strict  with,  regard  to  their  morals.  He 
watobed  the  disporitI<ni  and  aUlitias  of  eac^  pnpil,  in  order  to  direct 
him  to  that  particular  professional  ooursa  for  wiilcb  he  was  best 
adapted.  Temperate  in  his  correotiwis,  he  allowed  time  to  pats 
between  the  ofEuioe  and  its  punishment,  and  he  never  showed  himself 
out  of  temper.  He  was  bek>Ted  by  his  disdplei,  and  he  loved  them 
like  a  father.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  diatingoiahed  preceptor. 

(Ooniani,  /  SteoH  delta  Letteratura  /(oftoaa/ TinbosolU,  Storia 
detla  iMeraUm  Italiana  ;  Bosmini,  aa  above  mentioned.) 

VI'VABBS*  FBANgO^  a  celebrated  engraver,  bom  at  Lodev^ 
Dear  Mon^wlUer,  in  1709,  and  died  in  London  in  1780.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  originally  a  tailor,  but  be  did  not  keep  long  to  that  occupation. 
He  oame  early  to  England,  and  learned  landaoape^graving  here  firom 
J.  B.  Chatelain,  bat  being  possessed  of  great  abili^,  he  studied  from 
nature  direct^  and  focmean  stylo  of  his  own.  His  great  excellence  was 
in  foliage,  and  he  wuoneof  the  bast  ngmvers  after  Claude,  "and  pre- 
served," says  Stmtt,  "as  much  of  the  picturesque  beautiee  of  that 
admirable  painter  as  oould  be  expressed  by  two  colours  only."  Strutt 
continues  ;  "  He  kept  a  piintshop  hi  Newport-street,  near  Newport 
Market,  for  a  oonsideraUe  length  of  Ume,  where  he  died  some  fiiw 
yean  sinoe.  His  widow  still  coDtinues  in  the  same  shop  (HBQ),  and 
carries  on  the  printoaUing  bouaeH." 

Vivares  etched  also  with  great  fresdoxL  Bis  prints  are  not  nnoom- 
mon  :  Huber,  in  his  *  Manuel  des  Amateurs,*  fta,  mentions  fifty-seven, 
many  of  whioh  are  Eoglish  landscapes.  Strutt  notices  only  four,  all 
after  Claude  Lorraine.  His  workj  are  nnequal :  some  are  hard,  and 
are  totally  deficient  in  aerial  perspeotive — a  defect  perhaps  of  Uie 
pictures  engraved,  for  in  lus  works  after  (^ude,  who  was  a  great 
master  in  this  respect  the  aSrial  penpeotive  is  well  expressed. 

VIVABI'NI,  the  aamc  ot  a  celebrated  ftniUy  o^  paintera  in  the  I5th 
oentnry,  of  the  Island  of  Murano  at  Venice.  The  oldest  of  this  family, 
the  reputed  Luigi  Vivarini  the  Elder,  lived  about  1414,  aooording  to  a 
picture  in  the  obur<^  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  insoribed 
with  his  name  and  this  date ;  but  aa  this  is  the  only  work  attributed 
to  him,  iMm  doabto  whether  there  vrere  two  Luigis;  uid,  as  the 
inscription  is  not  an  autograph,  he  eonaludes  that  there  ia  an  error  in 
the  name  or  in  the  dats^  and  that  the  picture  ma^  be  the  wxA  of 
Luigi  Vivarini,  called  tiie  Younger,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century. 

Ridold  and  Zanetti  mention,  after  Luigi,  a  Giovanni  and  an  Antonio 
Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano ;  but  Lanai  has  nbown  tiuA  this  Giovanni  was  a 
Qernuu),  known  as  Joannes  de  Alemania,  or  Johann  Alamanat  There 
is  mention  of  Antonio  as  late  as  1451 ;  he  painted  several  works  in 
oompaay  with  Johann  Aiamanus  and  Iiis  own  brother  Bortolomeo 


Vivarini.  Some  of  hie  pictures  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
they  are  richly  ooloured,  and,  for  the  period,  well  drawn  :  there  ia  one 
of  these  waAa  ia  the  Venetian  Academy,  insoribed 'Joannes  de  Ale> 
mania  at  Antonins  da  Muriano  pinsit.' 

Bartolomeo  wu  a  more  distinguished  painter;  he  was  the  first 
Venetian  who  painted  what  is  called  in  oil  His  first  picture  in  this 
manner  is  dated  1473 :  it  is  now  in  the  ohuroh  of  Suiti  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  at  Venioe.  He  painted  several  pictures  in  oil  and '  a  tempera,' 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  generally  in  various  compartments.  He  pamted 
tUl  140S.   The  National  Gallery  has  a<Viigbi  and  Child'  1^  him. 

Loij^  del  Tivsrint  tha  Tonngsr  vrss  likewise  a  good  painter  for  his 
period  (1480).  His  master-piece  is  St.  Jerome  careasiog  a  lion,  from 
whioh  some  monks  are  flying  in  fear,  in  the  Scuota  di  San  Giroluno  at 
Venice.  In  the  Sola  deUe  Autiohe  Pittare,  in  the  Venetian  Academy, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  VivarinL 

VIVES.  JOHN  LOUIS,  commonly  called  Lusoviaus  Vivm,  was 
bom  at  Valaniaa  In  Spain,  in  March  1492.  He  received  his  Mrly  eda* 
cation  in  his  native  oonatry,  and  went  to  the  Univn^ty  of  Paris  to 
study  dioleotia  He  afterwards  went  to  the  TTniversi^  ot  Lou  vain, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  language^  and 
ultimately  beoame  profaesor  of  humanity  or  the  Latin  IsnguBge  at 
Louvain,  He  had  at  Paris  been  a  xealoos  dtaoipla  of  the  scholostio 
pfailoeoiAy,  but  he  bad  now  become  diagusted  with  ity  and  in  1S18  be 
pnUiahed  a  bode  agunst  the  schoolmen,  entitled  'Uber  In  Pseudo* 
bialeotioos.'  At  Lmivnin  Vives  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witii 
Broamiu  and  Budsens.  He  undertook  to  edit  for  the  series  of  works 
of  the  fathers  set  on  foot  by  Erasmua*  Augnstin  'De  Civitate  Dei;' 
and  this  edition  was  published  in  1622,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIIL, 
king  of  England.  Henry  very  soon  after  invited  Vives  to  England, 
and  gave  him  the  char{n  of  the  education  of  tiie  Prinoess  Maiy.  For 
the  benefit  of  his  royid  pnpil  Vivos  wrote  two  Uttie  esam  on  ednea* 
tion,  published  under  the  tlUa  <De  Batlone  Studii  Puerilia  Bpistda 
Duse.  Vives  resided,  while  he  was  in  England,  principally  at  Oaibrd, 
woe  admitted  in  that  nniveraity  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  read 
leotnzes  on  law  and  humanity.  Henry  VIIL  went  with  his  queen  to 
Oxford,  m  order  to  be  present  at  some  of  his  lectures.  Vives  however 
soon  lost  the  £avoar  of  the  king  by  mAhing  open  opposition  to  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Angoa;  he  was  put  into  prison  by  the  khig's  order, 
and  remained  imprisoned  for  six  months.  When  released,  he  left 
^gland,  and  went  to  visit  his  native  country.  He  soon  went  from 
thenod  again  into  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  at  Brngea,  where  he 
married,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  study.  The  greateet 
number  of  his  works  wrae  composed  between  his  taking  up  hia  real- 
deooe  at  Bruges  and  his  death.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1540,  at 
Uio  age  of  foi^'eight. 

Vives  has  a  tustinguishsd  place  among  the  philoeophera  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  oentury,  undwmined  the  hitherto  supreme 
Inflneoce  of  the  schoolmen,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
classical  Hteratnrei  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  a  trium- 
virate in  the  republic  of  letters,  of  which  Erasmus  and  Budceus  are 
the  two  othw  members,  all  three  being  equally  distinguished  for 
learning,  while  Etasmos  bad  the  pre^minenoe  ia  eloqnenoe^  Bodnns 
in  wit,  Mkd  Vires  in  sonndneas  of  jodgment.  The  wt^s  of  Vivos  are 
very  numerons,  and  compreh«id  »  wide  range  of  subjects— philology, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Those  which  are  best 
known  are— *De  Causis  Ctnruptarum  Artium ;'  *De  Initiis  Sectis  et 
Laudibue  Philosophorum;'  'De  Veritate  fidei  Christiants;'  and  'De 
AnioM  et  Vita.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Basal,  in  2  vds.  fol,  ia  IBSS,  aad  aaothar  at  Valencis,  h&  trirtbplaoe^ 
in  1782.  A  list  ctf  his  works  may  be  found  ia  Nioeron,  *  HAnoires 
pour  servir,'  fto.,  tom.  xxL,  p.  172.) 

VIVIA'NI,  VINCE'NTIO,  a  learned  matiiemstician  of  Italy,  who 
was  bom  of  a  noble  fondly  at  Florence,  on  the  5th  of  April  1622.  He 
received  in  that  city  a  ^od  general  education,  but  having  a  decided 
inclination  for  mathematical  reeearcbee,  he  applied  himself  diligmUy 
to  die  stody  of  the  ancient  geometiy  ia  the  works  of  Enidid  and 
PoppoB^  and  be  Is  said  to  have  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
four  first  books  of  Euclid's  '  Elements  *  without  the  asustance  of  a 
teacher. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  Viviani  became  a  pupil  of  Galilei, 
who  vnu  living  in  retirement  at  Aroetri,  and  who,  though  then 
blind  and  infirm,  rendered  him  a  proficient  ia  the  higher  branches  of 
mathnnatical  soieaosi.  After  the  death  of  that  distinguished  pUQoso* 
pher,  he  continued  during  several  years  to  jtomea%a  his  stndiss  uiuler 
the  direction  of  Torricelli,  who  had  previously  been  hia  fellow-popil, 
and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Galilei,  he  exprasied  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  tugheet  esteem  and  gratitude. 

Before  he  iras  tweoty-four  years  of  age  he  formed  the  project  of 
restoring  the  lost  treatise  of  Aristsans  entitled,  hi  I^tin,  ■  De  Lods 
Solldis,'  and  he  actually  b^an  the  work;  other  oconpotims  however 
prevented  him  fw  a  long  time  from  proceeding  with  i^  and  it  waa  not 
completed  till  near  tiie  end  of  hia  life,  though  a  firat  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1678,  at  Florence.  The  treatise  of  the  Greek  geometer,  who 
vras  neoriy  contemporary  vrith  Euclid,  consisted  of  five  books,  and 
contained  the  demfmstrations  of  certain  properties  of  the  oonio 
sections ;  but  notlung  remains  of  it  except  the  auHieiations  <^  the 
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TiwwodL  *I>e  Lo(d>'  baing  mwMBdad,  Tiviani  Mnric^ad bohw 
th«  laitur*  which  hii  doUM  id  tin  Mrvioe  of  the  Griikl-Dakft  of 
TuKNUiy  afforded  in  th«  attampt  to  Matora  the  fifth  book  of  ApoUo- 
niua  of  Ferga  on  the  conie  Becttona,  which,  with  the  three  remaining 
hooka  of  tbat  writer,  waa  than  aappoaed  to  be  loaL  It  wai  wall 
known  that  the  aubjeot  of  that  fifth  book  wu  the  datarmination  of  the 
longait  and  ahorteat  right  linea  in  the  oonie  aaotioDa ;  and  Viviuii  had 
alrndy  made  great  prograsa  in  the  work  when,  in  1666,  Boielli  dia- 
ooTerea,  among  the  manuaoripta  in  the  Laarentian  Libraiy  at  Flo- 
rence, a  tranalation  in  Arable  <d  the  oonioa  of  ApoUonins,  with  a  Latin 
inacripUon  denotios  that  it  contained  the  eight  booka  of  the  treatise ; 
the  last  book  waa  howeTsr  wanting.  Having  obtained  parmiaaioD,  he 
carried  the  manuscript  to  Kome,  and  caused  it  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  a  learned  Sjrian  named  Abtahamua  EcchellaiiiB :  thia  trana- 
lation was  pnhllahed  in  165S,  and  Viviani,  who  had  not  then  oom- 
pleted  his  worl^  apprehending  that  his  laboura  might  baoome  fn^Ueas, 
obtuned  a  certdficate  to  the  effiipt  that  he  had  not  been  awaxe  of  tha 
aziatance  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  ha  waa  uoaoquainted  with  tiw 
Arabic  language.  His  '  Restoration '  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
under  the  title  '  I>e  Hazimis  et  Minitpia  Qeometrica  Divinatio  in  quin- 
tum  Conioonun  ApoUonii  Pergvi  adhac  dondaratum,'  foL,  Florenoe; 
and  whra  the  worii  wai  oompaiKd  with  tiie  translation  it  waa  acknotr- 
ledi^ed  that  TiTiani  had  putmad  the  subject  beyond  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  ApoUonins  himselC 

From  this  drcumstance  Yiviani  immediately  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  hia  prince,  and  acqnired  a  high  reputation  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  In  1672  the  Orand-Dnka  Ferdinand  gave  him 
the  title  of  chief  engineer,  and  ^ipolated  Urn  to  proeeed  to  the 
firontiar  of  the  Papal  Statea  for  the  porpoae  of  consulting  with  CaasiDi, 
Who  wu  aeot  from  Borne  to  meet  him,  concerning  tlie  navigation  of 
the  Chiaoa  and  tha  means  of  preventing  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber.  The  measnrea  propoaad  by  the  two  mathemotioiana  were  not 
put  in  execution  by  the  govemmenta,  but  Vivtani  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  hia  oonnaotion  with  Caasini  afforded  to  join  the 
latter  in  making  astronomical  obaervations,  and  even  of  carrying  on 
aome  researches  in  natural  history.  In  1664,  at  the  reqneat  of 
If.  Cbapelain,  Colbert  reoommeoded  Viviani  to  the  king  of  France, 
Louia  XIV.,  who  assigned  him  a  pension,  and  fire  yeara  afterwards 
appointed  him  one  of  tiie  fa-eign  aioooiates  in  the  Academic  Boyala 
dea  Soiencea.  In  1666  he  became  a  member  of  the  Aooad^mia  del' 
Cimento  at  Florence,  ud  in  1€96  he  wu  deoted  a  fbllow  of  the  Baj»l 
Sotnetj  of  London. 

About  the  year  1666  Tlvianl  commenced  a  tract  on  the  reaistaooe 
of  solid  bodiea  againat  the  atraina  to  which  they  are  subject,  but  bis 
nnmerona  oocup&tions  preventiog  him  from  immediately  completing 
it,  hewu  anticipated  by  Uarohetti,  who  in  1669  published  a  work 
on  the  same  subject.  As  in  thia  work  the  right  of  Qalilei  to  tibe  die- 
coTory  of  the  law  of  the  resistance  wu  denied,  Yiviani  took  advantage 
of  the  delay  to  introduce  into  his  traet  a  defence  of  hia  fH«td  and 
preoejptor;  and  in  every  respeet  hia  work  aj^Man  to  have  been  &r 
aopenor  to  that  of  his  opponanL 

In  1671  he  published  a  work  entiUed  '  Quinto  Libro  dt^i  Elementi 
d'EucUde,  overro  la  Scienza  Universale  delle  FroporlioDi  spiagata  oolla 
Dottrina  di  Galilei,'  to  which  be  joined  a  tract  deaignatod  'Diporto 
Qeometrioo '  (Qaometrical  Amusements),  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
aolutiona,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  of  twelve  problems 
which  had  been  anonymously  propoaed ;  and  soma  propositiona  of  a 
like  kind  which  were  proposed  by  Comiera  having  been  aent  to  him, 
he  published,  in  1677,  solutions  of  ttiem  in  a  work  entitled  *£|nodat)o 
Problematum  univerais  Propositorum  h  CUvdto  Oomien;  prsHnksb 
tentamentis  variis  ad  aolutiooem  illustria  vetarum  problematis  de 
anguU  triaectioneb'  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  bis 
friend  Chapeloin ;  and  in  the  prefaoa  he  expresaea  a  distaste  for  aooh 
challenges,  observing  that  the  problems  are  enigmu  which  are  seldom 
proposed  except  by  peraons  who  have  previously  discovered  their 
aolutiona;  yet  fifteen  yeara  afterwards  he  proposed  u  a  challenge  to 
the  mathematicians  of  Europe  a  problem  whose  enunciation  wu  fani^ 
fnlly  stated  in  the  followiug  manner : — "Among  the  ancient  monn- 
ments  of  Greece,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  geometry ;  its  plan  ia 
circular,  and  it  ia  covered  by  a  bemiapharical  dome,  in  which  are  four 
eqtul  apertniu  woh  magnitude  that  the  remainder  of  the  supsr- 
fidMiaaconraielyqaadrable:  it  la  required  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  the  poaitiona  of  the  aperturea."  The  challenge  appeared  in  the 
'Acta  Eruditorum,'  under  a  designation  which  is  an  anagram  of  the 
words  "A  poatremo  Galilei  Discipulo,"  a  tiUe  of  which  Viviani  appean 
to  have  been  always  proud.  Solutiona  ware  almost  immediately  given, 
by  the  aid  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus^  by  Leibnits  and  James  Bernoulli 
in  Germany,  \fj  the  Uarquia  de  I'HOnital  in  France,  and  by  Wallia  and 
Cavtd  Gregory  in  England  :  the  solation  given  by  Yiviani  himself  ia 
very  almpU,  and  it  wupublished  by  him,  but  without  ademonstration, 
In  a  smau  work  entitled  'Formazione  h  Ulsura  di  tutti  i  CieU,  con  la 
Strattura  e  Quadratura  e^atta  d'un  nuovo  Cielo  emmirablle.'  4to. 
Firenze.  1692. 

lu  1701  he  publiahed,  at  Floreno«L  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  restitution  of  Ariatnai,  nnder  the  title  *De  Loda  SolidiB  Secunda 
Divuatio  QeometriM  in  Qainqu*  Ubros  amisaoa  Aristtei  Seniori% 
Opua  Conloum,  coatineu  Elementa  Timetatnnm  ^nsdem  VivianL 
qnlbtu  tano  ipu  mnlta  ia  Mathui  Theoremata  demonatrare  oogltar 


Tent.*  The  woifc  h  dedicated  to  LouU  ZIT.,  and  the  author  nvaila 
himself  of  the  ocoanon  to  expreu  his  gratitude  to  his  preceptor 
GalileL  The  snbjeot  is  treated  with  great  elegance  and  simplioity,  and 
according  to  tiie  methods  of  the  ancient  geometers;  it  must  be 
admitted  howevM  that  the  difficulty  of  the  work  would  have  been 
much  diminished  by  tha  employment  of  the  modem  analysia. 

Yiviani  wu  eolidted  by  Gaaimir,  king  of  Pohtnd,  to  reside  in  that 
country ;  but  from  attachment  to  hii  native  land,  he  deoUned  the 
requea^  u  he  did  the  oSte  of  Louia  XIV.  to  inak*  him  Ui  fiiat 
astronomer.  He  built  fhr  hlmeeir,  at  Florence,  a  manaion,  on  the 
front  of  which  he  inacribed  tiie  word^  jSdet  d  D^o  data:  and  from 
reapeot  to  the  memory  of  Galilei,  he  adonied  the  entrance  with  the 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1708, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  htm  the  character 
of  haviog  been  n  man  oi  simple  mannexa  aiud  a  fiuthfol  Mand. 

i£log«  d«  VmatOf  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  'Hiat^  de  I'Aead^mie  du 
Scienoes,'  for  1703.} 

YLACQ,  ADRIAN,  a  Dutoh  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  laboura  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms. Being  a  bookseller  or  printer,  he  superintended  the  printing 
of  the  tablM  which  be  had  composed,  u  wdl  u  of  almoat  the  fitat  of 
those  which  wwe  computed  by  the  niathematicians  of  this  oouatry. 

Logarithma  had  then  been  recently  invented,  and  while  the  empl<ty* 
ment  of  them  wu  becoming  gener^  in  Britain  throogh  Uie  laboura 
of  Brigga,  Guntar,  and  otiier  indefotigable  oomputen,  Vlaoq  in 
Holland  contributed  grutiy  to  extend  their  use  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  principlu  of  their  construction  on  the  Continent  In  1628  he 
publuhed  at  Gouda  an  edition  of  the  '  Arithmetica  Logarithmica'  of 
Brigga,  which  contained  the  logarithms  of  nnmbera  brtwen  1  and 
30,000,  and  also  between  90,000  and  100,000,  to  fourteen  plaou  of 
decimola ;  but  having  eomputed  the  logarithma  of  the  70,000  inter- 
mediate numbers,  he  published  at  the  aame  plao^  in  folio,  a  French 
translation  of  tha  above  work,  inoluding  in  it  the  aeventy  <diiliads, 
under  the  tiUe  of 'Arithmetique  liOgarithmiitique:'  all  the  logarithms 
are  given  to  ten  plooea  of  dedmala.  It  appean  that  part  of  the 
edition  of  the  *  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,'  which  had  been  published 
1^  Ylaoq,  was  aold  in  England,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author ;  for  Iforwood,  in  hia  '  Trigometria,'  which  wu  publiahed  in 
1681.  complains  of  aueh  sala^  and  dasignatu  it  an  unfair  practice. 

Briggs  having  just  before  his  death  oompleted  hia  great  table  of 
logarithmic  since  and  tangenta,  his  friend  Qellibrond  wrote  for  it  a 
preface  and  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  logarithms  to  the 
purpoaea  of  plane  and  apharioal  trigonometry.  This  vrork,  which  «u 
deoigoated  'Trigonometrioa  Britannica,'  wu  printed  at  Gouda  by 
Vlacq  in  1683.  In  the  ume  year  Ylacq  printed  a  work,  composed 
himself,  which  is  entitled  '  Trigtmometria  Artificialia,  sive  magnua 
canon  Triangulwum  Logarithmioua,  ad  dena  acmpula  aeoundo,'  Sld*; 
it  contains  the  logarithmic  ^nu  and  tangenta  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differenoea,  and  to  thau  ia  added  Briggs'a  table  of  the  first  30,000 
logarithms  with  their  applkatiaiH^  eUafly  extracted  from  the  *Trigch 
nometrioa  Britannioa.' 

In  16S6  Vlaoq  publiahed  an  al^^ment  of  the  *  Trigomnufcria 
ArtifidaliB,'  under  the  title  i>!  *  Tabulae  Sionnm,  Tongentinta,  et 
Seoaotinm,  et  L(^garithmorum  Sinunm,  Tongentium,  et  Knmerorum 
ab  1  od  10,000,'  in  8vo.  Thentablu  have  passed  through  several 
'  editions  in  Frendi  and  German,  and  on  the  Continent  they  ocntinued 
long  to  be  a  manual  for  panona  mm^ajBi  in  making  trigonomefarioal 
computations. 

VLADIltIB  (Um  First),  Ghand-Duks  of  Bniaia,  anmamed  tha 
Qrwt,  wu  the  Mm  of  Sviatoalar  by  a  uU-n,  or  at  least  a  woBan  of  low 

condition. 

Hia  father,  meditating  the  oonqueat  of  Bnlgaria,  dirided  in  670  his 
empire  between  his  two  legitimate  sons  Yaropolk  and  Oleg.  Vladimir 
wu  sent  to  Novgorod,  u  that  unruly  place,  disdained  by  tiie  leglti* 
mate  princes,  wu  considered  a  government  only  fit  for  an  illegitimate 
son.  After  Sviatcelav's  duth,  97S,  bin  lona  remained  at  peace  for 
five  yeara;  but  in  977  Taxopolk,  who  ruled  at  Kiev,  quarrdled  with 
his  younger  brother  Olsg,  and  having  slain  him  in  battle^  took  hia 
share  of  the  paternal  heritage.  Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from 
his  brother,  fled  beyond  the  au  to  tite  Yaringians  {%.€.  the  Scandi- 
navians), and  Yaropolk  occupied  Novgorod  by  his  officers. 

Vladimir  returned  after  two  yeara  from  Soaodinavia  witii  a  formidable 
body  of  adventnren,  and  wu  joined  by  tlie  inhabitanta  of  Novgorod. 
He  formally  declared  war  againat  hia  brother  and  demanded  the  hand 
of  Rognedi^  daughter  of  the  Varingian  Rogvold,  prince  of  Polotsk. 
Bogneda,  who  wu  betrothed  to  his  Mother,  rejected  Vladimir's  suit, 
saying  that  she  would  not  many  the  aon  of  a  alave.  Vladimir  attacked 
Polot^ ;  Rogvold  wu  killed  wuh  hii  two  aooi^  and  Bogneda  naa  com* 
polled  to  marry  Vladimir.  . 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Taropolk,  parodvlng  that  he  vraa 
betrayed  by  bis  own  people,  fled  from  hia  aqjital,  but  being  aoon  after- 
wards induced  to  surruider,  he  vras  treacherously  mardared  by  hia 
brother's  command.  Vladimir  now  became  monarch  of  the  empire  of 
his  father,  which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  wu  however  by  no  means  a  regularly  oonatituted 
empire,  like  that  of  the  weateni  monarchs  oLtt^t  time,  ^e  eove- 
reignlj  of  the  giaad<lnkea  of  Bnuia,  who|  ha<L  <rt»Mi°fctoj*heir 
capltiJatKiev,  vu  limited  toQfelKawibyiSd^HlU^U^^ 
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nian  and  Fuiniali  popaUtaona  aprtad  ortr  ihe  imnuiiae  tntoi  of  iMid 
wbiflh  they  oonaidered  aa  aubjeot  to  their  role.  Thit  trilmta  was 
Iflfifld  dthv  tlM  tovereigiui  thfltnaelf as,  irbo  brsTdled  for  that  pur- 
pon  aboat  tha  country,  or  by  ttiair  dale^atea ;  and  thnr  nthority 
waa  napeoted  only  whw*  they  had  a  luffioieat  foros  to  maintala  It, 
Vladimir  eatabluhed  a  more  r^ular  aod  effioient  ayatam  of  goitro' 
meat.  He  antneotad  all  the  populationa  which  had  reoorered  their 
independeaos  daring  the  praoeding  reign,  and  built  many  towna  in 
order  to  maintria  them  in  anbjectLoo.  He  alao  aeema  to  have  oon- 
oelred  the  idea  o(  woMotlag  hia  Tiit  mA  hetarogeoeiwa  •mpire  by 
the  powoful  bond  of  »nugloni  oenlr^  and  he  erected  lit  Eur  the 
idol  of  PeruQ  (thunder),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Slavoniana,  and 
those  of  the  inferior  deitiea,  Khora,  Dajbog,  Stribog,  Semargla,  and 
Ifokosh.  The  first  three  of  theae  deitiea  were  Slavonian,  and  the  latt 
two  Finnish,  a  circanistanoe  wtiich  aeema  to  imply  the  notion  of  uniting 
the  r^tgioua  worahip  of  the  two  dlfierent  raoaa.  To  theae  deitiea  were 
offered  homaa  eaorifloei,  cbOHD  by  lo^  and  the  tAroniolea  relate  that 
two  Cbtiatian  Varinglan^  ftUm  and  aoOf  foU  Tiotinw  to  that  bloody 
■upmtltion. 

Vladimir  got  rid  of  bia  Scandinavian  alike  by  perauading  them  to 
pan  into  the  aervioe  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  amalgamatioD  between  the  Varingiana  and  the  Slavoniana.  He 
gare  continual  ontertainmenta  to  hie  subjeota^  and  the  memory  of  the 
qilendonrof  hia  eoartla  atill  alive  tn  Hib  popular  acmga  of  Bnwa. 

The  Ghnmidea,  which  ext<d  Yladimlr'a  wiadom  and  valour,  Monae 
him  of  great  laxity  of  morals.  Beaidea  Bogaedit  be  had  married  the 
widow  of  hta  brother  Yaropolk,  a  beautiral  Greek  nun,  who  was  & 
captive  of  their  father,  and  tluee  other  wiveai  *  He  bad  a  great 
number  of  concuUnes  who  lived  in  different  places-;  as,  for  inatanoe, 
nt  Vishgorod  800,  at  Belgorod  tha  same  number,  at  Bereitov  SOO,  and 
no  woman  in  tha  oonntiy  waa  aeenre  from  him.  If  audi  were  really 
ihe  ease  tha  Chronidea  have  reascm  to  sqr  he  waa  fond  of  wonen, 
like  Solomon. 

Kiev  had  already  for  more  Uian  a  centnry  frequent  Interooarse  with 
Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  gnndmodier  Olga  wbs  baptised  tn 
965.  Her  example,  though  it  had  not  been  followed  by  her  son,  found 
many  imitators  among  bis  subjects^  and  the  trade  which  waa  carried 
on  betwem  theae  two  dtiei  had  undoabtadly  attraeted  many  Gneks 
to  EioT.  It  was  alio  oatund  that  miadonariei  of  the  Western  dioroh 
ahould  be  attoaotad  by  the  renown  of  Vladimir  from  Poland  and 
Germany.  The  Bulgaiiana,  a  Mohammedan  natiout  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  in  tiia  preaent  govomment  of  Kanui,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  commercial  apirit,  had,  after  a  short  war,  concluded  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peaoe  wiUi  Vladimir;  and  tite  powerful  nation  of 
the  Khasara,  vrtiion  oooupird  tha  conntiy  between  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seal  awthwarda  to  tiie  Oaneamii,  and  bordering  on  Vladlmir'B 
empire,  eontaioad  many  Jews;  even  the  kioga  had  fbr  aome  time 
followed  the  Jewish  religion,  although  at  the  time  ttf  Vladimir  they 
were  ChrkUaDi.  Thia  will  explain  the  droumBtanca  that  all  theae 
religiooB  profeeuona  tried  to  ooDvert  Vladimir  to  their  reapeotiTe 
oreadiL  It  is  aaid  that  the  polygamy  permitted  by  the  Khoran  and 
1^  aenmal  paradlaa  promlaaa  to  its  diBclplea  had  greatly  plenaed  him, 
bat  that  he  would  not  ooosent  to  give  up  wine.  The  religion  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  exiles  from  their  own  country,  oonid  not  produce  a 
favourable  impreadon  upon  a  warlike  prince.  The  Greek  church, 
which  already  numbered  many  converts  in  Buaaia,  hod  n  great  advan- 
tage over  that  of  Borne,  whose  miaaionariea  were  strangers  in  that 
country,  and  Vladimir  anawered  their  exhortations  by  saying  "Our 
anoeitOTi  hare  not  known  you."  When  Vltdimir  consulted  his  nobles 
on  the  same  snbjeot,  the  answer  wUoh  they  gave  him  waa,  "  If  the 
Greek  religion  was  not  good,  thy  grandmoUier  Olga  would  not  have 
adopted  it" 

Besides  this  ciroumatanoe  Vladimir  had  motives  of  ambition  which 
prompted  him  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Eastern  church.  This  was 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  imperial  house  of  Constantinople! 
whioh  waa  tiien  generally  aonght  by  the  ralem  of  Mm  barbanan 
nations  bordering  on  the  empirSb  In  order  to  inmre  the  sneoeas  of 
fals  object,  he  be^n  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiora  of  the  empire,  and 
having  beaieged  the  important  town  of  Cherson  in  the  present  Crimea, 
he  demanded  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus  the  Second,  and  slater  of  the  then  reigning  Emperors  Con^ 
stantine  and  Besilios,  and  of  TfaeopbaDia,  empress  of  Otho  tha  Second 
of  Germany.  He  promised,  if  his  request  WM  granted,  to  receive 
ba|)tiBm  with  all  ms  subjects,  and  to  become  an  ally  of  the  empire^ 
which  he  threatened  with  war  In  case  of  a  refusal.  His  demand  waa 
granted ;  he  was  baptlrad  with  hia  followers  at  Cherson,  and  married 
the  Greek  ptinoeaa  in  B8S.  Be  immediately  applied  himself  with 
great  seal  to  the  eatsbtishment  of  Chriatianil^  In  hia  dominions ;  all 
the  idols  were  deatroyed  by  his  orders,  and  the  inhabitante  were 
baptised  in  srowds.  Be  built  churchei,  eatabliahed  echoola,  and  his 
exertions  were  greatiy  fb<nUtated  by  the  flireunutanoa  that  there  ms 
already  a  Slavoniui  veraion  of  the  Soriptures  by  Cyrillns  and  Kettto- 
dlus,  as  well  as  litutgieal  works  In  the  same  langua^.  An  ordinance 
on  the  eeolesiaatical  tribunals,  taken  from  tha  Greek  N'omocanon,  waa 
published  by  Vladimir,  and  he  became  so  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  that  be  would  no  longer  punish  with 
death  even  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was  content  to  fine  tiiem.  This 
ill-judged  linuty  produced  great  disorders,  and  the  clergy  themselvea 


wore  obllgad  to  remonstrate  against  It,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to 
restore  public  order  by  capital  puniahmanta.  He  is  stud  to  have 
Mtirely  amended  hia  former  UoMitioDS  manun^  and  his  ofaari^  to 
tho  poor  waa  nnbounded.  He  divided  the  government  of  bis  empire 
among  hia  eleven  sons,  whom  he  had  by  several  wives,  and  his  step* 
BtHiSviatopolk,  with  whom  his  mnrderad  brother'swidow  was  pregnant 
when  he  married  her.  After  hia  oonversi<m  he  had  some  wars  with 
hia  neighbours,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  oonsequences;  and  Us 
reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  promoting  the  civilisation  of  his  aabjecti^ 
tof  which  he  received  ample  meass  from  Co&Btantui^tle>  then  tho 
only  eeafe  of  arts  and  litenture  in  Ohrbtlan  Europe. 

^a  end  of  hia  life  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty 
at  Novgorod.  The  citizens  of  Novgorod  refused  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  sent  by  that  dty  to  Kiev.  Bis  aon  Yarotlav,  who  was  estab* 
llahed  by  him  at  Novgorod,  took  the  p&rt  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least 
he  did  it  apparenUy,  oa  some  suppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army 
in  order  to  eoeroe  hb  refnetory  subjeoli,  bat  he  died  on  his  maxai 
not  far  firem  Kiev,  in  1014.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1011,  ai  it  seemi 
without  isaue.  The  Russian  ohurch  has  placed  him  amongst  hw 
saints,  and  given  him  a  rank  aqoal  to  that  of  the  apostles. 

VLADIHIR  MONO'MACHOS,  grand-duke  of  Kiev,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  life  aod  vrritings 
present  an  Intereeting  picture  of  the  soeiu  state  of  Rusria  during  the 
11th  and  12tii  oentoiieib  He  li  extolled  by  tiie  Chnniolea  aa  a  moat 
vlrtaous  prinoo,  and  oonddered  hy  them  almort  a  saint.  Ha  was 
ondoubtMly  a  man  of  superior  character  and  abilities,  but  by  no 
means  free  from  the  faults  of  his  barbarous  age. 

Vladimir  was  bom  in  1052.  He  waa  the  aon  of  Vaevolod,  the  grand- 
son of  Vladimir  the  Great  The  division  of  the  empire  made  by 
Vladimir's  grandfather  Yaroslav  tha  Great  in  10S4,  produced  inoes* 
aont  wars  among  bis  auocesBors,  who  continued  to  subdivide  ^elr 
heritages  among  their  children.  By  tha  same  arruigemeot  of  Yaroslav 
til*  sovardgnty  over  all  the  other  prioeea  belonged  to  tiie  grand-dukes 
of  Kiev,  who  aneceeeded  to  that  dignity,  not  aoeordlog  to  the  kw  of 
primogeoiture,  bnt  according  to  that  of  seniority,  or  as  being  tha 
oldest  of  all  the  princes  of  Russia.  This  arrangement,  customary  at 
that  time  with  all  the  Slavonian  nationa,  lod  unavoidably  to  quanels 
among  all  those  who  either  had  any  right  lo  or  pMsened  tha  means 
of  ddming  tho  titnme  of  Kiev.  Thu  nnfMunate  state  Bosda  wsi 
rendered  stUl  woiM  by  tiio  appearanoe  of  the  Polovtcee,  or  Cmnanes 
of  the  Byaantines,  n  nomadic  nation,  who  arrived  from  tiie  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  encamped  in  the  eouatry  extending  northward  from 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  Azoff,  about  the  middle  of  tho 
llth  century.  These  nomadic  people  made  oontinual  inroads  into 
the  territoriea  of  the  Rusdan  princes,  but  were  also  frequentiy 
employed  by  them  as  anxiUariss  fn  thdr  internal  and  foreign  wanii 
Vladimir  made  his  first  campaign  under  his  relative  Boleelav  II.,  or 
the  DaunUeaa,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he  joined  with  on  auxiliary  force 
in  a  war  against  Bohemia  in  1076.  He  afterwards  took  on  active  piart 
in  the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Bussian  princes,  and  received  from 
his  &ther,  who  Moame  erand-duke  of  Kiev  in  1078,  the  principality  of 
Chsmigof^  which  was  the  lawful  heritage  of  hia  cousin  Gleg,  baring 
on  n  farmer  ocoadtm  obtained,  in  an  equally  illegal  manner,  that  m 
Smolensk,  which  was  given  him  by  the  father  of  the  same  Oleg  whom 
he  now  spdled.  This  circumstance  created  a  deadly  hatred  between 
the  two  cousins,  established  an  hereditary  feud  between  their  descend- 
ants, and  entailed  far  a  long  time  great  disasters  on  the  country. 
Having  taken  during  these  wars  the  town  of  Mins^  ha  did  not  spare 
"  either  man  or  beaat ;  *  and  when  bia  couda  Oleg  wai  msrddng  with 
the  Polovtcee  to  recover  his  principality,  Vladimir  bribed  thota  W- 
barians,  who  carried  b&ck  the  prince  whom  they  came  to  assist  as  a 
captive,  and  murdered  his  brother.  He  alao  compelled  the  legitimate 
prince  of  NovKOrod  to  cade  It  to  his  son,  and  to  content  himself  with 
a  small  principality.  Thia  proves  that  be  waa  no  more  scrupulous 
than  his  contemporaries  in  the  means  of  attabiing  hia  objects. 

Vaevolod  died  in  109S,  but  Vladimir,  who  waa  the  mal  lovndgs 
dnring  the  reign  of  his  father,  did  not  venture  to  Iveak  tha  law  of 
seniority,  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of  Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatopolk, 
prince  of  Turov,  the  eldest  of  tha  family.  Sviatopolk  confirmed 
the  poseasrions  usurped  tv  Vladimir  during  his  faUier's  life;  but 
both  these  princes  being  defeated  by  the  Polovtxee,  Oleg,  who  dnce 
his  expuldon  had  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Greece,  retomed  to  the 
Gonntry,  and  cMapelled  Vladimir  to  restore  ChemigofF  and  Smolensk 
to  him  and  hi*  brother.  Tho  differences  among  the  princes  were 
aetUed  by  a  congress  held  at  Lubech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  occanons 
Vladimir  displayed,  in  the  proeecation  of  hia  interests,  great  diplomatie 
talents.  He  also  defeated,  with  the  assistaaoe  of  other  princes,  the 
terrible  Polovtzee  on  several  occaaiona,  by  which  he  securecl  for  some 
time  the  country  from  their  devastations,  and  justly  acquired  great 
popnlarity.  In  1112  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Sviatopolk,  gnmd- 
duke  of  Kiev,  bdng  already  uxty  yean  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
years  till  1128,  and  he  proved  himself  during  this  time  a  really  great 
prince.  Internal  peace  was  maintained  by  his  authority,  and  fordgn 
enemies  were  repelled  vnth  uninterrupted  suooess.  New  towns  were 
built,  old  ones  improved,  and  the  country  enjoyed  general  peace  and 
prosperity.   He  died  at  Kiev  May  19, 1126.  ^ 

Hia  ehanoter,  Ua  vising  and  ma  prindi^ss andinli 
tament.  or  his  hut  Initractiou  to  hV^Ottaeeij^n 
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jnngfat  Into  the  mannany  tba  rtato  ot  oiriUMticHi,  and  the  fmailing 
(^>ini<mB  of  that  period. 

After  haviag  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  God,  dUeSy  ia  words  taken 
from  the  FBalmisV  he  Bays>  "  0  my  chiidrea  1  lore  Qod  I  1ot«  also 
mankind !  It  is  neither  fast,  nor  seoluaion,  nor  monnstio  life  which 
may  save  you,  but  good  works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor  ;  feed  them, 
and  think  that  all  goods  belong  to  Qod,  and  are  entriuted  to  yon 
only  for  »  tinm  Do  not  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  tUs  ii  contrary  to  tiie  Christian  religion.  B«  b&en  to  the 
orphans ;  judge  yourselTos  the  widows,  and  do  not  permit  the  stronger 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  Do  not  take  the  Ufa  either  of  the  innocent 
or  of  the  guilty;  the  life  and  the  soul  of  a  Christian  are  sacred." 
He  then  recommends  them  to  ke^  their  oaths,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  and  every  kind  of  profli^y,  and  omtiaoee — "  In  your 
houEehold  look  younelvea  to  ererything,  without  relying  m  your 
stewards  and  servants,  and  the  guests  wm  not  find  firalfc  either  with 
your  house  or  with  your  dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  active  and  be 
an  example  to  your  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  tiiqe  to  think  of  ban- 
quets and  enjoyment.  Repose  after  having  established  the  nightly 
watch.  Men  may  suddenly  perish,  therefore  do  not  lay  aside  the 
armour  where  danger  may  happen,  and  mount  your  horses  early. 
Above  all,  respect  a  stnnger,  be  he  a  great  or  a  common  man,  a  mer- 
ctuuit  or  an  ambassador ;  and  if  yon  cannot  g^ve  blm  present^  satisfy 
him  with  meat  and  drink,  because  itnngen  spntA  in  foreign  countries 
good  and  bad  report  of  us.  Salute  evecy  one  whom  you  meet.  Love 
your  wives,  but  give  them  no  power  over  yourselves.  Remember 
every  good  thing  which  you  have  leamty  and  learn  what  you  do  not 
know.  Hy  father,  having  never  been  abroad,  spoke  five  languages,  for 
which  we  are  praised  by  foreigners."  This  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  and 
which  perhaps  was  not  common  at  that  time  in  Western  Europe.  The 
languages  alluded  to  were  probably  the  Qredi — as  the  higher  clergy, 
who  bad  the  education  of  the  princes,  were  generally  of  that  nation — 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  the  Hungarian, 
and  that  of  the  Polovtsae,  with  whom  the  Ruasiaua  were  in  daily 
intercoturse.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  Latin,  which  was  cultivated 
by  the  learned  Greeks,  was  one  of  the  languages  alluded  to.  "Avoid 
idleness,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  vices.  On  a  joum^  on  horseback, 
when  you  have  no  occupation,  instead  of  indulgmg  in  idle  tiioughte, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  the  shortest  and  tiie  best  of  them — ^'Kyrie 
deyson.*  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly  prostration;  and 
when  you  do  not  feel  well,  do  it  three  times.  Rise  before  the  sun, 
and  go  early  to  church.  So  have  done  my  father  and  all  the  good 
men.  After  whidi  they  held  a  council  with  their  officers,  or 
judged  the  people,  or  went  to  hunt ;  and  at  midday  they  slept, 
tMoauae  Qod  baa  asaigned  the  nuddn  hour  for  repose,  not  only  to 
man,  but  also  to  yii"*'"  and  birds."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  habit 
is  still  Drevalmt  among  the  common  people  in  Russia.  "  Your  father 
lived  also  in  that  manner.  I  have  done  myself  all  that  I  could  have 
ordered  a  setvaot  to  do  :  in  himting  and  in  war,  at  day  and  at  night, 
during  the  beat  ot  anmmer,  and  the  oold  of  winter,  I  have  not  known 
any  repose.  I  have  never  relied  on  magistrates  and  offloen.  I  never 
allowed  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  be  oppressed  by  the  atrong.  I 
anperintended  myseir  the  eburcb,  the  Divine  service,  the  booiraold, 
the  stables,  the  bunt^  the  hawks,  and  the  &loona."  Having  ennmemted 
his  various  feats  of  arms,  he  says,  **  I  have  undertaken  eighty-three 
expeditions,  withoat  mentioning  many  imugnifleant  ones.  1  have  con- 
cluded with  the  Polovtwe  nineteen  tieatias.  I  took  prisoners  more 
than  a  hundred  of  tboir  beat  chieftains^  whom  I  releoaed  afterwards, 
and  I  punished  and  drowned  in  rivers  more  than  200  of  them.  Who 
travelled  more  rapidly  than  I  did  t  On  leaving  Chemigoff  In  the 
morning,  I  arrived  at  Kiev,  where  my  father  was,  before  vespen  (a 
distance  of  100  English  miles).  Btfine  fond  of  sport*,  we  often 
hunted  wild  animals  with  your  graodflather.  Amidst  thick  forests  I 
have  bound  wittk  my  own  hands  ssveral  vild  horass  at  onofc  I  was 
tiriee  tosicd  on  the  honu  ctf  a  bufilo;  a  dear  struck  me  with  bis 
boms,  and  an  elk  trampled  me  under  bis  feet;  a  wild  boar  tore  the 
sword  from  my  side ;  a  bear  bit  through  my  saddle,  and  a  wild  animal 
attacked  and  overthrew  the  horse  which  I  rode^  How  many  times 
have  I  fallen  from  my  horse  I  I  twioe  broke  my  head,  and  many 
times  injured  my  arms  and  legs,  spsiiug  not  my  life  during  my  youth. 
But  the  Lord  hoc  watdied  over  me.  And  joot  my  diildisn,  do  not 
fasr  death,  nor  combat,  nor  wUd  animslB;  but  act  as  men  on  every 
occasion  which  may  oome  from  Qod.  When  Providence  has  decreed  a 
man's  death,  neither  hia  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may 
save  him."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  obeervaticok  of  the  roles  at 
prudence  and  external  pie^  laid  down  in  these  instructioQa  grest^ 
contributed  to  the  MtabUahmeot  of  his  rmotation. 

Tladimlr  wsi  sonuunad  Honomachos  by  Us  motbsiv  ft^Uoghter  of 
the  Bmpwor  Constantine  IZ.,  Monomachoa.  Els  first  wif^  was  Qyda, 
daughter  of  Hwt^  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England,  who  had  found, 
after  the  death  of  her  &tber,  a  refuge  at  the  eoort  of  Swen  IL,  king  of 
Denmark.  Harriagea  between  the  Rassian  princes  and  those  of 
Western  Europe,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,  were  very  common 
during  that  pmod.  Thus  Tladimlr's  annts  were  married  to  Henri  L 
of  Fiance,  and  to  Harold  ^rdrad^  king  cf  Nonraiy,  who  perished  in 
1060.  at  the  battle  of  SUmfindBridgei  The  celebnttad  Danish  king 
Waldemar  L  was  ths  son  of  one  of  his  grand-daughters,  and  probably 
ceeslTed  Us  Slaronlan  name  in  honour  of  his  snceitor.  Ailsr  w 


deaOi  of  Oyda  he  ms  twice  mairibd,  but  the  Cbronidei  do  not 
menUoD  the  names  of  Us  wives. 

The  crown  used  at  the  ooronation  of  the  monsrcha  of  Russia  is 
colled  the  golden  cap  of  Uonomaobos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  to  Vladimir,  with  the  sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on 
the  same  occasion,  by  the  Qreek  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenos,  as 
having  belonged  to  bis  grandfather  Constantine  Ibmomaehos.  Theee 
objeeta  are  imdonbtedly  of  Bysantine  wotkmanship,  but  tlie  history  of 
their  origin  Is  emuidsnd  bf  many  as  a  modern  invention  made  during 
the  ISth  century,  when  Itaa  IIL,  of  Moaoow,  bs'viiic  murisd  the  Qreek 
princess  Sophia  Palaeotogos,  assamed  the  prstansloni  of  •  suoeessor  to 
the  emperors  of  the  East, 

VOET,  GISBERT,  the  father,  and  Paul  and  Daniel,  the  sons,  and 
John,  the  grandson,  were  distinguished  members  of  the  University  of 
Utreeht,  in  the  17th  century. 

GuBSBT  YoKT  was  bom  at  Heusde  on  the  3rd  of  March  1593 ;  he 
studied  at  Leyden,  with  the  character  of  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise;  and  baviDg  taken  orders,  discharged  the  functione  of  miniater 
in  bis  native  town  till  168i.  In  that  year  be  was  appointed  pntfessor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  laoguagee  in  the  aeminaiy  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  converted  into  a  nnivenlty  two  years  later.  Voet  beoame  the 
sealons  advocate  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  nor 
did  his  ooQtooveraial  predilections  confine  themselves  to  this  narrow 
field.  He  attacked  vehemwitiy  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  whom  he 
designated  alternately  an  atheist  sod  a  Jesuit,  and  whom  be  even  went 
the  length  of  aocusing  before  the  civil  magistrate.  Hia  oontrorenies 
with  CoooeiuB,  professor  at  Leyden.  divided  the  Dutch  theologicians 
into  Voetians  and  Cooceians.  In  diort  no  polemical  adversary  came 
amiss  to  him ;  Roman  Catiiolicv  philosopher,  Ar minion— he  was  ready 
to  break  a  lanoe  with  any  man  who  did  not  subecribe  to  the  Galvinistio 
creed.  Ha  had  on  his  arms  at  cmce  Desmareta,  Wobragen,  BegioiL 
SchoocUns,  Dumoulin,  Oeaterga,  &o.  The  incessant  exdtentent  of 
eontroversy  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him,  for  he  lived  to  tho 
advanced  ago  of  eij^^-aeven,  dying  in  1680,  outliving  by  several  years 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  A  full  lirt  of  his  nume- 
rous publieationa,  chiefly  works  of  polemical  theology,  is  given  by 
Gas  par  Burman,  in  hia  *  Tnyectum  Eruditum : '  the  principal  are^ 
'  Seleota  DispotatlMiea  Tbedogia«^*  Utreoht  and  Amstardsra,  6  vd^ 
4to,  1048-09;  and  'FoUtioa  EeoMssttea,'  Amsterdam,  4  vols.  4te^ 
1663-76. 

Padl  Yon  vrss  bom  at  Heusde  on  the  7th  of  June  1619.  He 
taught,  at  different  times,  logic,  metaphyaice,  Greek,  and  luvii  law  in 
the  University  of  Utrecbk  He  pnbli^ed  in  1654  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospek :  and  in  1656-57,  'Theologia  Natoralis  reformato.'  Of  hia 
Juridical  works  tho  most  viluable,  at  least  that  which  has  carried  with 
it  the  greatest  authority,  is  the  treatise  *  De  Statotia  eorumqne  Con* 
cursn.'  Bis  other  legal  publications  are — 'De  Duellis  Ucttis  ot 
Illioitis,'  Utoeoht,  1646;  <  De  Usu  Juris  avilia  et  Canonioi  m  Balgio 
Unito,'  Utrecht;  1657,  '  Disquisitio  Juridioa  de  Hobilibos  et  Immobili- 
bos,' Utrecht,  1666,  *  Commentarius  ad  Inatitutiones  Juris,' Qoroum, 
1668.  It  ia  in  part  owingto  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  rendering  hia 
works  the  text-boi^  of  the  young  Scotch  lawyen,  tite  etrntemponries 
of  Stur  and  Ibokensie,  that  we  find  them  BO  ftoquently  quoted  by  the 
ablest  Scotch  lawyers  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  ^ul  Tost  published,  in  Dutch,  a  history  of  the  funily  of 
Brederode^  which  has  been  translated  into  French ;  some  controverrial 
pamphlets  defendtns  his  father;  and  notea  on  Huaaen^  CaHimaehul^ 
and  Herodian.   He  died  on  the  let  of  August  1677. 

Dakibl  Yokt,  son  of  Qisbert,  and  brother  of  Paul,  waa  bom  at 
Heiude  on  the  Slot  of  December.  1629,  and  died  at  Utrecht  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1660.  He  was  professor  of  philoeophy  at  Utrecht.  Ha 
published  several  text  booka  :  his  '  UeletemeU  Philosopbica,'  and  his 
'  Pbyaiologiaa,  aive  de  Ferum  Nature  Libri  vi.,'  appeared  at  Amster- 
damthe  year  after  bis  death,  uid  were  lepuhUshod,  with  Botes  by 
Yries,  in  1668. 

JoHR  YoKT,  the  son  of  Paul,  waa  born  at  Utrecht  on  the  Srd  of 
October,  1647.  He  waa  professor  of  law  at  Herbom,  afterwards  at 
Utreoht^  and  ultimately  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
September  1714.  Hia  most  esteemed  work  is  bis  '  Commentarius  in 
Fsadeotas,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1698,  in  2  folio  volumes.  lo  1670 
hepuldlaheaatract'DeJureMilitarii'  in  1678another,*DeKunilia 
eroiacunda ;'  and  in  1688,  at  Leyden,  a  'Compendium  Juris.*  He  too, 
as  well  as  his  &ther,  took  the  field  in  defence  of  Qisbert,  the  founder 
of  the  family. 

JoHH  Edbxbiub  Ycst,  inspector  of  the  oetroia  at  the  Hague,  and  a 
Dutch  phnidan,  bom  about  1705.  He  is  mentioned  with  praise  as 
a  poet  m  Vriea'a  bi^ory  of  Dutch  poetry.  His  poems  are  lyrical  in 
their  form,  and  rather  mysUoal  In  their  eontenta  It  does  not  appear 
that  be  belonged  to  the  same  fiunily  as  the  tbeolt^isn,  the  juibt^  and 
the  philoaopher.    He  died  September  28, 1778. 

YOGEL  DB.  EDWARD.  The  notice  of  Otbbwbq,  Db.  Adou, 
contains  also  notices  of  Hr.  RiohardBcn,  Dr.  Berth,  and  Dr.  Yogel, 
who  were  all  employed  in  the  same  expedition  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Central  AMca.  We  are  now  enabled  to  etate  a  few 
facta  by  way  of  addition  and  oorrection  to  the  information  there  ^ven. 
Dr.  Berth  was  boin  Hay  19,1821,atHambui«,wherebewaaednoated. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  the  univenity  of  Be^nT  Pipoa 
bis  retam,  has  pnblisfaod  * Ttai^m^mp^^^lUSX^^iiJSnt 


eompriBing  th«  earlier  portion  of  his  explorations,  irluch  m  to  ba 
followed  by  two  otbar  Tolamea,  oompleting  the  work,  and  inoludiog 
the  account  of  hia  long  reaidenoe  in  Timbuctoo.  The  notei  from  which 
these  interesting  and  Taloable  volumes  have  been  composed  were 
written  down  daily,  often  under  great  difficulties,  privations,  and 
daogers,  and  were  afterwards  copied  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oo- 
otirred.  Dr.  Edward  Vogel  was  bom  March  7, 1829,  at  Leipzig,  where 
bis  fatboTt  Dr.  Carl  Yogel,  was  mastor  of  one  of  the  principal  schools. 
He  was  educated  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  studied  aBtronomy  at 
Bwlia  under  Professor  Euoke.  He  resided  in  London  about  two  years 
at  Mr.  Bishop's  Obearvatory,  Itogent's  Park.  In  the  early  part  of  18S7 
a  despatoh  mceiTed  by  the  Kitish  gOTemmait  eoclotea  a  oopy  of  a 
latter  from  Corporal  Uagoire  to  the  British  oonsul  at  Tripoli  dated 
Kvkt,  November,  1856,  announoing  the  reported  aasaastnation  of 
.Dr.  Vogd  in  the  kingdom  of  WadaL  Corporal  Magnire  was  one  of  the 
two  volunteers  from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Yogel  to  Central  Afrioa,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  was 
coming  home  with  the  observations  and  instrumenta.  A  paragraph 
in  *  The  Hme**  newspaper,  of  the  date  of  August  31, 1867,  itatea  that 
"  the  offldal  confirmation  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Togel,  at  Wara,  the 
capital  of  Wadai,hssjuatbeenreceiTed.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  Sultan.  Ocq>oral  Magnire  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Toaricks 
some  Ax  miles  to  the  norUi  of  Kuka."  Tfaua  has  tenninated,  if  these 
account*  prove  to  be  authentio,  the  last  expedition  from  the  shores  of 
the  Heditwraaeaa  to  Central  Africa,  and  of  those  who  composed  it^ 
jromic  ud  healthy  BUBf  Dr  Berth  alone  remains  div«^ 

TOuEU  THBODOItt  a  botanist  of  great  promise,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  to  tiie  Niger,  la  the  year  1841.  Be  earl^  devoted 
himself  to  the  stady  of  boteny,  and  was  a  student  at  the  Umversity  of 
Berlin,  where  be  took  hia  dqpree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his 
earUeit  oontribntions  to  botanical  sdeoos  was  a  paper  published,  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  Sohleiden,  on  the  development  of  albumen  in  legu- 
mlnooi  plants.  This  pap«r  bean  the  high  character  of  all  the  later 
Uboan  of  Dr.  SohWden,  and  at  the  eame  time  affbrds  evidence  that 
Togel  belonged  to  that  school  of  phyeblt^cal  botanists  who,  from 
tiiw  minute  knowledge  <d  abrnotur^  are  doing  so  much  at  the  present 
day  for  the  advanoament  of  aoiantifio  botany.  In  a  subsequent  paper, 
entitled  a  'Monograph  of  the  Genns  Cassia,'  Vogel  displayed  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  stmotare,  as  well  as  hia  powers  of  analysis,  in 
wnaT^ling  the  intifcade*  of  ilut  difficult  genoa  of  plants.  In  1840, 
when  it  WH  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain 
Washlngtou  vintod  Qermany  for  the  sake  of  gaining  cooperation,  and 
Togel  was  there  reoommended  to  him  as  a  botaniit  likely  to  be  of 
great  sendee  in  the  expedition.  Yogel,  who  was  then  at  Bonn,  in  the 
university  Ot  wUch  place  he  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  botany, 
no  soonsr  had  the  ofibr  made  him  than  he  anzlooaly  embraced  it  as 
afEbrding  him  an  opportunity  of  punning  hia  fkvonnte  Mdanca  in  an 
unexplored  refion.  After  having  visited  England,  where  Us  know- 
ledge botany  ezdted  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  the 
warmest  interest  for  hia  proaperous  return,  he  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition for  Africa,  in  July  1841.  The  dieastroos  events  of  that  ill-fated 
expedition  are  well  known.  Yogel  was  an  early  suffbrer  from  the 
fever  which  carried  off  the  mq'ority  of  those  who  sailed,  and  although 
he  reccTered  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to  reach  Fernando  Po,  he  sunk  tlim« 
fnm  the  efllBeta  <^  dyaentecr  about  six  months  after  the  time  he  liad 
Bidled  from  this  country.  He  made  the  beat  use  of  the  littie  time 
Uiat  he  had  health  to  coUeot  plants,  whilst  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  anxiety  to  arrange  and 
study  them  whilst  in  a  oonvelescent  atate  at  Fernando  Fa  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Captain  Bird  AUen,  another  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  Ot  this  expedition, 

TOISBNON.  CLAUDE  HENRI  FDSB'E  DE,  was  bom  at  ibe 
Ch&teau  de  Toisenon,  near  Helun,  on  the  8th  of  January  1708.  Ea 
wae  a  younger  son,  and  hia  delicate  oonstitation  renderii^  him  unfit 
for  a  military  career,  hia  parants  made  him  enter  the  ohurcb. 

The  future  priest  made  his  liters  i€btt  by  addressing  in  his 
eleventh  year  a  poetical  epistle  to  Yoltaire,  who  complimented  the 
author  in  return.  A  dramMO  piece  in  one  aet^  '  L'Henreuse  Ressam- 
Uane%'  whidi  be  iwoduoed  in  Us  twentieth  year,  meeting  with  a  &vour- 
able  reception,  encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  Three  pieoea, 
*L'ficoledu  Monde,'  '  L'Ombre  de  Moliire,'  and  'R^tour  de  I'Ombre 
de  Moliire,'  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  him  with  varying  suoceas. 
About  this  time  he  was  involved  in  a  dud  with  an  officer  whom  he 
had  offended  by  some  joke.  Hitherto  Yoiaenon  had  refosed  to  comply 
Hitii  the  iri^  of  liis  family  that  he  should  take  ordera :  the  convietum 
that  he  was  in  taolt  in  this  quarrel,  and  had  wounded  his  iimocent 
antagonist,  pressed  so  [heavily  on  his  mind,  that  he  entered  a 
seminary.  He  was  barely  orMined,  when  hia  relative  K.  Henriot, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  faim  grand-vicar.  On  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  in  1741,  the  see  was  ofiierad  to  Yoisenon,  who  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  who  was  unable  to  control  bims^  was  unfit  to 
manage  a  bishopric  Cardinal  Fleury,  ^eaaed  iritli  this  dislntarasted- 
nas^  bestowed  upon  him  the  abb^  «  Jard,  in  which  restdenee  was 
not  required.  Yoisenon,  thus  made  poaaessor  of  a  competency,  gave 
himself  up  for  the  rest  of  hia  life  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 

Yoltaire  introduced  him  to  the  Marquise  do  Chastelet  The  wits 
who  frequented  the  faooeea  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus  and  tlie  aotreas 
Quinanlt  Dufresne  recuvod  him  with  open  acme.   The  Duo  de  la 
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Yalli^re  eagerly  sought  his  company.  Hia  former  success  in  wrHang 
for  the  stage  led  his  friends  to  widh  that  he  wonld  resume  his  pen ; 
but  two  years  elapsed  before  the  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle  Quinault 
could  overcome  the  misgivinga  of  the  'ancien  grand-vioaire '  of 
Boulogne.  She  triumphed  at  ungtli,  and  t^e  'Mariagas  assortia,'* 
comedy  in  verae,  in  tbne  aota^  was  produced  at  the  Italiens  in  1744. 

From  1744  to  1756  he  composed  a  number  of  playa^  of  vUdt  'La 
Coquette  fix^'  which  had  a  run  of  twenty-three  auecessiva  nightly 
was  the  best.  He  produced  on  the  stage  or  in  print  operas,  oratorios, 
profane  and  licentious  lyrics,  and  at  least  one  religious  tract.  In  the 
midst  of  liis  diasoluta  life  Yoisenon  was  haunted  inoeaaintly  with 
religious  scruples.  His  naturally  weak  ocnstitotfam  broke  down  at  last 
under  his  libertine  indulgeocea.  Apprehensive  death,  ho  made  a 
general  oonfesaion:  his  oonfesaor  refused  him  abeolnticn:  Voisaion 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  with  aome  difficulty,  after  p^ing  a  titonsuid 
crowns,  and  engaging  to  repeat  his  breviary  every  morning,  he  was 
absolved.  He  kept  his  promise,  but  the  regularity  of  hia  devotion 
contrasted  stranguy  witii  the  equal  n^^dlarity  ot  hia  dissipation. 

In  1702  lie  became  a  candidate  for  ^mtV^  into  the  Aeadtfmie: 
he  was  elected,  and  delivered  h^  inaogutal  address  <m  the  22nd  of 
January  1763.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  that  body  with  punc- 
tuality, and  bis  wit  and  liveliness  made  him  a  favourite.  In  176S  he 
was  depnted  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Academy  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1768  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  1771  he  was  the 
director  who  admitted  IL  Roqoelaure,  bishop  of  Seulii^  and  a  ^w 
days  later  the  prince  of  Beaareau  and  the  historian  Qaillard.  On  dl 
these  ocoaaions  he  wre  free  vent  to  his  pabuUnt  wib  His  &ee  and 
figure,  which  ham  oson  oompared  to  tiiose  of  an  ape,  p<^ted  his 
jeate,  and  these  stdemoitisa  elidtod  peals  of  Isnghter  from  the 
andienoe. 

Notwithstanding  his  effirontery,  the  Abb^  Yoisenon  lived  long  with- 
out enemieib  He  was  pexfectly  good-natured,  and  appean  to  have 
acted  among  bis  irritaUe  assodates  the  part  of  a  reconcilercenenL 
He  lost  himself  however  after  the  fall  of  the  Duo  de  Choisenl,  who 
had  patronised  Iiim,  by  hia  servile  fiatt«7  of  Madame  du  Barry  and  his 
ungrateful  saroasma  against  hia  former  bene&otor.  Yoisenon's  friends 
fell  off  from  him  in  diaguat.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  refrised  to  receive, 
and  tiie  Prince  of  Conti  turned  hia  back  upon  him.  He  was  insulted 
at  the  meetiogs  of  the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  his  paternal 
chiteau,  where  he  died  on  the  32nd  of  November  1776. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fdgitive  poetry,  Yoisenon  published 
a  number  of  tales,  '  Anecdotes  LittCr^res,'  and  '  Fragmens  Hiato- 
riques.'  Madame  de  Turpin,  whom  he  was  aoonatomed  to  call  his 
secretary,  was  his  literary  executor.  She  publistwd  the  complete 
works  of  Yoisenon,  preficed  by  an  eulogistic  biography,  in  five  Svo 
volumes.'  Laharpe,  who  eaid  that  these  volumee  reminded  him  of  a 
butterfly  crashed  in  a  f(4ic^  published  a  selection,  in  one  small  voIunM^ 
in  16mo.  There  is  both  point  and  elepmce  in  the  wit  of  Y<nsen«i, 
though  his  mind  was  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  a  work  of  any 
extent.  NotwiULstandlng  his  libertinism,  be  was  uoostentatioualy 
benevolent,  and  on  some  occasions  self-dei^ing.  His  di«graeeful 
condact  towards  the  Due  de  Ghoiasal  may  ba  oluxitablj  ascribed  to 
dotage. 

YOITURE,  YINCENT,  a  I^oh  writer  bk  ptoae  and  vene^fonneriy 
of  great  reputaticm,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  wbne  be  was  bom  in 
16&8,  His  father  was  a  wine-merchant,  but,  besides  being  a  lover  of 
good  cheer,  was  an  attendant  upon  the  court,  and  well  known  to  all  the 
principal  people  there.  Yoiture  himself  was  educated  at  Paris  :  two 
poems  by  liim,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on  the  sasaasination 
of  Henry  lY.,  were  published  in  a  oolleotion  of  pieces  by  members 
of  the  College  of  Calvi,  in  1612 ;  tlw  same  year  i^>peared  his  'Hymnus 
Yirginis,  aeu  Astrese ;''  and  it  was  at  the  Cotli^  da  Boncour  Uiat  ha 
made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  d'Avaux,  who  afterwards,  when  be 
became  superintendent  of  the  finances,  gave  hie  friend  the  valuable 
place  of  <me  of  hia  first  clerka,  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  sinoonre, 
the  better  to  suit  Yoiture'a  tastes  and  habits.  It  is  said  to  have  bera 
at  the  celebrated  hotel  of  Madame  do  Uambonillet,  where  he  was 
Introduced  by  M.  de  Cbaudebonne,  that  his  wit  and  talent  wwo  first 
appreciated :  Mademoiselle  de  Bunbonillet  is  the  Ibdsme  de  Uw^ 
tausier  who  is  bo  fre>i]uentiy  celebrated  in  hia  letten  and  vereee. 
He  Boon  became  a  distinguished  figure  at  court;  and  he  spent  the  reat 
of  his  life  in  the  society  of  the  great,  ocoaaionally  visiting  foreign 
countries  <m  soma  oonrt  mlasicn.  He  ^ipeara  to  have  been  in  Eog- 
land  in  1638 ;  one  of  bis  pobliahed  lettera  in  that  year  is  dated  from 
Dover.  Before  this  iie  had  been  in  Spain,  where  he  was  reeeivad  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  ha  delighted  the  Uteraiy  and  faahionabla 
circles  of  Madrid  by  penning  verses  in  their  own  langnage,  <^  such 
purity  and  apparent  facili^  of  styles  that  they  were  at  first  uDirenally 
asoibed  to  Lope  da  Y^a,  From  Spain  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  to 
satisfy  hia  curiosity  by  a  view  of  that  coast,  He  is  stated  to  luve 
paid  two  visits  to  B(»ne;  and  In  1688  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
Bast  to  Florence  to  announce  to  the  graod^dake  the  Uitii  of  the 
duipibin,  afterwards  Lonia  XIY.  Amoog  the  plaees  ha  eiO<9ed  aft 
court  were  those  of  maltre  d'hdtel  to  the  lung,  and  introdnotnir  dee 
ambassadeurs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Fkenofa  Academy  in  1684,  and  of  that  of  tiie  Umoristi  at  Rome  in 
1688.   He  died  May  36, 1648. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  pieces  already  meiititw^  uat 
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•oms  Btaazu  RddreaBwlto  Omatonof  Orlesna  in  1614,  Volttne  printed 
nothiog  ia  his  lifBtimc;  but  hn  Fnoch  writiDg*  mrs  ooUoot«d  §Ret 
his  dMth,  and  pabUdwd  «fc  PmIi  in  a  qtuzto  rolome  in  1860, 1^  fail 
nepbvir  liL  ittonne  Martin  de  HndMBM ;  and  they  haw  ainea  been 
often  laprinttd.  Thej  eonaiit  of  Itttan,  poems,  and  a  portion  of  a 

KM  MBianM  entitled  'L'Hirtoire  d'Addalb  et  de  Z61ide^'  His 
tin  Tenee  were  ftrat  added  in  an  edition  of  hla  worka  pabliahsd  at 
Fari^  in  2  toIs.  12mo,  in  1729.  He  ii  alao  aaid  to  bare  written  eaailT 
and  owiwtly  in  the  Italian  language  aa  well  aa  in  Flreneh  and  Bpaniah. 
la  hia  own  d^,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  y<^ton  ««■  noiniiaUy 
regarded  aa  tho  nodd  of  graee  and  rpirit  in  wrttiog ;  the  inolinatioa 
of  more  recent  oritieiam  hat  generaUr  been  to  deprsuata  him,  per* 
bapa  nndttly.  Toltaire  remarka  ('  SiMiv  de  Lonia  XlY.')  that  he  waa 
the  flrat  example  in  Franoe  of  what  la  called  a  bel-eapnt ;  but  that 
hia  writings  have  scarce^  any  other  merit  He  admlta  however  that 
that  sort  of  merit  waa  then  extremal  rare ;  and  he  adds  that  some 
of  Tottore'a  rmm  are  very  fins^  thoogh  thooe  deeerring  to  be  ao 
styled  are  but  few.  The  Abb4  de  Gastres  C  Strides  Utt^rairee') 
allow*  that  some  of  hia  letters  may  stiU  be  read  with  pleasnra,  bat 
not  the  whole  cootiDuonaly.  He  oomplains  that  the  wit  is  too  am- 
tdtioiu  and  muiifeeUy  elaborate,  aa  well  aa  larished  with  gnoh  pro- 
digality u  to  daaale  and  fatigue  more  than  to  pleaae.  The  writer's 
eonatant  afleotation,  the  Abbtf  oooodTei^  ia  audi  aa  to  deprive  him  of 
all  the  dwnn  of  ntton  and  varied.  On  tlie  othar  liud  oar  own 
Pope,  hs  k  tidihed  raoomiom  on  Ymtarc^  sent  along  with  •  oopy  of 
Ida  ^kqAb  to  Ui  friend  Miss  Bloont,  baa  said— 

"  Bli  mr  art  may  1uh>7  nstim  mm  i 
Trifles  tlMuelrea  ara  els(BBt  ia  him." 

Da  GaatiM  admlta  nevertlMlesa  that  Voiture  doea  not  merit  all  tho 
oonk«npb  wUdi  ii  had  flomelobeoaatomaiy  toexprcMforhlm;  and 
thiA  fisw  writan  ftomish  more  uamplea  of  flnenees  and  ddioaii^  of 
tho^it.  Bottean  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  baa  cele- 
Imrtad  him  aa  the  great  example  of  eleganoe  of  s^le  in  Ibe  preceding 
age.  He  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  refotmers  of  ^^ench 
poetry — «hioh  he  had  the  taste  to  aeek  to  restore  to  the  simple  and 
eordial  s^le  of  Uarot  from  the  pedantoy  and  aflbotation  into  which  It 
ludanbaaqaaoilydegMMmlad;  adding  si  the  aame  time  a  pdlah  and 
compantiva  •xaetnosa  till  then  noaxampled.  He  m«y  in  thia  way  be 
oonridered  aa  the  founder  of  the  style  whidi  waa  afterwards  oarried 
to  perfection  1^  La  Fontaine.  We  had  oartainly  nothing  ao  good  of 
the  same  kind  in  English  poetry  till  Prior  appeared.  In  his  prose. 
Us  wit  is  often  very  brilliant  and  happy,  and  uie  diotlon  ia  probably 
more  flowing  and  regular  than  that  of  any  imoadfaig  Frendi  writer. 
▲  eonolBBton  to  Yiritnre'e  nnflnished  rmnanoe  has  ban  written  1^  the 
^r  dM  Barret:  it  ftrtt appeared  by  itedf  at  Vaifain  1677;  end  It 
may  be  aeen  in  an  edition  of  his  '  Lettres  et  aatres  (Euvrea,*  3  toIs^ 
ISmo,  Amsterdam.  1709.  although  the  'Kographie  UniTertclle '  aaya 
tt  was  first  publiabed  al<»g  with  Vtdtare'a  romance  in  the  Paris  edit^ 
of  1718.  There  are  at  least  two  Bng^idi  translations  of  Toiture'a 
Lettera:  on*  entitled  'Lettera  of  AflUrs,  Lov^  and  Courtship^ 
mteten  t0  ■treial  persons  of  bonoor  and  quality  by  tiie  exqnlaite 
pee  of  H.  do  Voiture;  Englished  hj  J.  D/  (ie.  J.  Dariofl,  aa  eppears 
tnm  the  dedieatioot,  2voIs.8vo,  London,  1867 ;  the  other,  entiUed 
'The  Works  of  Uoniieitr  Voitnre,  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Ur. 
Dennis,  Dr.  Drake,  Hr.  Cromwell,  Ur.  Cheke,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ozell, 
Mr.  Webater;  the  third  edition,  revlaad  sod  oorreoted  throughout 
the  laat  edMon  printed  at  Pwia,  addrested  to  Mist  Bloont  by  Mr. 
Pope,'  a  vdt.  ISiDOk  Loodon*  1786.  Bat  tiiii  ii  one  of  Cnrll's  lyiog 
titie-psM  Mkd  the  book  oostalni  traadfttiona  of  oily  a  very  fbw  ^ 
Toiturvt  poems.  Among  the  transbtlons  however  is  one  attribnted 
to  Pof%p  whloh  eoold  acaroely  have  beat  written  by  any  one  dse 
<' Veraes  oeoaalmed  ^  Mr.  Dai^ls  adding  an  Jko.  at  the  end  of  hia 
name,  in  imitation  of  Voltnrt'a  verses  on  Neof-Germain').  TbSs  trans* 
latlMi  ot  the  letters  dose  not  stem  to  be  to  good  ta  tiiat  by  Davies. 
Some  of  tike  btti  at  VoUare't  poom^  ptMtded  by  ■  abort  Attoh  of 
Ut  Ufa,  with  ssvoral  enrloat  aneedotea  iUnttnaro  of  his  character 
and  habiCe,  may  bo  seen  In  the  6th  volume  (pp.  19S-2S8)  of  tiie  ool- 
leetion  ontitiod  '  Reeued  det  plut  bellet  Pi^  dea  FoStes  I^anoaia,* 
0  tomea,  13mo»  Paris,  176S.  So  lately  aa  In  1808  there  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  12mi^  a  eoUeotion  entitied  '  Lettrea  Cholslea  de 
Vtdtnr^  Balsam  Montnmil,  FeUason,  et  fionraaolt.*  The  letters  are 
pceaaded  by  a  preliminary  dfaoonraa  and  ft  UogvapUoal  aoooont  of  the 
wtitart;  both  anonymous,  bat  known  to  Es^  the  former  by  M. 
Vincent  Campenon,  the  latter  by  M.  Aoger;  and  several  both  of  his 
Letters  and  Poema  are  given  in  a  12mo  volume^  entitied  '  CEavrea 
Cboisiea  de  Uarot,  Malherbe,  Voiture^  «t  Segrais,'  Paris,  1810.  See 
also  the  'Uate  AJphab<tiqae  dea  Autouts,*  prefixed  to  Rhhelet's 
DifltkiUBire:  and  fisUlet, '  JngMneDs  dea  Savans,'  iv.  S48-2K0L 

TOLAllUe^  AUDBBASk  a  Fblish  Fkotertant  aoOior,  who  aoqnlrod 
great  eslabilly  hj  hit  eentrOTsr^y  with  the  Jaaoitt,  and  by  whom  he 
WMattaoked  with  the  noit  Utter  violence.  He  wu  bnn  in  1580, 
In  the  pvoTinoe  of  PoaeBt  but  Hved  oble^  at  Vilna,  where  he  was 
paator  of  the  Baformed  i^areii,  and  where  he  died  in  1810,  at  the  age 
of  aisktar.  Beaidea  hia  ocmtrovcTay  with  the  Jeaidts,  he  wrote  against 
the  8oebilan%  and  had  theological  dispntatiooa  witii  tiio  LntiMtans,  In 
wUohhadlqplamdgrvKitaltiitaiidkaminKbatMlMlfa  hta  oUeoL 
Vbteh  w»  to  brive  ftbottt  *  union  bvlwesn  tho  Angaitn  ndtiie 


Helvetian  confeuions  In  Poland.  Beaidea  a  great  number  of  oontro- 
versial  works  wtdch  be  publiahod,  and  wfaldi  bad  in  tiieir  time  a  great 
run  in  the  eonntiy,  u  well  as  abroad  Yotaans  it  advantimooualy 
known  aa  a  political  writer  by  bit  woik  *  De  Ubertate  Politioft  aea 
Civili,'  Craoow,  1581 

YOLKOV,  PHSDOB  OBIOOBIEVICH,  the  founder  of  th* 
Ruarian  theatre,  and  aou  of  a  menbant  <^  Kostroma,  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 2od  1729.  He  lost  his  father  while  young,  ud  his  mother 
married  again,  bat  her  teoood  hoabandt  P<£iriikin,  a  morehant  at 
Taroslav,  proved  a  kind  ttapHsther  ts  her  eiiildrsn.  He  wu  mora 
partieolsily  attadied  to  Biedor,  bw  eldeik  ton,  and  isni  him  to  tiu 
Zaikonaapassky  Academy  at  Hoaoow  to  learn  mathematioa  and  Qarmai^ 
and  prepare  himself  for  theological  studies :  but  tliere  Yolkor  wai 
thrown  m  l^e  way  of  pursnitB  very  diSlsrent  and  hr  more  flfingiwual 
with  his  disposition.  It  was  the  practice  at  that  seminary  for  the 
aidiolua  to  get  up  dramatie  reoitatitmt  and  perfoRnanoesb  aotfaig  some* 
timea  roH^os  ^eoes  or  myaterieB,  and  eometimee  oMoediet  taken 
from  Mtd^re.  Bxoept  that  lie  displayed  general  (dtvetnea^  we  ara 
not  told  what  progresi  be  made  in  hia  other  learning,  but  in  tiie 
dramatic  art  he  was  no  tooner  a  scholar  than  he  ahowed  himself  to 
be  a  matter,  and  also  made  rapid  proBdenoy  in  painting,  moaia, 
singing  and  otber  aooomplishmenta  of  that  kind.  The  idea  of  fait 
studying  theolon  waa  now  given  up,  while  thkt  of  hla  taking  to  the 
stage  aa  a  proffttdon  did  net  anggest  fiastf  rither  to  him  or  biamandib 
bsouiae  there  waa  flion  no  tndi  profesdon— no  pnUie  stage  in  Roasla. 
He  was  therefore  plaoed  by  his  stepfiither,  in  174^  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant  at  St  Feterslmrg,  with  whom  he  aoon  became  a 
&Tourite,  and  who  took  him  to  aee  the  Italiao  operas  at  the  oonrfc 
theatre.  To  aay  that  Yolkov  waa  delighted  would  but  ocridly  expreas 
the  ruitarous  enthusiasm  with  wliioh  he  was  seised;  was  it  at  all 
abated  when  he  afterwards  aaw  some  of  SomarokoVM  pieeea  peifamied 
nrecHed  by  the  pnpilaofthe'Oadet  Corps.'  Oneof  his  flratobjeeta 
was  to  bewme  acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  to  nuke  himself  master  of  Italian,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough 
insight  into  all  the  businest  of  the  stage,  with  its  roach inery  and 
variona  ^)pnrteDanees.  Not  least  of  all  is  it  to  bis  credit,  that  though 
he  was  tiina  engrossed  by  his  theatrical  pasdon,  he  did  not,  diataMtaftil 
as  toey  were  to  him,  n^lect  his  eoanttng-honae  duties  or  tlw  afldra 
which  his  steplktber  bad  entreated  to  his  management. 

Wliatever  it  might  have  oost  him  at  the  time,  for  tiiia  be  waa  amply 
rewarded  by  the  afBtctionato  reoeption  with  wliich  he  waa  greeted  1^ 
his  worthy  stepfiitiier  Polnsbkln  and  bis  whole  &mQy  on  his  return  to 
Taroslav.  Inatoad  of  being  lectured  fbr  his  theatrioal  passion,  he  waa 
permitted  to  get  up  a  theatrioal  performance  after  Ite  had  sufflcientty 
trained  bis  bntthoa  and  some  of  thdr  aeqnaintaneet  and  a  bam  had 
bean  oonverted  into  a  stage  vrith  'ml  seenaa.'  All  TaroalaT  wat 
invited,  and  all  Taroalav  went  awn  In  tmptures — which  wore  mon 
than  mere  compliments,  for  some  of  the  prbitipsl  inhabitants  Imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  erect  a  permanent  theatrs^  of 
which  YolkoT  wat  appointed  architect,  deoorttor,  scene-painter, 
machinist,  manager,  director  of  tiie  woliettrs,  porveyor  of  noveltk^ 
and  diamatie  writer.  Tbia  waa  the  firat  Ruadan  theatric  tiM  pro- 
genlter  of  tboae  magnifioant  and  ooloaaal  edifleet  of  which  that  country 
can  nowboBst 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  fome  of  tho  T&roskv  theatre  reached  Sk 
Feteraburg,  and  the  Emprees  Elisabeth  wlahedto  witoeesaperformanea 
by  the  Taxoslav  actors  on  her  own  private  stage.  They  acoortUngly 
repaired  to  Petersburg,  snd  played  wore  the  «mpreas  Snmarokov'a 
drama  of 'ffinar  and  Trtivor.'  Their  soeoess  was  complete,  and  the 
whole  oompany  of  youthful  actora  waa  tetaioed,  although  sevecal  of 
them  irere  placed  in  the  *  OKlst  Cozpa»'  in  ordar  to  perf£et  tiidr  edn- 
eatiouf  and  some  were  asnt  abroad  to  study  tiie  annwtio  ait  and 
improve  their  talents. 

In  1758  Vidkov  waa  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hoeoow,  and  eatabHah  a 
theatre  la  that  oapital;  wMch  oommiasion  he  executed  with  so  much 
leal  and  abOl^,  that  within  the  oonrse  of  two  years  the  stsge  waa 
there  pat  apoo  a  ve^  respectable  footing  both  in  point  of  talent  and 
of  aeenlo  repreeentation.  Standing  high  m  the  fiivonr  of  the  empress 
he  enjoyed  that  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  of  her  auooeeaor  Ori^e- 
rine  U.,  who  would  have  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  nobility,  bad 
he  not  deoUned  tiiat  distioation  for  himself,  bwgiug  that  it  m%ht  bo 
transfsrred  to  his  married  brother  Oabriet  But  he  did  not  enjoy 
Oatiierlne't  fitvoar  very  low,  for  at  the  time  of  her  oorouation  at 
Koaoow,  on  whidi  occasion  he  wat  charged  with  the  tuperinteiidiog 
the  arrangements  of  some  part  of  the  publiofottivittoL  he  ought  n 
oold  that  waa  succeeded  by  Inflammatory  fover,  vriuiA  oaniea  Um 
off,  April  4tii  1768. 

YolkoT  ia  aaid  to  have  transfatted  several  pieces  fbr  the  stage,  and 
also  to  have  written  some  origioal  on«e ;  but  at  none  of  them  hava 
been  pretorved,  or  If  in  existence  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  ligh^ 
Us  raie  aa  a  dramalbt  is  on^  ti«ditioDal.  He  alao  made  a  oolleetitHi 
of  the  biblioal  dtsmaa  of  St.  Demetrio^  metropolitan  of  Boator 
(1661-1709),  which  he  presented  to  Catherine  who  beatowed  them  oa 
Prince  Orlov,  who  waa  a  greafcadmirerof  liteiiuyrdktandanttqaities; 
but  what  afterwards  became  of  the  mamiaoripti  It  not  known.  (A^ 
riUopeditekakii  Ldtaikon.) 

YOLNBT,  CONSTANTIN-FRAypOIS,  CHASSE-BtEUP,  OOXTB 
DE,  wat  bMn  Pabruary  8rd,  1757,  at  Oaon  in  Anjon,  nhtrt  ^  iMher 
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wu  t  dlBtit)gauh«d  idToeit*.  Ha  via  edoofttad  at  Uia  ooUegos  of 
Anceois  and  Angers.  At  tUs  time,  and  till  he  reached  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  bore  the  name  of  Boisginds,  inTented  by  hii  father,  to 
whom  tiie  ancestral  Chassebcenf  had  always  been  matter  (tf  aotu^sooe. . 
His  fiitber's  with  was  that  be  shoold  study  the  law ;  and  with  this  Tiew 
he  oame  up  to  Paris  in  his  MTentaauth  year,  havlDg  altesdy  a  small 
huMMna  <tf  1100  lines  (about  401.)  of  his  own,  left  Um  by  his  mother ; 
but  he  soon  exehasgea  the  study  iiftiu  law  for  that  of  medidna;  and 
eventaally,  on  snoceeding  to  a  further  independent  revenue  of  6000 
Bvres  (2402.),  he  gave  up  the  thought  of  following  any  professioa  He 
now,  in  1788,  sat  out  for  the  East  After  shutting  himself  up  for  right 
months  in  an  ^yptian  eonvent  to  study  the  Arabic  languid,  be  spent 
above  two  years  more  in  travainng  Lower  Egypt  and  Syita ;  and  on 
his  return  to  France  lo  IW  ha  jnibUahwL  la  2  vala.  8to,  his  aoscnini 
of  the  physical  and  political  eonditlon  of  thaea  oonntrlei^  and  of  their 
geograiuiy  and  antiquitiesh  under  the  title  of  *  Vmraga  en  l^rie  et  en 
Egypte  pendant  les  anniea  1783,  84,  et  86.'  ^a  flrsk  edition  of 
utrobw'*  translation  of  and  oommentuy  on  Herodotus  had  been  pab- 
liahed  at  Paris  the  year  before,  and  had  probably  done  something  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  about  tlw  suVneot  oi  Voum^ *a  book,  Yolney 
also,  with  the  advintagae  at  parsonal  oHerratioa^  wtth  my  aonsider* 
able  leanun^  and  witii  mora  acntaness  than  Lsrdiar,  euna  to  support 
the  same  view  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Herodotus  which  tint  writer 
had  enforced.  On  the  whole,  Yolney'B  was  nniTersally  receiTed  as  at 
once  1^  &r  the  moat  grapbio  and  spirited,  and  the  most  exact  and 
complete  description  of  Sgypi  and  Syria  which  had  yet  appeared.  A. 
third  edition  of  the  work,  with  e<maidex»bla  additHoni^  appeared  in 
1800 ;  and  there  is  an  EngUah  translation  of  it  in  S  vols.  Svoh  It  wm 
followed  the  next  year  by  a  short  tract  on  the  war  than  carrying  on 
batwe«i  Turkey  and  Baaria  ('  Consid&atioiis  aor  la  Gaene  des  Biuaes 
et  des  Turo*'),  remarkaUa  for  its  antidpadon  of  the  seuore  of  Bgypt 
by  the  Freooh,  attempted  ten  years  later ;  and  also  for  the  indiscretuui 
or  unusual  frankneia  with  whieh  oertain  facts  and  questions  of  the 
di(domai7  of  the  day  were  discuawd  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  obristeued 
by  the  wits  '  Incmidd^nitions  sur  la  Ghierrek'  &a  Tbii  tract  was 
reprinted  in  the  1800  edition  of  the  '  Voyage^*  and  ag^  by  itseU  in 
1808. 

Volney,  who  had  aome  ungoina  noUoiu  apon  new  modes  of  ftnniog, 
which  he  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  on  a  pnnter^  he 
raopoeed  purchasing  in  Corsica,  now  got  hiinaelf  appointed  by  the 
EVenoh  goTersment  director  of  tlie  agrioulture  and  oommeroe  of  that 
reoentlyHio],uired  island;  but  being  ueoted  deputy  of  the 'tiers  ^tat' 
to  the  Katiooal  Assembly  for  the  s&i&shaaBste  of  Aajaa,  he  remained 
for  the  present  in  France  to  take  part  in  the  great  eventa  about  to  be 
traneaated  tliere ;  and  ha  soon  after  resigned  his  goranmMit  office. 
In  the  Constitnuit  Assembly,  and  afterwards  in  the  CouTention,  (tf 
whibh  he  waa  also  a  member,  Yolney  acted  generally  with  the  party  of 
Um  Oirondists,  asnsting  tlie  onward  morement  till  the  astabliahmsat 
of  the  reiga  of  terror  in  1793 ;  when,  like  many  of  bis  aseociatss,  he 
bsgan  to  think  that  matters  had  bean  canned  too  far;  but  hsTing  a 
weak  Toiee,  he  waa  no  orator,  and  Ua  pMsonal  inflnenoe  in  tiie  House 
was  inconaiderable.  His  bistoiy  aeoorobgly  itiU  oontinuas  to  be  prin- 
dpally  that  of  his  Uteiaiy  career.  It  appears  that  in  1788  he  had 
commenced  at  Bennea  a  paper  called '  La  SentinsUa'  In  1790  he  gave 
in  to  the  Acad4mis  dee  Inscriptions  an  assay  tot  m  pn^oasd  prise  on 
tbe  stttyeot  of  the  Chronology  ot  tiio  Twain  Cantoriee  proasding  the  In- 
vasion of  Grseoe  by  Xerxes.  Altliough  he  had  no  coo^tetitor,  Uie  piisa 
was  not  awarded  to  him ;  bat  the  tauj  waa  afterwards  published  by 
Nidgaon  In  the  'Eneyolop^M^odique.*  In  September  1791  ha 
praentad  to  the  National  Assembly  his  &mous  '  Boines,  eu  ll^ditar 
tiona  sur  les  XMvolutioos  des  Ssapiros ; '  tlie  work  in  wUeh  he  llrst 
annouBosd  those  peculiar  vism  as  to  tha  symbolical  olianieter  of  the 
Christian  snd  other  religions  (similar,  as  has  been  observed,  to  those 
developed  by  Diqtuis  in  his  '  Orifdne  des  Calts%'  probably  known  to 
TdiM^,  though  not  yet  puUished),  to  which  bis  nauo  principally 
owes  Its  popwsr  notoriety.  Tliere  are  numerous  IVenoh  editicoa  it 
the  '  Buinee/  and  there  is  also  a  wratohed  EngUah  translation  of  the 
woik,  which  liss  been  often  printed.  It  contains  many  "fcriUng  ^ai 
faigeniouB  viewa  and  same  eloquent  wxHiofb  tboq^  extravagant  and 
absurd  in  its  leadlog  princiiriss.  Soon  after  it  appeared,  Voln^  retired 
to  Corsioa  to  cultivate  a  pn^erl^  whioh  he  had  punliaBad  there;  but 
tba  laionaction  headed  1^  Fadi  oompelled  him  to  leave  the  island  in 
tha  sprtaqE  of  1798.  It  waa  during  tkia  visit  to  Conioa  that  he  first 
became  innnainttd  with  Napolsra  Bonaparte^  than  an  officer  of 
ariilleiT. 

On  his  retom  to  Paiis^  YefaMy  pnhlislwd  in  the  *  Hooitaor'  of  the 
SOth  and  Slat  of  ICareh  a '  PrMs  da  1'^  da  U  Coiask'  In  1798  ho 
paWshsd  his  weU-known  brochure  (gwDsaally  {Hintad  with  his 
'Rninas%  entitled  'La  Loi  Natorells,  on  Catfahisme  du  Citoyen 
Fkwieais,'  or  otherwise  '  Prinoipes  Physiques  de  la  Uocala,'  a  ii^ 
which  snffleiaDtly  explaina  its  apuit  and  obieofc.  It  is  a  olear  and  eom< 
pnhenaivo  exposition  of  such  a  aytsia  of  ethics  as  can  be  reared  im 
tba  theoiy  of  matarialism.  Yolney  was  now  sent  to  prison  by  Bobe- 
ifdecre  as  a  royalist,  and  rcmainad  fai  confinement  for  aboat  ten 
mcmtlis :  ho  refined  his  liberty  on  the  overthrew  of  Robeaniwn  by 
what  k  calkd  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thamldor  (27th  July  1794). 
Soen  after  he  was  appointed  profeasor  ot  histoiy  In  the  newlynBata- 
bliahod£o(4aNonnala;  and  bwe  for  Bbont  a  year  ha  delighted  «owded 
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andiMioaa  by  his  ImlDant  leotora^  trhkh  were  taken  down  aa  they 
were  deliveied,  and  have  been  severs]  tunas  printed.  In  1796  he  drew 
up,  st  tiie  request  of  the  government^  a  atdn  of  *  Qneatioas  de  Static* 
tique  h  i'Uasge  das  Yi^ageurg^*  which  were  reprinted  in  181S.  Tliis 
year  alto  Iw  published  tha  first  of  bis  works  on  a  subject  which  for  Uie 
rest  of  his  llfis  engaged  mmik  ot  his  attantion— a  tract  entitled  '  Sim- 
plifioatloB  daa  Langoaa  OrientaleB,  on  M<thode  noDvelle  et  fadle 
d'iq)pratidia  laa  I«nguea  Aiabe,  Pneane,  et  Toi^e^  avec  des  Cbiaot&re« 
Earoptfena.'  His  notiona  upon  this  subjeot  were  opposed  by  Langl^^ 
Silveetn  de  Saoy,  and  otiier  orientalists,  bnt  be  never  himself  ralin> 
quished  them;  and  he  had  ^e  aatisfaoUoo,  a  few  years  after  tU^  of 
having  an  important  testimony  borne  at  least  to  the  iMiT^ii^g  ud  ing«> 
nuity  na  had  shown  in  explaining  and  q>plying  tlum,  }q  the  Aidalie 
So^fyafeCslonttiS  «1>^  in  1799  alaetod  Um  one  oT  Ita  iMnaniy 
mamben. 

The  Ecole  Normala  waa  suppressed  in  1705 ;  npta  which  Tcinej 
prooeeded  to  the  United  States  of  Amerios.  He  waa  well  received  by 
Waabington,  then  president ;  but  his  re^mca  became  lees  comfortable 
after  tlie  commenoemant,  in  1797,  of  the  preaidanciy  of  John  Adsml^ 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  oSended  by  some  severe  things  he  had 
aaid  of  his  work  on  the '  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;'  and  in 
tlia  spring  of  1798  he  quitted  Amsrioa  and  returned  to  FranoSb 
While  rending  In  New  Euland  he  bad  been  attacked  by  PiiesUey  in 
his 'Observations  on  the  ^ogress  oC  Infidelity;'  and  he  replied  in  a 
pungent  letter,  whieh  he  oauMd  to  be  translated  into  English  and  sent 
to  the  press.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
tha  Institutai  Ever  since  they  became  aoquainted  in  Corsica,  Y<^cry 
andBonaparta had  been goodfrianda;  itiaaaid  thatitwaa  by  Volney^ 
advice  tiiai  Bonqtarte  waa  diaaoaded  llroaa  going,  in  the  beginning  of 
1794,  to  offbr  his  servieeB  as  a  mililaij  man  to  Torkey  or  Rnwia ;  and 
Yolni^  ia  sui^Mtsed  to  have  had,  soon  after  h^  return  from  America,  a 
ahare  in  the  ooutrivaoee  and  preparatfon  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Bmmaire  (9th  of  Kovamber  1799),  which  pdaoed  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  afhirs.  Bou4)arte  wished  him  to  be  one  of  his  ooUeaguas  in 
the  eonanlate ;  bnt  1m  rafnsed  both  that  and  the  ministry  of  tha 
intsrior,  and  would  only  consent  to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  FVom  tlus  data  an  alienation  b^an  to  take  plaoe  betweea 
the  tvro ;  their  first  open  difference  waa  on  the  snbject  of  the  ohunA* 
the  restoration  of  which  as  one  of  tlM  eetablishments  of  the  state 
Yolney  conceived  to  be  a  very  fooliah  proceeding ;  bnt  their  notions 
upon  all  other  matten  also  ran  in  opposite  diteetaons.  When  Bona* 
parte  a^mned  tbe  imperial  title,  Yolo^  ofEsred  the  mignatioQ  of  hia 
aenatonal  dlgnilr ;  ha  was  prenuled  upon  to  retain  his  seat,  bnt  ho 
aeldom  attended  after  1Ai\m,  and  wlun  be  did  be  joined  the  aoiaU 
minority  of  ^e  body  whidi  Kapoleon  contemptaonaly  called  the 
"  idtelegoe^"  "  hommea  apecalatin^"  and  other  such  names.  He  sub- 
seqnsntiy  however  aooepted  the  titles  of  comte  and  oommaodant  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1808  he  published,  in  3  vols,  Svo^  his '  Tableaa 
dn  GUmat  at  dn  Sol  des  Btats-UDis  d'Am^rique,'  a  work  which  sa»- 
tdnad  the  repatatton  he  had  aoqulred  by  liie  '  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,*  though  it  si  now  of  no  valoe.  His  next  work  was  a  '  Bapport 
fait  h  rAoad^mie  Celtique  sor  I'Oavxaga  Basse  de  U.  la  PrDfeneor 
PaUa^  Yocabulairea  oomparte  des  liSngiwe  de  touts  la  Tarre^'  which 
amieared  in  1806.  In  1808  he  recast  lus  '  Ess^  oft  the  Cbrooelogy  of 
tiw  Ear^  Agesk'  and  rmbUihed  it  oodar  the  title  of  '  Soppltfrnant  h 
l'H4rodote  do  LardMr.  This  is  a  tract  of  only  eighty  pagea,  in  whiA 
he  fixes  the  data  635)  of  the  great  Kdar  acUpae  stated  to  have 
been  ftmtold  by  Thalea  [Altattis;  Thalbb];  and  also  that  of  tba 
eaptore  of  Sardis  and  fsU  of  the  I^rdian  kingdom  (B.a  667).  That  uA 
anotiier  w<^  entitied  *  Chronologic  d'H^n^ota,'  which  his  pubUdiad 
the  following  year,  involved  Yobey  in  a  oon^veray  with  IakImiv 
whom  he  had  attacked  with  much  asparily,  provoked  perh^w  In  part 
1^  the  complete  change  of  opinion  as  to  religion  whieh  iMcner, 
former^  as  deotded  an  Infidel  as  himself,  had  avowed  im  the  aaoond 
edition  of  hia  'Harodotui^'  published  a  few  yean  befaro;  Yolnf 
however  aopprswid  moat  of  the  personslitiea  originsUy  eoitsinad  m 
these  two  woska  wbm  he  reprinted  them  in  3  vols.  8to,  Id  1814,  along 
with  ao  examination  of  the  aatiqaitias  of  Persia,  India,  and  fiat»loa, 
under  ^  tide  of '  Beoherches  Nouvellea  toe  THistoire  Anoienne. 

In  1810  Yolney  married  hia  cousin,  formei^  lUdemoisrilo  da 
Chassebceof^  betweea  lAom  and  himself  there  had  existed  an  early 
attadiment,  but  who  had  manied  while  har  Ivrar  was  abroad,  and 
waa  now  a  widow.  Upon  this  ocoasion  ha  removed  from  the  small 
bouse  in  the  Bue  de  la  Bochefoncanld,  in  which  h«  had  resided  sinoa 
bis  retom  ftom  Amni«l^  to  a  IssUonable  mansion,  irith  a  lorga 
garden,  whidi  ha  bought  in  ^  Boe  de  Yangizard.  Yeln^  was  aui 
of  the  senatoia  who  voted  in  favour  ol  the  deoree  paaaad  Ine  2nd  of 
April  1814,  for  the  depodtitm  of  Bom^parte;  and  on  ^e  4th  of  Juno 
following  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  Louis  XYIIL  It  wai^  ba 
oonoeived  from  all  this,  that  hia  esriy  poutieal  ardour  had  now  WB- 
sidersbly  abated.  Bnt  he  showed  that  aome  of  bb  aid  o^nions  were 
■till  tbe  same  as  ever  by  a  pas^hlet  entitled  'HIateira  do  Sanael, 
Inventeur  da  Sacre  dee  Boi^*  which  he  pobUahed  in  1819,  wham  pv^ 
parationa  were  making  for  the  o(voaation  of  Louis  at  Blxdne,  and  io 
which  be  treated  the  diaracter  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Hebrew  BariiH 
tores  in  gmeral  with  equal  freedom.  It  is  said  that  Louis  Unae^ 
who  in  private  used  to  profess  a  very  easy  libaraliBin,  both  in 
and  in  pf^tlos^  read  this  inqnliy  with  not  a  Uttla  MfiHh.  VsHnsD'a 
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lui  pablioation  appeuwd  the  sam*  yaax,  a  tract  whidi  h«  d«diofti«cl  to 
Auktio  Sodety,  eotitied  'L'Alphabet  Borop^  appliqa^  rux 
Langoea  Aaittiqoea.'  H«  abo  read  to  the  Aoademyi  in  1819,  a  *Dii- 
ODure  mir  l'£tnde  Pbilosopblqne  dei  Langaea and  the  eoUeotioB  of 
'(Euma  Compl&tw,*  published  in  8  toLb.  1820-1826,  oontains  two 
letters  to  U.  to  Comte  LanjainaiB,  *Sur  VAntiquit^  de  1* Alphabet 
Fh^oiden,'  dated  also  in  that  year.  The  last  woi^  he  prepared  for  the 
proBs  was  aa  ootaTo  Tolome,  entitled,  '  L'H^brea  aimpUfl^,'  which 
appear"  d  immediately  after  hii  death.  AU  his  aokDowle^ged  writiDga 
have  Qutr  bean  mentioned  exo^  a  pwer  entitled  'Yiiea  2TeaTellea  enr 
fKnseignement  de«  lAngnei  urioitue^*  and  another  entitled  'Etab 
Pbyftiqoe  de  la  CorBe,'  both  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  ool- 
leoted  woT^e.  Bat  he  waa  also  a  considerable  contributor  anony- 
'noQaly  to  the  '  Monitenr'  and  the '  Berne  Eneyclop^iqne.' 

Tolney  died  on  the  26th  of  April  1820.  The  above  facts  are  chiefiy 
abetraeted  from  an  exodlent  though  aomewhat  partial  memoir  of  him, 
la  the '  Biographie  Uidvemelle,*  by  H.  Doroioir. 

TOLPATTO  aiOTA'NNI.  a  dlatlngidshed  Italian  engtavor,  was 
bora  at  Bbmuo  In  1783.  He  waa  nnt  employed  in  tapestry  em- 
■brridery,  an  art  which  he  learnt  from  his  mother ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  occaidonally  oconpied  himself  with  engraving,  which  he  acquired 
without  insbuction,  and  he  published  some  prints  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Beoard.  The  soooeea  of  these  ininta  was  snflBelent  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  engtmviog  aa  a  pioftadoD,  and  ha  looordingly  fixed  hfan. 
'kHHu  Vemoe,  Wnere  he  became  the  puinl  of  the  odebrated  BartoloczL 
Tolpato  ei^raved  many  good  prints  after  several  Venetian  maaten^ 
but  his  beet  works  were  engraved  after  RaSaelle  and  other  masterm  at 
Rom^  where  he  finally  settled.  He  was  employed  aa  its  principal 
.  sngraver  1^  a  sodety  of  dilettanti  which  undertook  to  re-engrave  all 
the  workfl  of  Baffitelle  in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a  large 
scale  seven  of  the  great  woiks  of  RatEtolle  in  the  so-called  stann;  an 
dghth,  'The  Meas  of  Bobeoa,'  was  engraved  by  his  pupil  and  son-in- 
law  Raphael  Horghen.  The  prints  were  pnbUsned  coloured  aa  well  as 
plain,  and  are  a  very  valnable  aet  of  engravings.  He  pnblished  in  the 
lame  style  the  Famese  Oallery  of  Annibal  Carraeci ;  and  many  other 
'celebrated  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  He  pubhahed  also 
many  eolonted  landioape  etchings  of  Roman  viewi^  Am^  in  partnership 
with  P.  da  Cros.  AwnUnw-  of  naab  woAs  is  a  set  of  fourteen 
•vIewB  of  the  galleriea  of  tlM  Hnseo  Clementfno,  with  all  its  w«lu  of 
art.  He  ei^iraved  also  two  prophets  and  two  sibyls  fh>m  those  of 
HMwl  Aogelo  in  the  Sistioe  ChapeL  His  prints  are  remarkably 
-namerons  coneidering  their  scale  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted. Hnber,  who  wrote  before  the  death  of  Volpato,  enumerates, 
as  hn  prlndpal  wo^a,  188  engravii^  He  and  his  son>in-law  Moif[hea 
wsra  the  beat  engravers  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  tiie  18th  oentuij. 
Tolpato  died    Borne  August  21, 1803. 

VOLFI,  GUK  ANTOKIO,  bom  at  Fadoa  In  1688.  studied  in  his 
native  town,  and  became  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  In  I7l7  he 
and  his  brother  (3aetano  Volpi  estaUlshed  a  printing-press  In  their 
house  for  the  purpose  of  Ningmg  out  oorreot  editions  of  classic 


among  otters  a  valuaUe  edition  of  Catullus  with  oopious 
The  edititm  was  mwdt  eommended  by  sofaolara,  and  the  dtv  of  Verona 
stmi^  a  gold  medal,  which  was  [wesented  to  Volpi:  the  tide  is,  'Cains 
CatoIuB  Veronenris  et  in  eum  Jo.  Antonii  Vulpil  novns  Gommentarius^' 
Ito,  Padua.  1787.  Volpi  afterwards  edited  TibuUns  and  Propertins. 
He  tnoslaied  from  the  Greek  into  Italian  the  dialogue  of  Zadiariaa 
BeholasUoos ;  ho  wrote  a  disqoidtion  on  the  satire  of  the  Romans : 
*  Liber  de  saiyns  Latinn  natora  et  rations^  item  paraphrasia  perpetua 
et  oommentaritu  ubecrlmns  in  X  satyram  Juvenalia,'  Padua,  17U ; 
he  edited  the  poems  of  Saonasaro,  with  a  biography  of  the  author ;  he 
pnblished  a  new  edition  of  Dante ;  and  he  wrote  three  books  of  Latin 
poems,  to  which  he  added  those  of  bia  ancestor  and  namesake  Qim 
Antonio  Volpi,  the  tider,  who  was  bishop  of  Como  and  was  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  theConndlor  Trent  Volpi  was  Ibr  many  yens  prolhisor 
of  phUeaophyandof  rhotcoielntluUniverri^of  Pkdsa.  In  Us  old 
ue  he  became  blind,  and  he  died  In  1766.  His  brother  Oaetano 
Volpi  edited  Sallnst  in  1723,  and  be  was  an  active  aasistant  to  his 
brother  at  the  press.  He  wrote  an  acoonnt  of  their  joint  labonrs :  *La 
Libreria  dd  Volpi  e  la  Stamperia  Cominiana.'  Giuseppe  Comhio  having 
died  ia  176S^  his  son  Angelo  Cunino  omtinood  to  carry  on  the 
boainass.  Anotbsr  Imrtltsr  of  T<dpi,  named  Ginaepp^  nndMtook  the 
•ontbnalion  of  Osidinal  Oomdinl^  great  «oitt*Vetaa  Latinm  pro* 
ftnnm,'  which  he  oompleted. 

VOLTA,  ALBS3ANDR0,  was  bom  at  Como  in  1746,  of  a  noble 
lunily,  and  waa  ednoated  in  that  dty.  In  1774  he  waa  appointed 
proCassor  of  natural  pbiloaophy  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  while 
he  held  that  ebair  he  made  the  disooredea  whidi  liave  ImmMtalised 
his  name. 

It  appean  ttiai  fai  Us  yontii  he  had  a  tela  lettac%  and  amcmg 
his  efiusions  is  a  poem,  in  Italian,  mi  Sauseure^s  journey  to  Hont 
Blano :  he  also  composed  one  in  lAtin,  which  treate  of  the  prinolpal 
phenomena  of  ehemiatiy.  This  taste  did  not  however  oontinw^  and 
the  beat  of  his  mind  was  aftsnrtRk  dsoldedly  in  fhvonr  of  the  soiMuaa 
•onnsatsd  with  aleetridl^. 
In  177T  Voha  made  aa  exeonfan  into  Switaeriand,  and  three  years 
bo  teavflUed  throng  Tnaeany.  During  the  latter  journey 


he  observed  and  drew  np  a  description  of  the  fiame  whick  appears  to 
issue  from  the  ground  about  40  miles  from  Florenei^  on  the  road  to 
Bologna.  In  1782  be  travelled  thrtm^  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
made  a  visit  to  England,  where  be  became  known  to  &t  Jossph  Buiks 
and  the  most  distinguiBbed  philoiophers  of  the  country.  He  retomed 
through  France,  and  he  ia  said  to  have  then  introduced  into  Lombardy 
tiie  Cloture  of  the  potato,  which  lie  had  observed  in  Savoy. 

When  Bonaparte  first  entered  Itely,  in  1796,  Volte  was  one  of  the 
persons  appointed  by  faia  feUow-dtunis  to  stdidt  the  protection  of 
that  geno^  who  Htarwards  took  every  opportunity  of  oonfening 
hoQoars  upon  him.  He  oaused  lum  to  bo  named  a  deputy  from  the 
University  of  Pavia  to  a  congress  which  was  held  at  Lyon  for  the 
purpose  of  electintt  a  president  of  the  Italian  republic ;  and  In  1801 
be  invited  him  to  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  repeat  before  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  Listituto  Ids  experimente  wiu  the  piU  which  he  had 
invented.  On  tills  occasion  that  teamed  body  preaented  V(dta  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  dsoted  him  one  of  its  fbrdsn  asiodatea.  Boaapaito 
also  make  htm  a  member  ot  the  L^jion  of  Hnionr,  and  conibrred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  titles  of  connt  and  aenator 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  liad  htea  dooted  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London  in  1791. 

In  1804  Volte  was  allowed  to  resign  his  professorship ;  and,  giving 
up  his  studies,  he  q>ent  the  rest  of  Ikis  life  at  his  native  town,  Como. 
Here  be  waa  sdasd  with  a  finer,  which,  after  an  illnoss  irf  emj  two 
daya,  terminated  hMj  on  the  fiA  of  Kandi  1827.  He  mairied  ia 
17B4,  and  by  hia  wife  ha  had  three  ohildren,  whose  eduoation  he  him- 
self  superintended.  His  life  waa  one  of  uniform  piety,  and  he  died 
sincaely  lamented  by  mnj  friend  of  aeienee,  partienlaily  tj  bSa 
fellow-aHaena,  who  itraokanwdsl  and  ereeted  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Votta  In  favour  of  the  phynnl 
sciences,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  he  vras  only  eighteen  yean  of 
age  be  corresponded  with  the  Abb^  Kollet  on  the  subject  of  aleetrioal 
phenomena,  and  that  six  years  afterworda  (1781^  he  addressed  to 
Beocaria  a  diasertetion  in  Latin,  entitied  '  De  Vi  Attraotiv&  ignis 
Electrid.'  In  1776,  while  pursuing  some  experimente  on  the  non- 
oondncting  property  of  wood  when  itapn^nated  with  oil,  lie  was  led 
to  the  eooatmction  of  Ids '  eleotnmhorus,'  an  inatnunent  condsthig  of 
two  drenlar  plates  of  metal  having  between  them  one  of  redn :  the 
upper  plate  was  furnished  with  an  isolating  handle  of  g^asi^  which 
it  was  to  be  raised  from  the  plate  of  redn ;  and  tiie  latter  bang 
axcdted  by  friction,  the  whole  constituted  a  kind  of  electrical  madiine. 
An  account  of  it  was  gi7en  in  Koaier'a  'Journal  de  Physique*  for  1776, 
and  Dr.  Ingenhoux  aftenrards  explained  ite  priodples  on  the  Franklin 
theory  of  podtive  and  negative  eieotridty.   (*  FhiL  Tfeana,*  1778.) 

The  efforts  of  Yolte  to  improve  the  euotrophoros  led  him  in  I78S 
to  the  discovery  of  the  instrament  which  he  deaignated  an  electrical 
condenser.  Tins  ia  rather  a  VEiiiation  of  the  former  instrument,  a 
plate  of  marble  or  varnished  wood  bdng  substituted  for  the  reida 
between  the  condnotora.  A  wire  being  brought  to  the  upper  con- 
ductor from  the  object  in  whbdi  a  &int  degree  of  electrioi^  exists 
after  a  time  the  oonduetor,  on  being  lifted  np  by  the  glass  handle^  ia 
found  to  liave  received  from  tiie  otgeot  a  oon^derable  quanti^  of  elee* 
tridty.  An  account  of  this  instrument  was  given  by  Vdte  liimaelf,  in 
the  *  Philoeophioal  IVansaotions  *  for  the  same  year  (voL  IxxiL);  and 
it  is  there  steted  that  he  bad  suoooeded  in  aacerteining  by  it  the  exist- 
encB  uf  negative  eleotrieity  in  the  vapour  of  water,  in  the  smoke  of 
burning  ooali^  and  in  the  gas  produced  by  a  solution  of  iron  in  weak 
Bulphnrio  add.  With  this  instrument  Volta  employed  an  elecuromeMr 
consisting  of  two  pieesa  of  stnw  snspended  in  a  glass  jar,  fitm  the 
stopper;  these  diverged  from  each  other  on  bringing  an  electrified 
body  in  contact  witii  a  ball  of  metal  connected  with  the  stopper;  and 
by  mesne  of  a  graduated  scale,  the  intennty  of  the  eleotridty  waa 
measured. 

In  1777  Volta  invented  the  elegant  apparatus  which  is  called  the 
hydrogen  lamp;  it  is  oonatitnted  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  ga^  whioh 
la  made  to  issue  through  asmall  aperture  by  means  of  the  pressure  (tf 
a  column  of  water,  and  the  gas  is  fired  by  the  spaA  fkom  an  deono* 
phoros  placed  below  it.  About  the  same  time  he  discovered  a  prooaas 
for  determining  the  prop<»tions  between  the  two  gsaes,  oxygen  and 
asote,  whioh  omiatitnte  oofnmon  atmoapherical  air ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  introdndng  a  given  quantity  of  Ivdrogen  gas  into  a  glass 
tube  with  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospberioal  air,  and  firing  It  hy  the 
electrical  spaik :  the  quantity  of  oxygen  waa  indicated  1^  tiie  dimi. 
notion  of  the  vtdume.  He  also  invented  the  inatmment  whioh  hM 
been  called  the  electrical  plstoL 

But  the  disooveiy  by  whidi  &e  name  of  Volta  is  chiefiy  distinguished 
is  that  of  the  devdopment  of  eleotoidty  in  metallic  bodies.  A  series 
of  experimente  jadidonsly  devised  and  akiUhlly  conducted  led  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  prindple,  the  applicattona  of  which  have  since 
produced  saw  imptniaat  consoqaonceeL 

Oalvani  had  givea  the  name  trf  aidmal  electricity  to  the  power 
wliioh  eaossd  apontaaooaa  eonvoMona  bx  the  limbs  of  frogs  when  the 
divided  nerves  were  oonnected  by  a  metallio  win  [GaiiTahi]  ;  but 
Volte  observing  that  the  effects  were  Ur  greater  when  the  oonneoting 
medium  oonaieted  of  two  different  kioda  of  metaL  Inferred  from^thence 
that  the  prindple  of  exdlation  esdsM  ia,  IhefaaeWihandf^ 
rervooofthe animal;  andheasSSdiifiA^SHaVe^^ 
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derolopad  a  mull  qaantity  of  tlw  •leotrioal  fluid,  whloh,  bfling  trani- 
nitted  through  tba  oi^;aiifl  of  the  ftog,  produced  th«  conTulaive  more- 
meDtB.  Th«ie  disooreriM  Volta  oommonloated  to  tiie  Royal  Sodety 
of  LoBdon  in  two  lettora  addresMd  to  Ur.  OaTallo,  whish  were  pab- 
liahed  in  the  'Phiiowphioal  TnoaaotiMu'  for  1798;  and  la  the 
Ibllowinc  year  ha  had  tht  honour  of  reoeiviag  the  Gowr  medtl,  is 
Koldt  wtdcfti  was  awarded  to  him  the  aoelsfy.  In  the  wat  letter  it 
it  itated  tiut  when  dlffenreat  metals  are  placed  near  each  other,  with  a 
saline  liqaid  between  tiiem,  there  is  produced  a  diatarbaQoe  of  elee- 
trioal  equilibriam,  one  metal  ginog  a  portion  of  ita  natural  eleotiicd^ 
to  the  otb«r,  so  that  the  latter  beoomee  podtivflly  and  the  formor 
negatirely  electrical ;  the  nw  of  tha  liqnid  bring  to  toanafer  the  elee- 
trio^  mm  one  metal  to  tbeolhM>.  Bat  In  the  aaoond  lett«  Yolta 
ItMea  that  he  oonaidem  all  oradDOton  of  elactifcfty  to  be  divided  into 
two  daue^  one  dry  and  the  other  nwrist;  and  he  astamea  that 
electrioity  ii  ozrited  when  two  oondnetora  of  eitiier  of  tbeee  cbuMe 
are  in  eootaot  with  one  of  the  othw  olaaa :  aa  idea  appamtly  at 
variance  witii  that  c(  the  aoppoaad  aottona  of  nnUke  matiala  on  one 
another. 

Bapeated  axpaimaBti^  follovod  m  doting  aaran  yaan,  led  Yolta  at 
length  to  the  inrmticHi  of  what  ii  deeignatM  an  wotriral  battery :  It 
oonMated  of  a  Beriaa  of  cnpa  dispoaed  in  the  dnnunfMienoe  of  a  ouxiIa  ; 
each  cap  contained  a  ealue  liqaid,  in  which  were  plaoed,  on  their 
•dgee,  ft  plate  of  lino  and  one  of  ailver ;  Mid '  the  apper  edge  of  the 
allver  plats  in  eadi  oap  wai  oonnected  by  a  wire  with  that  of  the  sino 
plate  in  the  next  Tfaii  apparatoa,  whbth  waa  ealled  a  *  ewona,'  wae 
•openeded  by  one  fonned  on  the  nnw  pilnoipla  with  rapaet  to  the 
altemationa  oi  metal  plates,  wUah  fa  called  the  Galvanio  or  Toltaio 
irile.  Ycdta's  aoeoont  of  his  reseamhee  eoneeming  the  derelopmaot  of 
electrid^  by  the  pile  waa  aent  to  the  Boyal  Sodety  in  the  year  1800 ; 
bat,  in  conseqaenee  of  the  war  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Franoe,  one 
portion  of  the  acooant  eonld  not  be  sent  till  some  montiie  after  the 
fint  had  hem  reoeived ;  and  in  the  Interval  the  i41e  was  ooostracted, 
and  many  esperimsnta  wen  made  witii  it  in  this  oomttry.  The 
paper  appeared  howarcr  in  the  '  PhiloaophiflBl  Trasaartiona '  fur  that 
(toU  xo.),  in  the  form  of  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph 

It  ifl  remarkable  that  Tolta,  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life,  con- 
fined his  experimenta  with  the  pile  to  m.ch  aa  conoem  its  action  on 
tiie  aoiiaal  body,  and  he  doea  not  ^wear  to  hare  made  any  use  of  It 
aa  an  Inatmment  of  ehemieal  analyen;  even  the  deoompoiMao  of 
watK-byitwaaOntaflMedby  Msiara.  Nieholaon  and  Carlisle  Ha 
alwaya  maintainad  the  opini<m  that  an  electrical  ^fooeae  to<^  plaoeia 
the  idl^  and  that  a  oheodcal  aoUon  wu  merely  incidental ;  while  the 
English  axperimentaliaba  in  general  considered  the  latter  aa  eieential 
to  the  prodaction  of  the  effects,  and  to  arise  from  the  tnidatitm  of  the  \ 
uetala  1^  tiie  aaUoe  Uqoid :  tbef  found  that  the  {dla  doea  not  act 
when  pare  water  ia  Intarpoead  betwaan  the  plates^  and  that  its  action 
eeasas  lAsii  ttia  appantua  does  not  oontlnae  to  i-eeelre  a  snp[dy  of 
oixygan.  The  latest  zeseuehM  have  diown  that  the  eflbcte  of  the  [Mle 
an  partly  electrical  and  eleoteo-magnetioal,  and  partly  ehemioal :  to 
the  Rtrmar  olaaa  are  refsmd  mnseolar  oontractiMis  and  the  deviations 
of  magnetiBed  needka;  and  to  the  latter  the  decompositions  of  matnial 
aabstaacea.  It  may  be  obeerved  beret  that  Yolu  sappooed  the  heart 
and  the  other  involnntary  nniedea  to  ha  ineapahle  ot  being  axoited  hj 
galvanic  action— aa  opmion  whMi  has  been  fooad  to  be  eeroneouiL 

By  the  fsoolty  of  ritilfdily  oomWning  expsriments,  and  a  profoand 
sagad^in  peroeiving  the  ocmaeqnencea  which  might  he  dedaeed  from 
them,  volta  was  enabled  to  make  many  important  disco reries  ;  bat  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  often  held  unfounded  opbiions  of  the  oanaea  of 
the  {dienomena,  and  he  doea  not  appear  to  ^ve  purmsd  any  of  hia 
raasarohea  so  ftur  aa  to  axrivo  at  mathematieat  weeiaioa  in  hia  results. 
Thus  he  ertmieoaaly  asecibed  the  Tnmmtiaaof  his  daotrophotoaand 
eondenser  to  th«  e^la  of  an  eleotrioal  afeooaphere  which  he  snppoeed 
to  exiat  about  the  aarAuM  of  bodice;  and  he  deceived  himself  in  oon- 
sidering  his  electrometer  to  be  ci^ble  of  messuring  with  aoeuraqy  the 
intanaitT  tl  electricity  in  bodies;  when,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  in 
nali^  flur  inferior  to  the  toraioa  balaooe  of  GonlombL  By  a  series  of 
ezpenmoits  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  influesee  of  oonduoton 
on  the  preservatit»  snd  transmisaionof  eieotriol^;  hntifc  wasrsserved 
for  the  Iset-meotioned  philosopher  to  determine  by  experiment  and 
hj  mathematical  aoalysis  the  exact  laws  of  the  dissipation  of  eleotriedty 
tlrom  budise  in  eontaot  with  air,  its  density  in  spharee  oi  different 
msgnitades,  and  slso  at  diffarent  parts  of  aa  imperfectly  insulating 
bo^,  and  ^e  InBnenee  of  pointa  in  fadlitating  ita  transmisaion.  An 
inattention  to  aconraoy  of  hiveatigation  ia  oonaidered  as  the  oanse  that 
Yolta  loat  the  oppornmity  of  dtsoovering  tiie  true  oauae  of  the  de- 
velopment of  eleetrioity  in  the  evapwation  at  wator,  wiiidi  la  the 
moat  important  aireumatanoe  In  tha  alaotrinl  phanomsDa  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A  eoUooMni  «t  the  works  of  Yolta,  dadioated  ta  Ferdinand  III, 
grand^nke  at  TosoaDy,  waa  pnUlshad,  In  1816,  at  Flwenc^  under  the 
title,  *  OoUedoDe  delle  Opere,'       in  fi  vols.  Svo. 

YOLTAIKBy  FKAKgOIS-MARIK  AKOUET  DB,  waa  bom  at 
Ch&tenay,  nssr  Soeaux,  on  the  20feh  of  Februsiy  1694.  His  b^itism 
was  defaned  to  tiie  22nd  of  November  in  the  aame  year,  on  aooonnt 
of  hia  fteble  health.  Bia  &thw  Fraa^oia  Arooet  was  IMeorier  ds  la 
Chambre  dsi  Oamptei^  and  hia  mother  Marguerita  Daainart  balonged 


to  a  noUe  lunily  of  Ptdtott  Yolture  was  the  yoanger  of  two  aom. 
He  was  educated  at  tiie  collage  of  Louia  le  Grand,  then  under  tha 
diieetion  of  the  Jesuits.  Bis  character  must  have  already  developed 
itself  if  tlie  Btory  ia  true  that  Father  Lejay,  one  of  hia  instructor^ 
pre^cted  that  ha  would  be  the  CMyphntu  of  d«sm  in  Franoe.  On 
leaving  eidlega  he  waa  iutrodnoad  hj  hia  godbthor,  the  AVbi  Chiteau- 
nanf,  to  Ninon  da  TEndoB,  who  waa  nudb.  plaaisod  with  his  lively 
manners^  and  beqneathad  him  a  lagat^  of  two  thooaaod  fivnos  for  tha 
purcdiaae  of  books.  The  abb^  also  introduced  him  to  that  brilliant 
society  in  Paris,  oonaiatiDg  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the 
grand-prior  of  Venddme,  the  abb4  de  Chaulieu  and  othera,  whose  oon- 
Taisation  oonfirmed  the  youth  in  thoee  loose  principles  which  he  had 
already  imbibed.  But  he  was  not  entirely  engroesed  by  the  pleaaures 
ctf  Patu ;  he  liad  already  sketched  bis  trsgedy  of  '  CBdipe,'  and  in  1713 
be  waa  an  nnaucoebfid  candidate  for  a  poetioal  iniiae  which  was 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy.  In  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
socie^  of  Faiis,  his  father  sent  Voltaire,  in  1718,  nith  the  maroois  da 
Chiteauneuf,  who  was  ambassador  in  Holland.  Hen  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  dau^ter  of  Sfadanw  Donoyer,  aa  intriguing  woman,  wlio  had 
left  Fnaoe  for  HoUaad  to  «HBpo  fton  hac  husband,  and  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  nllf^  It  ia  not  eleaiiy  stated  why  tha  mother  dis- 
approved of  the  mntwd  a&otlon  (rf  her  daughtw  and  Ytdtaire,  hot 
she  oomplsined  to  the  ambaseador,  and  printed  the  oorrespondenoe  of 
the  two  lovers.  Voltain  was  sent  back  to  Franoe,  and  with  difficulty 
reooD oiled  to  his  &ther,  who  complained  of  the  libertioisn^  of  Us 
yoongw  son  as  mooh  aa  of  the  Jauaenlst  oi4ni<nis  of  the  elder. 

Yoltain  was  now  jdaosd  with  a  pnouaur,  but  tha  ptaotiee  of  tha 
kw  was  intolecahle  to  a  man  of  hia  tastes  and  tnnperuaent,  and  ha 
aoon  left  It  A  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  Caumartln,  obtabed  his 
fkthei's  oonsent  to  take  Yoltain  with  him  to  Saint- An«e.  Hen  he  met 
with  the  father  of  H.  de  Caamartin,  who  had  been  nunOiar  with  the 
court  of  Henri  lY.  and  the  diatisguished  peraons  of  that  king's  rwgn. 
Yoltain  was  ddighted  with  hia  anecdotea  and  conversation,  out  of 
whidigmwtheideaofthe'Heariada.*  Ha  ntnined  to  Puia  with  hk 

n'eot  of  an  epic  poem,  and  Ills  next  step  waa  into  tha  BastiUsi 
is  XIY.  bad  jast  died,  and  hia  memory  waa  attatied  by  numeroos 
satirioal  veraea.  Yoltain,  who  was  then  twenty-two  yeare  of  age,  was 
well  enough  known  to  he  suspected  aa  the  author  of  some  of  these 
verses,  and  without  farther  evidenoe  he  was  imprisoned.  In  his  oon> 
flnemeat  ha  sketched  his  poem  of  the  '  Henriade,'  ooder  the  title 
of  *L»UgtUh*  and  eomphitad  his  tragedy  irf'iEdipai'  Ha  was  aom 
released  the  Bezant  Duka  of  Orleaiu,  who  wm  aatiaBod  of  hb 
innooenoew  It  is  said  tiutt  aboot  thia  Ume  ho  took  tha  name  of 
YolUin,  The  trsgedy  of '  (Edipe '  wss  plajed  in  1718,  and  was  boo- 
eesaful,  but  the  author  was  fint  oompeLod  by  the  judgment  of  the 
aoton  to  insert  a  frigid  love  episode  in  tha  'CEdipc^'  in  compllaaoe 
withthetasUoftiMtimea..  In  this,  his  earUest  work  that  ia  worth/ 
of  hia  r^tatioB^  Yoltain  comnnneed  that  war  agafaut  tha  piieatbood 
whii^  AO  maintjdnad  with  nnabatiog  peraevanDoe  to  his  dying  daiy. 
The  two  following  tsisqs  hare  bau  ouoted  as  the  maailMtmen  of 
that  hoatUi^  to  the  miniaterB  <tf  nOgian  wljioh  baaaaa  Ida  caUng 
pfiBiiiifii 

**  Hoa  prttres  ae  aont  pea  oe  qnhm  vain  pevpla  penaak 
Notre  orMoUtd  ftdt  tout  iMir  sdaaee." 

In  1721  Yoltain  aoeompanied  Ibdama  da  Bapdmcnde  to  Holland, 
and  on  the  wqr  visited  Jean  Baptiate  Rooaaeau,  who  wm  then  at  Bn» 
aela.  Yoltain  took  the  ofdnion  of  Boaaeeaa  oo  hia  poem  of  the 
'  Idgae^'  and  read  to  him  the  *  Epltn  UrsniCb'  Bousssau  re-paid  the 
compliment  by  reciting  his  '  Ode  to  Posteri^,'  whidi  Yoltain  told 
him  would  oever  reach  ita  address.  The  story  nuv  aot  be  tru^  but 
it  is  St  Isastahacaetsristte  ofYottain.  Ilu^  parted  btttsronainlaa; 
and  from  tiiat  time  Yoltain  was  theobieot  of  Boaasaan's  ImplaoaUo 
hatred. 

In  1724  the  play  of  'Hsriamne'  appeared,  and  shortly  after  the 
*  Henriade,'  under  the  title  of  'La  Ligack'  but  withoat  the  author's 
ocmseat  The  poem  had  been  read  by  Yoltain  to  his  £riendi^  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  critidsm,  and  an  imperfect  oopj  of  it  had 
bean  aurxaptitiooaly  obtamed  bj  the  Abb^  DBdbi^alne^  and  printed 
with  some  additional  verses.  The  author  however  oonld  not  obtain 
permiSBion  to  print  it  hiouel^  for  then  wen  various  paaeagea  whidi 
gave  offence  to  the  pliesthood.  This  is  the  statement  in  the '  ffio* 
graphie  UnivwaeUe^'  but  it  ia  said  in  Harmonters  preboe  to  the 
'  Henriade,'  that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  London  in  17S^ 
aitd  that  as  Ycdtain  oould  not  see  it  Uuoogh  the  presa^  it  is  full  of 
blundan  and  tranq>oaitiQn8,  and  ako  oontaina  aoaisidsntUe  blanka 
(lacunes).  It  ia  not  soggsited  that  this  aditioo  waa  aoneptitiDu^ 
though  it  may  have  bean. 

A  penonal  adventare^  tiie  partioalars  of  whiA  on  nidmportaDt  in 
ft  geoeralalBatohlike  thii^  led  to  a  quarrel  with  hia  fHend  ttia  Duo  de 
Sully,  Hul  ahotthr  after  to  a  eepond  visit  to  the  BastUIe^  vriun 
Yoltain  wss  eooflned  some  montha.  On  being  released,  he  waa 
mdered  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  came  to  England,  iriMn  he 
found  ft  atate  of  opinicm  more  oongenial  to  his  own  than  Ja  VtauM. 
The  writings  <d  Woolston,  Tindal,  CollinB,  and  others  of  the  same 
olaaa,  wen  then  in  vc^oe;  freethlnUng  opinions  wen  geaerally 
difbissd ;  and  bsaidss  tbls^  tiw  diaoovwiee  at  Kawtaa  and  too  ^tilo- 
«oph7  of  Iioeko  h*d  giv«  M 
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wUoh  pluid  «Ui  oonatry  afe  that  tins  in  a  higher  podtioa  with 
i«^)Mfi  to  ti»  mfc  of  Europe  than  oh*  had  previouily  oceuioed. 
Tolttire  had  tiilbrod  lojiutioe  in  Fraooa  from  the  arUcnuy  axernae 
i^powor;  and  ho  had  a  forataeto  of  what  he  might  expeot  from  the 
intolenuioe  of  the  <diaroh.  In  England  he  aaw  a  ooantry  in  wliidl 
penonal  liberty  waa  mo  are,  and  ia  wbieh  the  priesthood  bad  lost  the 
power  o(  peraeootion.  Hla  randenoa  in  Skigland,  and  tha  moiaeij 
whioh  ha  aaw,  aoNHiaed  a  etrong  teteanoa  oa  Uin,  bnt  it  waa  tha 
fali^ooB  rather  than  th«  political  freadom  <rf  Ktoglaod  iHush  ha 
admired,  Hia  notiDn  of  hber^  waa  the  Uber^  of  writing  againat 
prieataaod  raUgioo.  In  Eoglaad  be  wrote  hia  tragedy  of 'Brnhui,' 
and  in  1726,  aooording  to  Harmontera  preboa,  appeared  the  firat 
edition  of  tha  *  Henriada  *  which  the  aaUior  himaelf  sapnmta&ded. 
It  waa  piiaiad  at  London,  with  a  dadioation  in  RngiMh,  by  the  aoUiav, 
to  QoMD  Oinilfae^thawifeofaaavBaa  Tha  acUtlaa  bNn  tha  data 
17SS,aBdilotirS6,  whiohfa  a  manilaatmbtakaof  UanooutaL  Tha 
woik  waa  pnbliahed  by  ■ubaoription,  and  pvodnoed  the  author  a  con- 
aidanble  aom  of  moniT.  In  Sngland  abo  he  aketehad  the  '  Letirea 
ndloaophiqaea^'  ealled  dao  tha  '  Lrttraa  aor  laa  Angjaii,'  whioh 
appeared  aoaaa  tima  after.  Hia  laiideiuia  In  Knglaed  waa  about  thcaa 
yeara. 

Vdtalaa  Tatomad  to  Faria.  and  for  aoma  tfmo  Uvad  a  qoiat  liA^ 
dividing  hia  tima  batvaoi  literary  labour  and  oommanaal  ^aealar 
tioni,  inieh  turned  ont  profitable.  He  alao  gaioad  aome  mon^  in  a 
lottery.  Id  17S0  the  oatebrated  aetreaa  Adriamie  Leoeavreor  died, 
and  the  nanal  ritea  of  aepnltnra  were  rafoaed  to  har  becanae  aba  waa 
an  aotreaa  Voltaire  wrote  aoma  veraea  on  the  mode  in  wbiofa  ahe  waa 
horitidt  foU  of  Indignant  invaoUva^  and  taunadiately  withdraw  to 
lUtnan,  pratandlngthat  ba  waa  going  to  Bngbnd  hi  wdw  to  avoida 
third  Tialt  to  the  BaatUla,  i^h  ha  appiehendad.  At  Booan  he 
printed  bla  *  Htitoir  of  Charies  XII.  of  SwedMi,'  for  which  he  had 
eoUected  materiala  during  hia  reaidance  in  Eoftland;  and  alao  hia 
'Lettrea  Philotophiqaea.'  The  pabliaation  of  tile  Lettraa  laiaed  a 
freah  ■tons,  the  Tlolenee  of  whiidi  leema  to  hare  been  qaite  diapropor- 
tionate  to  tiie  oeoanon :  they  are  not  the  worka  of  Voltaire  wfaitti  aran 
hia  enamiea  oonU  moat  eomplain  o£  ToUanagofc  out  of  tiia  w^  in 
order  to  anM  a  fredi  exllo,  whieh  waa  daooniMwd  agalaii  him.  Hia 
fiienda  howerer  oonTinoed  thoee  in  authority  that  the  puUioation  of 
tiio  Lettrea  waa  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  binder,  and  Voltaire 
obtained  permimion  to  retam  to  Paria.  But  the  *  Epttre  Urania^' 
whioh  had  been  long  in  manuaerip^  waa  now  printed,  and  tiie  anthoc 
waa  threateDed  witii  a  freah  proaaoation,  whidi  he  avoided  I7  dia- 
faigauBOualj  dlaavewiDg  it^  and  attiibntiii^  tha  work  to  tha  Abbtf  da 
CbanUan,  who  had  betui  dead  for  aoma  time.  To  escape  all  farther 
trouble,  Voltaire  determined  to  retire  Ibr  a  time  tKm  Paria.  Hia  own 
Buooeaaful  apeculationa,  and  what  ha  liad  inborital  from  hia  faldur  aad 
hia  brother,  had  girea  him  a  handaome  fortona  He  had  alao  formed 
■  oooneotion  with  Madame  da  Chaatellet,  tlM  wife  of  the  Marquia  du 
•Chaatelletf  a  woman,  though  fond  of  pleaaur^  poaaeaaing  aoquirementa 
whioh  are  vary  unusual  ki  her  own  aex,  and  not  oommon  ia  the  other. 
[CuRBtur,  Mab^dki  bv.]  Hw  atodiaa  ware  geometry  and  meta- 
phyaica,  but  ahe  oould  teliah  poetry  and  polite  literature.  She  retired 
with  Voltaire  to  Cirey,  on  the  boiden  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  atudy  and  retirement,  interrupted  and  raried 
by  an  occasional  quarrel.  At  Cirey  Voltaire  wrote  aeveral  of  hia 
[daya,  'Akire,'  *  Mahomet,'  'IMn^'  and  othen;  and  ha  ooUeoted 
nateriala  for  tha '  Saul  aor  laa  lloBura  at  fEipiit  daa  Katloni^'  whkb. 
with  all  ila  drfbota,  ia  one  of  Ua  beat  woAa.  Han  alao  ha  flnfahad 
hia  '  Paoelle,'  which  he  had  oommenced  aoma  time  before.  Sereral 
inkgmecita  of  It  bad  been  mronlated  before  he  left  Paris. 

It  waa  in  the  ymr  17S6,  dnring  hia  reaidence  at  Circy,  that  a  oorra- 
spondence  oommeooed  between  PriDoe  Frederiol[,  the  aon  of  Frederick 
WilUam,  king  of  Pnuala,  and  Voltaire ;  it  began  bj  Frederiok  writing 
to  him  to  ezpreaa  hii  admiration,  and  to  aoludt  the  fovour  of  Voltaire'a 
literary  oounaeL  Voltaire'a  reaidono*  at  Cir«y  was  not  uninterrupted. 
He  Tiaited  Paria,  and  alao  on  aeveral  ocoaaiona  left  Franoa^  but  liia 
morementa  are  not  eaaily  traced.  Voltaire  waa  at  Brouda  with 
Ifadame  da  ChaateUat,  in  1710,  when  Fredoriok  William  died,  and  he 
aoon  reoaived  an  invitation  from  lua  auooeeaor  Frederiok  to  lieit  him. 
Tlw  flrat  meeting  of  tha  new  King  of  Proaaia  and  VoUaire  took  plaaa 
at  a  email  ah&teau  near  Cleraa,  and  ia  deaeribad  bv  Voltaira  in  hia 
•murii^;  Htfmoiree.  WhMi  Frederick  waa  piinoamyal,  be  had  mittuu 
a  treattee  entitled  'Anti-Machiavel,*  whieh  be  amtto  Voltaire,  wlio 
waa  then  at  BruaaeLi,  to  oorreot  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had 
given  it  to  a  Datob  bookaeller,  bnt  on  tha  aoeaadon  U  Frederiok, 
aeefaig  iritat  Ma  politioal  aohemea  war^  and  astdoipating,  aa  he  aaya, 
tha  invadon  of  Bileaia,  he  aaggeated  to  bia  majea^  that  tliia  waa  not 
preoiaely  the  time  for  the  'Anti-Haohiavel'  to  appear^  and  ha  olrtaiued 
the  king'a  permiaaion  to  stop  the  publication,  for  wfafoh  pnrpoee  he 
■viaited  Holland.  Bnt  the  booka^r'a  demaoda  wave  higji;  and  the 
king,  wfao  did  not  like  parting  witii  hia  money,  and  waa  tit  laaat  not 
warrj  toaea  hia  woA  printed,  pref«Ted  having  it  puUithed  for  nothing 
to  pi^iiig  anything  in  order  to  atop  thapablieation.  TUa  ia  Voltaire'a 
aaeeont  of  tha  ivanaaotion.  While  Voltaire  waa  in  Holland  the 
BmpCTor  Cbariaa  VL  died,  and  Frederiok  bmn  to  make  preparatioua 
fiv  Ua  aampaigna.  Voltaire  viaited  him  at  BerUn,  bnt  on  Fradariok'a 
■attinf  ont  for  flflarfa,  he  latnmad  to  Braaadi.  nomfinnaala  ha 
waottoLDH  wbaraUa  tn^U  *Uihonwt'  ma aoM (I7A1X but 


thoogh  ha  had  at  flrat  obtainad  tha  parmiai^  of  the  Cardinal  da 
Flao^  to  have  It  aotad  at  Paria,  tha  repraaentalion  waa  prevented  by 
the  intrigoea  of  tome  lealota,  who  taw  or  afiected  to  aee  in  it  an  irre- 
Ugioua  twidenoy.   '  Uahomet'  waa  not  acted  at  Paris  till  1751. 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  in  1713,  Voltaira  aapired  to  fiU 
hia  plaoa  ia  the  Aoad^uiie  FraDfaiaa.  The  King  Louia  ZV.»  hia 
mistreaa  tha  Duchpsa  of  Ch&teaaroox,  and  the  public  were  in  bia 
fovottr;  bat  JUaorepaa,  tha  aaoratary  of  atat^  waa  oppoaed  to  him,  and 
ancoearfally  intrigued  with  Boyar,  afterwarda  bishop  of  Hir^Kdx,  to 
exclude  Voltaire  from  the  Aoadfaiie.  Boyer  repreaented  to  tiie  king 
that  it  would  be  a  acandal  for  auch  a  profane  man  aa  Voltura  to 
aoooeed  a  oardioal ;  and  the  king  yielded  to  hia  repreaentationa. 

At  thia  oiisia  Franoa  ww  thn^anad  both  by  Austria  and  EnglaniL 
aad  it  waa  thought  prudent  to  aaoure  the  aliianoe  of  tiie  Kin^  <n 
Pruaaia.  The  Doo  de  Biflhalien  and  the  fovonrita  miitreiB  oonoaivad 
the  deaign  of  aeudiog  Voltaira  to  him,  and,  the  batter  to  oonoaal  tho 
objeet  of  the  miaaioa,  Voltaire  made  hia  quarrel  with  Boyer  a  pretext 
for  leaving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  aoheme,  and  Voltaire^ 
who  waa  well  fumiahad  with  money  for  his  journey  aet  out  for  Berlin 
by  way  of  HoUud.  He  waa  well  reoeived  1^  Frederick,  who  waa 
than  living  at  Potadam  the  kind  of  life  whioh  be  continued  ever  after 
bia  aeoeeaion  to  the  throne,  aad  which  Voltaire  has  depicted  ao 
inimitably  in  hia  Ktoudiaa.  Hia  mlarion  waa  to  aonad  FMariA  aa 
to  hia  viewB,  and  ha  suooaeded  in  drawing  from  him  a  favourable 
deolarati<m.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  having  axeeutad  hia  oommiaaion 
better  than  moat  diplomatists,  aa  the  event  ahowed :  in  the  following 
apring  Frederick  made  a  new  trea^  with  Lonia^  and  advanced  into 
Bohemia  with  one  Imndred  thousand  mw,  while  the  Ausbdana  were 
tntactri  in  Alaaea.  Bnt  Vtdtaira  waa  left  withevt  bia  reward.  Tha 
mistreaa  waa  vend  that  all  Voltaire's  letters  from  Berlin  had  paaaed 
through  the  handa  af  Ifadame  du  Chastallat^  ioatead  of  her  own :  she 
revenged  henelf  by  oauaing  the  dismissal  ot  K.  Amelot,  tha  minister 
for  foreign  affi4ra,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  reoeived  his  inatcuctions, 
and  Voltaire's  hopes  were  thus  disappointed. 

The  miatreas  herself  waa  aoon  diamiaaed ;  and  on  her  death,  whioh 
followed  ahort^  after,  it  waa  noQaasary  iat  Lutaa  to  hava  a  new 
fovonrita^  and  lUdamoiaella  Poiason,  aabaaqnnitly  known  as  UadaoM 
de  Pomiwdour,  filled  tha  vacant  plaoa  VoHauawaa^jready  acquainted 
with  her,  aad,  aa  be  says,  was  in  hero(u6denoe.  Through  bar  intereat 
be  waa  made  one  of  Uie  forty  members  of  the  Acad^m^  in  the  place 
of  Boohier  <17<6) :  and  he  waa  also  appointed  historioKrapher  of 
Fkaoee,  and  reoeived  the  place  of  gentilhomme  ordinaire  da  la  ohambra 
du  rd.  "I  oOBtdudad,"  nya  Voltaire,  "that  to  aaaka  thaaoiallcat 
fertaaa,  it  waa  bettsr  to  four  words  to  thenuatEaaaof  akingtban 
to  write  a  hundred  vtdumea." 

Boring  thnr  reaidenoe  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chastellet 
oooaaionally  visited  King  Stanialaua  fU  his  little  oourt  of  Luneville, 
which  Voltaire  haa  sketched  ia  bis  uauai  happy  way.  tfadame  dn 
ChastaUet  died  in  the  palace  of  Staaislaua  (August  1719),  a  few  daya 
after  hafing  baan  teaschk  to  bad.  VoUa^  ratnnad  to  Paii^  aad 
resumed  bk  literary  laoouie.  King  Frederick,  who  had  not  bean 
able  to  indnoe  him  to  visit  Praaaia  daring  tha  llfeUme  of  Uadame  du 
Cliaatalla^  now  reoewad  bia  invitatioa,  and  after  aoaoa  hesitation 
Voltaira  went  to  him  in  17fiO.  He  had  apartments  aasigned  to  him 
at  Potadam,  a  panaion  of  20,000  fraiMa,  a  ohambarlain'a  gold  k^,  and 
a  croaa  of  merit  Bia  dutiea  were  to  ooneot  bia  suueaty'a  wntiaga, 
whidi  waa  rather  an  Iricaome  oeoapatkn;  and  Voltaira  ooold  not 
alwaya  prevent  azpcesriona  eaci^Bg  him  wnkdi  ware  reported  to  the 
kin^  and  ware  far  from  eomplimantary.  To  oorreot  F^ederick'a 
Frenoh  versaa  without  langhtng  at  them  waa  iTp™*^**  The  bistoty 
of  his  reaidanoa  in  Pruaiia  ia  bri<^  aketobod  in  Voltaire'a  '  lUmoires,' 
Voltaire  at  last  got  away,  '*  with  a  promise,"  aa  he  ai^a,  "  to  returs, 
and  the  firm  reaotution  never  to  aee  liim  again :  *'  hia  rasidance  in 
Prussia  was  three  years.  On  his  ratam,  an  odd  advantara  bafilhim 
at  IVankfwt.  Ha  waaaixaatad  by  a  peraim  named  VnjUg,  the  rod- 
dent  of  the  King  of  Prnsaia  at  frankfort,  who  demanded  of  him,  in 
hia  barbarous  French,  "  I'auvre  de  poSi^ue  "  of  tha  king  hia  maater. 
A  fow  oopiaa  of  this  predoua  volome  of  Fzederiok'a  poetry  bad  bean 
minted  privately  and  diatribated  by  the  king  among  his  favourites : 
Voltaira  had  bean  honoured  with  one.  The  poetry  had  been  left 
behind  at  La^«ia  wd  Vohain  ww  obUgad  to  wait  at  Frankfort  tUl 
it  oama,  when  it  waa  delivarad  up  to  tiia  zesidaQt>  Aederiok,  wall 
knowing  Voltaire'a  Abatacter,  probably  feared  that  he  would  make 
aome  use  of  the  book  of  poetry  to  hia  prejudice,  aa  it  contained  manj 
satirical  refieotioaa  on  arowned  head%  and  other  parsons.  Sven  after 
the  anrrander  of  tiie  book,  Voltaire  and  hia  sieoe  Hadame  I>anis,  who 
liad  joined  him  at  Frankfort,  vran  detained  by  Freytag  on  aom«  miaa- 
tabla  weteKt^  aad  kapt  priamr  in  an  hotel  for  twdva  daya  Ha 
waa  robbed  of  part  of  hia  pmpartf ,  aad  pompaHed  to  pv  the  aipaoaaa 
of  bia  detention.  At  laat  ordera  oame  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaira  and 
hia  nieoe  wera  allowed  to*  ocmtiono  their  jouraey  to  Hafanca.  It 
waa  not  long  after  this  advantun  of  Frankfort,  while  the  znamory 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  reoeived  from  tha  King  oi  Pruada 
waa  freeb,  that  Voltaira  wrote  thoaa  'U^oiiea'  wldoh  an  die* 
giaoaAil  to  liimsal^  and  affix  iafaw  on  tha  name  of  Ekederiak.  Itia 
said  that  he  kept  tha  roaauaosipt  by  him,  but  that  two  oopiaa  ware 
madawithoaihiBtaiowladga^a  atrtsmw*  whkh  jTaMawdl^y  IPpon 
biaaabaafiMt  wwitfiirtkn  wilbip|z|#6>Afa«@^pW>i* 
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the  munMripi;  bat  o&e  of  the  two  oopiee,  thus  mrreptltiotuly 
obUinedf  *u  printed  unong  hia  jpoethamou  works. 

After  a  ebori  time  Voluire  fixed  himeelf  «t  Colmar  for  •  few 
montha  (1751),  while  Madame  Denia  waa  at  Parii  fbr  the  pnrpoae  of 
axwirtfiin'ng  if  he  ooold  aafely  retom  there.  A  new  troabla  oow  befel 
him.  A  Datoh  bot^seller,  who  had  obtalaed  In  bodw  mj,  but  it  it 
not  Mid  how,  an  unfiniehed  maaasoript  of  the  '  fluu  tur  les  Mcaun  et 
TEaprit  dee  Kationa,'  pablisbed  it  under  the  title  of '  Abr^  d'Biatoira 
UniTenelle,  par  U.  de  Voltaire.*  Some  parta  which  had  been  pur- 
poaelj  enppraaied  by  the  Dutch  pabUahar  made  the  woik  mppxtx  ao 
attack  oo  crowned  heads  and  prieata.  Toltaln;  got  H>e  geaolDe 
mannaeiipt  £com  Paris,  and  showed  hj  a  eomparison  u  the  two  mannp 
•o^tt^  fimnallj  drawn  up  hj  a  notary,  th^t  the  paaaages  had  been 
■upiminsed  with  a  malignant  dedgn  to  injure  him.  Thu  story  ia  iu 
many  raueota  vary  improbable :  voltsiie  had  cerer  had  any  aoruplea 
about  poUishing  uia  vorkM  under  assumed  names,  or  denying  the 
authorship  of  anything  when  it  suited  hia  pnrpoae ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  ooojeoture  how  hia  manuscript  should  get  abroad  without  bis  eon- 
sent,  or  that  the  real  manusoript  ahonld  luiTe  been  left  at  Paria,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  reoover  it,  The  diEBeulty  is  hardly  diminished 
If  we  aaaome  that  Voltaire  had  possessed  two  eopiaa  of  the  manosoript, 
I«  b«t,  the  mode  in  whicdi  thia  manuscript  fell,  «a  it  is  said,  into  the 
liaiids  of  the  Dutoh  publisher,  is  left  nnezphdned. 

At  length  wearied  with  his  rambling,  onaetUed  lifia,  after  qmiding  a 
Uw  years  in  the  territory  of  Lauaanne  and  ia  that  of  Genefa.  he 
bought  an  estaU  at  Tourney  aod  another  at  Tvaej,  both  in  the  Ffeya 
de  Uez»  and  he  finally  settled  at  Femey,  where  he  spent  the  last 
twen^  yean  of  his  life  in  aa  much  traaqtmlity  u  his  ohanoter  would 
allow.  He  relnult  the  boose,  Isid  out  nrdens,  kept  A  good  table^  and 
h*d  orowds  of  Tlaitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  paseion  for  the 
atsge  was  unabated.  He  had  a  small  theatre,  in  which  ha  aometimes 
acted  himself,  and  occauonalty  prooored  the  aerrioes  of  the  first 
actors  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a  benefiwtor  to  the  neighbourhood. 
A  litde  town  grew  op  around  him  out  of  a  mianable  village ;  new 
honsas  werw  built  at  hia  own  oost ;  and  be  enoouraged  and  prodnoed  a 
body  of  skilful  artisans  who  beoune  celebrated  through  all  Europai 
Ha  even  rebuilt  Hno  churdi  at  his  own  expense.  But  hia  hasty  pxo- 
oeedinge  in  this  matter  brought  him  into  difficulties.  He  had  negleoted 
certain  aeoesMry  forms  in  hia  demolition  of  the  old  ohurob,  aod 
ordered  a  large  wooden  oruoifiz,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  porch,  to 
be  thrown  down.  He  eveD  went  ao  &r  as  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
ehnnih  against  tb^  Complaint  was  nutde  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  thm  irregularities,  and  Voltsire,  In  order  to  quiet  matters, 
went  through  the  oeremooy  of  taking  the  communion  in  the  ohurch  of 
Faniej ;  an  act  of  undoubted  hyprocriej,  whieh  howerer  ms  not  the 
onb  one  of  whioh  he  was  vnilty.  Ia  the  following  year,  17S9,  the 
Usaop  of  Annaoy  had  forbidden  all  priests  to  oonfeas  him,  gin  him 
ahsolution,  or  allow  him  to  take  the  eommuoion.  Upoo  tbie  Voltaire 
todi  in  Us  bed,  pretended  he  waa  dyings  uid  eompelled  a  Capoehiu  to 
HTB'nV*—  to  torn  all  the  offices  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Cfannih  wUtik 
a  true  believer  oould  claim.  The  whole  faroe  was  oextifled  on  the  spot 
hj  a  notary.  The  philosopbeiB  of  Park,  whoee  anii-zaligious  opinions 
went  h>^nd  thoee  of  Voltaira^  looked  oo  bim  with  oontempt,.and  alt 
piouB  Chriatiana  were  shooked  by  the  hypocritical  im^etgr  <tf  an  old 
nan  who  was  now  upwards  ot  eeventy  yeara  of  age. 

Dui^  hia  Umv  rssidenoe  at  Fmtj,  Voltaire's  literary  aetivify  was 
uTitiT''vr  Bis  rsnooar  against  prfeats  and  the  ChrtatiaB  rdigicm  waa 
now  grown  inTcterate;  and  in  Uie  retiremaat  ot  liis  old  age  be  poured 
forth  an  uTusasaing  torrent  of  ridicule,  inveotiTek  and  ribaldry  against 
all  that  belierers  mseralation  hold  rnest  sacred,  and  wbioh  thoee  who 
refuse  their  belief  geDetally  treat  widi  deoeot  respeot  Hie  works 
appeared  under  rarioua  names,  and  he  never  scrupled  to  disavow  tbsoi 
when  he  found  it  oonvenieo^  thou^  each  disavowals  must  have  been 
ueelaSB,  fataarouch  aa  nobody  can  mistake  the  authorah^t  of  aeytbing 
that  Voltaire  haa  writteo.  The  poem  of  the  'Pnoelle,'  which  he  had 
fomnwnwil  about  1780,  added  to  the  nombar  of  his  enemiae.  Its 
iadsoeney  and  tbie  ridicule  of  saored  thinga  shooked  aU  aober  pooide; 
but  it  waa  the  satirioal  alloaions  to  liviw  peaasos  that  raised  np  the 
most  aetive  enmity  against  the  antbitt.  it  ia  pcobabls  «Mn^  as  he 
mjM,  that  he  never  intended  to  print  it  in  its  odgiint  flowa ;  butitwas 
well  known  to  his  fcieods,  who  had  eo]:^  of  some  oantos,  and  parta  of 
it  had  been  recited  in  vaiioua  oompanjaa  About  17fffi  it  wpMrad  in 
l^int  at  Fraakfort,  though  with  the  title  of  Lowain,  and  Voltaire  di^ 
avowed  it  As  usual,  it  bed  been  |«inted  from  a  eopy  which  had  bean 
sti^  from  the  authnr  or  bis  friends  ('  Advertissement  dee  dditsure  de 
r<dition  da  Eahl*),  a  aiafortone  to  which  the  woito  of  ToUatao  asea 
tobave  bem  peeuliaclyeKpoaed;  it  ia  also  said  ttafclfcoontsined  verses 
whioh  Voluire  had  not  written,  and,  what  is  more  pcobable^  "other 
veraes  whioh  he  oould  not  allow  to  stand,  beenuse  the  nlmnmetannes 
to  whieb  tbaee  vecsea  alluded  were  dianged.'  Several  ether  editioM 
I4>pear«d  witbont  Voltaire's  oonesnt;  one  at  London  in  17(7,  and 
another  at  Paiia  in  1769.  It  waa  not  tUl  1762  that  Voltatae  poUialied 
an  edition  of  the  'Puoelle,'  whioh  was  vaiy  diflsrsnt  ftom  all  the 
otbecsb  and  purged  of  mush  that  was  offanMve :  it  ww  reprinted  in 
1774,  with  eome  altaiatioHi  and  ocmsidsrable  additiona,  and  tbia  k  the 
text<tf  the  'Pnoelle'  whish  now  appeara  in  the  best  e^tiotie. 

His  Utenwy  oosfrds  snd  ids  extensive  eocievoikUnse  aiao  fhtniBhsd 
feheoldH(s«IT<ilt«nwitbgaiwteit«Dpl«9iiHiii   g»  tad  unnjud  » 


host  of  enemies  end  he  bad  to  defend  himself  egtinst  their  Innnsaint 
attacks.  He  poured  upon  them  inveotive  and  ridicule,  without  measure 
aod  without  ahame.  He  liad  generously  offered  Boussssu  aa  asylum 
ia  hia  houses  whilo  lie  was  pereeouted  for  bis  *£iailsw'  Rousseau 
refused  the  offsr  with  Us  usual  Imitslity,  and  VolUdre  repeid  hitg 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  His  oorrespondeooe  during  lus  reudeaoe  at 
Femey  forms  •  valuable  part  of  his  voriu.  He  oo&tributed  some 
literary  articles  to  the  '  Bacyclop4di^'  which  was  then  pnbUahing  tk 
Paria  under  the  direetion  at  IrAlsmbert  and  CidaroL  His  corro- 
Bp«mdenoe|  with  D'Alembert  w  the  *  EncydopMie'  is  exoeediiuly  in- 
terestiog;  It  asaiste  as  In  forming  some  idea  o£  the  state  ofnmoee 
at  that  tinu^  in  whiob  a  so^salled  philoeophic  party,  inoonsiderable 
tn  numbers,  was  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  ignorant  bigots  and 
bypooritiosl  libertines.  There  wee  enough  of  aaperatition  and  in^ 
toleranoe  to  excite  the  contempt  and  rouse  the  indignation  of  all 
reflecting  men,  and  in  estiuiating  the  oharaotCT  of  Voltaire  it  should 
never  be  forgt^a  what  the  state  <tf  SQoietar  then  was.  He  had  be- 
come reooadled  to  his  old  puptl  Frederiaa;  and  leapt  up  a  coire- 
spondeooe  .with  him,  though  Bb  "forgot"  to  bum  the  onfiwtanate 
'M^moiran.'  He aleo eoireepwided  with  the  wnpwss Catherine IL  ef 
Buseiat  whoee  letters  to  Ttdtaiio  we  sons  i>t  the  most  aipeoilihi  in  the 
whole  oolleotion. 

But  he  bad  other  ooeupeticMis  in  hJm  retirenm^  which  show  us 
another  and  more  pleasing  aide  of  his  character.  He  heerd  that  a 
gr«nd*nieoe  of  the  dramatist  Compile  wss  u  distress.  She  was  invited 
to  Fernay,  wbeie  she  received  a  good,  and  it  is  said  "  evm  a  Christian 
edooatioo,"  though  the  exact  meaning  of  this  expresuim  may  be 
doubtful  To  render  her  in  some  meainre  independent  of  bin, 
Voltaire  undertook  an  edition  of  lier  ancestor's  plays  with  notas ;  and 
the  profits  of  the  ondertaking  were  given  to  ner  for  her  marriage 
portion.  The  afiEur  of  Galas  is  well  known.  This  unfortunate  cw 
man,' who  was  a  Cslvinisl^  was  oonvioted  at  Toulouse  (176S)  of 
murdwiog  hie  eon,  and  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  embrao- 
ing  the  BoDMn  Ctfholio  f^th.  Tbe  &ti)er  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  bmily  came  to  Geneva  for  refuge.  Voltaire  reeeived  them 
kindly.  He  made  himself  aoqualatad  with  the  bote  of  this  horriUe 
cese^  and  waa  ooDTinced  that  Galas  was  innocent.  He  resolved  that 
jnsUoe  should  be  done  to  the  unfortunate  famUy,  and  he  never  reated 
till  he  had  aeeomplishsd  tUik  His  pexeonel  ezertiooa,  lUs  pnree^  and 
his  pen  were  employed  in  a  oaose  whioh  wae  worthy  of  his  beet 
powers.   If  hie  hatred  of  &naticism  ntimwlattril  bis  it  auist 

be  allowed  that  his  gourous  filings  slso  wera  abondantly  proved. 
The  eentenoe  of  the  parliament  of  Toulonae  was  annulled,  and  tbe 
Duo  de  Cboiaoul,  who  was  then  in  power,  made  amends  to  the  fiunily 
of  Cala^  eo  fiir  aa  npantion  oonU  be  madi^  out  of  the  pnblio 
trsasurr,  fi«  the  mongs  done  to  thsm  bj  nn  iSMCsatandbiggAsd 
tribund. 

Voltaire  was  now  Mghty-foar  years  of  sgft  Els  nieo^  MadsM 
Denia,  who  was  weary  of  her  loi^  retirement  at  Femey,  pereuaded 
him  to  visit  Paris.  He  srrived  there  on  the  10th  of  Kebrnary  1778, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  ranks,  exoept  1^  tbe  court 
and  the  clergy.  A  sucoession  of  visitors  crowded  his  apartmenti^ 
and  he  was  kept  in  n  etate  ttf  eenstaot  exditement.  A  violent  hemo- 
rriisgs  eame  on  a|sd  threatened  his  lif^  and  he  eonght  a  reoonoiliatien 
with  tbe  chnroh;  he  said  he  did  not  vrish  his  body  to  bedeptiswlt^ 
Chriatian  burisj.  The  AVU  G«uthier  obtained  from  bimndeelara> 
Uon  that  ho  would  die  in  the  Soman  CathoUe  iaith,  and  that  he  asked 
Mrdon  of  God  and  the  oharoh  far  his  sina  Bis  disorder  abstwl,  and 
he  transferred  his  thouHhte  from  the  ehnroh  to  the  theatrsk  where  h« 
had  been  a  fmiuent  visUor  dnee  his  arnvel  at  Paris.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  present  at  a  sitting  ef  the  AmUmLa,  he 
attendedtbesixthr^nsentBtienof  Us  tragedy  of' Irene.'  Betwoan 
the  two  pieeee  hie  boet  wss  plaosd  on  the  Bta«e  and  ORnnied  by  aU  the 
actors.  From  the  theatre  be  was  aoeompanind  to  Uahotd  by  orowd% 
who  cheered  hijD  kmdly,  wd  eeUed  out  the  titles  of  his  ^neipd 
woifa^  among  which  tbe  '  PueaUe '  was  not  forgotten.  Timdng  to 
them,  he  said,  "Yon  wUl  stifle  see  with  roeee."  Hewaadate^  at 
Paris  bmger  than  he  intended,  chiefly  owing  to  the  management  of  his 
nieoe^  who  oould  not  beer  to  return  to  the  solitude  of  Fonn  ;  bat 
the  delay  wae  fatal  Voltaire's  firable  frame  was  o^ansted  to  this 
round  of  exeitemeirt;  end  hk  litersry  labours,  vhidi  he  still  ecm- 
tiaued,  and  the  immoderate  nee  of  eoflbe,  brought  on  a  straognry,  to 
whioh  he  had  been  sobjeot  Seeing  that  hie  strsogth  wae  fsifing,  the 
AbM  Higno^  hk  nephew,  brought  to  him  the  cure  of  St.  Sulptoe  and 
tiie  AbUQanthkr.  The  det^  of  hk  dintb-bed  ere  eontradlotoiv: 
be  sseaw  to  hnve  been  eshaostod, and  only  to  bm  wished  toAe 
mietly.  Tbe  Abbtf  Qantbiar  siffMd  n  p»sr,in  wfalah  he  deelsMA 
tbat  he  was  sent  for  at  the  reqneet  of  Ytdtaiie^  bvt  found  hfm  too  fer 
guM  to  be  Donfaasad.  He  died  on  the  80th  of  May  1778.  Tlie  eur< 
of  St.  flnlinee  oflkiaUy  refnaed  to  brter  the  body  ef  Voltaire,  but  at 
tbe  asms  time  be  ruounoed  ail  bk  ri|^  in  the  matter.  The  body 
was  tshanhfttkht  to  the  Abbey  of  SceUiine,  which  Mignot  bad  in 
oommendwi^  imte  it  wae  bniied,  on  the  pra^utton  ei  too  rennnflia> 
tisn  ofthe  card  of  BL  Sohdee.  tha  eorUeiKle  of  the  Abb<  Owithkr, 
end  a  profasaian  ef  'itiA.  OatluU^  ApostoU^  snd  Boman,'  made  by 
Voltaire  about  six  weeks  before  hk  death.  The  Inshop  of  Troyei^ 
Joseph  de  Bmal,  beadng  that  k  WM  intawUd  t^bon  Toltsire  hi  tbe 
Abbs,  e<  ami^lm^m^^^lf^^f^f^ 
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prior,  bv  wfaieh  he  forbftde  the  intermeot.  ^e  order  Mme  too  late, 
for  the  nmeral  wu  over ;  but  th«  prior  loit  hie  pleoe.  ^e  letter  of 
the  prior,  in  reply  to  the  bishop,  etatea  all  the  dronmstBaoeB  of  the 
fonerel,  and  the  grounds  on  whiob  be  conatdBTttd  the  body  entitled  to 
Christiaa  burial.  The  bo  net  of  Yoltaire  remained  nndietnrbed  till 
the  BerolutioD,  iriun  tiiqr  wer*  broaght  back  to  Paiii  and  Interred  In 
the  Faotheon. 

The  worki  of  Volt^re  are  tbas  arranged  in  tiM  editt<m  of  Lequlen, 
I^rifl,  70  Tohunea,  Svo,  1820,  of  whieb  the  laat  rolame  eoiwlita  of  a 
copious  index.  *  Vie  de  Yoltaire,  par  le  Marquis  de  Condoroet, 
UiSmoira,*  &a;  Tol.  i  j  *Th^te«^*  toIb.  iL-iz.,  containing  his  tragedies 
and  comedies;  'Disoouii  sur  la  Trag^die,'  addressed  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke;  the  translation  of  Shakspere'a 'Julius  CtasBr,'&c. ;  'La  Hen- 
riade,'  vol.  x.,  with  the  prefitces  of  the  B^ing  of  Fnueia  and  Uannontal; 
'Pueelle/  voL  xi ;  *  PoMea,*  vols.  zii-xlT.,  oontaising  his  odei  and  Ua 
misoaUaaeoiu  poenu,  whioh  are  yery  nnmerouB;  'Eaiaia  sor  les 
Uoeara/  toIh.  xr.-xTiii;  *SiMe  de  Louis  XIY.'  vols.  xix.  xx. ;  '  Si&cle 
de  Louis  XY.'toL  xzi;  'Histoire  de  Charles  ZIL,  vol.  xzii.;  'Hittoire 
de  Russie,''ToL  xxiil ;  *Ajanales  de  TEmpire,' to],  xxiv. ;  '  Histoire  du 
Parlement,'  vol.  xxv.;  'M^Haoges  Historiques,'  vols,  xxti-t  zxvii; 
'Politiqttea  et  Legislation,'  toU.  zxviiL  xlix.,  of  which  tbe  latter 
oontaina  a  fuU  aeeoant  ot  the  aflUr  of  Calaa ;  '  Phjnque,'  vol. 
zzx,  whidk  ooDtaina  hb  phydosl  mttings,  whidi  were  oompoMd 
daring  his  intimaoy  with  Hadanie  da  Cbaetelleti.  Among  these  is  his 
'El^moDS  de  la  Philoeophie  de  Newton/  dedicated  to  Madame  da 
Chaatellet  At  the  time  when  this  work  was  written  almost  all  Uie 
Frenoh  pbUoeophers  were  Carterians ;  Maupertnii  and  Clairaut,  both 
of  whom  were  then  very  yonn^  were  exceptiona ;  *  Philoaoi^us^'  vols. 
xxzL-zxxiv.,  eoQtafadng  bla  metapbyucal  writings;  'La  Hble  expli- 
qn^*  fto.  Hia  atta^  on  Christianity  are  not  exprefBsed  with  deeenoy, 
and  be  is  guilty  of  gross  perversioD  of  facts.  His  judgment  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  others  is  neither  exact  nor  profound.  He 
calls  Spinosa  an  atheist,  which  he  was  not  Yoltaire^  though  a  deist, 
proffsaed  a  great  horror  of  atheism  :  and  in  reading  all  his  philoso- 
phical and  anti-religions  works,  it  ia  necessary  to  hnx  this  in  mind. 
It  la  a  great  adatake  to  oonfonnd  him  with  the  proflBased  atheists  of 
hia  day,  whom  he  hated,  or  at  least  affected  to  hate,  and  who  viewed 
his  deimn  with  contempt.  '  Dialogues,'  voL  xzxv. ;  '  Diotionnure  Phi- 
losophiqnV  vola  xxxvi-xliL,  a  work  which  shows  his  eztemdve  and 
diBoorsive  reading,  his  fertility  of  inTeution,  and  hia  iareterato  pre- 
judices; 'Romans,'  xliii  xliv.,  which  are  among  his  most  amusing 
works,  though  In  many  respects  far  from  beUig  nnexoeptioaable; 
'FacMea,'  vol  xlv.,  containing  among  other  things,  'Lea Questions 
Bar  lea  Miiaolei^'  in  latten^  the  flrat  ot  which  appeared  in  178fi.  and 
after  the  essay  of  Hamei  There  la  nothiog  new  In  the  objections  of 
Yoltaire,  which  are  In  ■anbetanoe  that  God  governs  by  undiangeable 
laws,  and  that  we  caonot  suppose  that  be  permits  any  deviations  from 
them.  *  Mdlangea  Littfiraires,*  vds.  zlvi,  xlviL;  '  Commentaires  sor 
Com^W  vols.  zlviiL,  zlix. ;  '  Correspon dance  aveo  le  Boi  de  Prusse,' 
vols.  l.  lil ;  tb»  flrat  letter  la  from  tbe  Prinea>Bi^  dated  Berlin,  9th 
August  1786 ;  the  laat  in  tbia  oidleetion  ia  from  Yoltaire^  dated  Pari^ 
1st  of  A^l  1778,  abont  two  montha  before  Ms  death.  '  Cwrespon- 
danee  aveo  I'lmp^ratrioe  de  Rossie  Catherine  IL,'  voLM,;  *Corre- 
spondanoe  aveo  D'Alembert,'  vols.  liv.  Iv. :  these  three  volumes  are 
perhaps  the  moat  amusing  part  of  his  oorreapondenea  '  Correepon- 
danoe  O^Q^raH'  vols.  Ivi-Ufz. ;  eontaining'  leUen  to  and  from  a  gnat 
nomber  of  peraona  of  rank  and  literary  datioetlon. 

To  eatinate  tbe  diaraetw  of  Yoltaire  eorreotly,  and  Ua  fnfluenoe  on 
the  age  in  which  be  lived,  would  furnish  matetius  for  a  large  volnmew 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  anqnalified  panegyrie  and  of 
unqnalifled  abnae,  but  be  deserves  neither.  Bdnoation,  traaperameot 
and  circumstanoas  placed  lum  in  opposi^n  to  established  Institutions; 
his  labours  were  directed  to  destroy,  iu>t  to  reform  or  rebuild.  No 
man  saw  more  olearly  the  vioioaa  and  abaoid  parts  of  ■»<«tiiip  bati- 
tutions;  bat  he  could  not  ^^p^eciata  tbe  valneMthatwhiehhSbeu 
tested  by  ezparienoe.  He  had  no  veneration  for  antiquity. '  His  baUt 
of  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  became  so  strong  as  to  doae 
bis  eyes  to  palpable  trutiis.  He  waa  the  great  Corypfaseus  of  deism, 
and  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  hia  preceptor.  It  ia  not  true^  as  it  has 
been  sometiiaee  said,  that  his  olgeot  waa  aolely  to  root  out  snper- 
fltiUon  and  to  annibilate  tbe  power  of  the  eluirah.  Hia  panegyrist 
Cond(»oet  distinctly  atatee  that  Ua  avowed  objeet  waa  to  destroy 
Christianity,  and  his  sceptical  writings  render  aueh  avowal  onoeoee- 
aaiy:  this  is  thsir  manifest  design.  He  had  no  deep  emvictims^ 
exespt  we  allow  to  be  such  bis  belief  that  a  man  ootdd  not  perpetrate 
the  crime  that  Calas  was  charged  vrith,  and  a  v»ga»  indefliUte  notim 
that  human  nature  waa  better  than  prteats  and  ^gota  sappoaed  It  to 
ba^  He  had  not  the  slmplieity  and  sinoerity  of  oliantct»  that  belong 
to  tmlj  great  minds,  and  he  was  appareotiy  incapable  of  ftiendahip 
or  of  strong  attachment,  though  some  instanoea  are  allif[ed  hi  which 
he  retained  his  friendahipa  to  the  oloee  of  bis  life.  His  moral  ohanuter 
partook  of  the  viees  of  the  age  to  wUch  he  belonged ;  his  intelleotnal 
was  above  it  The  £uilta  of  hia  character  pervade  hia  writinga.  As  a 
poet,  he  faik  to  move  the  passions  strongly,  nor  does  be  touoh  the 
more  delicate  aympathiea  of  our  nature.  His  dramatte  writinga  ate 
defective  as  dramas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard  of  esoSenoe. 
Be  had  stodied  Shakapare,  and  he  allowed  Um  aome  merit,  but  he 
pxsftrred  Comaille;  vA  acme  of  the  neat  ndovbtod  ehanut^iatlaa 


of  Shakapere'a  great  dramaUe  art  appeared  to  the  poet  of  ^  age  of 
Iiouis  XY.  merely  the  tnits  of  a  bwbarie  Agp.  Tet  his  dramaiKc  oon> 
oeptiou  ia  often  just  and  vigoroaa ;  many  of  bis  scenes  have  great 
•rtistic  merit,  and  he  abouods  in  loft^  tni^s  and  generous  sentimeota. 
But  on  affectation  of  philosophy  is  the  fault  of  all  bis  writings ;  he 
wonld  always  be  inoulcating  what  he  eonaidered  to  be  great  trutba, 
and  thua  we  have  Yoltaire  alwa^  before  ua.  It  ia  an  essential  of 
drama&  art,  that  the  author  ahall  nerar  Hipear ;  bat  in  all  Us  writinga 
Yoltaire  is  ^ways  appareot 

The  '  Heniiade '  of  Yoltaire  Is  still  tbe  only  TVendi  epic.  The  sab> 
ject  is  the  siege  d  Paris,  which  waa  oommenced  by  Henri  IIL  and 
Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  lY.,  who  finally  entered  the  dty. 
The  action  is  confined  to  Paris  and  the  field  of  Ivry,  which  de<dded 
the  fwtunea  of  Henri  lY.  It  baa  acoordiogly  an  historical  basis  and 
the  mMn  eventa  are  made  oonfbrmable  to  historio  truth ;  Ita  poeUe 
part  eondals  of  fictions  intended  to  aid  tbe  devdopment  of  the  action, 
and  of  aU^ries.  which  are  feeble  aids,  aueh  an  tbe  journey  of  Diaoord 
to  Rome,  and  the  Temple  of  Love.  Its  machinery  is  neitiier  original 
nor  grand,  and  ii  Is  deficient  in  striking  erenta  It  contains  a  love 
episode,  the  amours  of  Henri  and  La  Belie  Oabrielle,  which  might  aa 
well  have  been  a  separata  poem  for  any  connectaMi  it  baa  with  the 
main  subject  The  *  Henriada '  has  been  variously  Judged  even  by 
Frenoh  entice,  and  the  reat  of  Europe  has  pronounced  on  the  whole 
an  an&voorabte  opinion.  Tbe  author  worked  muoh  and  long  apoo  it ; 
for  he  had  tiie  amUtion  of  raising  a  monument  which  should  stand 
by  tbe  side  of  the  epic  poema  of  Qieere  and  Italy.  To  deny  it  all 
merit  would  be  absurd ;  it  oontaina  many  fine  and  vigorous  passagec^ 
but  of  all  the  loogw  worke  of  Yoltaire  it  is  perhapa  that  which,  to  a 
foreigner  atleast,  ia  the  moat  tedious,  ezoept  tiie 'Querra Civile  de 
(Sen^ve,*  tbs  dullest  of  all  Ua  product  iona. 

His  *Puoelle  d'Ori^s'  has  been  already  meottoDed.  The  sub- 
ject, if  one  oan  describe  such  a  aubjeot  in  a  few  words,  is  Jeanne 
d'Aro,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  poem  oommences  with  the  lovea 
of  Kiog  Charles  YII.  and  Agnes  Sore),  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  by 
the  English.  Jeanne  ia  armed  by  St  IHooysius,  and  goes  to  Eixm 
Charlee  at  Toura.  The  poem  oondudea,  after  many  advsntnrsa,  with 
the  triumph  of  Charies.  Ydtaire  ainied  to  rival  Ariosto,  but  It  in 
universally  agreed  that  be  has  not  approached  him.  Bren  in  ita  pre* 
sent  form  tbe  '  Pucelle*  is  one  of  ^e  most  licentious  poems  of  modem 
times,  for  the  oorreotioaa  of  tbe  aathor  principally  related  to  the 
satirical  allusions.  All  things  serious  and  sacred  are  treated  with 
ridiculsk  The  poet  riots  in  bis  lioenos,  and  seems  to  exalt  la  hia  ooa- 
tompt  of  deomdea  and  religion.  Proprieties  of  time^  plM*.  *nd  di^ 
cumstanoe— an  are  disregarded ;  tbe  *  Faoelle'  la  the  reflection  of 
Yoltaire  in  his  moat  lively  and  most  extoavagant  mood.  Tbe  poem 
has  great  m^ta  in  detail ;  the  Teiaificatitn  is  easy,  and  many  of  the 
deeoriptioas  are  beautiful :  the  exordiums  of  eaoh  canto  are  joatly  ad- 
mired. But  the*  Pucelle' haa  fixed  a  atain  onthe  mwalaharaotareC 
Ydtaira^  for  wUch  all  ita  beauties  cannot  atone. 

The  ftetiHiy  and  facility  of  Yoltaire  were  oneqaalled.  His  great 
and  dlBOundve  reading  supplied  him  with  an  infinite  Tarialy  of  matter, 
wUeh  he  moulded  into  ereiy  variety  of  form.  His  satire  and  his  aaiw 
oaam,  and  his  sneer,  were  always  ready  and  always  effootive.  Ha 
seldom  riaea  to  eloquence,  beeaase  he  ia  not  im passioned  and  dncere^ 
But  he  never  sinks  into  triviality :  he  is  never  tiresome ;  be  ia  alwaya 
lively  and  amnaing;  CleeraesB  and  preeidon  obaiaeteriae  eU  ma 
writinga.  Whan  be  la  auperftdal,  whltA  is  often  tbe  oase^  it  is  rather 
fbr  want  of  taUng  paina  to  oaimne  hie  subject  witii  aoffldent  ean, 
than  from  want  of  power  to  oomprehend  it,  We  must  except  the 
oasea  where  hia  paasionB  were  oonoemed.  and  where  prejudicea  had 
become  inveterate.  Paadon  filled  him  with  maliee  and  bittemeae,  and 
prejudice  made  him  blind.  Hia  historical  writings  and  easaya  have 
great  merit  He  eketehed  with  rwtdity  and  ftoree:  be  asleeted  wliat 
waa  portinent  and  aharaeterisUoj  ne  omitted  what  waa  trivial  and 
nsdsai^  He  aet  the  example  of  a  better  hiy^jfrrg  of  the  materiala  of 
history ;  he  waa  jndidoudy  soeptioal,  though  sometimes,  tnm  defident 
knowledge  and  prejudice,  unwisely  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  even  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  yet  bis  criticism 
aometimea  aheda  a  ray  of  light  where  the  dnlneas  of  mere  learning 
has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  His  writjngs  oontzibuted  grsatly  to 
the  amendment  of  the  penal  law  of  BVanee,  and  to  the  dettonotion  (tf 
many  absurd  prejo^osa.  That  they  tended  to  deatn^  alao  many  of 
those  notions  on  whioh  society  lepoasa  fbr  Ita  wKlatj,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  denied.  The  prodigiona  aetivity  and  unwearied  indnstay  of  Ycd- 
taire,  hia  long  and  brill  iant  oareer  of  literary  anoeses,  and  tbe  inflnenoa 
whidi  he  exerdaed  on  his  own  generation  and  that  whioh  immediatdy 
follovred,  have  made  him  one  of  tbe  moat  oonspienous  personagee 
tin  18th  oentuy.  He  haa  aUll  many  readers,  and  (wobably  will 
alwi^  have  aome.  Hia  beat  writings  pteaee  by  the  mere  ohann  ef 
form,  IndepMident  of  the  matter,  and  they  are  stamped  with  the 
Impresa  which  geniua  alone  oan  inye.  The  influence  of  bia  opinions  ia 
probably  not  great  at  present  He  la  not  the  writer  for  all  agea  :  be 
belonged  to  his  own  age,  and  that  ia  passed.   [Su  SoprLiimiT.] 

{VietU  Vottain,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condoroet;  Mim»iftf  pow 
$etTit  A  taVie  de  M.  lU  VtUairt,  teUa  par  lol-meme  r  6hg»  d« 
VoUaire,tmTV..  de  1*  Harpe ;  BioffrttpMt  UnivertelU,  art  'Voltaire;' 
(Brnnm  Oompttitt     VaUaitt,  Faria,  1890^  70  v< 
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VONViaiN.  [Visnr.ToN.] 

VONDEL,  JOOST  YON  DEKT,  the  great  national  poet  of  HoUaad, 
was  born  lfoT«mber  17th,  1687,  at  Cologne^  to  which  oity  hia  parents 
had  retired  tma  Antwsrp,  in  order  to  ftfoid  the  peraeeuUon  to  wbiobf 
being  Anabaptiat%  the^  were  expoeed  from  the  religioui  wawAtj  and 
jeeloaay  of  the  AaBfarun-Spanish  goTemmeni.  Am  eoon  hornrer  as 
the  repablie  of  the  United  Prorinoea  wai  eetabliahed,  the  fami^ 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Vondel  oontioued  to  reaide  daring  hu 
T«ry  long  lifei  The  education  he  received  from  hie  porenta  did  not 
extend  bejond  the  ordinary  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing ;  for 
hia  fattwr  WM  only  a  tradewaan,  la  be  waa  afterwarda  himaelf,  dealing 
ia  hodary  aa  bii  oatmlbU  bniinw^  though  maJdng  poetry  hia  seriooi 
o«eap«tion.  How  he  oonlxlTed  to  reoondla  litwary  study  with 
buiineaa  we  are  not  informed ;  bat  there  is  reason  for  aappoaing  that 
his  attention  to  the  first  rather  ob coked  hia  aucoeas  in  tho  latter, 
■inoe  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  fvosperooa  in  trade  as  a  hosier. 
Voe  poetry  he  ia  said  to  have  evinoed  a  taste  very  early,  and  even  to 
have  given  evidence  ot  his  poeUo  talent  when  he  was  no  more  ttian 
thMeen.  It  was  not  hgnrarcr  until  ho  had  reached  doable  that  age  U»t 
ho  began  to  stod^  Latin.  Kot  oo^  waa  his  proSidenciy  in  the  lai^aage 
mnd,  but  a  decided  im^vament,  both  as  to  style  and  ideas,  it  ia 
■id,  aoiNi  began  to  manifest  itself  in  bla  oompontiona ;  yet  in  pro- 
portion as  he  eanght  the  tone  as  well  aa  the  spirit  of  the  andeata,  he 
probaUy  lost  wiginality  of  invention  and  frashnflas  of  feeling.  His 
tragedian  which  form  so  eonaiderable  a  portion  and  so  important  a 
«h«a  of  hia  pniduotioti%  show  himtohavspoitMMd&rhiuergaiiiua 
Malyriopoebthanasadnunatiat;  for  thqr  owe  theiT  dhiuettnotion 
to  the  '  Reien,'  or  ohoruses  with  wbidi  they  are  intenperaed,  and 
many  of  which  are  splendid  lyrioal  eEFaaions ;  it  is  theses  tn  fact,  which 
give  us  the  loftiest  flights  of  Y<mdal'8  gemna,  and  which  oonstituto 
his  chief  attraotions  for  modem  readers.  A  seleotion  of  them  was 
made  by  Do  Vriei^  who  published  it  in  1820.  Among  the  more 
ealabcatadof  luadramatiepoemaarehli  'Fhlamodss'  'QyabraohtTon 
Amateli'aiul 'LttdfeK*  7^  flnt  of  thea^  wliieh  was  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  hto  of  the  giand-pendonary  Bamevaldt  [BabititxIiDtI  obtuned 
for  ite  author  both  political  and  literary  distmotion ;  for  uiough  not 
published  till  the  Prince  Maurioa'a  death,  in  1626,  it  was  prosecuted 
by  ttiose  in  power  aa  treasonable,  and  as  libellous  on  the  memory  of 
that  priooe,  and  it  was  only  with  great  diffionl^  that  Vondel  esc^ed 
amnrmnushmanttikanafiiMof  800  giddana.  Oo  tha  other  hand  it 
obtaiiMd  for  him  the  hif^MBtnoownbothasapatdotaad  apoet*  and 
passed  through  thir^  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
'OijslHreaht,'  whieh  was  written  bjr  him  for  the  opetung  of  the  new 
theatre  at  Amstwdam,  in  1637,  ia  juatiy  considered  one  of  his  maater- 
jifiOM,  and  is  also,  of  all  hia  dramas,  that  whu^  is  most  national 
in  ita  aubjeet  That  howoTar  which  possassea  for  na  as  Englishmen 
almoat  the  charm  of  nationaUtgr,  ia  the  'Ltudfsr,'  for  it  nia^  be  «on- 
sidiMd  the  preooraor  of  par  *  Faiadiie  Loa^'  whtoh  it  antioipated  by 
foorteen  years ;  conaeqafliotiy  for  ita  Miltonio  gnmdeor  and  inai»raiioa 
It  ia  not  at  all  indebted  to  tiie  work  of  the  English  bard,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  sappoae  that  UiUon  kindled  hia  flame  at  that  of  hia  illua- 
trioua  contemporary.   Hilton  and  Vondel  were  kindred  apirita. 

To  ennmerate  here  diroaologiaally  all  the  produotioas  of  Voadel, 
BOt  ia  the  ^ma  alon^  bat  in  almost  every  other  i^eoiea  of  poetical 
compoKttao,  would  ba  uaeless.  We  will  thetefbra  specif^  one  per* 
fonnaooe^  which,  bad  he  oompleted  1^  might  alone  have  seoared  for 
him  tiie  repatation  of  on  epio  poet,  namely,  a  poem,  of  which  Constao' 
tine  the  Great  was  the  hero,  and  which  he  began  in  1682;  but  the 
death  of  his  wife  shortiy  afterwards,  oansed  him  to  abandon  the  anb- 
jaot,  and,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  resume  it,  he  destroyed  th« 
manaastipk  Tho  kaa  of  Ida  win  was  indeed  a  sarere  blow  to  him, 
Idrit  was  ibewiio  had  chiefly  attwdad  to  the  ocHtoatnaof  their  buai- 
nesa.  Prom  ibat  time  hia  droaoutanoea  grew  worse,  and  his  embar- 
rMsmenta  wera  afterwards  ao  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a 
Bpendthriit  eon,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a 
situation  with  a  small  salary  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam.  Even  there 
howevw  neitber  bis  energy  nor  bis  genias  deserted  him,  for  it  was  at 
this  period  that  he  oompoaed,  baaklfla  samal  otlur  things  his 
*  Jepbtiia,*  one  of  tha  beat  and  th»  moat  regnhur  of  hia  tragedies.  At 
length,  in  1608,  be  was  permitted  to  retire  retaining  his  aalary  as  a 
pension  for  life ;  and,  notwitiiatanding  his  then  advanoed  age,  he  lived 
to  eqjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  did  not  die  until  FrtuuanS,  1679, 
when  he  bad  attained  a  length  of  days  that  entitles  him  ta  be  olassed 
aoiMig  the  paMaroha  of  literature  and  act, 

TOFISCUSf  FLAVIUS.  [Amnnr a  HuiOBU.1 

YOBONIKHIN,  ANDBBI  KIKOPHOBOVldk  •  BoMlan  iKbi. 
t«o^  waa  bom  in  1760,  among  the  peasantry  of  Count  Alexander 
Slroganor,  who,  having  heard  of  his  talent  for  drawing,  sent  him,  in 
1777.  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  be  properly  educated  as  an  artist,  and  he 
.there  received  some  instmotion  fh>m  Baahenov  and  KoaakoT,  two 
eminent  architect*.  He  waa  then  sent  to  travel  with  hia  patnm'a  sod. 
Count  I^ol  Stn^oov,  and  after  visiting  the  aouthem  provineea 
Russia,  Qormany,  and  Switzeriond,  resided  for  some  time  at  Paris, 
diligently  profiting  by  tiie  opportunities  there  afforded  of  pursuing 
his  arohiteotaral  atumes.  In  1790  he  returned  to  St,  Petersburg, 
where  Stroganov's  protection  aoon  bronght  bim  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  him  employment.  Mere  employment  howovar,  without 
mora  than  ordinary  opportoiutiaB^  can  hardly  lead  to  aiehitMtanl 
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fame;  it  waa  therefore  fortunate  for  Toronikhin  that  such  oppor- 
tunity was  giren  tiim  in  the  erection  of  what  ia  still  one  of  the  finest 
monomenta  of  the  northern  capital  of  Russia.  It  wss  in  1800  that 
the  Empwor  Paul  conceived  the  idea  <tf  bailding  a  magnifioent 
oathedrdhitha'iravakUProap«ib,'toba  dedicated  to  'Our  Lady  of 
Kau;'  and  ToronikhlB,  who  wss  then  profbasuf  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  waa  appointed  architect  In  the  following  year  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  edifice  waa  oompleted 
and  solemnly  consecrated  in  September  1811.  Criticism  haa  not  been 
S|)aring  of  ite  remaihs  on  this  pieoe  at  architecture;  beosose  the  prin* 
oipal  nfode  is  extended  by  a  aemidrcalar  colounade  it  bas  been  called 
a  copy  of  St  Peter's  at  Roma  on  a  rodooad  sosle,  wbenaa  thera  is  no 
other  point  of  idmilarity  between  the  two  bnildinga.  Althoagh  yoio< 
nikhin  is  said  to  have  erected  a  great  many  other  baildingi^  both 

Sablia  and  private,  we  have  no  somiiient  acooant  nor  even  a  complete 
st  of  iiiem  i  among  them  however  are  aaid  to  be  the  eolminade  in 
the  gardens  at  Paterhof,  the  terraces,  te.  at  Strelna,  and  several  villas 
at  Gatchiaa  and  Favlovaky.  Toronikhia  died  rather  aoddenljiF^  21 
(March  6),  1814. 
VOEONTSOV.  tWoBOKaow.l 

VOBOSMARTT,  MIHALT  or  MICHAEL,  an  eminent  Hongaiiaa 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  bom  at  JSjtr  in  the  oounty  of  Fejerv^, 
called  by  the  Qermans  Stuhlweissenburgi  in  the  year  1800.  His 
father,  whom  he  lost  early,  was  steward  to  a  nobleman.  Michael  went 
in  1817  to  Pestb  to  study  law,  and  m  1824  be  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  bat  he  eariy  adopted  literature  aa  a  proftashm.  In  1881 
appeared  hii  fint  dxama,'King  Solomon,'  foanded  on  tiie  History  of 
King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  and  in  1824  another  drama,  *  King  ^gla> 
mund,'  between  whictC  in  1822,  was  pnbliahed  hia  romaatio  poem  of 
the  '  IViumph  of  Fidelity.'  It  waa  as  an  epic  poet  that  he  attuned 
tile  greateat  celebrity :  his  '  Zalan  Fut^aa,'  or  Flight  of  Zalan,  hU 
'  CBerbalom,'  and  his  '  XUndervolgy,'  or  Entdiant^  '^aUeyf  the  first 
poblished  in  18S4  and  tba  hurt  in  1827*  are  oonaidered  the  finest 
narrative  poema  in  the  Hungarian  language^  For  eome  yean  TdcQ» 
marty  waa  editor  of  tiie '  Tudomanyoa  Oytijtemtey,'  or  Bopodtoiy  of 
Sotenoe,  a  monthly  magacine,  which  lasted  under  Us  guldaaoe  and 
that  of  others  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentury,  and  waa  diuing  ite  con- 
tinuanoe  the  chief  organ  of  Hangarian  periodical  literature.  He  was 
afterwards  oonowned  with  Bajza  and  Schedel  in  the  editorship  of  the 
*  AthentDUin,'  a  p^odieal  not  unlike  the  London  '  AtheosBom/  whiiA 
had  for  a  time  great  and  deserved  mooeas.  In  1830,  on  the  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Peath,  ho  was  appointed  one  of  its 
membera,  and  aoon  afterwards  ite  aeoretery,  and  nr  some  years  hit 
life  flowed  In  an  unbroken  oourae  of  literary  jjsbours  and  literary  ^un•, 
In  general  hia  reputetion  stood  higher  among  the  eduoated  dasses 
than  among  the  people;  but  one  of  nis  lyrio  poems,  the  *&i}zat^'  ot 
Appeal,  written  m  1840,  eqjoyed  a  donUe  suooaas;  it  maa  at  oaee  to 
a  strong  popularity  aoumg  the  people,  like  tiiat  flf  the  'Mandllalae' 
in  Franoe,  and  the  Hnngarian  Academy  presented  the  poet  wiUi  a 
ducat  for  every  line.  Some  of  the  linea  of  the  'Ssdsat,'  the  subject 
of  which  is  tiie  fitto  and  prospeote  of  the  Hungarian  ni^OD,  hate  ijiiot 
•o^nlnd  a  melandioly  increase  of  ■tgnifiMnft* 

"  for  MHM  tliere  will,  snit  oome  there  masl^ 
To  us  a  tMtter  time. 

*«ADdlf  fteoBenot^auncomeDeaUi  , 
To  end  onr  dark  osresr. 
And  be  our  eoootry,  dienebed  in  Uood, 
Laid  on  a  glorlona  Uer." 

It  was  natural  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  tiie 
poet  of  the  'Snisat'  should  b«  called  on  to  take  a  pai^  and  ha  wae 
elected  deputy  for  the  oonnfey  of  Bacaka.  Hia  ooune  la  the  Aesembly 
however  was  nr  from  meetdog  the  approval  of  some  ot  the  more  fiei7 
patriots.  The  popular  and  impetaous  Petofi,  the  Hungsrian  Bams, 
waa  so  indignant  at  one  of  Voroamarty'a  votes  that  in  a  poetical 
address  to  htm  he  renounced  his  friendship.  [Fetovi.]  On  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Aoatnana  Vorbamarty  waa  brought  to  trial,  and  oon- 
demned  aa  a  member  of  some  of  the  revolutioniury  oommittee%  but 
was  releaaed  and  pardoned  after  a  short  impriaonmant  Such  Iiowevw 
waa  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  calamities  of  his  ooontry, 
that  he  souk  into  a  deep  melanoliDly,  and  lived  for  two  or  time  yean 
in  retirement,  without  sufieriDg  pen  and  paper  to  omne  bi  his  sigl^ 
At  length,  in  1864,  hia  friends  roused  him  in  some  degree  from  this 
steto  of  depression,  and  he  undertook  a  translation  of  Shakspere^  some 
of  whose  plays  he  had  iwdezed  into  Hnngarian  in  hqipaer  omi.  The 
task  was  stUl  not  completed  whanTfiEilMnBrij  dlodatPeilh,  on  tba 
9th  of  iTovember  1866. 

An  edition  of  the  wnrka  of  Voroamar^  waa  iaaned  'by  his  friends 
Bejaa  and  Schedel  as  part  of  the  coUeotion  of  the  Hnngarian  olaasioa, 
MitiUed  the  '  Nemaeti  Konyvtar,'  or  National  Ulffiaty.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  The  divisions  adopted  for  the  writings  are  Lyric 
Poetry,  Narrative  Poein%  Dramn^  Mne  Beoeat  Poetry,  Novels  and 
Tales,  and  MisoeUansous  Writings  in  Prose,  which  are  subdivided  into 
Bsa^  on  Language  and  Litentare,  and  Cramatio  CrHtoisma.  The 
whole  are  compriaed  in  one  thick  ootavo  voluni^  printed  in  doable 
cohunoa,  but  would  occupy  nine  or  ten  ordinary  octavos^  Vfiroa. 
marty's  writings  ace  more  dlatingaiahed  for  olaaatoal  eotrectnaa^^ 
form  tiiaa  for  strikffig  origiiulity  «  sobetaiuM.  Bis  narrativ^g^oetta 
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an  written  In  heunieten  on  the  elusicftl  modfll,  for  vhich  the  Bnn- 
g&rian  is  perhaps  bett«r  adapted  tbaa  mj  other  modem  languaga 
hit  lyric  as  w«ll  as  his  epic  poetrr  is  eatamated  at  a  high  raloe  by 
native  critics;  but  the  very  qualitiaa  that  exdte  their  admiraUon 
raodor  tiieir  biMuties  difficult  of  transfer. 

YORST,  or.  Utioised,  VO'RSTIUB,  CO^mAD,aoe'leb^ated  Oermao 
divine;  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  19th  of  Jnly  1569.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  Us  &mily  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholio  Church,  bat 
some  jaars  after  hla  faUier,  with  his  whole  fiunily,  oonaiatiiig  of  hia 
wife  and  ten  ohildnn,  aeoratly  embraoad  the  Pn^aBtsnt  raUgicm. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  ednoation  in  a  village  near 
Cologne.  Conrad  was  sent  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  studied  from  1683 
till  IfiSS.  He  oontinued  hie  studies  at  Cologne,  bat  was  prevented 
taking  bis  degree,  partly  because  he  could  not  subscribe  the  deci- 
sions of  the  CouDcil  of  Trent,  and  partly  because  his  father*!  means 
were  not  auffioiait  to  allow  hla  son  to  go  to  a  Protestant  univenity. 
For  a  time  thereftwa  hia  learned  pnranita  ware  abandoned,  and-  Vor^os 
began  to  prepare  blmself  for  a  meroantile  life.  What  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  oonUnue  his  studies  is  not  said,  but  in  1589  be  went  to 
Herbom,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  suocaas  to  the  etndy  of 
theology  under  the  fiimoua  Piscator.  During  his  itay  there  he  gained 
bis  living  principally  by  giving  private  instraction,  and  in  1S93  he 
vrent  with  some  of  hia  pn[^  to  Hvidelbet;^  whcve  he  was  honoured 
the  year  after  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  ot  Divinity.  In  1S95  he 
visited  the  unlverritiM  of  Switserland,  wliere  he  took  a  part  in  some 
of  the  theolt^eal  eontroveniea  which  were  then  carried  on  there. 
For  *ome  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Qeneva,  which  were  bo  well 
received  that  the  regnlar  profesaorehip  of  divinity  was  offered  to  him 
in  that  university.  But  about  tbia  time  Count  Arnold  of  Bentbeim 
had  founded  a  great  school  of  divinity  at  Steinfurt,  and  he  iovited 
VorstiuB  to  a  profeesorBhip,  which  he  aooepted.  He  rood  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  and  received  very  hononralble  Invitations  from  several 
nniversitieB ;  but  all  offers  were  r^sed,  partly  because  his  own  family 
did  not  wish  him  to  go  to  any  irreat  distance  from  tbem,  and  partiy 
beeaoae  Count  Arnold  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readioeea 
with  wbiob  Torstiua  complied  with  the  oounfs  request  was  afterwards 
very  honourably  rewarded,  for  Yorstiaa  was  nuaed  to  the  highest 
eccleaiaetieat  irfBoa  In  the  count**  domioione.  About  the  year  1598  a 
report  got  abroad  that  Vorstius  had  ezpreeaed  hlmseU  fn  favonr  of  the 
doctrines  of  Suoinue.  The  oonnt  hearing  of  it  began  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Toretiua  to  go  to  H^elbei^  and  clear  himself  of  the 
charge  before  the  faculty,  which  hod  oonferred  upon  Um  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Vorstius  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of 
SooinioniBm,  but  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expreasions 
whiofa  mlriitBeem  to  justity  the  charge.  After  having  expressed  hia 
regret,  and  aolemnly  declared  hla  abfaoirenoaVif  the  opinions  of  Soeinus, 
be  returned  to  Steinfdrt  Although  he  had'  thus  outwardly  deand 
himself,  the  suspicion  which  had  onoe  been  railed  could  not  be  allayed. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisia  whan,  in  1610,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  profeesorahip  of  tlieology  at  Jjtjdea,  which  had 
beoome  vacant  by  the  death  of  Armioins.  Vorstius,  after  some  oon- 
•idaration,  accepted  tba  offisr,  alOiougfa  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficnltiea  which  he  would  have  to  eoeonnter ;  but  be -was  very  much 
pressed  by  the 'followers  of  Arminiua,  and  he  also  hopad  to  find  a 
wider  Geld  for  the  free  exercise  of  hia  powers  than  in  the  small  princi- 
pslity  of  Bentheim.  He  went  to  Leyden  provided  with  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  hia  oonduct; 
but  his  appointment  alarmed  the  Calfinistio  party  at  Leyden  and  in 
Holland  generally.  They  protested  tnoat  vehemeotly  againat  the 
appointment,  and  even  solidled  tiie  InterferoDoe  of  foreign  nniveraities. 
and  of  Jamea  I.,  king  of  England.  The  work  of  Vorstius  on  which 
their  fears  and  accusations  were  chiefly  founded  was  a  collection  of 
dissertations  which  he  hod  published  at  Steinfurt,  hi  1610,  under  the 
tido  ■  D*  Deo,  seu  Disputationee  decern  de  Natura  et  Attribatis  Dei, 
diveno  tempore  Stainfurti  habitss.'  This  book  was  attacked  more 
Beroely  than  even  the  Koran  had  bena  by  any  Chrtsttan  writer.  King 
James  I.,  after  having  read  the  book,  found  It  fbU  Of  barariei,  and  btA 
it  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London ;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  States  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such  a  heretic  within 
their  twritory.  The  SUtee  Inatituted  an  inveatigation,  and  as  the 
OMitert  grew  hotter  every  day,  Vorstius  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland 
end  wait  for  the  final  decision  In  another  conn^.  The  King  of 
England  in  the  mean  time  wrote  a  tract  againat  the  oni^tmate  pro> 
fessor,  deuarad  that  burning  wai  mtudi  too  mild  a  ponidunent  for 
him,  and  threatened  to  cause  all  orthodox  Protestants  to  unite  their 
rtrength  against  the  Arminian  heresies.  The  synod  of  Dortrecht  at 
leogtb,  in  1619,  brought  th»  matter  to  a  close ;  and  it  ia  said  to  have 
ben  ehlefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  deputies  at  this 
mod  that  Vontlaa  was  dedared  unworthy  of  the  office  to  whioh  he 
had  been  appointed,  and  exiled  from  HoUandlbr  ever.  For  two  yean 
Vonttua  and  his  funliy  Uved  In  coneealmeDt.  and  hla  lif^  was 
tbreatraed  more  than  onoa  by  persons  who  thought  it  a  reIi«^oua  duty 
totall  a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing  so  much  injury  to  the 
«a»tetian  rdigion.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Holsteln  olfcred  VowliuB  and 
^ejMttwidremnanti  of  the  Arminlana  a  place  of  refuge  in  hia  own 
2^  «#*S4!!SS!l.^  ^  •  tract  of  laa^  on  which  iSiey  boUt  the 
of  1092,  but  be  waa  taken  iU  soon  aflar.  and  died  on  the  29th  of 


September  of  the  «ame  year  at  Tonniogen.  Hia  body  was  carried  to 
Friedridistadt,  and  buried  honourably. 

Voratina  wis  a  plona  and  devout  man.  There  Ii  no  eridaneo  what* 
ever  that  he  had  Ktoptad  the  AcminiHt  doctrines  previous  to  hia  going 
to  Leyden.  Bayle  jnatiy  remaAs  that  the  persecutions  of  hia  enemies 
for  errors  of  which  he  was  not  gnilty  drove  him  into  them  ;  for  that 
he  was  an  Arminian  during  the  lost  period  of  his  life  is  attested  by 
hia  own  evidenoe.  Vorstius  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  great 
independence  of  mind,  and  of  sound  jndgmentL  He  wrote  a  greet 
numoer  of  works,  mort  of  whiiA  are  of  a  controvert  nature^  and 
directed  partly  against  the  doctrioea  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
partly  against  his  opponents  among  the  Protestants,  Some  few  are  of 
a  devotional  and  religious  ohartfcter.  Host  of  them  are  written  in 
Latin,  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Dutch.  lists  of  tiiem  are  given 
in  Jochei'a  '  Allgemeines  Oelehrteh-Lexlcon,'  and  in  BtgMi  'IMotion- 
naira  BistoTique  et  Critique.' 

(Sandina,  BiblieOuea  AtUUrimUaHmm;  Onaltenu^  Oratio  ttUim 
ClmrmK  VontU.) 

VOS,  HARTIK  DE,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paioteraof  his 
time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in-1620,  or  more  probably  1S31.  Hia 
father,  Peter  de  Vos,  who  was  likewise  a  painter  and  a  membw  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp,  gave  him  the  first  instnction  in  his  art,  and  he 
afterwards  attended  the  aohool  of  tiie  celebrated  Frane  Florid  F^om 
the  aohool  of  Floris  he  went  to  Italy,  whne  he  studied  some  time  at 
Kome,  and  at  Venice  witii  Tintoretto,  whose  style  he  adopted,  aad  for 
whom  he  painted  several  landsoapeB  as  backgrounds  to  some  of  hie 
pictures.  He  distinguished  himself  in  history  and  portrait,  and 
painted  many  portntite  for  the  bouse  of  Medici.  After  a  stay  of  eight 
years  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  home  with  him, 

I  besides  other  studies,  a  large  ooUeotion  of  drawings  from  aneieot  vsaei^ 
&c,  from  Greek  and  Boman  monnmenta,  whiM  he  made  me  of  to 

'  great  advantage  in  eemral  pletoree  of  feesta  and  aneh  aalijeeta.  In 
1659,Bhordy  after  his  retuni,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Antwet^.  He  executed  an  immense  number  of  works:  there  are 
mora  than  six  hundred  prints  a^r  hia  designs;  he  painted  more 

Stictures  than  any  man  of  hia  time.    He  amassed  a  considerable 
oHune,  mm)  died  December  4th,  1603 ;  or,  according  to  the  common 
account,  in  1604. 

De  Vos  bad  great  aUlity,  and  many  of  his  great  piotttrea  are  oomposed, 
designed,  and  coloured  in  a  masterly  style,  yet  bis  figure^  tike  those 
ofhu  model  Tintoretto,  are  often  foroed  aad  exaggerated  in  their 
attimdea.  He  formed  a  good  school,  and  educated  asverol  excdlent 
scholars ;  the  most  dtstinguiahed  were  his  n^hew  William  de  Voa, 
and  Wenoeshna  Koeberger  or  OoubeTgher, 

William  de  Voa  wae  one  of  tiie  painteie  whow  portraits  were  potnted 
by  Vandycfc  for  the  collection  of  the  distingoished  artists  of  his  time; 
There  were  several  other  painters  of  tbia  name,  of  the  same  and  of 
different  families.  There  was  a  Peter  de  Vos,  the  brother  of  Martin; 
a  Simon  de  Voa  (bom  at  Antwerp  iu  1608,  and  died  in  1662),  the 
scholar  of  Rubens,  who  excelled  in  portrait  and  in  animal  painting ;  a 
Paul  de  Vos  (bom  at  Aelst  about  1600,  died  in  1064),  a  celebrated 
battie-painter,  and  his  aon  Comeliua,  who  waa  a  good  historical 
punter;  he  died  at  Antwerp  in  1751,  a^ed  sixty-oa*  There  waa 
another  Cornelius  de  Vos,  who  studied  under  and  imitated  Vaudydc; 
and  there  was  also  a  Lambert  de  Voa  of  HeohHn,  who,  in  1674,  went 
to  Turkey  and  made  many  ezoelleot  water^lour  drawhiga  of  TnrfciBh 
costume.  A  volume  of  these  drawings  upon  Tarki^  F*pw  h  or  was 
in  the  nmnasinm  library  of  Bremen. 

VO^  JOHANN  HGINBICH,  wan  bom  on  the  fiOth  of  Febnary 
1761,  at  Sommeradorf,  near  Wahren  hi  Mecklenburg.  Ifis  faiher  waa 
origtndly  a  farmer ;  but,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  got  the 
offloe  of  collector  of  the  tolls  for  Count  Halaahn  in  the  Uttle  town  of 
Penslin,  aod  had  a  house  and  the  privilege  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
In  this  plaOo'  Jobann  Heinriefa  received  his  first  Question.  He 
showed  such  an  extrawdinary  memory  and  such  a  desire  to  learn,  that 
hia  ftther,  although  his  droumttanew  were  oontbiiially  growing 
worse,  sent  him  to  the  public  school  at  Nen-Bnttdenburg.  Bene- 
volent frienda  and  relatives  omtribnted  towards  the  expenaaa  of  his 
education,  as  he  showed  all  the  signs  of  extraordinary  talenk  GceA 
was- then  taught  at  Nen-Braodenourg  in  a  very  \mastiefaotory  way. 
VosB  felt  it;  and  being  already  charmed  with  the  beauties  ofthat 
laagoage,  he  and  acme  of  hie  schoolfellows  had  their  weekly  mee tings, 
in  whiw  tfaty  communicated  to  one  another  what  they  had  learned  in 
private,  and  tbns  studied  tiie  Oreek  writers  themmves.  GemutD 
poetry  also  was  read  and  diaeusaed  at  these  meetings,  and  Vosa 
already  oommenced  writing  Qerman  poetry  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  friends  and  aoqnalntanoes.  After  having  been  at  Neu- 
Brwtdenborg  for  two  years,  be  aaw  that  a  longer  stay  would  be  noelees; 
aod  as  he  bad  no  means  of  continuiog  hia  studies  at  a  university,  ha 
t^Iy  aooepted  a  place  as  {oivate  tutor  ia  the  -family  of  a  eountry. 
gentlMnan  near  PMsIia,  He  entered  this  sltaation  In  1769.  As  he 
had  not  yet  been  at  a  university,  his  ulaty  was  leu  than  that  of  the 
oook  in  the  family ;  and  he  had  to  endure  many  humiliations  which 
might  have  broken  his  spirita  if  he  had  not  thought  it  his  d  uty  to  hold 
out  in  order  to  get  a  small  aum  which  might  enable  him  at  leaat  to 
begin  his  aoademieal  career.  Abother  oironmstanoe  whidi  .fadped 
him  ovw  the  dUBouttieB  of  Us  mwitioa  WMtfa^Mea^UiflUmfich* 
bouring  elefgymaa,  who  aaw  tia>ftMC>(ldihk-j»V^I?S^^ 
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Mqavnted  with  the  German  poete,  and  drew  hia  attentioa  to  Shaka- 
pare,  to  undentand  whose  worka  Yosa  immediately  b^[an  to  learn 
Eogliah.  Boie,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  '  QSttioger  HuHtid* 
manaohf'  received  aome  of  Vosa'^  poema  as  cootributions,  and  waa  to 
plaaMd  with  them,,  that  he  iDvited  the  author  to  oome  to  Gottiugen, 
where  he  promiwd  him  all  the  asaietance  in  his  power.  After 
repeated  inyitationa  Vose  went^  in  1772,  to  Qottiageo,  where,  through 
the  mediation  of  Boie,  he  obtained  free  board  (Freltiaob),  and  aleo  the 
means  of  oaaking  a  small  inoome^  Here  Voss  became  aoquunted  with 
Heyne,  who  reoeived  him  as  a  member  of  tha  (diUologioal  seminary. 
The  influence  of  Boie  and  of  the  nameroua  drcle  of  SRpiring  young 
men  then  assembled  at  Gottingen,  who  formed  a  society  under  the 
name  of  Hainbnnd,  for  the  purpose  of  oultivatiiig  poetry  and  improving 
the  national  taite,  soon  drew  out  the  genius  of  Voss,  and  he  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  prooeediogs  of  the  society.  He  had  come 
to  Gfittingen  wita  a  view  to  study  thaoloj^,  but  he  changed  his  views 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ^ilology,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  ^e  office  of  tasoher  in  some  paUic  sohool.  In  his  catical 
exercises  in  the  pbUologioal  seminary  he  ooossionally  differed  from 
HeyM^  and  Uias  excited  bis  ill-wUl ;  the  consequence  waa  that  Toss 
did  not  aitmd  the  seminary  so  regularly  as  was  expected,  though  he 
oonttnned  his  studies  the  more  zealously  in  private.  This  ill-feeling 
between  Heyne  and  Voss  waa  the  foundation  of  all  their  snbsequent 
diipDtea  and  enmi^.  During  hia  stay  at  Qdttingen  Yoas  made  the 
acquafaitanoe  of  Klopetot^  and  Claodios ;  and  in  1774,  when  Boie  left 
GSttiogeD,  the  editorship  of  the  '  Musenalmanaoh '  was  given  to  him. 
In  1776  Voss  also  left  the  university,  spent  some  time  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  went  to  his  friend  Claudius  at  Wandabeok.  In  1777  he 
married  Bote's  youngest  sister,  and  the  year  after  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  ^e  public  school  at  Ottemdur^  in  the  ooun^  of  Hadeln. 
Soon  after  eettling  there  he  annouocad  hia  intention  of  publishing  a 
Quman  translation  of  the'Odyssey'lnhnametervetse;  and  In  order 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  competence,  he  publiafaed,  in  1780,  a  die- 
sertation  on  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  the  'Dentschss  Museum,'  and 
another  on  Uio  Goean  ^  the  ancients,  in  the  'Gottiuger  Magazin,' 
which  was  edited  by  Forster  and  Li^tenberg.  The  ^leculiar  mode 
whidi  he  adopted  of  wiiting  Greek  names  drew  upon  hun  the  severe 
eensore  and  sneers  of  Liehtenberg;  who  waa  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  dumiuotu  of  Hqrne.  This  completed  the  breach  between  Voss 
and  Heyne,  and  the  disputea  with  liobtenberg  continued  for  eeveral 
years,  and  became  at  last  mixed  ap  with  auch  personalities,  that  Voss 
found  it  necejsaiy  to  write  an  essay  in  vindioaUon  of  his  own  charac- 
ter in  the  '  Deutscbea  Museum.'  In  1781  Vote  published  his  German 
tranelaUon  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  which  was  reoeived  with  the  nnanimous 
approbation  of  aU  competent  judges.  The  marshy  district  of  Ottem- 
dorf  being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  Toss,  through  the  influence 
of  hii  friend  Count  Frederic  Leopold  Stolberg  he  was  invited  to 
the  rectorship  of  tin  gymnasium  of  Eutin.  He  arrived  here  in  1782, 
and  bis  circumstances,  which  had  hitherto  been  extremely  limited, 
were  aoon  greatly  improved,  and  he  was  further  honoured  with  the 
title  of  'Hofrath.'  Being  tliua  in  easy  droumatanoes,  he  devoted  bis 
tune  to  the  dlschatge  of  hia  dutieB  and  to  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
whose  worka  it  waa  his  pride  to  nationalise  among  his  countrymen. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write  ori|^oal  poem^  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  In  1789  lie  published 
hie  editbn  of  Yir^'a  'Georgios,'  with  a  Qennan  translation,  a  com- 
mentary, and  several  engravicga  representing  various  forms  of  ancient 
ploughs.  A  new  and  much  improved  editton  appeared  ia  2  vols.  Svo, 
180O.  In  1793  ha  pnbliabad  his  tESDshticni  of  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyseey,*  in  4  vols,  in  8vo  and  4to.  That  of  the  *  Odyssey'  was  an 
Improvement  upon  the  edition  already  publiidied ;  but  although  it  is 
more  correct  its  character  is  less  simple  than  that  of  the  first  edition. 
Dnriog  this  time  he  wta  also  engsged  with  reaearofaea  on  ancient 
geography  and  mythology;  and  in  order  to  counteiact  the  views  on 
taytiiology  propoaed  by  Q.  Hermann,  in  hia  '  Handbuoh  der  Mytho- 
logies' which  waa  ntravagantly  praised  by  Heyne  and  his  friends, 
Toss  wrote  an  essay  on  Apollo,  which  was  aoon  after  followed  by  hia 
Lcttera  on  Hytholt^  (*  Mythologisdie  Briefe,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Konigs- 
berg,  1794),  Which  were  mainly  directed  ag^nst  Heyne.  A  secood 
and  ei^arged  edition  of  these  letters  appeared  in  3  vols.  Svo,  Stuttgard, 
1827.  Mo  year  passed  without  proof*  of  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Toes.  In  1797  tbsffe  appeared,  in  2  vols.,  his  edition  of  VirgU'a 
'Eolognesi'whidi,  like  the  'Geo^ica,'  was  aocompaniad  by  a  German 
translation  and  an  excellent  commentary.  Two  yeam  later  he  pab* 
liehed  hia  tranalatitm  of  all  the  vrwka  of  TirgU,  but  without  a  com- 
mentary. The  numerous  original  poems^  which  had  appeared  either 
in  small  collections  or  in  periodicals,  vrere  now  collected  and  published 
in  4  vols.  8ro,  1802.  This  collection  coDtains,  in  an  appendix,  an 
easay  on  German  prosody  ('Zeitmesenngder  Deutsohen  Sprache').  In 
tbii  Tsu  he  also  produoed  a  new  edition  of  his  tranalatitHi  of  Homer, 
to  which  he  added  a  map  of  the  Hometio  mdi,  and  a  plan  of  the 
palace  of  Odysseus; 

Hia  inteose  study  and  incessant  literary  activity,  together  with  his 
heavy  duties  aa  rector  and  teacher  of  tiie  gymnasium  of  Eutin,  and 
various  other  painful  occurrences,  had  so  much  weakened  his  consti- 
tution tiiat  it  waa  impositibte  for  him  to  continue  in  hia  office.  His 
plnsidu  mod  the  nceessity  of  a  residence  in  Southern  Germany. 
Due  fetarnederioof  Holstem-Qottorp,  though  with  great  reluctance. 
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not  only  allowed  Yoas  to  resign  hia  office,  but  granted  him  an  annual 
penaion  of  600  tbalera.  In  the  autumn  of  1802  Voss  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  lived  fbr  some  yean  in  private,  eiyoyiog  the  hiendsliip  and 
esteem  of  the  professors  in  that  university,  and  of  all  Uie  illusUiottl 
personages  then  assembled  at  Weimar. 

It  waa  during  hia  atay  at  Jena  that  he  wrote  the  refview  of  Heyne^a 
edition  of  Homer,  which  created  a  general  aensation  in  Germany 
('Jenaer  AUgem,  Literaturzeitung,'  for  May  1803).  In  1805  Yoaa 
received  a  letter  expressing  the  deure  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that 
he  should  come  to  Heidelberg,  and  give  a  few  lectures  in  the  univei^ 
aity;  or,  if  hia  health  should  not  permit  bim  to  lecture,  the  elector 
oEFered  him  apeusion  of  600  florina  if  he  would  merely  settle  at 
Heidelberg.  Wliile  Voss  was  hentating  whether  he  shoold  leave  all 
hia  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  a  second  letter  arrived,  ofTering  him 
an  annual  pwsion  of  1000  floriua  if  he  would  aetUe  at  Heidelbng,  and 
by  his  mere  preaence  give  lustre  to  the  univeraity.  Thia  generous 
offer,  which  rtised  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted ;  and 
in  tiie  summer  of  1S06  Yose  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  The  mild  oUmate 
of  thia  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs,  produoed  a  great  change  ia 
him.  He  felt  himself  again  cheerful  and  young,  and  with  renewed 
ardour  he  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  purauita.  The  resulta  were 
improved  editions  of  his  earlier  works,  as  weU  aa  many  new  onea. 
Uis  fourth  and  last  edition  of  Homer  appeared  in  1814,  in  4  vole., 
and  a  revised  edition  of  his  tranalation  of  Virgil  in  1821.  Among  tiie 
new  tnmslatioiiB  of  anoientwriteie  which  appeared  during  his  residence 
:  at  Heidelberg,  were  those  of  Horsoe  (1806  and  1S21),  Heaiod  (1806), 
.  Theooritn^  Bton,  and  Mosohus  (1808),  TibtUlus  and  Lygdamus  (1810), 
of  which,  in  1811.  he  also  published  the  original  text,  oorreoted  from 
manuscripts,  hia  translation  of  Aristophanes  (1821),  and  Aratus  (1824), 
YoKB  had  oooasiooaUj  translated  works  irom  the  English  and  French 
into  German :  in  1619  he  determined,  in  ooigunction  with  his  two 
eons  Henry  and  Abraham,  to  tranalate  Shakspere,  The  work  was  not 
completed  lilt  several  years  after  the  death  of  Yoso.  This  translation 
is  not  quite  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  bold  spirit  and 
of  the  uuwearied  activity  of  Vose.  lu  1823  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  entitled  *  AntisymboUk,'  which  was  directed  against 
the  mythological  work  of  Creuaer.  The  second  volume  was  edited 
after  his  father's  death  b^  Abraham  Yoe&  Frederic  Stolberg,  who 
had  once  been  a  kind  and  ainoere  friend  to  Voss,  had  beoome  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  year  1800;  and  many  yeam 
afterwards,  in  1819,  Voss,  eeeug  the  intrigues  employed  by  the  Mystics 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  wrote  an  essay  called '  Wie 
ward  Frits  Stolberg  ein  Unfreier '  (in  Paulua's  '  Sophronizoo,'  part  ill.). 
This  was  the  opening  of  a  literary  campaign  against  Uoman  CatlwU- 
dsm,  the  Froteatant  Hystios  of  GarmaDj,  and  deapotiam  and  aristo> 
cratic  baughtinaae.  for  these  were  the  oauaes  to  which.  Voae  attribntad 
the  oonveraion  of  Stolberg.  The  sensstion  which  these  attacks  created 
divided  all  Germany  into  two  partieaj  but  both  agreed  that  Voss 
treated  the  friend  of  his  youth  too  severely,  and  they  oondeomed  the 
personalities  in  which  ha  indulged.  The  truth  is  that  Voss  and  Stol- 
berg were  each  oppoeite  natures  that  they  could  not  underatand  each 
other :  Yoas  waa  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  causes  <rf  Stolberg^ 
conduct,  aa  haa  since  been  made  evident  by  the  letten  of  Btoibm. 
Voes  died  at  H^riber^  on  the  80th  of  March  1826. 

Johann  Heinrich  Yoas  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
modem  times.  He  poasoased  a  generous,  upright  oharaoter,  witiiout 
the  least  affectation.  In  his  family  and  in  his  relatione  to  hia  friends 
there  was  a  Und  of  patriarchal  simplioi^  and  cocdialitj.  But  it  cai^ 
not  be  denied  that  his  own  opinioos  of  iriiat  was  right  snd  wtaog 
rendered  him  frequently  blind  to  whst  wss  good  in  othen^  and  made 
him  appear  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  As  awriter  Yose  tanks  smong 
the  flret  that  Germany  can  boost  ot  His  knowledge  of  antiqaity  was 
immense,  snd  the  life  of  the  anciente  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  him  as 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  His  commentaries  on  Vila's  Qeorgics 
and  Eclogues  are  among  the  beat  that  liave  been  written  on  any 
ancient  author,  and  Kiebuhr  used  to  say  that  nothing  was  left  for 
any  future  commentator  on  those  poems,  for  Yoss  had  done  aU  that 
could  be  desired.  He  is  one  of  tli«  great  fathers  of  modoru  philolcgj, 
and  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Leasing  and  F.  A.  Wol£  As  a 
trsnslator  vooa  ia  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
ore  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Germany.  No  nation  of 
modem  Europe  can  boaat  of  trandations  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Heaiod, 
snd  Theocritus  equal  to  those  ot  Yesa,  which  arersal  snbsl^tes  ibr 
the  originslk  It  was  the  consequence  of  his  own  peeullsr  nature  that 
he  was  more  successful  in  his  tnuulations  of  epic  and  idyllio^  than  of 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  As  a  poet  he  must  be  classed  among  the 
first  of  his  country.  His  expression  ia  stroug  and  vigorous,  his  senti* 
menta  tme  und  pure,  and  the  amiable  port  of  the  Qermau  oharaoter  is 
perhaps  not  aeen  in  any  modem  poet  more  clearly  than  in  the  poeme 
of  Yois.  The  slmpUcify  and  the  natural  charms  of  his  idylUo  posnu 
luTS  never  been  equalled  by  any  German  poet,  and  bis  e(rioo-idylUB 
poem,  'Luise,'  is  the  most  bMutiful  production  of  its  kindinany 
Ungusge.  His  essays  have  been  collected  under  the  title  '  Kritisebe 
Blatter,  nebit  QeograpLinchen  Abhandlungen,'  Stuttgard,  2  vols.  Svo. 
1829. 

(Paulus,  Ze^Rs-  wul  Todakundm  von  J.  H.  FoM,^eideLbsn.JlSS6j 
SruftvanJ.S.  ro8i.«efist  erltfutmidift  Admfc  edtt^ibvi^^ 
Yossr  Halberstadl^  8  yoIk.  iio,  Wfi9>%8$>clll|dMl^^9leM 
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Vou,  by  P.  B.  nL  SbhmU,  fat  Toh^i  Fostloil  Werk>,  Uprifb  ^888^ 
p.  i-ixrir.)  „  . 

VO'SSIUS,  GERARD;  Ab  hU  MilMi'i  ntme  wu  JohumM  YoBiiufl, 
lia  oKlled  hiouelf  Ocnrdoi  Jofaumis  TohIiu,  that  la^  G«nurd  VossIub, 
the  son  of  John.  Hi*  rwl  fiunily  mme  wu  Voi,  whieh  hs  Latinised 
Into  VontuB.  He  was  bora  in  1577,  in  the  neighbmirhood  of  Heidel- 
htrf!,  whither  bit  father,  who  had  onoe  resided  at  Boermonde,  in  Hol- 
land, bad  gone  after  he  bad  embraced  the  Proteataot  religion.  In  the 
year  after  the  birth  of  his  aon  Jofaanoee  Vowiua  returned  to  Holland, 
and  settled  flnaUy  at  Dortreoht  Oeraxd  was  oolj  sevan  yeapa  old  at 
the  time  of  hla  ftthei't  death.  He  begftn  hfi  ktndiii  at  Dwtreobt, 
and,  after  baTiog  aoqalred  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  of  the  elementa  of  pbiloeophy,  he  went,  in  169S,  to  the 
Uniferrity  of  Ijejden,  where  the  nmge  of  his  Btndiea  was  considerably 
extended.  In  159S  he  took  bis  degree  in  philosophy,  and  b^;Bn  to 
derote  bimaelf  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  Hkt  Habrev  lan^o&ge.  About  the  year  1600  the  Univa^ 
Utj  A  Leyden  was  om  the  point  of  giving  Yoasios  a  profesBotalkip, 
what  be  left  the  place,  bring  inrited  by  the  town  of  Dortreobt  to 
undertake  tiw  head-mastership  of  the  'public  ediool  there.  Soon  after 
hia  aninl  at  Dortrecht  he  married.  Hia  wife  died  in  1607,  after 
having  home  lum  three  children.  In  aboat  six  months  he  married 
bis  Beoond  wife,  who  bore  him  fire  aons  and  two  dang^tenL  Of  all 
Ida  oh^dren  none  mirTiTed  him  ezorat  fai>  son  laaaow 

Qemrd  Yosrios  wss  an  intimate  nriead  of  Hugo  Grotiua.  Grottos 
had  severely  diastised  the  Dutch  clergy  in  his  work  '  Fietaa  Ordinom 
HollandiBB,'  and  Yosiins,  although  be  took  the  pains  to  aroid  bring 
entangled  in  the  tlieologioal  duputea  that  going  on  in  Holland,  was 
suspected  of  entartainiiuf  heretical  opinions.  In  1611  the  professor- 
ship  of  theology  at  Stein fiurt  was  ofiisred  to  him,  and  owing  to  the 
hoatili^  whiidi  aome  of  the  Dutch  elergyerfaioBdlowwda  Um,he  was 
iDeUned  to  accept  the  iBTitation;  but  at  the  same  tlma  the  reotorship 
ct  ttie  theological  oidlege  at  Leyden  was  ofihred  to  him.  Yoedua 
aooepted  this  diBtinguished  post  to  which,  some  years  after,  the  pro- 
Sassonhip  of  eloquenoe  and  chronology  in  the  univerrity  was  added. 
In  1618  he  pabliibed  a  history  of  the  Pelagian  oontrorersy  (*  Historia 
FalagiaDa'),  from  which  his  enemies  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
heresy.  A.  report  alio  was  spread  that  ha  waa  an  Anniniao,  and  k 
aecret  Mend  of  C  Yontins.  All  this  Inoreated  tbo  number  and 
WttwiMH  of  his  enemies,  and  the  synod  of  Tergou  waa  prevailed  upon. 
In  16S0(  to  dmive  Yoerius  of  the  rectorship  of  the  theological  ooU^ 
at  Leyden.  The  ^od  of  Rotterdam  however  restored  mm,  in  1621, 
to  his  office,  on  condition  that  he  should  nriiher  say  nor  write  anything 
walnst  the  aynod  of  Dortrecht,  which  bad  ooademned  ArminlaBism. 
During  these  troubles  Yonina  tranquilly  continued  his  studies  and 
Utemiy  laboura.  Jn  1624  the  Untrersity  of  Cambridge  oflbtad  Um  a 
wofeesorship,  but  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  the 
tJniveniiy  of  Leyden,  not  to  quit  the  place,  and  tiie  States  of  HoUud 
showed  him  their  eiteem  and  oonfldence  by  oommiasioning  him  to 
write  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  public  sohoola 
1b  Holland.  In  19S6  another  luuoocesiful  attempt  was  made  to  get 
YoHina  over  to  Bnglaadj  hot  be  continued  at  Leyden,  where  his 
UetnrM  and  the  rcpntatini  of  bis  learning  attracted  crowds  of  students. 
The  work  on  Pelagianiam,  which  had  called  forth  eo  many  enemies  in 
Holland,  gained  hiiu  the  &Tour  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured 
Yoaeius  a  prebend  m  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  at  Leyden.  In  1629  he  came 
over  to  Kngland  to  be  installed,  and  after  having  been  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Doeter  of  Laws  at  Oxfbrd  he  retomed  to  Holland.  In 
IMO  the  tSij  of  Amsterdam  founded  a  gynmashitt,  and  invitad 
Yosains  to  the  diair  of  history.  Not  withstanding  the  oppontion  of 
the  Univerrity  of  Leyden,  Yonius  aooepted  the  oSae,  partly  because 
tiie  new  oiBoe  affiirded  him  more  leisure,  and  better  opportunity  for 
the  eduoation  of  hla  children.  In  16SS  Vossius  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  be  exerted  himself  to  r^  the  new  estabUahment.  Although 
the  aueeesrive  losses  of  his  ohildten  oansed  him  deep  and  lasting  rai^ 
he  did  not  allow  these  fkmOy  affliotioas  to  interfere  irith  his  oSdal 
duties  or  to  interrupt  his  literary  activity.  He  d^d  at  Amatetdam  in 
1649.  One  day  when  he  was  aseending  tiie  ladder  in  hia  library,  the 
Udder  broke,  and  Yosrius  was  fbund  dead,  and  buried  under  his 
books. 

YoBsius  was  a  man  of  extjaordfaiary  learning,  and  had  a  powerful 
memory;  be  boasted  that  he  uerer  foigot  saytliing.  He  was  an 
humble  aoddewnt  man,  and  always  ready  to  serve  others.  Extiomely 
earaful  in  employing  his  time,  he  eoaroely  ever  allowed  a  friend  to  stay 
with  him  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  bated  nothing  more 
oordiaUy  than  the  theological  squabUes  and  the  calumnies  with  which 
the  aohfdats  of  that  time  assailed  one  snother.  His  writings,  most  of 
vUdt  relate  to  claf  ucal  antiquity,  are  very  nnmerous,  and  aome  of  them 
neosssaiy  to  a  scholar.  They  were  oofleoted  at  Amsterdam,  169S> 
1701,  In  9  vola.  foUo.  The  following  list  eontates  those  which  are  still 
of  great  value :— 1,  •  Aiistarohnt,  slve  de  Arte  arammatic&  Llbri  VIL,' 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1686,  and  often  reprinted ;  2,  '  De  Historiois  Latinis 
Ubri  Tra^'  4to,  Leyden,  1627;  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Leyden, 
in  1061.  It  oimtaina  an  account  of  all  the  writers  that  ever  wrote  on 
»t<>™«  »>Mb  In  thelM^  8, 
'Do  Historiois  Or«i«Lft)riTres.'0f3ii^ 
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many  additions  and  oorreotlMiB.  It  ^Tes  an  account  of  all  the  Greek 
historians  down  to  ths  taking  of  Cooatantinople  by  the  Turks,  4, 'Da 
Yeterom  Poetarum  Temporibua  lAhti  duo  qui  aunt  do  Poetis  Gmds  et 
Latinis,*  4to,  Amsterdam,  1662;  6,  'De  ho^em  et  BhetoricM  NatorA 
et  Conatitotione  Libri  Duo,'  4to,  Hag«,  1058;  ^  'De  Z^osophomm 
Seotis  Liber,*  4to,  Hagn,  1667. 

(Ifio^ron,  Mimoiim  det  Htmmet  lUiutret,  toI.  xiiL ;  Colomeeii 
Epittola  a.  J.  VotsU,  London,  1690.) 

YOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a  son  of  Gerard  Yosilus  by  his  second  wifi^  waa 
bom  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  like  that  (tf  all  his  brothsora 
and  aisten,  was  eondnoted  •zdudvely  by  his  fiitheK  After  ho  had 
completed  his  atodies  he  trsTelled  for  three  years  through  ttoly, 
fVanoe,  and  England,  during  whioh  time  he  colleoted  many  valniMo 
toannaoripia  of  ancient  writers.  Queen  Christina  invited  him,  in 
1648,  to  Sweden,  and  Yosains  eojoyed  for  many  years  her  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  had  also  tiie  honour  of  giving  her  instruction  in  the 
QveA.  Isngoage.  On  his  fMhsi's  deatit  this  profteorship  of  histmy  at 
Amitaidam  waa  (^bred  to  him,  but  he  nnued  It,  and  althou|^  ho 
oooarionally  visited  his  native  oonntry,  yet  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
bis  time  in  Sweden.  SaImaaina(Saumaise)vns  one  ofthe  scholars  whom 
Christina  drew  to  her  court,  and  for  whom  she  entertained  a  very  lugh 
re^tfd.  But  Salmaslus  always  treated  Yoosius  in  an  insolent  manner, 
and  when  at  last  the  queen  waa  informed  that  Yossius  was  g<4ng  to 
write  against  him,  she  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  preeenoe,  where- 
upon Yosrios  immediately  went  hack  to  HoUaad,  In  1668,  and  never 
retunied  to  Sweden.  In  1668  King  Louis  XIY.  of  Franoe  sent  him  a 
handsome  letter,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  aum  of  otoney,  partly 
as  an  at^owledgment  of  the  great  merita  of  his  father  Genrd 
Yoarius,  and  partiy  as  an  encouragement  to  Isaac  to  continue  bia 
literary  laboors.  Shorty  after  thia  the  States  ni  H<dland  rMueated 
Yoatioa  to  writo  a  history  at  the  war  hatwsan  Bn^and  and  H<dlau^ 
and  on  hla  rrfbaal,  he  was  deprived  of  the  pennon  whidi  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  This  appears  to  have  indooed  him  to  leave  his 
country,  snd  in  1670  be  arrived  in  Knglaod.  At  Oxford  hs  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1673  King  Charles  IL  made  him  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  aaaigned  to  him  apartmenta  in  the  oastie,  where  he 
nmained  until  his  deatii,  on  the  10th  of  Febniary  1688-9.  Tho 
splendid  lilnary  of  bociks  and  manuscaipts  which  he  had  oollected, 
ond  wUah  waa  eonridered  one  of  the  most  complete  private  oolleo* 
tions  in  Europe,  was  purchased  by  the  Univerrity  <^  L^den. 

laaao  Yossius  waa  almost  as  learned  as  his  Mmt,  but  his  character 
waa  not  so  blamriev.  When  he  attended  Divine  serrice  in  the  chapd 
at  Windsor,  it  is  sud  tiiat  he  used  to  read  Ovid's  '  Amoree '  and  *  Ars 
Amandi,'  instead  of  his  pngrer-book,  and  he  vraa  much  ^voo  to  women. 
He  knew  all  the  Buropaan  IsngnagM  wlthoat  befaig  ama  to  apeak  one 
of  ihemconeaUy.  Hewasftmiliar  with  Oie  mannem  and  customs  of 
the  andeots,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  the  afilrs  of 
ordinary  life.  Although  a  canon  of  Windsor,  hs  did  not  believe  in  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Chris tUn  religion,  and  he  treated  rdirious  matters 
with  contempt  sithough  in  sll  otber  things  he  wsa  exceedingly  oredu* 
lous.  Charies  IL  on  one  occasion  said,  "This  learned  divine  is  a 
strange  man :  be  will  believe  anything  exoapt  ths  BfUst"  On  his 
deatUwd  he  refosed  the  Bacnunen^  and  was  onfy  prsrriled  upmt  to 
take  it  by  the  remark  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  that  if  he  would  not  do 
it  for  the  love  of  God,  be  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  literaiy  merits  are  great,  thongh  bis  works 
are  not  so  valuable  aa  those  of  his  father.  Tbe  following  list  contains 
his  inincipal  works: — 1,  'Feriplus  Scylaols  Carynudensia  et  Anonym! 
Feriplns  ronti  Euxini,'  with  a  Latin  tranalation  and  note^  4to^ 
Amsterdam,  1689.  S,  'Justinti^  Historia  Iliilippioa,'  with  note% 
12mo,  Leyden,  1640.  8,  *Ignatii  GptBtolsa,  et  Barnabse  Bpistola,' 
witii  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  4to,  Amrterdam,  1646.  4,  'Pom- 
poniua  Mela,  de  Situ  Orbia,'  4to,  Hags,  1648;  a  aeoond  edition 
appeared  in  1700,  at  Franeoker.  Hie  notes  on  Mela  are  chiefly  directed 
agiUnat  Salmasius.  6,  'Dlssertatio  de  vera  ^tate  Mundi,*  4to>  Haga^ 
1069.  In  this  work  he  sndaaiVonn  to  estaUish  the  ohronolon  of  ths 
Septoagint  in  opporition  to  that  of  the  He  know  text  This  Involved  him 
in  various  disputes  with  other  divine^  eqieoblly  Horne.  6,  '  De  8ep> 
toaginta  Interpretibus,  eorumque  TVsnslatirae  et  CSironologia,  Dissw- 
tationes,*  4to,  166S.  7,  'De  SibyUinis  allisque  qua  Christi  Katalem 
msoMsare  Oraoulis,*  Oxford,  1679.  8,  'Catullus  et  in  eum  laaari 
VoBsii  Obeervationes,'  4to,  London,  1684.  9,  '  Yariamm  Obssrva- 
tionum  lAber,'  4io,  London,  16SS.  This  volume  contains  a  niunbw  of 
dissertations,  some  of  whion  had  hem  printed  separately,  but  meat  of 
them  show  that  he  had  no  critical  spirit  10,  '  Obeervstionum  ad 
Pomponium  Kelam  Appendix,'  Ac,  4to,  London,  1686.  This  appen- 
dix is  an  attack  upon  Jacob  Qronoriua,  who  had  censured  Vosaius's 
edition  of  Hela.  laaao  also  edited  the  '  Annales  HoUuidisB  et  Zelandiae^ 
Sexoantorum  fere  Aononun  h  Theodorioo  I  usque  ad  Translatom  h 
Jaoobo  in  FhUlppum  Imperinm,*  whleh  had  been  written  by  hla  Iwother 
Uattiilas  Yosrins,  who  lUsd  before  the  work  was  ecMnpleted. 

(Nic^ron,  Utmoirtt  da  Sonma  lUvutrei,  vol.  lii. ;  Andresa  SMio* 
theea  BtlgCta;  Wood,  Athtnca  Oxonimta.) 

VOUET,  SnffON',  commonly  considered  the  founder  j>f  the  French 
school  of  painting,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1690.  He  was  inatmcted  by 
hia  father  Laurent  Vouet,  a  painter  of  modet^e^ility,  and , ' 
cdshad  hlmsalf  at  a  vsiy  eariy  aga,  .BaRm.dor 
■ador  to  lb*  Fnta^took  Yoort  MW^fi^XJMMUHIWHll. 
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whenlwpdntBdflmn  memoiy,  iftar  »  rfni^  Intoninrt  ta  axodleiit 
portrait  of  tte  Saltan  Aduast  L  nom  CotutaiitiDotile  he  vent  to 
and  from  that  plwM,  ia  1818,  to  Rome.  la  y«doe  he  wu 
sfctnoted  hj  the  works  of  Pftnl  Veroneoe,  but  in  Rome  he  fonook  for 
ft  time  hie  style  for  that  of  CuriTegrio.  Hla  repatatton  prooared 
him  a  pension  from  Lonis  XIII.  while  ne  was  In  Rome,  where  he  was 
made  preddent  of  the  Aoademy  of  St.  Lake;  and  bk  1637  Lools 
recalled  him  to  fkiis,  g^ft  Urn  tlw  tlOe  of  piladpal  paintar  to  the 
king,  and  apartmanti  In  the  Loansi  In  Puis  he  had  so  nnidi  to  do 
that  he  foond  ocoopation  fi»  •  namoroas  school  of  yoong  paintwi, 
among  whom  were  Le  Bran,  Le  Snear,  Hignard,  Da  Fnaooy,  Teatelin, 
Ferrier,  the  elder  Dorigny,  and  sereral  others.  His  oommiadone  were 
so  numeroOB  that  he  was  obliged  to  eatrost  neariy  the  entire  exocntion 
of  many  of  his  worta  to  these  paiateta.  He  painted  orillng^  galleries, 
aHarpieoes,  small  rsligioaa  pieces  and  other  easel  pioturei,  as  well  as 
portndts  both  In  dl  and  in  crayons.  He  painted  with  great  faeility  in 
a  s^to  peeoUsr  to  hinuelf ;  It  was  gay,  yet  feeble  in  oolonilng,  owing 
to  a  want  of  hamony  in  the  composition  of  colour :  he  was  mannered 
likewise  in  his  drawing,  sapeciaily  in  the  hands  and  in  the  heads, 
which  he  painted  too  frequently  ui  jtroSle ;  he  was  also  de&dent  in 
iorenUon  and  expression,  snd  thne  is  Uttlo  merit  In  Us  oompoamons. 
Tot  notwithslanaii^  these  defbeb,  Yoaat  0«atly  Improrad  tiie  Viendi 
sdiool  of  painting  and  he  is  allowed  1^  the  Franoh  Ustorians  of  art 
to  have  done  aa  maeh  for  painting  as  Compile  did  for  the  drama 
hi  FranosL  He  is  however  more  disttngnlshed  for  the  several  ezodlent 
painters  who  were  adacatad  by  him  than  for  his  paintings.  He  died 
June  80.  1649.  There  are  about  200  prints  after  hto  wwks,  the 
principal  of  whinik  are — the  diapel  and  gallsiT  of  the  Palaia  Boyal; 
some mufa  in  the  Hotel  do  Bullion:  at  aaiUngln  the  HMd  de Bntan- 
Tilliera,  Ac ;  also  aUarpieosa  In  Sk  BaBtedi&  fit  Midudse  des  Champs, 
St  Uerry,  and  in  tiie  diapel  of  St.  ¥^900  de  Fank^  Place  Roysle : 
tiiere  is  Ukewise  a  good  piotnre  by  him  in  the  Aesdemy  of  Fsinting. 

TRIES,  HANS  FREDEMAN  DE,  a  Dntoh  anhiteotural  and  peiw 
speotive  paiotar,  bom  in  1527,  at  Leenwaardsn  in  fViealand.  He  waa 
botmd  for  five  yean  at  Leeuwauden,  to  a  painter  of  AmBterdam«  of  the 
name  Ot  Oenitai,  and  derisud  bscomfaig  a  glasepefaiter.  He  painted 
aome  time  at  Hedhlfait  and  aetUed  fitr  a  lime  at  Antwerp,  wbar^  in 
1549,  he  was  employed  with  other  painten  to  paint  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  mmoiir  of  the  ontqr  of  CliarlsBT.  and  his  eon  PhiUp. 
He  afterwards  visited  many  critles  of  Oermsny,  in  all  of  which  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  woi^  De  Tries  wss  a  eompleto 
muter  of  perspeotiTs ;  he  published  a  treatiBe  upon  the  sdenoe,  wbitdi 
waa  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Maroloia  Hla  palntinn  large 
and  anuU,  are  vearytrtw;  th»  ctmdst  of  gardens,  ulerion  and  m 
of  bnildiqqs;  and  aonw  ti  them  an  smbanished  with  flgnzaa  by  ottiet 
masten.  Hia  drawlnga  and  dorigna  ware  very  nuncMna.  There  have 


been  pubttihad  tMu^y^  books  of  printo  bf  Una,  fllnilnUnB  wloM 
■tylaa of  arehiteeturs,  with  Tiewe  of  bofldinga, Tillsa, 4e.  Hoviaa 

great  admim  of  the  worts  of  TitruTin  and  Ssriio,  whidi  he  studied 
in  the  Flemish  tnnalatlona  of  Peter  Koek.  Hans  had  two  sobs,  Paul 
and  Solommi  de  Tries,  who  painted  In  the  same  a^le  aa  their  fMher; 
bnt  thoagh  well,  with  less  suoeeas.  Solomon  died  In  the  Hague  in 
1S04,  before  his  father,  the  deto  of  whooe  death  is  nob  known ;  the 
date  1688,  hi  PilUngtoa's* DiotloBaiT' (ed.l8S9)k  lean  SRor.  ftal 
ezecoted  aome  sortsadTe  iroaka  at  Fr^^  Whan  ha  Aad  la  also 
onknown ;  he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  1604,  WBsdim  to  Tan 
Hander ;  the  date  therefore  of  1508.  g^vsn  In  FHki^itoD^a  'DIoliaiiaEy* 
as  the  year  of  his  death,  la  also  an  enrar. 

Hans  de  Tries  ii  called  sometlmee  Friaios.  There  la  a  portnH  oi 
him  in  Tan  Hander'a  iroA  Ltvm  dtr  SohUdtrtt 

TRIES.  UAUTIN  OBRRITZOK,  a  Dntoh  nnlgator  of  the  17th 
eentnry.  In  1948,  Tan  IHeoMii,  ak  tiial  time  goremev-genstal  of  the 
Dntoh  poeaeedons  in  India,  gave  him  the  eemmand  of  an  expedi^oo 
destined  to  examine  the  oonntries  north  of  Japan,  and  tbe  west  ooatt 
of  Tartary  as  far  north  as  the  56th  degree  <rf  laMude.  Tries  holrted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Kaatrioom,  and  had  under  him  Uemik  CoT' 
nelisien  8idutq>,  in  eemmaad  of  the  BreakeoB.  Tbe  two  veasels  sailed 
from  Bttsiria  on  tiia  8rd  of  VUicaary  1648.  They  ware  sepHuted 
on  iJie  S6th  of  May,  in  •  atnm  off  Nlphon,  and  did  not  meet  again 
mi  Sntember,  During  %bo  interim,  the  Ksatrloom  partially  ex* 
amiued  tbe  islands  in  the  vielni^  trl  Feronae'a  Straits,  ana  some  were 
acciuately  delineated  bp  that  navigator  and  KrussMtem.  When  Tries 
rsjoined  the  fteikenn^  he  found  the  irpt^ir  and  part  of  the  erew  had 
been  hnpiiaened  by  tbe  Ja^tatm,  on  a  aasf^doQ  of  their  liaTiiig 
smngded  aome  FMtnguaaauiaata  Mo  tha  island.  T%a  ^laonsn  were 
not  nlsMadtiU  the  MthofJoly  1644.  A  brief  oeoount  of  the  voyage 
of  Trfse  was  pnbUihed  at  Amsterdam  In  1646.  Thevenot  insested  an 
abstract  <rf  it  in  his  oolleotion  of  vtmges ;  the  instmetions  givw  to 
Tries  have  been  printed  In  the  nbu  volume  of  the  *  Philosophioal 
Transsotions.*  D'Anville  corrected  a  part  of  tbe  ooaat-Iine  of  1^ 
Jesuits'  map  of  China  from  a  kuge  manuscript  diart  ^  the  tnok  of 
the  KaaWonm  vhieh  esnio  Into  hia  handa.  A  vtpj  of  port  of  ttita 
duvt  OD  a  redneed  aeale  was  poUUkedintheaoooaaKtf  LnPefonsb's 
voyage  Both  Krusenitem  and  La  Pmmse  ^eak  with  groat  respsofe 
of Tries^s*  taleots  aa  a  navigator;  hia  aatrooomieal  ofaeecnrtions  are 
wonderfully  aoourato,  considering  the  stato  of  instruments  in  hla  time. 
The  narrattve  of  his  voyage  oontains  some  graphlo  details  reepeoting 
the  appearance  of  the  eountiy  he  visited  and  tiie  oostoms  of  the 
inhabitants.  BoaidMh  who  waa  not  aoooalBled  with  the  Dutch  Iw 
guagsb  ealla  Triea  by  mistake  Uiloa,  and  the  error  haa  been  perpetoated 
m  the  Towa  of  La  PsRnise.  Of  tba  hiatoij  of  Tiie%  ^Aat  and 
aubaaqnenuy  to  hla  Toyaga^  nottifaig  appean  to  be  known. 


w 


*n7AAaEN,  GUSTAT  FRIEDRICH,  «a  emloMit  Germaa  critic  and 
■*  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  In  that  dty 
he  pToeeoated  hia  early  studies  in  art  till  tikey  were  for  a  time  Inter- 
rupted by  the  war  vrith  the  French.  Afterwaxds  he  renewed  his 
fbvoorlto  poiniita  wUb  freafa  seal  in  Tarioas  places  and  sspecSaUy  in 
Vnnitdi ;  but  be  eventual^  settled  in  Berlin,  where  be  some  yean 
later  received  the  appmntment  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
PaintinsB.  As  an  author  Dr.  Waagpn  first  made  himself  known  by 
the  pnbUcation  of  a  pamphlet  'Ueber  die  in  der  kiiniglich  balr.  Samm- 
lung  der  Akademie  der  WissenBohaften  be&ndlichen  Uomlen  imd 
andere  ligypi  Atterthilmer '  ('  On  the  royal  Bavarian  Colleotion  of  tbe 
Aoadenay  of  Seiencof,  particularly  as  to  tba  Mummies  and  other 
Egyptian  Antiquitisa '),  UUoch.,  1820.  This  was  fidlowed  by  a 
monogiaph '  Ueber  Hnbort  and  Johann  vsn  Eyok,'  Brealan,  1 822 ;  and 
hj  a  eontroversial  work  *  Hlrt  ale  Fotsohar  ttber  die  aesohlohto  der 
neoem  Kalerei'  ('Hlrt  as  an  Inquirer  into  the  History  of  modem 
Faintiog'),  Berlin,  18S2,  in  whion  he  defended  blmaelf  against  an 
attack  oj  Hirt.  But  his  most  elaborate  work,  and  that  whioh  made 
him  first  MnarsOy  known  to  English  readers,  was  bis  *  Eunstwerke 
and  KilnsUer  In  England  und  Frankreiofa,*  4  Berlin,  1687,  of 
whu^  the  first,  relating  to  this  ooonfZT,  was  translated  In  1888  under 
tbe  title  of  'Works  of  Art  and  Artute  hi  Bnglsad.'  A  new  and 
greaUy  extoided  edition  of  this  work,  or  rather  a  new  work  based 
npon  it,  was  published  In  English  in  8  vok.  Svo,  in  1854,  underthe 
title  of  *  The  Treasures  of  Art  m  Great  Britain ;  being  an  Aooount  of 
the  chief  Collections  of  Paintiaga,  Sculptures,  Drawings,  lUaminsted 
MS3.,  Ac';  andafourUi  and  supplemental  volume  entitled  'Addl* 
tional  Art-Treasures  in  Great  Briton,  being  sn  Aecount  of  Forty 
Qalleiiea,  visited  in  1851  and  1856,'  Svo,  1857;  he  idso  re-cost 
Eugler's  'Handbook  of  I^inting:  Geman.  &c.,  Schools,'  2  vols. 
1860.  Dr.  Waagen  has  bad  opportonities  afforded  bim  bevcnd  any 
other  person  of  bscoming  aa^uaiuted  with  the  oontonta  of  %be  Art- 
Galleries  of  this  oountry,  wbioh  have  bean,  both  private  and  public^ 
Isidqwn  to  him  witiiout  reserve;  and  bets  familiar  with  the  ocmtents 
ef  all  tbs  prindpal  riatar»g»lleriea  on  the  Contineni  Ha  has  auHra* 
om  dadloatsd  bit  11&  to  tbs  tUnij  of  ^ctnrss,  and  bs  Is  regarded  as 


one  of  tbe  moat  aoooupllshed  Uvbg  eonBoJsseun.  Hla  eatefUIy* 
conducted  survey  <tf  the  platuregallmes  of  England  carries  with  it 
therefore  necessarily  a  great  amount  of  authorify,  and  bis  work  is  in 
all  respeote  the  most  complete  and  valuable  whldx  has  been  published. 
Ab  a  oritio  in  all  technical  matters  he  ia  eminently  learned  and 
Judicious ;  in  the  higher  mental,  poetic,  or  sesthetio  qualities  he  is, 
thoagh  equally  conscientious,  less  trustworthy ;  his  ptrint  ot  view  la 
too  exdoaively  that  of  the  g^ety-trained  oonnoiaeeur.  Thus  hlL  in 
1867,  pablisbed  a  nseful  little  broohuie,  *  A  Walk  through  the  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Uancbeeter:  What  to  Obeerve.*  in  which 
these  oharaoterlstios  are  strikingly  displayed.  The  only  other  work  of 
hia  which  requires  to  be  particulariy  mentioned  Is  his  'Kunstwerke 
and  Kdnstier  In  Dentechland/  2  volt.  Ldprig,  18484S;  but  fae  hsa 
also  written  a  tkotoh  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  and  aome  other  minor 
works.  As  director  of  the  gallory  at  Berlin,  to  I^.Waagen  was  assigned 
the  tssk  of  newly  arranging  that  noble  collection,  and  this  he  did 
upon  a  chronological  plaJQ,  by  which  the  progressive  development  ot 
the  art  in  the  various  oountiiea  was  sought  to  be  as  fiu*  ss  possible 
illustrated.  This  method  of  arrangiiv  pictures,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
was  the  first  to  carry  out  to  Ite  mil  axten^  baa  slnco  been  much 
oanvaosed,  bat  it  Is  being  followed  mne  or  Issa  afaioUy  In  th*  variooi 
galleries  of  tbe  Continent  In  En^snd  the  plan  hsa  bsen  adopted 
wilb  admirable  taato  and  skill  by  Ur.  Soharf  In  arranging  the  ynaka  of 
the  old  mastsra  in  the  Art-Treasores  Exhibition  at  Uanobaster,  and 
where  there  la  so  fine  a  oolleotion  of  works  of  a  high  class  the  plan  ia 
unquestionaUy  owable  of  prodnoing  a  {jeasing  as  well  as  an  ioBtmo- 
tive  rssolt.  I^.  Waagen  was  Invited  during  one  of  his  visite  to  this 
country,  hj  tbe  Oonunissioners  appointed  to  Inqube  into  tha  future 
managemoit  of  the  National  GalMry,  to  atato  lua  iqplnlon  reapeeting 
the  arrangement  of  the  pictures^  and  it  U  nndentood  Uiat  his  viswa 
have  found  aeoeptance^  but  the  present  building  quite  prtotodsa  tha 
practical  carrying  of  them  into  efieot,  if  even  tbe  ooUeotioa  wee* 
sufBdantly  complete  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement. 
WACE,  MASTER  BOBBBT.  The  name^  thia^ady  AwleJIer- 


WXCE,  BOBEBT. 


mo 


tKuI  fomu  us  Wace^  Gmm,  Q«m,  Ouue^  Hoaea,  and  Houtao^ 
aaiBM  irbich  appear  to  ba  abbraviatiooa  of  Eoitaoha  or  Eoataoa:  Hia 
OhiMan  aama  is  UkswiM  donbtfal,  u  hs  nevw  itjlaa  Umadf  othar* 
wiaa  than  '  Maaier  Waoa.'  Du  Gauge  auppoaed  it  to  have  b««n 
Matthew,  and  Hoetiathafirat  writer  who  oalla  him  Bobett.  He  was 
bom  in  the  ialand  of  Jeraaj  about  tbs  year  1112,  and  reoeivod  his 
•ally  ednoation  at  Oaoi ;  he  completed  hia  atndiaa,  whioh  appear  to 
bars  been  duefly  connected  with  the  tlarioal  profenioa,  during  a  reu- 
denee  of  oome  time  in  the  territocieo  of  the  King  of  Fnnoe^  and  ha 
aftanwria  ratorned  to  Caen,  where  Hanzj  L  newly  held  hia  ooorl 
IntUatownheepcnttbe  greataat  portiiMi  of  hlalile;  Us ohief  ooon- 
pation  waa  the  compoaition  of  metrical  roaumoea,  ao  oalled  from  their 
being  written  ini  the  Roman  or  vulgar  dialect.  1  be  '  Ituniau  dit  Koa,' 
whicli  he  oommenoed  in  1160,  waa  dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  was 
pTeaented  to  him  by  Waoe  in  person,  who  waa  rewarded  with  a 
aaaoBXj  in  the  cathedral  ohurch  of  Bayeux;  tiiia  preferment,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  anoient  eapitnlariea  of  that  ohuirch,  he  hdd  ftom  1161  to 
1171.  At  ha  frequently  a^lea  himHlf  '  olaro  liaant,'  reading  elerk.  It 
baa  been  auppoeed  tfaat  he  waa  attached  to  the  printe  chapel  of 
Henry  II.  He  coroplaina  however,  and  that  somewhat  bitterly,  that 
the  reward  he  reoeived  f^m  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  neither  anawered 
hia  antioipationi  nor  came  np  to  the  ptomieaa  they  had  made  him. 
Be  ia  Mid  to  have  died  in  England,  about  the  year  1181. 
.  The  principal  details  In  tbia  brief  nottoa  <tf  th«  li&  of  Waot^  «• 
giTw  to  ni  by  hinudf  ia  bia'BomaaduBoo.' 


Lania*  eat  la  gcaM  4es  ITomsB^ 
Bt  &  metre  nt  irtta  ea  Bomaaa. 
H  I'OD  dtnande  qnl  fa  dlttf 
Kl  eeeta  estdre}  «n  Boaiaaa  mitt ; 

Jo4  dl  i  diial  ke  Jo  mi, 
'Waoe,  de  lisle  de  Gertuf, 
Kl  cat  en  mcr  vers  Occident. 
Al  fteujj  de  Normendfe  ^vpeatl 
Ed  I'isle  de  Gannl  fu  nes. 
A  Caen  fa  petia  poruz, 
Iloeo  **  fa  m  letrea  mU, 
Puis  fn  limgea  eo  France  sprb, 
Qnand  de  Pnnue  Jo  tcpslr«l,tf 
A  Caea  Inacea  omtenai ; 
De  BamaBE  fere  m'eatrcHtt, 
Haltff  en  eeria  etmnlt  en  lis. 
Par  DaualegU  d  par  U  Eel 
AUreHI  fors  11  serrlr ne deU 
He  Alt  donn£e,  Dex  li  rende, 
A  Haieoca  one  prorende;  *** 
XM  rel  Henri  sepi&d  tm  dU 
Keroa  Henri,  ptea  HenrL" 


[■Lobiw.] 

[t  Qolditesla.] 
[t  Hlstolre.] 


[|Fief.  1[App»Uent.] 


[••La.] 

[tfJererins.] 
tiiDamearaL]  _ 

[ii  Beatieonp,] 

till 

1*1%  Antro  excepts  lul.] 
[Maptgbende.1 


The  rhymed  chronicle  from  which  this  eztraet  la  taken  ia  entitled 
'  Roman  du  Ron  (RoUo)  et  dea  Duos  de  Normandie,'  and  ia  the  beat 
known  of  the  writinga  of  Waoe ;  it  is  held  in  high  eateem  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  language  and  aa  an  historical  document,  which,  though 
incorrect  in  aome  of  its  details  tuid  sometimea  inexact  in  ita  datea, 
preaenta  a  fritbfbl  picture  ot  aonety  during  that  paiiod.  It  oontaina 
the  history  ef  the  Dnkea  of  Korvasdy  from  ^e  firat  invasion  by 
BoUo  down  to  the  eighth  year  of  King  Henry  I,  and  not  simply,  aa 
Hallam  atates,  the  narrative  of  Uie  battle  of  Hastings  and  conquest  of 
England  by  the  NomaaB.  The  first,  or  introductory  part,  ia  written 
in  lines  of  eight  ayllables,  and  presents  us  with  the  history  of  the  first 
irruption  of  the  fTormans  into  England  and  lYance.  The  second  part 
or  aection  is  written  in  Alexandrine  verae,  and  nlatea  the  prinoipal 
events  which  took  place  in  the  r«igo  of  BdJo;  tiie  third,  in  the  same 
metre,  the  history  of  William  Ivongew<»rd  and  his  son  Richard,  the 
fir&t  Duke  of  Normandy  oS  Hot  name ;  in  the  fourth  part,  whioh  is 
alone  longer  than  the  three  preoadingf  ha  reaumea  the  eight-Eyllable 
measure  and  praaenti  ua  with  aaeqnd  of  the  historr  of  Richard,  and 
that  of  his  auooeesora  to  the  year  1106.  The  wbole  poem  contains 
exactly  16,547  vwaea.  He  generally  follows  Dudon  and  William  of 
Jumi^:aB  aa  bis  guidea  In  the  relation  of  historical  facts,  but  he  adds 
many  interesting  and  curious  details  which  he  reports  to  have  received 
from  hearsay. 

Bis  desoriptitai  of  the  battle  of  Hastiogs  U  given  with  conrideraUe 
mmnteueaa  of  detail,  and  baa  bean  largely  drawn  upon  bf  moceeding 
htstorlana.  Among  the  disadvantages  under  whioh  the  ^iglish 
laboured,  Waoe  says  that  they  could  not  fight  on  honebaok,  nor 
ahelter  themselvea  under  a  buckler  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  they  directed  their  blows  sgatnst  the  enemy. 

The  other  chief  recognised  poem  of  Waoe  la  '  Le  Brut  d'Angle- 
terre,'  a  wot^  which  preceded  hia  '  Roman  do  Ron.*  The  date  of  it  as 
•Bontained  hj  some  linos  near  the  and  of  the  poem  is  1150.  The 
principal  im^enta  in  It  are  derived  from  n  Latin  trandatimi,  by 
Oeofrey  of  Monmouth,  <tf  a  poem  compoaed  hi  the  diateot  of  Lower 
Brittany.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  certain  Erutu^  who  la  inUj^ned  to 
mve  be«k  the  great-grandson  of  .£neas,  and  who  ruled  over  Great 
Britain.  It  contaios  nearly  eighteen  hundred  ]ine%  in  the  same  metre 
Mthose  above  quoted,  and  is  by  aome  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Brat  work  containinK  the  origin  of  Axthut'a  round  tabh^  hia  knights, 
and  tounamflnts.  ^ethur] 

,JS?j""JL'"***'  ofWaceisityW  'U  Chronlqae  laoeo- 
^mitadca  Dncs  da  Normandie:'  It  oommeuoei  with  Henry  ILwd 


goes  back  to  Bollo.  It  ia  a  abort  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  Alexandrine  versea,  and  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the'lCtfrnoSrsadeUSoci^  dca  Andquairea  de  la  Xormandw,' p.  144. 
It  must  have  been  written  later  tban  1178,  aa  ft  makea  mention  of  the 
troubles  excited  in  Normandy  during  that  year  by  the  revolt  of  the 
sons  of  Henry  IL  against  thnr  father. 

Tiie  other  two  remaining  poema  of  Waoe  posaen  leas  interest,  and 
are  not  so  generally  known.  The  firat  of  them  is  entitled  'L'Esta- 
bliSBement  de  la  Feete  de  la  Conception,  dicte  la  Feste  aa  Noroanda ; ' 
the  aeoond,  '  La  Vie  de  S.  Nioolaa,*  of  which  Hidcea  has  published 
several  extmota  In  hia  *  Thcaanma  Litteratuis  Septentrionalia.' 

The  above-mentioned  worka  are  the  only  onea  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  on  their  antlienticity  no  doubt  exists.  Two  other 
poema  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  '  Le  Roman  du  Chevalier  an  Lion,* 
and  *  Le  Roman  d'Alexandrie ; '  but,  though  tbey  are  undoubtedly 
prodoctiona  of  the  12tb  century,  they  are  now  geoerally  sappoeed  1^ 
the  bnt  er^ca  not  to  belong  to  Wac& 

The  manuscripta  of  bis  poema  are  very  numerous ;  thwe  are  com- 
plete manueoripta  of  the  'Roman  du  Rou  both  at  Uie  Royal  Litmuy 
of  Pkris,  No.  7567,  and  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal;  that  in  the 
Royal  Library  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  Kth  century. 
The  most  ancient  is  in  the  Britiah  Museum,  and  was  probably  writt^ 
in  the  first  years  of  the  13th  oentury ;  it  contains  however  only  the 
fourth  part  of  the  'Boman  da  Rou.* 

There  la  m  valuable  easaj  on  the  maonscripta  of  the  *Bomaa  du 
Bou '  by  It  de  Brequigny,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his '  Notioea  dee 
TAJtS.  de  la  Bibliothique  Royaler* 

In  1827,  there  waa  published  at  Rouen  a  ramariubly  fice  edition  of 
the  'Roman  do  Ron,'  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  very  valuable 
notes,  by  iL  Fradarie  Pluqnet,  who  bad  devoted  aeveial  years  to  the 
task  of  collating  the  text  of  the  variona  mannsoripta  in  exiatence. 
That  portion. of  Flaquet'a  text  which  relates  to  the  conquest  of 
England,  waa  re-publisbed,  with  a*  translation  by  Sir  A.  Halet,  in  1860. 

The  student  m  iy  consult : — 1.  C^ieSgue,  '  Easat  sur  lea  Invaaiona 
Maritimea  dea  Normands  dons  les  Clauleii,'~1823 ;  2.Depping,  'Histoiie 
dea  Kxpeditions  ICaritimes  des  Normands,*  1826;  S.  Wheaton,  *  History 
of  the  Northmen,'  London,  1881.  In  theee  two  works  there  ore 
copioDS  and  interesttog  extracts  from  tha  '  Roman  dn  Bon ;  *  Dapping 
particularly  baa  very  ^tiy  appreciated  the  valne  of  Waee  as  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  4.  Pluquet,  '  Notice  sur  la  Tie  et  les  Eorits  da 
Bobert  W&0€^  suivie  de  Citations  extraites  de  see  Ouvrages,'  Hod  en, 
1824.  S.  Hardy,  '  Desc.  Catalo§;ue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  HiaL 
of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  428-37.  Roquefort,  "  Olosaoire  de  la  lAngue  Bo* 
mane.'  Paris.  2  vols.  1808,  will  be  found  useful  to  the  readersof  Waee. 

WACHT^  JOBy  GtEORaE,  a  distinguished  scbolar  and  arohsoo- 
logist,waabomBtMemmittgenin8uabia,inl678.  He  studied  olaaucal, 
oriental,  and  modem  languagei^  and  became  early  known  for  hia 
learning ;  he  was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  numismatics.  Com- 
bining great  sagacity  and  a  sound  judgment  with  an  extenrive  atook  of 
knowledgt^  he  was  able  to  produce  works,  some  of  which  are  atill  among 
the  best  of  their  kinJ.  For  some  time  he  was  smployed  in  the 
Museum  of  AntiquitiaB  in  Berlin,  and  was  cfaoaen  member  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city.  However,  the  firat  kings  of 
Prnssia,  Frederic  L  and  William  L,  showed  little  disposition  to  promote 
tiie  arts  and  sciences,  and  Waditer  left  Prussia  for  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  appointed  first  librarian  and  director  of  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities. He  died  in  1767.  Hia  prinoipal  works  are: — 1,  *01osaarii 
Qermanioi,  &&  Speoimen  ex  ampltore  Fanagine  decerptnm,'  Leipzig, 
8to^  1727:tUsw(mc  waathe  forwunnero^i^'OlossariamGermanicuma 
oontinens  Originas  et  Antiquitatestotios  lingua  OermaDio^'  Loipsig, 
2  vela.  foL,  1736-87.  This  ia  his  principal  work,  and  is  still  considered 
a  standard  book.  Waohter  tmdeistood  all  the  dialects  of  the  High 
and  Ijow  Qerman  languages,  and  he  had  also  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Pcraian  language,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  the  meaning 
and  etymology  of  a  great  number  of  words.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  foundws  of  the  school  of  oomparative  grammar.  8, 
'  Arcbseologia  Numaria,*  Ac.,  in  '  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum,'  and  sepa- 
rately, Leipzig,  4to,  1740.  The  chief  object  of  this  work  was  the 
explanation  of  the  difBoulties  connected  with  the  study  of  numis- 
matica.  In  the  last  chapter  the  author  discuasea  several  passagee  of 
Pliny  ('Hist  Nat.'),  ooncemlng  ooln^  and  although  these  passages  hod 
already  been  illnstrated  by  emineot  men,  suoh  as  Father  Hardonin 
and  othera,  the '  results  of  Wachter  were  much  more  eatiafiactory. 
41,  'Natnne  et  Scriptune  Concordia,  Commentario  de  Literia  ac  Nume- 
ris  Primaivis  illustrata  et  Tabulia  .£neis  depicta,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1752; 
without  the  author's  name.  Besides  these  and  other  works  on  eimilar 
subjects,  Wacbter  wrote  a  great  number  of  valuable  memoirs  for  the 
' Miscellanea  Berolineneia' (firat series)  and  the* Nova  Acta  Erndito- 
mm,'  such  as  *  Tyrannua  in  Veteri  Gemma  monatzoso  et  portentoeo 
emblemate  repreesentatus  ;* '  De  Atphabeto  Katum  et  Literarum  non 
Naturalinm  b  Xaturalibus  Origine  Animadver^onea ; '  *A.d  Disserttb- 
tionem  Eruditam  Viri  ClarisBirai  Swentoni  de  l^nraa  Etrurin,  Ac 
Annotatiuncule,'  &0.  In  hia  last  will  Wacbter  left  the  manuscript  of 
bis  great  Qloaaaiv,  which  he  had  enridied  with  notea  and  numerous 
additions,  to  the  library  of  hb  native  town,  Uemmingen,  where  it  ie 
still  kept.  Other  valuable  Ungulstie  dlaeertatiouB  in  mannseript  ar«  in 
thn  Boyal  Llbmyrt  Dresden.  r^^^l^ 

WAtPING^  LUKE, »  Bomon  Sitg^c^fc^AAfr^bQl^il^a^ 
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lUll^,  vM  bornatWfttsrford,  in  Ireland,  Ootobw  IStfa,  1588.  HaTlog 
been  eent  abroad  in  his  flfteenth  year  to  oomplete  his  edocation  for 
khe  eoolenasttoal  profeation,  ha  first  tpeot  six  months  at  an  Irish 
aeminni7  beloogiog  to  the  Jeaoits  at  Lisbon ;  and  then,  having  joined 
th«  order  of  the  Fnnoi scans  la  1605,  he  oonUnned  hiq  studies  hi  their 
conTsnts  at  Liria,  sb  Usbon,  and  at  Goimbra.  On  taking  priest's  orders 
he  went  to  Sbilamanca,  and,  after  residiogfor  some  time  in  that  aniTer- 
Atj,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  stodents  and  leotnrsr  in  divinity. 
In  these  offices  he  aoqnitted  himself  so  mnch  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the 
heads  of  his  order,  that,  in  1618,  vhen  AQthony-k-Tnjo,  the  vioar- 
general  of  the  fVaoeiseana,  was  promoted  to  tiis  Uahoprio  <4  Carta- 
gena, utd  was  aant  as  legato  from  mUp  III.  of  Spain  to  Pope  Fanl  V. 
for  the  settlement  of  the  diapate  which  divided  the  Boaoiah  Church 
abont  0x9  imoiaoulate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  hetoofc  Wadding 
with  him  to  Rome  aa  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  an  appointment  of 
distinction  and  infinence,  which  was  coveted  by  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  order.  Wadding  did  not  spend  his  time  in  idleness 
while  holdinj;  this  offloe :  the  rseolt  of  hie  reaearehea  in  the  lilnraries 
not  only  of  Borne,  bat  of  Asaiti,  Perugia,  Naples,  and  many  fith«r 
oltlea,  was  the  pnUioation  at  Lonvain,  hi  16S4,  of  a  Uatory  of  the 
emhaiay,  in  a  folio  Tolame,  entitled  '  Legatlo  Phitippi  IIL  et  IV., 
Himnin  Begnm,  ad  Sanctissimoa  DD.  Paulam  V.  et  Gn(;orinm  XV. 
et  Urbannm  YIII.,  pro  definienda  Controversia  Coneeptionia  R  Hartte 
Virginia ;  per  illuatnsaimam  Anthonium-h-Trejo.'  He  had  alao,  before 
this  great  work  appeared,  written  three  pamphleta  on  the  point  in 
amtrcvetay;  and  althongh,  after  the  hiahop  of  Cartagena  retomed  to 
Spain,  the  wlu^  w^bt  of  the  negoeiation,  made  orer  notninaHy  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  dnke  of  Alhuqnerqn^  retted  apon  his 
ahouldera,  he  found  leisure  to  carry  through  the  prets,  and  to  writs  a 
learned  introduc^on  to,  the  great  Hebrew  Conoordanee  of  Harius  de 
Calosio,  which  accordingly  appeared  nt  Rome,  in  4  vols.  foUo,  In  1621. 
De  Calaslo  bad  died  at  Rome  after  completing  hia  manuseripfe,  and 
fhe  flmda  for  Anting  tite  work  were  obtained  on  the  application  of 
Wadding  from  F^al  V.  and  Benignas^Genna,  the  general  of  the 
FrandsouB.  A  second  and  snperior  edition  of  this  Concordance  waa 
publiabed  at  London,  in  4  Tols.  folio,  in  1747  and  following  years, 
under  the  oare  of  the  Rev.  William  Romaine.  Wadding  alao  prepared 
an  edition  of  certain  writings  of  St.  Francis  from  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  at  Rome,  which  waa  brooght  out  at  Antwerp  in  1628,  tinder 
the  title  of '  Sancti  Frandsd  Ubri  Trea.*  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Rome,  where,  in  1626,  he  founded  theooll^  of  St  laidor^  for  the 
education  of  Irish  students  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  where  he  was 
also  instrumental  in  procuring  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
varions  other  institutionB  for  tiie  advancement  of  theological  learning. 
From  1680  to  1634  he  held  the  appointment  of  procurator  fbr  the 
FmnciseanB  at  Borne ;  and  in  1646  he  was  i^poioted  Tioe-oommiaaary 
of  his  order,  but  rutgned  that  dignity  in  1648.  Of  aevefat  other 
works  which  he  edited,  the  moat  importwt  ia  a  complete  collection  <rf 
the  writings  of  Duns  Scotns,  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  12  vols,  folio, 
in  1639,  now  of  great  rarity.  Of  bis  ori^nal  works  the  greatest  is  hia 
'  Annales  Hinornm,  sou  Historia  Trium  Ordinum  ik  3.  Francisco  iustd* 
tutonim,'  which  was  printed  in  8  vols,  folio,  the  first  seven  at  Lyon,  in 
1647  and  followiog  years,  the  eighth  at  Rome  in  1654.  There  is  a 
aeeond  and  improved  edition  of  tmi  work,  brought  oat  under  the  care 
of  Josetdi  Maiia  Fouaeoa,  in  10  Tola^  fblio,  at  Rome,  1781*1744  ;  and  a 
Supplement  to  this  waa  poblished  in  one  volume,  folio,  at  Rome,  in 
1800,  a  posthumoua  work  of  a  Franciscan  named  Joannes  H^aointhns 
Sbaratea.  Wadding  also  published  at  Rome,  in  1  voL  folio,  in  1650,  a 
valoable  Isbliographical  history  of  the  FraneiscaDS,  under  the  title  of 
'Scriptores  Ordinis  Hioomm.'  To  this  a  snpplement  was  published, 
at  Salamanca,  in  1  toL  4to,  in  1728, 17  Friar  Joaanea  h  XHto  Antonia 
Wadding,  after  deoHning  the  oibr  of  a  oatdlnal's  ha^  died  at  Borne, 
KoremberlSth,  1667. 

WADSTROEH.  CARL  BERITS,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  iu  tiie  year 
1746.  He  entered  the  Swedish  service  as  an  engineer.  Hia  acquire- 
ments in  mineralogy  and  mechanics  procured  for  him  (1767-6)  the 
direction  of  the  worka  at  Trolhietta  on  the  Wener  oanU.  In  1769 
he  waa  aj^ointed  snperinteodent  of  the  eopper-minea  at  Atvedaberg. 
He  was  snbsequentl;  promoted  to  be  cm«  director  of  the  Royal 
Assay  and  Refining  Office,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  in  bis  profesaional  career,  Wadstroem 
found  leisure  at  inte^als  to  visit  many  parts  of  Europe-  He  had  con- 
tracted a  prejudice  against  commerce  and  oommerdal  men ;  his 
enthusiastic  sod  imagiaatire  turn  of  mind  had  adopted  many  ot  the 
views  of  B^nal  and  Bousaeau ;  it  ia  also  alleged — with  what  degree 
of  truth  is  unowtain — that  the  tenets  of  Swedenborg  had  made  some 
impression  upon  Wadstroem.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  he  oonceiTed,  abont 
the  beginning  of  1787,  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  botaoiat  Sparrman  and  the  mineralogist  Arrhenius  were 
persuaded  to  accompany  him ;  and  Oustavus  IIL  advanced  funds  for 
the  expecUtion.  M.  de  St&el,  Swedish  minister  at  Paria,  entered 
aaalonsly  into  the  project,  and  mainly  through  hia  instruoientality,  a 
free  passage  in  a  fraudi  ship  from  EAvre  to  Senegal  was  obtained 
for  the  three  associates.  They  sailed  in  Augost  1787.  After  their 
arrival  at  Senegal  they  made  several  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis,  bat  finding  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  advaoee  into 
the  Interior  insurmountably  they  repaired  to  the  Rnriiah  settiement 
at  Siena  Leone^  in  hopes  of  finding  mre  the  means  of  tiieir  carryfaiic 


their  intentions  into  efbci  Hera  again  they  wece  disappointed,  and 
they  left  the  colony  for  England  toinvds  the  cloae  of  1 788. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  tiie  slave-trade  waa  anxiously  dis- 
ensaed  at  the  moment  of  tiuir  arrival.  Wadstroem  had  visited  London 
two  years  ewiiw,  end  eontraated  aome  aoqnaintanoea.  Aa  soon  as  it 
waa  known  tiiat  he  and  hia  oompanion  Sparrmaon  wave  just  ratuned 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  invited  to  give  evidence,  in  tiie 
first  place,  before  the  piivy  oouneil,  and  alterwaida  before  a  com* 
mitteeof  the  House  of  Commons.  Wadstroem  nor  set  himaelf  for  the 
first  time  to  atudy  the  slave  question  with  eamestneas  and  attention.' 
As  might  have  bean  aatlcipcted  from  hia  tun  of  mind,  the  inqnny 
terminated  Inhisbeoomlngaasaloaaadvooataof  tho  views  of  Ckik* 
■on,  Oranvllle  Sharps^  and  Wilberforea  In  the  ooniae  of  the  yaar 
1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  intended  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
slave-trade  abolitionists, 'Observations  on  the  Slave  Tnde,  and  a 
Description  of  some  part  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea  daring  a  Voyage  made 
in  1787  and  17S8,  in  company  with  Dr.  A.  Sparrman  and  Captahi  Arrhe- 
nius.' From  an  advertisemeot  at  the  end*  we  learn  that  the  author 
bad  already  given  to  the  world  ■  Two  Views  of  the  Coast  of  Oninaa, 
vrith  separata  Daaoriptiona,  eo^MUishsd  wltll  four  am^l  prints;'  and 
from  an  incidental  remark  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  we  lean 
that  he  contataplated  poUMifaig  the  wlmo  bis  voysga  TUa  latter 
oodertakittg  waa  never  reaUoad. 

In  hie  '  ObaervatiooR  on  the  Slave  Trade,'  the  idea  of  establishing 
eolooies  on  the  west  eoastof  Aflioa  as  a  means  of  eivilising  the  native* 
and  ultimatelydaslK^liig  the  ala«»4tad4  appears  to  hare  been  thrown 
out  for  the  flnt  tlme^  The  Uot  waa  acted  upon,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  British  aettlemeot  at  Sierra  Jjcone  (on  its  present 
footing),  and  for  that  on  the  island  oF  Bolama.  To  tiie  disciueions 
which  arose  in  the  coarse  of  realising  the  project  we  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  for  'An  Ensay  on  Colonisation,  partieulariy 
applied  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  vrith  some  free  llioughte  on 
Colonisation  andOommeroe:  also  brief  Desoriptiooa  of  the  Colonies 
already  formed  or  oontem|Hated  in  Africa,  including  those  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Bulama.'  The  first  part  of  tliia  work  appeared  in  1794, 
the  second  part  early  in  1795.  The  book  is  not  vrithout  s^s  of 
talent ;  it  bears  ample  tiaoes  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  but  its 
views  are  crude  in  the  last  degreei  * 

The  devastation  of  Siena  Leone  by  a  French  squadron  (1794) 
appean  to  bare  soppUed  Uta  indueement  whieh  carried  Wadstroem  to 
Paris  in  1796.  He  memorialised  the  Directory  and  the  Iwislative 
body  in  that  year,  urging  an  agreement  between  France  and  England 
to  recognise  in  fature  Sierra  Leone,  Bulama,  and  many  similar  settle- 
ments tiiat  might  he  made  in  Africa  as  neutral  territories.  In  1796 
Wadstroem  induced  his  old  friend  De  SISel  to  strengthen  his  represen- 
tations by  a  letter  to  Lacroiz,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Their 
united  representations  wore  froitlese.  The  acossdcn  of  Talleyrand  to 
office,  whosepredileetion  tor  oolonirfog  was  known,  appears  to  have 
stimulated  Wadstroem  to  another  effort.  In  1798  be  pabliahed  a 
brief  sketcli  of  the  history  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Bulama,  appended  to  it 
De  Stael's  latter,  and  one  from  Afsetlus,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  had 
been  In  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time  the  colony  waa  attacked  by  the  French; 
and  also  an  abstract  of  hia  own  essay  on  oMonisation,  and  dedicated  the 
whole  to  the  minister. '  The  only  eSbot  of  this  publication  appears  to 
have  been  the  exciting  the  Chief  Conaurs  ouriosity  to  see  Wadsttoem's 
eeaay.  The  interruption  of  all  communication  with  England  rendered 
it  impossible  to  procure  bis  book  ftom  this  country,  and  Wadstroem 
had  the  gratification  (to  him  it  was  a  gratification,  for  he  admired 
Bonaparte)  of  presenting  to  the  FVenoh  ruler  the  only  copy  In  France. 
Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  tiiis  hiesdent ;  he  died  of  a  pulmonary 
oonaumption  in  the  spring  of  1799.  Bis  only  pnbUci^ons  are  tibe 
works  meatlooed  above. 

WAEL,  or  WAAL,  CORKE'LinS  DE,  a  clever  batUe-palnter,  bom 
at  Antwerp,  in  1694.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a  good 
figure-painter.  Cornelius  vrent  with  bis  brother  Lucas,  a  landscape- 
painter,  to  Genoa,  vrith  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a  short  time 
there^  and  then  of  vinting  Rome  to  prosecute  bis  studies.  Some  of  his 
pieoes  however  being  vuy  much  admired  in  Oenoe,  he  was  indnc&i  to 
remain  tiiere,  and  he  found  employment  far  sixteen  yean.  He 
painted  pictures  of  various  deaeriptiont,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  land 
and  sea  fights,  lo  which  he  always  introduced  a  ^reat  many  very 
excellent  figures  of  a  small  aise.  De  Wael  at  last  visited  Rome,  but 
found  the  climate  disagree  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  Genoa  after  a 
year.  He  was  inducedliowever  to  tiy  a  second  visit ;  and  after  return- 
ing a  second  time  to  Genoa  for  a  lAort  period,  he  went  a  third  time  to 
Rome,  where,  says  Soprani,  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  srrival,  in 
1662.  His  best  pieces,  aays  Houbrnken,  were  pamted  for  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  and  for  Ihe  Duke  of  Aarediot.  CotnsHus  de  Wael  etohed 
many  good  plates  after  his  own  desigce. 

Lucas  sb  Wael  was  bom  likewise  at  Antwerp,  In  1691.  After  he 
had  received  soma  instruction  from  bis  father,  he  studied  with  John 
Breugsl,  and  painted  many  ^etures  in  his  style.  Luoas  lived  in  Italy 
vrith  his  bromer,  and  pmted  in  Genoa  many  excellent  hudaeapea 
both  in  fiasco  and  in  oil.  Lucas  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1660: 
when  he  died,  Boubraken  has  not  mentioned.  PiIkiogton*s  'Dictionary 
(ed.  1829)  gives  1676  at  the  date  of  bis  death. 

WAGBNSEIL.JOHIT  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  German,  whose 
rqMitation  however  was  much  greater  tiian  bis  real  merit. 
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bora  at  NOrnberg,  in  ftnd  •duokted  ia  Swedeo :  h«  6 Dished  biB 
wadnnieal  ■tndiw  ai  BosUx^  and  Gnifiiirald.  Gifted  witit  k  pro- 
di^oni  iiMaMH7(  ha  and*  himtdf  «  mom  showUig  what  he  nad 
laamwd.  In  1057  hs  ■oomnpaided  aonw  jonng  Ghcman  meblnata  aa 
tutor,  on  a  toar  through  WMtorn  Enropo;  the  party  r«nuoed  (ix 
T«ar4  ttbraad.  During  their  sta;  in  Italy  Waganaul  waa  ohoaan  mam- 
bar  of  the  Academies  of  Literature  and  Sde^m  of  Padua  and  Turin, 
and  in  Turin  he  diaoovered,  io  the  Muaeom  of  Antlquitiea  of  the  Duke 
ot  Savoy,  eelabratad  Table  of  hSa,  which  waa  formerly  in  poaewiion 
of  the  Doke  of  Hantoa,  tem  www  Ubtaiy  it  nnaeeovrtaUy  diih 
mearod  In  16S0;  The  lieal^  of  law  at  Orieaoe  oonftrrad  up<ak  him 
the  dagiee  of  Dootor  in  Law ;  and  Gilbert,  aoeording  to  tiie  aystem  of 
bribery  tiien  adopted  by  FrajMe  with  reapeot  to  German  philowpbcrs 
and  sohol*n  of  reputation,  gave  him  a  pendon  of  1500  lirret,  id  order 
that  he  might  "blow  the  trumpet  of  glory  for  Kiog  Louia  XIV.  in 
Spain,"  wh^ker  Wagena^  and  liia  pupiU  were  going.  In  1687 
WagMsail  becaoM  pwUmmt  <tf  hjstoiy  in  the  Umvexaltj  of  Altdorf ; 
he  alao  laotund  on  eantm  law  and  Oriental  knguagea :  he  know 
Hebrew  welL  In  1678  the  ptoCBsaonhip  of  Orieotal  langoagea  at 
LeydflD  was  offered  to  hita,  but  he  deoUoad  it  la  1670  he  waa 
M>pointed  chief  tutor  of  the  young  oounta  palatine.  He  died  in  1705. 
Hia  daughter  Hclaoa  Sibylla,  married  to  Professor  Mollem,  waa 
renowned  for  her  learning,  and  waa  choasn  member  of  the  Aoadway  of 
Padua.  WamweU  pnbliahad  a  great  number  of  wo^  and  troatbaa 
on  Tary  dUnnnt  aaUaola,  The  principal  ace 1,  *  Sota:  hoc  eat, 
libsr  Miadinioua  de  uxore  Adulterii  suspeota,*  4to,  Altdorf  1674 ;  a 
lai^  Tcdume,  coptainipg  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Miahna  and  Qhemara:  tho  author'a  notes  are  mnoh  eateemed  by 
Hebrew  acholara.  2,  'Tela  I  goes  Satants:  boo  eat,  Aroani  et  Hor- 
ribilaa  Judnorum  adretsua  Chnstum  Daam  et  Ghristiaoam  BdigiMiem 
'AWKlarM,'2T0k.4fc0kA2tdoi(1681.  ThiaiaaooUaotioiiorthaprin* 
dpal  works  wiittoi  hj  Jem  apinat  the  ChrtstiaD  fidtii,  with  a  Latin 
tnnalation  of  Wagenseil,  who  refulaa  ikt  Jews  in  hia  notaa.  S,  '  Da 
Be  Honetali  Vetemm  Bomanorum  Diaaertatio,'  12mo,  Altdorf,  1691. 

'  De  Cana  Trunaloitmis  nuper  aub  Petronii  Nomine  Tulgata  Diasw- 
tatiooes  H.  Vnlesii  et  J.  C.  Wsgcnseilii,'  8to,  Paris,  1666.  5,  'Kxeroi- 
tatiooes  Tarii  ArgumenU,'  Ito,  1719,  puUished  aftw  the  author's 
death  \>f  BotltSohfdtrius,  *ho  has  added  a  biooaphy  of  WagananL 
A  '  Vita  J.  a  Wagana^'  with  a  catalogue  M  hia  woriu  and  an 
analytical  examination  of  tbam,  was  publiahed  at  Nttmberg,  4to, 
1719. 

WAQEB,  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMIRAL,  waa  bom  in  1666.  He  waa 
appointed  captain  of  a  fireship  in  1692,  and  was  promoted  in  1697  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  Having  been  aent  out  in  1707  to  the 
West  Indies  aa  commodore,  in  Hay  1708|  with  cnly  fimr  shina  of  war, 
ha  attacked  aerenteen  Spaiuah  gallecMka,  which  were  Bailing  ouwe  almig 
abore  from  Carthagena  to  Porto  Belle  in  South  America.  The  battle 
began  at  sunaat  Soon  after  dark  the  Spaniah  admiral's  ship  blew  up, 
and  the  cargo,  whi<^  was  very  Tsluable,  waa  entinly  lost.  About  two 
in  the  morning  the  rear4dmiral  atruok  his  ooloun.  The  Tioe-admiial 
eeoaped  ia  a  shattered  condition,  and  aome  of  the  other  gaUeona 
were  aaved  by  numfaig  tham  behind  a  daaganma  ihoal  off  Cartitagank 
Mna  ^iroparty  waa  loat  than  takai^  yet  Comnodoi*  Winer's  dura  of 
the  prae-money  waa  aaid  to  have  amonnted  to  lOO^OOOL  F«r  hia  coar 
duct  in  thia  action  he  was  knighted  liy  Qneaa  Aana^  and  pramotad  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiraL 

Sir  Charles  Wager  afterwarda  commanded  a  fiaet  in  the  MeditM<- 
ranean  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  when  he  was  made  vice- 
admiral,  and  waa  also  elected  a  membar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1726  he  waa  sent  with  a  aqoadron  to  the  Baltic^  to  keep  tiie 
Boaaiana  in  olieek  and  to  support  the  Swedes  and  Danaa,  and  com< 
pletrly  effected  the  objeoto  for  which  he  was  sent  oat  In  1731, 
having  been  advanced  to  tlie  tank  ot  admiral,  he  escorted  Don  Carioi^ 
the  infiuit  of  Spun,  to  Leghon,  and  «M  Mm  aflannrda  i^pcwited 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Sir  Chariea  Wag^  and  Lord  Sundon  had  been  the  npraaantativea  of 
the  city  of  Weatminster  in  the  parliament  wliioh  tenmnated  in  1741, 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  been  triumphantly  re- 
elected ;  but  Admiral  Vernon  and  Mr.  Edwin  were  propoaad  by  the 
opposition,  and  in  the  mean  time  Admiral  Wager  was  sommmwd  by 
the  king  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  The  oontest  was  severe^  and  the 
tumult  so  great  on  the  day  of  election,  that  Lord  Sundon  imwodenUy 
got  the  nugiatratea  to  aanction  the  oalliag  oat  of  a  party  of  aoldiariL 
and  while  tD%  military  sarrounded  the  huatmgs,  the  high-buUff  rstumed 
Lord  Sundon  and  &i  Cbarlaa  Wager  aa  duly  dected.  The  return 
waa  opposed  in  the  new  parliament,  the  new  members  were  unseated, 
the  magistrates  were  summoned  b^ore  the  House  to  be  reprimanded, 
and  a  reaolution  was  passed  that  the  prcaauce  of  armed  aoldiera  at  an 
eleeUon  of  membera  of  parliament  ia  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  an  open  defianoe  of  the  lawa  and  ocmstitntion. 

In  1742,  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry,  Sir  Charles 
Wager  reugned  hia  office  aa  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  he  had 
held  about  nine  yean.  He  died  at  hia  house  at  Cbelaea,  June  4, 
1748,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Charles  Wager  had 
•ome  reputation  fbr  inattwimatical  and  phyaical  knowledgti,  and  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  abip>baildioK.  In  private  life  he 
was  xnudhestasmed;  hfs  poUtleal  Inaaanoe  wai  oouiderabl^  and  his 
phanMtar  aa  a  puUlo  mw  was  DabUmiihad. 


WAaHOBK,  UEUT.  THOMAS,  B.N.,  waa  bom  in  the  early  park 
'  of  ttieyaar  1800,  at  Chatham,  in  Kent  He  entered  the  royal  navy  aa 
I  a  midshipman,  November  10, 1S12.  Before  ha  had  quite  oompleted  his 
rixtaanth  year  he  had  paaasd  fan  navigation  for  a  lieutenant  before  the 
Hoyal  Naval  College,  at  Portsmouth.  He  wae  paid  off  in  1817,  and 
after  aerving  aome  time  aa  a  mate  in  a  free  trader  to  Caloutta,  was 
appointed  in  1819  to  the  Bengal  Pilot  Servioe,  in  which  he  remained 
tul  1824.  He  then  volunteered  for  the  war  in  Arraean,  and  waa 
appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  Hatohleaa,  Bast  India  Company's 
outtw,  wd  of  a  diviavai  of  Uie  gunboats  ooonected  with  the  flotilla  and 
army.  He  waa  emiAoyed  In  much  aervice  by  laud  aa  well  aa  by  aea, 
waa  ha  five  engagements,  uid  waa  once  wonnded  in  the  right  thigh. 
He  retained  to  Caloutta  in  1827,  and  soon  afterwarda  entered  into 
oommnnioation  with  the  government  anthoritiea  there  with  respect  to 
a  projeot  which  he  had  conceived  of  oommunioation  by  steamen 
between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  East  Indiee.  Having  returned  to 
Bo^and  with  reoommendationB  from  aome  of  the  cbi^  members  of 
the  Bengsl  govemmMit,  he  immediately  began  to  advooate  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Glaegow,  and  other  large  towna,  a*  he  had  previoualy  done 
at  Madras,  Uauritina,  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope^  the  great  prqject 
which  he  had  in  contemplation,  utd  to  the  aooompliahment  of  which 
ha  applied  the  whole  feme  of  his  energetic  mind  and  will.  Unfortu- 
nately the  chief  authoritiea  of  the  poat-offioe^  aa  well  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  East  India  directors,  were  adverse  to  his  project  But  in 
Ootober  1829,  Lord  EUenboroogh,  president  of  the  Baaid  of  Control, 
and  Mr,  Looh,  ohairmau  of  the  Court  of  Directots,  engaged  him  to 
prooeed  tlmiugh  E(iypt  to  Hindustan  with  despatdiea  m  Sir  John 
Maloolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  and  he  waa  directed  to  join  the 
Enterpriae  ateamer  at  Sues  on  the  6th  of  Deoember.  The  Enterprise 
however  having  tuoken  her  machinery  on  the  voyage  from  CahniUa  to 
BoodiM,  waa  net  than^  and  Mr.  Wagjiora,  rather  than  return  to 
Engfaoid  with  the  despatches  aailad  down  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open 
boat,  without  chart  or  oompaM,  direoting  bis  ocune  by  the  sun  and 
atars.  In  aix  days  and  a  half  he  reached  Jiddah,  on  the  coaat  of 
Arabia,  a  distance  of  628  mile%  whence  he  proceeded  by  ship  to 
Bombay.  This  journey  convinced  him  of  the  advantages  of  the  lino 
of  oommimication  thioujdi  Egypt,  and  by  Sues  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Bombay.  With  unabated  enetgj  and  peceeveranoe,  Buppwted  only  bj 
the  Bombay  Steam  CommlttoMw  was  enabled  to  omnpleto  the  over- 
land ronte  three  entire  years  before  it  waa  taken  up  by  the  British 
government  He  aooompliehed  the  building  of  the  haltiog-placea  and 
the  establishment  of  the  hotela  on  the  deaert  between  Cairo  and  Sues. 
He  aupplied  oarriagea,  vans,  and  other  neoeasary  meana  of  conveyance^ 
and  alao  placed  aooall  steamera  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  on  the 
Nile,  M  wall  aaauitabla  steamen  on  the  Red  Se&  From  1881  to  1834 
the  ovMdand  mails  to  and  tnm  the  East  Indiee  were  worked  by  bioi* 
self.  In  1882  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pasha  of  E^P^  the 
advantwea  whidi  would  remilt  to  that  oountry  from  the  formation  of  a 
railway  between  Cairo  and  Suei;  hut  that  improvement  of  the  overland 
ronte  haa  not  yet  been  undertakeo.  He  attained  the  naval  rank  of 
Ueuteoant  March  28, 1842,  after  which  he  retired  on  half-pay.  In  the 
wiirter  of  1847  Lieutenant  Waghom  efibofead  a  aavbig  of  Uurtaen  daya 
by  parfbrming  the  journey  by  the  wi^  of  Tiieatc^  iostaed  of  through 
EHnee,  and  he  also  explored  otiier  routes,  by  Genoa,  and  through  the 
Fapal  States,  taking  ateamer  at  Anoona.  The  pcoaecutton  of  the 
Tneate  line  in  1846  Involved  Lieutenant  Waghum  in  pecuniary 
engagement^  from  whicji  the  saorifioa  of  hia  entire  proper^  waa 
insufficient  to  releaee  him.  A  short  tlma  l>efn«  his  death  a  |>enuoa 
waa  gnmted  him  by  the  British  govamnMi^  of  whieh  ha  kved  to 
receive  only  the  first  quarterly  paymant.  He  died  Janoary  7,  I860,  at 
Pentonville,  London,  u  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hia  ^e,  worn  out  by  a 
lifis  of  anxious  labour  and  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather  and 
climate.  A  small  penidon  waa  granted  by  the  British  govemmmt  to 
his  vridow,  to  which  a  small  addition  vraa  made  bf  us  East  India 
Conapany  from  a  fund  at  their  disposal. 

*WAGK£B,  BICOABD,  a  Qerman  dramatic  composer  of  the 
^esant  day,  was  bom  at  Leipdg  In  181S.  He  had  attained  an 
eminent  poaition  in  his  profession  at  Berlin ;  but,  having  bean  in- 
volved io  the  political  (usturbanoea  which  originated  in  the  year 
1848,  he  waa  under  tiie  neoeasity  of  leaving  Pnuaia,  and  has  snb- 
eequently  resided  chiefly  at  Zurich.  He  pasaed  the  season  of  186fi  in 
Ltnulon,  having  been  engaged  aa  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
I^dlhanoonio  Society.  Herr  Wagner  ia  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
(rf  aaveial  German  operas,  aapeoially 'Tannhauser' and 'Lochengiin,' 
both  of  whioh  have  aoquir^  considerable  popularity  in  Germany, 
though  they  are  imknown  to  the  Sngliah  pubUo,  only  a  few  fragmenta 
of  hia  oompoaitiona  having  ever  been  performed  in  this  oountiy.  In 
Germany,  his  character  aa  an  artist  is  a  disputed  question.  Bj  some 
critics  be  is  extolled  as  a  great  mosioal  reformer,  who  haa  titrown 
aside  the  estaUi^ed  forms  andoonventionalitiea  of  Ute  art,  and  hud  the 
foundation  of  an  entirely  new  styles  founded  on  true  leatlietio  |uin- 
dfdea.  By  otiiera,  however — and  they  appear  to  form  the  muonty — 
his  mnsio  is  ohaiaotarised  aa  obacure  and  &ntastic,  destitute  ox  melody 
and  symmetry  of  form,  and  full  of  crude  and  discordant  combinational 
He  haa  himaelf  expounded,  io  some  literary  essays,  the  piinoiplM 
whvdi  hia  oompositione  are  dsBi{n)«d  to  iUuatimtAJiat  these  wrftugs 
are  tiMed  vrith  the  nyatiaiara  whieh  prevails  fa  German^^^wphy 
and  wtuoh  often  rwidoii  it  bo  iiOtptt^kUiilttAC^^ 
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tolleet  Wagner  himidf  darignateB  hia  mnaio  as  "  the  Hoaio  of  the 
Fatare:"  whether  it  will  ratUy  be  adopted  hy  "the  Votur^"  or 
whether  ft  wUl  pan  away,  among  other  dreuu  «  miidiiMted  genin^ 
time  only  qui  ebow. 

WAHHAB;  'ABDU-^  a  Hohammedu  ih^h,  who  flooriihed  in  the 
12th  oentory  of  tiie  Hejba,  the  18th  century  ot  the  ChriatiaQ  era,  and 
the  foonder  of  the  Wahabexb,  or  WAHHA'sfa,  a  Hohuumedin  sect 
in  Arabia.  The  origin  of  this  aeot  ii  intimatdy  oonneoted  with  the 
followtng  draamataoees.  When  Saltan  Selim  1.  bad  conijuered  Egypt 
and  depowd  the  last  kalif  of  Oafn,  Al-nmta^wikkel  in  A.B.  93S  {ajx, 
1613%  M  WM  aeknowle^^  aeBaooeaM}r<tftbekalifihyBerekial»ttie 
grand  therif  of  If  eeca,  who  preeented  him  with  Iftie  fceja  of  the  Ealwh. 
From  thie  time  tlie  anltans  of  the  Oamanlieweretheproteetonoftbe 
Mohammedan  faith,  though  on^  reoogniaed  aa  such  by  the  Snnnitea; 
they  were  the  goardiana  of  the  hdy  oitiee,  Mecca  and  Medina;  and 
they  had  the  ;^Tilege  and  the  duty  <rf  proteoting  tlie  nwuenma  oara- 
Tana  of  h^ji^  Or  pil0rim%  which  annually  teavd  to  UMMik  A  Tnrkiah 
paaha  leddrd  at  Jidda,  and  eometimea  ako  at  Hoduw  wd  wlule  the 
fertile  proriaoea  of  Hejaa  and  Yemen  in  Weatem  Arabia  aeemed  to 
obey  the  Sultan,  the  paabaa  of  Baghdad  and  Baarah  made  frequent 
attempt!  to  eatabliah  the  Tarldah  authority  in  ^e  proTiooe  of  El- 
Hasaa  in  Eastern  Arabia.  The  Mobammedui  religion  had  generally 
dqiarted  from  ita  piimlttTe  pmi^.  and  waa  particnlarly  omiu^ted 
among  the  Tark&  The  Mohammadau  bad  Introdoeed  norclUaa  mto 
thdr  religion,  which  were  zmther  calonlated  to  pkaae  the  aenaoa,  and 
which  found  favour  among  people  who  baTe  always  loved  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  imagination.  Mohammed  gradually  received  honours 
like  Qod  himself ;  Tirtnons  men  became  saints,  and  the  miracles  th^ 
were  said  to  have  performed  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people ; 
many  auatore  mlea  of  the  Kor^  were  foigotten  or  left  to  the  extra- 
TBganeea''<rfaf<nr  dOTwiabea  and  fUdn;**  and  the  traces  of  worahip 
were  adorned  by  the  prinoaa  and  tha  rieh  with  the  arta  and  Inxmiea 
of  the  East,  while  the  poorer  Mohammedans  indulged  their  passion  for 
rcltglooB  boildinga  by  erecfciDg  a  rude  tomb  to  aome  unknown  aaint, 
Burmounted  by  a  oupola  of  painted  briok-work.  To  thia  we  must  add 
that  the  Kor^  ceased  to  be  the  sole  aonree  of  religious  knowledge 
and  that  traditions  oonoeming  Mohammed  were  considered  by  liis 
diadplM  as  pnxe  and  tmatwortby  aa  the  EonCa  itself.  Although  the 
Arabs  had  deviated  from  the  role  of  the  Kortfn,  there  waa  a  abiking 
diffmoioe  betwe«k  them  and  the  Turka.  The  Turka  used  <^nm  and 
wine;  not  satisfied  with  polygamy,. they  indulged  in  various  licentbus 
praetieee,  which  are  striotly  prohibited  by  the  Kor^  and  more  than 
onoe  holy  hijis  of  the  Tnrkian  caravans  bad  polluted  the  aaored  cities 
with  th^  soandaloaa  condnofe.  The  caravana  espeoiaUy,  thoae  congre- 
gations of  pions  men  asaamUed  f6r  the  pvipoae  of  performing  one  of 
the  most  sacred  datiaa  of  their  fUth,  [msanted  a  revolting  aspect  to 
the  simple  and  unoorrupted  believers  among  the  Bednina  of  the  deeerL 
Their  Iwders  gave  full  licence  to  debaacbwy,  and  although  it  waa  gene- 
rally their  riches  whieh  tempted  the  Beduhis,  and  exeitea  them  to  pre- 
datory attacks,  it  often  happened  Uist  the  Son  of  the  Desert  nnaheatbed 
his  aword,  indignant  at  ttie  pride  and  vioee  of  men  who,  from  the 
moment  Uiey  rmcbed  Mecca,  proudly  aasnmed  the  holy  title  of '  hfAV 

Such  waa  the  state  of  the  Isiftm,  when,  la  the  beginning  of  the  last 
eentury,  a  Mohammedan  aheikh  conceived  the  project  of  reforming 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 

This  sheikh  was  '  ABDtr-irWAHHAB  ('  tike  servant  of  Him  who  gives 

Sib)  every  thing"),  who,  acoording  to  Burekhardt,  was  bom  at  El- 
aata,  a  village  fiva  or  dz  dayr  journey  south  of  Det'aiyeh,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the 
dbtrict  eaUed  WUi  Dowtfelr.  In  the  life  of  'Abdu-l-Wahbib,  in 
the '  Univenal  Biographical  Dictionary,'  his  birth-place  Is  called  'Al- 
Aynab,  in  N^d ;  and  in  the  '  Annala  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  by  Izl, 
Constantinople  and  Skutari,  a-h.  1198  (aj>.  1781),  p.  207,  As  jhtt,  it  ia 
called  Aiyineh,  whidi  aeuua  to  ha  El-Ayeyneh,  near  Dar'aiyeh.  Soott 
Waring  eaUa  H  Ujunu,  a  bad  orthogiaphy  for  Ajana.  'Aba-l<Wahhib 
was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centnry  of  the  Hejlra,  which 
oorrasponds  to  the  end  of  the  17th  oentary  of  our  era.  His  Cather 
waa  the  sheikh  or  chief  of  the  Bent  Wahhib,  a  braneh  of  the  great 
tribt  of  Tamtm,  which  ocoapies  a  considerable  part  of  If  ejd.  'Abdu-1- 
Wahli^  received  his  edncatifm  in  the  adiocHs  of  Bssiah,  where  he 
■tndiad  divini^.  He  made  the  nsoal  pilgximaga>  to  Meoea  and 
Medina,  and  he  lived  several  years  at  Damaeeua,  where  he  had  frequent 
dinratations  with  the  divinea  on  religion^  but  aa  he  displned  great 
Mu  in  the  aboliticn  of  abosea,  bia  docteine  was  ooniidered  aa  schis- 
matic, and  being  cxpoaed  to  persecutiods,  he  Bed  to  Mosul  After 
aome  Mme  he  returned  to  Arabia,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  preached 
to  the  nativea,  and  bia  violent  attacks  «  Toritish  tynmny  and  vici^ 
became  so  many  eanses  lor  new  perssontions^  and  ha  led  a  wandering 
Ufb  tUl  he  settled  at  Der'aiyeh,  the  resldeDoe  of  the  Shaikh  MOBAlt 
MID  Ibv  Sa'Cdl  This  intelligent  diief  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
reformer.  Bo  became  his  disciple;  he  married  his  daoghter;  and 
soon  drew  hia  aword  to  propagate  tiie  new  doctrine  among  the  tribes 
of  Arabia.  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'dd  thus  laid  the  foundatioss  of  a 
poworfkil  empire  on  theocratical  principle%  of  whieh  Ua  descendants 
lemained  maatera  for  near^a  oanttnj. 

When  Satid,  the  gran^nn  of  Mohammad  Ibn  Sa'lU,  conqum«d 
Mecca,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  oonfMon  of  frith  to  be  pubUsbed,  the 
Bvbatanoe  of  which  ia  as  follows 

moo.  nr.  rou  n. 
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'Abdu-l'WabluCb's  doctrine  teaches  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  L,  the  knowledge  of  God;  II.,  the  knowledp 
ofreli^a;  III.,  the  knowledge  of  the  pro|Aet  In  tha  first  part^Ood, 
Hissud,  is  one  Almighty,  and  we  aequixe  the  knowledge  <»  mm  Iw 
adoring  him.  The  seoond  part,  knowledge  ot  religion,  ta  threefold, 
and  contains — 1,  The  Isl^m,  or  rengnatifm  to  the  wUl  of  God ;  2, 
&ith;  8,  good  wcnka  The  lalim  contains  Ave  thinga:  1,  The  belief 
that  there  is  only  one  Qod,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;  % 
the  five  daily  pn^eia;  8,  alms,  one-fifth  of  tiie  annual  isoome;  4, 
frsta  during  the  mcntb  of  Eamam;  6,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
fldthoontauurixthingi^vU.:— 1,  Thobdiaf  in  Ood;  2.  in  hia  angels; 
S,  in  hia  Holy  Soripture;  4,  in  his  prophets;  6,  jn  his  divine  and 
perfect  qaalitiea ;  6,  in  the  day  of  judgment  Good  works  are  only 
the  oonaequanoe  of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  Gh>d  aa  if  he  were 
present  to  our  eyea ;  and  though  we  oaonot  see  him,  we  must  know 
that  he  sees  us.  The  knowledge  of  the  prophet,  which  ia  tiia  most 
important  part  of  WabbiUsm,  is  baaed  on  very  podUTa  prinotpUa 
Mohammed,  the  prophet,  was  a  mortal,  like  all  other  men,  and  ha 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one  only,  the 
Araba;  no  relirion  is  perfect  and  teue  in  all  its  parte  ezoept  h^  and 
after  him  no  other  prophet  will  come;  Mosea  and  Jeaus  were  virtaoua 
men,  though  inferior  to  Mohammed,  uotwithstandiDg  be  was  not  of 
divine  nature  Tluwe  who  do  not  fulfil  theh:  njigtoua  duties  are  to  ba 
aeverely  pnniahed.  The  reformed  religion  shall  be  propagated  with  the 
aword,  and  all  those  who  r^bao  to  adopt  It  are  to  be  exterminated. 

'Abdu-l-Wahhitb  not  only  forbade  the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and 
of  saints,  but  be  also  ordered  their  splendid  tombs  to  be  deetn^ed, 
and  he  declared  tradition  to  be  an  impure  source.  He  made  eevoal 
other  prohibitioui  oonoeming  aooial  and  religious  abossa^  sooh  as  l^e 
habit  of  ualng  winc^  opium,  and  tobacco,  the  use  of  tiie  rosary  for 
prayet%  and  he  preached  »txaa^  against  those  mmatnral  practioea 
which  were  and  are  atill  so  frequent  among  the  Tnrka, 

The  doctrine  of  'Abdn-l-WohhiCb  was  no  new  religion:  it  was 
Mohammedaniam  reduced  to  a  pure  deiam,  and  ao  little  did  it  deviate 
from  the  Eortfn,  that  even  to  the  present  day  many  theologians  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  do  not  venture  to  say  tiiat  it  is  schismatic;  Tet 
thia  reformer  maintained  that  there  had  never  been  any  man  directly 
inapirad  by  Qod,  and  that  there  was  no  scripture  or  book  whatsoever 
wuoh  was  eotitied  to  be  called  divine.  Hence  it  follows  thai  accord- 
ing to  'Abda-l-Wahh^b  there  is  no  revealed  religion ;  and  if  he  calls 
the  Mohammedan  a  divine  religion,  it  is  not  because  he  beUeved  that 
it  had  been  transmitted  direcUy  from  God  to  man,  but  merely  on  tha 
ground  of  ita  perfection. 

The  reformed  Mohammedanism  made  rapid  progroas,  espet^aUy 
among  the  nomadio  Arabs  or  Bednins,  who  lud  never  adcnred  M<diam- 
med  aa  a  divine  pcraon,  nor  viewed  the  Koria  as  a  divine  book^ 
although  they  conridered  themselvea  to  be  as  orthodox  Mohammeduis 
aa  any  of  the  other  nations  which  have  adopted  the  Isldm. 

Ttie  inhabitants  of  the  towna  were  less  indioed  to  adopt  Wah< 
htfl»Bm,  but  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'dd  nevertheless  eucceeded  in  oonquer- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Nejd,  of  which  he  was  the  temporal  chi^  while 
'Abdu-l-Wahbtib  waa  the  spiritual  chie£  The  system  ofgovenmeQl 
eatabliBhed  by  these  two  men  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  political 
prescriptions  of  the  Kor^  and  very  like  that  of  the  first  kalift.  The 
chief  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  chief,  hut  tbis  antbo* 
rity  was  oonQoed  to  the  direction  of  important  afiaira ;  the  governors 
ci  tha  provinces  and  tiie  nndergovemora  vrere  kept  in  atrict  obe- 
dienoe  to  tiw  orders  of  the  prince,  but  thdr  authority  over  the  Arabs 
waa  not  veiy  gmA.  The  nlema  of  the  CMltal,  Der'aiyeh,  who  gene- 
rally belong  to  the  clan  or  family  of  Sa'Od,  formed  a  coudoU 
or  ministry  for  religious  and  legislative  affairs,  and  in  time  of  wsr 
the  governors  used  to  assemble  in  Der'atyeh  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Trade  and  a^ritnulure  were 
well  ^otooted.  The  revennes  of  tha  Wahhib  empire  were  oom< 
posadof:—!,  One-fifth  of  the  booty  taken  from  heretics;  the  remain- 
ing four-fifUis  were  for  the  soldiem  2,  the  tribute,  called  'alms '  in 
the  Kacin :  it  was  a  certain  part  of  the  property,  which  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  property ;  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  rivera  it  waa  onatenth  of  the  yearly  produce ;  for  fields  watered 
artiflelally.  one-twentietb  only ;  merchanto  p^d  one  and  a  half  per 
oanti,  otUair  osfdtaL  The  Bwduiog^  who  had  always  been  taz-fr«e^ 
diriifced  tttasa*  alms 'very  mnoh.  bat  they  were  indemnified  by  tiie 
frequent  occasions  of  plunder.  8,  Bevenue  from  the  chiefs  or  prince's 
own  estatesj  and  from  the  plunder  <tf  rebelliooa  towns.  The  ponidi- 
ment  for  a  first  rebellion  waa  a  general  plunder,  one  fifth  of  whidi 
belonged  to  the  fisoos;  in  oaae  of  a  second  rebellion,  ^  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  town  were  confiscated  and  became  the  pn^«^  of 
ibanignlng  ebief;  and  aa  nob  rebellions  were  very  biqaaatf  tho 
ebief  acquind  inunoiao  eatatea  The  greater  part  of  uon  were  after* 
vrards  oonfisoated  by  Mehemet  All,  the  pasha  of  Egypt  Except  a  fl»w 
hundred  men  who  formed  the  prince's  life-guard  at  Dar'aiyeh,  the 
Wahbibla  had  no  standing  army,  but  assembled  when  the  prince 
designed  aome  oxpadition.  Two  or  threegreat  npeditions  vera  made 
every  year. 

The  name  of  the  WahbAls  soon  beoame  known  in  Che  Tarkbh 
provinoes  adjacent  to  AraUa  Tha  Torkirii  opmnment  waa  not 
aware  that  this  SBcfehsdaamnob  wariika  and  rellSStia^nemtraA* 
AzaU  nnder  the  flrrt  kalifi^  but  Biigiti^Ntt^  itmLKi^ 
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RffniP"™',  tlw  Frenob  flonaul-faienl  U  Baghdad  did,  of  looking  ai  tli« 
mamo^o  ermte  in  Arabia  "  with  ■  stupid  eye,  ai  naoal."  A«  early 
aa  A.H.  1161  ud  1162  (a.d.  17<S  and  17i9)  Ahmed  EI-Htfji,  pasha  of 
Baghdad,  and  formerly  grand-vislr,  displayed  great  activity  agaiiut  the 
adherenta  of  Ifobammed  Ibn  'Abda-l-Wuihdb,  wboaa  "  im^oua  doo- 
trine  sapped  tha  fundamental  priodpleB  of  IsllUn,  and  who  set  him- 
self op  aa  the  bead  of  s  new  religion."  (lai*  cited  above :  *  UoiTersal 
Bb^pbioal  DietioBuy,'  Idfe  of  Ahmad  Paaha  El-HiljL)  The  rimple 
fbct  tba^  if  Wahhiblsm  bad  beaome  predominant  too  loUan  woold 
bare  ceaaed  to  be  the  'viubla'  chief  the  beUareiiy  lead*  na  to  ooi^ 
dude  that  the  diwan  bad  neror  lotted  with  m  atnpid  fl;ye  on  the 
religioua  reform  in  Arabia 

Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'&d  died  in  A.B.  1179  (aj>.  1766),  and'Abdu-l- 
Wabbtib  died  oo  the  29th  of  SbawwA  a.H.  1206  (14th  of  Jiv>e 
AJ>.  1787). 

The  aucceucnr  ot  KohMiiDed  Ibn  SaMd  vna  bla  nn,  'Abda4*A>i^ 
oadar  whom  the  power  of  the  Wahhibis  wai  extended  OTer  the 
greater  part  of  Arat^  and  became  the  terror  of  Turkey.  As  early  as 
1792-93  the  WKhhdbU  made  a  inooesafal  oompaign  against  Ohileb,  the 
grand  aheikb  of  Kecca. 

The  proTinoes  of  Baarah  and  Baghdad,  ndjweitt  to  Nigd,  bad 
■off^d  from  the  inoursioas  of  tba  Wahbtfbis  from  the  time  of  their 
ooming  into  political  pow«r.  In  1797  Boliman,  pMha  of  Badidad, 
made  a  fruitleae  attempt  to  attack  them  in  the  provinoe  of  El-Hasaa; 
hie  troope  were  obliged  to  retreat,  tiu  notorioos  Arabe  overran 
the  neigbboorhood  of  Basrah,  and  took  the  holy  town  of  Im^  Hosein, 
where  they  doetroyed  the  famous  tetnple  and  robbed  it  of  the  immrase 
treasures  which  bad  been  deposited  there  br  the  pioni  generosity  <^ 
tbe  saltans  of  the  Oamanlis  and  the  abahs  of  Fania.  Another  Turkish 
army,  reinforced  by  m  strong  body  of  Arabs  from  Irft  AvaU,  entered 
Nejdin  1801,  and  waa  only  five  or  fix  joumeya  from  Der'aiyeh,  wlien 
Tboeni,  tbe  sbeikh  of  the  Ben!  Montefik  and  oommander  of  the  Arab 
auxiliaries  of  the  Turks,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical  WahbibL  It  ia 
•aid  that  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Turks  wore  bribed  by  'Abda-l-Axii, 
for  they  retreated  suddenly,  but  were  neTartheless  attacked  on  tbeir 
march,  and  the  whole  Torkiah  ormj  wan  doatroyed.  In  the  Mina 
year,  1801,  'Abdn-l-AxL^  at  the  bead  of  mwe  tb»D  100,000  man,  made 
a  froh  expedition  ngainst  Uecoa.  Othmdn'ol-Uedhaybh,  the  brother 
of  Qlulleb,  the  aheikh  of  Hecca,  joined  tbe  WahhtU^le,  and  banne 
been  put  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  by  'Abdu-l-AslB,  be  took 
Tayef,  a  large  town  east  of  Ueooa,  and  Konfodah,  a  port  on  tbe  Red 
Sea.  The  rest  of  Hej^  was  oonqueted  by  *Ahdu-l-Aai%  who  took  Hesca 
early  in  180S,  after  an  obstinate  si^si  He  would  have  taken  Mecca 
eatiier,  but  for  the  arrif  al  of  the  great  caravan  of  Damasens,  oom- 
manded  by  the  pssba  of  Damssous,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Mecca  for  three  days,  after  which  tbe  WahhA)is  entered  tha  town 
without  resistanoeL  They  killed  many  deikhs  and  otber  believera 
who  refused  to  adopt  Wahhdbism ;  they  robbed  the  splendid  tomba  of 
the  Mohamioedan  saints  who  were  interred  there ;  and  ^eir  fanatioal 
MMi  did  not  even  spare  tiie  famooa  moaqnet  which  tibey  robbed  of  the 
immense  treaBores  and  oosUy  fumitora  to  which  each  Mobammedan 
prince  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  oontiibntad  his  share.  The 
All  of  lieoca  waa  followed  by  that  of  Medina  in  1804,  and  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  waa  robbed  and  destroyed.  'Abdu-l-Hayn,  a  Imther  of 
Ob<leb,  was  appmnted  governor  of  Mecoa,  bat  he  soon  lost  his  post ; 
Obdleb^  who  liad  fled  to  Jidda,  having  bribed  the  obisf  of  the  Wah* 
hAls,  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  governor  on  promiBing  to 
adopt  Wahhtfbiam,  which  he  did.  Previously  to  the  £ul  of  Medina, 
and  aa  early  aa  1803,  'Abdu-l-Azia  waa  murdered  by  a  fanatioal  Sliiite, 
a  native  of  Persia ;  bts  sooceseor  was  his  eldest  son,  Sa'iid,  whose  oom- 
plete  name  was  Sa'^  Ibn  'Abdu-l-Atis.  Qb^b,  anxiova  to  obtain  hie 
former  dimity  and  indepeodsno^  bitdgoad  against  Sa'Ad.  In  the 
ho^  of  Undling  a  general  war  betwaan  Tailtey  and  Aralria,  from 
wbidk  he  might  derive  advantage.  Be  persoaded  Sa'iid  to  forbid  tbe 
khotbah,  or  pnUic  prayers,  to  be  aaid  la  ttie  name  of  the  sultan. 
Sa'iid  gave  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  the  saltan,  in  the  eyee  of 
tbe  people,  ceased  to  be  the  [Hroteotor  of  the  lioly  towns  and  ths 
visible  diief  of  their  religion. 

If  during  the  course  of  (ba  Tbiri^  Teai^  War  a  FMtestant  army 
bad  taken  possession  of  Rome  and  put  a  married  pi^  on  the  seat  of 
St.  Peter,  the  scandal  and  oonfoaion  prodnced  by  auoh  an  event 
among  tbe  Bonkoo  Catholics  could  not  have  been  greater  than  the 
horror  and  general  consternation  which  spread  throughout  Uie  East 
when  the  people  heard  that  tbe  tomb  of  the  pn^het  bad  been 
despdled,  and  that  the  firat  temple  in  the  Mobammedan  world  was  in 
4he  bsnds  of  beretios.  1^  pilgrimi«as  were  stoppsd :  firam  1808  to 
1809  BO  great  caravan  vsntnxed  to  oroaa  Arabia;  and  tcan  the  Atlaatio 
to  the  banks  of  ths  Osngea  and  the  firontiets  of  Cliina  vrm  pioos 
Mohammedan  felt  dee|dy  grieved  at  tba  ttuxigbt  that  lieneeR»rth  be 
would  be  prevented  from  performing  a  duty  which  he  OMuidered  most 
sacred.  Persia  was  unable  to  give  aid.  and  the  diwan,  absorbed  hj 
the  danger  to  Turkey  froiy  the  wars  tn  Europe^  waa  compelled  to 
rwignaUon. 

In  the  time  that  followed  fhe  conqnesl  ol  iCeeea  and  Madbia,  Sa'Od. 
the  gTMtest  chief  of  the  Wahh^bis,  esUblisbed  bis  anthoritr  in  the 
lemainder  of  Arabia,  except  Badhramaut  and  Om^  where  be  found 
aformidaWeadTenHUwintbeimdmof  Mask^  Sa'M  oonqusfad  the 
vhole  proTines  of  Et-Bassa,  «ha  islands  of  Bahxaiii,  and  asTena  Antbb 


towns  on  tba  ooaat  oi  Persia.  The  Oulf  of  Persia  was  then  infosfeod 
by  Arab  piraiei^  who^  after  Sa'iid  bad  taken  possession  ot  the  greater 
part  of  ue  oooats,  were  either  Wahh&bls  or  at  least  made  eommoa 
cause  with  them.  Tbe  British  commerce  in  those  seas  waa  neatly 
injured  by  these  pirates,  who  were  severely  chastised  by  tbe  British 
forces  under  Captain  Wainwrigbt,  the  oommander  of  the  fleet*  and 
Colonel  (sfterwards  General)  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The  British  troope  aetod 
in  eoneort  with  the  foroes  of  the  Imim  <^  Maskat,  and  the  war  wss 
finished  early  In  1809. 

Tbe  very  existenoe  of  Turkey  being  menaced  by  the  Wahbibis,  who 
overran  Syria  and  concluded  an  aluanoa  with.  Y&saf,  the  rebellious 
pasha  0^  Baghdad,  tba  dlvran  at  last  foond  a  man  who  was  aUa  to 
subject  these  twriUe  anemias.  This  man  waa  Mdiamat  Ali,  the  lata 
padia  of  Egypt. 

Mehemet  'Ali  made  his  fiftt  preparations  In  1809.  To  save  bis  anny 
from  marching  round  tbe  nortaern  golfs  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  he  ordored 
tbe  timber  for  a  flotilla  of  twenty-eight  vessels  to  be  got  ready  at 
Balsk,  tbe  port  of  Cairo,  wbenoe  it  waa  earned  on  oanwls  to  Sue^ 
where  the  ships  were  constructed.  The  oomoiander  of  the  expedition 
WM  Ttis4n-Bey,  the  second  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  then  eighteen  yoars 
old,  who  wss  seconded  by  Ahmed  Agha,  sumamed  NapoleoQ  or  Bona- 
parte. Tlistin-Bey  cute  rod  Arabia  in  1811 ;  in  1S13  he  was  bsatan  bf 
tba  Wahhfbis  near  Medina,  bat  be  took  thU  town  in  tbe  oowae  of  tiw 
aame  year,  a  oooqueat  which  waa  mainly  due  to  the  impetuous  ooursge 
of  Thomas  KeiUi,  a  Scotch  renegade,  known  as  Ibrahim  Agha,  who 
took  the  outworks  of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  1818,  and 
Qh^l^  notwithstanding  he  bad  favoured  the  Egyptian  invasion,  waa 
mode  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Salonica  In  Eoropean  Torkc^y,  wiiue  ha 
died  in  1816. 

In  18)4  Sa'dd  died,  and  was  sneoeedad  by  his  eldest  son  'AbduUsh. 
Tbe  death  of  Sa'Hd  waa  the  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  tba  Wabhdbls; 
In  1815  the  Egyptians  suffered  a  defeat  at  Zohtin,  bat  they  obtained 
a  aignal  victory  at  BiisaL  T6z11n-Bey  paid  ux  dollan  for  every  bead 
of  a  Wabhdbl ;  and  having  obtained  6000  heads,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  piled  up  in  a  pyramid.  Peace  wsa  concluded  daring  the  oourae  of 
the  same  year  (1815)  on  unfavourable  conditions  to  Abdnllab,  who 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Cairo  named  *Abdu-l-Asi%  a  Isamsd  sbdkb, 
whose  further  nagooiations  were  interrupted  1^  the  sodden  outbnak 
of  fresh  hostilities. 

The  oommander  of  the  new  Egyptian  expedition  waa  the  celebrated 
Ibribim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  entered  Arabia  in  ISIS. 
After  an  obstinate  renatanoe,  the  Wabbkbia  retreated  to  Der'aiyrti  in 
1818,  where '  Abdnllah  was  besieged  by  Ibniblm.  The  siege  waa  Uua 
bat  it  was  carried  on  by  IbnUilm  with  skill,  boldneaa,  and  admiraUa 
penevwance  till  the  month  of  December  1818,  when  'Abdullah  soi^ 
rendered.  He  and  several  of  hia  Aunily  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
snd  afUr  having  been  promenaded  through  the  streets  for  three  dsys 
Chey  were  beheaded,  and  tbeir  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  ontragea  ot 
the  mob.  The  greater  part  of  tba  territories  conquered  by  the  Wsh* 
hiibfs  fisU  under  the  authority  of  Mebemet  AJL  Thus  the  power  of 
the  Wahluibia  waa  broken,  and  though  they  were  not  extenninated, 
they  have  not  since  been  able  to  make  head  against  tlis  Egyptian 
power. 

WAILLT,  NOEL-FRAyCOIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Fren^  gnunmsrians,  wai  the  son  of  a  mumoipal  officar  at  Amiens, 
where  he  wu  bom  on  the  81st  of  July  1724.  At  first  he  waa  intended 
snd  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  he  wss  withdrawn  from  that 
vocation  by  hia  attachment  to  general  literature,  and  a  more  than 
common  aptitude  for  the  stody  of  Uviog  langaagaa.  In  order  to 
pursue  this  study  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  {oec^tor's 
place  in  the  school  oonduoted  by  M.  de  Pr^tot,  one  of  the  best  edu- 
oators  of  that  day,  who  became  lus  patron.  In  1754  he  pabliafaad  bis 
'  PrinoipeB  g^n^raox  et  partioulierB  da  la  L&ngue  Fnuwaise,'  whidi 
was  at  ones  received  aa  sn  original  work  of  real  value.  It  r^eed  tba 
author  to  an  eminent  position  among  grammarians,  and  introduced 
bim  to  the  frieadship  of  Beaus^  Dutuoe,  the  Abbd  Oirard,  and  Mar- 
montel.  This  celebrated  book  went  through  several  editions  daring 
bis  lifetime,  snd  was  repsatedly  revised  by  tbe  author.  M.  da  WailU 
bad  dedicated  bis  Qianunsire  to  the  Untveidty  of  Paris,  irtiom  tt 
was  oonsidemd  as  one  of  tbe  best  oleatantary  treatisei^  wd  ita  wa 
urgently  recommended  to  public  schools  in  ineference  to  thoss  of 
lintant  and  Olivet.  Some  critics  however  liave  alleged  that  it  still 
exhibits  swious  deficiencies  and  peremptory  decisions  peculiar  to  tbe 
author,  Bestaut,  in  his  grammar,  had  not  treated  tbe  syntax  as  a 
distinct  sahjeo^  a  sepsnte  division ;  and,  like  all  bis  predacesson, 
;  had  adwted  tba  Latin  form  of  deelensioa  with  the  noan%  whieb  De 
Wailly  felt  to  be  irxdevsnt,  a*  the  article  al<aie  blearly  pointed  out  tha 
distinction  of  oases.  He  likewise  greatly  ^plified  uxe  theory  of  tha 
article  and  pronoonh  His  grammatical  reforms  were  also  extended 
to  the  f^eneh  verbe ;  bat  in  this  caae  his  innovationa  were  not  so 
favourably  received  by  the  learned.  Hia  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
<nthographiosl  reform  vrere  oonsldsred  to  be  impossible  in  praotioo, 
however  well  foanded  in  themselTes.  It  was  somewhat  on  tha  phonetio 
prindide^  which  has  been,  with  rdmilar  iU  soocoss,  endeavound  to  bo 
mtroduced  into  the  English  language.  His  otiier  works  were, '  Prtn- 
cipee  de  la  Langue  Latiue,'  of  which  the  ninth  edition  was  published 
1778;  'De  rOtthogrspbe,  au  Moyens  siipidsB  at  raiaoqpds  da 
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Syntue  Lttlna,  tnduit  da  I'Anglaii,'  pabllsbed  in  177S;  the  'IMo- 
tionnura  portatif  de  laLuigae  Fnncoise,'  S  Tob.,  177i;  the  'Diction' 
nain  dee  Bimaa;'  the  'Hietoim  im<^cB  da  Noareau  Teatameat;' 
bat  aapaoiallT  his  '  KouTeaa  Voflabolaiie  Fraoeais,  oo  Abr4g4  do  Dic- 
tiotmuwdel'Aoad&nie.'  deMrre  menOoa:  tth  lubwoi^  in  which 
ha  atdBted  by  hia  aon,  and  to  vhieh  his  giudgon  aftarwardi  ooo- 
tribated,  went  tluoogh  thirteen  editions.  He  also  reriMd  the  standard 
traaalationB  of  Peraias,  Quintilian,  Sallnat,  Cloero,  Caaar,  and  Entro- 
jtina  fie  waa  a  member  of  the  Inatttate  from  ita  foundation,  and 
waa also  a  member  of  aereTal  aoademiea.  Hemarriedinl786;  hehad 
Hveral  ohlldren,  and  lived  in  tb*  midst  of  his  fkmily,  in  oomparatiTo 
txanqiullify,  Onoogh  the  BerbhitlaD,  the  Bejgn  of  Terror,  and  the 
flrat  yean  of  the  Consulate.   He  died  at  Puis,  April  7, 1801. 

EriBiriiB-AtiODBTiK  D>  WAnxT,  hia  son,  waa  bom  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  177<3,  and  died  May  15,  1831.  Beeidee  the  aseiatance  he 
roodered  Ue  father  in  compilini;  lexiooxraphioal  works,  he  prodacfid 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jeaa-Baptiate  Boiuseau,  the  lytio  poet,  with 
notea,  and  a  translation  in  verae  of  the  first  three  boou  of  Horaoe'a 
Odea.  Id  tiiia  tranalatioii  be  hai  adopted  the  metre  of  Boosseau, 
which  ha  great^  admired.  From  18031  to  1810  he  waa  one  of  tlia 
editors  of  the  *Harean  de  V^oa.'  Shortly  bafora  his  death  ha  waa 
proposed  for  the  Aoad^mla  FtranfjalBek  with  eTery  likelihood  of  his 
bung  elected. 

Chabibbdb  Waillt  <bom  November  1729,  died  November  1798), 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  'Amis  dee  Arts,'  and  dia- 
tiognldwd  in  hia  day  at  an  araliitao^  ms  a  member  of  the  some 
fimilT. 

WAKE,  WILLtAM,  D.D.,  a  diatinguiahed  Engliih  prelate  was 
bom  in  1667  at  Blaodford  in  Doraetahire,  where  his  father,  William 
Wake,  Esq.,  the  deecendant  of  an  old  family,  poaaeased  eoiuiderable 
proper^.  In  1072  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Cfaristohuroh, 
Oxford :  and  having  taken  hia  dqpree  of  B.A.  in  1676,  and  that  of 
ILA,  in  1679,  he  reoolved  to  enter  the  ohnrch,  although  his  fiither  ia 
■aid  to  have  designed  him  tm  a  eommereial  life.  Having  aooordin^y 
taken  holy  orden,  he  went  in  1682  to  Paris  aa  ehaphdn  with  Viscount 
Preston,  aetpatohed  aa  envoy-eztraordinary  to  that  court.  Returning 
home  with  hia  lordship  in  1685,  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
Oray'a  Inn.  Hia  first  pablioation  appears  to  have  been  'A  Preparation 
for  Death,  being  a  Letter  to  a  young  Gentlewoman  in  France,'  a  fourth 
aditfam  of  wldch  appeared  in  1688.  In  1686  he  published  a  tract  In 
4tOk  witftied  '  Exposition  of  tbe  Doctrine  of  the  (^oroh  of  England,' 
in  answer  to  Boiauet'a  reoently^atdialied  '  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Fkitb,'  which  Woka  charged  the  author  with  having  found 
himaelf  compelled  the  objections  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to 
alter  materially  from  the  form  In  which  he  had  originally  written  it, 
and  in  which  it  had  not  only  been  extensively  circulated  in  manuscript, 
but  actually  printed.  This  tract,  which  ia  commonly  called  '  Wake's 
Catechism,  gave  rise  to  a  long  eontrovatsy,  in  tbe  oourae  of  which 
Wake  pablished '  A  Defenoe*  of  hia  Exposition  in  1086,  and  'A  Second 
Defence^'  in  two  parts,  in  1668.  He  also  took  an  aotive  part  in  ^e 
general  controversy  between  the  Romiah  and  Proteataat  ohurchea, 
which  wai  oarried  on  in  Ei^land  through  the  preaa  in  1687  and  1688. 
In  October  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Hlsa  Ethelred  Hovel,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Hovel,  of  lUlDgton  in  Norfolk.  Immediately  after  the 
RevotntioD  he  waa  appointed  depufy-olerk  of  the  doaat  to  King 
William;  and  in  June  1689  he  was  preferred  to  a  eanonry  of  Christ- 
ehureh,  Oxford.  He  now  either  accumulated  his  degrees  ia  divinity, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  D.D.  In  1698  he 
obtained  tbe  rectory  of  St.  J amea'a,  Weatmioater ;  and  tiie  aame  year 
he  publiahed  one  of  hia  principal  works,  'An  English  Version  of  the 
Qenuiue  EpiaUea  of  the  Apostolle  Fathers,  with  a  Preliminary  Die- 
course  conoeming  the  use  of  those  Fathers.'  He  greatly  improved 
this  work  in  a  second  edition  of  it,  which  he  brought  ont  in  1710 ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted  during  hie  lifetime.  Tbe  nest  aub- 
ject  in  the  pnbUo  diaousaim  of  wlUdi  he  engaged  waa  that  of  the 
powen  of  tne  Convocation ;  In  tin  eontnver^y  reapeetii^  which  he 
published  In  1697  an  octavo  tract  eotiUed  '  The  Authority  of  Christian 
Friooea  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted ; '  in  1698,*  An  Appeal 
to  all  tiie  true  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  babalf  of  the 
King's  Ecoleaiastioal  Bupremaoy and  finally.  In  1708,  a  folio  volume 
eatittad '  The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,  In  thete 
Conndls,  8ynod^  Convocations^  Conventlooa,  and  other  publio  aaeem- 
bUe%  hMorioally  deduced  fnm  the  ConveEdm  tha  Bixona  to  tbe 
present  timea.'  To  this  daborata  no  aoawar  waa  attempted  by 
Atterbury  or  any  of  hia  fiillow-diaputaata  on  the  other  dde.  In  1701 
Wake  had  been  made  dean  of  Exetar,  and  in  1705  be  waa  raised  to 
HiB  biuboprio  of  Llnooln.  In  tiie  earlier  yean  of  hia  episcopacy  he 
continued  to  adhere  to  what  was  called  the  Low  Church  party ;  but 
ha  afterwards  became  mwe  omaervattTe  at  leaa^  and  if  he  did  not 
oefenaUy  chaoge  hia  prindplaa  go  orcr  to  the  oAar  dde,  he  waa 
tiirown  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  party 
with  wbioh  he  had  originally  acted.  In  January  1716,  on  the  death 
of  Aiehbiafaop  Tenison,  he  was  tranalated  to  Canterbury ;  and  In  1718 
ha  azarted  himaelf  in  lAe  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
Sdiism  and  Oocasional  Conformity  BlU,  and  the  year  following,  more 
aoooeaafttUy,  against  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Teat  and  Cwporatimi 
Aoti.  Abont  ttw  Hma  time  hia  zetd  broke  out  in  a  Lattai  letter 
dliacM  i^afnat  Mdwp  Hoadly  and  hia  parttaaaa^  lAioh  ha  addrtseed 


to  the  superintendent  of  ZOrieb,  and  wbiob  was  immediately  pnbliahed 
in  that  city.  It  ezpoaed  him  to  some  severe  atricturee.  In  1721  also 
he  got  into  a  controrersy  with  Whiston,  whom  he  had  formerly  endea< 
Tomed  to  protect,  by  the  part  he  took  in  aupport  of  tha  bill  for  the 
more  eObctnal  supprsaaum  of  blasphemy  and  proftmaaaai^  breoght  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  tha  Earl  of  Nottingbain,  which  waa  nndentood 
to  be  chlefiy  levelled  against  Ariaoiam,  but  did  not  pass,  Ttus  most 
remailable  aSUr  however  in  which  Archbishop  Wake  waa  involved 
was  tbe  n^ooiotion  wbi^  he  entered  into  with  H.  Dupin  and  acme  of 
the  heads  of  the  Jansenist  party  in  France,  for  the  bringing  about  of  a 
nnion  between  the  church  of  tliat  county  and  the  Churoh  of  England. 
The  oorresvondeooe  upon  this  snljee^  which  commenced  en  the  part 
of  Dupin  in  1718,  is  most  fully  given  in  aa  appendix  to  MaeUiws 
trHDslation  of  Mosheim'a  *  Ecoleaisatical  History,'  publiahed  in  1768. 
The  part  which  Wake  took  aubjected  him  long  afterwards,  wbile  the 
facta  were  but  imporfecUy  known,  to  much  obloquy,  espediilly  from 
Archdeacon  Blackburoe,  in  '  The  Confeaaional,'  puUished  in  1766 ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  really  made  any  coooeaaion  of  principle 
to  his  BomiBh  eorrespondents,  or  indeed  went  farther  tiwn  merely  to 
express  hia  wUimgneaa  to  aauat  in  bringing  about  tbe  proposed  nnion 
if  it  could  be  managed  without  any  snch  oonceaaloD.  The  last  years 
of  Arobblabop  Wake's  life  were  clouded  by  great  infirmity ;  and  he 
died  at  Lambeth  January  2itb,  1737.  He  bequeathed  hia  library  and 
bis  collection  of  coins,  together  valued  at  10,000f.,  to  Christchnroh 
College,  Oxford.  A  collection  of  his  *  Sermons  and  Charges,'  in  8  vols. 
8vo,  ms  published  after  hia  death.  By  his  nUti,  who  died  in  1781,  he 
left  six  daughters,  who  all  made  good  maniagaa.  He  was  aucoaeded 
in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Potter. 

WAKEFIELD,  EDWARD  QIBBON,  Is  a  son  of  Edward  Woke- 
fleldf  who  died  Ifay  18,  1864,  aged  66,  and  who  published  'An 
Account  of  Inland,  Statbtical  and  Political,'  2  vols.  4to,  1812.  Thia 
bulky  compilation  waa  chiefly  intended  to  be  an  ezpositiou  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  and  muob  of  it  is  eonaequently  ooca* 
pied  with  observations  on  matten  connected  wit&  poliocol  economy. 
Edward  Oibbon  Wakefield  seems  to  have  become  interested  in  tbe 
specolstiona  which  engaged  so  much  of  his  fatber'a  attention,  and  in 
18S8  publiahed  'England  and  America,  a  Comparison  of  the  Social 
and  Political  State  of  both  Nations,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was 
distinguished  not  only  by  tbe  popular  boldness  of  Uie  author's 
opinums  on  oneationB  nlatuig  to  the  government  and  administration 
01  Gnat  Brftl^n  and  the  United  Sutea,  but  by  many  original  and 
comet  views  of  the  social  condition  and  pecuUaritiee  of  tbe  respective 
TOuntriea.  Tha^^reateet  part  of  the  aecood  volume  is  occupied  with  a 
treatise  on  Cobmsation,  in  which  the  authorshowa  very  distincUy  what 
have  been  the  cauaea  of  failure  and  succeasin  modem  colonies,  and  laya 
down  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  their  foundation 
and  establishment  Is  this  treatise  be  restricts  the  meaning  of  tbe 
words  oolonlsation  and  eolony  to  **  the  removal  of  people  from  an  old 
to  a  new  oountry,  and  tbe  aettlement  of  people  on  the  waste  land  of 
the  new  country."  Tbe  author  waa  probably  connected,  though  not 
ostenaiUy,  with  the  South  Auatraiian  Laud  Company,  instituted  ia 
1882,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fiDUud  a  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Bpencer's  Qnl^  Lord  Qoderich,  then  minister  for  the  oidooies,  refused 
to  gnnt  a  charter,  and  the  company  waa  dissolved.  The  work  of  E. 
Q.  Wakefield,  '  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation/  published  in  the 
following  year,  attraoted  much  attention,  but  seems  not  to  have  led  to 
any  result  till  1837,  when  he  became  tbe  founder  of  tha  New  Zealand 
Amociation,  which  waa  also  refused  a  charter  by  the  colonial  office. 
The  Aasodation  however,  with  permlsaicn  of  the  goveraman^  resolved 
to  acqoire  land  and  form  aetttementa  in  New  Zealand  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  previously  aanctioned  by  the  crown.  "VfUh  thia  view 
a  number  of  persons  wen  collected  who  wen  diaposed  to  go  out  as 
aetUen  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  who  waa  inatructed  to  acquire 
land  from  the  natives  by  the  usual  method  of  purchase^  but  if  poaaible 
Dpon  a  tKC  larger  acale  than  bad  aver  been  neoeasary  for  purposes  of 
onltiTation  and  trading  by  individuals. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  oseooiation  was  Colonel  William  Wako- 
field*  a  brother  of  E.  0.  Wakefield,  who  waa  authorised  to  select  the 
spot,  punhaae  land,  and  make  praparationa  for  the  reception  and 
aettlement  of  the  ooloniets.  Colonel  Wakefield,  aooompanied  by  a 
fewpaaaengera,  including  Ednard  Jerningham  Wakefield,  a  sou  of  B. 
O.  Wakefield,  aet  aul  from  I^mouth  Hay  12,  1889,  in  the  Tsoj,  a 
fine  new  vessel  of  400  tons,  which  entered  Cook's  Strait  on  tha  I6&k 
ot  August  Colonal  Wakefield  selected  the  vhdnity  of  Pot  Nichfdson, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Nortii  Island,  or  New  Dlater,  as  a  snitobls 
locality  for  a  colony,  and  tliere  he  punhaaed  land,  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  tbe  emigrants,  of  whom  the  first  shipment  arrived 
early  in  1840.  The  colony  fiourished,  other  emigianta  came,  and  a 
town  was  founded  on  the  eastern  shore  <tf  Port  Nidiolson,  and  was 
named  Britannia,  but  tiie  liama  was  aftennuds  changed  to  Wellingtoik 
At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1841  New  Zealand  was  pioolaimad  an 
independent  oolony,  the  association  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
and  a  governor  waa  appointed  by  the  crown.  New  Plymouth  was 
fonnded  by  the  association  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Ulster,  and 
another  set  of  oolonists  afterwards  arrived,  under  the  diraclion  of 
Cmtoin  Arthur  Wakefield,  a  naval  officer,  and  another  brother  af  E. 
a.  Wakefield,  by  whom  the  town  of  Nalmi  m  {obndad^vti|r1plte 
of  BUnd  Bay,    tha  north-vaatam  ^S^^lSSoUKSBbS^SSi 
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Leiiutcr.  Captain  Wakefield  and  soma  othera  were  mordeted  hj  a 
party  of  hostile  nabivee  June  17,  1848.  Edward  Jemiogham  Wake- 
fldd  xetotned  to  England  in  184^  and  in  1845  pnbl&dted  'Adventiire 
in  STew  Zealand  from  1889  to  1844,  wttii  an  Aeootmt  ot  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Coloniution  of  the  Islandi,*  2  toIi,  8vo,  an  iatoreatiag  and 
apparently  a  tnutworthy  narrative. 

Edward  Qibbon  Wakefield  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
rarrylng  out  of  his  own  aystem.  Indeed  in  1939,  when  the  New 
Ze^and  oolooiaatioD  waa  taking  plaoe,  he  aooompanied  the  Earl  of 
Durham  to  Canada  aa  liia  priTate  aeer^aiy,  and  hia  adnoe  ia  under- 
■tood  to  have  bad  great  weight  in  the  meaaorea  there  adt^fited.  In 
Edition  to  the  works  above  mentioned  he  poblished  in  18S1  'Facta 
on  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis,'  6vo,  and  oommanoed 
in  1835  an  edition  of  Smith's  'Wealth of  Naliuos,*  which  was  however 
left  incomplete.    [See  StTPFLKHBKr.] 

WAKEFIELD,  RET.  GILBERT,  was  bom  the  22nd  of  February 
1766,  in  the  par8oUBg»-honae  ot  St  Nioolaa  of  Nottlogfaam,  and  was 
the  third  Km  ot  the  Rev.  George  Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  parish. 
After  having  been  tanght  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was  sent,  in  Hay 
1759,  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Nottingham;  in  his  fifuL 
year  he  was  put  to  a  writing-Bchool ;  from  that  he  vrent  at  the  age  of 
savsn  to  the  Nottingham  free  grammar-sehool ;  which  two  years  after 
he  exobanged  for  tlut  of  Wilford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia  native 
town.  In  1767,  on  hia  father'a  removal  to  Kiogaton,  or  rather  to 
Biohmond,  where  he  took  up  bis  naidenee,  that  chapeliy  being 
annexed  to  the  vicarage,  he  was  put  to  a  aohool  kept  by  hia  £ather*a 
ourate,  under  whom  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  ;  from  this  teacher, 
whom  he  deeoribea  as  miserably  inoompetent,  he  was  transferred 
two  years  after  to  th«  charge  of  the  Bev.  Riobaid  Wooddeara,  at 
Kngaton,  vrith  whom  he  remidoed  till  that  gentleman  gave  up  his 
■ehool  and  removed  to  Chelsea  in  1772 ;  when  Wakefield,  now  in  hia 
aeventeenth  year,  was  seot  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 

Here  be  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  c1<""''<m1  atudlei.  In 
the  third  year  of  hia  residenoe  he  wrote  for  Dr.  Brown's  three  medals ; 
and  although  he  admits  that  hia  QredE  Ode  and  his  two  epignuna  (one 
Gnek,  Oia  othar  Latin)  were  vrorthlea^  he  maintains  that  nft  Horaitian 
Latin  ode,  which  also  bilad,  deserved  a  better  UJt».  In  1775  he  ctan- 
menced  the  study  of  Hebrew;  having  accidentally  discovered  what  be 
calls  "  the  abominable  stupidity — a  atupidity  which  no  words  can 
tuffidantly  stigmatisH— of  learning  that  language  with  the  pdnta," 
and  obtained  a  UsscleTB  Grammar,  which  enabled  him,  he  eays,  in  the 
oonrse  of  ten  d»s,  by  the  help  only  of  Buxtoif  s  *  Lazioon,'  to  read 
nine  or  ten  of  the  flnt  chapten  inGeneni^  without  nmoh  diffieol^ 
and  with  infinite  delight" 

In  J anuary  1776  he  took  his  Bachelor'B  degree,  and  in  April  following 
hewaaelectedtoafiBllowBhipinhiBcoUfl^ei  In  the  same  year  ^peered 
his  first  pablloation,  a  amaU  4to  volume  of  Latin  poems,  '  Foemata 
lAtine  partim  soripta,  partim  reddita,'  which  was  printed  at  the  Univer- 
aily  nreuL  In  March  1778,  Wakefield  was  orduned  deaoon  by  Dr. 
HiiMuciifl^lHahopotFeterboEongh.  He  had  been  from  hiaeariieat  yean, 
aa  he  eontinned  to  the  end  hia  life^  strongly  attached  to  the  atudy  of 
theology ;  but  hia  opiDiona  had  already  b^on  to  take  that  deviation 
from  the  common  atondard  which  ultimately  carried  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated.  About 
three  weeks  after  bis  ordination  he  left  the  tlniveraity  for  the  ouraqy 
of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  of  whloh  the  Rev.  Jolm  Watson  was  iucum- 
bent;  but  he  remained  in  Uiis  aituation  only  a  flaw  months, 
quitting  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  ourooy  of  St  Peter's  at 
Liverpool,— "principally,''  he  at^ea,  "  with  the  view  of  eetabliahiDg  a 
day-Bohool  in  that  town,  if  a  suitable  opportunity  should  prseent 
itself."  In  Marbh  1779.  he  married  Hise  Watson,  tha  niece  of  his  late 
reetw.  "  While  I  eontinned  at  Liverpool,"  he  says,  "  I  persevered  in 
reading  the  New  and  Old  Teatameuts  with  all  possible  attention  and 
ataidutty.  My  objectiona  to  the  creed  of  my  forefaUiers  were  daily 
multiplying,  and  my  determination  was  alnady  made  to  quit  tiia 
chnron  for  some  other  line  of  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  My 
attachment  however  to  theology  would  never  sufiitr  me  to  thint- 
tranqailli^  of  transferring  myself  to  any  other  profession  indo- 
paodentiy  <^  additional  objeotiona  of  n  very  anions  naton  to  sooh  an 
alteration  in  my  phm  <rf  life." 

In  August  1779,  on  the  invitatiim  of  the  tmsteaa  of  the  Diaaen^ 
Academy  at  Warrington,  he  removed  thither  to  fill  the  iritiution^ 
claastoal  master  in  that  eatablishment  While  hers^  ho  puUished,  in 
1781,  his  first  theological  work,  'A  New  Translation  of  the  Pu^t 
EpisUe  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  ThessaloDiaus,'  Svo,  This  waa  fol. 
lowed  in  the  same  year  1^  '  A  Hain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature 
of  Baptism,'  12mo;  and  an  'Essay  on  Inspiration,'  Svo.  All  three 
poblioations  were  brought  out  at  the  Warrington  press,  aa  was  also 
<  A  New  Tranahition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  4to.  which  he  pro- 
duced in  tbe  following  year.  For  the  first  aix  yeara  after  his  leaving 
eoUege,  he  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  received  a  very 
niall  portion  of  hia  attention  ;  but  while  at  Warrington  ha  prcaeonted 
weatndy  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syriao  and  Chalde^  acquired,  he  s^  a 
petfcot  knowledge  of  the  Samaritan  and  Sypo^halduo,  formed  some 
aoquBintanoe  with  the  ^hiopic^  Arabia,  and  ParsiBn,  and  read  the 
Coptw  version  of  the  New  Teatameot.  He  remained  at  Warrington 
tiU  the  Aoa^y  waa  brokok  nn  in  1788,  after  it  had  exiaUd  twenty. 
■ixiMn.   Ob  this  he retind &i  the  first  Instanea  to  the  viUaga  of 


Bramooate  in  Nottinghamahire^  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils 
into  his  house;  but  he  did  not  auoceed  in  procuring  any.  While  hare 
he  published  anonymously,  at  London,  a  small  tract  in  12mo,  entitlod 
'  Directions  for  the  Student  in  Theology,'  and  also  the  first  volama^  in 
8vo,  of  his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writera  of  tho 
Th»e  First  Centuries  ooocemlng  the  Person  of  Jesua  Christ,'  »  wc«k 
which  he  never  carried  farther.  In  May  1784,  he  removed  to  hia 
brother's  parish  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  advertised  for  pupils 
there,  but  was  as  unsuooessful  as  at  Bramcoate ;  and  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year  be  took  np  his  residenoe  in  bis  native  town  of  Notting- 
ham. Up  to  this  time  he  had  eontinned  to  preach  oooasionally ;  a 
sermon  whioh  he  preached  at  Richmond  on  the  29th  of  Joly  1784,  the 
thanksgiving-day  on  aooount  of  tiu  peace,  was  loon  after  printed ;  and 
he  also  appMred  two  or  three  times  in  tbe  Nottingham  pmpita  in  1785 
and  1786.  But  from  that  hut  date  he  became  not  only'wholly  alianatod 
from  the  established  church,  bnt  its  open  and  Utterassulant  althon^ 
he  never  joined  uy  body  of  dissemten.  Indeed  he  oame  at  laat  to 
the  oonolusion  that  public  worabip  in  any  fMm  vras  wrong. 

He  got  some  pupils  at  Nottingham^  and  remained  there  for  six 
yeara.  During  thia  period  his  publioations  were— an  edition  '  The 
Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  Notes,'  Svo,  Loud.,  1786;  an  editi(m  of 
Virgil'a '  Qeorgioi,'  Svo,  1788,  from  the  Cunl»idge  UniTsrsity  i»e«a; 
'Remarka  on  Dr.  HonJey's  Ordication  Sermon,'  Loud.,  12mo,  17S8; 
<  Four  Marks  of  Antiehrist'  Lond.,  Svo,  1783 ;  '  A  New  TranaUtion  of 
those  patta  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  wrongly  translated  in 
our  Common  Version,'  Lond.,  Svo,  1789;  'An  Agrees  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Nottingham'  (on  the  Test  Iawb),  Loud.,  Svo,  1789; 
'Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Bel^on,'  Iiond., 
8vo^l789;  'SilvaCritio^aiveinAuotoresSaeroaPro&nosqnsConunwiti^ 
riaandlologuBf^ws  prima,'  Svo,  1789,  fromtiieCaml»idge0niver«^ 
praas ;  <  An  Address  to  Dr.  Horaley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,'  Binmngham,  Svo,  1790;  '^va 
Critica,  Pars  Beound%'  C^bridge,  Svo,  1790;  and  'Cursory  Befieo- 
tiona  on  the  Corporation  and  Teat  Aots,'  Binnin^am,  8vo>  1790.  He 
alwaya  wrote  with  eztraordinaiy  rapidi^,  and  oertunly  oftan  with 
very  little  ecusidsntion,  and  he  gensn^  mahad  to  tba  preaa  with 
his  mannsoript  before  the  ink  vras  dry.  He  was  howerar  in  hia  way  a 
hard  stndent,  methodical,  punctual,  and  a  great  eoonomist  of  his  time. 
In  thisvray  he  found  leisure  tor  a  good  deal  of  sociaty,  and  also  for 
aotne  rather  aingnlarindnlganoes.  "During  my  abode  at  Nottin^uun," 
he  relates,  "  I  never  failed  to  attend  all  Ute  capital  ponishroents  that 
took  plaes  thvo;  courting  at  all  times  every  eiicnmstanos  which 
mbdtt  read  me  a  whoIeMme  Uetnn  on  mortality,  or  soggeat  an 
adutional  motivo  ot  gratitude  to  God  tog  tho  oomforti  of  my  own 
condition." 

In  July  1790  however  he  waa  induced  to  leave  this  and  the  other 
attiactiona  of  Nottingham  by  an  invitation  to  become  classical  tutor  in 
the  dissenting  academy  at  mokn^.  But  this  situation  he  only  held 
till  June  1791.  A  quarrel  with  his  oolleaguea  finally  indooed  him 
to  give  in  his  redgnation,  after  aome  minor  canaaa  had  oontribntedto 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 

Towarda  the  end  of  the  year  1791  he  publiahed  at  London  one  of 
his  mofit  coonderable  works,  bis  '  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Notes,*  in  S  vols.  Svo.  TUs  performanos,  in  which  he  had 
the  good  taste  to  adhere  to  tbe  words  of  the  exiating  translation 
wherevar  lio  Uiought  they  convmed  ths  oorreot  aeoac^  was  not 
nofavonrably  reoaivod,  and  he  prodoeod  a  aeeond  oditim  of  it  in  S 
vols.,  in  1795.  Its  first  publioation  was  immediately  followed  by  'An 
Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriefy  of  Fnblio  or  Social 
Worabip.*  Svo,  London,  1791,  a  tract  whioh  made  soma  ncisa,  was 
twice  reprinted  in  this  and  the  next  year,  and  drew  fbrth  several 
anawera,  to  which  he  replied  in  two  additional  expouti<ais  of  his  views 
published  in  1792.  In  1782  also  appeared  a  thurd  part  of  his  'Silva 
Critics,'  printed,  Uks  the  two  former  parts,  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity press.  And  in  the  same  year  he  pablished,  in  1  voL  sVo,  Ilia 
•Memoit*'  of  his  own  liiEB^  whioh  he  si^  that  he  wrote  "all  to  a  little 
polish,"  in  twelve  d^  The  work  oartaialj  hai  tbe  appearanoe  of 
naving  been  rapidly  oompoaad. 

For  the  next  six  yeara  his  biography  ia  merdy  the  history  of  the 
upearaooe  of  liis  suocesaive  pubUcationB :  for,  eontinniog  to  reside  at 
Ha(Antar,  he  now  soBf^t  no  othsr  amflt^ment  than  writing  tot  the 
bookselbn.  In  1798  he  brought  out  a  ftmrth  part  us  'Siva 
Critica,'  at  Londtm,  at  his  own  expense,  the  curators  refoaing  him  die 
further  use  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  same  year  he  published,  in 
Svo,  a  treatise  on  the '  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  being  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  tract  on  the  aame  aubjeot  he  had  pobhahed  in  1789. 
Ha  now  turned  for  the  first  time  to  politiot  or  to  theolosioojmlitioal 
disoussloD,  and  in  1794  publiihed  tiiree  Mmphlets :  *  The  Bmrit  of 
Christianity  compared  wiUi  the  Sphit  of  the  Ansa  In  Great  Brildn,* 
which  went  through  three  editions;  an  anawer  to  Puns,  ondw  the 
title  of  '  An  Exai^nation  of  the  Age  of  Besaon,'  of  which  a  seoood 
edition  wsa  called  for  the  aame  year;  and  a  vehement  philippio 
against  the  war  with  France,  in  the  form  of  '  Remarks  on  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Duke  of  Toi^  to  his  Army.'  Then,  striking  into  another 
new  path,  he  raoduoed  his  first  oomplete  edition  of  an  anoiant  dasaie— 
a  Horao^  with  notes,  and  what  he  oalled  an  amended  text—^  S  vot^ 
ISmo^  London,  1791.  It  is  raoowned  for  a  ]^atoMd,<Qp9|flMQa  of 
•O  beats  Saxti,' in  the  4th  ode 
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whioh  to  wt  down  vithout » tbooght  baing  giTon  to  Uie  ioadmlBnbiUty 
of  laeh  a  r«adiDg  on  the  moat  obnotw  nuAtjjjel  groaada  The  Horaoe 
VM  foUowed  the  ume  ;ear  by  a  aeleotion  of  Oraek  Tiagediei,  ia  2 
Tok.  8vo,  and  that  a  flnt  T(dama  (tf  an  edition  of  the  *  Worka  of 
Popo^*  Sto,  WarringtoD,  whiidi  waa  not  oontinaad.  A  fifth  part  of  the 
'SUva  Critioa,*  8vo»  London,  a  12mo  Toluma  of  'Poetioal  Traoalations 
from  Antianta,'  an  edition,  in  a  volume  of  the  wme  size,  of  the 
remains  of  Kon  aod  Uoaohoa,  and  a  '  Bepl;  to  the  Second  Fart  of 
Paine'a  Age  of  Reaaon,'  8to,  all  speared  in  1705.  Hii  pnblioationa  of 
the  next  Tear  were : — an  edition  of  VirgU,  with  a  few  notea^  in  8  Tola. 
ISmo:  an  8to  volama  of  *  ObaerratioBa  on  Pope ; '  *A  Reply  to  tba 
Latter  of  Edmund  Borte,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord,*  which  went  Arongh 
three  editiooa ;  and  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Pope's  Traoalation 
of  the  Iliad,  in  1 1  vola.  8to.  This  year  also  appeared  the  first  Tolame, 
in  4to,  of  hia  Lucretiua^  of  all  his  editions  of  anuent  anthon  the 
one  that  was  most  wanted  and  upon  whioh  he  baa  bestowed  the 
greatest  pains,  and  the  only  ons  that  lemaina  in  any  estimation.  The 
•eoond  and  third  vcdumia  fbUowed  in  tlie  oourse  of  the  aoooeediog 
year,  1797;  whioh  gave  bktii  beudei  to  a  Latin  pamphlet — ^*  Diatribe 
BxtemponJiB,'  as  he  entitled  it— on  Porson's  new  edition  of  the 
*  Heeuba ; '  *  A  Letter  to  J aoob  Bryant,  Esq.,  ooncerning  hia  Disserta- 
tion on  the  War  of  Troy,'  4to ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforoe, 
Esq.,  on  the  sabject  of  lua  late  Publication*  (his  'Praotioal  View  of  ChriB- 
tiani^ The  last-mentioned  publication  reached  a  second  edition. 

In.  lanoaiy  1788*  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  came  forward  in 
Uia  new  ohaiaoter  of  a  champion  of  the  war,  in  a  pamplilet  whi<di  he 
entitled  •  An  Addreaa  to  ths  People  of  Great  Britain.*  Both  the  drift 
of  lAAa  addzeaa,  and  what  seemed  to  him  the  apoetaoy  of  the  writer, 
kindled  Wakefield's  very  oombaatible  temper ;  and  on  the  aTening  of 
the  day  on  whioh  it  came  into  bis  hands  he  finished  a  very  vehement 
*R^ly  to  sooM  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  LlsndafTs  Addrsss.'  whioh  ha 
lmmediat<^  sent  to  the  prM.  It  waa  pablisbed  by  Ur.  Joba  CiUhal^ 
at  Middle  Bow,  Hdbwn,  a  dealer  in  old  booki,  to  whom  he  bconght 
it  without  any  intimatitm  of  its  natore.  Cathdl  was  thereupon  in- 
dicted for  tiie  poblication  of  a  seditious  libel ;  and  being  tried  before 
Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  juiy  at  Westntinater,  on  the  21st  of 
February  1789,  was  found  gtulty,  and  on  the  18th  of  A|»il  follow- 
ing waa  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  marks.  Wakefield  repsid 
Cnthell  all  the  expenses  to  whioh  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to 
1G8I.  4a.  M.,  a  aom  which  1m  aftormrda  desoribed  aa  equal  to  the 
cHear  annual  income  of  all  he  waa  worth.  Wakefield  hlmaalf  was  also 
tried  at  Westminatw  the  same  day  with  Calhell;  and  Johnson,  a 
bookseller,  who  had  sold  some  oopies  of  Ute  pamphlet,  a  few  daja  alter 
before  the  same  judge  at  Ouildhall :  we  are  not  informed  what  waa 
Johnson's  sentence;  but  Wakefield,  who,  in  the  iutsrim  between  the 
oonviotitHi  of  Jolmsan  and  hia  balng  hiuaelf  brought  np  for  judgment, 
pabUahed  *A  I«ttar  to  ffir  John  Soott,  his  Miyeatjr'a  attomey-genend, 
on  the  aobjeot  of  a  late  trial  in  Quildball'  (that  of  Jolmson),  was 
aentenoed  by  Mr.  Justice  Groee^  on  the  30^  of  May,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dorchester  jail  for  two  years,  and  to  give  security  for  hia  good 
behatiour  for  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  twm,.hiaiauf  in 
6001.,  and  two  otluin  in  2601,  each.  A  snbscription  waa  immediately 
raised  for  him  among  the  fnands  of  oppontien  poUtiesi  whitu 
nltimabsly  amounted  to  about  60002.  He  printsd  and  gave  away, 
but  did  Dot  regularly  publish,  his  '  Defenoe,'  and  two  subsequent 
addrssssB  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  one  actually  delivered,  the 
other  only  intended  to  have  bean  delivered;  and  he  bore  with  forti- 
tude and  good  humour  his  two  j  ears'  inoaroantion,  which  wiUi  the 
exoeptioQ  of  some  ImpositionB  in  mooey  matters  by  tbejaihur^doea 
not  appear  to  have  bean  attendad  with  any  nnosoal  baidshtp.  While 
in  pnKm  he  printed  an  imitatiotty  in  English  rvn^  of  uw  Tenth 
Sattrs  of  Juvenal,  12mo,  1800;  and  also  the  same  year  a  translation, 
in  an  8to  pamphlet,  of '  Some  Eaaay s  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  with  Notes.' 
In  1801  be  published  a  small  12mo  traot  on  aome  disooveriea  whioh  he 
aoppoaed  he  liad  made  as  to  the  laws  <tf  Qreek  liexameter  verses  under  the 
title  of  *  Noctea  Caroeratia.'  His  release  took  plaoa  on  the  29th  of  May 
1801 ;  upon  whioh  he  immediately  hunisd  to  London,  and  commenced 
a  ooune  of  leotures  on  the  Seoond  Book  of  the  .^eid,  the  delivery  of 
whioh  ooonpied  him  till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  27th  of 
August  he  waa  taken  ill  of  what  turned  out  to  be  t;pbua  fever,  which 
earried  him  off  on  the  9th  of  September.  He  lef^  besides  hia  widow, 
four  SODS  and  two  daughtera. 

All  Wakefidd'a  pntuioationa  have  been  mentioned  in  the  above 
■kateli,eioaptaa'AnEssay  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters' 
(andaavonrin^  to  pcore  that  they  must  have  been  revealed  from 
Heavan),  which  he  oommooicatod,  in  1784,  to  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
aopbioal  Booie^  of  Manchester,  and  whioh  is  printed  in  the  aeoond 
Tolome  of  their  Tiansactiona,  and,  in  an  enlarged  and  amended  form, 
with tiie aaoond odition  of  bis  Memoirs;  and  many  papers  wltidi  he 
oontribnted  to  variooa  poriodioal  poblioati<ms,  espeually  the '  Theo- 
logical Repository'  and  the  '  Monthly  Magaaine.*  He  had  also  made 
aooaiderable  ooUectiona  for  a  Qreek  end  F-pgl"*!  Lexioon,  whioh 
remained  aftw  his  death  in  poaseeaion  of  his  funily.  A  new  edition 
of  his  Memoirs,  extended  to  two  volumes,  and  brought  down  to  the 
close  of  hia  life,  was  pablished  by  hia  friends,  Ueasrs.  John  Towill 
Butt  and  Arnold  Wainawrigh^  in  180«;  and  a*C^laotionoC  Lettors' 
that  passed  betwaen  him  and  Charieo  Fo^  ohiafly  upon  ptrinta  of 
alanteal  oritfcism,  haa  rinca  been  pnblishad. 


His  aobolanhip,  in  ita  amount  and  bharaater,  haa  been  aUy  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  priated  in  the  seoond  edition  of  hia 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  487-4S3,  although  bis  defloiandoa  may  periwpa 
be  thou^t  to  ba  tonched  by  his  fAmd  and  admirer  with  a  loident 
hand.  He  bad  evidMitly  read  rapidly  a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and,  hj  the  hdp  ot  a  memory  which  ho  used  to  complain  of  aa  too 
good,  had  retained  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  miseellaneooa 
mtelleotual  auatenanoe  whioh  he  had  thus  token  in;  but,  partly  frt>m 
imperfections  in  the  manner  in  which  ha  bad  been  educated,  partiy 
from  defecta  of  mental  ohazaoter,  he  waa  not  and  navar  oonld  have 
baooma  either  a  profound  or  m  nfinad  aehidar.  Both  hia  Latin  i^b 
aod  his  Knglish  are  vicious  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Honest  wd 
high-minded  he  oniainly  waa,  aa  well  aa  warm-hearted ;  but  his  ardour 
became  intemperance  and  ferooity  whenever  it  enoonntered  opposition, 
and  his  honas^  tmly  made  him  the  more  intolerant  of  dinaranoa  of 
opinion  upon  any  subject  in  another,  a  thing  for  whioh  he  had  no 
name  exc^  only  knavery  or  imbeoili^.  No  man  evar  adbared  to  the 
most  maturely  omsidarad  oondnaioaa  with  m<H«  pertinacity  than 
he  did  to  judgmanto  wUdh  he  wonld  fbrm  in  th*  most  pred^tato 
manner. 

WALAFRIDU8,  or  WALHATBBfDUBt  ■ozittmad  'Strabo,'  or 
'  Strabus,'  beoanse  his  eyea  were  awry,  waa  a  German  monk  who  jived 
in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century.  Some  writers  have  thought  that 
he  waa  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  brother  of  Bede^  hut  Fabrioina  |m>vea 
by  themonk'a  own  wonia  that  lie  waa  a  natira  of  SuaUafnGcnnany, 
an  opinitm  which  now  seems  to  be  genunL  Ha  reoeived  Us  edoea- 
tion  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Qallcn,  which  was  then  one  of  the  most 
fiunons  aohoola  in  Germany,  and  he  finished  hia  studies  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fntda,  under  the  oelsbrated  Rabanua  Maurua.  After  having 
taken  orders,  be  became  dean  of  St  Gallon,  and  in  812  he  waa  ohoeen 
abbot  of  Reichenau  ( Angia  Direa)  in  the  diooaoa  of  Constanos^  It  ia 
said  tbak  for  soma  time  he  waa  head  master  ot  the  acfaool  in  the 
monastery  of  Htrafeld.  He  died  in  849,  in  SVanct^  where  he  waa 
travelling  on  aome  bnriness.  Walafridua  was  a  learned  man  tor  Us 
time ;  he  is  the  author  of  aeveral  works  on  divinity,  eookuastlcal  hia* 
tory,  and  botany;  the  moat  remarkable  are:— 'De  Offidia  Divinis, 
aive  do  Exordiis  et  Inorementis  Rerum  Beclealaaticarum,'  whioh  b 
oontoined  in  Uia '  Kblic4heoa  Patmm  Maxima,'  end  in  several  otiier 
eollectiau  of  early  writers  on  divinity;  'Vita  a  GaUl  OonCBSserii,' 
InGddaat'a  'Seriptnea  Ramm  Alemannkamm;*  <Ttta  &  Otbmaii 
Abbati^'  in  OoldasVe  'Vita  &  BUitmaid  Abbatii^  Hiiensia^  «t  Mar* 
tyris,'  in  '  Acta  Banotorum,' '  Bibliotheca  Patram  Maiima,'  and  in  seve- 
ral other  ooUeotions;  *  Hortoloa ' — thia  little  work  on  botany,  which  waa 
much  wteemed,  is  written  in  Latin  verse;  it  was  publiahed  at  Ntim- 
bwg,  4to,  1612 ;  8vo>  Freiburg  im  Brei^au,  IfiSO ;  8ro,  Fraokfnrt-on- 
tiM4^ail^  1564,  1S71 ;  Vonioa,  1547 ;  Baael.  I«a7  i  ii  ia  likawiaa  oon- 
Mned  in  ooraral  ecdlactions,  aa  in  the  *  BlbUotheea  Fatmm  ^"i^nit* 
in  the 'Bibliotheoa  Patrum  Colonienais,*  Sm.;  'G1osb«  LatinoBarba- 
rloK  do  Partibua  Hamani  Corporia  run  am  ex  Dootrioa  Babsnl  Hanrl 
per  Walafridnm  deetaiptaa,'  in  Goldaat  cited  above.  'Qlosaa  ordi- 
narln  intorlinearea  in  Scnptncam  Sacram : '  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Rabanua  Mauras  is  the  author  of  it,  and  thai  Walafridua  only  put  it 
together.  Bditionsofit  are  contained  in  the  different  'Bibuotheos 
ntmm,*  aa  well  aa  in  some  other  ocdleotiooa  cited  abov&  The  first 
edition  is  a  large  fioely-printed  folio,  without  date  or  place,  and  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  about  1480l  Soma  Frendi 
writen  attribute  to  Walafridua  tba  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
'Annalea  Foldeoses.*  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  worits  and  other 
literary  produotiona  of  Walafridua  is  obtained  in  Abdoios, '  fiiblio- 
thaoa  LUioa  Madinot  InfiouB  ^tatis.' 

WALCH,  JOUANN  GBORG,  a  diatingoMwd  OttUMn  divfaia,  wm 
bom  at  Mainingen,  in  1693.  Hia  Esther  waa  gsneral  Buperintntdeat 
of  tiie  Proteatant  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1710  he 
went  to  the  nnivorslty  of  Jena,  where  he  atudied  divinity  and  philoloCT', 
ud  of  which  he  became  afterwards  oue  of  the  first  ornaments,  la 
1724  he  was  i^pointad  extraordinary  profassnr  of  divini^  in  the  mit 
veraity  of  Juia;  and  in  1780  he  took  hto  dema  of  D.IX,  and  waa 
appointed  oidfaiaiT  ptofsaior  of  divbl^,  as  oOoe  whioh  Iw  held  till 
lus  death,  January  IS,  1775. 

Waloh  distiugoished  himself  as  a  scholar  at  a  very  early  age.  In 
1712,  when  he  waa  only  nlneteao,  he  pnUiabad  a  good  ed^on  of 
Velleitu  Pateronlmy  wUw  he  aocompanicd  withan  lodax  and  valnaUa 
notes;  in  1714  he  published  'Dlatriba  da  Vita  et  Btilo  a  ComeUi 
TadtC'  a  yiotk  oharaoterised  by  sonnd  judgment,  though  the  prodoO' 
tion  <d  a  youth  of  twen^-onCb  Hia  worka  are  nnmeroos,  tlie  principal 
are : — 1,  *  Philoaopbiaohea  Lexicon,  darin  die  in  alien  Thdlen  der 
Philosophie  fUrkommeoden  Maleriea  nnd  Knnatworter  erkl&rt  werden,* 
8vok  Leipiijb  1726.  This  work  tan  through  four  editiaiia,  aod  was  a 
atandard  book  till  saw  philoaophioal  tarma  eamalnusa^  togalliarwltii 
the  establishment  of  the  aohoolof  Kanl^  which  in  tta  turn  waa  ai^av- 
seded  by  the  syatema  at  Fldito,  Hogd,  and  Schalltng.  3,  'Hiatorin 
Critioa  Latiate  Lingnis,'  8vo,  Leipsig,  1716;  ran  through  fbur  edi- 
tions. 8,  '  Hiatoriache  und  Theologisohe  Eioleitoog  in  die  tot^ 
nehmsten  Religions-Strutigkeiten,'  6  vols.  8vay  Jwa,  1724-36.  4, 
'Hiatoriache  und  Theologiaehe  KinleitnHgin  die vocnehmaten  Belt 
gioaaStinitif^tan  der  fivangelisohea  Sinba,'  fi  Ttda.  8toi  Jeoi^ 
1730-89.  6,*BibUotiMaaPatristiGaliterBriiBAdnotatlaoibimiaBtraeta.* 
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*  KbUothsoft  Theologies  mImU,  litemUa  Adnot«Uonibiu  iMtraei*,' 
4  Tola.  Svo,  Jena»  1767-65.  T,  Dr.  Utrtin  Lntbm-'i  'S&mmtUoh* 
Bchriften,'  24  toIs.  4to,  Halle,  1740-60.  A  earefoll;  rsriaed  edition  of 
th«  works  of  Lather ;  the  14th  volume  ctutaiiis  Lnthei'sLatm  rernoo 
of  the  Bible,  vhich  wm  aepuKtolj  pablkhed  b;  Weleh  lu  1746.  Waloh 
^  pnblalMd  u  edition  of  LeatraUtu,  Lait«i&  1716 ;  Snd  editioo, 
I78&  WilA  wu  llw  fUhn  of  Uiree  loiu,  Jiriium  Enut  ImioaDttd, 
ChrisdRD  Wilhelm  Ttmat,  uaA  Ktrl  FiiedHoh,  notioed  belovr,  e»oh  of 
whom  Attuned  e  Ugh  reck  in  Uie  learned  literature  of  Germany. 

WALCH,  JOUANN  ERNST  lUHANUEL,  tiie  eldMt  ton  of 
Jobans  Georg  Walch,  was  bom  at  Jena  oa  the  89tii  of  August  1726. 
He  studied  diTiaity  at  Jena,  and  in  1747  undertook  a  long  joamey 
with  hk  bzotiier  Christian  Wilhelm  FnoM,  to  Franoa^  Italy,  and  sere- 
nl  qjther  eoontoles.  Hioo^  the  two  brotbefs  were  raUier  young,  the 
name  of  their  father  prooored  them  everywhere  a  favourable  reception. 
They  thua  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Asaemani,  the  osrdinals  Haffoi 
and  PasBiODei,  as  well  as  with  sereraL  other  celebrated  men  at  Bome, 
It  is  said  that  they  were  preaeated  to  Pope  Benedlot  XIY.,  who  asked 
them  if  they  were  the  scms  of  the  celebrated  heratlo  J.  O.  Waloh,  In 
1769  J.  B.  I.  Walch  was  appointed  professor  of  dinoify  at  JenS)  bis 
nanie  bring  alnady  known  by  Bevwat  works  on  eocleaiasHaal  hirtory. 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  hirtory  was  his  favourite  adeace,  which  he 
cultivated  with  great  snooess,  as  may  be  aeen  from  his  worits  on  natural 
history,  cited  bctow.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  sodetifls  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  oountriea.  He  died  on  the  lat  of  Deoember, 
1778.  HiB|madpalworksars— 1,'DeChtlatianaramsobDiooLetUno 
in  Hkpania  PefMoation^*  Svo,  Jena,  1761;  2^  'Humor  HiqMDiae 
antiquum  YeiatioBla  Cbrittknonim  Neconianae  iniigne  DocomMrtom 
illustratam,'  4to,  Jena,  1760  ;  Sad  edition,  under  the  title  'Feisequa- 
Uonis  Christianae  Neronianae  in  Hiepania  ex  antiquo  Honumento 
probandae  nberior  Explanatio,'  4to,  Jena,  1768 ;  8,  *  Aeta  Societatis 
Latinae  Jenensis,  edita,'  4  vols.  Svo,  Jes*,  176S-6S.  The  *  Trantao- 
tians*  of  thia  Socie^,  which  wen  noder  tiie  care  of  Waloh  for  sevwal 
y«an^  oontain  many  of  Us  minor  pcodnotioDa.  4,  *  DissertatioiMM  in 
Acta  .^xMtoloram/  8  voli.  4to,  Jena,  1766-Sl;  5,  *De  Arte  oritfoa 
vetenun  Bomanorum  Xiiteraria,*  8rd  edition,  Jena,  1771;  6,  'Dae 
Steinrdch  syatematisoh  entworf^ '  (a  lyatem  of  mineralogy),  S  vda. 
8to,  2Qd  f  dition,  Halle,  1769 ;  7,  '  Antiquitates  Hedloae  seleotaa^'  Svo, 
Jena,  1773;  8,  <^llam  Medid  Ocularii  Roman!  anper  in  Agro 
Jsnensi  repertum  et  Observationibus  UluBtratum,'  ito,  Jena,  1768 ;  9, 
'  Qaorg  W<dfgaDg  Knorr's  Sammlnng  von  Iferkwi^rdigkelten  dvc  Natur 
und  den  Alt«rUiiimem  des  Erdbodens  welcher  patrifioirte  Cdrper 
enUuil^  hetausgogeben  mit  Classtfimtloas-TabeUeD,  Ac.,  von  J.  E.  I. 
Waltdi,  mit  iUuminirteu  Kupferti^eln,  etc ,'  7  parte,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
Kilmberg,  1768-7S.  This  ooUeotion  of  Knnr'a  waa  celebrated  all  over 
Barope.  Statins  Mtiller  had  published  a  catalogue  of  it,  with  a 
detaription  of  the  different  objects,  but  this  wwk  was  inoomidete  and 
without  any  systematical  ordrr.  The  work  of  Waloh  however  h  still 
considered  a  model  for  limilar  works  :  a  FtNUcih  tnnabtlm  of  H  «u 
published  in  1776,  and  a  Dutch  In  1779. 

{LtbaugmehielU*  da  vohladigtn  Berm  Sofratht  Johetm  Bnul 
/ninMiM  Wokh,  Svo,  Jena,  17&0,  oontwns  a  complete  catalogue  of 
his  woAm  and  minor  produotiMis :  a  X«6ai  md  Ctoraeter  dtt  Pto/. 
/oA  Bnut  Im*  Wakk'a  wm  Jma  appfared  at  Weimer,  Svo,  1799.) 

WALCH,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELH  FRANZ,  one  of  the  greatest 
dMnrs  of  Germany,  was  the  second  ton  of  Jobaan  Oeotg  Wakdi.  He 
was  bom  at  Jens  in  1726,  and  after  having  studied  divinity  in  that 
oniveraily,  travelled  with  his  brother  Immanuel  in  Ftance  and  Italy. 
The  learned  Italian  Qort  invited  liim  and  bis  brother  to  omtribute  to 
his  'Symbola  Uterari^'  and  Qori  wrote  aereral  memdra  fi>r  the 
'Transaotions'  ist  tbe  Sooietaa  Latina  at  Jena.  In  1760  Waloh  was 
appointed  extraordinary  profetsor  of  philosophy  in  tlie  Univenity  of 
Jena ;  in  1758  be  was  chosen  president  of  the  Booietas  La^na  in  this 
town;  in  1764  he  went  to  Gtittingen  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
divinity;  he  became  ordinary  pfofeiaor  of  divinity  in  17ST.  He  died 
snddenlv  in  17S4.  whilst  talUng  witii  his  wllb  and  ohUdren. 

WaliA  wrote  many  worki  on  elssslaal  Utoratnra,  dirfaii^,  and  eools- 
ibetioal  history,  aone  <tf  whioh  are  among  the  bilk  of  their  Und,  and 
they  all  bear  the  marks  of  a  superior  mind  and  extensive  learning. 
A  complete  catalogae  <tf  his  works  is  given  in  the  auUiority  oit«l 
below;  and  the  great«  part  of  them  are  in  tiie  libruy  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  following  ue  the  principal  works  : — 1,  'Antiqultatei 
Pallii  ^OBophioi  vetenun  Cauistlanomm,*  Jena,  1746.  The  firrt 
MotiM  of  thia  book  tfiats  the  palUnm  of  the  andent  jdiUooophent 
awi  tiie  sesond  of  the  palUiim  aaiumed  Christian  ^ilotophers.  S, 
*Oratio  de  Blequentia  Latins  veteram  Qermanoram,'  1760;  an  ia- 
teresting  llttie  book,  in  which  the  autlwr  shows  that  a  condderable 
number  of  aotieut  Qermane,  among  whom  was  Arminiue,  the  eon" 
qneror  of  Tama,  were  well  aoqnaintod  with  the  Roman  latqpuge  and 
literature :  there  are  no  hypotheeea  or  oidDiooa  in  this  book ;  It  ts 
ftranded  on  faoti  stated  bf  Jtomu  authon.  8,  *HiatoriafMriMdiai. 
mm  Judnorwn  quorum  In  Librb  Jnrli  Bomanl  flt  IbnMc^*  1761.  The 
^ject  of  tixis  work  Is  to  diow  that  even  during  thelatw  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire  the  Jews  oontinued  to  live  under  the  moral  inspeetioo 
«l  '  patriardis,'  a  Greek  word  translated  irom  the  Hebrew,  and  which, 
BmwdlDgtoWakdi,WBs  Utet  used  by  the  'Seventy' of  Alexandria: 
ir™"  referrwl  to  by  the  author  are  the  tituli,  *  De  Judiria,' 
.WiaoU^'  and  'SauvttMiisy^  in  tbo  OodM  of  Theodoriu  and  Jiutt- 


nlsn.  4,  *  Compendium  Bistorlae  Eoelenasticae  recentlMimae,'  OSttin- 
geo,  1767.  6,  '  Entwurf  elnsr  vollsULndigen  Historie  der  Kirohea- 
Versammlungen,'  Leipzig,  1769.  6,  '  Monimenta  Hedii  MH  ex  Biblio 
theca  BegU  Hanoverana,'  S  vols.  Svo,  OiittiDgen,  1768.  7,  'Ghmnd- 
s&tse  der  KirahMigeschiohte  des  Neoen  Testaments^'  4  vols.  Svo,  Snd 
edition,  (Mttingen,  1773-74.  8,  *  OrandsKtM  der  Natariioben  Gottos- 
gelebreamkdt,'  Snd  edltloo,  OatUngM,  1776.  9,  'Efitlache  Untei> 
snohang  vom  Qebrauoh  der  Heiligen  Sohrift  outer  den  atton  Chrieten 
in  den  antes  vier  Jahrhunderten,'  Lelpaig,  1779.  10,  '  Neueste  Bell- 
nous  Gesohiohte,'  9  vols.  Svo,  I^emgo,  1771-88.  11,  'BiUiotheca 
SymboUea  vetus  ex  Uonimentis  QulDqus  priorum  Seeculoram  maxima 
ooUeota,'  fto,  Lemgo,  1770.  12,  '  Bibliotheca  PhUologioa,'  8  vols.  8vo, 
Gottingen,  1770-77.  18,  'Eotwurf  eioer  Tollst&ndigen  Histotie  der 
Ketaeraan,  Spaltungen,  und  Religions-Strritiglidten,  bis  auf  die  Zeitea 
der  RefbranatioD,'  11  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig,  1762-85.  This  work  made 
great  sensation  ^rougbont  all  Europe,  and  the  Germans  call  its  author 
generally,  Der  Ketaei^Walch  (Eetzer  signifies  a  heretic),  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  bis  brothers,  his  father,  and  so  -  many  other 
writes*  whose  name  is  Walidt.  Waloh  is  also  the  author  of  an  exoel- 
kot  bi<wraphy  of  Catherine  von  Bwa,  the  wife  of  Luther,  wUdi  ia 
preoeded  by  her  portrait  Mgraved  after  the  original  painting  of  Lucas 
Cranaob.  Kabl  Fbudriob,  the  younger  brother  of  Christian  Walch, 
bora  in  178J,  was  professor  of  law  at  Gdttingen,  and  afterwarda  at 
Jena,  where  he  died  in  1799.  He  is  the  author  of  several  distinguished 
woriis  on  jnrispradence,  such  as,  'Gloesarium  Qermanicum  Interpre- 
Utioni  Constitutioois  Crimlnslis  Carollnie  interaerviens,'  Jens,  1790L 
'  Constitntio  CibninallB  Candioa,'  or  the  Criminal  Code  iassed  bj 
the  Emperor  Oharlae  T.,  Is  stiU  in  use  in  some  parte  of  Germany,  aa 
tbe  duchy  of  Bronswiok  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

^trodtmann.  Dag  Note  Oetehrte  Ewvpa,  pari  14,  in  vol.  iv.) 

WALDECE,  PRINCES  OP.  The  house  of  Waldet^  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is 
desoeoded  Arom  one  oi  those  powerfiil  dukes  of  anoieot  Suony  who 
oommanded  in  the  wars  against  (^larlemagne^  pathapi  fhim  Wittekind, 
althou^  this  cannot  be  UitorioaUy  eetobfidiea.  Tiivj  were  fbrmerly 
eounta,  but  tbe  title  of  prince  was  conferred  upon  Count  George 
F^wleric  in  1682,  This  prince,  bom  in  1620,  was  a  oelebrated  genenl 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  L,  and  obtained  several  signal  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  the  French.  DeliUe,  tbe  l^nch  poet,  has  addressed  to 
him  his  ode  'De  la  Piti^'  praising  him  for  his  humane  onidnot  towards 
the  Wench.  The  repnUie  of  the  United  Provinees  of  the  Netheriauda 
ai^xdnled  him  eommander4n-ehief  of  tiie  Dutch  armiee.  He  died  in 
1692.  His  brother,  Count  Josisa,  had  equal  military  reputation.  The 
republic  of  Yenioe  put  bim  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and  after  his 
death,  in  1711.  had  a  splendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  ohuzoh  of  Wildungen,  in  IJie  principality  of  Waldeck.  Joaias  was 
tbe  founder  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Waldeck,  open 
vhicih  however  the  title  of  prinoe  has  not  been  eonferred.  Prince - 
Cfaristisn  Augustas,  bore  In  1744,  stgnallsed  himself  as  an  able  geueral 
In  the  wars  agirinst  the  French  during  tbe  revolution.  He  commanded 
a  part  of  the  imperial  armiea.  In  1793  he  directed  the  passage  of  the 
imperial  faroopa  over  the  Rhine  near  Selz,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  rear  of  the  famous  lines  of  Weiaeenburg,  defended  by  the  French : 
they  were  assailed  in  front  by  Field-Marshal  Wurmser,  the  Austrian 
eommaader-in-chief,  and  Field  Harahal  Kalokreutb,  the  Prusuan  gene- 
ralisrimo.-  This  oombioed  attack,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  the 
lines,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  rout  of  the  French,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  tuilliant  manceuTrea  executed  in  modem  times.  It  is 
said  that  tbe  Prinoe  of  Waldeok,  who  had  the  most  difficult  share  in 
this  tmdettaking,  also  oonoeived  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan.  He  also 
took  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded in  Flanders,  diaplaying  such  superior  talente  that  the  emperor 
of  Genuany  uipointed  him  member  of  the  militaiy  eouneil  at  Vienna, 
and  oommander-in-chlef  of  the  militia  of  Bohrmia.  In  1797  the 
Prinoe  Regent  of  Portugal  addrrased  himself  to  the  emperor  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  permiasion  to  pot  the  Priuee  of  Waldeck  at 
the  Mad  of  his  armies  whloh  were  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  The 
permfssloa  having  been  granted,  the  prince  went  to  Usboo,  but  died 
In  1798,  before  he  had  carried  into  effect  his  plans  for  reorg-nising  Uie 
Portuguese  troops.  His  great-grandson,  George  Victor,  tbe  present 
reigning  i^nce,  waa  bom  ia  1881,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Prince 
OecwgeFnderio  Henry,  in  1845.    [See  ^upplrm knt.  ] 

WALDEGBAVB,  JAMS3  WA.LDBGRAVB,  Ssooitd  EARL,  was 
ths  Mm  of  Jamea,  flnt  Bad  WaldamTs^  K.CK,  who  waa  desoended 
from  anotaton  oi^nslly  asttled  at  Walgrare  In  ITortbamptoneliir^ 
md  In  later  times  distinguished  for  th^  attaehment  to  the  Roman 
Catbolio  hlth.  Hie  first  Eart  Waldegrave  derived  bis  oldest  title 
of  Bsron  Waldegrave  of  Chewtoo,  to  tbe  eonnty  of  Somerset,  from  his 
fstber  Henty,  who  havli^  married  Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of 
Jamea  IL,  b^  AnbeUa  Cbnrohill,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Hariborougfaf 
ma  cdiBd  to  ths  in  1S8(^  and,  fidlowlng  his  fhther-ln^w  to 

Paris  on  tbe  Rerotntion,  died  there  in  1689.  The  earl  had  oooformed 
to  the  SMabUefaed  Church  in  17S2,  and  asrved  under  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  placed  great  oon&denoe  ia  him,  as  ambaasador,  first  at  Paris 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  from  1726  to  1740.  He  was  ereated  Vis- 
oouatChewton  and  Bari  Waldegrave  in  1789,  aad  died  in  1711,  at  the 
age  of  flfto-aeven,  six  montlis  after  he  had  obtained  leave  to  retnra  to 
SiH^  for  the  noawmj  of  U^^P^^  ^^^a^^^l^^^l4. 
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UM7,  daughtw  of  Sir  John  Webbs  of  Hitiian^  la  tiw  aou^  of 
Oloooettw,  Baronat. 

Junta,  who  WW  hb  «ldasb  mi,  ww  bom  on  the  14th  of  Ihrdi.  171S. 
Attaehing  tumwlf  to  tba  ooor^  tod  baoomlog  ft  fftvoarito  of  Qeorge 
he  wu  in  1743  appointed  a  lord  of  the  badohkmbar;  and  in  April 
17fil,  among  tba  ohaogea  whioh  took  pbo*  on  tbe  death  of  Fradetiok, 
IMnce  of  Walot,  he  was  made  ateward  and  warden  (or  maater)  of  ^a 
Stannaries.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  thii^  in  December  1768, 
Lord  Wald^rare,  at  uie  earnest  reqneat  of  the  king,  was  prevailed 
vpOD  to  aocept  tiw  offioe  of  goTeroor  to  the  yonng  Frinoe  of  Wales, 
which  Lord  Haroourt  had  resigned.  In  1756  Lord  Waldegrave  ob> 
taioed  a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  one  of  the  tellerabipa  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  in  lees  than  two  months  after  he  oame  into  poeaesaion  of  tbia 
luoratire  appointment  by  the  death  of  Horace,  Lord  Walpole.  In 
1759  ha  married  Uaria,  Uia  second  of  the  three  natozal  danghters  of 
Sir  Sdward  Walpole,  K.B.  (aeoond  son  of  Sir  Bobert),  by  Maria  Cle- 
mnita,  n  miUiner'i  i^pnntiee,  whoea  father  was  poatmaater  at 
DariingtOD.  Tbia  lady,  equally  diatingniabed  by  her  beauty  and  her 
virtues,  waa  twenty  years  younger  than  the  earl ;  and  in  176^  after 
his  death,  remarried  William  Henry,  duke  of  Qloncestar,  brother  of 
Qeorge  IIL,  whom  sbs  also  aurvived,  dying  in  1S07,  at  tho  age  of 
aeventy-two.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Ooka  at  Qlonoeakar,  and 
of  the  Princesa  Sophia  Matilda  of  Qloooeater. 

The  moat  important  polltioal  traoiaction  lo  which  £arl  Walde- 
grave  waa  engaged,  waa  tiie  attempt  into  which  he  wsa  foroed  by 
the  Ung^  in  June  17fi7,  to  form  a  ministry,  with  himself  at  ita  bead. 
He  waa  aetoalJy  appointed  fiiat  lord  of  the  tareaaury.  "  The  public,* 
njt  Walpole,  "  waa  not  more  astonisbed  at  that  designaUon  than  the 
earl  himself"  Of  the  negooiaUtHu  oonneoted  with  ibi»  projaot,  wbidi 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  d^a,  a  iketob  is  given  by  Walpole  ('  Us- 
moirea,*  it  220-22S),  but  the  most  ample  detaila  have  been  preserved 
by  the  earl  himaeU.  Propoaala  were  uao  made  to  him  to  take  offloe  la 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Bute's  adminiitration,  hi  the  end  of  March  1768. 
The  day  after  he  had  finally  declined  these  overtures,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  he  waa  attacked  by  amall-pox,  and  bis  death  fdlowed  on  tite 
ttth  of  that  month.  Leaving  only  t^urea  daa^tafa,  he  waa  auooaaded 
ia  the  earldom  by  Iiii  broth^  John. 

An  account  of  the  political  and  oonrl  tranautions  of  a  portion  of  bta 
own  time  by  Earl  Waidegrave  waa  pubUdied  under  the  title  of 
'Memoira  from  1754  to  17fi8,'  in  a  quarto  volume,  ia  1821.  Thia 
work,  which  had  evidently  been  prepwed  with  the  intention  that  H 
should  be  given  to  the  publifl^  ia  a  dear,  full,  and  traatwoffthy  narr»- 
Hn,  and  urowe  much  light  upon  the  reatleaa  and  oomptleated  in- 
trigtiea  of  tha  lattor  part  of  tiw  reign  of  Qeo^  IL  It  laavea  a  vety 
Ckvouxable  impneaitm  of  the  writer,  of  liia  olaarhaadadaeM^  aa  wall  aa 
of  hia  linoerity  and  franknaaa,  although  it  baa  nothing  of  Uie  aianner 
of  an  aozious  or  ayatematio  defiuoe  of  bia  oondnot. 

WALD£MAR  L,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  aJ).  11E7  to  118L 
Be  waa  the  aon  of  Knnd,  <x  Cannt,  duke  of  Sleawla  king  of  the 
Obotritea  in  Ueokleabnib  a  prtaioe  oS  the  firal  royal  dynaaty  of  Dan- 
mark.  He  was  bora  on  the  l&th  of  January  1181,  eight  days  after  the 
murder  of  bia  father,  who  periahed  during  the  eivU  trooblaa  whioh 
then  desolated  Denmark.  To  save  her  son  fitom  a  similar  fate,  hia 
mother,  Ingeborg,  a  Buaaian  priooeas,  fied  with  him  to  her  aatiTa 
oountiy,  where  the  young  prinoa  lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  hia 
vooth.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  and  on  the  death  of 
&iag  Erik  IT.,  Bmuad.  in  11S&.  Waldemar  was  ohoaen  king,  but  on 
account  of  hia  youth  he  was  put  under  tba  guardianship-  of  Brik,  aur> 
named  Lam,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  King  Erik  lU.,  Eiagod.  Brik 
Lam,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his  ward,  usurped  tlie  royal  aotbori^ 
and  reigned  aa  I£rik  V.,  till  1147,  when  he  reugued  and  retired  to  a 
convmt  The  guardlattahip  of  yonog  Waldemar  waa  now  diaputad 
between  Svend  Erikaen  and  Knud  Ui^uaai^  both  royal  priaoas,  and 
the  oonteat  having  been  terminated  bF  *  daoiakn  of  the  £mpenr 
FMderio  L,  Barbaroasa,  whioh  waa  tavoiuabla  to  Svaad,  that  prinoa 
asaamed  the  title  of  kinc^  and  in  1166  murdered  Enad,  who  bad  like* 
wise  ataled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of  Denmark  aa  Knud  or 
Cannt  V.  Svend  alao  intended  to  murder  Waldemar,  who  however 
aBcapad  and  made  war  on  Svend,  oommonly  oalled  Saeno  lY.,  whom 
he  dolaated  ia  the  battia  of  Tiboig,  whmi  the  uanrpar  waa  alain  by 
aoma  plundering  paasanli.  This  hattto  waa  fon^  on  tho  SSnd  ttf 
Septembar  1167,  and  frma  thia  day  datea  (ha  raign  ol  Waldwsar, 
wluMo  rights  to  the  erown  warn  no  loagar  disputed. 

Ihiriag  the  first  yeata  of  his  rdgn  Waldemar  was  oeenpiad  wiUi 
restoring  domestio  peace  to  his  kingdooL  In  1168  he  made  an  alliaaaa 
with  Henry  the  licnt,  duke  of  Saxony,  for  tba  purpoae  of  aubjugatiog 
the  ObottUea  and  otlier  Wradlsh  or  Shmmian  nations  in  the  nortt^ 
aaitem  part  of  Ginnanr,  over  which  tha  Uaga  of  Denmark  and  tha 
anperota  of  Germany  had  hithart*  ozarelaed  a  nominal  aatboii^. 
The  Danlah  army  and  navy  vrere  oommanded  by  Abaalon,  the  warltu 
archbishop  of  Roeskild,  who  took  Aroooa,  the  o^tal  of  the  Wendiah 
empixa^  in  tiia  ialand  of  Biigen,  and  broke  the  idols  of  Swantewit  and 
Other  gods  of  the  heathen  Weodes.  In  1170  he  took  Julhi,  tha  Con* 
Btantiwwle  ot  the  north  (Eranta, '  Wandalia,'  UU  iiL),  and  the  northera 
Umit  of  aa  overland  trada  with  Asia  lUnor,  Parala,  and  India,  tba 
direatifln  of  whioh  w«  nnr  now  traee^  ainoa  (he  diaaovsiy  of  numaroas 
Azabioedns  along  tha  bauaoftheDiUflpar  and  the  (Baamnaaa^ 
Da  eWautii  Oommanio  mm  Boiil*  a(  SoandiMTb  Media  Aato a 


rare  book,  extraotafiom  wfaidiaia^raa  fai '  Joarnal  AaUtiqwak'  toI. 
1824.  p.  340,  &o.) 

After  tbeee  defeata  the  Wendea  of  RUgen,  UeoUenburg,  and  tha 
moat  weotera  part  of  Pomerauia  reoognisad  Uie  Danish  king  aa  tbair 
sovereign,  and  Waldemar  did  homage  for  liiaoonquaata  to  the  Bmparoa 
Frederic  L,  whom  he  met  at  Lons-le-Saulaier,  in  Uie  praaent  Fraoclw 
Comi&  It  has  been  said  that  he  also  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  this  opinion,  which  baa  roused  the  national  pride  of  so 
many  Danish  historians,  is  not  without  foundation.  The  tiUe 
King  of  the  Woides,  which  is  still  retained  among  tba  other  Utiaa  of 
the  kinp  of  Denmark,  datea  from  the  oonqoeats  of  Biahop  Abaalon. 
Waldemar  alao  acquired  the  moat  southern  part  of  Nwway,  whioh  he 
took  from  King  Erling.  The  latter  years  <u  hia  reign  were  troutiled 
by  a  rebellion  of  Eskild,  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Soani^  wliioh  province 
belonged  to  Denmaik  at  that  time.  Waldemar  died  «i  tiia  12tb  of 
May  1181  (some  say  1182),  at  Wordlngborg,  and  it  was  aud  that  he 
was  poisoned.  Waldemar  L  vras  not  a  warrior  only,  he  ia  equally  di^ 
tingniahed  aa  a  legislator;  he  ordered  the  laws  of  aavenl  ^  ha 
provinces  to  be  oolleotad,  uid  he  added  hia  own,  which  are  still  pn- 
served  in  the  great  coUeoUone  of  the  Danish  law.  The  Danes  call  him 
'theQreat;'  but*  without  jn^judiee  to  hia  merita,  tbia  title  is  mora 
than  he  deiwrvea.  Waldemar'a  auoceaaor  waa  hia  eldest  son  Enad  or 
Canut  VL,  whom  he  had  by  Sophia,  prinoees  of  Pomerania, 

(Holbarg,  Baron  af,  Datmmark'a  Jiigei  HUtori^  voL  i.,  p.  208-247; 
Kiaotz,  Saaonia  /  Wandalia  ;  Mallet,  Mittoire  d«  Zhmemari.) 

WALDEMAR  IL,  suraamed  Seier,  or  *  the  Viotorioua,'  king  of  Den- 
mark,  who  reigned  fhim  1202  to  1241,  waa  the  aeoond  son  of  Waldo- 
mar  L  Hia  brother,  King  Enud,  or  Canut  VL,  conferred  upon  him 
the  duchy  of  Sleawig,  end  was  aeaiated  by  him  in  the  oonsolidation  of 
the  Danish  government  in  the  Baltio  provineei^  whioh  had  been  con- 
quered by  Waldemar  I.,  and  in  those  of  whioh  some  parts  were 
eonquered  during  the  reign  of  Knud  VL,  namely,  iEstlaad,  Kurlaod, 
and  Livonia.  During  the  rebellioo  of  Waldemar,  bishop  of  ^sswig, 
who  likswiss  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  and  who  was 
BMiated  by  Adolphns  IIL,  count  of  Holstoui,  he  took  tlie  field  for  his 
brother.  Mid  they  auecaeded  in  oonquating  Holstein,  and  in  driving 
out  tha  sebelliooa  prelate^  who  fled  to  Germany  (1200).  After  tba 
death  of  Knud  in  120S,  Waldemar  asoended  the  throne,  and  hia 
snlgeots,  aa  well  as  his  neighlMura,  aoon  found  that  Denmark  vna 
ruled  1^  a  great  kln^  He  finally  eatabliabed  the  Danish  aathori^  in 
the  Wendiah  proviocea,  tha  population  of  which,  a  haadatrong  but  not 
uudvilised  raoc^  waa  still  ready  for  rebellion.  The  Danish  poasaaaiona 
in  BMhlaad,  Kuriaad,  and  Uvmia  having  bean  maaaoad  by  the  nativai^ 
Waldemar  availed  hlmaalf  of  the  oooaaton  to  carry  a  plan  into  exe> 
ention  which,  if  not  hia  own  idea,  waa  at  least  realised  bimu  Thia 
waa  to  found  a  Baltio  empire,  oonsisting  of  Denmark,  the  kqr  and 
oeutre  of  the  whole,  Holatein,  Mecklenbni^  all  Pomerania,  Kurluid, 
Livonia,  Eatbland,  the  la^e  ialanda  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  aouthara  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  aame  plan  was  after- 
wards ooneeiTed  and  partly  raaliaedl^  the  great  ChutavnaAdriphoa  ot 
Sweden^  and  ^milar  amiaraa  were  foiuidad  inr  tha  npi*ii«gtniflnT  in  tha 
Mediterranean,  by  Mithridatea  round  the  Fontoa,  and  on  a  amallar 
scale  by  Venioe  round  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago.  If  this 
Danlah  empire  was  of  abort  duration,  It  was  the  result  oS  two  oausea 
whioh  have  been  and  alwaya  will  be  equally  dangeroue  to  su^ 
empirea.  The  immanae  extent  of  narrow  traets  along  the  sea-ahrae 
aflord  iaaumaraUe  poiata  of  attadk  to  tha  OMitinental  naUona  who 
are  axeluded  ficom  tha  ooaafc  by  thoae  traot^  and  they  oan  only  be 
defended  b;  a  great  navy,  the  (mief  oondition  of  which  la  an  estonsiTe 
oommeroa.  2Tow  Denmark  being  the  osntoe  and  key  of  that  emplr^ 
only  the  military  oondition  of  its  exlsteooe  was  folailed,  while  Uie 
oommercial  oondition  only  existed  temporarily.  Tlte  Sound  was  not 
Uun,  aa  it  ia  now,  ficoqnented  by  ahipo  oif  all  nationa,  tot  tha  oommeroa 
iathaBaltlehad  a  mon  aoutbariy  direction  ftrma  finsaia  towards  the 
ooaata  of  Ftnoenuiia  and  Holstein,  whaaoe  the  merohandiae  waa  oarried 
overland  to  Qermany  and  Franoe,  However,  for  a  short  period, 
Waldemar,  being  in  possession  of  Wisl^,  Jolin  (or  at  least  the  mouth 
(tf  the  Oder,  for  tiie  town  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  (f)  destroyed  hj 
Btsliop  Abaalon),  and  also  of  Liibeek,  was  enabled,  by  the  advantages 
whioh  he  derived  from  the  merohandiae  of  thoae  town^  to  nuse  that 
formidable  fioroa^  the  greater  part  of  which  ha  am^ojed  In  tta  ooa- 
qnaat  of  Uvcoia  and  tha  a4j<ining  provinoe^  Hia  army  oonsiatad  of 
160,000  man,  aad  he  had  a  asvy  of  1200  ehipa.  Ha  ssiled  for  Uvonla 
in  1219.  The  m^  body  of  the  army,  oonidatiog  of  Daaea,  and  com* 
mended  by  Andreas^  bishop  of  Lund,  was  surprised  by  the  natives  and 
in  danger  of  being  out  to  pieoea,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  kingfa 
Wendiah  aad  Qennan  aaailiariae,  who  won  the  day.  Tradition  sajs 
that  in  ttie  midat  of  dangar  a  flag  fUl  firom  heaven,  at  the  aidit  of 
which  ilia  Daaea  raoovired  Ui^  oourage.  ^ila  waa  the '  DaneOTOb* 
ia  mamoiy  of  whioh  the  Order  of  the  Daaelwog  was  fotmded  ^rae 
wp'r**g"  resulted  in  the  oonquest  of  Satbland,  Uvonla,  and  Kurland, 
and  a  Danish  bishop  took  up  his  veaidenoe  at  Riga.  During  the  oon* 
teat  Fndttia  IL  and  Otho  of  Brunswick  tor  Uie  impocial  crown, 
Waltemar  asaiatod  FMMe^  who  in  liis  turn  acknowledged  him  as 
king  of  the  Slavonians  or  Wend%  a  tide  whioh  had  sueady  heea 
saaanad  bf  Waldamar  Z.  W^doour  waa  now  tha  rolor  of  the  Vorth, 
but  hia  Boataass  waa  hamblad  by  the  Inadwi^^  »<ji«t|i4?t7wa 
aonnt.  Heniy,  oount  of  SohweriQi^MlitsyAMdjHdft^^ 
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the  Ungi  and  not  having  obt^ned  MtiiifacUon,  be  tnMbarouB^  leiEed 
blm  m  tlis  biuad  of  Lulasd,  brought  him  on  board  •  -nmA  iMdy  for 
thwt  porpoa^  and  carried  him  to  Sdiwerin.  The  numerous  enemies  of 
the  king  proteeted  tiie  oonnt,  and  even  Fraderie  II.  acted  in  a  way 
whiohdeaily  showed  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  fUe  at  his  rival  in 
the  North.  Pope  Honnina  UL  alMw  twA  the  part  of  the  osptiTe 
kin^  whose  aanstsnoe  he  wished  to  hare  fai  his  oontaat  wiUi  the 
emperor  ^  and  b;  hia  mediation  Waldemar  was  released  in  1225,  on 
condition  of  peying  46,000  marka  of  rilrer,  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time,  ceding  Hdatdn  to  its  Iqpd  possessor  Count  Adolphos  IV.,  and 
renonnoing  the  aorereignty  of  Meduenburg,  which  from  that  time  was 
govoned  by  the  deecMidants  of  its  anoieDt  ^Tonie  kingsi  tiie  {wo- 
geniton  of  the  present  hones  of  Macklsnburg,  who  cUd  homage  to 
the  empenv.  Bo  sooner  was  Wsldemsr  restcured  to  liberty  than  he 
forgot  his  promlssM,  and  aimed  at  recovering  those  pravinces  which  he 
had  oeded,  and  wUeh  had  been  occupied  by  fain  enemies.  The  fint  in 
Importance  amoDg  his  enemies  were  Count  Adolpbns  lY.  of  Holstein, 
and  the  oitisens  of  Lilbeck,  who,  during  the  military  government  of 
Waldemar,  had  prodent^  attoaeted  to  tb«r  town  uie  commerce  of 
the  Baltki  WaUemar  had  now  to  leam  that  all  powsr  was  ttandent 
wUeh  owes  Its  existence  merely  to  the  ndlitan  senine  of  a  Un&  and 
is  not  the  result  of  the  w«U-direeted  aotlrify  of  the  eommoni^.  The 
king  was  powerfyu,  without  having  the  means  of  pnserving  his  poweri 
and  those  indiutrious  dtiseDS,  betog  possessed  of  such  means,  were  for- 
midable even  before  they  knew  it  In  the  battle  of  BomhSvd,  a  rillage 
not  far  from  Eutin  in  Holstein,  the  Danish  atn^  was  totally  routed, 
by  the  tmited  forces  of  Liibedc,  Holstsin,  ana  some  neighbouring 
princei,  and  the  king  narrowly  eaci^ied  dcaith  or  o^>tivity.  He  oon- 
(dnded  peace  in  122f>,  and  was  fortunate  in  eecapiDg  new  hnmiliatioiiB. 
He  renewed  the  war  with  Liibeck  in  12S4,  but  nia  navy  was  destavyed, 
■nd  he  was  oompelled  to  grant  extensive  pririlegis  to  the  commeroe  of 
Uiia  town,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  bead  of  the  Hanseatio 
confederation.  Waldemar  emphned  the  rest  of  his  life  In  the  peaoefnl 
government  of  the  remainder  of  his  empfan  Daring  his  tiiga  the 
clergy  and  nobility  rose  to  fpreat  lafluenee,  and  the  fbsemen  gradtially 
lostttteir  politioal  rights,  which  we  may  conclude  from  the  drcumstanoe 
that  the  ancient  'things,'  or  'dings/  that  is,  meetings  of  the  whole 
community,,  were  olunged  into  *  lierredage,'  or  '  lords'  days,'  ttiat  is, 
assemblicB  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  Waldemar  ordered  the 
Im  of  Jutland  to  l>e  collected :  this  is  the '  Jydske  Lot,'  which  is  still 
Innsain  Jiitland.  ItiseontsinediDtbegrsatoolleetionsof  theDsnId) 
law%  and  there  are  also  several  separate  editions  of  it.  Wsldsmsr  IL, 
sometimeB  called  the  Oreat,  and  with  more  justice  than  his  fittber, 
died  on  the  2Sth  of  March  1241.  Hi*  Brat  wife  waa  Margaretha 
Dankmar,  daughter  of  Praemist  Ottokar  I.,  king  of  Bohemia.  After 
her  death  he  ouuried  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanoho  I.,  king  of 
PortngaL  His  eldest  son  Waldemar,  who  waa  married  to  Eleontna, 
danghtw  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Portogal,  died  before  his  &ther, 
without  leaving  iasna.  fls  waa  Duke  of  Sleswi^  and  Is  often  called 
£isg  Waldemar  III.,  but  he  never  reigned.  The  suoceesor  of  Walde- 
mar ll.  was  his  second  son,  Erik  YL,  Plogpenning. 

WAIJ}BHAR  III.  <1Y.^  Bumamed  Atterdag,  was  the  eon  of  King 
Christopher,  who  was  depoeed  in  1328.  Waldetnar,  bora  in  131fi,  was 
ohoien  king  in  his  stesd,  but  on  aooount  of  his  youth  he  was  placed 
under  the  goardianship  of  Oerd,  or  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein,  criF  the 
house  of  Sohauenlmg,  snmamed  the  Arbiter  of  the  NorUi.  The 
Danes,  having  been  oppressed  by  Qerd,  remlled  Christopher,  in  whose 
hands  young  Waldemar  volnntarily  placed  his  snthority.  Oerd  foroed 
the  king  to  cede  him  half  of  hu  kingdom,  and  after  tiie  death  of 
Chrirtopber,  in  1881,  ha  again  became  gowdisn  of  Waldemar,  and 
eontinned  so  for  nine  years.  His  pnpil  however  was  not  hi  Denmark, 
but  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Ger* 
many.  After  the  murder  of  Oerd.  in  1340,  tlie  Danes  recalled  Walde- 
iDBr,  who  made  bis  peace  with  the  sons  of  Qerd,  and  B<^d  tiie  proviooe 
of  Scania  to  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  In  1847  he  also  sold  Estbland, 
Kurlutd,  and  Uvonia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Waldemar  XL, 
to  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonia  Order  in  Praii^  for  18,000  marks 
of  silver.  With  tiw  muwy  he  ndsed  an  army,  and  although  he 
renounced  Livonia  and  the  dster-provinoea,  he  attacked  King  Magnus 
ofSweden.in  1861,  andforoed  him  to  cedeScaniiL  Healso  conquered 
the  island  of  Oothland,  which  remained  a  Danish  province  till  184S. 
Be  was  lets  Buooauful  in  two  wars  with  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  he 
did  not  obtain  prace  until  be  bad  giren  np  almost  the  whole  oommerae 
of  Denmark  into  the  hands  of  those  pownftal  ritiinnw.  who  treated  the 
kmg  with  great  haughtiness.  Tlie  trsaty  by  whldi  the  seoond  war 
was  flni^ed,  in  1884,  was  particnlarly  hnmiliaUng  for  the  king:  the 
treaty  of  peace  begins ;— '  We^  the  burgomasters,  aldermen  and  dtixens 
of  the  towns  of  LUbeck,  ftc,  promise  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to 
Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  the  Wends,  and  Qoths.'  Thb  is  the 
first  instanos  of  the  title  of  king  of  the  Gotbs  having  been  given  to  the 
kingof  DeoEoark,  and  it  seems  that  Waldemar  assumed  itaftvtiie 
conquest  of  the  ishmd  of  Oothland.  The  title  Is  itill  used  in  Den- 
mark.  In  1303  Waldemar  gave  his  daughter  Margaretha  in  marriage 
^^"Sen  or  Hakon,  the  son  and  heir  of  Magnus,  king  ot  Norway.  In 
1868  be  waa  again  involved  in  war  with  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and 
after  tbe  destmotioa  of  hi*  navy,  m  well  aa  his  army,  ha  begged  for 
jeae^lnmo,  and  eeded  to  these  towns  the  province  of  Scania  for 


Waldemar  III.  died  in  1S7S,  the  last  of  the  first  Danish  djiiasty, 
which  bad  ruled  in  Denmark  from  the  beginning  of  Danish  history. 
He  loft  two  daughters :  Ingeborg,  married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Meokleo- 
hargi  and  Margaretha,  married  to  Hakon  of  Iforway,  aa  already 
observed.  After  the  death  «t  Waldemar,  one  part  ot  the  Danes 
wished  to  ehoee  Albredit,  doke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  eon  of  Ingsbofjf 
fbr  th^  fchig,  while  another  part  voted  for  Olaus,  the  son  of  Marga>- 
retha.  A  eivil  war  broke  ont,  whiah  however  was  aeon  terminated  by 
an  agreement  that  Olaus  shonld  be  king.  Bat  on  aooount  of  his 
youth,  Olaus  was  put  under  the  guardianahip  ot  his  mother  HansF 
retha,  who  afterwards  succeeded  in  onitfa^;  *Jm  three  Soandinavun 
kingdoms  by  the  Union  of  Eidmar. 

WALDO,  or  TALDO,  PETER,  WM  bom  at  Tans,  on  tiw  borden 
<tf  the  Rhone,  in  Fnmee,  early  in  the  12tii  eentmy.  He  aeq<ured  a 
large  fbrtune  by  commerce  in  I^on,  when  the  sudden  death  of  a 
Mend  ooeeaioned  him  to  devote  lumself  to  a  religions  life.  He  sold 
Ills  gooda^  and  gave  the  produce  to  the  poor;  he  caused  the  Four 
Gospels  to  be  translated  into  bii  native  language  by  Stepbanus  de 
Ev%  abont  1180,  and  read  and  explained  them  to  the  recipients  of  his 
alms.  1^  1 17<^  from  a  i^reqneot  reading  of  the  Soriptaras,  he  arrived 
at  the  canviodon  that  he  had  equally  with  the  priests  tlie  ri^t  of 
preaching  the  word  of  Qod.  TUa  theory  involved  him  immediataly 
ni  a  perseeution.  In  1170  the  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  by  a 
general  eonndl  held  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  the  condemnation 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once.  Forced  to  quit  Lyon  he  retired 
to  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^  and  Uieneek  it  is  sud,  to  those  of  Pied' 
mont.  Hera  his  foUovrers  and  adherents  increased,  and  he  has  thanoe 
been  assomed  to  be  the  fonndar  oi  the  reformed  creed  of  the  Vandois; 
though  Theodore  Beca,  and  Jean  L^er,  the  historian  of  the  eeet,  con- 
tend, and  we  tliink  with  justice,  that  tiie  seet  was  of  ao  earlier  origin 
than  tiie  time  of  Waldo,  or  lather,  that  the  Waldemes,  the  fullowera  of 
Waldo,  differ  in  some  degree  from  the  Vaudm^  and  the  two  were  often 
confounded  by  the  aninltiated.  Hoshsim  is  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  pnAwble  however  that  tiw  natnre  of  his  tenet%  so  well  aoeording 
vrith  thoas  of  the  Vandd^  have  had  eoniidonible  effect  im  eon* 
BoUdating  and  fixing  their  creed,  and  a  translation  -of  ^e  Scriptures 
into  the  Vaodois  tongue  is  attributed  to  him.  In  the  earlier  pereeca- 
tions  of  his  followers  they  were  frequently  styled  Leonista,  from  the 
Latin  name  of  the  aty  of  Lyon,  to  which  Peter  bad  belonged.  He  ia 
sadd  to  have  vinted  Bt^Moia,  and  to  have  spread  iiia  doctrines  there ; 
and  Frotastants  admit  him  as  a  preonrsor  of  Luther.  The  period  of 
his  dsath  is  moertain,  bnt  it  pn^ablybxA  place  abont  1190. 

WALES,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1784,  of  parents  in  humble  drcumstancea.  It 
is  not  known  in  what  manner  he  received  the  rudiments  of  edueation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  penona  who,  for  tiieir 
attunments  in  science,  owe  more  to  natun  and  intense  applioatioo 
than  to  the  precepts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  dutinguished  himself  as  a  oontrlbntor  to  Ui«  *  Lsdlea'  Diaiy/ 
a  work  oontainingan  eztenaive  collection  of  mathemaUoal  propositiooa 
vrith  their  solutions.  It  waa  begun  in  the  year  1704  ;  and  under  tho 
able  direction  of  Beighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Button, 
it  had  00  small  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of  scienoe  in  this 
country  daring  the  18th  century :  it  may  be  added  tbat  it  ecill 
numbers  among  ita  oontributon  aeveral  eminent  mathematidansu 
Many  of  the  suntlons  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales,  are  dgned 
vrith  bis  own  name,  but  oooasionaUy  they  appear  imder  fictitioas 
signatures. 

The  merit  shown  In  these  solutions  appears  to  have  proenrrd  for 
him  a  recommendation  to  the  government;  and  in  1768  he  waa  ap- 
pointed, together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to  go  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the 
pnrposeof<^iaerTinginthatregion  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disc,  wbieh  waa  to  take  place  in  the  following  year  (June  1760).  The 
obawvations  wers  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of  the 
obaerrera  was  so  fortonate  aa  to  wibiess  the  exterior  and  interior  oon- 
taat at  hiMi  the  oommezuMcnent  and  end  of  the  transit  Ur.  Walea 
made  at  the  asms  j4aee  a  great  number  of  astronomical  observatioiu, 
an  aooonnt  of  whiw  waspnbUshed  in  the  'Philosopliical  TVansaotioDa* 
for  1760;  and  again,  In  1772,  In  a  separate  work,  entitled  'Gwieral 
Observations  made  at  Hudaon's  Bay,'  &a,  4to,  London.  He  also^  prin- 
cipally, as  he  observsi^  for  amasement  during  the  many  dreary  hours 
which  he  passed  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tablea  of 
the  equations  to  equal  altitudes,  for  fikeilitating  the  solution  of  the 
problem  zahtting  ts  the  determination  of  time :  theae  tablea  were  first 
published  in  the  *  yaottoal  Almanao '  tar  1778 ;  and  again,  in  ^e  year 
1784,  in  his  tract  entitled  *  The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by 
limekeepers,*  8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  In  1770,  and  hi  1772  he  published 
'  The  two  books  of  Apollonios  conooming  Determinate  Sectiona,'  4t<^ 
London.  In  the  same  year  be  was  apptnnted,  together  witii  Hr.  Bayly, 
and  with  the  title  of  astronomer,  to  aeeompany  Captain  Cook  ia  hia 
seoond  voysge  fw  the  droomnavigntion  of  the  ewrth;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition  be  was  (in  1776)  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Socie^.  The  series  of  astronomical  observations  whioh  had  been 
made  during  the  voyage,  with  an  introduction  by  Walea,  was  published 
in  1777,  at  the  expense  ot  the  Board  of  Longitude^  in  a  quarto  volum^ 
with  charta  and  platea.   In  the  same  year  vras  pnhliahed  by  Valea  » 
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177S,  bti  itriotoTM  OD  «a  Meoant  of  the  mom  Tovage,  wUoh  bad  Iwan 
puUiihed  by  John  G«orge  Forstor,  who,  Trilh  iiii  &ther,  bad  lailed 
with  th«  •XMdition  m  natarmliBt  fPoaBOM,  J.  B.;  FoBsm,  J.  O.] 
Jn  thia  won  Uw  Monsatloiia  mad*  by  the  Mm  Fbnrtar  againk  the 
captain  and  hit  officm  an  ihown  to  m  anlirely  witluHit  finmdatioiL 

in  1776  Mr.  Wal«  again  embayed  with  Oaptain  Cook  in  th«  Bmo- 
lution,  on  the  third  Tojage  of  that  navigator  to  the  Paatflo  Ooeao :  ha 
returned  with  the  expedition  in  1780;  and  aoon  afterwarda,  on  the 
death  of  ICr.  Harris,  he  was  appomted  mathemttloal  maater  of  ChriBt's 
HoapitaL  He  was  subiequently  made  aeeratary  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
^todei  and  both  theae  poeta  he  filled  wlUi  oredlt  tiU  hia  death, 
wbioh  happened  in  the  jear  1788,  irtien  he  ma  about  Bixty-four  yean 
of  age^ 

Be  pabliahed.  In  1781,  'An  Enquiry  oonoemhig  the  PopoUtiOD  of 
England  and  Wain ; '  and  in  1786> '  AatrononuMl  Obaerrations  made 
in  the  Yoyagea  of  Byron,  Wallii,  Carteret,  and  Cook,'  4to,  Lmdon. 

In  1789  the  Prradi  oaptain  Uw  Bonvet  had  diaoovered,  to  the  south 
of  the  (^e  (riTQood  Hope^  n  idand,  lo  which  he  gaTe  the  name  of 
lie  Boant,  or  Cw  CSlwaieiriixi ;  bat  ita  geographioal  poaition  being 
erroneooaly  atatea.  Captain  Cook,  In  hie  Toyagei  to  ttte  aonth,  had 
been  unable  to  find  it,  and  he  waa  led  to  aoapeet  that  the  Frenoh 
aeaman  had  miataken  some  bank  of  ioe  for  an  idand.  On  thia  oocaaion 
Lemonnier  ungenerooaly  stated,  is  a  papw  whieh  waa  read  at  a  sitting 
of  the  AoadAue  dee  S^noea,  tliat  CwA  from  jealonay  had  aona^t  for 
the  island  under  m  meridian  dlflhrent  from  that  whleh  bad  bean 
as^ned  to  it;  and  Ur.  Walea  pnbUshed  a  pamphlet  in  tridehthe 
Btatement  b  disproved.  The  iuand,  or  oape,  is  now  anppoaed  to 
have  bee>  that  wbioh  was,  in  1808,  disoonrad  by  the  Swan  and  the 
Otter  in  54'  20'  8.  lat.  and  about  2'  E.  long,  ttom  Oreenwieh. 

Ur.  Wa.*«  is  said  to  have  been  the  aathor  of  tiie  dissertation  on  the 
acbrooyehal  rising  of  the  Flmade^  iriiish  is  annexed  to       Tiooentf  a 

*  y^?"!*  Neandtm.' 

WaLKKR,  CLEMENT,  b  known  a*  the  anthor  of  a  woifc  entitled 
'The  History  of  ladependenoy,'  the  first  part  of  whldi  was  puUiahed 
in  a  small  4to,  under  the  peendonyme  of  Heophilns  Tens  in  1648, 
in  two  editions,  one  mooh  more  extended  than  the  other ;  the  seoond 
(a  mooh  more  ooualderable  volnme)  in  1649;  the  third,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  High  Conrt  of  Juetio^  or  Cnunwell'i  New  fflanghter 
Hooaa^'  in  1051.  A  fonrUi  imu%  by  a  diArent  writer,  who  oalls  him- 
Belf*T.  H.,  Esq.,  a  LoTer  of  bb  King  and  OoDOtiy,*  appeared  in  1691, 
along  with  a  reprint  of  the  other  Uiree  parts,  in  whioh  the  aeoond 
has  the  new  title  of  '  Anarchia  Anglicana.  In  thb  edition  the  noA 
U  entitled  *  The  Compleat  History  of  Ind^endeni?.'  The  first  part 
haa  been  nprinted  by  Baron  Msserei^  In  hb  '  Belaofc  IVaoti  nlating  to 
the  Cinl  Wars,'  2  Tob.  6fo,  1815. 

Tha  littb  tiiat  b  known  of  the  pmonal  hbtorr  of  Cbment  Walker 
b  oUefly  to  be  found  in  Wood'a  *  AtbeuB  OxoDianria'  and  In  hb  own 
work.  He  was  bom  at  Cliffe,  in  Doraelahir^  towarda  the  doaa  <rf  the 
16th  oentury,  and  there  he  appean  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of 
hb  life :  tiia  register  of  that  pariih,  aooordlng  to  Hatohins,  in  hb 

*  History  of  Dorsetshire,'  reoords  the  births  or  naptisms  of  three  sons 
of  Ur.  CbmMit  Walker  and  Franoea  hb  wib :  Thomas  in  1626, 
Antony  In  1029,  Pster  in  1681.  Wood  mentions  anoUier  son,  John, 
"aomstlmsaoommonarofLfnatdn  OoUsge,'' Oiftrd.  Thb  Johnt<^ 
Wood  that  hb  father  had  studied  tA  Christohnroh  In  that  university, 
bat  DO  record  of  hb  matrioulation  there  rem^ed.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  oontest  between  the  king  and  the  pariiament,  he 
Uved,  Wood  telb  us,  on  an  estate  he  had  at  Chartarhonset  near  Welb^ 
in  Somenetohire,  and  held  the  appointmottof  usher  of  the  Exoheqner. 
At  thb  time  he  was  reputed  bou  a  sound  regraUst  and  a  good  ehureh' 
man.  holding  pnritanbm  aa  well  aa  dbsent  In  avowed  dbllkew  Never- 
theless, when  matters  oame  to  a  crisb  he  declared  himself  for  the 
popular  party,  and  waa  on  that  profeaiion  returned  as  one  of  the 
memben  for  the  dtv  of  Wells  to  Uie  memorable  seoond  paribment 
of  1640.  But  notwithstanding  what  b  Uiua  aaserted  by  uw  Oxford 
antiquary,  we  must  not  too  hsstily  assume  that  Walker  at  thb  time 
really  eunged  either  hb  profeesioiiB  or  hb  prindples.  He  appean  to 
hare  eootlnued  to  the  voA  of  hb  life  atteohed  to  the  monarebioai  part 
of  the  oonstitntioo,  and  he  had  probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to 
the  exoesMa  of  prerogative.  In  paribment  he  necoMarily  actod  with 
the  Presbytorisnt,  as  on  tiie  whole  ooming  nearest,  in  tho  oonrso  they 
followed,  to  hb  own  prinoiples,  and  tus  ability  and  reputation  for 
iDtr-giity  soon  acquired  him  ooualderable  asoendanoy  witii  hb  party. 
But  hb  hwik  b  by  no  means,  as  it  has  been  gensnlly  repreaeotedf  an 
indisoriminating  dttfenoe  and  laudation  of  that  seotioa  of  the  boaB& 
He  b  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  aorimonious  in  hb 
castigation  of  the  dominant  Independent  &ction,  and  oan  see  nothing 
but  b^poerby,  fland,  violence  and  Uie  destniotion  alike  of  all  order 
and  hber^  In  the  prooeedings  of  Cromwell  and  hb  asaodates.  Yet 
hb  work  has  preserved  a  good  many  ndnuto  bote  not  ebewhere  to 
be  found ;  and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  and  no  good  of  any 
kind,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  of  the  middle  way  in 
whioh  he  and  hb  friends  attempted  to  walk.  It  throws  a  oonridenble, 
ttiough  it  may  be  a  bighly-ooloured,  ^hton  the  events  and  ebaraotm 
of  the  timsL  Walker  abo  published  anoaynwaaly  aevtnl  other  abort 
toacti  against  the  repobUon  government  a  Ust  of  wUoh,  eo  far  aa 
they  are  known,  may  be  aaan  ta  Wood  :  tiie  most  Important  of  them 
■re  inoorporatod  in  hb  History.  Hb  anthonhlp  of  tliat  wwk  was 
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dboovered  soon  after  the  appoaranoe  of  the  seoond  part,  upon  whioh 
he  was  immadbtoly  oonaigned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  bat  he 
waa  not  debarred  the  use  of  hb  wsapon,  the  pan,  and  whib  in  oon- 
flnement  he  wrote  and  aent  to  tlw  press  Hbm  third  park  of  hb  Bistoryv 
wltidi,  as  may  be  oonjeotorod  team  the  litb,  b  tbe  most  violent 
portion  of  ii.  In  foci  be  never  reoovwed  hb  liber^,  but  died  in  tiie 
Tower,  hi  October  1651. 

Walker  woe  one  of  tbe  two  proseoutwa  (William  Frynne  being  the 
other)  of  Colonel  Fiennes  before  the  oonnoil  of  war,  at  8b  Albans,  in 
November  1648,  for  the  snnrender  of  Bristol  (See  tbe  prooeedings 
in  'State  Trials,'  iv.  185.)  Lord  Cbnndon  upon  tiib  ooeasion 
daearibsB  Walker  aa  "a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire  of  a  good  fortune, 
and  by  the  loss  of  that  the  more  prov<Aed;  who  had  bean  in  the 
town  when  it  was  lost,  and  had  strbtly  observed  all  that  waa  done." 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  b  said  to  have  been  the  aon  of  a 
Roman  Oath<db  gentbman,  Edward  Walker  of  Roobers,  b  Nethsr- 
stow^,  Somacsebhira.  In  early  life  he  appean  to  liave  held  eome 
ofltoa  m  tbe  honssliold  of  Thomas,  twentietii  Earl  of  Anadel  (the 
eoUeotor  of  the  Arandelian  Karbba),  by  whoee  intatwb  lie  was 
made  in  1687  Bougo  Dragon  PDrenivanVat-Arms  in  <»dinaiy, 
and  Oheatw  Hwatd-at-Anna;  and,  having  aeoompanied  the  Eari  of 
Amndel  aa  his  secretary  on  tba  expedbion  to  Seotbnd  in  1689,  he 
then  beoame  known  to  Charles  L,  who,  after  taking  him  into  his 
aervioe,  made  him  hb  seoretaiT«i-«ar,  and  to  ihat  added,  in  June 
1644,  tiu  appointmeDl  of  obrk  aartmordi&aty  of  the  privy  ootmoil. 
In  thb  ktter  year  alao^  wUb  ho  waa  with  the  king  at  Oxfi^rd,  the 
univenity  oounned  on  bim  tbe  degree  of  M.A. ;  and,  in  164^  he 
reorived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  iba  ezeeutbn  of  hb  royal 
msster.  Walker  fled  to  Charles  IL,  whom  he  aeoompanied  to  Soofelsnd 
In  16S0,  and,  after  the  failure  of  that  enterpriae,  rejoined  on  tbe 
Continent.  -  Quu-ba^dnringbbaxib)  made  him  Qaiter  king  at  Arms; 
and  after  the  BsatMntloD,  he  ma  ^pointed  ooe  of  the  dinka  ot  the 
privy  ooondl.  Both  theae  offloaa  he  held  till  hb  death,  at  WhttshalL 
19tii  Febroary  167T. 

Walker  b  aaveral  times  mentioned  by  Itord  Clarendon,  whom  he  b 
audto  haveaubtedintheparbof  hb  history  whioh  rebto  to  militaiy 
toansaottons. 

In  1706  there  waa  pobliahed  in  London  a  Mio  volnms^  entitied 
'Hbtorloall&eoarsesnpoD  several  oooaeiona,  hr  Sb  Edward  Walker, 
Knight,  to,'  It  b  dedioBted  to  the  queen  in  an  address  signed  Hu^ 
Clopton,  and  there  b  abo  a  dedication  of  the  Disoonrsea  oy  Walker 
himself,  "  to  hb  grsndohild,  Bdwsrd  C3opton,  Esq.  of  Clopton,"  dated 
1664,  followed  l^  a  postsoriptf  dated  1671,  at  Clopton,  near  Sintford- 
on-Avon,  directing  tltem  to  be  made  public  after  hb  death.  Itb 
quite  dear  that  all  the  Dbooaiaea  were  printed  for  the  fiirt  time  in 
1705.  In  1890  waa  pnbUshed,  in  Lmdon,  in  an  8vo  Tdnma  of  181 
pagea^  with  pbtM^  'A  (Sreumstantial Aeeonntof  the  FreparaUMM  for 
the  Coronation  of  hb  Majes^  King  Cfaarles  the  Seo<Hid,  and  a  minute 
detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  ko.,  firom  an  original  mannaeript  by 
8b  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms  at  that 
period.' 

The  oommon  Uognphlcal  aooounb  attribute  to  Sir  Edward  Walker 
awork  on  taetiae  entitled  'Military  Dbeomba,* pablbhed in foUo^ 
in  1705;  and  also  the  fdlewlng  w<na,  whieh  are  stated  to  ham  mj^ 
peered  in  hb  lifetime,  but  the  dates  of  none  of  whioh  are  given: — 
*  Iter  Candiuum,  being  a  suodnot  aoeoont  of  the  neoessitated  marches 
retreats,  and  Buffsrings  of  hb  Uijes^  King  Gharias  L,  from  January 
10, 1641,  to  tbe  time  of  hb  death,  in  1648,  ooUeoted  by  a  daUy  attend- 
ant upon  hb  saored  Uajeaty  doringall  that  time,'  foUo;  'Aote  of 
Knlghtoof  tbe  Qarter  in  the  OivU  Wars;'  'Aooeontof  theOaMan- 
tioD  of  St.  George's  Di^  at  Windsw  in  1674.*  Wo  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  oxistenoe  of  any  of  these  aU^;ed  wtnks.  The  sub- 
stanoe  of  tbe  '  Iter  Garolioum,'  however,  appean  to  be  contained  in 
the  'HistMbal  Dtaconrees,*  the  first  of  which  b  entitled  '  Tbe  History, 
Progress,  and  Suooeas  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  from  SO  March 
to  28  November  1644,  writtM  hb  Hiyes^s  spedal  onnmand,  end 
oorreoted  almost  in  every  page  with  hb  own  hand:*  and  the  aeo(M»d, 
'  Memoriab  of  hb  Majes^e  unfortunate  anooeaa  In  the  year  ftdlowing.' 
The  seventh  diseonise  b  entitied  'Obaervatbos  on  L'Estnnge's 
Annab  of  Cltarlea  L ; '  and  the  eighth  b  a  Bevbw  of  the  entire  reign 
of  that  king.  Tbe  third  b  a  '  Journal  of  the  Expedititm  of  Charles 
IL  to  Bcotbnd  in  1650-51.'  The  fourth  diseonne  b  entitled '  The  Ufe 
and  Actions  of  Thooaas  Howard,  Bari  of  Arundel  and  Bortey.'  The 
fifth  profbssBs  to  be  a  ftill  answer  to  William  IMfa  'UoBaro^y  or  No 
Uonaroby ; '  and  the  aisth  oonnats  of  '  Obaervations  *  upon  the  inoon- 
venbuoea  of  the  frequent  promotkus  to  titles  of  hrauKtr  alnoe  the 
aooesdon  of  James  h 

WALKER,  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  harob  de(bid«-  of  Lon- 
donderry, was  bom  of  English  parenb  in  the  eounty  of  l^rone  in 
Ireland,  and,  after  being  ednoatod  in  the  University  of  Glsagow,  took 
orden  in  tiieestobUriied  Ohnreh,  and  boeamo  reottv  of  Donou^uiore. 
When  King  James  landed  in  Irebnd  ^ter  the  revolution,  Walker 
raised  a  regimentat  hb  own  expense  to  oppose  hhn.  On  the  appioaeh 
of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  at  Long  Caoseway,  bat  after  a  resolute  dafonoe  was 
obliged  to  retire  Into  the  town,  wbidi  he  found  Landie,  the  goramer, 
preparing  in  all  hasto  to  leave.   Destitoto  **  th|  plaoe  mm_Jot  all 
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RWOMdsd  Lotdia  in  tiw  aoatmaad  of  ttia  guriioD,  cMacndBed  to 
hdd  oat  m  long  m  poMlble,  in  the  hope  thst  King  milUm  wouM, 
Month«7W«Nexhftiiitad,lMKbl«t0torowin8oppUMbjnA.'  This 
WM  aboofe  iba  middle  of  April  1089.  Tlw  besieged  wen  soon  reduced 
to  the  moat  terrible  extiemitiae.  Baker  died  on  the  SOUi  of  June, 
and  than  the  eole  oommend  derolved  on  Walker,  who  however  ahowed 
Umself  quite  equal  to  the  omargenmr,  directing  and  aiaiitang  in  tnsrj 
operatioo,  pxaaerring  the  abrieteat  diedpline  onder  the  moat  diffioalt 
oircumrtance^  and  Ending  himielf  between  Uie  moat  oimoaite  dutiee, 
—now  heeding  a  sailing  i«rty,  now  reriTing  the  hearta  of  aoldiera  and 
oitiMOB  by  a  ronaing  aennon  in  the  oathediaL  The  end  was,  that  Uie 
aleKo  was  at  lait  ndaed,  on  the  30th  of  July,  HajovOeaeral  Kirk 
uuiog  ilia  way  with  Uine  shipe  over  a  Iwom  wlikh  Jamea  had  thrown 
aetoaathe  liTer:  Walker  aoon  after  oaow  over  to  Bngland,  and  lutviog 
pabliabed  a  narrative  of  tiie  soenaa  in  whidt  he  bad  bean  engaged, 
nnder  the  title  of  '  A  True  Acooont  of  the  Siege  of  Loudondmy,'  in 
a  quarto  pamphlet,  he  moeired  in  N oTember  ^  thanks  of  the  Hooae 
uf  Oommona  for  hia  hereto  exertiona.  His  aooount  proToked  aoms 
eontrorerty  :  he  deluded  himself  agViat  aome  ot  his  aauilaots  in  a 
viodioation  published  the  eame  year;  this  was  followed  by  an  sntmy- 
tnons  'Apology  for  the  FUlurea  charged  oo  the  Ber.  O.  Walker's 
printed  Aeoonnt,'  alao  4to,  1689;  and  that  by  a  *  NairatlTe  of  the 
Sieger*  fto^  by  the  Bev,  John  Ifackanri^  4to,  IQiO,  pntfeMnK  to 
Toetify  Walkers  mistakeib  whioh  was  anawered  the  aame  year  igr  a 
friend  of  Walker,  in  anotiter  quarto  puapblet,  entitled  *  Ur.  John 
Kaekende'a  Narrative  a  Ealae  Libel.'  Meanwhile  Walker,  Iiaving  been 
created  IXIX.  by  the  Univmi^  of  Oxford,  had  been  nominated  by  King 
Williain  to  tlw  biahoprio  oi  Deny;  but  having  resolved  to  serve 
another  oampaign  before  entering  upon  his  epucopel  duties,  ho  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Bcmw,  on  the  1st  of  July  1900. 

There  is  in  the  British  Uuaeum  a  pamphlet  of  ten  page^  entitled 
*  '  The  Bubetanoe  of  a  Diaeoars^  being  an  Bnoouragement  for  Frotea- 
tanta,  or  a  haippy  prospect  of  glorious  aaooesa,  fto.,  oeoaidonaUy  (etc) 
on  the  Ptotestants^  victoiy  over  the  French  and  Irish  Fuisbs  bdbre 
Londondewy,  In  ndsing  that  daspetmte  Sieges  By  lu.  WaUw, 
Uiniater,  Governor  of  the  City.  Loudon,  printed  by  A.  U.  In  the 
year  1689.'  This  was  probably  a  reportee'B  poblioati<Ki.  Prefixed  on 
the  title-page  is  a  rude  wood-out^  whitdi  aeema  to  be  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  portrait  of  Walker. 

WALKSB,  BETEBEND  JOHN,  k  the  aothor  of  a  work  entitled 
'An  Attanmt  towexdi  leoovering  an  Acooont  of  the  Nnmben  and 
fivfbringiel  theCk«gy  of  theC^nreh  of  En^and,  Heads  of  CoUagei, 
Fellowe,  Scholars,  fto.,  who  ware  sequHtered.  barasaed,  ft&  in  the  late 
timea  of  the  Qrand  Bebellion ;  occasioned  by  the  Ninth  Chapter  (now 
the  Seoond  Volnme)  of  Dr.  Calamj's  Abridgement  of  the  Ufe  of  Mr. 
Baxter :  together  with  an  examination  of  that  Chapter/  fiidio,  London, 
1714.  It  oonlaina  a  long  Ikt  <^  sobaaribet^  is  dediaaUd  to  "The 
ArdiUabope,  Biahtm^  and  dergy,  now  aaaembled  in  Convooatloa," 
and  ooouneiieaa  with  a  pnfiMe  ofabove  60  pagee,  in  whioh  Uie  antAier 
i^vea  a  very  detailed  aoooont  of  bis  sources  of  information  and  the 
extensive  reeearohee  he  bad  made  both  in  printed  books  and  in  public 
and  private  repoaltories.  The  body  of  the  work  ocnsists  of  two  parts, 
the  fiiat  in  204  ppw,  the  aeoond  in  486. 

On  bis  title>p«ge  the  anthor  desi^tos  himself  '1LA«  Rector  of  St 
Muy'sthallOEe  inExatar.and  somellme FUlow  of  BnlwColWe, 
in  Oxfbid.'  In  Watfs  'Brbliotbeea'he  Is  eslled  '  Vioar  of  Ledbary, 
Herefordshire; '  and  tiiere  are  attributed  to  him,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  two  sing^  Sermons,  both  puUished  in  1710,  and 
'Conseisnee  Displayed,  io  several  Duooureea  on  AcU  xxiv.  16,'8vo, 
1729.  But  whether  different  writers  be  not  ocmfounded  in  this  notioe 
may  be  doubted.  In  Oortcn's  'Biographical  Cietioaaiy*  Walker  is 
Mated  to  have  been  a  natirc  td  Devonahin,  to  have  been,  after  the 
poblioation  «f  Us  muk  m  the  Soffnings  of  the  CWgy,  oomplimented 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  honorary  degree  <tf  D.D.,  and  to 
have  died  at  Slxeter  in  1780.  Tbla  infomwboin  prof  eases  to  be  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  'Blogmphia  Britannica; '  but  thrae  ia  no 
aooount  of  Walker  either  in  that  work  or  ia  any  of  the  other  coUeo- 
tioDB  of  English  biogn^y  whioh  we  have  had  an  (^ppoztnni^  of 
oonanHing. 

Walkers '  Aeeoont  of  the  SoffiBilnga  of  the  dergy '  has  been  aevaraly 
attacked  for  its  mtastatementa  and  exaggerations  by  Puritan  and  die- 
■enting  writera.  It  waa  replied  to  aoon  after  ita  first  ^ipearanoe 
by  I>r.  Calamy,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  The  Chureh  and  Dissenters  oom- 
as  to  Peraecntion;'  and  also  the  Ber.  John  Withen,  a 
ting  minieter  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  astertions  are  dinirted 
by  Neal,  in  various  pasaagei  of  hia  'History  of  the  ForltaM;  and 
there  is  a  gasieral  notiM  of  the  bo(A;  In  the  pnAee  to  the  third  vdome 
of  that  wori^  published  in  178S,  hi  which  it  is  denounced  as  written 
"  with  notorious  parti^i:^,  and  in  langusge  not  fit  fbr  tiie  lips  of  a 
clergyman,  a  acholar,  or  a  Chiiatiin/'  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Walker  was  a  man  of  a  coarse  and  violently  prejudiced  mind,  without 
*aj  oritioal  judgmrat,  and  with  little  leandiu  or  abili^  of  any  kind : 
he  boasts  bdeed  of  his  onnanal  ignorance  of  the  Ustwy  of  the  tine 
to  which  his  work  relite  wbsn  ho  undertodi  its  oompilation,  as  rather 
•  qualification  for  the  teA;  and  vrith  all  his  parade  of  mquiry  and 
vi^>aiation,  it  is  evident  that,  partly  firam  inoompetenoy,  partly  from 
Mat^  he  has  set  down  many  Uiinn  upon  very  faumfflelsnt  authority. 
His  Bt^k  ii  Slitsnte  to  Oi*  pcjnt  of  barbarini, and  haoom^Uin 


pathetically  of  the  laborioua  oeoupati<m  he  found  writing  for  the  prean 
to  be  Yet,  after  all  deductions  that  may  justly  be  made  from  thn 
value  of  hia  book,  it  must  be  allowed  to  Iiave  preaerved  mnoh  curioan 
informatioii  that  in  all  probabili^  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
Walker  makes  the  entire  number  of  the  episcopal  olecgy  who  were 
"imprisoned,  benished,  and  aant  a  eUrri^b"  to  ham  amounted  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand. 

WALEEB,  JOHN,  waa  bom  at  Cdney-Hatoh,  in  the  parish  of  FUem- 
Bemet,  Middlesex,  18th  March  1733,  and  waa  brought  up  to  ttade,bat 
adopted  the  profesiion  of  an  actor,  wtildi  he  followed  with  no  great 
sacceas  till  1767,  when  he  quitted  the  stsge,  and  jianed  Mr.  Jamas 
U^vc  in  fttshliffhing  a  school  at  Kensmgton  Qravujpits.  This  pari- 
neiahto  lasted  enty  about  two  years,  amr  wlueh  Walksr  set  m  for 
himsw  u  a  teadm  of  eloouti(H^  and  soon  became  greatly  distingou^^ 
in  that  ciqiadty.  Not  confining  Ma  Inatruotions  to  the  metropolis  ho 
viaited  Sootland;  Ireland,  and  various  provincial  towns,  espedally 
Oxford  where  esrly  in  hjs  career  the  heads  of  houses  invited  nim  to 
give  a  oourse  of  private  lectures  in  the  University.  He  soon  also 
began  to  emj^oy  the  aid  of  the  press  in  diaaeminatjng  wbaA  he  ooo- 
lidared  to  be  oorreot  views  on  the  art  which  he  professed.  The  settte- 
meat  of  the  pronunciation  of  tiie  English  language  upoa  analogical 
Hindples,  and  according  to  the  beat  usage,  waa  certainly  attempted 
by  Wa^ar  more  systemsfcoslly  than  by  any  preceding  writer;  and  hie 
various  itoAb,  oharaoteriaed  as  th^  im  are  In  good  ssnse  and  careful 
inquiry,  aa  well  as  a  reepeo table  amount  of  infomiation,  cannot  be 
denied  to  ban  done  oontiderable  aervioe  in  that  matter.  Hia  first 
publicetioB  waa  a  proapeotus  of  hia  Pronouncing  Dictiottary,  under  the 
title  of  'A  Qeneral  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Diotionaiy  of  the  English 
Laagnag^'  which  he  printed  In  quarto  in  177SL  Tlua  was  followed  in 
1776^7  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  answering  atonoe 
the  purposes  of  riiymiog,  spelling,  and  pronounoing; '  afterwards 
repristao,  at  least  twice,  under  the  title  irf  *  A  Bhyimng  Diotionaiy 

 in  whioh  the  whole  Language  is  arranged  aooording  to  its 

Tarminations'Ao.  In  1781  appeuad  hia  'Gfementi  of  BloontioD,' 
whiek  has  gone  through  many  editioDi.  In  1788  he  puUidied  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Binte  for  ImprovemeDt  in  the  Art  of  Beading.' 
The  greater  part  of  this  tract  he  sfterwards  Incorporated  In  his  'IU» 
torical  Gianimar/  first  published  in  1786,  and  since  often  reprinted,  as 
well  aa  his  '  Academio  Speakar,*  and  two  or  three  other  limilar  oom- 
pilatioQa.  In  1767  he  ptdtliahed  a  amaU  8vo  teaot  of  70  pages,  oititled 
'TheMdw^of  8piaUi«  deUnsatad,  or  Elocatlon  tMgH  like  Mndib 
visible  «gna;'  whioh  Is  not  muoh  known.  Hk  *  <Mtieamrononn- 
omg  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Laogusga,'  the  work 
whioh  hsd  oocupied  most  of  his  attenticHi,  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation prineipaUy  rests,  first  upeared  in  1781.  It  naa  been  eminently 
successful,  having  smoe  gone  through  some  thirty  edition^  sod  having 
■nperseded  all  other  previous  wtnka  of  thosame  nature.  Sevaralitf 
the  later  editions  contain  also  bis  'Key  to  the  Qassioal  Pronunciaiiott 
of  Greek,  I«tin,  and  Scriptural  Proper  Kamee,'  which  was  first  pub- 
lished a  few  yean  after  the  Dictionary,  and  of  which  there  are  also 
many  editions  In  a  separate  form.  His  bat  publication  waa  hia  *  Out- 
lines of  Eaglidii  Qnuumar,'  whioh  appeared  in  1605.  Mr-  Walker, 
who  waa  brought  up  a  Preabytsrian,  nut  became  a  Boman  Catholio, 
and  a  very  steiot  one,  in  lik  latter  daya,  died  on  the  lat  (tf  Augoit 
1807,  and  was  bwiad  among  hk  no^nflgioniak  in  Old  Bk  Fanma 
churoh-yaid,  Lmdtm. 

WALKEB,  OBADIAH,  waa  bom  at  Worabrongh,  near  BameaUy, 
in  the  West  &ding  of  Toikshir^  probably  in  the  year  1616,  and  was 
educated  at  Univeiai^  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  hia  degree  of 
M.A.  in  July  1666^  and  waa  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August 
foUoiring.  In  April  1688,  he  took  his  master's  degMOb  and  entered 
into  boJ^  otdan.  BeWMniag  now  veiy  diatingaished  aa  a  college  tutor, 
he  temaued  at  Oxf«d  till  he  was  expeUed  utim  hk  fbllowship  by  the 
psriiamantaiy  visitors  in  Mh  1648;  on  whiidi  he  retired  to  Borne. 
On  the  Baatoration  he  was  r«nstated  in  hk  fdlowahip ;  but  he  soon 
after  paid  another  visit  to  Borne  in  the  capacity  of  travelling  tutoi; 
Betuming  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  been  elected  nuister  of 
his  oollen  but  declined  the  appointment.  He  aooipbad  it  hoimer  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bidiard  Ckytco  in  18701 

WalkM'e  toton  at  Qxfbrdhad  been  Hr.  Andenon  and  Hr.  AbnhMn 
Woodhead,  botih  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  tiwn  inclined  towarda 
popety,  which Woodheadafterwardaopenlyprof eased.  Their  inslamctlan 
and  his  vimts  to  Borne  had  probably  made  Walker  a,convert  to  the  same 
faith  long  before  hit  election  to  the  nksstership  of  Unlverutj  Collage. 
Indeed  it  U  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that  at  the  time  of  hk  ap- 
pointment  to  thk  offioe  he  was  aotuaUy  fumiiting  Woodward  in  his 
suninsiy  at  Hogsdon,  or  Hoxton,  near  X<ondon,  in  wliioh  young 
men  vrere  educated  in  the  Bomiah  religion.  It  waa  not  however  tiU 
1678  that  attention  was  drawn  to  hk  prino^lea  and  oonduot  by  the 
publioation  of  hk  Latin  tranalation  of  Sir  John  Spelmaa'a  life  of 
King  Alfired,  whldi  appeared  at  Oxford  in  a  magnifloant  folio  in  1678. 
In  uotober  of  thk  year,  in  the  fetmant  excited  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Bdmnndbuy  GodJnv,  oomdalnt  was  madeinthaBooaaof  Commona 
of  the  dangaroaB  taadencgr  ci  aome  of  the  notm  to  thk  wra^  and  alio 
of  Walken  oonnectton  vrith  the  seminary  at  Hoxton.  But  no  oca- 
sequenoee  followed;  and,  although  the  mmer  was  mentioned  again  in 
A|^  1679,  tha  nunter  of  Univenrftgr  OoUsge^Temahied  Ml  on- 
molestMl.  At  kil^  on  Ih.  •eos0^,^^^^;^30^^@kor 
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openly  dacUrod  UntMlf  a  paidst,  uid,  after  having  paid  a  yiait  to 
London,  daring  wliieh  he  is  uadentood  to  have  been  oonsaltod  by  the 
king  on  the  meararos  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  old  religioD,  he  not 
onW  hod  mass  celebrated  in  his  lodgings,  bat  converted  two  of  the  rooms 
of  his  oollege,  forming  the  lower  half  of  the  side  of  the  quadrangle 
next  the  ohapel,  into  a  Romish  chapel,  whioh  he  opened  for  pablio  use 
on  SsDday  the  ISUl  of  Aogoat  1688.  He  at  the  same  time  obtained  a 
mandate  from  the  king  to  leqneater  rereaue  of  a'  fisUowiihip 
towards  the  maintenanoe  of  his  priest,  and  ereoted  a  statue  of  James 
OTer  the  inside  of  the  college  gate ;  and  the  next  year  he  set  op  a  press 
in-  the  back  part  of  his  lodgings  in  the  ooUeg^  ander  letters-patent 
from  his  majesty,  for  the  avowed  porpose  of  printing  books  against 
the  eatabliahed  ralfgion.  Many  txaets,  prindpiJly  written  by  Wood- 
ward, issued  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  from  this  press. 

These  rash  proceeding  of  contae  made  him  a  marked  man  when 
the  Revolution  came.  -  He  left  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  Novembox  16S8 ; 
and  oo  the  1  Itb  of  December  following,  "in,  Andrew  Pulton,  a  Jesuit^ 
and  others,  put  themselves  into  a  coach  at  London,  in  the  hope  of 
making  tbeir  escape  to  Fhoue;  but  hearing  that  the  popnlace  in  Kent 
were  seizing  all  papists  that  attempted  to  leave  the  Kingdom,  the 
party  tum^  back.  They  were  however  punned,  sdxed,  ud  carried 
first  to  Feversham,  and  tbenoe  to  Londoo,  where  Walker  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  the  4th  of  February  following,  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  doctors  of  the  Univeraty  declared  him  no  longer 
master  of  Univenity  College ;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
his  place  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Edward  Ferrer,  the  senior 
fellow. 

On  the  25th  of  October  Walker  was  brought  up  by  habesji  oorpw  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  sued  for  bail ;  but  he  was  immediately  sent  for, 
with  other  prisoners  in  the  same  circumBtanoee,  to  the  Mr  of  the 
Houee  of  Commons ;  and  the  result  of  his  ezsminaUon  there,  in  which 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  altered  his  religion,  the  principles  whioh 
he  now  profesaed  boio^  he  said,  the  same  which  had  bean  taught  him 
In  his  youth  by  hfa  tutor  Ut.  Andenon,  wai  that  he  w»  remanded  to 
the  Tower  on  a  diarga  of  treasML  Bat  on  the  81st  oS  January  1800. 
being  Vfby  brought  up  to  the  court  of  Kinjf  a  Bench,  he  was  allowed  to 
Bva  Dul  and  was  set  at  liberty  i  nor  was  he  further  troubled,  although 
he  waa  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  soon  after  paased  (the  2 
Will,  ft  Mar.,  sess,  1,  o.  10).  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
retirement,  and  partly  abroad ;  but  he  died  at  London,  on  the  21at  of 
January  1893;  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Baddiffis  who  was  one  of  his  old 

SapUs,  and  bj  whom  he  had  been  tome  time  prininpallj  eapported. 
It  waa  baried,  at  RadoUflb's  expense,  in  old  8t  Fanotaa  chnruijard, 
the  common  place  of  intennant  4^  London  Roman  OathoUea  m  the 
upper  olassQS. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  man  ot  learn- 
bg  and  talen^  is  the  author  of  various  worki^  of  which  the  principal 
are^  *A  brief  Aooonnt  of  Andant  Cbnroh  Qovemment,'  Lond.,  ito, 
1668;  a  12m&  tract,  entlUed  'Of  Eduoatioiu  especially  of  Young 
Gkntlemen,'  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1878,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1683 ;  a  Latin  treatise  on  Logic,  entitled  '  Artla  Bationis,  maxima  ex 

ead  Meutem  KominsIIum,  lAhn  Tres,'  Oxford,  Sto,  187S ;  *  Some 
actions  oonoemlngUie  Art  of  Oratory,'  2Qd  edition,  Oxford,  ito, 
1682,-  '  An  HistMioal  Narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Saviour 
Jama Cbrfs^'Oxfor^lto,  1686  (the sale  ofwhiohwuprohibited  by  the 
vio»«hanoelhff  of  tha  Umversi^,  on  tiie  ground  ot  me  alleged  popish 
tendency  of  some  things  in  it};  'Some  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Qnunmar,'  Lon.  8vo,  1691 ;  and  '  The  Qreek  and  Roman  History  illna- 
trated  by  Coinsand  Medal^'  Loo,  8vo,  1692;  a  work  whioh  formerly 
had  a  high  reputation. 

WALKER,  ROBERT, «  olever  English  portndt-ptdntw  otmtemporarj 
with  Vandy(dc,  and  tha  piindpal  p^ter  empKV*d  Iqr  CnnawelL 
Walkarpaintadsevarslportraltaof  Cromwell,  and  uioM  of  most  of  his 
offioen,  militatr  and  navaL  One  Ot  these  portrtita  aS  Cromwell  is 
now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  It  waa  purobaaed  hj  the  reigning 
orand'dakfl  in  Cromwell's  lifetime  for  5WI. :  he  sent  a  person  to 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  portrait  «  the  Pro- 
tector. The  agent  had  much  diffloolty  in  procuring  odo  to  his  satis- 
hoUon;  tnifc  be  at  laat  found  this  hy  Walker,  in  ^e  poasession  of  a 
lady  who  ms  relatad  to  Cromwell,  and  who,  being  nnwilUng  to  sdl 
the  pioture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  intportnoity  of  the  agen^ 
asked  him  iriiat  iqipaarad  to  har  the  cxorUtank  sum  of  5001.  for  it  The 
amount  was  however  immediate  paid,  and  ahe  was  obliged  to  part 
ynth  her  {dotureh  A  portr^t  by  Walker  of  the  Protector  (half-length)  in 
armour,  and  hdkling  a  trunchem  in  his  hand,  is  in  the  Britiah  Museum ; 
of  thia  portttit  Mx.  J.  ToUamwdio  haa  a  dnplkate^  Another  was  in 
the  pooemlon  of  Lord  Moontftnd,  at  Horaath  in  Oaml»idgeshire,  to 
whom  it  was  given  1^  Mr.  Commissary  Greavee,  who  found  it  at  an 
Inn  in  that  oounty.  There  is  a  gold  ohun  upon  Cromwell's  neok,  to 
whioh  is  appended  a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of 
Sweden,  and  a  pearl:  it  waa  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  fai 
return  for  his  picture  1^  Cooper,  on  which  MUtoa  wrote  a  I^tin 
•pigrom.  Anotur  was  m  the  poasesaion  of  the  oirl  of  Tmu  at 
Owiiobunr;  and  another  in  Lord  Bradford's  ooUeatioi]^  with  fh« 
portrait  01  Lambert  in  tiie  same  piece. 

"  Ftom  one  (tf  R.  Symondee's  pocket-books,"  says  Walpole,  "  in 
which  ha  haa  aet  down  many  directiona  In  ps^nting  that  nad  been 
oowmuioatad  to  him  by  wiow  artiats^  ha  mentioaa  some  from 


Walker,  and  sayi  the  latter  zeoeivfld  ten  pomids  fat  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Enighl^i  wt&  to  the  knees;  that  ahe  sat  tbr^be  to  him, 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time.  That  for  two  halMengths  of  philoaopherL 
whioh  he  drew  &om  poor  old  men,  he  had  ten  pounds  each  in  1863 : 
that  he  paid  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  Venus  putting  on  her  Smook 
(by  Titian),  which  was  the  king's,  and  valued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he 
waa  told  by  Mrs.  Boardman,  who  oopied  it  a  pain  tress  of  whom  I  find 
no  other  mention;  and  that  Walker  oopied  lUian's  Aunoua  Yemub 
which  waa  purohoaed  by  the  Smnlsh  ambassador,  and  for  whl^  the 
king  had  been  ofitered  2,600t  He  adds,  Walker  vies  up  De  Crita  for 
the  beat  painter  in  London." 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  Houee :  be  died  a 
little  before  the  Eeetoration.  There  is  a  porteait  of  him  by  himself  in 
the  picture-galleiy  at  Oxford,  and  another  and  finer  at  Hampton 
Court :  there  is  also  a  traod  print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawiug,  bv 
Lombart.  Wadham  CoUegeposseeaeaaportraitof Blaka— nldto totlm 
only  portrait  of  the  great  admiral— 1^  Walker.  Walpole  spMka  of  « 
oapital  half-length  of  Qeneral  Monk  at  the  countess  of  MontrathX 
Twickenham  Park,  which  he  aappoees  to  be  by  Walker :  he  meationa 
also  by  this  pabtsr  a  fine  whole-langth,  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  Keble^ 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1650.  Buokeridge  saya  thu  Walker's  workau 
by  th^  life,  beat  speak  their  own  praisee.  Tha  portrait  of  Cromwdl 
in  tbe  Pitti  I^lace  is  painted  in  a  masterly  s^Ie  :  in  the  oatalcgae  of 
that  gallery  this  pioture  is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM.  The  life  andexploitoof  this  most 
popnUr  national  hero  of  the  Scots  have  been  principally  preserved  tn 
a  Mnndaiy  form  bj  poetry  and  tradition,  and  are  only  to  a  very 
amiU  astent  matter  of  oontemporory  record  or  illustrated  by  anthenw 
doeomaniB.  There  is  no  extant  Soottish  ehrcmielar  of  the  age  of 
Wallsoek  Fordun,  the  earliest  of  his  oountrymoi  from  whom  w« 
have  any  aooonnt  of  him,  is  his  junior  by  nearly  a  century.  Wynton, 
the  next  authority,  is  still  half  a  century  later.  His  chin  celebrator 
b  the  metrical  writer  Kind  Hony,  or  Hurry  the  Minstrel,  whose  work 
oonf eases  itself  by  its  Tery  form  to  be  qnito  as  much  a  fiction  as  a 
faiatoi7,  and  whose  era  at  at^  rate  ia  snn>coed  to  be  nearly  two  oen- 
turies  snbsequent  to  that  of  his  btgo.  Borne  fbw  fiuita  however  may 
be  got  out  of  the  English  annaliata  l^vet  and  Hemlngforct  vho  WMO 
the  contemporaries  of  Wallace. 

There  are  oontradictoiy  statements  of.  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  it 
ia  probaUs  that  he  was  bom  abOTit  1270.  His  funily  waa  one  of  some 
distinetion,  and  he  Is  said  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  ta  Elderslle  and  AQdmlbottd^  in  the  neighbour< 
hood  of  Paisley.  His  mother,  who,  aooording  to  one  aocount  waa  Sir 
Malcolm's  aeoond  wifb,  is  stated  by  the  genealogists  to  hare  been 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Raynald  or  Reginald  (o&er  aathoritiee  say 
Sir  Hn^)  Crawford,  who  held  the  office  of  aheriffof  Ayr. 

The  hiatoiT  of  Wallaoe  down  to  tbe  year  1287  is  entirely  legendair, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  tha  rhymea  of  Harry  the  Minstrel;  though 
many  of  the  liwta  whioh  Harry  relates  also  stul  live  as  poptdar  1asai< 
tions  in  the  localities  where  the  scenes  of  them  are  laid,  whether 
handed  down  in  that  w^  from  the  time  when  they  happened,  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  Utorary 
favourite  of  the  Scottish  peasantiy.   Haxry,  who,  it  may  be  observe^ 

grofeises  to  tmnslato  from  a  lAtin  account  written  by  Wallaae's 
itimato  friend  and  chaplain,  John  Blair,  makes  him  to  have  been 
carefully  educated  by  bis  uncle,  a  wealthy  chon^unan,  who  resided  at 
Donipaoe,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the 
grammarachool  of  Dundeeu  Here  his  flmt  memoratde  act  i»  seid  to 
have  been  performed,  his  alaaghter  of  the  son  of  Selby,  the  English 
governor  of  tiie  castle  of  Dundee,  in  chastisement  of  an  insult  oSared 
him  by  the  unwary  yoong  man :  Wallaoe  atrook  him  dead  with  his 
dagger  on  tlie  ipot.  TUa  mnat  have  huipened,  if  at  aH^  in  the  year 
1291,  after  Edward  I  of  Ikigland  had  obtained  pnaanaiion  of  all  the 
plaoea  of  strength  throughout  Scotland  on  his  recognition  as  Lord 
Faramoaot  by  the  vaiions  oompetlton  for  the  erown,  whioh  hod  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  infant  Uaigaret  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  ic 
September,  1290. 

This  bold  deed  oommitted  by  Wallaoe^  who  in  making  hia  esoape  is 
aassxted  to  faan  laid  several  of  yoong  Selby^  attendants  as  low  as 
thdr  master,  was  immediately  foUoirad  by  hia  ontlawiy.  He  now 
took  to  the  woods,  and  gifted  as  he  was  with  ebqusnc^  aagai^ly,  and 
other  high  mental  powers  and  acoomplisbmenta  (to  thto  the  testimony 
of  Fordun  is  as  ezprees  and  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical  biogiapherju 
not  less  than  with  strength  and  height  of  frame  and  all  other  personu 
advantages,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  he«d  of  a  band  of  attacdied  ai 
wen  as  determined  followers,  who  under  his  guldanoe  often  hsusend 
tiie  Bndish  soldiery,  both  on  their  manshaa  and  thrir  stationB» 
^nndermg  and  alaying,  as  it  might  chance,  with  equally  little  remorse 
Particular  spots  in  nearly  every  part  of  Scotland  ore  still  famous  for 
some  deed  M  Wallaoe  and  his  fellow-outiaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  his  Ufe;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Blind  MinstreL  The 
woods  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Ayr  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
chief  haunt;  and  some  of  hia  moet  remarkable  fsati  of  valour  were 
exhiUted  in  that  town,  in  the  ftoe  and  in  d^anoe  of  the  foreign 
garrison  by  whitdi  it  was  ocouided.  Both  lus  fitther  and  his  elw 
brother  are  teii  to  have  iUlen  in  rencontres  with  the  English  &irin( 
thia  intsrraL  It  waa  now  also  that  he  fell  in  loyrwith  the  orphan 
dwghter  of  Or  Bm  de  Bredfati^  thg|p^^^4|^^ 
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Ib  ndd,  flnt  seen  her  ftt  a  cborch  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  lAoariE. 
The  Scotch  writer*  affinn  Uut  thie  Utdy,  whom  he  appeen  to  han 
married,  and  who  at  any  imte  bore  him  a  danf^Mer,  a  jtn  ox  two 
after  forming  her  oonneotion  witii  Wallaoe  fldl  into  the  handi  of  hiv 
anMniw,  ana  waa  barbuondy  ezeonted  order  of  Haielrifb  tlia 
Englieh  sheriff  or  goTemor  of  liinark,  while  her  hoaband,  or  low, 
waa  doomed  to  witeeaa  the  apeotaole  frain  a  plaee  where  he  In 
concealment  Suob  private  injnriea  wen  wall  fitted  to  lalae  hb  pabUo 
lutred  b>  an  uneztiaguiahable  flame. 

How  ftr  the  Koerifia  watftie  maintained  hy  Wallaoe  and  Ui  mm> 
datea  ocnMboted  to  exshe  and  ipread  the  apirU  of  ladrtanM  to  tlw 
Bni^iah  govemmeDt,  we  have  soaroely  tiie  means  of  judging ;  but  It 
•eema  probable  that  it  aided  materially  in  prodndng  the  general  insur- 
reotion  wbioh  broke  ont  in  the  apring  of  1287.  The  aocotmti  we  bare 
of  the  oommenoement  of  tfaat  moTemeat  repreaant  Wallaoe  at  its  head, 
in  oommand  of  a  ctmaiderable  foroe,  and  in  aaaoeiation  with  aome  of 
the  moat  dlatbgotbhed  peraons  in  the  kingdom,  aooh  aa  the  Stewart  (tf 
Scotland  ud  B»  brotiber,  Wiahart,  tdahop  of  Glaagow,  Sir  WUliam 
Donglaa^  ia  Soon  after  thia  he  was  joined  by  the  yoongar  Bobert 
Bmoe  (aAerwaida  King  Robert  L),  who  bad  hitherto,  aa  well  aa  hia 
&tber,  atill  alive  (the  son  of  tbe  original  competitor  for  tbe  erown), 
profcMed  to  adhere  to  the  English  kmg. 

Tliia  however  upeara  (o  have  been  but  an  ill-oemented  oaofedenx^. 
Wlun  the  fiuoe  deapatohed  b^  Edward  to  qnall  the  revolt  presented 
itself  before  the  Soomah  army  poate^  Inina^  in  Ayxuiie^  the 
leadara  of  the  latter,  throwing  off  the  anthority  of  thwr  nominal  ehie( 
oonld  no  more  agree  what  to  do  tlian  whom  to  obey;  and  the  result 
waa  that  Bmoe,  the  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  otbere  of  tbem,  availing 
themaelvfls  of  the  diplomatic  taleuta  of  the  bishop  of  Olaagow,  oon- 
oluded  a  treaty  on  the  Bth  of  July,  by  wbioh  they  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge Edwurd  aa  their  aoverdgn  lord.  All  the  net  tuUmately  acceded 
to  this  arrangement^  exoept  only  Wallaoe  and  his  friend  &i  Andrew 
If  oimy  of  BouweU.  Tlie  treaty  of  Irvine,  which  is  printed  by  Bymer, 
]a,  we  believe,  the  firat  of  the  few  public  dooumenta  Id  wliioh  mention 
is  made  of  Wallaoe  :  to  the  inatrument  (whioh  is  in  fbwnch)  are  sub- 
joined the  words,  'Eserit  li  Sir  Willanioe;'  the  meaoiog  of  wbioh 
Ix>rd  H^as  oonceivea  to  be^  "  that  tbe  barons  bad  notified  to  Wallaoe 
that  they  had  made  terms  of  aooommodation  for  themsalvea  and  their 
nuty."  The  irords  moreover,  on  the  suppodUon  that  they  nter  to 
Wallaoe,  of  whioh  there  aeems  to  be  little  doubt,  show  tiiat  he  had 
before  this  date  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  had  probably 
been  bestowed  upon  him  (as  was  then  onatomary)  by  some  other 
knight,  one  of  bis  companions  in  ama,  since  his  elevation  from  being 
the  captdn  of  a  band  of  ontlawi  to  be  the  conuaander-itt-ofaief  of  the 
national  f oroes. 

Wallaoe  now  retired  to  the  north,  carrying  with  bim  however  a 
consideiable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  additional  numbers  rapidly 
gathered,  so  that  oe  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  recommence 
aggreaiive  operation!.  Directing  his  force  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
he  surprised  tbe  castle  of  Dunottar,  deared  Aberdeen,  For&r,  Brechin, 
and  ouier  towns  of  tbeir  English  garrisons,  and  then  laid  ai«ge  to  the 
castle  of  Dundee.  While  he  waa  engaged  in  thia  last  attempt^  news 
was  brought  that  ttie  English  army  waa  approaobiog  Stirling ;  upon 
which,  leaving  the  ai^  to  be  carried  cm  by  tiie  oitiiens  of  Dundee,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  leaolt  waa  the  oom^dete 
defeat  and  rout  of  the  BogUah  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge^  fought 
on  the  11th  of  Septambw  129T — a  battle  wbioh  once  more^  flor  the 
moment,  liberated  Seotland.  The  EnRlish  were  immediate)^  driven 
or  fled  from  every  plaoa  of  strength  in  the  eonntry,  including  Berwick 
tteell 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  snd  of  the  exbilaration  of  hia  oouutiy- 
laen,  WaUace  pursoed  the  fugitives  aoroaa  the  border ;  and  putting 
himself  at  Hit  head  of  a  numantna  foroc^  he  entered  England  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  temalnn^  till  the  lltii  of  November,  wasted  the 
country  with  fin  and  aword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  hr  smttb  as  to  the 
walls  of  Hewcastlei  It  waa  during  this  visitation  that  ths  prior  and 
convent  of  Hexham  obtained  firom  him  tbe  protection  preserved  by 
Hemingford.'  It  ia  dated  at  Hexildeabam  (Hexliam),  the  7th  of  No- 
vembrr,  and  runs  In  tbe  namea  of  "  Andreas  de  Moravia,  et  Wilbelmus 
Wallensis,  duoaa  axerottns  Sootiae^  nomine  praeolari  prinaipia  Joannii. 
Del  gratia,  Begts  Seotlae  iUnabi^  de  emsenin  commoutatli  npu 
ejusdem,"  that  is,  "Andrew  Uotaysnd  William  Wallaoe^  commanders- 
in-chief  of  tbe  army  of  Sootland,  in  Ote  name  of  Klnx  John,  and  by 
Consent  of  the  community  of  the  said  kioKdom."  The  John  here 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Sootland,  vras  Baliol,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Edvrard,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  fnt  cuatody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Wallace'a  assooiate  in  the  command  was  the  young  Andrew  Hei^, 
ion  of  his  fldtiiftd  friend  of  thafe  name  wlio  had  retired  with  Urn  frmn 
<lwaapitnlallonofIrTlne,andwliohad  ftUes  at  the  battle  of  Stilling 
Bridge.  ■ 

One  of  the  most  ourions  of  the  few  puUic  pa|>m  In  which  the  name 
of  Wallaoe  oooura,  was  a  few  years  nnee  discovered  by  Dr.  Lappen- 
burg  of  Hamburv,  in  the  arohivea  of  the  andent  Hanseatic  city  of 
Ltibeck.  It  is  a  letter,  hi  Latin,  addressed  to  the  authorities  dLilbeck 
and  Hamburg,  inf<»ming  them  that  thefr  nmohanta  shmild  now  have 
free  aeosas  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  aedng  that  the 
■aid  UncdcB,  by  the  fisTOor  of  Ood,  had  ben  reeoraoMd  In  war  from  the 
power  of  Um  I&BliA.  The  letter  li  dftted '»pnd  BaaringloiMm  [the 


troe  word,  it  has  been  suggested.  Is  {vobably  Baddingtmuon],  the  1 1  th 
of  October,  1297,  Uiat  Is,  a  few  d^a  before  the  invaaloa  of  Cujnberlaod 
and  Notthnmbsriand.  It  ii  In  the  name  of  "  Andieaa  de  Mnravia  efc 
Willdmns  WaUenrii^  duoee  exerdtos  regoi  Sootiae^  et  omnmnnitaa 
eiuedem  regm  " — like  the  Hexham  protection — ^bat  without  any  men- 
tion of  King  John ;  the  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  '  The 
Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  by  John  D.  Carri^,'  8vo^  London,  1840, 
p.  113. 

Aftv  his  triumphal  retnm  bum  hia  iucordon  into  England,  Wallace 
Msnmed  the  title  of  QnMrdlan  of  the  Kingdom  in  name  ot  King 
John,  vrhether  formdly  inverted  witii  tiiat  digni^  m  only  hailed  aa 
such  by  the  gratitude  of  his  oountiy.  In  a  charter,  printed  in  Aoder 
son's  *  Diplomats,'  oonfarring  the  conatabalary  of  Dundee  on  Alexan- 
der Skirmisobur  [Smimgeoutj  and  hia  beira,  and  dated  at  Torpbicben 
(in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  29th  of  March  1298,  he  a^lee  him- 
aelf  Willelmua  Walays  milee,  Cnitoa  Bemi  Scotaae,  <*  doctor  exar 
cituum  ^usdem,  DomloeimselaripriiM^rfsDMnini  Jobannii^  Dei  gratia 
Begis  Sootiae  iUuatri^  de  eonsraiu  OMmnnaitatis  ejosdem."  The 
grant  Is  itated  to  have  been  made  vrith  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  nobili^  ("  per  oonsensum  et  aasensum  magnatum  dioti  regni  "). 

Bat  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported  only  by 
his  own  merits  and  tbe  admiration  and  attaohment  of  his  bomblw 
fellow^unteymen,  Wallaoe^  a  new  man,  and  without  tuaUy  connection, 
would  ivobably  have  finmd  it  diffioutt  oe  Impoaiible  to  retain  bis  high 
place,  even  if  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  oontend  with  than  domeatic 
jeaJousy  and  diaaatlafaotion.  Pordnn  relatee  that  many  of  the  nobility 
were  in  the  habit  of  aaying,  "We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over 
OB."  Meanwhile  the  energetio  English  king,  who  bad  been  abroad 
wbeo  the  defeat  ot  Stirling  Bridge  lost  bim  Sootland,  bad  now  returned 
bome^  and  was  already  on  his  march  towards  the  borders,  at  the  head 
of  a  poweifiil  army.  A  body  of  EogUsh,  whioh  had  landed  in  the 
north  of  Vih,  led  oj  Ajmer  de  Valloia,  earl  of  Pembroke,  is  nid  \if 
the  Scottish  authorities  to  have  been  attaoked  and  routed  Wallaoe 
on  the  ISUi  of  June  1298,  In  the  foreat  of  Blaekironaid^  in  that 
county ;  but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  Jnly,  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Falkiik — tiie  Scots  commanded  by  Wallace  the 
English  by  their  king  in  person — tbe  former,  after  a  gallant  and  obati- 
nate  reaiatanoe^  were  at  laat  forced  to  pve  vray,  and  the  battle  ended 
in  a  univeraal  rout  aeewnpanied  with  immeoae  atsnghter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Scottiflh  nobility  to  deprive  Wallace  of  hie  office  of 
guardian  or  chief  governor  of  Uie  kingdom.  The  Scottish  aooounte 
say  that  he  voluntuOy  resigned  the  supreme  power ;  it  ia  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  Bruce,  hia  rival  Comyn,  and  iMnberton,  bishop  of  3L 
Andrew^  vrere  now  appointed  jmnt  guardiana  of  Scotland,  still  in  the 
name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  wter  this  our  accounts  of  Wallaoe 
are  slight  and  obscnre ;  but  he  appears  to  have  returned  with  a  ehoeen 
band  of  followers  to  the  practice  of  tbe  deaultttty  war&re  in  which  he 
hod  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  legendary  lustories  eootinne 
to  detail  his  deeds  of  proweea  performed  in  baraaaing  the  enemy  both 
on  their  mardiea  and  in  their  camps  and  strongboltu.  And  to  fiU  op 
tbe  st4»y  they  also  make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France — the 
first  io  1800,  the  second  In  1802.  The  next  well  aiesrtained  fact 
regarding  him  is,  that  whem  tbe  Scottish  leaders  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  Edward  at  Strathorda,  on  tbe  9tb  of  February  1304, 
Wallace  was  not  included  fai  tbe  o^dtnlation,  one  of  the  elanaei  ot 
whieh  Qvinted  in  the  ori^nal  French  in  Byleye '  Pladta  Patlamen- 
taria'),  b  to  the  effact  that  m  for  Wallace  (MMisienr  OuiUsume  do 
OaleysX  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  himself  up  to  the  Un^s  men^ 
("  qu'il  Be  metto  en  la  volunt^  et  en  la  grace  noatre  seigneur  le  Roy, 
ai  lui  semble  que  bon  sott ").  He  was  aoon  aftw  rammoned  to  appear 
before  a  parliamenl^  or  oonvention  of  Scotch  uid  English  nobili^, 
held  at  Bt  Andrews ;  and  upon  tiieir  not  presenting  themselvee,  be 
and  Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fraser  were  pronotmoed  oul^ws.  For  aome 
time  hli  retreat  remained  nndiacoversd,  ahhoogh  his  active  boetility 
still  continued  cccsaionally  to  make  itielf  folt  A  prindpal  person 
employed  in  tbe  attempts  to  captors  him  appeaia  to  have  been  Ralph 
de  Haliburton ;  but  how  he  waa  actually  taken  la  not  known.  Sir 
John  Menteith  (a  aon  of  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of  Uentdtb),  to  whose 
treaohety  hia  delivery  to  the  Bngliah  king  is  attributed  by  Bliod  Harry 
and  popular  tradition,  wpeaia  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  tiian 
fbrtwrahim  to  Enslana  after  he  vras  brou^t  aprisonerto  Dumbarton 
CasUe^  of  which  Menteith  waa  governor  under  a  eommissioD  from 
Kdward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  baa  attempted  to  refute  what  ia  said  upon 
this  matter  by  Lord  Halles,  has  taken  no  notice  of  tbe  further  viudi- 
cati(m  of  ESr  John  Hrateith  In  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  '  Memoira  of  John 
K^iar  of  Marohiston,'  4to,  Edinburgh,  1884,  pp.  fi27,  &o-  and  ia 
*Tractab  ud  HIstorioa],*  hy  J.lRiddeU,  Bwo,  Bdlnbonih, 
1885,Hi.l4«-14fc 

On  Ming  brought  to  London,  Wallace  waa  lodged  in  the  hooos  of 
William  Delect,  a  citiam,  In  Penchmoh-etreet ;  and  on  the  next  dsjf 
being  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  waa  brought  on  horseback  to 
WeaUninster,  and  in  the  ball  there, "  being  plaoed  on  the  sooth  beneh,'* 
saya  Stow,  **  crowned  with  kurel,  for  that  he  had  add  in  timea  paat 
that  he  on^k  to  bear  a  erown  ia  that  hall,**  he  vras  arraigned  aa  n 
traitor,  and  on  that  diane  found  goil^,  ai^  condemned  to  deatti. 
After  bdng  dragged  to  the  usual  plaoa  of  ^e&D|UDn><^ti)alEInia  in 
Wast  SmitfiflrUI-«»  the  talli  oa^Ms^tM^^idiDrfdKQ^ 
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gdlowi  OB  tk*  SSid  of  Angmt  1800,  aftar  iriitdi  Iw  wu  "dnvn  ud 

qowtored  "—the  mnisl  ponlahineiit  of  penooB  oonrioted  of  tnuon. 
Hii  right  WM  Ht  up  at  ITewoastle,  hia  left  at  Berwick,  hit  right 
leg  at  Perth,  hia  left  at  Aberdeen ;  hia  bead  on  Loodoa  Briti^ 
'mdlaee'e  daughter  hj  the  heiveea  ti  Lamington  married  Sir  William 
Bsilie  ot  Hopiig,  whoee  doeoendaote  thtoogh  her  inherited  the  aatate 

of  Lamfaigttw.   

WALLACE.  WILLIAK,  a  mathmmtifilMi  of  emiDenoa,  waa  bom 
on  the  28rd  of  September  17S8,  at  Dyeart,  in  FSftohire,  in  which 
town  bla  &ther,  a  manafactnrer  of  leather,  had  aettled.  He  reeeived 
the  radimente  of  eduoetion  at  a  daxne'e  eohool  in  hia  natire  torn,  and 
at  BeTen  yeara  of  age  he  waa  aent  to  aeehool  in  which,  onder  a  nuiater, 
he  aoquired  the  power  of  writing  j  but  lo  hia  &ther  he  waa  indebted 
for  inetmcUon  In  arithmatio.  In  Ua  father,  after  the  fidlnre  of 
hia  boaineaa  at  Dyeart,  ha-vtog  gone  with  hie  l^ily  to  reaide  at  Bdin- 
bugh,  he  waa  placed  with  a  bookbinder  in  that  ci^,  to  whom  aoon 
ofterwarda  he  waa  bound  aa  an  apprentioe.  Without  any  eooourage- 
ment  from  hia  maater,  the  yoath  derired  eome  adTantage  from  the 
oppcHTtunitiea  wbioh  oeeaalonMly  preaented  thanaelvee  of  peroaing 
booka  which  he  waa  employed  to  bbd;  and  having  beeidea  found 
ueana  to  porehaie  eome  mathematical  worta,  he  anooeiaded  in  making 
hfaudf  maiter  of  their  contenta.  It  la  eaid  that  balbre  be  waa 
twenty  yean  of  age  be  bad  acquired  a  knowledge  of  denwntaiy 
geometry  and  trigODomctrr,  algebra  witb  flwdMt%  eonio  aeotiona,  and 
astronomy. 

About  the  aame  time  ho  became  aeqodnted  with  a  man  who  waa 
empl(^ed  bj  Dr.  BobiBon  aa  an  aadatant  in  making  the  expMimeota 
by  wmoh  the  Bubjecta  of  hia  leotnrea  were  exempUfted ;  and  when  the 
term  of  hia  ajnwentieeehip  expired  be  aeoepted  Uu)  ofler  of  thia  peratm 
to  introduoa  nun  to  that  diitinguidied  proieaaor.  Dr.  Robieon  finding, 
after  an  examination,  that  the  young  man  bad  attained  to  oonaidaraUe 
profldMun  ia  mathematieal  acienee,  end  being  made  acquainted  with 
hb  hnmble  oondition  In  life,  kindly  penoitted  nim  to  attend  the  oouree 
of  leeturea  ou  natoral  philoeophy  which  waa  then  about  to  commauoe, 
of  which  permiaaion  he  thankfolly  availed  ^Imwif  Dr.  Robiaon  eoon 
afterwarda  propoeed  to  him  to  {^ve  leeeona  In  geometry  to  one  of  hia 
own  pnpila ;  he  aleo  introduced  him  to  Ftofeaaor  Playfiur,  who,  taking 
an  Intereat  in  hia  welfare,  oontribnted  both  by  advice  and  by  loana  of 
booka  to  facilitate  bla  proyeaa  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branchea  of  nutiiamatiaa.   In  the  hope  of  obtaioiog  more  time  for  the 

Eroaeoutloo  of  hii  atudiaa,  Wallaoa  accepted  the  aUoatton  of  warn- 
onaeman  in  a  printing-office;  and  while  engaged  in  thia  employment 
be  acquired,  inth  the  aaaiatanoe  of  a  atudent  in  the  univeraity,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  aoon  afterwarda  ha  began  the  atndy  of  tiie 
French  unguage.  He  aubeequeotly  became  a  naopman  to  one  of  the 
piindpal  bookawlers  of  Edinbnifh,  and  while  holding  thia  aitoatioa 
he  gave  leaaona  ocoadwiaUj  in  the  erenii^  la  uathemaUea. 

£b  1798  his  increaaing  love  for  adenee,  and  a  de^  to  have  greater 
Opportttnitiea  of  cultivating  it,  led  him  to  reaign  hie  emiJovment  and 
beeome  a  private  teacher  of  mathematioa ;  he  however  followed  thia 
oocnpation  about  a  year  only  (during  which  time  he  attended  Uie 
leotoree  of  Profeeaor  Playfoir  and  a  oourae  of  leeturea  on  ehemlatry), 
for  in  1794  he  was  appt^ted  aaaiatant  teaeher  of  mathematioa  in  the 
Academy  at  Perth.  Ho  maniad  aoon  iJterwarda,  and  doling  the 
TacalloDB  be  regnlarly  vUtcd  Adinburgh,  where  hu  talaota  proearad 
him  an  tntroduotiou  to  the  diatinguishftd  atuentifio  men  of  that  <aty. 
Hr.  Wallace  continued  to  folfll  the  dutieaof  hia  appointment  at  Perth 
daring  nine  yeara :  but  In  1808  be  waa  appointed  one  of  the  mathe- 
nuitkal  maatera  in  the  Boyal  Milita^  College,  whieh  had  then  reoratly 
been  formed  at  Ghieat  Uarioi^  In  BuokioghamahiTe.  The  inrtitntion 
waa  afterwarda  lemovad  to  SaDdhnnt^  m  Berkidilia;  and  at  both 
plaoaa  he  performed  the  dntiaa  of  hia  poat  greatiy  to  the  aitiifoctioii  of 
the  peraona  in  authority.  In  1818  it  waa  determined  tiiat  a  half-yearly 
course  of  lectune  on  practical  aatronomy  abonld  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  atadenta,  and  that  theae  ahould  be  combined  with 
iaatruotion  on  the  manner  of  making  oeleatial  obaervationa ;  for  tbeee 
pnrpoeaa  the  plan  of  a  aoiall  obaervatoiy  vraa  fnmlahad  to  Dr. 
BoUian,  of  Oxford ,  and  Ur.  Wallaea^  who  waa  appoinlad  to  dellTar 
tba  lefltarea,  anperintended  the  detaUa  of  ita  eoutoactlan.  Sodi 
inatrnmenta  were  provided  aa  aoffloe  for  the  object  propoeed;  and  it 
mav  be  eaid  that  the  eatabliahment  of  a  oourae  of  aatnmomy  at  the 
coluf^  haa  omitribnted  materially  to  the  efflolency  of  military  offioera 
holding  ataff  appotntmanta  abroad. 

In  1M  following  year  tiie  death  of  FloteBBor  Fli^foir  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  ^  John)  LaaUe  to  aneoeed  him  In  the  chair  of  Hataral 
Philoaoi^  at  Bdinborgh,  left  a  vaoawy  In  the  ehalr  of  Mathamatica ; 
and  Mr.  Wallaoo,  wboee  Ugbeat  ambition  bad  alw^  bean  to  obtain  a 
profeaaorahip  in  a  Scottiah  nnivendl^,  immediately  became  a  candidate 
for  the  poat  He  waa  elected,  after  a  aevere  oonteet,  by  a  mi^jority  of 
votea,  and  be  held  the  appointment  till  1888,  when,  on  aooount  of  ill 
haaltb,  he  reaigned  it.  On  thia  oooaaion  the  univerBtty  conferred  on 
him  the  faonramry  title  of  Doetw  of  I«w%  and  ha  raorived  fimn 
govMsment  a  panaion  In  ooudderatian  of  hia  attalnmento  fai  adenee^ 
aa  wall  aa  of  Ua  aervioes  in  the  MUitaty  College  and  at  the  TTidTerBity 
of  Edfaibnrgh. 

Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Edinburgh  rejected  and  regretted,  on  the 
88th  of  April  1848,  and  conaeqaently  In  the  aeventy-fifUi  year  of  hia 
age,  after  aa  illseaa  whieh  for  aevcnu  yean  bad  prevented  bin  tma 


entering  Into  aodatar.  He  bad  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Aatronth 
mioal  Sodety  from  uie  time  of  ita  formation :  he  waa  alao  a  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Sodety  of  Bdinburgb,  a  oorreaponding  member  of  the 
InaUtuaon  of  Civil  Englneera,  an  hontHwy  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Fbiloaopbieal  Society,  and  a  fow  weeki  before  hia  death  ht  waa  aleoted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Iriab  Academy. 

In  1798  be  preaented  to  the  Boyal  Sode^  of  Edinborg^  hk  flnl 
paper^  which  waa  entitled  <  Geunetrloal  Pottmus  wUh  Enmplea 
their  Applieationa  to  the  Boluti«i  of  Problema;'  it  cod  taint  eome  new 
poriamatic  propodtiona,  invcBtigated  according  to  the  method  of  tiie 
andest  geometers,  and  afforda  proof  of  conuderable  invauuve  power. 
About  ue  aame  time  be  contributed  the  artide  '  Forvua '  to  the  third 
edition  <tf  the 'EnoydopaedlaBritanniea.'  In  1802  be  preaented  to  the 
Boyal  Sodefy  of  Edinbnrvh  a  paper  containing  a  new  metbod  of 
expraaaing  the  oo-effidente  In  the  development  of  the  formnla  which 
repreeenta  the  mutual  perturbation  two  plaoeta ;  and,  in  an  appen- 
dix, ha  gave  a  qoiokly  otmverguig  aariea  the  rectification  of  aa 
eUipaai  In  one  point  the  an^eot  of  tbe  paper  had  been  previoualy 
inveatigated  hj  Le  Gendre,  bat  tbe  woilta  of  that  great  mathematidaa 
ware  then  UtUe  known  in  thia  oounbry,  and  apparently  Ifr.  Wallace 
had  not  aeen  them.  Six  yeara  afterwarda  he  preiented  to  the  aame 
aodety  a  third  paper,  entitled  *  New  Seriea  for  tbe  Quadrature  of  tba 
Conic  Seotiona,  and  the  Computation  of  Logarithmi,'  which  cootaina 
eome  remarkable  formnla  for  the  reetifiewtion  of  circular  area  and  the 
aeotora  of  equilateral  hybobolaa,  and  for  oomputing  logaritbma^  la 
1828  he  preaented  apaper  on  the  'Inveetigatioa  of  Iwmtuie  for  finding 
the  Logarithma  of  Trigonometrical  Quaatitiea  from  oia  anotiier;'  and 
in  1881  one  entitled  '  Aooount  of  the  Inventim  of  tba  nutogi^b, 
and  a  deecripUon  of  tba  Bldograpb,'  tiie  Utter  baioK  an  laatrnment 
which  he  had  invented  In  1821.  Id  1839  he  gave  a  paper  on  tbe 
'Analogoua  Propertiea  of  Elliptic  and  Hyperbouc  Seotora;'  and  hia 
laat  contribution  to  the  aodeW  waa  one  entitled '  Solution  of  a  Ftan<y 
tiMial  Ewiation,  with  ita  Appliaation  to  the  Parallelogram  of  Fcroa^ 
and  tba  Curve  of  Eqaillbrawm  :'  thie  paper,  whieh  was  puUiahed  in 
vol.  xlr.  of  the  'Tranaactiona,'  oontaina  a  table  to  ten  dedmdlplaoea 
of  the  valoea  of  tbe  ordinates  and  area  of  a  catenary,  Mr,  Wallace 
contributed  to  tbe  '  Tranaaotiona  of  the  Royal  Aatronomioal  Sodety  * 
a  paper  entitled  'Two  Elementary  Solutiima  of  Kepler's  Problem  by 
the  Angular  Oaloulac'  which  ia  publiahed  in  the  volume  for  1886; 
and  in  tta  dxth  vohune  of  the  'Traaaactlona  of  the  Cambridge  Pfaito. 
aopbleal  Sodaty '  than  fa  a  paper  by  him  ttllder  the  title  of  *  Qao> 
metrical  Theorema  and  Formula^  partioolarl^  applicable  to  some 
Oeodetical  Problema.'  In  1888,  while  aufferuig  from  aicknesa,  ha 
compoaed  a  vrork  on  the  aame  aubject^  which  he  dedicated  to  hia  friend 
Colonel  G<Jbv. 

In  hia  early  Ufo  Mr.  Wallace  vraa  a  contributor  to  Leybonrae'a 
*MatbamatioMBepcaltory*and'TheQeatlemaa*a  Uathemattcat  Com- 
panion;' be  alao  wroto  tbe  prindpal  mathamatiflal  arttelea  for  the 
'Edinburgh  Bnenrdopodii^'  and  Sat  the  fourth  odltim  ot  the  *Ency< 
dopndia  Britan  nice.' 

WALLBNSTBIK.  Albbsqbt  Wkniil  EuBiBiua,  duei  or  Hkok- 
LmfBUBO,  Fbiedlahd,  and  Saq^,  oonur  or  Wai.D8T1iit,  commonly 
called  Wuxnnmir,  waa  tiia  third  aoa  of  Wilhelm,  baron  von 
Waldatadn,aadMarnzatamlnl^  banmaaa  Smbxiea.  He  waa  bom 
in  bli  fUbci'a  oaaUe  of  Harmanie^  la  Bohemia,  an  tbe  16th  of 
September  1568.  The  ikmHy  of  Waldatda,  aa  the  name  Indlcatea,  ia 
of  German  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  tbe  high  nobility  (Harrenatand) 
of  Bohemia  from  (he  18tb  cuitoiy.  In  1290  a  knight  or  lord  named 
Waldatdn  appeared  at  the  court  of  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accom- 
panied by  hia  fourand-twenty  aona,  who,  down  to  the  yonogea^  btm 
ooata  of  arma  and  tba  annonr  of  kiaightB. 

Prom  his  earlieet  youth  Albreobt  von  Waldatdn  abowed  a  aplrit  of 
independence  and  banghtineaa  which  atim  exposed  blm  to  tba 
reproachea  of  hia  parenta.  He  waa  only  aeven  when,  being  chaatiwd 
by  hia  motiier  for  a  boyish  fonlt,  he  erlad  out  indignantiy,  "  Why,  am 
I  not  a  prinoe  1  nobody  ahould  venture  to  fiog  me ; "  and  hia  unole 
having  onoe  nmroadied  him  with  being  aa  proud  aa  a  prinoe^  be  cooUy 
anawered,  "Waa  nicht  1b1  kann  noeh  warden"  (What  ia  not  m»ba 
).  Hia  ddlgfal  waa  to  be  In  the  company  ot  tiia  milltaty  frleoda  of 
&tber.  He  loat  hia  mother  in  1698.  and  hk  fother  in  169S,  and, 
altboiigh  he  waa  a  younger  aon,  he  inherited  ooaaiderable  eatatea. 
Tbe  tamiljr  of  Waldatain  belonged  to  the  eetabllahed  Proteatant  ohnrch 
of  Bohemia  (tbe  Utraqniata) ;  but  thia  dreumatanoe  did  not  prevent 
Albreoht'a  uncle  and  guaxdiaa,  Albrecht  Slawata,  bnd  ctf  (Alum,  a 
Bomaa  CathoUo^  Item  vattimtlda  ward  under  the  Janlta  at  Olmfil^ 
wbara ha  waa  to  raeamUa  ecnuatkn.  Tba  Joanlta  aoon  aooaaadad in 
oonvartlng  young  Albredit,  an  event  wbidk  has  been  adorned  with 
much  fabuu  After  having  finished  hia  education  he  aet  out  for  Italy, 
aooompaniod  by  Peter  Vwdungua,  the  friend  of  Kepler,  a  good  mathe. 
matidan  and  a  famoua  aatrol<^r.  He  continued  hi»  atudlea  at  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  where  ArgoU,  the  artronomer,  taught  bim  the  prlndplee 
oftheCMbbala.  Beddea  tbe  Chhhah  and  Mtwlogy,  Albiaehl  aoqufcad 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiia  anatoot  and  almoafc  all  Boropean  Iw- 
gnagea;  of  the  Boman,  the  canon,  and  the  German  law;  and  of 
maUtematioa  and  other  adenoei  connected  with  thA  military  art^ 
whidk  waa  tXmy  tike  ehief  oMeei  of  hie  studiaa.  Before  he  vrent  to 
Italy  be  at^ed  amne  time  in  the  Vniverdty  of  Altdo^  where  be  aig- 
aaUaad  Umaelf  1^  many  extnvaganGei^  if  va  may  trust  ^  itoriaa 
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-with  wUdh  oredoloua  ooatemporvias  or  Uter  geoerationi  Ikare 
(UsGgored  tba  mamory  of  the  moat  loftygenins  of  hia  time.  •AjtroU 
told  ttipi  tlut  he  would  be  a  gnat  maa.  Wallenatein  believed  it  He 
alwija  believed  In  ■atrolosr,  and  in  Uter  yean  the  estrolc^  Sen!  was 
one  of  hia  ptinoval  eonndflon. 

Anzioiu  to  sigualiae  himself  by  military  deeds,  Waldstein  left  Italy 
and  mat  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial  armifls  were  ftghttng  againat 
the  Turks.  Jii  ib%  liege  of  Oran  be  was  ami^ngrt  the  foremoat 
Btormei%  and  his  oommaador  in -chief,  Oeneral  Baata,  appointed  him 
detain  on  the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortreu.  After  uia  peaoe  of 
SitmkoiQ^  in  100^  Waldstein  rrtnmed  to  Bohemia,  and  married  an 
■gad  but  wealthy  wUow,  Looretie  Nikanin,  baronaea  of  Landeok,  who 
died  in  1611,  and  left  him  fourteen  large  eatates  in  Moravi&.  During 
bis  mwcriage,  and  till  1617  Waldstein  deToted  himself  ezdouTely  to 
the  management  of  his  eatates ;  he  proved  an  exoaUent  fanner ;  he 
iaoreased  his  wealth  by  eoonomy ;  and  he  deposited  large  sums  in  the 
banking-honsea  of  the  Fi^gpr  wd  Wdser,  at  AugHburg,  who  were 
tbenthetioheatmerchantBinEvopa;.  In  1617  he  raised  a  body  of 
200  dngoeu^  with  wbioh  he  lumted  tiie  Anhdoke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  doke  (rf  Styria,  who  was  at  war  wiUi  the  Venetians ;  ha  saved 
the  fortnas  of  Qradisca,  whloh  was  hard  prewed  by  the  Venetiims ; 
and  b;  paying  his  soldien  well,  and  keeping  open  taUe^  he  beeame  the 
idol  of  the  Styiinn  army.  In  »  short  time  ne  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  after  the  ounp&ign  was  finished,  towards 
the  and  of  1617,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
Emperor  Ue^th'^^  made  him  his  ohamborlain  and  colonel  in  his  armiea, 
and  soon  afterwards  oreated  him  ooont  Immediately  afterwards  he 
married  Isidxilla  Cathnioe,  the  daughter  of  Count  Harraoh,  who  was 
the  iavoatite  of  the  emperor,  who  on  this  oowtton  oonfened  npon 
Waldst^  the  digni^  m  a  connt  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
states  1^  Hontvia  appointed  him  oommaoder  of  the  Moravian  militia ; 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Bohemians  and  the 
empenr,  the  BoliemlanB  o£fared  him  an  independent  command  in 
their  armies.  The  Protestant  memben  of  the  fimiily  of  Waldstein 
wen  partly  among  the  anti-impezial  or  Bohemian  party ;  bat  Albrechl^ 
less  from  religious  than  from  politiflal  motives,  refused  to  make  oom- 
mon  caase  with  the  BohamfHiiy  ia  OMMsqaanoe  of  which  the  Koiavisn 
states  deprived  him  of  his  oommand  of  the  militia,  and  otmfiscated  his 
estates.  Waldstein  saved  the  military  chest  of  Uomvia,  a  oonsideraUe 
sum,  which  he  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  toustees  of  the  emperor,  who, 
to  nward  bin  for  lUs  services,  a4f>ointed  him  qnartermaster'general  of 
the  imperial  atmy,  which,  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  Maximilian, 
duke  ot  Bavaria,  ww  to  take  the  field  againaC  Frederic  Y.,  ooant 
palatinsk  who  had  bMi  bhossn  Uog  hj  the  ftAT*™  The  oooati 
Uansfeld  and  Thorn  having  advanced  as  &r  as  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Vtenns,  and  attacked  the  imperial  general  Bouoqaol,  near  Teyn  (10th 
of  June  1619),  Waldstein  hastened  to  tba  usistanoe  of  Bonoquoi, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  thus  snved  tiie  emperor  from  being  maoe  a 
captive  in  his  own  catatal.  In  the  battle  on  the  Weiase  Bug,  near 
Prague  (8th  of  November  1620),  the  oavalrr  trf  Waldstein  ai^alised 
themselves  1^  their  impetuous  ahargc%  but  Waldsfciin  «u  not  presnt 
at  the  battle,  bsing  obliged  by  his  coBuniasim  as  qnartennaster-genenl 
to  prooun  the  neoeasacy  supplies  for  the  imperial  army.  It  seems 
tturi^  the  rascnirees  of  the  emperor  being  exbaasted,  Waldstein  gave 
large  sums  for  the  upport  of  his  master,  f<w  which  howevw  he  got 
an  ample  indemnification.  After  the  overthrow  of  King  Frederic  of 
B(diemi%  the  estates  itf  his adhennts  wen  oonSseated^sM  the  greater 
part  ware  citlwr  «^  hf  the  emperor  Ferdfawnd  It,  w  g^ven  as 
mnrds  to  bis  fUthfdl  ssrvants;  on  nsny  oco»u6ns  also  Fsrdioand 
used  to  oomUne  generon^  and  interest  by  selling  them  at  a  low 
prioe.  The  nwara  of  Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  Friedland, 
worth  about  600,000  ^den,  tttr  which  he  pud  150,000  golden;  and 
he  bought  mote  than  sixty  other  lordahipa  and  eatates,  the  value  ot 
which  was  estinated,  at  *  ven  low  ntsk  nt  7,280,228  gnldeiL  of  which 
however  Wsldsteln  only  paid  n  pert,  hu  ■wrifioes  ma  sarvuss  being 
tsken  Into  noeeunt.  JSm  the  vahu  of  moMj  was  then  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property  acquired  by 
Waldstein  in  consequeoee  of  the  Bohemian  war  wee  at  least  2^000,000 
gulden  (8,000,000^)  sooording  to  the  present  value  of  money,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  value  of  hu  personal  estate. 

Waldstaitt  was  neither  mtoxicated  by  his  triumph  nor  by  his  weslth. 
Li  1621  he  took  ft*  fleld  sgunat  Bstlen  Qabor,  tba  prhwe  of  Transyt 
MaK  irtio  stood  on  the  fhmtleiB  of  Qermaay,  and  was  gomg  to  effect 
«  jnnotioD  with  John  Oeoige,  m&ikneve  in  BrandeobiirgJiigemdorl^ 
who  was  enonmped  near  Jagemdo^  in  the  sontlteast  comer  of  the 
that  provinee  m  Slesbk  Waldstein  socoessively  defeated  botii  his 
adversaries,  prevented  their  junoUon,  and  forced  Betlen  Qabor  to  aue 
fw  peaces  which  waa  granted  on  oondition  that  he  should  give  up  his 
elaint  to  Om  erown  of  Rnngsiy,  irtiich  he  did.  Dnilng  the  two 
•nsofaig  yesa  Valdstaln  was  prin^peUy  ooonided  with  the  nunsge- 
ment  of  his  estates.  Bat  Betlen  Ctabor  having  ag»io  taken  np  arms 
against  the  empertv,  Waldstsln  histened  to  Hnogaryt  and  arrived 
ji»t  in  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under  the  Ibrquis  of  CarmSa, 
who  was  besieged  in  his  camp  at  Qding,  on  the  frontien  of  Moravia, 
by  Uie  prince  «E  Tren^lvania,  Count  Thnm,  and  John  George  <^ 
Bfeandenburg-Jiicandorfi  As  »  rewiid  fiir  Ui  vlotoiy,  the  emperor, 
towards  the  dose  of  lOSS,  oaofsrred  upon  him  the  title  of  prince,  and 
la  the  fdlowing  yew,  1624,  erentsd  hfan  dnke  of  ModlaBd  mi  prince 


of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  act  which  caused  much  jesloosy 
I  among  the  other  princes  of  the  empire.  In  1627  Wallenst^n  bought 
the  sequestrated  duchy  of  Saohan  in  Silesia  for  150,800  gulden,  wmch 
was  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  valoe ;  and  althondi  he  had 
acquired  it  as  a  free  estate,  he  pr^erred  to  take  it  as  a  fief  from  die 
emperor,  who  invsated  him  with  it  in  1628. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  tho  Unitm  of  Lower  Saxony,  headed  by 
Chriatian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  pat  the  emperor  into  great  embar- 
rassment. His  army  was  partly  disbanded,  and  with  hie  remaining 
troops  he  was  unable  to  open  the  campaign,  notirithstandingthe  assist- 
ance of  the  anqy  of  the  Xiigue,  commanded  by  Tilly:  us  finances 
wen  exhausted.  Waldstein  offered  to  nUse  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
He  proposed  to  raise  this  force  with  his  own  funds,  but  he  said,  whan 
once  in  the  field,  the  army  would  snbeist  and  be  pud  by  ransacking 
those  hostile  provinces  through  which  he  should  lead  them.  After  long 
hesitation  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  at  the  head  of  28,000  men  with  whom  he  marched 
towards  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  renown  of  bis  military  skill,  his  wetlUi, 
and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards  the  soldiert,  was  so  pvat,  that 
men  flocked  to  his  camp  from  all  parts  of  Earop4  Germans,  Fnnch* 
men,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Walloons,  Croatee,  Poles,  Hungaiiana,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements,  but  the 
inn  hand  ttf  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a  well-united  mass. 
Hia  co<^eratbn  with  Tilly,  his  victories  over  Msnifftld,  his  parallel 
march  with  this  general  towards  Monvia,  when  w^n^^if^  Betlen 
Gabor  {vojeoted  to  join  their  armies,  and  the  gbrious  result  of  this 
oampai^  for  the  imperialists,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  '  Thirtr 
Veara'  War.'  The  campaign  was  begun  and  finiahed  in  1626.  Widd- 
stein  lost  20,000  men  by  disease  and  fiitigue^  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1627  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His  second  campaign 
from  SileaU  to  Denmark,  and  hia  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower 
Elbe,  likewise  belong  to  the  general  history  of  tile  war.  We  shall 
only  allude  to  the  rapidly  of  ms  marches  and  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  advances.  On  the  lat  of  August  1627,  he  was  at  Troppao,  whi«Ji 
he  left  for  Sagan,  when  he  stayed  tUl  the  1 9th  for  the  porpose  of 
making  the  necessary  pnparaticmB  for  the  memorable  eampaifpi  whidt 
he  waa  going  to  undertake:  His  army  was  incombered  by  a  heavy 
ordnance  carried  <m  olumay  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
1^  a  host  of  servants  end  grooms  <d  every  deanipticm.  and  he  had  to 
crosa  a  broad  sandy  tract  when  proTislons  wen  soaic^  and  when  the 
roads  wen  in  their  natural  states  The  towns  wen  occupied  bjr  Danish 
garrisons,  Tet  once  pat  in  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this 
heavy  body  advanoed  with  irresiatiUe  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  Anguat 
WsldatehiwaaatCottbusj  on  the  27th  at  Havelberg;  and  on  ttie  80th 
he  took  Domiti  in  MeoUenbugi  after  having  performed  a  maroh  of 
260  miles  in  eight  days,  through  a  miserable  oonntry — a  march  which 
it  would  be  dimoult  to  perform  for  a  modem  army  unincumbered  by 
heavy  ordnance  and  moving  on  exoellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, his  lieutenant,  Count  Schliok,  defeated  the  Danes  near  Aalborg 
in  Jiitland,  and  Eling  Christian  saved  tiie  remnant  of  his  army  by 
flybg  to  his  ships  and  moaping  to  the  Danish  iaiaads.  Waldstein 
hsstened  to  the  Bel%  and  it  la  said  that,  bung  unable  to  oross  this 
ehannel  for  want  of  ships,  in  «  fit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be 
bombarded  with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finiahed  by  the  peaoe  of  Liibeok  (12tb  of  Hay 
1629).  Waldstein'a  reward  wen  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  emperor  on  the  16th  of  June  1629,  after 
the  Dukes  Ado^hos  n«detiok  and  John  Albreoht  had  ben  dlapos- 
ssased  at  then^  for  faloiiy,  by  an  imperial  degpne  in  1628,  Waldrtein 
choose  Wiamsr,  the  best  port  for  s  navy  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  for  his  residence^  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  tiie  tiUe  of 
Admiial  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Oceanic  Sea  (the  Qennan  Sea),  for 
which  ignorant  historians  have  charged  him  with  childish  vani^.  His 
plan  was  to  form  »  navy  witii  the  asdstanoe      the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  to  prevoot  Oustavos  Adt^tns,  the  kingof  Sweden,  from  chooring 
Germany  for  the  theatre     fab  ambition.   From  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  war  Waldstein  had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  kin^ 
"  Ktty"  wrote  be  to  his  lieutenant  Andm,  "der  Hsrr  hab  fleissig  An^ 
sioht  anf  den  Sdiweden,  dean  er  ist  ein  g^hrlicher  Qnst "  ("  I  beg  yon,  • 
sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow  *).   "  Dam  i 
Qiutav  Adolph  soil  man  ketnen  Glauben  schenken,  dsnn  manniglich  1 
ssgt  deal  er  dis  Lente  gem  bai  der  Kase  herumfillirt''  M'Tou  most  I 
not  tmst  Gnstavos  Adolphus,  fin-  every  man  says  that  he  Ukes  to  lead  " 
the  people  by  the  nose").  "Den  Schweden  will  ioh  gem  sum  EVeunde 
haben,  aher  oass  er  nleht  m  maehtig  ist,  dann  amor  st  dominium  noa  ' 
paUtur  soeium "  ("  I  should  wish  to  have  the  Swede  for  my  friend,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  too  strong  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree  "). 
At  a  moment  wheai  his  funds  wen  much  exhausted,  be  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  nlsBd  immodists^,  iriuoh  he  Intended  to  give  as  areward 
to  a  **  oertsln  merohant  who  wss  to  do  something  in  Sweden."  It  has 
been  intended  that  Waldstein  bad  formed  the  nlan  of  murdering  > 
Gostavus  Adolphu%  but  then  sn  no  grounds  for  this  secnsation,  and  ' 
it  swean  that  the  merchant  hod  proposed  to  bum  tiie  Swediah  fieet  'f, 
in  Earlakrona.   The  plan  waa  not  put  into  execution.   During  the  . 
dege  of  Sttalsnnd,  Waldstein  cried  out  tliat  he  would  have  the  town  Ij 
if  it  wan  futsned  to  the  skj  with  Iron  chains;  but  he  was  eunpelled  I 
to  abandon  Uie  riqie.  1 
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want  toMnSw  ohaoecd  thdr  wJnmiilw  and  inMgam  into 
•pea  aoonntiOBik  Tha  Dnka  of  Bavaria,  Haiiinilian,  waa  mlditflln'i 
daoland  enemj.  Bj  the  extoiordlnary  aacoMa  ctf  tiie  imperial  armi^ 
the  power  and  influenoe  of  liie  Ligne,  of  which  UaximiBan  waa  the 
head,  had  become  aeoondary.  TH^  hated  Walditein  aa  hii  greatest 
liTaL  The  pride  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  waa  hurt  hy  tha  eleva- 
tton  of  a  general  who,  though  a  l<wd  in  Bohemia,  waa  cmly  a  nobleman 
of  lower  nuk  with  renwot  to  tibe  aoUBfej  of  the  amidnk  and  yet  had 
ben  rabed  to  the  dignity  of  doka  of  ffodlenhaiKi  and  Cbey  le- 
proaohed  him  wiUi  dispoaeesiiog  the  fimner  dokaa  of  MeoUenborg  of 
their  eatatee,  an  act  of  Injtutioe  however  fat  which  the  emperor  was 
perhapa  more  Uameable  than  Waldatein.  The  despotic  character  of 
Walditein.  the  baughtineas  with  whleh  he  treated  both  friends  and 
KtamieB.  oia  rapaoi^  in  de  proTinoes  eitiur  conquered  or  merdy 
ooetqued  hj  him,  and  the  greeoineaa  of  bia  (rfBoera  and  loldien,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
rapacity  of  his  Itontenanti^  and  he  severely  punished  sereral  Italian 
and  Spanish  officer^  who  in  rsrenge  called  him  'il  tlranno'  (the 
tyrant).  To  this  was  added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  showed  to 
aJl  foreigners,  espedally  ItidiaDS  and  Spaniards,  who  drowded  to  the 
ooort  and  the  armyj  and  hia  hatied  of  priesta,  and  prindpaUy  the 
Jesuit^  who  were  powaiftil  at  the  Impenat  oooit.  Marimilfaa  of 
Bavaria,  airhead  of  aU  the  aamika of  Waldat^  dedared  to  the 
emperor  that  he  and  all  Germany  would  he  ruined  if  the  "dictator 
imperii"  remained  longer  at  tiie  head  oS  the  imperial  armlea.  Fer* 
dinand,  after  long  healution,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  bis  command 
In  1630,  at  the  very  moment  when  Gustavna  Adolphui  left  the  eoast 
of  Sweden  for  the  mvasion  of  Qermany. 

Waldatoin,  without  making  any  oomtddtttiL  reUred  to  Btduinii^  and 
redded  attamately  at  Prague  and  at  GMMUn.  Ha  lived  with  sach 
sjdendour  as  to  make  the  emperor  himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gostavua  Adolphus,  the  deftat  of  the  Imperial 
armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the  Swedes,  and  tiie 
death  of  Tilly,  followed.  Tike  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
tiuoe  was  on^  one  man  who  eould  save  It.  This  man  was  Waldstein. 
Whan  the  •mparor  reqaeatad  and  at  last  Implined  him  to  reaome  the 
eommand,  he  showed  ttak  ha  Mt  all  Us  Importanoh  After  having 
declined  the  proportion  several  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to  it  on  the 
following  ooaditiouB :  that  Waldstein  should  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  army,  which  ha  promised  to  raise;  and  there  should  be  no  Imperial 
authority  within  hia  camp ;  no  peace  ahould  be  ooncluded  vrithont  his 
onseot;  he^  as  duke  <a  Ueeklenboig,  being  one  of  tlu  belligerent 
pattieij  ha  ahould  hava  foil  power  to  mancsavre  and  to  take  up  Ua 

aoarten  however  and  wherever  he  shonld  find  It  oonvenlBnt;  that  ha 
iould  have  the  loveraign^  of  the  provinces  that  he  might  oonauer; 
and  that  the  emperor  uoiud  give  him  aa  reward  one  of  hia  heredltaiy 
states  (Bohemia !),  of  which  he  should  be  the  soverdgn,  though  as  a 
vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campaign  of  WaldsMn  agtinst  Gustavus  Adolphus  haa  been 
nottnad  in  the  arta<da  Oubutub  AiMifHoa.  It  wonld  reqnhre  the 
knowledge  of  a  eonaanunato  geneial  to  dedda  whether  WaUstdn  or 
Guatavus  was  the  greater  captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Wald- 
stein resumed  the  oommand,  he  directed  all  Ita  operations,  and 
Qnstavus  Adolphus  acted  under  the  impresaiona  whidi  he  reoelved 
from  tiie  plana  of  Walditein.  Waldstein's  defeaoe  of  the  linoe  near 
l^tinibeig  can  only  be  compared  with  the  defeuoe  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedna  by  the  Ddke  of  Wellington.  The  ouroh  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  towards  Bavaii^  after  his  finitiess  attempt  on  the  linea 
near  Niimbeiib  was  a  great  &alt;  and  altluxigh  the  king  soon  psr* 
odved  his  error,  and  changed  bis  by  rapidly  following  Waldstein, 
this  drcnmstanee  is  another  proof  of  what  we  have  ju&t  aaid.  It  is 
true  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of  Ltitsen  (6tii  November  1632), 
but  able  judgea  have  given  it  aa  their  opinion  tlkat  on  this  oooaaion 
Watdatein  showed  bis  soperiority  to  the  king  in  the  ohoto  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater  ability  in 
the  direction  of  his  attaoka.  But  the  snooessfU  part  of  these  attacks 
was  the  merit  of  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Ung  having 
fallen  in  the  b^;inning  of  tha  battle,  while  engaged  in  lading  his 
troops,  which  were  duorganisad  in  eoBMqiuaoe  at  itaoaa  ftnttlesa 
attacka  which  he  directed. 

As  to  the  miUtat?  conduct  of  Waldstdn  after  the  battle  of  Ltttaan, 
we  shall  only  add  that  he  puniibed  with  death  many  generally 
colon  ell,  and  Inferior  ofBoers  who  had  not  behaved  well  In  WM  battle^ 
He  soon  repaired  hia  lossee,  and  his  arms  vrera  victoilous  in  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  Bat  his  haughtiness  became  insnpportable^  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  derign  to  make  himself  a  powerfiil  member  of  the 
empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  as  already 
ezpldned.  The  Jesuits  and  findgn  gmsnls  at  the  court  of  the 
•mpercr  avuled  themaelves  of  the  inaettvi^  of  Waldstein  after  the 
battle  of  LUtaento  calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstdn 
having  refused  to  relieve  the  Dnke  of  Bavaria,  prtfeniag  a  oampdgn 
in  Siuna,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the  secret  enemies  of 
Waldstdn.  Tbqr  rapwaented  him  aa  desipiing  to  overUirow  Fer^ 
nand's  power  In  GMrmany,  and  tite  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to 
believe  the  aooosation,  as  it  transpired  that  Fraaoe  had  aflbrad  to 
Waldstdn  to  aid  hhn  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia  j  bnt  Waldr 
atahk  r^eeted  these  propodtims,  and  continued  to  draw  hii  earuaab 
didre  to  drive  all  AwifgiMEB  oat  of  Oermany,  aiwmiea  M  wdl  aa 


friends.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  withdraw  finm  iMfrrnfai  and 
Uoiavia,  and  to  turn  up  Us  winter^narten  ht  Lower  Baxooy  (I>aea» 

ber  16S8) ;  but  Waldstein  ndther  would  nor  oonld  obey  thii  onlacv 
which  he  regarded  aa  a  vioktioQ  of  tha  oonditions  on  whbh  ha  had 
resumed  the  eommsnd.  Upon  this  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  used  tits 
emperor  to  dismiai  Us  diiobedient  gmwal;  and  Walditdn,liaving 
been  informed  that  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  dsclared  that  he 
would  resign  Us  command.  Hia  fdthftil  tiantsnants  urged  him  not 
to  abandra  them,  fior  thqr  wen  all  cndifeon  «f  tha  ampem,  who  paid 
them  very  irregolarly,  and  they  were  aura  that  they  weald  never  be 
pud  at  all  if  thdr  commander  dwold  leaign.  In  order  to  prove  thefa 
tnvsriable  attaohment,  they  dgned  a  deolaratien  at  Pibea,  onthe  12th 
of  Janoary  16M,  in  which  they  promised  to  stay  with  Wsldstain  aa 
long  ss  he  would  be  their  ownmander.  This  is  tha  fcnraoa  ^^^rrAinn 
which  haa  alwi^  been  Mprassnted  h  a  plot  agdnat  tha  empaNK 
Fioodomini,  Qallas,  and  sevenl  other  ItaUan  and  Spanish  offloan 
availed  themsdves  of  the  ooeaslon  to  ndn  Waldstein,  whaaa  vraaUh 
they  ware  eager  to  divide  among  thansdves;  and  tha  empera,  believ- 
ing their  miortatomenta,  signed  an  order  by  idiieh  Waldstdn  wm 
deprived  of  Us  oommand  and  declared  a  rebd  (84th  of  JamHiy). 
Piooolominl  and  Qallaa  were  oommiadoned  to  take  Waldstein,  dead  or 
alive.  The  order  wis  kept  aeeiet,  hot  anmatliiau.  tnaqriie^  and 
Wddatdn,  in  order  to  prove  his  loyslfy,  relieved  Ua  lieutenanto  froa 
thdr  promise  to  st^  vnth  him  till  the  last  moment  (SOth  of  Febroaiyji 
On  the  following  cmj  he  suit  two  offiosi^  Colonds  Mohrwald  and 
Brenner,  to  tiie  empovr  to  deolare  in  his  name  that  ha  was  ready  to 
resign,  and  to  jasUfy  Us  condnei ;  but  Odond  Bntiar,  an  Irldmian, 
treadiaroady  Informed  Pieeob»niui  of  it,  and  the  two  offlona  wan 
sdsed  and  not  allowed  to  Me  tha  amparor,  who  was  atUl  deodvad  bv 
the  enemies  of  Waldstdn.  On  the  Wth  irf  FateoBy  the  emptior 
ordered  Waldstein's  estates  to  be  eonftnated;  and  Fallas  and  PiMoI»< 
mini  approadied  FUaen  for  the  puTpoae  of  sorpridng  Waldstein. 
In  this  extremity  Waldstdn  took  refuge  withhi  the  walls  of  Bger ; 
and  in  order  to  save  his  lif^  sent  DiAa  frana  Albreeht  of  Saxe-Laoeii' 
burg  to  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  reqassthig  him  to  reedve  Um 
with  a  small  body  of  fdthfol  offiows  andeoldiers.  Bemhard,  m  well 
as  the  Swedish  ehonodlor  Oxenetleraa,  dedined  the  propoution, 
tliinldng  that  it  waa  only  a  triok.  Daring  this  time  Waldstein 
renuuned  in  the  eaitie  of  Sger.  He  was  aooompanied  by  Ui  most 
fdthfol  offloan^  amongwfaom  vrece  Tenky,Elnsky,  Qlo,  Neunann,  and 
some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon,  Butier,  and  Leslie,  who  wwe  bribed 
Fioodomini,  and  had  promiaed  to  axeoato  the  bloody  order  of  the 


On  flie  S5th  <tf  Nmary,  Gorden,  who  waa  eommandant  of  JS^, 

Skve  a  aplendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein's  offlcers,  at  which  the 
oke  was  not  present  on  aeoonnt  of  his  ill-health.  After  dinner  an 
armed  band  ruahed  in,  and  the  flrienda  of  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their 
swords.  Waldstein  heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opeiwd 
a  window  and  adwd  a  ssntind  what  it  meank  Soddanly  Certain 
Devwou^  at  the  head  of  tUttiy  IiWunao,  radiad  into  Us  ^lartment; 
and  while  Us  men  dirank  bade  at  flied|^t<tfthalr  great  eommander, 
who  stood  before  them  defteioaless  and  In  Us  Ught-dresa,  Devercox 
advanced  and  cried  oul^  "  Art  then  tiie  trdtor  irao  ia  going  to  ruin 
the  emperorf  "  With  these  wade  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Waldstein, 
withont  uttering  a  word,  opened  Ua  arms  and  received  the  deadly 
blow  in  his  breast  He  was  dwaya  thoofditfdl,  and  spoke  ltitl%  and 
ao'fao  was  in  his  last  moment :  he  nil  and  died  dlentiy. 

His  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  hia  enemies^  each  of  whom 
recdved  a  large  duire,  for  the  revenue  of  Waldstdn  vraa  eettmated  at 
8,00<^000  gulden  (87E,0O0J.,  or  I,125,000i.  according  to  the  present 
valno  of  money.)  Part  of  Us  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who 
paid  fbr  8000  dead  mamas  to  be  read  for  the  soul  <tf  hia  great  gen  end 
Almost  to  the  present  time  It  lias  geneivlly  been  believed  that 
Waldstein  formed  tiuse  traaaonabie  sdiemea  of  which  he  vraa  aocused 
by  hisanamiaa;  bnt  the  treason  of  Waldateon  has  never  betm  proved. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  f^iiedrioh  FQster  from  Beriin  discovsied 
many  autograph  letters  of  Waldstdn  in  the  family  aroUves  of  the 
Count  of  Amira,  at  Bdtieabuig^  in  oonsequenoe  (s  which  discovery 
be  wsa  admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Francis  t,  to  the  secret 
pert  of  the  atdavei  of  tha  mlUtaiy  ooondl  at  Tianns,  irtiidi  had 
hitiiarto  not  been  used  the  tiogiap^ers  of  Wsldstdn  and  the 
writers  on  the  TUrhr  Years'  War.  FSster  found  a  oonaideraUe 
number  of  letters,  wUdi  he  published  under  the  title  *  Waldrtdn's 
BrielB/  8  vols.  Svo,  Beiiln,  i828*2».  Hsiviiw  been  invited  by  the 
oounts  of  Waldstein,  who  are  deeoeoded  from  the  brothers  and  on  dies 
of  Albndit,  to  oonllnae  his  reaastohei^  be  wis  enabled  to  prove  the 
completo  innooenoe  of  Waldstdn,  and  titat  he  had  fidlan  a  victim  to 
the  mtrigues  of  Heoolouini  and  Us  parfy.  He  pabUahad  Us  resnlte 
uidsr  the  title  *WsUensteln,  Herm  in  Keoklanbuft  Aiedlaad,  and 
8a^  als  Fddherr  uud  LandesfttrsV  ftc,  1  vol  8vD,l>otsdam,  1884. 

WALLSB.  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  BngUsh  poet,  was  bom  on  the 
8rd  of  Jbrdi,  160ff.  at  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Hia 
fUher,  Bobert  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Agmondariiam,  ax  Amerdiam,  In 
BnAinghamshire^  In  whidi  paridi  Coladiill  is  dtaatecL  repreoented  a 
branoh  of  m  dd  Ems  fkmily,  and  had  in  early  life  fdkvred  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law.  Bdmnnd  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  aod 
daugfaterL  bnt  he  waa  still  In  his  boyhood 
laavuff  htm  aa  attate  el  80001.  •rjjf^\z 
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dtusbter  of  Qrifflth  Hampden  of  Hampden  in  BooktnghMnahlre,  and 
aunt  of  thfl  patriot,  vlio  was  oonseqiwntly  the  poet'a  couno.  The 
zektioDahip,  if  it  la  to  ba  so  called,  of  Edmund  Waller  to  Cromvall, 
about  wbiob  there  baa  been  aome  controTeny  or  misooaoeption,  oon* 
■ieted  in  Ids  aoole^  WilUam  Hampden,  the  fither  of  this  patriot^ 
having  married  CromweU'a  aan^  Bliiabeth;  M  that  HampoBii  th« 
patriot  waa  first  eooain  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  protartor. 
(NoUe'a  *]CMnoin  of  the  Proteotoral  Hoase  of  Cromwell,'^  iL  65-67, 
wb«re  bowercr  Waller'i  eetate  ii  erroneous];  let  doirn  at  85,000^ 
wot  annum,  and  his  btber  ii  in  one  place  oalled  Kcbard,  inBtwtd  of 
Bobert) 

Waller  waa  eduoated  at  Eton,  whoioe  he  prooeeded  to  King's  Ctdlege, 
Cambridgtb  Hia  aarliest  biogmiha^  the  writer  of  a  memgir  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  hia  poMU  published  in  1711,  says  that  he  obtainad  a 
aeat  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Ameraham.  If  so,  he  woold  appear  to  hare  been  retnmed  to  tiu 
third  parliament  of  James  L,  wbiob  met  in  Jaaiiary  1621 ,  and  to 
wbiob  this  boioogh'of  Ameraham  daimed  the  right  of  sending  repr»- 
sentatiTe^  after  having  eeused  to  do  so  erer  ainoe  tiw  aaoond  year  of 
Edward  IL  The  olum  was  erentnally  allowed ;  bat  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Wallar,  althoogb  be  may  haTe  be«D  eleoted,  was  permitted 
to  take  bis  aeat^  or  at  Isast  was  reoogniaed  as  a  member,  altaough  he 
may  b&f  e  sat  sub  idlentio,  aa  was  th«i  someUmea  done.  2^o  members 
for  Amerduun,  or  for  WendoTor  and  Qreat  Uarlow,  which  ware 
similarly  oironmitanoe^  are  givwi  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parlia- 
ment. Whether  Waller  was  returned  to  the  nes^  Jamaa'a  fourth  and 
laat  pariiamsn^  wbiah  met  la  Febraary  18S^  la  not  known ;  bat  it  ia. 
pnmUe  that  he  waa.  In  the  flrat  padiamsat  of  Chariei  L,  whidi 
met  in  1685,  he  was  retomed  for  Chipping>Wyoombe.  It  is  not 
oertain  that  ba  sat  in  tiia  naxt^  wbi<^  was  oalled  together  in  the 
followmg  year ;  bnt  be  represented  Amersham  in  Charles's  tiiird  par- 
liament, wbiob  aat  from  Uaroh  1627  to  1628,  and  also  both  ia  the 
abort  parliament  of  April  IdiO,  and  in  the  Long  Fatiiament  wbiob 
assemUad  in  Norember  of  the  «mm  jraar. 

The  earliaat  of  Waller's  poema  ia  «onunoDly  asaumed  to  have  been 
prodnoed  towards  the  end  a£  163S,  wben  the  event  which  It  celebrates 
n^pened,  the  eaeape  of  the  prinoe  (afterwards  Cbarlea  L)  from  being 
shipwrecked  in  tbe  road  of  St.  Andero,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  Yet 
it  certainly  was  not  published  till  some  years  later ;  and  not  only  the 
title,  *  On  the  danger  hia  Majesty  (being  I^ince)  esoaped,'  &&,  but 
•Ten  tbe  Totaas  thnoMlTW  aaem  rmier  to  Imply  that  they  were  not 
oonqwsed  at  tbe  time  of  the  eeoape.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  remark- 
able that  tbe  style  and  Tonriftoatlon  of  this  poem  haTe  quite  as  much 
neatnaaa  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest  daya;  ao  that,  as  has  been 
Bud  by  one  of  bis  editors,  as  quoted  by  JohDson,  *'were  we  to  judge 
only  by  the  wordinf^  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty 
and  what  at  fourscore."  Dryden  has  atated  (in  tbe  pre&toe  to  hia 
*  FkbW*)  that  Walkr  himaeU  attributed  the  Mliah  and  SBOOthnsM  of 
bis  Terdfloation  to  Us  diligent  study  of  lUrva  tranalation  of  Taaao. 
Clarendon  says  expressly  that  "  at  tbe  age  wben  other  men  used  to 
giTe  over  writing  rersea  (for  be  was  near  thirty  yean  when  be  first 
engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  be  was  known  to  do  so), 
he  surprised  tbe  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind ;  as  if  a 
tenth  Muse  bad  been  newly  bom,  to  cherish  droopb^  poe^."  In 
truth,  th«a  were  only  two  or  three  of  tbe  poems  that  oowd  haTe 
been  writtCD  before  bis  twenty-fifth  year. 

Some  years  before  this  data  be  bad  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a  Tszy  wealthy  oittifln  of  London,  baTing  gained 
the  heart  and  tuna  of  the  lady  against  all  the  interest  of  we  court 
exerted  In  faTour  of  a  riral  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably 
augmanted  his  fortunew  His  wife,  after  brii^[iog  him  a  sou,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daoghterf  who  when  she  grew  up  married  nr.  Dormer 
of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  ohildbod,  and  "  laU  him,"  aa  Johnson  says^  "  a 
widower  of  about  five  and  twan^,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  ^eaae  himself 
with  another  marriagsw"  The  oldar  aoconnta  make  blm  to  haTo  lost 
hii  wife  hi  1629  or  1680. 

It  could  hardly  than  have  been,  aa  is  commonly  represented,  almost 
bnmediately  or  Teryaoon  after  tUa  that  he  began  to  pay  bis  addresses  to 
tbe  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  t£e  Earl  of  LaioaBter, 
whom  be  has  made  famous  in  many  of  bis  love  Teraes  onder  tbe  name 
of  Saabariss*.  The  high-born  beau^  rqeoted  his  auit,  and  in  1630 
married  Henry,  lord  Stwoosr,  who,  in  1648,  waa  created  Earl  ^ 
Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September  tbe  same  year,  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury.  'As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was 
certainly  not  quita  nineteen,  it  is  not  probaMe  that  his  bride  could 
haTe  beeo  <dd  enough  to  be  sought  in  marrisge  eight  or  nin^  years 
before.  Sachariasa,  wbc^  after  Uie  death  of  hernrst  husband,  married 
Ur.  Robert  Smythe,  snrriyed  tUl  1688.   Another  of  Waller^a  tem- 

Eorary  attachments  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  to  the  Lady  Sophia 
[array,  whom  he  baa  celemted  under  tbe  poetical  name  of  Amoret 
At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Saobarissa,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
precisely  kuown,  be  marriad  a  lEias  Hary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom 
aoUiing  ia  recorded,  except  that  she  brought  him  thirteea  children, 
five  sens  and  dght  daoghters,  and  that  abe  waa,  aooording  to  Aubrey, 
the  antiquary,  distinguisbed  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  good  sense. 

When  the  goTemment  1^  parliaments  was  resumed,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  twelve  yeai:%  ia  16i(L  sad  Waller  found  himself  again  in 
the  Houw  of  Oonuttoni^  ba  jdned  the  p«l7  in  oppodtion  to  tb«  «9ii^ 


where,  although  his  fortune  wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made 
him  a  diatinguished  figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked  upon 
with  some  aus{4<aon  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hampden.  But  his 
temper  and  positioQ  alike  withheld  him  from  going  very  fir  with  the 
reformers  or  revolutionists;  and  on  the  approach  of  tbe  crisis  be 
seceded  from  his  party,  and  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House. 
When  the  king  set  up  hia  atandard  at  Kottiagham,  In  August^  1642. 
WbUct  sent  him  a  tbonsaud  broad  pieces ;  and,  although  he  aoon  after 
retained  to  hia  place  in  parliameo^  be  ia  sappoeed  to  nave  done  so 
bis  m^esty'a  penuisBion  or  direction.  In  tbe  Honae  be  now  spoke 
openly  on  the  royal  aide—"  with  great  aharpneas  and  freedom,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  wbiob,  now  there  waa  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  was 
not  restrained;  and  thersAnce  used,  as  an  aigument  against  those  who 
were  gone  upon  pretence  that  tb^y  were  not  suff«red  to  deliver  thdr 
opinion  freely  in  the  Houae  j  which  oould  not  ba  believed,  whoi  all 
men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  apoke  every  day  with 
impunity  againat  the  sense  and  prooeedbga  of  the  House." 

Waller  was  one  of  the  commiasionera  sent  by  the  parliament  to  the 
kmg  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  Bdaehill,  in  January  1648;  and  it 
was  aoon  after  tUs,  in  the  end  of  Um,  that  the  design  known  aa 
Waller'a  plot  was  discovered.  It  is  cUfflcnlt  to  atf  what  was  really 
tbe  object  of  the  so-called  plot  or  oomjiTtxj.  The  parliament 
denouaoed  it  aa  "  a  popish  and  tndtorous  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
the  true  Protestant  rdigion  and  liberty  of  the  subject,"  Aa ;  and 
Uay,  in  hia  '  History  of  ibe  FarUament,'  gives  a  minute  aoooont  of  the 
plana  of  tbe  conspirators  for  taking  into  their  own  bands  alt  the 
powers  of  govemmwit,  and  arreeting  the  chieft  of  the  parliamentary 
party.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  and  Us  frisods  had 
really  no  further  ofajeot  than  to  asoertun  the  state  of  opinion  in  tbe 
city  of  London,  by  "'■^tng  lists  of  the  inhabitants,  uid  diriding  them 
into  royaliits,  parliamentarians,  and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the 
excenea  of  eitiier  faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that 
thia  is  veiy  much  of  aa  under-statemeot.  Tet  it  mi^  be  questioned  if 
Waller^  design  really  bad  anything  to  do  with  another  which  was 
detected  about  the  same  time— a  project  of  a  loyal  London  merohaat^ 
Sir  Niobolaa  Crispe,  to  raise  an  armed  force,  when  a  fit  opportanity 
should  ocour,  to  act  against  tbe  parliament,  for  which  purpose  be  had 
obtained  a  coomiission  of  array  from  tike  king.  Waller's  chief  con- 
federate was  hia  sister's  biuband,  Ur.  Tomkyns,  who  held  tbe  office  of 
clerk  of  tbe  queen's  council,  and  bad  an  exteuMve  oonnexion  and 
iafiuence  in  the  i  and  thrirproeaedings  were  discovered,  aooording 
to  one  aoeount^  by  a  swvant  of  Tomkyns^  who,  while  lurking  behind 
the  hangings,  overheard  a  ocnforenoe  twtween  hli  matter  and  Waller; 
■coording  to  another  versioa  of  the  story,  by  a  sister  of  Waller,  who 
was  married  to  a  Ur.  Fric^  "a  great  parliamentariau,"  and  bar  chap- 
lain Qoode,  who  atole  some  of  his  p^mn.  The  commission  of  array 
granted  to  Crispe  waa  found  in  the  posaeesion  of  Tomkyns:  but  this  is 
explained  as  having  happened  through  an  sodden t,  and  Waller  always 
denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  Cria|iars  aobaaie.  In  other  rsapects 
his  confessions  were  ample  enougli.  "  Waller,"  says  Clajrend<»t,  "  was 
BO  confounded  vritb  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  be  had  beard, 
said,  thought,  or  seen;  all  that  be  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he 
suspected  of  others,  without  conoealing  any  peraon,  of  what  degree  or 
quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  thno.**  Various  ladiea  of  rank,  to  wboao  intimacy 
be  had  been  admitted,  vrere  implicated  by  bis  lavish  re  relations.  In 
the  end  TonikyoB,  and  another  person  named  Challcner,  who  were 
oliarged  with  l^viog  had  a  oommiaaion  to  raise  money  for  tiie  kiog, 
were  hanged  at  their  own  dome:  Tomkyna  in  Holbom ;  Challoner  in 
ComhiU.  Alexander  Omipdon,  another  relation  of  Waller^s,  was  kept 
in  priaoa  till  he  died;  and  some  others  had  their  estatea  confiwated, 
and  were  long  detained  In  oonfinement.  Others  made  their  eeoape  to 
the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly  the  prime  cootriver 
of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  hii  life  was  saved,  but  the 
fsots  oonneoted  with  his  deliverance  are  Tariousl;  related.  In  the 
IMf  prefixed  to  hia  Works  it  ia  expressly  asserted  that  be  was 
ami^iad  at  OoildbaU  along  with  Tomfcyns  and  tbe  rei^  and  oon- 
demnsd  to  dssth.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  stetes  that 
"Waller,  tbougji  oonfessedly  the  moat  guil^,  with  iaoredible  d^ima- 
lation  affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscieuceh  that  bis  trial  was  pat  <^ 
out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his  UDderatanding." 
After  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  mora  composed  state,  be  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tiie  4th  of  July,  and  there 
delivered  a  meeob,  idiich  is  printed  in  hia  Woria,  and  which  oertainly 
Indicates  noUilag  like  insaaf^,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
serTili^  and  bsaaness  of  spirit.  He  begged  that  be  might  not  be 
exposed  to  a  trial  by  a  oouncil  of  war,  and  Clarendon  says  that  he  pre- 
vailed in  that  request,  and  thereby  saved  his  "  dear-bought  life ;  Imt, 
aooording  to  Whitetocke,  be  was  actually  made  over  to  tbe  tribunal  he 
so  much  dreaded,  and  being  tried  and  omdenmed,  was  reprieved  by 
Esse&  He  I19  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then  sot  at  liberty  on  the 
onderstaDdingtiuit  ae  should  leave  the  eountrr.  Of  bis  property,  all 
that  waa  exacted  from  him  was  a  fine  of  10,000f. ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by 
his  first  biograplier,  that  be  exiwnded  three  times  that  sum  besides  in 
bribes.  Altogether,  we  are  informed,  be  was  oUiged  to  sell  oetatea  to 
the  value  of  1,0001.  per  annum  on  this  occasion. 

On  hia  rdeass^  Waller  retired  to  E^canoe^  uid4oA  up  hisfosideaoe 
firrt  at  Boban,  afterwards  ^nfJ^^J-g^fc^^^efgie*! 
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great  Bpleodoor.  We  are  led  to  mppOM  tbab  ha  wiui  allowed  to  draw 
the  rental  of  ao  muoh  of  hia  large  eatatea  as  he  had  aot  been  obliged 
to  aell;  but  aooordiog  to  the  'fiioeraphia  Britaanioa^*  "  the  chief 
rapport  of  tiua  magnifioent  way  of  life  waa  derived  boat  his  wife's 
jewels,  which  he  hid  taken  away  with  him ; "  and  tiieu  we  are  told 
that,  nfter  ten  yeard  thus  spen^  he  found  himself  reduced  to  what  he 
called  the  Rump  jewel.  It  waa  during  his  exile  that,  in  1645  (not 
1640,  aa  misprinted  in  the  * Biographia  Britanoioa'},  he  puUiahed  in 
8to.  the  firat  collection  of  his  poetry,  under  the  tiua  of  '  Poems, 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  BMkons&ald,  Esq.,  lately  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Honae  of  Commtms.'  At  last,  apparent^  about 
1653,  through  the  intareat  of  Colonel  Scrope,  who  waa  married  to  one 
of  hia  aiaters,  he  obtained  Cromwell's  pen^saion  to  retom  to  England : 
and  came  over  and  established  himseli  at  Hail  Bum  (Johnson  calla  it 
Hall-bam),  a  honae  he  had  built  near  Beaoonsfield.  Although  his 
mother,  who  lived  at  Beaoonsfield,  and  often,  it  ia  aaid,  entertained  the 
Protector  in  her  hous^  oontinued  a  professed  royalist^  Waller  soon 
inaiouated  himself  into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  1664  he  addressed  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  and  sucoeeaful 
of  his  poetical  performancaa,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Panegyrio  to  my 
Lord  noteotor,  of  the  present  greatoesa  and  joint  intmat  of  hU 
Higfaneoa  and  this  Nation.*  In  a  umilar  abwn  ha  aftarwarda  took 
ooeaaioo,  in  oelelwating  Blak^a  viatoiy  orer  the  Spanlah  flaet^  in 
September  1656,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  ih»  assumption  of  the 
name,  as  well  ea  the  power  of  a  kiog.  The  next  of  hia  poems  ia  atill 
in  the  same  vein, '  On  the  Deatii  of  the  Lord  Protector ; '  but  this  ia 
immediately  followed  in  the  ooUeotion  by  one  '  To  the  King,  upon  Iiis 
Majea^s  bappy  Return,'  whiob,  if  not  as  animated  as  hia  poem  to 
Cromwell,  ia  ib  least  aa  adalatoi^.  The  BeatoraUon  however  reatored 
Waller  to  hia  tonatt  portion  mora  oompletely  than  hia  recall  by 
Cromwell  bad  done.  He  now  became  once  more  a  fixat  figure  both  at 
oourt  and  in  the  etate.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  aat  in  what  is 
called  the  Convention  Parliament,  wUoh  lirought  the  king  back ;  but 
to  the  next,  or  Charles's  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  Ifarch  1661, 
and  oontinued  in  existence  till  1679,  he  waa  returned  {ot  Haatiogs ;  in 
thanex^vhliihmfltin]larchl679,b6iBtfiirChinpiiig*W7omnM;  ha 
doea  not  appaar  to  have  bosn  a  member  either  of  Csarle^a  fourth  par^ 
Uament,  which  met  in  October  1680,  or  of  his  flfUi  and  last,  which 
met  in  March  1681 ;  but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  James  XL, 
which  met  on  hia  aooenion  in  May  1686,  tiw  octogenarian  poet  waa 
returned  aa  one  of  the  members  for  Sal  tun ;  and,  aa  appears  mm  the 
'I^liamentan  HiAory/  ha  cmtianed,  old  aa  lie  wai^  to  take  an  active 
part  ixk  tha  debatea.  Bameti  in  hia  'Hist(»y  of  fais  Own  Tlmei^'  aays^ 
under  the  year  1675,  "  Waller  waa  the  delist  of  the  House;  and  even 
at  eighty  he  Bald  the  Uvelieat  things  of  any  among  them :  be  was  only 
ooacernad  to  aay  that  which  should  make  him  be  applauded.  But  he 
never  laid  the  business  of  the  Hoose  to  heart,  being  a  vain  ud  empty 
thougli  a  witfy  man." 

In  L665  Waller  asked  and  obtainad  from  King  Chariea  the  provoat' 
ship  of  Eton  Collega;  bnt  KSatencUm  rafnaed  to  pnt  the  seal  to  tlw 
grant,  on  the  ground  that  tka  office  ooold  be  heui  only  by  a  elei^* 
man.  Tliifl  Inddwit  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  vintUetive  poet 
to  taka  a  keen  part  in  the  prooeedinga  of  Buwingham  and  his  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  deatruotion  of  the  chancellor.  After  Clareo- 
don's  banishment,  the  provoBtship  again  became  vaeantf  and  Waller 
B^ed  it  agidu  of  the  king ;  apcm  which  fais  majesty  xefsnred  the 
petition  to  the  oouDcU,  before  wbom  the  question  waa  argued  by 
oouoeel  for  three  di^,  and  was  flnal^  determined  aa  before. 

One  of  Waller's  latest  poetical  performaneaB  was  a  earn  of  verasa 
entitied  '  A  Presage  of  the  Rain  of  the  TatUah  BmplFe^  which  he 

£ resented  to  James  IL  on  bis  Inrtbday  (in  what  ytu  is  not  stated), 
[e  vraa  treated  by  James  with  kindness  and  liuniliarity ;  bat  doea  not 
appear  to  have  ahown  any  di^HMitiMt  to  go  along  with  him  in  hia 
lUnral  ooniMi.  Ha  did  not  live  to  witani  the  Bavolntioa ;  ha  died 
atfieaeaiufleId.ontheSlBtofOotobar  1687.  It  Is  noted  that  hia  heir 
jdned  the  Prinoe  of  OraDg& 

Of  the  children  ha  had  by  hia  aeoond  wife,  Ihe  eldest  son,  Benjamin, 
we  are  told  in  the  '  Biograpnia  Britannioa,'  was  "bo  fivfirom  inhwiting 
hia  father'a  vrit,  that  he  had  not  a  common  portion,  and  therefore  was 
atnt  to  New  Jenay  in  America."  Ha  left  hia  eatate  to  his  aeoond  son 
Edmund,  who  repeatedly  laptsaentsd  Amersham  in  parliament,  attach- 
ing hittMf  In  the  House  to  the  neutral  party  called  the  Flying 
Squachwi,  was  esteemed  in  his  ooun^  "  a  very  honaat  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  good  aens^"  waa  not  **  without  a  taata  in  poetry,"  and  ended 
by  beoommg  a  Quakw  in  hia  latter  dsyn.  Hia  uiird  aoa,  >raUam, 
waa  a  merohant  in  Londfm ;  the  fourth.  Dr.  Stephen  WaUar,  baeame 
an  eminwit  oiviiiaa  i  of  the  fifth  nothing  is  kiuws. 

The  merits  of  Waller  aa  a  poet  bavaltaaB  abbwatalj  diasoiaad  Iv 
Johnscm.  He  wUl  aoaroely  ha  now  Hmltt*^  to  have  bean  even  ia  hia 
own  day  what  he  ii  called  by  tiie  writer  of  h^  Ufa  in  the  *BiographU 
Bcitannica,'  "the  most  calebratad  lyrio  poet  that  England  has  ever 
produced;  *  nnlaaa  perhaps  we  are  to  consider  a  lyric  poet  aa  meaning 
a  poet  wiio  has  written  nothing  bnt  lyrioa,  and  then  the  title  would 
not  be  applioabia  to  Waller.  He  was  oertainly,  in  ao  Cur  aa  respeota 
dietioo  and  veniftoation,  the  moat  oeireet  poetical  writer  that  we  had 
before  Pope;  and  it  cannot  be  raeaticned  that  hia  example  had  oon- 
aldeiable  efifoot  in  regulating  tba  form  and  refining  the  mannar  of  our 
poatay,  althouf^  it  mi^  alio  hare  h^ed  aomawhat  to  tame  its  spirit, 
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Tet,  although  there  is  not  muoh  glow  of  imagio&tioQ  in  Waller,  then 
ia  often  a  great  deal  mora  than  mere  prettineia  w  even  ejegance;  his 
more  aerions  pieces  have  f^nantly  much  dlgni^  and  devatiiHi  ot 
thou^t,  u  wul  aa  of  expresshm.  And  generally  his  language  has 
the  high  merit  of  beiog  a  ludd  mirror  and  exponrat  of  hia  meaning, 
giving  out  with  perfect  diatinctneea  at  lasat  the  lines  and  formal 
fsaturea  of  the  idea,  liowavar  deficiaat  it  may  be  in  the  power  of 
reflecting  eoloured  light*  or  niiur,  howaw  IdUe  of  that  than  ma* 
be  for  it  to  reflect 

WALLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguifhed  militaiy  commander 
on  the  side  of  the  rarliament  in  the  avU  wata  of  the  17tb  omtnir, 
was  of  the  tame  fanuly  of  the  Wallers  of  Spendhnrat  in  Kent,  from 
which  the  poet  Waller  was  deaoended,  and  was  bom  in  1597.  After 
pursning  his  studies  for  a  time  at  Magdalen  Hall  and  sitft  Ball, 
Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paria ;  and  while  abroad 
be  entered  the  awvioe  of  the  confederated  powera  ^wed«i,  Holland,  and 
the  Protestant  prineea  of  Germany)  in  the  war  wbioh  Hum  aaixiad  on 
against  the  emperor  after  tiieir  lei^aa  of  the  year  16S6.  Oa  hia  letom 
home  he  received  from  Chariea  L  Ute  honour  of  knightitcod.  In  1640 
Sir  William  Waller  waa  returned  to  tba  Long  X^liament  for  Andover ; 
and  he  Immediately  took  hia  place  among  the  opponents  the  court. 
Hia  f<weign  education  and  aervice  had  given  him  a  strong  attachment  to 
Presbyterianinn  ;  and  he  had  also,  It  is  said,  amarted  under  the  aeveri- 
Ues  of  the  Star-chamber.  On  teoonrse  being  bad  to  anna,  Sr  William 
waa  appointed  one  aS  the  parliamentuj  genenls,  and  ha  greatly  disUi^ 
guished  himself  on  various  oceaaionsa  especially  in  the  reduction  of 
Portamouth  in  September  1642.  He  was  however  dafoated  at  l4u» 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July  1 648  j  at  Roundway  Down  near 
Devisee,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  tiie  18th  of  the  same  month ;  and  at  the 
same  place  again  on  the  8th  <rf  September.  On  the  SSlh  of  March 
1644,  Waller  defeated  Lord  Hopetcm  at  Chenyton  Down  near  Win- 
chester ;  bnt  on  the  29th  t4  June  following  hs  waa  in  turn  wonted  by 
the  royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfwdsfaire.  Some  of  these 
reverses  which  Waller  euataiued  gave  riae  to  warm  oounter^ocusationa 
between  him  and  Eaaex;  he  charging  the  oommanderin-cbief  with 
wiahiog  to  saflriftoe  him ;  Eaaex  retortug  upon  Waller  with  reproachea 
of  want  both  of  oonduot  and  courage.  Waller  however  waa  throogh- 
Out  stoatiy  supported  by  hia  puty,  the  PMat^terians.  The  ad^ 
denying  ordinance  (paesed  AprU  8rd,  1645),  deprived  Waller  of  hia 
command ;  but  he  omtanaed  to  be  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Preabyteriao  parW  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  impckoh- 
ment  of  the  eleven  memben,  of  whom  he  was  one,  by  the  army  (June 
SSrd,  1647),  whan  ha  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  the  Honae.  He 
returned  however  after  a  time,  and  oontinued  to  attend  until  he  waa 
driven  out  by  foroe,  along  with  all  the  other  membeta  ci  hia  par^,  faj 
Colonel  Pride,  on  the  6th  of  December  1648.  From  thia  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  tiU  after  the  death  of  Crommll,  when,  In  August  1659, 
he  waa  taken  up  on  the  idiarge  of  being  engaged  in  the  Cheshire 
insotreetioi^  headed  hj  Sir  Qeorge  Booth,  and  was  detained  in  custody 
till  November  Allowing,  when  he  waa  released  on  baiL  He  pobaUy 
reanmed  his  aeat  in  the  Honsa  of  Oommona,  with  the  other  sednded 
members,  in  Febmaty  1660 ;  and  he  waa  nominated  one  of  the  Council 
of  State  oonatitoted  by  the  House  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  To  the 
Convention  Parliament,  which  met  in  April,  he  waa  returned  aa  one  of 
the  memben  for  Middleaax ;  but  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  eat  in  any 
aubaaqnent  parliaments  He  died  at  Osteriey  Park  in  Middlesex,  on 
(ha  19th  of  September  1668.  He  had  been  three  timea  married ;  and 
fnm  hia  daughter  Margaret,  by  hia  first  wiEs*  daughter  and  helresa  of 
Sir  Richard  KotdcU  of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  who  nawried  Sir  William 
Coortenay  of  Fowderham  Caatle,  is  deaoended  tiia  jnesent  Earl  of 
Devon ;  from  his  daughter  Anne,  1^  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  Anne 
Finch,  daughter  irf  the  first  Earl  of  Win<dielsea,  who  mainiBd  Sir 
Philip  Harooart,  waa  dseoanded  the  late  Earl  Haroonrt. 

Sir  William  Waller  ia  the  aaawr  of  a  woA  entitled  *  Divhw  Ifodita* 
tioDS  n^  several  Oooaaions;  with  a  VaOy  Direotory,'  wUdi  wai 
printed  in  an  octavo  volume  at  Londmt  in  1680;  andataoof  a*  Vindica- 
tion' of  hia  own  character  and  oraduct,  which  was  first  published  from 
his  manuscript,  in  8vo,  with  an  introduotion  by  tba  editor,  at  London 
in  1798.  Both  theae  works  give  a  favouraMe  impreaaion  of  his  honesty 
snd  ingenuousness,  as  well  aa  of  hia  ahrewdneea  and  a^lity. 
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WALUN,  JOHANN  OLOF.an  eminentSwediah  poet  and  preacher, 
waa  bom  in  Dalacarlia  on  the  16th  of  October  1779,  stnd^  at  the 
nniverrity  of  Upaal,  and  took  holy  orden  in  1806.  He  waa  known  aa 
a  poet  b^re  he  became  a  dernman,  and  received  three  times  the 
raise  of  a  golden  medal  firom  the  Swedish  Academy,  but  hia  pro- 
daothma  were  rather  distinguished  for  fluemn  and  dannoe  of  laogoage 
than  for  poetical  ferronr,  and  ha  did  not  discover  the  vain  in  wtdoh 
ha  waa  destined  to  achieve  a  great  edabrity  till  the  ooltivation  of  it 
beoame  a  kind  of  profieational  task.  In  1811  a  OMnndttee  waa  ap> 
pointed  to  revise  and  augment  the  Swedish  Psalm  and  Hjom  Boo^ 
and  Wallia,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  dected  "  One  of  the 
Eighteen  "  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  waa  appointed  one  of  the  mem- 
bm.  He  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  ma  odleaguea  with  req  tact 
to  retaining  tome  of  the  old  hymna^  which  theyconaidered  toohtMnely, 
and  finally  published  a  separate  coUeotion,in  which  aeraalof  theae  dd 
Imnna  were  freed  from  araiTthing  olgectian^lak  l>V^I^PK|^<V^(9!l 
efhrngaage^sndaararal  new  ooaa  o^^fj^li^i^ipVfl^ll!^^^ 
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Kit  xadnw^J  adipitted  to  diapUy  »  g«Qiag  fat  tba*  oUsa  of  oompoil- 
tion  of »  rare  order  A«  in  the  eue  of  our  own  Dr.  Watte,  the  poet'e  other 
yearn  nuv  he  said  to  be  forgotteu,  while  hii  bTom*  are  the  delight  of 
^ouaaiid8<  They  have  been  adopted  in  the  authortaad  Swedish 
Peaim  and  Bymn-Book,  of  whieh  Utej  form  the  prinoipal  ornament, 
though  ■eimal  otbn  oonttlhutioiu  teon  moderp  poefa  ban  united 
tp  nuaa  the  ooUecMon  to  the  rank  wbiob  it  now  takea  o{  one  of  the 
beet  in  Europff-  WaUin,  vho  io  1812,  began  to  oooupy  s  palpit  in 
Stockholm,  eoon  became  a  popular  preacher  and  was  selected  to  impart 
theological  inatruotion  to  Prinoe  Osoar,  aftarwarda  Un^  of  Sweden. 
After  filling  various  eooloBiastioal  digniUes,  he  was  appoiuted  in  1833 
arohbiabop  9t  Upaal,  the  higbeat  port  in  the  Swedi^  church.  He 
died  on  Um  SOtli  of  June  1889,  oiuTeriBlly  r«epooted  and  admired 
Tliree  volumes  of  *  BeligiouB  Disooume*  on  Tarioni  occaaiima,'  *  Beli- 
gioos-Talvid  atskilliga  TiUTallen*  (StoiAbolm  1827-81),  and  three  of 
sermons, '  Fredikninger,'  pabliehed  after  hia  death,  are  onaorpawed  io 
Swedish  hterature  aa  <padmana  itf  pulpit  aloquenoe.  Hia  literary 
works  '  Witterbeti  Axbetcn,'  wan  puoU^ted  in  two  Tidnmoa  at  Stook- 
hdm  in  1S4S. 

WALliIS,  JOHir,  w  tke  aldart  son  of  tba  Ber.  John  WaUia,  in- 
oombent  of  Aahfoid  in  Kent^  whera  ha  waa  bom  NoTembar  28, 1816, 
The  life  of  this  eminent  roathwnaUoian  ia  Tery  fully  gvran  in  the 
'Biograpbia  Brilannioa,'  wbieh  la  our  sole  aathotity  for  the  faota  now 
jo  be  stated  reapeotiog  him. 

The  Sither  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  leaving  five 
pbildreo  to  the  oare  of  bis  widow.  Ashe  died  wealtby,  hia  eldest  aoo  waa 
tffooght  np  with  great  care  and  intended  for  a  leaniikl  [wofeiaion.  In 
that  dw  mattwmatioal  studies  were  rarely  preparatory  to  the  higher 
kiod  of  pnrsuita;  io  the  case  of  Wallis,  even  common  arithmetio  aaema 
to  have  been  negleeted.  He  waa  fifteen  years  old  when  hit  ourioaity 
was  excited  by  seeingabookof  arithmetioin  the  haods  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  preparing  for  trade.  On  his  showing  aome  curiosity 
to  know  what  it.  meaa^  his  brother  went  through  the  rules  with  him, 
and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  maatered  the  whole.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
wUdh  was  raUier  lata  at  that  timi^  be  was  entered  at  Emmannal 
College  in  Cambridge  when  he  soon  obtained  reputation.  Among  bis 
other  studies,  anatomy  found  a  place ;  and  he  ia  aaid  to  bare  been  the 
first  student  who  maint^ed,  in  a  poblio  diaputatioo,  the  doctrine  of 
the  oirculation  of  the  blood,  which  had  hem  promulgated  by  Harvey 
four  or  Ave  years  before.  There  were  no  mathwoatical  atudiea  at  that 
time  in  Cambridge,  and  none  to  give  ertn  ao  much  as  advlN  what 
books  to  read :  the  beat  raathematiciaos  were  ia  London,  and  the  adoioa 
was  esteemed  no  better  than  mecbanloal.  This  account  is  oonfirmed 
by  his  oontempotary  Horroc^s,  who  was  also  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose 
woika  Wallis  afterwards  edited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of 
art%  the  ooun^  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  io  hia  owo  college,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  took  ordera,  iu  1640.  He  was  then 
ohapUin  in  one  and  another  mriTate  family,  residing  partly  in  London, 
till  the  breakbg  out  of  tiie  dvil  war,  in  which  he  took  Ui«  aide  of  the 
Parliament.  He  made  himself  useful  to  hia  party  by  dedpheriog 
btercmtad  letter^  an  art  in  which  he  was  emineat.  Tieta,  as  we  have 
seen  [Viita,  Fbanco,  vol  vi.  col.  361.],  had  deoiphered,  and  Baptista 
Porta  had  written  sometbiog  on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference 
to  simple  ciphere.  In  1643,  the  sequestered  liviog  of  St.  Qabrie), 
Fenohuroh  Street,  was  given  to  him ;  and  intiuaameyaarhepnblidied 
'  Truth  Tried,  or  Animadvei^ona  on  the  Lord  Brooke  a  Treatise  on  the 
Kature  of  Truth.'  In  this  year  also  he  came  into  a  handsome  fortune  by 
tbe  death  of  his  mother.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  has  given  a 
Bucoinot  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  (See  the  '  Biograpbia 
Britannica.'}  In  this  year  also  he  married.  In  1646  he  waa  among  the 
first  who  joined  those  msetiogs  wliich  aj^rwards  gave  rise  to  the  Koyal 
Sodety :  but  we  do  not  bear  of  any  particular  attention  to  mathe> 
matics  on  hia  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  with  Oughtred's '  Clavis,' 
at  which  time  he  eaya  be  was  a  very  young  algebraist,  being  tiiaa 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  He  rad  Jamea  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this, 
and  difiar  tram  moat  othera  of  the  lame  celebrity,  toat  they  showed  no 
strong  tendeney  to  mathematieal  pnrsnita  at  a  very  early  ag^  When 
the  Indqiandeota  began  to  prevail,  Wallis  joined  with  othera  of  the 
vinfj  In  oppoaing  them;  and  In  1648  subscribed  a  remonstranoe 
against  the  exeeution  of  Chariea  I.  He  was  then  reotor  of  St.  Martin's 
Chnroh  in  Ironmonger  Lane,  but  in  1648  he  waa  appointed  Savilian 
profsaaor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  the  Parliamentary  Tiaitora,  hia 
predeoesaor,  Dr.  Turner,  having  been  ejected.  He  now  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  matbematiea.  In  1650  ap- 
peared hia  '  Animadveraiona'  on  the  celebrated  Biohard  Baxter's 
'  Apkoriamaof  Joaiificationattd  the  Covanant,'  a  moderate  pieoe  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  undertaken.  Wood  supposes,  at  the  dedre  of  Baxter 
himself.  At  the  end  of  16S0  be  first  met  with  the  method  of  indivisibles 
in  tbe  writings  of  Torricelli,  and  firom  tiiis  time  the  reaeurohea  begin, 
of  which  we  shall  praaantly  hare  to  apaafc.  In  1653  be  published,  in 
I«Un,  an  Engliah  granmar  ton  tiie  nae  of  foreignera,  with  a  traatlae  on 
the  formation  of  artioulato  sounds  prefixed.  In  the  same  year  he 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  collection  of  dedpbered  letters, 
which  afterwards  caused  aome  controversy.  In  1664  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
hia  '  Azithmetioa  Infinitomm,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conic  Seotiona  pre* 
Bzod.   In  166&  ha  began  hia  eontrorersy  with  Hobhea^  who,  in  his 


'Elementorum  Philosophiie  Sectio  Prima,'  had  given  a  quadrature  of 
tite  circle.  Wallis  answered  this  in  a  tract  entitled  'ELeochus  Gao- 
metriie  Hobbiansa.'  Hobbes  replied  in  *  Six  Lessons  to  tbe  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Oxford  ;'  on  which  Wallis  published  '  Due  Correctioa 
for  Mr.  Hobbei,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saymg  his  Leaaoa  right,' 
Oxford,  165S.  Hubbes  defbndad  himself  io  3Ttr/uu,  or  '  The  Marks  of 
the  abaurd  Oeomet^,  ko.  of  Dr.  Wallia,'  London,  1657.  Wallis 
anawered  in  'Hobhiani  Puncti  Diapnnctio,  in  answer  to  Ur.  Hobbea'a 
3ti7jiuu,'  Oxford,  1657.  The  oootroversy  waa  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes 
in  1661,  in  '  Examinatio  at  Emendatio  Matbematicorum  hodiemomm,' 
to  whioh  Wallis  replied  in  'Hobbius  Heautoutimoreamenos,'  Oxford, 
1663.  Wallis,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  Uie  right  on  hia  side;  aod 
ve  are  dispoeed  to  ri^ret  that  he  did  not  allow  bia  part  of  the  oou- 
troreray  to  appear  in  the  coUeoUoo  of  hia  worka,  though  we  oanaot 
but  respect  tlw  motive,  namely,  the  deaira  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
after  bia  death.  In  1656  he  published  his  treatiae  on  tbe  angle  of 
Dontact,  and  a  defence  of  it  in  1CS5. 

Io  1857  Wallis  pnbliahed  his'Mathesia  Universalis,'  and  in  16S8 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  'Coomiercium  Epistolioum,'  a  correa- 
pondeoca  arising  out  of  a  problem  proposed  to  lum  by  Fermat:  also  a 
sermon,  'M«H  sobria  aerio  oommandata,'  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.  In  1658  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cycloid 
appeared,  which  were  anawered  by  Wallis,  and  led  to  a  controversy. 
About  this  time  Wallis,  who  with  others  desired  tbe  restoration  of  the 
kingly  power,  employed  his  art  of  diciphering  on  the  aide  of  the 
Boyalista ;  so  that  at  tiie  Restoratioo  be  was  received  with  favour  by 
Cbajrlaa  IL,  ocufirmad  in  hia  profeeaordup  and  in  the  place  of  keeper 
of  the  archivaa  at  Oxfbrd,  and  was  made  one  of  the  royal  ohaplaina. 
In  1061  he  waa  one  of  the  dwgj  appomted  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  waa  of  course  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  from  this  to  his  death  his  life  is  little  mors  than 
the  list  of  hia  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-ouneus,  or  circular  wedge, 
was  published  io  1868 ;  his  tract '  De  Froportionibuat'  and  his  treatise 
ontnelawB  of  oolUsico,  inthoaunayaar:  his  new  faypotheaia  on  the 
tidea,  *De  ^ta  Maria,'  In  1668;  and  the  toeatiae  on  mechanics  at 
difi'ereot  times,  in  1669,  1670,  aod  1671-  Io  1878  he  edited  the  worka 
of  Horrocks;  tba  Areoarins  and  quadrature  of  Archimedes  appeared 
in  1676 ;  hia  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Harmoaica  (to  which  other  ancient 
musicians  were  afterwards  added)  in  1680.  His  algebra  appeared  in 
SngUsh  io  1686,  and  waa  tianalated  into  Latin  with  additions  in  tbe 
eolToction  tif  hia  wmks ;  in  the  aaoie  year  alao,  hia  traatlae  on  Angnlar 
Sectiona  and  on  the  Cono-cnneua  In  1686  he  wrote  ttieologioal 
pieoes  on  Melehisedeo,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms.  In  1687 
appeared  bis  celebrated  work  on  logic.  Io  1688  he  edited  Ariatarchus 
and  fragments  of  Pappus.  In  1691  be  published  bis  pieces  on  the 
Trinity,  and  on  the  baptism  of  infanta;  aod,  ia  1692,  bia  def^oce  of 
the  Cbriatiao  sabbath  against  the  Sabbatarian^  or  obaervera  of  Satnr> 
day.  The  collection  of  his  works  by  the  euratora  of  the  Univarsilj 
press  began  to  be  made  In  1698 ;  the  three  volnmea  bear  tbe  disordered 
dates  of  1696,  1693,  aod  16B9.  In  1692  he  was  consulted  upon  the 
adoptioo  of  the  Qregorian  caleodar,  or  new  style,  against  which  he 
gave  a  strong  opinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1696,  when 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  the  remote  occa- 
sion  of  be^ning  the  controversy  between  the  followers  of  Newton 
and  Lnboits.  &me  remaika  were  made  on  his  aasertions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  difEarential  oalcalos  la  the  Leipsio  Act^  whioh  produced 
a  ourrespondence,  and  this  ooneepondenoe  wsa  published  in  the  third 
volume.    He  died  October  28, 1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a  man  was  attacked  upon  one  occaaion 
only,  in  which  it  waa  asserted  that  he  bad  deeiphered  the  king's  letters 
after  the  battle  of  Maaeby,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause 
and  ita  followers.  It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deoiphered 
letters  which  he  gave  to  the  University  had  some  of  its  contents 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  was  approaching.  Wallis 
himself  denied  that  he  bad  deciphered  ti>e  king's  letters  on  that  oooa- 
sion,  though  had  he  done  so,  it  would,  granting  his  adherence  to  the 
parliament  to  bepustifiabl^  hate  been  no  more  than  hi)  duty.  A  sort 
of  repugnance  exists  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  ua 
titat  those  who  ioteroept  and  opeo  ao  enemy's  letter  which,  being 
written  in  oommon  language  is  in  some  sort  confided  to  those  into 
whose  hands  it  may  &U,  are  much  more  obnoxioua  to  any  charge  than 
the  dedpherer  of  a  letter  whlcl^  being  wrlttao  io  aiphsr,  more 
rasembles  a  defianoe. 

All  that  can  be  aaid  against  Wallis,  if  it  amounts  to  anything,  ii  juat 
this,  that  when  ha  desired  the  downfall  of  the  kingly  power,  be  used 
hia  talenla  a^aioat  the  king,  and  then,  when,  at  another  time  aod 
under  very  different  droomstanoea,  he  waoted  the  reatoratioo,  housed 
hia  taleota  for  it.  Aod  aa  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  Lattera 
from  tbe  Bodleian,  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  when  he  pra- 
aanted  Hum,  it  was  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
The  bert  taatimooy  to  tba  gmnl  character  of  Wallis  is  as  follows : — 
He  waa  exoeedingly  obncniona  to  the  high  church  party  at  Oxford, 
both  from  bia  low  diiiroh  principlea,  and  from  his  having  been  foroed 
up<m  the  Univeraityby  external  and  demooratio  power.  But  all  that 
his  contemporary  Wood,  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the '  Athenn 
Oxoniensea '  aa  an  Oxford  writer,  can  aay  or  hint  against  him,  amounte 
to  as  mneh  aa  we  have  mantitmed.  Ajid  yat^tbere  waa  no  iwant  of 
dispodtion  to  disparage  a  pmb]Ftff^lf^^^0^  gJiQi^f^lIow- 
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log  libml  Bentlmeut :  "  The  Moior  proctor,  Aocotdiiig  to  hla  usual 
perfidy  (which  h«  frequently  UBad  in  lua  office,  for  he  wa«  bom  and  bred 
a  Prt^ftmian), ili  prmovnsu,'' ko.  tu>.   (*  Ath.  OzonV  1046.) 

Wallte,  in  bis  liiarary  ehusoto,  b  to  1m  conridered  m  a  theologian, 
a  Eoholar,  and  a  mathematician.  As  a  divine,  he  would  probably  not 
have  been  remembered,  but  for  his  emiDence  in  the  other  oharactere. 
Ula  dlacouraea  on  the  Trinity  are  atill  quoted  in  the  hietorieB  of 
opinions  on  that  subject.  At  Uie  time  of  ^uth  and  Sherlock,  much 
waa  written  on  the  AthanaBlan  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of  an 
explanatory  eharaoter:  thoM  who  twA  South  and  Sherlock  on  the 
Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallia,  who  will  be  found  inferior  to  neither; 
but  many  have  oonridered  him  scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of 
WalliB  haa  been  elevated  as  a  divine  by  his  celebrity  as  a  philoiopher, 
his  BorviceB  as  a  scholar  have  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  not  under- 
rated, at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  Ptolemy's 
Harmonic^  of  the  oommentaty  on  it  by  Porphyrius,  and  of  the  later 
woritof  fitienniua;  aaataoof  AriitanhuiofSgAnoa.  His  editions  eontolo 
collateral  Information  of  the  most  Talnabb  ehazaeter,  tendingto  tiuow 
light  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  Immense  quaoti^  of  labour. 

As  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  immediate  predecessor  of 
Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived  and  the  subjects  on  which 
he  worked.  Those  who  ioeline  to  the  opinion  that  solentiflo  dis- 
ooveries  are  not  the  work  of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour, 
that  is,  who  regard  each  portlcnlar  oouquest  as  the  neeasaan  oonse* 
quenoe  of  the  actual  state  of  tiiingi^  and  as  oerttlin  to  come  from  one 
quarter  or  another  when  the  time  arrives,  will  probably  say  that  if 
Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  would  but  have  filled  his  place,  as  for 
as  the  pure  mathematics  are  oonoemed.  By  far  the  most  important 
ot  his  writings  Is  the  '  Aritbmetica  Infinitorum,'  a  sliKht  account  of 
which  we  shall  preface  by  some  mention  of  the  others.  Tha  '  Hathesis 
Univandia '  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and  oontaios  copious  dis- 
cusaions  on  fiindimenbU  points  of  al^bra,  arithmetio,  and  geometry, 
mixed  with  critical  dissertations.  The  tract  against  Meibomius's 
dialogue  on  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  oontroverslal.  The 
treatite  on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Pascal's 
prize  questions,  revised.  The  work  on  mechanios  is  the  larj^est  and 
most  elaborate  which  bad  then  appeared,  though  now  priocnpally 
remarkable  from  the  nae  of  the  prinoipla  of  virtual  velodties.  The 
voluminous  treatise  whieh  It  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  thou|;h 
ahowing  in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Difl^rential 
Calculus,  is  not  so  ioteresting,  aven  in  th^  particular,  as  the'  'Aritb- 
metica Infinitorum.'  The  treatise  on  algebra,  whieh  first  appeared  in 
English  in  1685,  was  reprinted  In  Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in 
1698,  with  additions.  It  is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history 
of  the  aubjeot  waa  mixed  with  ita  theory.  The  defect  of  this  history 
has  been  adverted  to  in  Yieta,  eol.  870;  but  when  this  ia  passed  over, 
it  may  safety  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  is  full  of  interests  even 
at  the  present  time,  not  only  as  an  historical  work,  but  as  one  of:  Inven- 
tion and  orig^ality.  The  tracts  on  the  angle  of  contact,  on  the  tides, 
on  gravitation,  fte.,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  are  only  useful 
as  showing  tiie  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics  and  physios. 

The  '£ithmetica  Infinitorum'  Is  preceded  by  a  treatise  on  CodIo 
BeetlonB,  in  whiidi  the  geometrical  and  algebraical  methods  are  both 
exemplified.  At  the  oommenoement,  though  it  la  not  immediately 
conneoted  with  any  application  to  these  curves,  he  opens  with  a 
declaration  of  bia  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavalier^  that  of 
indivisibles,  bnt  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  oompounding  an  area 
oat  of  an  infinite  number  of  Infinitely  small  parallelograms.  At  the 
begianiog  of  the  work  Wallis  arrives  by  this  meUiod  at  the  areas  of 
varions  simple  curves  and  spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  either 
the  method  of  Cavalieri  is  employed,  or  that  of  dlBerentials,  without 
the  use  of  the  organised  methods,  will  easily  see  how  dose  an  approach 
ia  made  to  the  bitsgral  calcnlua^  from  one  instance : — In  the  latter 

aoianoa^Ab^  begbnlBg  at  c  k  o,  la  fi^ ;  the  Mmspoadliig  theorem 

of  Wallis  la  thai  the  lunit  of  I'+S'-t-  ....+n*  divldad  brfl*iathe 
fraction  ^  He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  be  la  able  to  re]ffe- 
■ent  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  irf  any  eurve  whose  equation  is 
n  being  integer :  having  pnvioasly  found  the  area  of 
any  cnrva  contained  under  y  ■=  <»%  n  being  poaitiTe  or  negative  whole 
or  fraodonal.  And  it  ia  hm  to  be  romarkea  ttiat^  thoo^  ba  doaa  sob 

absolute^  exhibit  auch  symbols  as  x~  *,  ai',  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  negative  indices,  ^plying  the  fraeumis  and  negative  qoaotitte^ 
though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the  modem  manner.  This 
step  was  a  most  impoitact  one,  as  it  pot  under  his  control,  in  eSbo^ 
all  that  the  integral  calculna  can  do  m  the  case  of  monomial  terms 
and  their  comUnations.  Wallis  vras  eminently  distingoiahed  In  this 
power  of  oomparison  and  geoeraliaationf  and  he  bad  a  large  portioD  of 
the  ftiOi  in  the  results  of  algri>ra  whieh  has  led  to  Ita  eomplete 
modwn  astabliahment,  in  wluoh  hardly  any  of  Uiat  aort  of  bah  ia 
wanted.  And  those  who  would  smQe  at  his  idea  of  negative  qnantitiea 
which  are  greaUr  tAaii  ii^ity,  should  remember  wliat  results  patieaoe 
and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equally  absurd  notion  of 
those  tome  quantities  being  tew  than  wOhing.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  ftwmar  phraseology  will  not  yet  take  ita  place^  under  defini* 
Uon^  1^  the  aide  of  the  latter. 

ta]«3rt  of  generaUntioD,  in  wbudi  WalliB  waa  npwior  to  any  pi^ 


ceding  mathematidao,  enabled  Um  to  av^  himself  of  ideas  which  the 
ordinary  processes  of  arithmetio  and  algebra  had  offered  for  ceoturiea 
witiioat  results.   Having,  by  his  use  of  fractional  indices,  bem  able 

to  supply  every  eaaa  of  J'aTdsi^  or  an  equivalent  result^  it  atruok  hhn 
that  J* {s?—a?)'dat,  sUU  uung  modem  ^ynifaol^  moat  be  oapable  of 

a  similar  interpolation.  The  cue  of  •  ^  {  obvioasly  glvea  the  olndi^ 
and  after  mwM  Tatious  attempts,  he  waa  enabled  to  preaent  tbo 

well-known  resufl^  whieh  is  atill  remembered  as  a  reanlt;  but  the 
method  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  bat  forgotten,  not 
always  duly  remembered  as  belonging  .to  Wallis.  Tfaia  reaalt  Is  as 
foUotps,  in  modem  temu :— «■  being  the  ratio  of  the  dremnferenoe  to 
the  diameter,     lies  between 

25.45.6^  (2»)«  1 

and 
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whaferer  intc^  »  may  be. 
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It  is  fluently  ^pressed  Uius:— 
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The  worka  of  Wallis  contain  many  other  results  wbioh  miut  ba 
ooniidered  as  advanced  specimens  of  the  int^ral  calculus  In  every- 
thing  bat  form ;  such  as  the  rectification  of  the  puabola,  whldb  he 
showed  to  depend  upon  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  The 
BvMmiaX  Tk&treia  was  a  corollary  of  the  results  of  Wallis  on  the 
quadratare  of  curves,  the  ssgaoity  of  Newton  anpplying  that  general 
mode  of  expression  wbioh  it  is  extcaordinary  that  Walui  ahoola  have 
mbsed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  on  logio,  which  Is  not  only  at  th« 
highest  excellence,  but  ia  perhaps,  owing  to  the  change  of  notation 
and  methods  in  mathematics,  the  only  won  of  Wallis  on  the  elements 
of  a  subject  whioh  we  oould  now  recommend  a  student  to  read.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it  rarelj 
haroens  that  tiiera  is  ao  singular  a  union  of  originahty  and  labour. 

WALLIS,  SAH.UEL,  the  first  navigator  after  Qniroa  (assuming  that 
Quiros's  Sagittaria  is  Tahiti)  who  discovered  the  island  of  TabltL 
The  date  of  WalUs's  birth  and  his  parentage  are  unknown.  In  1755  he 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Qibraltar,  a  twenty-gun  ship,  from  which  ha  was 
wimoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay  aeventy-four,  Vice-Admiral 
Boscawen's  flag-diip.  On  the  8tb  of  April  1757,  he  reoeived  his  oom> 
misaien  aa  captain  of  tiia  Port  Hahot^  of  twenty  guns,  and  was  sent 
to  North  America  with  Holbami^  who  oommsnded  we  expedition 
against  Loulsburg.  In  1760  ha  was  seut  to  Canada  in  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  reduoed  third-rate;  and  on  his  return  waa 
employed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  aooount  of  faim  ftwn 
this  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin  in  August  1766.  He 
was  sent  with  the  Colpnin  (24  guns)  and  the  Swallow  (14  guns, 
Captain  Carteret)  to  oontinue  and  extend  the  discoveries  of  Coin- 
mMlore  Byron  ia  tlie  Faoiflo.  They  aaUad  on  the  S2nd  of  Aagiist 
1766,  from  Plymouth.  The  I>olphtn  and  Swallow  parted  company 
on  the  11th  of  April  1767,  as  they  were  clearing  the  western  end  of 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens ;  the  Dolphin  retumed  to  the  Downs  on  the 
39th  of  May  1768;  the  Swallow  did  not  arrive  at  Spithead  till  the 
20th  of  March  1679.  After  parting  oompany  with  bia  oonsott,  WalUa 
disoovered  Easter  Island  on  the  8rd  of  June  1767 ;  and  <m  the  Idth 
of  Juna^  Tahiti,  which  he  oalled  King  Getwee's  Island^  and  Cook 
oalled  Otaheite.  He  left  the  island  on  the  27th  of  July,  readied 
Tinman  on  the  17th  of  September,  Batavia  on  the  80th  of  November, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  Fttbruary  1768,  and  the  Down% 
aa  mentioned  above,  on  the  Idth  of  May.  The  only  reoord  preserved 
of  Wallis's  dreamnav^tion  of  the  globe  is  that  printed  in  Hawkea* 
worth's  '  Voyages  to  the  Facifio.'  It  appears  to  be  a  literal  traa- 
Boript  of  the  navigator'a  diary.  It  indicates  a  pdnstaking,  sendbl^ 
and  veradous  man.  He  was  the  flrat  to  bring  down  the  fabulous 
stature  of  the  Patagonians  to  ita  real  altitude.  It  was  Wallis  who 
reoommended  Tahiti  as  the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venal 
over  the  sun's  disc  in  1769. 

After  his  arrival  in  England,  Wallia  remained  without  employment 
till  X771>  wheiL  on  the  equippingof  a  naval  fttfoe in  ooneeqaenee of 
the  raptoiewitii  Spain  about  the  Falkland  IBla»d^  he  vrat  apptdutad 
to  the  Torbay  aeventy-four.   He  retired  from  aotive  aerviee  In  ttM 
I  following  year,  and  never  aguu  commanded  a  ship,  exoept  for  a  ahott 
I  time  in  1780.   In  tiiat  year  he  was  appointed  extra-oommiasloner  of 
the  navy^  an  offloe  which  he  held  till  tine  peace,  when  it  Was  for  a 
;  time  diseontinued.   It  waa  revived  in  1787,  and  WaUis  wis  agaid 
'  nominated  to  fill  it,  which  he  did  tiU  his  death,  in  1795. 

WALME8LKT,  CHARLES,  an  En{^  mathematician  and  astro* 
Homer,  was  bom  in  1721  :  being  a.  member  of  the  Roman  OsthoUo 
church,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  eounttr, 
and  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  hk 
17C0  he  was  elected  a  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Society  London,  and  ri> 
years  afterwards  he  waa  made  a  Ushop,  and  apMt^Ubal  vicar  of  the 
western  distoiot  of  BngUod.         ^.  .  .  (  r:\r^r%\/^ 

Bia  prindpal  worfcrwhkh  la  anE^lgM^I^  W<»iMUte^ 
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■aramm' of  Cotoi,ia  entitled  'Aiulyse  del  Ifemree  des  Bapportiet 
dee  Angles,  on  BtSducUoa  des  Int^gmlee  anx  Logaritbmes  at  aax 
Area  de  Cercle,'  4to,  I^Lria^  1749;  in  the  same  jear  be  pablished  his 
'TMorie  da  lIonnmeDt  das  ApaldM,'  6ro,  and  in  1758  iha  treatise 
•De  luaqalitatibiu  liotaom  Looarlmn,'  4to,  Florenoe. 

I>r.  WalniMley  waa  one  of  the  maUiematiciana  employed  in  regulat- 
ing the  calendar  in  this  conntry,  preparatory  to  the  chaoge  of  the  style, 
which  took  place  in  1752,  and  be  wrote  aeTsral  papers  on  astronomical 
nibjecta,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Philoeophioal  TransaoUooa.' 
As  a  tiieologioal  writer  be  ia  known  only  by  bis  commentariea  on,  and 
•zplaaMloiia  of  tb«  Apo«4jpiek  BhUoTs  ndon,  &a  Ha  died  at  Bath, 
Nomuber  25. 1797. 

WALPOLE,  SIR  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Orford,  waa  the  Uiird  son  of 
Robert  Walpole,  Es^  M.F.  for  Castle  Rising,  by  Mary  bis  wife,  only 
daughter  ana  beireas  of  Sir  Jeffory  Barwell,  and  waa  born  at  Houghton, 
on  uie  26th  of  August  1676.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Maasiugbam,  and  afterwards  on  the  fonndatioD  at  Eton,  and  at  King's 
C(da(«^  Cambridge;  and  although  he  was  naturally  averse  to  study, 
be  applied  bimsalf  witb  auffieient  diligenoe  to  become  a  gcKid  dasaioal 
soholsr.   On  the  deaUiof  bla  eldest  snniTing  brother,  in  1698,  be 

Sve  up  his  acbolarsbip  at  King's  CoUwe,  and  v«y  shortly  withdrew 
im  the  nnlvenity,  and  redded  witb  his  father  in  the  oountiy.  On 
the  80th  of  July  1700  he  msrried  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Sbmter,  lord  mayor  of  London;  and  on  tiie  28th  of  November 
fejloWbig  Ub  faioBr  died,  and  left  him  in  poeaeation  of  the  fanuly 
flBtsAew  He  immediately  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
BisiD^,  and  at  ooce  engaged  in  business  witb  much  activity,  and  joined 
the  Whigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  ancoeasion.  Although  hia  first 
attempt  at  oratory  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  he 
waa  not  long  in  distinguishing  bimaelf  as  an  able  and  practical  debater 
and  an  acute  poUtieian.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party ;  and  in  Uarch  1705,  when  their  influence  bad  risen 
in  wrMament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
to  Prbce  George  of  Denmark,  then  lord  high  admiral  la  thia  capacity 
be  allowed  so  much  prudeaoe  and  firmness  under  peculiar  diffioultiea, 
that  he  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Oodolplun  and  the  Duke  of 
llariborougb.  Henceforward  be  assumed  a  high  position  in  parliament, 
and  in  1708,  on  bis  promotion  to  the  offioe  of  aeoretaiy-at-war,  the 
management  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  waa  introsted  to  him  by  hia 
party.  In  1710  be  waa  appointed  one  the  managers  for  the 
impeachment  of  Baobererel.  Be  had  strongly  opposed  ^t  prooeed- 
ing  in  private ;  but  whan  it  bad  been  determined  npoa,  the  duty  of 
conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him*  He  afterward*  irabUsbed  a 
pamphlett  entitled  *Fonr  Lettento  a  lUend  in  North  EMtain  opon 
iha  publishing  tha  Trial  of  Dr.  Saohevete],'  ia  which  he  laboured  to 
identify  the  party  who  supported  Saohevarel  with  the  Jacobites  who 
were  platting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  By  the  Intrigues 
of  Mrs,  Mawam  and  the  Toriea,  and  by  disunion  among  themselves^ 
the  Whig  administration  was  shortly  broken  up,  when  Harley  thought 
■0  bighi^  of  Walpole's  talents  and  influence  that  he  vainly  enM- 
Tonnd  to  Mimade  him  to  aoon>t  a  place  in  the  new  admioiatiafion, 
and  dedsKd  him  to  bs  worth  half  bis  party.  Par^  ^irit  was  then 
most  vinilent^  and  in  order  to  oruab  their  opponents  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, under  Harley  and  St.  John,  cbarged  the  ex-miniat«n  with 
exteiuive  corruption  and  Inaocnracy  in  tiie  public  accounts.  The 
defenoe  of  hie  colleagues  waa  ably  conducted  by  Walpole ;  but  he  waa 
punished  for  hia  seal  on  Ui^  behalf,  by  a  atmilar  accusation  directed 
against  bimsslf  penonsl^.  On  the  17tli  of  January  171S,  a  mqortty 
« the  Hooss  rssdred  that  while  seoretazy^at-war  ha  bad  been  "guilty 
of  a  blg^  brescb  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,"  and  tut  Iw 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  refused  to  make  any  aoknowledgment  or  ooncession,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  tiie  pronation.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  looked  upon  faim  as  a  mar^r  to  their  oausa,  and  flooked  to 
Ua  apartment^  which  bore^  it  ia  aaid,  the  appearance  of  a  erowded 
lev4e,  rather  than  of  a  |ttison.  He  waa  r»eleoted  Hat  I^rnnj  but  (in 
aoeordanoe  with  a  doctrine  afterwards  declared  illesal  In  the  oaae  of 
Wilkes)  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament  He  did 
more  for  his  vindication  with  his  pen  while  in  prison,  than  be  could 
have  done  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  who  had  already  condemned 
him.  A  pamphlet  published  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  hy  his 
pgly  to  be  a  oompleto  refutation  of  the  charges  affcoUng  his  ehaxactar. 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  bis  ezpuldtm  was  no  obstacle  to  his  ftatnrs 
advancement,  but  rather  iooreasea  his  influence.  At  the  dissolution, 
in  August  1718,  be  again  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Lynn,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  toe  debates  and  in  the  counsels  and 
intriguss  of  hia  par^. 

On  (be  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole,  with  hia  brother-in-law 
Viscount  Townabend,  had  »  principal  snare  in  the  formation  ot  fhs 
Whig  administration.  He  was  himself  appointed  payinastei>gsnsitt  of 
the  forces  snd  of  Chelsea  HospitaL  The  dissolution  of  1715  bavit^ 
gained  a  large  msjori^  for  tna  Whig  ministry,  they  bad  an  <mpor- 
toni^  of  arsDsiog  thraisslves  for  the  petseoution  they  had  suffered 
from  tbsir  predeeiasois  in  office.  The  bittigues  of  many  of  the  leadmg 
Tories  in  hwar  ot  the  Prstendsr  daring  the  last  four  years  of  the 
reign  of  Qosen'Anns  had  been  notorious;  and,  apart  firom  political 
expedisncT,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ndnisters  of  the  first  king  of 
the  hODis  of  HaooTsr  to  dsnonno^  and  if  posrible  sixtingaiBh  tiw 


faction  that  had  near^  saooeedsd  in  altering  the  snocesrion  to  the 
throne.  Walpole  drew  up  the  report  on  whieh  the  impeaohments  and 
attabidera  that  followed  were  founded,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  proaeoutions.  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  soon 
afterwards  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  Walpole  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer.  The 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming  time  brought  on  a  aevere  illness. 
Before  his  recovery  the  memoraUs  Septenniu  Bill,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  Us  coneorreno^  wss  passed.  It  was  psrfaaps  scaroelj 
justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds  to  prolong  the  doration  of  a 
parliament  that  bad  only  been  chosen  for  a  ibortor  term;  but  the 
extraordinary  drcumataDCOs  of  the  country,  a  threatened  invarion,  a 
strong  party— possibly  even  a  parliamentary  majority — favourable  to 
the  damiB  of  tiie  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissolution  at  that  time  highly 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the  safety  the  crown.  Die- 
onion  In  tile  oabinet  and  the  eonstant  intrigues  of  tlw  Hanoveiiaa 
ooortiers  and  the  king's  mistresses  broln  up  this  administration,  which 
would  otherwise  have  had  a  fur  chance  of  stability ;  and  in  April 
1717  Walpole  delivered  up  his  seals  to  the  king,  in  spite  of  hia 
majesty's  earnest  aolicitationa  that  be  would  retun  them  in  oonnectiOD 
with  a  new  ministry.  Before  bis  reugnation  Walpolo  bad  submitted 
to  parliament  a  plan  for  reducing  the  interest  oftiie  national  debt^ 
and  for  astaUiiEihing  a  ainking-funa.  The  resolutions  had  already  been 
agreed  io,  but  the  bill  for  giving  elbet  to  them  waa  left  to  his  aneoea- 
aors  to  curry  through.  (See  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  8.)  Walpole  remained  in, 
oppoution  until  1720.  Meuiwhile  ha  distinguished  himself  by  the 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measurea 
of  govemmeul  He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating  the 
national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  the  government ;  and  though 
parliament  waa  deluded  by  its  plauubility  and  magnifleauoe^  and 
scarcely  listened  with  patience  to  ms  Brgumeats,  the  oounby  bed  soon 
reason  to  remembw  his  remarkable  prediction,  that  "Such  will  bo  the 
delusive  consequences,  that  the  public  will  conceive  it  a  dream." 

Id  June  1720  he  cousentod  to  take  office,  and  was  appointed  pay* 
master-general  of  the  forces,  while  Lord  Townsbend  was  made  presi- 
dent of  Uie  oouni^  ;  but  be  did  not  oordial^  support  tlu  adminiatra- 
tioa  or  engsge  madi  in  baslneas  antU  the  romons  psnic  eansed  1^  tha 
fiulnre  of  tiu  Soath  Sea  apeonkUons  had  verified  his  prediett<m.  Be 
was  tbm  ananimously  called  upon  to  devise  measures  tor  the  restora- 
tion of  public  credit.  No  minuter  vraa  ever  placed  In  a  more  difficult 
position.  The  terror  and  phreosy  of  the  public,  the  indtgnati(m  of 
parliament,  the  helplessness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  equivooal  con- 
nection ni  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  were  obstaoles  to  the  proper 
owsIdsMtion  at  so  pressing  a  snbjeot  It  wss  indssd  Impoasibls  to 
repair  the  misdiief  already  done^  or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses 
they  bad  sustuned,  but  he  succeeded  in  restning  public  credit;  and 
be  undoubtedly  showed  both  firmness  and  modwation  In  the  punish* 
ment  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  partidpation  in  the  frauds  of 
the  company.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  accused  of  receiving 
fictitiouB  stock,  but  by  the  exertions  of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted. 
He  was  not  however  lufSnently  clear  in  public  estimation  to  retain 
his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  on  bis  rsdgnation,  in  April 
1721,  Walpole  waa  appointed  in  ms  place,  witit  an  administcation 
highly  favourable  to  Us  interests. 

Having  settied  for  a  time  the  financial  a^ra  of  the  country,  Wal- 
pole immediately  turned  his  attention  to  commerce.  He  found  heavy 
taxes  and  restrictions  upon  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  eommtrce,  and,  with  a  spirit  in  advance 
of  bis  age,  he  removed  them.  One  bandied  and  six  artiolea  of  British 
manufactare  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  thirty-eight  articles  of 
raw  materials  to  be  imported,  duty  tne.  In  June  1728  the  king 
created  Walpole's  son  a  peer,  by  the  titie  of  Baron  Walpole  of  We£ 
pole,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Walpole  bad  declined  this  honour 
himself,  from  the  fsar  of  losing  bis  influence  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  removed  to  tlw  Upper  Hoas^  but  other  maAs  of  Csvoar 
were  not  wanting.  In  1724  he  was  created  a  Eni^t  of  tiie  Bath,  and 
in  1726  was  instsJled  a  Enlght  of  ths  Garter.  But  thoogh  strong  in 
parliament,  and  standing  well  with  the  king,  Walpole  was  ctrntioually 
in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court  On  the  acoesslon  of 
George  IL  however  Walpole  waa  so  forttmato  as  to  find  a  protootor  in 
Queen  Caroline^  whose  influence  over  the  king  enabled  her  to  maintain 
'  Walpole  in  office,  although  a  ehange  had  been  detennined  upon,  and 
afterwards  to  soppcnt  him  sgaiust  the  persevering  maehinationa  of  all 
parties. 

To  follow  Sir  Robert  Walpole  through  the  events  of  his  long 
administration  would  require  littie  less  than  a  history  of  bis  times. 
There  were  no  important  debates  in  parliament^  no  deliberations  la 
Uie  cabinet,  no  n^ociations  with  foreign  states,  in  which  he  did  not 
bssr  the  moat  conspicuous  part  as  the  fint  statesman  of  hia  d^.  The 
most  remarkaUe  measure  proposed  by  biin,  wad  tiuit  which  is  peiliaps 
the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  mioiiter  of  a  commercial 
country,  was  his  Excise  scheme,  brooght  forward  by  bim  in  1738h 
The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  oonvert  the  Cnatoms  duties  payable 
upon  certain  articles  of  import  immediately  on  tiieir  arrival  in  port 
into  Excise  duties  payable  on  taking  them  oat  of  warehouses  for  home 
consumption.  He  aUo  proposed  to  confine  the  taxed  commodities  to 
a  few  articles  oi  general  consumption,  and  to  exempt  from 
the  printdpat  neeeasaries  of  life  and  all  the  xfwmtftithii^iMa^ 
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fkcture.  The  plan  Itaelf  tod  the  ugaments  by  whidi  he  sapported  it 
prove  the  BoondneM  of  his  vlewB  of  t&x&tion  and  commeroe ;  bnt 
tmhap^lj  the  meainre  me  uUulb'  mimpraented  a*  a  scheine  for  a 
gSDentl  Sztin,  and  the  oonnt^  bdng  milled  by  the  aU«  writen 
oppoeed  to  the  minister,  by  the  clamour*  of  thoee  Interested  in  exist- 
ing abuses,  but  more  than  all  by  the  unpopular  name  of  'Exdse,'  were 
almost  unanimous  in  Its  oondemnatioo.  Public  feeling  became  at 
length  so  excited  that  a  popular  oatbrenk  leemed  to  threaten  any 
folder  prccreas  with  the  mil;  and  Sir  Robert  waa  very  reluotantly 
obliged  to  aoandoB  ik  He  ms  ftilly  pennaded  of  ita  great  adraalages 
to  t£e  country,  but  sUd,  "I  vill  not  be  the  minister  to  enfbroe  taxee  at 
the  expense  <rf  blood." 

In  1737  the  lafioenoe  of  Walpole  was  much  shaken  first  by  the 
quaird  between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  avowed 
nostilify  of  the  latter  to  the  king's  government,  and  especially  to 
Walpol^  who  hid  been  chiefly  consulted  by  the  king ;  and,  seoondly, 
^  the  death  of  Queen  CaroliDe.  The  high  r^ard  of  the  queen  for 
Walpole  was  testified  even  on  her  death-bed.  Turning  to  the  minister, 
who,  with  the  king,  vnw  standing  her  bedside  she  aud  to  him,  **  I 
hope  you  will  never  desert  the  kinj^  but  continue  to  serve  him  vrith 
your  usual  fidelity ; "  and,  pointing  to  ttie  king,  she  added,  "  I  reoom- 
mend  bis  m^esty  to  yon."  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  showed  Wal- 
pole an  inteioepted  letter,  in  which  it  wai  affirmed  that  the  minister 
had  now  lost  hu  sola  protector.  "It  is  falser"  said  he;  "you  remember 
that  on  her  deaUi-bed  the  queen  lecommended  me  to  yw." 

Walpole  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  great  embarrasaments.  The  king^ 
the  people,  a  strong  minority  in  the  Commons,  a  majority  in  the  Lords, 
and  a  preponderance  in  the  cabinet,  were -eager  for  war  with  Spain. 
Walpcaa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  as  a  national  calamity,  but  waa  over- 
powered by  the  union  of  so  many  parties  in  its  favour.  He  then  felt 
how  maoh  bis  popularity  had  ennined  from  his  oppoaitlon  to  the  war, 
and  feared  tiM  any  fiulnrea  would  be  laid  to  bis  diarge.  He  entreated 
the  permission  of  we  king  to  remgn,  but  his  majesty  exclaimed,  "  Will 
yon  desert  me  in  my  greatest  difficulties  P  and  renised  to  soocvt  Us 
resignation.  In  the  midit  of  the  diseosslons  npon  the  Spaniao  war, 
he  had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle^  whose  talents  in 
debate  and  nersonal  inftumoe  became  a  serious  obstade  to  bis 
measorst.  Dkooxi  euued  in  tiie  cabinet,  and  the  0[^Kwition  in 
pariiament  beoame  more  strenuous  than  ever.  In  February  1710  a 
motion  waa  made,  by  Sandys,  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  ttie 
removal  of  Sir  Robmt  Walpole  "from  his  majesty's  presence  and 
counsels  for  aver."  No  distinct  chaiges  were  made  against  the 
minister  to  justify  so  strong  an  address ;  but  eveiy  complaint 
against  the  measures  of  his  government,  fraeign  or  domestk^  anting 
tnclaittwenty  yeais^  was  used  as  a  reason  for  Us  dismlsial.  "If  it 
should  be  adwd,"  f^y  Ssndyi^  "why  I  impute  all  these  evQs  to  one 
person,  I  reply,  because  one  person  grasped  in  his  own  hand*  every 
braooh  of  government ;  that  one  person  has  attained  the  sole  direction 
of  afiUra,  monopolised  all  the  uvonri  of  the  crown,  compassed  the 
dispoeal  of  aU  placea,  pensions,  titles,  ribands^  as  well  as  all  prefer- 
menti^  civil,  military,  and  eccleBiaattcsi."  Walpole  defended  himself 
with  beoomiog  boldneas  and  dignity,  and  referred  vrith  pride  to  the 
iOOcesBSs  of  h£  administration.  The  motion  waa  negatived  by  a  large 
minority,  and  a  similar  motion  In  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  the 
same  fate.  But,  notwithstanding  this  triumph,  his  power  was  nearly 
exhausted.  A  diasolution  immediately  followed ;  his  opponents  were 
active  at  tlie  elections ;  many  of  his  finends  kept  back ;  ne  himself  waa 
indolantly  confident  of  success;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
liament he  found  himself  in  a  bare  majority.  After  Mveml  cloeo 
diviaioDs,  he  wai^  on  the  2nd  of  February  1742,  left  in  a  minority  of 
sixteen,  on  the  Chippenham  election  case.  On  the  9th  he  was  created 
Barl  of  Orford  by  the  king,  and  on  the  11th  he  resigned.  On  taking 
leave  of  liim  the  king  burst  into  tears,  expressed  liia  regret  fw  the  loss 
of  so  faithful  a  counsellor,  and  bis  gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

Ko  sooner  was  a  new  administration  formed  under  Pmteney  (which, 
through  the  imftnence  and  address  of  Walpole,  had  been  composed 
ehiefly  of  Whigi),  than  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  ez-miniiter.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Lord  Limerick  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  aeoret  oommittee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  last  twenty  yean,  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a 
mi^oiity  of  two.  Lord  Lim«ric«  very  soon  made  a  second  motion, 
bat  proposed  to  Inolnde  only  the  last  ten  years  in  his  inquiry.  This 
motimi  vras  carried  by  a  majority  et  seven,  and  a  committee  irfaaorsw 
was  appointed.  Of  the  twen^-one  members  of  this  oommittee,  oom- 
nated  by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpole's  uniform  opponents. 
The  committed  failing  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  corruption  which 
they  had  expected,  endeavoured  to  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  all 
persona  who  would  make  disoovariea,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust 
measure  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  committee  never- 
thaleas  made  a  report,  in  which  they  charged  Walpole— I,  with  having 
used  undue  influence  at  elections ;  2,  with  grants  of  fraudulent  con- 
tracts ;  and,  S,  with  peculation  and  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  secret  service  money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and 
oonaidering  the  damoura  that  bad  been  raised  against  the  miidster, 
the  decided  enmity  of  the  oonunittee,  and  the  ample  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  report  must  be  regarded,  U  not  as  ft  ferdiot  at  aoqnittal^ 
afeleastMCtteof  MtmffMt,  A  motim  fi»  renewing  ttie  inquiry  was 
ispested  in  tlM  foUoinBg  SBBwai,  bat  was  dsfsatsd  faj  a  la^  m^^rilgr. 


From  this  time  Walpole  took  vary  little  part  in  public  aflairs.  Ha 
vras  frequently  consulted  by  the  king,  and  retsined  much  poUtjoal 
influence,  but  rarely  noke  in  the  House  of  Lordi^  having  ohaarved  to 
his  brother  that  he  nad  left  Us  tongoe  vrith  the  Commons.  After 
dreadAil  suffering  firom  the  stone^  which  he  bore  vrith  admiraUe  forti- 
tude, he  died  on  the  18th  of  Mar6h  1746,  in  the  slxty^iinth  year  ol 
his  ege^  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  ohuroh  at  Houghton. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been  more  misrepresented 
than  that  of  Walpole.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  aetivaly  oppoeed 
by  the  first  wits  of  his  d^  The  brilliant  talents  of  Bofii^brt^ 
Cbesterfleld,  Swift,  and  Pope,  filled  the  press  with  asTCasm^  and  mbh 
led  the  public  by  tiio  most  artful  misooustruction  of  his  motM.  Bven 
the  stage  WM  made  aubserrient  to  opposition.  In  parliament  ha  also 
had  able  opponent^  men  of  greater  talents  and  aoquirements  thsn 
himself,  but  not  perhaps  more  able  and  ready  in  demte.  Supported 
as  they  were  by  the  litwsry  tslents  of  thdr  friends^  and  having  more 
plausible  and  popular  tojoos  to  dilate  vsoa,  they  soeoeeded  in  main* 
t^ing  a  perpatoid  ontety  against  the  mmiater.  Hew  fhr  be  ilusmisil 
it  mi^  in  some  measure  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  points  of  his 
policy  met  with  so  much  execration  ss  his  Excise  scheme  end  his 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war  J  both  of  vriiioh  have  since  been 
applauded  by  posteri^.  As  regards  liu  oormption  with  wliich  he 
was  charged.  Burke  affirmed  tha^  he  was  less  ohsrgeable  with  it  than 
any  minister  who  evw  served  the  crown  for  so  gnat  a  kngth  of  timsb 
At  all  events  the  Common^  being  then  oomparativaly  nnrsBferainBd  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  to  oormption  than  at  the  prosont 
day,  and  the  low  morally  of  the  times  encouraged  it.  The  extremely 
difficult  ciroumstanoes  in  which  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  nUtm^  of 
the  Pretender  and  the  unpopularity  of  tiie  house  of  Hanover,  must 
also  be  pleaded  In  his  justification.  Bis  zeal  for  the  Protestant  sno- 
cession  was  eartain^  the  main  principle  of  his  pditleal  life  and 
administration.  Tb»  same  great  antitority  who  vindlested  him  fkom 
the  charge  of  systematic  oormption  tiras  sums  np  Us  sarvioes:— 
"  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  character  and  his  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  with  It  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this 
country."  (Burke's  '  Appud  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whi^'  p.  68.) 

In  jwivate  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  heax^  good  nature  and 
social  disposltiwB.  His  oonvarsatlon  and  manners  w«m  somewhat 
coane  and  boisterous,  but  he  had  the  bappy  art  of  making  friends,  and 
great  powers  of  persuasion.  For  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an 
eztraordinaiy  capacity,  and  tiie  ease  with  whidi  ho  executed  it  led 
Lord  Hervey  to  say  that "  he  did  everything  with  the  same  ease  and 
tranquilli^  as  if  he  waa  drnng  nothing." 

WALPOLE,  HOBACi;  Earl  of  Orford,  wu  the  third  and  yonngist 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Ostherino  Shorter,  hia  first  wifo,  and 
waa  bom  on  September  24th,  1717.  0.3^  When  he  had  finished  his 
education  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  Collie,  Cambridge,  he  left  England 
and  travelled  on  the  Continent  for  more  than  two  years.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at  school;  but  a  difl^renoe  nnfor> 
tunately  arose  between  the  two  friends,  and  they  parted  at  Rem^o,  in 
July  1741,  and  returned  to  England  by  different  routes.  On  his 
retum  home,  in  September  1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  CaUington,  for  which  plsoe  he  had  been 
elected  during  his  abeence.  His  father's  administration  was  at  that 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  shorUy  Kfterwards  caused 
ita  dovmfall,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
peaaed.  He  did  not  however  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
His  first  spesch  was  delivered  in  March  174%  on  a  motion  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  preceding  ten  yeara  of 
his  administration,  and  w&a  Ihvourably  notioad  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  and  by  Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When 
the  interest  excited  by  liis  father's  aOairs  had  subsided,  he  was  very 
rarely  induced  to  address  the  House.  He  moved  the  address  in 
1761,  and  spoke  in  1766  on  the  question  at  auphaing  Striae  reginieots 
in  the  colonies.  In  1767  he  exerted  bimseli  intii  mnoh  udow  In 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Tlieee  are  tite  chief  events 
of  his  public  life,  although  ha  remained  in  parliament  till  1768,  a 
period  of  twaoty-dght  years.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged  his  seat  for 
CaUington  for  Came  Rising;  and  frvm  1764  he  represented  Ein^a 
Lyim,  the  borough  which  had  returned  liis  father  for  many  years  to 
pariiUDsnt  PubUo  life  was  not  suited  to  Hoimoe  Walpole's  pursuits 
snd  tastsi^  but  he  was  always  much  iuterested  in  politioa.  His  family 
connections  bad  early  identified  him  with  the  Whig  party,  bnt  his 
speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show  Us  reverence  for 
popular  rights  and  his  affected  hatred  of  kings,  he  hung  up  in  his 
bsdroom  an  engraving  of  the  death-warrant  df  Charles  L,  and  wrote 
upon  it,  "Magoa  Charts."  These  abstract  oj^nions  however  were  not 
likely  to  lead  nim  into  any  praotieal  extravagancy  for  his  haUts  and 
temper  of  mind  were  futidionaly  aristooratic. 

The  windpal  amusement  and  buslnees  of  Walpole  tor  many  years 
of  his  Ufe  were  the  bnilding  and  decoration  of  his  Qothio  viUa  of 
Strawbeny  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It  was  or^ally  a  oottagy  whioh 
be  pnrowissd  in  1747,  but  grew  nndsr  his  hands  into  a  ao-called 
"""-'*n  of  ooBsldsnlilo  Mtant  R  would  bo  difBeiib,  to  compliment 
his  tasu  in  arohlteotare,  but  the  Goti^  style  vrw 
Togot^  and  many  firnUi  and  shsnflte^itr^Ma^ 
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Strawberry  Hill  moat  1w  nfetred  to  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  to 
apply  to  a  modem  domeatio  reeideDoe  the  charactetistios  of  an  aocient 
■tyle.  He  collected  worfca  of  art  and  carioaitiea  of  every  description 
to  oRMment  his  botue  and  gratify  fala  taste — prints,  pioturfls,  minia- 
tarea,  armour,  bookt,  and  minnseripta.  He  wai  enabled  to  indalge  in 
tbeae  ekpeoaive  pursaita  bv  the  profit*  of  three  sinecure  offices  which 
his  father  had  obtained  for  him,  namely,  nshor  of  the  exchequer, 
oomptroUer  of  the  pipe,  and  dark  of  the  eatreata. 

To  the  taatea  of  a  vlrtaoao  he  added  those  of  a  man  of  letters. 
Hit  eariieat  compoeitioDt  were  tn  vcrae,  and  though  many  of  them  are 
q[»rilghtly  and  agreeable,  they  are  not  imaginati* e,  and  evince  but  little 
aptness  for  veralBcalion.  In  176S  he  published  his  '^es  Walpo- 
liante,'  a  work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  a  catalogue  of  uis 
father's  pictures  at  the  amily  seat  of  Hongbton  Hall  in  Korfolk ;  but, 
like  other  literary  works  of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his 
favourite  putioits  and  studies,  while  it  miuistared  to  bis  fiunily  pride. 
In  1761  ha  commenced  the  publication  of  'Anecdotes  of  Fainting  in 
England,'  wiiioh  were  not  completed  nntil  1771;  and  in  1763  be 
added  a  'Catalogue  of  Engravers.'  Both  these  works  were  founded 
upon  materials  supplied  by  Yertue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which 
Walpole  worked  up  into  several  entertaining  volumea  of  anecdote  and 
oritieiBm  upon  the  flna  arta.  In  ITSS  he  nabllshed  his  '  Catalome 
Rf^al  and  Noble  Auttion.'  In  this  work  he  contrived  to  enliven  • 
long  list  of  peeuliarly  doll  writers  with  agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a 
smut  and  happy  style  of  writing,  for  Trhieh  he  Is  remarkable. 

Walpole's  celebrated  novel,  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto,'  appeared  In 
1781,  aa  a  translation,  by  WiUiitm  MarahsU,  from  the  ItaliaQ  of 
Onuphrio  Hurklto,  which  the  author  intended  aa  an  anagram  of  hU 
own  name.  This  romance,  b^g  in  a  new  a^le,  excited  various 
opinions  at  the  time,  but  it  vraa,  on  'the  whole,  eminently  popular  and 
successful,  and  Ifl  still  read  with  interest  as  one  of  our  standard  noveU. 
Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  waa  published.  The 
tragedy  of  '  The  Mysterious  Mother'  is  founded  upctn  a  disgusting 
tale  of  inoest  "  more  tmly  horrid  even  than  that  of  (Edipus,"  as  walpole 
himself  describee  It,  and  Is  worked  up  witii  great  dramatic  spirit. 

Hii  nait  pnUloation  was  the  '  Historic  Donhts  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  Riohard  III.,'  an  ingeniouM  and  aout*  aamioation  of 
the  evldenoe  npon  which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the 
prineipal  eventa  of  that  period.  Besides  these  larger  works,  he  wu 
oontinnally  pabUsblng  minor  oompositions,  such  as  various  papers  in 
tho  'World'  and  other  periodicals,  his  'Essay  on  Modem  Oarden- 
iog,'  the  *  UieroKlyphfo  'I'ales,'  and  '  HeminisoenMS  of  the  Courts  of 
Oewge  I.  and  IL*  He  also  prepared  '  Memoirs'  of  ths  last  tan  yaati 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  were  not  pablbhed  until  after  his 
death ;  and  <^  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  relgo  of  George  III.,  which 
first  appeared,  in  i  vols.  8vo,  in  1844,  Ac.,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
Denis  le  Marobant  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  reoorded 
elsewhere,  but  Httla  reliance  can  bs  placed  upon  them  as  an  historieat 
work,  for  the  author's  prsiudioea  and  poHtieal  ntttiallties  are  too  open 
to  entitle  his  evldenos  or  judnn«it  to  mueh  woght 

But  the  devereit  and  eertnmly  the  most  entenalnlng  of  all  Walpole's 
writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various  friends,  collected  by  him- 
self, and  published  at  different  times  rince  his  death.  Walter  Soott 
calls  him  "the  best  letterwriter  in  the  English  language,"  and  Byron 
Bpeaka  of  his  letters  as  "  ifloomparable."  Another  writer  remarks  ttiat 
"  hia  epistolaiy  talents  have  shown  our  hmguage  to  be  oapaUe  of  all 
the  oharms  of  the  IVeneh  of  Madame  de  S^fignA."  No  one  indeed 
can  fall  to  be  entertained  by  the  inexhanstlble  ftand  of  anecdote,  of 
goesip,  of  lively  and  fanoiful  coooeita,  of  scandal,  and  bons-mots,  wlUk 
wbleh  nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  The  style  is  gay  and  sprightfy, 
and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had  his  letters  been  the 
spontaneous  oommunicaUons  of  a  friend  unbending  his  mind  In 
fsmiliar  intercourse  with  another,  and  writing  without  forethought  or 
labour,  tiiey  could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  at  tiis  higbsat 
talent;  but  a  lees  exalted  opinion  is  necessarily  formed  of  the  man, 
when  we  disoover  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  style  which  we  have 
been  entrapped  into  admiring  as  natural,  were  the  result  of  laborious 
care  and  study.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  collecting  aneodotee,  and 
dresstaig  np  efrigrams  whioh  be  afterwards  inserted  in  his  letters  as  If 
thsv  had  ooeurnd  to  him  at  the  moment.  And,  both  in  hb  Letters 
and  his  History  "his  want  of  aooutM?,  or  vwaelty,  or  both,  is,"  as 
Mr.  Hallam  very  iustly  ramarfcs,  ('Constitutional  HiBt.,'iU.  883.)  "so 
palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  oommtinicationg),  that  no  great  stress 
can  be  laid  apon  his  testimony."  Many  of  his  letters  were  published 
in  the  4to.  edition  of  hia  works  in  1798,  and  subaequently  bis  letters 
to  Mr.  Mmtagu  and  Mr.  Cole,  to  Lord  Hertford  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Zoaoh,  and  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times. 
The  whole  of  tho  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have  sinos  been  colleeted, 
and  were  published,  in  six  volumes,  octavo ;  but  a  new  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  '  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole '  was  published  in 
1856,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham. 
I*  ft^tends  from  1736  to  1797.  Some  additional  letters  will  be  found  in 
'Ertracte  from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,'  1885. 

Horace  Walpole  had  no*  been  oontented  with  oolleeting  rare  and 
curious  books  and  publishing  his  owfl  worka,  but,  still  further  to 
gratify  hM  hterary  tastes,  ha  aatablished  tn  1757  a  private  printing- 
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tlon  of  Strawberry  Hill ;  *  a  quarto  edition  of '  Lomd,'  with  tho  notei 
of  QrotioB  and  Bentiey;  a  'Life  of  Lord  Harbnt  of  Cherbnry/  by 
himself;  Hentznei's  'Travels;'  and  Lord  Whitworth's  'Account  of 
Rusria.'  He  had  also,  so  early  as  the  year  176S,  formed  an  intention 
of  printing  a  quarto  edition  of  bis  own  works,  whieh  he  soon  after- 
wards commenced.  But  he  never  proceeded  beyond  the  second 
volume,  in  consequence  (as  his  editor,  in  1798,  says)  of  his  "frequent 
indispoutions,  and  the  unimportant  light  in  which,  notwlthataodiog 
the  very  flattering  reception  th^  had  met  with  from  the  worid*  he 
always  persisted  in  consideriDg  b^  own  works." 

In  1791  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  earl  of  Orford,  In 
the  title  and  estates  of  bis  family,  and  it  is  curious  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  high  respect  for  rank  and  title,  he  wae  not  gratified  by  hia 
accession  of  dignity.  He  never  even  took  his  seat  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  rarely  used  the  Utie  when  he  oonid  avoid  it  Some  of  his 
letters  after  that  period  were  signed  by  *'the  uncle  of  the  late  e*rl  of 
Orford."  He  lived  for  six  yeaia  afterwards,  in  the  full  poeseesion  of 
all  his  faculties,  though  his  limbs  bad  been  paralysed  by  the  frequent 
attacks  of  tiie  gout,  from  which  he  had  su&red.  He  died  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley-squanh  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1797. 

Hoiaoe  Walpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  aa  a  wise  aa  a  great 
man.  Weakness,  vanity,  and  ineonsiatenoy  were  prominent  featoree  of 
his  mind,  and  his  works  do  not  prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
givat  elevation  of  thought  or  prinidple.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for 
small  and  trifling  things,  and  an  aversion  to  the  more  important 
buainess  of  life ;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  professed  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  ease  and  fashion,  whose  literary  efforts  were  undertaken 
not  for  fame,  but  for  recreation.  He  affected  to  diaclafm  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  letters,  but  was  acutely  sanative  to  eriticism,  greedy 
of  praise,  and  envious  of  the  fome  of  others.  He  pretended  to 
despise  the  court,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  of  kings,  princes,  and 
courtiers.  He  was  a  republican  and  an  aristocrat.  He  worehipped 
rsnk,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  was  reluctant  to  assume  it  In  private 
life  he  showed  no  remarkable  virtues,  nor  is  he  chargeable  witii 
any  serious  faults. 

WALSINQHAU,  or  WALSTNOHAU,  SIR  FRANCIS,  an  English 
statesman  of  dlstinguiahed  ability,  was  deaoended  from  an  andenk 
family,  and  was  bom  at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  it  is  oommooly  stated  In 
the  year  1586.  The  authority  for  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an 
account,  transmitted  by  a  correspondent  to  the  pnblishen  of  a  work 
called  'British  Biography,'  vol.  ill,  8vo,  London,  1767,  of  an  original 
picture  of  Walsingham  painted  in  1578,  making  him  then  fort^-two 
years  of  aee.  ^ee  note  to  p.  295.)  He  vns  the  third  and  yonogest 
son  of  William  Walsingham,  Esq.  of  Soadbarr,  in  the  parish  of  Ohisd* 
hurst;  and  of  Joioe^  uughter  of  Edmund  Deony,  Esq.  of  Ohesbunt 
in  Hertfordshire. 

After  studying  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Waldmtluun  went  to 
travel  on  the  Continent;  and  be  remained  abroad,  makh^  active  use 
of  hia  opportunities  of  examining  the  state  of  foreign  countries  and 
aeqoiring  th^  langua^^  till  after  the  acecsdon  of  ElisabetiL  On  his 
return  to  England  his  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Ceo'd,  under  whom  be  was  soon  introduced  to  high  and  oon- 
fldential  employment  in  the  public  service.  His  first  Important 
mission  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  to  France  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  but  nothing  further  is  known  Of  it  Uian 
what  Is  stated  in  his  epitaph,  that  after  reaotiing  tiie  age  of  manhood 
(mature  jam  etate)  he  was  Queen  Elisabeth's  orator,  or  representative, 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Franca  (apud  Galium),  for  several  years. 
In  a  most  turbulent  time.  But  It  doea  not  appear  why  the  words  in 
the  epitaph  may  not  refer  to  what  Is  generally  called  Walslngbam's 
second  French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  was  sent  in 
August  1570,  and  whtdi  detained  him  at  Paris  till  April  157S.  On 
his  refcum  home  he  was  appointed  one  of  tiia  prinolpai  secretaries  of 
state  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  soon  after  hs  vns  knighted. 
In  1578  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1681  again 
to  France;  and  in  1683  to  Scotland.  In  October  1586,  having  had  all 
along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measures  that  W»e  taken  for  the 
detection  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  served  as  one  of  the  eommis- 
doners  at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots.  Boon  after  this,  aeoord< 
ing  to  his  epitaph,  he  was  mftde  ohanoellor  of  the  dnchy  of  Limeaater; 
but  he  appears  to  have  still  oooupied  himsetf  efalefly  with  the  oondnot 
of  forel^  affairs,  and  it  must  nave  been  In  1587  that.  If  vre  ere  to 
believe  a  story  which  la  commonly  told,  he  managbd  to  retard  for  a 
whole  year  the  preparation  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  getting  the  bills 
upon  which  the  money  was  to  be  raised  protested  at  Genoa,  throngh 
tbe  agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  tiie  Charter  House,  having  pre- 
viously discovered  the  detign  of  the  King  of  Sp^  In  fitting  oat  that 
armament  by  having  the  lettw  of  Us  majesty  to  tiie  pope,  in  which 
the  secret  was  Intimated,  stolen  from  the  cabinet  In  whieh  it  was 
locked  up,  throngh  the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  his 
spy  at  Rome,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  take  the  key 
out  of  his  holiness  a  pocket  while  he  was  asleep.  Such  a  proceeding, 
strange  as  it  now  sounds,  was  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice 
of  the  statesmanship  that  age,  and  waa  quite  after  tbe  manner  ftf 
Walaingham,  whose  ^atem  was  founded  upon^^^d  maintumd  by 
bribery,  ttmamg^  and  all  the  forms  <rf  deosf 
hia  warn  ndmirar  and  paD0jyr[8t,a%jji^er  i 
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u  their  tongtjM,  and  tiwir  ooantoianow  wer*  indezM  of  their  heartfl. 
He  woald  m>  bewt  men  with  qoeetioDa,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they 
discovered  themielvBs  wbethiv  they  anawered  or  were  aileat.  He  out- 
did the  Jeauita  io  their  owd  bov,  aad  oTerreschad  them  in  tlieir  own 
•quivooatioa  and  mental  raaemtion ;  never  e^iog  a  Ur,  but  warily 
drawing  out  and  ffiaoovering  troth.  So  good  wai  Ua  InteUigwoe,  Uiat 
he  wiw  ooafeeBor  to  moat  of  the  papieta  before  their  death,  aa  they  had 
been  to  their  brethren  before  their  treeeona.  He  maintained  fifty- 
three  agents  and  eighteen  spies  in  foreign  oourta ;  and,  for  two  pistolee 
an  order,  had  all  the  private  papers  in  Europe.  ....  Few  letters 
eecuwl  his  bands;  and  be  oould  read  their  oontenta  without  tooohing 
theanla." 

For  all  this,  Walab^nn  waa  the  my  reram  of  a  man  of  mere 
poU^  and  ezpedieney.  His  personal  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
ar»  UDquefatiooable ;  nis  morality  was  atric^  to  the  verge  of  asoeticism; 
his  religious  zeal  drew  him  all  his  life  towards  poiitantam,  and  in  his 
latter  days  lifted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  tb«  oiree  of  this 
world.  For  some  time  before  bis  death  be  aeema  to  have  retired  from 
btteliMS%  and  to  have  *gBO%  hia  time,  with  Uttlt  or  no  sodety,  at  his 
house  at  Bani-Iilmi.  Here  he  died  on  the  8th  of  April  Iff  00.  Camden 
says  that  he  bad  "  watched  tbs  praoticea  of  these  men  [the  papists] 
with  so  great  an  expense,  that  ha  leetened  his  estate  by  that  means, 
and  brought  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  he  waa  buried  privately  by 
night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  without  any  manner  of  funeral  aolemnity." 
Bliubetfa,  with  all  her  profe«s(d  appreciation  of  Walaingfaam'e  diligence 
and  important  ae rviees,  aeema  to  have  1^  faim  throogbont  hk  lib  on 
abort  allowanoe^  Evan  of  honouia,  if  we  axeapt  Ua  knighthood  and 
the  offinrs  to  wbieh  he  was  appointed,  he  had  noneu  Camden  aaya  be 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Qarter,  and  has  been  gannally  followed  In  that 
Btot«ment ;  but  we  believe  it  ia  unfounded. 

Walaingham  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  St  Barbr,  and 
hy  her  he  left  one  daughter,  Franees,  who  beoame  suooesiively  the 
wib  of  Sir  Philip  ffidney,  of  Robert  DavenQs,  the  unfortonato  Eari 
of  Esaez,  and  of  the  distinguished  Boldler  Biobard  Boighi  oraatad 
by  Charke  XI.  Earl  of  Bt.  Albans  hi  the  English  paeciM,  bol  better 
known  by  bis  inherited  Irish  title  of  Earl  of  ClaDrianw.  She  died, 
after  bringing  her  last  husband  a  son,  in  1602. 

The  history  of  Walsingbam's  Prenoh  embassy  of  1070-78  ia  ocm- 
talned  in  Sir  Dudley  Diggee'e  'Comt^te  Ambassador  j  or,  Two 
TreatteeB  of  tfae  intended  Harriago  of  Quasn  EUvboth,  of  gloriooa 
memory ;  comprised  in  letter*  of  negntiatton  of  Sir  FVanoii  Wal* 
singbam,  her  resident  in  France;  toother  with  the  anaweraof  the 
Lord  fiurleigh,  fta,'  folio,  London,  1055.  There  is  a  short  paper  by 
Walaingham,  entitled  'Sir  Franois  Walsingbam's  Anatomising  of 
Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,'  in  the  *  Cottoni  Poetikums ;  or, 
Divers  and  Cfaoioe  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,*  London,  ito,  1672. 
Hia  anthorahip  of  the  kreathe  antitlad  *Areana  Aulioaj  or,  Wal- 
ringham'e  Uanual,  or  Fradential  Maalma,'  wbldi  has  bean  several 
times  printed,  ia  doubtful 

WALSINQHAM,  or  WAL31N0HAUUS,  THOMAS,  an  Engliah 
hittorian  of  the  16th  oentury,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St,  Albans.  Bishop  Nicolaon  ooDOaives  that 
he  was  "  very  probably  Regius  professor  of  history  in  that  monaateiy 
about  the  year  1440,"  but  it  ia  now  known  tnat  no  such  offloe 
existed.  Walringbam  wrote— *  Historia  Brevii^  ab  Edvardo  primo 
ad  Henrioum  quintum'  (it  extends  in  ^t  from  127S,  ti»  first 
year  of  Edw&rd  I.,  to  1422,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.);  also, 
'  Tpodlgma  Neustriae,  vel  Normanoiae,  ab  irruptione  Iformannorum 
usque  ad  annum  6  r^i  Henrici  quiati'  (1418),  Both  tbeaa  works 
were  published  together  by  Arohbiebop  Parker,  in  ioUo,  London,  1674. 
Both  are  aUo  contained  in  Camden's  '  Anglioa,  Normaooio%  HibamioB, 
Oambrioi,  &  Veteribus  Soripta,'  folio,  Frano^,,  1003;  the  'Htstoria 
Brevis/  from  p.  &7  to  408 ;  the  '  Tpodlgma  Neuatrbe,'  horn  p.  409  to 
59%  Walungham,  in  his  'Historia  Brevis,'  takes  up  the  narrative 
from  the  point  where  Matthew  Paris  ends;  '*and  he  might  well," 
Miootson  observes,  "  leem  to  be  Paris'a  continiutor,  were  faia  language 
answerable  to  his  mattor,"  But  althongh  his  styls  is  not  to  be  oom- 
mended,  Walsingham  bsa  in  botii  his  worlcs  preasrved  many  faots 
which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  best  edition  ot  Walaing- 
ham's  *  HisL  Brevis'  is  that  edited  by  Hr.  H.  T.  Riley,  and  imed  in 
the  HeXU  series  of  Chroniolea  and  Hemoriala,  among  the  '  Chronica 
Honasterii  8w  Albai^'  under  the  title  '  Historia  Anglioana,'  in  2  vols. 
Svo.,  186B-0S. 

WALrSB,  JOHANN  QOTTLIEB,  a  oelebratad  anatomlsty  waa 
bomatKfiD^berginl7S9;  the  *  Biogr^hie  UnlvereeUe'  says  1784. 
He  early  evleoed  a  desire  to  study  medicine,  but  his  fother  was  oppoaad 
to  it,  and  on  his  death-bed  made  his  son  promise  that  be  would  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  so  strong  waa  Us  ds^ve 
to  pursue  medical  soleiMe,  especially  anatomy,  that  he  broke  his 
piomisa  to  bis  fcther,  and  emnmenoed  the  study  of  medioiae  in  hia 
nsttvii  4tj.  He  afterwarda  went  to  FnukfurtK»-Oder,  whaia  he 
gndnaied  tn  17A7.  From  this  plaee  be  removed  to  Benin  tat  the 
porpoee  of  studying  tuder  the  oelebrated  Ueokel,  and  snob  wo  the 
progreas  he  made  in  anatomy,  that  in  176S  be  wae  appointed  eeocmd 
professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  CollMium  l^ioo-Chirurgi- 
cum  of  Berlin.  On  the  death  of  Heokel  la  1774  he  was  appointed  fint 
pnfaNor  of  aartomy,  and  also  proiMuar  of  midwifery.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  January  181&  During  th«  whole  of  hia  liia  he  was  zwnatk- 


abla  for  the  zeal  and  aotiTity  with  which  he  pursued  his  &vourite 
Boienee  of  anatomy,  and  more  especially  that  department  which  waa 
connected  with  the  branch  of  practical  medioiae  which  he  tougbt  He 
collected  a  valuable  muaeum  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimen^ 
which  was  purubasad  by  the  king  of  Prusaia  fur  100,000  doUava  in  the 
year  180^  and  which  atiU  exists  at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Walter'i 
Museum.  This  museum  consisted  of  nearly  3000  specimens,  the  result 
of  the  dissection  of  upwards  of  6000  dead  bodies.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  various  departments  of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  In  addition 
to  nnmeroua  essays  and  papers,  be  published  the  following  works  :— 
*  Abbandlung  von  troknen  Knoohen '  (A  Treatise  on  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body),  Svo,  Parlin,  1762 ;  <  Observationea  Anatocucn,'  folio, 
Berlin,  177fi ;  '  Hyologisobes  Handbuoh '  (A  Uanual  of  Myology),  8vo> 
Berlin,  1777 ;  '  Von  den  Krankheiten  dea  Bauchfellea  and  der  Schlag- 
iluue'  (On  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen  and  on  Apoplexy),  Svo,  Berlin, 
1785.  Of  these  tiie  anatomical  works  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  his  misoellaneous  papers  are  valuable  oontributioos  to 
medical  aoience.  A  oompleto  list  of  his  numerous  works  and  papers  m 
given  in  the  'BiographisUnivenalle'aadintbe'Neaastesi^TerBac 
tione-Lexioon.* 

WALTER,  JOHK,  lato  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of  *  The 
Timai'  newspaper,  was  bom  in  1784.  His  fiither,  Joaa  Walter  was 
bom  in  1730.  He  was  known  as  the  logographio  printer,  from  his 
having  obtained  a  patent  for  an  Invention  named  Logography,  or  the 
art  of  printing  with  entire  words,  their  nwt^  and  tnmioationa,  in* 
itaad  of  the  amngamont  of  iln^a  lettan.  On  the  life  of  Jinnaiy 
1788,  he  published  the  first  number  of  *  The  Time^'  and  waa  durii^ 
eighteen  yeaxi  printer  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  that  empbyment 
was  taken  from  him  about  1805,  in  ooniequaooe  of  the  opinionB 
expressed  in  *  The  Tlmea' with  vsferenoe  toLwdMelviUa^eadministiap 
tion  at  the  Adninlty*  Be  died  Vonaabw  19.  1812,  at  Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

The  lato  John  Walter  booaau  *  Joint  pn^riotOT  and  oidDiiTC 
maoagarof 'TheTimea'  at  the  oommenoomeni  of  the  year  1808.  H 
would  not  be  easy  to  desoribe  the  improvements  whieh  were  m«de  in 
'The  Times'  under  his  management.  The  munificent  sums  pud  to 
the  editor  and  to  those  literary  gentleman  of  the  highest  dass  who 
furnished  the  leading  articles,  the  large  staff  of  reportera  at  Uberid 
salaries  for  parliamentary  debates,  law  f^ooeedingi^  and  puUio  meet- 
Inge,  the  Isige  amount  and  aeouraoy  of  uiormatioi^  Vam  almost 
vniTazail  oorzeapondanoek  the  oompetitlon  oren  wltii  Uw  govranmant 
for  priority  of  intelligence,  the  disliuot  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the 
application  of  steampower  for  the  printing,  and  the  marvellous  rwldity 
with  whioh  the  whole  is  produced,  have  laissd  'The  Times*  to  a 
position  of  social  and  politioal  im  portanee  in  whkh  it  it  without  a  rival 
not  onl^  in  Qreat  Britain  but  in  Europe. 

The  mnntioo  of  tba  [wintiag-macuinak  and  the  naa  of  the  itaam- 
oi^line  aa  a  moving  power  have  prodneed  so  great  a  revolution  in  tlw 
prooeas  of  printing,  as  to  require  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  invention.  As  eariy  as  1804  an  ingenious  compositor 
named  Thomas  Martyn  had  made  the  model  of  a  machine  for  printing, 
which  met  with  toe  approval  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  expended  a  oonaide- 
able  sum  in  tfae  attempt  to  eomplete  the  machine ;  but  having 
exhausted  hia  own  Ainds,  and  his  bther,  who  had  hitherto  aasiatad 
him,  having  refused  him  any  fUtthar  aid,  the  attempt  waa  abandimed. 
About  the  same  period  Mr.  Kmnig,  a  native  of  Germany,  had  made 
aome  progreaa  in  the  contrivanoe  of  a  machine  tta  printing,  but  meet- 
ing with  no  eneonragement  io  his  own  country,  oame  to  England.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  BenaU?,  a  well-known  printer,  who  ^ing  aatie- 
fled  aa  to  the  tearibility  of  toe  projected  improvemwit,  eupplied  the 
neoeesary  ftuda.  An  inganiona  aaiutaat  of  the  name  of  Bauer  was 
also  engsgad,  and  tiw  woik  proesedad  till  the  year  1809,  whan  Mr. 
Benaley,  requiring  addition^  funda,  invited  the  lato  Mr.  Oeorge 
Wood&ll,  and  Mr.  Rieluvd  Taylor,  both  weU>known  printoia,  to  join 
him  and  Mr.  Kcenig  in  taking  out  a  patent,  whioh  toey  did,  the 
maohine  even  toen  being  so  far  advanced  aa  to  aatis^  tiiem  as  to  the 
prospect  of  suooese,  and  to  enable  toem  to  liave  toe  speoififlatioos 
drawn  upu  The  first  patent  beats  date  Mandi  30, 1810.  It  was  takm 
out  in  the  name  of  Vttdario  EosnlK  and  waa  aasigned  1^  articles  of 
partoerahip  to  toe  firm  of  Beosley,  Kcmdg,  WoodfidI,  and  Taylor. 
Mr.  Roenig  atotee  ('The  Times,'  December  8,  1814)  that  "sheet  H  of 
the 'New  Annual  Register'  for  1810,  'Prieoipal  Ooeurrenoes,'  waa 
printed  by  my  maohine,  and  it  ii^  I  have  no  doubt,  the  first  part  cf  a 
book  ever  printed  by  a  maohine."  Tlw  maoliine  was  set  to  work 
regularly  in  April,  1611.  Another  patent,  for  a  machine  on  an  imp 
proved  plan  waa  taken  out  Dotobar  80,  1812.  It  waa  eompletod  in 
Deeember  that  year,  and  printed  about  800  oopies  an  hour.  A  third 
patent  for  another  imiwoved  maohine  was  tusn  out  July  28, 1818. 
Mr.  Kosnig's  first  maonines  were  worked  by  hand,  toe  macbineB  in 
fact  being  independent  of  the  motive  power.  Mr.  Ferry,  of  the 
'Morning  Chnmiole'  was  ^ipUed  to,  bat  dedined  to  purohsae  a 
machineb  Mr.  Walter  howerar,  seeing  tlw  Invention  acoom^iihod  and 
the  machine  in  fbU  operation,  gave  aa  order  for  two  Twwtnflti  whioh 
were  to  be  vrorked  by  the  power  of  a  steam-engine.  Notwitostanding 
vlolrat  oppoaition  flrom  toe  pressmen,  toe  ms«hinea  vrere  completed 
on  adjoining  premiesa,  snd  on  the  29th  of  November  1S14,  'The 
Times '  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  machines  worked  by  steam- 
power.  The  annber  impcossed  in  tiw  hoor  waa  then  abo^llOOL 
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Great  improTftmenta  have  since  been  tuda  by  the  late  Profeaaor 
Edward  Cowper  and  othan,  in  the  znaohuMa  for  printing  hooka  M  well 
•a  nawtpapera.  About  12,000  per  hotzr  ia  the  numbw  now  printed 
of  *  The  Timely'  and  the  total  number  per  day  ia  upwarda  of  50,000. 

Hr.  Waltn  vaaded  in  1818.  Having  punbaaad  a  fine  aatate  in 
Baricahir^  he  beoame  a  candidate  fot  tiie  repreaantation  of  that  oounty 
in  Decembor  1882,  and  waa  returned.  He  was  re-ohoaen  in  163^  but 
in  1637  reaigned  hia  aeat  ia  oona«queQoe  of  the  opinions  of  the  toajority 
of  thoee  who  had  elected  him  being  opposed  to  hia  own  on  the 
question  of  the  new  Poor  Laws.  In  1840  1m  ofi^d  himaelf  for  the 
borough  of  Soathwark,  but  waa  ntjeoted.  In  April  lUl  be  waa 
returned  tot  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  at  tiie  geaeral  Section 
the  same  jear  announced  himaelf  aa  a  candidate  but  in  oonaequance 
of  aerlona  rioting,  withdrew  half  an  hour  before  tiie  poll  waa  opened. 
He  died  July  28, 1847,  «t  hia  reaidaooe,  FtinUnff-Honae  Squar^'Blaek- 
friara,  London. 

*  John  Wa,ltiii,  aon  of  the  late  John  Walter^  and  hia  auooeaaor  in 
the  propriatorahip  and  management  of 'The  Times,'  was  bom  in  1818 
in  London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  College  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  RA.  in  1840,  and  M.A.  in  1843. 
In  1S47  he  waa  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln'a  Inn.  In  1843  he  coa- 
teated  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  without  auoceaa,  but  waa  returned 
for  it  in  1847,  and  till  1869  continued  to  represent  it  aa  a  moderate 
LiberaL  Be  eondncta  'The  Timea*  on  the  priudplea  of  hli  fothar, 
and  with  nndiminiriied  anooeaa. 

WALTHER,  BALTHASAR,  Latinised  WALVHUtm  or  Gdaltkru^ 
waa  bom  at  Allendorf  in  Thuringia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
oentury.  He  studied  divinity  at  Jena,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
classical  and  oriental  languages.  He  was  appointed  proflaaaor  of 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  at  Jena,  and  subaequently  beoame  auperintendent 
(tftfae  Lutheran  ehoroh  in  the  dndnr  of  Saxa^fSotha,  and  intheduidiy 
of  Enuuwidc-Woirenbattd.  Ha  dwd  at  Bnmswiok  on  the  15th  of 
ITorember  1640.  He  is  the  author  of,  1,  '  Diateiba  elenotiea  de  Con- 
stantini  Mogni  Baptismo,  Donatiooe,  at  L^tlooe  ad  ConoUium  Nioae- 
ouQ],  contra  Baroninua;'  3,  'ProblemataHebraioa,Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Qraeoa;'  S,  *De  Papae  Primatu  et  Anti-Christo ; '  4,  'LuUiaraa 
natus,  danatos,  h  Papioolarum  Caiomniia  vindioatus;'  6,  'Vienog 
l!>Bgan  Ton  der  Saalen  Uratand,  gaaana,  Waaan,  Natur  und  Eigen- 
MdiaA>  wider  Jaoob  BiOuneo.'  Thia  woi^iaa  refutation  ofthedoo- 
trinaa  of  the  oelabtmted  theoaophiet  Jacob  Bobman.  The  Life  itf 
Walther  ia  not  in  Freherua,  'Theatmm  Virorum  eruditione  daromm/ 
aa  Joaher  pretends,  in  hia  '  Allgemeinea  Qelehrten-Lexicon,' 

<Comp.  Zeumerus,  Viiae  Profeatonm  /«n<nniii>k) 

WALTHER.  CHRISTIAN,  waa  probably  bom  in  Heaae,  in  the 
begiBDlngofUwlSthoentniy.  He  atodled  divinity,  took  oidera,  and 
lived  a  oonsldenUe  time  in  a  omvent  in  Germany,  the  name  of  whidi 
ia  unknown.  He  afterwards  left  his  convent  and  adopted  the  Fro- 
teatant  ftith.  Haviog  aattled  at  Wittenbeit^  he  beoame  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  great  Proteatant  dlvinea  of  the  ]6tk  oantnry,  audi 
aa  Elaoiua,  Rorariua  (Borer),  Auiiftiber  (Ooldsohmid),  and  Amsdorf, 
who  eateemed  him  for  his  extensive  learning.  He  alao  became  ao- 
quainted  with  the  oeMmtad  printer  Hans  Lnff^  in  whoaa  ofitoe  ha 
waa  employed  aa  ocnreetor  (rfthe  preaa  for  thirt7-foar  yeara.  He  waa 
the  aub^ditor  of  the  Wittenberg  ediUon  of  the  works  of  Luther, 
whiidi  edition  waa  attaoked  by  the  divines  asaambled  at  Jana  for  tiie 
purpoae  of  publlebing  another  edition ;  they  charged  Walfcher  with 
navmg  purposely  altered  several  pataagea  ao  aa  to  make  them  an 
ioBtmment  in  the  hands  of  the  Calvinista  for  their  attaoka  against 
Lather.  The  adabiatad  Amadorf  (the  Ushop)  attaoked  Walthar  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *Daia  die  m  Wlttenbetg  Im  andem  TheO  der 
Biicher  Lutheri  im  "Bmk,  daaa  dieae  Worte,  Daa  iat  raein  Leib,  nodi 
feste  stefaeo,  mefar  denn  ein  Blat  und  4  gautae  Paragraphoa  voraetslieh 
ausgelaaaen  haben.'  He  was  likewise  attacked  by  Flaeius.  Walther 
waa  not  the  man  to  pasa  over  auoh  an  aooosation  in  ^enoe;  he 
defended  himaelf  in  a  pamphlet,  'Bericht  ton  denen  Wittenbai^^adien 
Tomis  der  Biioher  des  ehrwiiidigan  Uartin  Lnthera,  wider  Uatthaa 
Flaoium  Illyrioum,'  4to,  Wittenberg,  1S66.  H^eraa,  in  his  woA, 
*De  Varsione  Bibliorum  Lutheri'  (a  4.  par.  fiS),  aaya  that  the  aoou- 
aationa  directed  agabst  Waltiier  were  unfounded,  thon^  it  appeared 
that  the  Wittenberg  edition  waa  aometimea  inoorroot,  a  reproaoh 
however  to  which  the  Jena  edition  waa  likewiae  liable.  Another 
polemical  pamphlet  of  Walther  waa,  1,  'AntwMFtanfdieFladanisohe 
Liigen  una  fidiohen  Berioht  wider  die  Baoa-Poatill  Dr.  LnUwca.'  Bm 
alao  wrote,  !1,  *  Berioht  vom  Untenohfad  dar  Biblita  und  aadanr 
Bfiohw  Lutheri ; '  8,  'Register  allerBildier  nod  Schiifflen  Lutheri, 
welobe  in  die  XL  Tentaoha  TheU  und  TII.  Lateioiaohe  eu  Witten- 
berg getruokt  aind.  ItMn,  welohe  in  dem  12ten  Theil  getruokt 
warden  sollen,  nach  dlesem  Register  vexreiahnet^'  4to,  mttenbarft 
15S8.  Walther  died  about  1572,  bat  Zeltner  saya  that  the  predae 
date  of  his  death  baa  never  been  aaoartainad. 

(ZeltneroB,  Theatrun  Vwonm  Bntditonim,  p.  643,  ftdi ;  Otomvtenwi 
m  Typographi%  Eruditonm  CattmHa,  p.  642,  fta) 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  a  German  divine  of  oonsiderable  merit, 
waa  born  In  1866,  at  Norkitten,  not  far  fivm  Keaigsbarg,  where  he 
bean  hia  aaademio  aindiea,  which  he  continued  at  LfJpiig,  and  finiahed 
at  Jana.  He  took  hia  degree  of  ILA.  at  Jena,  ia  1677,  and  returned 
to  hia  native  aountey.  what*  he  held  aararalaadaaiaatiaal  oflte  In 
1701  h«  waa  oboaea  membar  of  tb*  Aoadamj  of  Sctewa  at  Bpriin,  and 


in  1702  the  facul^  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  the 
tide  of  D.D.  In  1708  he  waa  appointed  ordinary  profeaaor  of  divinity 
in  ^e  University  of  KSnlgsberg.  and  in  the  following  year  he  waa 
invested  with  the  office  of  ioapeetor  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in 
that  town.  During  some  time  he  waa  Rector  MagnUoua  of  the  Uui- 
verrity  of  Eiiaigsbeig.  where  he  died  in  1717.  His  prindpal  works 
are,  1,  'Trsotatos  de  Coltu  Divino  aanctnarii  Veteria  Testamenti, 
quern  atando  fieri  oportebat ; '  2,  '  De  Dnaboa  Tabulia  Lapidda ; '  S. 
'  De  quatuor  Poenarum  generibna  apud  Hebraeos ; '  4,  '  Disputationaa 
Tin.  de  PlunJitate  personarom  in  Divinis,  ex  Geneei  H.  28)  6, 
'  Diaputationee  III.  de  Ingreaau  Saoerdotis  summi  solenni  Expiationts 
die  in  Sanctum  Saootorum ; '  6,  '  Programmata  V.  de  Semine  Abralue 
In  quo  benedioontur  Omnea  Gentea.'  Walther  also  publiihed  the 
b^inning  of  the  work  of  Mosea  Maimooidaa  on  Circumdeion,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation. 

WALTHBB.  CHBISTOPH  THEODOSIUS,  waa  bora  at  SchUd- 
berg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1 69d,  and  studied  divinity  at  Halle.  Frederio 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  having  applied  to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the 
purpoae  of  obtaining  some  young  theologians  who  would  go  aa  mia- 
nonariae  to  the  Dauiah  possasdoni  in  East  India,  Walther  aooepted 
the  inritation.  He  went  accordingly  to  Copenliagen  in  1706,  acoom- 
panied  by  Henry  Pliitechow  and  the  odebcated  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 
balg.  Tbay  arrived  at  Tranquebar  on  the  Dth  of  July  1708,  and  until 
then  tlie  Danes  had  not  succeeded  in  raopagating  Christianity  beyond 
the  narrow  Umita  of  that  colony.  Wwt&r.  after  having  learned 
Fortogneaa^  with  Tamul  and  aeveral  other  Indian  dialeota.  visited  the 
whole  eoaat  of  Coromandel,  and  bli  piooa  seal  waa  rewarded  with 
great  auooess.  He  fonnded  the  misaionary  eatablisbmwit  of  H^u- 
banutt.  From  1736  hie  health  suffered  madi  in  conaeqnenoe  of  an 
eodemio  fever.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1740.  Before  be  reached 
Denmatk,  he  died  at  Dresden  on  the  27th  of  AprU  174L  Wdther 
published  'Naohrichten  voa  dem  Tianquebarisohen  Hisdona-Weaen,' 
1726;  'The  Wajr  of  Sdvation,*  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar,  1727,  ISmo, 
1731 :  thia  work  is  sometimes  dted  under  the  title  of  '  Refutation  of 
Moliammedanism ; '  *  An  Abridgment  of  EodeaiasUcal  History,'  in 
Tamul,  Tranquebar,  1735 ;  *  Obaervationaa  Grammaticn  quibua  Linguse 
Tamuliote  Idioma  vulgare  iUnstrator,'  Tranquebar.  Svo.  17S9 ;  '  Doc- 
trine Temporum  Indioa  ex  Libria  Indida  et  Biahmaram  oom  Panli> 

Etmcnia receatioribna,' in Bayei^a  'Hiatoria Begni  Rantriani ; '  'Bllipaea 
ebraicn,  aive  De  Vodbua  que  in  Codid  Hebraioo  per  ellipain  anpini- 
muntur,'  pubUabed  by  Sdi&ttgen,  Droaden,  Svo,  1740.  Walther  oon- 
triboted  to  the  Portnguese  translation  of  the  Bible,  whioh  ia  uaed  on 
tiie  ooast  of  Coromandd  and  in  the  Portugueae  ooloniea.  (Niecam- 
piui^  Siitoria  Mitnoiua  Btaaigdicoi  m  /ftdta  OnaUaiij  com|h  Sdktftt- 
gen,  ComimenUtni  d*  VM»  Agem  CtrMiatii  2%<odaiH  ITalCibar^ 
Hdl^  1743.) 

WALTHER,  QEOBG  CHBISTOPH,  a  German  juriKonault,  waa 
bora  in  1601,  at  Rothanbmg,  formerly  an  imperial  town  on  the  T^ubw 
in  Franoonia.  In  1620  he  went  to  Straaburg,  where  he  atudied  law, 
and  in  1628  he  took  hia  degreea  in  law  in  tiie  University  of  Altdorf. 
In  1631  the  senate  of  hia  nimra  town  appointed  him  [ueddent  of  the 
duiioei7  of  joaUe^  whidi  offloa  be  bald  till  hia  death.  In  1666.  Aa 
Walther  waa  wall  aoqualnted  with  the  public  law  of  Gennany,  aeraral 
prinoea  and  other  members  of  the  oirde  of  Franoonia  employed  him 
aa  their  representative  during  the  difiigrait  diplomatioal  tratuaotions 
which  either  preceded  or  followed  the  peaoe  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
He  wrote:  1,  *Hethodaa  Jura  SCudendi;'  2,  'Liber  de  Stata. 
Jnribua  at  PrivUagiia  Doetoram ; '  8,  '  De  Metatia  et  Hoapitationibua 
Uilitaribitt;*  i,  'De  Benunoiattone  Suooeanonnm  vel  Htereditatia;' 
^  'Harmonla  Theologioo-Juridio(KPolitieo-FhlloBOphiaa,'  whidi  waa 
publiahed  after  hia  death. 

WALTHER,  HEINRICH  A'NDRBAS^  bora  in  1606,  at  Ednin* 
berg  in  Hease,  beoame  ministsr  at  Worms  in  1729,  and  in  1783  ne 
was  appointed  mlolater  at  8L  Catherine  at  FrankAirt-m-the-Haln.  In 
1741  the  rank  of  aenior  the  Protestant  dsrgy  at  Fiaokfurt  waa  oon- 
fnxed  npoQ  him,  and  in  the  aama  year  tha  fkanltv  of  Gieasen  oreated 
him  doctor  (tf  theology.  Ha  diad  at  Fraakftirt  in  1748.  His  prindpal 
works  are:  1,  'Diaputatio  ex  Antiquitato  Orientali  de  ZabiiB;'^2, 
'Disaertatio  de  Dominic  Hominis  in  Bruta.  ex  offioiis  <gus  in  hi^ua 
Dominii  eserdtio  observandis; '  8.  'Finatemisa  bey  dem  vermeinten 
Llchte  der  Romladi-Catholisohen  Lebre.  gagen  ein  von  einem  Jesuiten 
heraoa  gegebanea  BUohlain,  genannt  Lioht  in  der  Flntteniiss;'  4. 
*Bx««eriB  Epiatblaa  Judaoj'  ff.  'BraU  Grliada  dar  Wdabdt  und 
Tugend.'  This  book  has  been  imitated  by  aeveral  later  writers,  and 
has  given  birth  to  an  exoellent  woik  for  the  use  of  children,  entitied 
* Lehren  der  Welsheit  und  Tugend;'  6,  * ErlSuterter  Eateohiamua.' 
He  edited  and  aooompanied  with  a  preface  the '  Frankfurter  Cate- 
ohiamua.* 

WALTHER,  lUCHAEL,  bom  in  1698,  waa  the  aon  of  John  Walther. 
a  riah  merchant  and  patrician  at  Nttmber^  who  inteodad  to  bring  Ua 
aon  up  to  hia  boainoaa,  flar  which  purpoae  he  aant  him  to  a  rich  mer- 
chant at  Thas  in  Bohemia.  Young  Walther  however  didiked  trader 
and  hia  father  had  him  edueated  for  a  scholar.  In  1610  Walther 
went  to  the  univeruty  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  first  atudied  medi- 
cine, but  he  afterwards  pursued  theologioal  atudiea  at  Giessen,  Altdorf, 
and  Jena.  In  1618,  Eliabeth,  Ducheaa  of  Knitinrick-WoUmbiitte], 
mointad  hia  bar  oh^ilafai ;  and  in  162S  Aar  MrO^  ^jnlina 
Aadadflbgavohin  >  ahair  of  dfilgi^flflbyJriitMMXMM 
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In  1826  Rudolph  CbrutUa,  ■ov«reiga  count  of  OsifriesUnd,  eonfflrred 
upon  bim  tbo  dignity  of  guunl  raperintendent  of  the  Lutbenn  ofaurob 
in  bii  dominions.  Savonl  diatingoiibad  workB  on  divinity  which  be 
paUiibed  during  tbe  eouiM  of  tbese  yean  had  made  hit  nam*  known 
in  Qermany,  and  the  onireraitiM  of  Rostook  and  Wittenberg  botii 
offend  bim  a  obair  ot  dinnity,  whieb  however  be  declined.  However 
in  1642  he  aooepted  an  invitation  of  Frederic,  Duke  <^  Bmnswick* 
Ltiueberg,  who  appointed  bim  geoerol  euperintendent  of  tbe  Lutheran 
cborchinbiedutiiy.  HediedatZeUe,oatbe0tbofFebruaryl662.  His 
prindipal  works  are : — 1, '  ^mm  et  Laquens  Salomonii^'  4  to,  EmdeUf 
1628;  i,  'Offldna  Kblio%'  4to.  ITttmberg,  lflS6;  4to,  166S.  This 
book  shows  the  extenuve  leomii^  of  tbe  author,  and  is  of  Importance 
with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha ;  it  also  gives  information  on  several 
vrritingt  attributed  to  tbe  Apoetles  which  are  not  contained  in  tbe 
Kew  Testament.  S,  'Harmtmia  totius  Socrae  Soripturse,  aive  Con- 
oliaiio  Looorum  Teterie  et  2fovi  Teatamenti  apparentcr  aibi  contra- 
diora^im/  4to,  Nfimbetg,  16S7.  This  book  ran  through  wren 
•dititms  in  the  spaee  ot  seventeen  years.  4,  'TraotatusdeHsuu^' 
12mo,  Leiden,  16S8;  5,  '  Exercitationee  BibUcae,*  4to,  Kilmbei;^ 
1688;  6,  'Quadragena  Miscellaneamm  Theologicarum ; '  this  book 
was  the  forerunner  of — 7,  'Centuria  Miacellaoearum  Theologicarum;* 
4to,  Number^,  1646,  in  which  the  author  disousses  one  hundred 
difficult  questions  concerning  divinity.  Similar  works  are : — 8, '  Liber 
■ingnlaris  Quae^tomm  et  Kesponsomm  Tbeolwoonuat  per  epistobw;' 
9f '  Spidlwinm  Controrendsmm  ilhistiiam  XXll.  de  Dei  Kominibus; ' 
10,  'Foitiua  Moaaica,  oder  ErklXrung  etltober  Hiitorien,  Fiirbilder, 
nnd  Spriiobe  ausden  Fiinf  Biicbem  Uoeis; '  11,  '  Fostilla  Evangelica,' 
fto. ;  12,  *  Der  aiildeoe  Schliissel  des  Alten,  und  der  bUbss  Kern  dee 
Nenen  Testaments,  das  ist,  Griiodliche  Erklamng  der  tiefainnigen 
Epistet  EL  Pauli  an  die  Hebraeer ; '  this  book  was  much  esteemed. 
The  learning  of  Waltber  was  unanimously  aeknowledged,  but  tbe 
length  of  bis  works  and  his  want  of  taste  in  tbe  artangemeot  of  his 
materials  were  condemned.  Waltber  had  a  son,  called  Michaxl 
Walthbb.  like  bis  father,  who  was  bom  at  Aurich  in  1638,  and  who 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He  published 
ssveral  good  works  both  on  mathematics  and  divinity.  Tbe  prinoipsl 
are  :--l,  'Disqaieitio  Mathematica  de  mutuis  Sideram  RadiatioDibus 
qou  Tuiso  Aspeotua  vocanV  Wittenberg  1 660  ;  3,  *  De  Harmonia 
Muuca;  8,  'De  Novo  Legislatore  Chriato  eontn  Sodniaoos  et 
Arminianos; '  several  diisertatiooa  on  comets,  tbe  golden  number, 
the  torrid  sooe,  on  gtograpbical  longitude,  &c 

WALTHEB,  or  QUALTE'RDS,  RUDOLPH,  was  bom  at  Ziitich 
in  tbe  year  1510.  After  having  studied  Protestant  divinity  in  seve> 
zal  schools  in  Switserland,  be  went  to  Uarbun;  in  Hesse,  and  made 
himself  known  as  a  learned  divine  and  an  able  n^odator  in  those 
politioo-theologioal  transactitms  which,  aeoording  to  the  circumstances, 
either  troubled  or  quieted  Qermany  during  the  16tb  century.  He 
aooompanied  the  landgrave,  Fhitip  the  Hagnaaimoui^  at  Hesse*  to 
the  diet  of  R^eusburg  in  1541,  and  although  he  was  rather  young, 
the  landgrave  put  him  at  the  head  of  tbe  Hessian  divines  who  were 
present  at  the  diet.  At  Regensbur^  Walter  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Melaaohthon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  eminent  theologians  He 
retumed  to  Switserlsnd  in  the  same  year  (1541),  aqd  was  appointed 
head-master  of  tbe  Scbola  Carolina  at  Ziirich ;  La  tlie  following  year 
(1642)  he  was  obosen  minister  at  St  Peter  in  that  town,  where  be  died 
inlSSe.  The  prindpal  works  of  Walther  are:— 1,*  Apologia  ZvingliL* 
Waltber  beeame  soon  an  adbejrent  of  ZwingU,  and  mors  than  onoe 
attadced  Lather.  3,  'Monomachia  Davidis  st  Golistbi:'  this  is  a 
poem  written  in  Latin  verse.  8,  '  Homiliae  in  totum  Kovum  TestSr 
men  torn,'  published  by  Josiaa  Simler,  tbe  divine,  folio,  Ziirich,  1504. 
He  has  also  written— 4, '  Homiliae  in  Joannis  Epistolas:  in  12  Pro- 
phetas  Miooret ;  in  Uatthaeum ;  in  Harcum :  in  Lucam ;  in  Acta 
Apoatolorum;  inEpiitdamadRomanoa;  In  Ei»stolam  ad  CorioUiioa ; 
in  Epistdam  ad  Oalatas;'  and  a  great  nnmber  more.  6,'Argumenta 
omnfom  tamVeteris  quam  Novi  Teatamenti  Capitum;'  the  author 
has  made  tbeae  arguments  the  anbjeot  of  an  elapse  poem,  written  in 
Latin  verssi  6,  '  Nabalea,  Comoedia  Sacra  ex  Samuele,'  r.  a  25 ;  snd 
several  other  Latin  poems,  among  wbieb  tbt-re  is  one  on  the  learning 


'  Ulrid  Zvioglii  Libri  XXIV. this  is  a  Utin  traoelation  of  ZwingU's 
sermons  and  other  writings.  10,  '  Wahrhaftig  Bekenntniss  dea  Kir- 
ebendienstes  zu  Ziirch  mit  gebUhrmder  Antwort  anf  Lntberi  Yei^ 
dammniss  und  Schelten,'  in  Oerman  and  Latin.  Walther's  name  is 
mentioned  among  the  moat  eminent  German  divines  of  the  16th 
omtury.  Some  say  that  the  Imtln  verdtn  td  the  fiiUe  1^  Vatablaa 
(Fran90is  Wateble^  or  Oaatebled,  wlio  died  in  Fferis  In  1M7,  ud  who 
translated  some  books  of  Aristotle)  is  made  1^  Waltber. 

WALTHER  TON  DER  TOQELWEIDE,  one  of  the  most  oelebnted 
of  tbe  old  Oerman  Minnertingere,  was  bom  sometime  between  1165  and 
1170,  His  birth-place  la  nnoertdD,bat  ho  wse  undoubtedly  a  German, 
and  moat  probably  an  Austrian,  as  it  was  at  Tienn^  he  himself  tells 
111^  that  ha  aeqnized  the  art  of  poetry;  and  he  thne  fbund  Us  first 
patron  In  Dnk*  niedridi.  H!s  earUest  poems  were  ^ven  to  tbe 
world  shout  1187,  snd  he  oontinued  to  produce  them  until  1227. 
They  are  distinguished  by  •  depth  of  fteliDft  a  lloh  poetio  odotuinik  • 
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lively  peroeption  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  reverence  for  woman, 
devout  aspirations,  and  a  nervous  masonline  strength.  They  are  by  no 
meansoonfinedtomimMkOrloTownn  Thongh  these  preponderate  in 
the  eariy  part  of  his  career,  in  bis  riper  yeanilie  took  a  lively  intereet 
in  tbe  weinre  of  bis  oounby,  and  In  bis  songs  and  poems' endeavoured 
toamkenthe  patriotic  feeliuge  ofhisooontiymen.  He  exhorted  them 
to  support  Philip  of  Swabia,  as  emperor,  against  Otto  of  Brunswick; 
be  lamented  over  tbe  disruption  of  the  empbe,  and  the  decay  of  tbo 
old  ousWrni^  disdpliue,  and  manhood;  he  oomplained  of  the  endea- 
vours of  the  pope  to  take  advantage  (tf  the  mvil  oootests  In  Oermaqy 
to  extmd  the  derical  powers;  and  be  oalled  upon  Philip  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  confusion.  He  was  of  knightly  rank,  and  after  the  deaUt  of 
his  first  patron,  Friadricb,  be  undertook  a  pilgrimage  through  Qermany, 
at  length  took  up  bis  reridenoe  at  the  oourt  of  Hermann,  Ludgrave  of 
Thnringia,  end  is  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  tbe  poetical  contest  of 
the  Meietersbngers  on  the  Wartburg.  On  tbe  acceeiion  of  Friedrich 
von  Hohenstaufen  in  1212,  Waltber  was  rewarded  with  a  fie£  In 
some  of  his  songs  be  praised  bis  patron's  princely  virtuee,  and 
exhorted  him  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  tbe  clergy ;  but  Utough  an 
opponent  to  tbe  worldly  ambition  of  tbe  priests,  he  continued  a  pious 
adherent  of  the  church.  In  1228-9  he  took  part  in  the  crusade  of 
Friedrich  IL,  and  is  supposed  about  the  same  time  to  have  composed 
his  poem  of  '  F^anL'  His  death  to^  plaM  at  WiirzbuiK  soon 
after,  where  his  monnment  wasfbr  a  lou  time  shown  in  thalnuial- 
gtound  of  the  eatbedial,  but  has  now  dCappeiired.  By  bia  oontem. 
poraries  be  was  highly  eaUmated ;  Oott&led  of  Straasbuig  in  bli 
'  Tristan '  calls  him  ^e  msster  of  song. 

His  works  have  been  often  reprinted.  L.  Uhlsnd  has  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  character  of  bis  poetry,  pnblisbed 
in  1822.  Laobmsnn  has  edited  the  poems  exceedingly  wdl,  twioe^  in 
1827  snd  1848 ;  Eari  Simrook  has  published  a  very  successful  transta* 
tion  of  them  from  tbe  old  Oerman,  with  explanatory  notes  by  himself 
and  Wackemagel,  in  1838;  and  in  1848  they  were  again  translated 
and  annotated  by  F.  Koch,  from  Lachmann's  edition,  wherein  the 
earliest  known  copies  of  tbe  original  bad  been  followed. 

WALTON,  BRIAN,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  English  Church,  and 
editor  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  known  by  bis  name,  was  bom  in  1600,  at 
Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Torkahire.  He  entered  first  Itsg- 
da] en  College,  snd  afterwanJs  Peter  House,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1628 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  For  a  while  he  ie  sdd  to  have  kept  a  sobool, 
and  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  to  have  eerredaaourate  in  Sufiblk, 
whence  be  removed  to  London,  where  be  acted  ae  oorate  at  Allballowa, 
Bread-street  He  was  then  preeented  successively  to  tbe  rectories  of 
St.  Uartiu's  Orgar,  in  Csndlewiok  ward,  London,  and  Sandon  in  Essex; 
and  before  1689,  at  which  time  he  oommenoed  D.D.,  he  was  prebendary 
of  St  Faal's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  During  the  early  years  of  tbe 
quarrel  between  tbe  king  and  the  parliament  and  the  oburob  and  the 
puritan^  Walton  made  himself  very  conapiouous  in  the  suits  be- 
tween the  dergy  and  the  dtisens  respecting  tithes  and  other  cede- 
•iaatical  matters,  and  in  othw  ways  obnoxious  to  the  winning  party. 
On  tbo  aseendanc^  of  the  puritans  be  was  oonsequently  treated  with 
much  rigour.  He  was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  Honso  of 
Commons  as  a  ddinquent,  liis  livings  were  aequeatered,  and  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  then  in  1645  he 
was  incorporated  D.D.  At  Oxford  be  formed  the  plan  of  bis  famous 
Pdyglott  Bible^  snd  oommenoed  the  ooUeotion  of  the  necessary 
matniah;batltwss  not  completed  till  some  years  of ter  bis  removal  to 
London,  whither  he  was  permitted  to  retom  on  tbe  death  of  tbe  king. 

Walton's  Polyglott  is  in  6  vols,  large  folia  It  was  published  by 
snbooription  (bdng,  it  is  believed,  the  first  book  printed  in  Englud  in 
that  manner),  and  tbe  volumca  came  out  in  the  following  order : — tbe 
first  volume  in  September  1654,  tbe  second  in  July  1655,  tbe  third  in 
July  1666,  and  the  last  three  in  1667.  "And  thus,"  says  Dr.  Twells 
('Life  of  Pooock'},  "in  about  four  yeaA  was  finished  the  Eoglisb 
Fo^glott  Bible,  the  glory  of  that  age  and  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation,  a  work  vutly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that  kind,  and 
that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all  future  ones."  Some 
portions  of  this  Polyglott  are  printed  in  seven  languages,  all  open  at 
one  view.  No  one  book  is  given  in  nine  longusges,  but  nine  languagea 
ore  used  in  the  oonrse  of  tlw  work,  namely,  Hebnw,  Clialdes^  Sama- 
ritan, Syiiae^  AxaU<^  Fttsian.  Bthioi^  Gree^  and  Latin.  A  vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  sixth  Is 
made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remark^  Ac.  Brian  Walton  was 
aasiBted  by  a  number  of  men  who  formed  a  constellation  of  Oriental 
and  general  scholars,  such  as  perbi^  have  appeared  together  at  no 
other  period  during  tbe  whole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these 
men  was  Dr.  Edmund  Csstdl,  who  poblialied  bia  *  Lexicon  Hapta- 
i^tton '  in  1669,  2  vols,  folio.  This  ii  a  lexuKm  of  the  seven  Oriental 
Mnguagee  occurring  in  Walton's  Pd^lot^  and  it  baa  grammars  of  all 
tbeae  languagea  prefixed.  It  generally  aocompanies  the  Polyglott, 
which  can  liardly  be  prononnoad  complete  without  it  Walton's  work 
is  by  no  means  e^ual  in  appearance  to  tbe  three  preceding  Poly^^otts 
(tbe  Complutensian,  tbe  Antwerp,  and  the  Parisian),  but  in  point  of 
solid  usefulness  to  the  Ublloal  scholar  It  is  Ikr  beyond  sny  one  of  tbem. 
The  dgbt  volumes  form  an  extraordinary  oolleotion  of  aids  for  sti  ' 
ing  tbe  t^ginal  sorii,toreg.  Ita  htstory  is  reoozdedgt  length  in . 
deaoon  Todd'i  'Memdra  of  the  Lib  and  Writ'  '  ~'  ' 
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1821 ;  a  work  which  oomprUei  alto  notlMB  of  all  'WaltoD'a  cMdjuton. 
Dr.  John  Owea  haviog,  Id  1659,  published  some  '  Conflfalenittoiia '  on 
the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  of  the  Polyglot^  Walton  pabliahed  a 
reply,  th«  ampla  tiUe  which  will  inffldenilT  explain  the  nature  of 
itwcontroreny: — 'The  Conalderator  CmalderiBd;  or  a  brief  vitw  of 
oerttin  ConBideraticwB  upon  the  Biblia  PolyglotU,  the  Prolegomena, 
and  Appendix.  'Whereib,  among  other  things,  the  certainty,  integrity, 
and  the  dlTioe  authority  of  the  original  text  is  defended  againat  the 
conaequencea  of  Atheists,  Fapiate,  Antl-Scripturista,  ke.,  Inferred 
from  the  Tarioua  readings  and  novel^  of  the  Hebrew  pointa,  by  the 
author  of  the  said  ConBidendone.  The  Kblla  Folyglotta  and  traos- 
latiODi  theretn  exhiUted,  with  the  wloaa  readings,  Prolegomena,  and 
Appendix,  vindicated  from  hia  aapetdons  and  calumnies;  and  the 
queationa  about  the  pnnetuation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Tarions 
teadinga,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  oharaeter,  briefly  handled,'  8vo,  1 65  9. 
In  1655  Dr.  Walton  had  puMishedBa' Introduetto  ad  leetionemUngna- 
mm  Orieatalinm.' 

Shortly  after  the  R«sto ration  Walton  wis  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  in  1661  he  was  created  Kahop  of  Cheater.  Bat  hia  enjoy- 
ment of  tbia  honour  was  very  brief.  He  waa  installed  on  the  lltn  of 
September,  and  he  died  soon  after  hia  return  from  the  ceremony,  at 
his  house  in  Atdersgate-street,  London,  on  the  29th  of  ITorember 
1661. 

WALTOy,  IZAAK,  the  '  Father  of  Angling,*  was  bom  at  Stafford, 
<m  the  8th  of  Augaet  169S.  The  rwister  of  baptiuna  and  burials 
nppltea  the  name  of  hia  father,  one  Jervis  Walton,  who  appeara  to 
have  been  of  the  tank  of  a  yeoman.  Kothing  more  is  known  of  this 
peraon,  except  tiiat  he  died  in  the  year  1596-87,  leaving  hia  son  Ixaak, 
it  ia  supposed,  an  orphan. 

From  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  nothing  Is 
known  of  bim.  It  ia  presumed  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  reUtion 
of  the  same  name  who  dwelt  in  Whltechapel,  and  ia  deactibed  aa  a 
*empater,  or  hosier,  but  the  identity  of  trades  aeenia  to  be  the  Bole 
ground  for  this  oonjeoture.  He  must  however  soon  after  the  age  of 
twenty  have  been  engnged  In  business  on  his  own  account;  for  In  1624 
Sir  John  Hawkins  state?,  on  the  authority  of  a  deed  in  his  possession, 
that  "  Walton  dwelt  oo  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two 
doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by  ' 
the  sign  of  the '  Harrow,'"  and  that  his  house  wu  theft  in  the  joint 
occupation  of  himaelf  and  a  bocier  called  John  Mason.  About  1628 
(a  year  before  the  date  of  this  deed)  Walton  states  that  he  flret  began 
"a  happy  affluity"  with  the  family  of  bis  first  wife,  Rachel  Floud,  a 
descendant  of  ArchbUhop  Cranmer,  He  was  married  to  this  lady  on 
the  S7th  of  Deoember  1626. 

It  waa  doubtless  owing  to  thia  martlage  that  Walton  first  became 
tnteraated  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  '  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
P*dity,'  Oeorgd  Cranmer,  hia  wife'a-unole,  having  been  Hooker's  pupiL 
Cranmer  no  doubt  orally  communicated  the  materinls  for  the  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  hia  residence  with 
Dr.  Uorlay  in  1662  :  it  was  not  however  published  until  1665. 

We  owe  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  local  connection.  Walton's 
house  waa  aitoated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunston  in  the  West,  Of  which 
Donne  was  vicar.  A  close  intima^  ensued  between  them,  and  we 
find  Walton  attending,  with  other  mend*,  on  Donne's  death-bed  In 
1681,  and  also  that  Walton  wrote  an  elegy  on  hia  Mend,  which  was 
printed  at  tbo  etid  of  Donne's  poems  published  by  his  son  in  1633. 
This  elegy  seems  to  be  Walton's  first  avowed  literary  efibrt,  and  in  it 
he  Bpeaka  of  Donne's  "  powerful  preaching,"  and  calls  himself  Us 
"  convert^"  which  given  a  clue  to  the  intimacy  between  Walton  and 
Donna.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  requested' Walton  to  oollect  materials  for 
a  life  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  had  thought  of  writing,  but 
his  death  in  1639  put  on  end  to  the  design.  Walton  however,  hearing 
that  Dr.  Donne's  sermons  were  to  be  published  without  a  prefatory 
life,  determined  on  writing  it  himself,  and  in  the  introdoctbn  to  the 
Life,  published  with  the  Sermons  in  1640,  he  fully  explidns  the  reaaona 
which  induced  htm  to  become  Donne's  biographer. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  had  removed  into  Chaneeir- 
lane,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet-street,  where  hia  wife  gave  birth  to  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  however  died.  In  Angust  1640,  aoon  after  the 
birth  of  an  infiuit  danghter,  his  wife  also  died.  These  heavy  afflictions 
Eot^m  to  have  had  a  great  tffect  upoii  Walton,  for  in  164*  he  left 
Chanotrry-Ian^  and  up  to  the  year  1651  his  residence  is  wholly  un- 
certain; alt  his  publications  during  thia  period  were  two  commen- 
datory copies  of  vefBrt,  and  an  address  to  Qoarles's  '  Eclogues.'  About 
164T  he  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the  non-conformist  bishop 
of  that  name.  In  1648  he  had  a  daughter  bom,  and  in  1650  a  son, 
who  died  after  n  few  months.  Walton's  fourth  and  surviving  son, 
Isaac,  waa  bom  in  1651.  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a 
oollection  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton'a  letter*,  poems,  tc,  under  the  title  of 
*  Hollquis  WottoDiaoflj,'  to  wbli^  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Wotton.  He 
la  also  believed  to  have  edited  '  The  Heroe  of  Lorengoe,'  a  transktion 
from  the  Spanish  of  Gracian,  by  Sir  John  Skefflngton,  which  appeared 
in  1662,  and  to  which  is  prefixed  a  preftice  signed  I.  W.,  which  bears  all 
the  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  Walton  a  pen. 

T^ton  had  by  his  marriage  connections  identified  himself  with 
KoyaUat  party,  and  the  strongly  expreaaed  approval  of  Charlea  1. 
of  the  •  LHb     Donne,'  eomlnned  with  other  droumitanco,  rendered 
Um  very  zealooa  in  a  dlfSeuIt  and  dangerooi  Bervioa  which  diatin- ' 


gulshed  this  period  of  his  life;  the  '  LeMer  Qeorge '  having  been  con- 
fided to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by  Charles  IL,  for  aafb 
conveyance  to  London.  Ashmole  detidls  tbia  service  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Order  of  the  Outer,'  and  dedarea  that  Walton  waa  tm. 
known,  and  aa  well  beloved    all  good  men." 

In  1653  the  work  npon  which  his  fkme  prinnpally  rests  appearM — 
'  The  Complete  Angler,  or  ContemplaUva  Man's  Recreation,'  a  work 
which,  to  Qse  the  words  of  Sir  Harria  Nicolas,  "  whether  considered  aa 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  aa  a  beautifol  pastoral,  abounding  in 
exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  Ih  sentiments  of  the  purest 
morality,  and  In  aa  unafibefeed  lore  of  the  Creator  and  hia  woriu, 
has  long  been  ranked  among  tiie  most  popular  eomjMeltlons  fn  our 
language."  Ia  1654  the  second  edition  of  the  '  fieliqoi?s '  and  in  1665 
the  second  of  the  'Angler*  appeared.  Between  this  period  slid  1658 
all  trace  of  Walton  is  lost.  In  1658  Dr.  Donne's  Life  waa  first  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  work.  At  Uie  Restoration,  two  yeara  afterward^ 
Walton  testified  his  joy  by  addressing  an  '  Humble  Bdogne'  on  the 
subject  to  Alexander  Btome,  printed  vlth  that  writar'a  poaBi%  and 
publidied  in  1661. 

During  the  troubled  times  preceding  the  Restoration,  Walton  had 
become  intimate  with  Drs.  Morley  and  Sanderson,  who  were  now 
elevated  to  the  respective  sees  of  Worcester  and  Lincoln.  Another 
friend  of  Walton's,  Dr.  King,  was  also  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chiohee- 
ter.  In  1662,  having  again  become  a  widower,  he  left  bts  reSid«o*, 
which  appears  to  have  been  hi  Clei^enweU,  and  went  to  retlda  with 
Dr.  Morley,  who  was  just  then  made  Biahop  of  Winchester.  A.t  tbb 
time  also  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house  In  Pateraosterrow,  called  the 
Cross  Keys,  which  was  bomed  down  in  the  great  fire. 

In  1670  the  '  Life  of  George  Herbert '  was  published,  for  the  mate- 
rials  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Henchman,  Biahop  of  London. 
A  collected  edition  of  the  '  Uvea '  also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1673  W^ton  had  tlie  happtnes*  of  sedng  hts  danghter  Amie 
married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Walton's  son  Is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  Thomu  Ken,  also  a  prebendary  of  the  same  cathedral, 
for  in  1675  we  find  them  travelling  abroad  together,  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  forming  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  days. 
Young  Walton  was  8000  after  admitted  at  Christcharch,  Oxford.  In 
1876  Charlea  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  coadjutor  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  *  Complete  Angler '  (Cotton  eontriboting  a  treatise  on 
fly-Sshiog  to  that  work),  comes  into  notice.  [Cottoh,  CHARLm.]  He 
built  the  fishing-bouse  on  the  banks  of  the  iJove,  near  his  own  bouse, 
Beresford  Hall,  and  there  Walton's  old  found  the  ease  and  retire- 
ment which  he  so  Well  deserved.  In  the  year  1676  his  last  literary 
eSbrts  appeared;  the  Life  of  his  Mend  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  an 
introduction  to  a  poem  by  John  Chalkhill,  entitled  'Thealnu  and 
Clearchns,'  eonceming  which  strange  mlstakea  have  been  made.  Kany 
persona  attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  h» 
proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  Intermarried  with  a 
family  of  this  name,  and  through  them  the  poem  came  into  Walton's 
hand«i.  An  anonymous  tract,  printed  in  1660,  entitled  'Love  and 
Truth,'  Is  attributed  to  Walton,  out  upon  slender  authority.  Walton 
died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  ft  severe  fhw^  on  tlie  15th 
of  December  I6881  and  lies  buried  in  Winchester  CathedraL 

Walton's  son  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  is  said  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  Walker's  '  Sufferings  of  tiie  Clergj,'  and 
to  have  most  hospitably  received  Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  He  died  December  29,  1719,  and  Anne  Wuton  in  1715. 
There  are  no  descendants  of  the  name  of  Walton  liring.  A  good 
portrait  of  *  Old  loak,'  by  Hoaseman,  ma  bequsatiied  hj  a  doioendant 
to  the  Kational  Gallery. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  'Complete  Angler,*  from  that  of 
1658  to  the  present  time.  That  of  1833  ia  a  splendid  work  In  two 
quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  hu  written  the  first 
good  Lib  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an  edition  of  all  Walton'a  works 
by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr.  Zouoh  wrote  a  poor  Life  of  Walton,  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  bis  'Livei,' 

WALWORTH,  SIR  W.   CRiohied  II.] 

WANLEY,  RET.  NATHANIEL,  Is  the  author  or  compilkr  of  a 
work  which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1678,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  eotiUed  '  Wonders  of  the  Littie 
World.'  The  little  world  is  the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  large  collection  of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  human 
natoie.  They  are  selected  however  with  no  judgment :  iDcradiUUtles 
and  exploded  fictions  are  as  weloome  to  the  omnlVolrons  collector  as 
the  best  established  facts;  and  the  book  In  truth  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  Wanley  was  bom  at  Leicester  in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity 
Collie,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of  M.A.  in  1657; 
seema  then  to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Beeby  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  he  waa  when  lie  published  at  Londmi,  in  1658,  a  tract 
entitied  '  Tox  Dei,  or  the  Oreat  Duty  of  Self-Reflection  upcn  «  Man's 
own  Ways; '  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Trinity  Choroh  10  Covantij, 
and  died  in  1680. 

WANLEY,  HDMPHHET,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Wanley,  and  waa  bom  at  Coventry,  21st  of  March  1672.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  first  intended  for  a  limner,  and  afterwarda  to  have  been  put 
to  some  trade ;  but  he  had  been  early  smitten  .wijh  a  taate  £pr  tbo 
«.dy  of  oU  b«*.  „4  ^gm^^^(yl^fg^ 


erldniflj  a  eonsUtntionnl  ctitllfco  or  mcapHetty  for  nny  sort  rfl^lU- 
occupation.  HsTing  faowfevet  Required  a  great  skill  in  old  hftndwriting 
(in  the  cultlration  of  which  lie  mny  have  been  usisted  b;  what  be  had 
leaned  of  the  art  of  liimiiDg),  this  necompHBbmeot  recommeBded  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Bishop  of  Llobfield  and 
Coventry  (aft«rwardi  of  Worcester),  and  that  prelate  eent  bltn  to 
Bdmnnd  Hall,  Oxford.  He  proved  of  great  eemce  to  Dr.  MUl,  the 
principal,  by  ths  UHistanee  he  gave  him  io  making  fail  collation  of  the 
various  readings  of  the  Oreek  New  Testament  (published  in  1707). 
After  this  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of 
XTniversity  College,  who  kept  him  at  hts  own  lodgings,  and  seems  to 
have  employed  him  ih  transcribing,  compfling,  abridging,  and  other 
sncdi  work.  Charlett  also  got  him  appdlnted  one  of  the  under-keepers 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  he  took  a  principal  part  In  drawing  np 
the  Indexes  to  the  Catalogue  of  Mnnuscripte,  the  LaUn  preface  to 
which  is  of  his  composition.  He  then  l«fl  Oxford,  and  removing  to 
London,  became  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  His  next  employment  was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hickee, 
tho  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  for  whotn  he  traTslled  ovor  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  In  that  laognafte,  and  drew  np  in 
English  the  daaeriptire  oatalogue  of  those  contained  in  the  pnblie  and 
private  libraries  and  other  depositories  visited  by  him,  wbldi,  after  it 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  another  hand,  was  printed  in 
Hickes's  '  'HteBaumB  Linguarum  Tetemm  Septentrionalinm,'  8  torn., 
folio,  Oxon.,  1705,  and  forms  the  third  volume  of  that  great  work. 
This  is  Wanley's  principal  performance  ,*  and  it  ia  admitted  to  be  don^ 
all  circamstancee  considered,  wltii  diligence,  care,  and  competent 
learning.  Hia  lost  employment  waa  aa  librarian  to  Harley,  eari  of 
Oxford,  the  founder  of  the  famons  Harleian  collection  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  to  his  son,  the  second  earl,  both  of  whom  were 
highly  satisfied  with  his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  compiled  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  which  was  first  printed  In  176i^B8  far 
as  to  ffo.  2407.  Among  tho  Lansdowne  manuscripts.  In  the  Britiah 
Uiifeum,  is  a  very  curious  Diary,  kept  Wonley,  ftom  March  1716, 
till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  moatly  of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Harleian  library.  Several  extracts  from  it  are  printed  in 
Nichols's  '  Llteroiy  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  The  only 
separate  work  published  by  Wanley  is  a  translation  (from  the  French) 
of  Oatervald's  'Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Beligioo/ 
which  appeared  at  London  in  an  8vo  volame,  la  1704. 

Wanley  waa  tvriee  married ;  first  to  a  widow  with  HTml  childreti ; 
the  second  time,  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  to  a  very  young 
woman.  He  was  carried  off  by  dropSy,  tth  Jnly  1726,  when  it  was 
found  that  be  had  left  all  he  had,  which  amounted  to  eomfltiiing  oon- 
aiderable,  to  his  widow. 

There  are  many  letters  relating  to  Wanl^,  princmelly  from  hia  con- 
temporary and  fellow  antiquarian  Heomo,  in  the  *  Letters  of  eminent 
Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  fromUSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,'  published  (by  Dr.  Bliss)  in  3  vols,  Svo,  la  1818.  And  there 
are  several  of  Wanley's  own  letters  in  the  volume  lately  printed  for 
the  Camden  Society,  entitled  'Original  Letters  of  eminent  Literanr 
Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  wiw 
Kotea  and  lUuatraUona  by  Sir  Henry  BllLs,  K.H,.  F.&&,'  ftc,  4to, 
1848. 

WANSLBBEy,  JOHANN  UICHABL,  Mm  of  a  Luthartn  elwgy- 
man,  waa  bom  at  Erfiirt  in  1635.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
theology  at  ESnigsberg,  he  was  successively  private  tator,  soldier,  and 
vagabond ;  at  last  he  attached  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Ethiopio,  to  Ludoir,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
London.  The  object  of  this  excunioa  was  to  superintend  tiM  printing 
of  Lttdolfa  '  Lexicon  Ethioplctnn,'  which  waa  publtshod  at  London  in 
1661.  Wansleben  waa  also  employed  during  his  lesldanoe  In  England 
by  Edmund  Caatell,  as  an  aadstant  in  compiling  his  *  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton.' 

Wansleben,  on  his  return  to  Erf^irt,  was  ssnt  by  Duke  Ernst  of 
Qotba,  at  Lndolf'a  suggesUon,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinik  He  performed  the  Egyptian  part 
of  the  nndertaUnsb  bat  tetumed  to  Eorope  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Abyasioia.  He  landed  at  Leghorn  In  Pebmary  1665, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Dominican  order.  In 
1670  he  visited  Paris,  and  waa  sent  to  Egypt  by  Colbert  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  conntry  and 

{turoboring  manuscripts.  He  landed  at  Damietta  in  March  1671,  and 
eft  Cairo  for  Cwutautinople  in  September  1678.  He  vUted  la  ano- 
cession  the  Coptio  oonvents  of  llie  Delta,  the  Filum,  the  desttrta  of 
St.  Macarius  and  St.  Anthony,  In  search  of  manuscripts,  and  ascended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh.  He  made  several  excursions  ttom  Constaa- 
tinople  into  Asia  Minor,  and  waa  pr«parlng  to  return  to  £^pt  when 
he  waa  recalled  to  France.  He  reached  Paria  in  April  16i6;  bat 
instead  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  his  ambitiott,  a  bbhoprio  or  pro- 
basorahip  of  Oriental  languages,  he  waa  callad  Id  account  fbr  the 
mon^s  entrusted  to  hIa  dispoml,  and  disgtaeed  fm  misapplying  them. 
After  soliciting  in  vain  a  grant  of  public  money  to  enable  him  to  print 
the  Ethiopio  'works  he  had  collected,  his  necesutise  obliged  him  to 
accept,  in  1676,  the  office  of  vicar  in  a  village  near  Fontaineblean, 
Where  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  June  1679. 
Ladolf,  in  (he  preface  to  bte  oomnMataty  on  the  '  Hiitwy  of 


Ethiopia,*  speaks  slighUagly  of  Waiuleben,  but  his  oidnion  may  have 
been  biassed  by  the  conduct  of  his  former  scholar;  he  mast  have 
entertained  some  n-speot  for  Wan?leben's  aoquirementa  when  he  sent 
him  to  London  to  carry  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon  through 
the  press.  The  published  works  of  Wansleben  are — 1,  'Index  Latinos 
in  Job!  LndolS  Lexloon  ^thiopico-Latinnm;  Appendix  ^thimrioo- 
Latina,  Liturgla  S.  Diosoori,  Patriarchae  Alexandrioi,  .ftidopk  et  urt^' 
4to,  Londini,  1661 ;  3,  'Conspectus  Openim  ^tbtopieorum  qnaead 
excndendum  parata  faabebat  Wanalebius,'  4to,  Paria,  1671 ;  3,  *  Itela- 
zione  dello  stato  presente  dell'  ^itto,'  12mo,  I^ris,  1671 ;  4,  'Nouvelle 
Relation,  m  forma  de  Journal,  ^an  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1672  et 
1673,'  Paris,  1677.  This  edition  enters  much  more  ioto  detail  tliaa 
the  Italian  version :  an  EngUah  translation  from  the  French  waa  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1678.  6, '  Hiatobw  de  rf^lse  d'Alexaodrie  fondte 
par  St.  Marc,  que  nona  appelona  oelle  des  Jaeobites  Ooptea  d'^ypte, 
toite  au  Caire  mSme  en  1 673  et  1673,'  12mo,  Paris,  1677.  This  wmk 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  from  Coptic  writers.  Besides  these^  a 
mannaoript  account  of  Wansleben'e  first  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
transmitted  to  Gotha.  PosMbly  the  pamphlet  published  in  London  io 
1679,  entitled  'A  Brief  Acco&nt  of  the  Rebellions  and  Bloodshed 
oeoarioned  by  the  anti-Christian  practices  of  the  Jesuits  and  e^er 
Popish  Emissariee  in  the  Emjdre  of  .Ethiopia :  oolleeted  ont  of  a 
manuscript  history  written  in  Latin,  by  J.  Michael  Waaaleben,  a 
learned  IVtptet,'  may  have  been  compiled  from  his  narrativa  A  manu- 
script entitled  'Diariam  eoneoriptnm  b  J.  M.  Waoal^iio,  Sommerdana 
Thuring,  ab  anno  1654,'  la  add  to  be  imsemd  la  the  Dneal  Ubtair 
at  Weimar. 

(Siographie  VnivemUe ;  JScher,  AUgemeina  Oddirten-Lexieon  t 
Fnfisoes  to  Casteirs  Lexicon  Hepta^ttm,  and  Ludolfs  second  editioa 
of  his  ^thiopie  Grammar  and  Ltxicon  ;  /femeUs  Setatkn  iTna  Vof^ 
faU  en  Smpte,  Paris,  1698.) 

WARBBCK,  PBRKIN.   [HmST  VIL] 

WARBURTOK.  ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  GEORGE,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Major  G.  Warburton,  of  Anghrim,  county  Galway,  Inapeetor- 
General  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland,  was  bran  in  1810  :  he  represanted 
a  branch  of  an  old  Cheshire  fiimily.  He  received  liis  early  edUatloa 
at  heme  and  under  the  care  of  a  tutor;  then  entered  Quceo'a  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  but  after  his  second  term  he  migrated  to  Trinity,  where 
he  took  his  degree.  He  waa  snbsequendy  colled  to  the  bar,  but  soon 
ceased  to  pnwtise,  and  tamed  hla  attention  to  the  care  and  Improve- 
ment of  his  Irish  eetatea.  He  first  became  known  to  the  world  as 
an  author  by  hie  captivating  work  on  the  East  and  Eastern  Travel, 
entitled  the  *  Cresoent  and  the  Cross,'  which  was  first  published  in 
1S45.  This  worit  at  once  acquired  unusual  popularity,  and  is  now  (1867) 
in  the  18th  edition.  It  was  followed  in  1849  by  his  '  Prince  Rupert 
and  tiie  Cavaliers^'  a  brilliant  history  and  vindication  of  the  gallant 
prince,  who  so  ohlvalrously  distinguished  himself  In  the  dril  war 
under  Charles  I,  Ha  next  pnblished  'R^inatd  HastiDgs,*  a  romanee 
referring  to  and  illustrative  of  the  same  period.  Shortly  aherwards  he 
edited  tiie  '  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  contemporaries ' 
His  last  work,  which  wan  published  after  his  death,  is  entitled  'Dsrien, 
or  the  Merchant  Prince;'  it  is  a  tale  fonnded  on  the  colony  estaUished 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by  a  Scottish  adventurer  named 
Biteraon,  on  that  portion  of  the  Uorttietn  odast  frf  South  Amarifla 
which  abat4  on  the  Istiimtu  of  Faaama,  and  la  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Darien.  Mr.  Eliot  Warbortoo  married  a  danghtar  oi  the  lata 
E.  Grove,  Eeq.,  of  Shenstone  Park,  Staffordsblie,  and  oieea  of  Sir 
E.  Cradoek  Hartopp,  Ban,  by  whom  he  left  Isiae,  tfto  aoos.  Ha 
waa  lost  in  the  ill-fated  ahlp  Aamtm,  whldi  w*s  boral  off  the  Iiiud'a 
End,  January  4, 1852. 

WARBURTON.  WILLIAM,  a  very  dMngnlshed  Englbh  pnlat^ 
was  bora  oa  the  S4th  of  Dooember  1698*  at  NewaA.  aed  ma  tho 
elder  of  the  tvo  sons  of  Mr.  George  Watburton,  an  attorney  of  that 
place,  who  held  the  office  of  town-derk,  and  of  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Hobman,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough.  The 
fiimily  was  originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Warbniton's  grand- 
father, also  an  attorney,  who  bad  taken  the  royalist  side  iu  the  aivU 
war.  waa  the  fint  of  them  that  settled  in  Mewstit. 

Warbatton  lost  hia  biher  when  In  ma  only  mght  years  old;  ao 
that  the  care  of  bis  edneatioa  fell  upon  his  mother,  who  was  left  with 
the  ohuge  of  three  daughters  besides  her  two  eons,  and  who  survived 
her  hus^d  many  years.  Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  his 
flltiier  and  grandfather,  he  received  the  usual  grammar  education,  first 
at  the  school  of  Okeham  In  Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wrij^t,  who 
afterwarda  became  rioar  of  Cambden  in  GHouoeaterahlr^  then  at  that 
of  hia  natire  town,  wliidi  waa  taught  by  a  eonria  of  Ms  owa  of  the 
same  name.  On  Inving  school,  in  1716,  he  was  placed  In  tha  office 
of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attoiii^>  at  East  Morkham  In  Nottingbamsblre,  vrith 
whom  he  continued  tiU  April  1719,  when  he  set  up  In  buiineesfor 
himself  at  Newark.  But  a  love  of  rsading  and  Study  had  early  taken 
poBsesston  of  him :  his  profssaional  soeeesa^  probably  Impeded  by 
thrae  tastea.  Is  suppoaod  not  to  ban  bean  oottslderAble;  aod  at  langtb, 
having  made  up  ms  mind  to  eatet  the  ehnrch,  ha  rtoslTad  deatoa'a 
orders  tmm  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  Tork,  fat  17S8. 

He  now  also  published  hia  first  Uterary  peribrlnano^  a  12ms  vnlnma 
of  *  Miscellaneona  Tianalation^  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Roman  Poets, 
.  Orators,  and  Historiana.'  In  1726  he  reoeived  uAset's  orders  from 
Qibaim^hiilwp  of  London  aod  by  Um  intenat  of  Sfar  Bober^BpttM^ 


WABBUBTOir,  WILLIAM. 


WARBUSTOV,  vzlcjah; 


no 


to  whom  he  had  dadkatad  hia  book,  waa  inatituted  to  hla  ftrat  prefer- 
meet,  the  aoiall  rioange  of  Gryesly  in  his  Dative  county.  It  wM  ia 
the  end  of  tfaia  same  year  also  that  he  oame  to  Loadou,  and  formed 
what  we  may  call  bia  6nt  literary  coDaexion,  which  was  with  'i'lieo- 
bald,  C<mcaneDf  and  otiun,  thea  chiefly  held  tt^ethar  and  banded  into 
■  aet%  <tf  coDfadcnugr  by  tiieir  oommon  hoatili^  to  Pope^  nnder  tb* 
aooorge  of  wboae  aatm  they  had  moat  of  them  amaitel  Warburton 
entered  into  aJl  the  aaimoaities  of  hia  asaociatea,  and  in  partienlar  was 
onfortonate  enough  to  indite  an  epiatle  to  CoDCaneOt  dated  January 
2Dd.  1726  (that  it,  1727),  in  which  he  said  that  Dryden  borrowed  for 
want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  geoina,  and  which,  muoh  to  his 
annt^aace^  waa  publiahad  long  aftwwarda,in  1760,  by  Aken^a  the 

Eiet,  whom  he  had  oflSmdad,  mm  tiia  original,  diaooratod  in  1750  hj 
r.  Qavia  Knight  of  the  British  If  aseom,  la  fitting  op  a  bonae  In 
Crane-oourt,  Fleet-atreet,  where  it  ia  supposed  Concanen  had  lodged. 
(Sea  Akenside's  '  Ode  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,'  and  Buoke's  '  Life  of 
Akenalde,'  pp.  14B-171.)  Warbarton'a  connexion  with  Theobald  at 
this  time  also  led  him  to  fumiah  some  notoa  to  that  ganUomaa'a 
edition  of  Shalupera^  which  appeared  in  1739. 

In  17Sr  WarbortOD  publiahad,  in  ISmo,  bb  'Critioal  and  Phitoao- 
pUoal  Enqoiry  into  the  Ganaea  vi  Frodl^ea  and  Miiaolra;*  and  the 
same  year  his  only  oontribution  to  the  Uteratnre  of  his  original  pro- 
foasion,  a  treatise  entitled  *  The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chanoery  atated.' 
The  latter  work  appeared  anooymou^y,  and  ia  atated  to  have  been  uodar- 
taken  at  the  f-artioular  request  of  Samuel  Burrongha,  Usq.,  afterwards 
a  maater  in  duncery,  who  put  the  nutwials  into  Warburton'a  haad& 
In  Ueed'a*  Uw  Catalogue^'  London.  1809.  it  ii  deaoribed  ai  **aaid  to  be 
written  1^  Kaater  Spiopr,  but  generally  aacribad  to  Lord  King." 

In  Apnl  1728,  Warburton.  by  the  intereet  of  &t  Robert  Sutton,  was 
plaoed  in  the  king's  liat  of  maatera  of  arte  for  creation  at  Cambridge,  on 
nia  majesty's  Tisit  to  the  university ;  and  in  June  the  same  year  he  was 
weseuted  by  the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
&«nt  Broughton,  near  Newark.  Hia  next  publication  of  any  im- 
portance, and  the  first  which  made  him  graerally  known,  did  not 
appear  till  1788— bia  fsmotu  treatiaa  enUtlad  '  The  AUianoe  between 
uinreli  and  State;  or,  the  Ntoessi^  and  Equity  of  an  Katablisbad 
Religion  and  a  Teet  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Eiaence  and  End  of 
Civil  Socitity,  upon  iba  Fundammtal  Prindplea  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations.'  This  work  equally  startled  and  offended  one  party  by 
its  otntclusiona  and  their  opponents  by  its  mode  of  arriring  at  them; 
bat  it  baa  oome^  we  believe,  to  be  ver7  generally  acoaptad  by  moderato 
flhnndmwn  as  Uie  aonndeat  Tindioation  of  nationsl  religbua  eaUbUsh- 
menta.  It  waa  deecribed  bj  Bishop  Horsley,  half  a  oentair  after  ita 
appearance,  aa  "one  of  the  finest  epeoimens  that  are  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  of  acientifio  reasoning  applied  to  a  poliUcal 
aabjeoU" 

la  January  of  the  following  year  1738,  Warburton  published  the 
first  rolume,  ooatainiug  the  first  tiiree  books,  of  hia  Jireat  work, 
'The  Divine  IiC^ticm  of  Hoses  demouatrated  on  the  Principles  of 
a  Beligious  Deists  from  the  Omiision  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Stat*  of  Rewards  aod  Punishments  in  the  Jewiah  Diapenaatioa.'  It 
immediately,  aa  waa  to  be  expeeted,  raised  a  storm  of  oontroTeray, 
which  lasted  for  many  yean,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
had  to  defend  himaelf  agaioat  Dra.  Stebbing,  Syfcsa^  Pooooka^  B.  Orey, 
Middleton,  and  other  aiaailanta,  in  some  reepaota  i^reeii^  as  little 
among  themaelvea  aa  with  the  oommon  object  of  tiieir  attacks.  War- 
burton treated  them  all,  Middleton  alone  ezoepted,  much  aa  a  achool- 
maater  might  treat  so  many  of  hia  pupils  who  should  hare  ventored 
to  enter  into  a  diaputo  with  htm  or  to  clamour  against  hia  authority. 

The  leadiog.  idea  of  the  *  Divine  Lq;ati<m'  i^  that  ao  important  a 
doetrine  aa  that  of  a  future  atate^  wliich  muat  be  rrgarded  as  the  obief 
natural  oameut  and  bond  of  human  aooiety,  oould  not  posaibly  have 
been  dispensed  with  ia  any  Boheme  of  mere  human  legislation,  and 
that  hence  the  Uoaaio  dispensation,  in  which  aooording  to  Warburton's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  ana  most  also  have 
been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  divine  or  miraouloua 
iaflooooa  Whatenr  other  merit  it  had,  or  bad  not,  tiiia  view  was  at 
least  nndeniably  a  new  one ;  and  it  was  developed  1^  ita  author  wiUi 
•n  ingenuity,  a  (Ulnees  and  varied  of  learning  and  an  unflagging 
ilmatioo,  such  as  certainly  never  had  been  oomUned  befor^  and 
perhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  together  shic^  in  any  English  theo- 
logioai  work.  But  in  truth  mere  tbeologiaal  disonasion  forms  only  a 
atrall  portion  of  tiie  book;  the  author  is  continually  nuiungexoui^ 
■iuu  fimn  the  straight  path  of  hia  argument,  and  u  thia  way  the 
leader  is  OMiduated,  la  the  oonrae  of  thnr  journey  togetiier,  over  aome 
of  the  moat  tDtereatlng  fields  of  literatore  and  pUloaopfaj. 

A  aaoond  edition  of  the  fine  volume  of  the  *  Divine  Legatloa*  waa 
called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  first  came  out  The 
aeoond  ToUime,  containing  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  appeared 
in  1741.  The  first  volume^  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumeo, 
WBS  published  for  the  fourth  time  in  1726;  sad  a  sew  edition  of  tlw  : 
second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  17S&  In  a  tiiird  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1766,  this  aeoond  pajt  of  the  work  was  extended 
to  three  volumaa ;  so  that  the  whole  now  eouaisted  of  five  volumes. 

Uoaairtiils  tha  antbor  had  alao  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other 
labonra,  aod  had  moreover  improved  his  fortunes  ia  more  waya  Uum 
one.  Shntly  after  the  appearaace  of  hia  fltat  volume,  in  1738,  he  waa 
appoiatwlehaphdn  to  the  Prinoe  of  Walsh   Tha  foUowlag  year  aU 


lettors  whicdi  ho  pablished  In '  The  Wcrios  <^  the  Learned,'  in  drfenoe 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope'a  'Eaaay  on  Mao,'  aghast  the  attacks  of 
M.  de  Crousaz,  latroduoed  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  who 
proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he  lived  after  this,  the  atesdy  aod 
aealoua  fhend  of  hia  voluntary  duunpion.  A  aeventh  letter,  "  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Dlvias  Legation/  "  oompleted  the  vindication  ta  the 
poam,  hi  Jane  1740;  and  whan  Pope  died,  ia  May  1744,  it  was  foand 
that  ha  had  left  Warburton  half  hia  library,  with  the  property  of  all 
Buoh  of  his  worka  already  prioted  as  he  had  not  oUierwiae  disposed  o^ 
and  all  the  profits  which  should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed 
after  hia  destiL  In  1749,  upon  I^ord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  pre  face  to 
hia  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,'  having  chaiged  his  late  friend  Pope  with 
having  dandestiaely  priirtsd  id  oditioa  of  that  wmk  soma  years 
bsfore  witiiout  hi%  the  aathot's,  leavo  or  knowledge  Wsiborloa  is 
believed  to  have  beaa  the  writer  of  'A  Letter'  addreaaed  to  Boling- 
broke, which  immediately  appearedin  vindication  of  the  deceaaod  poet, 
and  which  Bolingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  <»lled 
'  A  Familiar  Epiatie  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.'  Warburton 
and  Bolingbroke  had  once  been  introduced  to  eadi  other  by  Pope,  bat 
parted  with  fbeliogs  of  mntoal  disgust;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pop^a 
intimapy  with  Warburton  in  hla  la^  days  eot^buted  to  alisoato  him 
from  his  older  friend. 

One  of  the  most  important  servicea  which  Warburtou  owed  to 
Pope^  waa  his  introduction  to  the  howa  of  Ralph  Allen,  Eaq.,  of  Prior 
Park,  near  Bath.  Thia  led  to  hia  marriage,  in  September  1745.  with 
Allen's  niece,  Miss  Qertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  righ^  on  Allen's  death, 
in  1744,  he  became  pn^uietw  of  Prior  Park. 

Sondry  aingla  sarmoaa  which  he  patched  from  time  to  time  must 
be  passed  over  witiiout  notioe.  It  may  be  meationed  however  as 
illustrating  the  veraatility  of  hia  powers,  that  one  of  his  productions 
in  1742  waa  a  'Diasertatioa  oa  tite  Origin  of  Booka  of  Chivalry,' 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  <^ 
*  Don  Quixote^'  aad  which  Pope  aooa  after  told  him  he  bad  imme- 
diately reoogniaed  to  be  his.  uclaiailai^  before  he  had  got  over  two  para* 
gr^tha  of  it,  "  Aut  Eraamas,  aat  Diabolos."  The  aama  year  he  pab- 
liahed '  A  Critioal  aad  PhiloM>pliicai  Coamientary  on  Mr.  Pope'a  Eissay 
on  Maa.'  He  alao  perauaded  Pope  ti  aubstitute  Colley  Cibber  for 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  *  Duaciad/  and  to  complete  that  poem  by 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April  1746,  Warburton,  whoae  literary  reputation  was  now  very 
greats  was  ooaniaHHitly  alaeted  preacher  of  Liooola'a  Inn.  Besidee 
many  otmbrovenial  traota  aad  other  minor  tdeoes^  the  following  eight 
or  aine  yeara  produced  hia  edition  of  Shakapere,  Load.,  ia  8  vola.  Svo, 
1747  (a  performanoa  which  did  him  little  credit);  hia  'Jalian,  or  a 
Diaooune  oonoeming  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which 
defeated  the  Emperor'a  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,' 
Svo,  1760  (a  treatise  of  rcmarkaUe  ability,  occasioned  by  Middleton  a 
' Enquiry  oonoeming  the  Miraouloua  Powers');  his  edition  of  Pope's 
Worlu,  with  Notea,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  1751 ;  two  volumes  of  Sermoaa 
preached  at  liaooln's  laa,  under  the  title  of  'Tlie  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religbn  oooasiooally  opened  and  explained,'  8to, 
1768  and  1764;  and' A  View  of  Lord  Bc^gbroke's  Philosophy,  in  Four 
Letters  to  a  Friend,'  published,  in  two  parla,  in  1754  and  1755. 

In  Septofflber,  1754,  Warburton  waa  appointed  one  of  hia  miyeety's 
ohaplatns  In  otdinaiy ;  and  the  next  yemt  he  was  preaented  to  one  of 
the  rich  prebenda  of  Durham.  About  the  aame  time  the  d^ree  of 
D.D.  waa  oonferred  upon  him  by  Archbishop  Herring.  In  October 
1757,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  tlu  and  of  the 
year  1769  he  was  made  Bialiop  of  Qlouceeter. 

His  principal  literary  produotioiw  after  this  date  were  a  little  work 
against  Methodism,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  entitied  *  The  Doctrine  of  Qraec^ 
or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the 
Insulte  of  InBdelity  and  the  abuaee  of  Fanaticism,'  1762;  aevetal 
tracta  publiahed  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  witJi  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  he  had 
made  on  the  character  of  Lowtii'a  fiither  in  the  1766  edition  of  the 
aeoond  part  of  hia  '  Divine  Legation ;'  and  a  third  volaaie  of  Sermons 
in  1767.  ffis  laat  pablioatioa  was  'A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Law^ 
renoe  Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April  30th  1767,  before  bia  Royal  Highness 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  governors  of  the  London 
Hoepital,'  4to,  1767.  Not  long  after  this  hia  energetic  and  fervent 
&oultiea  began  gradually  to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  sank  at  last  into  a 
State  of  inteUectual  slumber  or  torpM;  not  however,  it  is  said,  an* 
rsUeved  by  oooasiopal  thooc^  rare  and  brief  retoms  of  hla  fiwmer 
chsTflJnesi  sad  enn  mentid  vigour.  Hia  death  took  place  on  the 
7Ui  of  Joae  1779,  aot  long  after  the  death  of  his  only  son,  who  was 
oBiried  off  by  eonsumption  in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  ohild, 
and  hia  widow,  in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  Smith,  who 
had  been  her  first  haabaad's  di^lsin,  and  who  thus  beoaau  owasr  of 
Prior  Park. 

A  oomplato  edition  of  lha  woAs  of  Kshop  Warburtoa  waa  pub- 
liahed in  17S8,  by  his  Mend  Biahop  Hard,  in  7  vola.  4tCk  U  the  ex< 
penseof  Mra.  Smith;  aad  in  1794  Hurd  added  what  he  called  'A 
Discourse,  by  way  of  general  Preface '  to  thia  edition,  '  oontaining 
aome  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author.* 
Meanwhile  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  aopi^ed 
the  deficiencies  of  Hurd'a  oolleotion  by  the  pubU^fon,  ia  1 789.  of  aa 
8m  volume  itf  <Tnot^  hj  Wartgrtp^^  ^^a^^^a|^^^|:^ud 
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himself),  nob  admittad  In  tbtax  noAn.'  An  8vo  Tolome  of  '  Lattera 
from  WarburtoD  to  ons  of  his  Frimds'  (Hord),  sppMrad  in  1809 ;  «nd 
ia  1841  anotiier  8to  volnma  wu  pablUhad  by  Ur  Kilvert,  sotitlsd 
'Litenrj  Reoudiu  of  Bisbop  Warbnrton.'  But  many  loMen  of  W«r- 
bnrtoo'f,  and  ako  atuedotN  of  tali  lif^,  wUoh  bam  not  bean  ecdiaoted, 
are  to  be  found  Kattered  owr  Tarioas  puUioatimiL  A  porttim  of  his 
oorreflpoDdenoa  which  is  not  much  known  is  oontdned  in  the  '  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Brskine,  D.D.,  lite  on*  of  the  minia- 
ters  of  Edinburgh.*  by  Sir  Henrj  Moncrieff  Welwood,  Bart,  D.D., 
Edinb.,  8to,  1818,  pp.  42-6i  ud  164-186. 

*WARD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW,  B^,  was  bom  in  Fimlioo, 
London,  in  I8Id.  Hia  earty  tneUnation  for  ait  was  oai^bUf  tetarad 
hj  Ua  parenta.  In  1886  ha  entered  the  Rofal  Aoademy  as  a  stadent, 
under  the  aospiooi  of  Wilkie  and  Chantrey.  In  the  same  year  he 
exhibited  his  fltst  pioture,  '  Mr.  0.  Smith  as  Don  Quixote,'  st  the 
Gkllery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artiata  In  1838  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remsined  three  Tears,  and  on  his  way  home  made  a  brief 
stay  at  Knniob,  in.  ordsr  to  study  freseo-painting  under  Cornelius.  At 
Rome  in  1888  ho  gunad  a  iitver  medal  gim  if  tho  Aoademy  of  St. 
Luke,  for  a  picture  of  *(Snuibuo  and  Qiotto^'  whioh  «■  oxhintad  at 
the  Royal  Aoademy  on  bis  return  to  En^snd  In  1889.  The  next 
year  he  sent  a  'iiing  Lear'  to  the  Academy  exbibitiim;  in  1841, 
'  Thorwaldsen  in  his  Study  at  Rome,'  and  '  Cornet  Joyce  seises  the 
KiDg  at  Holmby,  June  3,  1647;'  and  in  1842,  'Quean  Eliaabeth, 
widow  of  Edward  IV.,  deliToring  the  young  Duke  (NT  York  into  the 
liaods  of  Bourobier,  arehtdihop  of  Omtwbuy,  ud  Botharam,  areh< 
bishop  of  Ytn^  at  the  Sanotnary  at  Weatminal«r/  Bnt  his  aUlitiea 
had  as  yet  sosroely  obtained  recognition;  and  in  1843  he  was  unsuo- 
oetoful  in  a  more  direct  oompetition :  'Boadioea,'  a  cartoon  of  heroic 
size,  wliioh  he  sent  to  the  cartoon  competition  at  Westmioster  Hall, 
gaining  neither  prize  nor  praise.  He  found  howerer  where  his  strength 
lay.  A  pioture  of  'Dr.  Jubamm  perusing  the  manuscript  of  the 
*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield," '  whioh  appeared  ait  tho  Aeademy  in  the  same 
year,  caught  alike  the  eye  <^  tbe  ertUa  and  of  tiie  pnUia  Tb»  painter 
had  told  ia  a  plain,  lively  way  an  exeellent  and  tduuracterisito  stoty  of 
two  of  our  bestkoown  literary  men,  and  its  skiiful  treatment  sooured 
the  Bufi^e  of  those  whom  the  subject  had  attracted.  He  foUowod  it 
up  the  next  year  by  a  '  Soene  from  the  eariy  life  of  Qoldsmltii,'  and 
*La  Fleur'a  departure  from  HontreniL.'  In  1845  appeared  another 
oapital  nblora— a  *  Soene  in  Lwd  Chesterfleld'e  Anto-rotHn  m  1748.' 
*The  IM^sraoe  of  Lord  damdon,'  wUoh  was  exhibited  in  1846,  was 
of  a  more  elaborate  (diaraoter,  and  altogether  of  a  higher  ordw  of 
merit.  Among  later  contiibuti<ais  to  uie  ExhibttiooB  of  the  Boyal 
Aoademy  haTe  been  'The  Soatii  Sea  Bubble,  a  soene  in  'Change 
Alley'  —  a  picture  displaying  alike  obserration,  hnmonrf  and  deep 
feeling— in  1847 ;  in  1848,  *  Higt'gf**  Fielda  during  the  great  fire  of 
LcNidon  In  X866,'  and  an  'Intarwlaw  between  Charles  IL  and  Nell 
Owynn^sa  witnessed  Bve^;'  'Bn^amin  Weat^s  first  effort  in  Art,' 
and  '  Daidel  Defoe  and  the  manusoript  ot  Robinson  Crusoe/  in  1849 ; 
'  James  IL  in  his  palaoe  at  Whitehall  receiving  news  of  the  lauding  of 
tite  Prince  of  Orange,'  and  '  laak  Walton  angiiog.'  in  18S0 ;  in  1851, 
*The  Novel  Reader,'  'John  Qilpin  delajed  hia  costomets,'  and 
*The  Rf^fsl  Funily  of  Fianoe  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,' — whioh 
exhibited,  like  all  these  EVeooh  piotures,  a  depth  of  pathos  hardly  to  be 
foond  in  any  other  of  his  works. '  The  Lsst  Sleep  of  Ai^le '  exoeptod ; ' 
•Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Execution,'  in  1852;  'Ttie  Executi<mer 
tyiog  Wishart's  book  round  the  neok  of  Hontroee,'  and  '  Joaepfaine 
tii^Dg  tbe  act  of  her  Divorce,*  in  1853 ;  '  Tbe  Last  Seep  of  Argyle 
before  hia  Execution,'  in  1854 ;  <  Tbe  Last  Farting  betweaa  Maria 
Antoinette  and  her  Son,'  and  '  Byron's  early  love,*  in  1866. 

Mr.  Ward  had  oompeted  onsuooessfully  foe  one  of  the  priies 
offered  by  tlte  Fine  Arts  Coauniaaioneis  in  164^  baft  ten  years  later 
(186S)  tbe  Commissioners  invited  him  to  paint  some  pictures  for  the 
palaos  of  Westminstar,  and  be  agreed  to  paint  eight — of  whioh  he  has 
already  oomplrted  five  or  six—^he  finest  b^g  his  '  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyle,'  one  of  tiie  most  mastsrly  woAs  of  its  clan  whioh  has  been 
produoed  by  the  En^ish-  sehooL  Mr.  Ward  is  a  painter  of  great 
power.  His  pictures  display  originality  of  ooncopVon ;  a  happy  and 
natural  dispontion  of  the  figures ;  a  direct  and  manly  way  of  telling 
his  story ;  true  and  ehaiaoteristi<^  yet  wht^y  unexsggerated  expres- 
sion; clear  and  forcible  oolonring;  and  in  costume,  aoesery,  and 
general  details  much  and  careful  research.  It  may  be  that  his  |>iotures 
ss  a  wholes  ato  somewhat  wanting  in  simplidty  sod  spootannty,  bat 
he  la  a  tiunoughly  eonsdentioos  painter,  and  year  by  year  bis  style 
improves. 

Hr.  Ward  was  elected  an  assooiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1847, 
and  R.A.  in  1856.  Hia  wife,  *  Mrs.  Hihbisita  Wabd,  sranddanghter 
of  James  Ward,  R.A.  (the  sabjeot  of  the  followug  artiole),  ia  ueo  a 
painter  of  very  considerable  ability.  She  ban  exldbited  at  the  Royal 
Aeademy,  'Remit  ai  an  Antwerp  Mariceting*'  in  1860;  'The  Pet 
Hawk,*  and  *Bowena,  from  Ivaahoe,' in  1861;  'Antwerp  Marked'  in 
1852;  'The  yonng  1^  Queen,'  hi  1868;  *  Scene  from  the  Camp  at 
Chobham,*  in  186l;  '  Tho  Morning  Lesson,'  in  1856;  *  Tbe  Intruders,' 
and  the  '  ISay  Qoeoi/  in  1856 ;  and '  Ood  save  the  Queen,'  hi  1867 ; 
several  of  which  hare  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 

WARD.  JAMES.  RA.,  was  bom  in  Thamssiitreet,  London,  hi 
October  1770.  He  ms  ararentioed  to  an  elder  brother,  a  menotint 
engraver,  and  a  papil  of  Smith ;  but  preferring  paintings  ha  (aught 


himself  to  paint  by  a  oarethl  atndy  and  Imitation  of  the  woxka  o( 
George  Horland.  So  oloeely  indeed  did  he  in  liis  early  pictures 
imitate  Morland'a  manner,  that,  aooording  to  Dayea,  the  picture- 
dealers  used  to  parobase  his  {^orss  at  a  low  prio^  wad  haviiv 
ioaertsd  Moriand^  same^  sell  them  at  a  greatly  Inoreased  rata  as  tha 
gennioe  worka  of  that  maater.  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Wsrd^  auto- 
tiiographioal  sketoh  (printed  in  the '  Art  Journal*  for  June  18 1 9)  that  an 
acUve  export  trade  in  ttwse  'Morlsads*  was  for  some  years  carried  on 
with  Ireland.  Competent  judges  have  declared  that  theae  early  works 
were  in  truth  ecaroely  if  at  all  inferior  to  Morland'a  in  their  technical 
qualities,  while  they  were  purer  and  freaher  in  feeling,  and  equally 
true  tonatuie;  souiat  tha  purohaasra  were  perhapa, after  all,  nUhw 
gidners  than  tosera  by  tiie deeoption.  'A Boll  BidV  one  of  his  early 
efforts,  was  eonsldered  a  work  of  rate  promise.  But  thouj^  as  a 
matter  of  ohoioe.  be  continued  to  paint,  for  many  yean  he  found  it 
neceasary  to  engrave,  and  in  January  1794,  he  was  appointed  "  paiutsr 
and  engraver  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  afterwards  George  IV.  Aa 
soon  aa  be  eould  do  so  however,  he  lud  atide  the  'scraper,'  and 
thenceforward  wrote  bimaelf  painter  wdy.  For  many  yeara  he  was  la 
great  request  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  frtvoorito  norsee,  hijtb-brsd 
bulls  and  cows,  and  the  like ;  hia  spare  hours  bebig  given  to  works  of 
a  more  ambitioua  olaas,  and  of  a  la^e  aise^  in  which  however  animals 
were  the  chief  actors — Buoh  ss  hia  life^ise  '  Horse  and  Serpent;'  his 
large  landscape  of  *  Deer  Stalking ; '  hia  *  Bolls  fighting  aerou  a  tree  at 
Sb  Donat'a,'  and  tbe  *  Fall  of  Phaeton.'  The  last  was  but  too  close  an 
emblem  of  the  painter's  fota.  He  oould  handle  davsriy  euoogh  hia 
horses  and  steers  on  this  lower  world,  but  he  waa  ambitious  to  soar 
into  "the  highest  heaven  of  ioveotion."  In  an  evil  hour  tbe  British 
Institution  otfered  a  premium  of  lOOu!.  for  a  design  illuateatire  of  ^e 
battie  of  Watorloa  Ward  aent  in  a  eketoh  to  which  the  pronium 
was  awarded,  and  the  directors  gave  him  a  oommisiion  to  expand  it 
into  a  "national  pioture"  for  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  result  was  an 
MMnmous  'Battle  of  Waterloo— an  Allegory.'  Whea  finished  an 
axhiUtion  was  made  of  it  at  tbe  Egyptian  Hall,  to  which  nobody 
would  go ;  and  it  was  then  hung  up  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  sfter 
ondnriog  for  a  season  the  sooffii  ^e  of  tbe  learned  and  tbe  ignorant, 
the  allegory  waa  taken  down,  and  rolled  up,  and  laid  aaide  to  rot. 
From  tustorieal  be  travelled  into  tiwological  allegory,  with,  aa  might 
be  ax;»ectod,  no  more  suooess,  ids  education  (or  want  oC  it)  and  lus 
turn  of  mind  entirely  disouali^g  him  for  snoeesa  in  the  higher 
bfancbes  of  art.  But  iiapiwy  he  did  not  give  over  painting  seenaa  <tf 
rustic  and  animal  life,  and  though  for  hia  own  pleasure^  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  would  persiBt  in  painting  such  subjeote  as  the 
'  Triumph  over  Sin,  Death  and  Hell ;'  or  such  stiU  more  unpromising 
themes  as  'Ignorance,  Envy,  and  Jealousy,  filling  the  ttiroat  and 
widening  the  month  of  Calumny,'  or  adveaturing  to  represent  the 
'  Star  of  BothMiem ; '  be  yst  indulged  liis  admirers  with  fresh  and 
vIgMous  r^eaentations  of  a  '  Landscape  with  Oattie,'  a  '  Couneii  of 
Horses,'  and  the  like.  His  largest  and  most  charaoteriatio  picture  of 
this  claa^  'BuU,  Cow,  and  Cidf,'  punted  in  avowed  rivalry  with  Paul 
Potter  in  1822,  formed  in  the  present  year  a  aotic<;able  feature  among 
the  modem  piotures  in  tike  Art-Treaaursa  Bzbibition  at  Manchester. 
Holding  on  his  own  way,  Mr.  Ward  continued,  through  evil  and 
through  good  report,  to  paint  without  any  abatement  of  spirit,  though 
nooesMrily  some  Ices  of  skill,  long  after  he  had  paaaed  his  eightieth 

Sir.   In  foct»  1866  was  tbe  first  year  in  which  the  exhibitioo  of  the 
yal  Academy  did  not  eontain  aoDw  new  apeeimon  of  tbe  vetsran's 
pendL   ISee  Surf  umemt.] 

WARD,  JOHN,  LUIX,  was  bom  in  London  in  1679,  and  waa  one 
of  the  fourteen  obildxea  of  a  dissenting  minister  ot  the  same  names, 
who  waa  <»igtnal^  from  Tysoe  in  Warwiokshire,  and  died  in  1717, 
leaving  of  this  numerous  family  only  this  son  snd  a  daughter.  Ward 
hddthe  situatioD  of  olerk  ia  the  navy-office  till  1710,  when  he  opened 
a  blassiaal  school  In  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields.  His  first  publication 
was  a  small  ootavo  tiaot  in  Latin,  on  tha  elegant  and  graceful  arrange 
ment  of  worda  in  sentence^  wliioh  appeared  in  1712.  He  appeaia  to 
have  eontinned  to  teach  hiaadiool  tuf  September  1720,  when  he  waa 
elected  professor  of  riietoric  in  Gresham  College.  This  appoiotmeat 
he  held  till  hia  death  Ootobee  31st,  1768. 

Ward  was  from  the  helping  a  leading  member  of  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  mostiy  dlviaes  and  lawyers,  who,  with  occasional  interrnp- 
tions,  met  ones  a  weak  from  1713  to  1742,  to  discuss  in  written  dti- 
courses  qneatiOBS  cf  <dvil  law  and  tha  kw  <rf  nature  and  nations.  In 
1728  he  waa  eleeled  a  Vellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1786  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1760  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1758, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  be  waa  elected  one  of  tiie 
trustees. 

His  prittdpal  publications,  besides  the  tract  already  mentioned, 
were — a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Mead's  'Disoourse  of  tbe  Plsgue^* 
udiioh  appaued  in  1723 ;  a  treatise,  in  Latin,  on  the  priadples  of 
Punctuation,  appended  to  an  edition  of  tbe  'Elamento  Rbetorica'  of 
Ycasius,  printed  at  London  in  1724  ;  a  new  and  very  eorreot  edition, 
with  a  learned  prefooe^  of  Lil^'a  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732  ;  an  edition 
of  Mazimus  Tyhue,  publiabed  in  4to  in  1740  by  the  Society  for  the 
Bnoouracemant  of  lieamin&  of  whidi  ha  became  a  member  in  1786; 
'Uvea  M  the  Prtfoaaora  of  Gresham  QpUwte,'  folio,  iMdoaklub^ 
now  aditiaa  of  Csmdra'a  Greek  oUtfiUU^  1764^a£i^M^EUvs 
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upoa  tlw  Englbb  Lvifaage,'  17C8.  After  his  death  appeared  hie 
'  tiyatem  of  Oratorr,  delivered  in  a  eourte  of  Lectarea  publiel;  read  at 
Qreeham  College,'  2  vole.  8to,  1768 ;  mad  bia  '  DiBaerUtioiu  upon  aeve- 
Fwa^aa  titte  Sacred  SiniptnreB,'  8to,  toL  i.  1761,  toL  iL  1774. 
Be  ia  also  the  anthor  of  many  papers  in  the  'FhilosopMoal  Transao- 
tiona,'  and  of  aome  in  the  '  Arohaeologia.'  Hia  literary  aesiatanae  was 
alao  Uberally  contributed  to  the  publications  of  aeveral  of  his  oontem- 
porariea;  such  na  to  Ainawortii'a  '  HooomeDta  Kempiana,'  1720,  for 
which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Roman  Aa  and  its 
part* ;  an  easay  on  tite  vaaea,  lamps,  rings,  and  clasps  of  the  ancients, 
fta ;  to  floialw'a  '  Britannia  Bmnaoa,'  1732,  for  which  be  wrote  an 
'  ^lay  on  Peotii^er's  Table,  so  fhr  as  it  relatea  to  Britdn  ; '  to  Buck- 
ley's edition  of  De  Thoo,  1733,  for  which  he  translated  Buckley's  three 
epistiee  to  Dr.  Mead  into  I«tia ;  to  Ainaworth's  lAtin  Diotionaiy,  botii  , 
the  firat  and  lubsequent  editiona  ;  to  the  edition  of  Elian's  '  Uiatoiy  | 
of  Animals,'  published  by  Abraham  Qronorins,  in  l?4i ;  to  the  edition  j 
of  Toloaenns, '  Be  Animi  Trsnquillitate,'  pablkbed  by  Principal  Wiah* 
art  of  Edinburgh  in  1751 ;  to  Pinea  enj^ved  Horace,  I7S3-37,  Ac. 
There  are  aeveraL  letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Ward  in  the  '  Original  Letters 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  with  Notes  by  Sir  H.  Ellit^'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  ito,  London,  1848. 

WARD,  ROBERT  FLUHER,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
a  Spaniah  merchaot  resident  at  QibralUur,  who  bad  married  a  Mias 
Raphael,  a  Spanish  Jeweea ;  and  \nB  born  on  the  IDbh  of  March  1765. 
He  was  edncated  at  a  small  aobool  at  Walthamatow,  and  at  Christ- 
cdtnroh,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1790.  Having  gcme  the  Northern  Cireult 
without  mnch  anooeas,  he  aecnred  employment  in  casea  before  the 
Frivy  Council.  In  1805  he  waa  appomted  by  Mr.  Fitt  one  of  tiie 
Welsh  judges,  but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  I^jsl  profession  in 
order  to  undertake  the  more  oongenial  datiea  of  under  secretary  of 
state  for  Foreign  A&trs.  From  1807  till  1811  he  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke ;  he  served  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Ordnanoe  from  the  latter 
date  till  1828,  when  he  woe  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Civil 
List — a  poet  which  bsi  since  been  abolished.  He  aarved  as  high  aheriff 
for  the  county  of  Herta  in  1832,  and  for  many  years  held  a  seat  in 
parliament,  which  he  entered  in  1802  as  member  for  Lord  Lonsdale'a 
pocket  boroagh  of  Cockermoutb,  and  snbaeqaently  for  the  since  dis- 
franebiaed  oonstitaoncy  of  Haslemere.  Amongst  all  hie  political  and 
offieiid  datiea,  Mr.  Ward  found  time  and  leisure  for  the  oompoiition  of 
sereral  works  of  history  and  of  fiction.  Of  the  former,  the  best 
known  is  bis  *  Histoiy  of  the  Law  of  Katiooa  in  Europe  &om  the 
ttme  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of  Orotlns,'  which  waa  pub- 
liah«d  in  1796,  and  wai  much  naised  for  its  research,  its  breadth  of 
view,  and  aoandnesB  of  prinai|ue.  Of  hia  novela,  '  Tremaine '  and 
*  De  Vere '  are  those  whiea  han  attained  the  widest  circulation.  The 
former  iraa  published  anonymously  in  1825,  and  the  latter  in  1827. 
His  other  works  are — 'An  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  European 
Wan,'  1808,  a  pamphlet  which  lint  enlisted  on  hia  side  the  patronage 
and  favour  of  Pitt ;  '  lUustratioiii  of  Human  Life,*  1837;  'Piotareiftf 
tb*  World,'  1838;  an  'Historical  Essay  on  the  Reroludon  of  1688,' 
2  Tols.  8to,  18SS ;  uid,  hiaUy, '  De  Clifford,'  a  novel,  pabUshed  in 
1841. 

From  the  middle  of  1809  till  late  in  life  Mr.  Ward  kept  a  political 
diary,  which  has  since  hem  published  down  to  the  year  1820.  It  is 
valuable  aa  an  historical  doouuMot,  and  aa  thmwiog  some  light  on  the 
itate  of  thiuga  under  the  Peraeral  and  LlTHpool  administration^ 
Mixing  Iwgely  with  the  world  of  politkiaos,  and  being  equally  skilful 
in  gathering  and  prompt  in  recording  the  gosaip  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ward 
was  akAe  to  collect  many  really  curioua  publio  facts  relating  to  Canning, 
Castiereagh,  the  much-debated  qneation  of  the  Regency,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Queen  Caroline,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  publication.  The  later  portion  of  the  'Diary '  is  at  present 
withheld  from  pnUieation,  oirinf  to  the  warmth  of  its  politbal  partt- 
■snabip  and  the  severity  of  ita  oommenti  on  living  stataamen.  The 
'Diat7 '  will  he  found  in  th*  'McteoirB  of  the  Folitioal  and  Literary 
Life  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,'  published  in  18S0  by  hh  friend 
and  relative  the  Hon,  Edmund  Fhipps,  2  vols.  8vo, 

Mr.  Ward  waa  thrice  married:  flre^  in  1796,  to  a  daughter  of  C. 
J.  Moling,  Eaq.,  by  the  DowagM  Countesa  of  Mnlgrave ;  secondly, 
in  lJi28,  to  Jana,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  GwKge  Hamilton, 
aon  of  the  eeventh  Ead  of  iJMroom  (by  hia  oonntesi  Anne,  daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Gutter,  M.P.  for  Herta  in  the  17th  cantnry),  and  in 
consequence  aasumed  the  additional  name  and  arms  of  Plumer ;  his 
third  wife  was  a  Mrs,  Okeover,  a  daughter  of  the.  kte  General  Sir 
George  Anaon,  O.C.B.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  see  nearly  all  hit 
children  carried  ofiF  by  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  his  only  son 
by  his  first  wife,  now  Bhr  Henry  Gwtiga  Ward,  notlaed  bdow.  Ha 
died  at  Okeover  Hall,  on      18tti  of  Angnat  1846. 

WARD,  SIR  HEKRY  GEORGE,  G.C.tf.a.,  ia  th*  only  eon  of 
the  Ute  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,  by  bis  first  marrii^ei  He  was 
born  about  the  yaar  1798.  He  was  appointed  attache  at  Stockholm 
IQ  181^  and  waa  for  soma  time  in  obaige  of  that  mission ;  ia  1618  he 
waa  transfened  to  the  Hague,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Madrid. 
In  Novembw  1823  he  went  to  Mexico  with  the  fint  oowaiaaloB,  and 
waa  British  minister  in  that  oountry  from  18S5  to  1827.  In  1832  he 
entered  pariiauMnt  In  the  Lifaeml  inteiaak,  aa  member  ibr  the  slnoa 


disfranchised  borough  of  St  Albans,  whioh  he  oontinned  to  represent 
till  the  ditsolatioa  conacquent  upon  the  death  of  William  iV.  in  1837, 
whan  he  waa  eUoted  for  Sheffield.  Tliis  ponstituency  be  represented 
down  to  tlie  month  of  May  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
CommisBioner  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  received  the  honour  of 
kninbthood.  During  the  last  tiiree  years  of  hiM  parliamentary  life  he 
held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  uoder  the  late  Earl  of 
Auckland  and  Sir  T.  F.  Baring,  successively  &rst  lords  of  that  depart- 
ment. Soon  after  entering  parliament,  Mr.  Ward  had  been  appointed 
minister-plenipoteatiary  for  acknowledging  the  newly-formed  republic 
of  Mexico.  His  long  absence  from  England  in  this  capacity  caused  him 
at  first  to  be  indefinite  in  the  dedaratiicHX  of  bia  political  opiniona ;  but 
in  1834  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  Irith 
Church  Establishment,  whioh  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  political 
ohangea  which  took  place  in  that  year,  and  of  the  new  oiganisation  of 
the  government.  In  183S  be  declared  hlmaelf  in  iWvour  of  the  ballot, 
triennial  parliaments,  and  household  aufih^e.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1849;  and  in  that  position  vety 
highly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  firm,  yet  conriderate  aud  liber^ 
conduct  under  somewhat  trying  olrcnmstances.  He  waa  promoter)  in 
1866  from  the  govemmeot  of  the  Ionian  laUnds  to  the  governorship 
of  Ceylon,  whioh  he  at  present  (1857)  holds.  He  ia  married  to  a 
dau^tar  ot  Sir  John  Edward  Swiobnnie,  Bart,  of  Capheatm,  county 
Northumberland.   {Set  Sopeuhcvt.] 

WARD,  SETH,  an  Eugliih  divine  and  astronomer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1617,  and  there 
received  the  mdimenta  of  his  education.  He  was  sent  from  thence  to 
Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  par- 
tionlai^  to  the  study  of  matbem^ns,  and  of  that  e<dlege  he  eu}>se- 
quently  beeame  a  fellow.  Eight  yeara  after  his  admiaaton  he  incurred 
the  ceneure  the  viee<hutoelh»  for  bavii^,  in  hta  character  of 
preevarioator,  or  public  jsater,  exwciaed  too  much  freedom  in  his 
langos^  :  the  censure  waa  however  revened  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  vrar,  Mr.  Ward,  having  refund  to 
subscribe  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant ''  for  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy, Ac,  and  being  engaged  with  other  persons  in  drawing  np  a 
treatise  against  the  oovenan^  was  deprived  of  hia  fallowahip:  be 
oontinned  however  to  reside  at  the  college  till  1643,  when  he  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Be  spent  some  time  at  Aldbury 
in  Surrey,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oughtred,and  the  two  mathematiciau» 
prosecuted  together  their  favourite  study  :  be  afterwards  accepted  ttie 
offsr  of  hto  friend  Mr.  Ralph  fVeeman  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  sons, 
and  he  lived  in  the  house  of  that  gentleman  at  Aspenden  in  Hert- 
fortaUra  tiU  tiw  year  1649,  when  he  beoame  domestic  t^^ain  to 
Thootai  Lord  Wenmon,  who  raaided  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshirsk 

In  the  some  year  the  pariiamentiury  eommisBioners,  at  their  visita- 
tion    the  Univardty  of  Oxford,  removed  firom  their  posts  the  Savilian 

CTeaaors  both  of  astronomy  and  geometary ;  when  Mr.  Qreavea,  who 
held  the  chair  of  astronomy,  reoommended  Mr.  Ward  to  be  his 
auoceaaor :  the  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
Wallii  was  ^mointad  to  &e  cbidr  of  geometry.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Word  took  the  oath  of  allsgianos  to  the  commonwealth,  a  step 
for  wfaidh,  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  inouired  consider- 
able obloquy :  he  exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical 
lectures,  whioh  bad  been  for  some  time  neglected ;  and  by  hia  industry 
and  talents  he  brought  them  into  great  repute.  In  1664  he  took  the 
d^ree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and,  five  years  oAarwarda,  he  vraa  made 
principal  of  Jesufl  College  :  he  was  ■uboeqnentl^ 'ehosen  president  of 
Trinity  College,  but  these  posts  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  Beato- 
ratioo.  WhUe  Dr.  Ward  resided  at  Oxford  he  associated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Wilkins,  at  tiia  apartments  of  the  latter  in  Wadham  CoUega: 
from  tiieae  meeting!  nwe  the  Boyal  Soriety,  <tf  whioh  ha  beoame  a 
fellow  in  1661. 

Thoofdi  Dr.  Ward  had  held  appdntmenii  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  It  waa  wdl  known  ttiat  his  aentimenta  were  alw^s  in 
favour  of  monarchy ;  and  aooordlngly,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemvle  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  be  was  appointed,  in 
1660,  to  tbe  rectory  of  St  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  preosntor  of  the  oathedral  of  Exeter ;  in  the  year  follow- 
ing he  waa  appointed  dean ;  and  in  1662,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Five 
years  aftarwarda  he  waa  tmniiatsd  to  the  see  irf  Saliabniy ;  and  in 
1671  lie  woi  made  dianeenor  of  ttie  Order  of  the  Garter  :  through  his 
repreaentationa  this  honour  was  permanently  attached  to  the  see.  In 
1660  Dr.  Ward  bad  a  violent  fever,  whioh,  though  he  recovered  from 
it,  seems  to  have  undermined  hia  eonatitataon :  aa  he  advanced  in  life 
the  weOknesB  xefenmed,  and  be  gradually  lost  the  uae  of  his  focuIUea. 
He  died  January  6,  1689,  in  the  aeventy-aecood  year  of  his  age. 

Blibim  Ward  was  a  man  of  erect  benerdenoe :  in  168S  ha  founded 
at  Sallahttry  a  oollege  fbr  ten  nnub^  vidowa  of  orthodox  dm^men ; 
and  at  Bontingford,  i^ere  he  wna  bom,  he  founded  an  hoepteal  for 
the  poor.  He  is  accused  of  having  been  in  eome  respeota  a  ^me- 
aerving  man;  and,  though  hia  dispositioD  was  hamana,  he  lent  himself 
readily  to  an  order  from  court,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  suppress 
the  religious  services  of  tbo  noneonfonniat  minnteta  in  his  diocese. 
In  tiie  Houaa  of  Lordaha  waa  distinguAshed  alike  for  tiMSOundntas  of 
his  argomente  and  hb  power  aa  ah  orator. 

Hii  thaologloalworka  are,  'An  Vmf  on  th<r1Sh|g jqiil  Mfebplaa 
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of  God ;  on  feba  Immortali^  of  the  Soul,'  &a,  8to,  Oxford,  1652 ;  and 
k  ToluDM  of  Sermoiu,  viiiah  vm  publisliwi  in  London  ia  1674 ;  but 
he  ii  ebiofij  dutiDguishod  by  fail  works  on  utronomy.  The  flrtfc  of 
Umm  ii  entitled  '  PnsUotio  de  Cometli ;  obi  do  Cometkram  nstuift 
disaeriiur,  non  Cometoram  Theoru,'  &o.,  irith  a  tnot  deugnated 
'  Inquiailio  in  Inoeelis  Bolikldi  Axtionomue  Fbilolaioie  foadamentai' 
4to,  Ozoaits,  16S3.  In  this  work  Word  oritidMS  tiie  hypotheuB  of 
BulielduB,  that  the  elUpticel  moTement  of  a  planet  reaults  from  the 
path  of  the  latter  being  on  an  epioyole  vhose  centre  Is  in  motion^  in  a 
'  contrary  direction,  on  u  exeentrio  deferent.  In  the  following  year 
were  publuihed  alao  at  Oxford, '  Idea  Trigoaometrise  Demonstrate  in 
mum.  JnTentntie;'  and  a  reply  to  John  Webater,  under  the  title 
'  Yindids  Academiarum,'  4to.  In  1656  were  publiabed  hiji '  Exerd- 
tatio  Epistotica  in  Tbomsa  Hobbesii  PhiloRophiam  ad  D.  J.  Wilkina,' 
and  aleo  hie  work  entitled  '  A>tronomia  Qeometrica,  nbi  Hethodus 
proponitor  qui  Frimariorum  Flanetarum  Astrtmomia,  aiTe  Elliptios, 
MTe  oireularia,  ponit  Geometrio^  abiolvi,'  Svo.  LondinL  In  the  latter 
the  author  aaeumea  the  teuth  of  an  bypotteiia  which  bad  alao  been 
propoeed  by  Bulialdua,  that  each  planet  move*  about  the  ann  in  an 
eUlpUeal  whit,  and  that  the  reTolving  radii  deacribe  anglea  with  a 
uniform  motion,  not  about  the  foeoi  whioh  ie  occupied  by  the  sod, 
but  abont  that  which  waa  called  the  upper  focua,  being  that  through 
whioh  waa  anppoied  to  paea  the  axia  of  tbe  cone,  of  which  the  ellipae 
ia  tbe  section ;  and  he  fouodl  on  the  bypothaeia  methods  of  oalcola- 
tion  whioh  he  oonceives  to  be  more  precise  and  aimple  than  those  of 
Bulialdua,  TJie  hypothei^  jnst  mentumed  waa  the  last  of  those  in 
wbidi  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a  uniform  motion  iu  some  pert  of 
tht  ayatem  of  a  j^et ;  and  being  capable  of  affording  fadlitiea  in  tbe 
determination  of  the  true  from  the  mean  anontaly,  it  was  adopted  by 
other  astronomen  in  that  century ;  it  baa  however  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  baa  beui  long  since  abandoned  by  astronomeia. 

WASDIiAW,  RALPH,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Dalkeith,  in  tbe  oounty 
<a  Hid-Lotbitn,  Sootland,  on  tbe  22nd  of  Deoember  1779.  Hia  father, 
'William  WardUw,  was  in  boaiDesB  as  a  moetiant,  bis  mother,  Anne 
Fisher,  was  daughter  of  Jamca  Fiaher,  and  granddaughter  of  Ebmeaer 
I£nkine,  two  of  the  founden  of  tbe  Scotch  Seoesaion  Church.  Ralph 
reoeived  his  early  education  at  the  public  achoola  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  aij  hia  parents  removed  shortiy  after  his  birth.  He  entered 
the  Univenity  of  Glasgow  in  October  1791,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
first  session,  hefon  he  waa  tiiirteen  yean  of  age,  carried  off  the  Uuir- 
head  prize  in  the  Bomanity  class.  Be  was  dtstioguished  as  a  diligmt 
and  oarefol  student,  and  guned  aeveral  other  prixes  in  his  university 
oourae.  He  waa  at  flrat  indined  to  adopt  the  medical  profaaaion,  but 
flnaUy  dedded  in  favour  of  the  Chriatiaa  miniatry.  With  tlua  view  he 
attended  from  1795  till  1800  tbe  divinity  ball  of  the  Secewon  CihuToh, 
then  ctHiduoted  at  Selkiik  by  tbe  Rev.  George  Lawaon.  Mr.  Wardlaw 
decided  to  jtnn  the  Scottiah  Independent  ^nondnation,  which  was 
then  being  organised  by  Hsasrs.  Hatdane^  Aihwim,  end  Ewing,  and 
from  the  first  be  took  a  rcepectable,  and  very  soon  » leading  position 
among  the  miniaters  of  thafc  body.  A  building  having  bean  erected 
by  a  number  of  bis  friends  in  Glasgow,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
bim  as  their  minister,  a  eburoh  was  formed,  aad  Mr.  Waidlaw  eom^ 
menccd  his  services  on  February  16, 1808.  This  position  he  maintained 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  iiaefnlnees  to  ue  Independent  body 
and  to  the  dissenting  oommonity  at  large,  till  bis  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years.  On  August  3Srd  1803,  he  married  his  cousin. 
Bliss  Jane  Smiib,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ux.  Smith,  of  Dnnfermlme,  by 
whom  be  had  a  family  of  eleven  children.  In  1811  Ur.  Wardlaw  was 
eleoted  Frofenor  of  Systematio  Theolagr  in  the  Thedo^oal  Aeadwny 
of  the  Independent  body,  which  vraa  Uien  estabUsbed  in  Olaagow.  In 
1818  be  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  ttom  Ytlt  College,  Connecticut, 
and  in  Deoember  of  that  year,  his  congregation  removed  to  a  large 
and  handsome  chapel  in  West  Qeorge-atreet)  the  erection  of  whidi 
bad  been  rendered  necessary  by  tbe  increasing  attendance  on  hia 
miniatry.  In  1848  Dr.  Wardlaw'a  healtit  being  aomewhat  impaired, 
the  Ber.  8.  T.  Porter  waa  chosen  ai  eo-paator,  a  eonneotion  which 
•xiated  for  abont  two  yeara,  when  diffierenees  arose  in  eonseqnenee  of 
Paiges  made  or  aupported  by  Kr.  Forter  againat  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
result  of  whioh  waa,  Uie  separation  of  Mr.  Porter  and  a  portion  of  the 
members  from  Wast  Oeorge-atreet  church,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  cfanrob  under  tSt.  Porter's  paatoial  diatgCb  In  this  case,  the 
deacons  and  the  great  body  of  the  congregation  adhered  to  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  and  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ci^  Hall  to  ezpvea  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  to  present  to  him  a  pieoe  of  plate  aa  ataaUmonial. 
In  Febraaty  1853,  tbe  completion  ot  the  fiftieth  year  of  bis  ministry 
was  celebrated  by  special  servtoss  aad  a  pablio  meeting,  in  connection 
vritii  which  a  large  sum  of  monay  waa  collected,  and  expended  in 
erecting 'The  Wanllaw  Jubilee  School  and  Miaaion  House  at  Dove- 
hill,  a  deatitute  part  of  tiie  ci^.  He  died  on  December  17tii  1855, 
within  a  fbw  davs  of  oemplaHng  his  nrentffonrth  year. 

Dr.  Waidlaw  took  an  aottra  part  in  varlonB  public  qneations  and 
engaged  in  sevsml  eontrovecsie^  diisfly  theological,  whlcb  gave  rise 
to  some  of  his  most  Maborate  poUieationa.  He  was  frequentiy  invited 
to  London  to  preach  snniverssry  swmons,  and  speak  at  public  meet- 
ings of  tbe  great  rebgions  sooieties.  On  several  occasions  be  declmed 
invitatiaos  to  accept  profeaeorships  at  tbe  Independent  Theological 
Aoademifa  la  EoE^and.  In  AptO  188S  ha  ddimed  In  London  ^ght 
Isatnroe  in  dstaioe  ct  ooDgregi^oDallBai,  fnaiing  the  first  aeries  of 


an  annual  course  called  'The  Congregational  Lectat«.'  In  April 
1839,  at  the  request  of  the  Protestant  DiSBenting  Deputies,  he 
delivered  right  lectures  in  Freemasons'  Hidl,  London,  in  aoawer  to 
the  lectures  on  Church  Establishments,  whioh  bad  been  delivered  in 
London  the  previous  year  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Ward- 
law  was  much  esteemed  by  members  of  all  denomioations.  His  dis- 
courses, which  were  very  carefully  prepared,  were  generally  vrritten  out, 
and  read  with  a  clear  and  silvery  voic^  and  a  calm  but  impresaiva 
elocution.  The  following  list  contains  the  titles  of  his  principal  pro- 
ductions. Many  ringle  aermona,  including  several  funeral  di*cours«s 
for  distingoiahed  miniaters,  and  other  friends,  were  likewise  pub* 
liahed  by  him.  In  1803  be  edited  a  Hfnm  Book  for  the  Co^:raga- 
tiooalista  in  Scotland,  containing  severalbymns  of  his  own  compontion. 
In  1807  be  published  'Three  Lectures  on  Romans IV.,  9-2S>  on  tbe 
question  of  infant  baptism ;  in  1810, '  Essay  on  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's 
Improvementa  in  Education}'  in  1814,  in  one  volume  8vo,  'Discouises 
OD  the  Sooinian  Controversy,'  in  answer  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  Unitarian 
minister  in  Olasgow ;  in  1816,  in  8vo,  '  Unitarioniam  incapable  of 
Vindication,'  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tates'a 'Tindioation  of  Unitananiam;' 
in  1817,  'Bssay  on  Benevolent  Associations  for  tiie  Poor,- '  in  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  '  Expository  Xicctures  on  tbe  Book  of  fioolesiENtes ; '  in 
1825,  'A  Diesertatiou  on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses 
of  Chriatiaa  Baptism  ; '  '  Tbe  Divine  Dusnaaive  to  the  Young  against 
the  Enticementa  of  Sianen;'  'Man  Reeponrible  for  bis  Belief,'  in 
answer  to  Lord  Brou^am's  inaugural  discourse;  in  1829,  'Introduc- 
tory Essay  to  Doddridge's  Practical  Discourses  on  Regeneration ; '  a 
volnme  of  Sermons;  in  1830,  'Two  Eesays:  L  On  the  Assurance  of 
Faith ;  II.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Ihrdou ; ' 
in  1832,  *  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath ; '  '  Civil  Establiahmenta  of  Chris- 
tiani^  tried  by  the  Word  of  Qod ; '  in  1833, '  Christian  Ethics ;  or 
Moral  Philosophy  <n  the  Prindples  of  Divine  Revdation ; '  in  lH-iS, 
'Two  Lectures  on  the  TotuutaryCaturch  Qneetion;'  in  1836,  'Friendly 
Letters  to  tiie  Sodety  of  Friends ; '  in  1889,  *  Kational  Church  EsUb- 
lishments  considered,'  bein^  the  lectures  delivered  in  London  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Chalmers ;  '  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MoAll  of  Manchester,'  prefixed  to  Dr.  McAU's  Sermons,  edited  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw;  in  1841^  'Letters  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Nul^  M.A.,  ou 
some  portlooB  of  hia  Lecturea  on  the  Church  of  Kng^nd ; '  in  1842, 
'Leotores  on  Female  Prostitation;'  in  1845, 'Memoir  of  the  Kev. 
John  Reid,'  Missionary  at  Bellary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Ward- 
law'a  son-in-law ;  *  The  Life  of  Joseph  aad  the  I^t  Daya  of  Jacob : 
a  book  for  Youth  and  for  Age;'  'Strictures  on  Dr.  Halley's  Congre- 
gational Lecture  on  the  Sacraments,'  in  reference  to  Infant  Baptism, 
&0.}  in  1848,  'Congregational  ladepeudstKpy,  in  contradlatinotion  to 
Epboopacy  and  Fresbytsiianism,  the  Church  Fohty  of  the  New  Teata- 
meat ; '  in  1852  (his  last  work),  a  'Traafciae  on  Hlraelsa.*  Dr.  Ward- 
law  was  likewise  a  oootributur  to  varions  rdigions  periodioalu  Of 
Dr,  Wardlaw'a  son^  one  is  a  misaionary  in  Indi^  another  a  mer- 
chant  in  Glasgow. 
(W.  h.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Meawiri  of  the  Life  amd  WiHtnm  Jlalfh 

WARB,  SIB  JAME&  an  Irish  aatiqnazy.  His  father.  Sir  Jsmea 
Ware,  a  notiva  of  YoAshin^  weat  to  Ireland  in  tbe  time  of  Elizabeth 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fits- William,  l<»d  deputy  in  1688,  was 
subsequently  appointed  auditor-general  for  the  kingdom,  and  purohnssd 
conal(UrabIe  property  in  and  near  Dublin.  James,  his  eldest  son,  waa 
bom  ia  Dublin  ou  the  26th  of  November  1594.  In  his  sfxteentii  jear 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Doblio,  aad  prosecuted  bis  studies 
there  for  six  yean.  Inmifldiotely  sftag*  leaving  college  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Joba  Newman,  Esq.,  t/t  Dublin.  By  tbe  advice  of 
Uaher  he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  study  of  Iri»b  antiquities.  During  a 
reaidence  of  some  years  in  England  (1626-29),  be  contracted  an  intt- 
maoy  witii  Selden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  vriiose  assistance  be  con- 
siderably increased  his  collection  of  maausmpta. 

On  bis  return  to  Ireland  in  1629,  be  was  knightod  by  tho  lords 
justices;  and  in  1683,  hia  &ther  dying  saddenly,  he  succeeded  both 
to  his  estate  and  the  office  of  anditor  gsoml.  He  applied  himself 
assiduousty  to  public  buainess ;  obtained,  in  16SS,  the  confidence  of 
Lord  Wentworth  (afterwards  Karl  of  Strafford),  and  was  by  his  advice 
created  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy-CouncU.  In  1639  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  oat  in  1641,  be  asristed  the  government  not  only 
by  hia  personal  aer^ee^  but  also  by  becoming  aurety  for  sums  of 
money  advanced  to  It.  His  oharactw  for  superiori^  to  the  partisan 
prejudices  either  of  the  Popiah  or  Protestant  party,  oeeasiooed  his 
'  being  sent,  in  December  1644,  to  inform  the  king,  then  at  Oxford,  of 
,  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  IrdAnd,  He  employed  bis  leisure  hours  at 
Oxford  in  the  proseontion  of  his  antiquarian  reaetu-chee,  and  had  the 
honorary  degree  of  Docbw  of  L4ws  oonferred  upon  him  by  the 
1  Univer^ty. 

The  vesael  In  iriiiah  ^  Jamei  Ware  returned  to  Ireland  vraa  taken 
by  one  of  the  noiiament'i  ships.   He  underwent  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  months  in  tbe  Tower  of  Ltmdon,  and  was  released  by  an  exchange 
I  of  prisoners.   In  1647  he  was  one  of  the  hontages  for  tbe  performance 
of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin  to  the 
I^liament.   He  was  deprived  of  hia  office  of  auditor-geuorsL  but 
■  allowed  to  reeide  in  Ireland,  till  Michael  J(m^^  goMi^etWlnhNn, 
,  taking  nmlvage  at  him,  ordued  faUw'iSt^^bfvUn»uHv^ 
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into  Koy  oonntry  Ee  pleased  except  EngUnd.  He  made  cbdce  of 
Fnmoe,  where  he  landed  earl;  in  1619,  and  cootinned  to  reside  till 
16S1,  when  ha  obtained  a  lieenoe  from  the  parliament  to  TUt  London 
on  bn^nen*  He  resided  two  jears  in  the  vioioity  of  the  metropolis. 
At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  estates  In  Ire- 
land. He  oontioued  to  lead  a  atrictly  private  life  till  the  Bestoration, 
wheD  ha  was  reinstated  in  hia  office  of  aaditor-geoorsL 

In  1661  the  UDiversity  of  Dublin  elected  Sir  James  Ware  one  of  its 
represeotatiTes.  He  waa  offieored  tlie  tiUe  of  bwonet  or  Tisconnt*  bot 
debUned  botii.  The  Haiquii  of  Onomid  created  him  first  eommie- 
■oner  of  ezelie.  He  dkd  in  Dublin,  on  the  l»t  oi  Deormber  1666. 
He  ten  two  sons  and  two  dangfaters,  the  odI;  surrirora  of  ten 
ohildren. 

Sir  James  Ware's  more  important  works  are: — 1, 'De  Fraesnlibus 
Hibemiae  Commentarius/  foL,  Dublin,  1665.  He  has  incorperated  into 
this  work  two  of  his  Latin  treatises ;  the  one  craitainine  the  livta  of  the 
Arehbidiope  (tf  Caihel  and  Tuam,  pabUshed  origjnuly  in  1626;  the 
othfr  the  Uvea  of  the  Inshopa  of  DoUfn,  pabliebed  in  1638.  2,  'De 
Hibemia  at  Antiqaitatlbos  qus  DisqnisitioDeB,*  London,  1651-fi8. 
Into  this  work  ia  incorporated  hii  hiatoir  of  the  Ciatercian  monaa* 
teriea  of  Ireland.  S,  *  De  Scriptoribas  Hibeniae  Libri  Duo,*  Dublin, 
1689-40.  i,  'Rerom  Hibemicarum  Annales,  regnantibus  HenriciVIL, 
Henrioi  VilL.  Edvardo  VI.,  et  Maria,'  fol.  Dublin,  1662.  The  anoals 
of  the  reign  of  Henn  VII.  ware  first  jmblished  in  16fi8,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  second  emtion  of  his  AnUquitiea  of  Ireland ;  and  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  aa  a  se[Mzate  work  in  1664-65.  In  16S3 
he  published,  in  one  volame,  Spenser's  'Dialogue  on  the  State  of 
Ireland/  Campian's  *  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith's  <  Chronicle 
oflraluid.'  6  and  7,  In  1666  he  published,  at  London,  *  Oposcula 
Sancto  Patricio  adscripta;'  and  in  1664,  at  Dublin,  two  letter* 
■scribed  to  the  TeneraUe  Bade  and  the  'Liveiof  the  Abbota  <rfWire< 
month  and  Jarrow.'  A  trsnaUtim  of  Sir  James  Ware's  works  into 
English  was  published  in  1705,  by  his  second  snrriviDg  son  Robert;  a 
more  complete  edition,  with  additions,  in  178940,  by  Waltw  Hairis, 
who  married  a  granddauKhter  of  Sir  James. 

WARGKIf  TIN,  PETER  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Swedish  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  at  Stockholm,  SeptMober  22,  1717.  When  he  waa 
onW  twelve  yean  of  age  there  oeoorred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  nkoon, 
and  the  observance  of  thia  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  astronomical  punuits.  He  was  inUmately  eoDDected 
with  Klingenstiema  and  Celsius,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
study  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  and  in  1741,  on  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  in  Arts,  he  maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subjeotof  Uiosa 
motions.  Wargentin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
efibrta  to  correct  the  theory  of  the  satellites ;  and,  confining  himself 
almost  wholly  to  this  brandi  of  the  sdenoe,  the  improvements  whibb 
he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  astronomos  of  his  age. 

On  the  death  of  Celsius,  in  1744,  he  was  chosen  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  five  yean  afterwards  he  suo- 
ceeded  Elvius  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm. 
In  17&9  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  PoUr  Star,  and  in  1764  he  was 
elected  a  follow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londcm.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  St.  Petersbni^  Ctottingea,  Copenhagen, 
DroQtheim,  &o.,  and  his  communications  to  these  societies  are  lery 
nomeroos.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  at  tJpeai, 
he  delivered  a  dieoourse  on  the  progress  of  astrmomy  since  the  com* 
men  cement  of  the  century ;  and  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm '  there  are  sevetal  papan  by  him  on  the  popnlidJon  of 
Sweden.  He  also  wrote  diisertatiODS  on  the  tntnaita  of  Venns  which 
took  plaoe  in  1761  and  1769. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  Wargentin  made, 
at  Stookbolm,  observatims  on  that  luminary  simultaneously  with 
the  corresponding  obeervatitma  whi^  were  made  by  La  Caille  at  Uie 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  confmniably  to  an  agreement  made  between  the 
two  astionoman  prerionsly  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  aonthem 
hemiaphete;  and  from  ue  observMtoni  ao  made  tiie  value  irf  the 
parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  176S,  and  became  the  father  of  six  children, 
three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  December  ISf  17S3,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  bavin^;  been  a  man  of  amiable  mannen  and  disin- 
terested (dwraoter.  His  devotimi  to  sdanoe  prevented  him  from 
paying  due  attrition  to  hia  private  a&ira,  and  it  is  said  that,  near 
the  close  of  hia  life,  ha  was  in  part  indebted  to  hia  friends  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into  which  he 
bad  faileo.  The  Academy  aided  him  from  its  ftinds,  and  struok  a 
medal  with  an  inecription  denoting  its  sense  of  his  merit  It  also 
procured  for  his  family  a  pension  from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time,  in  which  the  ineqnalMeB  at  the  two  fint  satd- 
htes  of  Jupiter  are  compensated,  had  been  noticed  in  1726,  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  who  however  made  no  practical  use  of  the  period ;  and  Wai^ 
wntii^  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  fcadley's  discovery, 
both  found  the  values  of  the  inequalities  and  the  time  of  the  com- 
pensation. Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation  of  Bradley  leapectang 
Uie  abetxation  of  Ugh^  and  that  whldi  d^wnds  «i  the  exeentrioity  of 
Jupiter's  orlut  Hia  first  Uhlte  of  the  movements  of  the  sat^tea 
wen  ^ublbhed  in  the  *Aota  SocietatU  Begin  UptaUsnais,  ad  an. 
1741;  and  an  imptoTed  edition  was  publish^  b7  La  Landa,  in  17S9, 


at  the  and  of  Halley's  tables  for  the  planets  and  cmneta.  Poond'a 
tables  of  the  first  satellite^  though  tb^  genetally  gave  the  time  of  an 
immenion  or  smwuon  iritiiin  a  minnte  of  the  trafeh,  ware  someUmaa 
enroneons  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  minutes;  but  those  <tf  War- 
gentin always  agreed  with  the  obesrvaitions  within  one  minvtc^  and 
thus  they  became  of  great  importaooo  bj  aflbrding  the  means  of  deter 
mining  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  tables  were  formed  without  say  aid 
from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  determined  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  from  a  combination  of  all  the  obsarvatiiOM  at  their  ecMpesa 
which  he  could  procure^  and  during  the  -whoU  eoom  of  his  litb  he 
laboured  to  correct  the  errora  which  he  disoovered.  Be  sent  new 
tables  of  the  third  satellite  to  Dr.  Moskelyne,  who  published  them  in 
the  'Nautical  Almanac '  for  1771 ;  and  the  Almanac  for  1779  contains 
an  improved  edition  of  the  tablea  of  the  second  satellite. 

WARHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  prdata,  was  bora  at 
Okaley  in  Hampshire,  in  tfia  latter  pert  of  the  IBth  eaotniT,  and  after 
receiving  his  school  edooation  at  Wmoheeter,  was  admitted  a  fellow  ai 
New  Cml^,  Oxftvd,  in  1475.  Here  he  remained,  havlog  in  doe 
time  taken  his  degree  of  LLD.,  till  1488,  when  be  is  understood  to 
have  been  collated  to  some  livii^  in  the  church.  Soon  after  however 
he  ia  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and 
to  be  holding  the  office  of  Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  Law 
School  in  die  pariah  of  Bk  Bdwazd'a^  Oxford.  His  first  pnUifl 
employment,  aa  nr  as  is  known,  was  tiie  mlasion  i^Mm  whloh  he  ma 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Foynings,  by  Henry  VIL,  in  1493,  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to  exeroiaa  hia  infiuMiee  to 
put  an  end  to  the  support  and  encouragement  given  to  Ferkin  War- 
beck  by  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Buigundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  his 
'  History  of  King  Henry  VIL,'  gives  a  speMh  addreaaad  by  him  upon 
this  occasion  to  the  arohduka,  calls  him  Sir  William  Warham.  Dootor 
of  tiM  Canon  Law.  Although  IiIb  endeavoon  in  this  aiBUr  were 
attended  with  little  at  no  sucosaa,  he  omtinued  to  rise  in  the  good 
opinion  of  Henry,  who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  this  soma  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1502,  and  lord  chancellor  on  the  1st  of 
January  1508.  In  1508  he  was  also  made  bishop  of  London ;  and  in 
1504  he  attained  the  summit  of  hia  promotion  by  being  raised  to  the 
archbisfaoprk  of  Canterbury. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  wiUi  bis  brother  Henry,  both  when  it  waa  first  proposed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIL,  and  afterwards  when  it  was  oarried  into  effect  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  rrign.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostili^  were  afterwards 
inherited  by  his  prot^  the  fiunous  Wds^.  Tha  lattw,  now  beoamo 
the  chief  fkvcurite  M  Eeniy  VIII.,  was  subatitotod  for  Warham  as 
chancellor  in  1516.  Both  before  and  after  thi^  there  were  many  con- 
tests aa  to  jurisdiction  between  the  andibisbop  and  the  cardinal ;  but 
Warham  lived  to  sea  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon  tliat  event,  in 
1629,  to  have  the  great  seal  again  offered  to  him,  although  hia  advanoed 

Jean  induced  him  to  decline  it.  In  his  latter  years  he  drew  upon 
imself  some  discredit  by  hie  oonnectioa  with  tlw  afiair  of  the  Maid  of 
Kant,  to  whose  impoitiui^  elUwr  from  ereduUtr  or  pur^  Iw 
showed  tome  inclination  to  listau.  He  died  at  St  Steimen'i^  neer 
Canterbury,  28rd  of  August  1582,  leaving  the  pnma<^  open  to  the  new 
faith  and  new  polities  of  Cranmer. 

Warham  was  a  great  friend  uid  patron  of  Erasmus,  who  dedicated 
to  him  hia  edition  of  St  Jerome,  and  in  hia  letton  speaka  in  the 
highest  terms  both  of  the  leaning  and  aUlitiaa  and  of  um  virtoes  of 
the  archlnahop. 

WARING,  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  resided 
near  Shrevabnry,  was  bom  in  1736.  Having  shown  at  an  early  age  a 
decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebra,  he  was  sent,  in  1768,  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Ciimbridge,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathe- 
matical analysiB.  He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wrangler,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Art%  In  1767.  Tliree  yean  aftanraids  the 
Luoaeion  profestorship  of  mathematies  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Colson,  Waring  became  a  candidate  for,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, that  honourable  post :  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Masares,  afterwards 
Baron  Maseres ;  and  having,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  himself  to 
be  qualified,  published  a  portion  of  a  mathematical  work  which  he  had 
commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  work  wai^ 
before  the  election,  carried  on  between  the  two  rival  candidates  and 
their  friends.  Waring  not  having  taken  the  degree  whicdi  was 
required  the  statutes,  a  lioenoa  from  the  crown  was  obtained  fen 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  hold  the  appointment 

I)}  1768,  being  then  Master  in  Arts,  Mr.  Waring  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  several  of  the  volomes  of  tha 
'Philosophical  Transaotions'  there  are  papen  by  him  on  subjects  o«i- 
nected  with  the  theory  of  equations,  centripetel  forces,  &a  In  the 
volume  for  1779  ia  one  on  the  method  whieh  he  pn^osed  for  the 
general  resolution  of  equationo.  This  consists  in  assuming  for  the 
root  of  an  equation  the  sum  of  a  series  of  radical  terms,  the  ezpcment 
oi  each  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of  the  highast  power  of 
the  unknown  qnantily,  and  the  number  of  twma  in  the  sanea  being 
lesB  by  one  than  that  ezpiment;  on  subatitufuur  that  sum  in  the 
eqiution,  and  eliminating  tiie  sedisaU  the  — 
oompared  with  that  whish  is  give^i' 
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one  of  the  Tilues  of  the  unknown  qnantity.  It  is  obearfed  howerer 
that  the  proceas  may  aometimea  lead  to  an  eqiiatioD  of  a  higher 
d^pwe  Uiao  that  which  it  ia  propoaed  to  reaolre. 

He  alao  studied  medicine,  and  in  1767  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D,  ; 
bat  he  haa  written  nothing  conoemiae  the  science,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  be  bad  much  pr&oticei  lui  life  was  ipent  cUefly  at  the 
nnivuBity,  where  be  oonatsntly  performed  the  datiM  of  hli  profaHor- 
thip;  and  be  died  Aagust  15,  1798. 

Dr.  Waring  waa  ooiuidered  the  moat  laanied  amOyat  of  his  age,  and 
he  ia  said  to  bare  boon  a  man  of  aim|)le  msmnen,  as  well  as  of 
inflexible  integrity ;  but  so  diffident  of  his  powers  of  converaation,  as 
to  be  greatly  embarrasaed  when  in  the  oompany  of  strangers.  His 
tBathematim  works  are  very  defeotiTe  in  method,  and  abound  with 
^pographioal  arronu  Independently  of  the  papers  above  alladed  to, 
he  published  at  Cambridge  the  following  treatues  : — 1,  'MtsceUaoea 
Aaalytica  da  ^quatiooibos  Algebroids  et  CurTsrum  proprietatibiia,' 
4to,  1762;  2,  ' Haditationes  AlgebraiosB^'  4to,  1770;  3,  Froprietatea 
Algebraioarum CurrftruQ)/  4to*1772;  and4,  'Ueditationes Analytical' 
4to,  1776.  The  third  in  the  above  enumeration  is  the  moat  esteemed 
of  all  his  works,  and  it  oontains  a  deaoription  of  certain  properties,  at 
thai  time  new,  of  algebnuo  oarrw,  with  the  reotiflcationa,  cadii  of 
cumture,  Ac.,  of  the  Unes  :  it  treats  also  of  the  figures  produoed  by 
the  reroIutioDB  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axes,  and  oontaina 
iovestigationa  relating  to  the  greatest  and  leaat  values  of  lines  drawn 
within  and  about  tbem.  Dr.  Waring  also  published  a  tract  on  morals 
and  metapbyaios ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  probabilities,  on  the  values  of 
lives,  on  survivorahipti,  ko. 

WABNEFORD,  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Fraiuna  Wameford,  vicar  of  St  Martin's,  York,  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Korth  Wiltshire  family,  and  he  was  bom  at  Seven- 
hampton,  near  Higbwortii,  in  WUtabire,  in  1768.  At  the  usual  age 
he  waa  sent  to  Uoiveraity  Collage,  Oxford;  ill  health  prevented  bia 
attuning  any  academical  honours,  but  he  gradoated  M.A.  1786,  and 
RC.L.  in  1790.  In  1790  he  married  a  daughter  of  Loveden  Loveden, 
Eaq.,  with  whom  ha  acquired  a  considerable  fwtnna ;  but  a  few  years 
left  him  a  widower  without  imw.  In  1809  be  was  prearnted  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Lydyard  Miliceat,  Wilts,  vuued  at  5001.  per 
annam;  in  1810  be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bourton-on-the 
Hill,  in  Qloncestershire,  valued  at  7002.  per  annum;  and  in  the  aama 
year  took  the  d^reo  of  D.C.L.  He  lived  at  Bourton  very  plainly  and 
moderately,  and  from  an  early  period  devoted  a  great  paft  his 
property  to  the  promoting  of  large  establishments  beneficial  to  the 
publio,  for  which  pnrpoee  he  carefully  abstained  from  the  oommon 
practioe  of  bestonrng  trifling  eleemosynary  alms,  refusing,  it  Is  said, 
assistance  even  to  ^e  poorer  members  of  his  own  family.  But 
there  was  no  oatentaUoa  in  bis  princely  gifts;  many  indeed  were 
aoonymoua.  He  founded  sobools  and  almahouaea  in  bis  own  parish. 
He  was  a  oontributor  to  schools,  ooll^^  and  hospitals  thnraghont  tb« 
kingdom.  On  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  at  various  tima^  hi*  Dostowed 
13,0002.;  and  ho  contributed  large  sums  for  ohuroh  purposes,  par^ 
ticuUrlj  in  bis  own  county  of  Qloucaater,  and  in  Nova  Sootia,  He 
founded  an  hospital  at  Leamington  wbioh  bears  bis  name;  and  tat 
for  lunatics  on  Headington  Hill,  near  Oxford.  To  King's  College  in 
London  he  presented  anonymously  several  donations  of  600J.  each ; 
but  to  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  the  total  amount  of  bis  oontri- 
butiona  was  upwards  of  25,000i.  This  institution  was  oommenced  hj 
Mr.  Sands  Cox  as  a  aohool  of  medicine,  and  Dr.  Wsmeford  liberally 
afforded  pecuniary  assistance,  therein  enabling  him  to  expand  the  school 
into  a  college,  which  waa  ultimately  patronised  by  ro|alty.  When  it 
was  found  desirable  to  add  other  departments  of  adneatioo,  Dr. 
Wameford  waa  again  the  obi^  contributor ;  and  deeiroos  that  raligioua 
inatruotion  ahould  be  afforded,  he  founded  the  college  chapel,  and 
furnished  the  means  for  ensoring  permanent  religious  teaching.  In 
1844,  in  reoognititnt  of  his  wide-apread  beneficence,  the  bishop  of 
Qloucester  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral;  and  in  1849  a  statue  of  him  waa  erected  in  the  Wameford 
Lonatie  Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  public  sub* 
aaiiptkm.  He  died  at  Bourton  on  January  11,  1S55,  eoji^ing  good 
health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Ho  bMneatlied  80001.  to  the 
Chriatian  Knowledge  Society,  and  SOOOJ.  to  the  aodflty  fyt  th«  Fropft- 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  in  addition  to  wevious  nfts. 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LLI).,  a  v^uminoos  compiler  and 
theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  last  OMitnry,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom,  where  ia  not  known,  in  1708,  and  to  have  atndied  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  bat  the  latter  fact  ia  doubtfuL  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  beoiuae  vicar  of  Bonde  in  Wiltshire,  in  1780,  and 
rector  of  St.  Michael  Queeahithe,  London,  in  1746,  to  which  last  pre- 
fgrmwt  was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in  1768.  Ha  died 
of  gout,  October  8,  1768.  His  ^degree  of  LL.D.  he  ll  supposed  to 
have  obtained  from  some  Scotch  nnivernty.  . 

Ot  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 'A  System  of  Divinity  and  Morality,  cominled  fnm  tiie 
works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,'  5  vols., 
limo,  1750,  and  second  edition,  4  vols.,  8vo,  1756 ;  '  An  Illustration  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Frayer,'  folio,  1764;  'The  Eode^astical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2  vol&,  folio,  1756.7;  'Memoirs 
of  the  Ufa  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  8vo,  1758 ;  *  The  Bist<«y  of  Ireland.' 
ToL     4tOk  1768;  *Tbe  Histacy  of  the  BobcUfon  and  CivU  War  in 
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Ireland,'  4to,  1767.  He  waa  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  the 
Middlesex  Clerical  Widows'  and  OrphaoB'  Fund,  in  relation  to  which 
he  published  one  pamphlet  in  1753,  and  another  in  1765.  He  left  a 
son,  the  Rbt.  Johk  Waritxr,  D.D.,  bom  in  1736,  who  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having  long  preached  at  a  cUapel 
of  bis  own  in  Long  Acre,  London,  waa  presented  to  the  united  rectories 
of  Hookliffe  and  Cbalgrave  in  Bedfordshire,  and  subeeqoently  to  the 
rectory  of  Stourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of  his  political 
pbUosoplw  in  a  work  which  he  called  '  Matronaristion,'  whtoh  was  his' 
prinoipal  utarair  performanoe. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  was  bora  In  1711,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  residence  was  at  Woodford-row,  in  Esaex,  and  be  Is 
remembered  aa  the  author  of  the '  Plantte  Woodfordiensea,'  which  was 
published  in  1771.  From  early  life  he  waa  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  botany,  and  having  a  fortune  at  his  command,  he  bestowed 
much  ptUos  in  collecting  and  cultivating  exotic  plants ;  but  he  waa 
also  celebrated  for  liis  critical  knowledge  of  Shokspere,  and  at  one  time 
oontemplated  publishing  an  edition  of  his  worksi  He  died  oa  the 
11th  of  April  1775.  He  possessed  a  valoable  libnry,  whidi  he 
bequeathed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  also  left  a  stipend  for 
the  purpose  of  establiahiog  a  botanical  lecture  in  the  Univwsity  of 
Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  habits,  and  was  rather  a 
patron  of  those  who  cultivated  botany  than  a  great  botanist  Umself. 
'Additions  to  Warner's  Flante  WoodfordieuBes'  were  publiabed  by 
Mr.  Forstw  in  1784.  Miller  dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  to  him  under 
the  name  'Wuneria.'  Wamsr  also  translated  in  ooqjuoctioa  witih 
Cdman  and  Thomtim  soma  of  the  oomodiss  of  ^utus.  [Thobhtov, 

BOHKEL.] 

WARNER,  WILLIAli;  a  native  of  Oxfordahue,  is  supposed  to  hav« 
been  bom  about  1558.  He  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and  gobg  to  London,  became  an  attorney 
in  the  Common  Fleas.  He  died  suddenly,  March  9,  1609,  and  was 
buried  in  the  pariah  dtnrch  of  Am  well.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Albion's  England,'  an  historical  poem,  or  rather  a  oollectiou  of 
ballads,  in  thirteen  bookn,  in  the  Alexandrine  stansa.  This  wot^  in 
bis  own  time,  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  course  of  the  thirty  yeaia  after  1586,  when  it  was  firat  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  contemporaries  compared,  or  even  preferred  him, 
to  Spenser.  The  general  siia{^city  of  the  feeliog  and  language,  and 
the  frequent  induicaoy  of  the  images,  are  alike  instanced  in  tha 
beautifbl  pastoral  episode  of '  Argentile  and  Cnran,'  which  is  given  by 
Psrcpy  and  Campbell,  as  well  aa  in  several  other  collections.  The 
whole  poem,  reprinted,  is  In  Chalmers' '  British  Foots : '  a  distinotion 
which  it  weU  deserved,  although  it  was  far  &om  meriting  the  extra- 
vagant commendations  of  older  times.  Wamsr  was  also  the  author  of 
'  Syrinx,  a  Seavenfcdd  Hlstorle,'  a  collection  of  prose  atones,  publiabed 
in  1697 ;  and  be  is  supposed  also  by  Wartoa  and  others  to  have  been 
the  writer  of  a  tranalation  of  the  '  ICensschmi '  of  Plantua,  which  first 
appeared  in  1695,  and  was  reprinted  by  Steevens  in  1770,  in  his  'Six 
Old  Plays,  on  whioh  Shakapere  founded.* 

WARREN,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIB  JOHN  BORLASE, 
BART.,  aCA,  was  bom  in  1754,  at  tha  fiuni^-s«ak  of  Stapleford,  in 
Nottinabamshirsi  Touog  Warren,  when  at  Wincbeater  School,  ran 
off  and  joined  a  king's  ship,  upon  whidi  his  Mends  procured  him  an 
app<untiment  aa  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Aldemer  sloop,  com* 
manded  by  Captain  O'Hara;  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  North  Sea.  Returning  to  England,  he  placed  himself  as  a 
pupil  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Btartyu,  the  well-^own  botanical  pro- 
fessor, at  l^aplow  near  Cambridge;  and  was  socm  aftw  admitted  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel  College  in  that  nniveraity.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1776.  Before  this,  in  1774, he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Marlow,  and  in  1775  was  created  a 
baronet.  Soon  after  he  retumed  to  sea,  aiid  serving  with  Lord  Howe 
in  America,  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Nonsuch,  was,  in  1779,  made 
master  and  oommaodar  of  tbe  Helena  aloop  of  war,  and  in  1781 
received  hiseommiaaion  aa  poat-oaptain.  He  was  re-eleoted  for  Marlow 
in  1780;  and  after  the  peace  of  1788  ha  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Qeneial  Sir  John  Claverinfj^  E.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  Delawar.   On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 

1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate  and  in  tbia  and  other  ships 
greaUy  diatingoiahed  himself  aa  a  vigilant  and  active  commander.  In 

1794  he  receired  tbe  riband  of  tiw  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  nugeaty's 
bigb  opinion  of  bis  ssttImb.  la  tlis  smnnwr  of  1796  he  aotod  as  enn* 
modore  of  tbe  divirion  of  ships  which  eflbotsd  tbe  dsbartation  at 
Quiberon  Bi^,  intended  to  assist  the  royalists  of  La  Tend^;  and 
although  that  expedition  proved  aventoally  a  failure.  Warren  waa 
admitted  on  all  bands  to  nave  well  performed  lus  part  In  1797  ha 
removed  into  the  Canada  of  74  guns;  and  heang  soon  after  detached  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  £all  in  with  the 
FrNieh  naval  force  intended  for  the  invaaiMi  of  that  oonntij,  and  to 
obtain  over  it  a  signal  victoiy,  capturing  the  whole  squadron,  OKirist* 
ing  of  a  ahip-of-de-line  and  thriee  frigates,  on  the  llUi  of  October 
1798.  For  tide  impMrtaat  aervioe  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  fi»m 
both  housea  of  parliament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue^  Meanwhile  at  tbe  general  eleotiou  of  1793 
be  bad  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as^one  of  the  members 
fbr  the  town  of  Nottin^  i  »d  h^j^,  <^t^^r6|3g 
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in  1802.  Aft«r  the  peace  of  Amicna  Sir  J.  B.  Wrnren  was  made  a  -pnvj' 
cooncillor,  and  Eeiit  out  as  ambaseador  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg,  wliere  he  conducted  some  important 
ud  delicflte  Q^ociatiuua  with  great  ability.  On  the  breakiot;  out  of  the 
war  «itb  America  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a  abort  time  on  that 
atatUm ;  but  this  was  hie  luat  service.  He  died  at  Greenwicb,  on  tbe 
27tli  of  February  1822.  Sir  John  Borlaae  Warren  is  understood  to 
haie  been  the  author  of '  A  View  of  tlie  Naval  Force  of  Great  Brituo/ 
ftc  published  anonymouEly,  in  8vo,  in  1701. 

WAUREN.  JOSEPH,  was  born  ac  Koxbury,  near  B'laton,  llaua- 
cbuaetts,in  1740 be  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUego  in  1709;  and  after 
leaving  coll^  he  studied  medicioe,  and  obtaiued,  while  yet  youug, 
an  emmcnt  position  among  the  medical  practitioners  of  Boston.  From 
1768  till  the  coiumenceuicat  of  hostilities,  he  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  secret  commitU;c,  or  caucus,  which  directed  tbe  movements  of 
the  citizens  of  Costou.  He  was  et;gaged  in  the  afiair  of  Lexington ; 
•nd  wbeii  Hancock  left  Boston  to  take  part  iu  tbe  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  chosen  president  of  the  jiruviucial  congress,  and  received 
tbe  commission  of  major-general.  Four  days  Liter  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  and  Warren,  wbo  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  lines  to  encourage  the  FroTiuciols,  woa  killed  by  a  ball  which 
struct  his  bead  at  the  moment  of  nttrcab  (Juno  17, 1775).  He  fell  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  The  mural  and  iutellcctual  character  of  Warren 
atands  high ;  he  had  displayed  great  ability  as  an  agitator,  but  bis 
prumatore  death  has  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  possessed  in  an 
eijual  def^ree  tbe  talents  of  the  ofScer  or  statesmoD. 

WARUEN,  StH  PETER,  K.B.,  was  bom  iu  Iialand  in  1703,  and 
was  descended  from  a  fumily  long  Eettltd  in  that  country.  Having 
pone  early  to  sea,  ho  received  his  first  command  in  1727,  aud  had 
diatiuAuiahed  himself  in  vaiious  pai-ls  of  tbe  world,  both  by  his  Rood 
conduct  and  his  good  fortune,  when,  in  17'15,  he  was  sent  out  with  a 
small  armament  to  surplise  Louisboui^  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  town  and  the  whole  island  surrendered  ou  the  1 5th  of  June ;  and 
for  this  service  Warreu  was  iiumediatcly  made  a  rcai-adujii-al  of  the 
blue,  and  after  his  return  honie  roar-admiral  of  tho  white.  Id  the 
bpgiuning  of  17^7  be  wus  appointed  second  in  command,  under  AnsoUf 
of  a  fleet  sent  out  to  iutercept  two  French  squaiirons,  the  one  bound 
for  America,  the  other  for  the  East  Indies ;  when  tbe  former,  whose 
object  was  the  recovery  of  Louisbour^g,  was  fallen  in  with,  and 
efi'ectually  dis  ibled.  Fur  his  share  iu  this  affair  Warren  was  rewarded 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  auou  after  made  a  vice-admiral  of  the 
«hite.  The  next  yeoi- he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  Mean- 
while, in  tbe  autumn  of  1747,  in  the  height  of  a  popularity  to  wbicb 
bis  private  virtues  coutributed  as  well  as  bla  publio  services,  be  had 
been  returned  to  ParliameQt  for  Westminster.  A  few  yeara  after  this, 
in  1752,  the  general  enUmatioD  In  which  he  was  held  brought  him  a 
mote  eittgular  compliment : — theinhabitanta  of  the  Ward  of  BilliDgs- 
gate,  in  tbe  city  of  London,  having  lost  their  aldetinan,  insisted, 
despite  his  earnest  renjoubtrance,  &ud  a  preheat  of  200L,  upon  electing 
Warren,  wbo  bad  recently  been  mode  frte  of  the  Qoldsmitbs'  Company, 
to  the  vacant  post;  and  eventually  he  woe  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of 
600L  to  avoid  atrvlug.  Warreu  died,  after  a  short  illnte,  ou  the  Sfith 
of  July  1752,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  mouumtnt  to  him  by 
lli'ubilinc. 

•  WAUTlEIf,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Denbighshire  in  1807,  the  son 
of  a  Weslejan  minister,  of  the  same  narao,  who  had  eomo  liturary 
reputation.  He  at  first  studied  medicine  but  chauging  bis  purpose  hie 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  lonor  Temple,  aud  was  ealled  to 
the  bar  in  U37.  Between  1830  and  1838  he  contributed  a  series  of 
taWs  to  Blackwood's  Magazine*  under  the  ticio  of  *  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  n  Ute  Physician,*  which  probably  his  early  studies  had  g^VMi 
him  some  bints  for.  They  were  written  with  much  power — occasion- 
ally with  much  exaggeration — and  gciitirally  posbessed  tbe  piunful 
interest  attending  the  devclopeiiieut  of  criuio  oi-  woo.  They  however 
attracted  attention,  were  reprinted  in  a  separata  form,  and  have  been 
republished  Binee.  To  this  succeided  'Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,'  also 
first  commenced  in  Blackwood,  in  188!),  and  then  published  as  a 
separate  work.  It  was  a  work  of  more  ambitious  aim  tlma  bis 
previous  sketches,  and  evinces  considerable  talent,  but  is  greatly  dis- 
figured and  the  interest  damaged  by  an  obtrusive  politlciii  ono-sidi^d- 
ness  running  through  the  whole.  A  second  novel,  '  Now  and  Then,' 
has  less  of  this  f<ialt,  but  is  greatly  inferior  to  its  predeoessor  in 
genenl  eficct  and  power.  On  being  caUed  to  tbe  bar  Ur.  Waireu  aoon 
distinguiished  himself  as  an  able  pleader,  and  he  showed  that  in  his 
literary  labours  he  had  not  Bunk  thote  of  bis  profession.  In  1835  he 
had  published  a  '  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies,' 
a  work  of  great  value,  which  he  subeequenUf  rewrote  and  enlarged 
under  the  title  of  'A  Popular  aud  Pmcticaf  Introduction  to  Law 
Studies,  and  to  ever;  department  of  the  Legal  IVofesaion,  CiriC 
Criminal,  and  Eccleiiiastieal,  with  un  Account  of  tbe  State  of  the  Law 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occasional  lUnetrations  from  American 
Law,'  pnbUabed  in  1845.  In  1837  he  published  'Sdact  Extracts 
from  BUokatone's  Commentaries,  with  a  Glosaary,  Qaeetions,  and 
Hotee,*  and  he  afterwards  published  '  Blaokatone^s  Commentaries 
abridged*  with  additions,'  which  attained  a  second  edition  in  I860. 
In  1810  he  publidied  a  pamphlet  on  'The  Opiam  Qneetion,'  which 
tu  throogh  }oor  editioiu  within  the  rear.  In  1848  he  pabUihed  the 


'Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitorv.* 
In  1851  he  was  mode  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  the  same  year  isiued 
a  pamphlet  '  The  Queen  or  the  Pope,  the  Question  considered  in  ite 
political,  legal,  and  religious  aspects,  in  a  letter  to  S.  H.  Walpole.' 
In  1852  he  published  '  A  Manaul  of  tbe  Parliamentary  Election  Law 
of  tbe  Uuited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  was 
followed  in  1853  by  *  The  Law  aod  Practice  of  Election  Committee*, 
being  tbe  completion  of  a  Manual  of  Parliamentai?  Election  Law.* 
In  ISoi  ho  was  elected  recorder  of  Hull,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
made  some  excellent  charges  to  tlie  Qrand  Juries,  Some  of  which 
have  been  published.  In  1856  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
fur  Midhurst.  for  which  place  be  Was  again  returned  to  tbe  new  par- 
liament in  1857,  but  resigned  bis  seat  iu  February  1851),  on  being 
appointed  1^  Lord  Chelmsford  a  Master  in  Lunacy.  In  addition  to 
the  works  above  named  he  has  written  '  The  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  tho  present  Age,'  of  which  a  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1854;  'Labour,  ita  Itight^  Diffionlties,  Dignity,  and  Conso- 
lations,' 1856 ;  he  is  also  known  to  have  been  a  ftegnent  eontributor 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  1851,  after  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Iudustri»l  Exhibition,  he  published  a  work,  we  believe  bis  only  printed 
attempt  at  poetry,  written  in  broken  liues,  imrbymed,  called  '  The 
Lily  aud  the  Bee' 

WAllTON,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  tbe  Rot.  Thomas 
Warton,  professor  of  poii^try  in  the  Univei^ty  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards vicar  of  Basingotuke,  Hompaliire,  and  Cobhooi,  Surrey ;  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kichardson,  rector  of  Dons- 
ford,  Surrey,  He  was  born  at  Dunsford.  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  in  1722;  was  educated,  till  he  reached  his  foortcentli 
yeai',  principally  at  home  by  his  father ;  was  then  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Wiuchester  College,  whence  he  wout  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  token  hb  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  1744,  he  was 
ordoiuod  to  the  curacy  of  bis  father's  vicarage  of  Basingstoke ;  and 
here  he  officiated  till  he  removed,  in  February  1746,  on  tbe  death  of 
his  father,  to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  curate  for  about  a  year.  After 
this  be  held  for  a  few  months  the  curacy  of  Chawton  and  Druxford  in 
Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Basingstoke.  In  1748  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  reotorv  of  Winalade,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Basinntoke ;  npon  wbitdi,  although  the  living  was 
but  a  poor  one,  he  immediately  married  MIis  Damon,  to  whom  he  had 
been  for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton's  scboolfellowa  at  Winchester  was  CoUIds,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  poet;  and  they  two  and  another  boy  had  in  those  early 
dajs  beon  poetical  oontributora  to  the  'Genueman's  Magazine.* 
Warton's  next  printed  composition  appears  to  have  been  his  ode 
entitled  'Superstition,'  whioh  he  eent  from  Cbebea  to  Dodsley's 
'  Museum,'  in  April  1746.  The  same  year  he  published  a  Tolnme  of 
Odes  and  other  poems,  In  the  same  month,  it  is  said,  in  wbteh  his 
friend  CuUina  printed  his  'Odes;  Descriptive,  and  AU^ricaL*  In 
this  or  tbe  next  year  also,  he  joined  his  brother  Thomas  in  puUishliig 
by  subscription  a  volume  of  his  father's  poems.  In  1749  appeared  hu 
'  Ode  to  Mr.  West'  (Gilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar.) 

Id  1751  Warton  aocq>ted  the  InvltaUon  of  bis  patron  the  Duke  of 
Boltui  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  vritii  the 
understanding  that  ho  should  be  in  readiness,  immediately  on  tho 
death  of  tbe  dachess,  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy,  to  mairy  his  grace 
to  his  mistress.  Miss  Lavinia  Feoton,  tbe  actress.  This  engagement 
appears  to  have  been  thoughtlessly  made  by  Warton,  who,  after  all, 
left  the  duke  before  the  duchess  died,  and  when  he,  npon  thateven^ 
solicited  permiseion  to  return,  learned  to  bis  mortification  that  the 
marriage  had  been  performed  by  another  clergyman.  After  his  return 
to  Eoglond,  Warton  pubUshed  on  edition  of  VirgiL  accompanied  with 
a  new  verse  translation  of  the  '  Eclogues '  and  *  Geor^ies '  by  himself, 
atid  one  of  the  '  jEueid '  by  Christopher  Pitt,  aud  illuetrated  by 
numerous)  notes  and  dissertations.  The  translation  was  intended  to 
be  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  its  greater  Correctness  is 
obtained  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  case  and  spirit.  The  work, 
which  appeared  in  1753,  brought  Warton  great  rvputatlmi  at  the 
time;  and  Is  stated  to  have  been  tbe  ground  upon  which  he  was 
honoured  by  the  Unlrersttjr  of  Ozfwd  with  A  diploma  of  U.A.  in 
1759. 

Among  the  mo6t  popular  of  Warton's  literary  performances  are 
some  papers  on  critical  subjects,  which  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Hawkee- 
worth's  periodical  publication,  the  'Adventurer,*  tn  1758.  In  1754  he 
sent  some  of  his  early  poetical  prodnctions  (o  Dod8le7*s  Collectiona^ 
then  in  course  of  publication.  That  year  he  was  inatitnted  to  the 
living  of  Tunworth,  on  the  presrutation  of  the  Jervoise  family ;  in 

1755  be  was  elected  second  master  of  WlDoheeter  school;  and  in 

1756  his  friend  Sir  Qeoige  Lyttelton,  on  being  made  a  peer,  nomioatrd 
him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  now  published  in  1756  the  first  volume, 
in  8to,  of  the  work  by  whidi  he  Is  principally  known,  hia  'Baaay  oa 
tho  Writings  and  Genlns  of  Pope.*  It  appeared  witiiout  his  name, 
but  his  authorship  of  it  seems  to  have  been  genemlly  known  from  tbe 
first  This  is  the  woi^  in  which  the  principles  of  what  has  been 
called  tho  Warton  school  of  poettoal  criticism  will  be  found  to  be 
most  mtematioolly  expounded;  although  the  same  mode  of  thinking 
is  to  be  detected  in  all  the  oritical  writings  o^tiie  two  brothers. 
Although  the  ythpr  wae  far  fr^^  diH^^<fe«fflpa^^^{:^^ 
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biglisiit  kind  of  poetry,  tbe  book  gave  great  ofTenoo  to  the  generality 
of  Pope'ii  nduiinrs;  aod  its  receptioa  oq  the  whole  does  sot  appear 
to  have  been  encouraging.  Its  coocloifoD,  Id  a  second  volume,  did 
not  appear  till  I7S2.  It  has  however  since  made  its  way  in  public 
favour,  aad  is  now  admitted,  even  by  many  who  do  not  go  all  the 
J«D^th  of  the  author's  distiuctioo  between  what  he  called  the  poetry 
of  fancy  and  the  poetry  of  reason,  and  of  hie  exaltation  of  the  former 
over  the  lattw,  to  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  important 
views  in  regard  to  thia  matter  which  had  been  too  much  forgotten, 
and  in  that  way  to  have  had  a  decidedly  favourable  effect  upon  our 
poetical  Uteratare. 

In  1766  Warton  became  head  master  of  Winchester  school,  upon 
which  oooasion  he  visited  Uxford,  and  took  bis  dpgreea  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1772  he  lost  bis  wife;  but  in  about  a 
year  married  Uisa  Nicholas,  dangliter  of  Robert  I^icholas,  Esq.  In 
i7d2  his  friend  Dr.  Lowtb,tben  bishop  of  London,  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  th«  living  of  Thorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  be 
afterwardu  exchanged  for  Wickham.  In  1788,  through  Lord  Shannon, 
he  obtained  a  prebend  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and,  through  Lord 
HaimL'sbury,  the  rectory  of  EastoD,  which  he  was  soon  after  permitted 
to  exchange  for  Clapham.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  maatorahip  of 
Winchester  school.  After  this  be  undertook  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works  with  notes,  which  he  completed  in  6  volumes,  8vo,  in  1707.  It 
waa  followed  by  the  eommenoement  of  a  similar  edition  of  Dryden,  of 
which  ha  lived  only  to  publish  two  volumea  He  died  23rd  of 
February  1800,  leaving  a  son  and  three  daughters,  the  youngest  by  bis 
second  wife,  who  survived  till  1806.  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  with  a  selection  from  his  poetry  and  litemry  corre- 
spondence, was  published  in  1S06  by  the  Bev.  John  Wooll,  master  of 
the  school  of  Midhurst  in  Sussex.  The  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton  has 
little  merit  beyond  that  of  an  agreeable  vein  of  comojon-plaoe  fancy, 
and  soma  elegance  and  tunefulness  of  expression. 

WARTON,  THOMAS,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Jospph 
WortOD,  and  was  bom  at  Basingstoke,  in  1728.  Like  his  brother,  ne 
waa  mostly  educated  at  home  by  liis  father,  till  he  vaa  admitted  a 
comraooer  of  Triuity  College,  Oxford,  in  March  1743.  Ho  was  soon 
after  elected  a  scholar,  took  tUs  degree  of  ItLA.  in  1756,  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  tile  rest  of  Us  life  in  hiscoll^,  employ- 
ing  his  time  partly  as  a  tutor,  partly  in  literal^  ooeupations. 

The  first  of  his  compositions  that  were  printed  were  a  song  and  a 
prise  cBsay,  which  ho  comoiunicated  in  1745  to  Dodsley's  'Museum.* 
Soon  after  he  published  by  itself  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Fleasures  of 
Melancholy.'  The  first  production  however  that  brought  him  into 
much  notice  was  his  '  Triumph  of  lus,'  published  in  1749,  in  reply  to 
Mason's  poem  of  *  leis,'  whicdi  was  a  satire  upon  the  loyalty  of  Oxford. 
In  1760  be  oontributed  a  few  pieoes  to  '  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellanjr/  omoo^t  which  waa  his  '  Progress  of  Discon- 
tent,' one  of  the  happiest  of  bis  humorous  effiiaiooa  The  noxt  year 
he  publisbod  his  satire  entitled  '  Newmarket,'  and  some  other  pieces 
in  verse.  In  1753  he  edited,  without  putting  his  name  to  it,  a  smalt 
volume,  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  title  of  '  The  Union, 
or  seleot  Soots  and  English  Poems,'  among  which  were  several  of  his 
owUf  some  previously  published,  some  new.  In  1754  he  published, 
in  an  Svo  volume,  bis  '  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,* 
n  work  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  botti  for  true  poetical 
taste  and  for  extensive  and  varied  learning.  It  was  extended  to  two 
volumes  in  a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762. 

In  1757  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry ;  and  in  the  course 
of  ^e  leoturea  which  he  delivered  while  be  held  ttiat  office  he  iotro- 
duosd  his  translations  of  pieces  in  the  Greek  Anthology  now  printed 
among  his  collected  poems,  and  also  his  Dia^ertation  on  the  Bucolic 
Poetry  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  afterwards  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theoaritua,  published,  iu  2  vols.  4to,  in  1770.  In 
1768  he  publitihed,  in  4to,  a  tract  now  become  rare,  entitled  'In- 
scriptionum  Bomanarum  iletricanim  Delectus,'  a  selection  of  Roman 
epigrams  or  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  some  modern  oaes,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  bis  own.  In  this  and  the  following  year  also  he 
contributed  several  papers  to  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson's  periodical  pub- 
licatioo,  'The  Idler.  In  1760  he  published  anonymously,  in  I2mo, 
'A.  Descriptton  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.' 
This  was  followed  the  samo  year  by  a  pieoa  <tf  drollery,  entitled  'A 
Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion,  being  a  com- 
plete supplement  to  all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  publtehed,' 
which  presently  went  through  three  editions.  Soon  after  this  he 
wrote  for  the  '  Biographia  Britannica  '  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
which  he  republished  by  itself,  in  8to,  in  1772,  and  again  io  1780, 
with  oonsidenble  alterations  and  additions.  Id  1761  bo  produced,  in 
an  Svo  volume,  hi*  'Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr.  [Ralph} 
Bsthnrst'  (celebrated  for  hla  Latin  poetry).  His  next  separate  pub- 
lication was  the  '  jeu  d'esprib '  entitled  '  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select 
Pieces  written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  Unlvei-sity  of 
Oxford,' which  came  out  aDonymously  in  1764.  From  this  date  he 
appears  to  have  printed  nothing  till  1766,  when  bo  superintended  an 
edition  from  the  Clarendon  press  of  the  Greek  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tinua  Cephatas,  to  which  he  raefixed  a  learned  preCooe. 

He  took  his  d^iee  of  B.D.  in  1767,  and  in  1771  ha  vu  inatHated 
to  the  small  living  of  Klddington  in  Oxfordshin,  on  the  presentatioii 
of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  then  chanoellor  of  the  ujaiTonUj.   This,  and 


the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance  in  Somersetshire,  to  i^hich  he  was  pre- 
sented by  bis  college  in  1782,  were  Warton's  only  eoclesiasticid 
preferments,  although,  aa  has  been  remarked,  the  nnmber  of  persons  of 
rank  to  Whom  he  Iiad  been  tutor  (among  them  the  sou  of  Lord  North) 
might  have  fairly  leil  him  to  expect  a  much  Lirger  share  of  patronage. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  obtained  something  more  if  ho  had  cared 
very  much  about  it ;  but,  besides  that  his  m^eat  and  unambitious 
nature  kept  him  from  asking,  he  had  no  taste  either  for  theological 
studies  or  [^ftissional  duties.  It  is  related  that  in  preaching  be  naed 
to  confine  bimsielf  mostly  to  two  sermons,  one  of  which  was  an  old 
one  of  bis  fathei'a — the  oilier  a  printed  one,  here  and  there  ooriously 
abridged  with  the  pen. 

In  1774  he  published  the  first  volume,  in  4to,  of  his  great  work, 
'  The  History  of  English  Poetry.'  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1778, 
and  a  third  In  1781.  Into  this  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured 
the  accumulated  stores  of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection;  and 
the  survey  be  has  givi  u  us  of  his  subject  is  aocOTdingly  both  emitwntly 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  rich  and  varied  in  its  details.  The 
work  is  indeed  too  dixcurdive  and  too  much  eooumbered  by  minute 
learning  to  have  anything  of  the  character  of  a  classical  composition; 
but  it  is  a  repository  of  information  respecting  our  early  national 
Hterotare  unnpproached  iu  extent  and  abundance  b^  any  other  single 
work  of  the  same  kind  io  tlio  bnguage.  Warton's  just  taste  and  true 
poetic  feeling  give  at  the  same  time  a  sunshine  to  bis  pages  whloh 
TAifBi  the  book  far  above  a  mere  compilation.  It  rematna  however 
unfinidhed  :  of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  ten  oheets  were  found 
to  be  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the  bi-tory  very  little 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  have 
been  two  recent  editions  of  it  in  Svo,  with  the  addition  of  much  new 
matter  in  the  form  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of 
the  narrative :  one  in  4  vols.,  by  Mr.  Ridiard  Price,  London,  1834'; 
the  other  in  3  vols.,  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition,  with 
additional  notes,  which  vraa  brought  out  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  in  1840; 

Warton  made  a  collection  of  those  of  bis  poems  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  preservatlou,  and  published  it  in  1777;  and  other  editions 
followed  in  1778,  1779,  and  17S9.  He  waa  made  poet-kureate  on  the 
death  of  William  Whitehead;  and  the  same  yeu  be  was  deoted 
Camden  Frofiissor  of  History  at  Oxford,  'on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Wiiliam  Scott  (the  lato  Lord  Stowell).  In  1785  also  he  published  an 
edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  or  Minor  Poems,  cojiiously  illustrated 
with  learned  and  ciirioua  notof,  of  which  a  re-impression,  prepared 
before  his  death,  appeared  in  1701.  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  2lBt  of 
May  1790.  A  Life  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Thomas  Warton,  having  produced  no  poetical  performanco  of  any 
considerable  length,  can  only  be  reckoned  as  one  of  our  minor  poets; 
but  among  these  he  occupies  a  high  pLice— not  in  the  first  rank,  with 
Collins  and  Gray,  but  perhaps  in  that  next  to  them.  His  poetry, 
without  including  his  Pindaric  odea  (which,  although  thay  are  alao 
superior  to  many,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate  of  his  claims), 
embraces  three  very  distinct  departments — the  descriptive,  the  roman- 
tic, and  the  liumorous ;  and  in  each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  he  has 
shown  much  more  than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at 
least  both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  "  fine  frenzy  "  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine  although  not  perhaps  the  most 
passionate  impulses.  Then  are  not  many  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
language,  except  iu  Prior  and  Swi^  better  than  his  *  Progress  of  Dls* 
content his  lines  '  To  the  First  of  April,'  without  the  same  rioboess 
of  glow,  have  much  of  tho  picturesqueness,  as  well  aa  true  national 
feeling,  of  Milton's  'L'AUegro'  and  *I1  Penseroso;'  and  hia  tale,  or 
ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  *  The  Crusade,'  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
preceding  attempt  to  re-awaken  the  echoes  of  our  ancient  romantio 
minstrelsy. 

WARWICK,  OUT.  EARL  OF.  Several  of  our  mediaival  chroni- 
clers speak  of  th»  famous  personage  as  having  without  doubt  actually 
existed:  Henry  Knighton,  for  instance,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  gives  a  full  abstract  of  his  story  in  his  '  Chronica  de 
Eventibus  Angliaa  '  (printed  in  Twy?deu's  '  Scriptnrea  Decern,' 
pp.  2311-2743)  i  and  even  in  modem  times  several  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  hold  that  bis  exploits  had  probiibly  a  basis  of  realiW. 
Dugdale  does  cot  admit  bim  into  his  Baronage ;  but  in  his  '  Warwick- 
shire,' although  he  acknowledges  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out 
his  praises  too  hyperbolically,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocryphal,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the  date  of  one  of 
bis  achievements — his  combat  with  the  Danish  champion,  "  Colbrand, 
the  pani,  that  same  mighty  man,"  as  be  is  called  in  'King  John,'  by 
Shahipere,  who  has  also  another  allusEou  to  the  same  matter  in  his 
'Henry  VIII.'  (act.  v.,  sc.  3),  to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he  con- 
ceives, waa  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Much  more  recently. 
Mr.  George  Ellis  (in  bis  'Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances  0  has  suggested  that  pceibly  E^l,  an  Icelandio  warrior, 
who  contributed  very  materially  to  the  important  victory  guned  by 
the  Saxon  king  AtheUtan  over  the  Danes  and  their  allies  at  Brunan- 
burgh,  "  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  odes  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may  hav^^een  transfvmed 
by  some  Norman  monk  into  the  pious  and  amorgfii 
"This,"  observes  Hr.Prioe^  the  Sti^iMtto^bf  v.-kL^JAH 


WARWICK.  ^Am£  Of. 


WAllWICK,  BAKt  OS*. 


Eogluh  Poetry '  (ii.  2),  "at  best  is  but  conjecture,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  very  bappy  one  The  initial  letters  in  Quy,  Ouyon, 

and  Quido  are  tbe  repreaentativei  of  the  Teatonio  W,  and  clearly 
point  to  some  cognomen  beginniog  with  the  Saxon  Wig  (bellum)," 

Qoy  in  fact  moat  be  oonsidered  as  a  personage  belonging  not  to 
hiitoryt  bat  to  fable  and  romanoa.  Camden  was  perhaps  one  of  tbe 
fini  faiquirers  among  us,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  Tentnred  to  inti* 
mate  so  moeh,  when  in  giring  an  aooomit  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in 
his  '  Britannia '  (Warwkkshire)  he  wrote  (sa  Bishop  Gibson  baa  trans- 
lated thepaasage),  " To  pass  by  Qoar,  and  Morindos,  and  Gny,  the 
•oho  of  Bjoglaad  [the  Latio  is,  Anglise  tympanum,  meaning  rather  the 
drum  of  England^  that  is,  tbe  moat  resounding  of  En^iah  namei], 
with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  which  the  fruitfol  wits  of  tboM  times 
Iffonght  forth  at  one  birth."  Even  ss  a  heio  of  romance,  Guy,  though 
evidently  reforrable  to  an  early  Anglo-Norman  origin,  can  scarcely  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  a  more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  14th  oeutury.  "Guy  of  Warwick,"  Ritson  observes,  "is  men- 
tioned br  no  English  historian  hrfore  Hobert  of  Brunne,  or  Peter  da 
LangetoR,  about  1840."  Among  the  "romances  of  price"  enume- 
rated  by  Chaucer  in  bis  'Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,'  in  tbe  'Canterbury 
Tales,'  are  mentioned  thoee  of  "Bevia  and  Sir  Guy"  (line  13,827). 
Bishop  Percy,  in  bis  'Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  'Reliquee  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  remarks 
(p.  38)  that  "  the  Romance  of  Sir  Qny  was  written  before  that  of 
Bevli^  being  quoted  in  it."  In  this  puute  Povy  gives  an  account  of 
various  maauscripta  of  the  romanoa  of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some 
other  old  romances  connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Soott's  editiwi  of  '  Sir  Tristrem.'  Percy 
(vol.  iiL,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English  poems,  'The 
Legend  of  Sir  Quy,'  and  *  Qny  and  Amarant'  Some  extracts  from  tbe 
romance  of  Sir  Qoy  are  given  bf  Warton,  *  Hist  of  Eng.  Poet,*  il 
(edit,  of  1824).  See  also  toL  I,  pp.  zxxix.,  coxliv.,  91-S3,  146, 147, 
149 ;  iL  44 ;  iiL  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romanoe  of  Guy  of  War- 
wiok,  with  copious  estracts^  is  given  hi  Ellis's  'Metrical  Romaooei^' 
vol  IL,  pp.  8-94  (the  ed.  bi  Bohn's  *  Antiquarian  Library,*  pp.  1 88-23S). 
For  a  compendious  summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  the  reader  may 
turn  to  the 'Legend 'printed  by  Pen^i  or  to  the  12th  and  18th  songs 
of  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion.'  The  modaiused  prose  abridgment  of  the 
atoiy  of  Sir  Guy  naed  to  be  a  common  stall  pamphleL  Tbe  original 
memcal  work,  under  the  title  ttf  'The  Book  of  the  moat  victorions 
Prinee,  Guy,  Esrl  of  Warwick,'  was,  according  to  Htson,  printed  in 
4to  by  William  Copland  before  1667,  and  agun  by  John  Cawood 
before  1671 :  of  the  earlier  impreesions  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in 
Qarrick's  collection  at  the  Briti^  Museum,  and  there  was  a  perfect  one 
in  the  Roxburgh  Library,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Heber  for  iSl., 
and  at  the  dliperaicn  ttf  hia  library  sold  for  251.  There  is  also  a 
French  romance  of  Bit  Qny,  whidi  was  printed  in  1525 ;  but  whetfaer 
earlier  or  later  than  the  English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although 
Mr.  Ellis  baa  said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  "  was  written, 
in  Fienoh  at  least,  ss  early  as  the  ISth  century,  and  translated  in  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  14th;  so  that  Mr.  Warton  is  evidently  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  it  was  partly  copied  from  tiie  'QestaRomsnorum' 
(oap.  172),  which,  by  bis  own  admusioo,  waa  eompoaed  at  a  muc^  later 


WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.  The  fliet  historical  earl  of  Warwick  was 
Henry  de  Newburgh,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  de  BeUomont,  Earl  of 
Mellent  in  Normandy :  he  was  so  created  by  the  Conqueror,  and  died 
in  1123.  In  this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  New- 
burgh, dyiog  in  1242,  without  issue,  left  Margery,  his  half-sister,  bis 
heir;  mad  she  marrying  first  John  Uaresohau,  of  the  family  of  the 
Baria  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  his  death,  John  de  Flessets,  each  of 
these  her  husbands  took  successively  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 
She  had  however  no  issue  by  either ;  and  her  second  husband  having 
died  in  126S,  and  she  herself  soon  afterwardi^  the  earldom  was 
inherited  by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin,  Male-doctus), 
who  was  her  first  cousin,  beioK  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  (balf-siiter  of  her 
father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  baron  of  HidiUd.  On  bis  death, 
without  issue,  in  1267,  he  was  auoceeded  bt  tbe  earldom  1^  Wflliam 
de  Beauchemp,  baron  of  Elmlw,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  son 
of  his  sister  Isabel  de  Maudmt  and  her  husband  William  de  Beau- 
champ.  The  Beauchamps  continued  earls  of  Warwick  till  the  death, 
without  isEue,  of  Anne,  oounteaa  of  Warwick,  in  1449,  upon  which 
Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  eui  of  SaUabuiy,  having  married 
Anne  de  Beaaohamp,  aunt  of  the  late  ooantes^  vraa  otealecl  Barl  of 
Warwick  the  same  year :  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  in 
1469,  and  was  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  in  1471,  when,  an  act  of 


■od  Saliabury  in  1472.  Clarence  was  put  to  death  and  attainted  in 
1478;  but  hia  son  Edward  Plantaganetbore  tbe  title  of  Eail  of  War* 
wiok  tUl  he  also  met  with  a  rin^ar  fete  In  1499.  From  this  time 
Mere  was  no  earl  of  Warwick  till  the  honour  waa  conferred  by 
Edward  VL,  in  1547,  upon  John  Dudley,  Viscount  L'lsle,  who  was 
matwnally  descended  from  Margaret  Beauohamp,  daughter  of  Richard 
«  Seant^amp,  twelfth  earl.  Dudley  (afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Morthumberiand)  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  1663 ;  but  his  aeoond 
ma,  Ambrose  Dudley,  after  bebg  ceatored  in  Uood,  wu  onated  Earl 


of  Warwick  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  Mid  retained  the  titie  till  hia 
death,  without  issue,  in  1589.  After  this  tbe  earldom  remained 
extinct  tilt  1618,  when  it  was  revived  and  conferred  by  James  1.  upon 
Robert  ^oh,  third  Baron  Rich  of  Leeze ;  and  it  was  retained  (firom 
1673  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Holland)  by  thi«  family  till 
the  death  of  Edwud  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  without 
male  isaue,  in  1759.  Upon  thia  event  the  earldom  of  Wnrwick  waa 
conferred  upon  Francia  QreviUe,  first  Earl  Brooke,  whose  anoestor. 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  early  in  the  16th  century,  married  Elizabeth  Wil- 
loughby,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Willooghby  de  Broke  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Beau  champ,  who  vaa  dasoMided  from  Walter  de 
Beauohamp,  barm  of  Alceater  and  Towyck, '  third  son  of  Isabel  de 
Mauduit  and  William  de  Beauchemp,  aud  brother  of  William  de 
Beauohamp,  who  became  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1267.  In  this  family 
the  titiea  of  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of  Warwick  atill  remain,  the  latter, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual,  being  the  one  commonly  used,  although  the 
former,  conferred  in  1746,  is  by  a  few  yeara  of  earlier  date. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  DE  BEAUCUAMP,  EARL  OF,  K.O.. 
was  the  eon  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
greatiy  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  titie  upon  the  death  of  bia  father  in  1401.  In  1417  he 
was  created  Eari  of  Anmerle  for  life.  In  142S,  having  been  sent  over 
to  Flraoce  with  a  reinforcement  of  6000  men,  he  waa  left  by  the  Dnke 
of  Bedford  to  act  aa  rniani  of  that  kingdom  daring  his  own  absenoe  in 
England.  While  b<^lag  thia  post  he  carried  on  tbe  war  with  great 
auccesa,  making  himself  master  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  of 
some  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  province  of  Maine.  On  the 
return  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Franoe,  in  February  1428,  Warwick 
was  called  home  by  the  English  council  and  appointed  governor  to  tbe 
king,  Henry  VI.,  now  in  hia  seventh  year,  and  hitherto  brought  up 
un^  the  care  of  Dame  Alice  Botillor.  He  oontinoed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  honourable  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  aineenr^ 
till  1437,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  YaA  from  the  regency 
of  France,  Warwick  was  sent  over  ss  his  sucoesaor;  bat  this  hia  second 
administration  of  the  affaira  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  be  was  personally 
engaged.  He  fell  sick  before  he  had  held  bis  appointment  quite  two 
years,  snd  died  at  the  castle  of  Ronen  on  the  80th  of  April  1439.  In 
October  follow]^  his  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred 
at  Warwick.  This  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  styled  the  Good,  left 
by  ills  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Deapenser,  eari  of 
Qlouceater,ji  son,  Henn,  and  a  dau^^iter,  Anne,  iriio  married  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  Mehard  Nevil,  ead  of  Saliabary,  created  eari  of  Warwidc 
in  1449. 

WARWICK,  HENRY  DE  BEAUOHAMP,  EARL  AND  DUKE 
OF,  KG,,  was  the  son  of  Richsrd.  twelf^  eari,  whom  be  aneoeeded 
in  the  title  in  1489.  It  is  aaid  that  hia  estate  was  kept  oat  of  hia 
possession  by  tbe  king,  Henry  VL,  for  two  years  after  his  fatfaet'a 
death;  but  Henry  afterwards,  by  way  of  making  up  for  thia  injustice^ 
on  tbe  2nd  of  April  1444,  nominated  bim  premier  earl  of  England, 
with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  coronet,  and  on  tbe  6tb  of  the 
same  month  raised  him  to  the  djgmt^  of  Duke  of  Warwiek.  Tbe 
next  year  be  made  him  Kiag  of  the  ulands  of  Wight,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  crowning  him  with  hia  own  hand.  Beauohamp  howevw 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  theae  extraordinary  hononra;  he  died  oo 
the  lltb  of  June,  the  same  yew,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct^ 
and  tbe  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  hia  daughter  Anne  de  Beauchamp, 
hia  only  ohild  by  his  wife  Cioely,  duigbter  of  Richard  Nevil.  eari  of 
SaUsbnry,  the  sister  <d  bia  sister's  husband.  Aqpe,  eonntesa  of  War> 
wick,  died  at  six  yeara  of  age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NEVIL,  EARL  OF,  K.Q.,  was  tbe  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was  probably  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  soon  after  1420.  His 
mother  was  Alice,  daughter  and  heirees  of  Thomas  Montaeut^  eari  of 
Saltsbuir;  and  it  was  in  consequenoe  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady 
that  Rldiitrd  NevlI,  himself  a  younger  son  of  Ralph,  eari  of  Weetmor^ 
land,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1422.   His  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  in  his  father's  lifetime  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
niece  Anne,  infant  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  in  1449  came 
into  possession  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  fami^.  Upon  tiiis, 
the  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  atyled,  waa  created  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  dignity  to  desoend  to  the  heirs  of  bia  wifc^  "  witib  all 
pre-emlnenoea  that  any  of  their  ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Hwiry, 
duke  of  Waswiok,  need."   His  two  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevu, 
younger  brothers  of  his  fktber,  were  at  the  same  time  Barons  Fauoon- 
berg  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  these  dignitiee  by  marriage ; 
and  another  of  his  uncles,  George  Nevil,  was  Baron  Latimer,  an  honour 
whidi  had  alao  come  into  the  &mily  by  marriage  a  generation  or  two 
befbre^   Bnt  the  highest  and  most  important  of  Nevil'a  alliances  was 
that  which  connected  him  with  Richard,  dnke  of  YoA,  whose  wife 
was  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick's  grandfather,  Ralph,        of  Weat- 
morland,  and  who,  as  representative  of  Lionel,  earl  of  Glarenoe^  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  undoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  from  King  Edward's 
fburtb  son,  John  of  Gaunt.    In  this  way  tbe  EaA  of  Warwick  and 
King  Edward  IV.  («m  of  Rlobard.  fig^^J^^^tefO^r^W 
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It  is  important  to  k«ep  in  view  this  atroDg  natiinl  or  family  position 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  aa  to  a  material  extent  accounting  for 
th«  TMl  poner  which  he  came  to  exercise  in  the  state.  The  Nevils 
were  at  this  time  perhaps  the  most  extenuvely  connected  family  tb^ 
has  erer  existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  the  Kerils 
of  Raby,  flrom  whom  the  E^rla  of  Westmorland  were  sprung,  there 
were  several  other  baronies  held  by  other  branches  of  the  same  stock, 
dating  also  from  the  first  nigns  after  the  Conquest.  The  Talbots, 
earls  of  ^revsfoury,  were  also  descended  from  a  Thomas  Nevil,  brother 
ot  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  from  him  had  inherited  the  barony 
1^  Fninival,  whieh  be  bad  aoqaiied  1^  marriage,  afUr  the  fiwhion  of 
■o  many  of  hia  fiunily- 

His  extended  coonections  and  immense  possesMons  were  joined  in 
Warwick  to  the  most  distinguished  personal  qualities ;  intrepidly, 
decision,  and  ill  the  military  virtuefl,  eloquence  and  general  talent,  an 
a&Ulity  and  frankness  of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  claases, 
a  boundless  hospitality  and  magnificence  Uiat  enthroned  him  in  the 
nnlvenal  heart  of  the  oommoni.  WbereTer  he  resided,  we  are  told, 
be  kept  open  bouse.  It  ia  affirmed  that  the  number  of  people  daily 
fed  at  bis  varioos  mansions,  when  -he  was  at  the  height  of  his  pros- 
peTi(3r,waa  not  lasa  than  thirty  thousand.  "  When  be  came  to  London," 
says  Stow,  in  his  'Chronicle,'  "he  held  such  an  house  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat ;  for 
who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house  be  should  have  had  as 
much  sodden  and  roast  aa  he  might  oany  npon  a  long  dsgnr.* 

The  history  of  this  mighty  peer  is  tiiat  of  the  whole  «  the  contest 
between  ^e  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  from  the  first  armed 
ruing  against  Henry  VL  to  the  final  establishment  of  Edward  IV,  on 
the  Uirooe,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  fight  of 
BomeU  Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  the  more  important  erents 
that  marked  bia  oareer. 

He  ia  first  mentioned  as  aooompanying  bis  fkthar,  the  Eari  of  Salia* 
boiy,  upon  a  boatile  Incursion  across  the  Scottish  marches,  which 
SaUsbury  conducted  in  1448  in  ora\juncUon  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, The  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  vraa  then  called,  ^eatly  dis- 
iioguiebed  himself  by  bis  bravery  on  this  expedition,  when  the 
l3uke  of  York  took  up  arms  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick 
and  Salisbury ;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Albana,  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
Hay,  was  mainly  won  by  the  impetuoos  valour  of  Warwick.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  while  the  office  of  ohancellor  was  bestowed  by  the 
parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Calais,  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  most  important 
military  chai^ge  in  Christendom.  To  this  was  added  two  or  three 
years  Babeequeutly  by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  himself 
so  able  and  powerful  a  subject,  the  euatody  of  the  sea,  or  command  of 
the  flee^  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  latter  appointment 
tbat,  on  the  29th  of  Hay  1458,  he  set  out  firom  Calais  with  five  large 
and  seven  small  veseelK,  and  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail 
belonging  to  the  free  town  of  Lubeck,  captured  six  of  tbem  after  a 
contest  which  lasted  six  hours.  When  the  Yorkists  made  their  next 
attempt  in  the  summer  of  1459,  Warwick  came  over  from  Calais  with 
a  large  body  of  veterans,  with  which  he  joined  hia  ftther  at  Ludlow, 
a  diqr  or  two  after  Salisbury's  victory  over  Lord  Andley  at  Bloreheath 
in  Staffiardshire^  on  the  23rd  of  Septembra.  On  the  disoomfitnre  of 
the  Yorkists  at  Lndiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  throagh  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  Warwick  returned 
to  Cidais ;  he  was  superseded  in  tbat  government  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the  fleet  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter ; 
but  when  Somerset  attempted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  he  was 
fired  upon  from  the  batteries  and  compelled  to  retire;  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  fbllowin^  Warwit^  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  before  he  reached  London,  aoeordtng  to  some 
acoounta,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  countrymen  bad  flocked  to  bia 
banner;  the  capital,  from  which  King  Henry  had  fled,  received  him 
with  all  welcome ;  the  battle  of  Northampton  followed,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  The  next 
rwnaruble  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the  battle  of  Wake- 
fidd,  in  Yorkslure,  fought  on  the  30th  of  December,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen  Hargare^  and  lost  his  life,  and  where 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Ponte- 
feact ;  and  the  queen's  seoond  victory  over  the  YoiUata,  commanded 
in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near  St  Alban's,  on 
the  17th  of  February  1461,  which  restored  Henry  to  liber^.  But  the 
junction,  immediately  after  tbis^  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  the 
young  Edward,  earl  of  March,  now  Duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north.  Edward,  accompanied  by  Warwick, 
entoed  London  in  triumph;  on  the  4th  of  March  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  title  of  Edwud  lY. ;  and  on  tbe  29th  the  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrian  army  at  Towton  in  Yorkabire  secured  the  throne  to  King 
Edward,  On  this  occasion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  wsa 
commanded  by  tbe  Bari  of  Warwick ;  who  also,  dotii^  the  msxt  two 
or  three  yeara^  while  the  conteat  aHll  lingered,  performed  various 
important  military  services  to  his  new  prince.  In  the  winter  of  1482- 
1468  he  reduced  the  three  strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick, 
and  Danstaoburgb ;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  castle  of  Bambo- 
rough capitulated  a  second  time,  la  Msy  ll64,  aftw  it  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Lancaatriana  by  the  defection  of  the  governor.  Sir  Ralph 
Qngf,  Fiiully,  it  was  Warwick  bjr  whom  the  unlbrtunate  Henry  was 


conducted  to  the  Tower,  in  June  1 465,  after  his  capture  afWaddlngton 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  months  after  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrians  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's  brother.  Lord  Montague. 

The  Mevils  were  now  in  a  maimer  the  nden  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom. WsrwiiA  himself  besides  his  government  of  Calus,  Iwld  the 
office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardenship  of  the  West  Marches;  hia 
next  brother,  Lord  Montague,  was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and 
had  obtained  tbe  extensive  estates  of  the  Perdei^  with  the  title  of  Bail 
of  Northumberland ;  his  youngest  brother,  Oeoige,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  ArchUahop  ol  York,  But  circumstances  soon  arose  to 
alienate  Edward  (h>m  partisans  to  whom  he  was  too  deeply  indebted 
tat  the  two  paxtles  to  oontinne  ftienda  in  their  relative  ponuons.  The 
king's  marriage,  whioh  took  place  in  1464 ;  the  jealousy  of  the  qnee&'i 
relations,  tbe  Wydvilles;  the  marriage  of  tbe  king's  sister,  the 
Frinceae  Margaret,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
1468,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwi^ ;  the  seductions  of  tbe 
French  king  Xiouis  XI.;  the  arte  of  Lancastrian  emissaries;  and, 
according  to  one  account  an  attempt  made  bj  Edward  in  the  earl't 
own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity  m  hia  niece  or  daughter— are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  oauiea  that  eootriboted  to  sever  the 
king  from  the  Nevils ;  but  tbe  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed  or  investigated  to  any  pur- 
pose, in  so  rapid  »  summary  as  this.  We  may  meisly  remark  that 
Dr.  Liogard  appears  to  have  shown  that  the  oommon  account  which 
m^Eea  Warwiok  to  have  been  in  Vi»aoa  negodating  on  the  part  of  the 
king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savt^,  sirter  to  the  French  queen,  at 
the  time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elinbeth  WydvUlo, 
cannot  be  true.  (See  hia  'Hist,  of  Eng.,*  v.  190,  note,  edition  of 
1637.)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  loss  by  the  Nevils  of  the 
royal  fkvour  was  given  in  June  1467,  by  tbe  king  commanding  the 
Arohbiahop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the  great  seal.  After  this  there  was 
a  formal  rcoonoilistion,  and  the  next  year,  Warwick,  who  liad  retire^ 
with  a  clouded  oouatenance,  to  his  castio  at  Uiddlebam  in  Yorkshire^ 
appeared  agun  ateourU  But  the  hollow  compact  did  not  last  long. 
In  July  1468,  Edward's  next  brother,  Oeotge,  duke  of  Clarence,  gave 
great  ofience  to  his  majesfy  fay  marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
daughtera  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick.  Immediately  after  this  there 
broke  out  in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which,  being 
joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick'^,  the  sons  oi  the  Lords 
Latimer  and  Fttchogh,  speedily  became  converted  into  an  avowed 
attempt  to  drive  the  Wydvilles  from  the  management  of  affidrs.  The 
royalists  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Edgeoote^  on  tiie  26th  of 
JiUy ;  and  a  few  days  after,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  Warwidc 
and  Clarence  at  Olney.  lie  king  was  detained  in  confinement  at 
Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  Arohbiahop  of  York,  for  two  or 
three  mouthy  during  whieh  Warwiok  twice  defeated  bodies  erf 
the  Laneastrians  who  had  risen  in  the  ntntii,  counting  upon  hia 
support  of  the  cause  of  King  Henry.  While  Edward  was  in  hia 
bands,  also,  the  earl  obtained  from  falm  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
justiciary  of  South  Wales,  and  of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of 
Edgecot^  Contradictory  accoiuts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  king  recovered  hia  libeity ;  but  he  was  at  large  agun  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  apparentiy  with  the  consent  oi  Warwick.  A  new 
rupture,  followed  by  another  seeming  reoonciliatlon,  took  place  in 
Februaiy,  1470.  Bat  in  all  these  movements  both  [Mrtiea  were  pro- 
bably only  attempting  to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one 
another.  In  the  be^ning  of  March  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  bem  instigated 
by  Warwick  and  Clarenea;  but  before  ui«y  could  join  the  insurgents, 
who  wen  headed  by  Sar  Robert  Wella,  the  son  of  Lord  Wells,  the 
latter  were  defeated  by  the  king's  troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
Erpingham  in  RutUndBhir&  Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled 
first  to  the  n<»:th ;  whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  returned  to 
Exeter,  and  embarked  for  Calais;  but  here,  to  their  astonishment,  the 
guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  by  the  dm>u^,  a  Qasco^ 
named  Vauden^  to  whom  Warwick  had  entmated  the  keeping  of  the 
plaoe.  On  tiiis  they  made  for  Harfleur,  and  were  there  reoeived  with 
distinguished  honoora  bythe  Admiral  of  France.  Shortiy  after  tikis, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry's  queen,  Margaret,  at 
Amboiae,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  agreed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
unite  their  Interests  and  efibrts  for  the  future,  aeaJing  their  compaot 
by  the  marriage  of  Margaret's  son,  Prinoe  Edward,  to  Warwick's 
second  daughter,  AuM  A  force  waa  now  raised  for  the  invsuon  of 
England;  Warwick  landed  at  its  head,  at  Hymoutb,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VL ;  Edward,  who 
was  in  Yorkshire,  fied  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  there  taking  ship, 
on  the  Srd  of  October,  made  his  escape  to  Alkmaar  in  Holland. 
On  the  6t&  Wanriok  and  Clarence  enterod  London  in  triumph,  and 
taking  Henry  from  the  Tower,  coodnoted  him  with  the  orown  on  his 
head  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul'a.  Warwick  was  now  ftirniaUy 
restored  by  parliament  to  his  offioes  at  chamberlain  of  England  and 
eaptun  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  lord  high  admind ;  Ua 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  vras  again  made  chancellor;  his 
other  brother,  now  Marquis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  be  had  a  few 
months  before  been  forced  to  exchange  tbat  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland with  the  estates  of  the  Perdes,  was  restored,to  the  wardenship 
<tf  the  Bait  Harehsa.  But  aUthii.Wtedopl7  a^Bw^B^^|^Qfi^ho 
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14th  of  Uarch,  1471,  Sdward,  seoretly  muited      his  bn>Uierli)>Uv 
the  £>uk«  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  liavetispur,  ia  Yorkshire.  First 
Clarence  was  won  over,  aod  then  the  Arohbuhop  of  York.  On  the  14th 
of  Ajail  tb«  fewo  armlM  met  at  Baroet;  and  there  the  l4uieu(riaae 
xrtn  defeated:  and  Warwick,  (hdr  commaodar,  and  hii  brother. 
Xontegne,  slain.   Tbdr  bodies  were  afterwards  qzpoeed  for  three 
days  in  St  PuifB,  aod  than  interred  in  the  abb»y  of  Bishaai,  Id  ' 
Benshim  { 
By  his  wife,  Anne  de  Beanchampy  who  surrtTed  him  many  yean,  { 
and  WM  after  his  death  reduced  to  gre«t  poTorty,  till  she  waa  reatored  ! 
to  her  aatates  by  aot  of  parliameot  after  the  aeoeision  nt  Henry  VIL, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  left  only  the  two  danghtere  already  nmiAioned. 
The  eldest,  Isabella,  who  died  in  1477,  had  by  her  husband,  the  Dnke 
of  ClareDoe,  who  way  pat  to  death  ia  1478,  a  son  Edward,  who  was 
styled  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1499 ;  and 
a  daughter  Uargaret,  who  wee  created  Counteas  of  Salisbury  in  1513, 
and  was  also  executed  on  Tower  UiU,  at  the  age  of  seveDty,  in  1541. 
By  her  husband.  Sir  Be^aald  Pole,  kslgjit,  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
cuebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  three  other  sons  and  a  daui^hter.  | 
Warwidc'e  second  daughter,  Anne,  whose  first  husband,  Edward, 
Prince  cnf  Walee,  was  murdered  in  1471,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury,  was  married  the  next  year  to  the  Duke  of  Qlouoeater,  afterwards 
Richard  III.,  and  died  in  1405.   By  Riohard  she  had  taa  son,  Edward, 
who  was  bom  ia  1473,  and  died  in  1484. 

WARWICK.  JOHX  DUDLEY.  EARL  OF,  and  DUKE  OF 
KORTHUHBERLAND,  £.0..  was  the  eldeet  son  of  Edmund  Dudley, 
Esq.,  a  grandson  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and  inEunooB  as  the  instrument, 
along  with  Empeon,  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VIL,  for  his  share  in 
whioh  he  was  beheaded  on  Towet  Hill,  IQtb  August  1610.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Grey,  danghter  of  Edward  Viscount  L'IsIe  (his 
fother's  second  wife);  and  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1502.  The 
attainder  of  Edmund  Dudlqr  was  ravened  the  year  after  his  execu- 
tion; and  his  widow  haviitK  in  1523  married  Arthur  Flantagene^  a 
natural  sod  of  Edward  IV.,  her  son  was  brought  to  oonrt^  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  suite  of  the  reigning  favourite^  CbsrleB  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  he  receired  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  the  gallantry  he  had  shown  while  attending  the  duke  on  his 
expedition  to  France.  After  this  he  suooesaiTely  enjoyed  the  patron* 
age  ef  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  the  former  of  whom  gaTe  him.  In  1635, 
the  offloe  of  master  of  the  armoory  of  Tower,  and  by  the  intereat 
<tf  the  latter  of  whom,  when  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought  over,  he  wss 
appointed  master  of  the  borse  to  the  new  queen.  The  fall  of  Crom- 
well, io  1540,  did  not  depriTe  Sir  John  Dudley  of  the  kingfs  favour ; 
as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  hii  being  raised  in  1S42  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  L'Isle  (which  had  been  eqoyed  by  bis  mother's 
second  husband,  recently  deoeaeed),  and  by  his  betog  soon  after  detdwd 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1543  lie  was  msde  tiwd  high  admiral  for 
life.  The  same  year,  having  being  principally  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  Boulogne,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
place  as  the  king's  lieutenant ;  and  in  154(1  he  received  a  patent  con- 
■titutiog  him  commander  of  all  the  kini^'a  forces  at  sea  for  the  war 
against  France.  Finally,  the  Viscount  L'Isle  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
percons  nominated  by  llenry  in  hta  will  as  hi*  executors  for  earryiag 
on  the  government  dunng  the  minority  of  his  suooessor. 

For  some  time  Dudley  went,  to  all  appearanoe  cordially  enough, 
along  with  the  majority  of  tbo  oounoil  of  government,  or  rather  with 
the  whole  of  that  body  after  Southampton  waa  turned  out,  in  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Protector  of  the  Realm.  It  had  been  originally  intended 
to  make  him  Earl  of  Coventry ;  but  OD  the  l7Uk  of  February  1547,  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  hia  pretMisIon  to  which  ancient  dignify 
consisted  in  hia  mother  having  been  tiie  daughter  of  John  Tuboc, 
the  first  Vifcount  L'Isle,  whose  mother  was  SlUrgaret  Beauobamp,  a 
daughter  by  lils  first  wif'>,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  1489.  Before  the  end  of  the  yesr  also  he  exchanged  his 
post  of  high  admiral  <which  was  wanted  for  Somerset's  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudley] 
for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlaio. 

Warwick  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  and  in  the  battle  of  Phakey,  gained 
over  the  Soots  on  the  lOtb  of  September;  and  when  it  was  found 
neaossary  to  said  ao  armed  force  against  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  the 
summer  of  1549,  "  that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,"  as  Uolinahed 
calls  him,  waa  thought  the  fittest  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
command.  The  rebels  were  attacked,  and  tbeu-  whole  fcuroe  dispersed, 
by  the  earl  at  Dussingdale  on  the  10th  of  August.  Soon  after  this 
we  find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the  Protector. 
According  to  Burnet,  his  instigator  waa  the  ex-chancellor  Southampton, 
who,  although  no  longer  taking  any  slwre  in  Uie  government,  was  at 
this  Ume  secretiy  exerting  all  his  industry  to  make  a  party  against 
Somerset.  The  course  and  issue  of  the  contest  between  tae  two  rivals 
are  related  under  the  head  of  Edwabd  VI.  Somerset  was  deposed 
from  his  office  of  Protector  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in  October  of  this 
year;  then  there  was  an  apparent  reconcilement  between  the  old  and 
the  new  dictator,  during  whiub,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1650,  War- 
wick s  eldest  son.  Lord  L'Isle,  was  married  to  Somerset's  daughter, 
the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwiift  was  created  Duke  of  KorOium- 
berland  on  the  11th  of  October  1661;  and  Somerset  waa  bronght  to 


the  block  on  the  22nd  of  January  1552.  In  the  besinning  of  Uay 
following  the  Duke  of  yorthumberland's  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Qoild- 
ford  Dudley,  wss  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances, 
duohass  of  Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  throngli 
his  danghter  the  Prinoeas  Maty,  who  had  been  married  first  to  Louie 
XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Brandon,  Dnke  of  SuSulk.  Edward 
died  on  the  6th  of  July,  leaving  the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (or  Dudley).  The  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a  few  days;  but 
at  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th^  Northumberland  left  XiOadon  at  the  bead  of  a  force  of 
0000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adheroito  of  Hary :  he  advanoed 
as  fiw  as  St  Edmund's-boty,  and  then  letnraed  to  Cambridge^  where^ 
loeiog  all  hope,  he  proclaimed  Queen  Mary  on  the  20lh.  But  the 
same  day  he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  oa  the  25th  he  waa 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  on  the  ISth  of  August  he  waa  arrugned  of 
high  treason,  along  with  hia  eldest  son,  before  the  lord  high  steward, 
in  Westminster  Hall:  both  were  found  leuilty,  but  only  the  father 
waa  executed ;  he  suffered  on  Tower  Hill  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  of 
August.  To  the  general  anrpriee  he  profeseed  in  his  last  moments 
that  he  died  "  in  the  true  Catbolio  "  (meanhig  the  Roman  Catholic) 
faith ;  and  that,  notwitbatanding  his  profession  of  Protestantism,  this 
had  been  hia  real  religion  all  hU  life. 

By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  GnildFord,  who  died  in 
1555,  in  her  forty-aizth  year,  N'orthumberland  had  eight  sons  and  Bvs 
daughtera.  Of  the  sons  two  died  before  their  father,  the  eldeet, 
Benry,  having  been  killed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  alege  of 
Boulogne;  the  third,  John,  styled  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  oon- 
demned  along  with  his  father,  but  reprieved,  died  In  October  1551,  a 
few  days  after  being  released  from  custody;  the  fourth,  Guildford,  was 
executed,  along  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  12th  of 
February  1554;  the  fifth,  Ambrose,  was  restored  in  blood  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  was  erMted  Bsron  L'Isle,  25th  December  1661,  and  the 
next  day  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  died  without  issue  in  1589 :  the  dxth. 
Robert,  waa  the  famoua  1-Iarl  of  Lricester,  the  powerful  favourite  of 
the  next  reign ;  the  seventh,  Henry,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  St 
Quintin's  in  1557  ;  the  eighth  died  young. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  wo»  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  West- 
morelaod  conn^,  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1732.  The  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  io  Virginia  came  from  Northampttm,  bat 
their  anoestors  are  believed  to  have  been  ftom  Lancashire,  while  the 
ancient  stock  of  the  family  is  traced  to  the  De  Weesyngtons  of 
Durham.  George  Washington's  father,  Auguatine,  who  died  after  a 
sudden  and  short  illness  in  1743,  was  twice  married.  At  his  death  he 
left  two  surviving  sons  by  the  first  marriage  and  by  the  aecond  four 
sons  (of  whom  George  was  the  eldest)  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
n/I  George  Waahingtmaurvived  to  see  her  son  president  Auguatine 
Washington  left  idl  his  children  in  a  state  of  oomparative  indepen- 
dence :  to  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  ha  left  an  eatato  (after- 
wards called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres,  and  aharss 
in  ii'on-works  situated  in  Vir^nia  and  HaryUnd;  to  the  second,  an 
eatete  in  Westmoreland.  Confiding  in  the  prudence  of  bis  widow,  he 
directed  that  the  proceeds  of  all  the  propwty  of  her  children  ahould 
beatherdispoaal  till  they  should  respectively  oome  of  age:  toQeoi]ge 
were  left  the  lands  and  manuon  occupied  by  his  father  at  Us  deoease : 
to  eaoh  of  the  other  Bona  an  eatete  of  six  or  seven  hundred  aores :  a 
eoiteble  provisitm  was  made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Wa«bington  waa  indebted  for  all  the  education  he  received 
to  one  of  the  oommon  schools  of  the  province,  in  which  little  was 
taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  aocount*.  He  left  it  before  he 
bad  completed  his  irixteeath  year :  the  last  two  yeara  of  his  attendauee 
had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  survey- 
ing. He  had  learned  to  use  logarithms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  received  any  inatructioa  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language :  he 
never  even  commenced  the  study  of  the  ctasaical  languages ;  and 
although,  when  the  French  officers  under  Roohombeaa  were  in 
America,  he  attempted  to  acquire  their  language,  it  appears  to  have 
been  without  aocoessi  From  his  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a  turn  for 
mastering  the  fonns  of  deeds,  oonatruc^g  dingrami,  and  preparing 
tabular  stetements.  His  Juvenile  manuscripts  have  been  preserved ; 
the  handwriting  ia  neat,  but  atifC  During  the  last  summer  he  waa  at 
school  he  surveyed  the  fields  adjoining  the  sohool-bouaa  and  the 
adjoining  planteUona,  entering  bis  meaauremente  and  calculations  in  a 
respectoble  field-book.  He  oompiled  about  the  same  time,  from 
various  source^  'Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Compaoy  and  Conversation.* 
Some  selections  in  rhyme  appear  in  his  manuscripts,  but  the  paasages 
appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the  moral  or  religious  sentiments 
they  ex]^ress,  not  from  any  taste  for  poetry.  When  a  boy,  be  was  fond 
of  formmg  his  schoolmates  into  companiaa,  who  paraded  aod  fought 
mimic  battlea,  in  which  he  always  commanded  one  of  the  parties 
He  cultivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exercises.  His  demeanour  and 
conduct  at  school  are  aaid  to  have  won  the  deference  of  the  other 
boys,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputea. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  the  latter  part  of  1758, 
Washington  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  the  great  duties 
he  had  afterwards  to  discharge.  An  attempt  made  to  have  him 
entered  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1746,  was  frustrated  by  Uieinterpoeitioa 
of  bis  mother.  The  winter  of  1748-49  he  passedat  Mount  yerool^ 
ihm  the  Beat  of  Us  brother  lAwrenoe,  In  the  Aiaj^M/imi^im 
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•nd  the  tzAran  of  prMtiod  sarvejiag.  Qeorgs  waB  Inttodnoed  aboot 
tLb  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfu,  hie  brother  h«Tiog  married 
the  daughter  of  William  FairTax,  a  member  of  the  ool«iiu  oomicil, 
and  a  diataat  relatloD  of  that  ooblomui.  The  immeiiae  tracts  of  wild 
loDdi  belonging  to  Lord  FUrfii^  in  tlw  Ttllaja  of  the  AUeghanj 
moDntaina,  had  nerer  been  aorveyed :  he  had  formed  a  bvourable 
eatimattt  of  the  talente  of  yoong  Waahington,  and  entrusted  the  teak 
to  him.  UU  flrat  eaaay  waa  on  some  lands  situatod  cm  the  south 
bnmch  of  the  Potomai^  seventy  miles  alxive  its  janotion  witli  the 
main  bracoh.  Although  ptrformed  in  ao  almoet  impOoetmble  countty, 
while  winter  yet  IhigM^  in  the  TaUeyB.  a  youth  who  had  only  a 
mtaitfa  before  oomplaied  hU  sixteenth  year,  it  gate  so  mxuAi  satist'ao* 
tioa  thai  he  soon  after  received  a  oommlnioa  as  poUio  snrrayor,  an 
appointmbut  whidi  gave  authority  to  his  surreys^  and  enabled  him 
to  enteb  them  in  the  oonnty  offloea. 

The  next  three  yean  were  devoted  without  intermiasion,  except  in 
the  wiater  months,  to  hia  profeesioD.  There  were  few  Burveyora  in 
Viiginia,  and  the  demand  lot  their  aervioes  was  oouaequently  great, 
and  their  remDtieratlon  ample.   Washington  spent  a  conuderable 

Krtioo  of  these  three  years  amoug  the  AUegbanies;  the  ezposuree  and 
rdsbipe  of  the  wilderuees  oould  bo  endured  otdy  for  a  few  weeks 
togetber.  He  recruited  hia  strength  by  snrveyiog  at  intervals  tracts 
and  farms  in  the  settled  diatriote.  Even  at  that  eariy  oge  his  r^;ular 
hal^ts  enabled  him  to  acquire  some  property ;  and  hia  probity  and 
hunnees  talent  obtained  for  him  the  oonfidance  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  colony. 

At  the  time  he  attained  his  ntnetemth  year  tho  Aroatten  were 
threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French  eocroaohments.  To 
meet  this  dauger  the  province  was  divided  into  military  distriota,  to 
each  of  which  an  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  m^jot  was 
appointed.  George  Washington  waa  eommiaaioned  to  one  of  these 
diMiicte,  with  a  ealarr  of  ItOU  per  annum.  Thsro  were  many  pro* 
▼indal  offloers  (bis  brother  among  the  number)  in  VirglDia  who  nod 
servod  in  the  expedition  against  Cartiugena  and  in  the  Waet  Indiea, 
Under  them  he  studied  militaiy  «xereiMB  and  taotlos,  entering  with 
alserity  and  seal  into  the  duties  of  Ui  office.  These  pnrsuita  wero 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbadoea,  and  a  lesidenoe  of  some  months  in 
that  colony,  in  company  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  wb^  waa  sent 
tliere  by  his  physioiAUS  to  seek  relief  from  a  polmonaty  complaint. 
Fragments  of  his  journal  kept  by  Gtocnga  Washington  <m  ttus  excur- 
sion have  been  preserftd;  tbey  evince  an  intmoit  in  a  wide  range  of 
aoMeets,  and  h&bitd  of  minute  observation.  At  sea  the  logbook  waa 
daily  eopied,  and  the  application  of  tiis  favourite  mathematics  to  navi- 
gation studied ;  in  the  island,  ^e  sc^l,  ^riooltural  products,  modes  4^ 
culture,  ftnlts,  commerce^  military  foro^  ftMificatioos,  mauaers  of 
the  inliabitant^  municipal  rwulationa  and  govemment,  all  were  noted 
In  Ub  joQtnaL  Lafrrenee  Washington  died  in  July  1752,  leaving  a 
wife  and  Infhnt  dadghtw,  and  Upon  George,  alAough  the  youngest 
executor,  was  devolved  uio  wbde  management  of  the  property  in 
whidi  he  had  a  residuary  interest.  The  affaln  were  extensive  and 
oomplicated,  and  engroaaed  much  of  his  time  and  tliou^ts  for  several 
months.  His  public  duties  were  not  however  ne^ilected.  3o<«i  after 
the  arrival  of  Oovemor  Dinwiddle  the  number  of  milituy  divMona 
maMdttoedtofoiir;  the nortliam  division  was  allotted  to  Washington. 
1%  inoloded  sevatal  counties,  whleb  he  had  to  vint  ai  stated  intervals, 
to  town  and  iustruot  the  military  effioars,  inspect  the  man,  arms,  and 
eceoutremmti^  and  eatabliah  a  nnffon  I7«taai  of  maaosttTrM  end 
discipline. 

In  1763  the  French  in  Canada  puahed  troops  aorots  the  lakea^  and 
aft  tile  same  time  bodies  <rf  armed  men  aacendsd  ftom  Nov  Orleana  to 
bum  a  junotloa  with  them,  and  eetaMiih  UwmselTea  on  the  npper 
waten  tiS  the  (Mkio.  Gorenor  Dinwiddio  reaolted  to  send  a  oom- 
mission^',  to  confer  with  ib»  Fkeooh  officer  in  oommond,  and  inqnire 
by  what  authority  he  ocoupled  a  territory  claimed  by  the  Britisli. 
This  charge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  aoouatomed  to  travel  in  the 
woodA,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners.  Washiogton  was  selected, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  as  poneoeaed  of  these  requisites.  He  sot 
oot  from  Williamsbutc  on  the  Slat  of  Ootober  1768,  and  ratnnwd  on 
tiM  16th  of  Janoaiy  1754.  He  disoovered  that  a  permanent  aettle- 
ment  was  contemplated  by  the  French  vrittin  the  British  territory, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison,  he  contrived  to 
bring  back  with  tiim  a  plan  of  their  fort  on  a  branch  of  French  Creole, 
1 6  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  an  abourattt  deaoriptkn  of  ita  limD, 
conatinctioD^  cannon,  and  barracks. 

lu  Uareh  1754,  the  milUary  ettablishmeot  of  the  oolony  was  in- 
ereaeed  to  six  oom ponies:  Colonel  Fry,  an  Bngiishman  of  adentlfio 
acquirements  and  geotienanly  manners,  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of 
them,  aud  Washington  was  appointed  second  In  command.  His  first 
oatnpaigtt  waa  a  ti7iDg  but  useful  sdiool  for  him.  He  was  pushed 
forwar.l  with  three  small  oompauiee  to  occupy  the  oa^iosta  of  the 
Ohio,  in  f^nt  of  a  superior  French  ft>roe,  and  unsupported  by  liis 
eommanding  offloR'.  Relying  upon  hb  own  raaonnMi  «bA  tiie  friend- 
■hip  of  tlie  Indians,  Wsshineton  puahed  b^ly  on.  On  the  S7th  <tf 
Hay  he  encountered  and  deraated  a  detactmient  of  the  FVeoch  army 
under  M.  de  Jomonville,  who  fell  in  the  acti<m.  Soon  after  Ctdonal 
Fry  died  snddudy,  and  tbe  chief  command  devolved  upon  Washington. 
Innia,  the  commander  of  the  North  Carolina  troops,  waa,  It  la  trui^ 
plaoed  ever  hia  head,  bat  tbe  nnr  Mmraander  aerer  took  the  iiM» 


An  ill-timed  panduony  had  ooead<Hted  dbgiui  among  the  soldidrs^ 
but  Washington  remidned  unshaken.  Anttapating  that  a  strong 
detoohmeut  would  be  sent  against  faim  from  Fort  Doquesne  as  aoon  as 
Jumonville's  defeat  wis  known  Uier^  he  entrenched  himaelf  on  the 
Great  Jieadom.  The  advaaoa  of  the  FMnoh  In  fonb  obU^  him  to 
retreat,  bnt  this  operation  he  performed  In  a  manner  that  elicited  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Honse  of  Burgesses. 

In  1765  Colonel  Washington  aeoMed  to  the  request  of  General 
Braddock  to  take  part  in  the  oampaign  aa  one  of  his  military  family, 
retaining  his  fonner  rank.  When  privately  consulted  by  I^addoclc, 
"  I  urged  him,"  wrote  WasUogton,  "  in  the  warmest  terms  I  was 
to  push  fiMTward,  if  he  even  did  it  with  a  amril  but  chosen  band,  witii 
aaah  artillery  and  light  stwsa  aa  were  neoeasary,  leaving  the  heavy 
artillery  and  Iniggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division  by  slow  and 
easy  marches."  ThiM  advloe  prevailed.  Washington  was  however 
attacked  by  a  violent  fevw,  in  oonsequenoe  of  whi^  he  was  only  able 
to  rejoin  the  army  on  the  evening  before  tiie  battia  of  the  Hooonga- 
bela.  In  that  Altai  afiair  be  exposed  himself  with  ^e  most  reukleaa 
bravery,  and  whan  the  aoldien  were  finally  put  to  the  rout,  hastened 
to  the  rear  dlriaiMi  to  order  up  horsea  and  waggons  for  the  wounded. 
Tlw  paaie-atnu^  army  dispersed  on  all  rides,  and  Washington  retired 
to  Mount  YemoB,  wbioh  had  now,  by  the  death  of  lua  brother's 
daughter  without  iKsue,  beoome  hia  own  property.  His  bravery  was 
universally  admitted,  and  It  inm  known  tut  uttnly  hia  prudent 
oonnsela  had  been  diaregardad. 

In  Uie  aatomn  at  the  same  year  ha  w«a  qipobted  to  re-organlse  the 
provincial  troopa.  He  retained  the  command  of  them  till  the  eloae  ttt 
tile  campaign  of  1768.  The  tardhMaa  and  irreeolutiou  of  provinoial 
aseemblies  and  governors  confined  him  to  aet  during  much  of  this 
time  upon  the  defenuve;  but  to  the  neceaity  henoe  impoeed  upon 
him  of  projecting  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  for  the  Ohio  frontier,  he 
waa  indebted  tag  the  nuutny  in  this  kind  of  war,  which  afterwards 
availed  him  an  mnoh.  Till  1758  the  TtrgiDia  troops  remained  on  tiie 
footing  of  militia,  and  Waahingtui  had  ample  opportunittea  to  eon- 
rincehimself  of  the  utter  worthleeanen  of  a  militia  in  time  of  war;  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  govemment  to  organise 
them  on  tiie  same  footmg  as  the  royal  foroes.  At  tbe  same  time  that 
Washington's  experienoe  was  extending,  his  eentimenta  of  ailegiance 
were  weakened  hj  the  reluctance  with  which  the  daims  of  the  pro- 
vincial (dftoets  were  admitted,  and  the  unreasrv^d  ptefbranbe  uniformly 
given  to  tiu  i^Beera  of  the  regular  army.  At  tSu  olose  of  1768  he 
resigned  ills  oommijaian,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

(hi  the  6th  of  Jaouary  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Cnstis,  a  young 
widow,  with  two  ohlld^n.  "  Mr.  CusUs,"  says  Mr.  Sparkes,  "  hod  left 
large  landed  estate^  and  46,000&  sterling  in  money.  One-third  of 
this  property  she  held  in  her  own  right;  tbe  otiier  two-tbirda  being 
equaity  divided  between  her  two  ohildren."  Waahington  had  a  oon* 
alderarao  fortune  of  liis  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — the  estate  at 
Mount  Temon,  and  large  tiaots  of  excellent  land,  wludi  he  had 
eeleoted  duiii^  hia  aurv^ing  ezpGditions,  and  olitained  grants  of  at 
different  timea.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  man^ment  of  this 
extensive  property  and  to  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
children,  and  till  the  oommeooement  of  1768  waa,  in  appearance  at  leas^ 
priatf  pally  ooeupied  with  Oieaa  private  eDgtgeuants.  He  found  time 
however  tot  public  dvU  dutiea.  He  had  been  eleoted  a  member  of  the 
Houae  of  Burgesses  before  he  rerigned  his  oommiseioo ;  and  ijthough 
there  were  oonmionly  two  and  aometimea  three  sessions  in  every  year, 
he  waa  punotoal  in  ids  attendanoe  from  tite  beghining  to  the  end  of 
eai^  During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  tbe  l^iislature,  he  was 
frequent  la  ia»  attendance  on  such  theatrical  eshiUtions  as  n  ere  then 
presented  in  Amwioa,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  tlw  most 
emfoant  men  of  TizpnlA.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  praoUsed  on  alaige 
scale  tbe  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever  been 
distinguialied.  His  chief  diversion  in  tbe  oountoy  was  the  chac4  He 
exported  tbe  produce  of  hia  estates  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol, 
and  in^>orted  everything  required  for  bis  property  and  domestic 
eatabliabment.  Hia  indoatry  was  equal  to  hia  enterprise ;  his  day- 
book%  ledger^  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  hj  himaelf;  he  drew  up 
Us  own  ooDtnots  and  deeda  la  the  Houee  of  Burgesses  he  seldom 
spoke,  but  nothing  eseaped  his  notioe,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
sought  and  followed.  He  atsumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation  of  Meoda, 
and  waa  much  in  request  aa  an  arbitrator.  He  waa,  probably  without 
beioR  himsslf  aware  of  it,  estaUishing  a  wide  and  strong  iufluenes^ 
wbi&  no  perstm  suspected  till  the  time  arrived  for  exercising  it. 

On  tiie  4tit  of  Huw,  1778,  LordDunmors  ptofognedlha  inttaoteble 
HoOBS  of  Bargesses.  Wiriitaigton  had  been  a  dose  observer  of  every 
previooa  movement  in  his  oou&try,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
^y  the  agitator.  He  liad  expressed  hia  disapprobation  of  the  stamp- 
act  in  unqualified  terma  The  non-importation  agreement,  drawn  up 
by  Qeotve  Masoo,  in  1769,  was  presented  to  tbe  members  of  the  dis- 
solved Hoose  (^Bdrgeases  by  Wsshiagtoo.  In  1778  be  supported  the 
rasolntiona  iastittttiog  a  oommittee  of  eerrespcmdniee  and  rsoom- 
mradii^  the  legislatures  of  the  other  eolimiea  to  do  the  same.  He 
represented  Famhx  oonnty  in  the  Conventioa  which  met  at  Willlams> 
burg,  in  August  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  of  the  six  Virginian 
ddegates  to  the  first  general  Congress.  On  his  return  from  Congrees 
he  was  virtually  plaoed  in  oommand  of  the  Tirgiaian  Indepeodeat 
Compusltst  la  the  ^tii^  of  1775  he  devfisd  a  plan  foi^^  mors 
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oomplato  mfllUiy  orguintlon  of  TirgjoiB.  And  on  the  Ifithof  June 
of  tut  ;ear  he  waa  «teoted  ootnawnder-in-diiaf  of  th«  CoDtinmtal 
axtay  b;  Coogren. 

The  portion  of  Wsshington's  life  which  we  h&ve  hitherto  been 
pwBiDg  in  review  ma;  ba  contidered  m  his  probatioouy  period — the 
time  dnr^g  whioh  he  wu  tndnlng  hiouNlf  fbr  th»  great  boainesa  of 
hia  lifb.  Hia  anbaoqnant  career  naturally  rabdividea  itaelf  into  two 
perioda— that  of  hia  military  oommand,  and  that  of  bis  presidency. 
In  the  former  wtt  have  Wasbhigton  the  soldier ;  in  the  latter,  Washing- 
ton the  statesman.  His  avooatjons  from  1748  to  177fi  were  as  good  a 
school  as  can  well  be  oonceired  for  acquiring  the  aooomplishmeuts  of 
either  oharaoter.  Bis  early  istimat^  and  oonneationa  wiUi  the  Fairfax 
ftmibr  had  taught  him  to  look  on  aooifltj  with  the  eyes  of  the  class 
which  takes  a  j^rt  in  goramment.  Hii  familiarity  with  applied  matiie- 
matloi  and  bis  experience  as  a  inmyor  on  the  wild  frontwr  lands  had 
made.him  maater  of  that  most  important  branch  of  knowlodge  for  a 
commander — tha  stmcture  of  ^e  country.  Hia  experience  as  a 
parade  officer,  as  a  partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  oommander  of 
conaiderablB  bodies  of  disdplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the  prio- 
oiplea  both  of  the  war  <rf  detail  and  the  war  ci  large  maawa.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  his  pnnotnal  batata  of  buaineii^  his  famOisriby  with  the 
detail*  both  of  agrioultura  and  eommecoe,  and  the  experience  he  had 
acquired  aatmstee,  arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burges»ee, 
were  so  many  preparatoiy  stodies  for  the  duties  of  the  stateaoian.  He 
commanced  his  great  task  of  first  liberating  and  then  gOTsmlog  a 
nation,  with  all  uie  advantagea  of  this  Taried  experience,  in  hisforty- 
tfaird  year,  an  age  at  which  the  physical  vigonr  U  undiminished  and 
the  intellect  fully  ripe.  He  persevered  in  it,  with  a  l»ief  interval  of 
repose,  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean,  with  almoafe  nnifonn  Buceesi,  and 
witii  an  exemptitm  from  tiie  &nlta  of  great  leadera  unparalleled  in 
history. 

Washiogton  was  elected  oommander-in-«hief  on  the  15th  of  June 
1776;  he  resigned  his  eonunlaaion  into  the  haoda  <^  the  president  of 
CongnsB  on  l£e  S3td  of  Deoember,  1788. 

A  fsw  daya  after  bis  ^poiiitment  he  left  Philadelphia  to  join  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  Massacbosetta  The  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
Banker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New  York,  and  increased  hia  anxiety  to 
haaten  forward.  He  afrired  at  Cambridge  on  the  2Dd  of  July,  and 
BsBumed  the  oommand  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  17,000  men,  collectad  on  the  apnr  of  the 
moment,  oeoaCTing  a  range  of  poata  disproportioned  to  their  numbers, 
and  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  There  were  few  stores,  no 
military  chest,  and  no  general  organisation.  And  the  new  oommander 
discoTcred  with  astoniahment  that  there  was  not  powder  enough  in 
the  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each  man.  There  was  much 
disooDt«Dt  among  the  general  otBcers  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
wiiieb  the  appoiotmenta  had  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  sub- 
ordinateoffiosra  and  priTatea  formed  tbenuritea  into  partiea.  Beferring 
their  oomplunto  to  Ctmgresa,  Washington  prooaeiud  to  mature  his 
plans.  Tbt  army  waa  fonnefti  into  six  brteadea  of  six  regimenta  eacb ; 
the  troops  of  the  same  colony  ware^  wheoerer  it  was  prtuttioable, 
bronght  together  and  placed  under  a  commander  from  that  colony. 
All  the  officers  were  oommiwioned  anew  by  Congress,  and  by  degreea 
a  continental  army  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  cor- 
reapoudenoa  with  Congress,  which,  though  tardily,  adopted  all  hia 
important  auggeationB.  He  corresponded  alao  wi^  the  heads  <tf  the 

firoTinoial  govemmenta,  and  mibaequentb  with  ^e  governors  and 
egialatnres  of  the  several  states.  He  thus  beoame  not  only  the  creator 
of  the  American  army,  but  tha  aola  ohanndof  communication  between 
it  and  the  numennu  and  «om^ieated  depoiitaries  of  power  in  the 
United  States. 

The  army  wm  at  first  digiribnted  into  three  gEud  diTiaioua  of  two 
brigades  each :  the  divisien  fonning  ttie  left  whig  waa  stationed  at 
Winter  Hill,  under  Hajor-General  Lee ;  the  oentre  divi^on  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  Major-General  Putnam ;  the  right  wing  at  Roxbuigh, 
under  MajorOeneral  Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  oommander-in- 
chief  were  with  tha  cenb«  at  Cambridge.  These  positions  were 
maintained  with  little  alteration  till  Car  in  Janoaiy  1776.  During  that 
interval  the  regular  annj,  Iqr  the  dapBrtue  of  many  whose  term  of 
enlistment  had  ajrired,  and  m  ooniequenoe  of  the  alow  progress  of  the 
recruiting,  sunk  to  9050  men,  to  whom  were  added  16,000  militia,  who 
were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January.  "  Search  the  volumes 
of  history  through,"  Washin^n  wrote  at  this  time, "and  I  much 
question  whether  a  caae  similar  to  oars  ia  to  be  found,  namely,  to 
maintain  a  poet  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troopa  for  six  montha 
together  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  diabanded  and 
another  to  be  raised  witlUn  the  same  distance  of  a  reinfoteed  enemy." 
During  this  time  he  detached  1100  men,  under  Arnold  (14th  Septem- 
ber), in  the  direction  of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  aent  out  armed 
Tessela  from  the  New  England  porta.  Occasional  osnnonades  and 
skirmishea  took  place  at  the  advanced  posts.  But  no  decioive  blow 
oould  be  haaarded ;  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  were  severely  triad  by  tha  oabob  of  the  offieenb  the  undia- 
dpimed  faaWta  of  the  men,  and  the  pnematioal  oonduot  of  the  mvil 
authorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1775,  General  Howe,  who  bad  suo- 
V  J  P.*^"*  oommand  of  the  British  army,  was  flttu«  out  part  of 
the  float  in  Boston  harbour  for  some  secret  entorprixe.   General  Lee 
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waa  despatched  to  plaoe  New  York  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  the 
expedition  proved  to  be  destined  against  North  Carolina.  Washington 
became  impatient  to  attack  Boston,  but  was  twice  overruled  by  a 
council  of  war — on  the  16th  of  January  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
1776.  At  last,  on  tiia  4th  of  March,  the  Americana  took  posaession  of 
Dorchester  heighta;  and  on  the  17tii  the  British  evacuaifd  Boston. 
As  loon  as  the  British  fleet  bad  put  to  sea,  Washington  aet  out  fbr 
New  York,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  a  lauding 
there.  It  was  the  28th  of  June  before  the  British  forces  appeared  oS 
Sandy  Hook ;  but  the  deficient  means  at  Washington's  command,  and 
the  strength  of  the  royalist  party  in  New  York,  bad  materially  im- 
peded his  preparationa  for  defence.  The  inoompeteDcy  of  some  of 
Waahington  s  offloeta  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  eaay  posasaaieu  of 
liong  Island  on  the  S7th  of  August;  and  the  weakness  of  bis  army 
and  feara  of  tiie  soldiers  obliged  him  in  auccesuon  to  eracuata  New 
York,  cross  the  Hudson,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Delawarei  Congress 

^  at  last  saw  the  neoessity  of  raising  a  regular  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  year,  and  of  investing  Wiuhingtm  with  dieta* 
tor^  powers.  Thos  strengthened  he  remodelled  his  troops,  reorooaed 
the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Deoember,  and  broke  up  and 
drove  back  the  whole  of  tiie  enemy's  line  of  cantonmento  on  that 
river.  Having  thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished his  wiater-qnarters  at  Morristown  ia  New  Jera^. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of  June;  and 
the  operations  on  both  aides  led  for  some  time  to  nothing  but  a  series 

'  of  skirmishes.  Washington  bad  reoaved  a  supply  of  arms  from 
France,  but  he  was  atUt  nuontain  of  hit  new  levies.  He  waa  also 
kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  real  deaigns  of  the  British  oommander.  It 
was  dearly  an  object  with  the  EogUah  to  maiatain  the  command  of 
the  Hudson,  keep  up  the  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  isolate  the  eaetern  from  the  weetom  states.  But  there 
waa  also  danger  in  leaving  Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  tiie  British 
landed  at  tlte  Head  of  Klk.  The  Americans  were  defeated  on  the 
BraudywinsL  CoDgresa  undismayed  inveated  Washington  with  fresh 
powersi  The  Americana  were  a^dn  beaten  at  Gennantown  in  Pnm- 
aylvania,  on  the  4tii  of  Oatober,  but  a  marked  improvement  was 
nsible  in  the  fighting  of  part  of  their  troopa.  The  British  took  poa- 
seeaion  of  Philadelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  18th  of  Deoember 
Waahington  began  to  construct  a  fortiHed  encampment  at  Valley  Forga 
He  was  at  this  time  harassed  by  cabals  among  tho  general  officnrs. 
Conwi^,  Gates,  and  Uifflio,  aided  by  a  amall  pwtyin  Congreai^  oon- 
spired  to  have  him  removed  from  the  oommatM.  The  good  sense  tiS 
the  mi^ori^  in  Congreas  fnutrated  the  plot,  and  the  attachment  td 
the  soldiers,  heigbtaned  by  the  enthnsieam  with  which  Lafayette  and 
Von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into  Washington's  acale^  kept  the  army 
in  good  tamper. 

The  winter  vraa  hovrever  a  tr^riog  oD«  fc  ^*  troopa.  Owing  to  the 
dwangemant  (tf  (he  eommisasriat,  the  men  were  inadequate^  sup- 
plied irtth  dotiies  and  blankets,  and  at  timea  even  with  food.  With 
the  experience  of  three  campaigns,  Waahington  now  sat  himself  to 
plan  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general 
officers  to  state  their  eentimenta  on  the  subject  in  writing.  Congivss 
at  the  same  time  appointed  a  oommiasion  to  visit  the  camp,  which 
remained  there  three  months.  With  great  difficulty  the  oommandn- 
in- chief  wrung  from  Congress  the  promise  of  halfpay  for  seven  years 
for  the  offioars,  and  a  gratuity  of  80  dollars  for  eadi  non-eommiosioned 
officer  and  soldier  who  abonld  continue  in  Uie  aervioe  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  vrith  France  was  celrbiated 
in  the  camp  with  great  solemnity  on  the  6th  of  May.  The  British  in 
PhiUdelphia,  though  only  twenty  milea  distant  from  the  American 
camp,  allowed  the  winter  and  spring  to  pass  without  making  any 
attempt  to  assault  it.  These  ooneniiing  droaoMtanosB  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  ^Id  in  1778  in  tolerable 
spirits.  A  defensive  campaign  waa  however  determined  on  by  the 
council  of  war.  Howe  evacuated  Piuladelphia  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Monmouth  on  the  28th;  night  put  an  end  to 
the  attack,  and  under  ita  cover  the  British  oontinued  their  retreat. 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  and  omssing  it  at  King's  Feny, 
emcamped  near  White  Plains.  Count  d'Estaing,  with  a  V^ch  fleet 
of  twelve  ^ips  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  arrived  about  the  same 
time  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  American  army  waa  engaged  for  four 
months  in  arrangementa  for  the  defence  of  New  England,  during 
which  interval  the  English  laid  New  Jersey  waste.  Washington  in 
December  retired  into  wintepquartera — distributing  his  troops  in  a 
line  of  oantMimenta  around  Now  York  extending  feom  Long  bland 
Soand  to  the  Delaware^ 

During  the  whole  of  1779  Waahington  retained  his  poaition  in  tha 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the  defensive.  An  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  to  chastise  the  Indians  vras  sucoassfuL  The  British 
burned  a  number  of  towns  on  the  coast,  but  Washington  covered  New 
Jeiaey.  Baron  Steuben  efiected  an  improvement  in  the  discipline  and 
evolutiona  of  the  Anerioaa  army. 

Lafoyette  retotned  from  n  visit  to  Fkanoe  before  the  end  of  A{aU 
1780,  with  the  intelligenoe  that  tho  French  government  had  fitted  out 
an  armament  of  land  and  naval  forces  which  might  soon  be  expected 
in  the  United  States  Rochambeau  arrived  Newport  Rboda 
laUod,  on  the  10th  of  Jnly,   A  p^|^^gD|i|^4gd^f^^|^ai^|^ 
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tbs  Efituh  in  New  York  wu  conoerted  by  Wagbington  and  the 
fVeooh  ooDunanden.  The  naval  sopmority  of  the  Engliab  however 
pvarentedaiiythiDg  being  dtme,  and  the  year  wore  away  unmarked  by 
any  inaidanti,  ezwpt  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of 
Andrtf.  Congrees,  yielding  at  last  to  Waehington's  repreteatatioaB, 
deaeed  that  ^1  troops  to  be  raised  in  future  ahoold  be  enlisted  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  offloers  who  oontioued  in  senrioe  to 
tiie  end  of  uie  war  should  be  entitied  to  half-pay  for  life.  The  army 
went  into  winter^uarters  towards  the  end  of  November  at  the  Penn- 
aylvanian  line  near  Ibwiistown,  ibe  New  Jtntiy  regimaats  at  Fampton, 
and  the  aastani  tioope  in  the  Highlandi^  while  the  hoMkiaartoia  were 
at  New  WakUar.  on  tiie  Hudson. 

The  year  1781  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennaylvaoia  and 
Jersey  troopa,  whioh  wis  subdued  by  tiie  promptitude  and  edf-poe- 
sesuon  of  Washington.  He  was  now  atrensthenad  not  only  by  a- 
French  anziliury  army,  but  by  liberal  suppUei  from  France.  The 
mainsottroeof  his  vnunees  was  the  utter  want  of  aoivU  govommeat 
to  support  hioL  The  Congress,  which  n^e  war,  declared  Inde- 
pendence, formed  treaties  of  slliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  oourta, 
emitted  paper  currracy,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the  states  for 
its  redemption,  ''ventured,"  ssys  Mr.  Sparkes,  "only  to  recommend 
to  the  states  to  raise  troops,  levy  taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked 
and  starving  soldiers."  Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  the 
Chesapealw  in  February,  but  returned  without  injuring  Arnold's 
squadron,  Lafi^ette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time  with  1200  men  to  Yitginti^  held  Comwallis,  who  had  advanced 
from  North  Carolina,  in  eheok.  Washington  had  repeated  interviews 
with  the  French  oommanders  to  oonoert  a  plan  of  campaign.  On  the 
4th  of  July  he  encamped  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  vros  joined  on  the 
6th  by  the  French  army  under  Count  Boohambeau.  A  fruitiess 
attempt  on  New  York,  and  a  letter  intimating  that  Da  Orasse,  who 
oommaoded  the  EVenoh  fleet,  oould  not  remain  on  the  coast  aftw 
October,  decided  him  to  relinqui^  the  siege  of  New  York  and 
advanoB  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops  and  as  many  of  the 
American  as  ooiUd  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the 
HndsoQ  and  In  the  Bigblanda  Washington  and  Boohambeau  leaohed 
Lafayette's  Iwad-qnartera  at  Willianuburg  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of 
September.  De  Qnuse  had  imvioasly  entered  the  Chesapeake  and 
landed  SOOO  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  united  with  La&yette. 
Comwatlis  took  poBaession  of  York  Town  and  Qloucester  on  the  oppo- 
site Bids  of  York  River  in  Virginia.  The  American  and  French 
generals  advanoed  ftom  WillEanuburg  and  completely  invested  York 
Town  on  the  30th  of  September.  Comwallis  proposed  a  oeaaati(m  of 
hostilities  on  tbs  17th  of  October,  and  signed  the  artiolea  of  caiutular 
tion  en  the  I9th.  Two  thousand  oontineotal  troops  were  marched  to 
reinforce  Gtemval  Qreene  in  the  south:  the  French  army  remained 
in  VirginiSt  its  head-qnarten  wwa  at  Williamsbnig;  the  American 
forces  were  mamhed  into  wlntsK  wntonmenta  in  New  Jersey  and  oa 
the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Washington  had  to  straggle  against  the  apathy  engendered 
by  fear;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remisaness  which  sprung  from  an 
ovax^estimate  of  soooeas.  "  Whatever,"  he  s^d,  "  ma^  bo  the  policy 
of  Btoopeaa  ooorts  doting  this  vrinter,  their  negociatioos  will  prove 
too  precarious  a  dependenoe  for  us  to  tn»t  to.  Our  wisdom  should 
dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  in  that  state,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  situatitHi  seoore  sgEinst  every  event"  Congress  oon- 
eorred  in  these  sentiments.  The  oommander-in-chiaf  addreasad 
oircnlu  letters  to  the  governors  of  all  tha  states,  urging  them  to  make 
etrennoos  exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  ue  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh. 
Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  fllling  up  their  Quotas,  and 
on  the  8th  of  May  he  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  them  in 
energetic  terma  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  army,  on  aooount 
of  the  treatment  it  had  experieocedf  and  a  wish  spread  that  Washing- 
ton should  estabUsh  a  monarohy  in  the  United  States.  In  tha  mean- 
time negooiations  ftar  peaoe  iren  oommsDOsd,  the  Fkmoli  army 
withdrawn,  and  the  AiTftrW"  army,  after  an  inaotive  aammu;  was 
sent  back  into  wintw-quartera.  The  winter  passed  in  an  angry  corre- 
spondence between  the  officers  of  the  armyand  Congress.  An  address 
from  Washington  (l£th  of  Unroh  1783)  was  required  to  restore  tha 
good  temper  of  the  ofSoers.  Having  paoified  them,  he  became  thdr 
advocate  with  Congress,  and  obtained  tos  ooooeaaion  of  their  demands. 
On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  last  offioisl  communication,  a 
oiroular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states^  urging  upon  them  ; — 
an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ;  regard  to  public  justice ;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  militaiy  peoeo  oatablishment;  and  mutual  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  different  states.  On  the  2fith  of  November 
the  British  evaoootsd  New  York.  On  the  4th  of  December  Washington 
took  a  solemn  btawell  of  tba  officers  of  the  army.  And  on  the  SStd 
of  December  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress. 

Ws  moat  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  separates  tbs  epoch  of 
Wssliington  the  soldier  from  that  of  Washington  the  statesman — the 
fsw  years  which  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  his  command  in 
Deoember  1783,  and  his  election  as  flrst  president  of  the  United  States 
in  February  17S8.  It  was  for  him  no  pviod  <tf  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  libenl  inoreaae  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vemon,  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  large  estates,  he  aativdy  promoted 
in  his  own  state  sohemes  id  interaid  navigstioi^  Mta  tat  eaoounglB| 
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aduoation,  and  t^ans  for  the  mvilisation  of  the  Indiana.  Ue  acted  as 
delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the  first  omi- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States.  We  now  turn  to  contemplate  h\tn  as 
president. 

Washington  left  Mount  Vemou  for  New  York,  which  was  then  Uia 
seat  of  Congress,  on  the  16th  of  April  1789.  His  journey  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  SOtb  of  April, 
with  religions  services,  prooassions,  and  other  solemn^ie^  which  the 
ultra-republican  party  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  president's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate  reporta  from 
the  secretary  of  foreign  aflbirs,  the  seoretaij  (rf  war*  and  the  com- 
misaioners  of  the  treasury.  The  reports  he  read,  and  oondensed  with 
his  own  hand,  particular^  those  of  the  treasury  board.  The  volumi- 
nous official  oorrespondence  in  the  public  archives^  from  the  time  of 
tha  treaty  of  peaoe  till  Hm  time  ho  entered  on  the  wsaidenoy,  he  read, 
abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  in  his  mind  every 
Important  point  that  had  been  disooised,  and  the  bistoty  of  what  had 
been  done. 

His  arrangemsnts  for  the  transaction  of  buslnssg  and  reception  of 
visitors  were  oboracterised  by  the  same  wirit  of  order  whiiA  had 
marked  him  when  a  boy  and  at  the  head  of  tlia  army.  Kveiy  Tuesday, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  four,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  such 
persons  as  chose  to  calL  Every  FViday  afternoon  tha  rooms  ware  open 
m  like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington.  Ha  aooepted  no  invW 
tions  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  for^gn  ministei%  offiosca 
of  the  government,  and  others  in  snob  numbers  as  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment could  accommodate.  The  rest  of  the  week-days  wen  devoted 
to  busuMSB  appoiutmentc.  No  visits  wen  received  on  Sundi^,  or 
promiscuous  company  admitted;  he  attended  <duirah  xegnlar^,  and 
the  rest  of  that  day  was  his  own. 

The  organisation  of  the  executive  departmsnts  was  decreed  by  act 
of  Congress  during  the  first  session.  Tlu^  wnw  the  departments  ol 
foreign  affairs  (afterwards  called  the  department  of  state,  and  including 
both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs),  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It 
devolved  nppn  the  president  to  select  proper  persona  to  fill  the  several 
offiooB.  Jwerscm  was  appointed  aecretaiy.of  state;  Hamilton,  secia* 
taty  td  the  treasury;  and  Knox,  secretary  of  war.  Kandolph  had 
the  post  of  attomey-genersL  The  appointments  to  Uie  aainema  oootl 
cost  him  much  anxious  scrutiny.  Jay  was  made  chief-justioe.  After 
making  these  appnntmants  lie  undertook  a  toor  through  the  flMtctn 
sbatea,  and  returned  to  be  preaant  at  the  openinK  of  CoDoesfc  in 
Jaaua^  1790. 

In  his  opening  qieeoh  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  legto- 
Isttu*  -  a  provision  for  the  common  defence ,-  laws  for  n't'inJiting 
foreigners ;  a  uniform  system  of  curxflDoy,  weights^  and  measaxas ;  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture^  oommeroe,  and  man ufsot ores ;  the  pro* 
motion  of  science  and  literature ;  and  an  efibctive  system  for  the 
support  of  publio  credit  The  last  tofdo  gave  rise  to  jwotiaoted  and 
vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton's  plan  for  funding  all  the 
domeatio  debta  was  earned  by  a  small  mqority  in  both  Houses  of 
CoQgreas.  The  pendent  suppressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
while  it  was  under  debate  in  Congrcei^  but  he  approved  the  aot  for 
funding  the  pablio  debt,  and  was  from  omiviotion  a  decided  (Hsnd  to 
the  measure.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  oountiy,  though  not  com- 
plicated, were  in  an  unsettled  conditi<m.  Washington  despatched 
Qouvemeur  Morris  as  a  private  agent  to  ascertam  the  views  and 
intentions  of  tha  British  ministers.  He  reluotontiy  ooomieuced  an 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  during  tiie  greater  part  of  his  administeation. 
For  the  first  year  of  hie  prasidattial  term  however  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  asoertuiUng  the  aetoal  poaitioii  of  the  UnUed  State*  in  the 
i^stem  of  nations. 

The  second  sesuon  of  Congress  was  mainly  occupied  with  debates 
on  the  erection  of  a  national  bank.  The  two  great  sections  of  pnblie 
opinion,  which  have  under  .different  names  divided  the  Union  siooe 
the  ^lUiititaticu  <tf  1788,  had  in  some  measnre  taken  np  their  respective 
Sounds  on  the  question  of  funding  the  debts.  Their  orgai^sed  hae> 
tility  became  more  apparent  in  the  debates  on  the  project  of  a  national 
bank.  Both  parties  were  represented  in  tha  cabinet :  Enoz  and 
Hamilton  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  bank;  Jetferaon  and 
Bandolnh  denounced  it  as  unoonstitutionaL  The  contest  ended  in  the 
establisnment  of  a  bank,  with  a  o^al  of  ten  ndlUons  of  dollars,  of 
whidi  dght  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  rest  by 
government  Ag^  the  preridsnt  avoided  showing  a  leaning  to  the 
one  or  other  par^,  although  friendly  to  the  creation  of  a  bank.  He 
requested  from  each  membw  of  the  cabinet  a  statement  of  bis  reasons 
in  writing,  examined  than  attentively,  end  efflxed  hU  eii^Mfcore  to 
the  act 

The  session  of  1791  produced  the  laws  for  apportioning  the  t«pre> 
sentattres,  establishing  a  unifiMm  militia  system,  and  iooreasing  the 
army.  It  now  became  i^parent  to  the  most  uniefleoting  that  two 
great  parties  were  in  tha  prooem  of  formation.  The  opponents  and 
Bupportera  of  the  meaaurea  enumerated  were,  with  few  exoeptions,  the 
opponents  and  supporters  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national 
bank.  The  opponents  were  jealous  of  anytbhig  that  might  encroach 
upon  dunootatie  principles;  the  aupportars  vrare  distrustful  of  the 
power  <tf  institutKNis  so  simple  as  thMS  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve tranqniUi^  and  the  cohesion  of  the  itat^  J^ 
head  of  the  democratic,  HamUtoiiQjgj|bAui|ji|a|t  ifta 
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Fedendut  party.  WMhiogtoa  eudaavinind  to  TaonuUa  ttiaw  ardent 
and  inoompatioU  apiriti,  Hii  own  Tiawa  ware  more  In  accordanas 
wiUi  theme  of  ^ndlton ;  bnt  he  knew  JeKiaoa'a  raloe  aa  a  statesman, 
and  he  felt  ttie  importance  of  the  preddent  renuuDing  independeat  of 
eiUier  party.  The  two  oeeretariea  however  contiQaed  to  diverge  in 
their  political  course,  and  ultimately  their  difierenoM  aetUed  into 
persooal  enmity. 

The  preaident'a  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  eloae,  and  on  aoxioua 
wish  began  to  wenU  that  he  should  allow  bioudf  to  be  elected  for  a 
second  term.  Jeffbraon,  Uomiitou,  and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly 
coinoide  with  either,  all  shared  in  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Washington,  aasigning  reasons  for  bis  allowing  himself  to  be 
re-elected.  He  yielded ;  and  on  the  1th  of  Maroh  1793  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  eenate-ohamber. 

The  first  question  that  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the  re-election 
tendered  more  decided  the  diffimnoea  which  already  uiated.  The 
European  parties,  of  which  the  court  of  St.  Jamaica  and  the  F^ch 
lepnblio  were  the  representativea,  were  eager  to  draw  the  United 
Btatei  into  the  vortex  of  their  struggle.  The  preotdent  and  his  cabinet 
were  onanimona  in  thdr  determination  to  preserve  neutrality ;  but 
the  ariatooratio  and  democratic  aeotiona  of  the  oabmet  oould  not 
refrain  from  displaying  their  reapectlve  biases  and  their  jealousy  of 
•aeh  otiier.  It  having  been  agreed  to  reoeive  a  minister  from  the 
IVenoh  republic,  Hamutoa  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  in  the 
terms,  implying  that  the  relations  of  the  two  oonntriee  wrae  altered; 
Jeiftoeon  and  Randolph  opposed  it.  The  prooUmation  of  neutrali^ 
was  publtsbed  on  the  22nd  of  April  1793. 

This  wise  act  wai  bitterly  nBstdled  by  the  parlisana  of  France. 
Foreign  a£birs  were  mingled  with  domeatio  politica,  and  the  Demoora- 
tio  and  Fedendiat  partiea  baeama  avowedly  organlaad.  WaahiuRton 
wii  for  a  time  allowed  to  ke^  aloof  from  the  contest — not  for  a  long 
time.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers  at 
CSiarleaton  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  commerce  of  nations  at 
peace  with  America.  The  gov^mmeat  of  the  United  States  issued  in 
August  a  declaration  that  no  privateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  ahoald 
find  refuge  in  their  harbours.  In  June,  and  again  in  November,  the 
British  cabinet  iaauod  orden  to  tb^  omiaera  to  atop  and  make  priie 
of  all  veaaela  laden  vrith  proriaiona  for  any  parts  of  France  or  the 
French  colooiea.  A  report  was  made  by  the  secretory  of  state  near 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions :  first,  by 
amioabis  arrangements  with  foreign  powers;  seooad,  by  countervailing 
acts  of  the  legislature.  Soon  after  the  sewetary  of  state  red^ied. 
and  was  auoceeded  by  Randolph.  Ur.  Jeflbrson's  report  gave  rise 
to  Hr.  Hadieon's  celebrated  commercial  resolutions.  In  them  the 
friends  of  the  administration  from  which  Jefferson  had  seceded 
imagined  thcrr  saw  hostility  to  England  and  onder-favonr  to  France. 
The  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  mora  than  necesssiy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  countiy.  Mr.  Madisw'a  plan,  with  some  modifioattons, 
paaoed  the  Houae  of  BepreMntativee,  hoA  ma  ngaeted  in  the  Senate 
by  tiie  casting  vote  of  the  viee-president. 

A  drcumstanoe  insigniSoant  in  itself  increased  the  bitternesa  of  the 
oratest  out  of  doors.  Democratic  sodeties  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  clube  of  France.  Washington  regarded  them 
with  alarm,  and  the  unmeoaured  expression  of  his  sentimenta  on  this 
head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  attacka  made  upon  the  party 
aoensed  m  nndne  fondness  for  England  and  Kngi^h  institutions. 

Advieea  firom  the  American  minister  in  London  representing  that 
the  British  cabinet  vras  duvoaed  to  settle  the  differences  betireen  the 
two  oonntries  amicably.  Washington  nominated  If  r.  Jay  to  the  Senate 
as  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  nomination, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  oonfirmed  in 
tiie  Senate  by  a  minority  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  ncgociated  by 
Jay  was  reoetved  at  the  seat  of  govemmmt  In  Uaroh,  1795,  lOon  after 
the  aeasion  of  Congress  olooed.  The  preddent  summoned  the  Senate 
to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it  The  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the 
treaty  vras  signed  by  the  preddent  it  was  surreptitiously  publidied. 
It  woa  vehemently  condemned,  and  public  meetings  against  it  were 
held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president  nevertheleaa  Bigned 
the  treaty  on  the  18th  of  Augustk  When  Congrees  met  in  March, 
1796,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  mqonty  in  the  Houae  of 
Representatives,  reqoeating  the  prerident  to  lay  before  the  home  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  oorrespondenoe,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  negodation.  Washington  declined  to  fiimiah  the 
papua;  a  vehement  debate  uisued;  oat  in  the  end  the  m^ority 
noBtile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the  axigoioy  of  the  caaa,  sud  united  in 
passing  laws  for  its  fulfilments 

The  two  houses  of  Congren  met  again  fn  December.  WaaUngton 
had  published  on  the  IfiUt  of  S^tember  his  fkrewell  addreaa  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  delivered  his  last  speech  to  Congress  and 
took  oocasion  to  urge  upon  that  body  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  a  fwovision  for  the  euooursgement  of  agriculture  and  manufao- 
tnrea,  the  establishment  of  a  national  univeidty,  and  of  a  military 
Modemy.  Littie  waa  done  during  the  eeaaion :  pubUo  attention  was 
•ngnued  by  the  pieddanVs  election.  AdRUib  the  fMleralisb  candidate, 
bod  tbe  tu^isat  number  of  voters;  JeffenNn,  the  demoontie  oand^ 
date  (who  watoonseqnaitly  declared  vioa-preddiBt),  the  next  Wash- 


ington's commanding  character  and  isc^tion  firom  patty  Lad  preserved 
thu  degree  of  atrength  to  the  holders  of  bis  own  political  views ;  his 
ancoeBBor  Adsma  being  a  party  man,  by  hia  injudidons  ideDtifloatton 
of  faimaalf  with  the  federalists  turned  the  scale  in  fovour  of  the  demo* 
crata.  Waahington  was  present  as  a  apeetator  at  the  iostallatioD  of 
his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwords  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 

He  survived  till  the  14th  of  December  1799,  but,  exoept  when  sum* 
moned  in  May  1798,  to  take  the  command  ot  tbe  provincial  army  on  tho 
prospect  of  a  war  with  FMnoa,  did  not  again  engage  in  pabUo  budneHb 

The  oharactar  of  Waahington  la  one  &t  dmple  and  sabatantial  great 
ness.  His  passions  were  vehement,  bnt  concentrated,  and  thoroughly 
under  coutrol.  An  irreaistible  strengtik  of  will  woa  the  secret  of  hia 
power.  Luckily  for  his  country  this  strong  will  waa  oomtuned  vrith  a 
singularly  well-balanced  mind,  with  much  Ei^^tty,  much  benevolenoe, 
much  love  of  justice.  Without  poaeessing  a  spark  of  what  may  be  called 
genius,  Waohrngton  was  endowed  with  a  rare  quiekneaa  of  peroeption 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  an  eager  dedre  of  knowledgai  Hia 
extremely  methodical  habits,  which  in  a  person  engaged  in  lass 
important  matters  would  have  almost  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled 
him  to  find  time  for  everythiufr,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent  for 
organisation.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  the  defenaivo 
force  of  America :  wanting  him,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
domocraUe  mass  moat  have  reaolved  itself  into  its  elemoita.  To 

!>lace  WaaUngton  as  a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Cseaars>  Napo- 
eona,  and  Wellingtons,  would  l>e  absurd.  He  loat  more  battles  than 
ever  he  gained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  atrategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  np  rsaiatanoe  to  the  euemy  under 
more  adverse  drcumstuces  than  any  other  general  ever  did.  Hia 
services  as  a  statesman  were  pretty  similar  in  kind.  He  uphdd  the 
organisation  Ot  the  American  itata  during  the  fint  eight  years  <ii  its 
existence,  amid  the  storms  of  Jacobinical  oontroversy,  and  gave  ic 
time  to  consolidate.  No  other  American  but  himself  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  American  leaden,  he  was  the  only  one  of  whom 
men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselvesL  The  rest  were  soldten  or 
civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but  he  was  Washiogton.  The  awe 
and  reverenoe  felt  for  him  waa  blended  vrith  affection  for  bis  kindly 
qnalitiee,  and  except  for  a  brief  period  towarda  tbe  dose  of  hia  seoond 
presidential  term,  there  has  bem  bat  one  sentiment  entertuned 
towards  him  throughout  the  Union— that  of  reverential  love.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness  followed  'without  his 
appearing  to  seek  for  it 

Jefferson's  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  qaoted  by  Tucker, 
with  the  remark  that  it  "has  every  appearance  of  candour,  as  it 
praises  withont  extoavagonea^  qualifies  its  commendations  with  caution 
and  moderation,  and  does  not  blame  at  allf"  is  valuable  aa  comiog 
from  one  who  long  enjoyed  opportunities  of  dose  personal  observation, 
was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Washington  a  general  policy.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  tbe  very  first 
order;  his  penetrmon  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a 
Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  Car  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  dow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invMition  or 
imagination,  bnt  aure  in  oonoluaion.  Henoe  the  common  remark  of 
his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where 
hearing  all  suggeations,  he  selected  whatever  was  best ;  and  certainly 
no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  waa  dislocated 
by  Buddm  dronmatanoss,  he  waa  stow  In  a  re-adjustment  The  cm- 
sequence  vras,  that  be  often  foiled  in  ttie  field,  and  rarely  against  an 
enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmeat  nneoncera.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  in  hia  character  was  prudenos,  never  acting  until 
every  circumstance,  every  consideration  waa  maturely  weighed;  re- 
fraining, if  be  saw  a  doubt,  but  when  onoe  dedded,  gdng  through 
with  hia  purpose,  whatever  obetacies  opposed.  Bis  int^rity  was  the 
most  pure,  bis  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  coosangnini^,  of  fHradsbip  or  hatred,  bdng 
able  to  bias  his  deddon.  He  was  indeed  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a. 
wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable 
and  high-toned ;  but  refieetion  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  If  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonds,  he 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honour- 
able, but  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised 
utility;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  to  all  viaiooary  projeob^  tmd  all 
unworthy  oalla  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its 
affections  :  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  vdue,  and  gave  him 
a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person  was  fine,  hU  atatare 
ezaoUy  what  one  would  vrisb ;  his  deportment  easy,  ereot>  and  noble : 
the  best  horseman  of  his  ago^  and  the  most  graoefol  figure  that  eoold 
be  seen  on  hotsefaoek.  Al&ou^  in  the  oirole  of  his  fnsnds,  where  he 
might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  tdents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  poaaeeaing  ncdther 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on 
for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  wss  unready,  short,  and  embairossed.  Tet 
he  wrote  i-eadily,  rather  diffusdy^  in  an  easy  and  correct  styK 
This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  and  the  world,  for  hU  edaoatioa 
waa  numly  reading  writing,  and  common  aritfameti<^  to  whidi  he 
added  snrveying.   His  time  was  ^ployed  in^^o^^^^^^l^iDg 
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little,  uid  that  only  in  agrioultnre  and  Eogluh  hiatorj.  Bii  oorre- 
efKtadence  beoame  neceaBarily  extensiTe,  and  with  journalising  bis 
agricultural  prooeedings  ocaupied  mott  of  hia  leisure  hours  within 
doon.  On  the  whole  his  ohanutter  was  in  ita  mass  perfbct,  in  nothing 
bad,  in  a  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may  truly  be  uid,  that  nsTer 
did  nature  and  fortune  eombine  more  perfeotly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  place  him  in  tho  aama  oonatellation  with  whatever  worthies 
bare  merited  from  man  an  ererlasting  lemembranoa.  For  his  was  the 
singular  deetiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  oountry  snc- 
cemully  throngh  an  arduous  war  iov  the  oatablishmeni  of  its  inde- 
pondenoe :  of  oonduoUng  ita  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  gorem- 
ment  new  in  its  forma  and  piineiplea,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a 
quiet  and  orderly  tr«n ;  and  of  scrapnlonaly  obeying  the  laws  through 
the  whole  of  his  oareer,  citU  and  military,  of  which  the  bistoiy  of  the 
world  fumishei  no  other  example." 

(Liva  of  WoMhingUm  by  Jsred  Sparkes,  Judge  Marshall,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving;  George  Tucker,  Zi/e  tff  T/totntu  J^rton;  The  Wrilingi 
of  Qtorgt  Waihi»tgt<m,  edited  by  Jared  Sparkes.) 

WASHINGTON,  CAPTAIN  JOHN,  RK.,  F.RS.,  Hydrograpber 
to  the  British  Admiralty,  entered  the  navy  on  the  ISth  of  May  1812, 
as  a  first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Junon,  of  46  guns.  Captain 
Jamea  Sanders,  fitting  for  the  North  American  station,  where  he  took 
part  in  many  operations  is  the  river  Chesapeake,  aauated  in  making 
prise  of  several  of  the  enemy's  veisels,  and  oontribnted  (the  Junon 
being  eoeompanied  by  the  Narcissus  and  Barroaa  frigates)  to  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  fifteen  gun-boats  that  had  be«i  despatched  for 
the  express  purpose  of  capturing  the  Junon,  after  an  action,  fought  on 
the  20th  of  Jane  1813,  of  three  hours,  in  which  the  latter  had  only 
two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.  Removing,  as  midshipman,  in 
the  following  October  to  the  Sybille,  44,  he  sailed  in  that  ship  in  1814, 
under  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  with  the  Princeaa  Carolina,  74,  Captain 
Hugh  Downnun,  for  the  latitt^  of  Qreenlaod,  in  fruitless  pursuit  of 
the  American  commodore  Bogersi  In  Kovember  of  the  same  year, 
having  returned  to  England,  he  entered  the  Boyal  Naval  College  at 
Fortsmoutb.  On  leaving  that  institution  he  was  received,  in  Mi^  1816, 
on  board  the  Forth,  40,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  under  whom  he 
was  again  employed  for  upwards  of  three  years  on  the  coast  of  Nor^ 
Amenca.  He  then  in  auooession,  in  July  1819  and  August  1820,  joined 
the  Vangenr,  74,  Captain  Frederick  Lewis  U^tland,  and  the  Superb, 
78,  Captains  Thomas  White  and  Adam  Maokensie,  both  on  the  South 
American  station,  where  he  remained  until  some  months  aftor  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
January  1821.  His  next  appointments  were,  on  the  Ifith  of  February 
1823,  as  first  lientonant  to  the  Parthian,  of  10  guns.  Captain  the  Hon. 
Oeofge  Barrington,  employed  on  particular  servioe ;  on  the  14th  of 
May  1627,  after  about  two  yean  of  half-pay,  to  the  Weazle,  10,  Captain 
John  Burnet  Dundas,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  12th  of  December  following,  to  the  Dartmouth,  42,  Captain 
Thomas  Fellowea,  on  the  latter  station;  and  on  the  6th  of  August 
18S0,  to  the  Boyal  George,  120,  as  flsg-li«atensnt  to  Sir  JtAai  Poo 
Bereaford,  commander-in-chief  at  the  Nor%  continuing  to  aerre  under 
that  officer  in  the  Ocean,  80,  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of  oommander 
on  the  14th  of  August  1833. 

To  the  active  service  consequent  upon  bis  various  appointments, 
Commander  WaahingtOn  had  united  the  practice  of  maritime  surveying 
and  tha  related  pursuits  of  a  scientific  hydrographer  and  geographar. 
In  1885  ha  anooMded  Captun  Maconocbie  as  aeorstary  at  the  aayaX 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  but  resigned  that  offio«  in  1841,  on 
being  appointed  to  continue  tha  survey  of  the  North  Sea,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  progress.  In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  that  year,  it  is  recorded,  that  "  To  his  enlightened  and 
unceasing  activity  must  be  ascribed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  great 
advance  which  the  society  has  made  in  securing  the  oonfidmioe  and 
good  opinion  of  the  publiCf  and  the  inareaslng  interest  which  is  now  so 
extensively  felt  in  geographical  disooTerieB  and  tovestigations."  F<v 
the  purposes  of  the  survey,  he  had  the  command  of  a  steam-vessel 
and  of  an  aeoompanying  tender,  being  appointed  to  tiie  Shearwater 
steamer  on  the  16th  of  March  1841,  and  to  the  Blaaer  on  the  20th  of 
January  1 843.  In  these  vessels  he  carried  on  the  minute  examination 
of  the  Korth  Sea  between  tiie  latitude  of  CS"  10'  and  the  Hatch  and 
Bdgiati  WMt^  and  fiirther  north  towards  tha  Baltic  in  oompletim  of 
the  work  of  the  late  Captain  Hewit^  B.N.  Duriog  this  survey,  in 
which  he  was  oontinually  engaged  until  the  close  of  1844,  he  was 
occasionally  oocu^ed  in  correcting  the  existing  obarts,  as  the  positions 
of  the  shoals  and  tlie  directions  of  the  navigable  chonneU  had  in 
many  oaaea  become  changed ;  of  which  singular  iustances  occurred  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  through  which  so  many  thousand  Tssseli  annually 
pMi.  On  the  16Ui  of  Much  1842  be  had  been  promoted  to  the  naw 
rank  be  now  htdds,  that  of  post-captain,  m  oompliment  to  tiie  King 
of  Prussia.  The  survey  was  Captain  Wa^ington's  last  service  afloat. 
On  the  25th  of  January  184fi  be  was  appointed  a  commiationer  for 
inquiring  into  the  steto  of  the  riven,  i^ores,  and  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  snl>sequently  employed  in  the  Railway  and 
Harbour  deputmeni  of  the  Admiral^ ;  and,  on  the  retiremeot  of 
jiear-Admiru  Sir  Francis  Beanfort,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Hydrograpber  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  80th  of  January  18f»5,  the 
highest  portion  to  which  «  marine  larreyor  in  Ute  Boy^  ^'T?. 
Rsi'irei  ud  the  honoor  of  whioh  is  equidled  only  by  Its  tesponaisility. 


When  the  nature  of  the  dutiea  of  this  office— involving  the  superin- 
tendenoe  of  the  national  marine  surveys  and  of  the  oonstmction  and 
revision  of  the  charte  on  whiidi  they  are  laid  doim,  and  whitii  are  the 
guides  of  navigaton  in  erary  sea— and  the  nnicai  of  aelentlflo  with 
professional  qualifications  they  require,  are  oonddnad,  it  mns^  as  a 
position,  be  r^arded  as  the  high  and  appropriate  cmrd  for  previona 
services  in  the  department  to  whioh  it  belongs. 

On  the  Srd  of  September  1838,  Captain  Washington  married 
Eleonora,  youngeat  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  Aduw,  rector  of  Qray- 
atock  in  Cumberland,  by  whom  he  has  issue. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Soysl  Society  on  the  18th  of 
February  1845,  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Geographioal  societieB,  and  an  associate  (or  noa-profeasional 
member)  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Kngineets :  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  Geognphioal 
societies  of  Berlin  and  Faria.  In  the  'Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Qeo< 
graphical  Society '  will  be  found  the  fcdiowing  eommanioationM  by 
Captain  Washington:  —  'Geographioal  Kotioa  of  the  Empire  «r 
Marocco,'  toL  i. ;  'Sketeh  of  the  Progress  of  Geography  and  of  the 
Labonn  of  the  Society  in  1887-38 ;'  '  Account  of  Mohammedu-Sisel, 
aMandingo,'  voL  viii. ;  'Analyses  of  Von  HUgel's  Kaschmir  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Sikhs,'  and  of  '  Raper's  navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,'  voL  x. ;  *  Analysis  of  the  Qoreroment  Marhie  Atlas  of 
Prussia,'  voL  xiv.    \8et  Supplshkiti.1 
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WATELET,  CLAUDK-HENRI,  nceveur-g^^ral  des  finanoea,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  beat 
F^nch  critical  writers  upon  art,  and  Iw  was  also  an  excellent 
amateur  pointer  and  copper-plate  etoher.  Ha  was  Uie  son  of  H«ui 
Watelet,  recevenrg^Q^ral  des  finances  de  I'Orl^anois,  and  was  eduoatsd 
at  the  college  of  Harcoorb  He  Tinted  Oennaoy  and  Italy  in  his 
youth,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  and  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
French  school  at  Rome.  Be  returned  to  France,  and  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  MouUu- 
joli,  belonging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his  didactic 
poem, '  L'Art  de  Peindn,'  which  was  pnblished  in  1761.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aoademy.  He  pnblished 
also,  near  the  same  time^  the  flnt  part  of  a  work  entitled  'De  TOrigine 
et  de  \tk  Destination  des  Arts  Libteanx:*  Uie  second  part  was  nevw 
puldisfaed.  Aftor  this  time  ha  paid  a  second  visit  to  Ituy,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Ccmto  and  the  Abb^  Copette,  bavin;  pre- 
viously visited  Holland  and  Belgiam.  He  was  everywhere  well  received 
on  his  journey,  and  was  much  noticed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
the  pope  Reziwnico,  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  tha 
academies  Delia  Cruica  and  of  Cortona,  and  of  the  Inatitnto  of 
Bologna.  After  his  return  to  France  a  second  time,  he  published,  in 
1774,  his  'Essaisnr  lea  Jardine;'  and  in  1784  was  published  a  'Recueil 
de  quelques  Ouvrages  de  M.  Watelet'  This  collection  contelns  sevenl 
dramas.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1786,  falling 
apparently  into  a  quiet  sleep.  His  ^oge^ras  read  a  fsw  days  aftor  hCs 
death,  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Sooi^t^  Boyale  de  Medeoine, 
M.  Vicq-d'Asyr,  the  seoretary  of  the  society,  of  whioh  M.  Watelet  was 
an  associ^  libre.  He  vraa  also  an  htoorary  member  of  the  IVeneh 
royal  academies  of  painting  and  arohiteotnre,  and  a  member  id  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  chief  work  of  Watelefa  life  was  his  'Diotionary  of  the  Arts  <tf 
Painting,  Sonlptore,  and  Engraving,'  which  was  not  published  antU 
after  his  deatii — '  Diotionnaire  des  Arte  de  Peintore,  Ssulptnrs^  et 
Gnvore,'  5  vols.  8to,  Paris,  1792.  Watelet  left  the  work  iuoomplate, 
and  it  waa  finished  by  M.  Levesque,  of  the  French  Aoademy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles- Lettns.  Watelet  etohed  many  plates :  Huber,  in  his 
*  Manuel  dea  Amateun,'  Ac,  enumentes  S7  portraits  in  4to  of  himself 
and  his  friended  aftsr  piotnrw  hy  Cochin:  amnig  them  portndta  of 
lyAlemlMrt  and  Madame  Le  Comte;  also  14  pieoss  in  Imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  £0  othen  in  various  styles  from  varioas  masters, 
end  irom  some  of  his  own  designs. 

WATEBLAND,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  theologian^ 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland,  rector  of  Wasely  or  Wabely, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy  1S88. 
After  finishing  bis  ebmentaiy  ednoation  at  the  free  aohool  of  Linocdn, 
he  waa  admitted  of  Magdalen  College  Cambridge^  in  Maroh  1699, 
obtained  a  scbolonhip  in  Deosmber  170^  and  was  eboted  a  fellow  hi 
February  1704.  Continuing  to  reside  at  the  university,  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  be  acted  for  many  yean  as  a  tutor  even  after  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Suffiilk,  in  February  1718,  to  the 
mastership  of  his  college^  and  also  to  the  rsctoiy  of  Ellingbam  in  Nor* 
USk.  It  was  dviinc  this  period  of  Us  life  that  he  dmr  up  and  pnhUshed 
his  'Advice  to  a  Toung  Stodenty  vith  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  flrsi 
Four  Yeats,'  whioh  went  through  sereral  editioniL  la  1714  he  took 
his  degree  Batdielor  of  Divinity,  on  wbieh  occasion  he  greatly  di»> 
tinguiahed  himself  by  his  defecoe  of  hia  theris,  the  ill^ality  of  Arian 
subsraiptioo,  his  fint  opponent  being  Thomas  Sherlock,  aftorwards 
bishop  of  London.  Soon  afcex  tbia  he  waa  appointed  one  of  tha 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  tiie  king  (Qeorge  L),  and  in  1717  he  received 
by  omumand  of  hia  nuuMty*  on  hia  rittt  to  the  lumnity,  the  anao- 
lieitod  hMMmr  of  a  degree  of  DlD,,  ia  wbieh  hamB  e«py  t'py rftfg 
iDoorporated  ak  Oafotd.  Digitized  by  vaiJIjy  IC 
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Dr.  Wateriftoct  appeon  to  huve  first  come  forfch  m  a  eoDtrorertialut 
In  1 71 8,  in  aa  answer  io  Dr.  Whitby's  Latin  di»qoidttMaa  on  Bishop 
Bull's  '  Defeouw  of  tiw  Kiom  Creed/  and  'An  AnawaT  to  Dr.  Wbitb/s 
Reply '  to  that  attai^  ht  1719  be  handled  the  samo  aoUoot  with 
more  elaboration  and  efieot  in  *  A.  ViDdioatioD  of  Christ's  Divini^, 
being  a  Defence  of  the  Qaeries,  ko,,  in  answer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the 
Country.'  The  'Queries'  had  been  drawn  up  some  time  before  for 
Uls  iise  of  the  Bev.  John  Jaekaon,  rector  of  Roseington  in  Yorkshire 
who  wrote  an  answer  to  them,  whidi  he  snbmttted  to  Wateriand,  and 
tiien  sent  the  '  Qaeries,'  his  own  anawer,  and  W^erland'a  reply  to 
tha^  to  the  presi.  This  pnblloatdon  immediatelj  iuvolrad  Wateriand 
in  a  contTOTflry  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  tiie  Arian  party.  The  longest 
and  most  important  of  Waterland's  traots  in  tiiis  oontroversy  waa  his 
next,  published  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  'A  Second  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity.'  This  waa  fbllowed  tiw  next  year  by  '  A  further 
Defence  of  Chiisf a  DiTinhy,'  in  aniwer  to  Clai^a  *  Obserratlons '  on 
the  Beoond  DvCsneBb 

HeanwIiUa,  in  17S0,  Dr.  Watvland  had,  on  the  q>p(dntmaiit  of 
Bishop  Robinson,  of  London,  preached  the  first  course  of  sermons  at 
tbo  leiAore  founded  by  Lady  Uoyer,  which  he  afterwards  publialied  in 
Sto^  under  the  title  of '  Eight  Sermons,  &o.,  in  defence  of  the  Dirini^ 
of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ.'  Kext  year  be  was  presented  by  the  dean 
and  dbaptor  of  St.  Panl's  to  the  rectwy  of  St  Auatin's  and  St  fUth's, 
in  the  ci^  of  Ltrndon;  and  la  17S8  ha  was  promoted  1^  ArcbbiBhop 
Dawes  to  the  ohanoeUonhip  of  the  ohnioh  of  Toik.  The  same  year 
ho  pubUahed  bis  *  Critical  History  of  the  Athanaaian  Creod.'  In  1727 
ho  was  collated  to  a  canoniy  of  Windsor  ;  and  in  17S0  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  of  Windsor  to  tha  vicarage  of  Twickenham, 
upon  wMch  he  reiigned  bis  London  living,  but  accepted  the  arbh* 
deaconry  of  Middlesex  from  his  diocesan  Kiuop  GibwHL 

The  pablieatton.  In  1730,  of  Dr.  Clarks's  *  Exposition  tba  CSinrdi 
Catecbum,'  drsw  Wat^and  into  a  new  oontrovany  both  with  ClaAo 
and  Dr.  Sykm.  TlUs  waa  followed  b7  another  with  Tfndal,  wboee 
'  Ctiristianity  as  old  as  the  Creation '  also  appeared  in  1780,  and  waa 
replied  to  by  Wateriand,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Scripture  Vindicated,' 
&C.,  in  1732.  Cot  of  this  grew  another  controversy  with  Hiddletos ; 
and  that  was  suceeeded  \^  a  fourth  with  the  Ber.  John  Jackson,  oo 
tbe  worth  of  the  A  priori  azgnment  fbr  tlia  being  of  a  Qod,  whioh 
opp«aed  SB  It  was  to  Watorland'i  natural  torn  of  t£>agh^  wbieb  waa 
critical  rather  than  metaphyaioal,  may  bo  supposed  not  to  have 
recommended  itself  to  him  the  more  aa  having  htea  adopted  by  his 
great  Arian  adversary  Clarke.  In  17S4  be  pnulshed  a  tnot  entitled 
*  The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted;'  and  in  1787,  io  an 
8vo  volume^  'A  Review  of  the  Doetrine  of  tbe  Euduaist,  as  laid  down 
in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,'  vMeb.  waa  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the 

EresB.  He  died  on  the  28id  of  Decsmber  1740,  at  London,  whitbw 
B  bad  come  from  Cambridge  to  ooneolt  Dr.  Cheaeldeo  about  his 
oomplafnt  a  nail  growing  into  one  of  bis  great  toes,  which  ended  in  a 
morlifleation.  He  left  a  widow,  whom  he  had  married  hi  1710.  but 
no  ohildr^n.  Two  volumes  of  bis  Sermons,  with  a  disoonrse  on  tbe 
Doctrine  of  JuatiSoation,  and  anotiier  on  Infimt  Communion,  appeared 
in  1742,  under  the  care  of  Josapb  Olark^  M.A ;  and  a  oomplete 
edition  of  Arobdeaeon  Watwland's  works,  with  a  Ufe  ot  the  auUior, 
by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Milder^  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  in  1828. 

WATERLOO,  ANTONI,  a  celebrated  Dotch  landsoape-pamtw, 
etcher,  and  engraver,  waa  bom  near  Utreeht  abont  1618.  His  land- 
acapes  are  much  prised,  on  aooonnt  of  their  colouring^  th^  skies,  and 
tbedr  fitliage.  Hh  etehings  am  also  ezoalleut :  their  suttjeots  are  taken 
ehiefly  from  the  Tiinni<T  of  Utnchl^  oonristing  of  cottage  aoenee, 
crooked  roads,  woods,  and  eoteauoea  into  foresto,  fto.  He  oonld  not 
draw  tbe  figures :  those  in  hia  pictures  were  painted  Weeninx  atiid 
others ;  in  hia  etohinga  he  inserted  them  very  sparingly.  Tliere  are 
many  bad  impressiona  of  Waterloo's  stohings,  owing  to  bla  peculiar 
mode  of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  deaign  of  an  eqoal  stavngth, 
bot  slightly,  and  then  flnisbed  m  a  bold  manner  witii  tbe  gnmr  Uhmw 
parts  which  he  desired  to  be  most  efleetive.  Ai  the  plates  therefore 
were  worked  oB,  tbe  atebing  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  while  that  part 
whi<^  was  executed  with  the  graver  snffiered  comparatively  no  dimi- 
nution of  efifeot  Gh>od  impressiona  are  mncb  sought  by  oolleotora. 
Bartsoh  has  enumerated  184  of  WaterWa  etehingi,  all  <rf  wUob  be 
has  named  and  deaoribed, 

Althoogh  Waterloo  waa  well  paid  for  his  works,  and  inherited 
■erne  proper^  from  Us  parenfeik  he  died  in  186%  at  the  bQqdtal  of 
St  Jeb^  near  Utrecht  Em  is  aeeoonled  by  some  the  moat  mastariy 
etcher  of  landsM^  and  bis  wo^  ban  always  been  mnoh  itodled  1^ 

**'^VAm[>N,  CHARLES,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  was  bora  io  1714,  and 
ma  tbe  eon  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Prebenda^  of  Westminster.  The 
loss  <tf  his  father  when  he  waa  but  nine  years  of  ags  enaUed  him  to 
follow  tiie  inolinatiou  be  bad  already  manifested  of  entwhig  tlie  naval 
profesdon.  Hia  skill  and  bravery  soon  procured  him  promotion ;  la 
February  1788,  he  waa  appointed  captain  of  the  Garland  frigate,  and. 
in  1744,  he  was  transferred  to  tiie  Dragon  of  60  gnns,  under  Admiral 
Metthnn^  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  In  tiiat  oommand  his  ser- 
vioea  wens  reatdred  on  several  important  oooaaione^  and  wwe  generally 
•ttmded  irith  Buaessa.  Ha  waa  aftarwarda  seat  \iy  bis  admiial  to 
CmI^  wUb  orders  to  onriae  off  that  barlmir  for  a  oartmn  tinw^  aft«r> 
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wards  to  proceed  to  Liabon,  and  from  tbeooe  to  Bog^aDd.  Thoogfa 
these  orders  opened  to  blm  tiie  proapeot  of  making  many  rich  prizes 
be  Tuitored  to  ^bey  them  aa  reomving  intdligenoe  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  preparing  for  sea  at  Tontm ;  and,  regardleaa  of  hia  intsrssti^ 
be  diiected  his  course  to  the  Hi^res,  in  order  to  join  tfae  English 
fleet.  During  tha  course  of  the  war.  Captain  Watson  obtained  dia- 
tiootion  in  the  several  ships  whicb  be  commanded ;  his  oooduet  in 
the  action  oif  tbe  Srd  of  May  1747,  elicited  the  admitatien  even  of 
hia  enamiea,  and  honourable  mention  waa  made  of  it  by  the  Ficeodt 
adm^.  In  another  aotion,  during  tbe  same  year,  in  whiidi  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  commanded  b  eUrf,  he  displayed  gnat  intre[ddi^. 
On  the  12th  of  May  1748,  his  servioee  were  rewarded  by  hie  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  tbe  blue,  and  in  this  oapaoity  ho 
received  orders  to  s^  with  a  small  fleet  to  Cape  Breton. 

In  1764,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  tbe  squadron  deeUned 
to  eoK>perato  with  tbe  expedition  irf  Colonel  CUve  [Cuvi,  Bobsbt, 
Lohd]  m  tiie  East  Indies ;  and  aoon  after  hia  arrival  in  t^at  covntry 
ha  recfltved  bis  MajesWs  ooaudBsini  appointing  him  rear«dmiE«l  of 
tbe  red.  Hia  fint  exploit  waa  tbe  reduction  of  Fort  Qeiiah,  February 
13,  17fi6,  whioh  was  bdd  by  a  piratical  prinoa,  who  bad  for  many 
years  annoyed  the  English  trade  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  attai^ 
made  by  Colonel  Clive  on  Chandemagore,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  tlie  ohief  settlement  <^  the  French  in  Bengal,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Fooodi,  he  oommanded  the  anull  fleet  of  tmij  three  shipa  of 
tbe  Une  deetined  to  ooopetato  with  the  land-fiMCoes.  The  Fnntii 
bad  prepared  to  reeist  him  by  sinking  several  large  vessels  in  the 
river  below  the  fort;  but  the  admiral  having  found  a  safe  pasaage 
by  oarehtlly  sounding  as  he  approached,  directed  bo  severe  a  fire  upcn 
the  enemy's  defenoes,  that,  seoonded  by  Colonel  dive's  batteries  on 
tbe  abore^  the  place  capitulated  in  less  then  three  honis  (24th  of 
Ibrob  17S7).  By  the  capture  of  this  fort  a  large  number  at  prietmcn^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pleoas  of  oannon,  and  a  oonrideraUe 
booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eoglisb.  With  tins  exploit  may  be 
said  to  end  this  admiral's  short  but  sooceeafU  career;  aa  ttie  16th 
of  August  1767,  he  fell  a  victim  to  tiiat  onwbolasoma  climat&  Hia 
death  waa  severely  felt  bis  companions  in  arms,  by  whom  he  was 
admired  for  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities 
and  amiable  dlspoiBtion.  On  the  18th  of  June  1788,  tiu  momorvof 
his  serdoea  waa  oonseorated  by  tbe  ereotion  of  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  bora  in  August  1787,  at^Hevw 
sham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where  his .  &tber,  a  younger  son 
of  a  small  statesman,  or  land-owner,  bad  been  bead  master  of  the 
grammareoho<d  from  1098 ;  tbe  &mily,  sui^weed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Scotland,  had  aubdsted  for  at  laaat  throe  or  four 
generations  at  Hardendale^  near  Shap.  BSm  bXbat  Iwving  resigned 
his  office  in  1787,  although  he  lived  till  November  17S3,  Watson  waa 
educated  nnder  bis  successor,  who  took  little  paina  to  give  him  an 
accurate  gnmmatioal  training;  and  about  a  year  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  SOL  belongiog  to  the  school, 
to  Trinify  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  waa  admitted  a  aiaar,  Srd 
of  November  1764.  All  ho  had,  baridea  hia  eixhibitionf  to  aany  him 
through  college,  waa  a  sum  of  SOQL  which  hia  fUher  bad  left  him; 
but  he  set  bravely  to  work  to  make  bis  way  to  independence  by  hard 
study  and  bard  living.  It  is  sud  that  at  first  hia  dteas  waa  a  coarse 
mottled  Westmoreland  ooat  and  blue  yarn  stockings.  He  ofilared  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship,  wfaieb  be  obtained  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1767.  In  September  following,  while  atill  only  a  jonior  aopli, 
be  b^an  to  take  pi^uls,  and  oontimied  to  be  so  emptied,  first  aa 
private  tutor,  then  as  ai^rtant  oollege  tutor,  till,  in  October  1787,  he 
became  one  of  Uie  bead  tutors  of  Trinity  College.  Meanwhile  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  B>A  in  January  1769,  when  be  was  declared  second 
wrangler  (he  says  faimaelf,  he  ought  to  have  been  fiiat) ;  had  bom 
idootwl  a  fellow  of  hia  college  in  October  1780 ;  bad  graduated  M.A 
at  the  eommenoomeot  in  1782;  and  in  November  1784,  had  been,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley,  unanimooaly  elected  by  the  snato  to  tbe 
prdsasordiip  of  chemiitiy.  This  waa  a  attinge  dudoe,  fbr  at  that 
time  Watatm  biow  nothing  of  chemistry  whatever ;  but  he  did  not 
disappoint  the  oonfldeoce  tfaafc  was  felt,  by  himself  and  othera,  in  bis 
udour,  application,  and  qntcknesa  of  oomprebension.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  an  operator,  whom  be  sent  for  immediately  from  Paris^  and 
by  immuring  bimsdf  in  hia  laboratory,  be  acquired  anoh  an  acqnaint- 
anee  with  his  now  aubjeet  as  to  enable  Urn,  In  abont  finirtean  mouthy 
to  read  his  fint  ooorse  of  leetores,  which  were  hmionred  with  a  nomfr 
roufl  attendanos,  and  proved  highly  satisfaotory.  Ue  afterwarda 
delivered  other  courses,  which  were  equally  sueoeesful;  in  1788  be 
printed  a  aynopeis  of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  titie  <d 
'  Inatitotiones  Uetallurgicte ; '  in  1709  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sociefy,  and  dur&g  some  years  after  this  be  oontribated  many 
obnnioal  papera  to  tbe  Miilosopbioal  Traniaettons.  In  1771  he  puV 
liabed  '  An  Bsaay  on  the  aubteots  of  Chemistry,  end  their  Qeoeval 
Divifions;'  in  1781  be  published  two  vols.  12mo,  of  '  Chemioal 
Easays;'  a  third  appeared  in  1782;  and  a  fourth  io  1788  completed 
the  work,  which  baa  often  been  reprinted,  and  waa  long  very  popular. 
But  Watson's  first  publication,  properly  so  called,  waa  'An  Aeubo 
Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge,'  ito,  1780.  About  two  yeara  after 
this,  in  October  1771,  he  waa  onanimoasly  OsoMVto^  Jflha  of 
legius  proffwor  of  divbity,  nlttKi^iti^«£WM  ViU&iraJX 
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nor  RD.,  and  Id  ferath  seemt  It  liU  Own  aooonnt  to  bare  known  litUe 
more  of  dlvioitf  than  ho  did  irf  oheinistiT  mtod  jmts  Mora.  But 
•aoh  WH  hH  goad  luak,  or  th*  r^otation  ha  ud  flatibliidud  for  ou^i^ 
liU  objaetv  wbonanr  ho  took  otw  io  hud.  that  no  othar  oaudidato 
Appeared.  The  ^rofanMahip  when  he  got  it  wu  vorth  3302. ;  bat  he 
bouta  of  haTiDg  raised  it  to  more  thao  three  times  that  T&loe.  Sot 
that  be  ever  had  aay  pretaoaioiu  to  call  himaelf  a  learned  theologian : 
on  the  eonbrarj  he  wu  rather  vaia  of  being  spoken  of  bb  the  Pro/cMor 
ubnt^aitrit,  Uie  aelf-tanght  profaasor,  or  rather  the  profaeur  who 
was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  n^her  to  mastan  nor  hooka.  Hla 
oonatifcutioD  waa,  h«  mya,  "HI  fitted  finr  oriibavj;"  ae in  Daconber 
1773  he  married  the  eldest  danghter  of  Edward  Wilton,  Eaq.,  of 
Dallam  Tower,  in  Weatmoreland ;  and  the  next  day  ht  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  poaseorion  of  a  uoeoare  reetory,  |nocnred  for  him  from 
the  Sishopof  St  Asaph b;  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  wliioh after  his  return 
to  Cainhndge  he  waa  enabled  (also  throndi  meana  of  Ms  grace)  to 
•xduDga  for  a  prshond  in  the  bhoreh  of  Ely.  In  1780  he  snooeeded 
Dr.  PlnmptraaaaroIideaetHKrfthafcdiooeae;  thaaama  year  he  was  pre- 
aented  to  the  rsotivy  of  Norttiwold,'  In  ITorfolk ;  and  in  the  beg^nnicg 
of  the  year  following  he  reoeired  another  maoh  more  raloable  Urinj^ 
the  rectory  of  Knaptof^  in  Leieaateiahire,  ftom  the  Doka  ot  Bntiand, 
who  had  bean  his  pupil  at  the  niUTenity.  Ht  was  now  therefore 
tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  hit  pnblioaitions  not  aboady  notioed  had  been,  in  177% 
two  *  Letters  to  tlw  Hmabera  of  the  Honaa  of  Common^'  under  the 
name  of  '  A  Christian  Whig,'  in  support  of  the  olerioal  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  theaabeoripUoD;  In  177S,  also  withonthis  name,  'A 
Brief  State  of  the  Prinoiplea  of  Choroh  Authority;'  in  1776,  a 
restoration  sermon  entitled  'The  Principles  of  the  Revolation  Vin- 
dicated,' vhudi  made  eonuderable  noise,  and,  as  ha  conoeire^  gave 
great  ofibnoe  at  oDuil  and  in  oonzt^  eirous,  bntondonbtadly  did  him 
good  aervioe  with  bis  own  par^ ;  the  same  year  his  mltknowa 
'Apology  for  Christianity,'  in  anawar  to  Gibbon ;  and  two  or  three 
other  sermons  and  charges.  In  Uaroh  1782  on  the  appearanoe  of 
Soame  Jenyns's  '  Diaqmsitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the  toryiam  of 
which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  }t  neoeoary  to  defend  hia  whig  prin- 
dplea  in  *An  Anawer  to  the  Diaquisitioa  OQ  QoTemment'  in  that 
work. 

In  July  1783  he  was  promoted  to  the  Uduniris  of  Llanda^  not 
exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  applioation  of  his  ftimd  the  Duke 
of  Hubland,  but  rather  by  the  new  prime  nunister,  Lord  Shelbume,  of 
his  own  aooord,  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaioing  an  actiTe 
partiaan  and  gratifying  the  dnke.  Watson  however  proved  a  vaiy 
nnmanifeable  bishop.  The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  fbond  the 
mitre  on  hia  head  waa  to  publish.  In  1788,  *  A  Letter  to  ArohUsbop 
Comwallis  on  the  Choroh  ReTeooee,'  recommending  an  equftliaatioa 
of  the  biehoprioa,  TUa  ha  did  in  spite  of  all  that  oould  be  said  to 
make  him  see  that  he  was  doing  a  thing  whioh  would  embarrass  the 
goTwnment,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  forward  hia  object 
And  BO  he  oonUnued  to  take  his  own  way,  and  waa  very  soon  allowed 
to  do  BO  without  any  par^  or  aaj  person  aeoking  either  to  gnide  him 
or  stop  him.  He  made  atMnegood  and  effbotive  wpMtiua  In  iha  House 
of  Lords,  but  never  originatea  nor  even  materially  aaristed  in  cartying 
any  legislative  measure.  For  the  moat  purt,  in  graeral  politics,  be  | 
sided  with  what  waa  called  the  whig  party;  but  he  would  not  come  ' 
up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  Bill  in  1783,  and  he  had  a  theory  of  his  ' 
own  upon  the  aabjeot  of  the  treatment  ot  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Pitt  whioh  followed.  On  the  occasion  ot  the  king's  iUneis  in  178^ 
again,  he  went  with  his  par^  in  maintaining  the  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Waleeto  the  regency,  kw  miioh  it  was  thought  at  the  tine  that  he 
had  a  good  ohaaoe  of  this  bishopric  of  St.  Aai^,  thm  vacant ;  but  hia 
mqesty'a  recovery  dissipated  that  almg  with  many  more  sudi  flatter- 
ing visiona.  However  before  this  Watson  had  reoeived  a  eonaiderable 
aoceaslon  to  hia  fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  hia  friend  and 
fwmer  pufol,  Hr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Eaaex,  who  1^  bim  in  hia  will 
an  estate  which  ho  sold  tor  20,600t.  He  grumbled  on  about  having 
aatsifioed  himself  to  hie  principles,  and  baiiu  overlooked  and  left  in 
poverty;  but  with  hia  Ushoi»io  (the  dntlea  «  whioh  he  bad  wholly 
aec^eoted),  and  his  profeesorship,  and  bis  arohdeaconry,  and  hia 
rectory — idl,  by  the  hyk,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  dther  entire,  or  as 
nearly  as  poaaible,  sinecnree— in  addition  to  this  money  and  the  profita 

bis  variooa  pallications,  his  caae  oould  not  vrell  be  expected  to 
excite  mnoh  oommiaeration. 

What  remains  of  his  biography  is  little  more  thsn  the  eatalogne  of 
hia  other  literary  psrformanoea.  In  1785  be  published  a  usefbl 
*  Colleation  of  Theologioal  Tracts  eeleoted  from  Tarioua  Authors  for 
the  Use  of  the  Younger  Studenta  in  the  Umvasity,'  in  9  voIil  8vo, 
which  went  through  two  large  edttiona.  'An  Addrses  to  Young 
Petaona  after  Confirmation,'  which  he  published  in  1789,  was  also 
extensively  sold.  In  1700  be  published  anonymonsly  '  Con^derations 
on  the  Expedienqr  of  revising  the  Liturgy  and  Artiaea  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  a  oonaiatent  Protestant ; '  another  of  his  adventurous 
proclamations  of  peculiar  views,  whioh  brought  upon  htm  a  good  deal 
efontory  and  obloquy.  This  waa  followed,  bi  1792,  by  <A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  hia  Dioosse  in  June  17S1,'  full  of  vitupera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  Teat  Acts,  and  laudation  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Up<Hi  this  lattsr  suliieet  however  he  soon  after  oooled 
eonsiderably,  aa  appeared  by  his  n^  publication,  a  ewoum  pnUished 


in  1703,  which  ha  entitled  *The  Wisdom  and  Ooodness  of  God  in 
having  matle  both  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  which  waa  expressly  directed 
against  the  very  demooratio  principles  out  ot  which  the  Bevolutlon  at 
France  had  sprang.  Hetalksof  Uta  'strsnge'tom  wU(^  thatgmafe 
movement  hwl  hy  thia  time  taken,  as  jnstiMng  or  aoconntlng  for  hia 
apparent  change  of  feeling  about  it ;  as  if  u  was  the  course  of  events 
ttiat  had  been  in  the  wrong — not  he  and  his  antidpations.  In  1796 
appeared  another  of  his  best  remembered  works,  his  'Apology  for  the 
Bibkk  in  a  Series  of  Lettars  addressed  to  Thomaa  Faina.'  This  was 
followed  two  yearn  affcer  by  *An  Address  to  the  People  of  Oieat 
BriWo,*  an  enei^[etio  appasi  in  support  of  the  war  against  Vnnott 
which,  the  more  perhapi  by  reason  of  the  quarter  it  came  from, 
excited  immense  attention.  Fourteen  regular  editions  of  it,  he  says^ 
were  sold,  besides  many  pirated  ones.  Some  years  after,  in  1808,  he 
published  another  tract,  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,' 
m  the  same  spirit  Various  Cbargss  and  single  Sermons  wwe  also 
printed  by  him  from  time  to  tinu^  which  need  not  be  notioed  in  detail. 
His  last  pnblioaUon  was  m  eeleolioa  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  whldi  appeared  in  181(^  under  the  tale  of  *  Uisoel- 
laneoua  Tracts  on  Bdigioii^  P^Utioal,  and  Agrlonltural  Snbjecta'  The 
latter  years  of  hia  life  beapMit  moetiy  in  retirement— &r  away  from  hia 
dioceee— on  his  estate  of  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westinoreland,  whioh  he 
amused  himself  in  omsmenting  and  improving  by  building  and  tdant* 
ing.  HediedthereontheAthofJuly  181«.  fielsAiBTaoraldiiUxett. 
After  his  death  appeared,  under  the  anperintsndence  of  his  son  Richard 
Wataoo,  LL.K,  ptebenciuy  of  Llandaff  and  Wells,  the  work  from 
which  the  above  partioulata  have  been  prinoipalW  eztmoted,  entitled 
'Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Biehard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llamdaff, 
written  by  himself  at  different  interval,  and  reviaed  in  1814.' 

WATSON,  BOBBBT,  a  resectable  Scotch  anthor  of  the  age  of 
Harney  Bobertsoo,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robert  Watson  was  a  native  of 
Sk  Andrew^  whan  Us  &thar  eombfaied  the  profteai«i  of  (newer  and 
apotiiecaty.  Robert  completed  the  usual  couieea  of  languages  and 
philosophy,  and  oommmoed  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  t&veruty  of 
St  Andrews.  He  attended  1^  Divi^ty  Hall  in  Qlasgow  for  at  least 
one  winter,  and  finished  his  theologiosl  studies  in  Edinbuigh.  In  1751 
Adam  Smiih hsviDgremoved to  Qiesgow,  where  he  hsd  been  eleeted 
protaaeor  of  logto^  Watson  waa  eneowwsd  by  Lord  Kunss  to  deliver 
»  coarse  of  lectoies  on  riietorlc  and  belles-lettree,  dmilar  to  that 
whidi  had  been  ddivered  by  Bmtfeh.  I^e  ree«|ition  theee  leetuie* 
met  with  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  course  every  winter  durii^  bis 
continuance  in  Edinburgh.  In  1758,  having  beooms  a  Ueentiate,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  '  probationer,'  Wataon  ofi'ersd  himself  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  ohurohes  of  his  native  town,  whioh  happened  to 
be  vacant  The  applioation  wae  nnauoceeoful,  but  Mr.  Hemy  Rymer, 
professor  of  logio  m  St  Sslvadn'a  college,  entertaining  thoughts  of 
retiring  on  account  of  infirm  health,  Wataon  prevailed  upon  him,  bf 
the  pigment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  rerign  in  nls  favour.   The  other 

IirofesBors  sanctioned  the  bargain,  and  elected  Hr.  Watson  professor  of 
ogio,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwarda  ooustituted  him  by  patent  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  bellee-lettrea.  Watscn  efiEsoted  the  same  inno- 
TBtion  in  the  Univaisitf  of  St.  Andrews  that  was  efiSscted  about  the 
aame  time  in  CMaagow  by  Smith  and  Held,  in  Aberdeen  by  fieattie,  and 
in  Edinbuigh  hr  nnlayaoQ.  He  tabsUtuted  fat  a  course  of  leotorea 
oa  iogkOf  ^perly  eo  called,  a  course  of  leotorea  on  the  tiieoty  of  tiie 
human  ndnd,  on  tibe  exeroise  of  the  reasoning  fiuml^,  and  on  literary 
criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  Watacn,  stimulated  by  tiie  euooou  of  Robertstm'e 
'  Charioe  V,'  puUished  (at  London)  hia  history  of '  Philip  II.  of  Spain.' 
The  work  wae  IkvouieUy  received  in  England,  and  immediately  faans- 
lated  into  Freo^,  Dutch,  and  German.  Thia  suooese  encouraged  the 
author  to  oommenoe  the  history  of  Ptulip  III.,  fbur  books  <^  whieh 
were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  deaui  in  1780.  Theae  works  are 
of  very  little  valn&  Heavy  and  indsgant  in  etyle^  and  showing  no 
evidence  of  a  comprehensive  or  philosophic  mind,  tiiey  are  worthless 
even  sB  a  oollection  of  materisls ;  Watson  having  sddom  gone  to  tiie 
original  sonroea  of  inframation.  Theworke  of  Pnsoottand  othmhave 
in  fact  entirely  superceded  them  even  for  the  gemval  lea^.  A  fow 
yean  before  Ms  death  Dr.  Watson  had  been  promoted  to  be  principal 
of  the  united  college  ot  St  Leonard  and  St  SalvadOT  on  the  death  of 
Prhwipal  Tnllidelpb.  Watson  left  flte  danghters  by  his  wi^  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  beau^,  danghter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  pro- 
feasor  of  divinity  in  BL  Ibrre  college.  The  four  complete  books  of 
the  history  of  Philip  III.,  with  two  additional,  by  Dr.  William  Thomp- 
son, were  puUisbed  by  that  gentieman  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  autho^a 
&mUy. 

WATT,  JAMBS,  "vrtio"  (to  adept  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
toscription  placed  by  Lord  Brougham  upon  his  statae  in  Westminster 
Abbey),  "  direeting  tiie  force  of  an  origmal  genius^  eariy  exnvised  In 
philosophic  reaesroh,  to  the  improvement  of  the  ateam-engin^ 
enlarged  Um  xeeonrces  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man, 
and  roee  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  folkmn  of 
science  and  the  real  bmenotora  of  the  world,"  vras  bom  at  Greenock 
on  the  IMh  of  January  1786.  Hia  fo^er,  ahu  named  James,  was  al 
onoe  a  sbip^handler,  a  builder,  and  a  merdian^  and  was  for  npwsjrds 
of  twenty  years  town-oounctllw,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock 
where  he  la  oelebrated  fyt  the  seal  and  intelUgenoe  with  whidi  he  pecb 
formed  his  duties  and  eneooraged  public  improvomnitik  He^o^rried 
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&  lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of  James  Watt,  and  of  a 
jouQgBr  Mm,  John.  By  hit  various  ocoupationi  he  obtained  an  honoar- 
abb  fortune ;  bat  in  his  later  years  Bome  unsuocessfol  enterprises  ren- 
dered it  "  necesaary  that  both  of  his  sons,  at  as  esrly  an  age  as  poarible, 
should  be  tndned  to  rely  for  their  future  comfort  or  dUtmotitHi,  and 
even  for  their  very  subsiatence,  on  their  own  independent  exertions," 
Bis  death  took  place  in  1782,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Being,  eren  in  infancy,  of  a  very  d^ioate  constitutjon,  the  early 
eduoaticm  of  James  Watt  was  is  a  great  measure  of  a  domestic  charao- 
ter,  althoagh  he  attended  for  a  time  the  publio  elementary  school  at 
Greenook.  His  ill  health,  which  often  confined  him  to  his  chamber, 
appear!  to  have  led  him  to  the  cnltivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of 
us  intelleetoal  powers.  It  is  said  that  when  only  six  years  of  age  he 
was  discorered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the  hearth  with  a 
piece  of  chalk ;  and  other  oircumatanoes  related  of  him  justify  the 
remark  which  is  said  to  have  been  elicited  from  a  frittid  on  the  above 
oeosiMi,  that  hs  was  "  no  common  child."  About  1760,  or  shortly 
afterwaidt,  he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  maahlne ;  and 
from  a  curious  aneodote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear  that  the 
grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immortalised  himself  formed, 
thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation  to  the  young  philosopher.  The 
anecdote  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by 
a  member  of  Watt's  family.  It  is,  in  efitict,  that  his  aunt^  Uiss  Muir- 
h^d,  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  aa  his  father  of  the 
powers  of  boy,  npbruded  him  one  ereniDg  at  ttie  tea-tablo  for 
wlifit  seemed  to  her  to  be  listless  idleness  :  takicg  off  the  Ud  of  the 
kettle  and  putting  it  on  again ;  holding  sometimes  a  cup  and  some- 
times a  silver  spoon  over  the  stram ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam 
from  the  spout;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it  became 
condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  oussr,  the  boy  pondering  befiHo  th«  tespkettlo  will,  pariiapB, 
Bs  ohservod  by  his  entbuaiSBtio  Erach  Inographer,  be  viawod  as  the 
great  engineer  preluding  to  the  discoveries  which  wu«  to  immortalise 
him ;  though  its  supposed  conneotion  with  the  idea  of  a  sepuBte  oon- 
denier  for  the  steam-engine  is  merely  verbal. 

John,  a  younger  broUier  of  James  Watt  (who  was  loet  at  sea  in  one 
of  his  father's  vessds,  io  the  year  1765^  at  the  age  of  twenty-three), 
having  dotennined  to  adopt  tu  bu^esa  of  hia  father,  James  was  left 
to  follow,  in  tho  choice  of  a  prcrfasiioii,  thebentof  UBOwnincUnatton; 
liut  the  versatility  of  his  talents  rendered  tho  choice  somewhat  difficult. 
During  his  youth  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  love  for 
botany  had  been  developed  on  the  bonks  of  Loch  Lomond,  while  his 
lamhles  among  the  mountain  soeneiy  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an 
attention  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  was  a  &voarite  snb- 
ject  when  be  was  eon&ied  by  Ul  health  to  bis  bther'a  dwelling  The 
boandleas  field  of  natural  philosophy  was  opened  to  him  ay  the 
popular  work  of  'SOraveaande,  translated  from  his  *  Fhysices  ICathe- 
matica; '  and,  like  many  other  valetudinariaoi^  he  read  eagerly  works 
oo  aui^ery  and  medicine.  He  waa  firand  on  <me  oooasiMi  omveying 
into  his  room  for  disseetkm  the  hand  at  a  diildwho  had  died  of  aome 
unknown  disease. 

Bat  among  the  oooupations  of  his  fother  was  inisladed  that  of  sop- 
plying  ships  with  vatioua  kinds  of  nautical  apparatus  and  iostnuneata. 
In  asMting  him  his  son  i^>petn  to  have  acquired  some  oseful  mdi* 
meats  <tf  praotioal  mechanics,  as  well  ss  good  habits  of  commercial 
diligence.  He  soon  learned  also  to  oonstruot  with  his  own  hands 
several  of  the  artiolee  vended  by  his  btber,  thus  guning  familiarity  in 
working  with  the  diffarent  kinds  of  metal,  wood,  and  <wiflr  matrauUa. 
From  the  aptitude  which  he  displayed  in  this  kind  of  woifc,  and  in 
aoofodanoe  with  Ids  own  deliberate  and  eameat  ehoioe,  it  waa  decided 
that  he  should  proceed  to  qualify  himself  for  following  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical-inatrument  maker. 

With  this  ol^eot  in  view,  Watt  came  to  Qlasgow  in  Jane  1754, 
being  then  eighteen  years  of  oge^  and  remained  under  thereof  and  con 
of  hU  maternal  relations,  the  If uirheidB,  till  the  month  of  Ifay  in  the 
following  year;  but  from  the  drtails  of  hia  eariy  Ufis  ^en  by  Hr. 
Uoithead,  his  most  recent  and  autbentie  UogtafAer,  it  is  dear  that 
the  statement  finmerly  mode  that  be  passed  an  early  apprentioeship  at 
Qlasgow,  is  in  all  respects  erroneous,  and  that  the  alleged  contempo- 
raneous incidentfl  are  at  least  apocryphaL  During  his  stay,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  introduoed  to  the  notice  and  aoqnaintuice  of 
several  of  tLe  moat  leanied  professors  In  the  University,  throu^  the 
hMtrumentality  of  his  motbv'a  kiosmao,  Pntemae  Gem^  Uniriiaad. 
He  never  attemled  howevw  ai^  oonrse  of  leetutes  delivered  within  the 
walls,  or  by  the  teachers  of  the  college,  tbough  he  at  once  guned  the 
favourable  notioa  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  was  joint  professor  of  Natural 
Ktilosophy  with  his  father,  and  who  strongly  recommended  his  pro- 
ceeding to  London  to  aoqnire  better  inatruotion  in  the  art  which  he 
designed  to  practise  than  could  at  that  time  be  gained  in  Scotland,  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  him  with  a  valuable  personal  introdaotion  to 
the  celebrated  teleeoope-maker,  James  Short,  Acoordinglj,  on  the 
7th  of  June  1755,  he  set  out  for  tiie  great  metropoUs,  in  charge  of  Ur. 
HezT,  the  captain  of  an  £aat  Indiaman,  abont  to  join  his  ship,  who  had 
manied  Watt's  ooasio-german.  Throtigh  Mr.  Harr^he  was  employed 
**in  cutting  letters  and  figurea,  Ac,"  in  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker  named 
Heale,  who  wished  to  have  some  of  hia  work  to  show,  and  by  the  first 
ireek  of  Julj  we  find  him,  thtoni^  the  exerttou  ot  Ib^  Short,  ai  w«fc 
on  the  bnsa  part  of  Hodlay'a  quadr-mts,  with  Ur.  John  lEtwgu,  m 
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mathematical-instrnm^t  maker  in  Finch-lane,  Comhlll.  Ao  agree- 
ment was  soon  concluded,  with  the  approbation  of  his  £ather,  by  wUdt 
Mr.  Uoi^an  was  to  give  him  a  year's  instmotion,  for  which  he  waa  m 
return  to  pay  twenty  guineas  and  also  to  give  his  labour  for  that 
period.  Bis  application  was  severe  and  intense^  and  his  progress  rapid 
and  steady,  and  when  June  again  came  round,  he  annoanoed  to  his 
father,  with  some  ressonsble  pride, that  he  oonld  now  make  "a  brass 
sector  with  a  French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of 
framing  work  aa  is  in  the  trade."  At  the  dose  of  his  engagement  he 
found  himself  compdled  by  ill-health  to  seek  his  native  air,  and  at  tiie 
end  of  August  1756,  he  todc  leave  <^  Loudon  and  of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  firat 
however  making  an  investment  of  abont  twenty  guineas  in  half  a 
hundred  additional  tools,  with  "absolute  necessary  materials  for  "a 
great  many  more  that  he  knew  he  must  make  himself,"  together  with 
a  copy  of  "Bion's  Construotion  and  Use  of  Uatbemataoal  Instruments," 
aa  translated  by  Edward  Stone.  The  following  Oetober  famished  an 
oppcotonity  for  the  employment  of  his  little  stodc  in  trader  as  wdl  as 
of  his  newly-acquired  akill,  1^  the  arrivd  from  Jamaica  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  astronomiod  instruments  formed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Macfarlane,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  University.  Dr.  Dick 
having  requested  him  to  help  to  tinpack  them,  they  were  fbosd  to 
have  suffered  by  the  sea  air,  upon  which,  by  a  University  minute. 
Watt  OS  being  "  wdl  skilled  in  what  relates  to  the  cleaning  and  pre- 
serving of  ttmn,"  waa  desired  to  put  them  in  order,  reodving  in  pay- 
ment five  ponnda,  which,  "in  aU  probatnliiy,"  nya  Mr.  Hnirhead, 
"  was  the  first  money  he  had  earned  on  hie  own  aooount,  since  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship."  The  "  Uae&irlane  Obaervatory " 
waa  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  and  use  of  the  instruments. 

Shortly  afterwards  Watt  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in  basinesa 
in  Qlasgow,  but,  owing  to  his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  wiOi  oppo- 
sition mm  the  ooiporaUon  of  arts  and  trades^  who  oonaldered  Urn  aa 
inivuder  upon  thc3r  privileges,  and  refdaed  to  allow  him  to  set  up 
even  the  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  extricated 
by  the  interposition  of  the  authorities  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
under  city  jurisdiction.  The  noiverdty  offered  him  an  asylum  witbia 
their  prednota,  where  they  permitted  Jiim  to  establish  a  shop ;  snd  th^ 
also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematiod-inatrument 
maker.  Thew  droumatanoee  happened  in  abont  the  year  1767,  when 
Watt  had  seavody  attdned  hk  twenty-first  year ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  eepeddly  indebted,  for  the  friendship  shown  by  the  aathoritiea 
of  the  univerwty,  to  the  kind  offices  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
'  Wealth  of  Kations,'  Dr.  Black,  Bbbert  Simson,  the  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and  also  of  Dr.  Dick.  The  first  branch  of  his  basin  ess  which 
beoame  profitable  was  the  manufaotore  and  sale  of  Hadley'sqnadnnta 
As  he  iwooaeded  in  other  deputments.  Watt  displi^ed  modi  ingonni^ 
snd  mannd  dexterity;  and  his  superior  intelligenee  led tiioaeirao  had 
first  known  him  only  as  an  expert  and  amiaUe  artificer,  to  form  tiabits 
of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him,  so  that  his  workshop  beoame  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  most  eminent  adentific  men  in  Qlssgow.  His 
intimate  friend.  Professor  Sobison  [RoBiaoH,  JohhI  then  a  student 
ardently  pursuing  hia  investigations  in  mathematiod  and  mechanical 
pbiloaophy,  in  a  manuscript  oDpublialwd  when  used  1^  but 
jointed  in  itr.  Uuiriiead^  reoent  eoUeetion,  expiawea.  the  annniM 
which  he  fdt  when,  on  being  introduced  to  Watt^  whom  he  expected 
to  find  merely  an  intelligent  workman,  he  found  a  pbtloaopher,  as 
young  aa  hiciself,  yet  willing  and  able  to  instnot  him,  or  any  of  the 
atudenta  who  might  fdl  into  diffionltieK  He  needed  but  prompting 
to  take  up  and  oonqoer  any  subjeet;  and  Robison  states  that  be  learnt 
the  German  language  in  ordw  to  paroaa  Leupold'a  *  Thoatmm  lUdii- 
narom,'  becanse  tiie  aolntion  <rf  a  {ooblem  on  whidi  he  w«B  engaged 
seemed  to  require  it;  and  that  dmilar  reaaons  led  him  aubsequenUy 
to  study  Itdian.  Without  neglecting  his  business  in  the  daytime, 
Watt  devoted  bis  nights  to  various  and  often  profound  studies ;  and 
the  mere  difficulty  of  a  subject,  provided  it  was  worthy  of  pumuit^ 
seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  his  Indefatigable  ohazaotar.  In 
illuatration  of  this  charaoteristia  of  his  mind,  it  is  related  tiiat  ha 
undertook  and  aooomplished  the  building  of  an  organ,  dthougji  he  is 
«dd  to  have  been  so  totally  insendble  to  the  charms  of  muaio  that  he 
oould  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another.  Hia  inatmmenb  was  no 
lees  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  severd  important  improve- 
ments in  its  mediadcd  details;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  c(mquered 
oertain  diffioulties  respeetiog  the  theory  of  tempoament  in  mudc,  a 
matter  then  very  little  undwetood,  and  of  whioh  he  oould  hav«  gdned 
no  knowledge  exoept  through  the  profound  bot  rwcj  obsouie  work 
puUtahed  on  the  subjeot.by  Dr.  Kobert  Smith  of  Cambridge.  He  also 
eonatrueted  other  musiod  instruments,  of  severd  diattnct  kinds. 

The  earliest  ocoadon  on  wbioh  the  attention  of  Watt  was  seriously 
directed  to  the  properties  of  steam  appears  to  have  been  about  1786, 
whan  his  friend  Robiaon  suggested  to  liim  the  possifaUil?  of  {vopelUng 
wheal-carrisgea  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  Watt  ewnmanced  a  modd 
of  a  OMitrivanoe  for  the  purpose,  bat  variooa  difflenlties  ioterrened* 
and  both  Watts  and  Bobison  having  other  matters  which  required 
their  Immediate  attention,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  He  states 
however,  that  about  1781  or  1762  he  tried  tome  experimenta  on  the 
force  of  steam  in  tho  apparatus  known  oa  Papin's  digester ;  and  coo* 
structed  and  worked  a  small  model,  oonaisting  of  ^  inverted  ayiing^ 
the  bottom  ot  the  rod  <rf  whidi  tmi  loaded  ,witft  n  rtHfe**^ 
•dmitUDg  the  itean  bdov  tbeP^tte^cifiS  IMiui^Mffifi^ 
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mtmosj^erv.  Thus  he  practio&llf  demonBtnitsd  the  power  of  eteBm 
used  aa  in  modern  high-prenure  engines,  hut  he  toon  abandoned 
tbeae  oiperimeDts,  and  appeare  to  have  entertained  a  prejudice 
■gainst  the  uia  of  bi^h-preesnre  steam  throughoat  hie  eobseqoent 
flftner.  He  however  described  thu  engine  in  bis  speoi&oation  of  176^ 
and  again  in  that  of  1784,  togetiier  with  a  mode  of  applying  it  to  the 
mofing  of  wheel-carriasei.  The  eveot  to  which  the  oommenoement 
of  his  iDTaluable  diecoTeriea  may  be  most  distioctly  assigned,  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  176&-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 
oooupled  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  tbe  University  of  Qlasgow, 
requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's 
■team-engin^  whidi  eonld  nerer  bs  made  to  work  latiaEMtorily.  His 
■agaoity  led  bim  to  disooTer  and  ramoT*  the  defects  of  this  model, 
which  was  subaequflntiy  need  in  the  dasa-room :  and  by  this  ciroum- 
stance  he  was  led  to  detect  the  imperfeoticau  of  the  machine  itself, 
and  to  iuTeetigate  those  properties  of  steam  npon  whioh  ita  aotioa 
depended.  Atraut  thia  time  he  left  the  ooUege  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  tbe  town  previooa  to  bis  marriage  with  hia  cousin.  Miss  Miller,  in 
tbe  summer  of  1764. 

The  eflbctiveworUng  of  UTewoomen's  machine  depended  upon  two  ap- 
parently irreoonoileable conditions:  first,  that  when  the  cyUnder  was  full 
of  steam,  a  degree  of  coldness  should  be  produced  within  it  that  should 
occasion  the  audden  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  beneath  the  piston,  whioh  should  cause  the  atmospherio 
preasure  on  tiie  upp«r  sorihoe  to  force  it  down  with  suffloienb  rapidity 
to  ^ve  motion  to  muUiMiT  fin*  woiUDg  a  pomp;  utd,  woMidl;^! 
immediately  after  the  oompfetion  of  one  stroke  «ie  temperatara  of  the 
oylinder  should  be  again  nused  to  such  a  degp^e  ae  to  enable  it  to 
l>ecome  refilled  with  steam  preparatoiy  to  another  stroke.  A  con- 
aiderable  qoanti^  of  steam  was  lost  between  each  stroke  in  effocting 
the  eec<md  object;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  aa  the  cylinder  was 
too  hot  to  allow  the  immediate  coodrasatiOD  of  tbe  s4eam  just  admitted, 
time  was  lost  in  cooling  it  again.  Watt  oaleokted  tiist  the  amount  of 
heat  loat  from  tbis  m^oal  defsek  of  the  old,  or,  aa  it  !■  naually  called, 
the  "  atmospheric "  steam-engine,  was  three  times  oh  much  us  was 
applied  to  the  efiScient  action  of  the  machine. 

Such  waa  the  beet^  perhape  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  only 
•ffident  steam-eoE^e  used  befbre  the  time  ot  Watt;  and  notwith- 
fitandiog  its  wasteful  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  waa  extenaively  used  for 
tin  purpose  of  draining  mines.  It  wis  thus  applied  in  the  eolUeries 
in  toe  north  of  England,  in  the  tin-  and  ooppermines  Of  OomwaU, 
and  in  the  lead-minea  of  Cumberland.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  18th  centuiy  it  waa  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ndsing  water  to 
torn  watei^wheels,  and  it  waa  used  also  for  the  working  of  blaat- 
fumacea  for  Bmelting  iron-ore,  and  in  a  few  cases  for  raiuug  water  for 
the  supply  of  towns ;  but  its  use  waa  neoeasarily  limited  by  tiie 
•nonnona  eott  of  wnkine  aa  well  its  defeotivfl  and  olnmsy  con* 
Btmelaon.  Watt  perceiTedl  that  it  wis  dedrabl^  in  order  to  the 
riSoient  use  of  the  eteam,  that  tbe  cylinder  ^oold  always  be  kept  as 
hot  as  the  vapour  which  entered  it,  to  provide  for  which  he  had 
reeourse  to  the  bmutifully  simple  expedieut  of  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  separate  vessel,  which  might  always  be  kept  cool,  and  between 
which  and  the  t^linder  a  communication  might  be  opened  whenever 
the  piston  was  zequiied  to  descend.  This  anragement  beiDg  perfected, 
he  next  devised  means  tat  deriving  the  fullest  poarible  sdvuitage  from 
ib.  In  maintaining  s  uniform  and  high  temperature  in  tbe  c^inder ; 
an  oiject  which  be  accomplished  by  enclosing  its  upper  end  with  a 
cap  or  cover,  through  which  the  piston-rod  could  slide  freely  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  air-tight  aperture  called  a  stuffing-box,  and  by 
employing  the  elastic  foroe  of  steam,  iaatead  of  the  preuure  of  the 
atmosphere  to  depress  the  piston  whenever  a  partial  vaonnm  was 
fbrmed  beneath  it  by  condflnsation.  The  noiftnrm  wanath  of  the 
cylinder  waa  farther  promoted  ^ry  sunounding  it  with  a  *  jadcet^'  or 
outCT  casing,  and  filling  the  interveidng  space  between  its  inner  and 
outer  walls  with  steam.   The  invention  was  in  its  mun  feature  oom- 

?leted  as  early  as  1766  ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis  early  experiments 
^att  was  much  struck  by  the  great  heat  communicated  to  the  itgeo- 
tion-water  by  whi^  the  o<mdensation  was  effocted  by  a  very  smsll 

anantity  of  steam,  a  eiroumstanoe  which  led  him  by  ftirthn  trials  to 
le  discovery  that  water  converted  into  steam  would  heat  about  six 
times  ita  own  weight  of  water  at  47°  or  48°  to  212*.  Being  struck 
with,  and  not  understanding  the  reason  of,  this  remarkable  faot,  aa  he 
himself  states  in  the  notes  to  Sobiion's  'Mechanical  Philosophy,' 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  bun 
his  doctrine  of  latent  hea^  whidk  he  had  Uoght  some  time  joevioudy, 
■Ithou^  Watt  states  that  he  had  rither  not  heard  of  i^  w  not  attended 
to  it  when  he  thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  whioh  that  beantifhl  theory  is  supported."  la  order 
to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  which  may  have  obtained  wider 
circulation  than  its  refutation,  we  insert  a  fiirther  quotation  from  the 
above  notes,  where  Watt  observes — "  Dr.  Robison  qualifies  me  aa  the 
pnpil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Black,  and  goes  the  length  of  sup- 
poaing  me  to  have  professed  to  ovre  my  improvements  upon  tiie  steam- 
engine  to  the  instenotion  and  information  I  had  received  from  him, 
wludi  certwnly  was  a  misapprehension.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  hia 
assertion  that  I  had  attended  two  oourses  of  the  Doctor's  lectures^ 
Unfortunately  for  me,  the  necessary  avocations  of  my  Inisiness  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  his  «r  any  other  lectures  at  C9lle^«," 
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I  The  marriage  of  Watt  released  him  from  the  difGoalty  which  had 
compelled  him  to  eBtablisb  himself  in  the  precincts  of  the  coU^, 
bis  wife  being  tbe  daughter  of  a  freemaa  Being  thus  rendered  a 
freeman  himself,  he  opened  a  shop  in  the  Salt-market,  when  his  ia- 
creadng  business  led  bim  to  require  the  labours  of  an  aniatant  The 
sueeess  of  the  first  experiments  induoad  Watt  to  determine  upon  the 
constraetiou  of  a  larger  model  than  oould  be  conveniently  and  pri- 
vately cOnstraated  at  his  usual  place  of  business,  and  therefore  he  set 
up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John 
Gardiner,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  pottery  or  '  delft-work,'  which  he 
had  assisted  in  establishing  near  Qlasgow,  and  in  which  he  held  a 
ahsre.  An  accident  terminated  his  experimssts  with  this  engine^ 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  wUoh,  as  frr  as  it 
was  worked,  proved  satisfaotorily  the  praotioal  importance  of  bis  im- 
provements ;  and  as  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  means  enaUed  bim  to 
proceed,  the  project  was  for  a  time  laid  aaideb 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  a  mathematical-instrument  maker. 
Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice  of  land-surveying,  and  this 
led  to  the  employment  of  his  superior  talents  in  the  more  important 
departments  of  rivil  en^eeiine.  Snoh  engagements  appear  to  have 
occupied  much  of  his  attention  between  the  year  1 765,  when  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and  1768,  when  he  found 
in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  as  a  surreyor, 
an  individual  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  bis  improvements, 
and  suffictenUy  enterprising  to  support  him  in  further  experiments. 
Dr.  Boebnok,  who  is  pertisps  best  known  as  the  foander  of  the  Garron 
iron*woAs  and  tiie  ritriol-works  at  Prestmipans,  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  an  exteosive  ooUiery  undertaking  at  Kinneil,  a  few  miles 
from  Carron;  and  in  an  outbuilding  connected  with  his  reeldenos 
Watt  commenced,  in  the  winter  of  1768,  a  third  model,  on  a  mui^ 
larger  scale  than  either  of  the  precediug.  This  eugioe  iuul  a  cylinder 
of  block  tin,  eigbtven  inches  in  diameter;  and  in  its  construction 
many  diGSculties  bid  to  be  overcome  arising  partly  from  ia«peri«Me 
as  to  the  proportions  of  tin  several  parts,  but  mainly  fhnn  the  Im- 
perfect workmanship  unavoidable  during  the  infancy  <tf  the  art  of 
machine-making.  One  great  difficulty  oontisted  in  the  steam-ti^t 
packing  of  tho  piston,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as  in  the  old 
engines,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At  length,  after  mght 
months'  labour.  Watt  and  Roebuck  had  the  satia&ction  of  seeing  the 
machine  in  soeoessfdl operation.  The  sarii^  of  fiisl  was  raormoos; 
the  saving  eflbcted  in  tiia  supply  of  water  fbr  eondenaatlon  vras  little 
less  importing  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  satisfied 
Boobnck,  who  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by  wUch  Watt  secured 
his  inventions.  This  patent  bad  been  applied  for  in  1768,  before  the 
engagement  with  Roebuck,  and  it  was  obtained  on  tbe  fith  of  January 
1769.  Tbe  olgeots  embraoed  in  this  were  as  follow: — Exclnding 
atmosphen  from  QyUnder — kseptng  cylinder  aa  hot  as  the  steam — 
fxmdensation  produced  in  ssparato  vessels— afr  extracted  finm  oon- 
denser  by  pumps— pistons  preassd  the  steam — a  steam-wheel  (or 
rotary  engme)— partial  oonoensation  of  steam— using  oil  and  waz^ 
instead  of  water. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  however  the  mining  speoolations  of 
Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarmssments  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  ezperimenta  with  Wattes  engine  and  Watt  himBelf  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  bis  former  avooations  aa  an  engineer 
and  surveyor  (he  having  relinquished  the  buriness  of  instoament 
makmg  in  1768),  and  to  such  engagements  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  177S.  Among  the  surveys  and  engineering 
works  in  wliich  Watt  was  engaged  before  he  finally  devoted  himself  to 
tiie  canying  out  of  bis  improvements  on  the  steam-engine  was  a  pro* 
jeoted  canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde^  by  what  was  csltod 
the  Lomond  passage  in  wbioh  he  was  engaged  in  1767,  when  Smsaton 
was  engaged  on  rimilar  surreys  upon  a  rival  line.  He  alao  placed 
and  superintended  the  execution  M  a  canal  for  oonvaying  tiie  produce 
of  the  Uonkland  collieries  to  Glasgow.  He  was  engaged  upon  the 
Crinan  canal,  which  was  subsequently  completed  by  Kennie ;  and  the 
deepening  of  tiie  river  Clyde^  improving  the  navigation  of  tbe  Forth 
and  Devon,  and  the  Water  of  Leven;  a  canal  ftom  Moohrihaniah  Bay 
to  Campbeltown ;  another  from  the  C^ind  Canal  to  the  harbour  of  Bw< 
rowstownnesB ;  improvements  in  the  hsrbonrs  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasgow 
and  Greenock ;  and  the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  Rutbar- 
glen,  are  among  the  engineering  works  and  projects  with  whioh  be 
was  connected.  Business  of  this  description  crowded  upon  him,  and 
it  is  stated  in  the  'Bncyoloptedia  Brituinica'  that  hia  reports  are 
rsmarkaMa  fbr  their  perspicuity  and  accnraev.  In  his  surveys  he 
used  an  improved  mierometer,  and  also  a  maouoe  for  drawing  in  per- 
spective, both  of  which  he  had  himself  invented.  It  was  while  en^ 
gaged  on  the  greatest  engineering  work  undertaken  by  him,  tbe  snrv^ 
ing  and  estimating  a  line  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness, 
since  executed  by  Telford  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  then  proposed, 
nndw  tiie  name  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  Wat^  in  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  year  1778,  received  Intellfgenoe  of  the  death  his  first  vrif^; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  determined  to  fbllow  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Dr.  William  Small,  of  Birmingham,  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
Matthew  Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  slwre  in  the  pro- 
perfy  of  Watts  invention,  was  a  man  eminentiy  qualified  to  bring  it 
into  profitable  operation;  bjs  ener^etiv  and  business-lik^^abits 
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mpplTiag  what  wm  motiiig  ia  tho  ohuaotflr  of  Watt  to  oope  with 
and  «T«ntiwll7  to  conquer  tluM  moral  obitules  whioh,  £ftr  more  than 
any  moehMifaal  diffiemtiM,  randnad  theintroduotion  at  tba  improved 
atflam^Dgine  an  ardnoaa  luidflctaldiig;  He  alao  powoated  in  Ua  wo^ 
at  Soho  mechanioal  fiualitua  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  aa  a  laiga 
e^pital  to  eatabliati  the  manufacture  of  eteam-eng^ee.  Watt'a  con* 
nectioD  witli  Boolton  oommenoed  early  in  177^  and  they  renuuned  in 
portnevahip  until  180O,  when  Watt  retired  from  buaiQas;  but  their 
biendahip  oontinned  andiminuhed  until  Boolton's  death,  after  whieh 
Watt  ezpreeBad,  in  fall  notea  upon  Bobiion's  acoount  of  the  ateam- 
eng^e,  hie  high  esteem  for  hia  former  partner,  in  the  passaf^e  quoted 
under  BoULTOlf,  vol,  i  fiol,  859.  By  the  latter  «ad  of  1774,  Watt  com- 
pleted at  Soho,  with  all  the  facilitiaa  afEbrded  by  the  expert  artiaana 
under  Boulton's  command,  hia  fourth  model  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a  de|)utatioa  from  tbe  Comiah  miners,  and  to  other  penons 
competent  to  judge  of  ita  performaneea,  whioh  weve  deemed  highly 
aatfirfiMiloTy.  Perfeet  hawerer  aa  waa  tiie  actloit  of  the  improred 
mabhine,  the  patentees  knew  that  mush  remained  to  be  done  to  bring 
it  into  extensive  operation ;  that  ooatly  machinery  must  be  constructed 
to  aaaiflt  in  the  ihlnication  of  the  new  engines ;  and  that  a  protracted 
struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  was  to  be  anticipated  before 
any  remuuwatiTe  return  could  be  expeoted.  As  five  yean  out  of  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  for  whioh  the  patent  was  granted  had  already 
•lapied,  U  did  not  a^Mar  pmbaUe  that  the  remainder  of  the  term 
would  suffioe  for  the  Teimborsemtmi  of  past  aod  prospective  ezpensea ; 
while  there  wsa  no  doubt  that  the  prelimioary  dif&culties  once  fairly 
ooaquered,  an  aotire  oompetition  in  the  coustniction  of  the  improved 
engines  would  immediately  follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  held  by  Watt  and  hia  partner.  They  tiierefore  immediately 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  thedr  patent; 
and,  altboogh  the  appUoation  was  met  by  a  violent  oppodtion,  in 
which  Edmund  Bnrke  took  part,  "not,"  as  ofasarvad  1^  Hulriiead, 
"from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Watt  or  his  patent^  but  simply  bom  a 
aaoBe  of  dut^  in  dafniding  what  he  coDoeived,  or  what  were  repre- 
sented to  mm  to  be,  the  claims  of  a  oonatituent,"  and  whioh  ooca- 
siooed  great  expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately 
Buooessful^an  act  being  passed  in  1776  (15  Qeo.  III.,  a  61),  "vesting 
in  Jamea  Watt,  engineer,  hia  exaooton,  administrators,  and  aseigue, 
tbe  sole  nae  and  property  (tf  certain  ateam-enginea,  oommooly  called 
fire-engiaea,  of  his  ioTentioo,  desotibed  in  the  mid  act,  throughout  his 
nuyeefey's  dominioiiB,"  for  a  period  of  twen^-flve  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  act.  Being  thus  secured  a  return  for  their  outlay,  the 
patentees  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  ateam-enginea  upon  the 
most  extenaive  scale,  and  with  a  degree  of  aoouraoy  never  before 
applied  in  the  prodnotlan  of  large  macdiinety.  In  order  fidly  to  oom- 
{nehend  the  dlfflooltiea  oouquered  by  Wat^  it  must  be  remembered 
that  hia  maohiae  required  mnoh  more  accurate  workmanship  tiian  those 
which  it  was  to  supersede^  and  that,  as  stated  by  Ur.  Boultoo,  the  son 
of  his  partner,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  in  1824,  for 
erectmg  a  monument  to  Watt,  "at  the  period  of  the  conatniotitm  of 
the  first  steam-engine  upon  hie  principles  at  Soho,  tbe  intelligent  and 
jodidouB  Smeatoo,  who  had  been  invited  to  aa^y  himseU  of  the 
superior  pwformanoe  of  the  engine  by  his  own  experiments  upon  it, 
end  had  been  convinced  of  its  great  superiority  over  Newoomen's, 
doubted  the  practicability  of  getting  the  different  parts  executed  with 
the  requisite  predaion ;  and  auguied,  firun  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
attaming  this  desideratum,  that  this  powerful  machine,  io  its  improved 
form,  would  never  be  genraally  introduced."  Stuart  atatea  that  when 
the  engine  tried  at  Kinneil  was  made,  there  were  bat  ona  ortwo  artists 
who  oould  give  the  requisite  tnitii  of  workmanship  to  air-pump 
Cylioder*  of  two  inches  diameter ;  while  Watt  required  similar  aoou- 
ra*^  in  cylinders  of  many  thousand  times  their  capacity,  and  in  the 
lame  ^stons,  |iiston-rods,  and  other  working  parta  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  raised  to  an  extension  of  ue  patent  had  the  effect  of 
exiting  the  public  attention,  and  tbe  oommerdal  tact  of  Boulton 
greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  machine  to  general  uae. 
Fursumg  throughout  an  mlightened  and  libenl  poli^,  the  patentees 
invited  the  public  to  an  inspeotion  of  the  engine^  freely  explained  the 
prinoiplea  of  its  action,  and  promoted  a  series  ci  experimenta  under 
the  inspeotion  of  practical  and  acieniafic  mechanics  whose  profeaaional 
charaoter  and  position  in  society  placed  their  testimony  beyond  sus- 
picion. Similar  experiments  were  made^  before  the  same  persooa,  on 
an  engine  of  Kewoomen's  construction,  ot  ^le  best  make  and  in  paribot 
order ;  and  the  results  as  to  quantity  of  ooal  cooanmed,  and  amount 
of  work  done  in  a  given  time,  were  contrasted.  Thus  the  immense 
saving  efiected  vras  rendered  manifiwt  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  maohine  waa  recommended,  and  &o  remuneration  of  the 
patantoea  was  made  proportional  to  tlut  saving.  Without  attempting 
to  realise  their  profit  aa  manufacturers  of  the  aigine%  Messia.  Boulton 
and  Watt  claimed  only,  by  way  of  renti,  tho  value  of  one-third  part  of 
Uie  coals  saved  by  using  their  improved  maohine  instead  of  we  old 
ftre-eMina  After  paying  thia  very  moderato  claim,  it  cost  litUe  moie 
than  half  the  money  jpreviously  paid  to  perform  a  given  amount  of 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  aaving  of  room,  vrater,  and  repairs, 
not  only  were  the  eogfiuB  supplied  at  certain  fixed  prioea,  aoooiding 
to  alz^  at  aooh  a  xato  as  would  have  been  oharsed  by  any  neute^ 
maDubotnre^  but  wbera  panona  vreie  either  unaUe  or  imwillmg  to 
tbniw  aslda  tlw  «zp«uiTa  appantiu  wUoh  tbay  might  1ut«  already 


in  operation,  the  pateoteea  took  the  old  engines  in  part  payment  for 
the  new,  often  at  rates  far  beyond  their  real  value;  wule  in  other 
oseea  they  erected  machinery  wrath  thonsands  of  potmda  on  conditioa 
of  being  paid  when  they  produced  the  estimated  ailvantaga.  In  soma 
instances  parts  of  the  old  machinery  were  brought  into  use,  aa^  for 
instance,  by  placing  a  smaller  working^yliuder  within  the  old  one,  and 
using  it  aa  the  outer  case  or  jacket ;  when,  although  the  new  oylindar 
was  seldom  more  than  half  the  siae  of  tlw  old  one,  the  power  of  the 
machine  was  eo  augmented  aa  to  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  patented  improvements.  Still  further  to  fhcilttato  the 
adoption  of  the  new  maohmery  by  rendering  the  tarma  upon  whioh  ite 
use  was  allowed  aa  clear  as  well  aa  liberal  aa  posaiblsk  the  patsotaaa 
Uid  down  a  standard  of  horse-power  by  whioh  to  oskmlato  the  power 
of  their  maohinea ;  and  in  so  doing  their  honourable  spirit  waa  ren- 
dered strikingly  manifest,  since,  instead  of  taking  a  low  standard  of 
horse-power,  which  would  have  inoreased  the  apparent  value  of  their 
engines,  they  estimated  the  power  of  a  hona  aa  mqjml  to  raising 
88,000  Iba,  mia  foot  high  is  a  day;  while  Smeaton  had  valued  the  foroe 
of  a  strong  English  horse  as  low  as  2^000  lbs,;  aod  they  moreover 
calculated  their  machinery  so  as  to  perform  work  equal  to  raising 
44,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  for  every  nominal  hone-power ;  ao  that,  in  fact, 
what  they  called  a  five-hotse-power  engine  would  perform  as  mnch  aa 
ton  horses  aoocoding  to  Smeaton'a  estimate.  Bveo  tiiese  liberal  terms 
and  modes  of  oompntli%  the  power  of  thair  maohinea  might  faava 
proved  objectioDabla  if  aaddled  with  the  neeessity  for  frequent  inspec- 
tion on  tiM  part  of  the  patentees  or  their  agenta ;  and  therefore,  at 
once  to  avoid  all  vexations  intorfarenoe  for  tbe  paijMee  of  ascertajnii^ 
the  amount  of  work  really  done,  oad  to  afford  to  all  parties  a  satisfac- 
tory check  upon  every  species  cf  fraud  by  wliich  the  engines  might  be 
repnaented  as  doing  more  or  less  than  they  really  did  perform,  Watt 
ootttrired  an  appai^oa  for  <jounting  aod  registering  the  strokes  of  tiie 
great  lever  or  beam  of  tbe  engine,  and  thereby  affording  unerring  and 
indiaputable  data  for  computuog  the  duty  performed,  Thia  apparatos, 
or  '  oouater,'  was  looked  up  in  a  box  with  two  ke^  one  of  which  was 
kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  by  the  patentee^ 
who  employed  a  confidential  agent  to  open  and  examine  tba  appaiatoi^ 
in  the  presenoe  of  tbe  proprietors,  every  three  months. 

Of  uie  spirited  mamw  in  whidi  Boulton  eosduoted  the  maHantS* 
department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea  may  be  fiormad  from  the 
fact,  that  upwards  of  47,0001.  waa  spent  before  tite  patontees  bc^an  to 
reo^ve  any  return ;  but  at  length  their  remuneration  began  to  pour  iOf 
and  io  DO  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  other  mining  districts, 
eapeoiaUy  where  ooal  was  not  abundant,  the  new  engines  speedily 
raplaoed  the  old;  and  although  in  many  cases  the  patenteea  a^eed  to 
receive  a  fixed  sum,  lower  than  tbe  amount  that  would  have  been  pay- 
aUe  to  them  under  the  uaoal  agraMnent^  in  lieu  of  the  stqiuUted  ran^ 
tiiey  soon  realised  a  venr  laige  annual  revenue.  In  one  isstanoe^  at 
the  Chaoe water  mine,  ui  Cornwall,  where  three  very  large  engines 
vrere  empk^ad,  the  propriafeoa  agreed  to  pay  8001.  par  annum  for 
eaeh  engine  aa  a  compnuniae  for  tha  pateirtaeTa  abara  of  tim  aaring 
of  foeL 

The  ohief  appUoaUon  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine,  and  also  of 
Watt'a  flist  impiovemeot  upon  it,  waa  for  the  purpose  of  pumping 
water  from  mln«^  a  purpose  for  which  the  circumstance  of  ita  power 
being  ^qdisd  only  during  the  dovrnward  stroke  of  the  piston  waa  of 
little  otoiseqneDoe.  As  however  the  extension  of  manufacturing 
opetationa  oalled  for  the  introduction  of  soma  powerfial  and  manage- 
able prime-mover,  more  uniform  in  ita  action  and  less  depaident  upon 
local  droomatanoea  than  aithv  wind  or  water,  various  atbempta  ware 
made  to  apjdy  the  steam-engine  to  this  purpose,  for  which,  in  most 
caaei^  it  was  neoeamry  to  oonvert  ito  alternating  rectilinear  motion 
into  a  continuous  oiroular  arc  Prior  to  the  time  of  Watt,  the  prin- 
cipal means  adopted  for  acoomplishlng  this  object,  whioh  howevw  was 
very  seldom  attempted,  was  to  employ  the  engine  in  pumping  water 
into  an  elevated  teaervoir,  in  ite  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a 
water-wbeeL  A  large  atmospbarie  nglna  waa  erected  for  this  pur- 
poss^  in  1752,  at  Champion's  copper  and  braaa  wt^s  naar  Bristol; 
and  such  engines  wen  snhaequently  introduced  at  several  other  plaoes, 
amtmg  whidi  waa  tba  Soho  works.  Watt  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  some  more  convenient  method  of  obfauning  rotetoty 
motion  from  the  steam  engitte :  and  of  the  numerous  plans  whioh  bad 
either  been  tried  by  others  or  were  aoggcated  by  hia  own  ferule 
imagination,  he  uppem  to  have  oontidared  ntma  equl  to  the  oomnum 
oranK,  the  effioienoy  of  whioh  waa  shown  by  ite  oae  in  the  lathc^  tba 
knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  maohinea  in  common  use  long  before 
ite  application  to  the  steam-engine  was  thought  ofl  A  difficulty  how- 
ever preaented  iteelf  in  the  applioatiott  of  the  crank  to  the  single- 
acting  engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke  only, 
because  it  would  have  been  neosssaiy  to  uae  a  very  heavily-loaded  fly- 
wheel to  keep  up  and  equalise  the  motion  imparted  by  the  aeparato 
impulses  of  the  piston,  to  avmd  which  Writ  once  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  working  distinct  cranka  on  the  aame  axle.  Watt  however 
was  not  the  man  to  publish  hia  inventions  until  be  had  brought 
them  to  a  oonsiderable  steto  of  perfection;  and  consequentiy  in  this, 
as  in  some  otiier  cases,  parties  who  were  anxionsly  watching  to  obtain, 
by  the  most  unacrupulons  means,  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  hia 
inganidtj,  ware  «nablad  to  steal  a  march  upon  himit^Wl^  hia 
attend  was  dirwted  to  othePli^ertaBt}p<^te>~^tantK«oe  oh- 
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taioed,  in  or  about  the  jatn  1779  and  1780,  by  ptncms  named  Waa- 
broogh  and  Piokard,  for  obtaioiiiK  rotatoiy  motion  from  a  steftm- 
ODgine,  the  plan  propoaed  by  Fickard  being  the  aimple  crank  and 
fly-wheel.  Sinee  it  appeara  probaUo  that  the  ide»  waa  obtained 
throngb  ■  workman  empUmd  by  "WM,  it  la  likely  that  tiuB  patent 
ndsht  have  been  oTertnniea ;  but  aa  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  oontcet 
it,  ae  tised,  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  Plokard'a  patent,  his  own  boauti- 
fol  oiHitriTance  Imowa  as  the  aun-and-phmet  wheel.  It  haa  however 
been  stated,  in  the  '  Bnclyolopiedia  Britannioa,'  that  Watt  did  actually 
use  the  mnk,  io  defiance  of  Fiokard'a  patent,  whenerer  it  suited  hia 
parpoMt  and  that  he  was  nenr  molested  ftor  so  doing.  Few  points  in 
the  hiatoiy  of  machinery  are  more  carious  than  the  rtraliy  which 
existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  compUoated  oontrivanoaB  propoaed  for 
ddng  that  wbioh  is  so  simply  and  amdsnlly  done  by  the  oruik ;  and 
many  well-informed  persons,  amoDg  whom  was  Smeaton,  doobted  the 
possibilitj  of  obaining  a  perfect  drculor  motioo,  like  that  prodooed 
by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel,  from  the  vsciprooatiDg 
lerer  of  a  steam-engine.  Perhaps  no  imprcrvement  ooold  be  named  ^ 
equal  importanoe  in  rendering  the  ateun-en^me  ftnilable  m  a  prime* 
morer  of  msiehiDery,  aa  that  by  whioh  the  a^on  the  steui  wm 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  Tslves,  to  Impel  the  piston  upwards 
aa  w^  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necesnty  for 
balance-weights  or  any  aimilar  contrivance ;  an  ammgement  whioh 
Watt  deeonbed  and  explained  by  a  drawing  during  his  application  to 
parliament  for  an  extension  of  b^  patent^  although  he  did  not  actually 
patMt  it  untU  1782,  prior  to  whinfa  time  he  is  laid  to  faava  privately 
eoDttmoted  one  or  more  engines  on  this,  which  Is  known  at  the 
double-acting  prinoiple.  The  adoption  of  this  oonatraetion  involved 
several  other  important  ohangea  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  the 
exquisitely  beautifol  arrangement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from 
the  working  of  which  Watt  himaelC  stated  that  he  derived  iill  the 
pleaaore  of  novelty  whioh  he  oould  have  ezperienoed  in  examining  the 
mrentioD  of  another.  Our  spaoe  bowarer  wUl  not  admit  vt  any  detul 
of  the  improvements  introdnoed  under  the  snoeenve  patents  of  1761, 
1782, 1784,  and  1785,  admirable  as  many  of  them  ara  Even  at  the 
ueaeot  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps  not  in  a  position  fully  to 
realise  the  advantages  of  one  of  his  beautiful  inventions,  that  of  work- 
ing steam  expansively,  or  cutting  off  the  access  of  ateam  when  the 

Eiston  has  performed  but  a  part  of  ita  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be 
npelled  through  the  remainder  of  ita  course  1^  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  already  admitted.  He  is  said  to  have  tried  this  mode  of 
working  at  Soho  as  early  as  1776,  although  it  waa  not  made  publio  tiU 
two  years  after  that  time.  Suffioe  it  to  say,  in  oonolndlng  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  series  of  improvements  by  whi(^  Watt  rused  the  steam> 
engine  to  its  present  atate  of  effidenoy,  that,  as  expressed  by  Xiord 
JTeffiny  in  ttw  eologittm  originally  pubushed  in  the  '  Sootomsn'  newa- 
paper  a  few  d^  after  his  deata,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  the 
atmoture  of  the  maobinc^  or  vast  in  its  utility,  Watt  should  rather  be 
described  as  its  inventor  than  as  its  Improver.  "It  was  by  his 
inventions,"  observes  the  writer  alluded  to,  **that  its  action  was  so 
regolated  as  to  make  it  oapable  of  being  appUad  to  the  flaeat  and  most 
delieate  manufhotnres,  and  its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and 
■oUdity  at  defianoe.  By  his  admirable  ooatrivanees  it  has  become  a 
tUng  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  Its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious 
power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  aod  precision  and  ductility 
with  which  it  can  be  varied,  diatributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of 
an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oax  is  oa  noUiiiig  to  U. 
It  oan  engrave  a  aeu,  and  orosh  massea  of  obdtuato  metal  like  wax 
before  it, — draw  oat,  withoat  breaking  a  tiiread  aa  fine  as  goasamer ; 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider 
muslin  and  forge  anchors,  out  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  s«unst  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves."  2Tor,  while  we 
admire  ue  ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stspendons  machina^  should 
we  foigat  tbat  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond  the  range  of 
a  mere  praotioal  meobaaia^  however  great  Wltii  tM  generosi^  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  lato  Sir  Hnmphiypavy  observed,  at  a  meeting  for 
erecting  the  Watt  monument,  that  Watt  "was  eqnally  distingoished 
aa  a  natoral  phik>so[Aer  snd  a  ehemiat,"  and  that  "hit  innntiona 
demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  sdsnoes,  and  that  pecu- 
liar charaoteristio  of  genius,  the  union  of  them  for  practical  appUoa^ 
tion and  showed  that,  in  the  proseoation  of  his  mat  olgeo^  Wat£ 
"had  to  investigate  dweaoM  of  theoold  produssd, by  eri^onttion,  of 
the  heat  ooeaaioned  by  the  oondeosatifm  of  iteam— to  determine  the 
soaroe  of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  1^  an  exhaust* 
iog  power;  the  ratio  of  l£e  volume  of  steam  to  its  generating  water, 
aod  the  law  by  whioh  the  elasticity  of  steam  Increaaed  with  ^e  tem- 
perature :  labour,  time,  numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were 
required  for  the  ultimate  result;  aod  when  his  principle  was  obtained, 
the  applioation  of  it  to  prodooe  the  movement  of  matwinenr  demanded 
a  new  speeiea  of  intellectual  and  experimental  labour.  He  engaged 
in  thia  with  all  the  ardour  that  ssoeeas  inspires,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring  all  the  mechanical  powers  into  play,  snd  all  the  resources  of  his 
own  fertile  mind  into  exertion;  he  had  to  oonvot  rectilineal  into 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.  After  years  of 
intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  ha  wished  for;  snd  at  last,  by  the 
fegnlatiog  ^mfrg*!  fona  of  the  governor,  fdaesd  the  maehine 
eirtMy  under  the  powar  of  the  mewenic^  and  gavo  paritotion  t%  a 
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iwies  of  oombinaUoDS  norlvalled  for  the  geaiai  and  suadfy  displayed 
in  Gmx  invention,  and  for  the  new  power  th^  have  given  to  civilised 
man." 

It  is  p^ftd  to  tun  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at  which  Davy 
thus  joined  with  others  amcmg  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time  in 
doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  tibe  great  engineer,  to  the  narration 
of  the  dlagraoatU  meuures  by  which,  not  many  years  before^  it  waa 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  weU-eamed  emoluments.  Even  among 
the  Comiah  minera,  who  were  deriving  the  greatest  advantages  from  bis 
macbineiy,  and  would  in  many  cases  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  works  but  for  ita  giant  aid,  tiieie  wwe  men  who  grudged  to  pay 
him  the  atipnlated  tJiird  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  advan- 
tage of  tiie  pretenoea  aflbrded  by  ptmtical  Infringere  of  his  pateuti  to 
declare  their  engagemento  at  an  end.  Thua  compelled  to  odl  in  the 
law  in  defence  of  their  tighti^  Xessra.  Boulton  and  Watt  became 
involved  in  a  most  tedious,  annoying,  and  vexatious  aeries  of  prooesMS, 
during  which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  asusted,  acoordiitf 
to  Ai^go, by  (Monel (afterwarda Qmeral) Roy,  Mylne,  tiie eogiiimS 
Blaekfriara  Bridge,  Heraehd,  Deloo,  RsitwIot,  Bobbon,  llaIdcd^ 
Kennle,  Cumming,  the  author  of  a  oekbrated  treatise  on  watch  and 
clock-work,  Uore^  secretary  of  the  Soeiety  of  Arte,  and  Sonthera^  all 
of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.  Defeated  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  originality,  the  opponenta  of  Watt  organised  a  fresh  attack 
upon  the  patent,  upon  the  pretence  that  tlie  written  specification 
given  by  Watt  in  1789  was  imperfect  In  order  to  oompreheod  at 
onoe  the  Injuitiee  and  the  pknaibiU^  of  this  plea,  it  ihould  be  om- 
ddared  that  the  speoifleaUtm  was  necessarily  written  with  cmty  the 
experience  derived  from  the  erectidn  of  the  rude  model  at  gin"fil, 
and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  staaoi' 
engine,  but  simply  of  certain  Improvementa  upon  it,  wldoh  improve* 
mento  were  of  so  dear  and  distinct  a  character  aa  to  be  unaffected  by 
any  change  in  the  forma,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  various 
members  of  which  a  oompMe  ateam-eogfaw  is  oompoeed.  It  was  thus 
as  nnneoesaary  as  it  was  impostible  tiiat  the  apeeifiaatfon  ot  1769 
should  contain  a  complete  description  of  the  machine  as  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  principal  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  engmee  of  Watt  were  the  separata  condenser 
and  the  closed  cylinder ;  mid  these  being  retained  in  all  hia  mfjahfiH^^ 
gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  in  various  subsequent  improvemsnte 
which  were  rather  additions  to  than  modifioatiwis  of  hk  ori^nal 
design,  but  whioh  were  too  intimately  connected  irith  the  essential 
features  of  his  engines  to  be  separ^wl  from  them.  Tet,  as  observed 
by  Stuart,  After  a  series  of  experimenta,  in  which  be  had  been 
engaged  for  twen^  years,  to  develope  hie  ideas,  the  splendid  result  of 
his  genius  and  panaveraoce— the  perfect  machine — waa  laised  up  In 
jnd^ent  againat  Um,  to  prove  that  between  the  ;ears  1790  and  1800 
the  engjnea  which  were  sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  &bricated  from  the  deaoription  he  gave  of  the  one  be  erected  in 
1769  ! "  At  length,  after  a  series  of  trials  extending  from  1792 
to  1799,  a  unanimous  and  dear  decision  was  given,  fully  vindi- 
cating and  eetablishiog  the  righte  of  the  patentees.  On  this  last 
oooasion  Mr.  Booa^  who  acted  as  oounssl  fbr  the  patanteei^  delivered 
a  qweeh  whlcb  was  afterwards  puUished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet^ 
and  in  which  he  at  once  keenly  s^irised  and  overthrew  the  argument 
insisted  on  by  the  opposite  par^,  that  Watt  had  invented  oothicg 
but  idess;  oaking  whether  it  could  be  seriously  oontended  that  hia 
Invention,  whioh  during  the  apace  of  nearly  thirty  years  bad  been 
admired  in  all  Snrope  as  the  greatest  praotiei^  advanoe  ever  made  in 
IbeattiiWMamereabBtraetalicovoryinieienoej  and  obasrfing  lhat 
were  thoee  who  thaa  pleaded  to  apprnoeh  the  untanglble  subetence  aa 
tiiey  werepleassd  to  call  it,  with  the  same  ignoranco  of  ite  nature  as 
they  thus  aSected,  th^  would  be  oruahed  bmre  it  like  flies^  iMving 
no  traoe  of  their  exiatenoe. 

In  1794  the  sons  ttf  Uessra.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  admitted  te  the 
partoerahip,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  extended  term  of  his  patent 
in  ISOfi,  Watt  resigned  lus  share  of  the  boiinsss  to  his  two  sons,  Mid 
retired  Into  private  life ;  a  step  to  which  he  was  probably  detormined 
in  some  degree  by  tiis  harassing  nature  of  the  contests  in  whioh  he  , 
had  been  so  hmg  engaged.  Down  to  that  period  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine  into  other  than  mining  distrieta  had  been  compara- 
tively alow ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the 
Mgregato  power  of  tiie  enginee  employed  in  Iiondon  was  not  more 
1^1  850  nominal  horsepowers^  in  Uuchester  about  450  horse-power^ 
and  in  Leads  about  800  horse-powers.  Within  the  next  five  years  tile 
number  of  engines  used  in  the  metropolis  was  doubled,  tm.  moro 
machines  were  supplied  from  the  Soho  works  than  during  any  equal 
period  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent 

As  there  were  several  sdeotiflc  men  residiag  about  Birmingham  who 
were  OD  terms  of  intimacy  with  Watt  and  hU  partner,  an  association 
was  formed  under  the  tiUe  of  the '  Lunar  Society,*  the  members  <it 
which,  including  Priestley,  Darwin,  Edgeworth,  Edr,  and  Qalton,  met 
montUy  on  the  night  of  the  foil  moon  for  the  purpose  of  social  con- 
verse. At  one  of  these  meetings,  according  to  Arago,  a  euffgestion  was 
thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  tiie  invention  of  the  uaeful  littie  machine 
known  as  tiie  Copying  Presa,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  the  speci- 
fication of  whidi  was  published  some  yesrs  afterwards  in  the  first 
Tohune  cf  the  'Bmtny  of  Arts.'  It  is  bowerer  ■Mwl^^rVft* 
'Buage^apmUt^  Ekitumica^  thai  he  lAi^iitt^il^Wtei^^ 
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MoaM&ir  tft  Uapraenriof  of  hb  dMviam  and  bttei%  vUdh 
oftoa  OMitainad  important  oalculatioBa,  and  tlia  OMdre  of  avoiding  tliat 
labour  bimHlf  which  bo  did  not  lik«  to  entrast  to  an  amanuaoBia. 
Anoog  bis  other  useful  ioTentiooa  wap  a  method  of  beating  room*  bj 
ataam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  houaa  in  the  winter  of  1784-85 ; 
and  he  alao  commuoicated  to  Breweter  an  aooooat  of  a  *  Steam-Drying 
liaohin&'  oontrived  by  him  ifi  1781  foe  Mr.  UaapipK',  of  which  a 
deaotipaon  ia  ^na  under  tb*  above  titU  in  the  *  Sdinburgb  Bnoyalo- 
ptedia.  Towards  tha  latter  end  ot  1786,  on  a  nsit  to  Faiis,  undertakao 
at  the  instanoe  of  the  French  government  for  the  pucpoaa  of  miggesting 
improvements  on  the  Machine  de  Uarly,  by  which  tike  tows*  palaoo) 
and  waterworlts  of  Versaillea  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine, 
Watt  became  acquainted  with  Bertholle^  whose  method  of  bleaching 
with  chlorine  he  brought  to  this  oountfy,  and  introduced,  wiUi  cer- 
tain improTsmenta  of  hit  own,  in  the  blmh-works  of  his  Mend  Ur. 
Hsogriitor,  near  Glasgow,  whose  daughter  be  bad  manied  in  1775,  not 
long  after  his  reoioval  to  Birmingham.  He  offered  to  BerthoUet  a 
pfaue  in  the  undertaking*,  which,  from  the  gceot  superioiaty  of  the  new 
over  the  old  process,  bid  fur  to  be  highly  proStable,  bub  this  the 
Vnoeh  chemist  declined.  Another  circumstaoce  indicative  of  the 
tHUversality  of  Watt's  taleqta  is  his  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Fnenmatie  Ibstitution  at  Clifto%  whex*  tiie  madioal  propartiea 
of  the  gasea  then  recently  discovered  were  made  amiiable  on  an  wUan* 
sive  BCiUe,  mainly  under  the  dlreotion  of  Dr.  Beddoes.  The  illness  of 
Watt's  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  bis  jouoger  son,  Grego^,  led  him 
pai^alarly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  be  desigDed 
and  constructed  the  apparatus  required  for  procuiiog  and  adminiater- 
iog  the  gasee,  and  wrote  the  second  part  of  a  pamplUat^  of  which  the 
fii»t  part  was  by  Beddoes,  entitled' CoosideEationa  oa  UisdiBiDal 
Use  of  Factitioaa  Airs,  and  on  the  manner  of  i^tajnii^  tbem  in  laqge 
quantities.'  This  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1795;  and  about  the 
«ume  time  appeared  two  or  three  editiona  of  a  '  Deecriptiop  of  a  Fnau- 
matio  Apparatos,  with  direotiona  proeuring  the  Facetious  Air*,' 
lyWatt 

Since  the  origiual  publication  of  tJiis  article  in  tl)e  '  Penny  Cyolo- 
pndia,'  great  prominence  in  scientific  literature  an^  in  tlw  histo^  of 
chemistry  haa  been  given  to  the  respective  claims  of  Watt,  Cavendiab, 
and  Lavoisiei^  as  discovexera  of  the  compositioa  of  water^  by  Hveral 
oonsideial^le  publications;  one  relating  exclusively  to  that  aubjeoW 
while  it  forms  the  most  important  part  of  another,  and  ia  discussed  at 
some  lengthin.a  third  Tite  &^t  of  tbeae  worka  t»  entitled  '  Cotxe- 
apondence  of  the  late  Jamea  Watt  on  hii  DIsoovery  of  the  Theory  of 
toe  Composition  of  Water.  With  a  letter  from  hia  Sou.  Edited, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  and  an  Appendix,  by  Janea  Patrick 
Muirlead,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,'  Lond.  and  Edin.,  1646.  Pp.  c^xvii^  264. 
The  euitoE  of  this  work,  it  i«  remarked  by  the  author  of  tltat  we 
shall  next  advert  to,  "  is  the  ;nost  zealous  of  Watts  defenders,  and 
the  most  uol^tating  of  Cavendish'a  a«aailants,"  with  i^ioxl  to  tbeir 
relative  claims  as  to  the  diacovery  of  the  composition  of  i^ater. 

In  the  life  of  Cavendish  by  Dr.  Oeoige  Wilwn  of  Edinburgh,  iaenod 
by  tbe  Cavendish  Society  in  1851,  noticed  in  a  former  article. 
[Cavendish,  Hbnbt],  the  third  chapter,  occupying  103  closely-printed 
pages,  ia  devoted  to  the  "  Controversy  between  Cavendish,  Watt,  and 
Lavoi^er,  concerning  the  discovery  "in  question;  and,  subsequently^ 
181  pages  are  allotted  to  '*  a  oritioal  inqiury  into  the  daims  of  all  tiie 
alleged  authora"  of  that  discovery.  It  must  ha^  be  rematked  that 
everything  that  had  already  been  said  on  the  subject  waa  before  Dk. 
Wilson,  and  that  the  strenuoua  advocates  of  Watt,  as  wdl  aa  of 
Cavendish,  had  placed  in  hia  hands  all  the  oatoiials  tbey  possessed 
in  lopport  of  their  claims,  or  con^municated  to  him  their  matured 
•entimeata.  He  atatea  that  the  late  Lord  JeHrey'a  article  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review  '  for  1348,  is  by  much  the  ablest. defanoe  of  Watt 
that  has  appeared,  while  be  considers  the  Rev.  W.  Vernw  Haroourt 
(in  his  Addreaa  to  the  Briuah  Association  at  Birmioghaof  ip  1839)  aa 
the  ablest  of  Cavendiab'a  defenders.  The  third  chapter  of  the  work 
terminates  with  the  following  aummai-y  of  the  results  at  which  he  haa 
himself  arrived:  "...  the  concluBion  regarding  iutellectual  merit  to 
which  I  have  coma  it,  that  Watt  did  not  siguify  by  phlogiaton,  hydro- 
gen, and  did  not  assert  in  the  equivalent  terma  of  hia  own  day  that 
water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  further,  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came,  such  as  it  was,  was  acrived,  lA  later  in  time 
than  Cavendish's  just  conclueion,  and  waa  drawn  from  a  repetition  of 
his  ezperiments.  For  Cavendish  I  olaim  that  he  was  the  firat  who 
observed  and  Inferred  that  water  ooosista  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen : 
and  to  LavoUor  I  asaign  the  merit  (tf  having  simplitied  and  perfected 
Cavendish's  conolnaion,  and  of  bavbg  bean  the  first  to  prove  the 
eomposition  of  water  by  analyaia.  I  acknowled^  Watt  to  have  been 
ao  independent  aad  ori^al  theoriat  on  the  compo^jtion  otfoJber,  and 
to  have  largely  ctmtributed  to  the  dissamination  of  tha  true  theory  of 
ita  nature. 

To  this  final  eoaoluaion  of  Di^  IWlIaan,  ISt.  UnUiead,  in  anotbw 
work,  the  title  of  whidk  ia  subjoined  to  this  artiole,  pubUshed  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  makes  acme  additiona  to  the  state- 
ments of  bis  previona  separate  publication,  oppoiea  only  the  following 
remarka :  Dr.  Wilson  baa  "  the  fairness  to  admit  that  the  date  of 
drawing  hia  inference  aa  to  the  elements  of  water  cannot 
with  cattalnty  or  precision  be  fixed  at  an  earlier  pwiod  than  the 
■nnunar  1^1783  (Ur.  Watt  having^  «•  nuf  nmind  tlM  mdar,  mad* 


bia  ^wn  In  A9A  at  that  jmht);  th«t  ha  hiauelf  baUoTaa  that 
Cavendish's  viewa  on  the  anb^  '  altered  and  expanded  firom  1781 
onwards  to  1781'  (when  they  were  first  published) ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ux.  Watt's  theory  increased  tho 
futh  of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  in  their  own  views,  and  won  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  their  scientific  contemponuiee," 
&C.  Prc^esBor  Jamee  D.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  appears  to 
bs  the  only  wiiter  that  haa  entered  upon  ttM  aubjeot  ainoe  ue  pub- 
lioaUon  of  both  Kr.  Hoirhead'a  worka  and  alao  of  Dr.  Wilson's,  thus 
ezprenea  bis  opinion,  in  hia  DlBsertatioa  on  the  Pn^ireas  of  Uathe- 
matioal  and  Pbyaical  Science :  "  Watt,  in  after  life,  may  be  said  to 
have  tacitly  relinquished  to  Cavendii^h  the  honour  which,  in  the  first 
indtation  of  the  conflict  of  their  claims,  be  showed  no  disposition  to 
'  do ;  it  ia  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  on  reflection,  be  aaw  good 
I  reason^  fi)r  doingao.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  suffered  judgment  to  be 
I  passed  in  favour  <^  Cavendish'a  claim  in  the  writings  of  many  of  bis 
I  eminent  contemporailes,  without  attempting  publicly  to  correct  the 
I  aU  but  UDirersal  impression  which  they  made.  In  one  instance  be 
altuoat  homolognted  Uiie  adverse  judgment  In  the  article  on  Steam, 
written  by  Kobiaon,  aud  revised  by  Watt  in  his  laat  years  and  after 
Cavendish's  death,  this  passage  appean :  '  Tbii  is  fully  eviuced  by  the 
great  diacoveiy  of  Ur.  Cavendish  of  the  comjio^tion  of  water ; '  from 
which  it  most  be  concluded,  fira^  that  Robiaon,  the  Intimate  friend 
of  Watt  and  the  almost  chivalrous  defender  of  his  flame,  believed 
Cavendish  to  be  the  true  discoverer;  secondly,  that  Watt^  in  com- 
menting on  this  article  in  1814,  permitted  the  fact  to  be  thus  trana- 
mitted  to  posterity.  For,  in  bis  numerous  animadveraiona  on  othtr 
parts  of  the  same  papers,  he  givea  free  ezpreasion  to  the  sensitiveness 
vhidi  he  felt  lest  Dr.  Block  should  derive  any  credit  to  which  be  waa 
not  enUUed  in  connection  with  the  steam-eugine;  but  he  euffbrn  the 
passage  just  quoted  to  pass  without  remark.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  waiving  all  purely  ohemical  discussion,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Watt's  &ienda  should  have  left  the  matter  as  he  waa  conteut  to 
leave  it." 

A  new  translation  haa  appeared  of  Arago'a  '  £loge^'  with  notea  by 
the  translator,  in  the  *  Biographies  of  Diatinguished  Scientific  Men,* 
l)y  him,  tran^ted  by  Admiral  Smyth,  the  Bev.  B,  Powell,  and  Ur. 
B.  Grant,.  As  this,  we  believe,  is  the  most  recent  publication  relative 
to  Watt  (1857),  it  is  light  to  say  that  it  odds  nothing  to  the  Water 
question,  and  that  the  translator  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
Dr.  Wilson's  labours. 

The  reader  will  now  be  enabled  either  to  form  a  provisional  but  not 
unsound  opinion  on  this  interesting  topic,  or  to  make  bimself  ac- 
(^uainted  with  ita  minute  history,  and  the  arguments  adduced  on  all 
Bides,  by  perusing  the  works  referred  to;  aud  ia  this  respect  the 
present  article  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  pendant  to  those  on 
Cavendish  and  L&toisixh,  Anioi»£-La.dbeki,  in  preceding  volumes. 

After  retirmg  from  busbtesa,  Watt  was  with  difficult  drawn  into 
any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occasions  his  advice  was  sought 
respecting  engineering  works.  In  1S09  the  fertiUty  of  his  inventive 
powers  waa  shown  by  a  beautiful  aolution  of  a  difficult  problem  laid 
before  him  by  a  watercompany  at  Glasgow,  who,  after  establisbing 
tbeir  works  upon  one  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  discovered  that  water  of 
a  very  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from  a  kind  of  mitural  filter 
on  the  other  side,  if  they  could  overcome  the  difficult  of  laying  a 
main  from  tbeir  pumps  acrosa  the  bed  of  the  river.  Watt  contrived 
for  thia  purpose  a  flexible  iron  pipe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  ooonected 
hj  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  of  which  be  took  the  idea  from  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  The  main  was  constructed  from  hia  designs  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  moat  complete  success ;  and  it  forms  a  tube 
about  [honsand  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  bend- 
ing and  applying  itself  to  the  irnaular  bed  of  the  river.  In  another 
case,  htta  in.  life.  Watt  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
Lords  Commisuonera  of  tiie  Admiralty,  to  attend  a  deputation  from 
the  Navy  Board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Huddart  and  Ur.  Je»aop. 
an  opinion  upon  works  then  being  carried  on  in  Sbeemess  dockyard, 
and  upon  other  projected  works  deaigned  by  Measrs.  Bennie  au'i 
Whidby:  and  00  this  occasion  be  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ad- 
miralty for  hia  aervicea.  In  1813  or  1814  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  frioid^  of  Brewster  eapecixUy,  by  revising  the  articlea  '  Steam' 
and  'Steam-Engine,'  contributed  by  Robison  to  the  '  Eiicycloptedia 
Britaonica,'  ^d  enriching  them  with  valuable  notes,  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  collected  edition  of  Hobison's  articles,  which  appeared 
under  the  tiUe  of  '  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.'   The  last 

E reject  to  which  Watt  devoted  his  attention,  and  whidi  be  appears  to 
ave  very  nearly  perfected  when  he  died,  wm  a  machine  for  oopyiag 
sculpture^  vith  whiob  he  had  prooeeded  so  far  as  to  execute  aevend 
Bpecimeni^  which  he  jwesented  to  hia  friends  as  the  early  attempts  of 
a  young  artist  entenog  bis  eighth-third  year.  Having  suffered  so 
much,  in  other  cases,  from  communicating  hia  ideas  to  others,  he  kept 
the  constmotion  of  this  machine  strictly  secret ;  but  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded suffioientl|;  with  hie  design  to  contemplate  obtaining  a  patent^ 
he  found  that  another  person  in  his  ne^hbourhood,  who  appeara  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  Watt's  projed^  was  engaged 
upon  a  similar  plan.  A  proposal  was  anbsequently  made  for  obtuaing 
a  joint  patent  but  Watt  was  unwiUin^  at  ao  advanced  a  period  ot  life^ 
to  embark  in  such  an  undMtaUng.  t 
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field,  near  Sofao,  where  he  redded  to  the  end  of  his  Ute ;  and  he  had 
abo  a  property  on  tiie  baoka  the  Wye,  ia  Walea.  Hie  health 
improved  In  hU  latter  years,  and  his  intellectual  facalties  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  It  la  related  that,  when  upwarde  BeTCnty, 
he  imagined  them  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  accordingly  determined  to 
pat  them  to  the  teet  by  undertaking  some  new  study.  Having 
aeleoted  the  Anglo-Saxon  lunguage  for  this  experiment,  he  maatered  it 
with  a  facility  which  proved  that  there  waa  little  ground  for  hia  fears. 
At  Length  howerer,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  alarming  aymptoma  began  to 
appear,  and  on  the  SSth  ot  Augnat  in  that  year  he  died,  in  hie  ^hty- 
third  year,— hia  laat  iUneas  haviog  been  one,  obBerres  hia  son,  rather  of 
debility  tfaan  of  pain.  Reapeotiog  the  memben  of  hia  femfly,  Arogo 
atatea  that  the  invariable  mildneea  and  cheerful  dispoaitlon  of  hie  first 
wife  rescued  him  from  the  depressing  lassitude  and  nervousness  from 
which  he  bad  Buffered  so  eeverely;  and  that,  without  her  cheering 
influence,  he  might  never  have  publiahed  bis  ioventioos  to  the  world. 
She  died  in  ehildbMl,  September  S4, 1778,  laaving  her  surviving  ohUdren 
James,  the  son  frequenUy  referred  to  In  this  araole,  and  ifottoed  more 
fully  below,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Uiiler  of  Glasgow.  By 
his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1832,  he  had  two  children,  neither  of 
whom  survived  him.  One  of  these,  Gregory  Watt,  also  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,di8tioguished  himaeIfbyhiBgeologl<^  investigations,  but 
died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-aeven.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  bereavement  affeoted  Watt  very  keenly ;  but  Hulrhead  states  that 
Us  remarkable  activity  of  mind  was  not  Impaired,  nor  was  bis  interest 
in  the  plessnrea  of  literature  and  society  destroyed,  by  this  melancholy 
event;  and  that  neither  his  convereatioo  nor  correspondence 
betrayed  any  approach  to  the  remarkable  silence  which  Arago  states 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  great  engineer  a  most  pleasing 
account  is  ^voi  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who,  after  stating  tAiat,  iadepeodently 
of  his  great  att^meats  in  mscihanios,  be  was  an  extraordinary,  and, 
in  many  respeota,  a  wonderful  man,  observes,  "Perhaps  no  individual 
in  his  age  possessed  eo  muob  and  such  varied  and  exact  informatioo, 
— he  had  read  so  mooh,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so  acou- 
rately  and  well  He  had  in&oite  <^uickneas  of  apprebenuon,  a  pro- 
dlgioua  memory,  and  a  certain  rectiMng  and  meuiodiung  power  of 
nndaratandiD^,  which  exlraoted  something  precious  oat  of  dl  that  waa 
presented  to  iL  His  stores  of  miacellaoeoos  knowledge  were  immense, 
—and  yet  less  astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  tbat  waa  oasuaHy  started  in  con- 
versation with  him,  lud  been  that  which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in 
studying  and  exhausting,  such  waa  the  eopiouaness,  the  precision,  and 
the  admirable  oleameas  of  the  informaUon  which  he  poured  oat  upon 
it  without  effort  or  heaitatioo."  Id  social  oonvetsation  he  allowed  his 
mind,  like  a  great  cydopsedia,  to  be  opened  upon  whatever  subject 
might  beat  suit  the  taste  of  hia  aaeoclates;  and  be  made  every- 
thing so  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scarcely  any 
one  could  be  onnscious  of  any  defideo<^  in  their  own  capaolty  In  his 
presenoa.  With  aH  this  flow  of  Infonoation,  fala  oonTsraiUoB,  we  ar« 
further  Infermed,  "  bad  no  resemblance  to  lectoriag  or  Bolemn  dis-' 
conrBiag,  but,  on  &m  contrat'y,  was  full  of  colloquial  apirlt  and 
pleasantry."  Of  a  generous  and  affectionate  dispoeition,  he  was  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  aU  young  persons  who  showed 
indioationa  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronage  (n'advioe. 
As  hia  death  approached,  h«  was  p^ectly  consoionB  of  his  iKiuttoD, 
and  calm  in  the  ooDtemplalion  of  it,  expressing  his  tbankfulness  for 
the  length  of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption 
from  most  of  the  infirmitiea  of  age,  and  for  the  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  of  life  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  after  the 
honourable  laboura  of  the  day  had  been  concluded. 

In  aoknowledgmeat  of  hia  invaluable  services  to  his  eountty,  it  was 
Intimated  to  Watt  •  few  years  before  his  6Mb,  b)[  a  Mendly  message 
from  St  Joaeph  Banks,  tba^  to  use  th«  words  itf  Hniiliead, "  the  highest 
honour  uaually  eoafeired  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  sotenoe 
was  open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  Uiat  effect; "  but  white  he 
felt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  be  determined,  after  advising  with  his 
son,  to  decline  it.  Be  became  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1784,  of  that  of  London  in  the  following  year,  of  iha 
Batavian  Sode^  in  1787,  and  In  1808  a  correepondeot  of  tte  IVenoh 
Institute;  and  Id  1814  the  '  Acad^e  des  ScdenMS'  of  the  Institute 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  can  beatow,  by  eleetiog  him 
one  of  ita  eight  foreign  aasooiatea.  In  1808,  hy  a  spontaneous  vote, 
the  University  of  Glugow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  d^ree  of 
liUX).  In  1824  a  subMtiption  was  entered  into  for  erecting  a  statue 
to  his  memory  ia  Weetminster  Abbey,  anda  puhfio  meeting,  of  which 
the  Ute  Charlee  Hampden  Turner,  Eaq.  P.&a,  the  attached  and 
sealoQS  friend  of  Watt  and  Ms  family,  waa  chairman,  waa  held  at  the 
Flraemasons'  Tavern  to  do  hononr  to  the  man  who  had  taught  na  to 
wield,  aa  it  waa  then  observed,  ^e  mightiest  Instrument  ever 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  man,  and  whoee  inventioAa  were  charao- 
terised  by  Davy  as  among  the  great  means  whidh  had  enabled  Britain 
to  display  power  and  reaonroes,  during  a  long  war,  so  infinitely  abova 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
population.  A  Iftrge  sum  waa  immediately  raised,  and  Chuitrey  was 
•naged  to  famish  tha  statue,  whioh  Is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  wotla, 
■nairiiiehoalbtoiiilad  thevwnaric  of  WatfhMwd,  lb-.  Kduttd  Sharps 


who  laid  that  he  never  looked  at  his  oountenanoe  without  fnuyiBg 
that  ha  beheld  the  personification  of  abstraot  thought.  To  this  an 
appropriate  inscription  by  Lord  Brougham  waa  added.  AnoUier  statue 
by  Chautrey  adorns  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  hia  son,  at  the 
pariah  church  of  Handswortb,  near  Birmiogham,  in  the  ohauoel  of 
which  he  was  interred.  Other  statues  have  be«t  erected  in  St. 
George's  Square,  Glasgow;  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
memory  of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  prize  which  he 
founded  for  the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  ocmnected  with  soienoe 
or  the  arte ;  In  a  public  library  at  Greenock,  which  li  enriohed  with  a 
oolleotion  of  sdentlSo  works  presented  by  WaU  during  his  life,  ani 
to  which  his  son  contributed  liberally ;  and  in  the  open  epoce  In  front 
of  the  Infirmary  at  Manchester  a  bronee  copy  of  Chantrey's  seated 
statue  of  Watt  has  been  placed  on  a  pedestal  so  as  to  correspond  with 
a  similar  atatue  of  John  Dolton. 

Id  1884  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Aoad^mie  des  Sdences  the 
*Ei8torioal  Bloge'  to  which  allusion  has  been  repeatedly  made  in 
this  article,  and  which  reflecta  much  honour  on  the  liberal  feeling  of 
the  author.  It  has  been  more  than  once  translated  into  English ;  but 
the  translation  we  have  ohirfly  referred  to  is  that  of  Watt's  relative, 
James  Patrick  Muithead,  Ii^.,  M.A.,  published  in  4to,  in  1839,  to 
which  some  valuable  notes  are  added ;  the  new  translation  (1857)  has 
already  been  mentioued.  Of  other  authorities  referred  to  for  t^e 
pnrpoae  of  this  memoir,  tiia  notices  of  Watt  in  the  '  Enciyolopadia 
Britannlca;'  Brewster'a  *  Edinburgh  Kncycloptcdia ; '  and  the 'Fablio 
Cbaraetersof  1802-3,*  together  with  the  printed  'Proceedings'  of  Uie 
public  meeting  above  referred  to,  are  among  the  principal 

The  following  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  Mr.  Muirhead'a  third  and 
most  important  work  on  the  subjeet  of  this  article^  which,  we  believe, 
is  also  the  moat  recent  separate  publieation  relating  to  him  or  his 
aohievemenU *The  Origin  and  Fragresa  of  the  Meohanioal  lana- 
tioDs  of  James  Watt,  fflustrated  by  hie  Correspondenoe  with  his 
Friends  and  the  spedfloationa  of  his  patents.  By  James  PatrMt  Huir- 
head,  Esq.,  M.A.  In  three  volumes,' Svo,  London,  1854.  Toll:  Intro* 
dactory  memoir  and  extracts  from  oorreapondenoe,  pp.  xvUi.,oalzxxiii., 
and  104;  with  a  portrut  of  Watt,  from  Sir  F.  Chontrey'a  bust,  and 
31  woodcuts  in  fao-aimile  of  Watt's  drawinga  of  his  inventions  in  the 
construction  of  instruments,  machinery,  and  appantna  Vol.  iL: 
Extracts  from  correspondenoe,  pp.  xxziv.  and  S74 ;  with  an  engraving  of 
Pidgeon's  medal  of  MattheV  Boulton,  and  27  fac-simile  woodouts. 
Vol  iiL :  Lettera  patent,  spedficatious  of  patents,  and  appendix  of 
documents  relating  to  Savery  and  Papin,  and  to  the  legal  proceed- 
iugs  in  which  Boulton  and  Watt  had  to  engage  for  the  protection  of 
their  patents,  pp.  xiv.  and  292 ;  with  an  engraving  <a  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  of  Boulton,  34  plates  of  machinery,  and  2  woodouts.  Mr. 
Uuirhead's  Life  of  Watt,  1858,  merely   repenta  his  previous  statements. 

Professor  James  D,  Forbes,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Matbematioal  and  Physical  Sdenoe,'  principally  from  1776  to  18fiO, 
published  in  Kovember  1856,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  'Enoydo- 
pKdla  Britaanlea,'  devotei  a  asotioa  of  his  fourth  chapter  to  Watt) 
under  the  following  heads :  —  **  Condition  of  practical  mechanics 
previous  to  the  time  of  Watt. — ^His  genius  for  tiie  application  of 
sdenoe  to  practice. — His  soooesuve  improTements  on  the  steam-engine^ 
— Steam  navigatioo."  Mr.  Forbei^a  remarks  on  the  Compo^an-of< 
Water  question,  already  dtod,  wiU  be  fimnd  in  seetion  2  of  the  sixth, 
chapter, 

Jaicbs  Watt,  the  eldest  son  of  tiie  preceding,  wm  boA  on  Sfih  of 
Febrti^  1709,  and  died,  nnmarried,  at  his  sei^  Aston  Hall  in  War- 
wiekshire,  near  Birmiiu[ham,  on  the  2Qd  of  June  1848.  Hia  snooeidoa 
to  the  nunufaotoiy  and  fortune  of  his  &dier  has  already  been  ttated 

or  indicated  iu  the  preceding  article. 

Mr.  Watt  had  early  directed  his  son's  attention  to  natural  phQosopby 
and  chemistry,  and  he  had  also  applied  himself  to  the  pracUcal  etu^ 
of  mineralogy.  It  ia  scaroely  known,  and  has  not  been  recorded  ui 
any  previous  biographical  wotv,  that  he  was  for  a  short  time,  whMi  In 
hia  twentieth  year  only,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  literary  and 
Philosophioal  Society  of  Manchester,  then  just  founded,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  perhaps  atill  the  most  distinguished  of  the  provindal 
acientiGc  associations.  To  the  'Memoirs'  of  this  sodaty  he  communl- 
oated  two  papers  in  1789,  one  on  the  mine  (at  Auglezark,  near  Chorl^, 
in  Lancashire)  "in  which  the  aerated  [oarbonate  of  J  barytas  la  found," 
and  the  othw  **  on  the  eSbeta  produced  by  different  comblnationB  of 
the  Terra  Ponderoea  [barytes]  given  to  aoimals."  Though  he  was  not, 
as  has  been  said,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  carbonate  of  barjrtes  at 
Anglezark,  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  in  the  paper  here  alluded  to, 
the  drcnmatanoea  under  which  It  occurred,  and  to  make  knota  the 
fact  that  the  spedmens  examined  and  the  auppllea  of  the  mineral 
from  which  wafe  prepared  the  muriate,  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  medical  use  by  Dr.  Adair  Ctawford,  F.R.S.,  had  been 
obtained  from  that  locality.  His  also  were  some  of  the  earliest  expe- 
riments on  the  poisonous  efiects  of  the  combinations  of  barytes. 

A  remariEable  episode  now  oocurred  in  the  life  of  the  youi^  [^iloso- 
pher— for  such,  at  this  period,  we  may  call  him.  Mr.  Watt  had 
directed  his  son's  attenttoa  to  uie  stady  of  sdence  on  the  Continent; 
and — accompanied,  as  it  wotild  appear,  by  his  friend  Thomas  Cooper, 
one  of  the  vice-presidenta  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  who  aftei^ 
wards  beoame  professor  of  chemistry  in  ColumbiyCoUege,  AnaBrioa 
--hoptiMMededtoFariB.  Bat  her^jgff;^  fi^F4(^br@j(^^U^ 


then  pnTaleot  In  vbat  wu  termed  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  sympa- 
tbiMQ  with  the  Girondists  ud  Jaoobba,  ud  even  took  some  open  and 
avowed  part  in  their  earlier  tumultuotu  fl^tatioaa,  in  company  witii 
Cooper,  and  subsequently  with  Wordsworth  thepoet  also.  Southey 
has  recorded,  from  the  information  of  James  Watt  himself,  that  ao 
highly  was  be  at  first  regarded  by  ^e  French  leaders,  that  he  was  the 
maani  of  preventing  a  duel  between  Danton  and  Robeapierre.  A 
more  pnblio  exhibition  of  seal  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  in  which 
Cooper  also  took  part,  was  afterwards  deDonnond  by  Burke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  licenoe  and  exofsaes  of  Um  revtdutionarj 
partiM  ho^cevar  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  enttradait  to  the  raal 
nature  of  the  principles  he  was  supporting,  and  he  then  endeaToured 
to  mitigate  aa  far  aa  possible  the  violenoe  which  he  fbroeaw  he  must 
in  future  deplore.  This'  became  eventually  the  eauae  of  bis  quitting 
Paris  and  abandoning  his  French  asaodatea  and  their  objects;  for 
Robespierre,  at  the  olub  of  the  Jacobios,  inunnatiog  that  Cooper  and 
his  compatriot  were  emiaeaiiea  of  Pitt,  the  British  i«im«  miniateTf 
James  Watt  indignantly  sUenoad  his  formidable  aatagonist  from  the 
tribune  in  a  brief  but  impaidimed  harangue,  deliverad  in  exeallsnt 
French,  oairying  with  him  the  feelings  of  ^e  rest  of  the  aodteooe. 
On  rutuming  home  he  leamad  that  his  life  was  no  longer  aafe  for  a 
day,  instantly  left  Paris,  aucoeeded  with  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  south,  and  did  not  rest  until  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  retarned  to  England,  and  in  1794,  aa  already 
intimated,  began  to  ba  activdy  engaged  as  n  psrtDer  in  the  manage- 
ment and  dineUon  of  the  iteUMiu^o  manufactory  at  Sobo,  wbtoh 
naeessarily  withdrew  him  from  nolnioal  and  also  from  soiaDUSe  pur> 
suits,  strictly  ao  called,  and  irtiat  IL*  eflboted  In  tiw  lattw  hai  almoai 
escaped  notice. 

Mr.  Jamea  Watt  took  a  part  in  the  progress  of  ateam^navigation, 
especially  as  r^arded  the  requisite  adaptations  in  the  oonatmction  of 
^e  engine^  not  on  worthy  of  his  nam*  and  of  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  <n  wbiidi  he  became  the  leading  partner.  Mr.  Henry  Ball  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  in  1811  taken  the  enterprising  step  of  himself 
trying,  In  Scotland,  at  his  own  risk  and  under  his  sole  direction,  an 
experiment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  Fulton  (whom  be 
had  aided),  bad  succeec^ed  so  well  in  America,  built  several  steam- 
vessels  propelled  by  engines  of  his  own  constmction.  Among  these 
was  the  Csledonia,  ^  102  tons  and  33  horse-powsr,  which  was 
laanched  in  ISlSibnt  from  defects  in  her  engines  bad  been  little  used. 
In  April  1817  ijie  was  purobwed  by  Ur.  Jamea  Watt,  who  bad  her 
machinery  taken  out  and  repUoed  by  two  new  engines  of  Sobo  manu- 
facture, of  14  horse-power  each.  In  October  he  went  over  in  her  to 
Holland,  uid  ascended  the  Khine  as  far  as  Ceblena;  having  thus  been 
the  first  to  leave  the  British  shores  and  cross  the  channel  by  so  novel 
waA,  as  It  was  then  esteoned,  so  hamdoos  a  mode  of  tauaife.  On  her 
homeward  voyage  she  eatered  the  Scheldt  and  visitad  Aotvrarp,  and 
was  tbon  laid  up  for  part  of  the  wioter  in  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam 
for  repairs  and  alterations.  "After  her  return  to  the  Tfaamea  in  the 
spring  of  1818,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  to  wboee  Memoir  we  are 
indehted  for  tiieae  particulars  of  the  history  of  steam-navigation  in 
this  country,  "  Hr.  James  Watt  made  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  series 
of  expsriments  with  her  on  the  river  (the  whole  number  of  those 
eqtenments  amounting  to  350)*  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
many  most  material  improvements  in  tbe  conatrnotion  and  adaptation 
of  mariue  eDgines,  and  in  an  immmse  though  gradual  extension  of 
that  btandi  of  the  manufacture  at  Soho."  The  mariae  eorinas  manu- 
fwtured  Uiere  down  to  the  year  1854,  *'  were  in  unmbflr  819,  (tf 
17j488  nomintd  or  62,314  real  hone-power." 

Some  further  particulars  of  Mr.  James  Watt  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  two  later  publications  of  Ur.  Muirhead.  He  wrote,  ia  1823,  the 
memoir  of  his  father  in  Macvey  Napier's  Supplement  to  the 'Ehuy- 
clopssdia  Britaonica'  (subsequently  transferred,  in  substanoe,  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  that  work);  and  in  1846  he  addreased  a  letter  to 
Hr.  Muirhead  on  his  fUher'a  olUms  as  to  tiu  oompoaitlon  id  w«ter, 
which  is  prefixed  to  tbe  'CoTreapondanoe*  of  the  latter  on  tiiat  subjaot 
Tbe  publication  of  his  fotber's  spedfioations  <rf  pateots  and  doonments 
relating  to  them  was  originally  designed  and  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent 
prepared  by  him;  but,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  confided  prior 
to  his  deoeaae  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  by  whom  it  has  bean  aooomplished  in 
the  work  already  cited  and  deiicnbed. 

Qrboobt  Watt,  son  of  Jakes  Watt  by  Us  Mpond  irif%  Ann^ 
daughter  of  Hr.  Macgrigor  of  Qlasgow,  was  bora  in  1777.  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  whioh  a  child  of  singular  natural  powers 
would  receive  from  suoh  parents  may  readily  be  conceived,  and  an 
early,  though  by  no  means  a  premature  development  of  Uiem  was  the 
result ;  tbe  promise  of  boyhood  beoame  that  of  youth,  to  be  realised 
in  manhood.  In  1794,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Boultou  and  Wat^  at  tiie  same  time  wiUi  his 
elder  brother  and  Mr.  BoUnaou  Boultoo.  But  tUs  did  not  interftoe 
with  the  progress  of  his  education,  a  portion  of  which  be  leodved  at 
Qlasgow,  quitting  that  University  however  in  the  year  1797,  enriched 
beyond  bis  age  with  both  science  and  literature,  and  stiU  devoted  to 
the  aequlaltion  of  knowledge,  but  in  a  dooliuing  state  of  health.  He 
waa  now  reoommeoded  by  nia  pfaysioian  to  redde  for  some  time  in 
^e  West  of  England,  and  ba  aocwdingly  proceeded,  ia  the  winter  of 
V  to  Penzance,  where  he  beoame  a  lodger  in  the  house  of 

Via.  navy,  a  iridow,  th«  mother  of  Homphiy,  aftannrds  Sir  Ham- 
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phry  Davy.  The  history  of  the  friendship  wfaioh  eventually  united 
these  gifted  men  is  remarkable.  Davy,  according  to  Dr.  Paria, 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  mother's  lodger,  by  addiesaing 
bim  familiarly  on  subjecta  of  metaphysics  and  poetty.  but  .Watt 
coldly  repelled  his  advances.  "  It  was  by  mare  aoaident,**  says 
Dr.  Paris,  "  tiiat  an  allusion  was  first  made  to  chemistry,  when  Davy 
flippantly  observed,  that  he  would  undertake  to  demolish  the  French 
theory  in  half  an  hour;  he  had  touched  the  chord, — the  interest  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  excited, — be  convereed  with  Davy  upon  his  chemical  pur- 
suits, he  was  at  onoe  astoniabed  and  delighted  at  his  sagacity — tbe 
barriisr  of  ice  was  removed,"  and  an  intimacy  of  the  warmest  and  moat 
^dnterested  nature  grew  up  between  them,  which  eootinned  to  the 
very  moment  of  Mr.  Watt's  premature  dlssoIotioD.  The  initiatfim  of 
tbia  friendship  with  Or^»y  Watt  waa  one  of  the  clroumstanoes 
which  favoured  the  rapid  i^vanoe  of  Davy  ia  chemical  philosophy.  In 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  latter,  they  met  daily ;  they 
explored  the  objeota  worthy  of  notice  in  the  adjacent  country,  visited 
the  most  remaricable  mines,  and  oolleeted  Bpadmons  of  roeks  and 
minerals,  Hr.  Watt  oonUnued  to  reside  at  Fenaanee  through  tbe 
spring  season  of  1793.  It  was  through  his  new  friend  that  Davy 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Beddoes  an  account  of  his  experimental  researebea 
on  beat  and  ligh^  the  impression  made  by  which  on  the  mind  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  train  of  oireumatances  resulting  in  the  appcunt- 
ment  of  Davy  as  chemical  superintendent  of  tbe  Pneumatic  Institution 
at  Bristol,  itself  an  important  step  to  his  farther  advancemant  TUs 
dronmatanoe  peihapaled  to  ib»  error  in  the  artule,  Beddoes,  Thoiub 
(voL  i.  col.  010)  of  stating  that  Davy  was  recommended  to  Beddoes  for 
tbe  superintendenee  of  tbe  Pneumatic  Institution  by  Gregory  Watt, 
whereaa  the  reoommendation  was  really  made  by  Dariea  OilbtrL 
Tbe  early  delicacy  of  Qr«fgory  Watt's  health,  and  that  of  his  siater,  who 

firedeoeslsed  him,  and  tlia  nature  of  their  diaeaae^  consumption,  had 
ed  their  father  to  devote  much  attention  to  tbe  nisdioal  propaitiM  of 
the  gtses,  and  lodnoed  him  to  asslBt  Dr.  Beddoes  in  tbe  foandation  of 
the  Pneumatic  lustitution,  by  producing  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
the  evolution  and  respiration  of  the  gases. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Watt  finally  retired  from  business,  resigning 
his  ehares  in  tbe  manufactory  at  Soho  to  his  two  sons,  uuder  whom 
and  their  youiw  partner  it  continued  to  prosper.  But  as  Mr.  Hair 
head  has  stated,  Qregory,  by  the  Undnoas  of  his  elder  brother  Jame^ 
was  relieved  from  ue  detuls  of  boHnesa,  for  whieh  he  had  little 
inclination,  and  "enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  tliose  higher 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature  in  whioh  he  found  delight,'^  while 
still  retaining  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  steam-engine  manufactory. 
Gr^ory  Watt,  from  the  summer  of  I80I  to  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  travelled  or  reaided  on  tiie  Continent,  whence  he  returned 
mm^  delighted  with  hk  tour,  but  still  In  bad  health. 

The  literary  recreations  however,  and  eapedally  the  philosophical 
researches,  whiidi  he  had  oommenoed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which,  it 
would  appear,  had  never  been  altogether  intermitted,  were  now  re* 
Bumed  with  vigour;  and  in  April  1304,  he  addresaed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Chailea  QrevUle,  V.P.R.S.,  the  celebrated  experimental  paper,~at  onoe 
the  foundation,  the  establishment,  and  unhappily  the  sole  record  of  his 
scisntifio  greatness — entitled '  ObMrvations  aa  nsal^  and  on  the  Tran- 
sition from  tiie  vitreous  to  the  stony  Teztnn^  which  occurs  in  the  gradual 
Refrigeration  of  melted  Basalt ;  with  some  geological  Bemarka ; '  read 
before  tbe  Royal  Sodety  on  the  10th  of  May,  exactly  a  month  after 
the  day  of  its  date,  and  published  In  the  '  Philosophical  l^aosactiona' 
for  1804,  part  ii,,  of  which  it  occupies  twenty-six  pages.  The  author 
states,  that  having  been  induoed  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  on  the  regulated  cooling  of  melted  Basalt,  it  bad  aftec^ 
wards  occurred  to  him  that  sometiilng  might  be  learned,  by  expoung 
to  the  action  of  heat,  a  much  larger  mass  of  basaltic  matter  than  had 
ever  at  one  time  been  subjected  to  experiment.  The  researches  and 
inductions  detd.led  in  this  paper,  it  has  been  remarked,  constitute  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  that  has  hitherto  been  made  known  on  the 
sul^eots  to  which  it  relates.  The  eluddatiim  it  affords  of  tbe  geolo- 
gieu  history  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  spheroidal  and  ooluomar 
rocks  has  not  yet  been  superseded,  or  become  the  oommon  property 
of  ecienoe.  Of  it  and  of  its  author,  his  early  friend,  Davy,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  volcanos,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  a  oouise  on  Geology,  In  ISll,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  Mr.  Gregiuy  Watt  fused  some  [seven]  hundred-weight  of  basalt ;  and 
suffering  it  to  ooot  in  a  mass,  examined  the  results  by  breaking  it 
into  pieces.  The  largest  crystals  were  found  in  the  interior,  where 
the  congelation  must  have  been  comparatively  alow,  Hia  paper  on 
this  subject ....  abounds  in  acute  observations  and  aaoaoious  in- 
ferenoes.  It  was  the  first  and  only  production  of  a  mind  full  of  talent 
and  enthusiasm  for  soiehtifio  purauita — of  a  mind  wbieb  promised 
muoh  for  the  i^oaophy  of  this  subjeot;  but  death  out  off  the  bloom 
and  promise  Ot  this  hope  for  tbe  sdentifio  irorld,  at  the  moment  when 
it  waa  brightest  No  person  attached  to  truth  can  read  this  paper 
without  a  feeling  of  regret ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excueed  for  the 
strong  expression  of  this  regret~-for  whilst  I  admired  him  as  a  phito- 
sophsr,  I  loved  him  as  a  man.  He  was  tbe  aarlieat  and  (me  of  tiw 
dearest  of  my  sdentific  friends." 

It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gragoty  Watt,  and  m^  be  Important 
to  fiituxe  inquirsra  into  the  prooesa  of  finmation  of  the  igneous  rooks,  to 
notka  hora  ■  coDohuioa  founded  npen  biaiasstfirin  t&iiiiisafaatk^ 
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to  wUoh  in  &ot  th«y  are  opposed,  bat  to  which  it  must  in  fairneu  be 
sdinitted  hie  own  inferencei  have  led.  He  did  not  himeelf  reoogniu  the 
full  force  of  the  ezperimental  facts  he  had  obtained,  with  respect  to  the 
reproduocion  of  the  etony  texture  b;  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  melted 
basalt^  and  subsequent  geologists  in  general  have  committed  the 
cardinal  error  of  iuterpreting  thtm  as  proviog  that  the  stony  aubitance 
which  the  fused  matter  thus  became,  was  identical  with  the  original 
rock ;  an  error  which  has  involved  the  ohemioo-geological  hUtory  of 
the  trap-rocks  and  the  lavas  in  an  obsourity  hitherto  impenetrable ; 
and  which  has  alao  introduced  an  unreal  difficulty  in  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Poulett  Sorope'e  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  fluidity  of 
those  lavas  whioh  are  in  fact  aggregate  rockn.  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  ts  true, 
in  the  lecture  cited  above,  and  referring  apparently  to  the  results  of 
Sir  James  Hall  u  well  as  those  of  Qregory  Watt,  had  said,  that  "  in  the 
■pedmens  of  re-produced  cryatalline  baMlt"  that  he  had  seen,  "the 
crystals  were  only  of  one  species ;  whereas,  in  the  original,  they  ware 
of  two  distinct  kind%"  wbum  was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
qrigjnal  rook  had  not  been  ra-produced.  Bat  tkl*  valaabU  observation 
was  confined  to  his  audience  ^  the  time,  and  remained  nnpablished 
for  thirty  years.  Hr.  &ayley,  in  a  discussion  at  a  m^etin^  in  1856, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  not  then  knowiog  what  Davy  had 
faid,  asserted  the  same  fact  from  bis  own  obserraUon,  adding  the 
correlative  fact,  not  before  pointed  out,  that  the  stony  snbetance  pro- 
duced in  Ur.  Watt's  experiments,  and  in  the  reoentmanofiutnring  opera* 
tions  of  Messm  Chance  upon  the  same  rock  (the  basalt  of  Rowley),  on 
ft  large  scale,  was  Id  reality  nothing  more  than  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  glsM  that  wonld  have  resulted  had  the  same  fluid  mass  been 
npfdly  cooled,  was  eseenlially  a  homogeneous  chemical  combination 
or  mineral  species  (analogous  to  the  atony  condition  of  the  vitreous 
lavas),  and  not  an  aggregate  rook.  .  Hr.  Scrope  however  had  affirmed, 
in  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  same  year,  thai  in  the 
product  of  UoBsn.  Chance's  prooen,  tiia  true  oryttaluM  aspect  of  the 
DBsaltie  rook  was  not  restored.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
in  the  discuSBion  of  this  sabjeot^  that  while  Mr.  Watt  regarded  his 
experiments  as  affording  a  synthetic^  demonstration  that  basalt  may 
be  formed  by  fire,  he  expressly  discriminates  between  the  regenerated 
stone  whioh  was  their  ultimsto  result,  and  the  original  rock,  stating 
that  in  it  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  was  much  more  perfect 
than  in  tiis  latter,  evidently  implying,  as  lus  context  ahow^  its  more 
homogensooa  crystalline  chsrsotor. 

Ur.  Gregory  Watt,  after  a  lingering  Illness  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  on  the  16th  of  October  1804,  nx  months  only  after  the 
production  of  his  essay. 

WATT,  JAUEc>  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
Uae-engraver>,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
Be  reeuved  his  proftssUmal  edocation  in  the  woricshop  of  Ur.  Charlee 
Heath,  bat  he  had  thim  his  esrlisst  years  been  fond  of  art,  and  he 
owes  the  bettor  part  of  his  skill  to  hia  own  devoted  study  and  steady 
perseverancci  The  flrat  of  Mr.  Watt's  larger  productions  we  believe, 
was  the  well-known  engraving  of  Stothard's '  Prooesuon  of  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon,*  a  work,  the  firmness  and  facility  of  line,  clearness,  the  precision 
and  brilliancy  of  whioh,  at  oooe  secured  him  a  high  position  in  his 
profeeuon.  Among  hia  prinoipal  works  of  a  later  date,  perhaps  the 
beat  known  is  his  admirable  rendering  of  Landseer's  'Highland 
Drovei's  Departure,'  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  the  finest  line-engiaving 
yet  executed  from  any  of  Landseer's  pictures.  He  haa  besidee  engraved 
'  Horses  at  the  Fountain,'  and  '  A  Court-Yard,'  after  Landseer ;  '  Hay 
Day  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,' after  Leslie — a  rioh  and  singularly  happy 
trvnalation  of  that  painter's  peculiar  manner;  'Christ  blessing  little 
Children,'  and  '  La  Sveglarina,  after  Esatlake ;  and  '  Sunmnah  and  the 
Elders.'  from  Caracd's  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  haa  also 
executed  a  few  portraits  and  book  plates.     [See  Sdpflbhic:«t,] 

WATT,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  work, 
entitled  '  Bibliotheoa  Britannioa,  or  a  General  Index  to  British  and 
Foreign Literatnrs,' Glasgow,  4  vols. 4to,  1819-1820;  Kdiaburgh,  1821> 
1684.  The  aeooont  given  of  him  in  that  work  (sent  to  the  press  after 
bis  death)  is  that  he  was  bom  in  Ayrshire  in  1774,  that  he  died  at 
Glasgow  March  12th,  1819,  that  he  was  president  of  tiie  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glsagow,  and  lecturer  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  he  bad  published  the  following 
works  dnring  his  lifetime  : — '  Cases  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  Ac,' 
Fadsley*  8v0k  1608;  *  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,'  Glasgow,  8vo,  1812 ; 
"Tfewtise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chinoough,' 
Glasgow,  8vo,  1813;  'Rules  of  Life,  with  Refiections  on  the  Uanners 
and  Diepoaitions  of  Mankind,'  Edinb.,  12mo,  1S18  (anonymous); 
besides  a  few  pnpen  in  the  *  Transaotioos '  of  the  Medico-Chirurgioal 
and  one  or  two  other  societies. 

The  'Bibliotiieca  Britaonioa'  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  containing 
an  sl|>hsbetical  arrangement  of  authors,  with  the  published  works  of 
each  in  chronological  ordw:  the  seoond,  a  similar  arrangement  of 
snlyects,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  re- 
farmces  to  the  entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
pari  The  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a  professional  life 
and  without  access  to  any  extensive  library,  and  carried  through  the 
press  without  having  tiie  advantage  of  the  author's  revision,  is  no 
donbt  oharifsaUe  wiu  many  positive  errors,  ss  well  as  with  importsafe 
dafidencles ;  bat  it  is  notimbstsndiag  both  a  remsriutble  perfbrmaoos 
ier  an  individnsl  and  an  aid  of  Tuy  coniidsn^ite  utUi^  in  msiiy 


literaiy  investigations.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority,  but 
it  is  serviceable  as  a  guide  or  indicator. 

AVATTEAU,  ANTOINE,  a  celebrated  French  ptunter,  wns  horn  at 
yalenoienDca  in  1684.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1702,  with  a  sceue-paioter, 
with  whom  he  had  placed  himself,  and  for  some  time  was  occupied  in 
that  branch  of  painting.  But  aftor  some  time  his  master  left  Pari^ 
and  Wattean  was  obliged  to  seek  another  employer :  he  for  a  short 
time  found  occupation  as  a  copyist,  and  painted  pictures  by  the  dozen. 
Prom  this  employment  however  he  was  rescued  by  Claude  Gtllo^ 
a  paintor  of  some  ability,  who  having  perceived  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Watteau,  took  him  into  his  house  and  employed  him  to  sssiat  him  in 
his  works.  QiUot  psintod  landscapes  with  grotesque  flgnres,  fauns, 
satyrs,  Ac,  and  confirmed  Watteau  in  tiie  same  style ;  but  tiie  pupil 
soon  surpassed  the  master  in  his  own  style,  and  this  was  so  evident 
even  to  Gillot  faimsalf,  that  he  forsook  painting  and  took  to  engraving. 
Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidly :  he  was  appointed  peintrs 
de  fdtes  galantes  du  Roi,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Faintiur.  In  1718  be  cams  to  England,  where  he  re- 
msined  a  year ;  bat  ne  painted  only  two  {ootores  daring  his  stsy,  for 
Dr.  Meade,  whom  he  came  to  consul^  says  Walpolsk  He  retarned  to 
Paris  in  a  very  weak  atato  of  health,  and  £od  at  Nogentaur-Uame 
near  Paris,  18,  1721. 

Watteau'a  colouriDg  was  rich,  and  his  dewgn,  though  peculiar,  was 
correct ;  Rubens  wsahb  model  for  colouring.  His  pictures  are  chiefly 
theatriwl  scsnei;  or  fStas  champStres,  and  were  remarkably  popular  in 
his  time :  nearly  all  the  Fteooh  engravers  of  his  period  were  occupied 
with  the  works  of  Watteau.  The  prints  after  bis  works  amount  to 
563,  making  tiirse  large  folio  volumes.  Few  paioters  iu  so  short  a 
life  have  done  so  much  as  Watteau.  As  regards  the  particular  style 
of  hia  works,  Wattean  is  generally  allowed  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effiict  upon  tiie  tasto  of  ue  Frutoh  artiste  of  bis  time;  tiis  pictures 
generally  represent  bslla,  mssqasiadsi^  gardeo  partial,  msrohes,  sad 
encampmants,  and  his  style  prsvslled  fai  F^anos  fiir  soma  time  after 
his  death.  His  principal  imitators  were  Peter  and  Lanoret  His 
style  is  not  ill  described  Walpols,  who  says,  "The  genius  of 
Watteau  resembled  that  of  his  conntrymanD'Urf^;  the  one  drewand 
the  other  wroto  of  imaginary  nymphs  and  swaina,  and  described  a  kind 
of  impossible  psstoral  or  rural  life  led  by  those  oppositea  of  rural 
simplieity,  people  of  fashion  and  tank.  Wattsan's  shepherdesses,  nay, 
bis  very  sheep  are  coquet ;  yet  hs  avdded  the  g^are  and  clinquant  of 
his  conutrymen ;  and  though  he  fell  abort  of  the  dignified  grace  of  the 
Italians,  there  Is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  and  that  mora  famiUar 
species  of  the  graceful  whioh  we  call  geutesL  His  nymphs  are  as 
much  below  the  forbidden  mi^esty  of  goddesses,  as  they  are  above  the 
hoyden  awkwardness  of  country  girls.  In  his  halls  and  marches  of 
armies,  the  csrslsss  slonoih  of  hta  addien  stlU  retain  the  sir  <tf  a 
nstion  that  asi»res  to  be  smeable  ss  well  as  victorjoos.** 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  in  London  on 
March  18,  1789,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammarachool  called  Wye 
Coll^[^  in  Kent,  of  which  one  of  hia  brothers  was  master.  He  was 
aubsequentiy  removed  to  another  school  at  Aahford,  and  then  acted 
as  teacher  in  the  school  of  his  brother  at  Putoey.  He  next  became 
the  literary  atsiatont  of  G.  Crabbe,  the  author  of  the  '  Technologicsl 
Dictionary,'  and  afterwarda  tutor  in  a  private  ftmDy  at  Manchester.  In 
1822  he  pabliahed  a  small  volume  of  poems — oonialning  several  pieces 
of  genuine  poetical  merit — whioh  was  favourably  received  by  the  public 
and  of  which  five  editions  have  been  published.  In  this  litUe  volume 
be  also  displayed  that  tasto  fbr  the  fine  arts  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  his  subsequent  pablicationa,  ss  it  was  embellished  with  ea* 
gravings  by  Heath  after  dstigns  1^  Stothard.  In  the  tatter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  becsma  editor  of  the  'Leeds  lotelligencer'  nevs< 
piq)er,  in  which  he  strenuously  advocated  an  amelioration  of  the 
&Gtory  system.  His  recommendations  however  were  not  pupular 
among  tlw  manuiaoturera,  and,  after  editing  the  paper  for  three  yearn, 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  edited  the  '  Uancheater  Courier.* 
While  at  Leeds  a  iwoposal  had  been  made  to  him  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  an  annual  in  which  literature  and  the  fine  arts  wera  botii 
to  be  prominent  objects.  He  agreed,  and  'The  literary  Souvenir, 
a  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance,*  was  commenced.  It  was  con- 
tinued from  1825  to  1835,  and  at  first  was  highly  popular,  as  it 
deserved  to  be  from  the  style  of  literature  and  of  art  be  introduced 
into  it.  The  oontributon  to  the  literature  were  himsslf,  Campbell, 
Wordswortii,  Soathey,  Coleridge,  Hontgomery,  sad  others;  among 
the  artiste  who  furnished  the  deaigna  were  Turner,  Leslie,  Stothard, 
Roberta,  Lawrence,  Collins,  Danby,  and  Martin,  and  among  the  en- 
gravers were  Heath,  f^den,  Ooodall,  Watt,  and  Pye.  But  the  public 
favour  declined,  and  after  1836  it  ceased  to  appear.  In  1825  he  left  the 
'  Manchester  Courier,'  and  in  1828  published  the  '  Poetiosl  Album,  or 
Baglstor  of  Uodmi  FtajitiTS  Poeti7.'  It  was  intended  to  be  an  uuaal, 
but  only  lived  for  two  years.  In  1827  he  was  angled  on  the 
'Stoodsrd' London  evening  newspaper,  and  in  1833  he  started  the 
*  United  Service  Qasette.'  in  1843  disputes  with  his  partoers  led  to 
a  Chancery  aui^  and  to  the  paper  being  sold :  it  is  still  continued 
as  a  valuable  class  paper.  From  1841  to  1847  he  was  again  engaged 
on  the  *  Standard,*  but  since  then  has  oeased  to  have  uiy  oonneotion 
witiv  Qw  nawq»p«r  press.  In  18S1  he  published  an  cditiMt  of  his 
selaot  poetiosl  writings  nnder  the  title  of  *  Lyi^  of  the  Hpxt, 
with  other  Poem^'  soma  of  thsm  bdng  1^  his  ^Hn^  JUqitntfoto 
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forty  higbly  finisbed  enKraTingi.  Ezeapt  Bome  ocouional  ihort 
poemB,  this  it  his  lut  publicfttion.   In  18Ia  a  puuitn  of  lOOt  a  year 

WKB  conferred  on  bim  by  the  Queen. 

*Uli8.  Zillah  Watts,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  dsieTotS. 
H.  WifTen,  the  tranilator  of  Tasso,  is  also  distinguiahed  for  her  literary 
talents.  From  1829  to  1836  sbe  edited  'The  Xew  Tt-ar's  Gift  and 
Juvenile  Souvenir/  which  partook  of  the  oharacter  of  that  edited  by 
hw  boabwd.  In  1839  she  pnbUsbed  '  The  Jarenile  PoeUoal  Library.' 
In  1845  abe  foTnlefaed  the  letterpreas  to  I^Dden'e  'T^Ueanx  of 
Katiooal  Character, Beauty,  and  Costume;'  in  1849,  that  to  'BogartVa 
Tableaux,  a  aeries  of  original  graphio  Scenes,  with  Illustratious  in 
Poetry  and  Froae ; '  and  in  1 856,  '  The  Birth- Day  Council,  or  How  to 
be  Useful.' 

WATTS,  ISAAC,  the  eldest  of  nine  cbildreo,  mm  bom  at  South- 
ampton  July  17, 1674  His  fatiiw,  who  kept  a  boardinp«chool  in  tiiat 
town,  wsi  a  man  of  atrong  derotiuual  feeling  and  a  rigid  nonoooformist. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  hia  rrligion,  and  during  bis  confine- 
ment bis  wife  sat  oo  a  stone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little  Isaac,  then 
an  infant,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a  taste  for  books  at  a  vt-ry 
early  cge,  and  imbibed  under  pareiMs  whose  faith  bad  been  strengthened 
by  pereecntion  that  turn  of  uiiod  which  prompted  the  determination 
to  become  a  dissentuK  minister. 

laaao  Watte  antered  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  in  the 
free  grammar-school  of  his  native  town  in  bis  fourth  year.  The  little 
money  be  received  in  preaents  he  spent  upon  books;  nis  Insure  hours 
he  spent  in  reading  instead  of  joiniog  the  otbei-  boys  at  play.  When 
only  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  compoeed  some  devotional  pieces  to 

f 'lease  bis  mother.  Bis  gentle  yet  nTaeioua  disposition  obtained  him 
Henda,  who  offered  to  support  him  at  one  of  the  univeraities ;  but 
having  been  bred  a  noDConformist^  he  determined  to  remain  ooa.  He 
was  uterefore  sent,  in  hia  vixteuith  year,  to  aa  aoademy  in  LiOndfOl, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kowe,  at  that  time  mkiiater  the  Independent 
meeting-house  in  Haberdoeber's  Hall, 

During  the  three  years  that  he  remained  with  Ur.  Bowe,  Watts  pur- 
sued bis  studies  with  intemperate  ardour,  allowing  himself  no  time  for 
•xerdse^  and  onrtaiUog  the  period  allotted  to  sleep.  He  thaa  Irro- 
mediaUy  injured  hia  oonatitntion.  He  used  to  mark  all  the  hooka  he 
read,  to  abridge  some  of  them,  and  annotate  others,  which  were  inter- 
leaved for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Johneon  eays  of  hia  olaa&ical  acquire- 
ments— *'  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  exercises 
at  his  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  pbiloeophical  and 
theological,  such  ss  very  few  attab  hg  a  mu^  Longer  course  of  study ; " 
and  "  In  his  yonth  be  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  latin  poetry : 
his  verges  to  hia  brother,  in  the  glyeonidc  measure,  written  when  jie 
was  seventeen,  nre  remarkaUjr  esay  and  elegaLt"  He  also  made  some 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  siAolastio  divinity. 
Bis  acquirements  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  appear  to  have 
been  inconsidwable.  Before  leavini;  the  academy  he  joined  in  oom- 
munion  with  the  congregation  of  Hr.  ]>owe,  who  waa  accustomed  to 
say  that  be  never  had  occasion  to  reproTe  Watts,  and  who  often  held 
liim  up  as  a  pattern  to  his  other  pnima.  Watts  returned  to  his  father's 
house  in  1694,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  private  study. 
The  greater  part  of  hia  hynins,  and  pruoaUy  moat  of  his  jnreidle  oom- 
positiona,  were  oompoted  during  this  time. 

In  1698  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  in  bis  family 
at  Stoke  Newlngton  as  tutor  to  his  aon ;  he  remuned  there  till  the 
beginning  of  1702.  lady  Hartopp  was  the  daughter  of  Fleetwood  by 
hia  first  marriage.  Sir  John,  oa  might  be  inferred  from  his  forming 
such  a  connection,  waa  a  aealoua  nonconformist :  whea  fiscal  persecu- 
tion was  at  ite  height,  the  fine  upon  Stoke  ITewington,  of  whioh  he 
paid  the  greater  part,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  In 
this  family  the  rtligious  and  political  opl&lona  which  Watte  bad  imbibed 
from  his  parents  and  schoolmaster  were  strengthened.  The  first  out- 
line of  the  work  afterwards  published  under  Uie  titln  of  '  Logic'  was 
prepared  during  this  period  for  tbe  use  of  his  pupU.  Isaac  Watte 
preached  his  firat  sermon  on  tbe  day  on  which  he  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year— the  17th  of  July  1698.  In  that  year  he  was 
cboeen  assistant  to  Dr.  Cbsuncy,  pastor  of  the  Independent  ohurob 
then  meetiiu  in  Ifark-lane,  but  he  continued  to  reside'aod  dlacltaige 
the  duties  of  teacher  In  Sir  John  Hortopp'a  family  till  1702.  In  that 
year  ha  was  persuaded  reluctantly  to  succeed  Dr.  Cfaaunoy  in  the  pas- 
toral ofBce.  Soon  after  bis  entrance  upon  this  obarge  ba  was  se^ed 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  which,  after  a  long  oonflnement  and  a  alow 
recovery,  left  him  with  a  oonstltution  so  evidently  impaired  that  tiie 
congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  aocordinc^y,  in  Joly 
1708,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Watte's  haslth  returned  gndually* 
and  he  performed  his  duty  tDT  1712,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  so 
violent  and  of  sac^  contiouanos  that  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  illness  excited  tbe  lively  sympathy  of  aU  hia  friends.  The 
foremost  in  kind  officee  was  Sir  Thomas  Ahney,  who  invited  him  to 
try  tbe  effisct  of  change  of  air  at  his  house  at  Theobalds.  Watte 
aeo^ted  his  invitation,  and  went  there  intending  to  stay  only  a  siDgle 
week,  bnt  he  remained  six-and-thirty  years—till  hia  death.  "  In  a  few 
yean."  vsys  Dr.  Qibbons,  Watte's  earliest  biographer,  "Sir  Thomaa 
Abney  died;  but  bis  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the  Doctor 
Wie  same  respeet  and  friendship  as  before ;  and  most  happily  for  him, 
ana  great  numbers  besides  (for  as  her  riches  ware  greats  ber  generosity 
and  munlflflsnoe  wen  In  full  proportion),  her  thread  of  Ufc  waa  drawn 


ont  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Dootor.  And  thus  this 
excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and  that  of  ber  daughter,  Mxn. 
Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  d^ree  honoured  and  esteemed  bim, 
enjoyed  all  the  benefiteand  felicities  be  experienced  at  bis  first  entrance 
into  this  family  till  bis  dayi  were  numbered  and  finiahed,  and  Ilka  a 
shock  of  com  in  bis  season,  ho  aBosndad  into  the  regioni  of  perfect  and 
immortal  life  and  joy." 

Tbe  tenor  the  remainder  of  Watts's  life  was  uniform.  Sir  Thomni 
Abney  had  been  bred  up  in  dlMsnting  principles;  King  William 
kniKbted  him ;  and  he  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  In 
1700.  Hia  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Atark-Iane  oongr^ation ;  bis  second,  a  daughter  of  Hr.  Qanston,  an 
honoured  friend  of  Watta.  The  house  of  the  Abneys  at  Theobalds 
adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  reddeooe.  Of  the  splendid  gardens  of 
that  palaoe  there  remained  little  mora  than  a  long  moss-grown  walk, 
overabadowed  by  two  rowa  of  elms,  uid  within  a  taw  yarda  of  the 
entrance  of  the  walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomaa  Abney's  garden,  a 
eummer-bouae,  which,  fifty  yeara  after  Watte'a  death,  was  shown  as 
tbe  place  in  which  be  had  composed  many  of  bis  works.  Watts's  use- 
fulness amoniE  hia  fiock  was  in  nowise  diminished  by  his  residence  at 
Theobalds.  There  was  a  carriage  at  his  command  when  his  health 
permitted  him  to  offldato  in  Ltmdon.  When  he  waa  Ino^Mble  of 
public  laboor,  he  refused  to  receive  hia  salary;  and  at  all  times  athird 
port  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  diarttable  uses.  The  itasons  when 
indisposition  inoapaoitated  him  from  public  dnl^  were  spent  in  litenty 
composition. 

The  moat  important  of  Wstte'a  publications  are: — I,  'Logic;  or, 
the  lUgbt  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry  after  Truth :  with  a  variety 
of  Bolae  to  guard  agaonat  Error  in  the  afUrs  of  Religion  and  Bunuu 
Life,  aa  well  as  in  the  Sdenoea,'  pnUished  in  1725.  This  teeatiao, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  as  a  text-book 
at  Oxford,  was  written  originally  to  aaaift  the  atudiea  of  Watte's  pupil, 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  waa  revised,  augmented,  and  published  at  tbe 
request  of  Hr.  Karnes.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  work — '*Tt  he 
owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  pian  who 
undertaken  merely  to  methodise  or  illustrate  a  i^atom,  pratoDda  to  ba 
ite  aatticr.'*  2,  *  The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavena  and  Earth  made 
easy ;  or,  the  lilrst  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Qeography  explained 
by  tbe  use  of  globes  aud  maps,  with  a  solution  of  the  common 
problems  by  a  plain  sosle  and  compasses  as  well  as  by  tbe  globe : 
written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of  learners ; '  published  in 
1726.  This  is  the  work  of  an  Intelligrnt  amateur ;  it  has  of  course 
been  long  superseded.  8,  '  The  Improvement  of  the  Hind/  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  passages  in  Lodu's  '  Conduct  of  the  Human  Under- 
steading.'  i,  A  number  of  works  for  children  and  young  person^ 
via. : — '  Tbe  Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  Eugllab ; '  '  Prayers  composed 
for  the  Use  and  lustruotion  of  Children : '  '  Divine  Songs  attempted 
in  easy  language  for  tbe  Use  of  Children,'  ka.  It  waa  from  motives 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Tbomss  and  Lady  Abney  that  be  Ant  engaged  in 
thia  humbler  class  of  com  positions.  Ko  compoaitions  of  t^e  kind 
have  obteined  such  extenuve  use  as  his  hymiu  and  songs  for  children. 
6,  'An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools^  parti- 
culariy  those  which  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  for 
teaching  the  Children  of  the  Poor  to  read  and  work :  together  with 
some  Apology  for  those  Sehools  which  iostmot  them  to  write  a  plain 
handf  and  fit  them  fbr  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Praes- 
sions  of  Life :  to  whiph  is  prefixed  on  Addreas  to  the  Supporters  of 
tiioaeSdiods;'  published  in  1728.  The  ocoasi<m  of  this  pnbtioation 
was  a  sermon  which  Watte  had  been  desired  to  preach  in  the 
Kovember  of  tbe  preceding  year,  la  support  of  the  diasenten*  school-'. 
It  vindicates  the  extwuon  of  education  to  tbe  poor;  and  the 
ostebUabniaiit  of  disaenting  iohools  on  tiie  ground  of  the  pmeetytadng 
character  communioated  to  general  sdiools  hy  the  High  Church  party. 
6,  'A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign  George  L,  and  the  Peaoeful  Suoceeson 
of  his  present  Majesty  George  IL;'  published  in  172T.  Thia  la 
chiefly  valuable  aa  an  expoaition  of  tbe  religioua  and  political  views  of 
the  dissentera  at  that  period.  Tbe  theological  works  of  Watte  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  ot  heing  reoapUalaied  here.  His  '  Three  IH»- 
aertationa  relating  to  Ae  Cbriatian  Dootrins  of  the  IVinity,'  and  'Kifia 
Sermons  preached  In  tbe  years  1718-19,'  published  in  1812,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  may  be  taken  sa  fair  specimens.  Tbe 
'  HortB  Lyricte '  of  Watts,  from  which  an  estimate  of  his  poetical 
talento  may  be  formed,  vras  republished  in  1887,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr. 
Southey.  A  poet  ha  can  aosrcely  ba  oslled,  yet  his  verse  is  generally 
smooth,  some  tlmei  nervoos;  and  the  matter  Is  always  Judidoos, 
sometimes  touching^  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watte  is  a  olasno  of  the  people.  Hia  hymns  for  children  have 
exercised  an  infiueooe  on  the  minds  of  the  youi^  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  dissenting  body.  His  *  liOgio  *  was  once  a  text-book  in  various 
places  of  education.  He  waa  in  bis  day  one  of  the  moat  aealotM  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  whioh  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne;  in  his  pamphlet  iu  defence  of  the  dtssenting  ohari^-aiAooto 
he  was  the  effident  precursor  (tf  tiioeo  ftimds  of  popular  instnietlott 
who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenince  and  sopport  to  Joseph 
LanoBster;  and  his  theological  writings  are  prized  by  almost  the 
whole  religious  public  of  Great  Britain.  \^^eraver  the  Enalish  lan- 
guage fa  apoken  iaua  Watte  iriUrJ^s^fidm^  ^^^tc/|^^0|  ^"der 
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InttiMOMiB  tiMfariDBtioii  of  paUioi^ioD,  Hii writingii bAT« oob- 
Mlratod  much  to  keep  alive  th«  spim  of  fnedom,  tolmtioo,  and 
piet;.  "  It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety,"  the  opinton  is  entitied 
to  the  greater  weight  m  oonusg  from  the  higli-«huroh  Tory,  Dr. 
Jolueon,  "  that,  ia  1728,  he  reeeired  from  Edinburgh  and  Aherdeen 
an  QiMolioit«d  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  dootor  of  divinity. 
Aoadomical  hoooura  woujd  have  more  value  if  they  were  always 
bestowed  witii  equal  judgmmt." 

The  oonduofc  of  aome  Tery  near  relatives  emUttaied  Us  latter  days, 
and  toT  a  while  he  seemed,  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  stopi&ed  by  it  to  sach  a  degree  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
anything  about  him.  The  worst  part  of  this  behavioor  was  kept  from 
luBL  "  Lady  Abnoy,"  saya  a  oorrespondent  of  Doddridgp,  "  keeps 
him  in  peaceful  ignorance^  and  hie  enemies  at  a  beoomiog  distance ; 
BO  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  pereaoution  he  lives  eomfortably,  and 
whan  a  friend  ai^  him  how  lie  does,  answers,  *  Waiting  Ood's  leave  to 
diet' "  In  this  paUeot  and  peaceful  state  of  mind,  on  the  2fith  of 
November  1718*  and  in  ^e  seventy^&fth  year  of  hid  age,  he  departed. 
He  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  delivered  a 
funenl  <»ation  at  hia  interment ;  Lady  Abney  and  Sir  John  Bartopp 
•reoted  a  haodaome  tomb  over  bis  grave;  and  the  number  of  funenu. 
sarmou  pnaohed  and  paUished  on  the  oooasion,  bsepeak  the  deep 
■ense  bis  merits  entertuned  by  the  disMOtars.  The  texts  of  soma 
are  strikingly  appropriate .-  that  of  the  Rev.  David  Jennioga  was  "  By 
it,  being  dead,  he  y«t  speaketh ; "  that  of  the  Bev.  Caleb  Aahworth, 
"  Know  ye  not  ttiat  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
laiaeL" 

(Jfemofr  ^  Aaoc  WaiU.  J>.D.,  by  Robert  Soutbey  ;  L^e  of  WaiU, 
tar  Dr.  SamnelJohnaon ;  Ssrniou  e»  the  Death  iff  the  late  Jin.  Itaae 
Watttt  I>.J>.,  by  David  Jennings;  Jfemotrs  iff  the  J^.  Uaac  WatU, 
D.J>.,  by  Thomas  GibbonsO 

WEAVER,  THOMAS,  F.B.S.,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  one  of  the 
band  of  scientifio  men,  who,  with  the  late  Professor  Jameson^  the  late 
Leopold  von  Bucli,  and  Alexander  Humboldt,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  under  the  tuition  of  Werner  at  Freiberg, 
whara  heeommcnosd  hia  studies  in  1790.  He  was  long  a  distloguisbed 
and  active  member  of  tiie  Qeolo^cal  Society  of  Londoo,  partioalarly 
in  its  earlier  dajs;  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on 
the  8th  of  March  1826.  From  1795  to  1798,  and  again  in  1801,  he 
was  ooQcemed,  with  the  gentlemen  mentioned  below,  in  the  explora- 
tion, on  account  of  the  government,  of  the  deposits  of  gold  which  had 
been  diioovered  at  Crongban  itinshella,  in  the  oounty  of  Wioklow,  in 
IreUwl  An  aooount  of  the  disoovety  was  given  by  John  Llojd,  Esq., 
F,B.S.,  and  a  mineralofpcal  account  of  the  gold  itself  by  Abraham 
llilL),  Esq^  both  referring  to  Mr.  Weaver,  were  pabli«bed  in  the 
*  Fhiloeophioal  Transactions'  for  1796.  A  particular  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  himself  and  his  oolleaguea,  in  reference  to  the  gold 
workings,  was  given  by  Mr.  Weaver  in  bis  Memoir  on  the  *  Qeolog^cal 
BelatioD  of  the  East  of  Ireland,'  inserted  in  the  '  TransaoUons  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  &r«t  series,  voL  v.  He  afterwards  communicated 
a  paper  oa  the  Uold-worktnga  to  the  '  PliiloBopbical  Magsaioe'  for 
July  1S35  (Scries  3,  vol,  vii.,  p.  1,)  giving  aome  extracts  from  the 
Memoir,  with  new  matter.  In  Uie  'Philoaophioal  Tranaaotiona'  for 
1825*  is  a  paper  1^  Ur.  Weaver*  On  the  Fosnl  Elk  of  Ireland,  in 
wbioh  ha  iidara  ihiU  that  animal  lived  and  flourished  in  the  countries 
in  wbi^  its  remains  are  now  found  at  a  period  of  time  whicli,  in  l^e 
biatory  of  the  evth,  may  be  ooQsidered  as  modem.  In  the  Second 
Series  of  the  '  Trans.  Qeol.  3oa,'  voL  i.,  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by 
him,  entitled  'Qaologioal  Observations  on  Fart  of  Qlouceatershire  and 
Somersetshire'  and  in  vol.  v.,  another,  '  On  the  Qeoiogical  Ibalations  of 
ttte  South  of  Ireland.'  He  communicated  other  papers,  all  on  geolo- 
giosl  sabje<M  to'  the '  Aunala  of  Philosophy,'  Old  sod  New  Series,  and 
sabseqnently  to  the  '  Pbiloaophioal.  MagazinV  1b  which  (Series  3, 
ToL  ix.,)  appears  a  paper  <m  the  '  Caihoniferous  Series  of  the  Unibad 
States  of  North  America,'  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  geological  and 
mining  vesearoheB  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  which  he  was 
engaged  from  18&1  to  1834.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  StaSbrd- 
place,  Pimlico,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1S56,  having  retired  &om 
the  field  of  science  some  yeaia  before. 

WEBBS^  SAMUEL,  am  eminent  coaposer  of  that  part-nmsio  whidi 
we  may  jnstly  claim  as  national,  was  bom  in  the  year  1740.  His 
lather*  who  hud  an  office  under  the  British  government  at  Minorca* 
dying  suddenly,  and  leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his 
family  never  profited  by  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  son  a 
tlbexal  eduoatioD*  and  the  age  of  eleven  tie  waa  apprenticdd  to  a 
sahiiwt-malter.  On  the  oompleUon  of  his  term  however  he  abandoned 
a  pursuit  so  littie  to  his  tast%  and  commenced  the  study  of  tba  Latia 
language.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  he  was  rednoed  to  the 
necessity  of  following  the  exam^  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music 
as  a  means  of  subiistenca,  thoqgb  knowing  but  veiy,  little  of  the  art* 
This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  Qerman,  nsmed  iiarbaodt,  organist 
of  the  Bavarian  chape],  who  ioibiated  him  in  the  principles  of  musia 
Hia  unwearied  indostsy  and  patieuoe  enabled  him  not  only  to  support 
himself  by  oopyinf^  but  to  acquire,  in  addition  to  tbs  Latin,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rrench  and  Italian  laoguagea.  He  noir  began  to  give 
leesone  ip  mosiiv  and  apon  after  to  oompoae^  and  waa  so  aucoeasfuT  in 
ths  AittcE  Mtapipt,  tha^  at  the  i^e  of  twcn^-six,  he  gainad  a  gold 
pw-BwdslihMnthsOstdi-anhiiKlfis  he^flsii^  ^I7681iawM 


rewarded  by  the  sams  sociatiy,  by  a  medal  fbr  his  sim^  but  hsaafifiil 
glee,  *  A  generous  Mendship  no  oold  medium  knows,'  whieh  imme- 
diately established  bis  reputation.  From  the  year  which  first  witnessed 
his  success  as  a  composer,  to  1792,  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty-aeven 
medals  awarded  him  by  the  same  club,  for  glees,  catches,  oanons,  and 
odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  four  of  his  finest  works, 
inoluding  that  matchless  production*  '  When  winds  breathe  sof^' 
&iled  In  obtaining  the  goldsa  htmoors  bestowed  m  vrorks  of  fa^ 
itiferior  merit  And  it  must  heoooiessed  that  someofhis  medals' were 
given  him  for  compositions  now  foigotton ;  among  whidi  too  msoy 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism,  called  canons. 

In  1784  Mr.  Webbe  was  appointed  to  Bucceed  Mr.  Warren  Home,  as 
secretary  of  the  Catch-Club  ;  and  in  1787,  on  the  establiahment  of  the 
Qlee-Clnb,  he  became  a  profesuonal  member  and  the  librarian.  It  waa 
for  this  sociebr  hs  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  tits  popular  gls^ 
'  Olorloos  Apollo.*  But  amidst  hia  professional  avooations  hs  fotud 
time  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Qreek,  and  Vfva  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  become  couversaut  iu  many  branches  of  poUto 
literature.  Mr.  Webbe's  glees,  ftc  amount  to  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  seven.  Besides  these,  he  produced  masses  (being  a 
Roman  Catholic),  anthems,  single  songs,  &0.,  some  of  which  are  yet 
well  known,  |>articularly  'The  Uanaicm  of  Peac^'  aod^lRnHn  ilarii^ 
show.'  He  died  In  1817,  leaving  a  eon  (named  after  his  father),  a 
sound  muaioisi)  and  an  accomplished  man,  who  inherited  some  of  lua 
parent's  musical  talent 

WEBER.  CARL-MARIA  YOK.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Qerman  school  of  music,  left,  among  other  interesting  manuacripta, 
an  antotHography,  which  has  supplied  us  with  much  of  the  substance 
of  the  following  memoir. 

He  waa  bom  in  December  1 786,  at  Eutio  in  Holstein.  His  sdooation 
was  liberal,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  care;  and  as  his  tsthsr 
was  a  musical  man,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violinist,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  his  son  in  pursuit  of  music 
particularly,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of  the  fine  arts  generally. 
His  mind  was  also  rendered  owtomplativa  by  the  retired  maoner  ui 
which  bis  &mily  lived,  and  by  the  few  visitors  at  hia  Mher'a  houss^ 
who  were  cbiafiy  middle^ged  man  of  various  profesuons  and  accom- 
plishments. Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  him  from  aweciatii^ 
with  wild  playmates;  and  thus  be  was  early  taught  to  find  company 
in  his  own  thoughts— to  live,  as  he  says,  in  the  little  world  of  hia  own 
imagination,  wid  to  seek  therein  hia  occupation  and  his  happiness. 
His  time  was  principally  divided  between  painting  and  mueio.  Of  the 
former  he  successfully  cultivated  several  bnnches,  working  alternately 
in  oU,  h)  water-colours,  and  in  crayons.  He  likewise  acquired  aome 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  etcbiog-needl^  but  he  did  not  follow 
up  these  employments  with  ardour,  and  they  were  silently  suffered  to 
be  disoontinuetC  Music  got  full  poeseasion  of  his  mind  before  he  was 
oopacioosof  its  influence,  and  at  last  entii  ely  supplanted  her  sister  art 
His  fitthcr  frequently  changed  his  place  of  residenoe,  and  this  Isd  to 
as  frequent  a  change  in  his  son  s  masters,  who  too  often  undid 
what  had  been  done ;  an  evil  however  which  Weber,  in  aftsK  lifs^ 
thought  more  than  oompensatad  by  compelling  him  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  enei^gies.  He  analysed* 
oompared,  and  reflected*  and  sought  to  deduce  well-gronDded  princt* 
^es,  especiaUy  in  mosic^  from  what  he  had  heard,  read,  and  thought. 
To  Hauschkel,  of  Hildbuighausen*  Jie  was  indebted  for  his  skill  as  a 
pianoforte  physf  *  and  he  mentions  io  warm  terms  of  gratitude  Uw 
advantsges  hs  dwived  from,  thia  mastn  during  tho  years  1798  and 
1797. 

His  &ther,  now  observiog  the  great  and  derided  development  of 
bis  son's  musical  talents,  took  him  to  Salzbuig,  and  plsfiwd  h^  imder 
the  tuition  of  Michael  BisydD,  brothes  of  the  illustrioos  compour, 
and  himself  a  very  learned  musioan ;  but  though  the  pupil  labourad' 
with  eamsstoses  and  industry,  his  progress  waa  not  equal  to  Us 
expectations.  Hie  master  was  tiien  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ufa— 
was  erave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  Ttisre  was  in  fhct  too 
awful  a  distance  between  old  age  and  childhood.  At  Salsbuig,  in 
1798,  bis  &ther,  at  as  encouragemeol^  printed  his  fink  production, 
coDslsting  (tf  axfvgMfs  vhich  was  very  favourably  ooliaed  m  the 
Uerman/lfuttosiftezette'  of  that  year;  Shortly  after  this  hs  want 
to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in  singiog  from  Valesi,  and  in 
composition  from  the  oiganist  of  th*  obapel-^yal,  M.  Ealubw,  to 
whose  kind  and  luminous  instcoctions,  he  says,  be  was  indebted  for 
much  importut  knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  subjects  in  fbnc  partem  tiia  laws  of  wbid^  ha  adds,  should  bo  as 
£smilisr  to  the  compossc as  thpse  of  qntax and  metre  to  tbe  poet; 
for  It  Is  such  knowledge  alone  tbst  will  snahls  him  to  present  his  ideas 
to  his  hearera  with  perspicuity  spd  effiMt 

He  now  applied  to  his  study  with  unabated  vigouv,  and  found  a 
preference  for  drawatio  mnaio  growing  rapidly  on  him.  Under  the 
eye  of  hia  master  he  oomposed  an  opera, '  Die  Maobt  dar  Liebe  and 
des  Weins' (The  Power  of  Love  and  Win^.  fie  also  wxoto  a  gnmd 
mas^  several  sonatfu  taA.  variations  for  the  piuoforts^  violin  tEia% 
songs,  &&,  all  of  which  boweveK  hs  candidly  telU  us  were  "  wissly 
committed  tQ  tbe  flames." 

About  thq  same  time  the  ait  of  lithagraphy  was  first  dissovMd, 
sad  tba  restlsBS  aotivj^  of  the  youthful  mind,  nbMi  aBbiMes|wBlli 
.sgsmsm  ^  timt  is  nevd,  -BiiCiiJpfS^JlOp^Ol^te- 
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att«Dtioa  from  his  legitimate  pursuit,  and  ezdted  in  him  a  vith  to 
rival  the  iDgeoioua  inveotor  of  that  art.  He  procared  the  neceaaary 
tooli,  and  wttiog  himwlf  vigoroiulj  at  work,  at  length  almost  fancied 
himielf  tiie  original  inventw :  at  leaet,  be  sue,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
had  <]eTiBed  a  more  perfect  ay  at  em,  and  could  oonttruet  more  perfect 
macfainery.  Impreaaed  with  thia  buief,  he  urged  bit  fathw  to  remove 
to  Freiberg,  where  all  the  neceaaary  materials  ooald  be  more  readily 
procured.  The  mania  however  quickly  left  him ;  the  mechanical 
nature  of  hia  new  oceupaUon,  the  fiktigue  and  anooyanoe  attending  it, 
and,  above  all,  Its  tendency  to  eramp  and  deaden  the  more  mteUsatnal 
fiuiultiea,  eoon  determined  him  to  abandon  it^  «od  he  returned  with 
incrraaed  wst  to  hia  musioal  jmnulta. 

Weber  now  aet  to  mono  Bteinabeii^a  opera,  'Das  Waldm&dobra* 
(The  Wood-girl),  which  was  performed  in  1800,  aad  spread  further 
than,  at  his  maturer  age,  he  thought  deBirable.  It  waa,  he  says,  a 
orude  j^une  work,  though  in  some  parts  not  altogether  destitute  of 
inventum.  The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  aomposed  in  ten  daya,  a 
youthful  affiretation  of  promptness  whidi  he  honeaUy  aeknowledgea, 
CMidemns,  and  deplores  Being  oalled  to  Salaborg^  he  there,  In  1801, 
ctMnpoaed  Teter  SohmolL'  In  1802  hia  father  proceeded  with  him 
on  a  musical  tour  to  Leiprig,  Hamburg,  and  Holsteiu,  in  all  which 
placeahe  diligently  coUected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writera  of 
music.  He  ttien  felt  himself  Imp^ed  towards  that  great  resort  of 
mosioal  talent,  Tlanna.  There,  in  addition  to  the  society  of  other 
Mnlnent  maatm,  indnding  the  Immortal  Haydn,  he  became  aoqounted 
with  the  Ahb^  Togler,  who  generouelj  opnwd  to  him  tiie  treaauras 
of  his  mind.  By  his  advice  he  abandoned  many  l^vonrite  projects, 
suggested  by  the  fervour  of  youthful  inezperteuee,  and  dedicated 
nearly  t«o  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters,  analysing  their 
composiUons,  and  thus  disoovering  thw  mode  of  carrying  out  their 
Ideas  and  of  emplc^lng  tiieir  means.  An  invitation  to  fill  the  sttua- 
tion  of  muaiodliector  at  Brealaa  ofbred  him  a  new  field  for  exertion 
and  fkesh  opportonitiea  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  efitot  He  there 
re-toncbed  several  of  his  earlier  works,  and  oomposed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  operaa  of  '  Riibezahl,'  which,  strange  to  aay,  afterwards 
appeared  as  the  composition  of  Profeseor  Rode.  In  1800  that  true 
lover  of  the  art.  Prince  EugMie  of  Wiirtemberg.  invited  Weber  to  his 
court  at  Cariuruhe,  where  be  produoed  two  symphonies,  several  oon- 
eerlos,  fte. ;  bnt  1^  evils  of  war  oUiged  him  to  mova^  and  proceed  on 
a  profesuonal  tour,  under  very  unfavourable  drcnmatances,  though  com- 
mon enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This  brought  him  to  Stuttgardt, 
where  he  resided  for  aome  time  in  the  house  of  Duke  Louis  of  WUr- 
temberg,  and  completed  his  opera  of  '  Sylvana,'  or  rather  remodelled 
it  on  hie  former  work,  'Daa  Waldmadohen,'  producing  during  the 
aame  period  several  other  compoaititna. 

In  1810  Wabw  set  out  on  another  profaaalonal  journey  In  Qermany, 
which  he  traversed  in  various  direotiona.  At  f^kftirt,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Vimna,  and  other  plaeea  his  operas  were  performed,  and  his 
conoarts  veil  attended.  la  Vienna  he  found  hia  venerable  friend,  the 
Abbtf  Yof  ler,  devoting  the  remnant  of  hia  life  to  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils  Meyerbeer  and  Ganabaoher.  At  Darmstadt  ia  1810,  ha 
composed 'Abon  Haaean.'  From  1813  to  1816  he  diracted  the  opera 
at  Prague,  after  having  completely  re-organised  that  esUblishmoit 
Then  be  lived  for  some  time  unoccupied.  Subsequently  he  accepted 
an  engagement  to  found  a  Qerman  opera  at  Di-eaden,  and  this  appoint- 
ment, which  he  held  till  his  decease,  absorbed.  Huring  t^e  first  two 
yean,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  attention.  In  1822  he  Drought  out,  at 
BerUn,  bis  greatest  work,  <  Der  FreisohUts,'  the  text,  or  Ubntto,  by 
his  friend  and  oountiyman  Kind.  Not  only  the  novel^  and  bsaaty 
of  the  mucic,  but  the  deep  thought  it  evtnoed,  Immediataly  ezdted 
an  eztraordinary  sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by  the  editor  of 
'The  Harmonioon,'  an  extract  from  it  appeared,  in  January  1828,  in 
the  first  number  of  that  peitodioaL  Thia  gentleman  loet  no  time  in 
mentioning  the  opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  pro^nietor  of  the  Engliab 
Opera-House,  who,  foaring  to  inour  the  expense  of  getting  it  up, 
declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quarter  it  waa  then  reoom- 
mended  to  Druiy  Lane,  and  afterwards  to  Coveut  Garden,  bnt  with  a 
nmilar  result  However  other  speoimenB  of  the  work,  uid  among 
them  the  beantifol  cavatin%  appearing  in  the  'Harmonioon,'  and 
pablio  sttantton  baviitt  thus  beaa  called  to  it,  the  opera  waa  at  length 
performed,  July  28rd  1824,  at  the  English  Opera-House,  and  produced 
as  great  an  efEsot  f n  London  as  it  had  dooa  In  Berlin.  In  the  following 
Ootober  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  Uieatre,  and  in  November  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  the  most  brilliant  socoeea  at  both  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  December  'Der  Freiachtiti^'  under  the  title  of  'Robin  dee 
Boia,'  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Odten,  and  though  it  did 
not  make  the  same  powerAil  fanprosdon  on  a  Ftrach  as  on  u  Bng^ish 
■ndiraee,  ita  sAel  wm  suffldeotly  fiatterlDg  to  the  eomposer,  who 
nevertheleaa  had  great  reason  to  eomplaln  of  the  snrxeptitiouB  means 
by  whioh  hia  mudc  had  been  proeursdj  and  the  Imperfbot  manner 
In  whidi  it  had  been  prepared. 

In  November  1828,  Weber  produced  at  Vienna  hii  'Baryanthe,' 
vUeh  was  not  at  first  reodved  with  the  enthusiasm  bis  '  FrdsohQta' 
had  excited.  It  is  periiaps  too  serious,  and  certainly  not  written  in  a 
popular  maoner;  but  the  mora  it  besame  known,  the  man  It  was 
adiDiied,  and  the  overture  is  ope  of  the  eompoMT's  h^ipistt  lltafato  of 
(gnus. 


In  1825  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C  KembU^ 
the  lessee  of  Coveot  Garden  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him 
to  oompose  an  opera  for  the  English  stage,  and  to  saperintend  ita 
production  In  London ;  an  engagement  whioh  he  wUIhifpy  undertook. 
The  tarms  ware  five  hundred  pounds.  Hr.  Planch^  provided  the 
drama,  which  was  entitled  'Oberon,  or  the  Elf-King's  Oath,'  and 
fonnded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem.  In  1826,  on  the  12tb  of  April, 
it  vras  brought  out,  and  though  at  first  some  of  ita  beauties  were  not 
discovered  by  those  who  were  uaaooustomed  to  mueic  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  ttej  were  full^  felt  by  flompetent  judges.  The 
author  was  greeted  in  the  most  eordial  manner  by  the  audienoe^  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  bis  public  reception  and  the  saooess  of  his 
«~ork,  which  had  twenty-seven  repreaentatioos,  twenty-four  of  which 
wt  re  conducted  by  the  oomposer.  But  it  was  now  apparent  that  he 
was  suffering  under  pnlmooary  disease.  Hia  journey  to  London  in  ao 
unfa7out«bLB  seaaon,  and  his  arrival  in  February,  in  the  worst  weather 
posalble,  aggravated  iila  mals^ :  nevertheless  he  bore  np  manfoUj 
agdnst  hia  suffbrln^b  On  the  26tb  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  ooocert 
at  the  Argyll  Booms,  whioh  was  but  badly  attended.  He  was  very  ill 
at  ita  oonmenoement^  and  though  he  managed  to  conduct  the  OMloert 
to  tlie  end,  at  ita  conclasion  he  was  ao  exhausted  as  to  creata  oon- 
dderable  iJarm  in  the  by-etanders.  On  Monday,  the  fith  of  June,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  waa  found  in  a  li&less  stata  in  his  bed.  Hia  funeral 
waa  delayed  a  eonnderaUe  time  In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  permisaum 
to  deposit  hia  remains  In  Sb  Faaf'a  cathedral;  bat  this  could  not  be 
granted  In  a  Proteetant  disreh,  as  hia  friends  resolved  to  have  a 
Requiem  sung  at  bis  obsequies,  he  having  always  profisesed  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  length  the  interment  took  plaoe^ 
on  the  2l8t  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Hoorfielda ;  and 
the  fbllowets,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  distiuguished  professors  and  amsr 
teuia,  were  so  nnmerous  as  to  fill  sizteSD  mourning  ooaohea 

Weber  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  prominent  in  any  station 
of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  quick  powerful  IntallecL  lUe  mind, 
D&turslty  stroDg  and  active,  waa  enlarged  by  education,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  extensive  reading  and  the  sodety  of  literary  and  scientifio 
friends.  His  manners  were  calm  and  polite,  and  his  conversation 
was  remarki^le  not  only  for  good  sense,  out  for  a  degree  of  pleasant 
aententionsneas  which  dosely  bordered  on  wib  Hie  morals  were 
irreproach^le,  and  he  wdl  supportedi  on  eireiy  oeeadoo,  the  dtaraeter 
of  an  honourable  gentleman.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  to  dejdore 
the  untimely  loss  of  an  excellent  husband  and  father. 

•  WEBER,  WILHELU  EDUARD,  was  the  son  of  Midiael  Weber, 
a  distinguished  Protestant  theologian,  and  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  on 
December  24,  1804.  He  studied  first  at  the  Lower  School  at  Halle, 
and  then  entered  the  university  there,  of  whioh  subsequenUy  he 
became  professor  eztraordinary  of  natural  philosophy.  Iii  1836,  in 
coojunotion  vrith  his  elder  brother,  Ernst  Hemrich,  who  was  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Uoivt-rsity  of  Leipzig,  he  published 
'  Die  Wellenlehre  auf  Ezperimeote  gegriiodet,  oder  die  Wellen  taopf- 
barer  Fltissigkeitan  mit  Aiiwendung  auf  die  Schall-  und  LichtwelUoi* 
(The  Wave  llieory  grounded  on  Experiments,  or  the  liquid  fluldl^  of 
Waves,  with  ita  application  to  Wavee  <rf  Sound  and  Light).  In  1827 
he  published  'Le^es  oscHlationts  orinnda,  d  duo  corpora  diversa 
oeleritate  osdllantia  ita  conjunguntur,  ut  osdUare  non  poasiDt  nisi 
•imul  et  ayncbronioe.'  In  18S1  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  GSttiogen,  from  which  oEBoe  he  waa  displaced 
by  Ernest,  kiog  of  Hanover,  on  Deoember  14,  1887,  on  aoooont  ot 
hia  liberal  political  opinions.  In  1836  be  had  written  in  om^unctiMi 
with  bis  younger  brother  Edward,  now  profeasor  of  medicine  at 
I^ipcig,  'Mechanik  der  menschlichen  Sebwerkaeuge '  (Madianismof 
the  Human  Optical  Orgaos)-  He  then  traveUed  about  Qermany,  and 
vidted  England,  till  1848,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his  post.  He  bad 
oontributed  many  essays  on  soouatios  and  phyaics  to  various  Gwman 
sdenti&c  joumaub  ^nie  most  important  ot  uaas  was  one  written  fai 
oonjanoUon  with  Gauss  'On  tb»  Msgnetism  of  the  Earth,*  which 
opened  many  original  views  on  this  subject,  gave  a  new  direotimi 
to  the  investigations,  snd  waa  reoi^ised  by  scientific  men  as  a  woifc 
of  great  merit.  This  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  the  <Reaultata  ana 
den  Beobachtusgrn  des  magnetischen  Vereina  '  (Reaulta  from  tbs 
Observationa  of  the  Magnetic  Sooiety),  and  '  Der  Atlas  des  Erdmag- 
netismus'  (Atlss  of  the  Magnetism  ot  the  Earth).  One  of  his  latest 
works  is  the  '  EldEtrodynsmischen  Mambestimmnngea'  (Electro- 
dynamic  OToportional  Measures). 

WEBSTER,  DANIELs  waa  bora  Jaauary  18, 1782,  in  the  township 
of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  United  States  of  America.  His  father, 
Ebeneser  Webster,  was  descended  from  Thomas  Webstar,  aSeotafaman, 
who  settled  at  Hampton,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  In  1636. 
Ebeneser  Webster  larved  as  a  oonmon  soldier  sgabst  Uie  Frendi  and 
Indians,  bat  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  befbre  tiie  war  terminated. 
He  reodved  in  1768  the  grant  of  an  allotment  of  land  in  the  township 
of  Salisbuiy  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Merrimao,  and  there  in 
1764  built  his  log-cabin,  when  there  waa  no  other  whita  man's  habita- 
tion between  it  and  the  settlementa  at  MontreaL  He  afterwsrds  built » 
frame-house  not  far  from  hie  log-oabin,  on  the  Elms  Farm,  and  there 
Danid  Webstsr  was  bom,  and  spent  hia  childhood  snd  much  of  hia 
boyhood.  His  omMrtonities  for  eariy  eduoation^jrara  vwj  soaotr* 
workioK  (m  the  turn  in  summer,  and  trud 
throng^tlw  snow  to  sehool  In 
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Mftdemy  a(  Exater,  when  h*  eommnuMd  hif  dmlcil  md  Uteruy 
itodiM.  After  nmeiDiug  there  a  few  rnontbe,  wbich  were  well  spent, 
he  WM  placed  hj  hie  father  tinder  the  Rer.  Sunud  Wood,  minuter  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Boscswbd,  with  whom  he  remained  from 
Februar;  till  Anguet  1797,  when  he  entered  Dartmonth  CoUegei  He 
remained  there  four  years,  completing  bis  ooUege  oourse  in  Angnat 
1801.  He  than  retumad  to  Saliabnrj,  and  immadiatelj  commenced 
hialaw4todieB  In  the  office  of  a  neighboining  attonMiy;  bat  not  long 
afterwards,  in  order  to  anbt  bis  elder  Ixothar,  Bnkiel  Webster,  to 
obtain  a  coUese  edncaUoo,  he  took  charge  of  a  aobool  at  Vryeborg,  in 
the  State  of  Uaine ;  and  while  this  dntj  ooeapied  him  by  dqr»  be  spent 
his  ereniaga  in  copying  deeds  for  the  ragutrar  of  tlw  eonnty.  In 
September  1802  be  returned  to  the  attorney^  offiee  at  Balishnzy^  and 
thwe  remained  e%bteea  miHitha. 

In  Jnly  180i,  Daniel  Webater  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Qore^  an  eminaat  lawyer,  afterwards  goTemor  of  Haisa- 
ehuaett*,  with  whom  be  remained  eight  m<»itba,  stadying  diiefiy  the 
common  law,  and  particularly  apecial  pleadiiw.  When  wont  to  oom- 
mence  practice  be  was  ofiered  the  litnation,  w&ioh  bad  become  vacant, 
of  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  the  oounty  of  Hillabwougb, 
New  Hampehiret  a  eituation  to  which  a  large  salary  was  attaofaed. 
By  the  adnce  of  Mr.  Ooie,  and  in  oppodtioa  to  the  wish  of  hl>  fittiier, 
who  was  a  jadge  in  the  oourt,  he  rqeeted  the  oflto.  '*  Onoe  a  elnk," 
said  Ur.  Qore,  "and  always  a  clerk,  with  no  proepaet  of  obtaining  a 
higher  poiitioD."  Immediately  afterwards,  in  the  spring  ef  1805,  be 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Suffolk  county,  when,  in  order  to  be  near  bis  father,  whose  health 
was  then  infirm,  be  opened  an  office  at  Bosoawaa,  not  br  from  the 
paterasl  residenoew  His  ftther  died  in  1806.  In  M^y  1807,  he  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  and  ooansellor  of  the  Superior  Conrt  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  September  the  same  year,  relinqaishing  his  office  to 
hia  brother  Eaekiel,  he  remoTed  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  tiie  largest 
town  of  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce. 
Ezekiel  Webater  oontioaed  in  the  suooeesfnl  praotice  of  the  law  till 
1829,  when,  while  pleading  a  cause  in  the  ooort  at  Coatsatd,  he 
Budduily  fell  down,  and  n^red  inatantaneondy. 

Daniel  Webater  remaineil  at  Fcwtnnoutb  idne  years.  Bis  practice^ 
mostly  in  the  droait  oootts,  was  very  large,  but  by  no  means  lucre- 
tire.  In  1808  he  married  hia  first  wife,  by  whom  be  bad  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  only  one  bod,  Fletcher  Webster,  snrvired 
him.  He  is  a  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Boston.  la  Hay  1818 
Daniel  Webster  took  his  seat  in  congress  ae  a  representatiTe  of  the 
Federal  party  of  New  Hampsbirs^  Flaoed  Vr.  Cl^,  the  speaker, 
cm  Uia  eomnuttee  of  fbreign  a£blr^  he  made  bis  flnt  meeeh  In  tlw 
house  of  representativf  B,  Jane  10,  181S,  in  moving  a  series  of  reeohi- 
tiona  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In  a  great  fire  wfaicb  ooonired 
at  Portsmouth  in  December  1818,  his  house^  fumitare,  library,  and 
manaaoript  colleotiona,  were  all  destroyed.  In  Angnst  1614  be  was 
again  letunied  as  a  renresentstive  to  congress.  From  March  to 
December  1815  he  was  busily  engi^red  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Plymouth,  whence,  in  August  1816,  ^er  the  adjournment  of  oongr«as, 
be  removed  to  Boston,  where  the  causes  for  trial  were  of  higher 
importance  and  the  practioe  was  more  lucrative. 

Mr.  Webater  retired  from  congress  in  1817.  He  had  purchased  an 
eatate  of  aboat  3000  aoroa  at  Uarshfield,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  his  time  during  the  next  six  years  was  partly  ooonpied 
with  law-business  at  Boston  and  partly  with  the  eulUvation  of  his 
estate.  His  favourite  amusements  were  angling  In  tfae  streams  and 
fiehing  in  hia  yacht  At  the  end  of  1822  be  was  again  elected  far 
BoatoD,  aa  be  was  also  in  1821  and  1826.  In  1827  Us  first  wife  died. 
In  Janoary  1828  be  took  his  seat  in  tiie  senate  of  tiie  United  States, 
having  been  elected  1^  the  legialature  of  Maaaachuaetts.  He  waa  a 
candidate  for  the  digoi^  of  Praaident  in  1836,  but  received  onl^  the 
twelve  Totea  of  Uaasaohnsetts.  In  the  apriog  of  1889  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  and  made  a  hasty  tour 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Franee.  When  Qenenl  Harrieon 
became  President  in  1841  Mr.  Webster  was  appointed  leoretary  of 
state.  In  1848  he  nefprtiated  with  Lord  Aahburton  the  Ora^m 
bonndaxy,  and  the  treaty  wUcfa  settled  that  question  between  Gnat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  ratified  Au^ist  20, 1S48.  In  Hmj 
1848  be  resigned  bis  situation  as  minister,  end  retired  to  private  life, 
but  waa  again  elected  senator  in  1846.  He  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1846,  as  he  had  previoualy  opposed  tfae  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  1848  be  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Fresidenoy,  bat  was 
unaucoeesfat  On  tite  death  of  Oeneral  Taylor  in  Jaly  1860,  he  was 
nppointad  ssoretary  of  state  by  Mr.  FlUmore^  and  m  anitinaed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  hq[h  offioe  till  bis  destb,  which  ooonrrod 
October  24, 1852,  at  his  country  residence,  Manhfteld. 

Daniel  Webster,  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  lai^sr,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  have  prodaoed. 
Aa  a  statesman  bis  principles  were  founded  on  comprehensive  views 
Aod  a  wide  range  of  information,  legal,  eonstitotional,  and  historioal, 
but  during  his  later  yean  he  was  suqiected  of  di^>iDg  bis  eonrse  too 
Mnerally  with  a  view  to  the  presidenay.  He  waa  a  decided  Federalist 
Bo  expressed  hia  beJief  that  tf  ev«r  the  anion  of  the  Statea  shoald  be 
dissolved,  tfae  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth,  the  prosperity  of 
tbe  States,  and  the  welfiue  of  their  inhaUtants,  would  be  blighted  for 
ever ;  but  that  while  the  Union  endnne,  all  ebe  of  trial  awl  ealamify 
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which  may  behl  the  nation  ba  remedied  or  borne.  Ha  was  on- 
donbtedly  the  greateet  American  orator  of  hia  day.  Uii  power  of  flxbig 
the  attention  and  producing  an  orarwhslming  eSect  on  a  deliberative 
assembly  was  unequalled.  His  style  was  generally  argumentative  and 
aolid,  never  deficient  of  imagery  where  suitable,  but  never  flowery. 
Both  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and  a  pleader  his  speeohea  ware  dis- 
tingaished  by  extraordinary  okames^  oompaotness,  and  oondensati<Hi 
of  statement,  sound  logk^  andjwhen  he  was  exoitod,  by  intense  ear- 
nestnees  or  vehemeneei  '  The  Wwks  of  Daniel  Webster,'  6  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  1851,  oonslst  of  his  speeohsB  in  oongreas,  at  the  bar,  and  at 
public  meetings,  his  diplomatic  papers,  albw  letters,  and  a  Bi<q^phioal 
Memoir  by  Edward  Everett 

WEBSTER^  JOHN,  like  many  of  hts  great  dramatic  contempora- 
ries, liss  left  few  authantio  records  of  bu  outer,  beyond  his  works. 
We  know  not  where  he  was  bwn  nor  where  he  was  ednoated.  The 
earlicBt  notice  we  find  of  him  is  in  the  pspers  of  Henslowe,  where  be 
is  mentioned  as  writing  plays  in  oonjunction  irith  Dakker,  Drayton, 
Middleton,  Munday,  Cbattle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  The 
first  w(wk  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  '  The  White  DeviL* 
This  was  ^inted  in  1612.  In  1623  was  published  his  otber  great 
play  '  Tbe  Duohesa  of  llalfi.'  '  Appins  and  Virginia '  was  printed  in 
1664.  Tbeaa  are  the  works  upon  wnioh  the  fitme  of  Websteir  is  prin- 
cipally hailt :  and  eertainly  th«y  exhibit  him  aa  one  of  tiia  foremost 
of  that  great  band  of  writers  who  rose  np  as  tfae  later  contemporaries 
and  the  sucoessors  of  Shakepere.  His  pathos  is  occisioaally  too 
laboured,  and  bis  command  over  pi^  and  terror  is  carried  f»x  beyond 
the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he  is  essentially  a  great  dra- 
matist, aooompltshiog  bis  purpose  witii  a  terriUe  eamestneM  wbioli 
flaw  havaeqnauad.  He  tiiui  speaks  of  Moisolf  in  the  address  to  the 
reader  prefixed  to  tbe  'While  Devil:'— "To  those  vhorsport  I  waa 
a  long  time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  I  coofaas  I  do  not  write  with  a 
gooee-quill  winged  with  two  feathera;  and  if  they  will  needa  make  it 
my  fitnlt,  I  must  answer  them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcesiides,  a 
tragio  writer  :  Aloeatides  objecting  that  Euripidea  had  only,  in  three 
days,  composed  three  verves,  whereas  himself  bad  written  three 
hundred;  'Thon  tallest  truth  (quoth  be),  bat  here^i  the  differenoe; 
thine  shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whersos  mine  shall  continae 
three  a«s.' "  The  works  of  Webster  were  first  coUeeted  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Dyo^  hi  1830. 

WEBSTER,  NOAH,  hUD^  was  bom  at  Weat  Hartford,  in  Connec- 
ticut, U.  S.,  on  tbe  16th  of  Ootober  1768,  and  waa  deacended  from 
John  Webater,  who,  having  being  one  of  tiis  original  emigrants  from 
Mswaehnsstts  by  vrttom  the  coh^  of  Conneetieut  was  foonded,  was 
aflerwsrds  governor  of  the  stste  in  tbe  year  1666.  Nodi  Webster 
entered  Yale  College  in  1774;  in  1777  be  was  withdrawn  for  a  time 
from  his  stndiee  by  j<nning  the  military  serviee  under  the  command  of 
his  fktber,  who  was  captain  in  the  Alarm  list,  during  Burg<^ne'B  ex- 
peditioa  from  Canada;  but  notwlthatandiog  this  interruption  ba  took 
his  degree'with  great  distinction  the  following  year.  He  waa  called  to 
the  bar  in  1781;  but,  instead  of  foUowing  tbe  profeesion  of  the  law, 
he  mgaged  in  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  opening  at  Goshen,  New 
York,  a  school,  which  he  named  *  Tbe  Farmera*  Hall  Academy,'  His 
'  First  part  of  a  grammatical  institute  of  the  Ecgliafa  Qrammar,'  pub' 
lisbed  at  Hartfonl  in  1788,  was  tbe  first  of  a  number  of  elementary 
worka  prodoeed  by  liim,  all  of  which  were  well  received  and  were 
generally  admitted  to  be  muoh  sopericv  to  any  that  his  native  country 
bad  previoualy  possessed.  He  also  however  took  a  leading  part  hi  the 
discussion  of  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  both  by  his  *  Sketohee 
of  American  Folky,'  pabliahed  in  1784,  and  hia  other  writiaga  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  principles  of  federalism,  and  by  the  eetabliabment  in  1798 
of  a  daily  newqiaper  In  New  York.  In  1798  he  removed  to  New* 
haven,  wnsre  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Uf&  His  great  work,  sad 
that  which  has  obfefly  made  bis  name  known  in  tills  coiuitry,  his  'New 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  tbe  Engliab  language,'  was  begun  in  1807, 
and  tbe  first  edition  was  published  in  1828.  This  work,  which  has 
been  since  several  times  reprinted,  is  a  performanoe  of  great  labour 
and  care,  and  was  perhi^n  more  precise  in  its  explanations  than  any 
previous  English  dictitmaries.  Its  e^mologioal  portion  however  k 
more  ingenioas  and  sliowy  thsn  rssllj  lewned  or  profound.  I^. 
Webstsr,  whose  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  bestowed  upon  biro  by  the 
Fsoolty  of  Yale  CoUege  fat  1824,  died  at  Newhaven,  Hay  28,  1848. 

•WEBSTBB,  THOMAS,  B.A.,  waa  bom  in  Pimlioo,  London, 
March  20,  1800.  Hia  &thar,  who  was  in  the  household  of  George  III., 
took  him  while  yet  a  child  to  Windsor,  and  had  him  educated  Id  St 
George's  Chapel,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  ohorieter.  Tliia  int^  n- 
tion  was  hoinver  nlttnuAely  abandoned,  and  the  youth  was  pwmitted 
to  foUow  his  own  bent  In  18S0  he  entered  Uie  Moyal  Academy  aa  a 
Btddent,  and  in  1826,  he  carried  off  the  first  piise  for  painting.  His 
first  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Suffiilk  Stoeet  Qallery  in  1825,  '  Rebels 
shooting  a  n^iaoner,'  wss  decidedly  saoocaafaL  In  1828  his  'Oun- 
powder  Plot'  obtained  a- good  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  pleturea  in  wnioh  children  were  the  actore  oontinu>-d  to 
mpear  in  tlie  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  the  Briti^  Institution,  and 
the  Sodety  of  British  Artists. 

In  1841  Kr.  Webster  waa  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  tbe  same  year  appeared  his  '  Frown,'  and  '  Smile,'  which  have 
bean  rendered  so  fanUliar  by  tiie  Art  Union  EiHfavinn  oiul  his 
»lmiraUa  'B^y  and  many  ifrima^^Q-^^of^^fi^^^ 
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He  had  oboaen  for  himself  an  original  and  oheufQl  hye-{mth  in  art  | 
quite  dittioet  from  Oiat  of  Wilkie— at  this  time  well  vom  by  k  crowd  ' 
of  f<dloinn— «nd  <me  that  led  a«  nirriy  and  not  lew  qniiAly  to  Kngliah  1 
htKnaa.   Webster's  chief  object  was  to  obserre  aud  deliaeate  thAt . 
most  toirtlifnl,  wilful,  and  chabgaful  of  animali  the  Euglish  School-  . 
boy,  and  he  has  with  hearty  good-will  and  anfla^ging  spirit  pursued  it  , 
to  the  present  time — his  other  pictures  being  eridently  only  sobsidiary 
to  hia  main  purpose,  a  mfere  variatioa  of  the  tbeme,  or  a  litUe  tem- 
porary change  of  study.   Since  his  deotion  into  the  Academy  (be 
became  B.A.  iti  1846)  his  priaoipal  pictures  have  alt  been  exhibited  | 
th«re.   The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  them :— *  The  Grandmother,'  *  The 
Impenitent,'  and  'Going  to  School,'  in  1842:  *  Sit^nSse  and  Health,' 
a  work  oF  great  beanty,  in  1848 ;  '  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,' 
•  The  Yiolet  Seller,'  and  '  The  FedUr,'  in  1844  ;  '  Tho  Damc^b  Sdiool^' 
in  1$4S;  'Please  rememl>er  the  Grotto,'  and  ' Qoodnlght,' in  1846; 
'  A  Villt4;e  Choir,'  and  '  Instruotion,'  in  1847  ;  *  The  internal  eoonomy 
of  Dotheboys'  fiill,'  and  'A  Rnbber,'  one  of  his  best  works.  In  1848 ; 
•ABee-saw,'  and  'ASlide,'  his  tnasterpieee,  in  1S46;  'A  study  from 
Kature,'  '  A  Cberry-Beller.'  '  A  Peasant's  Home,'  and  'Af^rmHoase 
KitehsD,'  in  1850;  'A  Chimney  Comer,'  aod  'Attraetioa,' in  1861 ; 
'  A  School  Pl»-grouad/  '  A.  B,  C  ahd  *  A  Letter  from  the  Coldniee,' 
in  18S2:  'A  Dame'i  SohooV  in  18ftS;  *  A  Villager's  Offering,'  'A 
Breakftet  Farty,'  and  'Feasant Childted,*  In  1884;  'Sprinjr,'  and  'A 
Roe^'  in  1805 ;  '  Hide  abd  Seek,'  is  1866;  '  Tbe  Tempter,'  ftc,  1867. 

Few  English  {winters  are  bo  geuerftUy  popular  ae  Webster.  His 
pictures  &re  inrariably  a  centte  of  attraction  in  the  exhibitiah  room, 
and  in  tiie  picture  ^lery.  The  sut^eots  are.  always  such  aa  appeal 
to  the  oommon  feelicgs.  Every  one  lifcra  to  watch  sehool-b<^  in  real 
Itfe,  and  he  seleots  the  inndente  wUdi  are  looked  at  witii  most 
pleasure.  He  ia  a  thorougfaly  oenial  observer.  Ever;  thing  he  does  is 
marked  by  good  feeling,  kiB&ess,  and  henrtinesB.  There  ia  a  tense 
of  enjoyment  about  bla  pictures  which  fs  trresUstible.  Bis  humour  is 
genuine,  and  unsttuneH,  dashed  sometimes  with  a  todotl  of  pathos, — 
t'snriUlity  to  which  Is  a  never-failing  aceoupanitnent  of  true  hutaonr 
— and  heightened  ooeasionally  by  a  bit  of  broad  farce.  In  his  rep  re- 
mtirtfoOB  of  Adult  We  he  ii  scaraelf  leaa  happy  than  among  children, 
indeed  in  Uia  briefest  list  ot  his  marterworks  it  woald  be  neeeasary  to 
Indude  the  'Tillage  C9ioir,'  a  picture  &at  Hogarth  would  have 
ntjoiced  in,  and  *  A  Kubber  at  Whist,'  one  which  Wiiltie  might  have 
envted.  Still  it  is  is  painter  of  riotouk  school-boys,  that  be  is  most 
memoVable,  and  iiis  funoua  '  Slide '  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  bf 
any  visitor  to  tbe  Academy  Exhibition  of  1 84d,  or  to  find  in  its  wa^  a 
rival  among  Kprtiih  pictures.  Of  Mr.  Webster's  teohnical  merits  we 
tiavo  UttU  need  to  say  anythiw.  Unlem  they  bad  bean  of  a  h^h 
ovder,  the  keenest  bnmonr  and  l£e  hap[>ie^  fancies,  must  hare  fUled 
to  raiae  bim  to  his  present  position.  Ue  di«ws  admirably ;  tells  his 
stories  in  the  dearest  minner;  always  disposes  his  figures  so  as  t6 
produce  a  plessinB  arrangement  of  Ihiee,  and  liebt  and  shvlow ;  and 
colours  brightly  sad  hanncmioualy :  but  be  pecsista  in  ^nting  thinly 
and  with  an  ilLflUed  penni,  and  so  inatekd  at  piwoiUog  a  riob, 
fordble,  and  rbnt  appearance  eonsooant  with  their  trui  otaaracter, 
hia  pictures  at  the  first  glance  often  have  a  cold  and  pctor  appeatmnce. 
Tbe  Vernon  collection  contains  two  piotbrtta  by  Ifr.  WelAter,  '  The 
Truant,'  aud  '  A  Dame's  Scdiobl ; '  siid  in  the  Sheepshanks'  gdleey  the 
nation  posaeBses  six  of  hia  works;  including  tte  admirable  '  VHbga 
Cbob*'  snd  ■  Siuknesa  and  Hoaltii.' 

WEDBL,  GEOHO  WOLFGANG,  ma  bora  on  the  ISth  of  Novem- 
ber K45,  at  Gblsen  in  Lnsatia,  where  hia  fuller  waa  k  PMteatant 
minister.  His  eariy  studies  were  pursued  at  tiie  college  of  his  native 
place,  from  whence  he  -^nm  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  takeil  hia 
dq;ree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  fraa  dls- 
tii^uished  whilst  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, as  wdl  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  After  taking  bis  degree  in 
medichie  at  Jena,  he  visited  other  universities  for  the  «»e  of  improve- 
ment, and  then  commenoed  the  practice  ef  hia  pro^esion  at  GoUia. 
Hera  he  remained  till  1678,  ^en  he  waa  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Jena.  He  occupied  this  choir  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  died  on  tbe  6th  ot  September  1721.  E'ew  men  have  left  behind 
them  more  works  than  Wedel,  and  among  a  nation  of  laborious 
writers  be  waa  one  of  the  most  laborioaa  He  published  several 
distinct  worka  In  various  departments  of  medical  sclenea,  imd  upwards 
of  three  hundred  academical  diasertationa  All  bis  woi^  dkpliiy 
great  reeeandi  SB  well  as  learning.  He  waa  not  only  a  'gooA  classical 
scholar,  baring  had  it  in  contemplation  at  one  time  to  publish  an  edition 
of  ^e  Greek  Bible,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature, 
espediily  the  Arabic  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  dieolple  of 
Van  Heuiont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  the  absurd 
opiniona  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  medioinea.  Amid  the 
immenee  mass  of  his  writings  there  is  muoh  cnrious  and  intereating 
matter,  but  bis  mind  waa  too  much  oeoupied  with  the  opinions  of  others 
to  have  any  of  his  own,  so  that  his  infloenca  has  been  much  leas 
than  many  whose  writings  do  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of  those  which 
^produced.  He  had  a  Urge  private  practice,  and  waa  remaricable  for 
his  kindness  to  the  poor  und  his  punctually  in  all  public  matters,  bo 
"V^L-  ^      biogrnphera  expren  snrinise  at  the  great  amount 

^  his  labours.  He  was  held  in  mndt  esteem  by  iho  men  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Laopotdiae  Academy,  under  the  name  of 
Mreulaa,  and  alao  a  FeHow  of  the  Boyal  Sonety  of  BarGn  and  many 


otiier  leantad  kMleUia.  He  wu  tet  idiydefsn  to  dw  Duke  of  8axa 
Waimat^  and  also  to  the  Elector  of  Hayftnce ;  and  in  1694  he  wu 
ci-eated  a  coont-pnlatine,  and  made  ah  imperial  counsellor.  He  was 
mamed  for  tbe  third  time  in  his  Blxty-tiiird  year,  and  bod  sev<ral 
children  by  this  marriage^  He  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the 
hearty  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Although  a  voluminouB 
writer,  he  wta  hot  in  advance  of  Ills  age  in  soientifio  w^uirements; 
It  ik  not  therefbn  a  matter  of  snrpriae  Uutt  he  was  a  britever  in 
astrology,  an  art  which  be  pnrsuM  with  much  leal. 

The  foilowiog  are  some  of  Wedel's  numerous  works: — 'Optologia,' 
Jena,  4to,  1674;  * Eietoitattones  Pathologicie,'  Jena,  4to,  1063;  -Do 
kfedieo.mentorttib  Faenltatibus  cognoscendis  et  appUcandis  Libri  Duo,' 
Jena,  4to,  1B7S.  This  work  has  been  tranMated  into  Eoglisfa.  '  Dd 
Medioamentorom  Compositioue  extemporauea  ad  u«um  hodiemum 
aooommodaU^'  Jena,  4to,  1678. 

Wedel  had  aevosl  sons,  who  were  distingutehed  man  in  the  medical 
pmfeatiOB.  EbkeST  Wcdel  was  bom  in  1671,  and  died  in  1709.  He 
followed  in  Hie  footsteps  of  hia  fatber.  He  published  a  work  on  the 
diaewBS  of  orator*,  '  De  Morbta  Conoionatorum,'  which  went  through 
iiro  editioni.  JoHAirH  ADoif  h  Wu>sl  was  the  sucoeSsor  of  hia 
fatber,  and  waa  bom  ia  1695.  He  has  also  written  a  large  number  of 
worita,  ttw  (Aief     them  awulemfasl  dlaeertation*. 

WBDOWOOD,  JOSIAH,  waa  bom  on  the  l£th  of  July  1730,  at 
Buralem,  la  StafiVH^shire,  where  hia  fiither,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  and 
■otne  other  membera  of  bis  Amity,  ware  engaged  in  tbe  manufiuBture 
of  jiottery ;  a  branch  of  indnstty  then  in  ao  very  imperfect  a  state 
thit,  independent  of  the  supply  of  porcelain  from  China  for  tbe  use  of 
the  h%her  daase*,  Ka gland  imported  large  quantitiek  of  porcelain  and 
i  varions  kinds  of  ear^eawsre  from  Flanoe,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
I  for  domeatie  use.  Uia  education  ihw  fery  litntted ;  and  the  low  sodal 
'  position  of  the  dns  from  which  he  sprung  Is  iinplied,  rather  than 
diatinotiy  axprested,  the  local  historian,  ^meon  Shaw,  who  remarks 
,  that  *'  scarcely  aOy  person  in  Bnrslem  learned  more  than  mera  reading 
J  and  writing  until  about  1760,  when  some  individuals  endowed  the 
'  free-fcohool  for  inatroeting  yooth  to  read  the  Bible,  write  a  ftir  band, 
I  and  know  the  primuy  roles  of  Uitl^etia."  Tbm  Uttle  opportunity 
j  ^at  Wedgwood  had  for  adf-imptovemeut  ia  t^irther  iadioased  by  ilia 
oircumstanoe  atated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  sge  of  eleven  ynn  Josiah 
I  worked  in  bla  elder  raother'a  pottery  as  a  Mrower,  hia  fatber  hat^ 
klnady  dead.  Hia  amdl-pox,  which  left  an  inouraUe  lameneas  In  hia 
right  leg,  so  as  afterwards  to  require  amputation,  compeUed  him  to 
relinquish  ^e  potter's  wbeeL  After  a  time  be  left  Buralem,  and 
entered  into  partnership  witha  paraon  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke ;  aod 
dtring  this  psrtoership,  whldi  waa  loon  disaolnd,  bla  talent  for  the 
production  of  ornamental  pottery  is  sidd  to  have  first  developed  itself. 
He  then  became  conneoted  with  a  person  named  Wheildon,  with  whom 
he  manufactured  knife-handles  In  imitation  of  agate  and  tortolse^hell, 
m^on  table-plates,  green  pioUe  leaves,  and  ninuUr  articles.  WhMldon 
however  waa  deriving  oonsiderable  profit  Atom  otiier  departments  of 
the  potteiyboirinait,  and  was  unwilling  to  embark  ia  the  new  bnuohea 
for  whioh  Wedgwood  had  ao  great  a  predileetion.  Wedgwood  therefore 
returned  to  Bunlem  in  1759,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  a  atnall  thatched 
manufactory,  where  be  continued  to  make  such  ornamental  articles  aa 
are  knentioned  above.  His  huBineaB  being  prosperoaa,  he  soon  took  a 
second  manufactory,  where  he  made  white  stone-ware,  and  a  third,  at 
which  was  produced  the  improved  oream-coloured  ware  bywliich  be 
g^nad  ao  maeh  celebrity.  Of  ^newareamix>loiuadware,W'«dgwood 
praasMtad  some  articles  to  Queen  Chariotte^  who  tiuTBopoo  ordered  a 
complete  table  aerrice,  and  waa  so  pleased  with  its  eteontion  as  to  appoint 
him  her  potter.  Wedgwood  opened  a  warehouse  in  the  metropolis,  at 
which  theproduotidnaof  hia  ingenui^  might  be  f^ly  inspected,  andia 
his  parbaer,  Mr.  Bentley,  who  managed  the  London  business,  be  found 
a  valuable  coadjutor,  whose  axteoaive  knowledge  in  many  deptetmanta 
of  literattne  and  eeieaoe,  and  icqnaintaade  with  many  eminent  patrtms 
of  u%  grAtly  aaalatod  him  in  the  higher  branohee  of  hie  manufaoture, 
and  especiblly  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vaaca, 
oameoa,  intaglios,  medallioas,  and  seals,  auittble  for  imitation  by  some 
of  tbe  processes  he  had  introduced.  Some  penona  intrusted  to  him 
valuable  sets  of  oriental  porcelain  for  the  like  purpose;  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  lent  specimens  of  anoient  art  fPom  Heroulaaeum,  of  wbicli 
Wedgwood's  ingwloos  workfnan  produced  the  most  acoumte  and 
beautiful  copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  branches 
of  hia  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberinl  Voae  wu  oflbred  for  sale,  and, 
oonaidering  that  many  persons  to  whom  tbe  or^u^  was  unattainable 
might  he  wUliaa  to  pay  a  handsome  price  for  a  good  imitation  of  it 
lie  endearonred  to  pnrobaae  it^  and  for  aome  fStae  continued  to  offer 
an  adranoe  upon  each  biddiag  of  the  Dndieis  of  Pwtland,  nnUl  at 
length,  his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  oflbred  tbe  loim  of  the 
vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  bis  opposition,  and  consequently  tbu 
dnodieBa  became  tiie  purchaser,  at  the  prioo  of  eighteen  hundred 
guineas.  Shaw  atatea  that  Wedgwood  sold  the  fifty  copies  which  ha . 
aubaequently  executed  at  fifty  guineas  each,  but  that  bii  expenditure 
in  twDduotng  them  ia  said  to  have  exceeded  tbe  amount  of  tho  sum 
thus  obtained.  According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  most 
eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects '  (vol  iii.,  p^  286). 
Floxman  waa  one  of  the  artiats  empli^ed  by  Wedgwood  in  tho  pre- 
paration o(  modda  fbr  the  beautiful  woAa  ofivt  which  ha|  waa  the 
ftrs^  in  modern  tinua,  to  «M^i^^!!>^9Hk^r?^>^^i||Qxperi. 
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ni«nta  upon  TiirkiiM  kiqdB  of  clay  and  oolouriog  ■abstiac^B,  be  sue- 
needed  io  produ^iog  tbe  vtoat  tlsUpaio  cunefp,  lu^tUUipa^  aqi^  oiiuiOr 
lure  pieOM  of  soulpmre*  in  a  ■ubstanoa  lo  extremelj  bwd,  apd  so  weU 
adapted  to  reust  all  ordioaiy  causes  of  destnicUoft  or  ityuiy,  that  they 
appear  likely  to  exceed  eveo  tbe  bronze*  of  ontiqni^  io  durability. 
Aaother  important  discovery  made  'by  him  iras  (aab  of  paiating  on 
vaaea  and  aimilar  vtidea,  without  Ihe  glossy  appearanoe  of  ordinaiy 
painting  on  poroelain  or  eartheaware ;  au  art  vduob  was  piaotiaed  by 
tbe  uuSmt  £tniaean%  htxi  w^ioh  appflurs  to  have  beeo  Iw^  since  the 
time  of  ¥^nj.  The  indastraoUbiUty  of  some  of  bis  warea  rendered 
them  extomndy  valuable  for  the  formation  of  ohemioal  vessela,  par- 
tioolarly  tboae  ezpowd  to  tbe  action  of  aoida.  l!k»  £uoe  of  bU  opf  ra- 
tiooa  was  aueh  tliat  his  works  at  Bunlem,  a^d  ^bsequently  at  Ktruria, 
a  village  erected  by  him  near  l^ewcasUe-ander-Lys^  and  tp  vhioh  he 
entirely  removed  ui  1771,  became  a  point  of  «tt|itetion  to  numsroos 
Tisitors  from  all  pitrte  of  Eqro^e. 

The  result  of  Wedgwood's  taleot  and  eDtijgy  not  only  obtained  for 
him  extansife  patronage  and  an  ample  fortune,  but  were  tlfp  of  the 
highest  importance  (o  the  commercial  iatert^ta  of  the  ooontiy.  Almon 
obserres  that  Me  new  wares,  bl^  bnproved  forms  and  chaste  ^yle  of 
decoration,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  VI  his  productions,  which 
were  chiefly  executed  by  artUts  of  his  own  forming  turned  the  carr«nt 
in  thia  branch  of  contmerce,  w^jle  (lie  national  taste  was  improved. 
Bud  its  reputation  raised  in  forq^  qonntriea.  Io  evidence  before  a 
oommittee  of  the  House  of  Comnions,  lo  1785,  Wedgwood  stated  (bat 
from  16,000  to  !!C^000  pereoi^  vpn  then  employed  in  ^  dieViot 
ealled  tbe  Pottenei,  and  piuc^  greater  numbers  io  digt^°S  ^^P^^ 
them,  and  iq  various  and  dietiiot  par^q  of  Bn^^i^i^  andeveo  Irfl^^d, 
in  nising  and  preparing  flluta  and  clay  for  tbe  earthenware  mu^u- 
faeture ;  60,000  or  60,000  ton*  of  thofo  material*  being  acnuolly  con- 
veyed to  Siafibcdahva  hg  eoastiing  and  folaod  naTi^wticni,  The  iin< 
pmitanee  of  the  manufacture  whi^  qe  hat^  so  materially  aasjsted  ix^ 
raising  to  tjiia  prosperous  state  is  further  illustrate  by  the  statement 
that  although  maqy  of  the  states  of  Europe  had  prohibi^  the  admi^  ; 
rioD  of  British  eartbenwece,  and  othefv  had  loaded  it  with  io^lerahle 
duties^  flve-sixthB  of  ^4  quantity  naade  were  exported.  Wedgwood'^ 
anocoBB  also  ted  to  tbe  establishment  of  improvea  potteries  in  Twou^  i 
parte  of  the  qontioent  of  £ofop^  w  weH  h  W  aaf^nLl  plaeeq  iq  urefA ' 
Britain  and  Ireland.  { 

In  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood  njfm  th^  j 
manufaobure  with  which  be  has  inseparably  connected  his  nau^t^  ^e 
deserves  remembrance  for  the  public  spiifit  displayed  by        in  tl^e 
enoouragement  of  various  nqeful  ^bemes.    j^y  his  exertiona  aud  the 
engineeiing  s^Ul  of  Biiadley  a  navigable  gommuoioation  betn^o  the. 
eaatem  and  vestom  ooast  m  ibt  island  wu  oomple^ed,  Iv  ti^  forou- 
tion  of  the  Trent  and  Uarscr  Ciyulf  for  whlA  he  ctit  tiie  first  flod  oq 
the  17th  of  July  17fi6,  and  which  wuj  completed  in  1770.   By  means. ' 
of  this  undertaking  water-oommunicatioa  was  established  between  tbe. 
pottery  district  of  Staffordabire  and  the  ^oree  of  Devonshire^  Dorset- 
shire, and  Kent,  wheoce  some  of  tl^e  materials  of  the  towiu£¥>tare 
are  derived ;  while  tiie  greatest  facilities  were  oQbrded  ^or  the  ex- 
portation of  the  fipish^d  loticliu,    Wedgwood  also  planned  opd  ferried 
into  flueootion  a  tarnj^ke-road,  t?n  mil^  in  length,  ihrough  the  Pot- 
teries.  He  was  the  founder  and  one  of  tbe  pr^aoipal  leade^  of  th? 
nsauciation  called  *  Tbe  Qeneral  Chamber  of  the  Manufaoturcunof  Qrwt 
Britain,'  instituted  io  coDseqaesqe  of  Ur.  Pilit's  propositionib  ^  t'he 
year  1789.  for  adjusting  Uw  coojimercial  intercourse  betweeo  Glreat 
Britain  and  Irelaud ;  9/1  assooiatioq  by  whose  prompt  end  energetic 
interfereooe  moat  aerioua  evits  ifre^e  averted  from  the  maquOioturing  ] 
iuterest*  of  this  country,  and  whose  prooeedupi^  upon  the  sob^neot . 
ooca^iiou  of  •  commercial  treaty  witii  France,  publisbed  19  the  Appen- ' 
dix  to  Almoo's 'Anecdote;^'  oontam  wme curious  inf(Hnm|tioit  ^MtpMt- 
iog  British  commerce  and  manuikoturiDg  indn^ry. 

We<lgwood  was  a  fallow  of  both  the  J^al  SooietT  and  thq  Sofdoty 
o(  Antiquariea,  and  contributed  some  paper*  (o  the. '  PhUosoph^eal 
Traoaocliiona.'  In  privat*  obazacter  he  is  ta,  have  be^q  s^emplf fy, 
and  to  have  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  ample  meaof>  which  bis 
suoceMful  and  honourable  career  placed  at  bia  dii^poeaL  H"  (li^d  at 
Etruria,  when  be  had  erected  a  hepdsom^  man^oi^  »  VaU  a*  9WU- 
factories  and  residences  for  hia  workmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January  \795. 
(See '  Life  of  Wedgwood,'  by  Hiss  Meteyard,  2  vols.  3to.  1855-69,) 

WBBNIMX,  JAN  BAPl'IST,  called  'tiie  Old,'  >  distrngmb^d 
Dutdi  painter,  was  the  son  of  Jan  Weeninx,  an  architect  of  Am^t^ 
dam,  where  he  was  born  in  1621,  but  he  Lost  bis  &tbe;f  when  yery 
yooo^  He  was  first  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  a  bbokaeller,  but 
bfi  so  peneveripgly  neglected  everything  except  dn^win^  that  his 
mother  plaoed  buo  4nt  with  a  painter  of  the  name  9f  Jan  Mioker,  and 
then  wito  Abraham  Bloemaart  at  Utreoh^  yrith  w^om  he  aoon  madf 
peat  progress ;  he  studied  afterwards  two  yearn  w:itb  Kioolaa  l|ojertr 
and  acquired  bis  style  of  execution  perCeoUy.  At  the  age  of  eightoen 
Weeninx  married  the  daogbter  of  the  landscape-painter  Qile*  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfatber  of  Melobior  HoodekoeteT'  Four  years  after 
his  marriage  he  went  alone  to  Kome,  intending  to  remain  only  a 
ehort  time  there;  but  hia  own  inclination,  and  the  m&ny  orders  be 
received  from  the  cardinal  PamQli  and  other*,  prolonged  hia  stay 
there  to  four  year^  -  when  he  was  compelled  hy  the  importooitke  of 
hU  wife  nod  friends  to  return  to  Holland.  Ha  died  at  Uttwhtin  1960^ 
ojed  only  thirty-nhtft  Weeninx  exoellfld  in  almost  eniy  department 


of  painting,— histoiy,  portrait,  animal,  landscape,  and  marine  paint- 
iqg.  He  painted  io  iMge  and  in  aoiall,  and  was  remarkably  rapid  io 
his  execotion.  In  a  aingle  summer**  day  he  painted  three  half-length 
portrait*  of  the  sise  of  life^  with  aooemones.  Some  of  bia  small 
pictures  are  very  highly  Sniahed,  but  his  large  works  have  more  merit 
Ho  was  one  of  tbe  oest  painters  of  bird*  of  the  Dutob  aoUooL  Hou« 
braken  mention*  aa  an  historical  piece  of  great  merit  by  Weeninx,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  commonly  called  'T  Pissend  Jongetje:  it  has  been 
engraved  iq  mazaotiat  by  K.  Verko\)e.  There  is  a  clever  etching  of 
Weeninx  in  Houbrakcii's  work,  after  a  portrait  by  Bart,  vander  Heist. 

WBBNINX.  3A.tS,  called 'the  Young,*  waa  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  and  the  same 
sobjwtB  as  hia  father,  whom  however  he  excelled  in  hunting  and 
Bporting  pieces,  and  al*o  4uri)aB8ed  in  colouring.  He  was  bom  at 
Xmstecdam  in  I6ii,  and  after  ^peudbg  some  years  in  the  aervioe  of 
the  elector  John  William  of  thf  Pfal^  he  retomed  to  hia  native  plac<^ 
and  died  there  Sept.  20,  1710.  He  finished  all  hi*  vork*  with  great 
care.  Many  of  hi*  wor^  ore  in  lliiglaod.  Tbe  National  Gallery 
possesses  a  good  example  of  bia  pencil. '  Pead  Uameand  Dog,*  No-23S. 

WEIDLUB,  JOHAMN  FRIEDBICa,  was  born  at  Oro^NeuhaaBon 
in  Thuringia,  April  29,  1691,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  Novemb-r  SO, 
17&5.  He  fluceaiided  Wolff  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Latter 
place  in  1721.  He  wrote  a  largo  number  of  works,  of  som^  of  which 
the  bare  mention  will  bis  sufficient :  as,  '  Institutionea  Malhematict?.' 
Wittenberg.  S  vol*.  Svo^  1718,  reprinted  five  titpes  at  least;  'De 
GtiarfMteribue  Vumerorum  Vn^aribua,' Wittenberg,  4(0,1727  (this  ii 
by  J.  F.  and  Qeorge  Immanuel  Weidler) ;  '  Tractatna  de  Macbioi* 
Hydraulioi*,'  Wittenberg,  4to.  172;i  and  1733;  '  lostitutioiiei  Geo- 
metris  Subterranese,'  Wittenoe^  1751  (2ud  e(L);  'institntionea 
Astronomin.'  Wittenberg,  iU>,  1751. 

The  memory  of  Weidler  b  now  preserved  two  oaafol  works,  tbe 
*  Hiatorla  AatronomiR^*  Wittenberg,  4to.  1741,  and  the  '  Blbliographia 
Astronomic^'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1755,  of  whii^  tbe  latter  aleo  oootoina 
tupplements  to  the  former.  The  history  of  astronomy  wa^,  at  the 
time  it  was  published,  the  mo^t  r^ular,  Jfioti  learned,  and  moat  aoou- 
rate  history  of  a  single  aciepce  whioh  had  Qver  been  published ;  it  is 
tcr  tbia  day  a  very  oonveni^t  book  of  reference,  and  the  more  so  u  it 
rather  at^uld  be  called  the  a^m^  of  af  Mionomera  than  the  history  (rf 
astronoti^,  Tha  sefiood  work  waa  taken  entire  by  lAlande  into  hit 
'  Bibliographie  Aatronomique^  by  which  work  i%  ia  there&re  sup- 
planted, except  for  thq  supplement*. 

WEi£TBBENIT$:K,  FBI  KD^CH,  onq  of  tbe  moat  emioont  Qermaii 
arehitecta  of  his  time,  i^as  bom  November  dth,  1766,  at  Carlsruho, 
where  his  father  wa*  a  carpfnter  and  builder.  Loaing  hia  f.itiier 
before  liia  future  deatin^tion  was  fixed,  Id*  studies  were  rather  incega- 
Ur,  hf  being  directed  only  by  the  advice  of  hi*  brother,  vbo  waa  some 
years  older  tiuo  liimselfL  Having  obtained  from  him  sufficient  ina^ht 
into  matter*  of  ^r^t><^  routine,  Weinbreqoer  oommenced  bia  artiatioal 
'  Wand^rjahre'  in  tbe  spring  of  178£^  aod  *et  out  for  Ziioob,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  in  oonaeqqenoe  of  being  engaged  to 
superintend  some  timber  oonaliuctions.  He  tiien  went  on,  aa  soon  as 
his  engagements  would  permit,  to  Vienna,  and  oft^r  ■T*'n'n''^g  tho 
architeotoral  mwiunuiatt  trf  that  camt^  h«  proceeded  to  Dreaden  aod 
B(irlin,  where  he  became  acquainted  witii  tl^o  brothers  QenelU,  ordhl- 
tects  of  oonsideral^e  reput^  who  urged  him  to  visit  Italy,  and  ba 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rome  in  Juno  1792,  in  oompooy  with  Oaretens 
[CABaT&Hs,  AsMua  Jacob],  and  another  young  artist  named  Cabol 

At  Komeb  Wei^breooer  aoon  beoame  oopaoioua  th^  in  order  to 
prove  f  profitable  one,  the  atady  he  had  iofK^wd  upon  himsalf  nqwMd 
syatom  and  peraeveranoa,  aqd  aUp  more  hiatorical  and  amtiqoarian 
Kiwwle^gB  tlum  he  th^Q  poaseased.  The  time  that  was  not  occupied 
in  ezsminmg  and  diaffing  builcUng^  waa  devoted  to  literary  raaearch 
and  books ;  yet  not  entirely,  for  the  stato  ot  bis  finaaoaa  compelled 
him  to  earn  aomethbig  to  provide  for  hi*  inuoediato  want^  which  he 
did  by  giving  instruction  in  aroldteoturew  Ibmy  atnmger*  of  distinc- 
tion thni  at  Boms  took  lessons  of  him,  and,  i^mong  this  reot^  Prinoe 
Augustus  of  Eqglaiul  (the  late  Dokf  of  Sussex).  Wetnbrenner  re- 
mained at  itome  till  17&7i  with  the  exception  of  a  conaiderabto  interval 
spent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returning  to  Carlarube,  he  found  a  very 
promniqg  opfniog  for  hi*  talents.  Besidoa  being  almost  immediately 
appointed  *  BourioBpector,'  he  had  early  Q|Q>0(tonitias  of  displaying 
luB  proCeadowd  ability  in  ^e  erection  of  the  ntw  synagogue  and  one 
or  two  private  moDsiona.  if  otwitiistanding  this  favourable  commenoe- 
meut,  h^  gave  np  hie  appointment  two  year*  afterwords,  aud  went  to 
settle  at  Strasbourg^  where  hi*  wifig^a  relatione  (Uatgaretba  Arnold, 
whom  be  hed  ahortbr  before  married)  rtriided,  and  ^rere  many  of  them 
aitista.  The  change  however  proved  an  impendent  one;  Straabouig 
beoame  menaoad  by  hoBtiUtiea;  aad  ho  foond  himself  without  other 
ooEtupothm  or  leaouioe  tikan  teadiing  o  fbw  pnpBa;  At  tUa  janotofs 
he  was  iv.ntcd  by  the  Hanoverian  government,  through  the  reooB- 
nundatiw  of  Prince  Auguetu*,  to  inapeot  and  improve  the  prisona  of 
that  country,  but  being  lovitod  to  resume  hia  former  appointment  at 
Certsrub*^  thongh  the  immediate  emolunwuta  were  inoooaiderable— 
not  above  a  quarter  of  what  he  would  have  bad  at  Hanover— he  resolved 
to  accept  it,  aa  there  spemed  to  be  npon  the  whole  o  falrsr  prospect  of 
bis  signalishig  himself  in  his  profeamn.  li  or  liad horeason  oftnwarda 
to  repent  of  tite  cbmoe  he  made,  for  from  that  ntmlfrdTia  WjJWf'J^r 
employed  on  wiow  improTomentOisltiBelils^aBefektt^ 
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of  Baden  and  other  parti  of  its  tMxltory.  At  Carlsrahe  alone  he 
erected  man;  buildings,  among  othora  tiie  Roman  Catholic  ohoroh, 
the  Lutheran  ohurah,  theairo^  Ettlinger  gata^  Standeahana,  mtueum, 
mint,  Hochberg  palace;  and  at  Baden  we  ' OcntTeraationa-hauB '  or 
aaaembly-rooms,  baths,  aod  '  AntiquitiLteD-halte,'  or  museum,  &o.,  be- 
sides tbe  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  Tarions  private  houaes  and 
smaller  buildings.  Of  churches,  manaiona,  vilua,  Ac  erected  or 
designed  by  him  in  other  places  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
number  is  very  considerable ;  and  there  are  several  by  him  in  other 
parta  of  Gtrainany — Lei^ng,  Straabourg,  Gdttingen,  and  DUasddorf. 
Being  so  numeron*,  hia  works  display  various  degrees  ot  merit 
aooorafng  to  the  respective  opportunities  afforded  him;  but  taken 
(»lleotively  they  manifest  a  great  improvement  in  style,  with  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  fresh  and  clever  oomblnatioDs,  instead  of  the 
mere  routine  of  design.  He  applied  himself  to  his  ai-t  with  higher 
views  of  it  than  were  then  entertuned  among  his  conntrymea,  and 
diffused  a  similar  feeling  for  it  through  the  next  genention  the 
proression,  having  reared  up  to  it  a  gnat  nnmbflr  oc  those  who  now 
rank  high  among  tbe  living  architects  of  Qermany.  Kor  was  Us 
inatmction  omifined  to  them  exclusively,  for  he  pablished  a  varied  of 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  architectural  itody,  namely,  two  on 
tfae  orders  of  architecture,  '  Zeichnnngslehrc^'  1810;  'Uptik,'  1811; 
'  FerepecUvlebre,'  1817-24;  '  Ueber  Form  and  Schonheit,'  1819; 
'  Ueber  Arehltektonische  YersierungeD,'  1820,  &&,  beUdss  a  work  on 
dteatreSf  and  a  variety  of  papers  on  ar^tectnral  and  arUstioal  topics 
in  the  'Morgenblatt'  and  other  literary  jonmals.  Though  varied, 
hia  application  to  his  profaeeional  pursmts  and  studies  continued 
uninterrupted  almost  to  the  very  last;  for  although  his  health  had 
begun  to  be  impured  some  time  before,  he  was  taken  off  somewhat 
suddenly,  Uarch  let,  1826,  after  et^t^ing  the  society  of  some  friends 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

{FHedrioh  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloya  Bohzelber.) 

WE1S9,  CHRISTIAN  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Leiprig,  on  Petruaiy 
S6,  1780.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  in  tfae  dasaical  si^oou 
and  the  University  of  Leipaig,  he  proceeded  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiberg,  where  he  became  one  of  Werner's  most  distinguished  scholars. 
H  e  then  travelled,  visiting  the  voloanic  districts  of  the  south  of  Fiance, 
and  in  Paris  attended  the  leelnreg  of  Hally.  On  his  retora,  he  passed 
his  ezamiuation,  and  in  1808  waa  made  professor  of  vtydim  In  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  1811  he  removed  to  that  of  Berlin  as  pro- 
frssor  of  mineralogy,  and  he  is  also  director  of  the  mineral  coUcc- 
tion  in  that  dty,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1818  he  published  an  essay,  *  Uber  die  naturlichen  Abtheilongen  der 
Krystallisatious  aysteme'  (on  the  Natural  Divi^ns  of  the  system  of 
CrystalltBation),  a  system  which  met  with  geomd  nOTWobation,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  present  state  of  the  snenofc  In  tUs,  tiiough 
he  takes  the  form  aa  the  basis  of  his  elassification,  he  by  no  means 
rejects  the  resulia  of  chemical  investigation.  His  mineral  aystem  is 
also  a  natural  on^  attending  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  apeoies. 
Besides  educating  a  number  of  eioelleut  mineralo^sts,  he  wrote  sevwal 
essays  in  the  publication  of  the  Natural  Fhiloaopby  Society  at  BwUn. 

[Hee  SofPLEHXNT.1 

WEISSE,  CHiagTIAN  FELIX,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  Febmaiy 
(28th  of  January,  Old  Style),  1726,  at  Annaberg,  in  the  present  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  His  father.  Christian  Heinriidt  Weisse,  head  master 
of  the  public  grammsr-echool  at  Annaberg,  and  bom  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altenboig,  waa  a  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
wons,  *De  Stylo  Bomano,*  and  <  Latium  in  Compendio,'  were  much 
icteemed  in  their  tim&  Young  Weisse  lost  his  &ther  at  an  early  age. 
After  having  finished  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Alteabuig,  lie  west  to  the  university  oF  Leipsig  in  1745,  where  he 
studied  the  classical  languages  and  antiquities  under  Erneeti.  At 
LeiMjg  he  became  acquainted  witii  I^essing,  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  toodem  langnagas,  aspeelany  to  English,  and  enoouraged  him  to 
eultivate  his  poetieal  talents.  Weisse  however  did  not  reepond  to  the 
expectations  of  Lessing.  His  favourite  peasion  was  the  drama,  which 
in  Germany  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  atiff  Imitation  of  tfae 
FVenofa  school,  and  tiia  French  taate  was  so  prevalent  that  Weisse  was 
unable  to  contend  against  ita  influence,  as  we  see  from  the  many 
tediooa  tragedies  whidi  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  1751,  in 
wMoh  year  he  pnbUshed  hia  first  dramatieal  e«ay,  *  Die  Matroite  von 
Epbesua,'  tiU  1767.  In  tbis  year  he  pnUiehed '  Die  Beftaiung  von 
Theben '  (The  Delivery  of  Thebea),  which  waa  his  first  drama  written 
in  blank  verse.  He  bad  previously  used  the  Alexandrinea,  in  which 
the  German  dramas  were  generally  written,  and  when  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing  and  adopted  the  bUnk  verse  of 
tbe  English  drama,  or  even  prosc^  he  fell  into  great  extnvaganoes, 
and  showed  that  he  waa  anything  but  »  tragia  writv.  Of  mt  bla 
'  Borneo  und  Julie,'  in  which  he  nadcd  he  oonld  iminove  on  Sbak- 
spere  by  steotly  following  the  novel  of  BaodeHo,  is  a  sufficient  sample. 
In  his '  Richard  III.'  he  showed  that  he  waa  thoroughly  unable  to 
ooLoeive  any  great  passion :  for  every  passion  he  had  one  mould,  such 
aa  the  diantcter  of  Nero,  of  Alexander,  of  Hedeo,  'Richard  IIL' 
Uowevw  haa  two  great  merits :  it  was  the  last  tngedy  In  the  Frenoh 
i^^  >  u  ^  appeared  on  the  QennaD  atsge,  and  it  oooMloned  LeMlng 
aSrTon  S^,",^^*  obwwvatiooa  on  Wotle'a  theory  of  the  drama 

The  severe  eriUoism  of  Leanng  and  the  oonsoununsH  of  Ua  ows 


weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to  write  oomedie^ 
vandevillea,  and  operas,  tn  which  he  had  much  more  succesa.  His 
beat  oomedy,  aooording  to  Lewn^  'Amalia,'  in  five  acta.  Hia 
Tauderillea  and  operaa  were  art  to  muuo  by  Wolff,  Hiller,  and  ottier 
eminent  composers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songs.  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  tbe  splendour  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  gave  him  opportu- 
nitiee  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The  remuneratioas  for  his  pro- 
duction^ and  the  high  appointments  which  he  rooeived,  aa  chief 
reedver  of  the  taxea  at  Leipzig,  an  oflice  whidi  he  held  till  his  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  vrant,  but  procured  for  him  all  the  meani  <tf 
leading  a  oomfortahle  Ufis.  In  1760  he  became  editor  of  the  '  Bih- 
liothA  der  SohSnen  Wisstascbaften  und  frelen  Kiinate^'  a  periodical 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wielaad,  Glithe,  Schiller,  and  ao  many  other 
eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  tbe  IBth  century,  induced 
Weisse^  who  was  un^e  to  become  their  rival,  to  diange  his  anbgeet. 
Ha  now  wrote  for  ohildren.  Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  foundera 
j  of  a  new  eystem  of  education  in  Germany ;  and  while  Basedow's  views 
principally  eonoemed  the  intellectual  education  in  sShools,  Weisse 
directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domeatio  education.  His  *  A,  B, 
C,  und  Leiebuch  fiir  kleine  Kinder,'  Leipzig,  Svo,  1772,  ran  through 
six  editionii^  and  was  tbe  best  spelling-book  hitherto  publidied  in 
Germany.  He  also  publisbed  'Kleine  Lieder  fUr  Kinder,'  and  trans- 
lated aamal  little  English  woiks  for  children,  as  well  aa  vmrioua 
articles  of  ^e 'Spectator'  on  the  same  subset  He  also  published 
*  Wochenblatt  fur  Kinder,'  which,  in  1775,  he  changed  into  a  quarterly 
journal  called  'Der  Kinder-Frenod' (The  Children's  Friend).  This 
celebrated  work  treats  on  the  domeetic  education  of  children  in  a 
Iiiatory  of  a  family,  from  their  larth  to  the  time  when  they  leave  tfae 
patenwl  roo^  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  aoni  to  fbllow  some 
occupation.  Tbe  Ufe  of  thia  &mily,  the  earlier  amnsementi  of  tbe 
children,  thdr  education,  tiie  various  brandtes  of  their  instruction,  and 
their  amusement^  are  described ;  a  great  number  of  tales  are  intro- 
duced, which  they  are  supposed  to  tell  to  one  another ;  and  several 
little  comedies,  which  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for  tbe 
entertainment  of  their  frienda.  From  1775  to  1782  tbe  'Einder- 
Fkmmd '  wnt  through  five  editions,  among  which  two  are  in  twenty^ 
fourvdume^  and  uree  in  twelve.  The  'Kinder-Freund'  waa  eon- 
tinned  in  the '  Briefweohsel  der  Familie  des  Eipderrreundee,'  Leipzig, 
12  vols.  8vo,  1783-93,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  family  during  the 
first  years  after  tbe  children  Iiad  left  their  home.  Berqnin's  cele- 
brated 'L'Ami  des  Enfans*  is  an  imitation  of  tbe  'Kindoi^FTeund,' 
and  in  many  parta  a  translation.  There  is  aoaroely  a  Europeen  lan- 
guage into  whhih  aome  of  Weiastfa  works  for  children  have  not  beeo 
transited  either  entiroly  or  in  extracts  or  abridgments.  Weisse'a 
literary  activity  was  immense,  and  lasted  till  his  death,  although  by  a 
bll  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  iu  1792,  he  almost  lost  the  use  of  his 
hand,  and  waa  obliged  to  dictate.  He  published  many  translations 
from  the  English,  especially  works  for  the  use  of  children  and  youog 
persons  of  both  sexes,  such  as  the  works  or  part  of  ^e  works  of 
Rioliardeon,  Law,  Hoore  (the  Fhblea),  Jamea  Fordyos^  ftnoke,  Steme, 
Franklin,  tome  <»  the  poems  of  Ossian,  aaveral  odea  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Congreve,  and  many  other  works.  The  reputation  of  Weisse  from  the 
time  that  he  began  to  write  for  children  waa  very  great  However  in 
all  his  works  on  education  there  are  iodioations  that  tbe  author's 

SRtem  was  rather  artificial,  and  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of 
ildren  than  the  formation  of  character.   Of  late  he  has  often  been 
severely  critieiBed.  but  Us  OMitempoiaries  hdd  liim  in  higji  esteem. 

Weisse  died  onthe  16th  of  Deoembwl804.  BUprinoipel  works  are: 
— *  Beitriige  sum  Deutschen  Theater,'  6  vols.  Svo ;  2,  '  Trauerspiele,' 
Leipzig,  5  vols.  Svo,  1776-80.  Several  of  his  tragedies  were  published 
separately;  S,  ' Lostspiele,'  8  vols.,  Sad  edit.,  1783;  4, 'Komiache 
Opem,'  8  vols.,  1777.  These  operettes  and  vaudevilles,  with  tbemusio 
of  Hiller,  are  publ^hed  separately,  as  ^e  '  Dorf  barbier.'  Leipzig,  foL 
1771 ;  6, '  KMoe  Lyrische  Gediohte,'  Leipzig,  sm.  8vo,  1772 :  the  sooga 
for  ohildren  are  oontaiued  in  the  third  volume ;  6,  *  Ueder  fUr  Kinder, 
mit  Helodien  in  Husik  gesetzt  von  J.  A.  Hiller;'  7,  'Schauspiele  fur 
Kinder,'  Leipzig,  8  vols.  Svo,  1792,  is  a  collection  of  the  dramas  for 
ohildren  contained  in  the  '  Eindsr-F^und ;'  8,  '  Lieder  und  Fabeln 
fiir  Kinder  und  jonge  Leute,'  edited  by  IMachfLdprig^  1807  ;  9,'ffib- 
hothek  der  Sohfinen  Wisaenscbaften  und  freien  Kitnste,'  Leipzig,  12 
vol&  Svo,  each  contahiing  2  parts,  1760-65.  This  work  is  important 
for  the  Utermty  history  and  the  biography  oi  the  sobolars  and  writers 
of  Germany  who  lived  in  the  18th  century.  A  catalogue  of  the  bio- 
gaphies  and  articles  oontiuned  therein  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1767. 
Weisae,  as  already  observed,  was  the  editor  ctf  tlua  work  frmn  1760 : 
big  editorship  began  with  the  fifth  volnmei  The  nnmbsr  of  his  own 
oontribaUona  ia  very  great;  his  critlofsm  of  Wieland's  translation  of 
Shakspere  la  remarkable.  The  work  was  continued  under  the  title, 
'Neue  Bibliothek  der  Sch^nen  Wiasensehaften  und  freien  Kilnste,'  72 
vols.,  Ldpaig,  1765-1806;  the  latter  part  of  which  was  editod  by 
Weisse  and  Dyk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Weieae,  waa  the  sole  editor. 
The  '  KUiothek  der  redenden  und  bildenden  KUn&te  *  is  a  oontinua- 
tion  of  the  •  Neue  BibBothek,' 

A  oomplete  oatalc^e  of  Weiase'a  worfa  and  literary  prpdno- 
tiotts  ia  given  by  Jordena.  In  1826  a  nduol  frfpopi;.  qhjldtf  t  Mia 
founded  by  aubsoripttoD  at  Annabi^gttifl^ 


WELCKEK,  FRIEDHICH  GOTTLIEB. 


WELLE3LEY,  MAHQUIS. 


reoeiT«d  the  nvns  of  WeiBMna-Stifttmg '  (Weuae's  InrtitnU).  Wwam 
wu  aurried  to  a  ■ister  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Platner. 

OhBISIUH  EbBSI  Weisss,  a  bod  of  Chiistiaa  Felix,  bora  1766, 
bMame  professor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  of  crimlDal  law,  at 
Leipiig.  He  died  In  1832.  He  was  a  distioguiBhed  jarieooDBult  of 
the  old  historical  sohool,  but  be  was  usable  to  keep  pace  with  tfae 
ideas  of  the  19th  century.  His  principal  works  are : — 1,  '  Qwcbiohte 
der  Kor-Sachsiachen  Stoaten,'  4  vola.  8to,  Leipzig,  1802-6,  the  conti- 
nuation of  which  is,  2,  *  Neueste  Gesohiohte  dee  Konigreichs  Saohsen 
■eit  dem  Frager  Frieden  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,'  S  toIs.  8to,  Leipzig, 
1808-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  but  written  in  a  very  dry  style,  sad 
often  oreroharged  with  detaiU,  which  however  make  it  VQtr  tueful  for 
those  who  are  investigating  some  parta  of  the  history  of  Saxony.  8, 

*  Musenm  fiir  Saohsiache  QeBohiohte>  Literatur,  uad  Stoata-Kunde,'  S 
vols.  8to,  Leipiig,  1794-96 :  the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
'  Keuea  HuBeutn  fiir  Siichsieche  Qeecbiohte,'  .&o.,  4  vols.  8to,  Freiberg, 
1800-4,  an  excellent  collection  of  documents  and  other  materials  for 
the  history  of  Ssxony.  6,  'Lehrbuob  des  Sachsischen  Staatareohts,' 
2  Tols.  8vo,  Leiprig,  1824-27  :  this  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
best  work  on  the  conatitution  and  the  public  law  of  Saxony,  and  con- 
tinues a  standard  work  even  since  the  eonatitational  cbangee  of  1831. 

CmusTlAH  Hbrhanh  Weiss^  a  son  of  Christian  Knist  Weiaae, 
born  in  1801,  and  profsisor  of  philosophy  at  Leiprig,  obtained  a  dia- 
tingoished  rank  among  Qerman  philosoidwn  by  the  publication  of  his 
work  '  System  der  Aeatbatik  ala  Winenicbaft  Ton  der  Um  der  8oh6a- 
belt,'  2  Tols.  Sto,  Leipzig,  1830, 

•WELCKER,  FBIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebrated  claariosl 
archteologist,  was  bom  on  NoTember  4,  1784,  at  Oriinberg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  After  recriving  an  ai^damical  education  at 
Giesaeo,  he  visited  Rome  in  1806,  where  a  reeidenoe  of  two  years,  and 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  archseolot^iat  Zoem,  fixed  hia  future 
pursuits.  While  In  Rome  he  wrote  an  e^aay  *  Ober  die  Hermaphro- 
diten  der  alten  Kuntt,'  which  was  printed  in  the  Heidelberg  '  Btudien.' 
In  1809,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  created  professor  extra- 
oadinary  of  archaeology  and  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of 
Qiessen,  and  in  1811  contributed  materially  to  Zoega's  'Baareliefen 
Boms.*  In  1816  be  removed  to  Gottingen  as  professor  of  the  aniver- 
Atj  there,  and  in  1819  he  was  created  profesaor  of  philology  and 
head  librarian  in  the  newly  instituted  university  of  Bona  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  be  has  earnestly  and  successfully  contributed. 
In  1826  however,  and  again  in  1832  his  politicid  writings  brought  him 
into  suspicion,  and  ha  was  tried  for  sedition  and  In  both  oases  was 
acquitted.  Besides  hia  political  essays  his  writings  have  been  very 
Qumeroas.  Among  them  we  may  mention  'Zoega's  Lebes,  Sammlung 
idner  Briefe  and  Beurtbeilung  ecdner  Werlce  '(The  Life  of  Zo^a,  with 
a  collection  of  bis  Letters,  and  a  Critioiam  on  his  Works),  1810 ;  the 
'Komddien  of  Aristophanes,'  1810-11,  a  translation  remarkable  for  its 
cloaenesa  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Clouds,  which  haa  uafortunat::ly  been 
carried  no  farther.  'Fragmentis  Alcmanls  lyrici,'  1815;  '  Hipponactia 
«t  Awuiii  iambographorum  Aragmeotum,'  1817;  *  Philoatratorum 
imagiaee  et  CallutraU  statasB,*  1826,  in  oonjunetion  with  Jaeobi,  and 

*  Thdognidia  reliqais,'  1826,  all  of  which  were  favourably  received  by 
the  learned  world;  'Ober  eine  Eretisobe  Colonie  in  Theben,  die 
G&ttin  Europa  and  Kadmoa'  (On  a  Cretan  colony  in  Thebes,  the 
Goddeaa  Europa  and  Cadmus),  1824;  'Die  Aeeobyleiaohe  Trilogie 
Prometheoa  und  die  Eabirenweihe  su  Lemnos'  (The  Promethean 
Trilogy  of  ^fscbyliiB  and  the  Consaeratioo  of  the  Cabiri  at  Lenmoa), 
1824.  An  attemptad  cootradiction  to  hia  theory  by  G.  Hermann  gave 
oocaaion  to  '  Nachtrog  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  das  Satyrspiel ' 
(A  Sapplement,  together  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Satyric  Draoia), 
1826 ;  '  Der  epische  Cyclus,  oder  die  Homerisohen  Diobter  '  (The  epio 
Cyolus,  or  the  Homeric  Poets),  1834;  'Die  griechischen  Tragodie 
mit  Rttefcsicht  auf  den  epiBchea  Cyclua '  (Tlie  Greek  Tragedy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  epie  Cydus),  1889.  '  Kleine  Sohriften  nr  grieohioehoa 
Literatargesohiohte'  (Uhior  Writings  on  Grecian  Litwary  Hktoty), 
1844-46;  and '  Alte  DenkmUer.'  in  5  vohL,  )S49-51.  From  18S4  in 
oonjnnoUon  with  Nake,  and  since  1842  with  Hitachi,  he  has  conducted 
the  'Rheinische  Museum  fiir  Philologie,'  to  which  he  bos  contributed 
richly,  partly  from  tiie  treaaures  of  the  art-museum  at  Bono,  which 
^roogh  bis  eSbrts  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  theotdlection  therein 
made  of  gT«at  importanca.  lliii  eoUeofeion  he  -haa  deaerlbed  In  the 
*NeuMter  Zawaehs  dee  akademisohen  konatmuMuma  In  Bonn.* 

*  Karl  Theodob  Welcker,  his  brother,  was  bom  at  WiUen  In 
Upper  UesM,  ou  March  29,  1790,  and  boa  throughoat  lualifblad  an 
active  political  life.  His  political  writings  have  been  nnmerons  and 
cffiiotiva,  but  having  taken  a  liberal  course  he  has  beea  subjected  to 
several  l^al  trials,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted.  Althoagh  auf- 
flsiently  energetic  he  has  ever  kapt  «rithin  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and 
aa  hia  hltegricy  and  patriotism  have  beeu  generally  acknowledged,  his 
liberal  opinions  did  not  prevent  him  from  attuning  the  rank  of  a 
oounaellor  of  state  of  B&deo.  He  took  an  aetive  pari  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  1848,  bnt  withdrew  from  it^  and  from  political  afiairs 
geuerally,  in  1849.  In  1850,  howarar,  ha  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  Baden  Lower  Chamber. 

WBLDON,  JOHN,  one  of  our  moat  eminant  oompOHta  of  cathedral 
mosie^  was  born  at  Cbicbeater,  and  studied  hit  art  ui^er  the  ftunooi 
Bonry  FnntelL  At  an  early  age  ho  baoame  ot^nlBt  of  New  College^ 
Oxford ;  in  1701  was  appointed  geQtlemsn^raoidinaiy  of  the  dtapel- 


royal;  in  1708  auooeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organist  thereof;  and  soven 
years  after,  when  a  second  composer  was  added  to  the  court  establish- 
meat,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  aituation  which  then  was  an  active 
and  reapousible  one.  He  woa  a  remarkable  pluralist,  for,  while  holding 
all  these  offices,  he  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's ;  and  Qeoi^e  I., 
having  preaented  the  parish  of  St.  Hartin-in-the-Fields  with  an  organ, 
Ur.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  oompliment  to  the  king,  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  was  elected  organist,  "The  reason  that  moved  the  king  to 
this  act  of  manifioenoe  was  {the  same  historian  conjectures)  a  aingolsr 
one.  The  pariah  had  chosen  hia  miyM^  their  ehurehwarden,  and  he 
exeonted  the  office  for  two  months;  but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  as  well  he  might,  and  presented  the  parish  with  that  noble 
instrument  which  is  now  in  the  choroh."   ('Hist.,'  t.  60.) 

Weldon's  compositions  were  chiefly  for  tiie  church ;  but  he  assisted 
in  setting  Congreve'a  masque,  '  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  to  music,  in 
which  is  the  air  '  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and 
still  fireah.  Una  vras  iatroduoed  by  Ame  in  '  Love  in  a  Yillaf;a,'  and 
is  yet  known  to  all  as  '  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire.'  Some  of 
hie  songs  are  to  be  fooud  in  the  '  lieronrius  Madcus,'  and  in  other 
collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  numlwr  is  '  From  grave 
leaaons  and  restraint,'  a  very  popular  air,  and  aa  such  remembered  in 
Hawkins's  time,  who  has  given  it  in  bis  fifth  volume. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  ia  mainly  built  on  hia  anthems  'In 
Thee,  0  Lord,*  and  'Hear  my  crying,'  of  which  Hawkina  justly 
observes,  **lt  ia  difficult  to  say  whether  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of 
each  be  its  greatest  excellenoe.*'  Dr.  Bumey  speaka  slightiogly  of 
Weldon's  powers;  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  on  this  subject  he  was 
either  prejudioed,  or  imperfeetly  aoqaointed  with  the  works  he 
criticised.  Weldon  died  in  178S,  and  wm  aneeeedod  in  the  chapel* 
royal  by  Dr.  Boyce. 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLET,  MARQUIS  WELLESLET, 
vras  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  Earl  of  Mominston,  and  of  Anne, 
Counteas  of  Homington,  who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  Viscoant 
Dungaanon.  He  was  born  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  on  tfae  20tb  of 
June  1760.  The  Earl  of  Momington  died  in  1781,  before  hia  son 
came  of  age;  the  oountesa  sorvived  till  1881. 

The  Earl  of  Momington,  a  man  of  considerable  general  abilities, 
and  who  i|  well  remembered  as  a  musical  composer,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  edoeation  of  hia  family.  The  future  Harqnia  Weltesley 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  dne  time 
followed  by  his  brothers — the  future  Lord  Uaryborough,  Arthur 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  Rev. 
Gerard  Wellesley.  All  the  brothera  oooupied  a  respectable  place 
among  their  lohoolmates,  bat  the  eldeit  surpassed  them,  and  even 
stood  high  for  classical  attidnments  among  the  great  body  of  his  con- 
temporaries, both  at  Eton  and  the  uoiversi^. 

The  first  act  of  the  yoimg  Lord  Hornington,  on  attaining  his  majo- 
rity, was  to  aaaume  the  nameroas  pecuniary  obligations  of  his  father, 
and  plaoo  hisestateunderthemanagemeotof  hitmother.  Eooouraged 
by  the  reputati<m  he  had  acquired  with  his  toaohecs  and  Mdioolfellowa, 
he  seleoted  political  puranita  as  the  mean*  of  starlung  him  in  a  carew 
that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortanes  of  the  family.  With 
this  view  be  took  his  seat  ia  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he 
had  come  of  age,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union. 
Thia  proved  however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  his  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  np  the  English  conneotioni  which  he  had  formed 
daring  the  time  of  his  edooatfon,  and  having  bem  retamed  a  member 
<4  the  British  Houm  of  Oommooa  by  the  borough  of  Beeralston, 
became  a  freqaeot  visitor  in  London. 

The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  attracting  subatantial  notice  occurred 
during  tite  regency  debatea  of  1789.  The  British  Hoasea  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  illness  of  George  III.,  proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ehoold  aasame  the  offioe  <Kf  regent  anl^jeet  to  certain  oondiUons  or 
rastrietioni.  The  Irish  IjiriihtDre  propoeed  that  hii  powers  should 
be  nnrastrieted.  The  Eail  of  Momington  atrenooosly  aupported 
restrictions  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  mitintuniog  that  the  full 
powers  of  the  orown  should  not  be  aaeumed  by  any  one  daring 
what  might  prove  but  a  temporary  indisposition  of  the  king;  Tueee 
views,  which  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III,,  induced  the 
king,  whose  attention,  alter  bis  recovery,  had  been  called  to  the  miao* 
ritiee  la  tiie  Irish  Hoasea  of  Parlianunti  to  take  an  interest  in  tite 
young  itAteeman  iriio  fbund  the  tdla  of  one  lesialBUve  body  too  Uttio 
for  bhi  activity.  At  the  next  general  election  the  Eari  of  Somiogt<Hi 
wae  retamed  for  the  bonagh  of  Windsor,  sworn  in  a  member  oi  the 
Irish  privy  council,  and  elected  one  of  the  knighta  of  St  Patrick. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  teeaaury,  and 
in  1798  he  was  swom  in  a  member  of  the  British  privy  coanciL  He 
contioned  to  mkke  andi  iteady  progrtM  in  the  fevoor  <h  the  king  and 
the  eon  Aden  oe  of  the  minister,  that  he  was  nominated  to  raeceed 
Lord  Cmnwallia  in  the  government  ot  Britiah  India.  He  wse  ndsed 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  titie  of  Baton  MominKtou. 
The  marqnlaate  which  he  aobseqaently  xecdved  was  merely  an  Irish 
title.  Aa  a  British  peer  he  wee  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  baron. 

Lord  IforaiDgton  was  ^p<rinted  Ooveinorgeoeral  of  India  on  the 
4th  of  October  1797 ;  he  reached  tin  Gangee  In  HaTl798,  after  i 
iag  at  tiio  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  ' 
h»Ting  aome  tisubefbn  beeo  pnoaBit^ittrMhf 
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\VG"ei<!rj,  who  wu  tooomiD«Dee  bU  brilliant  <mreer  under  faia  aoqncei. ! 
lie  rrtaiaed  the  lapreiDs  commatid  in  India  till  Augtut  1S05,  when 
he  embarked  to  return  to  Europe.  ; 

The  governor-generalship  of  tlie  I-^rl  of  Momington,  or,  to  use  the  , 
title  by  which  he  is  beat  known,  and  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  December  1799,  of  tiie  Marquis  Wellealej,  wa»  an  erentfal  one.  i 
The  mometit  of  bia  asauning  the  command  appeared  to  be  a  critical 
time.  Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  'Egypt,  and  was 
■nppoeed  to  contemplate  a  blow  at  our  Indian  domiaiono.  Tippoo 
Saib  retained  a  resentful  recoUectiou  of  his  losses^  and  was  encouraged  ' 
bj  French  emissaries  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  district  of  Coim-  ' 
batore  and  the  hill  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  sarrender. 
The  firat  step  ot  the  goremor-Keneral  onder  tiiese  circuDutances  waa  [ 
to  force  the  Nizam  to  disband  his  French  troop* ;  the  next  was  to 
open  negociations  with  Tippoo,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
French  alliance.  Failing  in  this,  and  having  detected  Tippoo's  nego- 
ciations with  France,  be  prepared  for  war.  Great  exerUona  were  made 
by  the  Indian  soTcnimeDt  to  organise  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  his  o^racteristio  promptitudo  of  decision,  the 
govemor-genend  reeolved  to  strike  home  at  once.  Warlike  operations 
commenced  with  the  victory  of  Mallavelly,  which  displayed  the  high 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Indtan  arujy.  Following  up  this  impresfiun, 
Uenrral  (afterwards  Lord)  Harris  was  ordered  to  invest  Seringapatam, 
which,  after  a  siege  of  a  month,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  Sultao 
slain.  Uij  terrilorieif  were  partitioned*  The  capital  with  the  districta 
on  the  eoaat,  including  the  fort  of  llangnlore,  was  retained  for  the 
East  India  Compftny;  oompeoaation  was  made  to  some  native  allies ; 
and  the  remainder  of  llppoo's  territories,  with  the  nominal  aoverdgnty 
over  the  whole,  was  restored  to  the  representative  of  the  ancient ' 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  then  a  child  five  years  of  age.  So  eomplete  was 
the  effect  of  these  victories  and  the  subsequent  arrangements  in 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  the  Btreogth  and 
resolute  character  of  the  ADglo  Indiao  goveromeat,  that  Qeneral 
Welleslay  (in  one  the  deapatobea  publuhed  by  Colonel  Garwood) 
writes  to  BJB  broUier,  that  ho  "  only  wait*  to  know  what  oountriae 
they  are  which  the  govemorgeneral  wishes  to  take  poiaeation  of." 

The  next  efforts  of  Lord  Wellesley  were  directed  to  the  extenrion 
of  the  commercial  iuteroouree  of  India,  and  to  the  oommencement  of 
those  important  financial  reforms  which  erenlually  raised  the  revenue 
of  tiie  Company  from  seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions 
annually,  with  advantage  to  commerca  and  without  injuatioa  to  the 
iababitanta.  His  projected  ext»-n>ioD  of  the  con^nerce  of  India  was 
in  port  thwarted  by  tbo  monopolist  spirit  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
among  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Nowise  cooled  in 
bis  zeal  by  this  disappoiuLment,  beset  himself  to  complete  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  Britiah  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
broader  basis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  vice-regal  progress 
through  the  northern  provinoas,  visiting  the  native  prinoea  with  a ' 
pomp  equal  to  th«r  own,  redreasing  grisTances,  checking  enemies,  and 
conciliating  friends. 

In  l&Ol  he  was  again  involved  in  warlike  operations.   He  in  that 
year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  the  Ited  Sea  to  s«aist  in 
wresting  Kgypt  from  the  power  of  Frauoe.    He  next  turuud  the 
British  arms  i^ainst  the  tUbrattos,  and,  after  a  severe  straggle,  oon-  ' 
quered  the  whole  ooimti^  betwtmx  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges,  and  ' 
compelled  Scindiah  and  the  Kojah  of  Benr  to  make  peace.   Sir  Arthur  , 
Wellesley'*  victory  of  Asaaye  and  the  crowning  battle  of  Lasaawaree  | 
terminated  a  war  directed  with  an  energy  and  fertility  of  resources  i 
that  gave  good  and  true  augury  of  the  future  career  of  the  command*  j 
ing  officer  on  a  more  important  and  conaiiicuous  field.  Without 
undrrvaluin^  the  political  wisdom  of  the  AUrquis  Wellesley,  it  may 
•afaly  be  said  that  bad  he  not  poaessed  so  able  a  general  aa  bis 
brother,  the  result  of  the  war  mi^bt  have  been  less  fiivoarabla;  and  . 
that,  hod  it  been  leaa  favourable,  lits  policy  would  have  been  judged  of 
very  differently  firom  what  it  has  been.  '  1 

After  six  or  ceren  years  of  service  in  India,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  i 
became  desirous  of  returning  to  England.  Such  however  was  the  , 
estiiuotioD  in  which  his  services  were  held  at  home,  that  some  years 
elapsed  befm  he  proonred  hu  recal.  Even  a  ohaoge  of  ministry 
fufed  to  obtain  the  release  he  sdicited.  At  last  be  was  allowed,  in 
1805,  to  rebign  the  governuient  of  India,  ^nd  he  embarked  for  Europe 
in  the  month  of  August  He  was  received  with  every'demonstratiou 
of  respect  and  approbation  by  the  government  and  the  East  ^ndia 
Company.  Comjjlaiuts  were  indeed  heard  that  his  administration  had 
been  unwarrantably  expensive,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  oppres- 
sion towards  the  native  powers  especially  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  agwlnst  him  (without  effect) 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Faull.    But  the  judgment  of  the  ' 

Sublic  then  (and  tlie  time  wbiab  has  since  elapsed,  with  all'its  gradual . 
isolosurea,  nas  only  confirmed  that  jtidgmeot)  was,  that  without ' 
adopting  all  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  his  policy  wai^  in  the  circumstances  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
the  wUiest  and  most  just  tliat  coidd  have  been  adopted.  Bis  govam- 
meut  marks  the  oommencement  of  a  better  era  of  English  rule  in 
India. 

The  Marqtiis  Wellesley  on  hU  return  from  India  again  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  parliaiDeat.  Be  bod  no  nireat  sympathy  with  tho 
oppoution;  that  oould  scoroely  bo  fz^eoted  txoifx  one,  who  mif^t 


almost  be  regarded  a«  the  personal  friend  of  the  kin^  But  ha  was 
far  from  being  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's  guvrrumi'iit,  or 
even,  at  a  subs'tquent  period,  of  Lord  Liverpool's.  Tlie  Pitt  party  had 
been  disorganised  by  the  death  of  Pitt  at  the  time  th.it  Lord  Wf  llealey 
returned  from  India,  and  it  was  not  again  consolidated  until  Lord 
Liverpool  was  placed  at  the  head  of  aSura.  Besides,  the  Marqnia's 
posit^n  as  governor  of  a  distinct  empire,  and  his  protracted  ateence 
from  England,  had  impressed  him  with  a  f>;eling  of  perJ0D.iI  con- 
sequenoe  wluch  ill  qualified  him  to  perform  a  subordinate  part  under 
aoy  of  the  Eectiomd  leaders  of  the  predominant  (uurty,  and  bad  to  a 
great  extent  emancipated  his  mind  from  the  mere  party  conven- 
tionaUtiee  of  this  country.  He  in  so  far  concurred  wUb  the  general 
policy  of  atbninistEation  that  he  was  a  zealous  sdroeato  of  the  war 
sgunst  Bonaparte,  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  iympathisa 
with  narrow-minded  and  oppressive  views  in  home  poUtice ;  although, 
bred  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  matured  in  Indii^  he  eamd  little  for  ttie  con- 
atitutional  views  which  were  tben  popular. 

In  1807  Lord  Wellesley  evaded  the  urgencty  of  the  king,  who  wished 
him  to  become  a  secretary  of  state  in  tiia  Duke  of  Portlan-Vs  cabinet. 
In  1S03  ha  rendered  mioisten  efficient  service  by  his  vindicatuHi  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
ambaasador  to  Spain.  A  short  residence  in  Spaiu  convinced  bim  that, 
if  Bonaparte  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Peaineula,  it  must  be  by 
Britain  ceasing  to  play  the  pott  of  a  mere  auxiliiry,  and  taking  the 
lead  in  the  war.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  bo  was 
recalled,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  the  king  to  accept  toe 
uipointment  of  secretary  of  stsAe  tot  foreign  afiCiirs  wito  Mr.  Perceval. 
He  held  this  office  from  December  1809,  till  Jauuary  1812,  when  he 
naigned  on  account  of  the  diffurence  of  opinion  existing  between  him 
and  his  colleagues  on  different  points,  especially  respecting  the  Uoman 
Catholic  cluims  and  the  inefficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Feroeval,  in  May  1812,  Lord  Wellesley 
undertook,  at  tiie  request  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  to  form  a  coalition 
government.  The  distmcUon  between  the  puties  of  that  day  was  still 
too  strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  together,  and  their 
leaders  were  too  wise  or  too  honest  for  a  coalition.  In  three  daya 
Lord  Wellesley  saw  that  the  undertaking  was  hopeless,  and  resigned 
his  charge.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Lord  Liverpool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  On  the  lat  of  Ju^ 
Lord  WelLealt-y  brooght  forward  a  motion  favourable  to  Roman 
Catholic  claims  in  the  House  of  Feer^  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Canning  bod  carried  a  few  days  earlier  in  tiie  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  lost  by  only  one  vote,  and  that  voto  a  proxy.  Ha  contained  for 
ten  years  from  this  time  to  offer  a  mociified  opposition  to  government. 
During  the  Peninsular  war  be  bad  repeated  oocosionq  to  attack 
ministers  for  their  inadequate  support  of  his  brother.  In  1815  he  coil 
demned  in  unqualified  terms  the  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that 
marked  the  treaties  by  which  the  peora  of  Europe  waa  oonsolidated. 

In  December  1821,  he  accepted  the  appoiutmsnt  of  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  on  office  which  he  ooatinued  to  hold  till  March  1823.  The 
nomination  of  the  Morqoia  Wellesley,  a  wrll-known  advocate  of  the 
Boman  Cathohc  claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  one  hand  the 
expectations  of  the  profeeaors  of  that  religion,  and  excited  on  the 
other  great  discontent  among  the  Protestant  ascendi^uv  party.  UU 
arrinl  was  the  signal  for  an  ostbunt  of  tbo  fiercest  part^  spirit.  Ttie 
Oran^men  of  Dublin  insulted  the  lord-lieotenaut  In  the  tneotn^  and 
the  southern  counties  became  the  sceue  of  insurrectionary  movements, 
t'he  viceroy  commenced  bis  administration  with  an  attempt  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  policy,  but  the  times  did  not  admit  of  its  being  followed 
up.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  Insurrection  Act 
^d  other  coercive  measures.  Yet  the  peraonal  character  of  tho 
Morauis  Welleskv  oontiaued  to  command  reapeet;  his  impartiality 
and  kindly  disposition  escaped  imputation.  The  Earl  of  liverpool's 
retirement  firom  public  life  had  no  effect  upon  the  poaition  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Qoderich  ware  fiivourabla 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which 
he  made  upon  the  subject  left  the  lo^-liei^tenaut  of  Ireland  no  alter, 
native  but  to  reaign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Gr^y  ministry  the  Marquis  WaUeslej 
accepted  office  under  it-  In  1831  he  was  appointed  lord-atoward.  In 
September  1833  he  resigned  that  office,  and  was  once  more  appointed 
lo^d-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  brief  accession  to 
office  (1834-35),  the  Marquis  Wellesley  resigned,  though  urged  by  bis 
brother  to  remoio.  He  oooepted  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain  on  the 
formation  of  the  second  Melbourne  miuistn,  in  April  1835,  but 
resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  never  altorward^  filled 
any  public  employment  He  died  at  hia  residence,  ^Dgston-houfi-, 
Brampton,  on  the  mombg  of  Monday,  th9  26th  <tf  Septomber  1S42, 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Qyociotha 
Gabrielle  Itolan<^  he  married  on  the  lat  of  November  1791.  Tbey 
had  had  several  children  who  died  yona^  but  none  after  msrrisge. 
They  separated  soon,  and  were  not  again  reoonoiled.  The  first  Lady 
Welleslfy  died  in  1816.  On  the  29th  of  October  1825,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  65,  the  Mai-quis  Wellesley  ag^  married.  His  second  wife  was 
an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Riohard  QstOD  teranddaugbter  of 
^  eminent  revolntioaary  potn(g|^ff|^^  ^^fif^P^'^^T^?^'' 
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of  Mr.  Rob«tt  fttterion.  By  tbli  lady,  nho  snrvived  him,  h«  hftd  no 
dtildniL 

Lord  Wdlulej  ma  ft  mui  of  nperior  powers  and  ot  enlarged 
views.  His  administration  lit  India  was  brUliaot  and  prodaetave  of 
luting  good ;  Uioi^  part  of  the  credit  must  be  attributed  to  the 
htgh  csst  of  ofiBcUl  taWDt  developed  in  the  East  lodia  Company's 
■ervice  under  tlie  jtidioiouBarrangemeUtBof  that  body,  and  part  to  tfae 
effloieot  aaslBtance  be  derived  from  bis  brother  and  the  other  generals 
in  the  field.  The  marquis  wu  an  elegiint  soholar,  of  a  disposition  too 
delicate  to  stand  the  ntder  ihoeki  of  part^  warhrei  Hia  proiperoos 
career  of  oivU  serrieo  was  more  flattering  to  his  ambition  than  pro- 
dactire  of  emolument  Hik  father's  debts  wero  paid  by  bifa  Tolan- 
taiily,  but  he  was  unable  to  preserve  tfao  &mily  estates.  In  1887  the 
directors  6t  the  Gsst  India  Cbmpany  passed  a  resolution  to  tbe  effect 
that  tbey  had  reason  to  believe  the  HU^uis  WellSsldy  was  involved  in 
peoonluy  difficulties,  and  tbat  therefore  they  deemed  it  Uieir  daty  to 
oEbr  him  aoma  farther  aeknowledgmMit  of  his  distinguished  eorvicw. 
The  r«Bolntioa  proceeded  to  state  that,  en  the  fall  of  Seringspatam, 
the  snm  ot  lOO.OOtM.  was  set  apart  for  the  Marquis  Wellesloy— a  grant 
which  On  bis  suggestion  was  alAmdoned  to  the  army.  It  was  after- 
wards detenuitied  to  vote  him  an  annuity  of  BOOOL,  which  tiad 
ever  since  beeu  paid;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the 
Ifar^uis  derived  very  little  advents^  flrom  the  grant,  and  nnd^r  these 
dreuuitancaa  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  20,0001.  be  plaoed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  his  use  a&d  beaefit  This  graiit  bis  lordship 
aocepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  marquis  were  published  early  in  life.    la  , 
1805  a  thin  quarto  was  published  lu  London,  purporting  to  be  a  | 
history,  by  Mbt  marquis,  "  of  sU  the  events  and  transactions  which 
have  taken  plftce  in  India  during  his  administratiou."   It  is  a  mere  | 
tnmslatiou  from  a  EVenoh  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted  des- ' 

Ktohes,  pablbhed  at  Farii.   In  1888  Hr.  Montgomery  Martin  put)- ! 
hed,  in  ftve  volumes^  8vo,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Comfnuy,  I 
'  Despatdies,  Minutes,  and  Correspoudenoe  of  the  Marquis  Wellraley,  j 
during  his  adminlstoition  in  India  ; '  and  in  1838,  the  same  genttemsn 
republished,  in  a  thin  8ro  volame,  from  Parliamentary  papers,  I 
'Despatches  and  Ciwrespobdeuce  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  during 
bfa  Minion  to  SlM^.*   Hii  lordship  also  pablished  a  naoiber  of  ocea- 
sioDsl  pamphletli : — '  Substance  of  a  Speeon  in  tiie  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Address  ifi  1794;'  'yotes  relative  to  tbe  Peace  concluded  with 
the  Malirottas ; '  '  Letters  to  ttie  Qovemme&t  of  Fort  George,  relative 
to  tile  new  form  Of  government  eetablished  there ; '  *  Letters  to  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Compacy  on  the  India  IVade ; '  fto. 

WBLLINGTOK,  DUKB  OF.  Artlkur  Wellealey  was  bor«,  as  com- 
moidy  atated,  on  the  Irt  of  Hay  1769,  at  Daogan  Castle^  in  tbe  county 
of  Heath,  Ireland ;  but  in  the  r^tky  of  St.  Pbter's  Chtarch,  Dublin, 
It  it  reeorded  thlt  "  ArUiur,  son  of  tiie  Kght  Honourable  Earl  and 
Ooanteis  t>i  Homington,"  was  there  ohriatened  b;  "  Isaac  Maun,  arch- 
deacon, OQ  the  80th  of  April  1769."  It  is  probable  therefore  that  he 
waa  bom  in  Mlurob,  at  Homington  House,  Dublin,  the  town  residence 
of  his  parents.  After  the  battle  of  Wato^oo  he  kept  hia  birthday  on 
the  ISw  oS  JaB«i  the  aanivsnuin  of  that  important  victory.  He  vna 
the  third  son  of  the  first  Eari  ot  Homington.  [MotomroTOir,  Earl  o9.] 
The  family  name  was  originally  Weslay,  derived  from  Qarret  Wedey, 
of  Dangon  Castle,  and  so  contiooed  till  1797,  when  tbe  name  was 
altered  to  Welksley  by  the  first  .Matqvis  Wellcfiley.  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  educated  at  Eton  College,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  private 
tnftioB  at  ^^toD,  and  afterwarda  to  the  military  academy  at  Angers 
in  France. 

On  the  7lh  of  Hardk  1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  WeUf  sley  Irec^d  his 
first  commiedon  as  an  ensign  in  the  78rd  regiment  of  foot.  He  was 
gaietted  under  the  name  of  Wesley,  and  the  youn^  officer  is  bo  desig- 
nated in  contemporary  deBcriptione  of  his  early  eerncea  la  December 
1787  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tieutenant  is  the  76th  foot,  from 
wU^.  in  the  foUoiring  month,  be  exdianged  into  the  4lBt,  and  on  the 
SMi  of  Jnne  1788  was  apptrinted  to  die  ISth  Light  Dragoons.  On 
iSu  80th  at  Jane  1791  he  became  captain  in  the  58th  Foo^  and  on  the 
81st  of  October  1703,  obtained  in  exchange  a  troop  in  the  18th  Light 
Dragoons.  Captain  Wellesley  was  gazetted  as  major  in  the  S3rd 
Foot,  April  SO,  1793,  and  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment  Before  he 
commenced  hia  career  of  active  service  he  was  attached  as  i^de-de- 
oamp  to  tiw  ataif  of  the  Eari  of  Wbibnoreland,  then  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireluid,  and  in  1790,  having  jnat  come  of  ^^a,  he  was  returned  aa 
a  member  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim,  in 
the  county  of  Meilth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  in  oommftod  of  Mie  83rd  regiment^ 
■died  from  Cork  for  Flander^  on  hb  first  actiVe  servioe,  in  May  1704, 
and  landed  at  Ostend  to  join  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Tork,  then  in  tbe  Netherlanda  He  advance  of  the  French  army 
under  Picbegra  obliged  the  British,  after  several  engagements,  to 
retire  into  Holland,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
WaaL  In  Janoary  1796  the  retreat  wse  continued  by  the  town  of 
Deventer,  through  Quelderland  and  Overyssel,  to  the  river  Ems,  ant) 
thenoe  to  Bremen,  where  the  army  was  re-embarked  for  England  in 
tte  ipting.  During  this  arduous  retreat  through  a  frozen  and  oheer- 
1mi  oonn&y,  in  tiie  middle  of  a  winter  remaifcaUy  severe,  Lleutenant- 
Ootmiel  Wdlealey  eommanded  a  brigade  io  Hbm  reargoard,  and  liia 


able  dispositions  in  eheckibg  or  assaulting  enUoy  are  ipeoialtf 
noticed  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the  events. 

In  the  adtumn  of  1796  the  83rd  regiment  embaiked  for  the  West 
Indies;  but  the  shipa,  after  being  t03«ed  at  sea  for  rix  weeks,  were 

obliged  to  put  back  into  Portsmouth,  and  the  83rd  regiment  was 
landed  aguo,  and  in  April  1796  was  embarked  for  India.  Colonel 
Wellesley  (fot  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rvbk.  of  Colonel  in  May 
of  that  year)  was  detained  at  noma  through  illness,  but  he  joined  his 
regiment  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  anived  In  Febrila^  1797,  )tiid  was  placed  on  the 
Bengal  ettab3i«hment. 

it  May  1798,  the  Earl  of  Molrnington,  Colonel  Wellesley's  elder 
brother,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  havibg  been  appointed  governor-gen^  ral 
of  India  on  the  4th  of  October  1797.  One  of  the  first  objects  tbat 
required  bis  attention  was  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Tipt>oo  Saib, 
sultan  of  Mysore,  towards  the  Engiiah.  In  the  montli  of  June  a 
proclamation  of  the  French  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  annonneed 
the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from  Tlppoo,  to  propose  an  alliance 
ofiensive  and  defensive  for  the  purpose  of  expellftag  the  English  from 
India,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  liVencfamen  volunteered 
to  join  the  sultan,  and  were  taken  to  Mangalore  in  a  French  ship  of 
war.  These  movements  of  Tippoo  were  connected  with  tbe  French 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Tbe  Earl  of  Homington  wrote  sever^  concilia- 
tory letters  to  Tippoo,  to  induee  him  to  settle  any  pending  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  East  India  Company  by  means  of 
ne^ociation,  but  lA  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
oQeuoive  operations,  and  in  November  an  army  was  assembled  at 
Vellore,  under  the  oommohd  of  General  Harris,  ready  to  euter  the 
territory  of  Mysore  at  the  first  notice.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  his 
regiment,  formed  part  of  this  force.  The  army  was  joined  by  a  large 
eoDtingent  from  the  Niaam  of  the  Deocao,  an  ally  of  the  English ;  and 
as  the  oourt  of  Hyderabad  expressed  a  wish  Uiat  the  brouer  of  the 
govemor-genend  should  be  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the  oontin- 
gent,  General  Harris  ordered  the  83rd  regiment  to  be  attached  to  the 
Niiam's  forcb,  the  general  command  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel 
Wellesley.  A^  Tippoo  declined  to  enter  into  negooiations,  and  was 
evidentiy  trying  to  ^in  time,  tbe  allied  Brittab  and  native  army  was 
ordered  to  advaUot  into  Mysore,  which  they  entered  eatfy  in  Harch 
1799.  On  Oia  S7th  an  engngement  took  place,  in  wbidi  Uae  left  wing 
of  the  allies,  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  routed  a  body  of  Tippoo's 
choice  infuitry.  The  army  th^n  advanced  to  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's 
capital,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  waa  employed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
some  strong  posts  in  front  of  the  town,  which  he  executed  In  gallant 
style,  and  without  loss.  The  si^  of  Sningapatam  followed,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May  tiie  place  waa  stormed  by  a  party  under  General  Burd. 
After  the  storming  was  over,  and  the  oonfosicm  began  to  subsidy 
Geberal  Baird  d<f{red  to  be  relieved,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  waa 
ordered  to  take  tbe  command  of  tbe  place.  By  bis  exertions  and 
firmness  bh  succeeded  in  stopping  the  plunder  within  the  town. 
Tippoo  Saib  was  slun. 

In  July  1799  Colonel  Wellcaley  was  appointed  governor  of  Seringa- 
patam, then  the  capital  of  Mysore.  Doring  several  years  that  he  held 
almost  vice-regal  commaal  in  Uysore  be  was  tally  occupied  in 
organising  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country,  and  in 
tbe  execution  of  this  task  he  improved  his  natural  talents  for  busioef^ 
military  and  civil,  and  displayed  tbat  quickness  of  perception  aud 
decision  of  character  which  have  characterised  him  throughout  tbe 
whole  course  of  his  military  career.  From  the  beginning  also  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  hte  soUieis,  to  the  regularity  of 
the  supply  of  providon^  to  the  management  of  tiie  hospitals,  and  to 
en  the  partioulara  of  the  Commissariat  and  Quartermaster.  General's 
departments,  which  constitute  half  tbe  business  of  an  army,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  if  neglected,  "  misfot-tune  and  disgrace  will  be  the 
result."  In  the  mean  time  also,  by  his  justice  and  humanity,  and  the 
strict  disnpline  that  he  maintained  amoog  the  troops,  he  acquired  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  native  population  of  Seringapatam. 

Whilst  thus  employed  in  Mysore  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  one  of  those  bold  adventurers,  once  common  In  India,  named 
Dhoondia  Waugb,  who  had  got  together  fiOOO  horsemen,  partly  from 
Tippoo's  disbanded  cavalry,  and  partly  from  other  predatory  bands, 
and  who  styled  himself '  King  of  the  Two  Worlds.'  Colonel  Wellesley, 
after  a  harassing  chase  of  two  months,  came  up  with  him  on  tbe  lOtb 
of  September  1800,  immediately  attacked  him,  and  put  hia  army  to 
the  rout  1^  a  single  charge,  in  resisting  which  Dhoondia  himself  wai 
slain.  In  December  of  tbe  same  year  Colonel  Wellesley  wns  appointed 
by  the  governor-general  In  council  to  commaDd  a  body  of  about  5000 
troops  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  for  foreign 
service,  and  he  acoordtngly  proceeded  from  Mysore  to  Trincomalee. 
The  expedition  was  said  to  Im  intended  either  for  Bfttavia  or  the  Isle 
of  France.  Meantime  dispatches  ttmn  England  arrived,  directing 
8000  men  to  be  sent  to  the  Bed  Sea  to  act  against  the  French  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whilst  an  expedition  from  Europe,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  wna  attacking  Lower  Egypt.  The  governor  of  Madras 
sent  Colonel  Wellesley  a  copy  of  the  despatches  from  home,  aud  as 
ho  knew  that  his  brother,  the  governor-general,  when  ho  ordered  the 
assembling  ot  the  force  at  Trincomalee,  bad  Bopi^cxpectatioiL<tf  its 
bring  required  for  Egypt,  ColonelJVireUeBk^,  i^m^^iwmwAuwsi- 
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■applied  with  ptoTiiiois  ud  other  DooenuiM  previoiui  to  mUid^  to 
the  Red  Sea,  tnA  where  he  wovld  be  ready  to  receive  final  orden 
from  the  goverDOt<feaera1.  He  eeiled  from  Trinoomelee  about  the 
middle  ol  Febraaiy  1801,  and  arrived  at  Bombn  about  the  middle  of 
Uarob.  The  govemor-geDerel  had  appointed  Qenerel  Baird  to  oom- 
mend  the  Enptian  expedition,  leaving  to  hii  brother  the  choice  of 
going  under  htm  aa  seMHid  in  oonnnand,  or  retaining  biB  own  commend 
in  Uyaore.  When  Lord  Montiogton  learnt  tbat  ColoDel  Welleeley 
wai  at  Bombay  with  the  whole  Trinoemalea  fbroe^  ha  eonld  not  die- 
approTe  of  thta  moremeDt,  as  he  had  himaelf  intended  to  send  to  the 
Bed  Sea  a  larger  body  <^  men  than  that  men^ned  in  the  home 
deepatobes,  bat  Btill  he  tiioaght  it  ongbt  not  to  be  set  np  aa  a  prece- 
dent, and  he  required  an  official  ezplanatioa  of  the  gronnds  and 
moUvee  which  bed  indnoed  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment,  without  waiting  fcr  ordet*.  Colonel  Welleatej  atated  bia 
motives  at  full  length,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bombay,  Uaroh  28, 1801. 
('  Dispatchaa,'  vol  i.)  He  intended  to  have  prooeeded  to  the  Red  See, 
and  to  have  served  under  Qeneral  Boird ;  bat  on  the  25th  of  Mareh 
he  was  Beized  with  fever,  and  eoon  afterwards  returned  to  hia  jrovem- 
ment  in  Myaore.  Before  leaviog  Bombay  he  transmitted  to  General 
Baird  a  memorandum  which  he  had  written  oonceniiiig  the  operations 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  evincing  the  reeearoh  and  reflection  whiob  he  had 
beetowed  on  his  antioipated  commsad. 

Colonel  Wellesley  made  a  eeoond  stay  in  Mysore  of  nearly  two  years. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major- Geneial  in  April  1802,  snd  in 
February  1803  he  was  appointed  to  oommaod  a  foroe  intended  to 
march  into  the  Mahratta  territory. 

Civil  war  raged  between  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Holkar  and  Sciodia. 
The  Peishwa,  Uie  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  ooofederation,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest.  Dowlut 
Rao  Sdndls,  who  ruled  over  Malwa  end  Candeisb,  had  an  army  of 
regular  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Boigne,  a  naUve  of  Savoy,  and  was  now 
undor  the  direction  of  a  French  ofBcer  of  the  name  of  Perron.  Scindia 
exercined  paramount  ioflaence  over  the  Peishwa  at  Foonah.  Holkar, 
another  ambitious  chieftain,  who  hod  long  bees  at  variaaoe  with 
Scindia,  suddenly  crossed  the  Nerbodda  and  msrohed  with  a  larga 
oavaliy  force  on  Tooaab.  whieh  he  entered  after  debating  the  oook- 
bined  army  of  Scindia  and  the  Peishwa.  The  Peishwa  esomd  to  the 
coast,  and  put  himself  under  British  protection,  whilst  Holkar  placed 
one  of  his  relstions  on  the  seat  of  power  at  Poonah. 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenan^Oene^sl  Stuart,  was  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory  for  the  purpoee  of  reioatating 
the  Peishwa,  and  Major  General  Wellrsley  was  appointed  to  command 
a  select  corps  in  advance,  with  which  he  marohed  r^MIy  upon 
Poonnh.  Having  received  information  on  the  road  that  Holkar'a 
I  eople  intended  to  bum  the  town  on  bis  appnwch,  he  moved  on  with 
the  cavalry,  and,  prrforming  a  march  of  60  miles  in  30  hours,  reached 
Poonah  OD  the  20th  of  April,  and  thus  saved  the  town.  Holkar'a 
people  reUred  without  fighting,  and  in  the  following  month  the 
Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital  Sciodia  however  and  the  Biija  of 
Berar,  another  powerful  Mahratta  chief,  were  together  in  the  field 
making  hostile  demonstrations  against  tihe  English  and  their  slly  the 
Nizam,  and  they  were  understood  to  be  in  correspondence  vrith  Hol- 
kar, who  was  to  jom  the  league.  Seeing  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
was  yet  more  dsngerous  at  a  moment  when  by  toe  peace  of  Amiens 
the  French  had  just  recovered  their  Indian  poseesiioaB,  the  governor- 
general  appointed  General  Wellealey  to  toe  chief  command  of  all  the 
British  and  allied  troops  serving  In  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and 
the  Nizam,  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  politioat  affiurs  of  the 
British  government  ia  the  same  district,  (' C^patches,'  Fort  William, 
2eth  and  ii7th  of  June,  toL  iL)  The  force  at  his  command  consisted 
of  about  10,000  troops  of  all  srmo,  Europeans  and  nativee,  inolndmg 
toe  19th  Drsfcoona  and  the  74th  Foot.  After  some  fruitless  ni- 
dations with  Scindia,  Oeneial  Wellesley  marched  from  Fuonah  to  toe 
north,  and  took  by  escalade  the  town  of  Ahmednuggnr,  whiob  was 
gairisoned  by  Sdudia'a  troops.  On  the  24th  of  August  he  crossed  the 
river  Godavery,  and  entered  A.uningabad  on  the  2dtfa.  The  enemy 
manifested  an  intention  to  croaa  Uie  river  to  the  eastward  aud  steal  a 
march  upon  Hyderabad,  but  ware  prevented  bj  General  Wellesley 
marching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  pladng  himself  between 
them  sod  that  city.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  British  general 
was  encamped  20  miles  north  of  the  Godavery.  Colonel  Steveneon, 
with  the  Nisam's  auxiliary  forces  was  at  some  distance  from  hhn. 
Scindia,  who  had  a  large  mass  of  irregular  cavalry,  avoided  a  geoeral 
engagement,  beicg  afraid  of  British  disdplinei  Md  only  thought  of 
carrying  on  a  prsdattwy  warAre. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  General  Welled^  learnt  thst 
Scindia  had  been  reiuforoed  by  16  battalions  of  infantry  commanded 
Freooh  officers,  and  a  large  tndn  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole 
of  his  force  was  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Kaitna. 
On  the  2Ist  of  September  General  Wellesley  had  a  oonferenoe  with 
Colonel  Stevenson,  in  which  a  general  plan  of  attack  on  toe  enemy 
Iras  concerted.  The  General  and  the  Colonel  advanced  by  two  parallel 
^  T^^^  ^""^  »  as  to  fcU  at  the  Bsma  time  upon  the  enemy, 
[jennal  WeUesley  on  toe  28rd  received  a  report  toat  Srindia  and  the 
fr-'.'.if  "^'"^  °^  morning  wito  their  cavalry,  and 

tbat  tJio  infontar  were  about  to  follow,  but  were  still  in  camp  at  the 


distsoce  of  about  rix  miles.  General  Welleslqr  determined  to  march 
npon  the  inftatry,  and  engage  it  at  oncft  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
Colonel  Stevenson,  toen  about  eight  miles  on  his  left,  to  inform  him 
of  bis  iatentloo,  and  directing  bis  advance.  He  moved  forward  with 
toe  IDth  Light  Dragoons  and  three  rsgtments  of  native  cavalry  to 
reoonnoitre.  The  infantry,  couusting  of  two  British  and  five  native 
battaliona,  followed.  After  a  march  of  about  four  miles  he  saw  from 
an  elevated  plain  not  only  toe  infantry,  but  the  whole  Mahratto  force, 
oonsisting  <n  nesrly  fi0,000  men,  encamped  on  toe  north  ^s  ot  tbo 
river  Kaitna ;  the  rigfati  consisting  of  cavalry,  was  about  Bokwdou, 
and  extended  to  thur  corps  of  infkntr;,  which  was  encamped  near  the 
village  of  Assaye,  with  90  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Wtrllesley 
determined  ou  attacking  the  infantry  on  its  left  and  rear.  Ha  moved 
his  little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and«  leaving  toe 
Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  that  of  tlie  enemy,  he 
oroBsed  the  rivw  wito  bia  r^lar  hone  and  inf^tiy,  and  having 
asoended  the  bank,  which  was  steep,  formed  hia  uua  in  three  lioei^ 
two  of  infiutry  sud  the  third  of  cavalry,  'i'his  was  effected  under  a 
brisk  oaifubuE^e  from  the  enemy's  guns.  Scindia  at  toe  ssme  ttnie 
made  a  corresponding  movement  in  his  line,  by  giving  a  new  front  to 
hia  infantry,  which  was  made  to  rest  its  right  upon  the  river  Kaitos, 
and  its  left  upon  toe  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah  stream.  His 
nnmerons  and  wdl-served  osnnon  did  fearful  execution  among  the 
I  Britlab  advancing  lines.  General  Wellesley,  seeing  tois,  gave  orders 
to  abandon  toe  artillery,  and  for  toe  infantry  to  cha^  with  the 
bayonet.  The  charge  proved  irresistible  on  toe  rii:ht  and  centre  of  toe 
enemy ;  the  British  took  possession  of  the  guns,  and  the  enemy's 
infantry  gave  way.  But  the  British  right  soared  a  very  severe  loss 
from  the  guns  at  toe  viUage  of  Assaye,  and  the  enemy'e  cavalry,  seeing 
the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  ranks,  charged  toe  74to  regimeu^  when 
Colonel  Maxwell,  Wito  the  19th  Dragoons,  rode  to  its  rescue,  and 
drove  back  the  assailants  wito  great  loss.  The  native  infantry  in  toe 
British  service  proceeding  too  far  in  the  pursuit*  many  of  the  enemy's 
ortillerymra,  who  had  thrown  themsflves  down  smong  toe  carriages 
of  their  guns,  aa  if  they  were  dead,  turned  their  pieces  against  the 
advancing  Infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Scindia's  batta- 
IImis  formed  themselves  sgain,  thus  placing  the  aepcTS  betwatm  two 
firea.  Colonel  Maxwell  obarged  and  dispersed  thoiO  battalions,  but  he 
lost  bis  life.  The  78th  British  regimen^  which  was  on  the  le^  of  toe 
line*  remained  firm  wilh  unbroken  ranks  in  the  midst  of  the  confuuon, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  check  toe  enemy.  General  Wellesley  led 
the  regiment  in  person  against  the  village  of  Awaye,  where  the  enemy 
made  the  stoutest  resistances  but  at  last  gave  way.  It  was  near  dark 
when  the  firing  ceased.  The  eoemy  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
behind  the  whole  of  his  artillMy,  ammuniUco,  and  stores.  Cdmid 
Stevenson  arrived  on  the  field  after  toe  battle,  and  undertook  the  pur- 
suit The  loss  of  the  united  army,  British  and  native,  in  this  splendid 
victory  consisted  of  22  officers  and  386  men  killed,  and  57  officers  sud 
1626  men  wounded,  in  all  nearly  one-third  of  the  force  engaged,  exclu- 
sive of  toe  irregular  cavalry.  The  enemy  left  more  thMt  1200  dead 
and  a  gnat  number  of  wounded  on  toe  fidd  of  battie.  Ovnetal 
Wellesley  had  two  li««ss  killed  under  him,  and  his  orderly's  head 
was  torn  away  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode  beside  him. 

While  General  Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  south. 
General  Lake  gsined  a  complete  victory  at  Allyiihur,  in  toe  plains  of 
Hindustan,  over  anotlier  part  of  their  foroe  under  M.  Perron,  which 
had  occupied  Delhi.  The  Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after 
several  marches  and  conntermarehes,  and  desultory  negodatiaas^ 
Sciodia  asked  and  obtained  a  truce  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
but  toe  Rsja  of  Berar  still  kept  toe  field,  and  General  Wellealey, 
oomiog  up  with  him  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  fosnd  Sdndia's  cavalry, 
together  with  the  Ri^'s  forces,  drawn  up  in  battie  array.  The  battle 
of  Argaum  waa  fought  November  29,  1803.  The  British  line  advanced 
in  the  best  order.  The  74to  and  78to  re^tmente  were  attacked  by  a 
targe  body  of  Persisn  uieroenariM  in  tbo  service  of  toe  Raja  of  Benr, 
which  was  oottrely  destroyed.  Sdndia's  oavalty  obarged  one  of  toe 
Company's  regiments,  and  was  repulsed,  when  the  whole  Mahratto 
line  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  38  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  toe  British.  The  British  cavalry  pursued 
the  enemy  fm  several  miles,  taking  many  elephsnts,  camels,  and  much 
baggage.  Colonel  Stevenson  soon  after  took  by  storm  toe  strong  fort 
of  Gawilghur,  and  this  exploit  concluded  the  campaifcn.  The  Biya  of 
Berar  now  sued  for  peace,  and  General  Wellesley  drew  up  the  om- 
didons  of  the  treaty,  by  which  toe  Bi^a  ceded  to  the  Company  the 
province  of  Cnttack  with  the  district  of  Balasore,  and  diaoiissed  his 
Europesn  officers.  Scindia  was  glad  to  follow  toe  example,  and  on 
toe  30to  ol  December  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded 
to  toe  Company  all  tbo  country  between  the  Jumoa  ud  toe  Ganges, 
berides  nnmerons  forte.  In  February  1801,  General  Wellesley  crooeed 
the  Godavery  to  put  down  toe  independent  freabooting  parties  which 
were  carrying  devastation  through  the  West  Deocon,  Following  them 
rspidly  from  hill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed  them,  and  took  their 
guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  Peaoe  was  tous  restored  to  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

In  March  1804,  General  Wellesley  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay,  where  he 
waa  received  with  marked  honour  and  loud  acclamations,  and  an 
address  of  toe  British  iubabitante  of  Bombay  was  presented  to  him,  as 
a  commsnder  "equally  great  in  toe  cabinet  urih  $h«^eld,'| 
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Britiih  inhabitanto  of  Calcutto  Toted  him  »  aword  of  the  Tslue  -of 
1000&,  ftod  tlw  offioers  of  the  army  of  the  Deooan  preiented  him  with 
•  Berrioe  of  plate  of  the  valae  of  2000  gniiieaa,  with  the  inKsriptioD, 
"Battle  of  Anaye,  September  23, 1803." 

On  the  24tb  of  Jooe  1804,  General  Welleslej  broke  np  the  army  in 
the  Deooan,  in  pitnoanoe  of  orders  from  the  goremor-gnieral,  and  the 
fidlowing  month  ha  returned  to  SerinRspaiam,  where  he  reodfed  from 
iha  aativa  inhabitaate  an  a^otin^  address,  in  which  they  "  implored 
tbe  Ood  of  ail  castes  and  all  nabODS  to  hear  their  ooustant  prayer, 
whenever  greater  afGurs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to  beetow  on 
him  health,  glory,  and  happiness."  (' Dispatobee,'  vol.  ill,  p.  420.) 
It  may  be  here  obserred  that  dming  the  whole  of  his  oarew  in  Indii^ 
as  aftenrardi  in  the  Spaniih  peoinsnla,  Oenaral  WeUeel^t  erw  firm 
and  jtut,  showed  himself  alw^  inoUned  to  humanity  and  merey 
whenever  they  ooold  be  eznolnd  withont  detriment  to  juatioe  or  to 
the  safety  of  others ;  and  of  this  humane  ditpoiitioii  faia  *  Dispatches' 
ODDtain  numerous  fnBtanoes. 

In  July  1804,  Oeneral  Wellesley  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in 
military  deliberatioue.  Several  important  memoranda  on  the  political 
and  military  afiairs  of  India,  whiim  are  given  in  the  third  vtunme  of 
the  *  Dispatches,'  were  written  by  him  about  thia  period.  In  Kovember 
of  tbe  same  year  he  left  Calcutta  for  Madraa,  whence  he  returned  to 
Seringapatam.  In  February  1805  he  again  repaired  to  Madras,  and 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  About  tbe  aame  time  bis 
appointment  by  the  king  to  be  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Ordw  of 
the  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in  the  general  orders; 
and  in  tiw  following  Haroh  the  thanks  of  both  Housei  of  Farliameat 
to  Ibjo^Oeneial  Wdlealey,  for  bis  services,  were  likewise  published 
in  the  general  orders  in  India,  On  the  lOtb  of  kbrch  1805  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sailed  from  Madras  for  England. 

General  Sir  Arthur  WeUeeley  landed  in  England  in  September 
1805.  In  November  of  the  same  year  be  was  sent  to  Hanover  in  oom- 
mand  of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition  under  Ijord  Cathoart,  which  was 
intandod  to  make  a  diversion  whilst  tiie  Frenofa  army  was  engaged  on 
th«  banks  oi  the  Danube  against  Austria  and  Bussia.  The  tw^versa^ 
tion  of  the  Frussian  cabinet,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Auaterlita 
(December  1806),  disconcerted  tbe  plans  of  the  allies,  and  the  Eoglish 
returned  from  Hanover  to  Bogland  in  February  1806,  without  having 
seen  any  active  servioa  Sir  Artbu:  Wellesley  was  now  appointed  to 
the  oommand  of  a  brigade  of  infiuitry  stationed  at  Hastings.  In 
Janaat-f  1800,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Mhows  of  Comwallis  he  waa  apptdnted  Colonel  of  the  SSrd  regiment. 
On  Uie  10th  of  April  1806,  he  married  Lady  Catherine  Fakenliam, 
third  daughtw  of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
member  for  Ute  borougb  of  Rye,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  defended  the  administration  of  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  in  India,  In  April  1807  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
appointed  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Bidunoad  being  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sworn  a  member  of 
his  Majee^'s  Privy  Council.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  a  oommand  in  the  expedition  sent  to  Copenhagen,  under 
Lord  Catbcart  and  A^minl  Qamlner.  On  tbe  29th  of  August  General 
Wellesley's  dlviidon  atlaedud  tbe  Danish  troops  at  Kioge,  carried  their 
enti«nobment(^  and  entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  where  they  took  a 
large  military  store  and  nearly  1200  prisraers.  This  was  the  only 
action  of  any  importanoe  whioh  took  place  by  land.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Copenbageu  having  induced  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  to 
listen  to  terms.  General  Wellesley  was  appointed  by  Lord  Cbthcart, 
together  with  LientMtant-Coloncu  Murray  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
oaptain  of  the  fleet,  to  draw  up  th«  ortioUa  of  the  oapitoUtioo,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Danish  gorennnent  on  tha  7w  of  September, 
and  by  wbicli  the  Daobh  fleet  and  naval  stores  were  deMvered  to  the 
British  government  till  the  general  peace.  General  WeUeeley  returned 
to  England  with  the  expedition,  and  resumed  his  dutiee  as  secretary 
for  Ireland.   In  the  following  February  (1808)  he  received  in  his 

Elsce  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Uianks  of  that  House  for  his 
Dportsnt  share  in  tbe  success  of  the  Copenhagso  expeditiott.  by 
whioh  Napoleon  waa  deprived  of  the  assistuios  the  Danish  fleet, 
upon  which  he  bad  reckoned  in  his  plans  against  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  a  military  force  was  sssembled  at  Cork, 
intended,  it  waa  believed,  to  act  against  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  Spain  being,  through  French  influence,  at  war  with  England. 
But  the  invasion  of  PortugiJ  and  Spain  by  Napoleon,  ooourring  about 
the  same  tim^  gave  a  new  destlnatim  to  the  Engiliah  axpadftion.  The 
people  of  8p^  daelarad  against  the  tnvadsts,  and  ssnt  to  England  to 
•«k  for  asMstancew  Juntas,  or  local  goveromenta,  were  formed,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  and  England.  The  main  strragtb 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  appeared  to  be  in  the  north,  in  the  moontainoua 
provinces  of  Astorias  and  Qalicia,  which  were  as  yet  untouched  by 
tbe  Freneh,  and  the  deputies  who  came  to  England  from  those  pro- 
vineas  requested  the  empli^mwit  of  an  """g''***  anzilian  fona  to 
effbct-a  diversion  by  landing  on  some  point  <»  the  coast  of  Portn|ptl. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  April  25, 1808,  was  appointed  in  the  following  June 
to  the  oommand  of  tbe  force  intended  for  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of 
about  dOOO  infantry  ond  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  with  the 
proffiise  of  an  addititmal  force  of  10,000  men  to  follow  in  a  short  time. 
Viuse  fmned  sltuBsther  a  nspe^aUs  military  foros^  but  the  importanoe 
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of  the  oocadon  warranted  exertions  even  greater  than  these,  fbr  the 
Spanish  peninsula  had  now  become  tbe  field  on  which  the  great 
question  was  to  be  decided  whether  Franoe  was  to  govern  Europe,  and 
dictate  to  all  other  states,  Great  Britain  included. 

Sir  Arthur  WoUesley  landed  at  Coru&a  July  20, 1808.  The  junta 
of  GaUda  asked  fkv  nothing  but  arms  and  moo^.  Tfaw  desUned  tha 
asslstanoe  of  a  British  anxiUaty  force,  but  they  advissd  General  Wel- 
lesley to  land  in  Portugal,  to  rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  French 
grasp,  and  thus  to  open  a  ready  communication  between  tbe  north  and 
south  of  Spain.  This  waa  in  accordance  vrith  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
own  views,  and  the  general  instructions  that  he  had  from  home.  He 
accordingly  sailed  on  to  Oporto,  which  town  had  already  risen  against 
the  FlMieh,-  and  there  he  found  the  warlike  bishop,  who  was  at  ttn 
head  of  the  insnrraotion.  and  bad  gathered  together  i^ut  3000  men 
indiOhrently  armed  and  equipped.  He  also  learned  that  6000  Portu- 
guese regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the  Monday 
Having  made  arrangemeote  with  the  bishop  t<x  tlie  supply  of  mules 
and  horses.  General  Wellealey  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Tagus 
to  get  fresh  information  as  to  the  strength  and  poution  of  the  French 
troopa  near  Lisbon.  On  the  80th  of  July,  he  anchored  in  Hondego 
Bay,  whioh  he  fixed  upon  for  the  landing  of  the  nqiedition.  The 
landing  took  place  on  the  1st  of  August  near  the  small  town  of 
Figueira,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Honde^io.  The  number  of  troopa 
landed  was  about  9000.  On  the  5th  Major-Qeueral  Spencer  joined 
him  from  Cadis  with  about  4000  more. 

The  Fkeuoh  force  in  Portugal  at  the  time,  under  Junot,  eonsisted  of 
1^000  ac  18,000  man,  from  which  deducting  the  garrisons  of  Almeldi^ 
Elvas,  Bsoiahe,  Setnbsl,  and  other  places,  thwe  nmained  about  14,000 
men  for  the  defenon  of  lisbon.  Their  oommunioations^ere  out  off 
from  their  countrymen  in  Spain,  tot,  since  the  surrender  of  Qenersl 
Dupont,  the  Spanish  patriots  were  tnssters  of  Andalucia  and  Estroma- 
dnra,  and  in  Old  Castile  the  Fr«ich  troops  under  Bessi^res  had  not 
advanced  westward  fiurther  than  Benaveote,  being  observed  by  the 
Spauish  army  of  Oalicia.  A.boitt  tbe  same  tiina  the  Frmeh  abandoiwd 
Madrid  and  retired  to  the  Btoo.  A  dear  stsge  tiiorBfim  was  left  ibr 
the  contest  in  Portugsl  between  WeUesley  and  Junot,  whose  reapeotive 
disposable  foroes  wen  nearly  equal,  the  French  however  havuig  ttie 
advantage  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  ^iglisb  began  their  march  southward. 
The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of  Leiria  on  tbe  lOtb,  when  It 
found  the  Portuguese  force  of  6000  men  under  General  Freire,  who, 
having  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  his  men  tite  stores  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  junta  of  Oporto  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
wero  intended  for  tbe  English,  further  demanded  that  his  corps 
should  henceforth  be  fumiabed  with  provisions  by  the  English  com- 
missariat, a  prepoeterouB  request,  with  which  General  Wellesley 
declined  to  comply.  Freire  then  rafused  to  advanoe  with  the  En^ish, 
but  romained  behind  at  Leiria,  and  waa  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  about  1600  of  bis  men  to  join  Sir  Arthur.  Oa  the  14th  the 
English  entered  Alooba^a,  and  on  the  15th  Caldas,  following  the  road 
to  Torrea  Vedra^  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-ooaet.  It  was  near 
Bolija,  about  ten  milea  beyond  Caldas,  that  the  first  engagement  took 
I^aoe.  But  before  relating  the  operations  of  tiie  oampaign,  it  will  be 
omivenieBt  to  describe  the  position  of  the  French  In  PorWgaL 

When  the  Spaniards  had  risen  against  the  invaders,  tbe  spirit  of 
resistanoe  spread  to  Portugal,  the  natives  of  which  country  had  equal 
motives  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  French  rule.  The  Fnnch  had 
with  their  army  several  Spanish  r^ments,  whioh  wen  scattered  about 
the  oounfary  in  the  several  gatisons.  The  Spanish  troops  whioh  were 
at  Oporto^  forming  the  prinnpal  part  of  that  garrison,  hearing  of  the 
news  from  Spain,  revolted  against  tbe  French  commander,  seised  him, 
together  with  the  few  Frencm  solders  that  be  bad  with  him,  and  set 
ofT  with  their  priaonen  for  Spain,  leaving  the  Portugneee  at  liberty  to 
act  OS  they  pleased.  A  junto  was  then  formed,  vrith  ^le  bishop  at  Ui^ 
head,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  the  whole  of 
tbe  provinces  north  of  tiie  Douro  rose  against  the  Franoh.  The 
insurrection  spread  aontiiward  into  Beira.  In  the  sontii  the  people  of 
Algarve  roee,  and  those  of  Alemtqo  followed  their  example,  oeing 
supported  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The  town  of  Bvora  became 
the  centra  of  the  insorrection  in  that  quarter.  The  French  General 
Ldscm,  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  inaurgente  in  the  north, 
was  quickly  recalled  by  Junot,  and  sent  into  Alemtejo,  He  entered 
Bvora  after  a  desperate  resistance  on  tbe  part  of  the  inhabitant^  and 
the  towA.wsa  given  up  to  indiscrimlData  maasaore.  General  Maigaron 
exeootodUkeTengeaooe  at  Ldria,  sparing  neither  sge  nor  Bex.  ^milar 
scenes  took  place  at  Quarda  in  the  north,  and  at  Beja  and  Villavifoea 
in  the  south.  In  these  butcheries  however  the  Frendi  were  also  losing 
their  own  men  duly,  for  the  peasantry  were  always  hovering  about 
their  line  of  march,  ready  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  interoept  the  com- 
munioationa.  '"Hte  whole  kingdom,"  observed  Sit  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  one  of  his  fint  dispatehes  after  landing  in  ICondego  Bay,  "  with  tlw 
ezoei^on  of  the  ndgnbourhood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrecti<m 
against  the  French.  Their  means  of  resistance  are  however  leas 
powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Fortugueae  troops  have 
been  completely  dispersed,  their  offioen  have  gone  off  to  Brasil,  and 
thdr  arseiuls  sre  pillaged  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Their  revolt, 
under  the  drcnmstannes  in  which  it  has  taken  pl«ce,  is  still  gion 
nrtraordinszj  than  that  of  the  Spanish  nation.^ 
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northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about  10,000  men  in  arm*,  of  wbidkl 
number  5000  are  to  march  with  me  towards  Lisbon,  the  remainder  I 
are  employed  In  a  distant  blockade  of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection 
of  Oporto,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  government.  The  insurrection 
it  general  throughout  Alemtejo  and  Algarve  to  the  southward,  and  in 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Traa-OB-Montea,  and  Beira,  to  the  northward ; 
but  for  want  of  arme  the  people  can  do  nothing  agunst  the  enemy." 

The  French  commander-in-diief,  Junot,  on  the  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  Eniclub,  determined  to  abandon  the  prorinces,  except  the 
fotireBHB  of  ElvaB  and  Almeida,  and  to  collect  bis  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liaboo.  He  sent  a  diviBion  of  about  6000  men,  undw 
De  Laborde,  towards  Leiria,  to  keep  tho  English  in  check;  and  he 
ordered  Loison,  who  bad  returned  from  bis  expedition  into  Alemtejo, 
and  had  crossed  the  Tagua  at  Abrantes,  to  join  De  Laborde  at  Leiria. 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Engliah  obliged  De  Laborde  to  foil  back 
before  be  could  be  joined  by  Loison,  and  now  De  Laborde  determined 
to  make  a  stand  alone  in  ths  farourable  position  of  RoUsa,  hoping 
every  moment  to  see  Loison  appear  on  his  right. 

General  Wellesley,  having  driven  the  enemy's  pickets  from  Obidas, 
marched  on  the  17th  of  August  to  attack  De  laborde.  He  formed 
bis  army  into  three  columns :  the  right,  consisting  of  Portuguese,  was 
ordered  to  make  8  demoasttstion  on  the  enemy ■  left;  the  left  to 
ascend  the  Mils  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  thus  watch  the  approach  of 
Iioison ;  and  the  centre,  which  was  (he  ooluma  of  attack,  to  march 
along  the  valley  to  the  front  of  De  Ijaborde's  position.  The  French, 
after  a  gallant  defenoe,  were  obliged  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  good 
order,  ^ing  protected  by  their  cavalry.  They  withdrew  to  Torres 
Vedras,  where  they  were  joined  by  Loiaon'a  corps.  The  losa  of  the 
Titadb.  in  the  engagement  at  Boli^  was  nippoMd  to  ba  above  600 
kUled  and  wounded,  besides  three  pieees  of  cannon ;  (bat  of  the 
British  was  480.  It  must  be  observed  here,  once  for  all,  that  the 
losses  of  the  French  throughout  the  war  were  never  aocurat^y  known, 
as  they  published  no  returns,  wbilat  the  British  official  returns  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  made  by  the  respective  officers  in 
oommaod  of  regiments  after  a  battle,  wore  always  published  in  the 
■Gaaette.' 

On  the  l8th  of  August  Qeneral  Wellesley  advanced  to  Looxinba, 
keeping  along  the  ooast-road  leading  to  Mafra.  On  the  10th  he  moved 
to  Vimiem,  where  he  was  joined  the  next  day  by  Qeaerals  Anstruther 
and  Ackland,  with  two  brigades  just  arrived  off  the  coast  from  England, 
and  which  nueed  bis  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besidss  1600 
Portuguese.  At  the  same  time  however  Qeneral  Wellesley  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  by  lientenant-Genenl  Sir  Harry  Boirard, 
vrbo  arrived  from  England.  The  government  at  home  bad  determined, 
in  consequence  of  Uie  propitious  appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula, 
to  have  there  an  army  of  80,000  British  troops,  and  with  that  view 
they  ordered  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  John  Moor^  which 
bad  just  returned  from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  to  proceed 
to  Portugal ;  and  they  gave  the  chief  command  of  (he  army  to  Lieu- 
(enant-Qenaral  Sir  Hew  Dabymple,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  with  £Ur 
Harry  Burrard  under  him  as  second  in  command ;  and  lieuteoant- 
Generals  ^r  John  Hoore,  Sir  Arthnr  Wellesley,  the  Hon.  John  Hope, 
Lord  Paget,  and  Haokanne  Fraser,  to  oommaod  napeetivaly  divisions 
of  the  army. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  in  Haosiim  Bay,  near  Vimiaro, 
on  the  evening  of  the  20tb,  and  Qeneral  Wellealey  immediately  went 
on  board,  and  reported  to  bim  the  situation  of  Uw  army,  and  bis  own 
intended  plan  of  operations,  vhioh  was  to  march  along  the  coast-road 

to  Uafra,  and  thus  turn  the  strong  position  which  De  Laborde  and 
Loison  had  taken  at  Torres  Vedras.  By  this  means  he  would  oblige 
the  French  either  to  give  battle  or  retreat  to  Lisbon  tinder  great  dis- 
advantages. Sir  Harry  Burrard  however  decided  not  to  advance  any 
farther  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
But  the  enemy  in  the  meantime  was  bringing  ths  question  to  a  speedy 
issue. 

Junot,  having  joined  De  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras  with 
all  bis  force,  estimated  at  about  14,000  men,  of  whom  1600  were 
cavalry,  attacked  the  English  in  the  position  of  Vimiero  early  in  ihe 
moiniog  of  the  21st  of  August.  The  principal  attack  was  made  upon 
the  British  oentre  and  left,  with  a  view,  according  to  a  favourite 
French  expression  in  those  umas,  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea, 
which  was  close  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery  and  steadiness,  but  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  British ; 
it  was  repeated  by  General  Kellerman  at  the  head  of  the  Frendi 
reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed;  and  the  French^  being  chaiged  with 
the  bayonet,  withdrew  on  all  points  in  confusion,  leaving  many  pri- 
soners, among  them  a  generul  officer,  and  14canaon,  with  ammunition, 
&o.,  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  eetimated  at  about  1800,  and  that  of  the  British  was 
720.   Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed,  and  was  present  on  the  field  during 

Eart  of  the  engogemen^  but  he  declined  assuming  the  command,  or 
I  any  way  interfering  with  General  Wellesley 's  dispositions,  till  the 
enemy  waa  repulsed.  Towards  the  olose  of  the  action,  when  the 
French  were  seen  retiring  in  confunon,  Qeneral  Wellesley  vrisbed  to 
follow  up  his  victory;  General  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  actually  oloee 
upon  tho  retreating  enemy,  and  if  General  Hill  and  the  advancad 
guard  bad  marched  straight  upon  Torres  Vedras  th^  woold  have 
readied  ifthefbre  the  Frenah,  who  would  thna  have  been  out  off  from 


Idsbon,  and  perfaapa  oUknd  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Such  was  Sir 
Arthur's  view;  but  Sir  Barry  Bnrrard  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
move  any  farther,  especially  on  aooount  of  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  General  Ferguson  was  ordered  to  desist  from  pur- 
suit, and  the  French  officers  were  thus  enabled  to  rally  their  men,  aud 
make  good  their  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  Sir  Hew  Dalrympls,  the  oommander-in- 
chief,  landed  in  Uaoeira  Bay,  and  assnnud  the  eommand-   In  the 
course  of  the  day  Qeneral  K^lerman  appeared  with  a  flag  of  trace  on 
the  part  of  Juoot  to  propose  an  armistios,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  The 
terms  were  discussed  between  Qeneral  Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  who  in  the  end  directed   Qeneral  Wellesley  to  sign  the 
armislMce.   Amone  the  articles  there  was  one  which  prejudged  the 
terms  of  the  final  convention  by  atipulotiiig  tliat  the  Freneh  army 
I  ationld  not  "in  any  ease"  be  considerod  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that 
1^1  the  individuals  composing  it  shonld  be  carried  to  France  with 
.  arms  and  baggage,  and  "  their  privato  property  of  every  description, 
I  from  which  nothing  should  be  detained  1"    This,  of  course,  would 
,  include  the  church  plate  and  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  either  at  Lisbon  or  in  the  various  towns  which 
\  tbw  had  sacked  in  consequence  of  the  iiuurrection,  and  which  they 
,  had  divided  among  themselves.   General  Welles^y  did  not  "entirely 
I  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  worded ; "  but 
the  orttoles,  being  laid  before  the  commander-in-ohie^  were  signed  by 
I  him  that  same  evening.    The  annLstice  however  was  made  subjeet  to 
I  the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Cotton;  and  as  one  article 
I  of  it  stipulated  that  the  Hussian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under  Admiral 
j  Sinfavin,  ihonld  e^joy  all  (he  advantages  of  a  neutral  por^  Sir  Chsdes 
,  objected  to  this,  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  separate  arsanKoment  with 
,  the  Russian  admiral.  Ontbe26thSirUewDalrympIeeigniGedtoJunot 
j  that  ^e  armistice  would  be  at  an  end  on  the  2Sth,  at  noon,  onlesa  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  Freneh  should  be 
agreed  upon  before  that  day.    In  the  meantime  the  army  had  made 
'  A  forward  movement  from  Vimiero  to  Ramalhal,  new  Torres  Vedras, 
I  within  the  bonndariea  itipulated      the  armistice.   Bit  John  Howe 
I  had  also  arrived  in  MaMica  Bay,  and  Ua  troope  were  about  bring 
'  landed.  Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms, 
commissioned  General  Kellerman  to  confer  with  Colonel  Hurray, 

Quartermaster-general  to  the  British  army,  about  the  final  convention- 
he  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  Uie  French  was  now  post; 
and  if  thqr  oould  not  be  brought  to  evacuate  the  country  hy  sea,  they 
might  either  defend  (hemselvea  within  Lisbon,  or  crosa  the  Tagus  to 
ElvBB,  which,  being  a  plaoe  regularly  ftirtified.  woold  have  reqtdred  a 
long  siege,  during  which  the  British  army  could  not  have  been  made 
available  in  Spidn.  ('Dispatches,'  iv.,  p.  120.)  General  Wellesley 
handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  a  memonudum  for  Colonel  Hurray, 
suggesting,  among  other  things,  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Hussian 
admiral,  and  ttie  propriety  of  devising  some  mode  to  moke  the  Freneh 
mve  op  the  ohoich  plate  which  (hey  bad  SMied.  On  (he  S9th  the 
draft  of  the  propoeed  convention  vraa  brought  to  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Torres  Vedras,  and,  being  laid  before  a  meeting  of  general 
Offioers,  several  alterations  were  made,  and  the  form  so  altered  was 
returned  to  Junot,  and  was  at  Isst  signed  by  him  on  the  30th,  with 
the  omission  of  several  of  the  alterations,  and  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  on  the  31st.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  present  at  the 
I  final  ratification,  being  then  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  This  docu- 
'  moot  has  become  known  by  the  name  oi  the  Convoition  of  Cintca, 
though  it  was  arranged  at  Lisbon  and  finally  ratified  at  Torrea  Vedras. 
The  article  which  gave  most  offence  was  that  by  which  the  French, 
under  the  name  of  baggage,  were  allowed  to  carry  off  much  of  the 
plunder  of  Portugal.  Some  limits  however  were  put  to  this  abuse  by 
a  commission  being  appointed,  with  General  Beresford  at  the  head,  to 
auperiotend  the  atriot  exeoutioa  of  the  terms  of  the  eonventlott. 
Throo^  tlie  exertions  of  the  oommisaioners  the  spoils  of  the  Hnseum 
and  the  Itoyal  Library  were  restored,  together  with  the  mon^  taken 
from  the  public  treasury.  With  rward  to  the  Russian  fieet,  it  was 
agreed  that  (he  ehipe  should  be  held  aa  a  pledge  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  w,  and  that  tiieorews  should  be  convayiBd  home  in  British 
shipa. 

The  FVawA  embailed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  British 
troope  took  possession  of  the  forte  of  Lisbon  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
R^ent  of  Portugal.  The  whole  ooun(ry  being  now  free  from  the 
enemy,  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  of  which  the  active  Bishop 
of  Oporto  was  a  member.  The  joy  of  the  Portuguese  in  general  was 
manifested  in  (he  most  uoequivocal  manner.  But  in  England  the 
terms  of  the  oonventiou  were  the  subject  of  severe  and  loud  censure, 
and  the  gov«nment  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  examine  ioto  the 
matter.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Bnrrard  were  reoalled  In 
order  to  bo  examined  by  the  board,  as  well  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey, 
who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  The 
oourt  sat  in  the  month  of  ^November,  and,  after  a  long  examinatioo, 
reported  that,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  having  been  productive  of 
great  advantages  to  Portugal,  to  tho  army  and  navy,  and  to  the 
general  servioe,  the  oourt  was  of  oianion  that  no  further  military  jwo- 
ceeding  vraa  neoeesaty  on  the  anlitjeat,  "  because,  however  some  of  aa 
m»  dUfer  in  our  aentimenta  reapaoting  (helStiuM  of  thetoiT^^ 
in  tiie  reUtive  attoatlon  of  tfaB||f^9c;^V4r9Vmiim  daola. 
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ration  tliat  unquesttoDable  seal  and  firmnosa  appear  tttrongliout  to 
have  been  exhibited  hy  LieiiteuaDt-Oeuflrals  Sir  Hew  Dali^mple,  Sir 
Harry  Burr&rd,  aod  Sir  Arthur  Wellealef ,  as  well  aa  that  the  ardour 
and  gallantry  of  tho  rest  of  the  officera  and  soldiers  od  every  oocasion 
daring  thia  expedition  bare  done  honour  to  the  ti-oopa  and  reflected 
lutre  oa  TOUT  Hi^eaty'a  uma."  Tha  king  adoptad  the  opinion  of  the 
board. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellealey'a  employment  in  the  Feninaula  belag  now  ter- 
minated, he  reaumed  the  duties  of  bia  office  aa  Chief  Seoretary  for 
Ireland,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of  Beoember.  Parlia- 
ment having  re-asaembled  in  January  1809,  he  returned  to  London  to 
reeome  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Commone;  On  the  27th  of  January 
be  received,  tlinnigh  tha  Speaker,  the  thanks  of  the  Hooee  for  hia 
distinguiafaed  services  in  Portugal ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
House  of  Lords  pused  resolutions  to  tba  same  effect^  which  were  com- 
municated  to  Sir  Arthur  by  the  liord  Chancellor. 

Campaign  of  1809. — Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  more  than  200,000 
men,  havbg  burst  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and  routed  the  troops, 
forced  in  parson  the  stroug  paas  of  the  Somouerra  on  the  30th  of 
Kovember  1808,  and  four  days  afterwards  was  in  poasession  of  Madrid. 
Ueantime,  Soul^  with  an  ovarwhalming  force,  bad  been  sent  against 
Sir  John  Hoore,  who  bod  advanced  into  Spain  as  far  as  Salamanca. 
Thia  movement  was  followed  by  the  disastrous  retreat  of  tbe  small 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  the  battle  of  Corufia,  January  16,  1809, 
in  which  the  heroic  oommauder  was  ilain,  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
British  foroea  for  England.  Tha  Frenob,  ftiUowing  up  their  success^ 
spread  over  Leon  and  Estremadura  to  t^e  borders  of  Portugal,  and 
ooult,  having  overrun  Qalicia,  marched  into  tbe  northern  Portugueee 

?rovinoea,  and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against  the  native  troops, 
he  small  British  force  which  had  been  left  in  Portugal  when  Sir 
John  Moore  advunced  into  Spain  was  concentrated  by  Ueneral  Sir 
John  Ci-adock  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon.  The  unfavourable  turn  of 
afiaira  in  Spain  induced  the  British  government  to  make  another  effort 
to  aave  Fortiual  froia  Invasion,  and  at  tbo  same  time  to  asust  the 
Spaniards  in  toeir  momentous  struggle.  Sir  Artbor  Wellealey,  having 
previously  resigned  his  office  of  Seoretary  for  Ireland  as  well  aa  his 
■eat  in  parliament,  waa  sent  to  Portugal  to  assume  tbe  ohief  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  tbe  Peninsula,  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  22, 
1809,  with  his  staff.  He  was  followed  by  reinforcements  of  infantry 
and  aeveral  regimanta  of  cavalry.  These,  together  with  tbe  Portu- 
guese ngnlara  under  Oooeral  Bansford,  whom  tbe  Prinoe  Regent  bad 
appointed  to  tbe  chief  command  of  his  army,  enabled  him  to  bring  into 
the  field  a  force  of  about  25,000  men,  with  which  be  marched  at  the 
end  of  April  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto,  leaving  a  division  ooder 
General  Maakenaie  on  the  Tagus  to  guard  tbe  eastern  frontiers  of 
Portugal  against  the  French  Qeoeral  Victor,  who  waa  statloued  near 
Ueiida,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  Tbe  army  under  General  Wellesley, 
having  assembled  at  Coimbra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  direa- 
tion  M  Uporto,  aoddrove  baok  tbe  Frandi  troops,  whioh  hod  advanced 
aouth  of  the  Douro.  On  tba  lltb  of  May  the  English  occupied  the 
aouthem  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the  city  of  Oporta  Tho  French 
had  destroyed  the  bridg^a  and  removed  the  boats  to  their  own  side^ 
and  Soult  was  preparing  to  retire  leiiiurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia, 

Oaneral  Wellesley  sent  a  brigade  undur  Qeneral  Murray  to  pass  the 
river  about  font  miles  above  Oporto^  whUat  tho  brinda  of  Guards 
waa  directed  to  moaa  tite  river  at  tbe  auburb  of  Vulanova,  and  the 
main  body  under  the'  oommander^in-cbief  was  to  attempt  a  passage  in 
the  centre  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could  find.  Tlie  Douro 
at  that  spot  is  very  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yorda  wide. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12tb  of  May,  two  boats 
having  been  diaoovered,  Ovocrai  Paget  with  thzee  companies  of  the 
Bu&  crossed  tho  river,  and  gob  poweasion  of  an  unfiniatied  building 
on  tha  Oporto  aide,  called  the  Seminario*  The  French  in  Oporto 
were  taken  by  eurpriie.  Tbey  aoanded  Uie  alarm,  and  marched  out 
to  attack  the  Seminario,  but,  bafore  they  coold  dislodge  the  first  party 
that  bad  landed,  Qeneral  Hiil  croraed  with  freah  troopa,  and,  pro- 
tecttfd  by  the  British  artillery  from  the  southern  bank,  maintained  the 
contest  with  great  gallantry,  until  General  ■  Sbarbrooke  with  tbe 
Ooarda  oroisad  lower  down  into  the  very  town  of  Oporto,  amidst  the 
acclamatiooa  of  the  inbabitanta,  and  obat^gad  the  EVeoob  through  the 
streets.  Meantime  the  head  of  Murray's  column,  which  had  crossed 
at  AvintaSf  makiug  its  appeuaoce,  Soult  ordered  an  immediate  retreat, 
which  waa  effected  in  thn  greatest  oonfusion.  He  left  behind  his  sick 
and  wounded  and  many  pritjoners,  besidea  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  retired  by  Amaiaote  with  the  view  of  passing  into  Spain  through 
Traa-oa-Montaa  j  but  finding  that  Ldaon  had  abudonod  tbe  bridge  of 
Amarante,  which  waa  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portugneaa^  he  maiohed 
by  Guimaraens,  Braga,  Salamonde,  and  Montealegre,  into  Qalicia.  In 
thia  diaaatroua  retreat  the  French  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  re> 
mainder  of  their  artillery  and  part  of  their  baggage,  and  the  road  was  | 
strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules,  and  French  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the  advanced  guard 
€l  tho  British  ooold  save  «hem. 

Soolt  loat  about  one-fourth  ot  hia  army,  but  tha  retreat  waa  sffbctad 
with  great  ability  under  the  most  unfavourable  ciroumstanoea. 
General  Wellesley  pursued  the  French  aa  f ar  as  Montealegre,  and, 
having  driven  tbun  out  of  Portagid,  retraced  hia  sto^  to  tbe  south. 
Tbe  pasaaga  of  tiie  broad  and  npid  Donro^  eflbctad  in  broad  diqr,  in 


presence  of  a  French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans,  wai  one 

of  Wellington's  finest  achievements.  The  Bng^h  lost  in  the  attack 
of  Oporto  only  2S  killed  and  98  wounded. 

On  taking  posaesaion  of  Oporto,  General  Wellesley  lasued  a  procla- 
mattoD,  strictly  enjoining  the  Inli^tanta  to  respect  the  French 
wounded  and  priaonera,  and  ha  wrote  to  Marslial  Sonlt  to  roiiueet  him 
to  Band  some  F^di  medical  officers  to  take  care  of  their  sick  and 
wounded,  as  ha  did  not  wish  to  trust  them  to  tho  Portuguese. 

T*he  attention  of  Sir  Arthur  Well«s1ey  was  now  turned  towards 
Spun.  It  waa  neoessary  to  strike  a  blow  in  that  country,  and  the  pre- 
sent occasioD  appeared  favourable.  Tbe  condition  of  the  natioual  cautfs 
of  Spain  had  im  proved  since  Napoleon  had  left  that  country  in  January. 
None  of  hia  gennals  had  Individually  the  aame  mosna  tiiat  he  had  at 
his  disposal,  and  there  waa  not  a  aufilGdent  bond  of  union  among  them 
all  to  make  them  act  in  concert.  Bach  had  a  separate  command  over 
a  large  division  of  tiie  conntir,  and  was  in  a  great  measnro  independent 
of  the  others,  and  Joseph  Bonsparte,  who  had  be«i  eatabllshed  in 
Madrid  as  king  of  Spain,  had  littJe  or  no  oontrol  over  them,  and  had 
not  himself  sufficient  military  akiU  to  direct  their  movementa.  Eaeh 
marshal  therefore,  and  then  were  five  or  sis  in  the  Peninsula,  noted 
by  himself,  and  the  warfare  became  complicated  and  irregular.  Mar- 
shal Victor,  Duke  of  Belluoo,  commanded  the  first  corps  in  Estrema" 
durj,  noar  the  borders  of  Portugal,  having  about  85,000  men,  of  whom 
however  only  25,000  were  under  arms.  (^neralSebastiaulcommauded 
tbe  fourth  corps  in  La  Mancha,  which  muatued  about  20,000  men 
under  artna.  A  division  of  reserve  under  DeaaoUea  atationed  at 
Madrid,  together  with  King  Joieph'i  guards,  amounted  to  about 
15,000  men.  Kallennan's  and  Bonoet'a  divisiona,  stationed  in  Old 
Castile  and  on  tbe  borders  of  Leon  and  Aaturiaa,  compriaed  about 
10,000  more.  AU  the  above  troo|«,  amounting  to  about  60,000  dis- 
pOBuble  men,  were  considered  to  be  immediately  tmder  King  Joseph 
for  tbo  protection  of  Madi-id  and  of  Central  Spaiu,  and  also  to  act 
offensively  in  Andalucia  and  against  Poi-tuifal  by  the  Tagus  and  the 
Quadiana.  Soolt  bad  a  distinct  command.  He  had  mainly  to  occupy 
the  northern  provincea  of  Spain,  and  to  aet  through  them  agaitut 
PortngaL  He  had  under  hia  immediate  orders  tbe  aeoond  corps, 
mustering  about  20,000  men  niidor  arms;  the  fifth,  or  Mortier'a 
corps,  amounting  to  16,000;  and  Ney,  with  the  sixth  corps,  also  about 
16,U0O.  Soult's  force  iu  all  was  about  52,000  men  iti  the  field.  Theoe 
were  tbe  t«o  French  armies  a-ith  which  the  English  advancing  from 
Portiual  wva  ^eljr  to  be  brought  into  collision.  Besides  these  there 
were  m  eastern  Spun  the  third  and  eeventh  oorps,  making  together 
about  £0,000  men,  under  Suchet  and  Augereati,  who  were  pretty  folly 
employed  in  Aragon  and  CataluSa ;  and  35,000  more  were  aoattered  In 
the  varioua  garrisons  and  liuea  of  commuiiicatioD. 

Tbe  fortresses  oud  fortified  towns  In  the  hands  of  the  French  were 
— 1st,  on  tbe  northern  line^  San  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao,  Santona, 
Santander,  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Astorga ;  2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca, 
Zaragosa,  Guadalajara,  Toledo,  S^vio,  and  2amora;  3rd,  Figueras, 
Rosas,  and  Barcelona,  on  the  eastern  coast  But  Soult,  after  beinif 
driven  out  of  northern  Portugal,  had  withdrawn  from  Galida;  and 
Ney,  following  the  same  movement,  completely  evacuated  that  exten* 
sive  province,  including  tbe  forts  of  CoruQa  anrl  FerroL  A  miauuder- 
atanding  or  disagreement  between  those  two  oommaudera  led  to  the 
deliverauoe  of  (^lida,  which  was  an  important  event  in  the  war,  for 
the  French  never  regwned  that  part  of  Spain. 

Marshal  Soult  reached  Zamora  in  the  beginningof  July,  and  hovered 
about  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Ney  arrived  at  Astoiga. 
Victor  was  posted  bttweeu  tha  Tagus  and  the  Guadiuia,  his  tniopa 
suffering  much  from  malsria.  Mortier,  with  the  fifth  corpe,  on  tbe 
road  from  Zaragoza  to  Vollaflolid,  received  orders  from  Franoa  to 
halt;  and  the  Imperial  Quard^  which  Kapolemi  had  ordered  Into 
Spain,  and  which  had  arrived  at  Titorla,  were  hurriedly  ordered  to 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Austrian  war,  which  had  just  broken  out.  The  French  in  Spain  were 
DOW  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  Andalucia  and  Valencia  were 
still  untouched  by  them. 

The  Spanish  armies,  though  always  beaten  in  the  open  field,  had 
been  reorgauiaed.  General  Cuestu,  commanding  the  army  of  Estre- 
nuuiura,  reckoned  at  88,000  men,  was  posted  on  the  Quadiana  Thia 
was  the  force  with  which  General  Wellesley  bad  to  oo  operate  in  an 
advance  from  Portugal  into  Spain  fur  tbe  purpose  of  attacking  Viotmr 
and  attempting  to  reach  Madrid.  The  British  comman^ler  had  not  as 
yet  seen  a  Spanish  army  in  the  field,  and  he  could  have  no  precise 
notion  of  its  defective  orgautsation  and  disdpline.  He  however  soon 
obtuined  that  knowledge  when  he  came  in  contaot  witii  Cueata.  ^t 
there  waa  another  obstaole  whioh  made  him  hesitate,  and  that  was 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  and  means  of  tnuwport  for  hia 
army  in  Spain.  Hia  letters  during  the  whole  of  this  oauipoign  teem 
with  painful  details  on  thia  subject.  The  people,  the  local  authorities, 
the  generals,  and  the  Junta,  all  seemed  unanimous  in  their  unwilling- 
Decs  to  provide  for  the  English,  although  aure  to  be  amply  repaid  for 
their  supplies.  While  Cuesta'a  army  abotmded  with  proviaiona  and 
forage,  Sir  Arthur  could  not  get  enough  to  supply  hb  men  with  half. 
rationa.  "The  French,"  he  observes,  "can  take  what  they  like,  and 
will  take  it,  but  we  cannot  even  buy  common  necessariea." 

The  British  army  entered  Spun  in  the  beginning'OftJuW  by  the  road 
ofZaraa  k  Mayor  and  Coria.  and  jff^^l!^%5^^^!^Te 
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on  the  8tb.  Cuesta  oroaeed  tlie  Tagua  by  the  briclge  of  Almaraz,  and 
tlie  two  armieg  made  their  junction  at  Oropeea  on  the  20th.  Sir 
Kobert  Wilson,  with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  oue  Fortugaeae  and  two 
Spaniab  battalions,  moved  on  to  Eacolona,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Madrid,  tbreating  the  rear  of  Victor's  arm;,  which  was  potted  at 
Talavera  de  1»  Kejn*.  On  the  22nd  tha  combined  Spuiah  and 
British  armies  attawed  Viotoi'a  outpoata  at  TalaTera,  and  drove  them 
in.  The  enemy  would  have  suffered  more  if  Geoer^  Cuesta  had  not 
been  absent  from  the  field.  The  British  columna  were  formed  for  the 
attack  of  the  French  position  on  the  23rd,  as  Qeneral  Wellesley 
wished  to  attack  Victor  before  be  was  joined  by  Sebastian!,  but 
Qeneral  Cnest*  "  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  di^,  owing  to  the 
whimtieal  perrenoieBa  of  bin  dispoaitioa.'' — (Diapatch  to  J.  H.  Frere, 
S4lh  of  July,  ToL  iv.,  p.  £28.)  On  the  mombg  of  the  S4Ui  Victor 
retired  across  the  Albercbe  to  St.  Olalla  on  the  Madrid  road,  and 
tbence  to  Torrijoe,  wliere  he  was  joined  by  Sebastiani's  corps,  and 
aoon  after  by  King  Joseph  in  person,  attended  by  Marshal  Jourdan 
with  the  Guarda  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid.  Qeneral  Cuesta,  who 
UQV  seemed  eager  for  battle,  although  General  Welleeley  reoommended 
him  to  be  very  OMttioua  in  his  movements,  followed  Victor  to  St. 
Olalla,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Tort^oa,  when  the  Frenob 
attacked  faim  briskly  on  the  26th,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back 
n^on  the  Britiab,  on  the  Alberche.  On  the  27th  General  Wellesley, 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  took  np  hia  ground  in  the  position  of 
Talavera. 

The  poeiti<m  of  the  English  army  waa  daily  becoming  more  critical, 
for  Soult  WM  npidlj  advaneiog  fttnn  Salamanea,  by  the  Puerto  de  ' 
BaftoB,  upon  Plaseneia,  in  the  rear  of  the  Britiah.  General  Wellesley 
had  ehatsed  Cnesta  to  guard  the  mountun-paaa  of  Puerto  de  BaQoa,  i 
bat  the  Spanish  general  sent  only  600  men  thither,  a  force  which  of 
course  proved  itiaufficieut  to  arrest  Soult's  march.  General  Wellesley 
did  not  know  that  Ney  bad  unexpectedly  evacuated  Galloia,  and  was 
alao  advancing  from  Astorga  upon  the  British  lefk  llortier  also, 
witii  the  6th  oorpi,  was  at  Valladoliii,  ready  to  move  forward ;  so 
that  there  were  more  than  60,000  fighting  men  of  tile  enemy  baUnd 
the  mountains  of  Flasenda,  ready  to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Britiah,  who  had  bcatdea  60,000  more  in  front  of  them.  The 
British  force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000.  There  were  a  few  i 
more  battalions  on  their  march  from  Lisbon  to  join  the  army,  but ' 
they  did  not  arrive  till  oiler  the  battle.  The  Spanish  army  of  Cuesta 
mustered  about  84,000  men,  anoh  as  they  wersu  The  Fortugueie ' 
r^ular  troops,  under  Bereeford,  had  remained  to  guard  the  north-east 
frontier  of  Portugal,  towards  Almeida.  It  had  beeii  previously  agreed 
between  General  Wellesley,  Cuesta,  and  the  Spanish  Supreme  Junta, 
or  Central  Government^  ^at  Qeoeral  Venegas,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Sf  aniah  army  of  Andalucia,  coniistiag  of  about  26,000  men, 
should  march  through  La  Mancha  upon  Madrid,  whilst  Wellesley  and 
Cneata  were  advanoing  by  the  val^  of  the  Tagus.  Venegas  did 
advance  through  La  Uaneba,  but  it  leema  that  he  received  coanter- 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Junta  which  had  the  effect  of  slackening  hia 
march;  be  however  made  hia  appearanoe  at  last  towards  Araojuea  and 
Toledo,  and  it  was  hia  approach  ou  that  aide  which  induced  King 
Joseph  to  engage  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his  capitaL 
If  he  bad  kept  the  Allies  in  check  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult'a  arrival 
at  Plaseneia  would  have  obligad  the  English  to  retire  predpitately. 
Bat  King  Joseph  fearing  that  Venegas  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Wilgou,  who,  with  the  Luait«niau  Le^on,  waa  hovering  in  the  neigh- ' 
bourhood  on  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid  and  seize  the  stores, 
reserves,  kc,  be  and  Marshal  Victor  determined  to  give  battle  to  the 
Allies  in  front :  for  if  they  were  defeated,  Madrid  could  be  easily  pro- 
tected. General  Wellesley,  perceiving,  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  that  abattle  waa  at  hand,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  npcn 
Cueeta  to  fall  baok  with  him  upon  the  position  of  Talavera,  where 
there  waa  good  ground  for  defence.  He  placed  the  Spatiiah  army  on  { 
the  right  near  the  Tagus,  before  the  town  of  Talavera,  its  front  pro- 
tected by  redoubts,  ditches,  mud  walls,  and  felled  treee.  In  this 
position  they  could  hardly  be  serionsly  attacked.  The  Britiah  infantry  i 
on  whom  the  general  could  depend  oocupied  the  left  of  the  line, 
which  was  open  In  front,  but  its  extreme  left  rested  upon  a  ateap  hill, 
which  vns  the  key  of  the  whole  poution.  The  whole  line  extended 
in  length  about  two  miles. 

On  the  27th  of  July  the  French  moved  from  St  Olalla,  crossed  the 
river  Alberche^  drove  in  the  British  outpoata,  and  attached  two 
advauied  brigades  of  the  English,  which  fell  back  steadily  across  the 
plun  into  their  NFtigned  position  in  the  line.  Victor  now  attacked 
the  British  left,  uhilat  the  4th  oorpa  made  a  demoustration  against 
the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  several  thousands  of  whom,  after  dis- 
chaining  their  pieces,  fled  panio-atntck  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  tbe  greatest  confusion  among  the  baggage 
retainers  and  mules,  &o. ;  and  it  was  with  diffloulty  that  Qenerala 
Wellesley  and  Cueota  preventei  the  reat  of  the  Spanish  bwtps  from 
followfng  the  example.  Lnokily  the  position  of  the  Spanish  army  vraa 
afaong  in  fronts  and  the  liVench,  not  knowing  exaotiy  what  was  going 
on,  made  no  further  attack  on  that  side ;  their  efforts  were  directed 
againat  tbe  Bi  itish  left,  which  they  succeeded  for  a  moment  in  turning, 
sUDd  they  gained  the  summit  of  tbe  bill;  but  General  Hill,  being 
ordered  to  that  point  with  more  troops,  drove  the  French  down  after 
an  ofaaUnate  atmnle  vfaieh  lasted  tiU  after  dark,  ud  In  wbioh  tha 


French  lost  about  1000  men  and  the  Britiah  800.  Kext  monung,  the 
28tb,  tiie  French  renewed  the  attack  on  the  hill  on  tbe  British  left, 
and  were  again  repulsed  after  losing  about  1500  men.  After  a  pause 
of  some  hours  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  the  whole  British  front. 
Heavy  columns  French  infantry  of  Sebastiani's  cor)»  twice  attacked 
the  British  right  under  General  Campbell,  wliich  joined  the  Spanish 
army,  but  were  eaoh  time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English ; 
a  Spanish  cavalry  r^mmit  charging  on  their  flank  at  the  same  time, 
they  retired  in  disorder,  after  losing  a  number  of  men  and  10  guna. 
In  tbe  mean  time  a  fVwioh  division,  supported  by  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  again  advanced  to  turn  the  British  left,  and  here  a  cavalry 
fight  ooourred  in  which  tha  23rd  Light  Dragoons  loat  one-half  of  their 
number.  Qnieral  Wellaaley  had  taken  tiie  preoantioa  of  poating  the 
Spanish  divirion  of  Bassecour  iu  tha  rear,  togetiier  with  tbe  cavalry  of 
both  armies,  and  the  sight  of  these  eSeotuaUy  precluded  any  further 
advance  of  the  French  on  that  aide.  The  principal  attuxk  of  the 
French  was  againat  the  British  centre,  whtoh  consisted  of  the  Guards 
and  the  German  Legion.  The  French  columns  oame  resolutely  close 
up  to  the  Britiah  line,  but  they  were  received  with  a  discharge  of 
muakatry  which  made  them  reel  bat^  in  disorder.  Tha  Guards  then 
charged  them,  and  in  the  ardoar  of  the  moment  were  carried  too  &r, 
upon  which  the  enemy'a  auppwUng  oolumns  and  dragoons  advanced, 
and  those  who  had  been  repulsed  rallied  and  faced  again,  while  the 
French  batteries  poured  their  shot  upon  the  flank  of  the  Guards,  who 
in  their  turn  drew  back  in  some  disorder;  at  the  aame  time  the 
German  Lcoion,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  Onards,  being  hard 
prened  by  tna  Knnoh,  got  into  oonfnsion,  and  tha  British  centra  wm 
thus  broken.  This  vras  the  critical  moment  ftf  tha  battle.  Gkneral 
Welleeley,  who,  from  the  hill  on  tbe  left  of  the  poaition,  had  a  clear 
view  of  tbe  whole  field,  seeing  the  charge  of  tbe  Guards,  and  expoctiog 
the  issue  of  it,  immediately  ordered  the  4Sth  regiment,  under  Colonel 
DoneUan,  which  was  posted  on  the  hill  on  the  left,  to  advance  in  sup* 
port  of  the  centre,  and  at  the  sune  time  directed  Qeneml  Cotton'a 
light  oavalry  to  advance.  The  48th  moved  on  in  perfsot  order  amidst 
tha  retiring  crowds,  and  wheding  back  by  oompaniaa  let  them  paw 
through  the  intervsls;  then,  resnming  ita  line,  tiie  48th  marched 
against  tha  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  j^ed  them  with  deabvctive 
discharges  of  musketry,  and  closing  upon  them  with  a  firm  and 
regular  pace,  <^ecked  their  forward  movement.  The  Guards  and 
Germans  quickly  rallied,  and  the  brigade  of  light  cavalry  coming  up 
from  tha  rear  at  a  trot,  the  French  began  to  waver,  and  at  last  gam 
way  uid  retired  to  their  original  position,  their  retreat  being  protected 
by  their  light  troops  and  artillery.  The  Britiah,  reduced  to  less  than 
14,000  men,  and  exbaoatrd  by  fatigue^  were  nnable  to  pursue  them; 
and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  bean  scarcely  eneaged,  waa  incapable 
of  making  any  evolutions ;  and  thus  about  six  in  the  evening  all  fight- 
ing and  firing  ceased,  each  army  retaining  the  poaition  that  it  bad 
coonided  in  tha  morning.  The  Franeh  were  npolaad  at  all  pointy 
and  loat  two  generals  and  neai^  1000  men,  and  about  6000  wounded, 
beaidea  tha  loss  of  17  guna.  On  the  ilda  of  tha  Britiah,  two  ganerala 
and  800  men  were  killed,  and  three  generals  and  abcnt  4000  men 
wounded. 

Tbe  next  morning,  Ju^  29,  at  daybreak,  tbe  French  army  made  a 
retrograde  movement,  reoroesed  the  Alberdu,  and  took  a  position  on 
tha  tt^hta  of  Salinaa.  On  that  dqr  Qaneml  Robert  Cnuford  readied 
the  English  camp  from  Lisbon  with  the  48rd,  62nd,  and  95th.  This 
waa  the  light  brigade,  which  afterwards  acquired  a  military  oelebri^ 
for  ita  gal^tiy  and  the  quickness  of  ita  movements. 

Sir  Arthur  Welleeley  pu^d  the  29tii  and  SOth  in  establishing  hia 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera,  and  endeavouring  to  get  provisions, 
as  his  men  were  nearly  starving.  In  this  he  waa  not  at  all  asaiatod  by 
the  Spanish  anthoritieo  or  the  Spaniah  inhabitantiL  "  We  era  miasrably 
supplied  witii  provirions  "—thus  ha  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
lat  of  Augnst  from  Talavera  :  "  the  Spanish  armies  are  now  so  name* 
rous  that  they  eat  up  the  whole  country.  They  have  no  nu^asinea, 
nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  ia  a  scramble  for 
everything.  I  tliink  tbe  battie  of  the  28th  is  likely  to  be  of  great  uae 
to  the  Spaniards ;  but  I  do  not  think  them  in  a  state  of  discipline  to 
contend  with  the  FVenoh."   ('  Dispatchaa,*  Iv.,  p.  664.) 

King  Joseph,  with  the  4th  oorpa  and  the  reserve,  moved  on  the  1st 
of  August  fsrther  baok  to  Illeeoas,  on  the  road  between  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose  the  army  of  Andaln<»a  undur  Venegas;  and 
Victor,  who  had  remained  on  the  Alberche  with  the  1  at  corps,  retreated 
likewise  on  tbe  road  to  Madrid,  from  alarm  at  tha  movements  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  on  his  flank.  Soult  was  now  advancing  from  tha  ntnth 
vrith  no  lass  than  three  corps,  one  of  which,  commanded  by  Mortier, 
entered  Plaseneia  on  tbe  81st,  having  pasaed,  wichont  encountering  ai^ 
resistance,  the  defile  of  Bancs,  which  Cuesta  had  promi«ed  to  guard. 
Soult  himaelf,  with  the  2nd  corps,  entered  Paaenoia  on  the  1st  of 
August,  whilst  Ney  wh  moving  on  from  Salamanca  in  the  aame 
direction.  The  French  foond  Plaseneia  deeerted  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  could  learn  no  int^igance  of  tbe  position  of  tha 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  except  Tague  rumours  of  a  battle  having 
been  fought  a  few  days  before.  On  the  2nd  of  Auguat  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  learnt  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Flasenda.  Supposing 
that  Soult  was  alone  with  hia  oorpa,  which  he  estimated  at  only  16,000 
men,  and  that  his  intention  wm  to  join  Victoijvfae  detemuped  to 
encounter  him  before  ha  <»<>KlQ^eft^^f^0>^^<»« 
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tnftrched  on  tbo  Srd  of  Aagtut  to  Oropeu  Kith  the  Biitiili  axmj, 
leaving  Cueata  at  Tolavera,  particularly  neommasdiDg  bits  to  protect 
the  hoBpitalt;  and,  in  oaae  he  should  be  obliged  b;  an;  advaBoe  of 
Victor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  ooUect  carta  to  move  away  the  woanded. 
The  poeittOD  of  the  hostile  armiei  wu  now  very  singular :  they  were 
all  crowded  along  the  Durow  Tslley  of  the  l^igoa,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madrid  to  the  ftoutien  of  Portagal.  BJng  Joseph  and  Sebas- 
tiaai  were  at  llleacaB  and  Valdemoro,  between  Madrid  and  the  Tagus, 
while  the  advanced  posta  of  Venegaa  were  on  the  left  or  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  Toledo.  Victor  was  lower  down  on  the  right 
bank,  at  Maqueda,  near  the  Alberche,  watching  Caeota,  who  waa  at 
TaUvero.  General  Wellealey  was  farther  down,  at  Oropeea.  Soult . 
was  on  the  Tietar,  on  the  road  from  Flaseoda  to  Almaraz.  Boreeford,  ' 
with  the  Portugneee,  was  said  to  be  moving  faitber  weat  along  Uie 
Arontiem  of  Portugal.  "The  allies  under  Weltealey  and  Caeata  held 
the  centre,  being  only  one  day'a  march  asunder;  but  their  force,  when 
concentrated,  was  not  more  than  47,000  men.  The  French  could  not 
unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined  forces  exceeded  90,000 
men,  of  whom  53,000  were  under  Sonlt;  and  this  singular  situation 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  wliioh  all  puties 
were  aa  to  the  strength  and  movemMita  of  their  adversaries.  Victor 
and  the  King,  frightened  by  Wilson's  partisan  corps  of  4000  men,  were 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mostoles,  near  Madrid ;  while  Cuesta,  equally 
alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring  from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  tho  head  of  25,000  British;  and 
Sir  Arthur,  colcnlatiag  oa  Soolt's  weakness,  was  marching  with  28,000 
English  and  Span^  to  engage  68,000  FrmA ;  while  Soult,  unable  to 
•aeertain  the  exact  dtaatUm  of  eitfan  ftisDda  or  enemies,  Uttle  mm- 
pected  that  the  prey  was  rushiog  into  his  jaws.  At  this  moment  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread,  which  could  not  bear  the 
weight  for  twest^-four  hours ;  yet  fortune  m  ordained  that  no 
irreparable  disostOT  enaoed."  (Napiv'a  '  Hiatorv  of  the  Paninsnlar 
War;  K  ix.) 

In  the  evcoing  of  the  Srd  of  Angnat,  Sir  ArUmr  WeUeeley  learned 
that  Soult^a  advnnoed  posts  were  at  Kaval  Moral,  and  eonseqnentiy 
between  him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraa,  on  the  Tagus,  thus  catting 
his  line  of  communication  with  Portugal  At  the  some  time  letters 
from  Cuesta  informed  him  that  King  Joseph  iras  again  advonoiog  to 
join  Victor,  and  that  Soult  must  be  stronger  than  was  supptosed ;  and 
that  therefore  he,  Cuestn,  would  quit  Talavera  that  evening,  and  join 
the  British  at  Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  immediatelj  replied,  reqnsanng 
Cuesta  to  w^i  at  least  till  next  morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  evaono* 
tioa  of  the  BriUsh  hospitals  from  Talavera.  But  Cuesta  was  already 
on  his  march,  and  tsrly  on  Uie  morning  of  the  4th  appeared  near 
Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  by  tbia  time  had  learned  from  intercepted  letters 
tiiat  Soult's  force  was  much  stronger  than  he  bad  supposed,  though 
he  eoald  not  goesa  its  full  strength.  Cneata's  retreat  vrould  imme- 
diately bring  the  King  and  Victor  nptm  him.  Ho  was  placed  between 
the  mooBtJns  and  the  Tsgo^  witii  a  Freoch  umy  advancing  upon 
him  on  each  flank ;  the  retreat  by  Almaras  was  cut  off ;  he  hod  seen 
enough  of  Cuesta  and  the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  tbem  on  a 
field  of  battle ;  and  he  could  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and 
in  want  of  provisions^  fight  successively  two  French  armies,  each 
much  stronger  than  hia  own.  His  only  remaining  lioe  of  retreat  was 
across  the  Tsgus,  by  the  bridge  of  Arsobispo,  below  Talavera.  By 
taking  np  a  line  of  defence  beyond  that  river  he  might  keep  open  the 
rtMtd  by  Trujillo  to  Badajoz.  This  however  most  be  done  immediately, 
before  the  enemy  intercepted  the  road  to  Araobispo.  Sir  Arthur  com- 
municated his  determinatioD  to  Cuesta,  who,  according  to  his  custom, 
oppmed  it :  he  wanted  now  to  fight  the  Fysnoh  at  Oropesa ;  but  the 
English  general  told  him  stomly  that  he  might  do  as  he  liked — that 
be.  Sir  Arthur,  was  reapon^ble  for  his  own  army,  and  should  move 
forthwith.  Aocordiogly,  on  that  morning,  ^e  4th  of  August  the 
British  army  filed  off  towards  Araobispo,  where  it  crossed  the  river 
with  its  artillet7,  stores,  and  2000  wounded  from  Talavera,  and  took  a 
position  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  British  army  was  saved  from 
impsnding  mln.  Here  ended  the  fj^ting  oampolgn  of  tho  British  for 
1809. 

Sir  Arthur  WsQesloy  now  moved  hia  bead-quarters  to  Dsleytoea,  and 
afterwards  to  Jaroictgo,  on  the  high  road  to  Bodajos,  leaving  a  strong 
rear-guard  to  protect  the  south  bank  erf'  the  Tagus,  and  tnevent  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  river.  The  bridge  of  Almarai  nad  already 
been  broken  by  the  Spaniards.  Cueata,  following  the  British  move- 
ment, psssed  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Anobispo, 
followed  close  by  the  French,  who,  discovering  a  ford,  oroeeed  Uie 
river  on  the  8th  with  a  nnmerons  cavalTT,  overpowered  tho  SpaaiA 
rearguard,  and  seized  the  guns.  Qenenu  Wellesley  however  eanaed 
the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  artillery  to  be  dragged  np  the  mountain 
of  Heza  d'Ibor,  a  strong  position,  while  the  British  guarded  the 
equally  strong  pass  of  Mirabete,  Isidng  the  bridge  of  Almaras.  The 
Une  of  defence  of  the  Allies  was  thns  re-established.  Meantime  King 
Joseph  reealled  Mortier's  eorpo,  which  bad  crossed  Uie  Tsgns  at  Tala- 
vera, and  ordered  it  to  job  Sebaatiani  against  Venegas,  who  had  again 
advanced  to  Almonaoid,  near  Toledo.  Marshal  Ney,  on  the  other  side, 
whom  Soult  bad  directed  to  ford  the  Tsgus  below  Almaras,  could  not 
discover  the  ford.  Soult  now  propoeed  to  march  with  his  three  corps 
^  Coria  and  Atwantes,  and  leadi  Liaboii,  hj  tho  right  bank  of  the 
AgOB,  befon  tho  En^ish;  bat  Nef,  Jontdan,  and  King  Joseph 


oppoesd  the  plan,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dispatch  oame  trom  yapoleon, 
dated  after  the  battle  of  Wagnun,  from  the  Austrian  emperor's  palaoe 
at  Schdnbrunn,  forbidding  further  offbulve  operations  till  the  rei» 
forcemonts  which  the  termination  of  the  AosWaa  war  pUoed  at  his 
di^oaal  should  reach  Spun. 

The  Emperor  Napdeon  now,  to  enuh  his  eoemtes,  trusted  ohiefly 
to  his  overwholming  masses,  which  ho  reeruited  so  cheaply  by  means 
of  the  conscription.  The  {^oportion  of  cavalry  in  his  armies  in  Sp^ 
was  beyond  sH  precedent.  Kapoleon  was  resolved  to  play  a  sure 
game.  He  bad  already  200,000  men  in  Spun,  and  yet  he  did  not 
think  tbem  enough.  His  geneiala  had  adopted  the  same  views.  "It 
is  large  msasee  only,  the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  aoo- 
oeed : '  thos  wrote  Sonlt  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle  of  TalaTOim. 
It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  Kr  Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  about  the 
same  time,  said — "I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous  only  when 
in  laige  masses." 

Sonlt's  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in  Estrsmadura  and  Leon, 
near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebastlani,  having  defeated  Venegas  at 
Almonaoid,  drove  him  back  upon  the  Sierra  Moreno.  King  Joseph  was 
again  residing  quietly  at  Madrid. 

In  England  on  the  reoeipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  lUaveta,  Six 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  raUed  to  tho  peerage  by  the  titles  of  BaitHi 
Douro  and  Viscount  Welliogton. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Badajos,  and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the 
Quadiana.  His  chief  motive  was  the  o^leet  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  SDp^iog  his  am^  with  provlsimi,  which  obliged  him  to  dmw 
near  lus  magasinso  in  Portugal ;  and  another  reason  was,  the  imposoi- 
bility  of  CO  operating  with  the  nndiscijilioed  Spanish  armies.  Lord 
Welungton  had  contrived,  notwithstanding  Cuesta's  neglect,  to  carry 
away  2000  slck  and  wounded  from  Talavera  j  the  remaining  1600, 
whom  be  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  he  recommended  earnestly  to  the 
Frendi  genwaU,  Mortier  and  Kellerman,  and  hia  expectations  were 
not  decrivod.  Marshal  Mortier  in  partioular  showed  the  ntinost  kind- 
ness to  tho  Britioh  wounded,  and  would  have  tbem  attended  to  before 
his  own  men. 

In  October  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  ond  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  whole  oountry  in  front  of  that  capital,  for  it  was  tiien 
that  ha  resolved  upon  the  ooDBtmction  of  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vednw,  which  oiabled  him  to  baffle  all  tiie  efforts  of  the 
Fnaeb.  in  the  following  year.  We  eaa  onlj  rebr  the  reader  to  the 
'  Memorandum '  wUoh  he  wrote  at  Lisbon  on  the  80th  of  Ootobw  tor 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fletcher,  of  the  Engineers,  in  which  he  oleariy 
points  out  the  double  line  of  position,  the  entrenchments  and  redoubts, 
the  number  of  men  required  at  each  post,  ftc ,  as  if  the  whole  were 
already  in  existence  before  his  eyes.  This  paper,  so  remarkable  con* 
sidering  the  epoch  and  circumstanoee  in  which  it  was  written,  is  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  WeUiogton's  eomprehenaive  mind,  his  pene- 
tration, andforssi^t.  (See  'Dispatches,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  284-89.)  Of  his 
plan  however  nothing  was  said  or  even  whisperad  at  the  time.  He 
returned  to  his  head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  wbenoe  be  made  an  eioursion 
to  Seville,  where  he  conferred  with  his  brother  the  Marquis  Wellraley, 
who  was  then  the  British  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  whom  be  acoom- 
paoied  to  Cadis.  On  the  11th  <^  November  he  retnmed  to  hia  head- 
quarters at  BadajoB.  At  the  same  time  another  fatal  tdimderwaa 
committed  by  the  Spaniards.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
Supreme  Junta  ordered  the  army  of  Andolncia,  joined  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Estremoduta,  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Madrid, 
and  this  without  any  previoaa  communication  with  Lord  WellingtoD, 
who  was  at  Badajos,  or  irith  the  Duke  del  FOrqne  and  other  Spuiieh 
commanders  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Ven^as,  the  general  of  the  army 
of  Andalnoia,  had  been  superseded  by  Areizaga,  an  insxperi«noed 
young  officnr,  who  was  in  favour  vrith  the  Junta.  Old  Coesta  had 
also  retired,  and  mode  room  for  Eguia  In  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Estremadura.  Theae  two  armies,  which  constituted  tiie  principid 
regular  force  <rf  the  Spaniards,  and  which,  poeted  witiiin  the  line  of 
the  Tagus  and  along  the  range  of  tiie  Sierra  Morena,  protested,  and 
might  long  have  protected,  the  south  of  Spain,  were  thrown  away 
upon  a  foolish  attompL  Areizaga,  with  nearly  60,000  men  and  60 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  into  the  plains  of  La  Haacba,  and  was 
attacked  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  opea  fields  of  OmOs,  by 
the  two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebaatiani;  and,  although 
bis  men  fought  with  suffident  courage,  yet  be  was  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  more  tiian  <nie-half  of  his  army,  and  all  his  baggage 
and  ariillrry,  with  tiie  exception  of  Iff  guns.  About  the  some  time 
the  Duke  del  Parqac^  with  20,000  Spaniards  in  the  north,  advanced 
from  Salamaooa  a^iost  Kellerman,  but  he  was  beaten,  and  drivaa  to 
Uie  mountains  of  Pefia  de  Franoia.  Hie  French,  north  of  the  Ta^ui, 
were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  attack  Ciudod  Bodrigo  and  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  "  I  lantent,"  thus  Lord  Wellington  writes  from  Badajoz  on 
the  news  of  these  midup^"llamait  that  a  eaneewhidtpromieed  so 
well  a  £sw  weeks  ago  should  have  been  so  oomplstely  lost  the  igno* 
ranee,  presumption,  and  mjamapagement  of  those  to  whose  directini  it 
was  intmeted.  I  declare  tha^  if  tliey  had  preserved  their  two  armisib 
or  even  one  (tf  them,  the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any  use;  time  would 
have  been  gained;  the  state  of  affidra  would  have  improTed  daik ;  idl 
theahtneeavnrelnourfisTOiir;  ia^tba ^Iget  |o«m«it  of^^i^gM 
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occudcoied  ij  uy  dlTenlon  im  tti«  coutiQciit,  or  In  the  grtnriag  di»- 
oonteDt  of  the  French  tbeuiBelTM  with  the  wer,  the  French  enoiee 
must  heve  been  drivt-n  out  of  Spain.  Bat  no  I  nothing  will  answer 
except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armiee  is  aa  o.-rtaio  aa  the  commeacemeDt  of  the  batilei  They 
will  not  credit  the  accounts  I  have  repeatedly  givea  them  of  the  supe- 
rior number  even  of  the  French  :  thej  wiU  aeek  them  out>  aad  the; 
find  them  invariably  in  all  parts  in  numbers  superior  to  themsolTes. 
I  am  only  afraid  now  that  1  aball  be  too  late  to  save  Ciadod  Hodrigo, 
the  loss  of  which  will  secure  for  the  f^eodi  Old  Castile,  and  will  cut 
off  all  commuuicatiou  with  the  northern  provinces,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate." 

Lord  Wellingtou'a  aoxtous  looks  were  now  directed  towards  the 
north-east,  for  lie  fuiuaw  that  the  stoi  ia  would  buret  upou  Portugal 
from  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  retired  from  Spoaish  ground 
altogether  into  Portugal,  and  moviug  through  Alemtejo  with  the  mass 
of  his  army  in  December,  crossed  the  I'ogus  at  Abrsntea ;  and  thence 
marching  to  the  Moudego,  fiicd  hia  head-quurterB  at  Vieeu  iu  Janunry 
1810,  haTing  his  outposts  along  the  frontiers  of  Spaia  towards  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  He  left  Oeneral  Hill's  division  soulli  of  the  Tsgus  to  pro- 
tect Alemtfja  la  t^e  mean  time  both  he  and  Beresford  were  indefa- 
tigable in  their  endeavouis  to  raise  the  Portuguese  r^ular  army  to  a 
itate  of  effidenoy  in  numbers,  armament,  and  disoiplina 

Campaign  o/lSlO. — By  his  campaign  of  ISOS  Oeneral  Wellcsley  had 
delivsred  Portugal  from  the  French.  By  tlie  campaign  of  the  early 
part  of  1809  he  had  agun  repelled  a  fresh  invaeiou  of  the  northern 
part  of  that  kiugdom.  The  lubi^equent  Spanish  campai^u  of  the  same 
;ear,  which  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  aseitit  tbe  S^taniards  in 
driving  the  French  away  from  Castile  and  recovering  Madii.l,  failed 
thmnghwantof  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  goiierals, 
and  of  discipline  in  the  Spanish  armies.  The  battle  of  Talavtra,  the 
first  fought  by  Wellington  on  Spanish  ground,  though  glorious  to  the 
British  arms,  led  to  no  useful  result,  and  the  British  general  was 
obliged  to  evacnato  Spain.  Freeh  blunders  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  led  to  the  eonqucst  of  Andalucia  by  the  French.  The  war 
IB  Spain  then  assumed  tits  charaoter  of  a  partisan  warfare,  and 
Welliugton  saw  that  it  would  be  in  win  for  the  present  to  expect 
that  Spain  could  make  noy  adequate  efibrt  to  shake  of  the  French 
yoke.  Fortugtil  however  was  free,  and  \V'eIIington  thought  that  she 
might  be  preserved  by  means  of  a  British  foroo  of  30,000  men,  assisted 
by  an  effective  Portuguese  army,  in  addition  to  the  militia,  even  eup- 
posiag  the  French,  should  obtain  pmsession  of  the  lemoinder  of  the 
reniuaula.  This  he  atated  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  written 
from  Merida,  2fith  of  August  1809,  eoon  after  hia  retreat  from  Tala- 
ven.  In  that  remarkable  lettor  lie  gives  his  opinion,  founded  upon 
facts,  of  the  uttor  inability  <^  the  Spanish  armies,  as  they  were  then 
ooostitutei),  to  keep  the  field  against  the  French.  The  following 
passage,  which  concludes  his  ezpoe^  of  Spanish  military  o&ira,  deserves 
notice: — "I  really  believe  that  much  of  tliia  deficiency  of  numbcra,  com- 
position, and  discipline,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  existing  gOTemment 
at  SpatD.  They  have  attempted  to  govmn  the  kingdom,  iu  a  atate  of 
revolution,  by  an  adhi  rence  to  old  rulra  and  systems,  and  with  the 
aid  of  what  is  called  enthusiasm;  and  this  last  is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to 
aoconiplieh  anything,  and  is  only  an  excuse  for  tlie  irregularity  with 
which  everything  is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation of  tiie  ansi«a  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  eutbusiasm 
carried  the  French  through  their  revolution,  and  was  the  parent  of 
those  exertions  whi(di  have  nearly  conquered  the  world;  but  if  the 
Bubject  is  nioely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  enthusiasm  was  the 
name  only,  but  that  fbrce  w«b  the  iiutrumeut  which  bronght  forth 
those  great  resources  under  the  lystem  of  tonor,  which  first  stopped 
the  Allies ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  tbe  same  system  of  applying 
every  individusl  and  every  deecnption  of  property  to  the  service  <u 
the  aaojt  by  foree^  has  since  conquered  £urope."  The  ^stem  by 
which  the  French  supported  their  large  armies  in  Spain,  as  they  did 
everywhere  ele^  was  that  of  taking  posGession  by  force  of  everything 
they  wanted.  They  ordered  raiious  at  every  town,  and  they  orreatod, 
ahot,  or  banged  all  who  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  The  li^gliah 
generals,  the  allies  of  Spaui,  could  not  do  Uiis. 

V^ellington's  thoughu  were  now  directed  to  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
of  the  praotiaalulity  of  which  he  entertained  little  or  no  doubt.  He 
did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  the  whole  frontier 
of  Portugal,  for  that  is  too  extensive^  and  is  open  on  too  many  points, 
but  that  he  could  eeoure  the  capital  and  other  atroDgholda,  and  the 
mountains  and  fastnesses,  so  as  to  maintain  his  hold  and  tire  out  the 
invaders.  The  question  whether  Portugal  was  worth  defending  at  the 
eaonaous  oust  which  it  would  entail  upon  lijigland,  he  left  for 
ministers  at  homo  to  decide.  Aa  long  as  the  British  kept  poaaession 
of  Portugal  the  French  tenure  of  Spun  wm  insecure;  and  eirvum: 
stances  might,  and  indeed  must,  arise  when  the  British  and  allied 
forces  oould  issue  out  of  Portugal  to  renew  &  regular  war  in  Spain  for 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  French.  Napoleon  waa  well  aware  of  this, 
and  waa  aoxioua  to  expel  the  English  from  Portugal,  for  that  country 
formed  the  position  of  support  for  all  military  operattons  against  the 
IVenoh  in  the  Peuiusuls.  (*  Dispatohss,' toI.  vi.  p.  868.)  The  Portu- 
guese in  a  body  hod  oonfidaaoe  in  the  British  nation  and  army,  they 
*?lr^r  ^  ™^  ]i>riitoe,  detssted  ths  Fkenob,  and  Uuir  troops  had 
Bubmittsd  to  British  diadpline.  Portugal  was  a  sinsen  and  ttdsnblj 


docile  ally  of  England,  which  Spain,  was  not  and  could  not  be.  In  an 
offi<rial  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  'dated  Badojoz,  14th  of  Ifovember 
1809,  aftor  he  had  given  directions  for  fortifying  the  lines  near  Lisbon, 
Wetllogton  stated  that  Portugal  might  be  defended  by  a  British 
effective  force  of  30,000  men,  in  aid  of  tbe  whole  military  establish- 
ment of  Portugal,  consisting  of  about  45,000  re:;ular8,  which  however 
were  as  yet  ior  from  effective.  And  in  a  confidential  lettor  also  to 
Lord  liTsrpooI,  of  the  same  date,  he  says — "  1  do  not  think  the 
French  will  succeed  iu  getting  possession  of  Portugal  with  an  army  of 
70,0C0  or  even  of  80,000  men,  if  they  do  not  make  the  attnck  for  two 
or  three  months,  which  I  believe  now  to  be  impossible.  1  conceive  not 
only  that  they  may,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue 
the  north  of  Spain.    Tbe  centre  of  Spain,  or  Old  Castile,  is  already 

subdued.  My  opinion  is  that  tbe  enemy  have  neither  the 

means  nor  tlie  intention  of  attacking  Portugal  at  presont,  and  that 
they  would  be  successfully  reiisted,  I  am  likewise  of  opinion  that 
when  they  shall  receive  their  reinforcements  they  can  be  successfully 
resisted."    And  as  he  had  foreseen,  so  it  happeued. 

Wellington  continued  in  his  head-quorterB  at  Viseu  till  the  end  of 
April  1810,  watching  the  movements  of  the  French  in  old  C&stilc,  and 
preparing  against  their  attack  upon  Portugal,  which  he  expected 
would  be  mule  in  eameafc  that  year.  The  French  armies  in  Spain  had 
received  lu^  reinforcements  during  the  wintor  from  Oermany,  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria.  Junot  and 
Drouet,  with  two  fresh  corps,  hod  eutored  Spain,  followed  by  a  port  of 
Ifapoleon's  imperial  guards.  Mey,  Kellermaa,  and  Loison,  with  about 
60,000  men,  were,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  Old  Cabtile  and  Leon, 
evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  PortugoL  As  a  prelude  they 
bad  beidsged  and  taken  Asiotn  from  the  SpaniardI^  and  were  making 
preparations  for  Uie  si^  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  wbicii  waa  defisnded  1^ 
a  Spanish  gorricoo. 

Soult  was  now  in  the  eouth  of  Spain,  with  Victor  and  Mortier  under 
his  orders,  aad  was  busy  in  organising  hia  military  resources  ud 
establishing  his  military  command  iu  Andaluci&._  There  is  a  very 
interesting  report  by  Soult  to  the  Frioce  of  Vfagcdxa,  dated  Seville, 
4th  of  August  1810,  which  is  ^vea  in  the  Appendix  to  Napin'a  third 
volume,  and  which  showa  the  activity  and  admiqistrative  abilities  of 
that  commander,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  misunderstandings  be- 
tween bim  and  the  nominal  King  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaporto,  and  his 
Spanish  ministers.  Qeneral  llegnier  was  iu  Estreinadura,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  his  countrymen  in  the  north  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  either  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Hia  movements  were  anxiously  watohed 
Oeneral  Hil^  with  about  12,000  British  and  Portuguese  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtojo.  At  the  soutii-westem  extremity  of 
Spain,  Cadiz,  atroog  by  ita  aituation,  was  garrisoned  by  a  British  force, 
of  about  7000  men,  under  Qeneral  Graham,  in  addition  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  French,  under  Victor,  were  blockading  the 
place.  In  the  north  the  Spanish  patriots  remained  in  poa^easiou  of 
Galicia  and  Astorias,  but  not  in  sufficieut  foioo  to  effect  any  powerful 
'  divMrdion,  In  the  east  of  Spain,  Valencia  and  Murcia  still  held  ou^ 
but  Catalafia  was  the  only  provmos  in  whioh  tbe  Spaniards,  under 
O'Donnell,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  generals,  kept  up  a  regular  system 
of  warfare  sgaiost  the  French.  0'£>onneU  was  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  interspersed  with  numerous  fortresses,  and  aUo 
by  the  English  squadron  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  organisation  aud 
daring  spirit  of  tbe  Catalonian  militia.  But  tlie  atruggle  in  that  pro- 
vince was  too  remote  to  have  any  influence  on  the  operations  in 
Portugal  and  Andalucia.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  the  great 
object  of  the  French  campaign  of  1810, 

About  ttxa  middle  of  May  Marshal  Mossena,  Prince  of  Essling, 
arrived  at  Valladolid,  having  been  sent  by  Ifapoleon  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  assembled  iu  Old  CostUa  and  Leon,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  *  Army  of  Portugal.'  He  bod  also  military  command 
over  the  provinces  of  aortheru  Spain.  Hia  force  oonsiated  of  the  2ud 
corps  under  Regnier,  6th  corps  under  Ney,  and  8th  under  Junot,  and 
the  reserve  cavalry  under  Montbrun — iu  all  72,000  men  under  arms 
for  the  field,  besides  garrisons,  detachments,  &&,  in  the  provinces  of 
Valladolid,  Santauder,  and  Leon.  To  the  above  number  was  after- 
wards added,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  8th  corps,  under 
Drouet,  consisting  of  about  18,000  men.  Lord  Wellington  had  to 
oppose  the  whole  of  this  force  with  about  54,000  British  aud  Portu- 
guese regular  troops.  There  was  moreover  a  considerable  Portuguese 
militia,  employed  mostly  in  the  garrisons  and  in  the  proviocea  beyond 
the  Douro,  in  Alemtejo  and  Algarve — in  short,  on  the  wings  of  the 
regular  force.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  Massana  could  concen- 
trato  his  whole  force  for  his  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus, 
wiiilst  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  fiat  of  his  force  sout^  of 
that  river,  to  guard  s^nstany  suddm  movement  from  tho  Frendi 
army  of  J^dalncis»  whieh  vras  more  than  60,000  sU-oug,  of  which  a 
part  might  attempt  to  advance  into  Alemtejo.  Again,  Mossena'a  troops 
were  mostly  old  soldiers,  flushed  with  success  and  in  a  high  state  of 
discipliae,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  oould  only  confidently  rely  upon 
the  British  part  of  hia  force,  about  25,000  men,  as  the  Portuguese 
r^ular  army  was  yet  untrieid,  and  the  militia  ware  bo  defective  in 
oigsnisstion  as  not  to  be  trusted  in  tho  open  field.  Marshal  Beres- 
fora  however  had  taken  great  pains  mtii  tbe  Pjfftuguese  reculars, 
laaajr  of  the  olEows  wen  If^isb,  and  Lord  Wel£nSton  bsdlu%a4sd 
several  of  their  ngimsBts  wiul  theffigtfilted  by        \J         E  V 
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Earl7  In  Jane  tbe  French  iovested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  almoBt  in  Nght 
of  tha  British  advftnced  di?isioD,  whioh  woa  posted  on  tbe  Azava.  On 
the  25th  ihvj  opened  their  batteriea,  and  Uie  Speniah  governor,  a 
brare  old  officer,  defended  bimself  till  the  10th  of  July,  when,  a  prao> 
tioable  breach  being  nnde,  the  Frenob  entered  tbe  place  by  oapicula- 
tion.  Wellington  could  not  risk  bis  army  for  tbe  relief  of  Ciudad 
Kodrigo ;  his  objeot  was  to  defend  Portugal,  and,  above  all,  Lisbon. 
He  states  in  the  oleareat  manner  bis  reasons  for  nob  attempting  to 
Teiiere  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  bis  dispatch  to  Lord  Livei'pool  from  Pero 
Negro,  27th  of  October  ISIO,  in  answer  to  tbe  chergw  in  the  French 
'  Moniteur.'  He  retdned  bis  poiitlon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa,  and 
the  French  advanced  to  that  river,  and  in  so  doing  the  corps  of  Ney 
encountered  the  British  light  division  under  General  CraufurJ,  who 
diBpated  tha  ground  against  a  much  superior  force,  and  lastly  effeoted 
bis  retreat  by  a  bridge  across  the  Coa,  which  the  French  unsuccoBS- 
fully  attempted  to  pats.  The  fire  of  tbe  British  killed  and  wounded 
•bout  1000  of  them.  This  fight  was  against  Lord  Wellington's  intcn- 
tion%  for  it  was  useless,  bat  it  gave  Masaena  a  specimen  of  the  resist- 
ance that  be  bad  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  which  was  the 
declared  objeot  of  bis  expedition.  On  entering  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, after  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Massena  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  usual  style  of  French  proclamations  of  those 
times,  abusing  the  Eoglisb  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  and  attributing 
the  presence  of  an  English  army  in  Portugal  to  tbe  "  insatiable  ambi- 
tion" of  England.  He  aneeredatthe  English  for  not  having  attempted 
to  relieve  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  have  done 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  three  iimw  as  strong.  Masaena  ended  by 
recommending  to  the  Portuguese  population  to  remain  quiet,  and  receive 
the  French  soldiers  as  friends,  assuring  them  of  protaotion  for  their 
peraons  and  property.  How  this  last  promise  was  kept  from  the 
bagiudng  is  ataiad  aj  Lord  Wellington  in  a  counter-proclamation 
which  be  issued  a  few  we^  afterwards,  dated  Celorico,  August  4 
"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  aSbrded  the  Portuguese 
.  nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the  French.  The 
people  had  remained  in  some  villages  trusting  to  the  enemy's  promises, 
and  Tainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies  of  their  country  in 
a  friendly  manner,  they  should  condiiate  their  forbearance  and  that 
^eir  properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would  be  saved  from 
violation,  and  that  thoir  lives  would  be  spared. — Vain  hopes  I  Tbe 
people  of  these  devoted  villagea  have  suffered  every  evil  which  a  cruel 
enemy  oould  infiiot.  Their  property  baa  been  plundered,  their  houses 
and  furniture  burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate iababitonts  whoae  age  or  sex  did  not  tempt  the  brutal  violence 
of  th«  toldiws,  have  fallen  the  victims  of  tha  ioipradent  oonfidenoe 
tfa^  reposed  in  promiaea  which  were  mly  made  to  be  violated.  The 
Portiigueee  now  see  that  they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  whtoh 
they  are  threatened  but  determined  resistance.  Uesiatance,  and  the 
determination  to  render  tbe  enemy's  advance  into  their  country  as 
difficult  as  possible,  by  removing  out  of  hia  way  everything  that  is 
valoable^  w  that  can  contribute  to  bis  existence  or  facilitate  hia  pro- 
gnis,  are  Uie  only  and  certain  remedies  for  the  evils  with  which  they 
SM  ih  rea toned.  The  army  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large  a 
propoTtion  of  the  country  as  will  be  ia  their  power;  but  it  ia  obvious 
that  tthe  people  oan  save  themselves  only  by  reBistanoe  to  tbe  enemy, 
and  tineir  properties  only  by  removing  them.  The  duty  however  which 
I  owe  to  his  Royal  Highness  tbe  Priuce  Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my  hands  to 
force  the  vreak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an  exertion  to  save  them- 
aelvei  from  the  danger  whioh  awaits  them,  and  te  save  their  country ; 
and  I  hereby  declare  that  all  tbe  magistrates  or  persons  in  authority 
who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages  after  reoeiving  orders  from  any  of 
Uie  military  offioen  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of  whatever 
description  who  hold  any  communioation  with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and 
asaist  them  in  any  manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  be  tried  and  punished  acoordiogly."  ('  Dispatohea,'  vi.  pp. 
229, 28a) 

MsBsena  remained  nearly  a  month  inactive  on  tbe  line  of  the  Coa 
before  he  began  tbe  siege  of  Almeida,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal 
on  that  side.  The  French  broke  ground  before  it  on  the  ISbh  of 
August,  and  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  the  front  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  of  relieving  the 
place,  irnidL  was  defended  by  a  Portugoeee  ^rrison  command  ed  by 
an  KngUsb  officer.  The  French  opened  Uiwr  fire  on  the  26th 
August,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27tb,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion 
of  a  magasine  containing  nearly  all  the  ammunition  in  the  place,  and 
by  whiciS  a  large  part  of  the  town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Wellington  was  greauy  disap- 
pointed, for  he  reckoned  on  the  idace  detaining  the  French  till  the 
rainy  season  set  in.  He  then  fdl  back  with  the  main  body  of  bis 
arm/  to  the  valley  of  tbe  MondeKO.  Another  oonsidorable  pause 
occurred  in  Mnssena's  movements,  but  on  the  15th  of  Septembw  tbe 
French  army  began  their  march  down  the  valley  of  tho  Ifondego  by 
tbe  rigbt  bank  of  the  river,  in  tbe  direction  of  Coim bra,  through 
Viseu.  "  There  are  certainly/'  Lord  Wellington  observed,  "  many  bad 
roads  iia  Portugal,  but  the  enemy  luu  taken  decidedly  the  worst  in  the 
wlwle  kongdom." 
Weill  Dgton,  who  bad  retired  by  the  left  bank,  then  orossed  the 


river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Coimbra,  along  a  high 
ridge  called  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  which  extends  from  the  £ondego 
northwards.  Qeneral  Hill  jmned  Wellington  with  his  division  from  ue 
south,  leaving  some  troopd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego  to  secure 
the  high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  ude.  With  this  exception  Lord 
Welliogton's  whole  army  was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de  Bu»aco.  On 
the  26th  of  September  the  French  army,  consisting  of  tbe  2nd,  6th, 
and  Sth  corps,  assembled  before  it,  and  aome  skirmishing  took  place. 
In  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  French  attacked  in  great  force  both 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  English  position ;  one  Fronch  eolumn 
reached  the  top  of  tbe  ridge,  and  was  in  tbe  act  of  deploying  when  it 
was  repulsed  by  Qeneral  Ficton'a  division,  as  well  as  another  which 
could  not  even  reach  tbe  summit ;  and  on  the  left  tbe  French  were 
likewise  repulsed  and  thrown  down  the  hill  by  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet  from  Craufurd's  division  and  a  Portugueso  brigade.  The 
French  lost  one  general  and  about  1000  killed,  two  generals  and  about 
3000  wounded,  and  one  general  and  several  hundred  men  prisoners. 
Tbe  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  1300.  "  This  movement^"  says 
Welliogton,  "has  brouj^ht  the  Portuguese  levies  inti  action  with 
the  enemy  for  tbe  first  time  iu  an  advantageous  situation,  and  they 
have  proved  that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  in  the  same 
ranka  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting  cause,  which  they  afford 
the  best  hopea  of  saviag."   ('  Dispatches,*  vi.,  p.  476.) 

One  of  the  motives  of  Lord  Wellington  in  ^hting  the  battle  of 
Busaco  was  to  give  time  to  the  popuUtiou  of  tbe  country  in  his  rear  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  tho  enemy  with  their  goods  and  provisions, 
especially  from  Coimbra,  a  populous  and  wealthy  town,  but  the  orders 
given  to  that  effect  were  ill  obeyed.  Massena  did  not  attempt  again 
to  force  the  positido  of  Busaco,  but  moved  off  hia  army  by  the  pass 
of  Boyalva,  in  the  mouutuua  north  of  Busaco,  Lord  Wellington 
had  directed  Colonel  Trent  to  occupy  this  pass  with  a  Fwtuguese 
division;  but  Trant  missed  the  direct  road,  and  arrived  too  late  and 
with  too  small  a  force  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French,  who  descended 
into  the  maritime  plains,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra  in  tbe  rear  of  the  British. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Allies  quitted  the  position  of  Busooc^ 
and,  oroasing  the  Mondego,  began  thur  retreat  towards  Liabon.  On 
the  1st  of  October  the  British  rear-guard,  after  some  skirmishing  with 
the  French,  evacuated  Coimbra,  accompanied  by  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  who  ran  away  with  whatever  moveables  they  oould  caiTy, 
and  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  on  carte,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and  encumbering  the  road, 
whilst  tbe  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on  tbe  flank  and  rear.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight,  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  con  never  forget. 
The  French  entered  the  forsaken  city,  where  they  found  ample  Btorea 
of  provisions.  On  the  2ud  of  October  Lord  Wellington's  head-quitrters 
were  moved  to  Leiria,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  the  French  following 
slowly,  and  tbe  British  and  Portuguese  effecting  tUeir  retreat  with 
ease  and  regularity.  General  Hill  with  his  division  moved  by 
Thomor  and  Saotarem,  the  centre  of  the  army  by  Leiria  and  Rio 
Mayor,  and  the  loft  by  Alcobaja  and  Obidos.  Massena  followed  in 
one  column  by  tiie  centrd  or  Rio  Mayor  road.  Some  skirmishing  only 
took  place  between  bis  advanced  guard  and  the  light  division  which 
formed  the  British  rear.  On  the  8th  the  allied  army  entered  the  lines 
wbich  bad  been  prepared  for  them,  just  as  the  autumnal  rains,  which 
fall  very  heavily  in  Portugal,  were  begioniag  to  set  in.  Never  ins  a 
retreat,  before  a  formidable  enemy,  effected  with  more  ease  or  so 
littie  loss.  Un  tbe  10th  of  October  the  whole  army  was  within  the 
lines. 

Tbe  line  of  defence  was  double.  The  first,  which  was  29  mitea 
long,  began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tsgus,  crossed  the  valley  of  Aruda, 
which  was  rather  a  weak  point,  and  p:te8ed  along  tixt  skirts  of  Mount 
Agrsfa,  where  there  was  a  large  and  strong  redoubt :  it  then  passed 
across  the  valley  of  Zibreira  and  akirted  toe  ravine  of  Kuaa  to  the 
heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  wbich  were  well  fortified ;  thenoe  the  line 
followed  the  course  of  the  little  river  Zizandre  to  its  mouth  on  tbe 
sea-coast.  This  first  line  of  defence  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
mountain  tract  which  extends  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  about  30 
miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Xjord  Wellington's  head-qoartera  were  fixed 
at  Pero  Kegro,  a  littie  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  u  the  line,  whore  a 
telegraph  was  fixed  corresponding  with  evwy  part  oS  the  position^ 
The  second  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  first,  extended  from  Qulntella  on  the  Tagus,  by  Buoellaa, 
Mooto  Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  little  river  S.  Loureofo 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  24  miles  long.  This  wss  tbe  stronger  line 
of  tbe  two  both  by  nature  and  art^  and,  if  tbe  first  line  were  forced 
by  tbe  enemy,  tho  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  seoond  was  secure  at 
oil  times.  Both  Hues  were  secured  by  breastwoiks^  ^attis,  stone 
walla  with  banquettes,  and  aoarpa.  In  tiie  rear  of  the  second  line 
there  was  a  line  to  secure  the  embarkatiw  of  the  troops,  should  that 
measure  become  necessary,  enclosing  on  entrenched  camp  and  the 
Fort  of  St.  Julian.  More  than  100  redoubts  or  forts  end  600  pieoee 
of  artillery  were  soattered  along  these  lines.  Lord  Wellington  had 
received  reinforcements  from  Kugland  and  Cadis;  the  Portuguese 
army  had  also  been  strengthened,  and  tha  Spanish  diviaion  o(  La 
Homaoa,  5000  strong,  came  from  Estoemadura  tpmi: 
that  the  British  sommandcr  had  abG^itlQiAMbi^egoA^ 
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•long  the  fini  and  lecoiid  liaes  (Diapatoh  to  Lord  Idverpool^  vol.  vL 
p.  582),  besides  the  Portuguese  militia  and  arUllery  wMeh  manned 
the  forta  and  redoubts  and  garrisoned  Lisbon,  a  fine  body  of  E^nglish 
mariDes  which  occupied  tbe  line  of  embarkation,  a  powerful  fleet 
in  the  Tagua,  u)d  a  floUUa  of  gon-boata  fiaoking  the  right  of  the 
Briliiih  Une,  Altogether  these  Imes  of  dofanee  were  of  atapeadous 
strength,  conceived  by  the  ndUtary  Renins  of  Lord  WalUngtoo,  and 
exeoated  by  the  military  skill  of  the  British  engineer  officers. 

Msssena  aeenu  to  hare  .been  taken  by  anrprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
lines,  and  he  employed  several  days  in  reoonnoitering  tiitm.  He 
made  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British  divisions 
show  oat  their  force ;  but  after  one  or  two  slight  attacks,  which  were 
repolsed,  he  made  no  further  attempt.  He  put  the  seoond  and  eighth 
corps  partly  in  tiie  vUl^sea  and  partly  lo  bivouacs  Id  front  <n  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  British  posi&to,  leaving  the  sixth  corps  at 
Otta  in-  his  rear.  He  establiahed  hU  dep6t  and  hospitals,  and  com- 
menced forming  magazines  at  Santarem,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
moveable  columns  to  scour  the  country  for  provisions,  for  he  had 
entered  Portugal  vcithout  magazines,  every  soldier  oacrying  fifteen 
days'  bread,  which  many  however  threw  awnj  or  wasted  on  ma  road. 
The  country  had  been  partly  stripped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
retired  to  the  mountains  or  within  tho  lines,  and  tiie  French  foraging 
parties  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  for  many  leagues  in  rear  of 
the  French  the  country  became  a  scene  of  devastation  and  almost  a 
desert  In  addition  to  this,  the  Portuguese  miUtia  under  Trent, 
Millar,  and  Wilson,  came  down  from  the  north  and  oat  off  all  commu- 
nication between  ifanona'a  army  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst 
the  Wenoh  were  in  nundi  for  Usbon,  as  they  thought,  Colonel  Traut 
■urprised  Coimbra,  seized  many  prisoners,  and  all  the  sick  and  wonnded, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  in  number,  whom  he  removed  to 
Oporto.  Trent  and  Wilson  came  down  towanls  Onrem,  Thomar,  and 
the  banks  ci  the  Zezere,  hovering  in  the  rear  of  Uassena,  who  was 
otdiged  to  move  baek  a  whole  division  to  hold  them  in  check.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  ICassena  sent  2000  men  aoross  the  Zesete  in  order 
to  re-open  a  oommunioation  with  Spun  by  wayof  CastelloKaneo; 
and  General  Foy  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  by  way  of  Penomacor 
to  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  whence  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  Infiuin  Napoleon 
of  the  real  otate  of  afiairs  in  Portugal. 

Haasena  had  now  given  op  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force  the  British 
lines  unlefs  he  received  large  reinforcements.  He  had  entered  Por- 
tugal with  about  70,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  had  been  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners  or  were  in  the  hospitals;  his  army  had  beoome 
very  eichly  in  oonsequenoe  of  privations  and  of  being  exposed  to 
inolement  weather  mostly  without  shelter,  and  bivouMkiDg  in  low 
grounds.  On  the  16th  of  Kovember  he  h<^an  a  retrograde  movement, 
with  great  order  and  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  winter.  Co  the  17th  the  French  second  onrps 
was  establiahed  at  and  near  SantareDi,in  a  itroBg  poaition ;  the 
eighth  corps  at  Peruea;  and  the  sixth  oor{»  at  Thomar,  fother  in  the 
rear.  Massena'e  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Torres  Kovas.  The 
British  light  divisiona  and  cavalry  followed  tbe  French  movements 
tffld  took  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  Lord 
Wellington,  leaving  part  of  bis  troops  in  the  lines,  moved  forward  the 
remainder  towards  the  Bio  Mayor,  nhit^  separated  him  from  the 
French  position  at  3antarem.  Hill's  dividon  was  placed  on  the  loft 
bank  of  tbe  Tagns  opposite  Santarem.  Wellington's  hoad-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Cartaxo.  Both  armies  were  now  in  cantonments  for  the 
winter.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1810.  As  a  defensive  campaign 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  it  was  successful,  for  the  French 
army  at  the  end  of  that  year  held  no  other  ground  in  Portugal  than 
that  on  which  ita  divisions  stood,  being  hemmed  in  between  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Togus,  the  Bio  Mayor,  and  the  lidge  of  Uw 
Serra  de  Estrella,  having  tbe  allied  regular  force  on  ita  ooat  and 
flanks,  and  the  Portuguese  mihtia  on  its  rear,  and  ita  communioations 
with  Spain  intercepted. 

All  the  north  of  Portugal  was  free  from  the  Freuoh,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  smith  of  the  Tagns,  and  the  fine  conntty  near 
Lisbon.  All  tho  latge  towns,  Liabim,  Oporto,  Cdmbra,  Ahrantes,  were 
in  possession  of  tbe  Allies,  as  well  as  all  the  fortrenes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Almeida.  As  the  French  had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego  and  the  country  west  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  the  people  of 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure  deserted  it  and  carried  09" 
tbe  provisions ;  hat  the  populatitm  eaat  of  the  mountains,  and  between 
them,  tiie  Tuiu,  and  the  Zezere.  had  remained  In  fancied  security,  so 
that,  when  Hassana  withdraw  his  army  to  that  quarter,  be  found  the 
towns  of  Thomar,  Peme^  Torres  Novas,  and  QoIegSo  inhabited  and 
untouched.  The  cora-mill^  little  injured,  were  quickly  repaired; 
cattle  and  com  were  procured  in  abundance,  espectelly  from  the  flue 
plains  of  QolegHo,  which  supplied  them  with  Vidian  com ;  and  the 
French  thus  obtained  provisions  at  least  for  part  of  the  winter.  And, 
what  waa  worse  for  the  Allies  a  number  of  boats  were  left  behind  at 
Santarem  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Tagu^  by  means  of  which  the 
French  had  the  power  of  crossing  the  river  whenever  they  liked.  This 
annoyed  Lord  Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  and  he  expreeaed 
himself  strongly  oonoemiog  the  remissness  of  the  Portuguese  lU^ency 
mneRleoting  to  give  or  not  enforcing  the  neoeasary  orders  for  removing 
««i7«ung  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  awed  them  to  do 
iDonths  before,  "The  FisnohoouW  not  have  st^tf  the  pwrislooa 


had  been  removed.  .  .  .  All  our  military  anan|{eoiMits  avs  melsas  if 

they  can  find  subaisteuce  on  the  ground  vriiich  they  ooeopy.  .  .  .  Then 
the  boats  are  left  at  Ssntarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportn- 
ni^  of  acting  upon  our  flanks. ...  It  is  heart  breaking  to  ooatemplate 
the  chance  of  failure  from  such  obstinacy  and  folly."  (Diapatohea  to 
Oharifls  Stoarts  the  English  Ambassador  to  the  Portogaeae  Kegeu^, 
October  16  and  IS,  and  November  1.) 

The  perverse  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  Regency  had  manifested  Itself 
ever  sinoe  tbe  fall  of  Almeida.  There  was  a  faction  in  the  Be^eney, 
at  tbe  head  of  which  was  the  Fatoiarcb  (former  Bishop  of  Oporto), 
who  wanted  to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  British  com- 
manderj  and,  as  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  them 
they  ^wartod  him  in  every  way.  In  a  remaibble  letter  addressed  to 
Hr.  Stusit  from  Oouvea,  Septembw  7.  Lord  Wellington  had  de- 
nounced their  practices : — "  In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these 
miserable  intrigues,  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  the  Portuguese  Qovem- 
ment  that  I  wiU  not  stay  in  the  country,  and  that  I  shall  advise  the 
King's  Government  to  withdraw  the  aswstanoe  which  hia  Msjesty 
affords  them,  if  th^  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  appointmenta 
of  Marshal  Baresftoid's  staff;  fbr  which  ho  is  reeponsiblo;  or  with  the 
operations  of  the  army ;  or  with  any  of  the  points  whidi,  nndec  tbe 
original  arrangement  with  Marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively 
to  his  management.  I  propose  also  to  report  to  his  Majesty's  Qovern- 
ment,  and  refer  to  their  oonaideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  it 
the  Portuguese  Qoversment  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  dvil  and 
political  arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and  corresponding  with 
the  militniy  operations  which  I  am  carrying  on.  Bat  it  appean  that 
the  Portuguese  Qovemment  have  lately  diaeovered  that  we  ara  all 
wrong ;  they  have  become  impatient  for  the  dehat  of  the  enemy,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Spain,  call  out  for  a  battle  and 
early  sacceBS." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed  likeirise  to 
Hr.  Stuart,  L<»d  WeUtngton  says — "You  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
inform  the  R^eno^,  and  above  all  the  Principal  Sooat,  tba^  his 
Majesty  and  the  Fnnoe  Regent  having  intrusted  me  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies,  and  likewise  wiui  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  widfi 
them;  that  I  know  beat  where  to  station  my  troops  and  when  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed 
upon  mature  consideration  upon  any  suggestion  of  Uieirs.  I  am 
resTKmsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not;  and  I  reoommend  them 
to  look  to  the  measures  fbr  whitm  they  are  tMponuble,  and  which  I 
long  ago  recommended;  to  them,  viz.  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  their  own  army  and  of  l.he  people^ 
while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  Principal 
Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  me  that  I  have  had  no  satis&ctiou 
in  transaeting  tiie  business  of  his  country  sinoe  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  government;  that,  heing  embaued  in  a  eoarae  of  militair 
operationi^  of  whldt  I  hope  to  see  the  aucoeaaftil  termination,  I  shall 
continue  to  carry  them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninaula  for  one  moment  after  I 
shall  have  obtained  hiaMajeaty's  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Principal 
Souza  is  to  remtun  either  a  member  of  the  government  or  to  oontinue 
at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I  will ;  and  if  I  should 
be  obliged  tego,  I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least 
and  the  Prince  Renent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reaeoniL 
....  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  suooess ;  but,  as  I  have  fought  a 
sufficient  uumber  of  battles  to  know  that  tbe  result  of  any  one  is  not 
certain,  even  with  the  beat  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  preparatory  arrangement^  and  take  out  of 
the  enemy's  way  those  persona  and  l^r  families  who  would  sufler  if 
they  man  to  fall  into  their  hands."  A  perusal  of  this  correspoBdonca 
la  sAsolntely  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  form  »  just  idea  of  the 
diffionlties  which  Lord  Wellington  had  to  oontend  with,  and  of  the 
strength  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  them. 

Campaign  of  ISll. — During  the  montiia  of  January  and  February 
the  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same  respective  poaitiona.  The 
low  lands  being  flooded  rendered  field  operations  impossible.  Mean- 
while the  9th  corps  under  Drouet  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  vsll^ 
of  the  Mondego,  with  a  large  convoy  of  provi^ona  trma  Spain,  and  bud 
reinforced  Hassena's  army,  by  being  posted  on  its  right  about  Leiria. 
At  the  same  time  Soult,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalucio, 
receiTed  orders  from  Napoleon  to  act  in  concert  with  Massena,  by 
attacking  Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus;  and  a  new  French  army  was 
formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consisting  of  about  70,000  men,  and 
placed  nnder  Marshal  Bessi&rea,  duke  of  Istria,  who  was  ordercKl  to 
support  and  fhmiah  all  necefsary  aaalataoce  to  the  army  of  PortogaL 
[Letter  fh>m  Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagram,  to  the  Prince  of  Kssltng 
(Uassena),  Paris,  January  16, 1811 ;  another  from  the  same  to  the  Dnke 
of  Dalthatia  (Sonlt),  January  2i,  1811 ;  and  another  from  the  eame  to 
the  Prinoe  of  EMIn^  FeWnary  7,  1811;  in  Appendix  to  Napier, 
voL  ill.]  "  Make  a  bridge  aoroas  the  Tagus,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  let 
Hatsena  and  Soult  form  a  junction.  Meantime  keep  the  Eng^h  in 
check,  and  make  them  lose  men  every  day  by  engagements  of  the 
advanced  guards.  Their  army  is  small,  and  they  cannot  affbrd  to 
lose  many  men.  Besides,  people  in  liondon  are  much  alarmed  about 
their  army  in  Portugal;  and  when  the  aeaaon  beoomes  favouaabla  let 
the  adn  oper^  Be  cartM  ^^^t^cfB^^SO^OgW" 
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Such  were  th«  gigtntio  efforta  made  bj  tbe  matter  of  half  of  Europe 
to  onuh  ax  Bogluh  army  of  SO.OOO  men,  whilst  Lord  Wellington,  after 
urgent  appliuatione  to  mlniBtera  at  home,  received  reioforoemeata  to 
thtt  amount  of  from  6000  to  7000  men  oaly  in  the  bogiiming  of  UaroL 
Bat  all  Napoleon'i  eflbrta  did  not  prevaU.  Maiaena  mm  waiting  for 
Soolt  to  appear  on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Tagoa  oppoiite  to  his  pomtion, 
but  Soolt  was  obliged  to  maintidn  tbe  blockade  of  Cadii,  Id  wMoh 
there  was  a  British  garrison,  of  flOOO  men;  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Bebostiani  on  the  side  of  Qraoada  and  Uuroia  to  keep  in  cheok  the 
Spaniah  armed  partiee;  and  he  oould  not  therefore  diapoie  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  with  wbom  he  dnret  not  ester  Alemtejo,  leaving  the 
Spaoiab  fortreea  of  Badajoe  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  began  by  attack- 
ing the  fortress  of  Oliveofa,  which  he  took  January  22,  and  then 
marched  to  Badajoa,  On  the  19th  of  February  be  defeated  a  Spanish 
foroe  of  nearly  12,000  men  under  General  Hendizabal,  wbioh  was 
posted  on  the  river  Oebora,  an  affluent  of  the  Quadiaaa,  and  then 
oommenoed  the  siege  of  Badges. 

In  the  mean  time  Hassena  remained  In  his  podtion  at  Santarem, 
waiting  for  Soult's  appearanoe  on  the  Ti^s,  till  he  became  so  dis> 
treeaed  for  provisions  that  he  eonld  watt  no  lotq;er.  All  the  means  of 
otdlectiag  proviiions  by  violence  were  exbaosted,  large  moveable 
odumm  had  been  sent  at  diBerant  times  both  on  the  side  of  Castello 
Bran  CO  and  on  that  of  the  Uondego,  which  scoured  the  country  and 
carried  away  cattle  and  provlaioni,  committing  horriUe  ezoesaes, 
whioh  were  retaliated  hy  the  infuriated  peasant  upon  the  French 
itragglers  and  wounded.  The  diedplioe  of  the  army  was  broken  by 
this  barbarous  system  of  warfare.  They  had  no  leas  than  10,000 
sick ;  they  could  obtain  no  news  from  Spain,  and  had  no  more  pio- 
viaiona  left  than  would  isrrc  the  troops  dnziog  thair  retroat  to  the 
frontiers. 

In  tbe  begioi^g  of  March  Massena  moved  bis  Mk  and  baggage  by 
degrees  to  tite  rear,  and  after  demonstrations  In  vuions  directions  the 
divinone  of  bis  army  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem 
was  evacuated  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Uaroh,  and  nert  momieg  It 
was  entered  by  tbe  English.  Uassena  however  had  sained  two  days' 
march,  and  his  army  was  not  overtaken  by  the  Eagush  till  the  10th, 
when  it  was  eonoentrated  on  a  table-land  before  Fombal,  preseoting  a 
fivnt  of  rMistance.  Thtn  was  some  ■Witmhitiing  friui  the  light 
division,  whilst  Wellington  brooght  up  his  other  divimons,  bat  the 
F^«nob  having  gained  time  for  their  baggage  to  file  off,  retreated  on 
the  ]  1th  throngh  the  town.  A  detachment  which  Ney  had  left  in  tlie 
castle  of  PomW  was  driven  away  with  some  loss  by  the  English, 
and  in  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat.  On  the  12th  the 
English  advance  found  Kvy  witii  tbe  French  raar-goard  posted  on 
n  faitth  table-land  in  front  of  the  vUIaoe  of  Bedinii^  whm  another 
akirmiabing  took  place.  Aa  the  Frsodi  Memed  dl^Kwed  to  stai^ 
their  ground,  and  made  a  show  of  considerable  foroe,  Lord  Welliogton 
formed  bis  army  in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a 
general  discharge  from  the  French  battalions,  which  hid  tiiam  in 
■moke,  the  Fnadi  were  again  In  full  retreat  through  the  village,  and 
joined  that  evening  tbe  main  body  at  Condeixa,  where  one  road  leads 
to  Coimbn  and  anothw  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Maaeens'a 
intention  was  to  ariae  Coimbia  and,  if  possible^  Oporto,  and  there 
to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  he  lud  sent  a  division 
nnder  Montbrun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra.  Wellington  had 
foreeeen  his  intention,  and  had  ordered  Wilson  and  Traut  with  tbe 
Portuguese  militia  to  look  to  the  eecuri^  of  the  important  town  of 
Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  (tf  the  Mondego,  which  was  fordable 
in  many  places,  and  retire  acroaa  tbe  Douro,  removing  all  tbe  boats. 
Coimbra  was  thai  necessarily  left  to  a  surprise  by  the  fi^nch  retreat- 
ing army.  But  It  luckily  happened  that  Trant  lingered  behind  at 
Coimbra  with  a  small  force,  and,  having  destroyed  one  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords,  he  determined  to  defend  tbe  ! 
town,  thinking  tha^  if  he  oould  parry  a  sudden  assault,  Massena  oould 
not  stay  long  on  the  left  beak  of  the  Mondego  with  the  allied  army  at ! 
his  heua.  Od  tho  lltb  of  Uaroh  Utrntbrtm  appealed  at  the  aoborb  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  on  the  12th  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  bridge,  bnt 
his  men  were  repulsed  by  grape-shot  Montbrun  fancied  that  Trant 
had  been  reinforoed  with  some  English  regiments  by  sea,  and  having 
made  bis  report,  Massena  relinquiidied  the  idea  of  cvoesing  the  Mon- 
dego, and  determined  to  retreat  by  Fonte  de  Moroella  and  the  left 
bank  of  tiie  Mondego.  Thus  Coimbra  wai  laTed  from  the  impending 
vintation. 

Massena  resnmed  Us  retreat  on  the  18th  of  Uamfa  In  nthar  a  honied 
manner,  beiog  on  the  pc^t  of  having  his  left  tamed  by  Fioton'a 
division,  which  bad  marahed  by  a  path  over  tiie  mountains  of  Anoi9o. 
Ifey,  in  command  of  tbe  rear-goard,  net  fire  to  the  town  of  Condeixa, 
in  atdn  to  stop  tbe  British  artillery,  but  the  light  division  pursued 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  between  their  columns,  until 
sight  stopped  any  further  pursuit  By  the  aid  of  darkness  tho  Ftoncb 
got  togetiier  again,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  whan  the  fog 
which  enveloped  the  mountains  began  to  clear  off,  Ney  was  seen  posted 
on  a  hill  near  Casal  Nova.  The  light  division  attacked  him;  and 
Ficton'e  acid  Cola's  divisions  appearing  on  his  left,  he  renewal  his 
retreat  witii  admirable  precirion  from  ridge  to  ridge,  covering  bis  rear 
with  gone  and  light  troops,  until  he  gained  the  strong  defile  of  Miranda 
do  Corvo,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Frendi  waa  already  posted. 
MwBsona,  fearing  that  Ode's  and  Hlg^tingale's  divistonis  whioh  were 
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advancnngbytheroadof  Espiobal,  might  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  Miranda  in  the  night,  and  passed  tho  river  Ceira,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mondego,  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  his  baggage  and  ammc- 
nition,  and  leaving  Ney  to  cover  the  passage  of  ^e  river,  without 
however  risking  an  action.  Ney  remained  on  the  left  bank,  and  took 
op  a  position  near  tbe  village  of  Fons  de  Arronce,  The  Allies  coming 
ap  about  four  o'olook  in  tbe  afternoon  of  the  16th,  Wellington  oom- 
menoed an  attack  on  Ney's  troops,  in  which  the  Fruioh  lost  fiOO  men, 
one-half  of  whom  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  swollen 
river  in  their  rear.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fights  but  not  to  the  oon- 
fofiion;  for  as  the  French  baggage  and  other  incumbrancea  we» 
pressing  along  the  bridge,  panic  spread  among  their  troops,  who,  tn 
tbe  midst  of  the  disorder,  darkness,  and  rain,  fired  uptm  one  anothw. 
In  tbe  night  Ney  blew  np  part  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  on  his  corp^ 
keeping  a  rear-goard  on  the  right  bank  the  whde  <^  tiie  16th.  The 
Allies  baited  on  the  left  bank  that  day,  partly  because  the  river  was  not 
fordable,  and  partly  beaaaae  they  were  in  want  of  provisions,  especially 
the  Portuguese  troops,  tor  the  Portuguese  R^enoy,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  representations  of  Wellington  and  Bereeford,  had  neglected  to 
eoUeot  the  means  of  carrying  provisions  along  witlk  the  army.  Nothing 
oould  be  got  from  tbe  country,  whioh  bad  been  twice  ravaged.  Some 
of  the  Portuguese  Inigades  were  actually  starving ;  many  men  fell  off 
and  died,  and  to  save  the  rest  the  British  auppliea  were  shared  vrith 
thsuL  The  &itUh  eommiisary-geoeral'a  means  vrere  thns  overUd, 
and  the  whole  army  safl^«d  in  omsequenoe.  (Dispatches  to  Charies 
Stoart*  dated  Louzfio,  March  16,  and  Pombeiro,  March  18,  and 
anotlier  to  tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  of  March  16.)  On  the  17th  the  British 
army  oroased  the  Ceira  over  a  trestle  Inidge,  the  French  having 
withdrawn  in  tbe  night. 

MasssDa  had  taken  op  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alva,  another 
affluent  of  the  Mondego,  which  waa  swollen  by  tho  raina,  and  had 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  Moroella,  apparently  intending  to  remain  there 
some  days.  He  had  also  sent  out  detaohmeuts  to  soour  tbe  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provisions.  But  Wellington  marched  three  divi- 
sions by  the  mountains  of  Qmteria  to  Arganil,  on  tbe  Upper  Alva, 
whioh  movement  obliged  the  French  marshal  to  abandon  the  Lower 
Alva,  and  continue  hia  retreat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorioo.  The 
English  anny  orossed  tiie  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  collroted  at  Uoita 
on  the  ISth.  Hoo  ag^  Massena  destroyed  mooh  of  his  baggage  and 
ammonition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it,  and  also  forao^  the 
foraging  parties  that  ha  had  sent  out,  which  were  intercepted  and 
taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of  about  800  men.  The  main 
body  of  the  allied  army  baited  at  Uoita  for  several  days,  in  order  to 
give  time  tat  the  provi«MU  to  come  npwhich  had  bean  aent  roond  by 
sea  from  Usbbn  to  tho  Uoodego.  Tb»  light  division  and  oavalry 
however  ontUnaed  to  follow  the  Frendi,  who  reached  Celorioo  and 
Qoarda  on  the  21st^  and  remuned  there  for  several  days,  and  re-opened 
his  oommonioations  with  Almeida  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
retreat  of  the  French,  properly  speaking,  may  m  considered  as  having 
terminated  here — a  fortnight's  retreat  "in  which  the  French  com- 
mander displayed  infinite  abili^,  bot  withal  a  hush  and  mthless 
spfait.  I  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Uiranda 
de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route ;  the  homing  of  these  towns 
covered  tiie  retrt^rade  movements  of  the  army,  and  aometbing  must 
be  attriboted  to  the  disorder  which  usually  attends  a  foroed  retreat ; 
hot  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alooba9a  were  given  to  the 
flames  by  expreas  orders  from  the  French  head-qoarters;  and  although 
the  laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  authorise  such  examples  when 
the  inhabitants  take  anna,  it  can  onhr  bo  jost^  done  for  the  pui|KMo 
of  overawing  tbe  people^  and  not  from  a  apirit  of  vengeance  when 
abandoning  the  country.  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war 
hideons  attended  this  dreadful  march.  Distress,  conflagration,  death 
in  all  modes  I  from  wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  tbe  flames, 
from  starvation  I  On  every  side  unQmlted  violence,  unlimited  ven- 
geanoe  1  I  myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  tbe 
dead  and  dying;  and  the  apirit  of  cni^^,  once  uaobaJned,  amoto  even 
the  brute  creation.  On  this  Ifith  the  French  gmeral,  to  <i™it.iA  ti^ 
enonmbranoes  of  his  march,  ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden  to 
be  destroyed.  The  inhuman  fellow  charged  with  the  execution  ham- 
stringed 500  asses,  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found 
by  the  British  army  on  that  day.  Tbe  mute  but  deep  eixpression  of 
pain  and  grief  visible  in  theee  poor  orsatores'  looka  wonderfolly  nmsed 
the  fury  of  oor  soldiet^  and  so  littlo  weight  hss  noson  with  the  mnl- 
titndo  when  opposed  by  a  momentary  ssosation,  that  no  ^urter  would 
have  been  given  to  any  prisoner  at  that  moment.  Exeeas  of  feeling 
would  have  led  to  direct  (ooelty.  This  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  in 
war  to  listm  to  the  passions  at  all,  sinoe  the  most  praismrorthy  could 
be  thus  perverted  an  aoddentid  combination  of  droumstencee." 
(Napier,  'Peninsular  War,'  vol  iiL,  pp.  471,  i72.)  Lord  WelUngton, 
hamtuall^  sober  in  the  expression  <d  Ids  ssntiments,  assumes  even  a 
more  decided  and  indignant  tone  on  the  same  oocasion.  In  his  official 
dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  datod  March  14,  after  detailing  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  French  to  that  day,  ha  thus  continues "  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  to  this  account  that  their  oonduct  throughout  this 
retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  Even  In  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  TJio^ar,  and  Ferpe^ 
in  which  tho  haadqnartera  of  acme  of  the  ooip^had^MKfec  ngr 
nwntb%aDdlawliieh  the  inha^t«Qigbk£tya!!tavriUa.%^^J^ 
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of  good  twfapaat,  to  Tafluin,  tii^  wm  flmismi,  and  luo/  of  tMr 
houaM  d«Btroy«d,  on  Iba  D%hi  tfae  enemy  withdrew  inao.  ibeir  poaitioe. 
ud  tber  b«Te  sioo*  burnt  eveiy  tovn  tad  Tilkga  through  which  they 
have  p«ts«d.  Tlu  eonveot  of  Aloofaftsa.  (ft  epLendid  etruoture)  m» 
burnt  by  orders  from  tba  Fresoh  bead-qi)attera.  The  blabop'e  palaoe 
aod  tile  whole  town  of  Leiria,  ia  wbiob  Oeiieral  Dro«et  bad  bnd  hii 
bead  quarttra,  aharod  the  eame  fata;  and  there  ia  not  au  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  of  any  claaa  or  deacnption,  who  hu  bad  aaj  dwliag  of 
communicatioD  vith  the  French  arioy,  who  baa  Dot  had  reoaon  io 
F^>eat  of  it,  aud.to  compkia  of  them.  Tfaia  la  the  moda  in  which 
the  promiaea  have  been  performed  and  the  aaauraticen  have  been  ful- 
filled which  were  held  out  in  the  proelamation  of  the  Fieoah  oom- 
maod«r-iD-uhief,  in  which  be  told  tbo  inhabitoiita  of  Portugal  that  he 
vaa  not  come  to  make  wiur  upon  them,  but,  with  a  power  fid  arm/  of 
110,000  laan,  to  drive  tba  En^'Udi  into  the  sea."  <'I>iipakihea,'TCL  vii 
p.m.) 

On  the  25tli  of  Varah  the  Fraoeh  afaondcned  Cdorico,  but  reUin#d 
the  poaitioD  of  Quarda.  Oo  the  29th  bowevar  Lord  WriUngton  moved 
his  colutnns  up  the  ateep  hill  of  Quarda,  when  the  Frenoh  retreated  to 
Iba  Coa,  nitbout  firing  a  shot — the  rear-guard  in  ezcellmt  <nder.  On 
the  Sad  of  April  the  Britiab  nrtDy  oaoie  up  witli  them,  and  found 
Mwa  poaied  on  Uw  tight  huk  at  tho  Con.  On  the  Sid  tbo  light 
diviaioo  pMcad  the  Con  on  the  loft  of  the  Vttatik,  nad  drove  their 
tight  infantry ;  but  the  main  body  4^  the  Freoeh  advanced,  and  a 
nin-etorm  oomiog  on  at  the  moneot,  the  men  of  the  lig^t  diviaion 
Dould  sot  eee  that  they  were  pushing  too  far.  When  tba  weatbar 
clasrad  up,  the  Frendi,  aeeing  that  only  a  email  force  had  oroned  the 
river,  nttaiiked  it  io  oolumna  wiUi  cavaliy.  Three  timea  the  48rd  and 
fi2od  regimante  were  driven  back  towarda  the  liver,  and  tbrea  tboee 
they  rallied  and  baet  back  ^  «iieiDy.  At  lairii,  Picton'a  diviaioii 
havii^  crAMMd  the  Coa,  and  the  6th  diviaion  alao  niakiog  ita  ^ipear- 
ance  by  Uie  bridge  of  Sabvgal,  Uie  whtde  Frenoh  amy  tctfral  upon 
Alfayatea,  having  auatained  oonaiderafala  los  in  men  and  alra  is 
baggage.  This  waa  called  tha  combat  of  fiabogal.  in  whieh  the  light 
diviaion  loafc  eboDt  200  ws.  Om  the  4th  the  E^eDoh  wete  aboat 
Aides  da  Prate  ud  Aldaa  Velha,  on  tbo  extreme  frontiac  td  Forti^, 
and  on  the  6th  th w  eraased  the  Agveda  into  SpeiB.  Tboa  taoainated 
Uie  third  and  laat  Fmwb  iovaaioa  of  Fortugal.  They  left  a  gaxriion 
in  Almeida,  which  was  bloc^ikded  by  the  KngliA,  <•  The  enemy'a 
loaa  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal  is  immenae — 1  ahonld  think  no  leaa 
than  46,000  moo,  inoluding  the  aiok  uid  wounded  ;  and  I  think  tiiat, 
indudisg  tba  Mb  oorpe,  they  may  have  now  40*000  men  on  thie 
rnmtter."  <Diipat^  to  Lord  UtirwoI,  April  9, 181L)  A  gnat 

Pittof  tbe  loK  iA  the  Vreiicb,  ia  killed,  wea  from  the-haada  of  the 
ortugoeae  peeaantry,  i^o  revenged  tbenuelvea  for  the  injoriea  which 
bad  been  inflicted  on  the<r  oouotrymeo  during  the  six  or  seven  months 
that  the  French  had  remaiiMd  in  Portugal,  by  killing  every  btnggler 
whom  they  ooidd  lay  thair  hauda  upon  befon  the  finUeb  oolniana 
aama  up.  Dismal  acenea  of  aufienng  and  death  prfaeatad  themselvea 
along  the  whole  line  of  that  disastroui  ntnat — hedin  of  dead 
roldim,  generally  aakad,  carta  brofcm  domi  on  tiba  road,  ore— m 
of  honea  u)d  mulea.  8<HX)e  ctf  tJie  poor  craaturee  seemed  to  hare 
crawled  or  been  dragged  out  of  the  road  to  die  behind  the  loose  etone 
walls  wilih  which  the  fields  are  eatdoaed ;  and,  on  looking  over  Hi* 
atone  walla  into  the  fields,  they  were  seen  lying  in  olust«re  oi  three  or 
four  or  more,  in  all  aorta  of  positions.  Pottogueas  viUsgon,  man  atid 
women,  were  occanonaUy  aoen  inatdtiog  and  Ideking  the  bodiea  at 
dead  Frenchmea  on  the  nad,  when  they  were  {ooperly  reiffoved  and 
driven  away  by  a  BritiiJi  son-commi«eioned  officer.  It  waa  diiefly  in 
the  mount aia-valieya  of  tha  Serra  de  Eetrella  that  the  work  of 
<^estniction  bad  been  can  led  on  by  the  Frentdi  during  the  winter 
1810-11.  The  narandiog  parties  weot  aearching  for  provisions  in 
those  f  eqnoatered  vaUnys,  and  wlun  they  £sll  upon  a  hamlet  or  farm- 
bousa  they  showed  no  merey  tu  tiie  inmatoa,  Btnoetimea  in  Vb»  moon- 
tains  tbey  pounced  upon  aaveral  fnmilieB  huddled  together  in  a  oavef 
with  a  provision  of  Indian  com  or  pnlae  to  last  them  for  the  winter. 
Tile  males  were  aoon  despatched— the  females  spared  foratim^  bnt 
oot  in  mercy.  It  happened  however  at  tiiaaa  that  tbeae  marauding 
parti ea  ware  small,  and  they  ware  overpowered  by  the  peasantry,  who 
gave  no  qaortar. 

The  onlcn  givsn  by  the  Begeacy  of  Portugal,  at  Lord  Wellington'a 
raquest,  for  the  people  of  Beira  and  Eatremadura  to  wUbdrav  from 
the  open  country  upon  tbe  advance  oS  the  enemy,  had  oauaed  a  vast 
Influx  of  pt^lation  within  tbe  lines  daring  tba  winter.  Theae  petals 
were  aeeiated  partly  by  their  own  country  ojcb,  and  partiy  by  a  gift  of 
100,0002.  vot^  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  Babecriptiuns  raised 
in  ^glaod.  Aitar  the  retreat  of  Masaena  th^  retnnied  to  their 
bones,  when  tbe  poorer  olsas  received  further  aselsUiice  duiiag  the 
mnaiadu'  of  that  year  sad  tlie  following  winter. 

Lord  Wellington  having  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  between 
tiie  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  aud  made  arraugements  for  the  blockade  of 
Almedda,  set  out  for  tbe  south  to  aoe  tbe  state  of  a£birs  on  the 
Ouadiana.  llaiahal  Benaftfd  oomnumded  the  allied  trec^  in  Alem- 
t^o,  is  tbe  abaeoee  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  borne  on  leave. 
The  Spanish  QeiMral  tfendizabal,  having  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  pncedii^  Februaiy,  SouU  had  invaated  the  fortress  of 
Badajoa,  the  governor  of  vrhitfli,  asnend  Heooobo,  waa  unfortau^ly 
killed  by  a  cannon  ahot    The  oommand  of  the  garrison  devolved 


«p«n  <}e«enl  Jia«r,  who.  oa  the  Uttli  <tf  Hvob.  only  one  day  after  the 
breaohing  Ualtery  had  op«a«d,  and  tbe  breach  waa  fitf  from  practi- 
oablo,  aurrendered  tbe  place,  altbougb  be  knew  by  a  telegrat^o  dis- 
patch that  a  krge  British  and  Portugueee  force  was  advancing  to  his 
n-lief,  ae  Uwaeoa.  being  then  in  full  retrsat.  Lord  Welliugton  had  Bent 
troope  to  reiuforce  Serasford  and  to  save  Badajos;  Li  the  mean  tiuio 
Qenaml  Qraham,  with  tha  British  garrison  of  Cadiz,  deSsated  tbe 
Fcenoh  under  Viator  in  the  battle  of  BamMa,  but  not  bdm  aupported 
by  the  Spaaiah  troops,  he  waa  oUigod  to  return  to  Cadi&  - 

Jlarebal  Soolt  having  obtained  Badfijox,  repaired  to  SevlUe;  and 
UwUer,  who  Bucoeeded  him  in  oommand  in  Estremad'ira.  laid  siege 
to  Campo  ICayw,  a  weak  place  within  the  firontiera  of  Portugal,  with 
a  garriaoD  of  only  a  few  hundred  men ;  but  the  commander,  a  Portu- 
guese officer  of  eogiaeer^  deConded  himself  bravely  until  a  regular 
breaob  waa  maA*.  wbea.  beiag  anmnoned,  he  aakad  of  Hortier  foor^ 
aad'tvaoty  boura  mora  W  wait  for  anccoor.  Uortiar  granted  tbe 
honourable  demand  of  the  brave  veteran,  and  at  the  eipiration  of  tbe 
time  agreed  upon  the  place  was  sairendered. 

Uarshal  Becesford,  having  bean  reinforced  from  the  north  by  Lord 
Wellingtoo,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  22,000  men;  aad  at  his 
appaaraaoe,  en  the  2£tb  of  Alarch,  tbe  Fxenob,  hastily  evaonating 
Caiape  W^or,  vithdrew  to  Bad«joa  after  a  ahant  akirmiah  with  the 
BritiBh  eavalry,  Bensford  had  orden  from  WaUiivtoa  to  iavcat 
3adajoE  before  the  eaenj  oould  provi-ion  and  repair  their  cwtquest. 
Crossing  the  Guadiaaa,  be  advanced  into  Spani^  £atrenuuluca«  Mortier 
having  retired  before  him,  and  Bareeford  placed  his  army  in  canton- 
ments abotd  Zsira  and  Merida  io  cover  the  Biego  of  BuAaiot.  He 
began  by  Iweieging  and  taking  Olivsnga;  and  sliortly  afterwarda, 
A^  !£0,  Lord  WelUagtim  amved  firom  the  oortb,  reooniioitrcd 
Badajoz,  and  ordered  immediate  operations  against  tbe  plaoab  Tha 
usexpeoted  awrrsoder  ct  Badajos  had  been  a  severe  blow,  and  he  con- 
aidered  its  recapture  eeaential  to  bia  future  operations,  for  be  bad 
formed  the  plan  of  advsMsag  juato  the  heart  of  Bpnin,  and  obliging  tbe 
French  to  evacuate  Andslutia.  (Dispatoh  to  Lord  livantool,  vii^ 
p.  623.)  But  the  poeseasign  of  Badiyoe  not  only  protected  the  French 
pontiMW  IB  Andwacia  vid  EatreiBadwio,  but  gave  them  the  key  of 
tiam  aoatbem  Mwineea  si  PortwnL  While  auking  tbe  pjeparatoiy 
arraDgameuts  lor  the  si^ge,  Lord  Wellington  was  recalled  to  the  north 
by  Maosefta'i  movements.  On  the  SSti^  of  April  the  British  oom- 
wmder  waa  back  vgain,  with  bis  bead-qoartara  at  Villa  Fennosa,  neer 
the  Coa. 

Masseni^  having  recruited  bis  anny  at  SalamaM*  to  a  certain  extent, 
waa  aaxiwa  tA  tbrov  provisioae  into  Almeida.  He  bad  r^taatedly 
applied  for  r^ofeMfivwta.  aad.  above  all,  prowona,  in  the  meat 
urgent  mmaner  to  bis  l»otbar  merabal,  BeasiiM^  doke  of  letria,  who 
held,  by  Ufa pofa en's  orders,  a  separate  oommaod  in  tbe  north.  Bee- 
sii&rea  bewerer  seems  to  have  paki  no  great  attention  to  tbem  appltea- 
tiou^  for  we  fisd  liaaaeoa  writing  to  bin  b<m  Ciudad  Bodngo  on 
the  SMh  of  April,  when  he  waa  aotoally  on  his  march  to  relieve 
Almeida,  in  the  following  tarma: — "My  dear  Marshal,  your  letters  are 
to  me  incoaosivable'  In  that  of  the  SOUi  yoa  tell  me  titiat  yon  can 
give  me  so  assist anoe.  Ia  (hat  of  tbe  22nd  yoa  t^  me  that,  on  the 
25th  or  26tb,  yoa  will  join  me  wherever  I  may  be,  and  that  the  bead 
of  your  oolumo  will  be  at  Salamaooa  on  the  26tb.  By  your  Letter 
wluch  I  recaive  now,  you  tell  me  that  your  cavalry  and  your  artillery 
went  on  tbe  27tb,  &tiU  one  d^y'a  march  from  Salamanca;  and  yoa 
eooelude  tiiatmy  moveaioat  awat  be  \a  thia  time  at  an  end,  and  yoa 
my  that  yon  regret  not  baviag  been  able  to  cooperate  in  it  ....  I 
b^  of  you  again  to  aand  without  delay  bisottitC  flour,  and  oom,  te 
£%udad  Bodrigo,  for  tba  place  baa  not  fifteen  d^a^  provisiooa." 
(Napier,  'Peoinsc^r  War.'  vol  lit  App.  pp.  620-22.) 

On  the  2od  of  l£ay,  Uasaena,  hftVing  been  joined  at  laat  by  ao-xe 
cavalry,  moved  from  C^adad  Bodrigo,  and  eroaaed  the  Agueda,  with 
40,000  jnlantry,  MOO  bon«,  wd  about  thiitf  pieo«a  of  artilleiy.  for 
the  purpoaet^Kdieving  Almeida.  Be  expaoted  every  day  to  be  Bupet> 
Boded  in  hia  command,  and  be  wished  to  make  a  laet  effort  for  tfae 
sake  of  iiis  own  military  ebaraoter.  Lord  WeUington  coold  mnater 
po  more  thui  82,000  men,  of  which  force  only  1200  were  cavalry.  He 
however  determined  te  flgbt  rather  than  give  up  the  blockade  tA 
Almeida.  He  drew  back  his  army  half  way  between  the  Agneda  aud 
the  Coa,  asd  plaoed  it  ia  an  estended  line  en  a  tatda-iand  betmen  tbe 
two  parallel  riven  Torania  ind  Das  Casaa,  whiob  an*  affloanta  of  tha 
Agueda ;  his  left  on  Fort  Conception,  covering  the  blockade  of  Altoeida ; 
the  CMBtre  oKxteite  tbe  viljsge  of  Almeida ;  and  the  right  at  F^ientoa 
de  Onoro,extwiding  towanla  Ifava  d' Aver,  on  the  road  to  Sabugal :  the 
whole  dietanoe  being  nearly  seven  milea.  He  had  the  Coa  in  his  r^ar, 
with  the  badge  of  Castello  Bom  in  ease  of  a  retreaL  The  fkoot  of  the 
British  poution  waa  protected  by  Uie  river  Das  Casaa,  Soviog  throogfa 
a  deep  rurioe,  in  which  lay  the  village  of  Fuentee  de  O&oro ;  bat  to  tfae 
right  of  this  village  the  table-laqd  tnroed  book  towards  the  Turonee, 
leaving  a  plain  between  it  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver.  Tbe  French 
advaneiBd  io  three  columns,  one  of  wbioh  took  post  on  a  ridge  which 
overtiangs  the  viUage  of  Fuentea  do  O&oro,  and  nearly  parallel  to  tliat 
occupied  by  tbe  Allies.  They  thra  attadted  tbe  vUlage,  which  waa 
stoutly  defended  bf  the  Britidb.  Tbe  Frmich  at  one  time  took  poe- 
■easion  of  part  of  it,  but  wwe  idtaiged  aad  driven  away  by  a  freah 
brigade  Brftidi  infantn.  Kight  ant  anitind  to  tl^  JAt.  1^ 
Al&alort  aboot SfiO  men,  aiid  «^^^9e^t9l>^^ 
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day,  MMsena,  vho  bad  been  joimd  hj  Bmriteet  with  a  body  of  Um 
Imperul  Guafdi,  reooaQoit«i-ed  the  poaiUoa  of  the  Ailln ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  be  made  a  grand  attack  with  the  greater  part  of  hie  foroe 
CD  the  &itiah  right,  which  h«  expeotod  to  tarn  by  the  plain  whioh 
•xtenda  between  the  bill  of  Fnontei  do  (Mora  and  that  of  Nara  d'Aver, 
and  between  FosoTelho  on  the  lifer  Dae  Oasaa  to  the  TuroMi,  whioh 
last  etreain  flowed  in  the  reai  of  the  Bntiah  poaUion.    Had  they 
paaeed  the  ToKHMa,  the  French  would  bava  epread  into  the  open 
oountry  about  Freoada,  and  out  off  the  English  from  the  Co*.  The 
Freooh,  croasinR  the  Dm  Caaae  at  P090  Telho,  attacked  the  Spaoieh 
party  of  Julian  fiaoohe^  and  droTo  him  from  Nara  d'Arer ;  tbey  then 
charged  the  7Ui  li^t  diviaiMi,  wUoh  formed  ^  &itbh  right.  The 
light  diviwm  immediatriy  fbrmad  into  aqoaies ;  but  the  numatone 
Frendii  oaTahn  foil  upon  Q»  7th  divUion  before  it  could  effect  a  lilce 
formation.   The  troope  howeTor  atood  firm ;  and  although  aome  were 
out  dowo»  the  enemy  wae  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  Chasaeara 
Biitanntquea,  a  foreigo  regiment  in  the  Britiah  aerrioe^  and  of  the 
other  xegimentB  of  the  7tit  dinaion.   Lord  WeUiogton  however,  con- 
Bering  nla  poeition  too  &r  attended  to  th*  righ^  gavo  up  Nan  d  Avar 
and  hia  communication  with  Sabogal^  and  erderod  the  7th  and  light 
diviaiona  to  retire  aoroea  the  plain,  and  the  let  and  8rd  dtvidais  to 
wheel  back  and  take  up  a  new  alignement  on  a  ateep  ridge  whioh  ruoe 
from  the  Daa  Casaa  and  Turoae^  nearly  at  right  anglea  with  the 
original  position.   The  village  of  Fuentea  de  Ofioro  thua  became  the 
left  of  the  new  poaitioo,  and  the  right  waa  ak  Frenada,  beyond  the 
Ttuonea,  and  between  that  and  the  Coa.   Thii  movemeot  waa  wdl 
execnted,  though  under  vary  orilkal  eireamatanoe^  far  the  ^Udi 
sqoaree  had  to  oroae  a  vaat  plain,  upoeod  to  the  charge  of  a  nunmooB 
French  eavaJry  supported  by  aitiUwy,  tho  Brttiah  cavalry  being  too 
weak  to  give  much  proteotitm.  Tiw  non^mbatanta,  who  had  gathered 
behind  the  Britieh  live,  wete  harrying  away,  driven  by  the  French 
horsemen  acroea  the  pUin.   Ookoial  Kapier  aam  that  "in  all  thia  war 
there  waa  not  a  BKm  dauaiou  how  for  Snf^and.   TIm  whsin  of  tiw 
vast  plain,  aa  br  aa  the  Tarona^  waa  ooveaad  with  a  eontoaad  molti- 
tode^  amidst  wldoh  tiie  aqaaiea  appeared  but  aa  apec&a;  for  there 
waa  m  gnat  ocmoooiaak  composed  of  iiiiimiiiinailat  foUowan  of  the 
camp,  ssrvanta^  baggage,  led  horaea,  and  peaaanta  attncted  by  oario- 
ai^,  and  fioally  the  broken  piqaeta  and  parttea  coming  cot  of  ibe 
wooda.  Hie  7th  diviaion  waa  aepuated  from  the  army     the  Turonee; 
6000  Fnooh  oamlry,  with  fifbaeai  piaosa  of  artiUeiy,  wen  oloae  at  hand 
Ifflpatlant  to  ehar^ ;  the  infiuitry  (rf  the  8th  oorpa  waa  in  order  of 
battle  behiod  the  boreemon ;  the  wood  waa  filled  with  tho  skirmiahers 
of  the  6th  eorpa;  and  if  the  latter  body,  pivotii^  upon  Foentea,  had 
iaaued  forth,  while  Drouet^s  divUooa  fall  on  that  village  while  the 
ath  oorpa  attaoked  tho  light  diviaioo,  and  whQa  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the  looae  multitude  eosambenng  the 
plain  would  have  ban  dxivan  vtolanthr  in  upon  the  lot  divUoo,  in 
■och  a  manner  as  to  havo  interoepted  the  lattar*a  fire,  and  brafcen 
their  ranks.   No  snch  effort  however  waa  made;  Uontt»mi'a  cavalry 
merely  hovered  about  Cnufurd'a  sqnaraa,  the  idain  waa  soon  cleared, 
the  cavalry  took  poat  behind  tbe  centre,  and  the  light  dlvidon  formed 
a  reeerve  to  the  right  of  the  lat  divisimi.  Bending  the  rifiemea  among 
the  ro^  to  connect  it  with  the  7th  diviaion,  which  bad  arrived  at 
TMnda,  and  waa  there  Jwnad  by  Jnliaa  flaachea.   Atthe  d|^t  of  thia 
new  front,  ao  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  stopped  short  and 
commeoeed  a  heavy  oannonade,  which  did  great  axeoutioo,  from  the 
oloseoeaa  of  the  allied  msaeea ;  but  twelve  Britiah  gnna  ropUad  with 
vigour,  and  the  violenoe  of  tba  enemy'a  fire  abated;  th^  cavalry 
then  drew  ont  of  range,  and  a  body  of  French  infantry  attemptiBg  to 
glide  down  the  rayine  of  the  Tunmea,  vraa  repolaed  by  the  riflemen 
and  light  compaoioa  ti  the  Ooarda.   Bat  all  this  titno  a  fierce  battle 
waa  gmng  on  at  Vuantea  do  Ofiora   If  manna  bad  Areoted  Drouet  to 
oBiry  thia  viUage  at  tho  vary  moment  whau  Montbron'a  eavalry  ahoald 
turn  tbe  right  wing;    It  was,  however,  two  hours  latwr  ere  tbe 
Bitaxk  eommeuoed.    The  ^ree  Britidi  ngimuita  <24th,  71^  and 
79lh}  made  a  deaperate  leristance ;  bat,  overmatebed  in  number,  and 
little  aecnatomed  to  the  desaltofy  fighting  of  light  troopa,  they 
were  ^aroed  and  divldad :  two  companiaa  of  Ilia  79th  wan  taken. 
Colonel  Camaron  waa  mortallj  wonndod,  and  Hba  lower  part  of  the 
town,  waa  earned :  the  upper  part  however  waa  atiiHy  held,  and  the 
rolling  of  tlw  musketry  waa  moaasant.   Had  the  attack  been  made 
earlier,  and  the  whole  of  I^ouet'a  division  thrown  l>oldly  into  the 
fight,  while  the  6th  oorpa,  moviog  through  the  wood,  aloeely  turned 
the  village,  the  pataoga  must  have  been  fweed>  and  the  left  of  the  new 
poaiyon  ootflanked ;  bnt  now  Lnd  Wellmgtoo  having  all  hia  reaervea 
bi  hand,  datatched  oonaidetakde  masMa  to  ttia  anppoH  of  the  r^jments 
in  Foeotes.    The  French  oou tinned  also  to  reinforce  their  troops, 
imtU  tlie  whole  of  the  0th  eorpa  and  a  part  of  Dronet's  divisioa 
wen  eng^^,  when  several  tame  of  fortune  oconrred.   At  one  time 
the  fighting  woe  00  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  loww 
hoMsa;  at  another  upon  tho  lower  btighta  and  round  the  cJuqwl,  aod 
■ome  of  the  onan^'a  akinnishen  mrm  penetrated  completely  throogh 
towards  the  main  position :  bat  the  nllege  was  never  entirely  abui* 
d(MMd  by  ita  defeodera;  and  in  a  diarge  of  the  71at,  79tb,  and  8&th 
regiminta,  led  by  Colonel  M'Kionon,  agaioat  a  heavy  maaa  which  bod 
gamed  the  chapel  eminenos^  a  great  number  of  French  felL   In  thia 
moDotr  the  fight  lasted  untU  evening,  when  the  lower  port  of  the  town 
WM  abandoned      both  partiea — tiie  British  maintaining  tho  ohapel 


and  orage,  and  the  Freoob  retiring  a  oannon-ahot  fiton  the  airaan. 
('History  of  the  Peninaalar  War.'  iii.  514-16.) 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  was  236  killed,  1234  wounded,  and  817 
miiaing  or  taken  prisoners.  Tlie  loss  of  the  iVenoh  waa  certainly 
greater,  judging  from  the  nombar  of  dead  bodiea  foand  in  tiie  villag«k 
No  fighting  of  any  oonsequeaoe  occurred  on  tlw  left  of  the  ^tSh 
position,  where  the  fifth  and  dxth  diviaions  were  posted  to  pioteot  tba 
blockade  of  Almeida,  the  second  corps  of  the  Frenidi  merely  waiting 
tlio  iseoo  of  the  battle  at  Fuentea  de  Ofioro,  and  watching  for  ui 
opportunity  of  throwing  provisiona  into  Almcdda,  whiirii  however  did 
not  ooonr.  Tlie  batUe  of  Foantoi  da  Ofioro  was  of  hnpertanoe,  bmng 
a  regular  [dtehed  battle  foaght  by  tho  Britidi  In  a  position  of  no  par- 
tioalar  stiWDgth,  and  indeed  vei^  weak  in  one  p<dnt,  under  great  dis- 
advantage of  numbers,  and  especially  of  oavaliy.  The  great  mqority 
of  the  troops  engaged  were  British,  for  the  Portuguese  were  mcwtly 
with  Harshal  Beresford  in  the  soatb.  There  were  od^  four  Britisn 
diviriona  and  one  Portngueee  brigade  and  about  1000  cavalry  engaged 
against  three  French  corps  of  Mantry  and  fiOOO  cavalry.  MmiroBa 
fought  the  batUe  tor  the  purpoae  of  relieviag  Alnudda,  bat  he  Mled, 
and  Alnuida  a  few  d^a  afterwarda  waa  evacuated  the  FrmA 
garristm  in  the  oight.  With  this  battle  Maasena  closed  his  long  and 
active  career.  He  withdrew  his  army  beyood  the  Agaedo,  aod  soon 
afterwarda  Uarshal  Marmont,  duke  of  R^uea,  arrived  at  Salamanca 
to  sapereede  him.  The  order  of  Napoleon  by  which  Haasena  was 
directed  to  i^ve  up  tbe  oommand  to  Harmmt  waa  not  conoelved  In 
vary  gneioaa  terms.  Ho  waa  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  Flnnca  Us 
son  Mid  one  of  his  ^ea-dc-camp  only.  Karmont  vaa  told  to  take 
the  reins  of  eommaod  with  a  firm  baud.  (Nqiler,  *  Peaintalar  War/ 
vd.  iiL,  Appendix  vii.,  p.  0SS.) 

Whilst  tbese  things  were  happening  In  tbe  north,  Karabal  Beraa> 
ford  bad  invested  Badajoa,  when  Soult  marched  from  Seville  to  relieve 
that  ^aee.  On  the  18th  of  Haj,  Beraefocd  rmaed  the  siege,  removed 
bis  artiUaiy,  platlbrms,  and  ahms^  and  prepared  to  meet  Sonlt  in 
portion  on  the  lidge  of  Alboera  with  above  7000  British  Infantoy, 
several  Portngueee  brigades,  and  Blake's  Spsnish  eorpa,  in  all  aboat 
80,000  infantry  and  about  2000  cavalry,  but  hardly  one-half  of  thia 
foroe  oould  be  depended  upon  in  tbe  field.  He  had  with  htm  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  On  tbe  evening  of  the  Ifith  Soult  came  up 
with  aboat  19,000  ehosen  infantry,  about  4000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns. 
He  immadiatdy  reoonnoitoed  fioMidbid'a  posltloa,  and  determined 
np<m  an  attw^  mi  the  right  flank  of  the  AlUaa,  which  was  their  weak 
point,  though  Batesfbrd  had  directed  his  ^lef  attention  to  the  centre, 
where  he  had  placed  hia  British  troops.  It  waa  on  the  French  port 
the  same  game  as  at  the  battles  of  Talavora  and  Fuentea;  bnt  Wel- 
lington waa  not  there,  nor  were  British  troops  at  hand  all  along  the 
Bne ;  and  when  Bwesford,  peroelvilHr  his  mlateke,  ordered  Blake  to 
oliBnge  hia  front  ao  aa  to  noa  tha  neadi  marehkig  upon  his  right, 
Blake  nfned,  aaying  that  the  real  attack  was  against  the  centre  1^  the 
bridge  of  Albnera.  There  was  Indeed  an  attack  by  tbe  fVencb  in  that 
quarter,  but  it  waa  only  intended  to  mask  and  aupport  the  grand  attack 
on  tbe  right  of  ttie  Allies.  It  waa  only  wiien  tbe  French  actually  ap- 
peared on  tbe  table-land  on  the  right,  commanding  and  enfiladiog  the 
whole  poaition  of  the  AUiea,  that  Blake  conaested,  with  mntdiidownea^ 
toohangahiaftoat.  InthemaanUnie  tiie  French  colomnswendready 
in  poaaesalon  of  the  taUeJand ;  thMr  gans  opened,  and  thehr  oavtdry 
outflanking  the  front,  put  tlie  Spaidards  in  disorder,  andtiiey  gave  way. 
The  brigadea  of  the  second  divirion,  British,  were  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  right ;  tbe  first,  or  Colbome's  brigade,  while  in  the  act  of 
deploying^  was  attacked  in  flaok  and  rear,  and  nearly  destroyed  hy 
the  French  and  Ftdish  cavalry  :  tbe  next,  Houghton's  brigade,  reached 
tbe  aoaaml^  and  naintrined  a  desperate  atraggle.  Bnt  the  men  fell 
last,  ammunition  fUled,  and  Beresford  begkn  to  think  of  a  retreat, 
which  would  have  been  miaou^  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Hardioge,  General  Cole,  with  tbe  4th  division,  was  ordered  to 
march  up  tho  hill.  It  oonaisted  of  only  two  brigades,  one  Portugneee 
aod  the  English  Fuaileer  brigade  (7tb  and  28rd  regiments),  commanded 
by  Sir  William  JHfrn.  This  last  brigade  restored  the  fight  and  saved 
the  army.  Oenenl  Cole  directed  the  Portuguese  li^ade  andar 
General  Harvey  to  move  rotmd  the  hill  on  the  right,  whilst  Aba> 
crombia^s  brigade,  the  last  remaining  one  of  the  seoond  divtsion, 
moved  up  tbe  bill  on  tbe  left;  Cole  himself  led  the  brave  fusileers  up 
the  fatal  hill,  which  waa  crowned  by  the  French  masses  and  artillery. 
Six  British  guna  were  already  in  the  enemy's  poesmalon,  tho  whole 
French  reserve  was  ooming  forward  to  reinforce  their  front  column, 
and  whatnmalned  of  Honghton's  brigade  eoold  no  longer  maintain 
ita  poritioB.  The  grmmd  was  heaped  vrlth  dead  bodiea,  and  tiie  PoUsh' 
lanoera  were  riding  foriously  about  tbe  captured  artjUery  on  the  npper 
part  of  the  hUL  Qeneral  Cole  at  the  head  of  the  foaileers,  flanked  by 
a  battalion  of  tbe  Lusltanian  L^on  under  Colonel  Hawlcshaw^  dia- 
parsed  the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured  guns,  and  appeared  on  the 
right  of  Houghton's  brigade  exactly  aa  Abercrombie's  issued  oat  on  the 
left  We  must  now  once  more  borrow  Sir  William  Napier's  eloquent 
pen  ^— "9neh  a  gallant  line,  iHuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smok*^  and 
rapidly  separating  itself  from  tbe  confused  ond  broken  multitude, 
startied  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing 
onwards  aa  to  an  assured  victory :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then, 
vomiting  forth  a  atorm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  |t&eir 
front,  while  a  fearfol  dlacbarge  of  gnpe  from  all  tbei^^rttHeir 
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whistled  through  the  British  ranks.  Si^  Williun  Uyen  was  killed, 
Cole,  and  the  three  ooloneU,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkehawe,  fell 
wounded,  and  the  fo^ilaer  battalions,  sbrack  by  the  iron  tempest, 
reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  re- 
covering, tb^  closed  on  their  teniUe  enemiea,  and  then  was  seen 
with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  Bridsh  soldier  flghta.  In  vain 
did  Soult,  by  voioe  and  gesture,  animate  his  Fkrenohmen ;  in  yain  did  the 
hardif  at  Teterans,  extricating  thsmselToa  from  the  crowded  oolnmns, 
Bserifice  their  Uvea  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  snob  a 
fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising;,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  whue  the  horsemen,  hovering 
on  ths  flank,  thrsatened  to  oharge  the  adraudng  line.  Nothing  oould 
stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sadden  burst  of  andiscipUned 
Ti^our,  no  uerroQB  enthuiiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order ; 
their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  coluama  in  their  front ; 
their  meaaured  tread  ahook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept 
away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  their  deafsning  shouts  overpowered 
the  dissonant  cries  that  lm>ke  from  all  parta  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
sa  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  oarnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  inces- 
sant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did 
the  French  reserves,  joininj;  with  the  stnig^ng  multitudes,  endeavour 
to  sua  tain  the  fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable  con- 
fusion, and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  olifi^  went 
headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  atreanu  dls- 
colonred  with  blood,  and  1000  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6000 
onoonqaerable  British  aoldiers,  stood  triumohant  on  the  fiital  bill.'' 
(Napier, '  Penlnsolar  War,'  iiL,  540-1.) 

The  day  was  now  won,  and  Beresford  ordering  the  Portuguese  and 
Bpaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in  confosion  across  the 
■noall  river  on  which  stands  ths  village  of  Albuera.  About  three 
o'clobk  the  fire  had  oeaaed.  The  allied  army  bad  loet  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  7000  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  British.  Tb« 
E^cb  lost  about  6000  men,  iocluding  two  generals  killed  and  three 
wounded.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  two  armies  remained  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  Bere^ord  waited  in  anxiety  for  another 
attaok,  when  he  bad  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  for  his  pioquets 
and  to  take  care  of  the  orowd  of  wounded.  On  the  17th  Iwwever  lie 
was  reinCoroed  by  an  English  brigade,  and  tiie  following  day  Soult 
retired  tomrds  Seville,  leaving  80O  soldiarfl  saverelhr  wounded  to  the 
generosi^  of  the  English.  On  the  lOth  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
from  the  north,  followed  by  two  freeh  divinooSt  and  gave  directions 
to  resume  the  leige  of  Badajos.  The  trenches  were  opened,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St.  Chriatoval,  the 
aisault  was  given,  but  failed.  On  the  9th  another  attempt  at  stonning 
was  made^  whioh  prored  «qnalfy  fridtlesK  On  tiie  lOth  Lord  Wel- 
lington reoslved  intelligenoa  that  UaEmont  waa  marehii^  to  the  sonth 
to  join  Soult  He  then  took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  enemy  did  not  choose  to  attack  him, 
and  about  the  middle  of  July,  Marmont,  again  separating  himself 
from  Soult,  recKwed  the  Tagus  by  Almaras,  and  manned  on  Sala- 
manca. Lord  Wellington  likewise,  leafing  General  Hiii  with  one 
British  division  and  PMtuguflsa  in  Alaaitjo,  and  giving  op  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  for  the  i>resent,  oroaied  the  Tsgiis  with  the  remainder 
of  bis  army,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Gninaldo,  on  the 
line  of  the  Agueda.  He  was  lookiog  towards  reoovenng  posseiwlon  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodr^o,  whioh  bia  advanoed  parties 
surrounded-and  kept  in  a  state  of  blockade^  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Marmont,  having  received  laise  reinforoementa  from  Franca, 
moved  upon  the  Agueda,  and  by  hia  anperiority  of  nnmben  and 
espedaUy  of  cavalry,  obliged  Lord  Wellingtoti.  after  a  partial  nngBge- 
ment  at  El  Bodon,  to  withdraw  bis  army,  which  he  did  in  exoellent 
order  to  his  old  position  on  the  Cos,  where  Marmont  did  not  obooee 
to  follow  him.  Nothing  more  happened  after  this  on  that  side  for 
the  remainder  of  tke  year  1811. 

In  the  south.  General  Hill  effected  a  gallant  achievement  by  sur- 
prising the  French  General  Olrard,  with  4000  foot  and  1000  horse,  at 
ArroyM  de  Molinos,  in  the  neigbourfaood  of  Caceras,  in  Spanish  Estrv- 
madara,  on  the  :;8th  of  October.  Hill  completely  routed  Oirard,  took 
1600  prisoners,  with  several  officera  of  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  ammuaition,  stores,  and  baf^iage^  with  only  a  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Hill  then  advanced  to  Merida,  where 
he  placed  his  troops  in  ontonments^  that  part  of  Eatremadnra  being 
thus  delivered  from  the  niemy. 

Lord  Welliogton,  in  the  second  part  of  1811,  betides  having  firmly 
established  bis  complete  poaieaalon  of  Portugal,  had  by  his  operations 
within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  both  north  and  south  of  Uie  Tagus,  given 
full  employment  to  two  French  armies,  each  commanded  by  a  Frenoh 
martbal  of  high  reputation,  and  prevented  them  from  aotiag  with 
vigour  either  agatost  Galloia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadis  in  tiie 
Bontii.  He  had  thus  fulfilled  tiie  promise  which  he  had  made  the  year 
before  of  beiag  able  to  retain  possession  of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  a 
position  of  support  for  future  operations  against  me  French  in  Spain, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  same  language  to  ministan  at  home. 
(•DUpatohes,  March  23, 1811,  vii,  p.  89it) 

In  caatera  Spain  unforlnnalely  the  Frenoh  bad  obtaked  in  1811 
great  niccesaea  agiunat  tha  nnaasistad  Spaniards.  They  took  Tarta- 
Bona  by  atorm  in  June,  when  a  hocria  butchery  of  the  unarmed  popo* 
lattom  wekplaotfWlthontrflgaidtOBBaoriwZftotha  anmber,itmi 


stated,  of  6000.'  Still  the  brave  Catoloniaos,  undismayed,  continued 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  unabated  zeaL  The  Spanish  General  Blake^ 
after  being  defeated  by  Sachet  near  Valencia,  shut  himself  op  in  that 
city  with  hia  whole  army,  the  last  Spanish  army  which  had  remained 
in  the  field ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy  1812,  he  capitulated 
with  18,000  soldiers,  23  general  ofBcers,  and  between  SOO  and  400 
guns.  "  I  believe,"  observed  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  time,  "  there  ia 
no  man  who  knows  the  state  of  aflhirs  in  that  province,  and  has  read 
Suchet'a  account  of  his  action  with  Blake  on  the  2fith  of  Ocfa^ter,  who 
does  not  believe  that,  if  Blake  had  not  fought  that  actira,  Yalenda 
would  have  been  saf&  Are  the  English  ministan  and  generals  respoo- 
sible  for  the  Uunders  of  Blake  I "   ('  Dispatdiea,'  viii.,  p.  520.) 

Campaign  of  1812. — Lord  Wellington  from  hia  head-quarter*  at 
Frenado,  near  the  Coa,  where  he  had  been  apparently  quiet  during  tbo 
latter  months  of  1811,  had  been  preparing  in  secrecy  the  means  of 
recapturing  tiie  important  fortresa  of  Ciudad  Bodrigix  Under  tha 
appearance  of  repairing  and  fortifying  Almeida  he  had  collected  then 
a  battering  train  and  abundant  atorea.  A  pwtable  bridge  im  trestle* 
iras  also  coostructed  in  the  same  place.  He  also  effected  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several  hundred  waggons 
oons^cted  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  supersede  the  rude  carts  of 
Portuguese  construction  which  bad  been  hitherto  used  as  a  means  of 
transport  for  the  army,  but  which  would  have  often  proved  quite 
inefbctual  withoat  ttie  asaistanee  of  a  large  body  of  Spaniah  mulea  and 
muleteara,  which  followed  all  th«  movements  of  the  divisioiw  of  the 
British  army.  By  the  exertions  of  the  engineer  officera  the  river 
Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  aa  &r  as  the  confiuenoe  of  the 
Agueda,  that  is  to  say^  forty  miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before 
ascended  it  All  this  was  done  with  so  little  outward  bustia  and  show 
that  Marmont  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Uodrigo,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  Frenoh 
marshal  had  placed  his  army,  the  'Army  of  Portugal,*  in  extensive 
cantonments  about  Plaaeneia  and  Talavera,  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward  towards  La  Mancba,  and  two 
divisions  to  the  north,  to  oooupy  Asturias.  Suddenly,  Lord  Welling- 
ton, on  the  6th  of  January  1812,  moved  his  head-quutera  forward  to 
Gdl^^  and  on  the  8tb  part  of  the  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  aud 
immediitely  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  An  external  redoubt,  on  a  bill 
called  the  Great  Teson,  vras  stormed  by  a  party  of  the  light  division 
that  very  evening,  and  the  first  parallel  was  soon  afterwards  established. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  fortified  ooavent  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated 
outside  of  the  walls,  was  surprised  and  carried ;  and  on  the  14th  the 
oonvent  of  San  Francisco,  likewise  situated  outnde  the  walls,  was 
carried  by  assault  The  second  parallel  was  then  completed,  and  fresh 
batteries  being  estabUah«-.d,  two  practicable  breaches  ware  made  on  the 
19th,  and  that  very  evening  orders  were  given  to  atorm  the  place;  No 
time  waa  to  be  lost,  as  Marmont  was  known  to  be  advancing  to  reliev* 
the  garrison.  A  part  of  the  light  division  onder  Genera)  Craufurd, 
on  one  aide,  and  General  Maokinnon'a  brigade,  supported  by  the  94th 
and  5tb  regiments,  on  the  other,  advanoed  to  the  breaohea,  whilst 
Colonel  Pack's  brigade  attacked  the  gate  of  St  J«go,  and  in  leas  than 
half  an  hour  tarn  the  time  the  attaok  oommenixd  the  AlUei  were 
in  possession  of  the  ramparts,  and  tiie  garrison  then  lurrendered. 
(Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  vilL,  p^  619,  ftc)  The  loss  of  Uie 
Britteh  was  aevere.  Gmeral  Mackinnon  and  many  of  his  men  ware 
blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  magariae  on  the  rampvt,  which  took 
fire  acddentadly.  General  Craufurd,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
light  division,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  ahortly  attermrda. 
General  Yandeleur  and  Ct^onal  Colbona  were  al|o  wounded,  aa  well 
as  Major  George  Napiw,  who  led  the  atonniog  party  on  the  left. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  amounted  to  about  1000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  leas  of  the  garrison  was  estimated  at  about 
the  same,  beaidea  1700  prisenera  A  lai^e  battering-ttain  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  found  in  the  place. 

Marabal  Marmont  heard  at  Vallodolid,  on  the  Ifith  of  January,  of 
Lord  WellingtOD'a  opentioni  against  Clndad  Bodrigo.  He  qoici^r 
recalled  Sonet's  division  from  Asturias,  ooUccted  hia  other  divisions, 
and  marched,  as  he  thought,  to  relieve  the  place ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Salamanca  he  heard  of  its  fall  His  astonishmeat  was  thus  express 
in  a  letter  to  Bertbier : — "  On  the  16th  the  English  batteries  oiwned 
their  fire  at  a  great  distance :  on  the  19th  the  plaoe  was  stormed,  and 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  There  is  something  ao  incompre- 
hensible in  this  that  I  allow  myself  no  remaiti,  aa  I  am  not  yet 
furnished  vrith  the  neoeasaiy  informatim.'' 

The  Spaniah  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadin  passed  nnaoimously  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  oonnrred  on  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  In  England  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Welliogton  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  parliament,  besides  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his  brave  army,  annued  to  the  title  an 
anaaity  of  ZQOQL 

Having  repaired  In  some  degrse  the  works  of  (Modad  Bodrigo,  Lord 
Wellington  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  governor,  and 
prepared  to  move  to  the  south,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
Badiyoz,  ifpoBsible,  before  Marmont  and  Soult  oould  unite  for  its 
defence^  The  artillery  for  the  siege  was  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a 
fictitious  destination,  tben  tranahipped  at  sea^to  small  otaA,  in 
which  it  was  conv^jrad  vp  tha  Setub*l  river  t6  AiaaoerJq-eikjnnd 
thenoe  hy  land  mtoh  Aiemt^o  WgibiOa^Vtit^iiIflW-^n 
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tbe  6th  of  Ifarob,  leaTuig  out  divuion  on  th«  Agueda,  Lord  Welliogtos 
nurofaed  nauioder  «  his  arm;  toUte  eouth.  OnthelStb  the  army 
eroBud  the  Chudiana,  and  Badajoi  wm  immediately  inveitsd,  while 
MTeral  dlTkiooa  advanced  to  Lwrena  and  Kerida  to  oonr  the  slegw. 
On  Uie  2Slih,  the  FicoriiM,  an  advanoed  poet,  aeparated  from  the  body 
of  tho  place  by  the  uoall  titer  Rivillas,  mu  taken  by  storm,  and  on 
tbe  26th  two  breaohing  batteriee  opened  their  fire  on  the  town.  In 
the  meantime  Soult  was  collecting  his  dldpoeable  force  at  Seville  for 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  Harmon^  in  order  to  efiaot  a  divenioa, 
enteied  Portugal  by  Sabu^  and  Fenamaoor,  and  nvaged  the  country 
eaat  of  the  Berra  de  Setrella.  Lord  Wellington  aooderated  the  opera- 
tioiM  of  tha  aieee.  On  the  6th  of  April,  three  breaches  havuig  become 
ptaotieibl^  oroem  were  given  for  the  aasault  in  the  evealng.  Tbe 
TariouB  divisions  paused  the  glaoia  under  a  tremendoos  fire  from  tbe 
garrison,  which  greatly  thlon^  their  ranks;  and  tbey  descended  into 
tbe  diti^  and  ascended  the  breaches,  but  hero  they  found  obetaolea 
whioh  appeared  iaaopantble.  Flanks  studded  irith  iron  spikes,  like 
harrows,  and  ohevaux-do-frise  formed  of  sword-blades,  effeotnally 
stopped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  neigbouiing  buildings  were 
occupied  by  light  infantry,  whioh  showered  their  volleys  upon  the 
assailants.  Sbella,  hand-grenades,  every  kind  of  burning  composition, 
and  miasilea  of  every  sort,  were  hurled  at  them.  At  last  Lord  Wel- 
lington ordered  them  to  withdraw  just  as  a  report  came  that  Qeoeial 
neton's  division  had  takm  the  oastu  by  escalade  and  soon  afteworda 
Oeneral  Walker^i  Mgade  also  entered  the  town  by  esealade  on  the 
side  of  the  Oliven^a  Oate.  The  other  divisions  then  formed  again  for 
the  attack  of  the  bleaches,  when  all  resistance  ceased.  The  French 
governor,  General  Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  eaoaped  acroes 
the  Quadisna  to  Fort  St.  Cbristoval,  where  be  surrendered  the  follow- 
ing momine.  Great  exoesaas  and  entrages  were  committed  by  the 
aouiexB  dumg  ttie  remdoder  of  Hie  night,  until  Revere  measures  on 
the  part  of  htad  Wellington  restored  order.  The  loss  of  ths  AlUas 
was  much  more  severe  than  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  omonn^g  to  72  officers 
and  063  men  killed ;  and  306  officers  and  3480  men  wounded.  *'  When 
tbe  extent  of  the  night's  havoc,"  eaya  Napier,  "  was  made  known  to 
liOTd  Wellington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment, 
and  tbe  pride  of  oonqueat  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  gallant  soldieia.' 

Soalt  ooUeoted  his  army  at  Tilkfranoa,  between  Llarena  and  Uerida, 
on  Uie  8th,  whan,  hearing  of  tbe  &U  of  Badejcx,  he  retired  before  day- 
light next  day  towards  Seville,  pursued  by  the  Britiih  cavalry,  wbidi 
nude  a  successful  attack  on  bis  rearguard  at  Villa  Garcia. 

On  the  ISth  of  April  Lord  Wellington  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army  back  to  tbe  north,  leaving  Oeneral  Hill  sooth  of  the  Tagus. 
Marmont,  on  hearii^  of  this,  gave  up  the  blockade  (tf  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  withdrew  to  Salamanca.  Lord  WeUington's 
head-qoarters  were  again  at  Guinaldi^  between  the  Cos  and  tbe 
Ague^  where  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  June,  nothing  of 
importance  oconrrinf^  in  that  quarter  during  the  inter?al.  In  the  south 
however  Geoeral  Hill  took  and  destroyed,  in  tbe  month  of  May,'the 
forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  Almaraa  on  the  Tagus, 
whwe  they  liad  a  bridge  of  boats  to  secure  the  communication  bettreen 
the  Annies  of  the  North  and  SouUi. 

On  the  18th  of  June  Lord  Wellington,  having  completed  his  pre- 
parations for  an  advance  ioto  Spain,  broke  up  from  his  cantonments 
with  about  40,000  men,  leaving  Oeneral  Uill  on  tbe  Tagna,  near 
Almaras,  with  about  12,000  more.  On  tiie  17th  he  appeared  before 
Salamanca,  llarmont  retired  on  his  approach,  and  Mt  about  800 
men  in  some  forts  oonstracted  on  tbe  ruhii  of  convents,  which  com- 
manded the  bridge  across  the  riw  Tonnes.  Tbo  allied  army  forded 
tbe  river  and  entered  the  town,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 
"They  have  now  been  suffering  for  more  than  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  Fnaoh,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression, 
have  destroyed  13  out  of  25  convents,  and  22  of  26  oolleges,  which 
existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."  ('Dispatches,'  U.  p.  239.) 
The  forta  ware  immediately  invested,  while  Marmont^s  army  retired 
to  Toro  on  the  Douro,  and  the  British  advance  took  up  a  poaitum  at 
St.  Cristoval,  a  few  miles  in  front  of  Salamanca.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  tbe  forte  by  escalade,  which  failed,  and  M^jor-Oeneral 
Bowes  and  120  men  fell  in  the  attack.  On  the  20th  Uarmont  moved 
forirard  again,  and,  arriving  in  fnmt  of  the  position  of  St.  Cristoval, 
made  a  demonstration  with  his  oavalry  in  the  plain,  bat  it  ended 
merely  in  a  akirmiah.  He  made  other  demonstrations  and  movetoents 
in  the  following  daye  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  forts,  but  was 
baffled  by  the  watcbfulnesa  of  the  British  general,  until  on  the  27th 
tbe  forts  within  Salamanca  were  taken  or  surrendered. 

Uarmont  i^ain  retired  to  the  Douro  in  the  bennoing  of  July,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  high  ground  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Douro,  his  centre  being  at  Tordesillas.  The  British  and  Portu- 
guese allied  army  took  up  a  line  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the 
tiver,  facing  the  enemy.  A  groat  deal  of  manceuvruig,  marching,  and 
Mounter-marching,  and  ohangiog  of  front,  followed  on  the  p«rt  of 
Marmont,  daring  which  ths  Freuoh  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Sonet's 
division  from  Asturias,  which  luul  effected  a  difficult  march  over  tiie 
monntaioa,  having  been  harassed  and  pressed  by  the  Spulards  from 
Qalioia  under  Mahy  and  Forlier.  On  the  16th  of  July  Uarmont  threw 
two  of  his  divisions  aeroM  the  Douio  at  Tore,  when  Lord  Wellington 
mored  hia  anny  to  the  lef^  to  coneentrato  it  on  the  Quaie&^aa 


affluent  of  the  Douro  from  the  south.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  tiie 
French,  recrosstng  the  Douro  at  Toro,  ascended  tiie  northern  bank  of 
the  ri.Ter  vrith  their  whole  army  to  Tordeailla%  when  tli^y  again 
oEossed  over  to  tbe  southern  bank,  and  by  a  foreed  march  assembled 
at  Neva  dd  Bey  on  the  17th.  On  the  18tb  tbey  attempted  to  out  off 
the  right  of  the  British  army,  consiatiDg  of  the  4th  and  light  divisions, 
but  were  repulsed  by  aeveial  charges  of  Uie  British  and  Hanoverian 
cavalry,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Britiih  and  Portugneee  infantry.  By  bis 
mancQuvres  however  Marmont  succeeded  in  eatablishing  his  ootumuni- 
oation  with  King  Joseph  and  the  umy  the  eantre^  which  wu 
advancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  armiu 
of  Marmont  and  Wellington  were  in  line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Onarena.  More  manceuvring  took  pUoe  on  the  part  of  Marmont,  who, 
on  tbe  20th,  crossed  the  Ouarefia  on  the  right  of  the  Allies,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Tormes  by  Babilafuento  and  YUlamusa.  Lord 
Wellington  followed  doeely  the  enemy's  movements  during  part  of 
that  d^'a  march,  and  the  two  hostile  annias  moved  in  paiallu  Uoea 
withtu  half  cannoMhot  of  eaeh  other  in  the  finsat  order;  and  m  tbe 
nature  of  tiie  ground  gave  uther  party  a  temporary  advantage  tbe 
artillory  opened  Sre^  but  no  actual  oollirion  took  place,  though  both 
armies  were  ready  to  form  in  line  of  battie.  Lord  Wellington,  In  bis 
dispatch  to  £arl  Batburst  dated  the  following  day,  July  21,  observes 
as  follows : — "  The  enemy's  object  hitherto  has  baoi  to  ent  off  my 
oommunication  with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  want  Ot 
which  he  knows  would  dintrsss  ua  very  materially.  The  wheat-harreal 
has  not  yet  been  reaped  In  Castile^  and  even  if  we  had  money  we 
could  not  now  procure  anything  ftom  tbe  country,  unless  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  French,  and  lay  waste  whole  diatriots  in 
order  to  procure  a  scanty  subaistence  of  unripe  wheat  for  tbe  troops. 
It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  Tbe  French  armiaa  in  Spain  have  nevw 
had  any  seoure  oommunication  beyond  the  ground  which  tbey  occupy ; 
and,  provided  the  enemy  opposed  to  thwn  is  not  too  strong  for  thenit 
they  are  indifierent  in  resf«ct  to  tiie  quarter  from  which  their  ope- 
r&tiona  are  directed,  or  on  whioh  aide  they  carry  them  un.  The  army 
of  Portugal  bos  been  surrounded  for  the  Ust  six  weeks,  and  scarcely 
even  a  letter  roaches  its  oommanderi  but  the  system  of  organised 
nmine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  disoipline  so  iaag  eati^ 
lished  in  the  FrMioh  armies,  enable  it  to  subsiat  at  the  expense  of  the 
total  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  I  am  not 
eertun  that  Uarahal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  tus  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provtsiooa  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  Lavcb 

 I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion  that,  unless  forced  to 

Sght  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  not  be  fougbt  by  the  allied 
army  unless  under  snob  favourable  droumstauoes  aa  that  there  would 
be  reason  to  hope  titat  the  allied  army  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
field,  while  that  of  tbe  enemy  should  not  Your  lordship  will  have 
seen  by  tbe  returns  of  the  two  armiea  tiiat  we  have  no  superiority  of 
numbers  even  over  that  single  army  immediately  opposed  to  us; 
indeed  I  believe  that  the  French  army  is  of  the  two  the  strongest,  and 
it  is  certainly  equipped  with  a  profusion  of  artillery  double  ours  in 
number,  and  of  iai^  ealibree.  It  oannot  therefore  be  attacked  in  a 
chosen  position  without  oonriderable  loss  on  oar  aide.  To  this  dr- 
oumstance  add,  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  Marmonf  s  army  is  to  be 
joined  by  the  King's,  which  will  be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  cavalry,  and  that  troopa  are  still  expected  from  tbe 
army  of  tbe  north,  and  some  are  ordered  ttom  that  of  the  south ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  oonsider  it  almost  impossible  to  remain 
in  Castile  after  an  action,  the  rircumstancee  of  which  should  not  have 
been  ao  advaotagsoua  as  to  have  left  the  allied  army  in  a  situation  of 
comparative  strength  while  that  of  the  enemy  ahould  have  been  much 
weakened.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes  if  tbe 
enemy  should ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  aa  I  can,  and  above  all  not 
to  give  up  our  communication  witii  Cindsd  Bodrigo ;  and  not  to  6ght 
an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous  oircumatanoea,  or  it  should 
become  absolutely  Deoessary."   (' Dispatehes,'  ix.  pp.  296-98.) 

On  the  2lBt  both  hostile  armies  orosaed  the  Tormes— the  Allies  by 
the  bridge  of  Salamanoa,  and  Marmont^s  higher  up  the  river  by  tbe 
fords  between  Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tormes.  Lord  Wellingtoo  placed 
his  hroopa  in  a  poaition,  the  left  of  which  rested  on  the  left  or  soutiiem 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  right  on  one  of  two  stesp  Mils  whidi  from 
their  similarity  and  oontiguity  ua  oalled  the  Dm  Ar^nlea.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  some  sharp  Bkirmishiog  took  place,  and  the 
French  succeeded  in  gaining  possoesion  of  the  more  distant  Arapilea, 
by  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  annt^  and  perhaps  turn  tbe 
right  of  tbe  British,  Marmont's  plan  being  evidenUy  to  out  tiiem  oft 
from  Ciudad  Bodriga  This  obliged  Lord  Wellingtmi  to  extend  bis 
right  to  *  height  behind  the  vlUage  of  Ara^lei^  ooco^ing  the  villsga 
itealf  with  the  light  infiutry.  Aftar  a  variety  of  evolndons  and  more* 
ments  on  the  pert  of  Matmont,  wliich  lasted  till  two  o'alook  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  oommander,  under  oover  of  a  vwy  beavy  can- 
nonade, "  extended  his  left,  and  moved  forward  hia  troops  apparendy 
with  au  intention  to  eoibraoe,  by  tbe  poaition  of  bis  troopa  and  by  his 
fin^  our  post  on  that  of  the  Two  Anpilea  whioh  we  possessed,  and 
from  thence  to  attai^  and  break  our  line^  or  at  all  eventa  to  render 
diffioolt  any  movement  of  oun  to  our  rights  The  eztgnsion  of  hiajina 
to  hia  left  however,  and  ita  advaooe  upon  our  rig^T^ 
that  bin  troopa  itill  ooenpiid  my  itBtQBt^ecUtVi 
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well  defooded  hj  eaaDon,  gave  me  an  opportnidlj  ot  BtUcking  hint 
for  which  I  faad  long  beun  auziona."  jUiaiNitoh  to  Earl  Ijathnrat, 
July  24.)  Lord  WellingtoQ'a  auxicty  is  explained  by  the  intelligeDoo 
wbieh  he  had  received  that  Qeneral  Clauael  had  arrited  at  Polios,  on 
tbe  Douro,  on  the  20tb,  with  the  cavalry  aud  horie-artiUery  of  tlie 
army  of  the  north,  to  jdan  Marmont,  whish  he  wai  expected  to  do  on 
the  or  S3rd  the  latest.  Thia  joDction  would  give  Mannoat 
■oeb  a  aapnlority  in  eavaliy  aa  gnatlj  to  ambtnan  and  Midangor  tha 
noramenta  td  th«  Britiah. 

Lord  Wellington,  aaddenly  arizing  the  opporianlty  for  which  he 
had  been  waitw?,  disposed  bis  divisions  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
and  at  the  same  time  attack  bim  in  front.  Ueneral  Pakenbam,  at  the 
head  of  the  third  divisioii,  ateadUy  ascended  the  ridge  occupied  hy 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Freoeht  formed  line  aeroaa  their  flank,  and, 
bring  iD|>ported  by  aoma  ca*slry,  he  mowti  on  towards  the  eeotoe  of 
the  enemy,  driving  everything  before  him.  Wherever  tha  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  cbuged  with  the  bayonet;  the 
oavalry  at  the  same  time  oharged  tbe  enemy  in  frosty  and  the  whole 
left  wiDg  of  tbe  Prenoh  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right, 
leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  behind,  and  about  SOOO  prisoners. 
Heastime  the  4th  aad  Sth  dirifkna,  after  a  T«ry  severe  struggle, 
•neeeaded  in  drivhw  hi  tlw  oaDtre  of  the  enemy,  whoae  ri^t  how- 
ever raoiafaisd  nnbruen,  when  Qenoal  Clauael,  who  having  joined  the 
Frendh  army  tiiat  day,  sueceeded  to  the  command  in  oonsequenoe  of 
Marshal  Marmont  bring  wounded,  withdrew  his  troops  vnth  great 
skill,  sod  formed  them  tn  a  new  poaition  nearly  at  right  anglea  vrith 
tbe  <niginal  one.  Hla  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  his  wtillery  fonoid- 
abUb  Lord  Wellington  directed  a  freab  attack,  and  the  Sth  division, 
aacendinc  to  the  enemy's  portion  raider  a  iweepiog  fire  of  artillerj 
and  mnsKetty,  gained  the  level  ^ronnd,  when  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  4th  division  commg  up  at  tbe  same  time  the  French 
abandoned  the  ground  in  great  oonfurion,  retreating  towards  Alba  de 
Tormea,  followed  closely  by  the  British  tiU  night  stopped  the  pursoit, 
which  was  renewed  by  tiie  cavalry  on  the  morniog  of  the  88rd. 
The  cavalry  came  up  irith  the  Frmeh  rear  near  La  Soma,  when  three 
Freoeh  battalionB  aurtendezed,  being  ftmalMi  hy  their  own  emlry. 
(AansdietiredhyFaitUunandn  to  Armb,  whence  faetoc^  the  diieoUon 
of  VallsdoUd.  The  loss  of  tbe  French  was  very  severe ;  three  generala 
kUled,  four  wounded;  one  general,  rix  Srid-ofBeers,  ISO  offleers  of 
inCerior  rank,  and  between  SOOO  and  7000  men  taken  priaonera,  besides 
two  eagles.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  oould  not  be 
sacertuned.  The  Allies  had  094  killed  and  4270  wounded,  bat  the 
proportion  of  officers  was  very  great.  Cieneral  Le  Manhant  waa  killed 
and  Generala  B«naford,  Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Spry  were  woonded. 

The  ultiouAe  though  not  immediate  results  of  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca were  great,  and  a  French  historian,  generally  very  warm  in  tiia 
cause  of  Napolera,  does  not  bemtate  to  attribute  to  the  military  and 
political  etmsequencea  of  that  batUe  the  nltfanate  loss  of  Spain  by  the 
Preneh.  (Tbibaudean,  'Biatoire  de  I'Empire,'  ch.  88.)  Among  the 
poUtioal  eonseqnenoea  must  be  reckoned  tiie  oUiteration  of  any  ten- 
dency that  there  might  have  been  in  the  minde  of  some  of  Uie  infla- 
ential  men  in  Spain,  and  even  in  the  Cortet,  to  give  up  the  Englidi 
aUisBce,  and  make  their  peaoe  with  King  Joseph,  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  eonstitution  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  assembled  at 
Cadia  in  March  of  that  year.  The  author  just  quoted  says,  "  We  are 
aasurad  that  a  negociatioa  to  that  effect  btid  been  entered  into,  whioh 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for  ever." 

Lord  Wellington,  having  croeaed  the  Donro,  readied  TalladoUd  on 
the  30th  of  July,  Claoeel  oontinidag  his  retreat  towards  Burgos.  King 
Joeeph,  with  aU  tbe  troops  he  could  muster  at  Madrid,  about  20,000, 
had  marched  by  tbe  Escnrial  on  tbe  2lBt  ot  July  to  join  Marmont. 
On  aiiivfng  at  i^valo  he  heard  of  Marujont'i  defeat,  upon  whlofa  he 
marched  by  his  right  to  Segovia  to  effeot  a  diversion  In  favour  of 
Clausere  retreating  army.  Lord  Wellington,  reetoesii^  the  Douro, 
marched  against  him  on  tbe  7th  of  Augost,  leaving  a  force  on  the 
Douro  to  wateb  Clnuel.  King  Joseph  retreated  to  Madrid,  and  tbe 
Allies  having  passed  the  Gaadaraaa,  he  abandoned  the  eafdtal  and 
withdrew  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tagus,  between  Aranjues  and  Toledo. 
Lord  Wriltngton  entered  Madrid  en  tbe  12th,  and  was  received  with 
graat  aeehunaliona,  In  eonseqiienee  of  this  movement  Soult  raiaed 
blockade  of  Cadis,  destroying  the  works  whlob  the  French  had  eon- 
atmoted  with  to  mnrii  labour  and  ezpsBse,  and,  abandoning  western 
Andalueia,  .oonoenttated  bia  forces  in  Qranada.  His  rear-guard  vraa  ' 
attacked  by  an  allied  Spautah  and  Engliah  foroe  from  Cadiz,  which  j 
drove  it  irom  San  Lticar,  and  took  Seville  by  aasanlt.  Qeneral  Hill  at 
the  same  time  advanced  ftcm  tiie  banka  of  ttie  Guadlana  to  the  Tagus,  1 
connectlog  bis  operatlona  wHh  those  of  the  main  body  of  Lord  Wei- ' 
Ungton'a  army.  On  his  approaeh  King  Joseph  abandoned  Toledo  and 
fell  back  to  Almanaa,  in  Mnreia,  to  keep  himaelf  in  eommunleatioo 
with  Sonlt  and  Suchet.  A  great  part  of  southern  and  central  Spain 
waa  thus  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  retook  BavUle;  and  thb 
waa  another  reeolt  of  the  battle  of  Babmanea,  I 

1^  ritoatfon  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  waa  however  oriUcaL  I 
CInsd'a  amy  In  the  north  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  Soult, 
and  Sndiet,  and  King  Joseph,  ij  fuming  a  junction,  might  advance 
from  the  aontb,  and  thus  the  Alliee  would  be  attacked  by  a  oombined 
force  nearly  treUe  in  number  to  theb  own.  The  Anglo^dlian  expo- 
dWrn  of  sMTily  MOO  nuo,  p«rl  of  whom  mn  fniigii  nuiliirie^ 


was  cooped  up  in  AUeante,  and  eonld  noteffect  any  powerful  dlveraloa. 
There  was  no  Spanish  force  of  auy  magnitude  upon  which  Lord 
W«Uiugton  could  depend  for  field  operations.  The  Qalioion  army 
under  idaotocilded,  wliiob  was  the  mo»t  effdctive  Spanish  oorps,  afcsr 
taking  Astoria,  had  advanced  towards  Zsmora,  but  was  driven  baok 
by  CUuseL  Ballaateroi^  who  commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  Andar 
Incia,  refused  to  be  dlreoted  by  Lord  Wellington,  aud  O'Donnoll  had 
been  defeated  in  Valeneia  by  Suchet,  and  driven  into  Mureia.  Afc 
Madrid  Lord  Wrilington  waa  treated  with  enthuriaatic  admiration,  bat 
no  aMive  exertions  were  made  in  the  common  cause.  The  country 
wae  exhausted,  tbe  people  appeared  diaheartened,  and  tbe  Britiah 
comnumder-lo-chief  could  not  realise  at  Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  the 
British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  his  moot  preering  waatsi 
To  remaia  at  Madrid  was  therefore  impracticable ;  be  moat  either 
advance  to  tbe  north  agaiuat  Clausel,  or  to  the  south  against  SonU^ 
and  he  determined  on  the  first  of  these  movements,  for  tiie  porpoae 
of  striking  a  blow  at  Clansel  befoi-e  the  French  in  the  south  and  eaat 
oould  advance  to  his  support  Leaving  two  diviriona  at  Moditd,  he 
marched  with  tbe  remainder  on  the  lit  of  September  for  ValladoUd, 
wbtoh  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and,  oonUauing  his  march  toworda 
Burgos,  was  joined  at  Paleneia  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Oslicia,  whicdi 
scarcely  mustered  10,000  men,  undisciplined  and  deficient  in  equip* 
ment.  On  the  19th  the  allied  army  entered  Burgoe,  and  the  Fiwaofa, 
under  Qeneral  Souham,  who  had  assumed  the  oommood  in  the  north, 
fell  back  to  Brivieaca,  leaving  2000  men,  under  Qmeral  Dnbrato^  in 
tbe  Castie  of  Bnrgoa,  strong  by  ite  porition,  which  had  been  fortified 
with  care.  The  possession  of  tiiat  fort  was  neeeasary  for  the  seenrity 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and  Insecure  peeilion,  and 
Lord  Wellington  dlreeted  It  to  be  Inveated  fwthwith,  thoogh  he 
was  ill  ftimiehed  with  siege-ardllery.  A  bom-work  on  a  bill,  which 
oommanded  several  of  the  works  of  the  castie,  waa  eanrled  by  aiaanlt 
Tbe  fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  littie  effect,  and  sapping  waa 
then  resorted  to.  On  tbe  20th,  a  breath  being  efleoted  in  the  outer 
wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  i^  bat 
failed.  Another  breach  vrss  efbcted  in  like  manner  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  October,  and,  being  stormed  vrith  auoeeaiy  the  beaiagsn 
were  eetabli^ed  within  the  eiterior  line  of  the  worke  of  the  eutle. 
The  garrtaon  made  two  oortlM,  by  whioh  they  matecially  Injured  tbe 
work*  of  the  Allies,  and  occasioned  them  great  loss.  Want  of  ammu- 
nition greatly  retarded  tbe  operations  of  th»  siege.  A  breooh  at  last 
being  ^ected,  hy  mining,  in  the  second  line  on  tbe  18th,  orden  were 
given  to  storm  it.  A  detachment  of  tiie  King's  Qerman  Legion  carried 
tbe  bceaofa,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Gnarda  euoeeeded  ia  esealading 
the  line ;  but  the  enemy  brought  snch  a  fire  npon  them  from  tlie 
third  line  and  from  tbe  body  of  the  eaiUe,  and  attooked  them  with 
numbers  ao  supnior  before  they  oould  be  supported,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  conrideraUe  lose.  Bat  now  the  Frenrii  ormy 
of  the  north  advanced  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  alege ;  aad 
at  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  from  General  Hill  that  the 
armies  of  the  south  and  onitre,  whi^,  belog  united,  mattered 
70,000  strong,  were  odraneiag  from  Valencia  toirards  the  Tsfus,  and 
that  the  Spanish  Qeneral  Ballaatoroa  had  not  aBBomed  a  position  in 
La  Maocha,  which  the  Spanish  Qovemaient,  at  Lord  WeUingtm'a 
suggestion,  had  directed  him  to  tako  in  order  to  interoopt  the  enemy'a 
movements.  The  Brtttth  oomm&oder  waa  therefore  under  tbe  neoe» 
sity  of  abandoning  tbe  siege  of  Burgos,  and  of  effacting  a  retrograde 
movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to  Oeneral  Hill,  who  at  the  a^Mraadi 
of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  slowly  towards  Salamanei. 

On  Uie  21st  of  October  the  siege  of  Bargee  was  raised,  Moid  Lord 
Wellington  retired  In  good  order  to  Paleneia,  and  vrss  joined  by  a 
inigade  from  England  under  Lord  DaHtourie,  which  bad  landed  at 
Corufia.  The  French,  under  Souham,  repeatedly  attained  the  rear- 
guard of  the  AlUea  until  they  reached  the  Douro  at  TudeU,  wImb 
Souham  halted,  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  aootii.  Lord 
Wellington  continued  bis  retreat  to  tbe  Tonnes,  being  joined  en  the 
8rd  of  November  by  General  Hill.  On  the  8th  of  Hovember  tiie 
Allies  took  up  their  old  positioa  on  the  hrigbta  of  Ssn  Cristoval,  in 
front  of  Salamanca.  On  the  lOth,  Souham  and  Soult  j<^ed  thrir 
foroes,  which  amounted  to  75,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  while 
Lord  Wellington'a  army  did  not  exeeed  48,000  lofkntry  and  0000 
cavalry.  On  tite  14th  the  French  crossed  the  TomMB  in  foree  near 
Laeina&  Lord  Wellington  took  poattion  at  the  Arapilea,  being  the 
gretmd  of  his  former  victory ;  but  as  tiie  enemy,  through  his  supe- 
riority of  nnmbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motion  to  inter- 
oept  bia  communications  with  C^ndad  Kodrlgo,  he  withdrew  to  the 
Agueda,  and  on  the  18th  his  head-quarters  were  at  Ciudod  Bodrigo. 
Sonlt  did  not  follow  him  close :  in  fact,  the  Frenoh  made  no  serious 
movement  beyond  the  Tormei^  and  soon  afterwards  they  even  witii- 
drew  a  great  part  of  thrir  army  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  place 
them  in  better  cantonments  in  Castile.  The  main  army  of  the  BritUh 
and  Portugneee  were  distributed  in  their  old  quarters  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  thrir  left  resting  at  Lamego  on  the  Douro,  whilst 
Qeneral  Hill's  oorps  moved  Into  Spanish  Estremadura,  into  eanton- 
ments,  near  Cmia,  and  toworda  tbe  Tsgus,  placing  strong  poato  at  the 
passes  of  Bsfloa  and  B^ar.  Theoaiiipalgnofl812wasnowterminat«d, 

Daring  tiie  retreat  from  Bm^ca  the  allied  troopi  anflbred  mnrii 
fatigue  utdprlTotion;  the  weatlwr  waa  very  in#le3ie^  the  i 
deep  and  ndry,  and  the  riveni  wefpij^^  i 
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wm  bfrtliigh  It  ih*  foHi.  Owbg  to  Um  immediaUe  diffiool^  of 
obtaialog  jirowinom  in  Spain,  »  grmt  part  of  the  mnoj  had  naitlur 
bratd  aor  tHieail^  and  the  men  wl  only  a  ration  of  lean  tough  boaf, 
whloh  thn  could  not  cook,  but  bflat«d  upon  raoh  amoky  firos  at  thay 
ooald  maxe,  aod  ao  ate  it  balf  raw.  Many  irregulariUea  were  oom- 
mitted  by  the  soldiers,  wbich  Lord  Welliogton  lOTeraly  reprobated  in 
a  drealar  letter  which  he  addreaaad  to  all  oonuDaoding  offieers  of 
diviaioiM  tnd  brigades,  dated  Frenaclnt  38Ui  of  NoTember  1813. 
0  Diapatohea.'  Ix.,  p.  583.) 

When  the  newi  reached  Bnpland  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  Lord 
Wellington  waa  adranced  in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Uarquia  of 
Wellington,  Aug.  18,  1812.  On  the  8rd  of  Decembw  he  reoeived  the 
tbaake  of  parliamant,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  lame  month  the  aum  of 
100,0002.  was  voted  to  him  aa  a  reward  for  hia  aervicea,  and  to  enable 
Um  to  anpport  with  dignity  the  nmk  to  wbiob  he  had  been  elcTated. 

ihmpa^  of  1818. — ^Napoleon,  having  loat  the  beat  part  of  hia  army 
fa  hie  Rnaaian  expedition  of  1813,  n<S  only  coald  not  reinforce  hie 
marabiila  in  Spain,  but  thooght  It  adviaable  to  recall  Marabal  Soult) 
At  the  beginning  of  1813,  in  oriler  to  intruat  him  with  a  command  in 
the  approafihiog  campaign  againat  the  Rneaiana  and  Pmsriana  in 
Oennany.  Soult  however  only  took  about  S<^000  men  with  him  from 
Um  Penlnnla.  The  Frandi  had  itUl  abont  70,000  to  oppose  to  Lord 
Welllngtoo,  iDdependflDt  of  tlw  fiireo  imder  SniAet  to  eiatem  Spain. 
Tba  army  atill  called  '  the  Array  of  Fortngal,'  under  (General  Keille, 
had  its  head*quftrtera  at  Valladolid ;  thai  of  the  centre,  nnder  Drouet, 
waa  distributed  round  Madrid ;  and  the  head-qnartera  of  the  army  of 
the  sonth,  formerly  Sonlt'a,  were  at  Toledo.  All  theae  foroee  were 
under  King  Joeeph,  who  waa  aaeiBted  by  Maiahal  Jonrdan.  Claasel 
and  oemmanded  aepanrte  dlviabms  in  Aragoa  and  Blaeqr>  Andar 
laeh  md  Eatremadnra  were  fitM  from  the  Fnncil,  m  weU  m  Galicia 
and  AaturiftB  in  the  north. 

Lord  Wellington  had  bren  at  laafc  appointed  by  the  regen<9  of  Spain, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Cortet,  to  the  rank  of  oommander-in- 
ahief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  measuree  were  taken  to  render  tiie 
%aaMi  troops  more  effective  than  ttiey  had  hiUierto  been.  Bat  the 
anny  npcn  whidi  he  could  immediately  rely  for  field  operations  eon- 
iilted  of  abottt  65,004»  iofkntty,  Britiah  and  Portugoesp,  and  abont 
6000  cavalry.   With  this  force  hs  opened  the  camp^gn  of  1813. 

Abomt  the  middle  of  Hny  Lord  Wellington  br(Ae  op  from  hlsPoito- 
wneae  cantonments,  and  put  his  army  m  motion  tm  Spain  in  three 
bodies,  the  left  nnder  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  tight  under  OcDenl 
rou,  uid  the  centre  under  Iila  own  immediate  command.  He  diceoted 
Qeoeral  Graham  to  paas  "bj  Lamwo  to  the  north  of  the  Donn^  and 
nareh  thronA  Traa-oi-Motitea  to  Bragasfa  and  Zaniota,  and  thaaee  to 
Yalladolid,  tons  aecaring  th«  position  whidi  the  French  had  taken 
and  had  beMi  at  great  pains  to  strengthen,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Doaro.  The  Frenoh  were  taken  by  tori^se,  not  ezpeoting  thia 
movement  through  Tras-os-Montes.  Graham  reached  the  Bala,  an 
afBoent  of  the  Dooro  from  the  north,  without  meeting  an  enemy.  On 
Um  1st  of  Jnne,  having  oroMod  the  Bala,  he  encamped  near  Zamora, 
llw  TnoA  letreating  before  him,  and,  b^ng  joined  by  Tjord  Welling, 
ton  from  Salamanca,  tiiey  moved  on  towards  Valladolid.  Oeoenl 
Hill  having  crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro  on  the  Srd  of  June,  j<rfned  the 
rest  of  the  allied  army,  whieh  waa  likewise  joined  by  the  Spanish 
army  of  Galioia,  and  afterwards  by  another  Spanish  oorpa  from  the 
aonth  undw  O'DonneU.  The  French  at  Madrid  and  Toledo,  dis- 
ooDoerted  by  this  ra^  mar^  of  tiia  Alllta,  and  fbaringto  be  «atoff 
flrom  their  countrymen  fa  the  Borth,  hutfly  quitted  tiie  oapitol  with 
King  Joaeph,  his  court,  and  retainers,  and  crossed  the  Douro  at 
Pnento,  when  the  united  French  army  retired  to  Bur^  On  the  12th 
of  June,  the  Allies  continuing  their  advance,  the  Frenoh  abandoned 
Bnrgoa,  destroying  the  defences  of  the  eastle,  and  retreated  by  Bri- 
vieeca  to  the  Bbro,  whieh  was  tbe  line  they  ratooded  to  deflend.  They 
threw  a  garrison  into  UiefiDrtren  of  Pancorvo  fa  advanoe  of  the  river.  I 
Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid  a  vseteaa  sacrifice  of  men  fa  forcing  the  ! 
passage  of  the  Ebro  in  front  of  the  enemy,  moved  his  left  by  the  road  ' 
to  Stmtander,  through  a  rugged  country,  and  directed  It  to  pais  the  | 
Ebro  near  its  source  by  Rocamunde  and  San  Hartino,  and  then  to  ' 
follow  tbe  left  or  northern  bank  of  tbe  river  towards  Oama.  Tbe  ! 
FVesch  poeitiou  on  the  Bbro  was  thns  tomed,  and  the  French  fell 
back  upon  Titoiia,  after  an  engagemeot  at  Osmat  fa  whidi  they  were 
defi»tea.  The  whole  allied  army,  having  passed  the  Ebro  oa  the 
16th  of  June,  followed  the  enemy,  and  on  Uie  20th  was  oonoentrated 
near  Vitoria,  where  the  French  had  taken  a  strong  poeition  in  front  of 
the  town,  covering  the  three  roads  from  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and  Logrofio, 
whioh  anited  at  Yitorla. 

The  two  hostile  anuiea  were  neariy  equal  fa  number,  amonntfag 
to  from  70,000  to  7S,000  man  eadL  On  the  morning  of  the  3lBt 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  for  tho  attack  fa  three  great 
diviaions.  The  left,  under  Qcneral  Graham,  waa  directed  by  a  cirouit- 
ons  movement  to  turn  tbe  enemy's  right  acron  the  Bilbao  road,  and 
ent  off  his  retreat  to  France  by  the  Bayonne  road;  the  right,  nnder 
General  Hilt,  waa  to  commence  the  action  by  crossing  the  river 
Zadorrm  where  the  road  from  Madrid  to  VitorU  lnter«cctfl  the  river, 
and  to  attack  tl  e  '•nemy'a  left  on  the  high  ridge  behind  tiie  village  of 
Sabyana  de  AUva ;  and  the  centre^  oonriirtlng  of  the  Srd,  4th,  Tth,  and 
Ught  diridona,  fa  two  eolamiM,  waa  to  attatA  the  French  eentrsu 
Gwml  Hill  niooeedod,  «llerafmreeoIlte•^fa«arrfagUMlls|^faor 


Sabtiana  de  Alava,  whan  Efag  Joaq^  ordarod  Ua  left  to  Ml  baA  for 
the  defenoa  of  Titotia.  In  the  mean  time  Oowral  Cole,  with  the  4th 
and  lu;ht  divisions,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  the  bridges  of  yaoolaras  and 
Traa  Puentes,  and  aoon  afberwards  the  Srd  and  7th  diviuoas  crossed 
the  river  bigber  up,  and  mandied  against  tbe  centre  of  the  French, 
who  received  the  advancing  oolunuu  witii  a  destructive  fire.  General 
Fietoo's  divisioo,  the  Srd,  coming  m  oontaot  with  a  strong  body  of  the 
eoemy,  drove  it  back,  and  took  its  guns.  The  other  divuioos  oomtiw 
np^  tbe  Freooh  abandoned  their  position,  and  began  th^  ratnat  fa 
good  order  towards  VitorU.  But  while  this  was  pasting  in  fronts 
General  Gmbam,  moTiog  along  the  road  from  Bilbao,  had  attacked  the 
French  right,  which  was  posted  on  the  heighta  beyond  the  Zadona, 
above  the  vitlnge  of  Abeobaco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from  toence,  aiu 
then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Zadorra  towards  the  toad  to 
Bayonne,  he  carried  the  rillaga  of  Qamarxa  Mayor :  at  the  same  time 
tbe  Spanish  division  of  liOnga  eairied  the  village  of  Oamana  MoDor, 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  t^osite  tbe  road  to  Bayonne^ 
which  runs  along  the  left  bank,  tiie  heights  of  which  were  oocupUd  by 
two  divisions  of  French  in^tryin  reserve.  Towanla  the  evenfag 
however  the  main  body  of  the  French  amy  having  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vitori^  tbe  divisionB  on  their  right  withdrew 
hBStUy  from  tbsir  position;  and  then  General  Graham,  eroaaing  tha 
Zadorra,  took  pgaasoaion  of  the  Bayootu  road,  whioh  Uw  Fmoh 
were  retreating;  and  this  movement  threw  their  army  fato  irretrievable 
'  oenfnsion.  Their  oolumss  were  obliged  to  alter  thnr  lino  of  reirea^ 
and  take  the  road  to  Pamplona,  abandoniog  all  their  baggage,  artillery, 
ammunition,  military  obests,  and  the  oonrt  equipage  of  King  Joaeph, 
and  were  followed  after  dark  by  the  AUios.  It  waa  tbe  moat  oompleto 
defeat  that  tha  IVenoh  ever  eiparianoed  fa  Spain,  Cfa  tiiia  oocason 
the  Spanish  divirions  under  Geoerals  MoriUo  and  Limga,  who  were  in 
the  field  with  the  British  and  Portuguese  army,  behaved  remarkably 
well,  and  were  honouraUy  mentioaed  in  Lord  Wellington's  dispat^ 
after  the  battle.  The  totel  lois  of  tbe  AUiea  was  740  killed  and  4174 
woonded.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Feexusk  was  stated  by  themselves  at  6000. 
About  1000  prieoneis  fdl  fato  the  bands  of  the  Allies.  But  the 
FrMiob  loetalao  Ifil  gani^  410  aaiasoD^  more  than  100  waggona,  an 
immeBie  quantity  of  ammunitioii,  and  M  tiis  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  Th«y  oarried  away  only  one  gun 
to  Pamplona.  King  Joseph's  oarriago  was  sused,  ud  he  had  hanlly 
time  to  escape  on  horseback.  Many  carriages  belonging  to  his  eour^ 
with  ladies,  were  also  taken. 

Tbe  Frenoh,  leaving  a  strong  mixison  at  Pamplona,  eontmned 
their  retreat  to  Franoo.  Oeneru  For,  who  was  not  present  at  tha 
batU^  being  near  Bilbao,  likewise  Ml  book  upon  Bay  oime,  and  was 
pursued  by  General  Gr^am.  A  Fretwb  garriaon  remained  at  San 
Sebastian.  General  Clausel,  who  waa  comiog  up  from  Logro&o  with 
about  15,000  man.  lieariBg  the  rsauU  of  tbe  battle,  turned  liaatily 
back  to  Zar^iosa,  and  theoce,  by  Jaca  and  tbe  central  Pyrenees,  into 
France^  having  lost  his  artillery.  Soobet  alone  remuned  with  hia 
army  fa  OataluSa  and  Valanoia,  having  bis  banda  foUj  eajdoycd  fa 
that  quarter. 

Lord  WeUingtoo,  having  eatabUabed  the  blockade  of  :^m|dona,  and 
directed  General  Qnham  to  invest  San  Sebastian,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  hie  army  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  occupy  the  paiees  from 
BonoeavaUes  to  Iran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidosoa. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vitoria  raaebed  England,  there  were 
great  pobUc  rej^^efaga;  and  Lord  WeUiogtOD  was  appnnted  a  Field 
Marahal  of  England.  **  Too  havo  aent  me,"  thus  wrote  to  him  the 
^ince  Regent  of  England,  *'  among  tbe  trophies  of  your  unrivsUed 
fame,  the  ataff  of  a  French  Uarahal,  and  I  send  yon  fa  netam  that  of 
Bogland."  The  Spanish  Cmtes,  by  a  deore^  created  him  Duke  of 
Vitoria,  and  granted  him  fa  pe^pnboity  tba  estate  of  Soto  do  Boms,  fa 
the  kfagdom  of  Granada. 

When  NapdeoD,  fa  his  oamp  fa  Bumf,  heard  oi  the  dissatcr  of 
^toria,  he  was  aorely  vezeri,  and  bo  immodiatety  sent  Marshal  Soult 
to  the  Army  of  Spain,  witii  tiie  rank  of  '  lieutonant  ot  the  Emperor.' 
Soult  arrived  cB  the  ^naiah  frontier  on  the  IStb  of  July,  and  set 
abont  reatoTiog  order  and  oonfidenoe  m  bis  army,  whieh  consisted  of 
nine  divisions  of  In&ntry  (nearly  80,000  man),  and  tiiree  divisions  of 
oavaliy.  He  told  tbem,  fa  a  proelamation  dated  July,  that  the  dissa- 
tera  of  the  preoadin^  campsigo  wwe  owing  to  pasUbudmons  ooonetla 
and  naakUfol  dispouUona  of  thdr  late  conuwukdcn;  "  Lai  as  no^ 
however,"  added  he,  "  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praiae  wliieh  is  dne  to 
him.  The  dispositions  and  arrangements  of  their  general  have  hem 
prompt,  lAilful,  and  oonaecuttrcv  and  the  valour  and  ateadineas  of  his 
troops  have  been  praiseworthy."  He  concluded  1^  >aying  that  his 
instructioas  from  the  amperar  ware  "to  drive  tha  eoemy  from  tbeeo 
lefty  haighto  whiA  enshls  him  pMuA^  to  matftij  «w  tetilo  nlhmL 
aod  driv«  tbem  aorom  the  Bbro.  It  ia  oa  tbe  EfpanWi  sett  that  yon 
tente  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your  reaauroM  dxawn. ....  Let  tha 
aocotmt  of  oar  sueceM  be  dated  from  Vitorii^  and  tha  birtb  of  Us 
Imperial  Mi^eety  be  celebrated  fa  that  mty." 

Marshal  Soult's  first  object  waa  to  relieve  Pamplona.  With  thia 
view  be  ooUected  tiie  mam  body  of  his  army  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  on  the  96th  of  July  attacked,  witii  between  80,000  and  40,000 
mm,  the  British  right  at  Roneesvyia^  Geaecal  Cole  moved  to  the 
snpHCt  of  that  poat,  bat  the  noneb  baring  tarned^lia%itidijMaiBoiL 
Qenml  Cote  coDiidered  It  M0sa'aa,§ti!m7^<kJl^bQ^{@ 
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mtrcih  to  ZaUri.  In  the  moantime  two  French  divutoDB  rttuhed 
Geaenl  Hfll's  positiini  {q  tiis  Paerto  de  Ua^R,  attbehaidi^theTalley 
of  Baztan.  At  first  the;  guned  grouad,  but  were  again  driT«D  baek, 
when  th«  retrograde  movement  m  General  Cole,  on  his  right,  induced 
Qeneral  Hill  to  withdraw  likewise  to  Imrita.  Lord  Wellington,  who 
bad  his  head-querters  at  ijesaca,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  lieard  of  these 
movements  late  in  the  night,  and  oonoentrated  his  army  to  the  right 
On  the  27th  the  French  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  4th  dlTinoD, 
near  Soraoren,  bat  were  repulsed.  On  the  28lli  Soult  directed  a  grand 
attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  valley  of  the  Lkde,  and  then  on  the 
centre  of  the  British  position.  Th^^tb  division  (Qeneral  Cole'e)  sos- 
tained  nearly  the  whole  Imuit  of  the  attack,  and  repnhed  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet  In  one  instance  the  French  succeeded  in  OTer* 
powering  a  Fortoguese  battalion  on  the  right  of  General  Ross'a 
Drifeade,  nt  the  diapel  Sorauren,  which  Qbllsad  Qeneral  Bon  to 
withdraw,  and  the  enemy  establialied  himself  for  »  moment  on  the 
Une  of  the  Allies ;  but  Lord  Wellington  directed  the  27th  and  48tfa 
re^ments  to  oha^e,  and  tiie  Fren<£  were  driven  down  the  hill  with 
great  loss.  On  the  29th  both  armies  remained  inactive.  Soult  changed 
bis  plan,  and  on  the  80th  endeavoured  to  torn  tlie  British  left  by  an 
attack  on  Qeneral  Bill.  He  collected  m  large  body  on  his  right  for 
this  ptupoee,  and  hr  manesnvriiK  oa  the  1^  flank  of  Hill's  corps, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  h^ht  which  he  occupied  behind 
Liiauso  to  anotiier  ntoge  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  where,  however. 
General  Htll  maintained  himself  agunst  every  tS  >rt  that  was  made  to 
dislodge  him.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  French 
corps  in  his  front,  in  a  strong  position,  between  the  valley  of  the  L&nz 
and  that  of  Ai^  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Slst  the  Fren<£  were  in  full  retreat  Into  France,  by  the  various  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who  took  many  prisoners  and 
mwdi  baggage.  These  vsrions  combats  are  dedgnated  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Battlea  of  the  Pyreoeei.'  On  the  1st  of  Augua*  Lord  Wellington 
took  pcsseeaion  of  the  passes  in  the  monntains. 

During  the  month  of  August  General  Graham  was  pressing  the  dege 
of  San  Sebastian.  On  the  Slst  of  August  the  assault  was  made,  and 
the  town  was  carried,  but  with  great  loss,  and  after  a  most  determined 
reaistsnoe.  The  F^oh  garrison  retired  to  the  castle.  Many  weesscs 
were  committed  by  the  British  and  Portagnese  soldiers  sfter  they  had 
entered  tbe  town.  Host  of  the  houses  were  plundered>uid  it  was  not 
tiil  tbe  2nd  of  September  that  order  was  restored  by  severe  measuresi 
The  caatle  of  San  SebaatUn  capitulated  after  a  few  days.  The  siege 
and  capture  of  the  olaoe  ooat  toe  Allies  nearly  4000  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  Tluee  British  general  offloers  were  wonnded,  and  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  t^ffioer  of  engineers,  was  killed. 

In  the  month  of  October  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left  across  the 
Bidaaoe  upon  Frenoh  ground,  and  took  posseasion  of  the  hiUs  called 
La  Bhone.  The  French  made  only  a  slight  reeistance,  as  Msrshal 
Soult  bad  already  fixed  open  tbe  line  of  the  river  Nivelle  in  his  rear 
for  a  poeition.  On  the  Slst  of  October  the  Frent^  garrison  of  Pam- 
plona, 4000  strong  (baring  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  earrendered  themselves 
prisoners  ot  war.  Early  in  November  Lord  Wellington  made  his  pre* 
panttions  for  marching  his  whole  army  into  France,  where  they  would 
find  good  cantonments  for  tbe  winter.  Before  however  taking  this 
serious  step  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  all  bis  troops  of  the 
various  nations  that  composed  his  army,  in  which  he  told  "the  officers 
and  soldien  to  remember  that  their  nations  were  at  war  with  Fiance 
solely  becanse  the  ruler  of  the  EVench  nation  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  fnrce  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke ;  and  not 
to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the  worat  of  the  evila  sufilered  by  the 
vawaj  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been 
occasioned  the  irr^ularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 
towards  the  nnfbrtonato  end  peaoefnl  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To 
•Tonge  this  eondnot  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  woald  he 
unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations."  But  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  satisfied  with  mere  prochanataona  and  general  orders;  he 
enforoed  them  striotiy ;  and  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his  troops 
attempting  to  plunder,  he  not  only  punished  1^  military  law  those 
who  were  caognt  in  the  Jisct,  hut  he  placed  the  whtde  regiment  or 
brigade  under  arms  to  prevent  further  offence.  His  greatest  trouble 
was  with  the  Spanish  troops,  who  bong  badly  supplied  with  provisions 
by  their  own  government,  and  having  tiie  fresh  rsoollsotion  of  the 
treatment  which  their  countrymen  in  Spain  had  met  with  at  the  bands 
of  the  French,  oould  only  be  res^ained  by  the  stroneeBt  measures 
from  retaliating  upon  the  French  peasants;  He  was  at  ust  obliged  to 
dinumah  faia  army  1^  moving  back  most  of  t3)»  Spanish  troops  within 
the  Spaulsh  frontiers. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  slUsd  army  left  their  cold  and  dieer- 
less  position  in  the  high  valleys  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  descended  into 
the  plains  on  tbe  Frenoh  side.  Soult  had  a  strong  position  on  the 
Nivelle  from  St.  Jean  de  Lnz  to  Aiohoe,  about  12  miles  in  length. 
General  Hill,  with  the  British  right,  advanced  from  the  valley  of 
Biuetan,  and,  attacking  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Ainhoe,  drove 
tiiem  towards  Csmbo  on  the  NIts^  while  the  at^tre  of  tiie  AlUea,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spanish  troops  under  Haishsl  Beresftwd  and 
General  Alten,  carried  tiie  works  beMnd  Sarre,  and  drove  the  French 
beyond  the  Nivelle,  which  the  Allies  crossed  at  St  P^.  in  the  rear  of 
tbe  enemy.  Upon  this  the  French  hastily  abandoned  their  gronnd 
Md  wo^  <m  the  left  or  the  Nivellef  and  in  tiie  night  withdrew  to 


l^idr  entrenched  eamp  in  f^t  of  Bayonne.   Lord  WdliogttB^fl  twad- 

Soartera  were  estaUiHied  at  St  Jean  de  Lus  on  the  right  bank  of  Ae 
'ivelle.  The  Allies  went  into  cantonments  between  the  sea  and  the 
river  Nive,  where  their  extreme  right  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy 
guarded  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St  Jean  Pied 
dePort 

Lord  Wellington,  being  straitened  for  room  and  snn[dies  for  his 
laige  army,  detonnined  to  oross  the  NIto  and  ooenpy  tbe  oonntCT 
between  that  and  the  Adonr.  On  Uie  9th  of  Deoembv  GHierBl  HiU 
forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo,  while  the  6th  division  oroesed  at 
Ustoritz,  and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  poeition  at  Tillo 
Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne^ 
and  on  tbe  10th  the  Britiah  right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  day 
Soult  resuming  the  ofiensive,  issued  out  of  Bayonne,  and  attacked  the 
Britidi  left  under  Sir  John  Hope,  which  covered  St  Jean  de  Lui, 
where  the  Allies  had  considerable  depOte  of  stores.  The  French  eane 
on  with  great  spirit  and  twice  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  fifth  division 
of  the  Allies,  and  twice  were  repulsed  aguo,  the  first  time  by  the  9th 
British  and  a  Portuguese  battalion,  and  the  seeond  time  by  the  bricode 
of  Guard*.  At  last  night  put  an  end  to  the  fiitht  Next  morning, 
December  11,  Soult,  having  withdrawn  in  the  night  moat  of  his  force 
from  the  position  in  front  of  the  British  la^  prepared  to  attack  the 
light  diriuon  witti  overwhelming  nnmbsra.  Qeneral  Hope,  suspecting 
this,  had  moved  part  of  his  troops  to  their  right  to  snppwt  tbe  light 
division.  This  occasioned  another  change  in  S»ult's  movements,  who 
again  directed  several  columns  against  the  left  at  BarouiUea.  Tbe 
troops  were  occupied  in  receiving  their  ration*,  and  had  barely  time 
to  run  to  their  arms ;  but  they  withstood  the  attack,  aod  at  the  close 
of  the  day  both  armies  remained  in  thrir  reqieeUve  pcsitinns.  Marshal 
Soult  now  giving  up  any  further  attempt  on  the  leii  of  the  AUiea,  and 
imagining  that  his  repeated  attacks  on  that  side  most  have  induoed 
Lord  Wellington  to  weaken  hie  right,  duuiged  his  plan,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  12th  moved  with  his  main  force  to  his  left  to  attack 
the  Britiah  right  Lord  Wellington  however  hod  foreseen  this,  and 
had  given  o^era  to  tbe  4th  and  6lh  divisions  to  support  the 

'  right  and  tiu  8rd  division  was  held  in  readiness  for  the  same 
object  General  HiU  had  under  Us  immediato  command  above 
18,000  men,  and  his  position  extended  acroaa  from  the  Adour  beyond 
Vienz  Monguerre  to  Ville  Franque  and  the  Nive;  Soult  directed 
from  Bayonne  on  the  13th  a  force  of  S0,000  men  against  his  position. 
His  colunms  of  the  centre  gained  some  ground,  but  were  fieroely 
repn^L  An  attai^  on  Hill's  right  was  likewise  eucoeaofal  at  first, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated.  Smilt  at  last  drew  back  his  troops 
towards  hie  entisnohed  oamp  near  Bayonne^  Geaenl  Hill  had  with* 
atood  all  the  eSbrte  of  the  enemy  without  having  any  oocasion  for  Uie 

!  assiatacoe  of  the  divisions  which  hixd.  Wellington  hsd  moved  towards 
him.  Lord  Wellington  was  well  pleased,  and  said,  "  Hill,  the  day 
is  all  your  own." 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  few  remaining  days  of 
the  year  1818.  Both  urmies  remained  in  winter-quartera.  On  the  let 
of  January  in  this  year  (1818)  Lord  Wellington  had  been  gazetted  as 
Col<mel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Quudi^  in  plaoe  Ot  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  resigned ;  and  on  the  4th  at  Marsh  ha 
had  been  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Campaign  of  1814. — The  mighty  contest  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  ton  years  between  France  and  tbe  rest  of  Europe  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  dose.  The  battle  of  Leipsig  (October  1818)  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  He  had  lost  another  fine  army 
which  he  had  got  ti^ther  with  great  pains  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign  ot  the  previous  year.  The  scanty  remains  of  his 
host  were  driven  out  of  Oennany  across  tbe  Rhine ;  Uiat  river  which, 
according  to  his  early  decUratione,  oonatituted  the  aatural  frontier  of 
France,  but  which  he  had  not  hod  self-oommond  enough  to  reepect 
He  was  now  reduced  to  tbe  neoeseity  of  depending  upon  the  resources 
of  France  alone.  Lord  Wellington  had  long  foretold  that,  when  that 
should  come  to  be  the  case,  the  feelings  of  the  French  population 
would  turn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  supported  oil  enor- 
mous armies  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  November  1818,  Napoleon  decreed 
a  eenatus  consnltnm  a  new  levy  (rf  80(^000  conscripts.  In  I^Mmber 
he  ordered  the  assembling  of  180,000  national  guards  to  garrieon  the 
towns  and  fortresses.  He  talked  however  of  peace,  but  he  heaiuted, 
and  lost  time  in  agreeing  to  the  preliminary  basis  of  a  treaty  such  as 
was  ofTered  to  him  by  the  Allied  Powers  at  Ch&tillon.  He  left  his  own 
envoy  there  without  instructions  or  powers.  He  wiahed  in  abort  to 
tn  oaoe  more  the  ohonoea  of  war.  On  th«  SSth  of  January  1814  ha 
ml  Paris  for  ChAlons  to  attack  the  Prosuone  and  Rusnana. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  his  preparatioQi  to  drive  the  army  of 
Soult  from  the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adour.  About  the  midille 
of  February,  by  a  succeerion  of  movements  and  partial  eogagemento, 
he  drove  the  French  first  across  the  Bidosoa,  and  afterwards  across 
the  Gave  d'Ol^ron,  on  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  Fehmarj 
he  met  Soultfs  army  concentrated  at  Orthes  on  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
attacked  and  beat  it,  and  poraued  it  to  the  Adonr,  the  French  retiring 
eeatward  towards  Anch.  On  the  let  of  March  Lord  Wellington's 
head-quarters  were  at  St.  Sever,  north  of  the  Adour.  The  loss  of  the 
Allies  at  the  battk  of  Orthes  was  277  killed,  a^d  irtiout  2000jf>uided 
or  missing.  Tlu  loss  of  the  ~ 
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the  btttl^  ind  itill  more  during  tlie  ntnat^  owing  to  deMrtion  having 
qtraad  to  m  gnat  extent,  eepcoutUy  uncmg  the  oonaoripte,  who  threw 
awer  their  ami  in  vast  nuinberm. 

The  battle  of  Orthei  had  important  reaolta.  Hie  garriaon  of 
Bayonne  waa  now  left  to  ita  fate,  and  the  road  to  Bordeaaz  lay  open 
to  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  gave  orden  to  Qeneral  Hop«  for  the 
skge  of  Bi^oiuie,  and  detadied  Mamhal  fiereaford  with  two  diviaiooB 
to  ooonpy  BordMU  On  th«  arilnl  of  the  kUiea  ifettM  bttwr  tAtj, 
the  miffor  and  moat  of  the  inhahitMta,  of  their  own  aooori,  proclaimed 
LooiB  XVIII. 

Lord  Wellington's  buainesa  waa  purely  military.  In  the  Spanish 
peninsula  it  waa  to  drive  the  invader  ont  of  the  ooantiy,  and  leavo 
the  people  to  settle  their  own  affiuia  In  France,  from  a  similar  prin> 
oiple,  he  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  eonntaoasoe  &  mil  war.  The 
Duke  of  Angoulftme  hating  landed  ia  the  aooth  of  lYaue  to  eiofte  ft 
movement  u  fftTOor  of  the  Boarbona»  Lnd  Wellington  edviaed  him 
politely  to  keep  incognito,  aod  to  wait  for  some  more  important 
demoDstration  in  his  favonr.  When  Bereaford  tnarohed  upon  Bor- 
deaux be  (tireoted  him  moat  particularly  not  to  originate  or  enoonrage 
any  rising  of  the  Bourbon  party.  "If  they  should  ask  yea  for  yom: 
consent  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.,  to  boiet  the  white  st^aldard,  fta, 
you  will  state  that  tbe  British  nation  and  their  aUiee  wish  well  to 
Looia  XVIIL;  and  as  long  as  the  pablie  peace  ia  presorted  where  our 
troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  party  from 
dung  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  ite  intwest :  nay,  furuer,  Uiat  I 
am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  that  may  show  itself  inolined  to  aid 
na  in  getting  the  better  of  Bonaparte.  That  the  object  of  the  Alliee 
however  in  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entering  France,  is,  aa  is  atated 
io  my  ptodacnation,  Peace ;  aod  thst  it  is  well  known  thai  the  Allies 
are  now  engaged  in  negodating  a  trea^  of  peaoe  with  Bonapart& 
Thab  however  I  might  be  inolined  to  aid  and  support  any  set  of  people 
against  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  give  them  no  furthw  aid  when 
peace  shoald  be  concluded ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this 
matter  well  before  they  raise  a  standard  against  the  government  of 
BoDJtparte  and  involve  themaalves  in  hostilities.  If  however,  notwith- 
■tsiwling  this  warning,  the  town  ahould  think  proper  to  hoist  the 
whit*  standard,  and  should  proclaim  Loais  XVIIL,  or  adopt  my 
other  measnre  of  that  description,  you  will  not  oppose  them ;  and 
you  will  arrange  with  the  auworitiea  the  means  of  drawing,  without 
ioas  of  time,  for  all  the  arms,  ammunitioD,  Aa,  whicdi  are  at  Dax, 
whieli  yoa  wUl  deUver  to  them.  If  the  mnnl^paUtT  ahould  state 
that  they  will  not  proolaim  Louis  XVIIL  withont  your  orders,  you 
will  decline  to  give  such  orden,  for  the  leasona  above  stated."  ('  Dia- 
patches,'  xL  p.  6£8  and  594.) 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  Vio 
Bigorro,  and  Soult  retired  to  Tarbee,  which  he  abandoned  on  the  20th, 
ftod  oontianed  his  retreat  to  Toulouse^  where  be  arrived  on  tbe  24th. 
On  the  27th  the  AlUct  ftnived  on  the  laA  of  the  Ganmns,  in  front  of 
Tonlonee.  The  objeot  of  Soolt  waa  to  facilitate  a  junction  with 
Snchet,  who  waa  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Catalu&a,  in  conee- 
qoenoe  of  Ferdinand  having  been  aent  back  to  Spain,  and  aoknow^ 
Icdged  as  Esau  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  had  resorted  to  this  new 
political  stratagem  in  order  to  create  diaoord  among  tbe  allise. 
Knowing  the  oharaoter  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  written  to  liim  on  the 
13th  of  Movambw  1818,  sayhift  "That  the  ebenmstancra  of  the 
timea  made  him  wiah  to  oonwode  at  onoe  the  a£Gun  of  Spain,  where 
England  waa  fomenting  anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  was  depressing 
the  nobility,  in  order  to  establiah  a  republic.  He  (Napoleon)  waa 
mnoh  grieved  to  see  the  destruction  of  a  natioa  bordering  upon  his 
empire,  and  whose  maritime  interests  were  eloeely  oonneoted  with  hie 
own.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove  all  pretence  for  the  inflnenea  of 
England  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  and  to  reeitablieh  the 
reladons  of  friendship  and  good  neighbonrhood  between  tb»  two 
natiou."  (Thibaudeau, '  Hiatoire  do  I'Empire,'  oh.  94.)  A  treaty  waa 
OODCtaded  at  Valen$ay,  where  Ferdinand  had  been  detained  a  prisoner 
for  five  year^  in  whi<^  Kapoleon  acknowledged  him  aa  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Indies,  and  promiMd  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Spain,  whilst  Ferdinand  engaged  to  cause  the  Engliifa  to  evaoaate  the 
Penioaola. 

At  last,  in  the  month  ai  Hard),  ITapolecMi,  behig  hard  pressed  for 
troops  for  the  defence  (tf  Ftanee,  and  wiibing  to  avail  bimaelf  of  the 
army  of  Suohet,  which  was  uselessly  cooped  up  in  Cataluna,  allowed 
Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain.  Haantime  Su^et,  who  had  already 
detached  carh  in  March  10,000  men  to  join  Soult,  made  an  offer  to 
tbe  Spanish  B^ency  to  withdraw  all  hia  garrisUM  from  Cataluha, 
which  were  blockaded  by  Spanish  troops,  on  oonditiwi  of  their  being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  witii  their  arms.  The  Regency  leform 
the  proposal  to  Lord  Wellington  for  his  opinion,  and  he  recommended 
them  not  to  allow  an^  ca^tulgtion  wi^  any  French  troops,  except 
on  the  ooodition  of  tiieir  bftuig  ^aieoners  of  war.  Suchet's  garrisons 
amonnted  to  about  18,000  men,  moatly  veteran  stddien^  wbo,  if  they 
had  been  ^e  to  join  Soolt  on  the  Garonne,  would  have  made  him  too 
strong  for  WeUington,  part  of  whose  army  was  stationed  before 
Bayonoe  and  at  Bordeaux.  Suohet,  with  hia  dlspoeaUe  fi»oe  of  about 
14,000  men,  evacuated  Catalufla  and  re-entered  E^wioe.  In  the  bagin- 
BiDg  of  April  he  placed  hia  head-quarteEB  at  Narbonne^  but  did  not 
Soult. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Lord  WelliDgtoD,  having  oxMnd  the  Qavoona 
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the  day  before,  attacked  Uanhal  Soolt  in  his  entrendied  camp  on  a 
rsnge  of  heights  between  the  river  Era  and  the  cmnal  of  Lauguedoc, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Toolouse.  Marshal  Beresford,  with 
the  4th  and  6th  divisions,  attacked  and  carried  the  heights  on  the 
French  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  covered  and  protected  that  flank ; 
the  French  however  were  still  in  poseeasioa  of  four  redoubts  and  of 
tbe  entreDchmwta  and  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
dislodged  withont  aitilhry*  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniah  division  (tf 
Qmeral  Freyra  bad  atlftAed  the  Frenoh  left  with  great  spirit,  but 
were  at  first  repolsed ;  one  xq^ent  however,  the  Tbadores  de  Can- 
tabria,  maintained  ite  position  under  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 
The  British  light  division  moving  up,  the  whole  rallied,  and  again 
advmneed  to  ^e  attack.  Marshal  Bererford,  having  brought  up  bis 
artiUery,  whish  bad  bten  detained  by  the  badneae  of  tbe  niads,  con- 
tinued Ms  movement  ^ong  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
General  Fatdc's  hrincle  M  the  «th  diviritm  eanried  the  two  principal 
redoubta  and  fortified  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  French  poxition. 
Soult  made  a  poweiful  attack  on  the  Sth  division,  which  received  it 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  flench  general  Taupiu  waa  killed.  At 
last  ttie  French  were  driven  entirely  from  tbe  hmghts,  and  withdrew 
across  the  canal  of  lAnituedoo  into  the  town  of  Toulous^  whi<^  Soolt 
prepared  to  defend.  The  lose  of  the  alliea  at  the  battle  of  Tonknue 
was  about  flOO  killed  and  4000  wounded.  The  Ftaudi  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  8200  men. 

On  the  night  of  tbe  11th  ICarah^  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by  the 
only  road  which  wsa  still  open  to  him,  and  retired  by  Casteloaudary 
to  Carcassonne.  On  the  12th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Tonlous^  to 
tlie  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  relieved  from  tbe  fearfdl 
apprehensioDS  of  a  siege.  The  white  flag  was  flying,  everybody  had 
put  on  white  cockadea,  and  the  people  bad  pulled  down  Napoleon's 
statue  and  the  eagles  and  other  emblems  of  the  imperial  government. 
Tbe  municipality  of  Toulouse  preeented  an  addreea  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, requeating  him  to  receive  the  kejs  of  their  cdty,  in  Ac  name  at 
Louis  aVIIL  Lord  Wellington  told  them  what  he  had  told  the  people 
of  Bordeaux,  that  he  believed  that  negociatioos  for  a  peaoe  were  still 
being  oairied  on  with  the  existing  government  of  FVanoe,  and  that  th^ 
most  judge  for  Uiemselves  whether  they  meant  to  declare  in  Csvonr  m 
the  Bourbons,  in  which  case  it  would  be  bis  do^  to  treat  them  as  allies 
as  long  as  the  vrar  lasted ;  but  if  peace  should  be  made  with  Napo- 
leon, he  could  not  give  tiiem  any  assistanee  or  proteotitm  aftarwaras. 
('  Diapatdiei,*  xL,  680).  In  the  aftemmm  hovrever  of  the  lame  day 
the  Engliah  Colonel  Cooke  and  tbe  FVeoch  Colonel  St  Simon  arrived 
from  Palis,  with  news  of  Kapoleon's  fint  abdication,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proviaiooal  government  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIIL 
From  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  tbe  two  offioers  proceeded  to 
those  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  ^id  not  think  himself  justified  in  lub- 
mittiog  to  the  provisional  government,  having  received  no  information 
from  NapoleoD  eoneeming  what  had  happened,  but  he  proposed  an 
annistioe  to  Lord  WelUngtm.  The  Brtttu  commander  wrote  to  him 
a  very  polite  letter,  excusing  himself  from  aooepting  the  armisIio^ 
unless  the  marshal  acknowledged  the  Ihovisional  Government  of 
Frauoe.  The  object  of  Ixird  Wellington  waa  to  prevent  Matebals 
Soult  and  Sncbet's  armies  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  civil  war  in 
France  in  favour  of  N^wleon's  pretensiona  for  hia  son.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  preparaaons  to  pursue  Soolt,  if  required.  At  Isat  cga 
the  18th  ot  April,  Soul^  having  received  from  Berthier  an  order  to 
stop  all  hoatUities,  ooncloded  a  oonvention  with  Lord  Wellington  for 
the  purpose.  A  line  of  demaroatioo  was  drawn  between  the  two 
armiea.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Toulouseu 
Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a  like  ooavention  witb  Lord  Welliogton  on 
the  19th,  by  whioh  tbe  final  evacuation  of  Catalufia  by  the  Frenoh 
gurisoM  was  provided  for. 

Before  the  newa  of  the  events  of  Fuk  readied  B^^onn^  the  Fmch 
made  a  sortie  ont  of  the  eutrencht-d  oamp  in.  front  of  it,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  and  attadced  the  lines  of  the  Allies,  who  lost  about  SOO  men 
in  this  aihir,  including  General  Hay,  wbo  was  killed,  and  tlie  general 
in  command,  Sir  John  Hope,  who  waa  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
General  Stopford,  of  the  Guaids,  was  also  wounded. 

On  the  80th  of  Auril  Lord  WeUington  set  off  for  Paris,  wfaither  he 
waa  aent  for  by  Lord  Csetlereegh.  He  left  General  Hill  in  charge  of 
the  army.  On  the  1  Sth  of  May  he  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  soon  after- 
wards set  off  for  Madrid,  where  the  army  had  already  taken  Hiffttrent 
sides ;  O'Dwnell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  and  Freyre  aod  tbe  Prince  of 
Anglona  for  tbe  constitation.  Having  in  some  degree  quieted  tbe 
contending  parties,  and  got  the  afEairs  of  the  kingdom  into  a  condition 
for  being  amicaMy  settled.  Lord  Wellington  returned  to  Franoe,  and 
on  thellth  of  June  was  i^ain  with  bis  army  at  Bordeaux,  giving 
orders  for  the  evacuati<»  (tf  Franoe  by  tiia  allied  troopai  On  the  14th 
of  June  he  iasued  hia  farewell  gMmal  Mrden  to  Um  army.  ('Die- 
patches,'  xii.,  p.  62.) 

In  May  1814  he  had  been  created  Marquis  of  Dooro  aod  Doke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  messsge  recommending  them  to  grant  the  Duke  such  an  annni^  aa 
would  support  the  high  dignity  of  the  title  which  had  beoi  conferred 
upon  him.  On  the  12th  of  May  an  annuity  of  10,0001.  was  grsnted 
to  him,  to  be  at  any  time  commuted  for  tbe  sum  of  SOO.OOOf.,  which 
was  ultimately  increased  to  400,000i.  On  tbe  23rch>(  June  the  Quke 
of  WelliDgton  arrived  in  London,  ffid,^(n^^^2|th,]q^^n^^ 
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pUce  in  the  Hoaae  of  Peen  the  thaoka  that  Bow,  tad  on  the  lat 
of  Jnlr  he  reoeivad  Ukewia*  the  thaoka  of  ttia  Home  of  Commoni, 
through  the  Speaker. 

Peaet  ef  1814^After       MUUiahmeiit  of  petM  bf  iha  traat;  of 
Fun,  May  SO,  1814,  the  Duke  ot  WetlingtoD  was  aant  in  July  aa 
ambajFMdor  to  the  ooart  of  Praaca   The  CoDgnaa  of  Tienna  assem- 
bled Not.  1, 1S14,  and  Lord  Caatlereagh  having  returned  to  England 
at  1^  baginniM  of  1815,  in  order  to  reaame  his  pUee  in  poriumant, 
the  Didte  <4  Welliogtoa  ma  ifipointed  to  aaoeeed  htm  aa  the  repre-  < 
wntative  of  Oraafe  Bfitain.   In  the  month  of  January  1815  the  Dnke 
ot  WelUagtMi  repaired  to  Vienna  to  attend  tiie  general  Congreaa  of 
the  European  Poven.    In  the  beginning  of  Harch,  Napoleon,  having 
escaped  b'om  Elba,  landed  at  Canoee,  on  the  French  coaat,  and  thence  i 
marched  to  Paris,  witiiont  meeting  any  ofaetaele,  Louis  XTIII.  having  | 
vrlUidrawn  to  Qbent.   Ou  the  13th  of  March  the  ministers  of  the 
eight  Powers  aaeembled  at  Vienna,  inoludioc  the  ministers  ot  the 
King  of  France,  mgned  ft  pwer,  m  lAich  tney  declared  Bonaparte 
•D  oattaw,  a  vioUitor  of  trratfea,  and  a  Aieturber  of  the  petce  of  the 
world,  and  delireiing  him  over  to  publie  justioe.   ('Dispatofaea,'  xiL, 
S69,  S52.)    At  the  same  time  they  aeolared  that  tiiey  would  maiatain  I 
inviolate  the  tna^  of  Paria.   On  the  11th  ^  April  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington  was  avpomted  to  the  oomnund  ct  the  army  to  be  aoiemUed 
in  tlie  KethertuMls.  I 
Canpa^  o/  Waterloo,  1815.— In  the  middle  of  April  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  repaired  to  Bntsseh  to  prepare  for  the  impending  miHtary 
contest.    An  Englirii  army  waa  auembled  in  Fiandera,  including  ^e 
Hanovet4an  Legion,  and  waa  joined  1^  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the 
KetherlandB,  of  ttie  Duke  oi  Bninswu^  and  of  the  Frinoe  of  Nassau.  . 
In  all  he  had  about  T6,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  48,000  irere  ; 
British,  or  HaDOveiiaM  in  Brittrik  pay.   Of  tlieBe,  dedoeting  sick, ' 
detached,  ka.,  there  remuned  [neeent  in  the  field  about  87,000  British  I 
and  Hanoverians.  The  bead-quarters  were  fixed  at  Bmseels.  Marshal 
Blttoher,  with  the  Prussian  srmy,  estimated  at  about  60,000  men,  was  | 
im  the  left  of  the  British ;  his  hMtd-qnartera  were  at  Namnr.  I 
During  the  month  of  Miiy,  Napcdeon  by  great  exertions  oirfleoted 
an  amy  of  about  120,000  man,  d^oBy  oompoeed  of  veteraas,  on  the 
frtmtiera  of  nanders;  and  on  tho  lltii  of  June  ha  left  Affis  to  take  , 
the  oommand.   On  the  15th  the  French  oroesed  the  Sambrs,  and  ' 
marofaed  to  Gharlaroi,  the  Prussian  corps  of  General  fflethen  retiring 
to  Fleunis.    Marshal  BlUch^r  oonoentrated  his  army  upon  Sombre^ 
holding  the  villages  of  St,  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  bis  portion. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  marched  his  army  upon  Quatre  Bras,  on  the 
road  from  Charlerm  to  Bnueels.   Kapoleon  attacked  Bia«lier  on  the ' 
16th,  with  Buparior  numbers,  earried  Hm  village  of  Ligny,  and  penetrated 
to  the  centre  of  tiie  Prussian  position ;  but  the  Prussians  fought  with 
great  gallantry  until  nigb^  men  Blttrtier  withdraw  his  army  in  good  { 
order  to  Wavre.   In  tbe  mean  time  the  Dtfte  of  Wellington,  with  part 
of  his  army,  was  attacked  at  Quatre  Bras  by  tbe  lat  and  2nd  corps  of  . 
Vbe  FVencfa  army,  oommanded  by  Ney,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  ' 
Kellermann,  wbioh  however  made  no  impresalMi  upon  the  British  i 
poaltioD. 

On  the  17th  Hbe  Duke  of  Wellfaigton  nude  s  retrograde  movement ' 
upon  Waterloo,  corresponding  to  that  of  Marshal  Blttcher.   He  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  across  the  high  roads 
from  Cbarleroi  and  Kivelles — his  rigbt  thrown  back  to  a  r»vino  near 
Merke  Braine^  and  iiie  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of . 
Ter  la  Haye ;  and  he  ocoD[ried  the  Iwaae  and  gardens  of  Hoogoomont^ 
near  tfie  NIvelles  road,  in  front  of  hb  right  oratre^  and  the  form : 
of  Ia  Haye  Sainte  in  ttoat  of  his  left  eentre.   The  French  collected 
their  army,  with  the  exoeptioD  of  the  Srd  corps,  which  had  been  sent ' 
to  observe  the  Pnusisns,  on  a  rsnge  of  heights  in  front  of  tbe  British 
position.  I 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  on  tiie  18th  of  Jnne  the  French  | 
began  a  furious  attack  on  the  post  of  Hougoummt,  which  was 
occupied  b;  a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  who  mwitdned  tfaw  ground  ' 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  day.    7%ere  wss 
no  manoBUvring  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  on  that  day.    He  made 
repeated  attacks  on  the  British  position  with  heavy  oolumns  of  infancy, ' 
supported  by  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  by  a  deadly  iBre  from  his 
nuroerone  attilleiy.  His  attacks  were  repulsed  with  met  loss  on  both 
sides.   In  one  of  these  attacks  the  Preooh  earried  tbe  post  <tf  La 
flaye  Ssinte,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detaobment  of  mnoverians, ' 
who,  having  expended  alt  ttieir  ammunition,  were  cut  to  pieces.  I 
Napoleon  l^ieu  ordered  hts  cavidry  to  attack  the  British  infantry,  I 
which  formed  in  squares  to  reoeive  them,  but  all  the  efforts  of  tiie 
Frenoh  oanlry  ooum  make  no  impression  on  the  British  inAotry,  by 
whose  steady  fire  they  were  broiight  down  in  great  numbers.  The 
French  cavalry  was  nearly  destroyed  iu  these  at^Miks,  as  wpH  as  by  a 
diarge  from  Lord  £.  Somerset's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  omneting 
of  the  life  Guards,  the  Royal  Horae  Gnarda,  and  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  in  which  the  French  culraaslcrt  were  completely  out  up.  At 
last,  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Oeneral  Elbow's  Prnssian 
eorpe  began  to  be  engaged  npon  the  Frenoh  rights  Napoleon  moved 
forwards  his  guard,  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve,  to  make  a  last 
despwate  effort  on  tbe  British  left  centre  near  La         Sainte,  of 
whieh  the  Frendi  bad  already  poaeeaeion.   The  EWnoh  guard  msrohed 
resuate^  on  in  oolumn,  with  supported  arms,  under  a  deetnettre 
ire  Item  the  MUshporitko.  They  halted  «t  the  dhtMioB  of  aboub 


fifty  yards  from  the  BriUA  Ifaw,  and  attempted  to  dsplm  hat  thej 
becade  mixed  together,  whilst  ODlntemipted  disohatgee  of  muAehcy 
fVom  the  British  infantry  made  fearful  bavoo  in  Ihofar  denso  massk 
They  were  broken,  and  gave  way  down  tbe  slofte  of  the  hiU  in  irre> 
tiievaUe  oonfusion.  On  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  forwaird 
his  w\kci»  Une,  wbioh  he  led  in  person,  sweeping  away  all  before  him. 
The  Preaeh  were  forced  from  their  positioo  on  tbe  beighte,  and  fled 
in  eonfosed  masses,  leaving  aU  their  artttlery  and  haggsM  od  Hie  field 
of  battie.  Marshal  Bltteher  now  oame  up  with  two  Pmsabui  corps, 
and  took  charge  of  the  pursuit,  whilst  the  British  troops  rested  on 
the  field  whidi  they  had  wmi  at  aueh  a  fearfbl  cost.  The  &itish  and 
German  Lcfiion  had  on  that  day  2433  killed,  i>628  wounded,  and 
1875  miasing;  many  of  the  last  however  joined  afterwards.  In  tiie 
preceding  battle  of  Qoatn  Biaa,  on  the  l«th,  ti>ey  had  860  killed,  and 
3880  wounded,  maUi«  altogether  nsariv  ]fi,000  killed  and  wmmdad, 
in  an  army  of  about  87,000  British  and  HanoTerlani^  of  wbom  how- 
ever about  5000  were  not  present  on  the  field  of  Waterioo,  being 
posted  near  Br^e  le  Comte,  or  stationed  at  BmsMla,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  and  other  pUcea.  (Official  Betoms,  '  Dispatehee,'  zii.  48fi-8T.) 
More  than  600  offloera  wore  either  lulled  or  wounded  at  the  battle  <^ 
Waterloo.  The  gallant  General  Pioton  was  killed  while  lesding  his 
divirion  to  a  riiargs  with  bayonets.  Qeoeral  Sir  William  Ptwstniby. 
who  oommanded  aori^ideof  heavy  cavalry,  was  killed  by  a  putj  of 
Polish  lancers.  Coloml  De  Imobt,  quartermaster^neral,  waa  also 
killed.  The  Eari  of  Uxbridge,  General  Cooke,  General  Halkett, 
General  Barnes,  General  Baron  Alteo,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Lientenaot-Colonri  Lord  Fitsroy  Somerset  were  among  the  wounded. 
Lieutenant-ColODd  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of  hie  waunde 
Mxm  after  tbe  battle.  In  tiie  battle  of  Quatre  firai  the  Duke  at 
Bmnswiek  Oeb  was  Ulled,  fighting  at  tiie  head  of  his  eorpa.  Sueh 
was  the  termination  of  the  great  oontinentat  war,  iridoh  had  lasted  ffir 
twelve  years  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1808. 

After  the  Iwt  charge  hr  Us  |oard  N^toleon  rode  off,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  returned  to  Paris,  wbioh 
he  was  sow  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  fbr  Bo<drafoi«,  being  deserted 
by  the  nation  at  huga.  A  provlaloBal  govenunent  wu  fimned  by  the 
legislative  chambeni  Tbe  British  and  Pmsrian  armiea  marehed  up<m 
Paris,  meeting  witii  littie  or  no  rerietsDee;  and  on  the  Srd  of  Joly  a 
convention  wss  agreed  npon  between  Marshal  Davout,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  at  Pai^  on  one  aide,  and  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
Ungton  and  Marshal  Blticher  on  the  other,  by  wbidi  the  Fmich  army 
wiwdrew  from  the  caoital,  and  retired  beyond  tlie  Loire,  and  the  albei 
armiea  ooenined  Aria.  Soon  afterwards  Lonia  XVIII.  waa  again 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Franoe,  and  peaee  was  onndnded  botwees 
France  and  the  Allied  Powers 

After  the  return  of  the  Daka  of  Wellington  to  Shq^and,  ^  Heosa 
of  Commons  voted  a  sum  of  200,000f.,  in  addition  to  the  sums  pre- 
vlouriy  granted  to  him ;  and  with  this  sum  the  estate  and  mansion  of 
BtrathBwdssye  in  Hampddre  were  pnrcdiased,  to  be  held  by  the  Didte  of 
Wellington  uul  liis  hairs  on  the  oondlttoa  of  prasaotiDgatri-ooIoural 
flag  to  the  eoveteign  al  Windsor  Caatle  on  the  I8th  of  Jnne  even  year. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlanda  eoafaired  on  him  the  title  of  Flrinee  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  King  of  Fifaneaorcatod  him  a  Marshal  of  ftaaoe  and 
Duke  (tf  Bruu(^. 

Peace  of  181& — The  battie  of  Waterioo  was  sucooedad  by  a  peaee  in 
Ennme  which  was  not  materially  interrupted  until  tbe  ocourrence  of 
the  short  but  terrifcle  eonteat  witii  Hua^  In  1854-5,  To  prevent  any 
reoutrcooeof  tiwae  dastdating  wan  wfatdi  had  Just  teiminated,  it  was 
resolved  Iqr  the  Allied  Poweia  that  Kapdeon  should  be  detained  in 
oiutody  In  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  that  fVanoe  should  be  ceu- 
troUed  by  an  armed  oooupation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  by 
unanimous  choice  appointed  to  the  command  in  ehief  of  the  allied 
forces  ret^ned  in  Fk>ance  for  this  latter  purpose :  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  mediati<m  and  Inflnenoe  with  the  aUied  aovereigna  that  no 
penalty  of  confiscation  waa  cuFofced  upon  Ftwnoe,  and  that  tin  armed 
occupation  of  the  country  was  so  soon  terminsted.  In  B«»tember 
1818,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empenm  of  Austria  and  Russia 
met  at  Aiz-la-Chapdle,  in  order  to  hold  a  political  oonference^  which 
was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Csatlereagfa  on  tike 
part  of  tho  British  Crown.  At  this  ctmference  an  agreement  waa  eoo- 
olnded  fiw  the  evaonalton  <i$  Fhmce  by  the  allied  armiai^  and  for  the 
restoration  of  that  kingdom  to  its  indepwdoit  dignity  unong  tta 
European  goremments.  1%e  aUied  armiea  began  to  evaouate  Franca 
va  t^e  let  of  November  1818.  A  week  previously  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  and  the  Kins  of  I^ussia  created  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  Field-Marshal  of  thrir  reapaeliTe  anniea,  "Ba  retnmad 
to  Engiaud  early  in  November. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  withdrawn  flrom  Frimoa  the  mStaiy 
life  of  tiie  Duke  of  Wel^igton  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  He 
shortly  afterwards  commenced  that  life  of  political  and  admlnistoative 
activi^  in  whidi  be  attained  an  influence  at  home  and  a  reputation 
abroad  greater  pertups  than  that  of  any  other  public  dianoter  of 
modem  times.  On  tile  1st  of  January,  1819,  be  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  tiie  Ordnance,  and  took  hia  aeat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Liwpod.  Though 
he  did  not  at  firat  take  a  prominent  part  in  polifcioal  afikha,  bo  had 
to  beer  his  ahare  of  the  unpopularity  whidi  w&rtht_neBeBwfr  saanlt  ot 
the  attampt  of  Lord  UTerpoo|>(|ji(Res9i|i)^( 
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WbeD  Kr.  Caoaing,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Loudondorry  in  Aogiut  1SS2, 
•ucoeeded  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Miniater,  he  selected  the  Z>uk«  of 
WellingtoD  to  proceed  to  the  Congreae  at  Verooa  as  the  repreeentatiTe 
of  Gnat  Britain.  On  the  l(Hih  of  Hunh  182^  the  Duke  vm  appointed 
Bigh  Conetable  of  the  Tower  of  Loodou,  and  In  the  Mune  year  vaa 
■ent  ona  apedal  miarion  to  St.  Peteraburg,  the  objeot  of  which  waate 
indooe  the  Emperor  Nioolaa  to  join  Qreat  Britain  and  the  other 
European  Powers  as  mediators  in  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and 
Qreeoe.  Tbe  miasion  waa  euooesafuL  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  Januaiy  22,  1827,  tiie  Doke  of  WelliogtoB  suoeeeded  to  the 
offioaof  CommandeP'in-Chiaf  of  the  Forces^  On  the  17th  of  Febroarj 
following  a  Blrt^  of  apoplexy  terminated  the  poUtieal  lib  of  the  Ean 
of  Liverpool,  and  early  in  April  Kr.  p^nTiii^  aoooeeded  him  m  Firat 
liord  of  the  Treasoiy.  The  £nl  of  Idverpool  died  on  the  4th  <^ 
Deoembar  1828. 

On  the  aooeeaion  of  Mr.  Canning  to  ofBoe  as  premier,  April  10, 1827, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  friendly  neliog  to  him  as  •  man, 
nor  any  liking  for  the  popular  pindplea  of  poliqy  which  ho  prafaaaad, 
■ent  in  his  resignation  not  only  of  hia  seat  in  tiie  CaUneti  whidi  was 
attached  to  hia  office  of  UA8ta^Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  "but  also  of  hia 
ofKee  (^Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  The  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  likewise  resigned  their  offices.  Hr.  Canning 
died  Aoguat  8,  1827,  and  was  auooeeded  by  Lord  Ooderiah  aa  premter. 
The  Didce  of  WelUogton  then  resumed  his  offl.ee  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  ^  the  Foroea,  bat  did  not  join  the  new  ministry,  which  waa  of 
Tory  abort  doratioiL  Lord  Oodnioh  resigned,  after  holding  the 
inemierahip  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  8th  (rf  Jannary  1828,  the  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Ungton  and  offered  him  the  premieiahip,  whioh  he  aocepted,  tliougb, 
only  eight  mouths  {tfevioualy,  he  had  aud  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
he  waa  "  eenaible  <rf  being  noqaalified  for  such  a  situation,"  and  that 
he  should  hare  been  mad  to  think  of  iV'  words  of  whish  he  wu 
remiiided  at  the  time^  aa  weU  as  ooeasioually  aflerwarda  He  reealled 
Ur.  Peel  and  Mr.  Ooulbum  to  the  CaUnet,  and  retained  five  of  thoie 
who  had  been  Ibrourable  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  (^nin^  namely  Mr. 
Huakisaon,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Orant,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Lord  Palmeraton. 
The  Doke  of  Wellington  now  resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  appointed  hoxd  Bill  as  hia  soooessor.  Tbe 
pariiamentary  seaauNi  of  1828  oommenead  Jannary  89.  On  the  S8th 
ot  Februaiy  Lord  John  Bass^  bronght  forward  io  the  CuniDons  a 
notion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Teet  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  goresn- 
nwnt  opposed  tiie  meaaurei  b«t  the  motion  was  earned  in  a  full  House 
of  Commons  by  a  mqority  of  iL  Though  the  doke  did  not  improve 
of  the  policy  of  tbie  meesitrek  some  of  hu  ooUeagoea  dJdj  and  there- 
fore^ to  avoid  a  division  in  the  cabinet  and  opposition  to  a  deelared 
resolntimi  of  the  Commoos,  he  yielded,  took  up  the  bill,  and  passed 
it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  dssperate  reriatanoe  of 
liord  Eldon  and  the  other  Tu^  of  hia  achooL  The  Duke  also  gave 
his  sanoiion  to  a  oom-bill  iotroduoed  by  Mr.  Hoskisson.  Later  in  the 
sBssion  however,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  diafranduae  the  coirnpt 
borough  of  East  Retfiird,  and  invest  Birmingham  with  the  eleotonl 
ri{^ts  which  might  thus  be  vsoated,  the  government  opposed  the 
motion,  but  Mr.  Hoskisson  voted  for  it  Mr.  HusUsson  was  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  feeling  that  he  had  plaeed  himself  in  u 
awkward  position,  he  wrote  to  tiie  Duke  to  explain,  and  made  some 
allusion  as  to  his  williognees  to  reaigo.  The  Dukr,  who  had  no  liking 
for  Hr.  Hoskisson's  f^eo-trade  principle^  immediately  wrote  to  say 
that  he  bed  oonsldered  it  hts  duty  to  lay  the  Irtter  befiH*  tiie 
kin^  that  ii,  to  advise  the  king  to  accept  the  redgnation.  Mr, 
HuakiaaoD,  who  had  not  intended  to  reaigo,  wrote  in  explanation, 
but  after  several  letters  had  passsd  between  them  the  Doke  aon< 
tioued  inflexible.  It  was  rusted  at  the  time,  that  when  Lord 
Palmeraton  and  Lord  Dudley,  as  friends  of  Mr.  Buskiwon,  waited  on 
the  Duke,  and  one  of  them  obaerved  that  it  was  quite  a  aaktake,  the 
Doke  replied  emphatically,  "It  was  no  mistake,  eonld  bo  no  mistake, 
and  shall  be  no  mistake."  Mr.  Buskiwon  therefore  retirsd,  and  at 
tbe  aame  Ume  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmetvton,  and  Mr.  Qzant,  aent  in 
thmr  reagnation^  whioh  were  aooepted.  The  Duke  then  aaUed  into 
ofSce  tiie  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Hen^  Hardinge,  &  Oeeri^  Mniray, 
and  Mr.  YeSey  Fitzgerald.  Within  a  fortni^it  after  tbe  reoonstmotion 
of  tite  oabinet^  the  questim  of  Koman  CathoUo  Euandpatiim  was 
faratidit  before  both  wmaaa.  The  motioa  tac  m  ocwrtuittee  to  InqnirB 
into  the  daima  of  the  Soman  OathoUos,  wfaiA  had  been  oaniscl  in  Ae 
Common^  waa  lost  in  the  Lordi^  but  Uie  Dnks's  speech  on  the 
question  vras  decidedly  condliatory,  though  he  opposed  tbe  motimi. 
On  the  20th  of  Jannary  1829,  the  king  eonferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wei. 
lington  the  offlcea  of  Ooveraor  iA  Dotbt  Oastle  and  liOtd  Warden  of 
the  Oiogne  Puts,  aftar  whMk  the  Duke  oocasionsUy  reeided  a*  Wsbnac 
OmO^  the  oflkU  raridsBOs  «r  the  Loiil  Wanton,  iriiieb  fa  dtaatsd  OB 
Ifas  ooast  of  Kanl^  nesr  Dorar. 

Mr.O'CooneUaidadby  ibeOatlmlic  Aasoaiation  bad  prodoeed,  by 
the  proeea  of  sgitKMoii,  a  dsgree  oi  disoontsot  in  Ireland  whioh 
threatened  an  insurreetion  of  the  moat  dangerous  charaeter.  Under 
these  oironmstanoes,  thoneh  ^o  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  both  oppoeod  to  this  gnuiting  ot  tiu  ckdnM  of  the  Bonuut 
Oatbolioa,  they  deoided  at  one*  that  it  mi  better  to  renoimoe  the 
prinoiple  of  polttiod  and  eirll  diiabiliHM  flrandad  on  dtflhrsnessof 
MdUgiotubalkf       to  eapoaa  the  wntntiy  to  ^  risk  of  a  eiitt  «k 


inlrelsnd.  Then  was  a  diffioulty  however  with  George  I V.  Aftee 
repeated  interviews  and  arguments  he  refused  hia  aaoction  to  the 
pvopoaed  meaaur^  till  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  tendered  their  reaigna- 
tiona.  He  then  yielded;  and  on  the  6th  of  FelwaaTy  18^9,  when 
parliament  aasemUed,  the  king's  speech  omtalned  a  recommendation 
to  review  the  laws  which  impoae  oiril  disabUitiea  on  Roman  Cathtdio^ 
and  to  consider  whether  their  removal  eould  be  effected  wi^iont 
danger  to  the  establishment  in  ohnroh  and  atate.  In  the  debatea  on 
the  speech  the  Duke  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons  announced  the  forthoomiog  meanirei  On  the 
lOtit  of  Mardi  th*  Roman  Cath^  Raliof  BiU  waa  read  a  flzrt  time 
in  the  House  of  Cosunoiia,  and  the  division  on  the  third  readioft 
Maroh  80,  was^  330  for  it,  and  142  agafatat  it ;  in  the  Hooae  of  Lords, 
tbe  division  on  tbe  third  readinjb  April  10,  wa^  218  for  It,  and  104 
ag^t  it  Tbe  BiU  waa  then  passed,  and  aoon  afterwards  received 
the  royal  assent  Tbe  opposition  of  Lord  ffldon,  Lord  Winohelsea, 
and  otiiar  Tories,  was  violeut;  but  the  Doke  had  brought  tbe  whole 
power  of  gov emnvnt  into  aotioo,  and  trinmpfaantly  earned  the  mea- 
tan.  Lord  Wlnehslsa^  writiog  to  a  gentlcanaB  oonneoted  with  the 
new  institution  of  King's  Collc^  among  otiter  obserraUons  on  the 
Duke's  motives,  imputed  to  him  au  intention  "  to  lnt»dnoe  Pt^ery  into 
every  deportmoit  of  the  state,"  The  Dnke  demanded  an  apology  for 
the  ezpreasiona  used,  which  not  being  givto,  a  duel  ensued  between 
them  on  the  21st  of  March.  Lord  WmdielMa,  after  the  Duke  bad 
fired  and  miae^  diseharged  his  platol  into  Uie  air,  and  then  tsateed 
the  required  apology,  whioh  Mttied  the  dkpiA& 

The  parliamentary  seesioa  (tf  1880  commenoed  on  the  4th  of 
February.  On  the  23rd  of  Febrtury  Lord  John  Rusaell  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  Mauoheeter,  XiMds,  and  Birmingham, 
to  return  members  to  parliament,  which  waa  negatived  tnr  188  to  140. 
On  the  28th  of  Bfay  a  motion  Bude  by  Mr,  CConn^  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  UU  for  tbe  radical  rsfona  of  abases  in  the  atate  of  the 
repieientatien  ofUiepeDi^  in  the  Kiass  of  OommoBS  waa  negatived  ly 
SlB  to  18;  andamotiatt  by  Iiord  John  Russell,  "that  H  is  expedient 
to  extend  the  bmis  of  the  representation  of  the  people,"  was  also 
negatived  by  218  to  117.  There  was  much  diatnss  thrmighoot  l^e 
country  among  the  agrionltoral  and  manufiftetarhig  daasea,  and  there* 
fore  much  diaoontont;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  at  that  time, 
i^peazed  to  eare  KtUe  abook  the  qiHastlOB  of  a  rofotm  of  the  Honse  of 
C<nnmonsi  A  change^  however  and  that  anddea  and  viobni^  waa 
about  to  take  pbwe. 

George  IT.  died  on  tbe  S6th  of  June  1880,  and  waa  suooesded  by 
William  ly.,  wboee  political  opinions  were  behoved  to  be  more  liberal 
than  those  of  the  deoeesed  king,  and  whose  disporitioB  waa  known  to 
be  more  afhble  and  ooudliatotT.  TIm  &itub  pariiament  waa  dissolved 
by  ptoolamation,  Jn^  24.  and  a  new  one  summoned.  Almost  ionn* 
dlato^  afterwards  a  nenchrsvolation  took  place  at  Fvfi.  CharisaX. 
wsa  driven  Arom  his  throne,  end  abdioeted  it  Lovts-Phflippe  waa 
chosen  ss  his  suooassor,  with  tiie  title  of  King  of  the  French.  The 
exdtemait  of  that  revolution  extended  over  the  Britaah  iriands  aa 
well  as  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
tbe  people^  preparing  for  the  election  of  new  members  of  parliament 
were  evlKywhera  aeiaed  with  an  ardent  desire  for  more  liberal  institu- 
tions, and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  for  ebanges  and  reforms  of  tbe 
constikuencieB  whidi  elected  the  members  of  tbe  Honse  of  Commons. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  fiOth  of  October  1880,  and  tbe 
king'a  spseoh  was  ddtvered  by  William  lY.  on  the  Snd  of  November. 
During  the  debet*  whiah  fottowed,  larl  Grey,  in  the  Bouse  of  Lonfa, 
urged  the  neoaadty  of  so  immediate  nhm  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Dt^e  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  afflmed  th^  "the  country 
alreedy  posasesed  a  legislature  wlddi  answered  all  the  good  parposes 
of  legislation,  and  that  the' system  of  representation  poeaesaed  the  full 
and  ttitize  oimfidMiee  of  the  country,"  and  declared  that  be  was  "  not 
only  not  prepersd  to  bring  ftaward  any  measure  of  reform,"  but 
would  **  resist  aqy  aneh  measore  aa  Umg  aa  he  held  any  station  in  the 
govemmant  of  tiie  oonnliy."  PnbUo  meetinn  were  immediately 
called  throoghont  the  eonntey,  which  wen  attended  by  vast  numbers 
The  Doke  IumI  already  given  offbsoe  by  bis  messnvss  against  tiie  presi^ 
and  hie  declaration  agahwt  reform  now  roused  tbe  people  to  a  state  of 
e^tement  Uttla  short  of  fury.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
govMnnunt  vrece  in  a  minority  tn  the  Honse  of  CenamoBS,  and  on  the 
18th  the  Wellington  mfadatiT  ceased  to  exlBt,  and  Wis  raceaeded  by 
thstof  BariGray.  On  the  a2itd  of  Ap]^  1881  the  king  dissolved  the 
parllamsotv  in  twdar  to  asoerfain  the  smsa  ot  the  peoide  respeetiDg 
the  propoaed  iteration  in  the  foprawiutation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  new  parliameat  met  on  tiie  14th  of  Jvne,  and  the  Reform 
Acts  for  Eoglattd,  Seotlsnd,  and  Ireland  were  pasaed  June  7,  July  17, 
and  Aogort  ?|  1833.  The  Doke  of  WeUngton  oppoeed  the  Refonn 
BUIa  sttadily,  and  s3Mke  flegneotly  hi  oppontioD.  Hemi  he  became 
vcessivcly  unpopular,  bmI  Ike  UttMMSB  d  the  fMing— at  lesst  of 
the  lower  orders— may  be  infsrred  flrom  the  tneit,  nat  when  he 
returned  from  al  visit  to  tlie  Tower,  Jane  16,  1882,  he  waa  hooted  and 
roughly  treated  by  the  mob,  and  #oaId  scarcely  have  reached  bis 
reridenee  {Apsley  House)  in  eafety,  if  sodm  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
had  not  plaood  themaetvea  around  hit  horse,  and  escorted  him.  Tbe 
windows  of  Afdsy  EotM  were  abo  broken,  and  he  afterffttda  pro- 
tected them  by  ireo  ossiagi. 
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bj  th*  death  of  Lord  Ommlla^  Jaatury  12, 1834,  and  on  tha  SMi  of  \ 
tha  Mme  month  tha  Doka  of  WelliD^ton  waa  nnantmoiuly  aleetod  to 
■uooaad  him.   Tba  oaremony  of  inMalUtioa  took  plaoa  on  tha  9th  id  | 
Jtma  foUowing,  and  waa  attaodad  bj  «  vaat  eonaotma  of  paraaoa. 

On  tba  8tk  of  Oaeamber  1834  8ir  Bobert  Paal  waa  gaaiuod  aa  Hnk 
Lord  of  tha  Treaaoij,  and  (ba  Doha  of  Wellington  as  Soeretaiy  of 
Stat«  for  Foreign  Aflkba  This  first  Paul  minutry  tenninatad  on  tha 
8th  of  April  1835,  Lord  M«lboam«,  who  had  auoceedad  Earl  Orey  aa 
premiar,  again  reanmed  that  o£Boa.  Wllliain  IV.  having  died  on  tha 
20th  of  Jane  1837,  waa  atiMwadad  b/  Quean  Viotom,  and  Lord  Uel-  , 
bouma  ratainad  Um  offioa  of  pvamier  UU  Aoput  80^  1841,  wh«i  he 
wminitA,  asd  Sir  Bobarfe  FmI  again  bacama  prime  sdniater.  Hw  | 
Doha  of  Wallingttm  accepted  aaaat  in  the  Cabinet,  bat  withoot  taUog 
offiee.  Aftar  the  death  of  Lord  HiU,  Daoambar  10, 1842,  tha  Dnke  of 
Wellington  aooceeded  him  aa  Comnundar-in-Chief  of  tha  Foreea,  and  ; 
oootinued  nointerroptadlr  to  perform  the  dntiea  of  that  office  tilt  the  : 
tarmination  of  bia  life.  Tha  Dake'a  last  politieal  difiScnlty  oeonrred 
in  1846,  whan  the  rqwal  of  the  Cnm-LawB  had  baoome  a  oeoeadty. 
Sir  Bobtat  Peel  aaw  tlie  neoeari^ :  he  knew  that  there  would  be  a 
large  majority  in  the  Commona,  bnt  anooeas  in  tha  Lorda  depended  on 
tiie  influeace  of  the  Dnke,  who  refaaed  to  support  the  measora,  and 
Sit  Robert  Peel  roaigned  office.  Tha  Queea  then  aent  for  Lord  John 
Bosaell,  but  he  waa  onable  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
waa  recalled.  The  Dake  then  aaw  the  neueaaily  of  tbe  repeaL  He 
pot  aside  bia  own  opinion,  atood  by  bia  friend  Sir  Robot;  told  tiie 
Lmda  diatinoUy  tiiat  they  matt  yield  to  the  Qomd  and  tbe  C<HttmonB, 
and  by  his  iDfiaenoe  and  his  proxies  pasaad  the  measore  throng  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  Hay  28,  1846,  by  a  majori^  of  47. 

The  Doke  of  WelUogton  died  Sept  14,  1862,  at  Walmer  Caatle, 
aged  88,  aeeming  aa  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  hia  chair,  after  a  alight 
iUness  in  the  morning.  He  waa  boned  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  LmidMi, 
under  the  dome,  and  beaide  tha  remains  of  Lord  Nelson.  1^  foneral 
waapablic^  and  similar  to  thatofNelam),  wbiditook  place  Jan.  9, 1806; 
and  daring  the  pnweasion  to  the  cathedral,  Mor.  9,  the  deep  i^patiiy 
of  all  claasea  of  tbe  people  for  the  lose  of  the  greatest  of  Britam'a  mili- 
tary conmumdera  was  aa  strongly  manifested  as  it  had  been  at  the 
funeral  id  her  gmtaet  naval  hero.  He  was  suceeeded  in  his  title  and 
eatmtca  aa  Duke  of  WelUngton  by  bis  eldest  aon  Artbnr,  Harqnia  of 
Douro,  who  waa  bom  in  1807-  The  Docfaesa  of  Wellington  died  in 
1831. 

Tbe  leading  obarscteriBtic  of  tha  Duke  of  Wellington'e  mind  aeems 
to  have  been  sound  good  sense,  based  on  patient  examination  into 
details,  and  a  careful  stndy  of  the  whole  in  order  to  arriTe  at  a  right 
eonelnaion.  He  made  allowance  for  eontingenciee,  paanons,  interests, 
estimated  tfaiogii  at  th«r  real  nine,  and  waa  rarely  wrong.  Uie  great 
prinnple  of  aetion  Beams  to  have  been  a  sense  of  daty  rather  than  the 
stimalaa  of  glory  or  ambition.  Hia  manner  waa  in  general  aingnlarly 
ealm.  He  nevtr  seemed  to  be  elated  by  auocess,  nor  deprened 
diacouragementa  or  difflcolties.  Quickneas  of  decision  and  energy  of 
eseoation  marked  bis  charaoter  during  the  whole  of  Ida  life.  He  waa 
not  inflexible  however  in  carrying  out  hia  plana  ai  a  commander  or  Ua 
Tiewa  as  a  atateaman ;  bnt  altoed  hia  eonxae  when  new  inf omation  or 
a  ohange  of  droomstanoea  offsred  a  sufllciciit  reaaon  for  a  change  at 
detenninatioo.  He  waa  regular  in  his  attendance  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  and  apoka  frequently.  Hit  influence  over  die  membera  of  that 
Honaa  waa  snch  aa  probably  liaa  never  been  poaaeaaed  by  any  other 
indiTtdiiaL  Aa  a  nubho  epeaker,  hia  delivoy,  without  btlng  fluent  <» 
nqiid.  waa  en»hatH)  and  Tehemeot.  In  private  Ufa  he  wo  lim^  and 
methodlcat  He  waa  tempentia  in  the  nee  of  fiwd  and  wfna^  dipt  on  a 
h^mattraas  on  a  jdmple  camp-bedstead,  ma  an  eariy  and  waa 
iDdefatigable  in  his  attentioa  to  bnuneaa.  He  aaldom  made  uae  of  a 
carriage,  and  continued  to  ride  on  hoiaaback  when  Awn  the  infirmitieB 
of  age  he  could  no  longer  ait  erect,  and  he  also  used  the  axarciBa  of 
walking  even  to  tha  last,  though  his  steps  were  slow  and  fidteriog. 

WELLS,  CHARLUS  WILLIAM,  phyaician,  waa  bom  at  Cluiriea- 
town  in  South  Carolina,  U.S.,  in  Hay,  17fiT.  Hii  fattier  and  mother 
were  nativea  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated  in  176fi.  He  waa  aent  hj  hia 
father  to  Dumfries  and  afterwards  to  Bdinbni^b,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated,  and  returned  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary 
movementa  •hortly  after  commenced  in  America,  Mid  hia  fathw,  who 
eapooaed  the  rojaliat  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Qreet  Rritun,  where 
he  waa  followed  by  hia  sod  Id  1775.  He  then  want  to  Edinbuigti,  and 
oommenced  tbe  study  of  medicine,  and  hers  formed  an  intimacy  with 
David  Hum^  and  William  Miller,  aftsrwarda  Iwd  Qlenlee.  After 
acting  aa  sorgeou  in  a  Scotch  rsglment  in  Holland,  he  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1780.  He  returned  to  America  the  aame  year,  and 
witb  the  remains  of  hii  fatber'a  and  brother'a  property  wnt  to 
St  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  where  he  OMiduoted  a  newapner  in  hia 
brother'a  name.  On  tbe  praliminatiM'of  peace  bring  ligtied  in  1788, 
he  agdn  went  to  Charleatown,  where  he  waa  ariead  and  thrown  into 
priwD,  and  oontinued  there  for  three  months,  having  eeoaped  farther 
confinement  by  paying  a  ranaom.  On  retumiog  to  St.  Auguatina  he 
waa  abipwrecked,  and  tmly  saved  his  life  by  awimming  on  ahore.  He 
retntnad  to  London  and  oommenced  pmouoe  aa  a  physician  in  17S6. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  pfayslcbm  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  and 
bi  1796  wu  tleoted  sasiatant-physioiao  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
tnll  phvsioian  in  1800. 

Dr.  Walla  waa  a  follow  og  tha  BbagA  Boole^,  and  pobUihod  tha 


foUowii«  papera  In  their  'TranaaetioBa:'— 1,  In  1795,  'On  tha 
Inflaenoe  whidi  indtea  tba  Mosdea  of  Animah  to  oontract,  in  M.  Oal- 
vam'a  Experimenta'  2,  In  1797.  '  Experiments  on  the  Colour  of  the 
Etood'  i.  In  1811,  '  Bxperimenta  and  Obeervationa  on  ^^aoa-'  In 
the  Sad  and  8rd  volnmea  of  the  'Tianaaetione  <rf  a  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Medical  and  Sorgieal  Knowledge'  he  pabliabed  eevaral 
papan  an  variona  departmrnts  of  medidiM^  His  contoibutKMis  to 
newspapers  and  magaiines  ware  vny  numerous,  embFaiMOg  politics^ 
general  Uteratore,  and  iHogmphy.  Hb  last  work,  and  the  coo  en 
which  his  reputation  as  a  philoeopher  mnat  rest,  is  hia  *  l£aMiy  npmi 
Dew,' whi^  waa  publiriicd  in  1814.  The  deasonatration  of  the  natora 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  an  extremely  fine  epplication  of  tha  priaeiplee 
of  iadocdon  in  phikeophieal  inquiry,  and  has  deeer  redly  givm  the 
aathor  a  wide-spread  reputation.  The  experimsots  involved  in  this 
inquiry  were  matsk  as  to  lead  him  to  expose  himaelf  frequently  for  loog 
intervale  together  to  the  night-air.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  it 
brought  on  attache  of  diaeaae  from  which  be  never  ultimately  re- 
covered, and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1817.  DnWeOswaB 
an  accurate  obaerver  and  acute  ranoner,  rather  than  anoiiginal  thinker. 
On  tba  extent  to  which  he  waa  indebted  to  previous  investigators  for 
hia  views  on  the  Theory  of  Dew,  *ae  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin- 
eon,  F.R.-S..  in  the  'ICdinb.  New  I^iL  Tnnaactioiv'  for  Jan.  1861. 

WELSTED.  LEONARD,  a  smaU  poet,  or  veirifisr,  of  «U  bifc 
oantary,  waa  sprung  from  a  reputable  LnceatMsbire  family,  and  waa 
the  grandaon,  through  hie  moUier,  of  the  Uwyer  and  antiquaiy 
Thomas  Staveley,  known  for  bis  carious  volame  against  popery, 
entitled  'The  Romish  Hoiaeleeoh.'  WeJsted  waa  bom  at  Al»nittoa  in 
Northamptonahirs,  in  1689,  and  waa  educated  at  Westmioater  School. 
Tbe  common  statement  that  be  afterwarda  atudied  at  both  oniveirittae 
reeta  upmi  no  better  authority  than  a  aatirical  pamiAletk  ealled  *  Hie 
Charaotara  <tf  the  Timea,'  published,  in  8to.  in  1728.  whidi  haa  boeo 
sometimes  ridieulonsly  at^bated  to  Welated  himaelf  who  is  one  of 
the  parsona  aatiriaed  in  it  Early  in  life,  by  the  ioter«et  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
Ordnanoe-Offioe,  which  he  heUd  till  his  death,  in  1747.  Wekted's 
earlieat  prodaotion  ia  auppoeed  to  have  been  a  ehwt  poem  aome 
homour,  called '  The  Apple-Pie,  a  Tale,'  which  may  ba  lead  in  Niehok's 
'  Select  ColleotioD  of  Poems,' vrithnote^iiL  78.  But  this  was  originally 
attributed  to  Dr.  William  King  (of  whom  these  ia  a  notioe  in  J<^- 
aoa'a'Livc8<tfthe  Poets');  nor  vras  it  claimed  for  Wdsted  till  1735, 
when  he  was  aaaerted  to  be  the  author  in  a  poiodical  pabUcation 
called 'The  Weekly  Chronide '  <for  16tlt  Anguat),  with  the  ramark, 
that  King  had  "  kt  it  paas  aome  yaara,  without  contndistMm  an  his 
own,"  King  died  in  171S.  Otheia  of  Welated's  poema  a^iearad  in 
1709,  1710,  Ac.  One  of  bia  literary  perfonnsneea  ia  a  taanalation  of 
LongiDua  from  the  fVenoh ;  anothra-  la  a  comedy,  entitled '  The  Dis- 
sembled Wanton ;  or,  My  Son,  get  Money,*  which  wsa  brought  out 
witii  oonaideEable  auccass  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1726,  and  printed 
tbe  same  year.  But  what  baa  chiefly  been  the  meana  of  }»«Mrving 
Welated's  name  ia  a  piece  oallad  '  The  XMamviiate^  or  a  letter  in  vena 
from  Palnmon  to  Cella  at  Batii,'  which  he  pnUiahad  hi  1718.  For 
tbts^  which,  aooording  to  one  cf  the  notea  on  tlie  "Duneiad,'  "was 
meant  for  a  satire  oa  Mr.  Pope  and  soma  of  his  frieoda,**  the  huUaaa 
author  waa  immortalised  ten  years  after  in  the  third  book  af  that 
poem,  in  the  following  parody  «n  Denham^  well-known  linaa  >— 

**Flow,  Wslsted,  flowl  Ilka  tUos  Inspbvr,  beer ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  ;et  nerer  clear  { 
So  sKeetly  mawkish,  and  bd  smoothlj  dull ; 
Hesdy,  act  sttoaf ;  o'eillowing,  though  not  fnU." 

But  there  Is  a  note  of  Pope's  on  tbe  prologue  to  the  Satirai,  vriiich 
implies  tiiat  there  iraa  also  a  peraonal  canse  toe  Fope'u  animority 
gainst  him.  He  la  also  noticed  in  the  eecood  book,  and  in  the 
trsatiae  '  Of  the  Art  of  SinUng  in  Po^,'  puUiahed  the  year  before 
ttie  'Dnneiad.'  A  note  on  the  paMga  quoted  above  afflnna  that 
Welated  iraa  Mie  <4  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  aooDymooe  writars,  and  that 
it  appeared  frt>m  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he 
had  at  one  time  recrived  6001.  for  his  secret  servioea  in  that  capacity. 
Welated  waa  twice  married :  firat,  to  a  daughter  at  Haniy  Pnroell,  tiu 
eminent  mueiealc4mipoeer:  secondly,  to  a  aister  BUu^  Walker,  the 
defender  of  Londonderry,  who  survived  him. 

WENCKSLA'US,  or  WBNZKL.  Emperor,  or  more  correctly  Kieg, 
of  Qermany,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Emperor  Charlee  IV.,  of  the  faoosa 
of  Luxemburg;  vns  bom  In  1861.  Charles  intoided  to  intrust  the 
education  of  Weneealaus  to  his  personal  friend  Fetzareh,  bat  tile  poet 
declined  the  faonoor,  and  the  young  prinoe  iraa  instructed  by  (rtbsr 
teaohan.  The  system  of  educatioD,  which  was  planned  by  the  empnor 
himself  wsa  bad ;  and  tiie  oonsaquenoes  were  that  Weneealaim  bacane 
unfit  for  the  high  poat  for  which  he  was  destined  by  his  bittii.  At  the 
age  of  two,  he  waa  crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  at  twelve,  he  waa 
invested  vrith  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg ;  and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
chosen  and  crowned  khig  of  the  Romans.  From  the  aooeaaion  of  Ru- 
dolph I.,  in  1278,  no  Roman  king  had  been  chosen,  the  eleetora  thinking 
that  tha  election  of  a  aaooeasor  to  the  reigning  emperor  waa  inconipa* 
tible  with  the  freedom  of  eleetion.  They  objected  to  tha  youth  of 
Wanoealaua,  bnt  Charles  answered  them  that  the  sons  of  kinga  had 
received  from  God  souls  much  more  enlightened  than  thoae  of 
ether  men,  and  «■  thrir  edooation  we»  likewsiOttwe  «i«finllz.«OB- 
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dootod,  they  of  ooone^  st  the  age  of  dztoen,  knew  quite  u  tDooh  u, 
•Dd  were  io  every  other  reepeot  Boperlor  to,  oommon  moQ  of  double 
that  age.  The  eleotots  were  lass  penuad«d  by  theee  Momenta  tban 
by  tha  wealth  of  Charlea,  who  ia  eaid  to  have  given  ooe  buDdred 
thoaaand  gold  guldeoa  to  Moh  at  thorn,  beddoa  eatatea  and  othw 
■dfintagea,  aod  fcbua  Wenoealatia  was  ohoaen  king  at  Frankfart  in  1876. 

Wenoealana  soooeeded  his  &ther  in  1878.  The  atate  of  the  empire 
was  thia :~ After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  at  Avignon,  in  1378, 
the  Roman  oardinaU  ohosa  Urban  VI.,  who  waa  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Frenoh  oardinalB  however  chose  Clement  YIL,  who  maintained 
himaulf  a  abort  time  in  Kotue,  bot  he  waa  driven  oat  by  Urban  VI., 
and  took  np  his  zwidenoe  at  Avignon.  Wenoeelans  recognised  Ur- 
-ban  YL  as  pope,  and  in  ratam  received  the  papal  reoognition  of  bis 
eleotion  to  the  Imperial  throne,  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained.  Thia 
policy  lavolved  him  in  diffieolties  with  the  kinga  of  France,  Charles  V., 
and,  after  him,  Cbarles  VL,  from  whioh  however  he  disentangled 
bimaelf  by  an  alliance  with  King  Richard  II.  <rf  EogUnd,  in  1881, 
who  married  the  emperor's  aater,  Anne,  and  who  likewise  reoognised 
Urban  VL  As  to  the  disturbances  ooeaaiooed  tite  disputed  govern- 
ment of  two  pope^  the  emperor  was  unable  to  quell  them ;  and  he 
only  quieted  Clement  VU.'s  adher«aits  amoog  the  princes  of  the 
empire  by  granting  to  tbem  several  important  privU^ea.  To  Leopold, 
dake  of  Auatria,  he  pledged  the  imperial  righta  over  tbe  firae  ritiaa  of 
Saabia  tot  a  large  sum  of  mon^ ;  but  these  oitieB,  Cnring  that  they 
would  lose  tbdr  freedom  uodw  Leopold,  ooneluded  an  alUaaee  to 
whidi  a  great  number  of  towna  and  freie  dtiea  on  the  Bbine  adhered, 
and  they  defended  themaslves  against  the  dake.  Some  other  prinoes 
of  Soathem  Qermany  alao  tried  to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then 
gradually  the  aovereign^  over  other  towns  ud  cities,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  oondaded  a  union,  whidi  was  headed  by  Eberhaid, 
count  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Leopold,  dake  of  Austria,  who  had  very 
eztouive  posaemione  is  SoaUs.  The  OMuequenoe  waa  a  dreadftil 
eMl  war  between  the  princes  and  tiie  dtiBenfl,  whose  party  was 
strengthened  by  tha  towns  and  cities  of  Switnrtand,  wliicu  was  then 
a  province  of  Qermauy.  In  Switseriand  the  prinoes  were  defeated  in 
tite  battle  of  Sempaob  {9th  of  July  1S86),  where  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  waa  slain,  with  95Q  oonnta  and  knights;  but  in  Suabia  the 
oitltsns  were  rented  at  the  battle  of  I>8&ngan  (84th  of  August  1888) 
and  in  aevexal  other  engagemmts.  Wencealans  tried  to  pacify  the 
beWgereiit  parties,  but  ma  measures  were  partial,  and  had  no  etfoot 
In  order  to  please  the  viotorioua  priooee,  he  cancelled  the  heavy  debts 
whicb  they  had  contracted  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Jews,  a 
proceeding  of  which  we  find  muiy  otiber  Instancea  in  Qermany, 
Bo^uid,  and  France :  8000  Jews  were  killed  hy  the  mob  in  Fnone. 
For  wme  time  the  ampecor,  who  aeldom  left  Prague  ancosedea  in 
maintaining  peace  In  Bohemia  and  otlwr  parU  of  his  own  domlniODa, 
but  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  dissolute  life  and  otmimitted  many  acts 
of  cruel^.  By  his  order  John  Pomok,  commonly  oalled  Nepomuk,  a 
virtuons  divine,  and  sfterwardt  a  saial^  was  drowned  in  the  Uoldau, 
■Iter  Wenoeslaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  own  hand  (ISdS).  He 
showed  himself  MtUsss  to  bia  own  brothers^  and  to  Jobat  of  Moravii^ 
who  surprised  the  ampexot  and  pnt  bim  in  prison,  in  order  to  oMala 
justice  from  him,  but  waa  oompaUad  to  libeirato  him  at  the  summons 
of  the  other  princes.  As  Wenoeslaus  resided  at  Prague,  and  seldom 
app&ued  in  any  other  pars  of  Qermany,  the  prinoes  declared  that 
they  would  depose  him  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  end  oootribnting  by  his  personal  appearanoe  to 
their  tranquillity.  ^Dirough  aloth  or  timidity,  WenoealMS  did  not 
loave  Bohemia,  bat  appointed  his  tavthar  Sismaiid  TiQar>geiMrel 
Boman  empire  and  kept  for  himself  nothing  but  tiwimpMiBl  aamsb 

Tbe  stete  of  the  Chnrsh  was  still  deploraUe :  Boniftoe  IX.,  the 
mooeasor  of  Urban  VI.,  waa  pope  at  Bome,  and  Benedict  XUL,  the 
snoocBBor  of  Clement  YII.,  wss  pope  at  Avignon.  Ttie  doctrines  of 
Wydiffe  hsd  found  their  way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  wwe  prop*/- 
gated  by  Hues,  and  tiie  oonfiition  was  so  great,  that  a  general  ooundl 
was  eonaldered  the  oiily  msana  (tf  nstning  pesos  to  tb  ohumli.  On 
this  Waieeslsaa  snddanly  left  Beheaua  and  appeared  at  the  diet  at 
Frankfart  (1898),  but  his  propositions  were  bo  imprudent,  and  his 
eondnct  so  destitute  <^  good  fiuth,  tiut  tiie  princes  ntolved  to  depose 
bim.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Lahnitehi  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  eleotoiB,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  waa  declared  to  have 
forfeited  hie  crown,  and  bis  deposition,  founded  on  seven  difEsrent 
ehargesk  waa  pronoanasd  by  John,  destor  ai  Uafn^  in  feba  pre- 
ssnoa  of  a  namsxoos  WDwd  (20Ul  Anguat  1400X  Bqueob^  elecAOT' 
palatine,  was  ohoaen  emperor  on  the  following  day.  Wencealaaa  pro- 
tested against  bia  deporition,  and  oratlnued  to  style  himself  empturor, 
and  aa  such  he  waa  reoognised  by  tiie  council  of  ^sa  in  1408.  .  Bat  he 
had  not  inflnenoe  enough  to  fman  a  powerful  party  in  the  empire^  and 
even  hia  authority  in  BohemU  was  diaregaided  by  his  brother  Sieg* 
mund,  who  kept  him  in  prieon  for  two  yeara.  After  the  death  ot 
RupredLty  in  HIO,  Weneeslaos,  vrithout  giving  ap  his  imperial  title, 
cfbotod  tiks  election  of  his  cousin  Jobat  of  Uoravia,  who  died  in  the 
following  year  (1411).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fall  upon  Kegmnnd, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Wenoes- 
laus, who  now  renounced  the  imperial  title  and  lived  qaietiy  in 
Bohnnia.  He  tried  to  protect  Hubs  gainst  the  proceedings  of  the 
CoaneilofCaiBtan^batdidnotBaoBaad.  After  the  bnini^  ot  Haa% 
b        Us  adlMnnla  ia  fttmsd  »  uhIod,  Um  ultirnrtt  ooii!> 


sequence  of  wnicn  was  tiie  dreadful  war  of  the  Hosntes  against  the 
empire.  The  beginning  of  tiiis  war  was  an  outbreak  at  Prsgne  in 
1419.  WencesUus  resided  then  at  hia  castle  of  Kuoratii,  and  when 
the  newa  of  the  outbreak  reached  iiim,  lie  ftH  into  a  fit  pasaloo,  and 
died  of  apoplan  on  the  16th  of  Aogoat,  1419.  He  Isft  do  male  issoe^ 
and  hia  nominu  suooessmr  in  the  kingdom  of  Boheada  was  his  brothSTf 
the  emperor  Siegmund. 
WENTWORTH,  THOMAS.  [Stbaffobd.] 

WERQSLAND,  HENRIK  ARNOLD,  a  very  dliitingaiahed  Nor- 
wegian poet  and  political  writer,  waa  bom  on  the  17th  of  June  1808 
at  ChristiaosaDd,  where  his  &th«r,  Nikolai  Wergeland,  a  cl>-igyinan» 
wss  one  of  the  assistant  msstem  at  the  I^atin  sehool  Tbe  fother,  who 
vrai  madi  reapected,  and  who  aurrived  the  son,  waa  one  of  the  deputies 
wh<^  when  in  1814  Norway  wss  severed  by  tiie  allied  powers  from 
Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden,  met  and  ^amed  the  constitution  of 
Eidsvold,  the  aooeptance  of  which  by  Sweden  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  mudi  more  piospKooa  and  glorioua  period  in  the  annals  of 
Norway.  He  was  aAwwarda  appointed  priest  of  the  pariah  of  Bida- 
vold,  the  {dace  from  wliich  the  constitution  takes  its  name,  whloh  fa 
at  the  distance  of  about  40  English  miles  from  ChristisDia;  and  it  waa 
there  and  at  Christiania,  first  at  tha  cathedral  school  and  afterwards 
at  the  univeEsiJ^,  that  his  son  received  his  education.  It  was  in  1827 
that  Henrik  Weiseland  commenced  bis  literary  oarew  under  the 
assomed  namaof  SiAil  Sifadda,  by  a  farce  <w  dramatic  aatire  entitled 
*  Ah.*  It  was  afterwarda  f<dlowed  by  twelve  other  farces  of  a  similar 
kind,  smne  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  and  mostly  <rf  an  Aristophanie 
vein,  with  a  political  beariog  and  a  aeaaoning  of  panonalities.  It  was 
not  snrprising  that  these  prodactiona  should  sroose  the  animosity  of 
the  partiea  to  whom  they  referred,  and  for  the  ten  yeara  from  1827  to 
1887  Weneland'a  life  was  passed  in  what  is  familiarly  called  ■  hot 
water.'  BUs  eootribations  to  the  Nol^wegian  newi^apera,  some  of 
whioh  he  oooaslMMUy  edited,  vrere  very  frequent;  and  his  poems, 
many  of  whioh  were  on  political  sulgeots,  were  hardly  less  numerous. 
His  admirers  were  at  this  time  fond  of  calling  Um  'the  Byron  of 
Norway ;'  but  Dk  K.  Q.  Latham,  who  knew  him  perwnally,  and  in 
his  '  Norway  and  the  Norwegiana '  givea  an  intf  resting  account  of  a 
virit  to  tbe  parswiage  of  Eidsvold,  observes  that  his  productions 
rather  reminded  bim  vi  those  of  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  and 
that  he  might  be  ealled  an*  Elliott  Ottian.*  His  political  feelings  wen 
intensely  and  ezolnrively  Norwegian,  and  bo  narrow  aa  to  be  aotago* 
nistioal  even  to  the  other  members  of  the  ScaDdioavian  fomily,  the  Danea 
and  Swedes.  For  some  time  he  drew  the  vrliole  youth  of  Norway 
with  him,  but  in  1682  the  ^>pearanoe  of  an  attack  upon  him  by 
Welhaven,  another  riung  poet  and  critic — *  Henrik  Wergelands 
DigtekniHt  og  Folemlk*  (Henry  Wei^land's  Poetry  and  Polemioa)— 
be^  to  torn  the  euren^  though  Wergelamf  s  father  wrote  vigorously 
ia  his  defoioe,  and  at  preaeot  it  may  be  oonaidflml  that  the  publlo 
opinion  of  Norway  is  in  favour  of  tike  united  action  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries.  It  was  regarded  however  as  a  great  faiumph 
of  WeigeUnd'a  views  that^  in  1887,  Sweden  oonoeded  the  point  of 
allowing  a  oeparate  national  flag  to  Norw^.  In  tiw  foliowiug  year 
King  CUMriea  John  (Bemadotta)  poidavitit  to  Christiani%  and  Wa«a- 
land  wrote  a  oompUmentaiy  poem  on  the  oooasion,  which  vres  sold  to 
have  been  received  by  the  soverdgn  with  peoaliar  gratification.  The 
Norw^ian  poblio  was  sorpriBad  to  hear  afterwards  that  the  king  had 
manifeeted  his  fiadings  by  oonfsrring  on  Wergrlsnd,  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  chief  'radical'  of  Norway,  an  annual  penuon  from  his  own 
nivy  puree,  and  a  atoim  of  indignation  burst  on  the  head  of  the  poet. 
Bis  position  np  to  that  time  had  been  a  somewhat  precarioos  one.  So 
flv  ba<^  SB  1884  he  had  given  up  the  clerical  profcadon,  after  passing 
in  1829  his  examination  as  eandidata  in  theology,  and  offldatiog  for 
some  time  aa  curate  to  his  father.  A  poem  wUdi  he  hsd  published, 
under  the  titie  of  '  Creation,  Han,  and  the  Uessiah,'  which  he  regarded  aa 
his  bast  work,aQdwhioh  many  ev«i  of  his  admirers  declMedthemsdves 
nnabta  dther  to  admire  or  eomprebeod,  contained  views  and  opiuioos 
wUoh  were  not  oossldered  oompatiUe  witii  the  poaUtoo  of  a  minhttr 
of  tiie  dmrdi;  and  the  general  freedom  of  his  Hfe  and  opinions  was 
also  against  him.  On  quitting  theology  he  studied  medidoe ;  in  1 886 
he  was  appdnted  keeper  of  ^e  university  library,  and  in  1840  keeper 
of  the  NOTwegiao  arohives.  Giving  up  political  writing  after  his 
pensioD,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  ;  and  though  his  productions  at 
this  time  did  not  meet  with  Uie  rathusiastio  reception  thdr  prede- 
oassara  had  njtqnd.  It  is  now  aoknowledgsd  Uat  th^y  are  the  best  of 
Us  vrtiole  careiK  In  1640  he  married,  tad  was  enthusissUcal^ 
attached  to  his  wifiBi  Bat  his  oonatitiMion,  originally  atiiletie  and 
oorrsqiranding  with  his  statare  of  six  feet  three,  was  invcoverably 
shattwed  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  brandy,  and  he  died  on  tlie 
12th  of  August  1846,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

A  collected  edition  of  tbe  prindpal  works  of  Wergeland  was  omn- 
menoed  hi  18S1  by  the  Stodenta  Sode^  «f  Chtiatiania,  under  the 
editorship  of  H.  Lassan.  The  last  volume  vre  have  seen  of  it  is  the 
dghth,  published  in  18S6,  and  it  was  to  be  completed  in  nine.  The 
editor,  who  had  tiie  taak  of  odlecting  many  of  these  writings  from 
msgasiiies,  reviews,  sod  newspapers,  haa  also  had  that  of  oddiug  notes, 
wh^  on  some  oooasions  were  necessazy  to  render  them  inielligide  to 
thoae  not  intimatdy  acquainted  with  the  paadii^^i^ftory  of  Nofway 
at  the  thne  during  which  tiisy  appSjMed. 
anosDOfiid  with  posbr,  among  "^^^ 
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^  cometed  •taape,  «8'left  by  the  wthor.   Of  WargeUnd'e  proae   we  »»  joolined  to  eelect  as  b»3 
wriUnge  the  mo>t  intereBting  are  a  T«lQine  of  abort  biogr»phMi  of   Hia  ideaa  xpspaciong  tbe  diviaion 
dutingviabed  NorwegiaoB,  and  «  hiatofy  of  the  fotmktion  of  tbe 
conatitulion  of  ^lidavold. 

[VERiuirs,  OUD&] 


WfcKL.  OLAF.  ,   -  ,    „  ^  .„ 

AVEBNSB,  ABRAHAM  QOTTLOB,  was  bom  on  the  85th  of  Sep- 
tember 1760,  at  Wealau  on  tbe  Qaeiaa,  in  Upper  Laauta.   Hia  father 
vaa  aaperiDtendent  of  a  foondry  at  that  place.   He  gare  his  aon  ' 
mineralB  as  plajthinga,  and  young  Wemer  tbua  beoame  acquainted,  I 
Bays  Cavier,  wiUi  tJieir  names  aod  oharaotera  aa  aoon  as  he  learoed  the 
lettan  of  the  alphabet.   Be  received  hi*  early  education  at  the  school 
of  the  orphan  aayliun  at  BnnaUn  in  Siksla,  but  was  aftarwaicb  {daaed 
at  the  celebrated  echoed  of  ninae  at  FMbeig  in  Smmj.   He  loon 
formed  the  reeolutum  of  entering  into  the  mining  establishment  at 
that  place ;  and  as  the  regnlationB  required  a  liceoUate'a  degree  in 
law  before  admiaBioo,  he  studied  juriapnidenoe  for  three  yeara  at  the 
Uoiversity  of  Leipcig,  but  at  the  same  time  oootinued  to  onltiTstfl 
a  knowledge  of  mioenlogy.   At  that  UniTeraity  he  publiihed,  in  1774. 
bring  then  twenty-four  years  oi  age,  a  treatise  on  tbe  external 
oharaetcn  of  minwals,  in  which  he  proposed  s  methodioal  and  precaae 
luguage  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  snbstanoee.  By 
this  work,  coosistiug  of  a  few  leares,  Wemer,  saya  Cavier,  rendered  a 
aervioe  to  mineralogy  analogous  to  that  whiob  Limtsaas  had  rendered 
to  botanical  science  by  the  terminology  made  uae  of  in  his  *  Pbilo- 
Bopbia  Botanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  tbe  scienoe  of  minera- 
loffj.   Be  here  exproased  hia  Ideas  on  the  deficieneiea  existing  in 
mmeralogieal  ednio^  and  on  the  mesne  of  remoTing  them.  He 
obswvea  that  the  utemal  cbaracten  of  minerals  had  been  neglected 
in  their  deocnptioo ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  these 
characters  were  not  to  be  applied  to  tbe  aystematio  diettibntion  of 
nunends,  but  to  determine  the  oonoeptioa  of  their  exterior,  and  to  fix 
a  method  of  describing  them ;  that  tbe  exteroal  ohaisoters,  previously 
emi^oyed  by  mineralogists,  were  wry  indefinite,  and  that  the  perfeo- 
tion  and  utility  of  the  external  desoiptitm  of  minerals  depended  on 
the  complete  definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  oharactera. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  beoame  popular  in  Oennany,  but  it  waa 
aeveial  years  before  it  became  more  extensirely  known.   A  Frendi 
tnuulatum,  by  Ficarde^  appeared  in  1T80.  aod  one  in  Kng^Ui,  bj  Ur. 
Weaver,  wae  published  in  Dublin  in  ISOiE.   In  hia  native  country  it 
i^tpeara  to  have  earned  Wemer  a  reputation,  for  in  the  year  following 
ita  puUioatioD  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  profassw  of  mineralogy 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freibeig,  and  inspector  of  the  mineralogiad 
cabiaet  at  that  place.   He  held  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1780  Wemer  publkbed  « translation  of  CroDatedt'a  Minei 
with  notes,  and  in  m  fbUowing  year  n  oatalogne  of  the  private  . 
leotion  ^  minerals  of  Fapat  dvfaain.  In  botti  these  wwxs  he  lntro< 
duoed  his  method  of  distribution  and  deecriptiooe  of  ndnerals  acoord- 
ing  to  his  terminology,  giving  the  name  '  O^ctognoay  *  to  the  study, 
wmle  he  termed  tbe  knowledge  and  sdenoe  of  the  positioni  of  minerals 
and  foesils  in  tbe  erust  of  tbe  globe,  and  the  ehwtifioation  of  rocka 
and  the  uifereocea  to  bo  drawn  as  to  the  period  and  ciroumstanesa  of 
their  nigin,  *  Qeogoosy.'  Although  in  th«  fomwr  department  Wemst 
had  done  great  praotieal  servioe,  it  is  in  oonneetion  with  tho  lattaar 
division,  and  bis  theory  of  geology,  that  his  name  must  be  always 
associated. 

In  1787  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  olaeaiAoation  of 
rocks,  'Eurze  Klsssifikation  und  Beschreibttng  der  versohiedenen 
Gebirgsarten;'  in  which  he  pointaout  the  minwaloaioal  diatinotiaiis 
of  ro^s,  but  tbe  work  contuu  DOne  of  Wamac'i  ueantiesl  vieM 
xespeoting  formations,  and  tike  daadfleatiott  he  hBfj|tvea  Id  it  «M 
maMrially  altered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period.  Wemer  now  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  in  hia  lectures  the  cwctrine.  of  the  formation  of  tbe 
primitive  and  other  rocks  by  chemical  precnpitation  from  water ;  and 
tn  the  same  year,  1787,  trom  an  examlnatitm  of  the  Brzgehirge  (or 
Ore-Mountains),  in  Saxony,  and  the  basaltie  rooks  of  the  ncd^bour- 
hood,  he  extended  the  applieatioD  of  this  dootriqc  to  the  origin  of 
trap  rooks.  Baspe,  a  Oennan,  had  aa  Ux  hack  a  17M  doMrihad  tbe 
basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous  origin.  To  Wemei's  limited  sphere  of 
observation,  bis  erroneoua  opinions  on  tiiis  and  other  sul^eota  may  in 
■ome  measure  be  attributed.  He  found  the  basaltio  rocks  of  Saxony 
and  of  Hesse  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  massee,  and 
not  occurring  in  dykos  and  veins,  ox  extending  downwards  into  the 
valleys,  and  hence  some  ot  the  strongest  proob  fay  whidi  tiiecs  rooks 


greatest  achievement  in  the  soieace. 
of  rooks  into  great  o)a«sM  we  have 
seen  was  not  anginal,  but  he  wa*  to  observe  that  "  the  mateei 

or  strata  that  constitute  tbe  Bur£no9  of  the  globe  preeent  themselves 
in  groups  or  aasemAtlagee,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  associ- 
ated wherever  they  oac«  r,  and  *ro  eo  oonneeted  as  to  exhibit  a  oertMn 
unity  of  character."  Theaw.be  termed  *  formations,'  snd  taught  that 
"  the  exterior  of  &e  earth  oolbai^ta  of  a  series  of  these  formations  hitd 
over  eaoh  other  iu  a  certain  detbafminate  order."  Thia  was  a  most 
startling  announcement  whui  we  oonlmdw  what  a  suall  portion  of  tho 
globe  had  uodergone  a  geologiciU  ezana^ation,  and  that  even  with 
that  which  bad  been  examined,  the  an^^iof  this  bold  tiiewy  had 
little  practical  aoquaintanee.  But  if  toll  njfiection  imneasea  our 
snrprise,  it  must  also  increase  oar  admiration  f^K  the  eagadty  which 
annonnoed  from  such  small  data  a  truth  which,  oo^l^ted  and  resisted 
at  the  time,  now  recttves  tbe  assent  of  all  getdbg^ie,  And  whioh 

Ideas  of 


extended  obeervatione  in  all  parts  of  the  globo  

this  magnitude  are,  aays  Cuvier,  the  true  iduraeterletiea  o:. 

Unfortunately  howeverbut  as  the  natural  consequence  of  . 
respeoting  basaltio  and  other  rocka,  now  deemed  of  igneous  o(^^,  he 
included  tbe  latter  among  his  series  of  constant  universal  formi 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  eay  that  this  pert  of  the  theory 
ae  effectually  disproved  as  the  rest  has  been  oonfirmed.  Wera< 
taught  that  these  formatums,  including  his  primitive  rooks;  as  well  i„ 
his  flotB  or  secondary  rocks,  were  produced  by  a  series  of  precipitav 
tions  and  depoeitiona  formed  in  succession  from  water,  whicu  he  sup- 
posed to  have  oovered  the  globe,  and,  eziating  always  more  or  less 
generally,  contained  the  different  substances  vrhwh  have  been  produced 
from  them.  In  almoet  necessary  connection  with  thia  hypothesis,  he 
supposed  a  number  of  socoessive  and  universal  cdumgee  in  the  level  ol 
the  sea,  oi  very  gnat  extent. 

In  November  lT91.  Wemer  pubUshed  bis '  Theory  of  the  Formetioa 
ot  Yrins,'  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some  yean  praviousty  in  his 
leeturss.  In  this  work  he  contended  that  veins  were  originally  open 
fissnresi  He  accounted  for  the  existence  of  the  fiwures  by  Bupposiog 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  iu  the  manner  above  stated,  namely, 
by  depoaitioo  from  the  sea  of  beds  one  above  another,  and  th»t  the 
mass  of  these  beds  bebg  at  first  wet,  and  posaeased  of  little  tenacity, 
tiie  mountain  yielded  to  ita  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the 
idde  where  support  was  wanting;  and  that  as  the  waters  also,  which 
assisted  in  giving  them  support,  began  to  lower  their  level,  the  mass 
would  more  readily  yield  to  its  weight,  and  would  fall  to  the  side 
where  least  reostanoe  was  oppoeed.  The  shrinking  of  the  mass  in 
drying,  snd  the  operation  <^  earthquakes,  might,  he  suppoeed,  have 
farther  asdsted  in  the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus 
ucoonted  tot  the  origin  of  tlu  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured 
to  pittve,  that  tbe  materials  filUog  the  veins  were  introduced  into 
them  from  abovo,  snd  that  the  msss  of  veins  have  been  formed  by  a 
series  of  predidtatioos  from  water,  whioh  have  filled,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  tike  spaoes  or  fissures;  that  these  pfecipitatious  entered  by  the 
Bupwiw  parts  of  the  rents  whioh  were  open,  and  were  furnished  by 
ft  solntion  In  water,  gener^ly  dtemioal,  which  covered  the  country  in 
whicii  tiieso  nuts  exmed.  To  aeoount  for  tbe  high  degree  of  orystal- 
Uiation  whioh  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  sapposed  that  the  predpitations 
and  depositions  whioh  flormed  them  were  made  with  more  tranquillity 
tiian  thoee  whioh  produced  beds  and  formations;  that  mechanical 
eolutiooB  sad  depositions  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  Uun  of  beds,  and  that  tiie  spaoes  in  wliioh  veins  are  found  pre- 
Bsrved  lor  a  longer  time  tho  &anll^  of  receiving  and  reWning  difleient 
sdntte  (Plvfrir>*£^IteTiair,'ToLxvia> 

A  French  translation  of  the  work,  by  I^Aubuissmi,  appeared  at 
Puis  in  180%  end  an  En^^h  translation  by  Dr.  Andwaou,  at  Edta- 
burgh  in  1800.  This  was  tbe  last  work  Wemer  wrote.  It  is  said  he 
had  a  most  sliqpilar  aversion  to  the  meohanioal  act  of  writing,  which 
he  oaitied  to  mcb  an  extreme  as  never  to  rmily  to  Icttws,  and  which 
even  dstetrod  hiiA  fimm  rsnding  them,  least  tw  Blmnld  be  tempted  to 
reply. 

In  1702  lie  wss  appointod  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  the  mines  of 
Saxony.  Von  Cbarpentier  held  thesituation  of  Oaptein-general  (Eleig* 
hanptmann)  in  tbe  same  eetabliehtnent,  and  there  appears  to  bavo 
bem  a  foelhig  of  rivalry  between  the  two  officers,  alUiough  the  labour* 
of  Ohatpsntter  wwe  psinelpaUy  confined  to  the  practical  details  of 
ninlnfr   la  1706  or  1786  Wenm  intraduoed  into  bis  lectures  tho 


are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  of  Igooooa  wigb  wne  absent  in  <  doetrine  oS  a  new  dnss  of  rooks,  to  which,  as  lying  between  the  pri- 
the  phenomena  wmob  oame  under  hb  ootnal  observaMon.   But  many  |  mitive  and  secondary  or  flots,  he  gave  the  name  of  *  transition.'  The 


eveu  of  the  appesraocee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frmberg,  Wemer 
appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misooss^ed.   Thus  within  a  day's 
journey  of  his  school,  tbe  porphyry,  oalled  by  him  primitive,  in 
Men  found  not  only  to  send  forth  veins  or  dykes  through  strata  of  i 
theooalfomiatioB,battooTeriiothem  inmHs.   Ths  gnnito  «C  tho 


total  number  of  distinct  formations  or  rooks  of  all  these  olasses  to 
which  he  assigned  predse  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  aetablisbment  of  the  transition  class  completed  Werner's  labours, 
snd  the  promulgation  and  further  illustration  ot^is  views  ncjr  oeou- 
idsdUskctur...  Hoh.a.tgg.^^goi@(^^^,fri^ 
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titrougbont  Europe  as  tbe  firrt  {feologlrt  and  nioenlogtat  of  the  daj, 
and  was  looked  upoo  as  founder  and  aothor  of  mmeralo^  as  a 
aclenor.  Hia  ftma  vaa  nob  lo  much  acqnivad  throogh  hia  frrltiaga  aa 
bT  menu  of  hia  lectures,  for  we  have  aeen  tiiat  some  <tf  his  principal 
TOWS  were  0DI7  pTOmoliiated  in  this  cbannel.  Be  was  an  admirable 
lecturer.  One  of  his  pupils  describes  bis  appearance  io  1799  as  very 
remarkable  and  strikiag  at  the  6rst  interview.  He  was  middle-nsed, 
and  broad  shouldered ;  bis  round  and  friendl;  oounteoanoe  did  not  at 
first  aigbt  promise  muoh,  but  when  he  began  to  apesk,  be  at  once 
eommsDdea  tita  moat  marlLed  attention.  Hia  eye  vas  full  of  fire  and 
animation,  hia  Toice  f^om  ita  high  tone  was  aomatimea  iharp,  but 
ever;  word  was  well-wughed;  a  cautions  clearness  and  the  most 
marked  decision  in  the  views  he  expressed  were  apparent  in  all  that 
he  said.  With  all  this  tiiere  was  united  a  good  fading  whioh  irreeis- 
tibly  won  ever;  heart.  In  mineralogioal  investigatioos  his  disorimins' 
tion  of  the  most  delicate  distinctions  was  remarkable.  In  recopiaing 
and  ozhibiting  theae,  hia  whole  demenuoor  prviented  a  combinatioo 
of  eameatnesa  and  assured  conviotion.  Every  tingle  obaeori^  annoyed 
bim,  and  he  almost  compelled  hia  hearers  to  distinguish  with  Hit 
greatest  possible  certainty  the  moat  trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures 
of  colours  occurring  in  minerals,  all  t^e  oharoctere  of  wliioh  were 
dassiGed  with  extreme  minuteness,  and  every  instance  of  deviation 
from  his  arrangement  and  evei?  case  of  doubt,  vexed  and  annoyed  him. 
Although  he  employed  no  matnematical  formnln  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  crystals,  afterwards  so  aneoessfblly  adopted  by  Hatty,  nt  the  oryetal- 
line  structure,  the  number  of  cleavages,  and  their  mative  position 
were  materials  in  Werner's  classiBcatton.  Whoever,  under  his  instruo- 
^00,  undertook  a  mountain  expedition,  received  an  extremely  minute 
pltui  according  to  whieh  he  was  to  make  his  observations.  Every 
deviation,  even  the  slightest,  from  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  and  every 
n^^«ot  of  any  portion  of  them,  waa  severely  blamed.  It  waaneoenary 
that  he  who  wished  to  derive  advantage  nom  Wemer'a  inatruetion, 
should  dive  himself  up  to  hia  master,  for  the  whole  system  was  ao 
intimatdy  linked  together,  and  the  various  elements  of  disorimination 
in  mineralogy  were  so  closely  united  with  the  mode  of  observation  in 
geology,  that  the  disturbance  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  the  others 
uncertain  and  doubtful.   (Frofeaaor  SteBena, '  Was  ich  Erlebta.') 

He  conudered  minerals  under  their  ohamieal,  eoonomlcal,  and  even 
gaograpfaical  aspects,  and  he  airaaged  his  ooUeoUona  under  these 
different  modes  of  treating  the  aubjeot   He  showed  or  attempted  to 
abow  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the 
babita,  history,  and  even  moral  qualities  of  nations,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  easily  seen  that  his  lecturea  had  some  points  of  interest  even 
for  the  coldest  minds.    (Cuvier,  '  Biographic  Universelle.')   He  asso- 
ciated everything  wlUi  his  favourite  science,  and  in  bis  excursive 
lectures  he  pointed  out  all  the  economical  uses  of  minerals,  and  thdr  '■ 
application  to  medicine ;  the  influence  of  Uie  mineral  oompocdtion  of 
rocks  upon  the  soil}  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resouroes,  wealth,  and 
dvilieation  of  man.    The  vast  aandy  plains  of  Tartory  and  Africa,  he 
would  say,  retained  their  inbabitaots  in  the  shape  of  wandering 
shepherds ;  the  granitic  mountains  and  the  low  calcareous  and  alluvitd 
pl^s  gave  rise  to  different  manners,  degrees  of  weaUh,  and  intelli- 1 
genoe.    The  history  even  of  langu^ea,  and  the  migiati<HL  of  tHbea, 
had  been  determined  by  the  direction  ot  particular  strata.  The 
gualitieB  of  eer^dn  stonea  used  in  building  would  lead  him  to  descaut 
on  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and  nations ;  and  the  physioal : 
get^^phy  of  a  country  frequently  invited  him  to  treat  of  military  1 
tactics.   The  charm  of  hia  mannera  and  his  eloquence  kindled  eothu- 1 
siasm  in  the  minds  of  lus  pupils;  and  many  who  had  intended  at  first 
only  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  when  they  had  once 
heard  biro,  devoted  themselves  to  it  as  the  business  of  their  Uvea. 
(Cuvier, '  Eloge  de  Warner ; '  Lyell, '  Principles  of  Qeology,'  vol.  i.) 

This  extended  and  popular  tnatment  of  the  scienoe  attracted  Bome^ 
while  others  to  whom  the  love  of  science  for  science  sake  was  not  a 
soffioieut  induoemen^  became  his  pupils  from  the  connection  that 
bis  lectures,  from  the  aituaUou  he  filled,  necessarily  had  with  mining. 
Among  his  pupils  or  attendants  on  his  lectures  may  be  enumerated 
Alexander  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  D'Aubuisaon,  Jameson,  Broocbl, 
Kapione,  f>ei«leben,  Baumer,  Englehart,  Euvten,  Uobs,  Herder, 
Wiedemann,  E^mmerling,  Reuss,  Steffens,  Breitbaupt^  Eamark,  Wad 
0>«unaik),  D'Andrada  (Brazil),  and  Elbyar  (Spanish  Mexico).  In 
consequenoe  of  Werner  writing  so  little,  and  his  lectures  not  bang 
preserved,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  theae  pupils  that  recourse 
most  be  had  to  acquire  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their 
preceptor's  views,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  bis  theories  and  dis- 
coveries. That  Werner's  powera  of  external  disorimiuation  were 
extremely  acute^  we  have  seen  in  speaking  of  bim  as  a  mineralogia^ 
and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  olaasi^ing  were  in  his  mineralogical 
studies  fully  fad  by  a^  abnndaot  store  of  observation;  bat  when  he 
eaine  to  apply  this  methodising  power  to  geology,  the  love  of  system, 
■o  fostered,  appears  to  have  been  too  atrong  for  tiie  oolleotion  ot  facta 
he  bad  to  deal  with. 

To  retura  to  the  biography  of  Werner.  In  1802  he  visited  Paria, 
and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  aoientifio  and  Uarued 
bodies.  The  Academy  of  Soienoea  elected  him  one  of  their  eight 
foreign  asBoeUtee;  and  tb«  leaders  of  the  VxvaA  repuUio  lent  him  a 
**'P^^n)aaB  'Gitoiyen,'anhmourwbkih  somewhat  perj^eied  Werner, 
uhemak^Sasai,  and  firmly  attaeh«d  to  hia  prince  Wemar 


was  so  devoted  to  hb  country  that  he  never  would  enter  into  any 
other  servioe,  although  the  most  tempting  offers  were  repeatedly 
made  to  him. 

Werner  anfiiu«d  for  many  years  uninterruptedly  from  a  itomaclk 
oomplsint.  The  distresses  of  bi*  country,  consequent  upon  its  being 
made  the  theatre  of  the  campaign  of  1818,  seem  to  have  pr^ed  upon 
his  mind,  increased  bte  malady,  and  produced  a  complication  of 
diseases  from  which  be  never  rallied.  In  1617  be  went  to  Dresden, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  his  sufibrings.  He  became 
worse,  and  died  there  on  the  80th  of  Jnne,  in  the  arma  of  fate  sister, 
in  the  sfxt^-ieventfa  year  of  his  age.  Bottiger  pronounced  hia  funeral 
oration :  Bitter  delivered  his  *  £loge '  at  the  Academy  of  tfunioh,  and 
Baron  Cavier  at  the  Academy  of  Sdenees  in  Paris.  Werner  was  never 
married.  He  had  aurrendered  in  hislifetime  the  wholeof  his  valuable 
collection  of  minerals,  oomprising  upwards  of  100,000  specimena,  and 
also  a  large  ooUeotion  of  Oreek  and  Roman  medals,  to  tlie  Sehool  of 
Hinee  at  FMberg,  for  40,000  crowns,  a  price  eoualderably  below  the 
value;  and  in  consequenoe  of  the  dUstresaed  atata  <tf  Saxony  at  thai 
period,  he  accepted  only  a  small  part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reeerving  a 
moderate  interest  upon  the  remainder  under  the  form  of  on  annuity, 
and  bequeathing  the  capital  after  hia  death  to  the  academy  in  which 
be  bad  been  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distinguished  professor. 

WERKEB,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  ZACBARIAS,  an  eminent 
German  dramatiB^  waa  l>om  on  Novembsr  1^  1768,  at  KteigsbMg^ 
in  Bast  Prussil^  in  th«  unlvetri^  at  wMoh  town  hia  fkther  waa  pro* 
fesaor  of  history  and  rhetorio.  The  death  of  hii  fatiier  left  bim  at  an 
early  age  to  the  sole  core  of  his  mother,  awoman  of  considerable  talent 
and  of  a  lively  imagbation.  la  1784  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  dvil 
service,  and  attended  lectures  on  jurisprudenoa  and  Guanoe  in  KSnin- 
bei;^  and  also  tiioae  of  Kant,  to  which  he  gave  much  atteotiOD.  In 
17SS  he  entered  the  Prussian  civil  aeti^  aa  semtair  in  tin  Ffnanca 
department,  in  wfaidi  capacity  be  lived  tor  a  oonweraUe  time  at 
Warsaw,  which  had  recently  been  taken  posiession  of  by  I^usria.  In 
1800  he  axen  produced  his  first  dramatic  work, '  Die  Sonne  dea  Thais,' 
a  work  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  ita  plot,  Its  suooessful  ot»- 
raoterisation,  depth  of  raeling,  and  power  of  language.  On  Februan 
24,  1604,  his  mother  died  at  Koaigsberg  on  the  same  day  with  big 
friend  Hnioeb,  and  the  nd  remembrance  gave  the  title  to  his  most 
celebrated  tragedy,  *  Der  vieruadswanzigater  Februar,'  a  play  elevating 
itself  far  above  those  of  later  imitators  in  a  similar  style  by  a  terrible 
originality,  a  keenly  penetrating  insight  into  the  human  heart,  an 
artistical  arrangement  of  the  action,  and  a  rare  and  dieoriminating  use 
of  language.  After  his  return  to  Warsaw  he  wrote  '  Das  Kreuz  an 
der  Ostsee  '  (The  Cross  on  tiie  Baltao).  for  which  G.  T.  A.  Hoffmann 
eompoaed  the  musie.  In  1805  he  waa  removed  to  an  offidsl  ^tuar 
tion  in  Berlin,  but  bia  mind,  always  eeoentrio,  become  now  more 
decidedly  erratic  His  religious  feelings  were  strongly  exdted,  and 
an  irrepressible  desire  for  change  poasessad  him,  with  sn  almost  tofad 
want  of  stability.  He  gave  up  his  office  and  separated  from  his  wife^ 
an  amiable  Polonese,  whom  he  had  married  in  1799,  after  having 
divorced  two  other  wives.  He  then  wrote  for  the  Berlin  theatre, 
'Martin  Luther,  odex  die  Weihe  der  Erait'  (The  Consecration  of 
Strength),  in  whioh  he  mixed  up  history  with  mysticism,  but  which 
has  fine  poetical  passages.  After  this  he  wandered  through  (Sermany, 
and  remaining  at  Weimar  for  three  months,  i«turned  to  Berlin  in 
1808.  His  stay  was  short  there;  he  travelled  into  Switzerland,  uid 
at  Interlaken  became  acquainted  with  lladame  de  Stael-Holsteln. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  be  was  in  Paris,  and  in  December 
again  at  Weiaiar,  where  the  duke  bestowed  a  pension  on  him,  while 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  created 
him  a  counsellor  of  fetate.  He  next  resided  for  four  months  at  Coppet 
with  Madame  de  Stael  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  afterwards,  on  tlwir 
recommendation,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1809.  In  April  1811  he  vras 
secretly  admitted  oa  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for 
a  time  studied  theology  privately.  In  1814,  having  removed  to  tlie 
aeminary  at  Aschaffenburg,  be  was  consecrated  print,  went  to  Vienna 
d  uring  theaitting  of  the  Congress  in  the  autumn  e}  tliat  year,  oommenoed 
preaching  and  attracted  large  audiences.  Part  of  thfi  years  1816-17  he 
passed  in  Poland.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Vienna  he  quitted,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  public,  the  order  of  the  Redemptoriste  into  whioh 
he  had  Men  admitted  two  or  three  yean  previously,  though  he  stUl 
continued  to  preach.  In  1820  he  wrote  his  last  tragedy,  'Die  Huttor 
der  Makkab^,'  wldch,  with  passages  of  considerable  poetical  lieaafy, 
evinces  the  same  striving  after  novelty  shown  in  his  other  poraulta. 
He  affects  a  roughness  of  language^  a  rude  and  often  indelicate  numour, 
widely  different  £rom  hia  eariier  works,  but  of  which  some  of  bia  inte^ 
VMiing  ones  bad  shown  symptoaie,  for  during  all  this  vacillaUon  of 
opinion  and  constant  change  of  soene^  he  had  not  loet  or  altogether 
neglected  bis  poetical  poweri,  though  the  ehaagsa  he  had  adopted  in 
tb^  development  wezf  hy  no  means  improvements.  He  had  written 
'Attila,  Edntg  der  Hunnen,'  'Wanda,  Eonigin  der  Sarmaten,' 'Rune* 
gnnda,'  and  other  poems,  among  which  were  hymns,  that  do  not  add 
greatiy  to  hie  reputation  as  a  poet.  As  a  preacher  he  was  popular, 
but  hia  sermons,  while  they  possess  an  attractive  and  inventive  manner 
of  explanation  and  iUustratlou  are  disfigured  1^  poor  wittioisma  nol 
nnJ^nenUy  irreverent,  and  an  obtrosive  hamil^.  He  continued 
to  praaoh  until  a  short  time  before  hia  deaT' 
Janoary  18, 18SS.  Hli  dnunatio  «b^dizv«UD^ 
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ia  1817-tS  in  rix  vdlamem,  oonUioiDg  all  bat  th*  *Uothar  (rf  the 
llaco«b«Mu'  In  1836  hu  poathumoM  •armoni  mre  poUiahed,  and 
in  a  «omplete  edition  of  hia  oolleoted  worka  in  foarteen 

Tolumea. 

WEKNEB,  JOAHKES,  a  Qeman  matbeniatioian  and  astronomer, 
was  born  lA  NOmbng  on  the  14th  of  Fabmaiy  IMS.  Kothing  appft- 
reat^  la  known  of  bu  lifs,  except  that,  when  he  «w  tweoty-fivo  yean 
of  aiie,  be  went  to  Italy,  whare  be  made  some  aetronomiod  obierra- 
tiona ;  and  be  is  aud  to  have  made  a  teries  of  obeerrationa  on  tbe 
eomat  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  April  1600.  From  obaerrationa 
Thich  he  made  on  tbe  poritions  of  Begulua,  a  Virginii,  and  a  Libite, 
oompared  with  tboae  which  had  been  assigned  to  tbe  same  atars  by 
Ptolemy  and  Alphonw,  he  detennlned  the  preoesaion  of  the  eqnlnoxaa 
to  be  70  minotea  of  a  degree  in  100  years,  a  quantity  mooh  too  small ; 
asd  he  found  the  obliquity  of  the  eohptic  to  be  23°  28'. 

In  IfiH  he  publiibed  'Annotations  on  tbe  First  Book  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography/  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  an  obscure  passage 
concerning  the  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  a  plane  surface ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  in  tius  work  we  find  tiie  first 
notice  of  the  method  of  determining  geogn^hical  longitudes  by  tbe 
angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  Bome  star :  he  recommends,  for 
muing  the  observation,  the  '  cross-staff,'  or  '  fore-staff,*  a  rude  instru- 
ment which  has  long  sinoa  been  disused  by  mariners.  In  1522  he 
published  at  Niirnberg,  in  4to,  bis  '  Opera  Mathematioa,'  in  which  is 
contained  a  tract  on  conies  :  be  also  published  a  work  on  trigonometry, 
Id  fiv«  books,  containing  a  great  number  of  aatronomical  and  geogra* 
pbioal  problems. 

Werner  wrote  ozplanations  of  the  cooatmeUim  and  nsea  of  metaoro* 
logical  instmmenta;  and  it  is  aaid  that  he  oollactad  a  number  of 
obaervationa  with  a  view  of  discovering  from  them  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  clungea  which  take  place  io  the  atmosphere.  He  executed 
a  machine  in  which  the  movementa  of  tbe  son,  mooOi  and  planets 
were  represented  conformably  to  the  Ptolemaic  raatem ;  and  ha  wrote 
a  work  on  '  The  Movement  of  tbe  Eighth  Sphersi.  Ha  died  in  tbe  ywtr 
1628. 

WE8LET,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  a  fiunily, 
Mveral  of  the  other  members  of  which  however  also  olaim  to  ba  ahorUy 
noticed,  either  on  their  own  account  or  in  consequence  of  their  conuao- 
tion  with  him.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  comprise  ajl  the  Wealeys 
under  one  head,  and  to  take  them  in  chrontdogical  order. 

The  Wcfileyv,  or  Westleys,  as  they  fbmerly  apelled  their  name,  are 
aaid  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  hla  *  Memoirs  of  too  Weeley  VamQj'  to 
have  believed  their  progenitors  to  have  come  to  England  from  Saxony ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  tbe 
same  atock  with  tbe  once  famous  reformer,  John  Weaselua,  otherwise 
De  Wesalia,  or  BaaiUns,  of  Qroningeo,  who  died  in  1489.  (See  '  Bio- 
mpbical  Notices  of  tbe  Rev.  Bartholomew  Westley,'  fto..  by  William 
Btal,  Syo,  London,  1830;  and  Wesskl.)  Supposing  tiie  name  to  be 
English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  wfaethar 
it  is  properly  Westleigh  or  WelleelMgb.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tbe  family  name  of  Wellesleigh  (probably  taken  from  ttie  village 
ao  called  near  the  oi^  of  Wells)  baa  generally  passed  into  Wesley; 
Wood,  in  the  '  Athems  Oxonienses,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bishop  of  Eildare^ 
of  the  early  port  of  tbe  16th  oentury,  whom  he  describes  as  '  Walter 
Wdlesley,  commonly  called  Wesley;'  and  it  is  known  that,  when 
John  Wesley's  younger  brother  Charles  was  at  Waatminster  School,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  Garret  Wellesley,  or  Wosley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Meath,  considering  the  boy  to  be  of  hU  own  &mily,  offered 
to  mue  him  bis  heir  if  he  would  have  relinquished  tbe  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Ozfn^,  and  gone  over  and  settled  in  Ireland.  This 
was  before  1787,  in  whiefa  year  Mr.  Wellealey  died,  leaving  bis  estates 
and  also  his  name  to  hia  couain,  Richard  Colley,  Eaq.,  who  was  created 
Baron  Morning' on  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1740,  and  was  tbe  father  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Mornitigton,  t  le  graDdfather  of  the  Harquts  Wellesley 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  [See  WELLlHOros,  Ddkb  or,  col.  689.] 

Thb  Rxv.  Babiboloubw  Webtlbt  ia  tbe  first  of  John  Wesley's 
ancestors  of  whom  there  is  any  distinct  record.  Ho  wm  bom  about 
ItOO ,-  was  educated  at  one  of  the  nniverrities,  whero  he  studied  both 
divinity  and  medicine;  became,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
minister  of  Charmouth  and  Caiherston  (two  adjoining  villages  near 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire);  and  was  ejected  from  the  Srat  of  these  livings 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  from  tbe  second  on  the  paeaiug 
of  tbe  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  oouUnued  to  reside  at  Char- 
mouth,  prwstising  physic,  tlU  the  passing  of  (he  FiTfrHila  Act  in  IMS 
droTf  him,  with  otiier  nonoonfondsti^  to  a  secluded  spot  at  Pinney, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitechapel  Rocks;  and  there  he  is 
believed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which  appear  not  to 
have  been  many,  uough  we  do  not  find  tbe  date  of  bia  decease  stated. 
**Ha  lived  several  years,"  Dr.  Calamy  tells  us,  "after  he  was  legally 
silenced  ;  but  the  death  of  his  son  made  a  very  aemible  alteration  in 
the  father,  po  that  he  afterwards  declined  apaoe,  and  did  not  long 
survive  him." 

TBI  Rxv.  JoeiT  Webtlit,  M.A.,  son  of  this  Bartholomew,  was  bom 
about  1686,  and  studied  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  pwticularly  to  the  Oriental  languages,  and  adopted  the  i 
°f      .?  ■■  ***  ''hnrdi  govemroent  and  other  auhjects  of  tbe  vice- 
obancellor  of  the  university,  the  cekbrated  Dr.  Owen,  who  ia  aaid  to  | 
nave  shownftaatkladneasfbr  him.  After  ptcacbing  for  Mm*  tima  to 


what  was  called  "the  gatheivd  chnrob,"  at  Weymouth,  and  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Radipote,  he  vras  appointed  in  Hay  1658  to 
tbe  vicarage  of  Winterbome-Whitchurch,  in  the  same  county  of 
Doraet  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  White,  one  of  the  lay 
assessors  of  the  Weatmioster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  common^ 
eallod  *tha  Patriarch  of  Dor«hester,'  in  which  town  h«  was  rector  of 
IVintty  Church  for  about  forty  yeara.  Mrs.  Westiey  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  a  niece  of  Dr.  Thomsa  Fuller,  the  celebrated  historian  :  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  his  wife's  niecei  Westley  appeara  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  sometlung  be  bad  uttered  in  the  pulpit 
very  soon  after  the  Restoration :  he  lay  in  confinement  till  he  was 
dischuged  hy  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  dated  July  24,  1661,  on 
hia  taking  Om  oaths  of  anpremacy  and  allegiance.  He  was  seized  a 
aaeond  time  in  the  beginning  of  1668  aa  he  was  leaving  tbe  church, 
and  carried  to  prison  at  Blandford,  where  he  lay  for  some  time ;  and 
soon  uTter  he  got  out  tbe  Act  of  Uniformity  deprived  him  of  bis 
living,  and  left  him  for  several  months  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At 
length,  in  May  1663,  a  pious  and  charitable  person  gave  him  a  house 
rent-ilree  at  the  viU^ie  of  Freatou,  a  few  milea  from  Weymouth.  At 
we  time  lie  thought  of  emigrating  to  Surinam  or  Maryland;  but  he 
finally  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  He  continued 
to  preaoh  when  he  ooald  find  a  eafe  opportunity,  both  at  Preston  and 
Weymouth ;  and  he  eventually  united  himself  as  pastor  to  a  small 
congregation  at  Poole,  though  without  going  to  reside  among  them. 
He  was  often  apprehended  while  thua  engaged,  and,  besides  being 
several  times  fined,  was  subjeeted  to  four  imprisonments  at  Poole  and 
DOTcbestor.  Tet  tlua  elder  John  Westley  does  sot  i^pear  to  have 
been  a  person  of  extreme  opiniona,  or  one  who  faabituall]>  allowed  bis 
aeal  to  hurry  him  into  disregard  of  danger  or  other  indiscretions 
His  priD<»ple  and  hia  practice  was  to  join  on  ordinary  occasions  in 
public  worship  with  the  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  we 
are  told  that,  while  some  of  his  qouconformist  brethren  in  Dorset 
preached  and  administered  the  ordinuices  of  religion  to  tbe  amall 
omgregations  who  acknowledged  them  as  tiieir  pastors  openly  and  at 
all  banrds,  he  "thought  it  hia  duty  to  be  ware  of  men— that  pru- 
dently he  shotdd  preserve  his  liberty  and  his  opportunity  to  minister 
in  holy  things  as  long  aa  he  could,  and  not  by  the  openneas  of  one 
meeting  to  hazard  the  liberty  of  all  meeiiogs."  (BesI,  p.  27.)  The 
Five-Mile  Act  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  ^so  from  Preston,  and  fbrced  him  to  retire  to  aome  place 
of  cmicealment  iriiic^  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Venturing  forth 
again  some  time  after  to  Tidt  his  fomily  and  to  preach  to  his  congre- 
gation, be  was  appr^eaded  and  suffered  another  imprisonment.  Many 
more  hardalilps  incident  to  his  situation  he  also  underwent,  and  it 
seems  to  be  lotimated  that  hia  spirits  at  last  sunk  under  tiie  public 
and  personal  afiSictions  with  which  he  was  tried.  If  he  was  only 
three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Southey  states  ('Life  <d  Wesley,'  i  6^ 
when  he  died,  that  event  must  have  been  before  or  in  the  year  1670; 
Hia  death,  as  already  mentioned*  was  speedily  followed  by  uatof  hia 
father,  at  about  double  the  sge^ 

The  Rev.  Sakuel  Westlet,  or  Weslet,  was  a  younger  son  of  this 
John  Weatley,  and  vras  bom  at  Preston,  according  to  one  account  in 
1668,  by  another  in  1666,  by  a  third  "about  the  year  1662,  or  perhape 
a  little  earlier."  (Compare  Beal,  p.  31,  and  Southey,  L  7,  where  it  ia 
remarked  that  the  earliest  date  is  established  hy  certain  extracta  from 
the  Registers  of  Exeter  College,  which  are  given,  but  wliioh  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  prove  any  thing  on  the  subject)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  his  father  for  tbe  ministry  among  the  IMsaenters, 
and  to  have  been  sent  with  that  view,  after  leaving  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Dorchester,  firat  to  tbe  academy  at  Stopniy,  kept  1^  Edward 
Veal,  B.D.,  and  next  to  that  kept  by  Charlea  Morton,  H.  A.,  at  Newing- 
ton  Green.  Wesley  however  soon  left  tbe  Dissentor^  When  he 
joined  the  Established  Church  he  was  abandoned  by  bis  relations ; 
but  making  hia  way  to  Oxford,  with  only  2L  16t.  in  his  pocket,  be 
entered  himself  at  Exetor  College  aa  a  poor  scholar;  and,  although 
all  he  aver  after  reorived  from  any  of  his  friends  was  a  matter  of  five 
shillingi,  he  managed  to  tdce  his  Baohelor'B  degree,  and  by  acting  aa  a 
private  tutor  bad  accumulated  the  sum  of  102. 16*.,  when  be  pro* 
ceeded  to  London  and  got  ordained.  In  all  tbe  accounts  that  we  have 
examined  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  in  whioh  he  went  to  college  was 
1684,  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southey  prints  certainly  seems  to 
imply  that  be  made  a  deposit  of  caution-money  aa  a  poor  scholar  on 
tbe  26th  of  September  in  that  year;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this 
data  will  not  agree  with  thereat  of  his  Ustoty  as  eommonly  rvlaled. 
At  all  events  it  is  dearly  impossible  that  if  he  only  became  a  member 
of  the  nnivetsity  in  1684,  be  could,  as  we  are  told,  have  taken  bis 
degree  of  B.A.,  been  crdidned,  served  a  curacy  iu  London  for  a  year, 
been  for  another  year  on  board  a  man-of-war  aa  chaplain,  and  then 
served  another  London  onraoy  for  two  years,  during  which  he  married, 
had  a  son,  became  known  aa  a  writer  for  the  presa,  and  got  a  small 
living  -In  the  country  (aniqwasd  to  be  that  of  South  Ormaiiy,  in  Lin- 
oolnshtre),  all  before  Jamee  II.  pnbliahed  the  order  in  coundl  com* 
mending  bis  Dedaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  in  May  1668.  At  this  time  Wesley  ia  represented  as  having 
been  a  person  of  such  importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  pro- 
mises cf  preferment  were  addressed  to  bim  to  induce  him  to  support 
tbe  maaauzea  of  the  court,  which  however  he  resolutely  refused  to 
do  •  not  only  oahtiiv  to  read  ttie  k|^i  de^agBti^^l|^^^|^i|^ 
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pointed  dlMOvne  •gainst  it  bafore  an  andlmce  oompoMd  in  grut  put 
of  courtiers,  aoldier^  ind  informen. 

Other  facta  equally  go  to  Btrengthen  the  improbability  of  bia  bBvlng 
gone  to  cullega  only  in  1684.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  after  he 
returned  from  sea  that  he  married  Suennaah,  youngest  daughter 
of  tb«  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Annealey,  one  of  the  most  emiDeot  of  the 
London  nonconformist  clergy,  and  a  near  raUtion  of  the  Irish  Earl  of 
Anglesey.  This  lady,  as  appears  from  one  of  her  own  letters,  vUoh 
has  been  printed,  bed,  like  her  husband,  of  her  own  accord  left  the 
Dissenters,  and  that  at  the  early  age  of  not  full  thirteen,  after  having, 
OS  she  intimates,  thoroughly  examined  the  controTersy  between  them 
and  tho  Kttablished  Church.  Another  daughter  of  Annealey  (who 
had  originally  held  a  Uviug  in  the  Church,  and  was  ejected  by  the  Aot 
of  Uniformity)  was  tb«  first  wife  of  the  ecceotrio  John  Donton,  book- 
seller,  publisher,  and  author.  In  «bo«e  onrious  totobiontphlcal  per- 
formance entitled  bis  'Life  and  Errors'  there  are  BeTeraTnotices  of  bis 
brotherin-law ;  and  Dunton  published  for  Wesley  the  first  work  that 
had  bis  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  Terae,  entitled  '  Maggots,  or  Poems 
on  seTeral  subjects,'  which  appeared  in  1685.  Wesley,  besides  being 
already  married  to  Miss  Annodey,  appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time 
on  establtBbed  writer,  thoi^.  only  enooymonsly,  for  the  bookseller?. 

Wheu  tbe  revolution  took  idaoe,  Wesley,  it  is  said,  wrote  a  book  in 
defence  of  it ;  bnt  neither  the  date  nor  even  the  title  is  given.  As  it 
ia  Biiid  to  have  been  dedicHted  to  the  queen — who  in  oonsequenee,  we 
are  told,  gave  the  author  the  living  of  Epwortb,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
1693 — it  may  possibly  have  been  not  anything  concerning  the  revolu. 
tioD,  bnt  an  heroic  poem,  in  folio,  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Christy'  which 
he  published  that  year  and  dedicated  to  her  mqeaty,  and  which  was 
reprinted,  with  Urge  additions  and  alterations,  in  1697.  Another  folio 
vcdame  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  *  Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and 
Arcbbishop  Tillotsoo,'  followed  in  1695 ;  '  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  attempted  in  verEe,  and  adorned  with  152  sculptures,  done 
by  J.  Sturt,'  12mo.  in  1701 ;  and  '  Tbe  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
Id  Verse,  with  180  sculptures,  by  Sturt,'  12mo,  in  1704.  In  1705 
Wesley  publinbed  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Btenheim,  for  whloh  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments 
thea  stationed  in  England,  and  would,  it  ii  said,  have  procnred  him  a 
prebend,  had  it  not  be«n  for  the  influence  of  the  Diueuters  at  court 
and  in  parliament,  which  wm  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent 
this  promotion,  but  roon  arter  to  procure  tbe  removal  of  Wesley  from 
his  chaplaincy.  In  the  next  reign  however  he  received  and  held  with 
epwortb  the  small  living  of  Wroote  in  tho  same  county.  He  died  on 
the  30tb  of  April  17S5,  and  the  same  year  appeared,  under  the  care 
of  his  eldest  son,  bia  most  elaborate  work,  entiUed  '  Dissertationes  in 
Librum  Jobi,*  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  proposals  had  been  firat  oireulated  in  1730.  *A 
Treatise  on  tbe  Sacrament '  is  mentioned,  without  date,  in  a  list  of 
Samuel  Wesley's  publications  in  Nichols's  'Select  Collection  of  Poems,' 
iu  99 ;  and  he  is  etated  by  his  son  John,  in  his  'Hiitory  of  England,'  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  defence  delivered  by  X>r.  Saohererell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  poetry  is  occasionally  harsh  in 
•xpreasioo,  but  ia  not  without  feeling  and  animation ;  some  passages 
are  elf^ant  and  even  elevated.  By  his  wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  remarkable  woman,  he  hod  »  family  of  nineteen  children,  of 
whom  one  daughter,  Mehetnbel,  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  or  Hiss  Mebetabel  Wright,  who  distin- 
guish)^ hersf  If  as  a  modeller  in  wax ;  and  three  sons,  Samuel,  John, 
and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less  celebrity. 

TBI  Ket.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Yonnger,  was  the  eldest,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley  of 
Kpworth.  Ha  ifl  stated  to  have  been  born  there.  Whitehead,  in  bis 
*  Life  of  Wesley,' says  about  1692 ;  Coke  and  Moore,in  1690.  Tet  the 
latest  of  these  dates,  it  will  bo  observed,  is  earlier  than  that  assigned 
for  his  father's  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  fDur  years  old  before  he  apoke  a  wwd ;  but  from  that  time  he 
spoke  Dot  only  without  any  difficolty,  bnt  with  an  nndecetaodiog 
above  bis  years.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  was 
admitted  a  kiog's  scholar  in  1707,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Cbrist'a 
Cliurch,  Oxford,'  where  he  remained  at  least  till  he  hod  taken  his 
degree  of  M.A.  Be  had  acquired  much  reputation  for  his  proficiency 
in  clasoioal  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the  univend^,  and  he  was 
now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  School,  in  mhUib 
bitiiation  he  remained  for  aesrly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy 
ord<;rs  soon  after  leaving  college;  but  be  never  obtained  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  though  his  religious  convictions  appear  to  havo 
been  strong,  and  his  epitaph,  besides  giving  him  a  high  chatscter  both 
for  benevolence  and  piety,  says  that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher — 
adding  that  his  "  best  sermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  editing 
life."  It  is  understood  tiiat  bis  iDtlmai^  with  Bishop  Atterbnry  and 
the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or  avowal  of 
the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  in  tiie  way  of  his  advancement. 
Both  be  and  his  younger  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  as  it  has  bean 
observed,  seem  to  have  imbibed  their  politioal  opinions  from  their 
mother,  who,  although  she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  all  the 
reign  of  King  William,  difiered  from  her  husband  in  his  approval  of 
the  Kevolution— «  fact  which  the  latter  only  discovered  by  perceiving 
that  in  the  king'a  last  illnesi  she  did  not  say  "Amen"  to  tho  prayers 
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for  his  recovery.  Bat  Samuel  earrisd  botti  Ua  poUtieol  toryism  and 
his  bigh-ohurdi  no^ms  much  ftirther  than  his  brothers,  whose  "  new 
faith,"  as  be  termed  it,  and  canonical  irregularities,  he  viewed  with 
groat  ooncem  and  disapprobation.  But  he  scarcely  lived  to  see  more 
than  the  b^iinning  of  Metliodiem.  In  1732  he  wai  appointed  head 
master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  DevoDshire ;  and  there  he  resided  till 
,his  death,  6th  of  November,  1739.  He  is  the  anthor  of  a  collection  of 
poems,  fiiat  publishbd  in  4to,  in  1736,  and  a  second  time  In  8vo,  in 
1748.  Borne  of  them,  especially  those  of  a  humorous  esst,  have  muc^ 
merit.  The  collection  of  *  Original  Letters  by  the  Reverend  John 
Wesley  and  his  Friends,'  published  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  an  Svo  volume^ 
at  Birmingham,  in  1791,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  oorteS' 
pondence  between  Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothen^  obtained  from 
Samuel's  daughter  xnd  grand-daughter. 

Thb  Bit.  Jobh  Wbblit,  the  most  eminent  person  of  his  name 
and  family,  was  the  sscond,  or  the  second  who  grew  up  to  manhood, 
of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  bom 
there,  17th  of  June  (0.  a.),  1703.  He  was  still  very  young  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  Chsrtei^Houee,  whenoe,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
proceeded  to  Christchorcb,  Oxford.  The  oecount  of  bis  official  bio- 
graphers, Coke  and  Moore,  is,  that  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A, 
he  waa  eleoted  Fdlow  of  Lincoln  College  in  1724,  was  ord^ed  by 
Potter  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  arehishop  of  Canterbnij,  ia 
1725,  and  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Sou^cys 
account,  which  is  probably  correct,  is  that  he  was  not  elected  to  his 
Fellowihip  tjll  March  1726.  In  the  end  of  tha  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes. 

From  his  earliest  years  Wesl^  had  been  of  a  aeriooa  temper,  and 
more  especially  from  the  oommenoeowDt  of  liis  residence  at  college 
religious  impressions  hsd  token  a  strong  bold  on  him.  It  ia  related 
that  two  books  in  particular,  which  be  read  in  the  course  of  bis  pre- 
parationa  for  ordination,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  bim;— the 
treatise  '  De  Imitatione  Obristi,'  attributed  to  Thomas-^ Kempia,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor's  'Rules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.'  From  about  the 
time  when  he  was  ordained  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which 
he  oootinoed  to  Ihe  end  of  his  lif&  A  Urge  portion  of  this  recud, 
under  tiie  Utle  of  his  '  Jounal,'  was  pnbUahed  by  himaelj^  in  21  part^ 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  as  curate  to  his 
father  at  Wroote,  and  here  be  resided  for  about  two  years ;  during 
which  time,  in  1728,  he  received  priest's  orders  from  the  same  prelate 
by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  deaoon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  end  of  this  year  that  he  was  tumnmied  back  to  college,  in  oon- 
sequenee of  a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderator,  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in  peraoo. 
Here  he  found  his  younger  brother  Charles,  then  an  undtrgraduate  of 
Cbriatohurch,  one  of  a  small  asaociation  of  students  already  dtsr 
tinguished  in  the  university  by  tbe  derisive  appollatioos  of  the  Holy 
Club,  the  Godly  Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  tha  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacra- 
mentaiiaos,  and  the  Methodists.  At  finl^  we  are  told^  th^  religions 
enthndasm  only  carried  them  the  length  of  devoting  Sunday  evenings 
to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  otiier  nights  bdng  given  to  secular 
studies;  but  veijr  soon  n^igion  became  the  sole  business  of  their 
meetings ;  ^ey  eommunicated  once  and  fasted  twice  a  week,  employed 
muoh  of  their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  tbe  sick,  gave  away 
whatever  they  could  spore  in  charity,  observed  among  themselves  a 
regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  self-examination;  in  short, 
exhibited  in  all  things  a  zeal  and  abstraction  from  the  world  such  as 
has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish 
devotees.  John  Wesley  appears  to  have  immediately  juiued  this 
society,  whioh  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  whom  the 
moat  remarkable,  beaides  the  two  brothers,  were  Mr.  Moigao,  whose 
mortifications  are  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  life,  James  Uervey, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  '  Meditations,'  and  Qeorge  Whitefield, 
who  shares  with  Wesley  the  fame  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  chief 
founders  of  Methodism. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wesley  became  aoquainted  with 
William  Law,  the  author  of  the  'Serious  Call'  and  other  similar 
works ;  tha  two  brothers  used  to  travel  from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  visit  Law  at  his  house  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
London,  and  his  oonveisattons  and  writings,  harmonising  in  the  main 
with  their  own  previous  Aotiona  and  feelings,  uerted  a  powerful 
iofluenee  over  them.  UeanwhUe  however  the  less  ardent  or  resolute 
of  tiioir  Oxford  assotastes  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and  the  number, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  seven  and  twenty,  declined  at  last  to  five. 
Moat  of  Uiis  had  happened  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Wealeys  on 
a  short  visit  to  their  parents,  in  1732.  In  these  eiroumstances,  when, 
the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  apply  for  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  his  father's  living  of  Epworth,  John  Wesley  came  to  the 
ooneluaion  that  it  wis  his  duty  rather  to  remdn  at  the  imiTerai^,  as 
the  field  where  his  exertions  were  most  needed,  and  where  also  tliej 
were  likely  to  find  the  grentest  stimulus.  Nevertheless  a  few  months 
after  hia  father's  death  he  was  induced  to  go  out  with  Qeneral  Ogle- 
thorpe to  (Georgia,  in  North  America,  to  preach  to  the  settlers  and 
Indians  in  the  oolooy  which  the  general  was  founding  there.  He  and 
his  brother  Char  lee,  who  now  took  holy  orders,  sailed  from  Gravuend 
ou  the  14th  of  October  1735,  in  th«  same  wi%Vi>ftn<f 
and  twenty  UontTiona.   They  auclQiitf>S0Ch^8aVAVbW<^&^ 
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fith  of  Febnurj'  1786.  Chulea  returned  to  England,  sent  homa  b; 
Oglsthorpe  with  despatehfls,  early  in  1737 ;  John  rsnwiMd  in  America 
till  the  doM  of  that  year.  Tlie  moat  remarkable  incident  of  this  part  of 
his  hiatoiy  is  the  affair  in  vbioh  he  became  iuvoWed  with  1/lim  Sophia 
Cauaton,  nieoe  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Saraimah,  whose  partialitr  he 
for  Bome  time  eaootingsd,  but  whom  ha  eventuallj,  on  the  advice  of 
hia  UoraviMi  frieodi,  deolwed  to  marry.  On  thia  diiappoiutmeDt 
IUh  Canaton  maixied  lb.  Williamaon ;  ud  aoon  ifter  Weal^y  refaisd 
(0  admit  her  to  the  communion,  upmi  whioh  her  huibud  indioted  him 
for  defamation,  laying  hie  damagea  at  lOOOI.  The  a&ir  was  never 
brought  to  an  iasue ;  bat  It  was  the  oooasion  of  drinng  Wesley  from 
the  colony,  wliich  he  left  on  the  eveDiog  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of 
December  17S7,  shaking  the  ^\u,t  off  his  feet,  to  uae  his  own  ezprenion, 
after  •  reeidenoe  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  month*.  The  singular 
•oeonit  whieh  bii  fbllowari  give  at  tiili  matter  mty  ba  read  in  Coke 
aod  Hoon  (pp.  114-180). 

He  reoohed  England  February  1st,  178S.  While  he  had  been 
•broad,  the  religious  exdtement  whidi  now  began  to  be  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made  great  progress  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  tiie  aonth  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  mthnsiastio  preaohlng  of  Wliitefield,  who  had  sailed  from  the 
DownB  ftor  Gaoigh  only  ft  »w  honia  bsfim  tiii*  Teeiel  wbloh  brooght 
Wetl^  twok  from  Uienoe  oaat  anohor  there,  the  two  ahipa  in  »ct 
TMuaing  in  sight  of  eadi  other.  As  soon  u  he  anived  in  London, 
West^  hastened  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  Uoraviana.  It  was 
not  however  tall  some  months  after  this,  that,  according  to  hia  own 
account,  he  for  the  first  time  attained  to  true  views  of  Christianity. 
His  oonvarsion,  we  are  assured,  took  placa  aboat  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'olook  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  uay,  at  a  meet- 
ing, to  which  he  liad  gone  very  unwillingly,  of  "a  aooiety  in  Aldera- 
gate-etreet,  where  one  was  reading  lAther'a  'Preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romana,' " 

J  About  three  weeks  after  his  '  new  birth,'  on  the  l£th  of  June,  he 
set  out  for  Oermany,  to  visit  the  Moravian  brethren  at  their  original 
■•at  (tf  HermhaL  He  met  Covnt  Zincendorf^  the  head  of  the  Mora- 
vian%  at  Uarfenbom,  waa  bron|^t  before  the  prinoe  royal  oi  fniaaia 
(afterwarda  Frederick  the  Great)  at  Wmmar,  and  having  reached 
Hermhut,  in  Upper  Lussbia,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  remained  there 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  about  tlie  middle  ctf  September.  From  tliis  date  the 
history  of  Wesley  meiges  in  the  history  of  Methodism;  and  all  we 
can  attempt  here  is  to  note  briefly  the  sucosasion  of  Uie  [oindpal 
events  and  aireamslanees  with  vluidi  he  waa  pMaonally  moat  eon- 
oemed. 

Whitefiefd  returned  from  Georgia  In  the  Utter  end  of  1788;  and 
he  and  Wesley  immediately  agdn  became  intimately  anooiated.  The 
sxample  of  preaching  In  the  open  air,  first  set  by  Whitefield  oa  the 
17th  of  February  173B,  was  shortly  after  followed  by  Wesley  at  the 
same  place,  the  neighbourhood  of  BnstoL  The  first  sepamte  meeting- 
house  tor  the  Heutodista  was  b«gan  to  ba  bnilt  in  the  Horae  Fkir, 
near  St  JameaTs  ohuroh,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  <d  Hay  in  that  aama 
year.  Lay  preaching,  of  which  the  first  examfde  had  been  set  1^  an 
individual  named  Bowers,  In  lalii^^ton  churchyard,  after  a  sermon  by 
Whitefield,  was,  not  without  some  heeitation,  sanctioned  by  Wesley 
soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement 
in  particular  gave  to  Methodism  in  moat  people's  eyes  the  distin<A 
appeaifanee  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  when,  before  Hba 
end  of  the  year,  Wesley's  mother  professed  her  aocordanoe  in  bis 
views,  her  son  Samuel  wrote  to  her  ezpreasiug  the  exceeding  oonoem 
and  grief  with  which  he  bad  hewd  that  she  countenaneed  the  spread- 
ing delusion  so  far  as  to  become  "  one  of  Jsok*s  congregaiicm."  The 
old  lady  hod,  like  her  son  John,  been  converted  in  a  moment — and 
from  that  time  continued  to  live  with  himj  and  to  attend  liis  minis  try 
tUl  her  death  in  1742. 

In  July,  ]740,  Wesley  sokmnly  separated  himself  from  the  Mem* 
viana,  with  whom  be  had  now  come  to  differ,  or  had  disoovwad  that 
they  diffsred  from  himt  on  some  fundamentaf  points  of  dootrine ;  and 
soon  after  he  broke  with  Count  Zinsendorf,  the  two  parting,  say  Iiis 
official  biographers,  "  without  the  least  prospect  of  a  reconciliation." 
Their  last  interview  took  place  in  Or^'a  Inn  Walka.  Ufa  separation 
firam  Zinsendorf  and  the  Moravian^  whiA  made  the  two  parties 
immediately  Utter  enemies,  waa  followed  before  the  doae  of  the  aame 
year  by  a  breach  with  Whitefield,  which  however  although  it  divided 
the  new  religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  only  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  friendship  and  mutual  r^ard  of  the  two 
&thera  of  Methodism. 

From  tbte  time  Wesl^s  life  was  apent  in  preaching,  travelling, 
writing  books,  ud  labouzing  in  all  other  possible  ways  for  the  oon- 
aolidatlon  and  extension  Of  the  new  ohnrch,  the  management  of  wbidi 
waa  now  wholly  in  his  own  haods.  No  man  ever  gave  himself  up 
mare  eotinly  to  any  object,  or  prosecuted  it  either  with  more  zeal 
and  determination,  or  more  method  and  skilful  management.  Not  an 
hour,  scarce  even  a  minute,  was  abstracted  from  the  servioe  of  the 
cause  on  which  be  had  set  his  heart;  and  rarely  has  any  ambition 
bean  so  well  seconded  by  the  other  nudities  and  habits  of  mind,  and, 
i^aay  be  added,  of  body  too^  neeessaty  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  full 
mot  Ha  rested  nowhrae,  seldom  riding  less  than  iottj,  6£*y,  or 
aixty  miles  a  d^;  even  on  his  jouneys  from  yluco  to  plaoe  he  read 
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and  wrote ;  and  he  generally  preached  three  or  four  times,  sometimes 
five  times,  a  day.  For  a  long  time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback ; 
Utterly  he  use'd  a  chaise:  "nor  do  we  believe,"  sa^  his  official  bio- 
graphers,  "there  oould  be  an  instance  found,  during  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  wherein  the  severest  weather  hindered  him  even  for 
one  day." 

About  the  year  17£0,  soon  after  his  brother  Charles  had  become  a 
husband,  Weeley  married  Hn.  Visella,  a  widow  witii  fbur  children. 
Tills  step  vras  made  a  little  awkward  at  first  by  his  having  a  few  years 
before  published  a  tract  entitled  '  Thoughfai  on  a  Single  Life^*  in 
strong  recommendatiim  of  celibacy  for  all  who  were  able  to  subject 
themselves  to  that  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a  very  unhappy 
one :  Weeley,  who  bad  stipulated  that  he  should  not  preach  one  ser- 
mon nor  travel  one  mile  the  lees  on  aooouut  of  his  change  of  condition, 
was  littie  at  honw:  the  lady  'became  jealous;  robbed  him  of  hia  sub- 
stanoe,  as  ho  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  prevent  his  giving  it  to 
bad  women ;  and  committed  sundry  other  extntvaganoes  and  outrages. 
Wed^y  had  high  notions  of  the  autiiority  of  a  husband,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  sex :  "  Enow  ma,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  and  know 
yoursalC  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no 
more ;  do  not  any  longer  oootand  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 

iiralae  ;  be  oontent  to  be  a  private,  insignifiosnt  person,  known  and 
oved  1^  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty, 
which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  tus.  ....  Of  what 
importance  is  your  cbaraotar  to  mankind!  U  you  waa  buried  just 
now,  or  if  you  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  bs  to  the  cause  of 
God  i "  The  end  was,  that  after  she  bad  several  times  run  away  from 
him  and  been  induced  to  return,  she  repeated  the  experiment  once 
more,  and  waa  not  asked  to  come  back.  "  Non  eam  reliqu^"  sns 
Wesley  in  hia  journal,  "non  dlmin,  non  revocabo— I  did  not  forsake 
her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  X  vriU  not  recall  her."  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  Oamberwell,  where  a  stone 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave  in  the  churchyard,  setting  forth  that 
she  was  "a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a 
ainc«M  friaHL"   She  boro  no  children  to  her  second  husband. 

Wesley  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  bouse  in  London,  on  the  2nd 
of  Uaroh  1791,  in  the  eighty.eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  pubUcaticHiB 
are  far  too  numerons  for  us  to  attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enume- 
ration of  them :  among  the  most  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  aro 
— a  coirected  translation  of  Thotnafr^-Kempis,  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1736,  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for  America; 
various  oolleotims  of  hymns,  most  of  which  however  were  written  by 
his  brother  Charke;  a  History  of  England;  ashort  Roman  History; 
'Primitive  Physic;'  and  many  short  tracts  on  theological  anttJeeta. 
There  are  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works  :  one  in  32  vols. 
Svo,  printed  immediately  after  his  death ;  another  in  16  vole.  8to, 
printed  in  1809.  The  'Arminian  Magaaine,' now  called  the  'Metho- 
dist Magagine^'  was  established  by  Wesley  in  1780,  and  was  oondneted 
under  bis  aapn^tendenoa  so  long  as  he  Uved. 

Of  aevraal  liTM  that  iiave  been  written  of  Wasley,  the  two  prindpal 
are  that  compiled  immediately  after  his  deatb  Dr.  Thomas  Cue 
and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  to  whom  all  his  manuscripts  were  leni,  and 
published  in  one  volume,  Svo,  1792;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey, 
in  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a  list  of  the 
chief  printed  materials  for  the  biography  of  thia  extraordinary  man. 

Tbb  Bev.  Cbabim  WasLBT,  the  younger  brother  of  John 
Wesley,  was  bom  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and  waa  eduoated  at  West- 
minster  Soliool  under  bis  brother  Samuel,  his  sehool-biUs  there  for 
several  years  being  disoharged  by_  the  relation  or  namesake  who,  as 
related  above,  ofiered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany 
him  to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Chriatohuroh  in  1726,  and  from 
this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  hia  brother,  with  whose 
labours  in  the  difinsioo  of  his  raligious  views  and  in  the  establishment 
of  Methodism  ha  vras  assoi^tod  flcom  their  oommmcemenl  It  was 
contrary  to  the  scheme  of  lifa  he  had  lud  out  for  himself,  which  was 
to  spend  his  days  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
1735,  to  take  onlers,  and  to  aooompany  his  brother  to  Georgia  After 
their  return  from  America,  they  had  oocasional  differences  upon  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  but  none  that  ever  produced  any 
serious  disunion.  In  1749  Charles  was  married  by  his  brother,  at 
Garth  in  ^aoknookshir^  to  Uiai  Sarah  Owynna^  a  lady  of  a  good 
bmily  in  that  coun^.  After  his  marriage  he  confined  hia  miniatra- 
Uons  almost  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charles  Wesley  waa  an 
able  preacher,  and  "  possessed,"  say  Coke  and  Moore,  in  their  Life  of 
bis  brother,  *'  a  remarkable  talent  of  uttering  the  most  striking  truths 
with  simplicity,  truth,  and  brerity."  He  early  showed  a  tarn  and 
talent  for  writing  in  verae ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  published  by 
John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of  Charles's  compoeition. 
"  In  these  hymns,"  observes  his  brother,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  "  there 
is  no  doggerel,  no  botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patoh  up  the  rhyme ;  no 
feeble  expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast  on  the  one 
band,  or  low  and  creeplog  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant  expressions, 
no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow  me  to  say)  both  the 
puri^,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  English  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every 
capaeity."  This  k  a  just  character  of  Cbarws  Whey's  poetre,  both 
in  his  hymns  and  other  compositious.  HHiMmiopi|-Bfr'W^ 
brotbars  eo-operat«d  thronghout  Bi^iVa^jrtftJf.  aAiFWfJilltf*  in 
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chuaoter.  CfawlM  Bpp«an  to  hkve  been  natonllj  of  a  quiet  and 
dotneetio  digpoBitiim,  with  little  ambition  or  love  management  and 
power ;  and,  with  all  his  sincen  and  fervent  piety,  ao  far  from  any 
iuolination  towarda  aacetidbtn,  ae  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  langhter  and 
other  joyoni  nnotione,  which  hia  Ivother  coanted  it  almost  a  ain  to 
indulge  in.  Charies  died  In  London  on  the  29th  of  Harah  1788.  Two 
of  hie  aoni,  whom  (eontmrj  to  bis  brother^e  wish)  he  had  educated  as 
muBioians,  became  very  distinguisbed  in  their  profeaaion. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES  and  SAMUEL,  aone  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley  (see  the  preceding  article),  are  both  entitled  to  onr  notice  aa 
remarkable  InstaDoea  of  a  distinct  and  tmquestionablB  manifeatation 
of  mnaioal  genius,  during  almost  the  earlieat  perloda  of  infuwy. 

Chablss  Wbblbt  was  bom  in  1767 ;  and  the  Honourable  Daines 
BarringtoQ,  who  has  devoted  several  pagoa  of  his  '  Miscellaniea'  to  the 
youthful  Wesleys,  telle .  us,  on  the  authority  of  their  father,  he, 
Charles,  could  "  play  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  readily,  and  in  good 
time,  when  he  was  only  two  years  and  tbree-quartere  old ; "  and  that 
when  ho  played,  hia  mother  "  used  to  tie  him  up  by  his  baoketring 
to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  hia  filing.  ....  Whatever  tune  it  waa^  he 
always  put  a  true  base  to  it."  He  became  a  fine  performer  on  the 
oi^n  and  barpsiohord ;  at  a  time  however  when  the  art  of  playing 
on  keyed  inatrumentB,  and  indeed  on  all  other  musioal  instruments, 
was  &r  behind  what  it  ia  in  the  preeent  day,  and  only  advaneing  to 
that  Btale  of  perfection  whioh  it  has  dnoe  reached.  He  early  in  life 
WM  brought  under  the  notice  of  Qeorge  IIL,  who  waa  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  th«  king,  ia  honra  of 
royal  leisure,  by  hia  perfbrmaDce  of  HandeTa  mQsi&  He  was  also 
muoh  patronised  by  the  upper  ol&saea,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical 
ekill,  and  highly  esteemed  b^  all  for  hia  moral  worth,for  the  simplicity 
of  hia  mannen,  and  hia  amiable  qualities ;  but,  as  too  often  happens 
in  instances  of  premature  development  of  genius,  the  flattering  pro- 
mises of  hia  youu  were  not  fulfilled  in  future  years.  After  attaining 
a  certain  dc^ee  of  excellenoe  as  a  mere  performw,  ha  rematned 
stationary;  and,  as  regarda  oomposition,  left  wA,  we  believe,  any 
proof  that  he  had  ever  paaeed  the  bouudariea  of  medioe^y.  He  held 
during  many  years  the  appointment  of  organist  to  Etk  George's, 
Hanover-square;   He  died  nnmarried  in  181S. 

Sauuel  Wesley  was  bom  in  1708.  "  The  seeds  of  harmony,"  aaya 
Mr.  Barrington,  "  did  not  spring  up  in  him  quita  so  early  as  in  his 
brotiier,  fi>r  he  waa  three  jvan  old  befbre  he  umed  at  a  tuna.  His 
first  was  *  Qod  save  great  Qeorge  onr  King,*  and  such  like,  mostly 
picked  up  from  the  strset  oi^gaaa.  He  did  not  put  a  base  to  them  till 
he  had  leant  hia  notes."  We  may  here  add,  that  Mrs.  Wesley— a 
very  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be  relied  on — told 
Hr.  Barrington  that  ahe  had  had  "an  elder  son,  who  died  in  his 
infADoy,  and  who  both  anng  a  tune  and  lyat  time  when  he  was  bat 
twelve  months  dd."  Samuel  from  his  otadle  ei^i^d  the  advantage 
of  bearing  his  brothei^B  performanoea  on  the  organ,  and  his  snperiority 
nuuy  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  thia  circumstance.  He  waa 
noti  five  years  old  when  Handel's  oratorio  of  *  Sameon '  fell  into  his 
handa,  and  by  this  alone  he  taught  himself  to  read  words.  Soon  after 
he  learned,  without  Instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  had  acquired 
the  art  of  transferring  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he  composed,  in  his  mind, 
much  musio.  "  Thoa,"  states  hia  father,  he  set '  Rnth,' '  The  Death 
of  Abel,'fto."  He  waa  eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  "when 
Dr.  Boyce  came  to  see  us.  ....  He  had  by  this  time  acrawled  dowq 
his  oratorio  of '  Ruth.'  The  doctor  looked  orer  it  very  carefully,  and 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  performaDce.  Bis  words  were,  'These 
airs  are  some  of  the  prettiest  I  have  seen :  iUs  boy  writes  b|y  nature 
as  true  B  baae  as  I  can  by  rule  and  study.' " 

The  young  tnnsician  waa  now  introduced  Into  all  companies  as  a 
prodigy,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  bcuuding  the 
moet  distinguiahed  professors.  Mr.  Barrington  filla  pages  in  recount- 
ing the  marvellous  things  ha  not  only  di^  but  njd ;  for  that  acute- 
ness  which  was  ao  atriking  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man,  waa  not  less 
conspicuous  in  his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  years  of  age  he 
received  some  instmction  on  the  harpeichord,  as  well  as  in  composition, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  the  violin,  to  wUeh  instrument  he 
devoted  much  time,  and  completely  mastered  it.  la  1777  he  pub- 
lished eight  lesions  for  the  harpsichord,  and  at  thia  period  had 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  engraved,  and  is 
said,  1^  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  a  strong  resemblance. 

We  have  understood  that  be  began  to  consider  miiaio  as  his  pro- 
feudon  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  twelfth  year,  but  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  his  progress  from  adoleeoonoe 
to  manhood.  Concerning  his  general  education,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  attended  to  carefully,  for  he  waa  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
wnn  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  possened  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  and 
had  successfully  cultivated  that  taste  for  polite  literature  whidi  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inherited.  From  personal  knowledge  we  can 
Btate  that  his  conversation  waa  that  of  a  man  of  letten  accustomed  to 
the  best  society.  His  steady  hieud,  Mr.  W.  Linley,  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  his  villa  In  Surrey,  where  he  pamed  two  days,  the 
party  consisting  only  of  those  three.  That  great  wit  and  moat  dis- 
cerning man  some  time  afterwards  said  of  hia  guest,  *'I  am  no  judfje 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  musical  abilities,  but  I  wiH  venture  to  asssrt  that  bu 
Intellectual  powers  and  education  would  have  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himMlf  in  any  walk  of  life." 


Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  were  early  clouded  by  an  aooident  he  met 
with  in  1787.  In  passing  along  Snow-hill  one  evening,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  excavation  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
building.  It  is  supposed  that  the  severe  iojuiy  he  sustained  was  the 
source  of  that  state  of  mind  whiah  subsequently  cheeked  the  progress 
of  a  career  that  promised  to  be  so  briUiant  During  seven  yeara  he 
continued  in  a  low  desponding  state,  refusing  the  solace  even  of  his 
favourite  art.  On  his  recovery  however  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed 
ardour,  and  then  brought  into  notice  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  at 
that  time  alike  unknown  here  and  on. the  Continent.  In  1815  he 
Buffered  a  relapse,  and  waa  again  obliged  to  retire  ftom  public  Ufa 
doling  another  period  of  the  same  duratirai  as  the  former.  In  1828 
he  once  more  recovered,  and  up  to  1880  was  mnoh  engigsd  in  various 
professional  pursuits.  The  disease  then  recurred,  and  it  was  evident 
that  hia  constitution  was  undergoing  a  great  change.  He  now  retired 
from  society,  and  became  inaetive;  though  on  the  Saturday  imme- 
diately premding  the  day  of  his  decease  he  exhibited  hia  extempora- 
neous powers  to  a  frien^  and  composed  some  psalm-tunes.  On  the 
Monday  ha  took  to  his  room,  under  a  {vesoatlment  that  he  shonld 
never  quit  it,  which  was  too  truly  verified.  He  died  two  days  after 
on  Ootober  the  11th,  1887. 

Mr.  Wesley  produced  many  compositions,  but  few  of  them  were 
calculated  to  pleaae  the  mnltitude.  He  wrote  a  grand  mass  for  the 
chapel  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  for  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  thanked  him 
in  a  Latin  letter.  He  then  made  his  '  amende  to  the  Pr-tninnt 
church  by  composfag  and  puUishing  a  oomplete  Service  ftnr  the  nae 
of  our  cathedrals.   He  left  a  anmerom  ftiiDily. 

WESSEL,  JOHN,  Latinised  WESSE'LITS,  a  Dntdi  diviM^  was 
bom  at  Oronmgan  in  1418-  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  parents^  and 
was  educated  by  a  charitable  lady,  who  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  the  priests  of  St.  Jerome  at  Zwoll,  where  he  stn<iied  divinity; 
but  he  never  took  orders,  though  thla  has  been  said.  He  oontinued 
his  studies  at  Cologne^  where  he  perused  with  great  seal  ths  thei^ 
gioal  woAs  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  ths  manneeript  of  whidi  was  In  a 
convent  at  Deuts,  opposite  Cologne;  and  being  an  accomplished 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  he  undertook  to  purify  his  religious 
knowledge  by  reading  the  original  Bouroes  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  was  soon  suspected  of  hetmodoxy,  and  for  this  reason  the  unlver- 
si^  of  Heidelberg,  where  Weasel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professors,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
doctor  of  divini^,  and  that  they  could  not  confer  l^is  dignity  upon 
him  because  he  was  a  layman.  Wesael  cooeequently  left  Heidelberg, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  where  he  made  himself 
a  great  name  by  his  private  lectures  on  divinity  and  philosophy.  Hia 
philosophical  system  was  that  of  Aristotle,  and  his  power  of  argumen- 
tetion  was  so  great  that  few  doctors  T(mtured  to  engage  in  disputes 
vrith  him.  Wessel  made  hlmsdf  no  less  known  by  several  treatises 
on  religion  and  the  state  of  the  ohurdi,  and  he  attacked  abuses  with 
as  mucdi  boldness  as  learning  and  shrewdnesn  IVom  Loavun  he  went 
to  Paria,  then  the  theatre  of  violent  disputes  between  the  Realists,  the 
Formalists,  and  the  Nominalists.  Wesnel  at  first  attacked  the  For- 
malists, bnt  at  last  he  beoame  a  Formalist  himself.  Kotnithstanding 
this  ohsnge  of  principlea^  he  maintidned  his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest 
dialeotielanB  at  Us  tlm^  and  as  soeh  the  pablio  voice  recognised  him 
b^thesorDame  of  'Uaglster  Otmtradiotiomini,'  which  was  probably 
given  him  in  Paris.  A  eUvine  poaseasing  the  learning,  the  talents,  and 
the  character  (tf  Wessel  might  have  attained  the  h^hest  dignities  in 
the  church,  at  a  time  when  the  Hnssites  were  defending  their  religious 
principles  for  seventeen  years  sgainst  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire;  and  when  this  war  and  the 
degenerate  aUte  of  the  dnirdi  led  to  the  general  councils  of  Flsi^ 
Constans,  Siena,  and  Basel  Vnauia  della  Rovere,  general  of  the 
Hinoritea,  who  beoame  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Seztna  IV., 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Wessel  at  on  esrW  period,  and  oontinued  to 
be  his  friend  and  nation.  It  is  said  that  Wessel  aocompanied  Francis 
della  Rovere  to  io«  council  of  Basel ;  but  as  this  council  began  tn 
1481,  and  waa  ftniahed  in  1443,  Weisel  must  have  beea  veiy  young 
when  he  went  there,  tmlces  he  was  bom  In  1898,  as  some  say,  thoogh 
the  best  authorities  agree  that  he  was  bom  In  1419.  Francis  della^ 
Rovere^  having  been  chosen  pope  in  1471,  toM  his  friend  Weasel  tb^ 
he  was  ready  to  beetow  my  fovour  upon  him  which  he  should  desire, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a  bishop's  see ;  but  WeEsel  declined 
honours  and  dignities,  demanding  nothing  but  a  Greek  or  Hebrew 
bil^  from  the  Ubra^  of  the  Vatican.  After  a  sojourn  of  seversl 
years  st  Rom^  Wessel  returned  to  Oronlngsn,  where  he  died  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1489. 

Weesel  is  frequenUy  called  a  foreranner  of  Luther,  and  justly  so, 
inasmuch  as  he  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  and  errors,  sikI  to  restore  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  original  purity.  It  seems  that  the  doctrines 
of  WycliSb  hod  great  influeooe  upon  Um.  But  there  ia  this  remark- 
able di^rence  between  Luther  and  Wessel:  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  Wessel  6oly  wrote  against 
particolor  dootrinee^  euch  as  purgatory,  the  ban,  indulgence,  &a.  and 
he  took  his  arguments  from  uie  philosophical  systems  of  the  middle 
ages  quite  as  often  aa  from  the  mmple  troths  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
uevertheteBB  suspected  of  heresy,  aud  after  his  death  some  monks  at 
Groningen  burnt  a  valuable  part  of  his  mauuBcripts.  Wessel  argued 
that  tiie  pope  was  not  infallible,  and  that  general  oonnmla  al^  were. 


Mr 


WESSELma,  PETBR. 


WEST,  vwsjAms. 


[is  principal  productions  are  tmUsu  and  diBurtatioiui : — 1,  *  D* 
ttaHaat-/  2,  'De  Sacra  Eoahtriatia 8,  *I>e  Purgttorio  ei  Inclul' 


His  _ 

Otaldoai,    .  .     .  _ 

gentUi;*  4, 'De  IMniitate  et  Fotestate  Eodnieatioa;'  5,  'Propori- 
tionw  de  FotMiaterft[»B  st  Ecclesite,'  ko.  He  wrote  also  oumerona 
notes  and  additions  to  Uie  worki  of  the  Abbot  Rupert^  and  h«  used  to 
call  tbia  Tolununoua  production  '  Mare  Hagnum.'  The  editio  prinoepa 
haa  the  tiUe  '  Farrago  Rerum  Tbeologioarum,'  Leipzig,  1522,  reprinted 
at  Baae^  1523.  Luther,  who  eateemed  Weasel  very  highly,  wrote  a 
preface  to  it  This  edition  is  notoomplete.  The  firat  complete  edition 
was  pobiiahed  at  Groninit^n,  4to,  1614;  2nd  adidon,  Amatardam, 
4to,  1617.  SomeofWeBserstreatiBeaarecontidttedbithsflnikTolomB 
of  GoldaBt,  '  Ifonarohia  Sacri  Komani  Imperii.' 

WES3ELINQ,  PETEH,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  18th  oen- 
tnry,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January  1692,  at  Steinfurt,  the  capital 
of  Uie  present  principality  of  Bentheim  Steinfurt,  in  PrasBiaa  West- 
phalia, where  ha  reowved  his  firat  eduoatlon.  In  1712  be  went  to  the 
nnlTeratj  of  L^den,  where  he  studied  the  daasioal  languages  nnder 
Ferlzonina,  GronoTius,  and  Wesselins ;  ud  in  1714  he  went  to  the 
univaraity  of  Franeker,  in  West  FrieaLand,  where  he  finished  hia 
■tndies  under  Yitringa,  Andala,  and  Bosiuh  His  first  intention  was  to 
■tudy  divinity,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  pbilology.  In  1717  he 
was  appointed  conrector  of  the  lyceum  at  Middleburg,  with  the  title 
of  proreolor;  in  1719  he  was  appointed  prsalector  or  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  in  the  lyceum  of  Deveater;  and  in  1723  he 
beoynfl  profesBor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  IVaneker,  whioh  office 
he  held  during  eight  years.  In  1736  he  was  appdoted  professor  of 
Greek,  and  Roman  and  Greek  antiquities,  at  Utrecht ;  in  1740  the 
chair  of  philosophy  of  law,  or  *jns  naturee/  as  it  was  then,  and  is 
sometimes  still  Milled,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  German 
law,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  of  law.  He 
became  direetor  of  iiie  public  library  at  Ucraohtin  1750,  or  perhaps 
as  early  as  1749.  Hemsterhuye  InritM  him  to  teach  at  LsiydeD,  but 
Wesseliog  preferred  stopping  at  Utrecht  Weaseling  was  rector  of  the 
uniTeraity  of  Franeker,  in  1733,and  twioc^  inl736  and  In  1749,  he  waa 
ohosen  rector  of  the  university  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
November  1764.  His  reputation  as  a  acholar  and  a  sagacious  orittc 
waa  great.  Tet  he  was  little  disposed  to  critical  investigationB,  till 
his  fhend  and  oollesigae  at  EVandMr,  ^materhi^  anooeeaed  in  per- 
suading him,  as  Ruhnken  states,  that  no  learning  howerer  eztannvo 
and  profound,  would  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  orltioiam. 
Wyttenbacb  calls  Honsterhuy^  Valckenasr,  and  Wssseling^  the  trium* 
viri  of  philology. 

The  principal  works  of  Weaseling  are: — 1,  An  edition  of  Diodorus 
Sioulus,  Amsterdam,  2  vols,  fol,  1746-46.  This  edition  contains  the 
piefiuMS  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Rhodomann,  and  the  Latin  veraion  of 
Rbodomami,  revued  by  Wesseling,  who  eolleetad  valuable  materialSf 
Ruoh  as  the  notes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars :  De  la 
Barre  at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had  ex- 
amined for  Wesseling  the  manuecripts  in  the  libraries  of  those  three 
cities.  The  Bipont  edition  of  Diodoraa  Sioulus  is  little  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesseling,  though  it  contains  the  notes  of 
H^e  and  Eyiing,  who  had  aeoesa  to  two  maanscripta  at  Vienna, 
which  were  not  lued  by  Weaseling.  3,  An  edition  of  Hoodotus, 
Aoutardam,  foL,  1763.  Wesseling  had  oollated  the  best  manuaotiptB 
of  England,  Paris,  and  Tienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  Passionei,  or  to  whioh  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Laurentias  Talla,  and  the 
notes  of  Qal^  Gronovius,  Valckeoaar,  and  of  the  editor:  it  waa  con- 
sidered the  bast  edition  of  Herodotus,  till  that  of  Schw^hiiusar  ap- 
pearedinl816.  3,'Du8ert«tioHeroilotea,'8vo,Utrecht,17^treat8on 
several  passages  which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  HerodotuE^ 
end  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4,  *  Veterum 
Romanorum  Itineraria,'  Amsterdam,  4to,  1735,  contains  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  &at  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  *  Syneodemua '  of  Hierocles, 
which  had  tHrevfousIy  been  published  by  Banduriu^  in  hia  *  Imperinm 
Orimtale.'  This  is  a  useful  edition.  0, 'ObanrvationnmTariarum  Libri 
Duc^'  Amsterdam,  Svo,  1727;  Sod  ed.,  by  Professor  Frotsoher,  Leipzig, 
8to,  1832,  contains  various  notes  on  Dion  Cassius,  Xiphilinos,  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Besides  several  other  valuable  works,  anch  as '  Liber  de 
Judnorum  Arohontibus,'  'Notes  ad  Samuelia  Petiti  Leges  Atticse,'  &c., 
Wesseling  wrote  eihiht  orations  in  clastioal  Latin,  amouK  which  are  the 
fciUowioe : — '  Oratio  da  Or^e  Pontifioim  Dominationis,  Franeker,  foL, 
1724 ; '  Oratio  in  Obitnm  oelalsdma  et  regies  Prinoipis  Annie,  Fcederat. 
Belgio.  Gubematricis,'  Utrecht,  toL,  1769 ;  and  nineteen '  Dissertation^' 
among  which  are  '  Dissertatio  Historioo-critioa  de  3.  Fault  ad  insulam 
Melitam  Nau£ragio  *De  Origine  et  Progresau  Religionia  Chriatiante 
in  Yeteri  Peraarum  Regno ;'  and  '  Epietola  ad  H.  S.  Reimarum,  qua 
aelecta  qusedam  Dionis  Cassii  loea  partlm  emendantur,  parti  m  illua- 


'YitaDavidis  Ruhnkenii,'  p.  46;  David  Ruhnken,  'Eloj^um  Tiberii 
HemsterhuBii,'  2nd  ed.,  1789,  p.  60,  4c.  Strodtmann,  'Das  Neoe 
Gelebrte  Europe,'  parts  Iv.;  ix.,  xx. :  Wessi-Ws  •Preface'  to  bis 
ediUon  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  MNJAMIN,  presitlent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  die- 
tinguisbed  historical  psinter,  was  horn  on  October  10th,  1788,  at 


Sprii^field  in  FMansylvuiia,  in  the  United  Statsa  of  North  America :  he 
waa  t£e  tenth  child  of  John  and  Sarah  West  John  West  was  bom  and 
educated  in  England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  Wests  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  vraa  Colonel  James  West, 
the  friend  of  John  Hampden.  Benjamin's  birth  was  brought  on  pre- 
maturely by  a  vehement  sermon  preached  in  the  fields  near  bis 
mother's  residence  by  Edward  Peokover ;  the  subject  was  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  old  world  and  ita  imminent  destruction.  Mrs.  West  waa 
carried  home  ill,  and  Benjamin  waa  born  after  an  illness  of  twelve 
days.  The  peculiar  oircumstances  of  his  birth  gave  rise  to  varioun 
surmises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child's  future  destiny,  and 
those  which  promised  his  future  greatn^  were  credulously  cherished 
by  his  father.  The  first  indication  West  gave  of  his  talent  was  in  his 
seventh  year,  when  set  to  watch  the  sleeping  infant  of  his  eldest  sister. 
He  drew  a  sort  of  likeness  of  the  child  in  red  and  blaok  ink,  a  feat 
which  appeared  so  wonderful  la  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  that  they 
recalled  to  mind  the  predictions  of  Peckover.  When  he  was  about 
eight  yeara  old,  a  pu^  of  Indians  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield,  and 
struck  with  the  drawings  young  West  had  made  of  birds,  fruits,  and 
the  like,  they  taught  him  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours  with 
which  they  stuned  their  weapons;  and  these,  togetlter  with  the 
indigo  given  him  by  bis  mother,  with  the  aid  of  some  hair>pencils 
supplied  from  bis  mother's  favourite's  cat's  back,  eniU)led  him  to 
make  more  satis&otory  efibrts  than  his  pen'«ad-ink  sketches  had  been. 
A  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pennington  and  a  cousin  of  the  Wests  saw 
some  of  these  attempts,  and  upon  hia  return  home  he  eent  his  young 
cousin  a  box  of  oolours  with  penoils,  canvas,  and  six  prints.  Young 
West  from  this  time  forsook  school  and  almost  shut  himstlf  up  with 
his  presents  in  a  garret,  which  he  converted  into  his  studio.  He  made 
a  ^eturo  from  two  of  ttiese  prints,  and  Gait,  West's  biographer,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  the  same  nwm  with  the  great  painting  of  (Suist 
rejeoted ;  and  he  relatea  that  West  told  him  that  there  were  touches 
in  that  first  essay  which  he  had  never  surpassed. 

In  hia  ninth  year  West  accompanied  his  friend  Ur.  Pennington  to 
Philadelphia,  and  that  gentleman  introduoMl  htm  to  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  who  waa  delighted  with  the  boy's  efibrta,  gave  him 
two  books  to  read,  Du  Freanoy's  and  Richardeon'a,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  see  his  ^etnres  whenever  he  pleased,  l^m  this  time  West 
was  determined  to  become  a  painter,  and  his  parents  were  pleased 
with  his  resolution.  West's  first  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  him 
a  dollar  each  for  throe  poplar-boards  upon  whioh  he  had  dirawn  some 
figures  1  and  he  waa  at  tiie  same  time  assisted  by  Dr.  Morris,  who 
gave  him  soma  money  to  purchase  prepared  ponnels  with.  His  first 
painting  which  attracted  much  notice  waa  the  portrait  of  Klra.  Roes, 
of  LanMster,  a  neighbouring  town.  This  led  to  many  other  portraits, 
and  a  gunamith  of  the  same  place  requested  htm  to  punt  a  piotun  of 
the  death  of  Socrates.  %Yest  said  he  could  punt  faces  and  men 
clothed,  but  he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  slave  who  presented 
the  poison,  who,  he  thought,  should  be  naked.  The  gunsmith  answered 
bis  question  by  going  to  bis  shop,  and  returning  with  one  of  his 
workmen,  who  was  half  naked,  and  offering  him  as  a  model.  The 
picture  was  painted,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Upon  his  return  to  Springfield,  when  ha  was  about  i^teen  yean  of 
age^  the  propriety  of  hia  folloiriD^  professionally  snoh  a  vain  and 
sensual  occupation  as  that  of  a  painter  waa  oaavaned  by  his  Quaker 
friends;  but  after  they  had  satisfied  themaelves  of  the  distinction 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  art,  they  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  iiis  case  they  might  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  tiior 
tenets  :  and  hia  beeomiDg  a  painter  by  profession  waa  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  Quaker  eommnnity  of  Springfield,  Shortiy  after  this 
event.  West  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Mi^or  Sir  Peter  Halket.  and 
went  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  army  whioh  had  been  lost  under 
General  Braddook.  But  from  this  service  he  was  soon  oiUed  home  by 
the  illness  of  his  mother,  and  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  die. 
After  tills  event,  which  he  appears  to  have  greatly  felt,  he  left  his 
home,  and  established  himself;  then  only  in  lus  eighteenth  year,  as  a 
portrwt-painter  at  Philadelphia.  He  charged  two  guineas  and  a  half 
for  a  head,  and  five  for  a  half-length.  He  painted  at  this  time  his 
picture  of  the  Trial  of  Susannah.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Mew 
York,  and  doubled  his  prices.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Rome,  a  journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  He  arrived  at 
Rome  in  July  1760,  and  was  well  received.  When  he  waa  introduced, 
by  Lord  OranlAiam,  to  the  old  CanUnal  Albani,  iriio  was  blind,  aa 
a  young  Ameriean  who  had  e<Hne  to  Rome  to  study  the  arts,  the 
Cardinal  asked  whether  he  was  black  or  white. 

West  however  soon  attracted  other  attention  than  that  of  mere 
curiosity.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord  Grantham,  which  waa  plaoed 
in  the  gallery  of  Crespign^,  where  artists  and  amateurs  used  to  meet 
The  picture  was  almost  nnivetsally  supposed  to  be  by  Menga,  and  all 
ware  greatly  ainprised  when  they  hesrd  that  it  was  painted  by  the 
young  Ameriean.  Mengs  himself  is  sud  to  have  told  West  that  he 
had  no  occasion  to  come  to  Rome  to  leam  to  paint;  and  he  advised 
him  immediately  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the 
various  great  works  in  them,  and  then  to  return  to  Rome  and  paint 
some  historical  picture.  An  illness  prevented  West  from  putting  this 
plan  into  execution ;  be  was  confined  through  »-4^Ter  eleven  montlia 
at  Leghorn.  When  he  reooTerad^inatead  ,of  bUiw  wttiMntrmJap^  he 
fonnd  to  hia  great  astonishment  thPMS^S^tMdrdAa^|%^ 
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uaUmitod  oredit  Ha  owed  this  to  the  generoBity  of  two  Fhiloddphift 
merohantt,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Hamilton.  He  now  punned  the 
plan  r«oommended  by  Kengi ;  and  »ft«r  he  had  examined  all  that  wai 
worth  amdyisg  in  Florence  Bologna,  Yenioe,  and  Parma,  he  returned 
ko  Rome,  and  pointed  two  pictures,  which  were  well  received ;  one  of 
Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and  one  of  Anq;eIioa  and  Hedora.  He  waa 
deoted  a  member  by  the  aMdemiea  of  Florence,  Bolognu,  and  Parma. 

In  1763  West  viaited  England  on  bis  way  baok  to  his  own  country ; 
ftod  in  London  ha  had  iJbs  good  fortane  to  meet  three  of  hie  best 
friends,  Mesara  Allen,  Hamilton,  and  Br.  Smith,  who  had  alwaya  taken 
great  interett  in  him.  He  gooa  made  connections  by  the  help  of  hi> 
many  friends,  and  the  two  picturea  mentioned  above,  and  s  portrait  of 
Qeneral  Monckton,  second  in  command  to  Wolfe  at  Qnebeo,  all  of 
which  he  exiiibtted  in  town,  procured  him  a  few  commisdona.  He 
painted  the  parting  of*  Hector  and  Andromache'  for  Dr.  Newton,  and 
the  '  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son '  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Lord 
Rockingham  offered  him  700/.  per  annum  to  decorate  his  mansion  in 
Yorkshire ;  hut  this  offer,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  declined. 
Hia  aneoess  waa  such  aa  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  this  oountry,  and 
having  been  long  attached  to  Elizabeth  Shewell,  a  young  American 
J^7,  he  reqaeetei  her  to  oome  over  to  him  to  England,  which  she 
did,  and  they  ware  married  in  1763,  at  St.  Martin's-in-tha- Fields. 

West's  good  fortune  aoemed  to  keep  pace  with  his  years.  Dr. 
Dmmmond,  the  archbishop  of  York,  oommissioned  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Agripptoa  landing  with  the  Aehes  of  Qermanious ;  and  the 
prelate  waa  ao  well  pleased  with  the  performance,  that  he  attempted 
to  procure  the  ptunter  an  annuity  by  subscription,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  rtesist  from  painting  portraits  and  to  confine  himself  to  historical 
subj«cta.  He  proposed  to  raise  SOOOf.,  he  and  hia  friends  aubacribiog 
l&OOf. ;  he  however  fuled  in  Uie  eaterprlsa.  but  ha  praised  both  the 
painter  and  the  picture  so  highly  to  George  III.,  that  the  king  desired 
he  wonld  send  the  young  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  Wast  was 
well  received  by  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  a  piotnre  for  him  of  the  Departure  of  B^ulus 
from  Roma.  Thia  waa  the  commanoement  of  nearly  forty  years' 
Intinuuiy  with  George  IIL  West's  exoel^ce  as  a  painter  however 
waa  not  the  only  aoaroa  of  hia  good  fortune ;  he  was  an  excellent 
akatar,  and  acquired  many  acqaaintoDcea  of  rank  through  this  accom- 
pUahment  Whan  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park  was  {T0Z9n  over, 
a  great  circle  of  spectatora  was  frequently  seen  to  admire  the  yonng 
American  painter  autting  the  Philadelphia  salute. 

The  picture  of  Ragulua  was  exhibited  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  West  was  one  of  the  principal  members; 
he  had  previously  been  a  member  and  director  of  the  Soriety  of 
ArLiata,  incorporated  in  1765.  But  h!a  'Death  of  General  Wolfe'  was 
the  first  work  which  caused  much  ctir  among  artists.  Instead  of 
representing  hia  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  coetome%  as  waa  usual, 
he  Teiy  sensibly  painted  them  in  their  own  dresses;  an  innovation 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bad  tried  to  dissuade  him  from.  When 
the  picture  waa  flniahed,  aooording  to  Gait,  "  Reynolds  seated  himself 
before  the  picture^  exuoined  it  wlUi  deep  and  minute  attention  for 
half  an  hour;  then  rising,  said  to  Drtimmond,  'West  has  oonqnerad 
— ^he  has  treated  his  snbjaot  as  it  ought  to  be  treated — I  retract  my 
objections  I  foresee  that  thia  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  tiia 
most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art'  "  West  was  now 
thoroughly  established  both  in  the  king's  favour  and  in  that  of  the 
pnbUo,  and  he  continued  to  produce  In  rapid  snooearion  a  series 
of  large  historical  pictures,  and  thrae  can  be  no  question  that  the 
great  reputation  ho  aoquirod  waa  relatively  well  merited.  Lord 
Groavcnor  purchased  the  picture  of  the  <  Death  of  Wolfa,'  and  Weat 
made  a  copy  of  it  for  the  king.  He  painted  also  for  the  king,  the 
'Death  of  Upamiuondas '  as  a  companion  to  it;  the  'Death  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard;*  'Cyrus  liberating  the  Family  of  the  King  of  Ar- 
menia ; '  and  '  Segestua  and  hia  Daughter  brooght  before  Qermanicas.' 
He  painted  the  following  series  of  large  hiitoriekl  works  for  George 
III.  at  Windsor:— Edward  III.  embracing  the  Black  Prince,  after  the 
battle  of  Creasy;  the  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  the 
Black  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France  and  his  Son  prisoners  at 
Ptiictiers ;  St.  George  killing  the  Dr:igOD ;  Queen  Philippe  defeating 
David  of  Scotland  in  the  ^ttle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  Philippa  inter- 
oeding  with  Edward  for  the  Buicenea  of  Calais;  Edward  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  3omms;  and  Edward  erowning  Sir  Enitaoe  de 
Ribanmont  nt  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  W«at  proposed  to  the  king  to 
paint  a  great  sanes  upon  the  Progress  of  Revealed  Religion ;  bat  his 
majesty,  before  cossentiog  to  this  proposal,  oonaultad  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  paintings 
into  a  plaoe  of  worship :  Bishop  Hnrd  Mswered  for  himsali  and  col- 
leases,  and  said  that  the  introoliietion  of  religions  paintioga  into  his 
majesty's  cbapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Eitgland.  Out  of  thirty-five  subjects  proposed  by  Weal^ 
all  were  approved  of  by  the  bishops :  be  afterwards  added  another  to 
the  number.  He  divided  the  seiiea  into  foar  dispensation?, — the  Ante- 
diluvian, the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Prophetia  Half  of  the 
salgeets  were  from  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  tiie  New.  They 
were  all  eketebcd,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  were  executed,  for  wbioh 
Weat  raoeived  31,7051.  He  punted  also  in  the  meantime  nine  tdetares 
of  portraits  of  the  royal  fomily,  for  which  he  TscdTed  2000  gnmeas. 
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After  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  West  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  king  sent  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether  the  honour  of  knighthood  would 
be  acceptable  to  him,  but  West  declined  it;  stating  however  at 
the  same  time  that  with  hia  "hereditary  descent  and  the  stadon  I 
occupy  among  artists,  a  more  parraanent  title  might  become  a  dtairable 
object "  were  he  poasesasd  m  fortune,  independent  of  his  professi  >n, 
sufficient  to  enable  his  posterity  to  maintun  the  rank.  In  1801, 
during  the  illuess  of  George  III.,  Weat  met  with  perhaps  the  first 
reverse  in  his  life:  Hr.  Wyatt,  the  royal  architect,  called  upon  him, 
and  told  blm  that  the  pictures  painting  for  the  ohapel  at  Windsor 
must  be  soapaided  until  farther  orders.  Deeply  affected  he  wrote  a 
latter  to  the  king,  vhieh  was  oarried  to  the  conrt  by  Wyatt,  but  he 
received  no  answer  to  it  When  the  king  recovered,  West  sought 
and  obtained  a  private  aadience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not 
know  of  the  order  to  suspend  the  paintings,  and  that  be  had  not 
reoeivfld  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to  West,  and 
said,  "  Go  on  with  your  work,  West ;  go  on  with  the  pictures ;  and  I 
shall  take  care  of  you."  This  was  West's  last  interview  with  hia  early, 
oonstaot,  and  ^ly  royal  patron.  "  But  he  continued,"  says  Gait,  "  to 
execute  the  pictures,  and  In  the  nsnal  qoarteriy  payments  received  his 
lOOOf.  per  annum  till  his  miyesty's  finid  anperannuation ;  when,  with- 
out any  intimation  whatever,  on  calling  to  receive  it,  he  was  told  it 
had  been  atopped,  and  that  the  paintings  for  the  chapel,  of  Rsvealed 
Religion,  had  lieen  auspended.  He  submitted  in  silence— ha  neither 
remonatrated  nor  complained,"  During  tiie  thirty'thrae  years  which 
West  worked  for  George  III.,  he  received  34,1872.  from  the  king.  This 
sum  was  held  up  to  the  poblio  by  West's  enemies,  without  any  state- 
ment of  hew  it  h<id  been  earned ;  and  although  it  ia  a  large  sum  in 
itself,  yet  when  West's  professional  position  and  abilities,  and  his  years 
of  toil  for  it,  are  considered,  it  makea  but  a  poor  income,  and  much 
lea^  than  would  aatisfy  any  successful  portrait-painter  of  that  or  the 
present  day.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  West  visited  Paris,  where 
be  was  remarkably  wall  received,  to  see  the  great  collection  of  works 
of  art  which  Bonaparte  had  assembled  in  the  Louvr&  After  hia 
return  he  retired  from  the  president's  choir  in  the  Academy  owing  to 
a  strong  opposition  among  its  members.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  was 
pat  In  hia  place,  but  in  the  following  year,  I80S,  ha  was,  with  one 
ezoeption,  nnanimonaly  restored  to  the  ohair.  The  dissenting  voice 
was  aappKised  to  be  that  of  Fuseli,  who  voted  for  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an 
academician,  and  when  he  waa  taxed  by  some  of  the  members  with 
having  given  this  vote^  says  Mr.  Knowles,  his  biographer,  he  answered, 
"  WeU,  suppose  I  did ;  she  Is  eligible  to  the  offlos — and  is  not  one  old 
woman  as  good  as  another  f " 

When  \S  est  lost  the  patronage  of  the  ooart,  although  sixty-foor 
years  old,  he  commenced  a  series  of  great  religiona  works  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  of  those  for  George  III.  The  first  of  this  series  was, 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  which  was  purchased  by  the  British  lustita- 
UoQ  for  BOOO^  and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  piotare 
was  painted  as  a  present  for  an  hospital  establiabed  by  the  Quakers  at 
Philadelphia;  but  when  it  was  sold,  West  sent  them  a  oo^  of  it  with 
some  alterations  in  its  stead.  The  oopy  waa  exhibited  at  FbiladalphU, 
and  the  profits  of  the  ezhibitiwenabliBd  the  eommittee  of  the  hoqiital 
to  enlarge  the  building; 

The  success  of  this  pieoa  .induced  West  (o  conlanue  even  with 
greater  works.  Ha  painted  a Cmoifixion,  sixteen  feet  bytwenty-eight; 
also  an  Ascension,  and  Inspira^n  of  Stk  Peter,  and  a  Desoeot  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Christ  at  the  Jordan,  all  of  very  large  dimenrims.  In 
1814  ha  exhibited  a  picture  of  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Hifjh- 
Priest,  and  in  1817  he  exhibited  his  axtrMrdinaiy  picture  of  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horn,  from  the  Revelations.  Others  of  hia  large  works  are 
the  Brasen  Serpent,  in  the  poesession  of  Mr.  Neeld,  and  St  Paul  on 
the  Island  of  Melita,  sow  the  altarpieoe  at  Greenwich  Ho^pitnl. 
Besides  theae  worka,  he  painted  several  others  of  a  difforent  kind,  which 
were  very  popalar:  of  these  the  Battie  of  La  Hogue  is  one  of  the 
beat;  there  is  an  excellont  engraving  of  it  by  Woollet;  the  same 
artist  engr<ived  his  picture  of  tba  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Holt  also 
engraved  three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treating  with  the  Indians, 
the  Battle  of  tho  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismiseiQgJhe  Long  Parliament. 
The  Battle  of  the  Hogue  and  the  Death  of  Wolfe  are  accounted 
WoolWi  masteriHeeea.  The  Departure  of  Regain^  and  ita  com- 
panion, Hannibal  swearing  enmity  to  the  ^*^wt^«,  have  been  seraped 
in  meszotinto  by  Valentine  Green. 

In  1817  West  lost  hia  Avife^  and  he  aurvived  her  littia  more  than 
two  years;  he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman  Street^  March  11*  1820, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  ^nl's  cathedral.  Two  lona 
survived  him. 

West's  worka  are  namerous :  he  painted  or  akatbhed  about  four 
bandred  pictures,  many  of  which  are  the  largest  works  that  have  been 
executed  in  this  coimtty,  and  he  left  about  two  hundred  drawings 
He  draw  well,  and  many  of  his  works  are  wall  conceived  and  com- 
posed ;  but  in  colouring  ha  was  far  from  snooesaful,  his  picturas  aro 
too  often  of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  tint;  and  in  expression  ha  was 
deddadly  deficient  in  character,  and  monotonous  both  in  feature  and 
oonntenaDOS.  His  great  works  taken  fVont  daasical  and  Biblical  hiatory 
show  oonsiderable  aoademioal  talent,  but  not  a  spwk  of  genioL  His 
beat  worka  are  his  'Death  of  General  WoUV  lha_.' Bottl*  kt. La 
Hogue,'  and  QDs  or  two  mora  of  Bi^li^  b^nfiff<mJlw4A3ed 
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preeideat  of  tbe  Royal  Aeademyi  he  Imitated  the  ezftmple  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynoldt,  and  read  diMwunesto  the  stadents  at  the  distriba' 
tions  of  prizeft.  As  literary  eoiDpositiooB  these  diecoanefl  are  far 
from  remarkable,  and  they  are  chiefly  distingiiiflhed  for  their  Bimplicity 
•od  eommoo  nnaa.  The  British  lortitutioa  arOM  ODt  of  a  favourite 
plaa  of  Weat'i,  which  fdled,  to  eetabliah  a  Dational  anooiation  for 
the  eooouragemeitt  of  works  of  high  art.  There  !■  a  fulMeogth 
portrait  of  We^t,  by  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence,  in  the  National  Qallery. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  West,  by  whom 
an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1697,  and  woo  died 
in  1716^  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  three  eistera  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple^  afterwardi  Lord  Cobham ;  the  aeoond  of  whom, 
marrying  hb.  Richard  OrenvUle^  nooeedcd  hear  brotiier  as  'VuoonDteM 
Cobham,  and  was  afterwards  created  Couotess  Temple;  and  the 
third  of  whom  married  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  &ther  of  the  first  Lord 
Lyttrlton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1706.  It 
was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the  Churoh ;  and 
with  that  view  he  was  first  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ; 
bat,  obtaining  a  oommiaaioD  through  the  interest  of  his  osde,  Lord 
Cobhiun,  he  was  indooed  to  make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  sup- 
posed however  that  his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  military  life, 
and  he  afV-r  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  "  engaged,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  in  business  under  the  Lord  Towoshend,  then  secretary 
of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to  HaooTer."  This  must 
have  been  in  1721,  when  Townshend,  in  his  second  seoretaryship,  went 
to  Hanover  with  George  I.,  and  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  com- 
menced between  him  and  his  oollesgue  Carteret,  which  ended,  three 
years  after,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter.  West  probably  continned  to 
act  as  eecretai7  or  in  some  such  capacity,  to  Town^end  till  the 
resignation  of  that  minister,  in  May  1730.  Johnson  states  that  in  May 
IT'29,  his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  nomination  to  be  olerk  extra- 
ordinary to  the  privy  council,  which  however  produced  him  no  imme- 
diate profit.  But  he  seems  to  have  bad  some  resources,  for  we  are 
told  that  soon  after  this  he  married  and  aettled  in  a  very  pleasant 
bonse  at  Wiokham,  in  Kent,  "  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning 
and  to  piety,"  and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  bia  relations,  the  first 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  that  the  education  of 
the  young  Prioce  Ooorge  of  Wales  (afterwards  Qeorge  III.)  was  once 
offered  to  him,  *'  but  that  be  required  a  more  extensive  power  of 
superintendence  than  it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him."  It  was 
not  till  1762  that  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  Townshend's  nomination, 
by  succeeding  to  one  of  the  derkships  of  the  privy  council ;  and  soon 
after  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office,  made  him  treasurer  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  increase  of  income;  in  1766 
he  lofit  his  only  son ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March  1766,  he  was  himself 
carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  productions,  of  which 
hia  versious  of  soma  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  first  published  in  4to,  in 
174!^,  are  the  best  known,  or  rather  attracted  most  notice  in  his  own 
day,  for  the  work  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  except 
some  elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification.  The  pnblicaUon  is 
entitled  '  Udea  of  Piudar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
translated  from  the  Greek ;'  the  two  most  important  of  the  other 
translations  are  one  of  the  <  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  from  Euripides,  and 
one  of  Plato's '  Uenexenus.'  There  is  also  an  elaborate  '  Dissertation 
OQ  the  Olympick  Games.'  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rests 
on  his  '  Observations  on  the  Resurrection,  first  published  in  17S0,  and 
since  often  i-eprintc.d.  This  tract,  for  which  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  March  1748,  mnde  the  author  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  diploma,  wwd  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  examinations  in  Eoglish  theologiool  literature 
of  a  particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Cbribtianity,  forming  a  com- 
panion to  Lord  Lyttelton's  'Dissertation  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Raul,*  which  is  addressed  to  West,  and  was  written  in  oonsequence  of 
the  convictions  which  West's  conversation  was  the  means  of  suggesting 
or  inipreiwiug.  Both  West  and  Lyttelton  had  at  one  time  adopted 
intidel  princifiles,  and  "when  West's  book  was  published,"  Dr.  Johnson 
tellK  ua,  "it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of 
opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  a^inst  Christianity." 

WESTALL)  RICHARD,  RA,  was  born  at  Hertford  in  1765.  In 
1 779  he  vos  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  an  engraver,  in  the  city,  of 
heraldry  on  silver,  hut  his  superior  abUities  luiTing  beni  peroeived  by 
Mr.  Alefounder,  a  miniature  painter,  he  was  recommended  by  that 
gentleman  to  study  drawing,  and  make  painting  his  profession.  He 
accordingly  obtained  leave  from  his  master  in  the  last  year  of  his 
upprenticeabip  to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
17K(I  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.  He 
took,  jointly  with  his  ftiend  Sir  Thomas  (then  Mr.)  Lawrence,  a  house 
in  tioho-^qnare,  in  the  comer  of  Greek-street,  which  they  held  together 
for  some  time. 

Westall's  first  performances  which  attracted  the  notace  of  the  public 
wore  some  highly  finished  historical  pieces  in  water-colours,  in  which 
he  was  without  a  rital:  of  these  the  following  were  particalarly 
admired :  — Sappho  in  the  Lesbian  Shades,  chanting  the  Hymn  of 
Love;  Jubal,  tlio  first  voice  of  the  Lyre;  the  Boar  that  killed  Adonis 
brou-ht  to  Vvnws ;  the  Storm  in  Harvsst ;  the  Marriage  Frooesaion 
(frau  the  Shield  of  Achillas) ;  besides  many  oUmts,  He  made  also  a 
wTim  of  graceful  deaigns  to  Ulnattate  Milton,  for  Alderman  BoydeU ; 
iiR.l  ha  was  a  oontribator  to  the  'Boydell  Shakspeie;'   Ho  palntod  at 
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the  same  time  severat  large  historical  pictures,  bat  he  met  with  M>  little 
success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost  compelled  to  eon- 
fine  himself  to  making  small  designs  for  booksellers,  and  in  the  number 
and  popularity  of  his  designs  of  this  class  he  was  second  only  to 
Stothard.  Th^  added  however  little  to  hia  reputation,  for,  owing 
probably  to  the  great  number  reqnired  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  pecoliar 
and  deoded  mannerism.  Among  many  other  workiv  he  illnstratod 
Crabbe's  '  Poems,'  and  Moore's  '  Loves  of  the  Angels.'  Westell  was 
elected  a  memb««  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1794,  the  same  year  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Stothard  were  elected.  In  1808  he 
published  a  book  of  poems  illustiated  by  himseli  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  very  moidk  erabarrasoed  in  his  means,  owing  to 
some  ansucoessfol  speoulattons  in  ftmign  piotares  and  some  iufHrndent 
partnership  engagements.  His  Isst  ooonpatimi  was  jriring  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting  to  faer  present  majesty  while  Prinoem  Vietoria, 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  Deeember  18S6. 

WESTALL,  WILLIAM,  A.RA.,  younger  brother  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Hertford,  October  12,  1781.  He  studied  at  first  under  his 
brother,  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Here  however  his 
studiaa  wsre  interrupted,  hj  his  appointment,  in  1801,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  Wast,  to  accompany  Captain  FllndaiB  in 
the  lovestieator  as  a  draftsman  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Westoll 
was  with  Flinders  for  two  years,  when,  the  Investigator  having  beni 
abandoned,  he  was  transfenwd  to  the  compasion  ship,  the  Porpoise,  in 
which  he  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia 
on  his  voyage  home.  The  ship  which  picked  up  Westell  and  bis  oom- 
panions  was  bound  to  China,  and  he  remained  some  months  in  that 
oonntry,  when  he  secured  a  passage  to  India.  Here  he  also  remained 
aome  time,  makii^  a  journey  into  the  interior  and  ooonpylng  himaelf, 
as  elsewhere,  in  sketching  the  more  striking  scenery  and  objects. 
Not  finding,  on  his  return  to  England,  employment  as  readily  as  he 
anticipated,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira  and  the  West  India  Islands ; 
and  on  his  return  opened,  in  1808,  an  exhibition  of  the  large  colleotion 
of  wateroolour  drawings  and  sketches  he  had  made  of  the  various 
countries  he  had  visited  ;  it  proved  however  an  nnsuoosssful  specular 
tion.  Captain  Flinders  returned  to  England  in  1810,  and  Westell  was 
directed  by  the  government  to  prepare  his  sketches  for  engraving  to 
illustrate  Uie  account  of  the  voyage ;  he  was  also  commisuoned  to  paint 
several  views  of  the  coasts  and  interior  ^f  Australia.  Of  these  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1812,  hia  views  of  'Port  Bo  wen, 
and  'Seaforth's  Isle  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;'  and  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery,  and  the  rich  and  novel  herbage,  which  he  had 
depicted  with  the  fidelity  of  a  botanisti  rendered  them  very  attractive. 
They  secured  his  election  as  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  * 
same  year:  he  had  for  some  time  previously  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painten  in  Water-Colonrs.  Unfortunately  perhaps  for  his 
reputation,  he  did  not  steadily  follow  up  the  path  he  had  thus  opened. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  making  drawings  for  engnring,  in  which 
he  for  many  years  found  ample  and  profitable  employment,  bnt  he 
thus  ooQtrooted  a  neatness  and  prettiness  of  style  which '  proved 
destructive  of  all  grandeur  of  effect  when  applied  in  his  paintings. 
Among  his  best  known  series  of  engraved  designs  ore  his  views  of  the 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  which  are  drawn  with  great 
fidelity,  though  with  some  deficiency  of  power:  he  was  a  fluent 
visitor  to  this  district,  where  he  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  by  both  of  whom  ha  was  greatly  esteemed. 
He  also  drew  and  engraved  in  aquatint  a  aeries  of  views  of  the  Caves, 
and  of  the  Abbeys  and  other  Monastic  Kuins  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  lale  « 
Wight,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Residences  of  the  Coets,  Ac  His  con- 
tributions of  oil  paintings  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  comparatively  few,  and  in  his  later  yean  they  became  fewer  than 
tbey  might  else  have  been,  from  finding  himself  in  reality  excluded 
from  the  full  honours  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Weatall  met  with  a 
aevere  aooident,  in  1847,  b7  which  his  left  arm  waa  broken,  and  he 
received  some  intemtd  injuries,  and  fiK>m  the  efllHts  of  which  be  never 
wholly  recovered.    He  died  January  22,  1850. 

WESTMACOTT,  SIR  RICHARD,  RA,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1775.  His  father  waa  a  sculptor  of  some  eminence  in  Iiis  day,  and  in 
hia  studio  (Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,)  the  young  Westmacott 
leamed  the  use  of  the  t^isel.  In  1793  he  went  to  Rome,  where  be 
had  the  benefit  <rf  instroottoa  from  Canom  His  oareer  aa  a  student 
in  Italy  waa  a  dfatiogoislied  one.  He  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  1794 ;  and  in  1796  the  medal 
given  .by  the  pope.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence  in  1795.  After  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  waa  soon  reoognued  aa  one  of  the  best  of  the 
young  sculptora  of  the  day ;  and  his  future  career  was  on  the  lAole  a 
very  prosperoue  one.  His  imagioative  woriis  were  of  so  exceedingly 
graceful,  ohast^  and  poetie  character,  clssrio  in  feeling,  and  in  exeoo* 
tion  resembling  that  of  the  modern  Italian  school;  several  of  these 
will  retain  thdr  place  among  the  best  poetic  works  of  the  English 
school  of  sculptura  The  most  popular  is  hia  very  pleasing  statue  of 
*  Psyche^'  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  now,  with  a  com- 
panion 'Cupid,'  at  Wobum.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  other 
po^c  worn  are  the  '  Euphrosyne,'  executed  for  the  Dttke  of  New- 
castle; an  exquisite  figure  of  *A  Nymph  unolaspii»c  her  Zone,'  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  'The  Distresse^^KBtlu^l^mtbed 
for  the  HaiqniB  of  Unsdowne;  '  ^fgHB9^  Vtels^^ 
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tioD,'  &:o.  He  also  executed  Beyeral  important  works  in  alto  and  ba«- 
nlief ;  one  of  the  first  of  which  was  probably  his  portion  of  tlie  frieze 
on  th«  Marble  Arch  (now  at  Camberland  Qate),  the  Bcnlptozs  of  other 
portions  being  Flaxman  and  Bally.  His  latest  work  in  this  style 
was  the  pediment  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  executed  for  the 
late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  large  alto-rilievo  in  marble  of  the  *  Death  of 
Horace'  for  the  gallery  at  Petworth.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  was 
however  occupied,  and  much  of  his  reputation  now  rests,  on  public 
monumental  statues.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  to  mention  his  statues  of 
Fittf  Fax,  Spencer  Pwoevsl,  and  Addison  (1809),  which,  with  hu 
monuments  of  the  Duo  de  Montpensier,  and  Mrs.  Warren  and  her 
Child,  ore  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  Sir  fialph  Abercromby,  Lord 
CoUingwood,  and  Generals  Fakenluim  and  Gibbe,  in  St-  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ;  Lord  Erskiue  ia  the  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Fox  in  Blooms- 
bni7-square;  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell-Bquare ;  and  the 
Doke  of  York  on  the  column  at  Waterloo-place.  The  so-called 
'Ai^dlles,*  copied  from  the  statue  at  Monte  Gavallo,  Rume^  and 
imotibed  by  the  Women  of  England  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
modelled  by  Westmooott,  but  whetlur  the  oholce  of  the  figure  is  to  be 
hud  to  the  charge  of  hu  tute^  or  that  of  the  women  of  Bngland,  we  do 
not  know. 

Westmacott  was  elected  A.B,A.  in  1805,  and  R.A  in  1S16.  In 
1827  be  succeeded  Flaxman  as  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Aflkdemy,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  exteu- 
dve  reading  and  sound  judgment,  and  his  lectures  were  marked  by 
these  qualities,  and  by  the  absence  of  pretension.  Shortly  >f(w  her 
aoceBsion  to  the  throne,  her  Hsjesty  conferred  on  bim  the  honour  of 
knighthood.   He  died  on  the  lat  of  September  1856. 

*  WESTMACOTT,  RICHARD,  R.A,  son  of  the  preceding  was  bom 
in  London  in  1709.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and  in  1820  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy>  where  he  remained  six  'years  diligently  occupied  in 
studying  the  remains  <tf  Oreek  and  Roman  art,  and  investigating  their 
history.  The  works  of  Mr.  Weatmaoott  are  in  many  reapscts  not 
unlike  those  of  his  father ;  graceful  and  tender  in  oonoeption,  with 
something  of  olaasic  severity  in  the  style,  and  never  £uliug  purity  of 
feeling, — but  his  genius  is  of  a  graver  character,  and  he  excels  in 
monumental  and  devotional  subjects,  and  in  fitncies  of  a  thoughtful 
and  reflective  east  9e  is  espedally  happy  in  liie  treatment  of  rilievi. 
Among  Us  elawncal  ai^  aoademio  works  m^  be  noticed  hU  riUevi  of 
*  Venus  and  Ascaniua.'  and  *  Venus  inatmoting  Cupid,'  executed  for  the 
Earl  of  Elleamere;  a  seated  statue  of  the  'Cymbal  Player,'  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  'Venus  carrying  Cupid;'  the 
statue  of  *  Ariel ; '  '  Paolo  and  Francesco,'  an  admirable  bas-relief  exe- 
cuted for  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne.  More  original  in  style  are  his 
(^larmiog  fantssiea  the  'Bluebdl'  and  the  'Butterfly,'  two  ezquiute 
bas-reliefs  executed  for  the  Eari  of  EUesmere  (1BS6-S8).  As  examples 
of  bia  monumental  works^  we  ma^  Instance  his  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  that 
of  Earl  Hardwioke  at  Wimpole;  and  the  Ashburton  monument,  and 
especially  the  grand  figure  of  the  '  Angel  Watohing.'  Of  his  religious 
works  we  may  mention  the  fine  statue  of  *  David  as  the  Slayer  of 
Qoliath;'  'Frs^ar  and  Rengnation ; '  and  the  bas-relief  'Qo  and  Stn 
no  More.*  Of  late  years  Mr.  Weetmaeott  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  execution  of  monumental  and  portrut  eoulpture.  His  busts  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  those  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Frauoia 
Burdett,  Sydney  Smith,  Sir  R.  Murohison,  and  other  oelebiated  per- 
sonages; but  he  is  perhaps  most  successful  in  female  busts.  The 
pediment  of  the  Royal  Excuange  ia  from  his  chisel.  Mr.  Westmacott 
u  also  distinguished  for  his  literary  attunmenti.  He  has  contributed 
several  valuable  papm  to  various  serial  publications,  among  others, 
the  articles '  Sculpture '  to  the  '  Penny  Cy^opsedia,'  and  to  the  '  Kucy- 
dopndia  Metropolitana;'  and  he  has  deUvered  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  history  and  principles  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  and  London 
Institutions.  Hewaseleoted  F.R.S.  in  1837;  A.R.A.  in  1838 ;  K.A.  in 
1849;  and  to  succeed  hia  father  as  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  July  1857. 

WE3TH0BLAMD,  MILDMAT  FAN^  sbcohd  EARL  OF,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  wai  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  at 
the  ooronation  of  Charles  L,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  ranged  himself  under  the  Royal  banner ;  but  in  1643  (aooordiog  to 
Whitelocke's  *  MemoriiUs  *)  he  "  came  into  parliament,  along  with 
divers  other  delinquents,  desiriug  the  benefit  of  the  declaration  of 
both  kingdoms  for  composition:"  he  subsequently  took  the  parlu- 
mentary  oath.  Cononrring  however  in  the  restoration  of  the  luunarohy, 
he  was  taken  into  the  fiivonr  of  Charles  IL,  and  appointed  joint  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Nortbampt<HtBhire.  His  name  is  best  knonn  as  the 
author  of  a  scarce  volume  of  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
printed  only  for  private  drcolation  in  1648,  and  entitled  *  Otia  Sacra.' 
He 'died  in  1665.  The  family  of  Fane,  we  should  add,  is  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  Vanes  of  Cleveland,  namdy,  Howell 
ap  Vane,  who  held  lauded  jKoperty  in  MonmouthshiEe  before  the 
xforman  Conqnest. 

•WEST.\i(jRLAND,  JOHN  FANE,  bleventh  EARL  OF,  and  a 
general  in  the  army,  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  tenth 
earl  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiri'sa  of  Robert  Child,  Esq., 
banker,  of  Oaterley  Park,  Middlesex.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and  naa 
educated  at  Westoiinster  School.  Entering  the  army  in  1803,  he 
served  as  aide4e-camp  to  the  late  Bit  A.  Don  in  the  expedition  to' 
Hanover  of  1805-6.    He  subsequent^  served  in  Sicily,  the  Darda- 


nellee,  Ejiypt,  and  the  Peninsnla,  where  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  <d  Wellington.  Having  served  tiirough  a  great  part  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  accompanied  the  Allied  Armies  in 
Germany  as  military  commiiisioner  in  1813,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  env<^  at  the  oourt  of  Florence.  In  1815,  whilst  still  twariug 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Burghersh,  he  acoompanied  the  Auatriaa 
army  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  he  was  also  for  some  years  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany.  In  1S41  he  suoceeded  to  his  father's 
title,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  oourt  of  Berlin,  and  held 
that  post  for  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  snoceed  the  late  Lord 
Fonaonby  aa  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  ou  the 
port  of  the  British  government  in  the  discusaioo  of  the  complicated 
Eastern  question,  out  ^f  which  the  Russian  war  arose.  He  retuaed 
this  position  down  to  the  year  1855,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was 
sent  to  Vienna  on  a  speoial  mission  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
Vienna  Congress,  In  Deoemher  1855  he  returned  hom^  being 
replaced  in  his  diplomatic  post  by  Sir  Q.  Hamilton  Seymonr.  Besides 
being  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  Loi-d  Westmorland  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  musician,  and  has  of  late  years 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Conoerts  of  Ancient  Music.  He  has 
received  at  various  times  the 'foreign  orders  of  Maria  Theresa,  San 
Ferdinand,  San  Josef  of  Austria,  and  of  Henry  the  Liou  of  Bruns- 
vrick;  he  is  also  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  tit  the  Bath  in  England,  a 
member  of  her  Miijcsty's  Privy  Council,  and  colonel  of  t^e  56th 
regiment  of  Foot.  He  married  in  1811  a  daughter  of  Lord  Muy- 
borough,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Morningtoo,  by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters  and  two  surviving  sons,  the  elder  of  whom.  Lord  Burghersh, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  is  now 
captain  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  a  Companion  of  tho  Batb. 

WETSTEIN,  JOHN  JA11E3,  distinguished  for  his  labours  on  the 
text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament^  was  descended  from  a  fsmily  which 
had  long  been  one  of  distincti<Hi  in  the  city  of  Basel.  Hia  grandfather, 
John  Rudolph  Wetetein,  who  was  bom  ia  1614  and  died  in  1684,  waa 
professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the  university  th«e, 
as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names,  who  was  bora  in  1647 
and  died  in  1711.  Another  son,  Henry,  was  the  well-known  learned 
Dutch  printer,  and  died  in  1726.  Budolpl^  n  son  itf  the  second  John 
Rudolf  was  prc^BSBor  of  divinify  at  Basel;  and  John  Henry,  another 
son,  bectune  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  fovsent  notice  was  bom  at  Basel  in  1698.  After 
having  studied  diviuity  under  his  uncle  the  professor,  and  Hebrew 
ttndw  Buxtorf,  he  waa  admitted  a  minister  of  the  national  ohurt^h  in 
1713,  on  which  occasion  he  printed  a  Latin  theds  in  defence  of  the 
substantial  gennineness  and  au^nticity  of  tiw  commonly  received 
text  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  *  Dissntatio  de  Variis 
Nori  Teatamenti  LecUonibus,'  4to.  To  this  sut^eot  he  may  be  s^  to 
have  thenceforth  devoted  his  life.  He  oommeaoed  by  visiting  France 
and  England,  oa  well  as  the  various  libraries  in  Holland,  fur  the 
examinatim  of  manusoripts;  he  was  in  England  iu  1716,  and  again  iu 
1720,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  empl^ed  for  some  years  in  this 
work  by  Bentley,  who  had  himself  printed  a  new  edition  trf  the  Greek 
Testament  (see  Life,  by  Monk,  pp.  811  and  429).  It  wsS  not  till  1780 
that  Wetstein  produeed  his  next  publication,  a  quarto  volume  of 
'Prolegomena'  to  a  proposed  new  e^tion  of  the  Greek  text  according 
to  the  most  ancient  oodioaa.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  investi- 
gations had  alarmed  a  party  among  his  clerical  brethren,  who  had 
influsnoa  enough  not  on^  to  obtidn  a  decree  from  the  senate  of  Basel 
oondemning  his  project  as  botii  nnneeessary  and  dangerous,  bat  even 
to  get  liim  prohibited  from  offloiating  as  a  minister.  On  this  he 
retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  tite  Remonstmnts  or  Arminiaos 
appointed  him  successor  to  Le  Clero  in  tiie  professorsbip  of  philo- 
sophy and  history ;  and  although,  on  his  maxing  a  public  apology 
for  some  opinions  savouring  of  Socinianism  that  haid  been  aacribad  to 
him,  the  decree  of  the  Basel  senate  was  revwsed  in  May  1733,  he 
resided  at  Amsterdam  for  the  rest  of  Ua  Ufs,  and  died  ttwre  on  the 
24th  of  March  17S4.  He  had  meanwhile  paid  another  visit  to  England 
in  1746.  Bis  edition  ot  the  Greek  New  Testament  appeared  at  las^ 
at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1751  and  1752.  Notwithstuiding 
many  errors  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  this  edition  {now  become  very 
source)  is  of  great  value  for  the  pui-poses  of  the  critical  student  The 
first  volume  of  an  intended  refoint  irf  it,  in  4to,  corrected  and 
improved,  appeared  at  Botterdam  in  1881,  under  the  care  of  the 
learned  J.  A^  Lotse;  bat  hid  death  prevented  lie  being  continued. 
The  portion  published  oontaued  only  the  Prolegomena.  There  is 
also  a  previous  republication  of  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle,  in  1764, 
under  the  oars  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Semlsr.  Two  epistles  attributi^ 
to  Clemens  Romanus,  which  Wetstein  had  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
New  Testament,  from  »  Syriao  manuscript,  have  been  proved  by 
Lardner  to  be  spnrions. 

•  WEYER,  SYLVAIN  VAN  DE»  adistingnished  Belgian  writer  and 
statesman,  well  known  in  English  society,  was  bom  at  Louvain  in  1803, 
the  sou  of  a  commissary  of  polioeL  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town,  and  atterwards  t>eoame  a  membur  of  the  Bruss'-ls  bar, 
but  at  ao  early  age  was  named  librarian  of  the  <nty  of  Broaeels,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary  puisoits.  In  1826  he  published  at 
Louvain  an  edition  ct  the  philosoplidcal  worb  of  C^aocis  Hemsterbays, 
the  son  of  Tibeuas  Henuterhay^W'^iUlt  abssioal  s<d^,both 
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of  them  Dutchmen  by  birth,  but  of  whom  the  father  wrote  eicluaively 
in  Latin  and  the  aon  in  French.  Van  de  \Teyw,  in  a  'Letter  to 
M.  Hunch  on  the  NaUoittl  Langnagc^'  ahowed  a  fjmdnwa  f«  the 
French  language  and  a  oontempt  of  hia  native  Flemish,  which  drew  on 
him  the  indigoant  remooBtranceB  of  hia  oountryman  Willema.  |'I 
have  the  hoaourt"  said  WiUema,  in  a  printed  letter  eddresaed  to  him 
in  1 829,  "  to  know  you  and  to  know  eomething  of  the  language  that 
haa  alwaya  been  spoken  in  your  family  and  mine.  When  you  protest 
aloud  before  the  publio  that  a  mou  like  M.  Tan  de  Weyer  would  think 
himaelf  ^(honoured  if  he  had  written  in  &your  of  that  language,  I 
tiiink  I  have  aome  right  to  place  myself  among  the  publio  as  one  of 
yonr  judges."  The  question  of  langu^e  was  one  of  the  many  that 
embitterw  the  disputes  then  pending  between  the  Belgian  people  and 
its  govemoro.  Van  da  Weyer  became  a  writer  in  the  leading  news* 
paper  called  the  '  Courier  des  Faya  £ae,'  the  principal  organ  of  the 
popular  party,  and  when  H.  de  Potter  was  prosecuted  by  tiie  govern* 
menb  for  sedition,  he  made  his  firrt  conspiouona  appeara&ea  ib  on 
advocate  as  one  of  the  oounael  on  hb  trial  A  Terdiot  wu  pronounced 
against  De  Potter,  and  Tan  de  Weyer  wna  diamissed  from  his  post  as 
librarian,  but  the  Pons  revolution  of  1880,  and  the  Belgian  revolution 
in  consequence,  followed  so  immediately,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
regret  tlie  loas.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Si^ie^  appointed  to  re-establish  order  in  Broeaela  aft«r  the  retirement 
of  the  Dutidt  authoritieii  and  alio  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  named  on  the  24th  of  September.  At  the  b^inning  of 
Kovember  be  was  charged  with  an  important  mission  to  the  Knglieh 
governmeut,  his  brilliant  saccees  in  which  fixed  him  during  the  prime 
of  his  life  to  a  diplomatic  career.  He  procured  the  assent  and  support 
of  the  British  government  to  a  proposition  for  consolidating  the  changes 
whu|Uu|^Jak6u  place  in  Belgium  by  a  conference  of  the  great  powers, 
^^^^Cn^eld  in  London.  To  this  ooniarence  Tan  de  Weyer  waa  accre- 
1^^^^  dlted,  and  achieved  further  diplomatio  iucoees.  Under  the  regency 
of  Surlet  de  Chokier  he  waa  nominated  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affiurs  in  Belgium,  and  in  this  porition  proposed  the  name  of  Prince 
Leopold  aa  a  candidate  for  the  Belgian  throne,  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  promoting  his  election.  He  was  sent  by  King  Leopold  as 
hia  ambassador  to  ue  court  of  London,  and  in  1889  married  Miaa 
Bates,  the  daughter  of  an  .American  partner  in  the  great  commercial 
house  of  Baring.  In  1845,  on  the  fall  of  the  Nothomb  oalunet,  he 
waa  recalled  to  BmBsels  as  premier ;  but  in  hia  endeavours  to  reooncilo 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  CathoHos  and  Protestants  on  the  eduoation 
question  ha  did  not  meet  with  his  wonted  suocesa,  and  he  returned 
the  next  year  to  his  London  embassy,  in  which  (1857)  he  atill  con- 
tinues. M.  Van  de  Weyer  is  in  great  favour  with  the  highest  London 
society;  his  name  etauda  high  as  an  authority  in  literatare  and  the 
arts,  ood  he  haa  frequently  given  evidenoe  before  royal  oommiBaions 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  questions  in  which  they 
were  concerned.  His  politaoal  career  put  an  end  to  his  appearance  as 
a  writn^r,  except  that  he  wrote  his  two  pamphlets  on  the  Belgian 
question  auder  the  ajsumed  names  of  Tiotor  dela  Horra  and  Goubeau 
de  Bospoel.  He  has  lately  shown  an  indinatdon  to  resume  his  inter- 
rupted atndies.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  recently-established 
PhiloUblui  Society  of  London,  which  mrcnlates  an  occasional  volame 
of  'Bibliographical  and  Historical  Miscellanies,'  in  on  edition  of  a 
hundred  copies  only,  and  has  commencod  what  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  series  of  articles  *  On  the  English  Authors  who  have  written 
in  the  French  LanguagD.' 

WBYERMAN,  JACOB  KAHPO,  a  Dutch  fruit  and  flower  paioter, 
waa  born  at  Breda  ia  1679.  Weyerman,  ^ough  n  clever  painter,  ia 
ohiefiy  notorious  for  his  bad'  charaoter  and  scandalous  writings.  He 
wrote  a  set  of  lives  of  Dutch  painters,  which,  according  to  Van  Qool, 
ore  fnll  of  calumnies ;  and  Descamps  aaya  of  him,  "  11  a  rempli  sea 
dcrita  d'oi-dures,  d'impi^bSa,  et  de  calomnies."  His  work  is  entitled 
'  Levensbesohryviogflu  dor  Nederlautscbe  Konstsohilders  en  Schilder- 
essen,'  ito,  'Sgravenhage,  1729.  In  one  of  hia  soaodaloos  writings  he 
attacked  the  Dutch  East  India  Company;  and  in  1789  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  lua  own  cost,  in  which  he  died 
in  1747.  Weyerman  learnt  painting  of  Ferdinand  tou  Kessel,  and 
had  great  skill  in  hie  style  and  graat  facility  in  writing ;  he  however 
neglected  his  art  and  abused  his  abilities,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, appears  to  have  been  a  Uioroughly  biad  man  in  every  respect. 

WHABTON,  KEV.  HENRY,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  November 
1664,  at  Woratead  in  Norfolk,  of  v^oh  his  father,  the  Kev.  Edmund 
Wharton,  the  descendant  of  an  andant  family,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Saxlingham  In  the  same  county,  was  then  vicar.    After  being 
«  tanght  Latin  and  Qreek  by  hia  father,  he  waa  admitted  of  Caiua 

College,  Cambridge,  February  17th,  1680,  and  at  llichaelmas  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  ona  of  the  aoholarshipa  founded  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Stockys,  who  waa  his  great-uncle.  Having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1684,  he  resided  in  his  college  till  1686,  when  be  waa  token  j 
iuto  the  employment  of  Dr.  WUIIam  Cave,  then  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilaton  of  nia  'Scriptorum  Eccleaiaeticorum  Historia  Ijiterariu,'  in 
which  Wbortoa  assisted  him  not  only  as  on  omannends,  bnt  to  so 
great  an  extent,  in  at  least  the  collection  of  materials,  that  a  dispute 
afterwards  arose  as  to  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  a  con- 
aiderable  part  of  the  work.  Cave  himself  acknowledges  his  obligationa 
in  lai^  terms  in  hia  Preface ;  but  after  Wharton's  death  he  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Arehbishop  Tenison,  which  is  printed  in  Chalmers's 


*  Biographical  Dictionary in  coofutation  of  an  account  of  the  matter 
whid^  WltartoD  bad  left  behind  him.  The  publication  of  Cave's  work 
(in  1688)  immediately  made  Wharton's  name  known,  and  brought  liim 
mto  reputation  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  talents  and  acqnire- 
ments.  The  year  before  it  appeared  he  had  been  ordained  descoo, 
and  had  also  taken  his  degree  of  M.A-,  and  ha  was  now  sought  ont  by 
Dr.  Tenison,  then  vicar  of  St.  Mai-tin's,  afterwards  primate,  who 
employed  him  to  tranblate  end  epitomise  a  Latin  manuscript  on  '  The 
Incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Church  of  Borne,'  written  by  Jean  de  la 
Placette,  the  French  Protestant  divine,  whieh  it  was  thought  dedrable 
to  make  public  in  an  BngUsfa  dres?.  He  was  also,  on  Tenison's  recom- 
mendation, engaged  by  ^e  second  Lord  Amnde^  of  Trerioe,  as  totor 
to  his  son ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  Arehbishop 
Sancroft,  who  soon  after  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  otherwise 
took  him  into  great  favour.  Having  been  ordained  priest  in  Kovember 
1688,  he  waa  collated  the  following  year  both  to  the  vicarage  of  Min- 
ster in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Ch&rtbwn.  The 
catalogue  of  the  works  whidi  he  wrote  or  compiled,  or  in  the  pabli- 
cation  of  which  he  was  concerned  from  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  till  the  close  of  his  short  life,  makes  one  of  the  most  notable 
displays  of  literai7  ardour  and  exertion  on  record.  His  biographers 
enumei-ate  eight  or  nine  treatises  which  he  had  already  published  or 
edited  even  before  he  had  taken  priest's  orders;  their  titles  ms^  be 
found  in  the  account  of  hi?  Life  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  and, 
abstracted  thence,  in  the  '  Biographia  Britsnnlea.'  They  were  prind> 
pally  directed  against  Popery.  The  most  important  was  a  quarto 
volume^  entitled  'A  Ti-eatise  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  wherein 
its  Rise  and  Frogrees  are  historically  oouaidered,*  which  appeared  in 
1688,  the  imprimatur  being  dated  November  Srd,  1687.  In  1691  he 
brought  out  at  London,  in  2  vols,  folio,  his  great  work  entitled  '  Anglia 
Sacra,'  being  a  coUectioo  of  original  histories  of  arcfabishopB  and 
bishopa  in  England  from  the  introdnetion  of  Christianity  to  the  year 
1640.  In  thia  undertaking  hia  patron  had  been  Bishop  Lloyd,  who 
appeals  to  have  generously  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  trausoribing 
the  manuscripts  and  printing  the  work.  Unfortunately  very  much  of 
it  has  been  hurriedly  prepared,  and  it  abounds  with  errors  both  of 
the  printer  and  of  the  amanuensis;  but  the  original  matter  that 
Wharton  has  sopplied  evinces  a  great  oommond  of  antiquarian  learn- 
ing ;  and  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  there  is  as  yet  no 
other  edition.  The  '  AngUa  Sacra,'  accordingly,  with  all  its  defects, 
stilt  retains  a  high  value.  In  1692  Wharton  published,  in  8vd,  'A 
Defence  of  Pluralities,'  which  waa  held  to  display  great  ability.  In 
1693  he  edited,  in  a  4to  volume,  some  hitherto  unpublished  works  of 
Bede,  under  the  title  of  '  Bedoe  Venerabilia  Opera  quaedem  Tbeolo- 
oa,'  fto. ;  and  the  same  year,  under  the  fiotitions  name  of  Anthony 
armer,  he  published  an  8vo  pamphlet  entitled  'A  Speumen  of  some 
Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.'  Burnet  replied,  acknow- 
ledging the  ability  of  his  assailant,  but  complaining  of  hia  bitterness 
and  bad  temper ;  and  Wharton  did  not  continue  the  controversy.  In 
1695  appeared  another  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  compilstions 
of  this  indefatigable  illustrator  of  our  eocleuastioal  history — the  ^t 
volume,  in  folio,  of  '  The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.'  This  is  Land's  own  account,  written  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  accompanied  with  hia  Diary  of  his  Life 
and  other  papers,  printed  from  the  originals,  which  had  been  placed  in 
Wharton's  hands  by  Archbishop  Saucroft  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
A  second  volume,  consisting  of  further  collections  relating  to  Laud, 
was  left  ready  for  the  press  by  Wharton,  and  was  published  by  hia 
father  in  1700. 

Wharton  died  at  Newton  in  Cambridgeshire,  worn  out  by  hia 
labours,  on  the  5th  of  March  1695.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  hb 
Sermons  were  printed  after  his  death ;  and  Ids  papers,  among  which 
were  several  tmuscripta  of  old  English  Listoriana,  and  notes  upon 
various  printed  books,  were  purchased  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and 
are  now  in  the  library  at  Lambeth.  The  second  edition  of  Cave's 
'  Historia  Literaria,'  printed  at  Oxford,  in  2  voU.  folio,  1740,  1743,  is 
enriched  with  many  additions  fi-om  Wliarton's  manuacripts. 

WHARTON,  THOMAS  WHARTON,  MAKQUIS  OF,  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, — one  of  the  few  noblemen  who 
adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  wars,  and  who  is  characterised 
by  Clarendon  as  "a  man  very  fast"  to  that  side, — by  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  and  heti  esa  of  Arthur  Qoodwj  n,  of  Upper  Wichendou, 
in  Buokinghamshire,  Ktiq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Butt,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Burton's  *  Diary '  (L  867),  makes  him  to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord 
Wharton's  lady  is  recorded  in  the  Diary  to  have  been  delivered  on 
Tuesday,  18th  January  1657 — an  event  which  his  lordship's  relation, 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  '*  with 
great  joy ; "  bnt  this  we  appreheud  must  be  a  mUtake.  The  common 
account  is  that  he  was  bom  about  1640.  In  a  note  on  a  passage  of 
Burnet's  *  History  of  his  Own  Time '  (i.  790),  in  which  mention  ia 
made  of  Lord  Wharton,  Swift  sojs— "  famous  for  his  cowardice  in  the 
rebellion  of  1648;"  upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  remark^  "It  was 
Mr.  Wharton, lis  son,  as  Speaker  Onslow  haa  noted."  It  is  evident 
that  this  bad  repute,  on  whatever  it  was  grounded,  could  not  have 
been  earned  by  a  person  born  only  in  1657.  Besides,  Swift,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  well  known,  elsewhere  speaks  of  him  in  1710  as 
having  *'|t»<sed  some  years  bis  grand  climacteric"  Mr.f^^oQias 
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WbartoD,  who  did  nob  succcad  to  hb  fother's  title  tni  1696,  is  stated 
to  have  entered  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  &om  the 
commenoement  of  hia  political  life  be  adhered  steadily  to  the  Whig 
party.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in  IToTem- 
her  1688,  be  and  Ms  father  were  among  the  first  who  joined  him ;  and 
after  the  settlement  of  the  new  Kovenimnit  he  was  made  oomptroller 
of  the  honsehold,  and  swom  of  the  pri^  MnndL  In  Apru  1697, 
being  now  a  p«er,  he  was  apptduted  lor£Ueuteaant  Oxfordshire, 
and  also  one  of  the  two  chief  joatioes  in  eyre,  then  an  office  of  some 
importance.  On  the  aeoeasion  of  Anne  ha  was  removed  from  his 
places  b^  the  Tory  ministry,  which  then  came  into  power;  but  after 
Whig  [>nnciplee  re-acquired  the  ascendancy,  bis  eminent  abilities  came 
again  into  request,  and,  after  having  given  his  asriatanca  as  one  of  the 
oommissionere  in  arraD^fftha  treaty  of  onion  with  Sootland,  be  vas, 
in  December  1706,  created  viscoantWInehendon  and  Earl  of  WbartOD. 
In  1708,  he  was  appointed  lord-liaatenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held 
that  post  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord 
Godolphin  in  the  autumn  of  1710^  For  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  opposition.  In 
September  1714,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  George  I.,  he  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  and  on  the  Ist  (tf  January  1716,  b«  was  created 
Harqnis  of  Wharton  aod  Halmsbury  in  (be  peerage  of  England,  and 
Baron  Trim,  Earl  of  Rathfamham,  and  Marquia  of  Catbralogh  in  tiiat 
of  Ireland ;  but  he  died  at  his  boose  in  Do^  Street  London,  on  the 
12th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

The  Marquis  was  twice  married :  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
H«niy  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue; 
■eooudly,  to  Lucy  Loftus,  daughter  of  Viscount  Lishume,  by  whom 
he  had  the  son  whosuoceeded  to  hia  honoun.  Both  these  ladies  were 
enltivaton  of  literature.  Some  account  of  the  first,  who  died  in  1685, 
and  also  some  poetical  pieces  written  by  her,  may  be  read  in  Nicholas 
'Collection,'  i.  51- 53,  and  it  329.  She  ia-higbly  complimented  in 
various  pasaagea  by  Waller,  eapedally  in  his  *  Two  Cantos  of  Divine 
Poesy,  occasioned  upon  sight  of  the  68rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned 
into  verse  by  Mrs.  Whnrton.*  Some  love-verses  by  the  second  (entitled 
'  To  Cupid  *)  are  in  Niebols,  v.  10.  The  famous  ballad  of  '  Lillibur- 
lero.*  made  on  the  Earl  of  ^^yrconnel,  who  had  in  1686  been  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  James  IL,  going  over  to  his  government 
for  the  second  time  in  1688,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Wharton  (see  P^roy'a  *  Keliques,'  lit  873-376). 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Wharton,  probably  on  acoount  of  his  eminent 
abilities  and  services  to  hia  party,  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of 
^jecial  dislike  to  tbe  Torira  of  his  own  day.  There  are  two  characters 
of  him  'bj  Swift,  one  in  hii  *  Four  Last  Years  of  Qaeen  Ajme^*  which 
li  severe  enough ;  the  other  dated  London,  August  SOth,  1710,  ■  con* 
centration  of  bitterness  and  venom.  In  the  latter  he  says,  among 
other  things,  "  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  hia  lady  with  the  indi^ 
ferenca  of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed  by  a  return  of 
children  to  support  hia  family,"  fta  This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
tbe  Marquis's  second  wife  bora  him  several  children.  In  the  notes 
noon  Burnet's  '  History  of  bis  Own  Tima,'  by  Lord  Dartmontii,  among 
oUur  oanstio  things,  it  is  swd  that  the  marquis,  "  in  respect  to  hia 
great  einoerity  and  veracity,  went  amongst  hia  own  parly  by  (he  name 
of  honeat  Tom  Whsrton." 

WHARTON,  PHILIP  WHARTON,  DUKE  OF.  was  the  son  (we 
believe  the  only  son)  of  Thomas,  Marquia  of  Wharton,  and  was  bom 
in  December  16S8.  Having  early  shown  great  qniokQeas  of  part^  he 
was  carefully  educated  at  home  nnder  the  superintendoiee  ^  Us 
b^er,  whose  ambition  w»  to  make  him  both  a  great  orator  and  a 
great  patriot ;  tbe  latter  term  meaning  in  his  lordship'a  notion  not 
only  a  pore  Whig  in  politics,  but  further,  it  would  seem,  a  Presby- 
terian la  religion.  Either  tiie  training  be  reo^ved,  however,  or  pos- 
sibly the  nature  with  which  he  had  come  into  the  world,  proved  more 
favourable  (o  the  intellectual  than  to  tbe  moral  progress  of  tbe  boy. 
Bis  first  folly  vras  an  early  one,  lua  getting  bimsdf  married  don- 
destinely  at  the  Fleet,  when  he  was  acarcely  sixteen,  to  the  daughter 
of  Uajor-Qeneral  Holmea,  a  ahook  whi(di  his  father  took  so  much  to 
heart,  that  it  ia  aalA  to  have  killed  him  in  aix  weeks.  Tbe  old  marquis 
died  April  I2tb,  1715 ;  and  the  marcfaionesa,  also,  it  is  aiBrmed,  killed 
in  effect  by  the  same  stroke,  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  in  the 
eontse  of  the  nezt  year.  Yet  it  ia  admitted  by  Wharton's  biographers 
that,  although  tha  match  ha  had  made  was  "  no  w^a  anitauia  to  hia 
birth,  fortune,  or  character,  and  tax  leas  to  the  great  views  which  hia  ' 
father  had  of  disposing  of  him  in  auch  a  marriage  as  wonld  have 
been  a  considerable  addition  to  tbe  fortune  and  grandeur  of  his 
illustrious  family,"  the  lady  was  unobjectionable,  except  upon  tbe 
Bcoto  of  the  inequality  of  her  condition,  and  "deeerved  infinitely 
more  happineas  than  ahe  met  with  in  this  unfortunate  aUianoe."  They 
appaar  to  have  parted  soon  after  the  maixiage :  in  the  bagfaming  of 
1716  the  marquis,  probably  in  ohedienoo  to  dirartionB  Im  by  hia 
fiither,  went  abroad  with  a  French  Huguenot  governor  to  be  educated 
or  confirmed  in  strict  Presbyterian  principles  at  Geneva.  In  passing 
through  Qermony,  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  order 
knighthood  from  some  pe((y  oonrt ;  ha  also  immediately  began  to  run 
in  debt;  his  Huguenot  governor  only  di^uated  him  by  his  "dry 
moral  precepta  and  th«  restraints  be  andaavoursd  to  lay  upon  liim;^ 
tha  Geneva  dlsoipHne  proved  intolerable,  and,  §Am  a  brirf  spaoe^ 
«atting  all  entaaglemeata,  ha  kft  (be  Hognanot  behind,  and,  "m  if 
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he  bad  been  flying  fh>ni  the  plagne,"  set  out  post  for  Lyon,  where  be 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  October  1716.  His  next  proceeding  was  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  than  residing  at  Avignon,  whiob  be 
forwarded  with  the  present  of  a  fine  stallion ;  the  Chevalier  in  return 
sent  for  him  to  his  court,  where  he  spent  a  day,  and,  it  ia  said,  accepted 
from  the  soi-disant  king  tbe  title  of  Duke  of  Northnmberland.  After 
thia  be  presented  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
James  IL  at  St  Germain,  and  borrowed  2000L  from  her;  without 
however  declining  the  attentiona  of  the  English  amboasador,  Lord 
Stair,  at  whose  table  he  repeatedly  dined.  To  get  the  money  {mat  (he 
queeu-dowager,  who  was  obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  ii 
asserted  to  have  engaged  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
her  family  in  England  :  at  the  aame  time  he  told  a  friend  who  remon- 
atrated  with  him,  (ba(  till  be  oonld  repay  what  he  had  thus  borrowed, 
be  must  remain  a  Jacobit^  but  whan  tiiat  obligation  waa  discharged  be 
would  return  to  the  Whiga. 

Having  signalitted  hia  stay  in 'I^uis  1^  sundry  extraTagaaoas,  be 
returned  to  England  in  December,  but  soon  after  aet  out  for  Ireland, 
where  he  was  immediately  allowed  to  take  his  aeat  in  tha  House  of  Pear!<, 
although  as  yet  <mly  in  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether 
he  bad  purobaMd  thia  iodnlgenoe  by  any  engagement  to  anpport  the 
government  does  not  appear;  but  he  forthwitii  took  that  side  with  all 
apparent  slnoerity  and  zeal,  and  apeedily  raised  himself  to  such  dia- 
tbiotion  by  the  figure  ha  made  In  debate,  that,  under  age  as  he  atill 
was,  it  was  thought  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
En(;liab  peerage,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  1718,  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Wharton.  If  we  put  aside  those  bestowed  on  members, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  of  tbe  royal  family,  this  was  certoioly  the 
moat  extraordinoiy  creation  of  an  English  dukedom  on  record ;  and 
it  may  also  be  regarded  as  tha  most  remarkable  passage  evea  In  Wbar^ 
ton's  singular  career.  Notwithstanding  the  praotiee  which  Uien  pr^ 
vailed,  of  conferring  that  dij^y  wiu  much  less  reserve  than  at 
present,  the  attainment  of  it  m  such  cironmatancea  must  be  held  to 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  impression  which  the  talents  of  tbe  young 
nobleman  made  at  bis  first  appearance  on  the  political  stage. 

It  was  probably  not  till  after  he  had  attuned  his  majori^,  early  in 
1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English  House  of  Peers.  Bia  name 
first  appears  in  the  records  of  the  debates  on  the  6(h  of  April  in  that 
year.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  aud  to  luve  continued  to  support  the 
ministry ;  but  he  now  warmly  joined  the  opposition  to  the  great 
government  measure  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  in  the  debate  on  tbe 
motion  for  its  comndttal,  wbtob  took  place  on  the  above-mentioned 
day.  He  also  spoke  several  times  on  the  same  subject  at  the  ex[^oeion 
of  tlulk  wild  scheme ;  and  it  was  in  replying  to  a  bitter  invective  of  bit^ 
OD  the  4th  of  February,  1721,  that  Karl  Stanhope,  tiien  seoretsry  of 
state,  burst  a  blood-veesel,  which  occasioned  his  death  the  next  day. 
His  next  prominent  appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  againat  Atterbury,  in  the  great  debate  about  whicb, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1728,  on  the  moticHt  that  the  bill  should  paas,  he 
delivered  a  long  and  able  speech,  ft  fiill  report  of  which  was  soon 
after  published.  Thia  is  the  last  epeeob  of  the  Dake  of  Wharton's 
that  is  noticed  in  the  '  Parliamentuy  History.*  His  estate,  worth, 
it  la  said,  16,0002.  a  year  when  he  came  to  it,  had  by  this  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  property  waa  placed  in  tjie  hands  of 
trustees,  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  creditors,  aud  be  waa  allowed  only 
1200^.  per  annum.  He  now,  pwhapa  in  the  hope  of  making  money  by 
the  speculation,  aet  up  a  twioe-a-week  political  paper,  under  tbe  title  of 
'The  True  Briton :'  the  first  number  appeaxed  on  Monday,  June  Srd 
1728;  the  aeoond,  on  the  following  Friday;  the  74th  and  laat,  on 
Monday,  February  17t^  1724.  At  the  aame  time  be  exerted  all  his 
infiuenoe  in  every  other  way  againat  the  ministry  and  the  ooort ;  even 
getting  himself  made  a  member  of  tbe  Wax-Chandlers'  company  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  he  might  speak  and  vote  at  common-halls  and 
other  civic  meetings.  But  bo  soon  got  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work, 
and  giriug  out  that  his  intention  wss  to  retrench  for  a  few  years,  he 
went  off  to  the  continent,  apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1724.  Proceeding  first  to  Vienna,  he  made  a  distinguished  figure  at 
that  oonrt  for  a  shOTttime;  then  ha  set  out  for  Madrid,  "where," 
Bays  his  original  biographer,  "  bis  arrival  alarmed  tbe  English  minister 
BO  much,  (hat  two  expresses  were  aest  tnau  Madrid  to  London,  upon 
an  q)prehenaion  that  the  duke  ms  received  there  in  the  character  of  a 
minister  himself;  upon  whiob  bis  grsoe  waa  served  with  an  order 
under  the  privy  seal  to  summon  Mm  hom&"  This  order  he  entirely 
disregarded :  "  His  grace,"  says  one  account  (Salmon,  in  '  Chronolo- 
gical Historian/  under  date  of  June  172^,  "  being  in  a  coach  when  it 
waa  delivered  to  him,  contemptuously  tll|»w  it  into  the  street  wititout 
opening  it;  and  soon  after,  it  ia  aaid,  declared  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic"  He  "endeavoured,"  continued  tbe  vrriter  of  his  Lif<^  '*  to 
stir  up  tho  Spanish  oourt  not  only  agunst  the  pmon  tlut  delivered 
the  warrant,  but  against  the  court  of  Qrea(  Britain  itself,  for  exercising 
an  act  of  power,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
bis  Catholic  Majesty'a  kingdom.  After  this  be  acted  openly  in  the 
service  of  the  I^tender,  and  appeared  at  his  court,  where  ho  was 
received  with  great  marks  of  favoitf 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  thia  spoiled  cluld  of  fortune  can  cquly  be 
attributed  to  a  speoiea  of  madness.    Hia  dt^c«y~4ilMitt-^^kad 
entirely  n^leoted  nom  an  eariy  period  of  thei^  mamuil^l^QM 
Ajnil  14tb  172^  be  immecBately  offiired  bia  band  to  Mui  C^^,  the 
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dragfatar  of  a  deomaed  Irish  tsoloofll  ia  the  Spanish  service,  who  was 
then  one  of  tlie  maids  ot  honour  to  the  queen  uf  Spain  :  her  majesty 
at  6nt  refuBod  her  coasent  to  their  union,  but  he  threatened  to  kiU 
himaelf,  or  at  iMSt  to  (tie,  if  she  would  not  relent;  and  the  marriage 
took  pLaoe.  After  ^is  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  accepted  the  onler 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  formerly  bestowed  upon  him  by  that  per- 
Bonsge.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  soon  diMovered  thst  be  was 
likrly  to  be  more  detriment  than  serrioe  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
thus  enUated  himself.  "  Aa  he  could  not  always  keep  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Italian  gravity,"  laya  his  first  somewhat  tender 
biographer,  who  has  been  eubstantially  fulloved  in  all  the  Jater  ao- 
oount^  "  and  had  no  employment  to  divert  and  amnae  his  ovep-aoUve 
temper,  be  ran  into  his  usual  excesses;  which  being  taken  amiss, 
witboat  fallini;  into  actual  diegraoe,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him 
to  remove  from  that  city  for  the  present,"  Hia  next  appesranoe  was 
at  the  siege  of  Qibndtar,  in  the  spring  of  1727,  where,  having  offered 
his  aervicea  as  a  volunteer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Conde  de  las  Torres  one  of  his  aides-de-oamp.  Here,  we  are  told, 
he  was  often  in  the  trenehes,  and  exposed  nimaelf  whaler  any 
service  was  going  forward :  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  purtaken 
qaita  as  much  of  mere  reckleasneas  and  bravado  as  of  real  gallantry. 
"  He  went  one  evening,"  it  is  related,  "  close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  towo,  and  either  «dled  to,  dared,  or  threatened  the 
Bnldiers  of  the  garriaon.  They  asked  who  he  was :  be  readily  answered, 
*The  Duke  of  Wharton :'  and,  ^ongh  hii  grace  appeared  there  as  an 
enemy,  they  saSered  him  to  return  to  the  trenofaes  without  firing  one 
shot  at  him;  had  they  done  otherwise  ha  must  inevitably  have 
perished."  The  only  injury  ha  received  at  the  siege  was  a  dight 
wound  in  hie  foot  from  the  bursting  uf  a  grenade;  and  as  a  reward  for 
what  he  had  done,  the  K.iu\f  of  Spain  gave  him  a  oommiaaioa  of 
oolooel-agKregate  to  one  of  the  Irish  regiments.  But  this  was  small 
compensation  for  what  his  f^tio  oonduot  lost  at  home :  where,  soon 
after,  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  for  high  treason, 
committed  by  appearing  in  arms  before,  and  firing  off  oannoa  agaiuet, 
his  majesty's  town  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  a  conviction  followed  in 
due  course,  and  he  lost  both  bis  peerage  and  all  eUe  that  he  poesesaed 
in  his  native  oouutry.  Before  this  had  happened  however  he  had 
written  to  the  Pretender,  proposing  to  come  baf^  to  Rome,  but 
received  for  anawer  a  strong  exhortaticm  rrther  to  make  die  best  of 
hia  way  to  England,  and  try  if  he  could  accommodate  matters  there. 
On  thiit  he  set  out  with  his  dnohess  for  Paria,  where  he  arrived  in 
Uay  1728.  He  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  the  EngUeb 
ambassador,  who  received  him  with  abundance  of  civility,  but  was  not 
a  little  surprised  when,  at  parting,  his  graoe  told  him  he  was  going  to 
dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (the  exiled  Atterbory).  Walpole 
replied,  that  if  he  meut  to  dine  with  that  prelrta^  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  tell  him  of  his  intention.  From  Pari«  he  went 
to  Houen,  and  here,  where  he  first  heard  of  his  indictment,  U  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  visited  by  two  emissaries  from  the  English 
minister  (Walpole),  who  endeavonred  to  persuade  Am  to  avert  his 
hte  by  making  some  sort  of  submission  to  the  government;  but  he 
remained  deaf  to  all  they  could  urge.  The  rest  of  his  history  reads 
like  an  ocooant  of  a  long  fit  of  drankenneas— which  Indeed  it  no  doubt 
in  great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  further  pecuniary 
aasistance  from  the  Pretender,  and  also  from  other  quarters;  but, 
notnitfa standing  the«e  occasional  supplies  and  his  military  pay,  he  was 
now  commonly  involved  in  all  the  embarraastoents  of  the  most  ex- 
treme poverty  ;  for  whenever  be  received  any  money,  if  it  escaped  hia 
clamorous  rabble  of  creditors,  it  was  spent  as  faat  as  his  still  untamed 
profusion  and  taste  for  luxury  iand  disaipa^n  oould  squander  it.  He 
moved  about  as  whim,  or  hope,  or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him : 
first  to  Paris,  then  to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  ship 
for  Bilbao,  and,  lenving  his  duchess  ^ere,  went  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  Madrid.  Some  time  after  he 
is  stated  to  bare  been  in  garrison  at  Barcelona,  where  be  got  bto  a 
quarrel  with  the  Harqueaa  de  Bisbour^  governor  of  Catalonia,  tiie  end 
of  which  was  that  he  received  orders  from  oonrt  set  again  to  enter 
Barcelona,  but  to  repair  to  his  quarters  at  Leiida.  On  this,  we  are 
told,  giving  wa^to  melancholy,  he  fell  into  a  deep  ocaiBumption ;  so 
tha^  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  hia 
limbs,  and  was  not  able  to  walk  from  his  bed  to  the  fireaide  without 
Bsaistanoe.  After  about  two  months  he  rallied  aomewhat,  from  drink- 
ing a  mineral^  water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia;  but  in  May, 
having  gone  with  hia  regiment  to  Tarn«ona,  be  became  again  as  ill  as 
ever;  and,  going  back  to  the  miner^  spring,  "he  fell,"  says  hia 
biographer,  "  into  one  of  tbove  fainting  fita  to  which  he  had  for  Boma 
tiote  been  subject,  in  a  small  village,  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  nil 
nooi'ssarieB,  till  some  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bemardine  convent, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hearing  of  his 
mh-erable  condition.  off«ed  him  what  assistance  their  bouse  afforded." 
AfbtT  languishing  in  the  convent  for  a  week,  be  died  there  on  the  Slst 
of  May  1731,  and  was  buried  the  next  day  by  the  monks  in  the  same 
mMiner  hi  which  one  of  themselves  would  have  been  intemd.  His 
Widow  survived,  in  obscurity,  till  February  1777,  when  she  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancros  churohyard. 
w^^?^  'tSPl^^  preceding  facta  an  chiefly  exttaoted 
was  originally  pnbhshed  in  8vo,  at  London,  in  1781,  underthe  title  of 
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'  Mamoira  of  the  Life  of  bis  Grace  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  by  an 
Impartial  Hand.'  It  is  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volum<)B  published  in 
1732,  entitled  'The  Life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  WhartQn,' 
but  wbioh  oontain  only  the  7i  numbers  of  the  '  True  Briton,'  and  the 
apoech  on  the  bill  oif  palna  and  penalties  against  Attarbnry,  the 
paging  of  wbioh  is  a  ooniiiiuatiou  of  wat  of  the  '  True  Briton/  al^on^ 
it  has  a  title-page  of  its  own,  dated  1724,  There  ia  anoiiier  publi- 
oatiott,  in  two  volumes,  Svo,  wittaoat  date,  entitled  '  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  otheia  of  the  Wharton 
Family,  and  of  the  Duke's  Intimate  Acquaintance,  particularly  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Dean  Swift,  lady  Wharton,  Doctor  Delasy,  Lord  Dorset, 
Hsjor  Pack,  the  Hon.  Ifn.  Wharton,  ftiii.*  These  two  volumes  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  alt  printed  ia  1 787  (before  the  duk^s  dwth), 
with  the  exception  only  of  this  general  title-page  and  a  Life  of  the 
duk%  which  ia  substantially  the  aame  with  that  noticed  above,  and  is 
here  stated  to  be  "  communicated  by  a  person  of  quality,  and  one  of 
his  grace's  intimate  friends."  The  volume  contains  very  little  that  is 
even  attributed  to  the  duke ;  but  in  the  second  are  some  letters  ia 
prose,  addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his  father's  first  wife,  and  bar 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  *  LamentaUons  of  Jeremiah.'  It  is  said  that 
Ritson  had  at  one  time  an  intaatloa  of  collecting  and  puUishiog  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  which  however  pro- 
bably would  not  be  very  easily  ascertained.  Ifichols  has  printed  two 
poems  by  hia  graoe  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  '  Collection,  pp.  24-S3. 
Pope's  highly  finished  character  of  him  in  bis  '  Moral  iDasays,'  begin- 
ning "  Wliuton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  d^^"  ia  familiar  to 
mast  readers.  ' 

*WHATELT,  THE  MOST  REV.  AND  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN,  was  bom  in  Cavendbh-squsra,  London, 
in  1787.  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whately  of  Nonsuch  Park, 
Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  CoU^,  Oxford,  where  be  gra- 
duate B.A.  in  1808,  taking  a  second  cUas  in  davioa  aud  mathe- 
matics; in  1810  he  gained  the  university  piin  for  an  English  Kaaay; 
in  1811  he  beoame  a  Fellow  of  Oriel;  and  in  181S  he  took  hia 
M.A.  d^ree.  Oriel  College  is  celebrated  as  havli^  sent  forth  some  of 
the  most  eminent  English  theologians  of  recent  times,  such  as  Arnold, 
Coplestone,  and  the  elder  Newman,  At  this  college  also  Wbately 
distinguished  himself  by  hia  theological  bent,  attaching  himself  to  the 
"liberal"  or  "Low  Churoh"  as  distinct  from  the  "High  Church " 
party  of  wbioh  Newman,  till  hia  aeoesaion  lo  the  Romish  Churoh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders,  hi  1833  he  held  the  Bampton  Lectureahip  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Halesworth  in  Suffolk,  a  living  of  460Z.  a  year.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  nuuried  tbe  daughter  of  William  Pope,  Esq.,  of  HilliDgdon, 
Middlesex.  It  was  while  he  was  rector  of  Halesworth  that  he  beoame 
known  by  his  theological  and  theoIogioo>poUttcal  wriUnga  aa  one  of 
the  riahig  inteUsots  in  the  English  Church.  In  1821  ha  had  published 
*The  Christian's  Duty  with  respect  to  the  Established  Goverameot 
and  the  Laws,  Considered  in  Three  Sermons,*  and  in  tbe  same  year, 
anonymously,  hia  curious  work  entitled  '  Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;'  these  were  followed  in  16S2  by  bis  eigfat 
Bampton  Lectures  on  'The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Par^  Feeling  in 
Religion;'  to  whidi  suooeeded  'Five  Sermons  on  several  ocoauons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford'  (1823),  and  'Easaj^  on 
some  of  the  paeoliaritiea  of  the  Christian  Religion*  (1825).  In  1825 
he  was  cboaen  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford ;  sad  about  this 
time  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  While  Princip  al  of  SL  Alban's  tiall 
Dr.  Whately  extended  hia  theological  and  literary  reputation  by 
various  works,  including  his  celebrated  'Elements  of  Logic,'  originally 
publiabt'd  ia  1826,  and  since  then  reprinted  more  frequently  than 
any  work  of  tbe  kind;  bis  'Elements  of  Rhetoric,'  first  printed  in 
its  complete  toim  in  1828,  after  the  aubstance  of  it  bad  been  ooa< 
tributed  to  the 'Ent^clopeedia  Metropolitana ; '  his  'Essays  on  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St,  Paul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament '  (1828);  bis  '  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,'  in  the  form 
of  an  additional  note  to  the  Essays  last  named  (1880) ;  his  '  Errors  of 
Romanism  traced  to  their  origin  in  human  nature'  (1830);  and 
detached  addressee  aud  sermons  on  various  topics.  In  1880  he  bad 
been  i^poiuted  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford ;  and  in 
1831  be  published  '  Introductory  Lectures  to  Political  Economy,*  also 
an  '  Essay  on  tbe  Omission  of  Creeds,  Liturgies,  and  Codes  of  Bocle- 
siastical  (Tonons  in  the  New  Testament,'  and  several  sermona.  In  the 
same  year  (1831),  the  Wbiga  being  then  in  office,  he  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  sad  Bishop  of  Glendalogh;  aad  aiooe  1846 he 
has  also  been  Bishop  of  Kildare.  As  primate  of  Ireland  Dr.  Wh^ely 
has  led  a  most  active  and  influeatiol  lifc^  taking  intereat  aa  a  Ubenu 
ohurcbmsn  in  all  questions  of  aodal  and  eccWiastical  ia^^rtaoce^ 
and  more  especially  in  Irish  education.  He  was  one  of  the  Commia* 
sioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  but  re^i^ned  bis  connection 
with  the  commission  in  1863.  His  public  duties  as  archbishop  bow* 
aver  have  not  interfered  with  his  oontinued  activity  aa  a  theological 
vritw,  Beaidee  separate  seimoas,  dutges  to  his  clergy,  Ac,  too 
numerooB  to  be  specified,  he  has  issoed  the  foUowioff  publtoations — 
'  The  Evidence  before  Uie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  respecting 
Tithea  in  Ireland,'  1883 ;  '  Thoughts  on  Seoondary  Punishment,'  1883; 
'  Reply  to  the  Address  of  the  Clergy  of  Uie  Diocese  of  DuUin  and 
Glendalagh  on  the  Government  Plan  for  National  Edaeatton  in  Ireland,' 
1833;  <  Introduction  to  Polltioal  Economy ;  seeUoa  9th,' 188^ 'Speech 
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on  Jewiab  Diwbilities  in  th»  Houbo  of  Lords,'  188S;  *B«niari[H  on 
Transportation,  in  b  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,'  1888  ;  '  Sermooa  on  Various 
Subjt-cts,'  183S  ;  *  Esuya  on  aome  of  the  Dangers  of  Chriatiui  Fhith 
which  may  ariae  from  the  teaahiDg  or  the  oonduot  of  its  profeseors/ 
1889 ;  '  The  Kingdom  of  Ghriat  delineated,  in  two  l^mys  on  our  Lord's 
account  of  bla  Person  and  the  Nature  of  hit  Kingdom,*  1 811 ;  <  Thonghts 
on  the  Proposed  Kraogeiical  Alliance,'  184S;  '  Introduotory  Lectures 
on  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles/  1849;  'English  aynonyms:  a 
ooUflctioD  of,  edited  by  Arob bishop  Whately,'  1851 ;  '  Inaugural 
Address  delivered  in  the  Exhibition  Pavilion,  Cork,'  1852;  'Address 
to  the  Hembers  of  the  Mancheeter  Atheosenm,'  1852 ;  'On  t  e  Origin 
of  Civilisation,*  a  lecture  to  the  Yoong  Meo'a  ChrUtiaii  Aiaociotion  of 
LoodoD,  1855 ;  and  'Thonghts  on  tiie  Ifew  Dogma  of  the  Chnrob  of 
Rome,*  1855.  A  publication  attributed  to  Archbishop  Whately  is  one 
eciitlfd  '  Lectures  on  Scripture  Kevelaticns  respecting  Good  and  Evil 
Angels,'  1855 ;  an  Introduction  from  his  pen  is  prefixed  to  '  The 
Bemains  of  the  late  £.  Coplestone,  Biahop  of  Llandaff,'  publiahed  in 
1854 ;  and  he  has  reoently  (18fiS)  pablished  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
Enaya  witii  annotations.  A  work  entitled  'Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Archbishop  Whately '  is  now  in  progress.  To  the  merit 
of  all  these  writings  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  iufluence  exer- 
cised by  Archbishop  Whately  in  stimulating  and  superintending  the 
literary  labours  of  others.  Few  men  of  the  age  have  led  a  life  of  such 
activity. 

WHiSATLEY,  FRANCIS,  BJl..  an  English  painter  of  Tarions  sub- 
jects. He  excelled  bi  rami  {deeae  with  figun^  and  in  landscape, 
which  he  painted  in  oil  and  water  ocdonn.  His  fother  was  a  tailor 
in  London,  where  Wheatley  was  bom  in  1747.  He  received  his  first 
instruotion  as  an  artist  in  Shipley's  achool,  and  when  young  obtained 
several  premiums  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  assisted  Mortimer  in 
a  oeiliDg  which  he  painted  for  Lonl  Melbourne  at  Brocket  Hall,  Hert- 
fordshire. Wheatley  led  a  very  irregular  life;  "he  left  London," 
says  Edwards,  "  for  Dublin  in  company  with  Mrs.  Orene,  with  whom 
be  had  the  foUy  to  engage  in  an  intrigue,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
and  cast  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.*'  While  In  Dublin,  Wheatley 
painted  an  interior  view,  of  considerable  merit,  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commous,  in  which  he  Introduced  portraits  of  several  of  the  members. 
One  of  Wheatley's  best  works,  a  picture  of  the  London  riots  of  1780, 
waa  burnt  in  the  bouse  of  James  Heath,  the  engraver,  who  bad  made 
aprint  of  it  for  Alderman  Boydell,  who  gave  iOOl.  tor  the  use  of  it 
Wheatley  was  dected  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1791 :  he 
died  in  1801. 

WHBATOy,  HENRY,  an  eminent  American  diplomatist  and  writer 
on  iotemational  law,  wss  bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U-3.,  in 
November  1785.  Having  completed  his  education  at  Brown  ^nive^ 
aity  in  bis  native  city,  he  graduated  there  in  1802 ;  studied  law  under 
Hr.  v.  Serle ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  passed  a  couple 
of  years  la  Paris  and  Ijondon,  during  which  he  acquired  considerable 
acqtialntatice  with  civil  law,  and  rendered  himself  a  oomplete  master 
of  the  French  laniiaiige.  On  his  ret  am  to  America  he  settled  in 
Kew  York ;  commenced  practice  in  his  profeaaion,  and  in  1812  became 
editor  of  the  '  National  Advocate,'  whloh  journal  he  continued  to 
oondact  for  about  three  yean  with  merited  snocess.  He  contributed 
to  it,  among  other  things,  a  series  of  disqnisititmson  the  law  of  nationa 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  <^  the  Xarine  Court,  and 
the  tame  year  he  pobUshed  a  '  Digest  of  the  Iav  of  Marine  Captures 
and  Prises,'  which  was  received  hy  the  profession  with  much  favour. 
He  was  about  this  time  appointed  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  an  offioa  he  held  for  twelve  years;  bis  'Reports  of 
Cases  ArKued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,'  in  12  vols.,  are  considered  to  be  of  great  value.  He  bad 
besides  written  a  life  of  William  Plnokney ;  contributed  namaroue 
articles  to  the  '  North  American  Review;'  published  several  orations 
and  addresses;  and  edited  several  English  and  other  law  books.  Mr. 
Wheatoo  had  by  this  time  taken  high  rank  as  a  oivilian.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University  in  1819, 
and  by  Brown  University  in  1820.  He  was  called  upon  to  lecture 
upon  the  sabjoct  of  International  Law,  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  York  Athenieum,  acd  other  learned  societies. 
He  was  appointed  in  1821  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
eonstitution  of  New  York;  and  in  1825  a  commissioner  for  revising 
the  laws  of  that  state.  He  reigned  his  office's  however  in  1827,  on 
being  appointed  by  President  J.  Q.  Adams  as  first  chai^  d'affaires  to 
.  tile  court  of  Denmark.  This  important  post  he  held  until  1834,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  Prussia.  During  his  residence  in 
Denmark  Mr.  Wheaton  greatly  increased  his  reputation  as  a  publicist 
by  lus  ocudnct  on  several  matters  of  considerable  importance,  and  by 
Ui  despattdies,  in  which  various  questions  of  interoational  law  and 
poUcy  were  discusaed.  But  he  also  found  time  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  Scandinavian  history  and  literature,  the  result  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1881,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Hisbvy  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Danes  and  Normans,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  to  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Nonpandy ; '  tiiis  work  ho  after- 
wards revised  and  greatly  extruded  for  a  French  Tersion  by  M.  F. 
Ouillot.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Crichton,  wrote  a  history 
and  description  oif  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  imder  the  title  of 
'Scandinavia.' 

On  the  aoceesiDn  of  Mr.  Tan  Bnren  to  the  Presidency  (1837) 
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Mr.  Wheaton  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister  plenipotwtiary  to  thii 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  during  his  nine  years'  tenure  of  this  high  office, 
he  was  rei:arded  as  at  the  head  of  the  American  diplomatists  iu 
Europe,  and  Ids  advice  was  almost  invariaUy  sought  by  other  Ame- 
rican ministers  in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  whilst  his  attalnmttnts  as  a 
publicist,  and  his  personal  character  and  bearing,  gave  him  great 
weight  and  won  for  him  high  esteem  and  respect  with  the  courts 
and  cabinets  of  the  continent.  He  was  recalled  by  Presidenb  Polk  in 
July  1846. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  chief  literary  production,  '  The  Elements  of  later- 
national  Law,'  was  published  in  1836,  and  at  once  took  its  place  as  a 
standard  work  on  the  important  suUect  of  wtiiob  it  treats,  and  of 
which  it  affiurds  a  oomplete  survey.  This  work  be  followed  up  by  a 
history  of  International  Law,  which  ha  wrote  in  French  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  offering  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  tlie  subject ;  it 
was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1841,  uuder  the  title  of  'Histoire  da 
Progrte  du  Droit  des  Oeos  en  Europe  depuia  la  Paix  do  Westphalie 
jusqu'au  Congrds  do  Vienne,  aveo  un  pr^ois  historique  du  Droit  des 
Oens  Europ^n  avant  Ja  Paix  de  Westphalia'  The  author  afterwards 
remodelled  the  work  and  published  it  in  English  in  one  thick  volume 
(New  York,  1846),  under  the  title  of  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 
Europe  and  America  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton.* Notwithstanding  his  advancing  years  Mr.  Wheaton  continued  after 
his  return  to  America  to  pursae  his  usual  studies.  He  had  even  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  chair  of  International  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  its  duties,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
on  the  11th  of  March  1848.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  publisiied  a 
fourth  edition  of  the '  Elements  of  International  Law.  By  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  Revised,  Annotated,  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  an 
aooount  of  the  Diplomatic  Transactions  in  which  be  was  concerned.  By 
Hon.  William  Bsabb  I^wrauML  fbrnwly  Cfaaxri  d'Affairee  at  Londm. 
•WHEAT3T0NE,  CHARLEa* 

WHETSTONE,  QEOROB,  a  volnminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  Both  the  place  and  time 
of  his  birth  are  unknown;  but  he  claimed  kindred  with  Serjeant 
Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of  London.  His  history  waa  that  of  a  auo- 
oeseion  of  misadventures.  He  began  by  wasting  his  patrimony  in 
seeking  a  place  at  court :  he  then  served  abroad  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  an  eye-witoeM  to  the  Ml  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  at  Zutpben: 
he  was  next  an  unsuccessful  farmer;  afterwards  he  sailed  witb  the 
abortive  expedition  of  Qilbert  to  Newfouudland ;  and,  finally,  return- 
ing to  England,  he  appears  to  have  been  ohiefiy  occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  labour,  which  he  had  previously 
practised  ocoasuHmlly,  and  now  attempted  with  indifferent  snooeas  as 
a  meaos  of  tub^stenca  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  having  been  the 
author  of  the  rude  play  (or  rather  two  phtys)  called  'Promos  and  Oaa* 
sandra,'  which,  having  been  printed  in  1578,  ranks  as  one  of  our 
earliest  extant  comedies ;  while  it  has  the  further  interest  of  having 
the  same  plot  with  Shokspere'e  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  It  is  reprinted 
in  Steeveos's  '  Six  Old  Plays,'  1779.  In  Chambers's  '  English  Poets'  ia 
Whetstone's  Life  of  Qeorge  Oaocoigue:  of  his  other  works,  a  curious 
acconnt,  with  Bpeoim«n%  will  be  found  in  Ur.  Colliei's  'Poetical 
Decameron.' 

•WHEWELL,  WILLIAM." 

WHICHCOTE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D.,was  the  sixth  son  of  Christopher 
Whichoote,  Esq.,  of  Whiohcote  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  Stu-op- 
shire,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  11th  of  March  1610.  He  studied  at 
Smmamul  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  iu  1626,  and  of 
which  he  was  elects  a  FeUow  In  163S.  Haviog  taken  holy  orders 
in  1686,  he  soon  after  set  up  an  afternoon  Sunday  lecture  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  university  preaohets. 
Meanwhile  he  had  attained  distinguished  reputation  as  a  college 
tutor.  In  1643,  being  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  which  vacated  his.  Fellowship,  he  went  to 
reside  ther^  and  married ;  but  early  in  the  next  year,  on  the  ejection 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  provoetahip  of  Siag't  College  by  the 
parlumentary  visitors,  Whichoote^  whose  principlee  were  less  rigid  or 
unoomplying.  though  scarcely  a  greater  friend  to  the  existing  order  in 
Church  and  State,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Having  takeu  bis 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1649,  be  was  in  that  year,  or  soon  alter,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton, 
in  Cambridgesliire,  on  which  he  resigned  his  Shropshire  living.  At 
the  ReHtoration  Dr.  Whichoote  waa  removed  from  his  provostship  by 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  oir- 
cumstanoee  of  bis  hiduction  than  from  dislike  of  the  man  or  hia 
conduct;  for  be  had  never  signed  the  Covenant^  nor  taken  any  part  in 
the  violent  prooeedings  of  the  times.  He  retained  bis  rectory  of 
Milton,  and,  coming  up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars.  From  this  churoh  he  was  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666 ;  but  two  years  after  he  was  presented  by  the  orowu  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Williams  to 

*  la  some  Instanoes,  not  before  pointed  oat,  notices  of  emfnest  indivldnals 
whieh  have  b<>cn  In  preparation  have  not  been  received  ia  time  for  lasecilon  ia 
their  alphsbedeal  order.  The  •rtiales  on  Paornaoa  WuuMrwtMlid-^n. 
WatwaLL  are  amongst  these;  and.  fifittit«lien,  wiU  ba^nUU^SplA^*' 
Sapplemeot  which  wlU  follow  the  oonelnsicm  ot  this  DivMco.  O 
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the  bishopric  of  Charter.  He  died  wUle  on  a  viait  to  Ouabridge,  at 
the  hoose  of  hia  friend  Dr.  Cudworth^  muter  of  Chrirt^s  College,  ia 

Uoy  less. 

Dr.  Wbichcote  ia  regarded  aa  oaa  of  ihe  heads,  if  not  the  chief 
founder,  of  what  ia  called  the  Latitodinuian  aehool  of  Engliah  divinea, 
as  htdding  thoia  viawa  of  CSuliliaiii^  whieh  attribnte  leaafc  importance 
to  minate  piunta  of  dootrine^  and  are  foTonrabla  to  the  largeat  com  pro- 
heoaioD  of  auoh  aa  hold  a  few  principlea  conceived  to  be  alone  fonda- 
mental  and  essenUaL  But  it  was  principally  by  hia  preaofaiag  and 
other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Whicbcwte  diffused  his  opiniona  while 
alive.  An  Svo  volume  of  hia  '  Obflervatioos  and  Apophthegms,'  taken 
down  from  hia  own  month  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  pobliabed  in 
1688,  and  pUMd  at  least  through  two  editions.  The  fimt  aelaation  of 
hii  aermona  was  publiahed,  iu  8vo,  in  169S,  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftfsbury,  the  author  of  the  '  Cbaracteriatict^'  with  a  preface  in 
which  he  recommended  tiiem  aa  tuakiDg  religion  to  conaiBt  rather  in 
natural  goodnesa  of  disposition  than  in  anything  either  divinely  re- 
vealed or  having  respect  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life.  Tbis  ooUeotion  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  12mc^  in  17i2, 
preceded  by  a  recommendatorj  ejHitle  from  the  Ber.  Dr.  William 
wiaharl^  principal  of  the  imivet^ty  there.  Meanwhile  three  more 
Tolumea  of  Whicbcot^e  aermons  had  been  publiahed  from  the  original 
mannacripfe  in  1701-^  by  Dr.  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  a 
6fth  volume  by  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A  new  edition  of  the 
whole  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1751,  in  4  vols.  Svo,  nader  the  euper- 
iuteudenee  of  Drs.  Cunpbell  and  Gerard.  There  ia  also  a  Tohime  of 
'Moral  and  Religions  Apfaoriima,'  ooUacted  from  Wtiichoote's  mann- 
ecripts,  which  was  Brat  published  in  1703,  by  Jeffeir,  and  wliich  was 
ifredited,  with  additions,  in  1753,  by  Dr.  William  Salter.  Dr.  Which- 
oote,  who  was  poesessed  of  considerable  proper^  beaidea  bis  endow- 
ments, waa  a  person  of  much  active  beneroleuoe  and  charity,  and  was 
eminentljr  diBtinguiahed  fw  hia  oommind  of  tamper  and  geneiol 
escellence  of  character. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  mi  ihe  nm  of  Jodah  Whlaton,  rector  of 
Korton,  near  Twyoroai,  in  Leioeeterahire,  and  was  bom  at  that  place, 
December  9,  1667.  The  materials  for  his  Life  are  mostly  coobuned  in 
hia  lingnlar  autobiography,  published  in  1719;  and  from  Umae  the 
account  given  in  the  <  Biographia  Britanuioa'  ia  mostly  taken.  These 
memoirs,  like  othera  of  the  eame  kind,  are  to  be  read  with  dlowanoa 
for  the  charaeter  of  tiie  author,  in  whidi  tixan  waa  muoh  of  vanity 
combined  nith  nnaospected  integrity.  Ttiere  never  waa  a  writer  of 
hia  own  life  who  laid  hia  weakneaaea  more  plainly  before  the  reader, 
unless  it  were  BoawelL  Whiston  was  educated  by  hia  father  (who  waa 
blind  in  the  latter  part  of  Ms  life,  and  employed  hia  aou  largely  as  an 
amaouBDsis)  till  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  then  sent  as  a  pupil  to 
Str.  Antrobus  at  Tamworth,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall  in  CMnbridgf^ 
where  ho  applied  himaalf  to  the  atndy  of  matbomatioa  and  the  Ctete- 
MOD  phihMC^hy.  He  took  hia  degree  in  Lcait  1689-90^  ma  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  the  following  Jnne^  and  received  ordination  in 
1693.  In  1694  his  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pupiU,  and  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Nornicb.  In  thia  year  he 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  'Primupia'  he  had  already 
studied.  In  1696  he  published  his  fixat  worl^  the  celebrated '  Tlieory 
of  the  Earth,'  wluch  went  through  six  editions.  His  fonoiea  on  Qua 
Bubjeot;  particolorly  hia  management  of  the  comet  for  the  producUon 
of  the  Deluge,  are  well  known :  there  was  a  joke  against  it,  which  was 
not  without  foundation,  namely,  that  ha  iind  covered  the  whole  earth 
with  water,  without  providing  any  means  of  drawing  it  off  again.  In 
169S  he  got  the  living  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  and  by  his  subeequent 
mortiage  vacated  hia  Fellowship :  during  hia  tenure  of  thia  preeBcmcnt 
be  performed  hia  dutiea  with  singular  di^toestedneaa  and  industry. 
But  hia  connection  with  tiie  university  waa  soon  revived,  for  in  1701 
ITewton  made  him  his  deputy  in  the  dutiea  of  the  Lucadan  ohur,  and 
in  1703  resigned  the  chair  itself,  and  procured  Whiston  to  be  appointed 
aa  hia  suoceasor:  on  this  he  resigned  hij  living,  and  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1702  he  published  an  edition  of  Tncquet's  Euclid,  whioh 
was  aereral  ttmea  reprinted.  Ho  had  also  some  clerical  duties, 
obtained  the  character  of  an  eminent  preacher,  and  waa  fairiy  in  the 
road  to  high  preferment,  when  hia  theological  atudies,  in  which  he 
was  most  nsfiidaouB,  brought  about  a  gradual  change  in  hia  opiniona, 
which  ended  in  bis  becoming  an  Arian ;  he  finally  added  the  rejection 
of  infant  baptism  to  hia  syatem.  Bis  vien-s  on  ^e  matter  were  muoh 
Influouied  ^  a  conviction  which  he  obtained  th»t  the  '  Apostolic  Con- 
stitationa'  were  not  only  genuine  books,  but  equal  if  not  superior  ia 
authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  ordinary  canon.  The  change  in 
hia  opinions  soon  appeared  in  his  sermons  and  in  hia  writings,  which 
oame  out  with  great  rapidity  and  were  very  numerous.  The  list  was 
too  long  even  for  the  *  Biographia  Britannica.'  Very  wide  vorietice  of 
doctrine  were  commoD  enough  at  that  time  in  the  Church  of  England; 
and,  if  not  made  too  public,  views  which  ware  called  heresies  were 
connived  at  The  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Patrick),  even  when  Whiston 
bad  gone  so  for  as  to  omit  part  of  the  Litany,  and  bad  eonaequently 
bvfn  died,  contrived  to  break  up  the  eoort  befbre  the  promoter  made 
his  appearance;  and  subsequently  eontent«d  himself  by  desiring 
Whiston  not  to  do  the  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, promising  that  the  salary  should  be  oontinned.  But  Whiston, 
whcae  whole  life  was  one  unoompromising  act  of  maintenanoe  of  hi« 


own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  opponents,  immediately  resigned 
both  office  and  salary. 

In  October  1710,  the  storm  bntst  upon  him.  The  heads  of  faonsei^ 
after  several  baariogs,  to  which  they  would  not  allow  Whiston  to 
bring  a  ungle  friend,  tianiahed  him  from  the  university,  after  the  usual 
offer  of  leave  to  recant  A  year  afierwMrds  they  declared  his  proENSor- 
ship  vaoant^  Both  proceedings,  as  being  done  by  the  heads  without  a 
public  trial  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  were  highly  irregular,  it  wa 
may  trust  the  opiniona  given  in  subsequent  aSaln  of  the  eame  kind  ; 
but  the  Court  of  Cliancery  confirmed  them.  Whiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  worid,  but  he  had  a  small  patrimony,  and  with  this,  his 
writings,  hia  public  lectures,  and  the  occasional  liberality  of  those  who 
admired  his  unflinohinK  charaeter,  partioolarly  (towards  the  end  of  bis 
life)  of  his  son-in-law,  he  never  waa  in  wont  His  trials  however  ware 
not  yet  over,  and  the  heada  of  tlism  will  show  how  difficult,  then,  aa 
now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  her^ay  in  the  Church  of  EngUmd. 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  censored  his  writings  in  1711,  but  the 
censure  happened  to  get  mislaid  before  it  was  brought  to  the  queen. 
Whiaton,  nothing  daunted,  published  his  '  Primitive  Christianity '  in 
November,  whereupon  the  lower  hoose  applied  to  the  upper  house  for 
a  censure,  but  without  effect  Farther  atepa  ware  thouglit  o^  and  the 
judgea  were  applied  to  for  information  on  the  extant  of  the  powers  of 
convocation :  four  were  of  opinitm  that  there  was  no  power  to  dto  a 
heretic,  but  the  reat  were  the  other  way.  Still  tlie  convocation  did 
not  move,  and  in  1713  a  private  incumbent  in  London  delated  Whiaton 
of  hnresy  before  the  Dean's  court  of  St  Paul's.  The  commissary  of 
this  oourt  would  not  assume  joiisdiction,  but  refarred  tlie  matter  to 
the  Dean  of  tiie  Arches,  who  in  his  torn  objected  to  hear  it  exoept  as 
on  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
appointed  a  oourt  of  delegates,  who  deaded  that  the  Dean  of  Arches 
ought  to  have  heard  the  case,  but  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  appeal 
made  to  themselvea.  Whiston  waa  accordingly  cited,  and  appeared, 
but  not  witil  ttie  oourt  had  managed  to  disaolve  the  utting,  after 
declaring  him  in  contempt  This  smt  of  thing  happened  so  often, 
tiiat  we  cannot  bat  suspect  the  courts  liked  in  snon  coses  to  take 
advantage  of  some  party  being  a  few  minutes  behind  his  time,  and  to 
escape  tiie  discussion.  The  lay  delegatea  subsequently  declared  they 
would  not  proceed  without  a  court  of  adjunota  to  determine  what 
heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge)  affirmed  that  he  would  not 
take  heresy  on  his  ohouldera  nor  on  hia  conscience,  and  another  kept 
whispering  Whiaton's  counsel  (Sir  Peter  King,  aftwwards  lord  chan- 
cellor) to  move  for  a  prohiUtion.  Finally,  w  the  court  of  adjunct^ 
the  chief  juatioa  deoUred  he  would  not  be  a  judge  of  heresy ;  and  ao 
proceedings  were  delayed  till  171S,  when  all  heresy  waa  pardoned  by 
an  act  of  grace ;  and  neither  excommunication  nor  degradation  ever 
followed.  Whiston  declares  that  he  never  lost  mora  than  two  or 
three  honra'  aleep  during  the  whole  five  years;  he  banded  about  his 
'Proposala  fbr  finding  out  tike  Longitude  at  Sea  by  Signals*  at  the 
door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  ocoodoa  presented  eam  of  his  judges 
with  a  sheet,  wet  from  the  press,  which  they  supposed  was  a  petition, 
but  which  on  being  opened  displayed  tlia  following  title  :—*  The  Cauaa 
of  the  Deluge  demonstrated.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Wlmtaa  had  no  serious  annoyance  for  his  opinions.  He  was  preached 
oguDat  and  refused  the  oommunion  by  the  clergy,  foremoet  among 
morn  waa  the  &moas  Dr.  Sooheverel,  but  he  was  never  averse  lh>m 
controversy,  and  would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  if  he  bod  not 
excited  aUoition.  He  waa  also  refused  admisaiun  into  the  Boyal 
Society.  According  to  his  account,  Sloane  and  Halley  ono  day  aaked 
him  (in  1720)  why  ho  was  not  a  Fellow  :  he  replied,  that  tbey  durst 
not  choose  a  heretic;  upon  which  Halley  proposed  Whiaton,  and 
Sloane  seconded  him.  When  Kewton  heard  this,  he  said  that  if 
Wfiiston  was  chosen  a  member,  he  would  not  tie  presidnit  The 
reason  of  this  coold  not  have  been  disapprobation  of  Whiaton's 
opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  Newton  waa  not  himself  an  Ai-ian 
(which  is  a  disputed  point),  his  most  particular  friend  Dr.  Clarke  waa 
ono,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  not  endnre  ia  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  the  opimoos  of  his  own  most  intimate  associate. 
Whiaton  states  what  he  oonaidera  to  be  the  reaaon  as  followa "  Kow  if 
the  reader  deidres  to  know  Uke  reaaon  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'a  nnwUling- 
ness  to  have  me  a  member,  he  muat  take  notice  that  as  his  making  me 
first  his  depnty,  and  giving  me  the  full  proGta  of  the  place,  brou^t 
jne  to  be  a  candidate ;  [and]  as  his  recommendation  of  me  to  the  bMds 
of  collegt's  in  Cambridge  made  me  bis  suoceasor ;  so  did  I  enjoy  a 
large  portion  of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  But  he  tlien 
perceiving  that  I  could  not  do  as  hia  other  darling  friends  did,  that  is, 
learn  of  him  without  contradicting  him  when  I  diffored  in  opinion 
from  him,  he  could  not,  in  his  old  age,  bear  sadi  oonttadiction,  and  so 
he  was  afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen  years  of  bis  life."  Whiston  waa 
a  singularly  v^  man,  but  no  one  can  read  his  writings  without  seeing 
a  good  portion  of  shrewdness  mixed  up  with  hia  vanity.  Some  of  his 
ratorte  deserve  to  be  celebrated  iu  the  history  of  such  things.  Talking 
with  Chief  Justice  King,  he  says.  "  We  fell  in  debate  about  aigning 
articles  which  we  did  not  believe^  for  preferment,  whioh  ho  openly 
justified,  aud  pleaded  for  it  saying, '  We  must  not  lose  oar  nsefulnaas 
fur  scruplrs.'  I  replied,  that  I  was  sorry  to  heu  his  lordship  say  so ; 
and  desired  to  know  whether  in  their  courts  they  allowed  of  sucli  pre- 
varication or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  not  idhm  of  it  \^hieh 
produced  this  rejoinder  from  me  :  ^^|ij|i^^<|ij^(^pj|^l^3^^^|d@e 
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BB  just  In  the  next  world  u  lord  chief  jnatice  la  in  this ;  where  arc 
we  thent'  To  wliioh  he  made  no  anawer;  and  to  whioh  tlie  late 
Qaeen  Caroline  added,  when  I  told  her  the  Btory,  'Mr.  Whiaton,  no 
answer  waa  to  Im  made  to  ii.'"  On  another  occasion  (and  this  ^ry 
does  uot  come  from  Wbiston  bimwl^  bat  from  the  'Biographia 
Britannioa,*  in  which  the  writer  umirea  ue  that  he  hM  it  from  ua- 
donbted  authority),  being  in  oompanj  with  Pope,  Addison,  Walpole, 
Cragga,  and  others,  they  appealed  to  Whiaton  on  the  aabjeot  they 
were  debating,  namely,  whether  a  aeoretary  of  state  oonld  be  an  hooeat 
man.  Whigtoa'a  reply  may  be  imagined;  on  whioh  Cra^  eaid,  "  It 
might  do  for  a  fortnight,  but  not  longer."  To  which  Whiston  replied  ; 
''Ur.  Secretary,  did  yoa  ever  try  it  for  a  forbiightf"  To  whioh 
Crogga  aoBwoied  notlung,  and  Mr.  Walpole  said  he  oonld  not  anawer. 
The  atory  of  lua  tdling  Queen  Caroline,  at  her  reqoett,  oae  of  her 
faulfea,  talking  during  pubUe  worship,  and  refuaing  to  tell  another  till 
ehe  bad  amended  that  one,  ia  wall  known.  Saoh  readioeae  in  conver- 
aatioQ,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  waa  inTaluable  to  a  person  in 
Whiston's  potiition. 

There  are  Tariona  (Hrcumstaocea  of  Whlston's  life  which  it  ia  not 
neoeaeaty  to  do  mora  than  same :  hia  formation  of  a  religious  society 
which  met  at  hia  own  hoose— bis  Tuioua  phitoaopUoal  lecturea,  ond 
■nd  printed — his  maltifarioua  speculations  on  prophecy,  particularly 
hia  decision  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  reatored  and  the  millonnium  to 
commence  in  1766 ;  his  speonlationa  on  finding  the  longitude,  whether 
by  attemptiog  to  moor  fixed  light-veesels  in  the  aea  (which  he  thought 
everywhere  fotbomable),  by  the  dipping-needle,  or  by  Jupiter's  satel- 
litOB,  ft& ;  his  survey  of  the  eoaata  of  England  by  aabseription^  whioh 
prodnced  a  usefnl  chart,  ko.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  Augoit  1762, 
ia  London,  at  the  age  of  dghty-fiv^  having  sever  remitted  bis  efforts 
for  the  diGTusion  of  his  opiaiooa,  nor  forfeited  in  the  smallest  point  hia 
character  for  conrageons  oosEiistenc^.  He  left  aevenil  childrni,  one  of 
whom,  John  Whiston,  made  a  fortaae  aa  a  bookseller,  aiid  published 
many  of  bis  bther's  later  works.  The  titles  of  Wbiaton's  writings,  up 
to  1787  only,  are  59  in  number.  Only  ooe  has  lasted,  the  translation 
of  Joeephu^  published  in  17S7.  This  hook  has  been  reprinted  a  great 
many  times,  but  ia  of  little  value.  [JosKFHtis.] 

WHITAKER,  REV.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Uanohester  abont  17S5, 
and  stodied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  hia  degree  of  M.A.  in  1769,  and 
KD.  in  1767 :  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  Corpos  Christi  College,  In 
Reuaa'a  'Begiater  of  Living  Anthoraof  Great  Britain'  (8vo,  Berlm, 
1791),  there  is  attributed  to  Whitaker  a  'Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Argumente  of  St.  Feter'a  Epistle,  with  a  ParaphraBtiral  Exposition,' 
published  in  17S1 ;  bub  thia  is  probably  a  mistaka  Hie  first  publt- 
cation  appeara  to  have  been  the  fint  volume,  in  ito,  of  *  The  History 
of  Maucbe^tor,'  which  appeared  in  1771,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
aeeond  volume  in  1775 ;  the  fint  having  been  reprinted,  with  cor- 
reotione,  in  2  vols.  8v<^  in  1773.  Meanwhile  also  he  had  published,  in 
an  8to  Tolume,  in  1778,  hia  '  Ganoiae  History  of  the  Britons  asserted,' 
in  anawer  to  James  Ubc|>berson's '  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  bad  appeared  the  preceding  year.  Macpher- 
SOD  (already  marie  famous  by  his  'Osaian'^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Macpbersou  of  Skye,  whose  'Dissertations  on  the  Caledonians  *  James 
Slacplierson  had  published,  with  a  fltvface^  in  1768,  bad  maintained 
that  the  modem  Scotch  Higblandwa  were  the  descendants  of  the 
anment  Caledonians  spoken  of  1^  Tactfens  and  other  Roman  writers ; 
Whitaker  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  sprang  ttota  an  IriBh 
colonisation  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invauon  of  tlie  countiy.  Which- 
ever of  the  two  opinions  may  he  true,  or  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  will 
now  lie  aduiitted  that  neither  the  Macpheraons  nor  Whitaker  threw 
much  light  upon  the  subject^  and  that  the  speculations  of  both  iiave 
been  anperaeded  and  made  quite  valueless  by  subsequent  investi- 
gations. 

In  November  1773  Whitaker  was  appointed  morning  preadier  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  London;  but  the,peraon,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  given 
him  the  situation,  thinking  {»oper  to  remove  him  in  about  two  mouths 
after,  Whitaker  published  a  atatement,  under  the  title  of  'The  Case 
between  Mr.  WhiUkar  and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  which,  his  biographer 
in  Chalmers  (a  personal  aoquuntance)  tells  ua,  "he  expressed  htmaelf 
so  indiaoreetly  that  hia  '  Case '  naa  cooaidered  as  a  libel  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench."  Thia  would  seem  to  mean  tliat  the  publioatiou 
had  been  made  the  aubjcot  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having 
Boon  after  this  given  subatantial  proof  of  liis  torupnlous  orthodoxy 
by  refusiug  a  living  in  the  Church  which  was  offered  to  him  by  a 
Unitarian  patron,  he  remained  with  nothing  but  hia  fellowahip  till 
1778,  when  be  aucceeded,  on  the  invaentation  of  his  ooUege,  to  the 
valnaUe  rectory  of  Roan-Langhorne  in  Comwall.  Taking  np  hia 
residence  here,  he  became  involved  In  a  oouteat  with  his  patisbioners 
about  hia  tithea,  which  appears  to  have  almost  wholly  occupied  hira 
for  some  years ;  but  be  proved  finally  victorious  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  after  a  time,  we  are  told,  he  had  also  "the  satisfaction  to  perceive 
a  visible  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  the  principal  parishioners,  and 
a  mutnal  good  un  lerstaudlng  was  established  between  the  pastor  and 
his  flodEt  He  waa  an  animated  and  impreadve  (oeacher,  and  in  all 
respects  an  attentive  and  xealouB  clergyman.  His  prindpal  pnhli- 
cationa  after  this  were — an  8vo  volume  of  'Sermons  upon  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,'  in  1783;  'Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindi- 
cated,' in  S  Tola.  8vo,  1787|  of  which  a  aecMid  ediUon,  much  enlarged, 
opened,  in  the  same  nnniber  <tf  Tolame%  iu  1790  j  Qibbon's '  History 


of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Reviewed,'  Svo,  London, 
1791 ;  'The  Origin  of  Atianism  disclosed,'  8vo,  1791 ;  '  The  Course  ot 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps  ascertained,*  2  vols.  Svo,  1794  ;  'The  Ancient 
Cathedral  of  Comwall  historically  surveyed,'  2  vols.  4to,  180< ;  and 
'The  Life  of  St.  Neoi,'  published  in  1809,  after  his  death.  He  had 
besides  projected  and  in  part  executed  a  History  of  London  and  a 
History  of  Oxfbrd,  and  at  least  talked  of  bringing  out  Notes  on 
Shalnpere  Mid  IlIuBtrationa  of  the  Bibla  He  aUo  wrote  some  fugitive 
poetry,  prioted  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  '  The  Cornwall  and 
Devon  Poets,'  2  vols.  Svo;  and  he  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
'English  Review,'  the  'British  Critic,* and  the 'Antijacobln  Review.* 
He  died  at  hia  reotory  some  time  after  having  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
on  the  30th  of  October  1808. 

As  a  man,  Whitaker  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  worm  and 
ha^ty  but  generous  feelings,  better  liked  by  those  to  whom  he  was 
well  known  than  by  those  who  were  only  for  a  ehort  time  or  oeea- 
aionally  brought  into  contact  with  him.  As  a  writer  he  ia  lively  and 
ingenious,  and  scatters  about  a  great  quantity  of  curious  reading  and 
research ;  but  his  learning  is  more  excursive  and  various  than  pro- 
found or  exact,  and  his  ftncyismnch  too  active  for  the  strength  of  his 
judgment  His  moat  impiHrtant  work  oertninly  is  his  '  History  of 
Mnncbeater,'  which  is  in  fact  a  description  of  the  general  state  of  the 
oountoy  during  the  Roman  and  Saxon  Times ;  much  of  it  indeed  is 
merely  conjectural,  though  set  down  in  the  moat  dogmatic  style;  bnt 
valuable  ideas  and  luminons  viewc  are  occaaionally  tbrown  out. 

WHITAEER,  R£V.  THOMAS  DUNHAM.  LL.D.,  waa  desoended 
from  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William  Whitaker.  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor of  divini^  and  eminent  polemie  of  the  16tb  century.  At  Uie 
time  when  he  was  bom,  June  8th,  1769,  at  the  paraonoge-honae  of 
Bainham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  was  cumte  there ;  but  the  next  year 
be  Bucceeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Holme,  in  Lancashire,  which  his 
ancestors  had  possessed  from  about  the  year  1431.  In  1775  he  was 
sent  to  St^  John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  in  1780  he  proceeded 
LL.B.,  with  the  design  of  following  the  profeesion  of  the  civil  law ; 
but  having  by  the  deaUi  of  hie  &tber,  in  1782,  become  proprietor 
the  Atmily  estate,  he  changed  hia  views,  and  determined  to  enter  the 
Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest  the  next  year. 
It  ia  not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  in  1797,  probably  on  his  own  presentation. 
Having  takeo  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1801,  he  waa  in  1809  presented 
1^  the  Arebbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  and  in 
1818  to  that  of  Blackbam.  On  being  inducted  into  the  latter  living, 
he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Heyaham,  which  he  had  previously  held 
along  with  Whalley,  bub  for  how  long  is  not  stated.  He  died  at 
Bla<£bum,  on  the  ISth  of  December  1821,  leaving  by  hia  wife  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Thoreeby,  Eaq.,  of  Leeds,  who  survived  blm, 
three  sons  and  one  daagbterj  beaidea  a  dangbter  whom  be  bad  lost  in 
181(^  and  a  son,  hli  elde8^  who  had  beu  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  the  yesr  after. 

Dr.  Whitoker's  publicataons  oonaiet  of  a  number  of  single  sermons 
and  of  the  following  antiquarian  works  : — *A  History  of  the  Original 
Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of  Clitheroa^  in  the  Counties  of  Laib 
oaater  and  York,*  4to,  1801  (reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections, 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1818  ;  *  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,'  royal 
4to,  1805,  reprinted  1812  j  in  aceonnt,  fai  Latin,  of  the  rebellion  olC 
1745,  'De  Motu  per  Britannlam  Civieo  aonis  1746  at  1746,'12m«» 
1809 ;  '  Tiie  Life  and  Original  Correspondencs  of  Sir  George  RadoUflb, 
Ent.,'  4to,  1810 ;  an  edition  of '  The  Visiona  of  Peits  Ploughman,'  ito^ 
ISIO;  a  new  edition  of  ThoresW's  'Ducatus  Leodinensia,  or  the  Topo* 
graphy  of  Leeds,'  foL,  1816 ;  '  Loidis  and  Almete,  or  an  Attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  Districts  deso^bed  in  these  words  by  Bede,  and  anppoaed 
to  embiaes  the  lower  portions  of  Andale  and  VThMitAalis,  tc^etfaor 
with  the  entire  Vale  of  Cslder,  oo.  York,*  4to,  1816.  To  these  k  to 
be  added  a  portion  of  an  intended  '  Hittory  of  Yorkshire,'  compre- 
hending RiohmondBhire  and  Lunedalo,  which  he  left  ready  for  the 
press,  and  which  was  published  in  folio  after  bis  death.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1612,  an  edition  In  Svo  of  'The  Sermooa  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author;'  and 
'  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  deliveied  at  a  Oeneial  Meeting  of  the 
Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentry,  and  otiier  Inhafaitanti  of  the  Hundred  of 
Blackburn,  convened  at  Blaokbum,  Monday,  Febroary  lOtb,  1617,  to 
support  the  existing  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England.'  Thisapeech 
(whiuh  is  inserted  in  full  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaaine,'  vol.  IxxxviL, 
part  L,  pp.  218-220)  ia  a  strong  expression  of  sum  anti-democratical 
and  conservative  opinions  aa,  wbetner  right  or  vrrong  in  themselvs^ 
might  be  oxpeoted  from  an  enthasiastio  anUqnary.  As  an  illuatnlor 
of  the  national  antiquities.  Dr.  Whitaker  a  good  deal  tesembled  hit 
namesake,  the  author  of  "The  Hiatory  of  Manchester,'  with  whom  he 
baa  aometimee  been  oonfounded.  He  was  not  a  mere  grubber  in  the 
earth  for  forgotten  facta,  deriving  for  the  most  part  their  only  valne 
from  their  having  dropped  out  of  sight  and  been  thus  laboriously 
recovered,  but  looked  at  the  post  in  a  poetical  spirit,  with  fane*  and 
feeliug — ^which  no  doubt  however  someibnea  led  liim  wrong  wneie« 
colder  or  dndler  InTestigator  might  not  haTO  made  the  some  miatakes. 
He  was  also,  like  the  other  Whitaker,  a  good  classical  scholar,  aa  welt 
as  oonvereaut  with  the  learning  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  able  articles 
on  antiqauian  subjects  in  the  early  nnmbers  of  th»*QuartulyBefew' 
are  nndentood  to  bavo  been  6ontril|3^[^^^A^^|i|^OQ  iC 
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WHZTBBEAD,  SAHUEL,  for  many  years  a  leading  member  In  tiie 
Hoiue  of  Commonfl,  the  bod  of  a  wealthy  brewer  of  the  same  same, 
hj  faia  wife  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  ComwalliB,  was 
boro  in  LoD<1on  ia  1758.  Ho  ioherited  the  brewery,  and,  by  a  clauee 
in  hie  father's  will,  he  was  compelled  to  retain  a  mnjority  of  the  shares 
in  hi«  own  hands.  At  his  death  he  held  five-eighthe,  which  would  of 
themselves  have  been  a  prinoely  fortune ;  but  in  addition  to  this  he 
poBSMsed  landed  estates  to  the  tmoc  of  20,000&  pw  annum  (upon  the 
plantatioDB  of  one  of  which  alone  he  had  expended  120,000^)  and 
Urge  property  in  the  funds.  Independent  of  his  perEonal  tedentp, 
Ur.  Whitbread  must  in  this  country  have  oocupied  a  position  among 
the  untitled  aristocracy,  both  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  hia 
oonnectiouB. 

Great  {latus  were  taken  with  his  eduoatioo.  He  was  s«it  for  the 
usual  time  to  Eton,  and  remoTod  thenoe  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam* 
bridge.  On  kaving  the  nniTersity  he  made  the  tonr  of  Europe  under 
the  cure  of  Mr  (aflerwards  Archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  1789  Hr.  Whitbread 
married  Lady  EliEabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Grey;  and 
six  years  later  the  lady's  brother,  Sir  Charles,  married  Mr.  Whitbread's 
sister.  Mr.  Whitbread  entered  parliament  in  1790,  as  representative 
of  the  borouKh  of  Steyning ;  he  oontinued  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  till  his  death  in  ISlSj  but  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  represented  the  town  of  Bedford,  In  vhidi  be  poseessed  large 
property.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  education  under 
Mr.  Coxe,  and  from  his  family  connections,  Mr,  Whitbread  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of  Fox  he  continued  a 
sealous  and  personally-attached  adherent  of  that  statesman.  After 
Fia's  death,  Mr.  Whitbread,  though  he  could  scarcely  be  oi^ed  the 
leader,  was  one  of  the  men  of  most  influence  in  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
organised opposition.  Thonsh  he  had  recuTed  a  liberal  cdncation, 
Mr.  Whitbread  owed  his  political  power  rather  to  natural  shrewdness, 
unquestioned  sincerity,  and  vehement  energy,  than  to  extensive  know- 
ledge or  polished  oratory  or  argument.  The  unimaginative  and  even 
eommon-place  character  of  his  mind  kept  him  secure  from  vacillation 
or  incoD^tfln<7 ;  his  strong  pasaioo:  made  him  an  active  and  assiduous 
mnnber  of  tiie  l^islatnre ;  and  his  benevolence  and  integrity  of  par< 
poae  lent  a  moral  d^mty  to  his  oratorical  displays.  Like  most  mem- 
ben  of  parliament  of  his  charaotw,  he  could  not  elevate  himself  above 
mere  personal  confiict,  and  his  vehemence  of  disposition  gave  his 
attacks  an  appearance  of  anperitj  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition. The  most  prominent  event  in  Mr.  Whitbread's  parliamentary 
oureer  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  which  he  eonducted. 

He  wae  a  warm  advocate  of  popular  ednoation,  and  a  man  <rf  deep 
religious  impressioDL  There  vras  however  notUug  ascetic  in  hia 
reUgion,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  affidra 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  Irre- 
proachable. Mr.  Whitbread  terminated  his  own  life  during  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  of  intellect,  July  6, 1815.  He  had  some  time  previously 
been  liable  to  attaoks  of  a  morbid  despondency,  nnder  which  be 
imagined  himself  the  victim  of  ooupineieB  and  the  object  of  poUic 
ridicule  or  condemnaUoo.  A  local  prennre  on  the  brain,  dlscovend 
on  dissection,  seems  to  acconnb  sufficiently  for  this  malady. 

WHITBT,  BANIEL,  UD.,  an  Em^lish  divine  of  gieat  celebrity  in 
his  own  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  are  still  in  considerable  repute^ 
was  bom  in  1838,'at  Rushden,  or  Ruadeo,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1658  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  wab 
dected  a  scholar  in  June  165fi ;  he  took  his  dema  of  B.A.  in  1657, 
and  that  of  H.A.  in  1660,  and  was  elected  FelTow  of  his  college  in 
1664.  Having  taken  holy  orders  he  found  a  Moloai  patron  in  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbnry,  who  made  him  hia  chaplain,  and  col- 
lated him  in  October  1668  to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in 
November  foUowiog  to  another.  In  September  1672,  he  was  admitted 
chantor  or  precentor  of  the  same  chiwclk,  and  immediately  after 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B  J>.  and  D.D.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  ot  St.  Udmond's  church,  in  the  dty  of 
Salisbury ;  but,  although  his  life  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  csntuiy 
longer,  this  was  the  last  of  his  preferments.  Ha  died  at  Salisbuiy,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24th  of  March  1726. 

Dr.  Whitby's  first  publications  were  a  series  of  attacks  upon  popery, 
in  the  course  of  the  active  controversy  upon  that  subject  which  was 
kept  up  almost  without  intermia^  In  England  from  the  Kestoration 
to  the  Uevolntion :— *Romiah  Doetrines  not  from  the  banning,'  4to, 
London,  1664,  an  answer  to  Serenus  Cressy ;  <  Ahs  voS  trru,  or  an 
answer  to  Sure  Pootimg  *  (an  anonymous  work  by  a  Popish  miseiooary 
called  John  Sergeanc,  alias  Smith),  8vo,  Oxford,  1666;  '  A  Discourse 
ooncemiag  theldolatoy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  Svo,  London,  1674, 
in  defence  of  Stillingfleet,  and  against  hie  popish  assailant  Dr.  Thomas 
Oodden,  alios  Browne;  'The  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host-worship 
proven,'  Svo,  London,  1678 ;  'A  Discourse  oonceming  the  Laws,  eoole- 
siatical  and  civil,  made  against  Heretics  by  Popes,  Emperors,  4to, 
Loudon,  1682,  reprinted  at  London  in  Svo  in  1723,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  BLihop  Eennet,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Maurice.  In  1671  he  also  publisbed  at  Oxford,  in  8vo,  •  AAyot  t§i 
TUtmtBs,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  of  the  Reaui^ 
rectioo  of  Christ* 

In  1688,  unfortunately  ft>r  his  peace  and  his  reputation,  he  turned 
aaide  from  attaohfag  tiw  FapisU  to  defending  the  Dissenters,  pub- 
lishing in  that  year,  at  Lond<m,  an  6vo  Tolmne  eDtitiwl  *The  Fto- 
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teetaat  Beoonoller,  humbly  pleading  for  oondeecensioa  to  Dissentii^ 
Bmtbren  in  things  indifferent  and  uuneoessary,  for  the  sake  of  peaos^ 
and  showing  how  unreosonabU  it  is  to  make  such  things  the  necessary 
conditions  of  oommuuiou.'  The  book  (which  was  anooymous,  but 
the  authorship  of  which  appears  to  have  been  soon  discovered)  was 
immediately  attacked  with  great  fury  from  various  quarters :  the 
University  of  Oxford,  In  a  congr^tion  held  on  the  21at  of  July, 
omdemned  it  to  be  burnt  by  tho  lund  of  the  marshal  in  the  Schools 
Quadrangle ;  and  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requisition  of  hia  diocesan 
and  patron.  Bishop  Ward,  dgned  on  tho  9tb  of  October  a  strong 
expression  of  hia  sorrow  and  repentance  foe  having  "  through  want  of 
prudence  and  deference  to  authority  "  caus<-d  it  to  be  printed  and 
published,  and  his  distinct  retractation  of  its  two  main  principles— - 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose  anyUung  in  tiie  worabip 
of  God  not  antecedently  necessary,  and  that  the  duty  of  not  ofEuding 
a  weak  brother  is  inoousistent  with  all  human  rights  4rf  making  lawi 
concerning  indifferent  things — both  of  whioh  he  now  professed  to 
have  discovered  to  ba  false,  erroneous,  and  schismatical.  The  same 
year  he  also  published  a  second  port  of  the  '  Protestant  Reconciler, 
earnestly  persuading  the  Dissenting  laity  to  join  in  full  communion 
vrith  the  Church  of  J£ngland,  and  answering  all  the  objections  of  non- 
conformists against  tiie  lawfulneag  of  their  submission  onto  the  zitea 
and  eonetitation  of  Uiat  chnndi.' 

He  now,  after  publishing  a  lAtin  compendium  of  ethics, '  Ethioea 
Compendium  in  uaumacademic»juventutis,'8vo,Oxon.,  16^4,  returned 
to  his  old  Subject,  the  errors  of  popery,  and  published  *  A  Treatise  in 
confutation  of  the  Latin  Serrioe  in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  4to,  London, 
1687 ;  '  The  FiOlibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,'  ito, 
London,  1687,  a  treotisa  against  the  worship  of  imagsa;  'A  Demon- 
stration  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  Coundls  have  erred,'  4to, 
I<ond<ni,  1688,  on  communion  in  one  Und;  and  'Treatise  of  Tradi- 
tions,' piart  L,  4to,  London,  1688 ;  part  il,  4to,  London,  1689. 

He  next  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  treatises: 
the  first  entitled  '  Considerations  humbly  offered  for  taking  the  Oath 
<rf  Allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,'  4to,  London,  1689; 
tiic  second,  'An  Hiatorioal  Aooount  of  eome  things  rrioUng  toths 
Nature  of  the  English  Qovammen^  to.,'  4to,  London,  1690.  These 
were  followed  by  *  A  Discourse  oonfirming  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinary  Qifts  of  the  Holy  Qbost 
vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles,'  4to,  1691;  a  treatise  in  Latin  against 
Arianism  aod  Sooinianism,  '  Trsctatus  de  Vera  Christi  Deitate,'  4to, 
Oxford,  1691 }  and  'A  Disooune  of  tho  Love  of  Ood,'  Svo,  London, 
1887. 

In  1708  appsarsd,  in  two  Tclnmes  folio,  his  principal  work,  'A 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.'  Tbis  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Arminian  system  of  doctrine.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1760, 
in  2  vols,  folio.  In  connection  with  it  he  afterwards  published  'A 
Discourse  of  the  Neoessity  and  UseAilnesB  of  the  Christian  Eevel»- 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  Oormptions  of  the  Principles  of  Natmal 
Religion  among  JewB  and  Heathens,*  Svo,  London,  1705 ;  '  Reflections 
on  some  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  &c.,'  8vo,  London, 
1707 ;  '  A  Diflconrae  concerning  the  True  Import  of  the  words 
Slectum  and  Reprohaiion,'  Svo,  Loudon,  1710  (commonly  called 
'Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,' and  often  reprinted;  tbe  best  edition 
is  that  of  1785);  'Four  Disoonrses'  (on  Election  and  Reprobation), 
Svo,  London,  1710;  a  teMttise  against  the  dooferiuo  of  Ordinal  Sin  in 
Latin,  '  Tmotatus  de  Imputatione  Divina  Peooatl  Adoml  Posteris  eju^ 
Jto.,'  Svo,  London,  1711.  Whitby  had  been  bred  a  Calviniat,  his 
teachers  at  the  university  having  been  all  of  that  persuasion ;  ai^  ai 
he  states  Mmself  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  above  tracts^  hia  own 
investigations  and  reflectiona  had  gradually  brought  him  round  to  the 
opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  afterwards  underwent  a  still  fnrtiier  ohang&  Dr. 
Clarke's  'Scripture  Doctrine  <tf  the  Trinity,'  which  appeared  in  171!^ 
made  htm  a  convert  to  Arianism,  and  he  afterwards  published  the 
following  tracts  in  defence  of  his  new  creed : — '  Dissertatio  de  S. 
Scripturarum  Interpretatione '  (^aiost  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in 
the  cootroversifs  abontthe  Trinity),  Svo.  1714;  *  A  Discourse  showiug 
that  the  Expositions  which  the  Ante-Nioene  Fathers  have  given  are 
more  agreesible  to  the  Interpretations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  ftc'  Svo,  London, 
1714;  'A  True  Account  and  Coofutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Sabellians,'  Svo,  Iiondon,  1616;  and  a  disquisition,  in  lAtin,  on  tbe 
di£BcultieB  which  attend  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Tnuity, 
under  the  title  of  '  Digquisitiones  Modestea  in  BuUi  Defeneiunem  Fidel 
Kiceuffi,'  Svo,  1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a  contooveny 
with  the  gieat  Trinitarian  diampion.  Dr.  Waterlond.  Whitby  de- 
fended himself  in  two  additional  pamphlets,  published  this  same  year, 
and  retained  his  Allan  principles  to  the  end  of  his  life^  as  appears 
from  his  posthomons  work  entitled  '"Ttrre/Mu  ^oomlSts,  or  the  Last 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby :  containing  his  Correction  of  several  passagce 
In  his  Conunentary  of  the  New  Testament ;  to  which  are  added  five 
Discourses,  published  by  his  express  order ; '  Svo,  London,  1 728. 

Meanwhile  he  had  published  another  tract  on  the  Romish  question, 
eoUtied  '  Irrisio  Dei  Panorii  Romanensium ;  the  Derision  of  the 
Brvaden  God,  fta/  8to,  London,  1716;  and  be  bo^  also  takeu^rt  in 
the  Baogorion  ccittnrvetay,  hy  two  pamphletl  in  ^aBfi»«f[^hop 
Hoadly;  the  flnt.  *An  Anairar  iigife6)&l^\^lWJM£{W  the 
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Bishop  of  BftDgor,*  8vo,  ZiondoD,  1717 ;  ih»  eeoood,  '  A  Defenoe  of  the 
PropoBitioDB  oontained  in  tiie  Lord  Biabop  of  BtDgor'a  Senaons,'  870, 
London,  1718. 

To  thia  long  Ii«t  M»  tiill  to  be  added  eiz  uDftle  eennooa  published 
different  timei  between  1871  end  1714;  '  Tbirty'tbrae  BermoDi 
upon  the  Atbihtttee  of  God/  2  voli^,  London,  1710;  'Sermona  on 
Several  OowsionB,'  Sro,  London,  1720  ;  '  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  Cbnreh  of  Sarum,'  Svo,  Londou,  1726;  baeidea  an 
anoQjmoua  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Short  View  of  I^.  Beveiidge's 
Writings,'  8to,  London,  1711 — a  tevere  attaok  on  Biahop  Ber^dge — 
of  which  he  ia  sappoaed  to  be  the  aatbor. 

WHITE.  GILBBRT,  the  author  of  the  'Natural  Hiatoiy  of  Sel- 
bome,*  waa  bora  at  Selboma  on  tbe  18th  of  July  1720,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Besingatobe,  oDder  the  Jtev.  Thomaa  Warton, 
father  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Baeingatoka  ha  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  took  nia  Bachelor  of 
Arte  degree  in  1748.  He  waa  elsct^  a  Fellow  of  hie  college  in  1744, 
and  became  iduter  of  Arte  in  1746,  and  was  made  a  aenior  Proctor  of 
wuTersity  in  17C2.  He  exhitdted  when  joang  an  attaohment  to 
literature  and  the  study  of  natural  bistoiy ;  and  it  waa  to  indulge  in 
tb»»e  tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  pMiod  cHf  his  life  to  his  native 
village.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friends,  engrossed  by  hia 
fovonrite  pnreuita  during  the  whole  hia  life:  be  died  on  the  26th 
of  June  1793.  Although  be  hud  frequently  ofifera  of  preferment  in  ' 
the  Church,  he  declined  them  all :  not  tbat  he  was  averse  to  the  duties  ' 
of  the  olerloal  profession ;  for  during  tbe  latter  part  of  hia  life  he 
acted  in  the  aipacity  of  curate  at  Selbome,  and  Iwd  previously  per- 
formed tbe  same  duties  in  the  adjoining  pariah  of  Faringdon.  The 
work  on  which  the  reputation  of  White  as  a  oaturaliat  reBtB,and  which 
must  ever  claim  for  bim  a  conspicuous  portion  amongst  the  cnlti- 
Tators  of  science,  as  well  as  tbe  classical  writers  of  Great  Britain,  is 
his  *  Natural  Hiatery  of  Selbome.'  This  work  was  first  poUi^ed  in 
quarto,  in  17S9,  four  yean  previaus  to  the  death  of  the  author.  In 
tiiis  first  edition  also  appeared  a  chapter  of  the  antiquities  of  Selbome, 
a  port  of  the  work  which  has  been  often,  without  sufficient  reaton, 
omitted  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  '  Natural  History,'  After  the 
death  of  Gilbert  White^  Dr.  Aikio  published  a  work  entitled  'A 
Katuraliet's  Calendar,  with  Obaervationa  in  various  braochea  of 
Natural  History,'  the  wbote  work  being  selected  from  a  natural  history 
joomal  which  had  been  kept  by  White  for  twentv-five  years.  In  1802 
the  'Calendar'  and  'Natural  Ulstory '  were  pubuHhed  together  in  two 
volumes,  octavo.  In  I8IS  the  '  Antiquitiea,'  'Natural  History,'  '  Ca- 
lendar,' and  some  poems  of  the  author's  were  published  together  in  one 
volume,  qoarta  From  this  time  various  editions  of  theee  works  have 
appeare'i,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Uitford,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain 
Brown,  the  Bev.  iZ  Jeoyns,  and  other  editors.  One  of  the  bc«t  of  tbe 
later  editions  was  by  tbe  late  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  secretary  to  the 
Zoological  Society.  It  contains  the  'Natural  History,'  *  Antiquities,' 
and  tbe  '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  and  is  enriched  with  copious  notee  by 
the  editor,  and  by  MraBrs.  Bell,  and  otben;  but  an  edition  embodying 
in  notes  such  general  corrections,  qoslifications,  and  additions  as 
recent  inveatigations  may  have  rendered  necessary,  and  also  a  speciGo 
account  of  the  present  natural  history  of  Seiborne,  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  litnatursu 

Tbe  portions  of  WhitaTs  writings  devoted  to  natural  history  are 
written  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  style,  and  give  to  the  reader  some- 
thing of  the  eDthusiaem  of  the  writer.  No  one  can  fail  wiahing  to 
participate  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  lus  rural  solitiude, 
after  reading  his  lettvra,  and  they  have  much  ooutribnted  to  spread  a 
taste  for  natural  hictory  iu  this  oountry.  But  his  letters  and  essays 
on  subjects  of  nstural  history  are  not  merely  interesting  for  tiieir 
style  and  matter ;  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  original  observation 
wfaiofa  baa  contributed  much  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  form,  habita,  and 
inatinats  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  Great  Britaiji. 

White  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  belonging  to  a  family  whose 
members  all  took  grt-at  delight  in  natural  history  pursuits,  and  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  corTespondeno&  Four  of  his  brothers  are 
referred  to  in  hia  letters,  and  some  of  them  are  well  known  for  their 
literary  labotm.  Uost  of  his  brothers  and  f  j;aters  were  married,  but 
he  died  single.  He  however  took  great  interest  in  the  families  of  his 
near  relatives,  and  carefully  noted  down  in  bis  diary  the  births  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  who  at  bis  death  amounted  to  the  number  of 
sixty-three, 

WHITE,  HENRY  EIRKE,  was  a  native  of  Notiangham,  where  he 
was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March  1786.  He  was  the  son  of  John  White, 
a  butcher  of  tbat  place,  and  of  hia  wife  Hary,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Neville,  and  who  belonged  to  a  reapeotable  Staffordshire  fiamily.  He 
early  showed  a  passion  for  reading,  and  bad  begun  to  try  his  hand  at 
composition  in  pn»«  when  he  wss  about  seven  yeaia  old.  His  first 
atteinpta  in  verse  appear  to  have  been  of  considerably  later  date;  the 
earlieet  tbat  is  given  or  mentioned  by  hia  biographer  Is  a  short  poem 
stated  to  have  been  *'  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen, "  He  had  now,  in 
addition  to  writing  and  arituuetic,  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Frendi  language ;  but  up  to  this  time  it  otatinued  to  be  the  intentitm 
of  his  &ther  to  breed  bim  up  to  his  own  business,  and  one  whole  day 
in  every  we^  and  Itis  Idsure  hours  on  other  days,  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  butcher's  basket  At  last  his  mothMr,  who  appean  to 
l>ave  been  a  woman  of  some  education,  as  wdl  as  of  a  supetior  cast  of 


mind,  and  who  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest  daughter, 
opened  a  girls'  boarding-  and  day-sobool,  which  proved  very  suocesafnl, 
persuaded  her  husband  to  give  up  this  plan ;  and  at  tbeage  of  fourteen 
Henry,  being  taken  from  aohooC  was  placed  in  a  atockiog-loom,  that 
ha  might  learn  the  hoelei^  bnsineBa.  But  this  provsd  soanMly  more 
satisfaotory  than  his  origiosl  destination ;  and  ^ler  a  year  his  mother 
found  means  to  have  him  placed  in  the  offioe  of  Uessrs.  Coldham  and 
Knfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Nottinghun.  To  make  up  for 
the  want  of  a  premium,  he  was  engaged  to  serve  two  yeara  before  the 
commencement  of  hia  apprenticeship,  so  that  he  waa  not  articled  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  tole- 
rable knowladgo  of  uttin  witii  rerjr  little  fautmotioDj  and  had  bsgun 
arodc.  To  these  languages  he  aftwwards  added  XtalUm,  Spanish,  and 
Portngneae;  chemist^,  astronomy,  and  dectridty  also  engaged  hia 
attention ;  drawing  was  another  of  bis  pnnuits}  and  ha  play«l  very 
pleaaant^y  by  ear  on  the  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a  turn  for 
practical  mechanics.  All  thia  while  too  his  time  waa  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  law,  "to  which,"  aays  bis  biograplier,  "  his  papers  show 
be  had  applied  himself  with  such  industry  as  to  make  it  wonderful 
tiiat  he  oould  have  ibund  time,  busied  as  his  days  were,  for  anytiiing 
else." 

By  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  already  begun  to  acquire  distinction  as 
a  speaker  in  a  Uteniry  aodety  in  Nottingham,  and  as  a  correspondent 
of  various  periodical  publications,  the  *  Hontbly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile 
Library,'  tbe  '  Monthly  Magasine,'  the  '  Monthly  Viaitor,'  and  the 
'  Monthlj  MiiTor.'  The  enoouragement  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of 
tbe  last-mentioned  work,  and  of  Mr,  Capel  Lofit,  iodnoed  him,  about 
the  eloee  of  ttie  year  1802,  to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  presfc 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  however  till  the  end  of  the 
next  year,  or  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  Hedicatad,  by 
permission,  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  her  grace,  after  giving 
her  name,  forgot  to  give  anything  more,  or  even  to  notice  the  poems 
or  thdur  aathtHr;  and  tiie  Tolnm^  which  was  harshly  treated  hj  the 
reriewers^  appears  to  hare  attrseted  little  of  the  public  attention.  It 
was  the  means  however  of  making  the  youthful  writer  known  to 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  i»4noipally  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
hia  memory  and  the  genwal  interest  tliat  ia  still  felt  about  him. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a  great  change  had 
been  wrought  in  bis  opiiUouB,  nod  his  whole  intellectual  being,  by  bis 
conversion  from  an  indifference  to  rdigion  and  a  tendency  towards 
infidelity,  to  a  deep  and  passionate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. What  appears  to  liave  been  most  operative  in  drawing  his  mind 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  waa  the  drcumstance  of  a  young  friend, 
who  had  been  some  time  before  suddenly  struck  in  the  same  way, 
being  about  to  proceed  to  the  Univernty,  a  destication  which  White 
had  often  looked  forward  to  with  intense  dsaire,  though  with  soarcely 
a  hmw.  He  now  bent  hia  whole  soul  to  finding  the  maana  of  following' 
hie  niend  to  Cambridge,  and  getting  himself  educated  Ibr  the  Church. 
For  some  time  the  prospect  was  very  discouraging;  but  at  last  the 
matter  was  managed,  principally  by  means  of  Mr.  ^meon,  of  King's 
College,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended,  and  who  procured  him 
a  eiEiusbip  at  St  John's,  with  additional  pecuniary  a8»istanoe.  He 
quitted  his  employers,  who  very  kindly  gave  thmr  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  in  October  1804.  Daring  hia  first  term  one  of  the  Uni* 
versity  acholorships  became  vacant  for  which  he  was  advised  to  offinr 
himself  as  a  candidate.  He  passed  tbe  whole  term  In  preparing  for 
tbisobjeot;  but  his  strength  and  spirits  sunk  under  his  exertions, 
and  when  the  day  came  he  fouud  himself  compelled  to  decline  being 
examined.  He  had  now  only  a  fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  general 
college  examination :  in  his  exhausted  and  deaponding  condition  he 
would  have  'declined  that  too;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come 
forward,  and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  hia  year. 

He  now  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  the  racitement  of  wbitdi  pro- 
bably only  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  disease.  The  next  year,  at 
Cambiidge,  ha  was  again  pronounced  first  at  the  college  examination. 
The  college  now  offered  him  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation  ;  but  relaxation,  not  stimulus,  was  what  he  wanted.  He 
paid  aikotber  visit  to  London,  from  which  he  returned  to  college  only 
to  die.  Bis  deatii  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  19tii  of  October  1806, 
when  he  bad  jiut  paaaed  the  middle  of  his  twenty-second  year. 

His  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Southey,  who  in 
1807  published  a  ejection  from  hia  poems  and  prose  compositions,  in 
two  volumes,  accompanied  with  the  memoir  from  which  the  above 
facts  have  been  taken.  A  supplementary  volume,  con^ting  of  addt* 
tional  pieces,  appeared  in  1822 ;  and  both  publications  have  since  bean 
incorporated,  and  in  that  form  '  The  Uenuins  of  Henry  Kidke  White* 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  Tbe  popularity  which  Henry  lUrke 
White's  poetry  baa  enjoyed  is  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  dr- 
cumstancea  of  hia  history  and  the  attractive  picture  of  hia  disposition 
and  character  which  liaa  been  drawn  by  his  entbusiaetio  biographer, 
than  to  its  merit  It  has  in  its  beat  pacisages  considerable  feebng  and 
melody,  but  its  general  tone  is  feeble,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  deci- 
dedly imitative.  His  acquirements  also,  though  considerable  for  the 
eireumatanoes  under  which  they  were  made,  were  certainly  not  other- 
wise Ten  remaikabla 

WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  waa  the  son  of  a  poor  journeyman  weaver 
of  Gloucester,  where  he  was  bom  about  1746.  His  fether  brought 
him  up  to  bis  own  trade,  but  oent  bim  for  a  time  to  a  charitj^aphool, 
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where  the  education  he  reoeived,  whatever  it  amouoted  to,  had  the 
effeet  of  inspiriog  him  with  a  love  of  reading  and  etudy,  which  he  car- 
ried BO  far  in  his  leisure  hours  that  his  attalomente  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  neighbonrlag  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  fumiahed  him 
wHh  the  meaoa  of  entering  himself  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  This 
waa  probably  when  he  waa  ahmt  three-and-twen^,  since  he  is  stated  to 
have  taken  hie  degree  of  M.A.  in  1773.  At  that  date  tho  only  one  of 
the  Oriental  languages  which  he  knew  seetna  to  liave  been  the  Hebrew. 
He  now  began,  under  the  encouragement  of  Br.  Moore,  afterwards 
snccesaiTely  Biabop  of  Bangor  and  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Arabio  and  others  and  made  r^d  progress.  In  1774 
he  was  aleoted  to  a  feUowship  in  his  e(dl«ge  (worth  aboat  702.  per 
annum),  and  next  year  he  waa  appoioted  Landian  Profeeaor  of  Araoic 
in  the  University,  from  which  he  derived  about  as  much  more.  On 
entering  upon  this  office,  on  the  7th  of  April  1775,  be  pronounoed  a 
Latin  oration  on  the  uUlity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  theological  studies 
(•De  Utilitate  Lingnte  Arabicse  in  Studiii  Tbeologida ')>  which  was 
printed  in  quarto  the  same  year,  and  brought  him  great  reputation. 
His  naxt  puUicaition  was  an  edition,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  of 
the  Syiiao-Philoxenisn  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels  (*  Saororum  Evan- 
geliorum  Versio  Syrinoa  Fhilozeniana  *),  from  a  celebrated  manusoript 
belonging  to  New  College,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  177S. 
This  waa  followed  the  some  year  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  on  the  15th  of  November  1778,  recommendiog  a  revisal  of 
the  authorised  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  was 
muok  i^plaoded  both  for  its  leam^  and  doqaence.  White  was  now 
appointed  one  of  ^e  preaohem  at  Whitehall  <dkapel,  and,  having  taken 
hia  degree  of  B.D.  in  1779,  he  continued  to  keep  his  name  before  the 
public  by  publishing  in  that  same  year '  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Lowth)  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint ; '  and  the  next  year,  in  4to, '  A  Specimen  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Lutitutes  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane^  rendered  from  the  Persian  into 
I^liah.'  The  completed  tnuislatioii  of  the  latter  work,  executed  by 
Uqor  Davy,  appeared  In  4to  in  1788,  with  a  preface,  index,  geographi- 
cal notes,  &o.,  by  White. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  life.  In 
Easter  Term,  1783,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures 
tot  the  following  year :  thia  duty  he  executed  accordingly  with  extra- 
ordinary effect ;  and  when  the  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  '  A 
yimir  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  thor  HistoiT,  their  Evi- 
denoe,  and  their  Effeota,*  were  pabliihed,  soon  after  their  d^very,  the 
admiration  with  which  they  hail  been  iward  from  the  pulpit  was  borne 
out  by  an  equally  flattering  reception  from  the  reading  world,  which 
demanded  a  second  edition  of  toe  volume  within  a  twelvemonth.  A 
wealthy  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  I<ord  Chaacellor  (Tbnrlow^  speedUy  rewarded  the  leaned  and 
eioooeDt  autiior,  who  in  1787  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  now 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Universi^.  Soon 
after  this  however  a  strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May  1788  died 
suddenly  the  Rev.  Samuel  Badoock,  who  bad  for  some  time  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  able  writers  in  the  *  Monthly  Review '  and  other 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects ;  and 
in  his  pocket-book  was  found  a  promissory  note  from  White  for  5Q0l., 
dated  Wadham  College,  7th  of  August,  1786.  From  letters  literwords 
found  among  Badoo^'s  papers  it  was  abundantly  proTsd  tlut  this 
note  waa  granted  by  White  in  payment  for  assistance  which  he  had 
secretly  obtained  from  Bad  cook  in  the  composition  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures.  White,  upon  being  applied  to,  first  shuffled,  and  then  tried 
what  he  could  do  by  bullying :  by  bis  blundering  management  he  pro- 
voked the  parties  in  whose  bands  the  seoret  was,  to  mi&e  an  exposure 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  Bad  cook  had  not  been 
bis  only  coadjutor— that  he  had  also  emi^oyad  Hie  services  of  Dr.  Parr 
in  the  aame  way.  Badcock,  it  would  appear,  waa  aware  of  Parr  having 
a  hand  in  the  matter ;  Parr,  mneh  to  his  indignation  when  tiie  truth 
came  out,  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  Badoock's  share  in  it. 
White  had  meanwhile  paid  the  money  to  Badcoek's  representatives ; 
but  ia  17S9,  Badcoek's  IHend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Gabriel,  preacher  at 
the  Octagon  diapel  in  Bath,  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made, 
publiiihed  tiie  whole  story  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Fsets 
relating  to  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectures.'  To  this  White  replied  the 
next  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  he  oalled  '  A  Statement  of  Dr. 
White's  Literary  Obligations  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Piur,  LL.D.'  This  statement  amounts  substantially 
to  an  admission  of  the  charges,  the  undeniable  fasts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  exoused  or  apologised  for.  But  the  most  comf^to 
aooount  of  thia  onrions  affidr  ia  that  given  by  Dr.  John  Johnson  in  his 
•Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr,'  London,  1828,  pp.  216-290.  The  numerous 
letters  which  are  printed  Dr.  Johnson  present  the  strangest  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  importnnate  mendicancy  which  White 
appfars  to  have  carried  on,  not  only  upon  this  but  other  oocoeiona. 
And  vet  it  is  difficult  after  all  to  assign  what  would  seem  to  ordinary 
people  an  adequate  motive  for  tiia  conduct.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  sterling  talent,  and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  good 
leotarea  as  those  be  begged  or  bought ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  inducedhim  to  take  the  course  he  did;  for  the  trouble 
he  eave  himiielf  in  managing  his  scheme  of  complicated  deoeption,  and 
in  fitting  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  writing  what  he  wrote  himself 
and  m$X  he  got  from  others,  must  have  been  ftxlly  equivalent  to  the 
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labour  of  original  compomtion.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  hia  object  was 
of  the  lowest  kind — the  producnng  such  discourses  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  him  prefennent  or  money,  howerer  he  might  oome 
by  them.  Parr,  it  may  na  added,  who  in  one  letter  chaiaet*-rbe8  him 
as  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  the  clumsieet  execution,  always 
believed  that  his  own  and  Badcoek's  were  not  the  only  pens  he  had 
laid  under  contribution ;  hia  notion  was,  that  another  of  White's 
friends.  Dr.  John  Parsons,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  a 
main  auxiliary  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  from  begin- 
ning to  ond,  ^ough  **  wiuiout  being  let  into  the  seoret  of  other  penona 
beinj;  also  employed." 

White's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disappointed.  He  was 
soon  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church ; 
besides  which,  having  in  1790  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  he 
was  presented  by  hu  college  to  the  living  of  Melton  in  Suffolk.  Hia 
Bul»equent  publications  were  his  well-known '  Diatessaron,'  or  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  pasaages  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Four 
Gospels  oontsuning  the  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  whioh  appeared  in 
8to  in  1800,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  ;  his  *  Aezyptiaca, 
or  Observations  on  certain  Antiquities  of  Egypt '  (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Abdallatif'a  DsBcription  of  Egypt), 
ito,  1801 ;  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  exhibiting 
the  alterations  proposed  by  Qriesbach  in  tiie  common  text,  2  vols.  cr. 
8vo,  1 808 ;  and  a  sequel  to  this,  in  a  lAtin  synopsis  of  the  system  of 
criticism  adopted  by  Qriesbach,  *  Criaeue  Griesbaohfanae  in  Novum 
Testamentiun  Synopsis,'  which  appeared  in  1811.  He  died  at  his 
resideDce  in  Christ  Churdi,  May  22ad,  1814. 

WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH  BLANCO,  was  descended  paternally  from 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  &mily.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
WilliamWhitewentover  to  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  succeeded  to  the 
then  flourishing  buainesB  of  an  exporting  merchant  carried  on  by  his 
mother's  brother.  He  waa  raised  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  rank  of 
the  nobleae,  whioh  his  posteriW  retained.  But  when  after  his  death 
the  burinesB  fbll  Into  ue  hands  of  his  son,  the  house  filled,  and  the 
family  were  left  for  a  time  witii  very  limited  resources.  Thia  aon  had 
married  a  Spaniah  lady  of  the  name  of  Crespo  y  Nave,  oonnected  with 
the  old  Andalusian  nobility ;  and  Joseph  Blanco  White,  commonly 
designated  in  Spain  Don  Jose  Maria  Blanco  y  Crespo,  who  waa  bom  at 
Seville,  11th  July  1775,  was  their  son. 

The  commercial  business  of  the  family  bad  been  r»-eatabl!ahed  after 
the  bankmptoy,  and  Joseph  was  placed  in  the  first  instaoco  in  his 
father's  counting-house.  When  be  was  about  twelve  yeare  old  however 
his  parents  com|dled  with  his  own  deaire  of  allowing  him  to  be  educated 
for  the  Church.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1799  be  was  ordained  a  priest. 
But  a  dislike  to  the  profession  he  had  thus  chosen  soon  took  possession 
of  him.  He  came  to  England  in  March  1810,  audspentthe  remainder 
of  bis  life  in  this  country.  The  same  year  he  set  ap  in  London  a 
monthly  periodical  wotk  in  Spanish,  entitled  '  El  SspaAoV  which  he 
carried  on  for  nearly  five  yean;  and  in  1814  upon  its  diaeontinnanoe 
the  English  government  bestowed  upon  the  editor  a  pension  of  2507., 
which  he  enjoyed  so  long  as  he  lived.  About  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  with  the  view  of  pursuing  the 
clerical  profession ;  but  tiiis  intention  he  soon  dropped.  Hia  reUgious 
creed  after  this  gradually  passed  through  variooB  grades,  from  evaD> 
gdioslism  to  Tinitsrianism,  then  to  rationalism,  till  at  last  It  seems  to 
have  nearly  evaporated  into  scepticism.  Ha  first  made  himself  gene- 
rally known  to  English  readers  by  a  series  of  papera  whioh  be  con- 
tributed in  1S!^0  to  the 'New  Monthly  Magazine,' under  the  title  of 
'  Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leneadion  Dobliido,'  and  Which  were 
alterwarda  extended  and  published  Beparately  in  1822.  In  the  last- 
mentimed  year  be  set  up  a  second  Spanish  Journal,  '  Las  Varie- 
dades,*  which  was  published  quarterly,  and  oontinued  for  about  three 
years.  Other  separate  works  followed,  both  in  Spanish  and  English; 
those  among  the  latter  that  attracted  most  attention  being  his '  Practical 
and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,'  1825,  and  again  1826; 
'The  Poor  Man's  PreBervative  against  Popety,'  1821^  several  times 
reprinted;  'Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Oentieman  in  search  of  a 
Religion,*  iin  answer  to  Moore's  well  known  worii)  Dublin,  fi  vols. 
12mo,  1838.  He  waa  also  an  occurionsl  oontributor  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  to  the  'London  Review,' established  in  1829  (of  which  he  was 
the  editor  for  the  six  months  that  it  lasted),  to  the  *  London  and 
Weatmioster  Review,'  to  the  'Journal  of  Education,'  to  the  'Dublin 
University  Review,'  and  to  the  '  Christian  Teacher.'  He  resided  oooa- 
slonally  at  Oxford  and  Dublin  as  well  as  in  liondon;  and  in  1839  he 
settled  la  Idverpool,  wheie  he  oontinued  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  May,  1841.  Of  White's  writings  probably  those 
that  will  last  the  longest  are  the  papera  which  have  been  publi«hed 
sinoa  bis  death  under  the  title  of '  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  written  by  himself ;  with  portions  of  his  correspondence; 
edited  by  John  Hamilton  Thom,' London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1846. 

WHITE,  ROBERT,  an  English  line  and  mezaotint  engraver,  bom 
in  London  in  1646.  He  leamt  drawing  and  etohing  of  David  Loggan, 
for  whom  he  drew  and  engraved  many  buildings.  He  baa  engraved  a 
large  collection  of  Engliah  portraits,  many  of  which  were  drawn 
by  himself  fh>m  the  life  in  lead-pencil  upon  vellum.  He  drew  also 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller  and  his  brother,  whioh  ore  engraved 
in  Sandrart'a  '  Tentsche  Aoademie,'  &c  Sir  Godfrey  painted  White's 
portrait  in  return.  White  engraved  the  first  Oxford  Alma^  in  1674. 
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He  died  ia  1704.  Hewu  busily  employed  for  forty  years,  and  be  had 
amaaaed  about  fiOOO!. ;  ye^  aaya  Walpolo,  miafortOBe  or  waste  he 
died  indigent  at  last :  in  1704  a  priutieller  homrer,  in  the  Poultir, 
who  porohjued  hia  platea,  made  a  fortune  in  •  ihort  ttma.  Walpola 
haa  given  m  list  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  and 
he  a^Dowledges  that  it  is  not  a  complete  catalogae  of  them. 

OsoBQB  White,  the  son  of  Robert  White,  was  also  a  olever  meszo- 
tint  engraver  and  a  painter.  He  was  instruoted  by  hia  &tber,  and  he 
comideted  some  platee  left  unfinished  by  him  at  hia  death.  He 
szcelled  hia  ikther  in  memtin^  and  the  followiu  headi  in  ihia  style 
are  very  good :— the  Duke  of  Onnoitd,  Lord  cSuendoD,  Sylvester 
Petyt,  Sir  Richard  Btaohmore,  C(4onel  Blood,  who  stole  t^e  crown, 
and  the  ootorious  Jack  Sheppard,  after  Sir  James  ThorahiU.'  Hia  laat 
plate  is  dated  1731,  and  he  probably  died  a  few  years  later. 

WHITEFIELD,  REV.  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divisious  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  as  his  fellow-tabourer 
Wesley,  of  clerical  lineage,  although  his  immediate  prMgmitors  were  of 
the  laity.  His  great-grondfltther,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whltefield,  was 
rector  of  North  Ledjard  is  Wilt^  and  afterwards  of  Rochhampton  in 
Qloooestorshire ;  in  which  latter  charge  he  was  succeeded  a  bod  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  without  issue.  Another  of  his  sons,  Andrew, 
probably  his  eldest,  lived  se  a  private  gentleman  on  his  estate.  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a  wiae-merctuuit,  and  followed 
tiiat  basin  ess  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  hemanied  Miss  Elizabeth 
Edwards,  a  lady  respectably  conneoted;  but  afterwuds,  having  pro- 
bably been  unfortunate,  he  transferred  himself  to  Qlouoester,  and 
there  took  aa  inn.  He  and  his  wife,  besides  a  daughter,  had  six  sons, 
of  whom  George,  the  aubjocb  of  the  present  notice,  was  the  yoangeet. 
"  I  was  bom  in  Glouoeatershire,"  says  Whitefi^  himself  "  in  the 
month  of  December,  1714.  My  father  and  mother  kept  the  Bell  Inn." 
It  appears  from  one  of  hia  lettcca  that  Ua  birthday  «ai  the  16^  of 
the  month. 

Hia  &ther  diednrhen  he  was  two  years  (HA;  but  his  mother,  who 
eratinned  to  keep  the  inn,  did  her  best,  in  the  midst  oi  declining 
circumstances,  to  briDg  him  up  creditably,  having  been  used  to  say, 
even  when  he  was  an  infant,  that  she  expected  more  comfort  from  him 
than  from  any  otiier  of  her  diildren.  "  Uy  mother,"  says  Whitefield, 
**  was  very  careful  ot  my  edueation,  and  alw^s  kept  me  in  my  tauter 
years  <for  which  I  can  never  sufBolently  thank  her)  mna  intermeddlbg 
in  the  least  with  the  tavern  bndness."^  He  has  painted  the  perversi^ 
of  his  youth  in  dark  colours,  but  ha  s^pears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  lively  and  somewhat  misohievons  and  wilful  boy,  with  tax 
more  promise  of  good  in  hjm  than  the  reverse.  Moreover,  Whitefield 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  his  occasional  religious 
aapira^ons  f^om  his  oarUeat  years.  He  hadalwi^in  facta  good  and 
lensitiTe  Iieart,  and  never  was  capable  of  any  hudeoed  or  qeUberate 
wickedness.  Even  when  he  took,  as  he  soys  he  did,  the  halfpenoe  or 
other  small  change  which  his  mother  left  carelessly  ia  his  way,  he 
used  to  give  part  of  the  money,  he  tells  ns,  to  the  poor.  By  the  Ume 
be  was  ten  years  of  ag^  too,  he  had  formed  the  wish  of  entering  the 
church.  "I  was  always,"  he  says,  "fond  of  being  a  de^ynjan,  and 
used  frequent^  to  Imitate  the  minister's  reading  pn^r*'*^"  Ac.  Fart  of 
ihia  amntion  no  doubt  was  inspired  by  the  pleasure  he  had  already 
begun  to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  fine  voice  and  power  of  deelama- 
tioQ,  which  were  among  the  greatest  of  his  personal  gifts. 

He  was  placed  at  the  grammarschool  of  St.  Mary  de  Ciypt  in  his 
native  city,  when  he  was  about  twelve,  and  here  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  Latin,  diatinguishing  himself  besides  in  delivering  the 
ipeeohes  at  the  annual  visits  of  the  corporation,  and  alto  in  acting 
(often  in  g^l's  clothes)  plays  composed  by  the  schoolmaster  fbr  the 
gratification  of  the  magistratea.  But  after  a  time  he  got  tired  of  this; 
** Before  I  vros  fifteen," he  proceeds,  "having,  as  1  thought,  made 
snfiicient  progress  in  the  olasaios,  and  at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  set 
at  liberty  from  the  confinement  of  a  school,"  he  persuaded  his  mother 
not  to  lethim  leam  Latin  any  longer.  "Hereupon,  for  some  time  I  went 
to  lewn  to  write  only.  But  my  mother's  dnmmstanoos  being  much 
on  the  decline,  and  bemg  tractable  that  way,  I  to  aaiOBb  her 

occaaionidly  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  I  put  on  my  blue  apron 
and  my  mufferi,  washed  mopa,  cleaned  rooms,  and  in  one  word  became 
professed  and  common  drawer  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half."  After 
about  a  year,  bis  oldeet  brother  having  married,  his  mother  left  the 
inn ;  and  Whitefield,  finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  idster- 
in-law,  followed  hii  mother  in  a  few  montiia.  Bat  it  appears  that 
neither  mother  nor  son  liad  given  up  the  idea  of  the  latter  yet  making 
his  way  to  the  university.  "  Having  thus  lived  with  my  mother 
for  some  eouddetaUe  time,"  Whitefield  goes  on  to  state,  "a  young 
student,  who  was  ones  my  sohoolfenow,  and  then  a  servitor  of  Pem- 
broke CoU^,  Oxford,  oame  to  pay  my  mother  a  visit  Amongst 
other  ooDVersation,  he  told  her  how  he  had  discharged  all  college 
•xpenses  that  quartw,  and  saved  a  penny.  Upon  that  my  mother 
Immediately  oried  ou^  '  That  will  do  fbr  my  Kin  I '  Then,  turning  to 
me^  she  said,  *  Will  you  go  to  Oxford,  George  V  I  replied, '  ^^th  all 
toy  heart'  Whereupon,  having  the  same  friends  that  Uiis  young 
student  had,  my  mother  without  delay  wuted  on  them.  They  pro- 
mised their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  in  the  same  coUege." 
The  result  was,  that  he  went  back  to  aohoo^  where,  he  states  he  now 
■pared  no  ps^  to  get  forward  in  his  book;  and  that  he  was  admitted 
«  smitor  of  Fembn^  College  in  HSS.  B«E6te  he  had  left  lehool, 
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the  religious  element  In  his  character  had  been  strongly  developed. 
His  own  aoeount  is  that  for  a  twalvemonth  he  had  gone  on  in  a  round 
of  duUe(%  "receiving  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasting  frequently, 
attending  oonstantly  on  public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than 
twioe  a  ^y  In  privata"  He  was  thus  in  the  fittest  temper  of  mind 
for  joming  the  Wesl^  and  their  associates,  who  had  been  already 
for  soma  years  known  in  the  University  by  the  name  of  Methodists, 
and  of  whose  proceedings  he  had  heard  before  he  came  up.  He  was 
introduced  to  them  after  he  bad  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and 
soon  showed  that  he  was  to  be  outms  in  seal  by  do  one.  It  had 
hapiwned  that,  before  he  and  the  Wealeys  met,  Whitefield  had  been 
nourishing  bis  devotional  temperament  by  the  same  books  to  whidi 
they  hod  devoted  ihemselvM— those  of  Thtnnas  h  Eem^  Soongid, 
and  Law. 

Whitefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  of  Gloucester, 
20th  June  1736.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degree  of  B^.  From  the  fint  Us  prsaohing  made  an  extraordlnazy 
impression.  Even  the  doctrine  he  delivered  was  not  so  novel  and 
arousing  as  the  mannw  hi  which  he  delivered  it.  Such  earnestness, 
such  passionate  eothusiosm,  had  not  before  been  heard  from  the 
pulpit  in  England  by  that  generation.  But  even  this  vohemeoee  lay 
quite  aa  much  in  the  voice  and  action  aa  in  the  language  of  the 
preacher.  Whitefleld'a  voice^  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  so 
powerful  as  to  he  aodibla  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  besn  in  sll  other  respects  <me  of  the  most 
efibotive  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  poesesBed  by  man  :  capable 
of  taking  every  various  tone  of  emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth 
in  thunder  or  in  softer  music,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irre- 
sistible force  and  efTect.  Then  he  gesticulated,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
with  a  tempestuous  abandonment  to  which  the  moat  luoMSsfol  efforts 
of  tiie  counterfeit  pasirion  <d  the  stags  seemed  tame  uid  poor.  He 
first  came  up  to  London  in  1787,  to  offldate  fbr  a  time  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower ;  but  his  first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in 
Bishopsgate  church.  He  then  officiated  for  a  few  months  as  curate 
at  Dnmmer,  in  Hampshire.  White  he  was  here  he  received  from  Iiia 
friends  the  Wesleys,  who  were  then  in  Georgia,  in  Korth  America,  an 
urgent  invitation  to  follow  them  to  that  settlement  With  this  ha 
immediately  restdved  to  oomi^,  hnt  before  leaving  England  he  went 
to  pay  a  fiucawell  visit  to  his  friends  in  Gloucester;  and  in  that 
and  Bristol,  and  afterwards  In  London,  he  preached  to  such  over- 
flowing audtraeee,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effsct  as  made  the 
whole  country  ring  with  his  ^me.  Brealcing  awi^  however  from  all 
the  isducements  that  were  held  out  to  keep  him  at  home,  he  em- 
barked for  Geo^  on  the  23rd  of  December  17S7,  althongh  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  January  following  fhat^  owing  to  contrary  wind^ 
the  vessel  got  fairly  under  weigh,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
which  brou^t  Wesley  back  to  England  was  getting  into  tiiep<nt 
from  wMch  Whitefield  had  sailed. 

Whitefield  remained  in  America  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the  view  of  raising  sub- 
scriptions for  an  orphan-house  which  he  had  established  in  Gmrgia, 
and  whieh  continned  to  be  a  piinoipal  object  of  attention  with  him 
during  his  llfa.  Now  began  that  course  of  preaching  in  association 
with  Wesley,  which  may  be  vtiA  to  have  blown  into  a  fiame  the 
sparks  kindled  by  their  previous  separate  exertions,  and  to  have 
established  Methodism  ss  a  popular  faith.  It  was  Whitefield  who  set 
the  first  example  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  tiie  17tb  of  February  1739,  on  Hannam  Uoun^ 
at  Rose  Green,  to  the  coUisrs  of  Eingswood,  near  BristoL 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant  movement 
from  place  to  placev  and  exercise  of  his  wonderful  power  of  Mcdting 
and  swaying  the  feelings  of  dl  orders  of  persons  by  his  psouUu-  pulptt 
oratory.  He  repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  possessions  there;  when  on  this  ride  of  the 
Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round  through  England  and 
Scotland ;  he  was  aeveral  times  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1704,  on  one  of 
his  voyages  to  America,  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  hie  popularity  as  a  preacher  temped  almost  nntmpslred ; 
multitudes,  at  least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  whenever  he  appeared, 
and  to  bang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wwley  also,  the  more  extravagant  effects  which  his  appeals 
had  at  first  in  many  instances  [aoduoed  soon  ceased  to  be  commonly 
exhibited.  TSoe  was  it  only  Vaa  unlettered  tiiat  he  interested  and 
delighted.  It  was  in  tlie  year  1748  that  he  beoame  known  to  Selina, 
oountess  ttf  Huntingdon,  who  made  him  one  of  her  ehaplaina.  This 
connection  introduced  htm  to  the  highest  ardse  both  of  rank  and 
literature  in  the  metropolis ;  and  among  his  admirers  and  frequent 
hearers  were  now  to  be  found  not  only  numbers  of  court  beauties  and 
persons  of  botii  sexes  of  the  fint  distinction  in  the  worid  of  fashion,  but 
BudimenasC9iester^d,Bolhighroke,  and  Hume.  So  also  in  America 
he  was  listened  to  with  w<nider  and  complacency  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  in  various  respects  very  unlike  one 
another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  did  not  long  continue  to  co-ope- 
rate. Th^  quarrelled,  so  early  as  in  1741,  about  the  great  question 
of  predestination ;  Wesley  declaring  for  the  Arminian  theology,  the 
milder  nature  of  Wliitefield,  coutraiy  to  what^-mjght  have  been 
expected,  standing  np  £w  the  Cslrinirtie  qrsteim  (^irisfditttdNfiite 
nSltmil  d«n«ei  (^deotioa  and  S^mS^yTlSjfSS^^ 
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•gna  upon  ihu  high  matter ;  bat  the  iDflamniKtion  of  feeling  vbiot 
tEeir  diffetence  at  fint  excited  on  both  aides  aooo  cooled  down,  uid 
although  they  never  again  acted  in  concert  or  aasociation,  their  occa- 
Bional  intercourse  was  renewed  long  before  they  left  the  world- 
WUteBeld,  who  felt  that  he  was  likely  to  go  Uie  ant,  alwaja  apolta  of 
Wealey  as  the  man  who  oaght  to  preach  bit  fmivral  Mttnoo;  and 
Wesley  aotually  performed  that  office  for  his  old  MeDd. 

WUteflald  lost  hia  mother,  in  the  aeventy-fiiat  year  ot  her  age,  in 
DeiMmber  1761.  While  be  waa  in  America  ia  the  aprins  of  1740,  be 
uiplied  to  two  of  his  friends,  a  Mr.  and  Urs.  D.  to  ask  U  they  would 
glTe  him  their  daughter  to  wife,  at  the  aame  time  telling  them  that 
Ihey  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  him  a  refoaal ;  "  for  Ibleas  God," 
Bud  he  in  his  singular  Bpiatle,  "  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own  hetxt, 
I  am  free  &om  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world  ealla  lore.  .... 

Bat  I  hava  sometime^  thought  Miaa  £  would  be  my  helpmate; 

for  ahe  has  often  been  impreaaed  on  my  heart."  This  attempt  oame 
to  nothing;  but  the  next  year,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  was 
married  in  England  to  Mt»  Jamea  of  Abergavenny,  a  widow  of 
between  thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimatea,  was  neither  rich  nor 
bBQutifnl,  but  had  become  rehgioua  after  baring  onoa  lived  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  '\VheD  his  wife  became  pregnant,  ho  annonnced 
publicly  that  the  child  would  be  a  boy,  and  become  a  preadier  of  the 
gospel ;  he  was  right  as  to  the  sex,  but  the  in£aat  died  at  the  end 
of  four  months.  His  wife  died  in  1768;  and  one  of  hie  friends, 
Comeliua  Winter,  has  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  ahe  did  not  live 
happily  together,  that  "  she  oertunly  did  not  behave  as  she  ought,"  and 
that  *Mier  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 

Whitefield  himself,  whoso  health  had  begun  to  give  way  about  1757, 
died  at  Newbury  Fort,  near  Boston,  in  America,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  tho  30th  of  September  1770.  Hie  printed  works,  besides  an 
edition  of  Clarke's  '  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  which  he  published  in 
1759,  consist  principally  of  sermons,  either  printed  from  his  own 
manuBcripte  or  token  dowa  by  reporters  as  delivered ;  of  a  few  con- 
trcveraiol  tracta  and  other  occasional  pieces;  of  a  copious  journal  of 
his  life  and  labours,  and  of  three  volumes  of  letters,  amounting  to 
1465  in  aU,  and  extending  over  the  time  from  July  18, 1734,  to  within 
a  week  of  his  death.  A  oolleotion  of  hie  sermoos,  tracte  and  letters. 
In  6  vols.  8vo,  was  published  at  London  in  1771 :  his  journalaj  like 
Wesley,  he  published  in  his  own  lifetime ;  the  Mcond  edition,  with 
considerable  corrections,  appeared  in  1766. 

WHITEHEAD,  PAUL,  WM  the  youngest  SMl  of  Bdmnnd  White- 
head, a  tailor,  of  Castle  Yard,  Holbom,  Londout  where  he  was  bora 
6tih  of  February  1710,  O.S.,  being  St.  Fkal's  day,  from  which  droum- 
■tanoe  he  ia  aaid  to  have  derived  bia  Chrisuan  name,  ludicrously 
miaoitable  to  his  oharaoteri  and  mode  more  momorably  xidiouloai  by 
his  brottier  ntiriat  Cbnrehill's  well-blown  lines — 

**  Vay  X  {oaa  wona  dligtaoe  on  ntaabood  Ml  I) 
Be  b(»&  a  Wbltehead  and  baptised  a  Pavl  I  * 

On  leavbg  sobool  he  was  placed  as  apprent»oe  to  a  mercer  In  the 
oity ;  but  he  afterwards  found  means,  in  what  way  is  not  explained,  to 
eaoape  from  this  position,  and  to  enter  himself  at  one  of  the  inna  of 
court  aa  a  student  of  the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
called  to  the  bar;  but  in  1736  he  obtained  wherewithal  to  live  in 
Idleness,  or  without  a  profession,  by  marrying  Anna,  the  only  daoghtar 
of  Sir  Swinnerton  Dyer,  Bart.,  of  Spain's  Hull,  Enex,  vit^  whom  he 
rec«ved  a  fortune  of  10,0001.  The  lady,  who  did  not  live  lon^^  ia 
stated  to  have  been  young,  but  very  homely  in  ber  person  and  httle 
better  than  an  idiot.  Two  years  before  this  ha  had  published  his 
first  poem,  entitled  *  State  Dunces,'  a  satire  upon  the  ministry,  which 
he  inscribed  to  Pope,  and  which  brought  him  both  into  notice  with 
the  publio  and  Into  fovomr  with  the  oppoaiUon,  then  headed  by  the 
Frinoe  of  Wake.  This  was  followed,  in  1739,  by  another  piece,  entitled 
'Manners,*  in  the  same  strain,  but  written  with  so  much  more  daring 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  his  publisher, 
Dodsley,  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  HodSe  of  Lords, 
and  Whitehead  found  it  necessary  to  abscond  for  a  time.  He  was 
now,  along  with  Ralph  (upon  whom  he  hod  poured  unsparing  abuse 
and  contempt  a  few  yean  befbn,  in  his  '  State  Dunces '),  a  Dr.  Thorn- 
■on,  and  others,  one  ctf  the  pack  of  literary  lackeys  kept  about  him 
1^  Bubb  Dodington;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous 
eiertions  in  the  oauae  of  bia  patron,  not  only  by  bis  pen,  but  at  elec- 
tions and  in  other  ways.  Besides  'The  Gymnaaiad,'  a  diatribe  against 
boxing,  which  appeared  in  1744,  another  satire  against  the  govern- 
ment, entitled  'Honour/  which  he  pubUshed  about  the  some  time, 
and  *An  Bpiatle  to  JDr.  Thomson,*  in  1766,  were  tiie  prindpal  pro- 
ductions of  this  part  trf  his  Ufa.  Another  of  his  patrons  and  boon 
asaooiates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord 
de  Despenser.  Whitehead  made  one,  with  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton,  Wilkes,  and  others,  in  the  infamous  revelries  of  Ued  men- 
ham  Abbey.  In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household 
place  of  depu^  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  8001.  a  year,  and  whioh  he  held  till  bis  death.  He  spent  his 
latter  days  at  a  villa  which  he  erected  on  Twickenham  Common;  bat 
he  died  at  bis  lodgings  in  Henriet4»-street,  Covent-Qarden,  London, 
80th  December  1774.  His  collected  works— nearly  all  the  veriest 
rubbish— were  pabliabed.  in  a  4to  vtdume  in  l777by  0  aptain  Bdward 
Thomson,  with  a  memdr  <tf  his  life. 


WHITEHEAD,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Cambridge, 
where  be  was  bom  ia  1716.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards 
Lord  Montfort,  who  was  one  of  the  county  members,  procured  him  a 
nomination  to  Winchester;  and  after  pasung  through  that  school, 
where  he  had  been  only  two  years  when  lus  father  died,  he  was 
admitted  a  liiar  at  Claire  Hall,  Cambridga^  in  1735,  oa  one  of  tiia 
Rcholarahlps  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  bad,  like  Whitehead's 
father,  been  a  baker  in  Cambridge,  and  had  directed  that  th^  should 
be  given  In  preference  to  t3m  sons  of  deoeased  members  of  that  trade. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1742.  In  1746  he  became 
tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  about  a  year 
after  reaigned  his  fellowship.  In  1764  he  went  alnoad  with  bis  jcmpil 
and  ViBotmnt  Nnnriisni,  the  son  of  SuA  Harooort  After  spendmg  a 
summer  at  Bheims  and  a  winter  at  Leipxig,  they  proceeded  to  Vleiuia, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  returning  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  reaching  home  in  Septembef  1766.  During  his  absence 
from  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interest  of  his  patrons,  been 
appointed  to  the  patent  place  of  secretary  and  registrar  to  the  Order 
of  the  Bath;  and  the  year  after  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  poet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibbsr.  Both 
these  offices  he  held  till  his  own  death,  on  the  14th  of  April  178& 

Whitehead  began  very  early  to  be  known  as  a  vniter  of  vene ;  and 
his  poems,  consisting  of  epiatiea,  tales,  essays,  odes,  &a,  were  twice 
collected  and  printed  under  his  own  direction,  first  in  1764  and  again 
in  1774  :  a  third  edition  was  published  by  Mason,  with  a  memoir  of 
the.anthor,  immediately  after  his  death,  in  1788;  and  tii^  are  also 
inserted  in  Chalmers's  editimt  of  the  '  English  Poets,'  21  vols,  fivo, 
1810.  They  are  now  however  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  His 
moat  esteemed  production  is  his  tragedy  of  'The  Roman  Father' 
(founded  in  part  npon  the  'Horace'  of  Comeille),  which  was  first 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1760,  and  long  continued  a  stock  play. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  another  tragedy  called  '  Creusa,  Queen  of 
Athens,'  first  prodooed  in  1764 ;  of '  The  School  for  Lovers,'  a  oomedy, 
in  1762 ;  soA  of  *  A  Ti^  to  Scotiand,'  a  Cue^  brought  out  with  ooa- 
siderable  success  in  1770L 

WHITELOCKE,  BT7LSTR0DE,  was  bom  August  2,  1605,  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelooke^  who  was  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  by  Elisabetb,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Buletrode.  He  was  thus  descended  both  by  father  and  mother  from 
wealthy  failles,  fie  was  educated  at  Merobant  Taylors'  School  in 
London,  and  in  Matdh  1620  was  eotMed  at  St  John's  CoUsg^  Oxford, 
where  Laud  wos  tiioi  president^  from  whom  he  received  kindness 
which  occasioned  him  subsequentiy  to  refuse  to  be  one  of  the  oom- 
missioners  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
charges  ag^nst  him.  fie  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  wher^  under  his 
father's  guidance,  be  acquired  much  skill  in  the  common  law,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  other  studies.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Masque  presented  by  the  Temt^  to  Charlea  I. 
and  his  court  at  Whitehall  in  1633.  In  November  1640  be  was  elected 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  tot  Great  Marlow  in  Buckingham- 
shire, in  which  county  he  had  considerable  property,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  speeches  was  in  defence  of  bis  father  for  having  committed 
Seld«n  to  prison  in  1626,  when  accused  of  too  great  boldness  of 
speech  In  parliament,  fie  was  also  appointed  oburman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  managing  the  impeachment  of  ^the  Eail  of  Straffbrd.  He 
had  thus  early  taken  a  dedded  part  against  the  despotio  messuvas  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  ministers,  but  tolerance  and  moderation  ever  formed 
oonspiououB  traits  in  hia  character.  He  was  an  excellent  apecimen 
of  the  intelligent  country  gentismao,  who,  though  fixedly  determined 
not  to  submit  to  a  tyranny,  were  yet  unwilling  to  support  violent 
measures,  though  often  compelled  to  act  with  their  party  hi  matters 
they  could  not  approve  rather  than  break  with  them  altogether.  The 
support  of  such  men  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
party,  but  their  infiueoce  was  not  euScieut  to  control  Uie  direction  of 
the  movement.  In  1641,  on  the  militia  question  Whitelocke  coit- 
tended  that  the  power  was  neither  vested  in  the  parliament  nor  the 
king,  but  in  both  jointiy.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  a  deputy-lieute- 
nant of  Bucks  and  Uxon,  and  in  ooi^unetion  with  Hampden  dispensd 
the  commisdwers  of  array,  assembled  at  Watltngton.  In  October  (tf 
this  year  his  house  at  Fawley  Court,  in  Buckiogbamsfaire,  was  rifled 
by  Prince  Rupert,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  Whitelocke 
was  present  at  the  defence  of  Brentford  in  November  1642.  In 
January  1642-43  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  troat 
of  peace  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  AssemUy  of 
Divinely  in  which  he  opposed  the  pretenuons  <^  tiie  Presbyterians^ 
and  earnestly,  but  vainly,  sought  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
with  the  king.  In  1644  he  was  made  governor  of  Windsor  Castle^ 
and  again,  with  HoUis  and  others,  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  tiia 
king  at  Oxford,  where  his  desire  for  peace  led  him  to  make  certdn 
secret  propoutions  to  the  king,  which  were  revealed,  and  brought  him 
into  some  danger.  He  opposed  the  self-denying  ordinance,  but  when 
Essex  was  about  to  bring  oecuvations  against  Cromwell,  he  gave  him 
an  ear^  intimation  of  it,  and  thenceforward  had  mudi  of  his  con- 
fidence, lu  April  1646  he  became  one  of  the  commiSBioneni  of  tlie 
Admiralty,  and  caused  the  books  and  manuscripts  at  Whitehall  to  be 
removed  and  taken  care  oC  fie  was  one  of  tfwbommwiQacfsJ'or  the 
tnsljy  of  UxbridgE^  and  cm . 
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wErraiFT.  johw,  abchbishop. 


ct  CosuBODB  the  aeoaptsBoe  of  {he  king*!  propositioBB.  In  June 
1646  h«  ma  one  of  AjtOue's  coondl  of  the  sie^  of  Oxford,  and  nrged 
that  honounible  tenus  ohoald  be  offend,  In  ordor  to  avoid  damaging 
the  oniTenit;  bnildings.  In  December  1646  he  supported  the  ordi- 
nanoes  for  taking  awaj  the  arbibary  pover  of  boUi  Houses  of  par- 
liameiit,  and  opposed  the  disbuiding  of  the  army.  In  1647-48  ha 
withdrew  for  a  tune  from  the  Home  m  order  to  avoid  being  called  on 
to  act  as  Speaker.  In  March  1647-48  he  was  appdnted  one  of  the 
oommlirioiiera  of  tiie  Great  SeaL  Shortly  after  the  puning  of  the 
House  of  Commone  hy  Cromwell  and  the  loldierB,  on  iDeoember  6, 
1648,  "a  sad  and  moat  disorderly  day"  as  he  himself  oalla  it,  though 
not  expelled,  he  retired.  Ha  had  been  named  one  of  the  members  to 
draw  up  the  ohargea  against  Charles,  bat  declined  the  oommiaeion, 
«•  being  reeolred  to  avoid  meddling  in  that  bod  bUBisan  ....  it  being 
ecmtnuy  to  hli  jadgment,  as  he  himself  declared  in  the  Home."  This 
ifl  hia  own  «(at«nent  in  hbi '  Hemoiiola,'  and  It  marks  the  character  of 
the  man,  too  oonsciestions  to  do  what  he  thought  wrong,  but  without 
Boffloient  vigour  of  mind  to  oppoae  faiiOBelf  againat  a  powerful  party 
with  whom  he  had  many  feelings  in  common.  Though  he  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  he  had 
frequent  and  &ee  oonferences  with  CromwelL  In  February  1648-49 
he  deolarsd  in  the  House  his  disapprobation  of  the  prooeedings  on  the 
klna^a  trial,  bat  was  within  a  few  days  ordered  to  draw  up  a  bill  for 
Owlish Ing  the  House  of  Lords,  and  waa  made  one  of  the  eommis- 
slonera  of  the  Qreat  Seal,  both  of  which  he  wished  to  decline,  bat 
■was  not  allowed.  While  in  this  ofBce  he  rescued  the  royal  llbrai^ 
and  the  medals  at  St.  James's  from  being  sold,  and  provided  for  their 
safe  keeping.  In  1650  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  consoli- 
date the  statute  laws.  la  Dec.  1661  he  proposed  in  the  House  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Duke  of  York, 
and  in  November  1652  urged  the  same  oonrse  on  Cromwetl,  who,  he 
aay^  thereupon  began  to  look  cool  upon  him,  and  would  have  sent  him 
aa  oommiaaioner  to  Irelani^  but  he  mused  to  ga  On  April  20,  1653, 
he  unsaccessfol^  opposed  we  disaolution  of  the  parliament,  and  Crom- 
well, offended,  did  not  name  him  to  his  first  parliament  la  Septem- 
ber 10S8  however  he  waa  appointed  ambauador  to  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  of  which  embaaay  ne  left  an  interesting  aoeoont.  As  ambas- 
sador he  reaoluteW  maintidned  the  dignity  of  hia  countay,  and  insisted 
scooeasfully  on  all  the  outward  ma^  of  respect  pud  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  aoTereigna  of  Europe.  He  waa  not  a  man  to  ancoumb 
to  outward  digniW  or  even  phyaii»l  danger;  it  was  the  infiuenoe  of 
genius  only  that  kept  his  powers  in  aubordinatlon.  He  returned  in 
June  1654,  having  concluded  a  satiafoctoiy  treaty,  and  In  August  he 
waa  elected  member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  CromwelTs  second  parlia- 
ment, but  on  its  dissolution,  and  the  issue  of  an  ordinance  by  the 
^oteotor  for  r^platlng  the  jnriadictitm  of  the  chancery  oourta  he 
resigned  the  Qrea^  Seal,  and  was  made  a  commisdoner  of  Uie  treasury. 
Though  Cromwell  knew  that  Whitelocke  did  not  approve  of  his 
present  policy,  he  had  much  oonfidenoa  in  his  tmthflilnees,  honesty, 
and  good  sense,  and  therefore  frequently  oonsulted  him  on  important 
matters.  Whitelocke  recommended  him  to  govern  by  meaoji  of  par- 
liaments, which  advice,  though  he  oould  not  resolve  upon  adopting  it 
to  its  full  extent,  gave  no  olranoe,  and  Whitelocke  waa  appointed  one 
<k  the  coundl  of  trade,  and  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish 
ambassador  in  England.  Zn  the  third  parliament  he  acted  as  Speaker 
during  Sir  J.  Tnddrington'a  illoes^  and  as  one  of  a  deputation  from 
the  House  urged  Cromwell  to  tc&e  the  tltU  of  king;  hut  he  attended 
Mt  Inanguration  aa  Protector  In  June  1657i  with  the  Speaker  and 
others  investing  him  with  the  purple  velvet  robes,  and  riding  in  one 
of  the  boots  of  the  state  ooaoh  mth  the  Protectoi'a  son,  Biobard. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  applied  for  the  provoatship  of  Eton  College, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rouse^  bat  not  receiving  it  he  retired 
to  private  life  for  a  while.  In  December  1657  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Other  House,  and  again  advised  tue  Protector 
against  the  frequent  dissolutions  of  parliament.  In  April  1658  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  commisaioners  of  the  High  Court  of  Justloe  for 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Hewatt  for  high  treason,  though  he  had  previously 
advised  Cromwell  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  law  coarts,  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  aot.  These  instancee  of  opposition  did  not 
altogether  lose  him  the  esteem  of  the  Protector,  one  of  whose  latest 
acts  was  to  create  Whitelocke  a  Visoount  on  August  21,  which  title 
he  declined  to  accept^  and  on  September  3,  Cromwell  died.  Biohar^ 
in  January,  made  bun  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
consulted  him  about  disaolviiig  parliament,  the  jadioiousDeas  of  which 
measure  Whitelocke  doubted.  When  the  Coundl  of  Offloen  displaced 
Kicfaard,  Whitelooke's  ofSce  ceased,  but  he  was  named  one  of  the 
Coonoil  of  State  on  Uay  IS,  and  as  its  president  took  suooeasfal 
meaaaras  tat  repressing  the  inaurrection  of  Sir  George  Booth.  He 
joined  in  an  engagement  to  renonnce  the  title  of  the  house  of  Staar^ 
or  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  he  brought  a  bUl  before 
parliament  for  effecting  a  Union  with  Sootland.  General  Honk,  then 
m  Scotland,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  repair  thither,  but  he  declined, 
and  coatiDued  to  support  the  government  until  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament  being  reassembled  on  December  26,  1659,  he  found 
that  he  waa  in  danger.  Ho  therefore  sent  the  Qreat  Seal  by  his  wife 
to  Lenthal,  the  Speaker,  and  retired  into  the  ooontrj,  thoog^  it  would 
appear  flrou  Lord  CampbelTa' Uvea  of  tiia  ChanosUora'  thathepio- 
poMd  caBjiDg  tta  OrMt  Seal  to  Bieds  and  would  bim  done  lo  ont 


for  the  tsmldit?  of  Fleetwood.  On  the  Restoration  a  small  malority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  inserted  his  name  In  the  Act  of  Pardon 
and  OblivicML  He  retired  to  hia  estate  of  CUlton  in  Wiltshire,  that 
at  Fawley  Court  having  being  rendered  onlnhaUtable  by  the  royal 
troope,  where  he  lived  for  fifteen  yean,  dying  on  January  28, 1676. 
He  left  a  number  of  manaacripts,  of  which  'Memorials  of  toe  Englidl 
Affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  reiga  of  King  Charles  the  First  to 
the  Happy  Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,'  was  printed 
in  1682,  again  in  1732  with  many  additioos,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
4  volames  In  185S,  and  is  a  valuable  oontribution  to  the  hiaton  ttf  the 
period.  His  '  Joamal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1653  and  1654  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,' — a  most  interesting  work — was  first 
published  in  1772,  and  was  again  printed  in  1855,  carefully  edited  by 
A.  Reeve.  In  1709  was  published  '  Memorials  of  the  Eoglldi  Affairs 
from  the  supposed  Expedition  of  Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  published  from  his  original  mona- 
Boript,  vrith  some  account  of  liia  life  and  writings,  by  W.  Penn,  Beq. 
govemw  of  Fennnlvaida,  and  a  preface  1^  James  Welwood,  ILo^ 
Several  of  his  speeches  are  reported  In  his  '  Memorials,' and  elsewhere;. 

WHITGIFT,  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP,  the  third  primate  of  the 
Proteotant  Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of 
Quean  Bliaabeth,  waa  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  for  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  new  establishment.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Great  Grimsby  in  Linecdnahire,  where  he  was  bt«n  in  1630i  He  was 
entrosted  at  an  early  age  to  the  core  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Whitglft,  the 
abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Black  Canons  dedicated  to  St  Augustine,  at 
Wellow,  or  Welhove  jnzta  Grimsby.  To  this  drcumstanoe  the  decided 
and  consistent  character  of  Whitgift's  religioua  views  may  be  ohiefly 
attributed ;  for  the  abbot  had  predicted  tao  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  aoooimt  of  its  corruptions,  some  years  before  the 
Reformation,  and  had  often  been  heard  to  say  "that  he  had  read  the 
Holy  Scriptnrea  over  and  over,  but  could  never  find  tiiere  that  tfaeJr 
religion  was  founded  by  God."  The  mind  of  his  pupil  was  therefore 
prepared  at  an  early  age  to  approve  and  hold  fast  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  which  were  then  rapidly  apreading  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England.  After  studying  for  some  years  with  hia  uncle,  young 
Whitgift  waa  sent  by  him  to  an  eminent  school  belonging  to  St 
Anthony's,  a  religioua  houae,  dtuated  between  throad-streat  and 
Thrsadneedlfrftree^  London.  While  at  this  school  he  lodged  with  his 
aunt  In  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  staunch  Roman  Catholio,  to  whom  he 
gave  great  offence  by  his  aversion  to  the  ceremonlea  the  church. 
She  In  vain  endeavoured  to  penuade  tiim  to  accompany  her  to  St 
Paul's  and  attend  at  mass,  and  at  last  determined  to  keep  him  no 
longer  under  her  roof.  On  sending  him  home  to  his  father  in  the 
country,  she  said  "  that  she  thought  at  first  that  she  had  raoaiTed  ■ 
B^nt  into  her  houae,  and  now  she  perceived  he  waa  a  deviL**  Tix  1584 
he  was  sent  to  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Queen's  College.  Thence  he  soon  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  which 
had  a  more  Ftotestant  character,  Bishop  Ridley  being  the  master,  and 
Bradford  (the  mar^r)  and  Orindal,  fellows  of  that  college. 

In  1554  he  oommenoed  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  following  year 
vras  elected  Fellow  of  Fetet^houae.  At  this  college  he  formed  a  s^ng 
attachment  to  the  master.  Dr.  Andrew  Feme,  to  whom  he  waa  indebted 
for  much  kindness  and  protection,  which  he  never  forgot  As  he  had 
pursued  his  studiea  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edwwd  VL,  when 
the  Protestant  Caith  had  been  encouraged  an^  protected,  he  made  no 
secret  oi  his  <^ilniona;  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  found 
hima^,  in  common  with  other  members  of  that  universify,  in  aeriooa 
danger.  Cardinal  Pole,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's 
locate,  OR^ered  a  visitation  of  the  university,  and,  in  1567,  sent  oom* 
nussloners  to  Cambridge  to  extirpate  the  Reformed  religion,  and  lo 
censure  and  punish  its  professors,  Whitgift  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  visitatioiL  that  he  had  determined  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the 
aniversity  and  going  abroad.  He  waa  fortunately  dissoaded  from  tiiia 
intention  by  Dr.  Fane,  who  oontrived  to  soreen  him  from  the  search 
of  the  vlUtors.  His  feaie  however  were  not  exaggerated,  for  not  only 
the  public  opinions  and  oharaotera  of  men  were  oanvaated,  but  their 
very  books  for  private  study  were  searched  out  and,  if  deemed  here- 
tioEO,  were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The  b%otry  of  the  visitois 
was  displaced  by  digging  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Buoer  and  Fagiua^ 
and  burning  them  in  the  market-plaoa ;  and  Whitgift  bad  good  reaaoa 
to  be  gratenil  for  his  impunitv.  In  this  perilous  year  £a  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arte,  and  auring  the  remainder  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign  he  aontmued  his  studies  at  the  university,  maintaining  a  cautioaa 
reaerve  as  to  his  rdigions  views.  The  acoeaaion  of  Elizabeth  opened 
to  him  the  happy  prospeet  of  preaching  the  gospel  oonscisntioouy,  as 
a  minister      the  Protestant  Reformed  Church  of  and  in 

1560  be  entered  Into  holy  orderly  and  preatdied  before  we  oniTersity 
at  St  Uaiy'a.  He  oontinued  his  residence  at  Cambridge  for  upwarda 
of  fifteen  yean,  being  distinguished  for  his  lr'"i^'"ig  and  talents,  and 
holding  many  Iiigh  offices  and  prefermenta.  His  leotures  aa  the  Lady 
Margaret'a  profeaaor  of  divinity  obtained  him  maoh  disUootion.  In 
1567  he  waa  chosen  maater  of  Femlnoke  Hall,  but  only  remained  in 
that  situation  for  three  months ;  for  liis  fame  as  a  preacher  having 
obtained  him  the  honoor  of  praaiflung  before  the  qneen,  he  acqoitted 
himself  so  weU  that  ahe  made  nlm  her  chaplain,  aud|' 
maatw  of  Trinity  Collwe,  Cambridge.  In  the  aam 
the dagne of  lU), and  iaogasdMLI)fii9tM 
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DiTinUy.   In  IfiSS  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cos.  whose  cbapUia  he  had 
been  for  spme  time,  conferred  upon  Vim  «  prebend  in  his  cathedral. 

Ifeanwhile  Dr.  Whitgifc  wbb  taking  an  aotire  port  in  the  governmeut 
of  the  university,  for  which  purpose  he  drew  up,  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  some  of  ihe  heads  of  collegefl,  a  body  of  new  etetutes.  He 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  discipline  and  close  conformity  with  the 
Established  Church;  and  hia  activity  in  restrairnQg  any  laxity  of 
dooiiine  or  practice  in  the  university,  while  it  brought  him  iaio  much 
contention  and  nused  him  many  enemies,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
main  cause  of  his  future  advancement  in  the  Churob.  Mr.  Cartwrigbt, 
the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity,  having  In  his  letters  attacked 
epiBoopacy,  the  Chunh  liturgy,  and  other  institutions  settled  at  the 
Reformation,  Dr.  Whitgift  challen^  him  to  a  puUic  disputation, 
whioh  was  refused  by  him ;  and  while  the  j  udicial  proceedings  against 
Cartwright  were  pending,  whioh  ended  in  liis  expulsion,  he  wrote  an 
daborate  confutation  of  these  Eohismatic  opinions,  and  laid  it  before 
Archbishop  Parker.  In  1571  be  fiHed  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  to 
the  university,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  At  this  time  a  bD<»  was  puUished, 
called  'An  Admonition  to  the  Farliameat,'  b^g  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  entire  conslitntioQ  of  the  Reformed  Chnrcfa,  its  sacraments, 
its  Liturgy,  its  dignitaries,  and  mimatera.  It  waa  lowed  upoi\  by  the 
whole  ehunsh  as  a  most  dangerous  book,  and  Dr.  Parker,  then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  already  had  many  opportunities  of 
judging  of  Whi^ift's  zeal  and  capacity,  desired  him  to  undertake  an 
answer.  This  he  accordingly  did,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and 
with  the  constant  advioe  and  oaaiBtanoe  of  the  andibiahop.  His 
answer  was  published  In  the  same  year  as  the  Admonition,  and  was 
an  aUo  woAf  of  great  learning,  and  evincing  much  skill  in  controversy. 
He  treated  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents  with  severity,  but  in  a 
manner  temperate,  dignified,  and  lofty ;  and  in  bis  vindication  of  the 
compilera  of  the  liturgy,  and  other  eminent  ohurohmen  who  bod  been 
aasaUed  in  the  Admonition,  his  zealous  and  revereotiaV  feelings  are 
a^vessed  in  a  tone  of  worthy  eloquence.  The  Admonition  had  been 
supported  by  other  pamphlets,  to  all  of  which  Dr.  WMtgift  addressed 
repUea  in  his  Answer  to  the  Admonition.  Cartwiigbt,  who  had  now 
been  expelled  firom  the  university,  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  WhitgifVs 
Answer  to  the  AdmoniUon,  to  which  Whitgift  prepared  a  Defenca 
His  laboun  in  this  controveny  met  with  the  approlntion  of  all  those 
who  were  affected  to  the  Established  Church,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Linooln  from  the  queen.  Hot  old  his  preferment 
rest  hme  lon{&  fbr  on  a  vacancy  ocouring  in  the  see  of  Worcester  in 
1576,  he  was  appointed  to  be  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Here  also  his  activity  and  zoal  were  oonaptcnoua.   His  dioosw  was 
very  full  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  a  time  when  their  discovery  and 
punishment  were  eojoined  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  the  civil 
magistrate.   He  now  acted  in  both  capodtiea,  having  been  appointed  , 
vice-president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  in  the  abaenoe  of  Sir  Henry  : 
Sydney,  the  lord-president,  then  lord-lieutuiimt  of  ZrcAuid.  He 
exerted  himself  to  repress  the  p^Mioy  on  the  one  band«  and  dissent  or 
Puritanism  on  the  otucr,  and  repeatedly  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
Fnvy  Council  for  his  sucoess.   At  the  same  time  he  protected  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  clergy  of  bia  diocese.   The  strictness  of  his 
orUiodoxy  and  the  severity  of  his  discipline  were  displayed  at  a  time  I 
most  fitTonrable  for  his  future  promotion.   Grindal,  then  arobbiebop 
of  Canterbury,  bad  given  great  offence  to  the  qoeen  by  hia  lenieacy  to  > 
achismatics,  and  at  length,  on  refusing  to  ob^  the  queen's  orders  in  | 
suppressing  prophesyings  (or  meetings  of  the  oleigy  for  worship  and  ' 
the  diacuseion  of  religious  subjects  in  private  houses),  be  was  bus-  [ 
pended  from  hia  office  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  confined  to  his  own  j 
house.   Qrindal,  a  meek  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to  resign  at 
once  his  office  and  its  carea:  and  Elisabeth  offered  the  andibishoprio 
to  Wbitgiftt  which  he  however  declined  to  accept  during  the  life  of 
Grindal.   That  prelate  soon  afterwards  died,  and  in  1S83  Whitgift 
suoceeded  him. 

The  queoi's  seal  for  orthodo^  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  new 
archbishop  lost  no  tame  in  proving  his  determination  to  enforce  con- 
formity. He  immediately  required  all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  three 
articles  before  they  were  permitted  to  execute  any  ecolesiaatical 
function,  viz. : — 1,  That  the  queen  was  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church ;  2,  That  tJie  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  tjie  Word  of  God;  and  3,  That  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
He  Bospeoded  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  these  artii^es, 
introduced  greater  Btriotnen  in  the  admission  to  holy  orders,  and 
exacted  complianos  with  all  the  forma  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
He  also  obtained  from  the  queoi  a  new  eodedastical  commission,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions— which  he 
never  flinched  from  exercising.  Henceformird,  from  bis  high  station 
in  the  Chorch  and  his  personal  Influenoe  with  the  queen  and  her 
sonnoUlorB,  his  biography  may  be  said  to  be  the  ecclesiastioal  history 
of  En^and  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Religious  persecution  was  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  though  cruelty 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  Whltgift's  character,  he  was  a 
atern  disoiplinarian — inflexible  in  his  principles,  and  resolute  in  their 
application.  Doubt  was  unknown  to  nini,  and  he  would  not  tUlotF  it 
mothers.  With  this  strong  convicti<m  of  right,  he  regarded  all  dis- 
sMitienta  as  obstinate  schigmatioa  tinwUltng  to  be  oonvmoed  of  fcheir 


errors,  and  therefore  deserving  of  punishment.  His  cUef  object  how- 
ever was  to  exclude  noncoDformists  from  the  Church,  rather  than  to 
seek  out  and  puniib  heretics.  To  this  duty  he  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
"her  majesty  moved  and  earnestly  exhorted  him,  with  strait  cbar^e, 
OB  he  would  answer  the  contrary ; "  and  he  would  listen  to  no  solicita- 
tion to  bend  him  from  his  purpose.  Having  heard  at  thteati  against 
his  person,  he  imtes  to  liOrd  Burghley,  "  And  if  there  be  no  other 
remedy,  I  am  content  to  be  sacrificed  in  so  good  a  cause  :  whioh  Z  will 
never  betray,  nor  give  over;  God,  her  majesty,  the  laws,  my  own 
conscience,  and  dut^,  b«ng  with  me."  The  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley, 
who  hod  always  been  his  firm  friend,  often  expressed  his  disapprolM- 
tion  of  Whi^jjft'a  geverity,  and  contended  wisely*  as  well  as  humanely, 
that  the  miniitera  of  Uie  Church  ought  not  to  be  questioned  upon 
minute  ptunts  at  doetaiae,  unless  they  were  "notorious  offbnden  in 
papistry  and  here^,"  and  "wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
might  win,  ratlm  than  severity  ; "  yet  in  spite  of  the  remonstrancea 
of  that  great  man,  and  even  of  the  connciL,  Whitgift  pendsted  in 
maintaining  an  inquisiUon  in  the  Church  wldoh  drove  many  pioua 
men  into  dissent 

Whether  convinced  of  the  evilfl  of  anch  inqulBition,  or  at  length 
overcome  by  the  persuanon  of  others,  we  find  Um,  in  1G85,  aasenting 
to  the  advice  of  Seeretary  Walsiogham,  and  agreeing  to  require  sub- 
scription of  those  only  who  were  hereafter  to  enter  into  livings  or  the 
ministry,  leaving  tmmolested  the  clergy  already  in  the  mjoymmit  of 
benefices,  provided  they  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to 
the  appointed  rituaL 

In  order  to  neoure  nnlfonaiW  of  opiidim,  be  obtained  fxem  tha 
court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  whioh  he  was  a  member,  a  decree  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  this  decree,  of  June  23, 1585,  no  printing- 
presses  were  allowed  anywhere  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  number  of  these  was  to  be  settled  by  the  archbishop  and 
bishop  of  London:  no  book  was  Buffered  to  be  printed  without 
having  been  perused  by  them,  and  all  peteona  selling,  uttering 
or  even  binding  unautiiorised  booka  were  liable  to  three  months.' 
imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  Whitgiff s  views  in  mattere  of 
ecclesiastical  disoipUne^  his  natural  oharactor  was  free  from  barsbnes* 
or  severity.  He  earnestly  besought  the  queen  to  pardon  Udsl,  and 
others  condemned  to  die  for  their  sedition ;  and  for  the  dismission  of 
C^wright  and  other  contentions  miniatws  from  Uie  Star  Chamber. 
Hia  integrify,  Ida  pletiy,  and  luB  leaming,  gained  the  esteem  of  tha  besb 
men  of  hia  t^e^  and  the  respect  of  his  meat  decided  opponents.  His 
respect  for  learning  and  learned  men  was  evineed  on  various  occaucms. 
Hooker  dedicated  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  to  the  archbishop,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  high  office  in  the  Church,  but  iu  gratitude  for 
previous  favours  and  encouragement;  and  the  learned  antiquary  Stow 
dedioatod  to  him  his  'Annals'  in  1600,  and  said,  "that  his  grace's 
great  love  snd  affootion  to  all  good  studies  in  general,  and  to  antiquiUea 
in  particular,  bad  been  Bo  singular,  that  all  who  liked  and  loved  good 
Btodies  justly  esteemed  him  their  principal  and  gra<nous  patron." 

The  arc^Ugbop  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  management  of 
public  charities,  and  contributed  muniGcently  to  their  foundation  and 
support.  In  1584  ha  restored  the  ancient  hospital  of  Easlbridge,  for 
tiie  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  cit^  of  Canterbury,  enlaced  its  endow- 
ments, and  placed  it  upon  an  miproved  foundation.  He  also  built 
and  endowed,  entirely  from  hia  own  revenues,  an  hospital,  freenschooV 
and  chapel  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  the  compleUon  of  whioh  was  accom- 
plished during  hia  own  life-time.  His  libemlity  gave  rise  to  exaggerated 
accounts  of  his  wealth  and  the  revenues  of  his  see ;  to  correct  which 
the  archbishop  drew  up  an  exact  statement  of  all  his  purchases  and  of 
the  yearly  income  of  the  archbishopric.  His  stewanl  also  stated  in 
the  House  of  Common^  about  the  same  time,  that  the  net  inoome  of 
the  ardibisbop  did  not  exceed  22002. 

On  tiie  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Whitgift  was  afridd  leet  EJng 
James  should  make  idterations  in  the  government  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  order  to  conciliate  him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl,  dean 
of  Canterbuiy,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  in  Scotland,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  Church  of  England  to  hia  favour  and  protection.  The 
king's  answer  was  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
tenor  of  Whitgift's  correspondence  from  this  time  shows  him  to  bavo 
been  in  continual  apprehension  of  change.  In  October  1603,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  for  a  conference  of  the  clergy  upon  the  state  of 
the  Church.  In  the  January  following  this  conference  was  held,  in 
which  the  archbishop  took  a  prominent  part  in  explaining  and  defend- 
ing before  the  king  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church.  The 
result  was  a  oonunission  to  the  archbishop  and  to  certain  biflhops  and 
lords  of  the  council  for  the  regulation  of  matters  in  the  Churob.  The 
most  important  subjects  submitted  to  them  were,  "  that  care  be  taken 
that  one  uniform  translation  of  the  Bible  ba  printed,  and  read  in  the 
Church,  and  that  without  any  notes ; "  and  "  that  oonaideratiou  be  had 
what  chapters  both  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Canonical  Scripture,  are 
meeteet  to  be  read  in  churches.  Whitgift  however  did  not  live  to 
assist  in  the  consultations  of  this  commissioa.  Soon  after  the  con- 
ference, he  caught  cold  while  s^ing  to  Fulham  In  his  bcuge,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday,  after  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  which  ended  in  on  attack  of  palsy  and  loss  of  speech. 
The  king  visited  him  at  Ijambeth,  and  told  hira^  that  he  would  pray 
for  his  life ;  and  that  if  he  could-tMainitlie  ilpukUayakili^iJ^ 
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greatest  tempovnl  blassiiigB  that  could  be  given  him  in  hia  kiDgdom," 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  February  ld03-4,  in  the  seventy-third  ;ear  of 
his  age,  and  wae  bariect  in  the  patieh  church  of  Croydon. 

(Strype'e  Life  tmd  AiA»  of  John  WhUgift,  D.D, ;  Lifa  of  Whitgift, 
by  Sir  Qeorge  Paule,  8to,  1 699 ;  Fuller's  Chitrch  Sittort/  of  Britain. ) 

WHITTINQTON,  ROBERT,  is  the  author  of  aeTeral  grammatical 
treatises  which  were  loug  used  in  the  sohoole,  and  of  which  the  fullest 
account  is  ^ven  in  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames's  *  Typographical  Anti* 
quities.'  Ue  calls  himiwlf  on  the  tit^e-pages  a  natlTO  of  Lichfield 
(Liohfaldian^),  and  h«  appfan  to  have  been  bom  there  about  1480. 
He  WBS  ednutod  hy  the  eminent  grammarian  John  Stanbridge,  in  the  ! 
Bcfaool  then  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  having 
token  prietib's  orders,  he  set  up  a  grainoi&rflcbool  of  hia  own  about 
1501,  probably  ia  London.  AH  that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  hia 
history  is  that  he  was  alive  in  1530.  Bat,  besides  bis  school-books, 
Whittington  wrote  also  Latin  verse  with  very  superior  el^ance ;  and 
he  ia  remambered  in  modem  times  principally  aa  the  last  person  who 
was  made  poet  bureate  (potfs  laureaitu)  at  Oxford.  This  hononr  he 
obtained  in  1518,  on  bis  petition  to  the  oongregation  of  regents  of  IJie 
nniverdty,  setting  forth  that  he  had  then  spent  foui-teen  years  in 
studying  and  twelve  in  teaohing  the  art  of  grammar  (which  was 
understood  to  include  rhetoric  and  poetry  or  versification),  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  laureated,  or  graduated,  in  the  said  art. 
These  aoademioal  graduations  in  graounar,  on  oceanon  of  which,  as 
Warton  states,  "a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  tiie  sew  graduate, 
who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  poeta  Itmreatut^*  are  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  as  applied  to  the  king  s  poet,  origi- 
nally styled  the  king's  versifier  (ver«ificator),  who  seems  to  have  been 
merely  a  graduated  grammarian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  Whittington,  aa  had  been  customary,  on  .obtaining  his 
laui-eataahip,  oompoaed  a  hundred  Latin  verses,  which  were  publuhed 
by  being  stack  up  on  the  great  gates  of  St.  Uarf*s  ohnroh.  Alter  this 
he  used  to  style  himself  on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar 
(fframmaticet  mojruler),  but  chief  poet  of  England  (protovatet  Anglia). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  a<kden)ical  rank,  and  it  is  knowu  that 
Whittington  was  afternards  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
'Whittington's  LaUn  verse  has  been  highly  praised.  Of  his  '  Epigram- 
mata  *  (printsd  De  Words  in  1619,  and  <n  the  ne^eat  rarity },  being 
long  addreases  to  Charies  Braodoo,  duke  <tf  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been  made  poeta  tmnatua 
at  OzCord  in  1489),  Warton  says,  "Some  of  the  lines  are  in  a  very 
classical  style,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  lAtin  Italian 
poete.>'   ('  Hist,  of  Eng.  Toct,'  ii.  441,  Ac.) 

WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  andent  Staffordshire  &mily,  which 
hai  prodooed  two  diplomatists  of  some  note. 

CHASLxa  WHrnroRTB,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Whlfeworth,  of  Hower- 
pipe  in  Staffordshire^  was  bom  at  Aldbaston  about  the  time  of  the 
Berolntion,  and  died  in  172S,  at  London.  He  was  an  attacks  of  Kir. 
Stepney  at  several  courts,  and  in  1702  was  himself  appointed  resident 
to  the  Diet  at  lUtisbonne.  In  1704  he  was  named  envoy  to  the  court 
of  BuBsia ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  that  court  with  the  title 
of  ambassador  extnordinary,  to  pro^tiate  Feter  the  Qreal^  irritated 
by  the  arrest  of  his  ambasandor  in  the  publio  streets  of  London  at  the 
suit  of  some  tradesman.  'Whitworth  was  subsequently — pleuipoten- 
tiai^  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  and  Batisbonne  in  1714  ;  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1716 ;  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717 ;  again  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin 
in  1718;  and  representative  of  Qreat  Britain  iu  the  character  of 
ambanador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiuy  at  the  ooDgress  of  Cam- 
hnj  in  1722.  He  was  created  Banm  Whitworth  of  Galw^  hi  1721 
by  George  I.  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1724,  and 
died  in  uie  ensuing  year,  without  issue.  His  *  Account  of  Rnaeia  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1710 '  came  into  the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrewsbury  press.  In  the  prefaoe  Walpole 
mentions  that  many  volumes  of  Lord  Whitworth's  state  letters  and 
papera  were  in  the  possasuim  of  his  rdations. 

CHABTiBS  WarrwOBTH,  nandson  of  Francis,  a  younger  brother  of 
tile  preceding,  who  was  M.P.  for  Minehead  in  Somersetamre,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  secretary  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
dos, was  bom  at  Leyboume  in  Kent  in  1764.  His  father,  Sir  Charles 
(also  M.P.  fov  Minehead),  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tonbridge  acfaoo), 
and  on  his  leaving  that  place  procured  him  a  oommisaion  in  the  Guards. 
Bow  he  came  to  ezofaaoge  the  militaiy  for  the  diplomatie  aervioe  does 
not  appear,  but  in  1780  we  find  bim  sent  to  the  court  of  Poland  as 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

In  1768  Whitworth  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
pl«oipotentia:7  to  Bucsia,  where  he  remuned  till  1800.  Whitworth 
acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  a  marked  ascendanoy  over  the 
oouncils  of  the  czarina  Catherine  II.  After  her  death  (February  1795) 
his  irouhlM  began,  Paul  I,  rssolate  to  undo  avarytUi^  Uiat  his 
mother  had  done,  refused  to  ratify  the  ^ty  she  had  oondaded  with 
England  immediately  before  her  death.  The  patience  and  address  of 
Whitworth  were  however  at  last  sucoessfol :  in  1797  Paul  ratified  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  In  December  1797  Whitworth 
signed  a  provisional  treaty  by  which  the  Czar  agreed  to  take  port  in 
the  coalition  against  France ;  and  in  Juno  1799  a  definitive  treaty  to 
the  same  effect.  At  this  time  tiie  English  minister  stood  so  high  in 
the  gooA  gnuw  ot  the  waywazd  empwor  that  Paul  requested 


George  III.  to  create  bim  a  peer  (he  had  received  the  ribbon  of  the 
Bath  in  1793).  The  request  was  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  the 
despatch  anooandng  that  be  had  been  created  oo  Irish  barou  arrived, 
Paul  hnd  quarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered  bim  to  quit  bis 
dominions. 

In  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  terminate 
amicably  the  differences  arising  out  of  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
frigate  Freya  and  her  convoy  by  English  men-of-war.  He  concluded 
a  convention  with  Count  Bemstorff  on  the  2&th  of  August.  On  the 
7th  of  April  1801  he  married  the  Dnchess-Dowager  of  Dorset,'  and 
remained  unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  1802,  when,  having  been 
previously  Bwom  a  privy  councillor,  ho  was  appointed  ambwsador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 'to  the  French  government.  He 
remained  at  Paris  tiil  the  13th  of  May  1803.  Little  was  effected  or 
could  be  effected  by  this  mission :  the  struggle  between  Bonaparte 
and  England  hod  already  become  a  straggle  of  life  or  death,  and  both 
parties  fdt  it.  The  moat  striking  incideut  during  Lord  Whitworth's 
embassy  was  the  rude  reception  m  experienced  from  Bonaparte  in  ftaU 
court  at  the  Tuileri^ 

Lord  Whitworth  did  sot  after  his  return  fVom  Paris  hold  any  diplo- 
matic appointment;  although  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Paris  and 
Naples  in  1819,  with  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and 
rather  ostentations  suite^  gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions. 
When  the  country  was  threatened  vrith  invasion  from  France  he  raised 
and  clothed  a  battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  600  men.  In  Mardi 
1813  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber;  on  the  14th  of  June 
fuUowing  he  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whit- 
worth of  Aldbaston ;  and  in  August  he  snoeoeded  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  January  1815,  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  order  of  tiie  Bath,  he  was  made  one  of  the  twelve  civil  knights 
grandrcroases;  and  in  November  he  was  advanced  to  the  digni^  of 
Baron  Aldbaston  and  Earl  Whitworth.  He  resigiMd  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot  He  died  (with* 
out  issue)  on  the  13th  of  May  1825. 

WICHMANN,  JOUANK  ERNEST,  physician,  was  bom  at  Hanover 
on  the  10th  of  May  1740.  After  having  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Lyeenm  of  Breme,  he  went  in  1759  to  Qdttbgen,  and  com- 
meuoed  the  stnd;  of  medicine  under  Brandd.  He  graduated  in  1762, 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  on  the  use  of  certain  poisotis  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Intes  of  rabid  anijnals.  After  graduating  he  visited 
Paris  and  London.  This  journey  had  a  great  influence  on  his  future 
career.  The  influence  of  Engliah  practice  on  his  views  became  remark- 
able in  hia  writings,  which  are  free  from  much  of  the  speculation 
with  which  German  writers  abound.  He  returned  to  Hanover  in 
1764,  and  commenced  praoticsu  It  was  not  long  hsfore  his  merits 
were  recognised,  and  on  the  death  of  W«lhoff  he  was  appointed 
court-phjaiaian.  Wichmaun  published  several  works  on  various 
departments  of  medicine,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his  '  Ideea 
zur  Diagnostic,*  published  at  Hanover  in  1794,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  went  through  several  editions,  and  is  possessed  of  great  practical 
merit.  He  wrote  several  other  smaller  works  on  various  disoasee  and 
their  treatment,  which  were  all  pnblished  at  Hanover.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  June  1804. 

WICKLIFFE.  or  WICLIP,  [WTCLirPK] 

WICQUEFORT,  ABRAHAM  DE,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  vras 
bom,  it  is  commonly  stated,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1598 ;  but  he  early  left 
his  country  and  took  up  hia  residence  in  France.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  by  the  elector  of  BrandenbuiK  his  resident  at  the  French 
court;  and  he  held  that  post  till  1658,  when,  at  the  instanee  of 
Cardinal  Manrin,  he  was  arrested  by  a  lettre^e^achet,  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  on  a  ohane  of  sending  secret  intelligence  to  the 
government  of  the  United  novinoes,  and  also  of  being  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  other  foreign  governments.  He  remained  in  confinement  for  a 
year,  and  was  then  rdeased  and  ordered  to  leave  France^  On  this  he 
passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  returned  to  bis  native  country, 
where  tlie  Pensionary  De  Witl^  with  whom  he  bad  in  &ot  carried  on  a 
clandestine  eorrespondence,  procured  hjm  the  appcdntment  of  histo- 
riographer to  the  States,  or,  according  to  other  accounts^  of  secretary- 
interpreter  for  foreign  despatcheb  Possibly  he  held  both  theee  offlceie^ 
or  they  may  have  formed  only  one  offioe.  At  the  same  time  the  duke 
of  Brunanick-Lunenbuig  appointed  bim  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  It 
was  De  Wioquefor^s  ill  fortune  liowever  to  fall  a  second  time  under 
the  suspicion  of  betnying  his  trust;  in  Much  1676,  he  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement  at  the  Hague,  on  the  charge  of  holding 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  States,  and  in  November 
following  was  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  effects.  He  remained  in  custody  till  1679,  when  he 
effected  his  escape  by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  his  daughters, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  the  Duke  of  Zell.  Quarrelling  however 
with  that  prince  because  he  would  not  exert  himself  with  more  seal  to 
procure  the  revertion  of  the  sentmce  passed  upon  him  by  the  Dutch 
government,  he  left  him  in  1681,  and  u  supposed  to  have  died  the 
year  after. 

In  that  age  of  profligate  policy  De  Wioquefort  vras  in  much  request 
for  his  dexteri^  and  accomplishments  (and  the  more  perhaps  from  the 
belief  of  hia  nnscropulousness  and  want  of  principle);  but  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  no  reputation  on  any  other  account  He  ia  respeSi^ly 
known  however  in  a  literaiy  capoei^.   His  flnt  pubUcaticnt  i^pn^" 
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bave  been  a  tranelatioD  into  IVeodi  from  the  Oermtn  of  the  totTds 
iuto  MuBOoyy,  Tartary,  and  Penh  of  Adam  Oleariaa,  'Udathm  dn 
Voyage  de  Moioovie,'  which  appeared  at  Poiia,  m  ito,  in  1666, 
again  at  Parii,  in  S  vols.  4to,  in  1659,  and  in  a  third  edition,  whioh  in 
tj  far  the  beet,  at  AmBterdam,  in  folio,  in  1726.  This  was  followed 
bj  a  translation  into  French  from  the  Spanish  of  the  embassy  of 
Garoias  de  Silva  into  iPenia^  '  L'Ambassade  de  J>'.  Gareiafl  d«  Silra 
Figueroa  en  Perse/  Faii^  4to,  1667.  After  his  imprisonment  at 
the  Hague  he  published  at  Cologne,  In  12mo,  a  defence  of  himself 
nnder  the  title  of  *  Ufimoirae  touchant  les  Ambassadeurs,  Ac.  par 
L,  M.  P.'  (meaning,  it  seems,  '  Le  HiniBtre  Frisomiier  *).  But  his  two 
principal  works  are  his  treatise  entitled '  L'Ambassadenr  et  see  Fonc- 
tions,'  first  published  at  the  Hagne  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  16S1,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Amsterdam,  m  I72i,  in  1733,  and  in  1736;  and  his 
•  Uifltoire  dea  Fronncea  ITDia^'  or  <  History  of  the  United  Vtminces 
from  the  peace  of  If  Unater,'  wUeh  he  began  to  write  on  his  return  to 
Holland,  in  16S9,  imder  the  inspection  of  De  Witt.  He  bad  both 
written  and  printed  a  considerable  portion  of  this  latter  work  when  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  1676 ;  but  it  was  first  published  hi  a  folio 
volume  at  the  Uagae,  in  1719:  Another  posthumous  work  of  De 
Wioquefort,  entitled  'M^moirea  sor  ie  Bang  et  la  Pres^oe  entre 
les  SouTeraisa  da  rEnropa^*  was  publiihed  at  Amsterdam,  in  4to, 
in  1746. 

*  WIDNHANy,  MAX,  professor  of  sculpture  in  1^  Bc^al  Academy 
of  Art  at  Munich,  was  born  in  1812,  at  Eichstadt  in  Bavaria ;  reoeired 
hiB  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  town ;  and  while  still  a 
youth,  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  If  unioh.  There 
he  studied  soulpture  under  Sobwanthaler,  whose  assistant  he  became ; 
but  he  also  produced  several  independent  works — amoDg  them  a 
Btatne  of  'Ajax,*  and  a  group  of  '  Samson  and  Dehlah/  In  1886  he 
want  to  Rome,  where  be  remained  three  yean,  and  whilst  there  pro- 
duced hit  Shield  of  Hercules,  ftom  the  description  <rf  Hesiod — a 
work  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  After  us  return  to  Uunlch, 
he  executed  among  other  things  a  group  of  '  Apollo  and  Coronis  f 
several  bas-reliefs ;  a  marble  statue  of  the  stateaman  Johann  Yon 
Iftindel ;  and  one  of  General  Yon  Heydeok ;  as  weU  as  several  busts 
for  the  Rohmershalle  at  Munich ;  and  he  steadily  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
first  artists  in  the  German  metropolis  of  arb  On  the  death  of  Sobwan- 
thaler, In  1848,  he  was  soomrdlngly  amofaited  to  anceeed  him  as  -pro- 
feSBor  of  Bculptare  in  the  Academy.  He  has  ainoe  produoed,  among 
other  works,  colossal  statues  of  the  moeical  composers,  Orlando  oi 
Lasso  and  Qluok,  for  the  Odeon ;  of  Ranch  in  classio  costume  for  the 
Qlyptothek ;  and  ths  marble  group  of  *  A  Hunter  defending  hia  Family 
ftomthe  attack  of  a  Panther' (1851):  of  this  group,  and  of  hia  Shield 
of  Hercules,  there  in  casta  in  the  CtjtM  PaUoe  at  Sydenham. 

WIEBEKIKO,  CARL  FRIEDRICH.  an  animent  practical  enghieer 
and  writer  on  hydrauUo  and  civil  arohltecture,  was  bom  at  WoUin  in 
Fomeraoia,  in  1762.  He  had  applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly 
to  the  practical  study  of  topography,  that  when  only  seventeen  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  taak  of  making  a  statistical  survey  or  chart  of  the 
duchy  of  Meoklenborg-StrelitE,  which  was  engraved  on  nine  sheets. 
His  suooesa  in  thi^  his  first  undertaking  of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be 
employed  almost  Immediately  afterwards  by  the  Pmssian  government 
to  make  a  similar  survey  of  Pomerania  between  Belgud  and  Zamow. 
F^m  about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  in  making  similar  surveys 
of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Gotha  and  Weimar  and  the  rulers 
of  some  other  German  states;  during  which  period  he  also  devoted 
a  ooneiderabl*  portion  of  his  time  each  winter  to  the  study  of  arohi- 
teetnre,  as  mil  dvil  and  mUitauT  w  hydrauUo  and  engjbeering.  In 
1788  he  was  appointad  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  dnehy  of  Berg, 
and  in  1792  he  first  appeared  before  the  publioas  a  writer  on  pro- 
fessional and  sciflDtiSc  subjects,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Ueber  TopogrSf 
phische  Charten/  and  his  '  Beitnige,  &o.,'  or  *  Contributions  to  Practical 
HydrauUo  Aroblteotore  and  Maohinery.'  From  this  time  he  was 
chiefiy  oooupied  for  many  years  upon  his  liurge  work,  '  Wasser- 
bankunst,'  to  eolleot  materiua  and  information  for  which  he  visited 
Holland,  and  afterwards  France,  the  latter  oountry  together  with  his 
Csther-in-Iaw,  Oberbaurath  Boussean,  the  lesolta  of  which  scientific 
journey  are  given  in  tike  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  first  edition, 
which  was  ^nght  out  in  five  volumes^  from  1798  to  1806.  This 
work  obtained  fcr  him  a  high  reputation  not  unattended  with  other 
advantages,  for  In  1802  his  serricea  were  engaged  by  the  Anstriui 
govflotnmant,  with  an  oocession  to  his  income  of  2000  floniu  as  a  ■alary, 
and  he  was  employed  to  inspect  thfe  porta  and  harbours  <^  Trieste^ 
Venice,  Flume,  and  other  plooaa  within  the  Aostrian-ItaUan  territory. 
He  wae  thus  oooupied  till  about  1805,  when  be  was  invited  to  Bavaria, 
and  there  became  chief  engineer  and  hiapector  of  roads  and  eanala, 
which  appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  1818,  when  he  retired 
ttpon  a  penalon.  While  actively  engaged  in  hia  extensive  profesidtMuI 
dndee,  he  had  not  nerieoted  hia  literary  oconpations,  one  of  which  was 
anew  edition  of  hii'WaBaerbaakunse,-'atidncvthatlwwKi released 
from  the  former,  he  applied  himself  diligentiy  to  hia  pen,  and  under- 
took another  very  extensive  work  of  a  £u  more  generally  interesting 
and  popular  character  than  the  former,  namely,  hia  'Theoretisoh- 
praotische  BUrgerliohe  Baakunde,'  a  general  course  of  civil  archi- 
tooture  and  ite  history,  in  4  vols.  4to,  with  a  very  large  folio  atlas  of 
IMM«^1821'6.  Thia  work  is  oortaUily  a  TMT  valnable  oontrnnitlon  to 
■iwiMMDMlBta^r,  if  onlyon  aoooont  of  thefniid  o<  Cmh 


HauppliesxelatiTetotha  arbhiteoture  of  Germasy,  Holland,  Fbhnd, 
Bossia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Eturope,  in  regard  to  wliich  Harealj 
anything  can  be  gathered  from  any  other  general  collection  of  the 
kind.  But  the  AUaa  la  of  an  inoonvenienUy  large  size,  and  the  plates 
themselvea  are  inferior  specimens  of  architectural  drawing,  bring 
Bxeouted  for  the  greater  part  in  a  coarse,  loose,  and  untrustwortiiy 
style.  Very  great  allowance  however  la  to  be  made  for  the  dofecta 
and  defldeneies  of  a  -waA  ao  oompreheBslTe  in  Ita  plan  aa  to  ogeeed 
the  meuu  of  a  dngle  IndiTldnal,  howevw  wdl  qualified  or  however 
indostrioua. 

As  to  Wiebeklng's  own  talents  in  arohiteotnre,  it  does  not  appeu* 
that  he  ever  executed  or  designed  any  building  actually  erected,  a 
drcumstanee  not  particularly  to  be  regretted  if  we  may  judge  of  what 
he  would  haft  done  from  the  specimens  whioh  he  has  given  us  in  the 
work  we  have  joBb  been  speaking  ot  Beudea  the  worka  alrea^ 
mmitioned,  he  published  aeveral  others,  his  '  Theoretiecb-praetiache 
Strasaenbaukunde,*  1808,  and,  so  late  as  1840,  one  entitiea 'Analyaa 
Hietorique  et  Raisonnte  des  Monumens  de  I'Antiqult^ ;  dee  Edifioea 
les  plus  remarquables  du  Moyen  Age,  Aa*  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  The  Cheralier  von  Wlebeking,  as  he  waa  usi^y 
called,  being  kuight  of  several  German  and  foreign  orders,  as  well  as 
member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  academies  and  learned  sooietiee  In 
Europe,  died  at  Mnnloh,  May  29th  1842,  In  his  eighty-first  year,  with* 
out  having  experienced  much  previous  indisposition  or  the  Infirmitiea 
usually  attending  such  advanced  age. 

WIELAND,  CHRISTOPH  MARTiy,  was  bom  on  the  fith  of  Sep- 
tember 173S,  at  Oberholzheim,  a  vill^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blberach  in  Suabia,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  Old  Wieland,  who 
belonged  to  the  Pietistie  party  of  Cferman  Protestants,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  language^  and  a  good  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Christian  Wolf.  From  OberhoLsnm  he  waa  transferred 
soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  to  Btbentoh,  where  he  died  at  an 
advanoed  age  as  senior  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of  the  platw.  The 
mother  of  Wieland  was,  according  to  hie  own  description,  a  model  ot 
a  pious,  domestic,  and  afiactionate  woman.  The  inQuenoe  of  such 
parents  is  visible  more  or  less  throughout  the  life  of  Wieland,  and 
under  their  direction  bis  talents  were  awakened  at  an  unuanallj  early 
age.  In  his  asventh  year  he  read  Comeliua  Nepoe  with  great  mdli^t 
and  began  to  learn  Qreek;  in  Us  eleventh  year  he  attempted  to  wilta 
Latin  poetry,  and  in  hte  twelfth  he  wrote  a  German  epic  on  the 
destruction  of  Jeruaalem.  The  early  years  of  hia  life  were  passed 
happily  in  hia  father's  house.  In  hia  fourteenth  year  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  school  of  Kloaterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  where  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  anoient  languages.  Xmophon,  especially  the 
'  Cyropsedia,'  irith  ita  beauttfnl  eplaode  of  Araspea  and  nnthea,  and 
the  'MemonbiliB' of  Sooratei^  wUdi  he  naed  to  call  the  Gospel  of 
the  Greeks,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him.  Duriiw  this 
period  he  dso  read  with  great  zeal  the  German  translations  of  Bterie, 
Addison,  and  Shaftesbuiy,  and  the  original  worka  of  Yoltaire,  D'Argens^ 
Ia  Metrie,  and  others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a  very  abort  time 
without  a  master.  His  fVench  reading  tended  to  destroy  his  reUgiooa 
belief,  and  with  it  hia  peace  <a  mind.  One  of  his  teachers  discovered 
the  change  whic^  had  taken  place,  and  aneoeeded  in  calming  the 
struggle  which  was  going  on  in  hia  mind ;  but  his  health  waa  already 
nxatSi  impaired  by  it  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteentb  year,  his 
fiither  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  relation,  a  phyaician  at  Brriirt,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  prepare  liimself  for  the  univerrity. 

After  having  spent  eighteen  months  at  Krfnrt,  a  residence  which, 
as  he  himaelf  aayv,  was  more  useful  than  agreeahla^  he  zetnmed,  in 
the  summer  of  1750,  to  his  parenta  at  BIbeiaeh,  where  he  pasaad  six 
months,  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life — ^for  it  was  the  period  of  his 
first  love  ibr  a  cousin,  Sophia  von  Qutermonn,  who  afterwards  become 
known  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of  Sophia  de  Laroohe.  The  attach' 
ment  to  her  and  her  conversation  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
Wieland :  he  describes  it  as  having  made  him  an  enthuaiaat  for  reli- 
gion and  eveiytlung  that  vaa  good  and  virtnooa.  It  was  during  a 
eonaer  ration  with  her  tliat  lie  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  didaolie  poem 
'On  the  Nature  of  Things,  or  the  most  perfect  Worid'C  Ueber  die 
Nator  der  Dinge,  oder  die  vollkommenate  Welt').  Thia  poem, 
although  Wieland  afterwards  wished  to  suppress  it,  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction, excited  among  the  leading  men  in  matters  of  taste  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  young  anthor's  talents.  In  the  autumn  of 
17ffO  Wieland  went  to  the  imlvenlto  of  Tttlnngeo,  proftasadly  to  atudy 
law,  but  he  occupied  hinnelf  ohiefiy  with  dassicsl  uteratore, 
I>hflosophy,  and  modeni  poetry,  and  devoted  to  his  profesidonal  study 
only  aa  much  attention  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  hia 
examination.  Sooratee  appeared  to  him  the  beau  id&d  of  a  man,  and 
he  resolved  to  follow  his  example^  De  Bar's  '  Epltres  Diverses,'  which 
then  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  induced  Wiehmd  to  write 
hia  ten  morsl  episUea  ('Zehn  Mbralisdie  BrieflE^'  Tttbingen,  17fil), 
whioh  were  addressed  to  Sophia.  These  letters,  whioh  are  dbtin- 
gniahed  for  humour  and  doUoa<7'  of  fsetinj^  are  the  best  picture  of 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  Another  didactic  poem,  the  *  Anti- 
Ovid,'  the  production  of  a  few  days,  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  moral 
letters.  While  at  the  university  Wieland  showed  litUe  inclmation  to 
form  friendships  with  the  young  men  of  bis  owuagp  :  his  greatLdesira 
waatobeecnna  acquainted  with  the  chirf^'"  '  "  '  "- 
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yiaw  ha  wnik  apedmen  of  uivpiopiwak  'Amdnltu^'toBodiiwr,  »t 
Zuricb,  whioh  lud  tiie  fouiulatioil  of  an  iatiouto  friendaUp  betwsui 
this  gnat  oritio  and  Wielaad. 

In  1752  WieUnd  returned  to  Biberacb,  and  u  ha  had  no  proapecta 
of  obtaining  an  appointment,  he  fozmed  the  plaa  of  going  to  Qottin- 
Mo»  taUng  liU  and  entering  upon  tiie  oarev  of  an  Mademical 
iMoher  there.  But  thjs  plan  was  giv«i  ap,  and  he  aoeepted  the  inri- 
tation  of  Bodmer,  who  aaked  tiim  to  oome  to  Zurich  and  remain  in  hia 
bouse,  until  a  luitftble  appointment  should  be  found.  Wialand,  on 
bis  arrival  at  Ziiiich,  was  reoeived  in  the  kindest  manner  hy  Bodmer, 
and  soon  found  in  him  a  aeoocd  father.  Bodmer  and  foeitioger 
were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of  German  poetry,  whioh 
Tigoronaly  and  auoceasfolly  combated  the  pedaatio  fonnaliBm  of 
GottBched  of  Leipzig  and  hia  followen.  Wieknd  gained  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  Bodmer,  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with 
the  beat  pioduotiooa  of  German  literature)  but  also  with  the  most 
eminent  men,  who  assembled  round  Bodmer  an  the  greatest  oritio  of 
the  day.  In  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at  Zurich,  Wieland,  at  the 
request  of  hia  |iatron,  prepared  a  new  edition  of  a  colleotion  of  pole- 
mioal  aasayB  againat  Oottsehed,  on  the  improTement  of  taste  in  Qev 
many  ('  Sammlong  der  Ziiiichenohen  Streitachriften  zur  Verbesserung 
dee  Deutsohen  Qescbmaotsa  widar  die  Qotts<^ed  eohe  Schule,  von 
1741-U'),  and  aocompMilad  it  with  a  pr^oe.  All  that  Wieland 
mrote  at  Ziirish  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  Bodmer*!  infioenoe, 
both  in  form  and  sentiment  and  although  Bodmer  himaslf  waa  a  poet 
of  very  inferior  merit,  Wiejaud  expatiated  at  great  loigth  on  the 
beauties  of  hu  poetry,  especially  the  epic  '  Noah '  ('  Ton  den  Schiin- 
heiten  des  Bodmer'sohen  Qediohtea  Noah').  Wieland  ahowed  himself 
■tiU  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his  efdo*  Der  GepriifteAbra- 
haoi,'  in  three  cantos,  in  whkdi  Bodmer  graatly  assisted  the  young 
poet ;  in  <  Briefe  von  Verstorbenan  an  hioterlaasene  Freunde '  (Zurich, 
1753),  and  various  other  oompoutiona  :  for  daring  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haste  and  want  of  reflection  as  hia  patron. 

In  1754  Wieland,  fortunately  for  hhn,  left  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to 
undertake  the  adaoation  of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at 
Ziirioh.  The  dnde  in  irtiioh  he  now  began  to  more  obligad  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Italian,  French,  and  English  poetry, 
and  his  oontinued  study  of  Shaftesbury,  Xenoplion,  and  Euripides, 
mdnally  lad  him  to  the  path  which  was  most  suited  to  his  genius. 
His  reaecm  now  began  to  gain  the  aaeendanoy  over  hia  imagination 
and  feelings.  The  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  actor  induced 
Widand  about  this  time  to  tty  bis  atreiuth  In  the  diamatio  line,  and 
he  wrote  the  tragedies  *Lady  Johaona  Gniy,*  *CIem9ntina  von  For- 
xatU^'  and  the  comedy  *I^aidova!'  bnt  thue  attempts  met  with  no 
sucoeea,  and  ha  found  oat  in  time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper 
aphare.  After  liaving  been  o^aged  asateacher  at  Ztirieh  for  four 
yean  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tator  in  a  distingnished  family  at 
Bern,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  occupied  himself  with  lecturing  on 
philoat^hical  subjects,  and  with  new  litetaiy  tmdertakings.  Hia  resi- 
daaoB  lA  Bam,  ana  eepedaUy  hia  intararaiae  with  women  of  aoquire- 
meats  and  adueatioa,  gave  to  his  mind  a  more  decked  tozs,  and  his 
real  talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Among  thoae  woman  who 
ezereised  a  great  influence  over  him,  we  may  mention  the  celebrated 
Julia  BondflU,  the  friend  of  Bouaeeau.  It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland 
wrote  the  beautiful  story  of  'Araspea  and  Panthea,'  and  conceiTad  the 
plan  of  his  ■  Agathon,'  his  most  celebrated  novel;  he  also  wrote  here 
the  fimt  five  cantos  i^an  epk  ealled  *  Cmm,'  whiidi  aippaand  in  1757, 
anditf  whioh  anew  edition  wis  paUiuedinl^fiSj  *C|yniB' however 
was  never  completed. 

In  1760  Wielaad  returned  to  Biberaoh,  wha«  bo  obtained  an 
Appointment  in  the  admioistration  of  the  town.  He  now  sought  and 
found  recreation  in  the  study  pf  Shakspere^  twenty-eight  of  whose 
dramas  he  translated  into  German  (Ziiiich,  1762-66^  8  vols.  8vo). 
This  was  tha  first  Qermaa  tsanala^  of  Shakspetej  bnt  Wiehmd, 
whoso  mind  had  been  nurtured  ehleay  by  the  st^y  of  Plato^  Xeno- 
phoQ,  Euripides,  and  the  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  great  dramatist;  Ua  tandation  haaaoertain 
prettinesa,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  never  comes  up  to  the  strength 
and  pathos  of  Sh^pere.  Germany  however  must  be  grateful  to 
him  for  having  taken  the  fint  atap  towards  oatiimalising  Siakspere, 
and  for  having  paved  the  wi^  fi»  hia  snooesstn^  BadunbuHb  vcs^ 
Sohlegel,  and  others.  Another  dnumatanoe  wUoh  rdieved  the  duU- 
nasB  (tf  his  life  at  Biberacb,  and  gave  to  hia  mind  a  peculiar  turn, 
waa  that  Soplua  do  Laroohe,  accompanied  by  her  husbuid  and  Count 
Stadion,  came  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biberacb,  whither  the 
count  retired  &om  publio  service.  Wieland  formed  the  aoquaintaiice 
of  the  party,  and  became  the  sincere  friend  of  alL  The  extensive 
UbraiT  of  the  coun^  and  bia  knowledge  of  tha  worM,  suggested  new 
thoughts  and  ideas  to  Widand.  Wieland,  who  was  at  aUtimea  van 
ansoeptible  to  influeaces  from  wiUiou^  became  in  tiie  company  of  hu 
new  friends  a  man  of  the  world.  Hia  reU^oaa  en^uaiaam  left  hjm, 
and  a  sort  of  practical  wisdom  became  bia  guide,  whidi  to  some 
extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  bis  fseling,  but  at  the  same  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  bis  literary  greatneas.  Wieland'a  compositions 
of  this  |>eriod  combine  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a 
•Mt  (tf  praetioal  pbilosopl^  and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a 
vdaptiuraa  sensuality  nms  throng  all  his  vrodnoUoDS  of  tUs  period 
aamot  bedaniad;  but  thU  iananaliliy»  howsm  sadnottn  it  at^U 
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to  a  yonthfial  and  ina:qMEiaDoed  reader,  was  in  reaVty  only  the  playful 
musmgs  of  his  imsgination,  and  perhaps  the  consequence  of  his  over* 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  numerous  class  of  readers  :  bis  personal  character 
at  this,  as  well  ss  all  other  periods  of  big  life,  was  of  the  highest  moral 
puri^.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  his  poetical  atory  of 
'Undine'  (1763),  whidt  was  £oUowad  by  *Komische  EraiUilungen' 
(1768-64),  '  Abentener  des  Don  Silvio  v<m  Bcaalva,  oder  der  Sieg  der 
Katur  Ilbar  die  Schwarmerei'  (1764)  which  is  a  sort  of  imitation  of 
Cervantes'  *  Don  Quixote.'  During  tius  period,  which  may  ha  termed 
the  frivolous  period  of  his  life,  the  things  for  which  he  bad  before 
entertained  the  highest  enthusiasm,  such  as  love,  religion,  virtue,  and 
philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridiculed  as  unnatural,  and  as  the  mere 
oSspring  of  our  Auoy.  But  during  this  same  period  he  modaced  his 
best  novel, 'Agathon*  (1766),  the  scene  of  which  ia  ancient  Greece, 
and  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  far  a  man  may  advance  in 
wisdom  and  virtue  by  the  mere  nae  of  hin  natural  faoultiei^  and  what 
inSuenoa  outward  drcumstanDes  may  have  upon  him.  The  works 
which  he  wrote  about  or  shortly  aft^  this  time  are  all  of  an  erotic 
character,  such  as  his  '  Idria  und  Zenide '  (1767),  a  romantic  poem  in 
five  cantos  ;  '  Unsarion,'  a  work  unique  in  its  kind  for  the  eas^  grace- 
fulness, and  hannonioua  beaaly  of  its  style,  which  the  author  himself 
called  a  philosophy  of  the  Graces;  and  a  poem  entiUed  *  Die  Graden' 
('The  Graces')  1770.  In  hia  novel,  'Der  neue  Amadis'  (1771) 
Wieland  endeavoured  to  show  the  supwiorily  of  intellectual  over 
men  phjBioal  beauty;  a  theme  whioh  he  toolE  op  again  in  hia  later 
yearn  in  his  *  Krates  und  Hippanihia,' 

In  1766  Wialand  married  the  daughter  of  on  Augsburg  merchant, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with  wham  he  Uved  hi^>pily 
for  tbir^-five  years.  She  bore  him  fourteen  children  in  twenty  years. 
In  1760  he  was  invited  to  the  professorBhip  of  philcaophy  in  we  Uni* 
versity  of  Erfurt.  He  accepted  tha  offer,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
hia  office  with  the  moat  honest  seal,  hut  the  envy  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  academic  body,  who  thought  it  a  diagreos  that  a  poet,  and  an 
erotic  poet  too,  ahonld  be  among  them,  placed  the  moat  vexatious 
obstacles  in  hia  way.  The  secret  and  open  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  him,  drew  forth  the  hamorona  poem  <  Der  Verklagte  Amor,'  and 
'  Naohlaea  des  Diogenea  von  Sinope '  (1770).  The  former  of  these 
works  is  the  last  of  his  erotic  poems,  and  vwa  written  to  defend  that 
kind  of  poetry.  The  latter  waa  oompcaed  to  defend  bis  own  views  of 
human  life  and  of  philosophy.  The  wm-ks  which  now  folhiwed  had  a 
more  serious  and  philosophical  character,  partly  in  consequence  of 
hia  position  at  Erfurt,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  times, 
among  which  we  must  mention  the  effects  produced  by  tha  works  of 
Rousseau,  and  tha  reforms  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
Wieland  attacked  the  doctiinea  of  Rouaaaau  in  a  small  humorous 
novel  entitiad  'Koxhoz  und  Kikequetzet'  (1769  and  1770),  and  in 
his  'Beitrage  xur  geheimen  Gesohiohte  des  menachlichen  Veratandaa 
und  Hencenit  sua  den  Archivon  der  Natur '  (1770).  Another  work, 
which  appeared  two  years  later  under  the  title  '  Qoldener  Spiegel  oder 
die  Kiimge  vtm  Sohesohian,'  ia  a  colleotion  ot  the  most  Important 
lessons  whioh  the  rulers  of  mankind  ahonld  derive  from  histiny. 

Wieland  waa  not  at  Erfurt  long  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Duchess  Amalie  of  Soxe-Weimar.  She  wanted  a  person  to  com- 
plete the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  she  chose  Wieland  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dalberg.  In  1772  Wieland  accordingly  went  to 
Weimar,  where  he  received  the  title  of  Hofratb,  and  a  saury  ta  1000 
thalers,  which  was  oontinned  after  the  cassation  of  hia  dntiea  under 
the  name  of  a  pension.  The  kbd  and  honourable  manner  in  wUeh 
he  was  rsc^ved  at  the  court,  the  attadiment  of  bis  puj^,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  difltinguiahed  men  who  were  already  assembled 
around  the  duchess,  bad  such  charms  for  Wieluid,  that  be  felt  at  once 
tiiat  he  was  in  hia  proper  sphere,  Hia  fitat  literary  produotiMis  at 
Weimar  were  a  muodrame,  '  Die  Wahl  dea  Uercules,'  and  a  lyrio 
drama  'Alcasts'  (1772),  whidL  wsn  received  widi  eztraoi^aiy 
favour,  and  are  still  among  the  battw  produoUona  of  tite  kind  In 
Gtormany.  It  was  an  important  event  in.  the  literary  history  of 
Germany  that  Wieland  establiahed  and  edited  the  'Deutscher  Horoor/ 
a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  criticism  and  matters  of  taste. 
Wieland  alone  edited  it  from  1775  to  1789,  and  from  1780  to  1805  in 
eo^janction  with  tha  well-known  arcbeoologist  Bottiger.  Wieland's 
own  criticisms  were  on  the  whole  neither  true  nor  profbund,  and 
wlun  he  enounded  Ills  principles  in  hia  letters  on  his  'Aleeste,' 
Qotho  and  Harder  rose  in  arms  againat  him.  Gotho  vrrote  his  wdl 
known  fisrce  '  GStter,  Helden,  nnd  Wieland,'  to  whioh  Wieland  repHed 
is  a  hum<«mia  wi^  and  with  hia  usual  mildness.  The  afi'air  drew  the 
attention  of  WieUnd'a  pupils  to  Gothe,  who  was  subsequently  also 
invited  to  Wmmar,  and  became  the  friend  of  Wieland.  Tlie  first  im- 
portant work  whioh  qwearod  after  Wieland's  arrival  at  Wdmar,  was 
hia  hnmoiDas  hiskify  <n  the  inhabltanta  of  tha  andent  town  of  Abdem 
('Die  Abderiten,'  1778>,  wUoh  the  antiior  intended  to  bo  an  analysis 
of  the  errors,  oontndiotioas,  and  sbgularitiaa  in  human  nature.  It 
was  followed  by  'Bzaahluagsa  und  Mkbrchen' (1775-88),  which  are 
distlogniahed  from  hia  earlier  worka  of  flation  by  greater  earoeetnass, 
depth  of  feelin^and  the  afaaenoe  of  voluptuous  dessriptions.  The 
noateat  ot  all  Wieland^  poetioal  prodootlooa  Is  his  romanoa 
*  Obecon,' in  19  oantos,  whidi  appesrad  in  176a  ^ 

After  the  pahUaatiott  of  'Obsron,'  Wisland  ^u!apud41uJl^or 
KDnuufeie  poster.    dsvofee  tha  nai#itecb{)|A4iH^<tuK^C<>' 
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the  Qnekf  and  BomtiUi  ud  ha  formed  the  deeiga  of  making  all  | 
Qeraatiy  acquainted  with  tiie  maaterpieoee  of  the  ancioita  by  a 
eeries  -  of  translatiooa.    Ha  began  with  a  translation  of  Horace's 
'Epiatlea'  (1782,  reprinted  at  Lwpsig  in  1816,  2  vols,  8to,  and  at 
Leipsig,  I837t  4th  edition),  wiiioh  was  followed  by  Horooa'a  'Satires'  j 
(1786,  reprinted  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.).   Both  works  are  accompanied 
with  commentaries  and  introductions,  which  are  useful,  espeoially  for  \ 
ib.9  biatory  of  &»  period  of  Horaoe.   The  tnoBUti<m  itulf  la  fkee, 
it  was  intended  more  lor  the  general  reader  than  for  leholari,  and  ii ' 
more  like  a  modernisation  than  a  real  traDalstion.   The  next  produo- 
tion  was  s  translatiOD  of  Lucion  (Leipzig,  1788-91,  6  vols.  8to.),  like- 
wise with  a  commeotary.    Tooka's  translation  of  Lucian  is  made  . 
from  tiie  Oerman  of  Wieland.   Wieland  himself  declares  hie  transla- 
tion of  Horace's '  Epistles '  and  lus  commentaries  upon  them  to  be  hia 
best  work,  and  that  from  which  his  own  individually  oonld  be  best 
recognised.   The  fruits  of  Wieland'a  hmg  study  of  Lucian  are  also  , 
visible  in  the  following  works,  which  are  very  successful  imitations  ' 
of  tiiat  writer: — 'Diafogen  in  Elysium'  (1791),  ' GSttergespracbe'  ' 
'Gespriiohe  unter  vier  Augen/  and  'Feregrinus  Proteus'  (1791).' 
SimuLtanoously  with  these  labours  Wieland  wrote  a  great  number  of  : 
^says  for  the  '  Deutscher  Merour,*  whicb^  when  collected,  filled , 
sixteen  volamea  of  his  works,   A.  collection  of  all  Wicland's  works  ; 
was  pubUshed  at  Leipzig  from  1794  to  1802,  In  S8  volume^  and  nx  ; 
aupplemeDtoiy  volumes,  in  4to,  and  great  and  small  octavo.   Jn  this  i 
coUeotioD  all  the  works  onderwent  a  careful  revision,  and  some  were 
almost  entirely  rewritten.    The  handsome  remuneration  whieh  be  | 
nceived  for  hia  edition  enabled  him  to  realise  one  of  his  favourite 
Bchemes :  he  purdiased  the  small  oountry-hoose  of  Osmannstedt,  near 
Weimar,  in  uo  piotnresqne  valley  of  the  Ilm,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.   He  took  up  hia  residence  there  in 
1798,  with  hie  wife  and  children,  and  it  was  here,  in  the  eigoyment  of 
a  qolst  and  patriarchal  life,  that  Wieland  unfolded  all  the  excellence 
of  bis  character.   Ha  continued  however  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  literary  labours.   From  1796  till  1804  he  alone  edited 
the  '  Attischea  liuseum,'  and  from  1806  to  1809,  oonjuotly  with  J. 
Hottinger  and  Fr.  Jaoobi^  nnder  the  title  of  *  Nenes  Attisobes  Hn- 
seum.'  This  joomal  was  diiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Oreek 
Uteratuze,  and  here  he  resumed  his  old  and  &Tourite  plan  of  giving 
to  his  countrymen  a  sezies  of  translations  of  the  best  Greek  writeriL 
of  which  a  great  many  are  contained  in  this  journal.   Some  original 
worka  which  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  fruits  of  his 
renewed  study  of  antiquity,  such  as  'ArisUppus  nnd  einise  seiner 
Zeitgenoasan'  (1800-1802),  and  the  small  novels  'Kiates  nnd  Hippar- 
ehia  and  *  Meuander  nnd  Qlyoerion.' 

Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  always  been  smiling  upon  Wteland, 
bad  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  his  old  age.  After  the 
death  of  Sophia  Brentano,  a  grand-daughter  of  Soplua  de  Laroche, 
who  had  been  living  in  his  honse  and  had  been  attached  to  him  as  to 
a  father,  be  lost,  in  1801,  his  wife.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of 
Osmannstedt  had  no  mote  .obsnn  for  him:  owing  also  to  some  mis- 
tbrtunes,  he  woald  have  been  obliged  to  encumber  It  wttti  debt,  If  he 
had  kept  lb  longer;  accordingly  he  dispoeed  of  it,  and  returned  in 
ISOS  to  Weimar,  where  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Schiller.  In  the  same  year  be  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Ifationol  Institute  of  France ;  during  the  congress  at  Krfnrt  in  1808, 
MapoieoQ  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  Xi^on  d'Honneur,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Bimda  with  that  ot  St.  Anna,  But  the 
year  before,  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  friend  and  patron  the 
Duchess  Amalle,  in  whose  company,  during  the  last  part  of  her  life, 
be  had  spent  some  honrs  almost  every  day.  In  1809  he  was  seized 
with  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  and  he  hod  scarcely  got  over  it 
when  be  broke  one  of  hii  ribs  by  being  upset  in  his  carriage.  But  he 
got  over  this  injury,  and  reappeared  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  as 
cheerful  as  before.  In  the  year  1806  he  had  commenced  his  last  neat 
literary  nndertaking.  a  translatiim  of  all  the  letters  of  Cioero,  'miich 
he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  January  1813,  without 
being  able  to  complete  it  It  appeared  at  Ziirioh,  1803-21,  in  7  vols. 
8vo;  the  last  two  vols,  were  completed  and  edited  by  F.  D.  (Jriiter. 
In  accordance  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
QuDsnnkted^  and  bnried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife  and  Sophia 
Brentano. 

On  the  general  character  of  Wielsnd  we  may  add  the  fbllowiog 
remarks.  Wieland  was  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order :  bis  peculiar 
talent  consisted  in  appropriating  to  himself  and  further  developing 
that  which  he  acquired  from  others,  though  he  always  impressed  upon 
ib  the  peculiar  stamp  of  bis  own  mind.  He  never  penetrated  deep 
into  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  remained  in  the  happy  medium; 
but  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  light  and  insinnatiDg  gracefulness  of  his 
productions  and  the  elegance  of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breatiies 
the  spirit  of  Socrates,  though  not  vrithont  e  mizture  of  the  principles 
of  AriatippuB.  He  did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  lasting  influenoe 
upon  Oerman  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  taste,  and  refinement  which  he  dififused  among  bis  con- 
ttmpoRudes,  and  which  has  been  tnuumifcted  to  their  deeoendante. 
Uorcover  It  must  nob  be  forgotten  that  ib  was  Wielsnd  who  leeoDfliled 
the  higher  dasus  of  Oermany  to  the  literatnie  of  thdr  own  oountiy, 
and  who  formed  a  benefidal  ooonterpdse  to  tibe  tnuuoandental  oharoo- 
tor  which  Klopstook  and  his  tghool  ktEodnoed  into  Qaniiu  poetey. 


*WIESELGREK,  PETER,  the  Swedish  apostle  of  temperance,  and 
also  a  voluminous  and  industrious  editor  and  compiler  of  miaoellaaeotia 
works,  was  bora  on  the  1st  of  October  1800,  at  the  farm  of  Sprmhul^ 
not  for  from  Wexio  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Jonas  Jdnsaon, 
a  peasant.  From  childhood  he  displayed  an  unusual  sense  of  religion, 
at  the  age  of  eight  ho  hod  read  ^e  Bible  through,  and  at  ten,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother,  had  written  psalms  and  a  sermon.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  took  notice  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  recommended  him,  when  ten  years  old,  to  a  defgyman  of  the 
name  of  Malmberg,  who  taught  him  Latin  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  teach  Uolmberg's  son  to  read.  Young  as  he  vras,  the  boy 
was  never  afterwards  without  a  pupil.  At  the  ege  of  eleven  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Wexio,  where  hia  entrance  into  a  higher  walk  of 
life  was  signalised  by  his  being  equipped  with  a  surname.  Tlia  rector,  or 
sdioolmarter,  Lnndelios,  hearing  from  the  father,  Jtmaa  Joosson,  tiut 
be  thought  be  was  related  to  a  &mily  bearing  the  name  of  Wiesdgren, 
conferred  on  the  son,  by  his  own  authority,  the  name  by  which  ho  has 
sines  been  known.  At  the  university  of  Lund,  where  he  afterwards 
studied,  he  was  shocked  at  the  laxity  of  religious  feeling  which  he 
found  prevalent,  and  began  to  preach  on  what  in  England  would  be 
called  '  evangelical '  principles,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  From  an  eerly 
period  hia  pen  has  been  inceesantly  active  as  an  auth<w,  and  his  first 
work  of  Iflogth '  Which  reltgion  ie  that  of  Sweden,'  '  Hvilken  iir 
Sveriges  Religion,' published  in  1827,  is  on  a  theological  subject  but 
those  of  his  works  which  have  chiedy  attracted  attention  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneoua  character.  One  of  the  meet  important  is  the  '  Delogardiska 
Arcbivet,'  'Archives  of  the  De  la  Gardie  family,  or  Papers  from  Count 
J3e  la  Qardie's  library  at  Loberod,'  twenty  volumee  octavo,  with  supple- 
ment (Lund,  1831-44>.  ■  The  De  la  Gardie  funily,  descended  from  a 
Frenchman,  Is  one  of  the  most  illuitrioua  in  Sweden,  and  the  library 
at  Loberod,  their  ooimtry-seat,  was  rich  in  important  doenmenfes 
relating  to  Swedish  history  for  the  last  three  centaries.  Wieeelgreo, 
who  was  invited  the  Count  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the  papeos, 
was  allowed  to  publish  a  selection,  which  extended  to  an  imezpected 
length,  but  which  comprises  much  valuable  matter,  and  might  occa- 
sionally be  oonsultad  with  advantage  by  English  historians.  In  1848 
the  Count,  atWieselgran's  suggestion,  presented  the  original  coUeotum 
to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Lund.  Another  of  his  works,  a 
history  of  the  printed  literature  of  Sweden,  '  Sveriges  Skoaa  Lit- 
teratur,'  which  was  left  imperfect,  in  three  volumes  (Lund,  18S3-S5), 
was  founded  on  the  academic  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the 
univeraity  of  Lund,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  professor  of  Bsethetica^ 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1824,  nmch  to  his  own  lorprise^  by  the 
Chancellor  von  Engestrom.  In  18S3  he  quitted  tiie  university  io 
ofl^ciste  oa  a  parish  priest,  and  was  led  to  occupy  part  of  his  leisore 
on  a  topographical  work  in  three  volumes  of  a  description  of  the 
bishopric  of  Wexio  '  Ny  SmIUands  Beskrifning  inskriinkt  till  WexiS 
Stift,'  in  which  he  wss  considered  somewhat  too  fitndfoll  a  his  intro- 
ductory speculations  on  remote  antiquity. 

As  a  TOntributor  to  ^Imblad's  Biogtaphioal  Lexicon  of  odobrated 
Swedes  [Palhblad]  he  wrote  more  than  two  hundred  llrea^  and  on 
Polmblad's  death,  in  1852,  took  his  place  as  editor  of  the  woik,  which 
has  now  attained  its  twenty-second  volume,  and  appears  to  be  close  to 
its  completion.  It  is  from  his  autobiography  contributed  as  an 
article  to  thLi  Dictionary  that  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  have 
been  taken.  It  oondudes  with  a  list  of  his  writings  occupying  three 
dosaly-printed  pages ;  bub  almost  the  only  important  vrork  that  re- 
mains to  be  added,  is  his  *  Historical  Dissertation  on  Swedish  Brandy- 
Legislation  for  the  last  two  hundred  years '  (Lund,  1840),  with  whidi 
he  commetioed  bis  campaigus  agunst  Swedish  intemperance,  which  he 
has  now  carried  on  for  many  years  by  preachiug-tours  made  dariag 
every  summer.  Wieselgren  is  also  an  active  advocate  of  what  is 
called  in  Germany  and  Sweden  the  '  luner  Uissiwt,'  a  system  of 
visiting  the  poor  for  religious  purposes,  analogous  to  the  *  Home- 
Missions'  of  England.  He  is  generally  respected  as  sincere  and  well- 
meaning,  and  on  one  occasion  was  proposed  by  bis  colleagues  to  the 
govermseiit  as  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  Wexio,  but  his  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  less  remarkable  than  his  ardour,  and  as  a  compiler 
he  is  too  apt  W  obtrude  his  own  peculiarities  on  the  reader. 

WIFFEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wobum,  in  179SI,  of  Quaker  parents,  and  was  educatml  for  the  pro- 
feeei<m  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  vocation  which  he  followed  for  sevwal 
years.  He  very  early  however  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry  and  literary 
composition.  In  1812  he  published  a  '  Geographicud  Primer,'  for  the 
use  of  the  junior  classes  of  a  school,  and  he  contributed  some  poetical 
effusions  of  considt:rable  merit  to  a  volume  entitied  '  Poems  by  Three 
Friends.'  He  next  wrote  some  spirited  stanzas  on  the  portraits  in 
Wobum  Abbey,  inserted  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  PSrry'B '  Histon  of  Wobutn,' 
and  afterwards  reprinted  separately  as  'The  Russells.*^  In  1819  he 
pobliihed  '  Aocian  Hours,'  and  other  poems,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  appointed  him  liis  librarian  at  Woburn, 
and  [his  private  secretary.  From  this  time  he  lived  ia  the  enjoyment 
of  hterary  ease,  but  continued  to  employ  himself  actively.  In  1820 
he  publi^ed  'Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Stamboul,  and  other 
Poems;'  in  1823,  a  trandation  <tf  the  poems  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega; 
and  for  many  years  he  contribnted  oti^nal  poet^,^nd  translations  to 
'  Time's  Telesoope,'  and  Tsrions  other  periodica  wodu^r-^Lmaw^bhe 
original  pieon  tany  be  mentioned  B|gyi:fariiiD  jtrBawugal^p^  Ifano- 
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coeaful  effort  is  the  old  ballad  sijle.  Is  18S0  be  pablished  a  transla- 
tioQ  of  TcLsso's  '  Jerusalem  DeliTered,'  on  which  ha  had  been  engaged 
for  several  yeora.  He  adopted  the  Spemerlan  Btansa,  and  the  vei^* 
cation  ia  free  and  flowing,  bat  as  a  wnole  it  ia  oertainly  not  calculated 
to  aupensde  the  bold  and  vigoroua  tnuudatlon  bv  Fkiinz.  In  1888  he 
pabliabed  in  one  8to  volume '  HisfaMrioal  Uemoirs  of  the  flnt  race  of 
ancestry  whence  the  Hotua  of  Russell  had  ita  origin;  Aram  the  aub- 
jugation  of  Norway  to  the  N'orman  Conquest;'  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  two  other  voluntea  of  'Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Russell,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqnest.*  The  first 
volume  is  little  more  than  a  aeries  of  goessea  as  to  the  early  history  of 
the  famQy,  traoiiig  Ita  origin  from  OUf,  the  aharp  aysd  king  of  Berik : 
but  the  other  two  are  interesting  from  the  events  in  whioh  the 
family  can  be  traced  authentioally  to  have  been  engaged,  and  they  are 
told  with  MthMnesB,  though  with  pardonable  partiality.  He  latterly 
studied  Hebrew  and  Welsh,  from  the  last-named  of  which  he  made 
several  successfol  poetical  translations.  Hr.  Wiffen  maintained  bis 
eonneotion  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  holding  ofBoes  of  troat  in  it 
ooeaiioDally,  until  his  death,  which  took  plaee  Mdd«ii^  on  May  % 
1856,  At  Wobom  Abbey. 

WILBEKFORCB,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  24th  of 
August  1759.  His  Cather,  Robert  Wilbsrforce,  was  a  merchant  in  that 
town,  descended  from  the  anoient  Yorkshire  family  of  Wilberfoss ;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bird,  Ksq.,  of  Barton  in  O^ord- 
ahlre.  His  constitute  was  so  weak  from  his  infancy  that  in  after-life 
he  ezpteased  his  gratitude  *'that  he  was  not  born  ia  less  dvilised 
times,  when  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate 
a  child."  He  was  however  an  active  and  spirited  boy,  of  good  ability, 
and  showing,  even  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for 
elocution.  He  commenced  hu  Mooation  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hull,  which  he  attended  for  two  years ;  but  on  the  death  of  bis  father 
in  1768,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  WiUiam  Wilber- 
foroi^  who  plaoad  him  as  a  pariour-hoarder  in  a  mean  school  near 
Wimbledon.  While  at  this  sehool,  his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Whitefield'a  preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  con- 
template the  truths  of  rel^on,  but  at  the  same  time  imbued  him  with 
her  pscuhar  views.  His  siother,  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
beoonking  a  Methodist,  withdrew  him  from  his  uncle's  care,  and  placed 
him  aA  the  Fooklington  gnunmar^scbool  in  Yotkahire,  under  the  Rev. 
K.  Basket,  His  removu  from  Wimbledon  ezaroiied  an  important 
jnflnence  upon  his  Aitnre  Ufe.  His  own  lefleotion,  twenty-six  years 
afterwards,  was  that  it  had  "  probably  been  the  means  of  his  being 
connected  with  political  men,  and  becoming  useful  in  life ;  and  that  a 
be  had  stayed  with  his  uncle  be  should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted 
despised  Methodist."  At  Fooklington  his  serious  dispositions  wore 
soon  dissipated  by  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  His  talents  for  society, 
and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  him  an  acceptable  guest  with  ul 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  much  time  was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  "  he  greatiy  excelled  all  the  other  boys  in  his 
oompoaitions,  though  he  seldom  began  them  till  the  eleventii  hour." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  hiatory,  that 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
York  paper  "  in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh." 

In  Ootcbsr  1776  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Here  he  was  at  first  introduced  to  dissolute  com> 
panions,  whose  habits  were  not  very  oongenial  to  his  taste,  and  he  booq 
shook  them  oS  and  entered  into  more  suitable  sodetj.  By  the  death 
of  hie- grandfather  and  bis  uncle  he  had  beoome  possessed  of  a  hand- 
some fortune,  whioh  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  very  extensive  hospi- 
tality, and  discoursged  him  from  exerting  himself  in  hie  coll^  studies. 
In  spite  of  his  many  temptations  to  idleness,  he  became  a  good  olassio, 
and  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  examinatimis ;  hot  the  irregular  and 
desultory  habits  whioh  he  acquired  were  not  oonreoted  by  mental  die- 
oipliae,  and  be  often  had  ocoaaidn  to  regret  that  the  onltivation  of  his 
mmd  had  been  so  much  neglected. 

Before  he  bad  quitted  Cambridge,  Ur,  Wilberfbroe  determined  to 
enter  npon  public  life.  A  dissolution  was  shortly  npeoted,  and  he 
as[nred  to  represent  his  native  town  in  parliament  He  had  scarcely 
completed  his  twenty-first  year  when  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
after  an  active  canvass  he  was  triumphantiy  returned  by  the  electors 
(rf  Hull  He  now  came  to  London,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  first 
society.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  fashionable  club^  and 
became  intimate  with  the  leading  wita  aud  politicians  of  the  day.  He 
bad  been  acquainted  with  Pitt  at  Cambridge,  and  they  now  met  daily 
in  sodety,  and  were  inseparable  friends.  The  gaiet^  of  his  London 
life  did  not  distrsct  his  attention  from  public  buainesa.  He  attended 
aonstantly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  without  taking  much  share 
in  the  debatei^  be  formed  his  own  judgment  upon  every  question. 
He  was  generally  an  opponent  of  Lord  North's  administration,  and 
particularly  adverse  to  the  American  war,  but  occosionaiiy  voted  with 
the  govemmnit.  Meanwhile  bis  intimacy  with  Pitt  increased,  and  the 
ins  which  that  great  man  di^layed  led  Mr.  Wilbsrforce  to  predict 
rise.  **  He  comes  ou  V  be  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  as  his  fether  did,  a 
ready-made  orator,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  see  him 
the  first  man  in  the  country."  In  July  1782,  Pitt  took  office  with  the 
Shelbume  ministry,  and  Mr.  Wilberforoe  was  fixed  upon  to  second  the 
address  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  December.  From  this  time  a 
Opting  prospect  of  ambition  opmed  itself  to  Wilberforca.  His 
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friend  Fitt^  who  almost  lived  with  him  at  Wimbledon,  and  travelled 
with  him  on  the  Continent,  was  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  and 
Wilberforce's  political  opinions  and  position  in  parliament  would  have 
Jnstifi^  him  in  taking  office  with  his  friend  and  sharing  in  his  future 
hononrs.  At  length,  m  Kovembw  178t^  Pitt  became  prime  minieter, 
and'  Wilberftnroe,  bdng  entuely  in  his  omfidenoe^  exerted  hiniaeU 
strenuously,  as  an  iodwandent  member,  in  support  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. In  parliament  his  speeches  attracted  much  notice,  and  in  the 
country  all  eyes  were  soon  turned  upon  bim  by  an  event  most  import- 
ant to  the  state  of  parties  and  to  his  own  personal  advancement.  In 
March  1784,  whan  the  dissolution  was  approadiing,  a  county  meeting 
was  summoned  at  York  to  vote  an  address  in  oondemnation  of  the  late 
coalition  ministry,  and  of  wbidi  the  chief  olget^  was  to  defeat  the  m- 
dominant  influence  of  the  great  Whig  fimdhes  at  the  ensuing  election. 
Wilberforce  hastened  to  attend  this  meeting :  he  addreved  the  free- 
holders with  singular  eloquence  and  effect :  the  addresa  was  carried ; 
and  before  he  bad  ceased  speaking,  a  shout  arose  in  the  oastis-yard( 
"We'll  have  this  man  for  our  county  member."  He  had  secretly 
oherishod  a  hope  of  this  result,  yet,  coosideiing  the  overwhelmittg 
power  of  the  Whig  nobility,  and  his  own  youth  and  want  of  eonneo- 
tion in  the  county,  he  bad  not  ventured  to  confide  it  even  to  Pitt 
While  an  enthusiastic  canvass  and  subscription  were  proceeding  on  Ui 
behalf,  he  was  re-elected  for  Hull,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity  that 
bis  opponents  abandoned  a  contest  whioh  seemed  hopeless,  and,  witb 
out  ventoiing  to  a  poll,  permitted  him  to  wrest  from  their  hands  a  seat 
for  the  county.  This  signal  triumph  in  the  largest  county  in  England 
contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  auooess  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry 
tbrongboat  the  country ;  and  in  the  next  session  Wilberfwoe  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friend  supported  by  a  vast  nugori^  of  tite 
House  of  Commons. 

Thus  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  attained 
a  station  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  a  career  of  ambition  and  power 
lay  open  to  him;  but  he  was  destined  to  follow  an  original  course,  to 
rejeot  the  opporttmities  of  personal  advancement  whioh  offer^  them- 
selves, and  to  devote  all  his  energies  aud  sacrifice  all  bis  interests  to 
the  noble  cause  of  religion  and  pliilanthropy.  The  seductions  of  gaiefy 
and  of  ambition  had  never  wholly  e&ced  from  his  mind  the  religions 
impressions  of  his  youth ;  and  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with  Isaac 
Milner  in  1 784-86  revived  his  latent  seat  Henceforth  a  spirit  of  earnest 
mety  and  devotion  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  and  directed  all 
his  acti<nu  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  honourable  life. 

He  hastened  from  abroad  to  support  Pitt's  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1786  he  himself  proposed  an  import- 
ant plan  for  purifying  county  elections,  by  eetablishing  a  registry  of 
freeholders,  and  holding  the  poll  in  various  places  at  the  same  timci 
This  scheme,  so  obviously  useful,  was  not  carried  into  effect  untQ 
enacted  by  the  Reform  BUl  in  1832.  Esrl^  in  1787  his  r^gbus  zeal 
was  made  public  by  bis  activity  in  promotmg  the  establitdiment  of  a 
society  for  the  refwmation  of  manners,  and  in  obtaining  a  royal  pro- 
clamation agamet  vioe  and  immorality ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  bad  not  yet  borne  evidence  of  the  change  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  deeply  senaible  however  of  the  importance  of  rendering  his 
public  station  and  influence  subeervient  to  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  only  waited  for  a  suitable  occasion.  While  -imder  the  infiuenoe  of 
these  feelings,  the  slave-trade,  which  had  roused  his  indignation  at 
school,  waa  again  presented  to  him  in  all  ita  atrocities,  and  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  its  abolition.  It  required  no  littie  fortitude  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  the  negro  race.  Burke  had  shrunk  from  en- 
gaging in  it  from  the  conviction  of  ita  hopelessness ;  and  the  harassing 
foUures  in  store  for  Mr.  Wilberforoe  would  have  discouraged  any  man 
whose  exertions  were  not  sustained  hj  the  highest  principle^ 

Relying  more  upon  the  homane  and  religious  feelings  of  the  country 
than  upon  pariiamentary  support,  he  availed  himself  of  the  agniciy  at 
a  society  of  which  Gruaville  Sharp  was  the  president,  and  Gliomas 
Clarkaon  the  agent.  Throughout  the  struggle,  which  lasted  for  twen^ 
years,  Mr.  Wilberforoe  waa  indefatigable.  Year  sifter  year  his  hopes 
were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  by  the  protracted  examination 
of  witnesses^  ontvoted  at  others  now  in  the  Commons,  now  in  the 
Lords,  he  never  flinched  from  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  In  parliament 
he  supported  his  cause  by  many  admirable  speeches,  and  by  a  diligent 
cotlaotion  and  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  pariiament  he  never  lost 
eight  of  the  same  great  object.  In  his  conversation  and  his  letters  he 
oonciliated  the  support  of  all  parties.  Cabinet  ministers,  opposition 
members,  the  clergy  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  his  own  famili^ 
friends^  were  alike  solidted  to  advanoe  the  cause  of  abolition.  No 
paina  were  spared  to  enlighten  the  public  through  the  press,  sometimea 
by  his  own  pen,  and  sometimes  by  the  pens  of  many  willing  friends. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  perpetually  alive  to  all  politiod  ohanges  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  ready  to  seize  upon  any  occaaicm  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  negro  race  by  negodation  with  fordgn  powers  or 

the  influence  of  the  eseoutive  government. 

Apart  from  the  oppontjon  whioh  he  encountered  from  the  West 
India  interest,  the  fearful  exoesses  (tf  the  F^nch  revolution  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo  ted  many  to  associate  the  abo- 
lition of  the  alave-trade  with  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Jacobius.  For 
seven  years  this  cause  alone  retarded  the  success  of  his  endeavours. 
Meanwhile,  though  well  fitted,  morally,  for  the  labours  he  had  nnder> 
taken,  it  ia  marreUoos  how  his  weakly  eonstitotion  mMni  to 
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bear  up  agaiust  the  bodily  fetigiuB  whioh  he  wu  fozoed  to  endura  In 
the  Bpriog  of  17SS,  vhen  hii  labonn  ware  yet  to  oomo.  bla  health 
appeared  ectiraly  to  ftU,  from  an  abmlute  decay  of  tiie  drgMtivd 
organs.  Tbe  first  phyaieUiii,  after  a  cooaultation,  declared  to  his 
family  "  that  be  bad  not  ■bamina  to  lart  a  fortnight ; "  and  although 
he  happily  recovered  from  bis  illneBs,  we  find  bim  exclaiming  on  New 
Tear's  Day,  1790.  "At  thir^  and  a  half  I  am  in  oonfttitution  taxiy." 
Fkom  UBinfiBtKy  he  had  BofKred  mn^  ficom  weak  eyes,  and  bis  ezer* 
tions  were  eonstantiy  interrupted  or  rendered  painful  by  this  infimiity. 
Still  rising  with  new  hopes  and  ngoor  from  every  diBappointnent,  he 
oonfidently  relied  upon  ultimate  succesa.  At  leogth  the  hoar  of  triumph 
was  at  band.  In  Janaary  180T  he  published  a  book  against  the  slavo- 
txade,  at  tlw  Tsry  moment  that  question  was  about  to  be  discoued  in 
the  House  of  Lord*.  The  Abolition  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  ita 
passage  throngh  the  Commons  was  one  oonUnoed  tiinmidi  to  its 
author.  Sir  Samnd  Ihrnitlly  oonelnded  an  affecting  speedi  in  &Toar 
the  bill  **  by  contrasting  tile  feelings  of  Napoleon  in  all  his  greatness 
with  those  of  that  honoured  individual  who  would  this  day  lay  bis 
head  upon  his  pillow  and  remember  that  the  slare-trade  was  no  more  ;  " 
when  the  whole  Houec^  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acolaroatioM  of 
applause,  and  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers. 

During  the  whole  of  thii  period  be  had  been  activdy  tnterestsd  in 
all  the  momentous  qneatious  of  tiiat  timet   Ho  had  oppoeod  the  war 
with  France  at  the  coat  of  a  temporary  estrangement  from  Pitt;  he 
heaved  the  court  and  the  minister  in  resiating  an  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  dashed  with  his  early  frieads  in 
supporting  tiie  impeaebment  of  Lord  Melville;  though  no  one  could 
have  felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  such  saorifices  of  friend- 
ship to  duty.   la,  tiie  midst  of  his  vsrioua  engagements  he  had  also 
done  pnUUc  service  to  religion.   In  1797  he  pub^shed  hia  'Pnctical 
View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  pn^esasd  Christians  in 
the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  countoy,  contiasted  with  real 
Chxiatianity.'   This  work  met  with  extraordinary  sncoees.   In  a  few 
days  it  was  out  of  prinl^  and  within  half  a  year  five  editions  {7500 
copies)  issoed  from  the  preia    Since  that  time  a  large  number  of 
eduions  luive  bora  pnUished  in  Bniiland  and  Amerioa.    It  baa  also 
been  translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish.  Dutch,  and  German 
hmgnages.  Its  merits  were  applauded  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  churoh,  and  by  the  most  eminent  of  bis  oontemporaries.  Edmund 
Bmrke  spent  the  last  two  days  of  his  life  in  reading  it  and  sent  a  par- 
ticular meesage  of  thaaka  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  having  written  it 
He  had  also  during  this  period  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  national 
diorek  in  Indian  and  ud  the  way  to  the  ^tpcnntment  of  Indian 
Uihopiica.  The  Church  Missionary  Some^  and  other  religiona  and 
benerokat  aBfionations  were  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  hia  mbIoos 
lid. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  represented  Yorkshire  during  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  career  which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected  without  a  contest  and  his  axth 
election  tested  the  affection  of  his  eonstitumts  even  more  than  their 
previous  unanimity.  Immense  subieriptlons  were  immediatdy  raisetl 
to  defend  him  against  his  wealthy  opptHients,  and  such  was  the  seal  of 
the  freeholders  in  bis  favour,  that  while  tho  joint  expenses  of  Lord 
Milton  and  Mr.  Lascelles  amounted  to  200,000f.,  the  whole  charge  of 
bringing  to  the  poll  hia  large  majority  did  not  exceed  2S,60(}f.  At 
leogUij  when  a  dissolution  was  expected  in  1812,  he  determined  to 
xesigD  his  aeat  for  the  county,  although  no  contest  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Among  the  chief  causea  which  led  to  this  detennination  were 
the  great  pressure  upon  his  time  and  stieugth,  in  attmding  to  the 
busiuees  of  so  large  a  constituency,  and  the  dt  bire  of  watching  over  the 
education  of  his  children. 

In  1797  he  bad  married  Barbara  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
3.  Spooner,  Eeq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  bmtly  of  six  children,  tM  eldest 
at  this  time  fourteen  years  old.  Though  unable  to  discharge  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  duties  of  a  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  retire  from  parliament,  and  aocepted  a  seat  for  the  borough  of 
Bramber.  His  activity  in  liia  new  poaition  appears  to  have  been  aa 
unremitting  as  before.  His  chief  care  was  to  induce  foreign  powers 
to  follow  the  example  of  England  in  abolishing  the  slave-trade.  He 
oreilooked  no  opportunity  for  furthering  this  object  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  this 
country,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  especially,  were  seixccl  upon  by 
him  as  favourable  occasions  for  enforcing  upon  European  govemmente 
the  abolition  of  the  alave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and  oorrespond- 
enco  he  laboured  to  implant  hia  principles  in  the  most  influential 
minds  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  ti>e  King  of  Pruasia,  Tal. 
leyrand,  the  Dske  of  WellingtoD,  and  Lord  Costlereagb,  ware  all  in 
turn  solicited,  exhorted,  or  instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  eaoape 
bis  vigilance,  whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  in  coadenma- 
tiou  of  the  slave-trade. 

Up  to  1822  hia  public  exertions  had  been  confined  to  the  universal 
extinction  of  the  Blave-trade,  but  bis  views  of  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
^vary  itself  had  not  been  withheld,  and  were  now  more  distinctly 
deolaxed.  His  declining  health  however  precluded  him  froin  devoting 
the  same  labour  to  this  cause  that  he  fiad  given  to  the  former.  He 
witruBted  iu  management  in  the  House  of  Comm<nis  to  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  in  18;i5  retired  from  parliament  afler  having  spent  forty- 
six  years  in  pubUs  Ufe.  He  ^ent  the  remalndm  of  his  days  in  oom- 


poratlve  retirement, — an  affectiraate,  obeerfnl,  benevolent,  and  devout 
old  man,— devoting,  aa  he  had  done  through  life,  much  of  hia  time 
and  from  one-third  to  a  fourth  of  bis  income  in  acts  of  private  charity. 
Family  bereavements  and  loss  of  fortune  were  borne  with  pioua  Eemgn»- 
tion,  and  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
died  in  Cadogan<place,  when  nearly  seventy-four  yeara  old,  on  Monday, 
July  29th  X833 ;  and  at  the  very  laat  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  the  hUl  for  die  abolition  of  slavery  ma  read 
a  second  tima  "Thank  Ood,"  he  asdaimed,  "that  I  should  havo 
lived  to  witness  a  day  in  wUch  England  is  willing  to  give  tweo^ 
millioDS  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery."  He  ^vas  buried  in  Weat- 
minster  Abbey,  vrith  all  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  and  a  statue 
by  Joseph  is  there  erected  to  his  memory. 

{Ltfe  of  William  Wi&etfurce,  by  bis  Sods  ;  ParUamaUar]/  Hiibrry 
andjDdMtta.) 

•  WILB&BFOBCE,  RIGHT  BET.  SAMUEL^  Bishop  of  Ozlbtd, 
vraa  bom  Sept  7,  1805,  at  Broomfield,  Clapham  Common.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  the  late  William  Wilberforce,  M.P.  He  was  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  in  1826  he  graduated  first  class  in  matbe- 
tnaticB  and  second  class  in  classics ;  and  M.A.  in  1829.  He  was  ordained 
in  1828,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Brigfatatoae  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t 
in  1880.  In  1887  he  waa  aaleot  preacher  be^  the  Unlvanity  U 
Oxford.  In  1839  he  feoeiTed  the  appointments  of  reettw  ot  Alver* 
stoke,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  and  in 
1840  was  made  a  canon  of  Wincheater  CattiedraL  In  1841  he  waa 
Bampton  lecturer.  In  1844  be  received  the  appointment  of  sub- 
almoner  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1845  that  of  dean  of  Westminster.  In 
1845  he  waa  again  select  preacher  befrae  the  Univacsity  of  Oz£oitl, 
took  his  degrees  of  B.D.  and  DlD.,  and  in  Hovembw  1845  waa 
appointed  bUhop  of  Oxford,  to  vriiioh  is  attaidied  Hm  ofiQoe  of  ohao- 
cellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  November  1847  be  was 
appointed  lord  high  almoner  to  the  Queen. 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  besides  several  ungle  sermons,  charges  to  bis 
clergy,  and  addresses  delivered  at  public  meetings,  has  published  'The 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons,  B.  I.  Wilberfero^  M.A,  and 
&  WUberforce,  M.A.,'  5  vols.  8vo,  1838.  He  haa  rinee  pabUshed, 
■EuoharisUca,'  82mo,  1839,  oonsistiug  of  pr^ers  and  reflections  on 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  selected  from  old  English  divines; 
'Sermons  at  Oxford,'  12mo,  1839;  'Rooky  Island,  and  other  Parables,' 
ISmo,  1840;  *  Agathos,  and  other  Sundi^  StorieB,'-18mo,  1840;  'The 
Correspondence  of  William  Wilberforce,  edited  by  his  Sods,  Robert 
Inso  Wilberfteoa^  M.A,  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,'  3  vds.  Sfo, 
1840;  'History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,'  fa.  Sn,  1844; 
'SermCRis,'  dedicated  to  the  Quem,  aa  having  been  "  preadied  before 
her,  and  now  published  by  her  oommond,"  12mo,  1814 ;  and '  Sermons 
preached  on  several  Oocaaiona,'  8vo,  1854. 

WILBRORD,  or  WILLIBROD,  SAINT,  commonly  bharaeterised 
as  '  The  Apostie  of  the  Frisians,'  vraa  a  native  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Northumbiia,  where  he  was  bMm  about  the  year  657.  Hia  Cadwr's 
name  was  Widglls.  He  waa  idacad,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
charge  of  the  inmates  ot  Wilfred's  mtmastsry  at  Bipon,  and  he 
remained  there  till  the  time  when  he  received  tite  tonsure^  which  he 
appears  to  have  done  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year.  At  that 
age  be  visited  Ireland,  and  attached  himself  to  the  ministrations  of 
Egbert  and  Wigbert,  two  members  of  the  Anglo-Iriah  Church.  The 
latter  of  these  had  been  in  Friesland,  and  had  there  preached 
Chrutiani^  two  years  in  vain.  Wilteord  remained  for  thiztaan  years 
in  Ireland,  and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  oonvenion  irtiirii  had 
bafil<-d  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year  690,  taking  with  him 
attendants  or  disoiiiles  to  the  number  of  twdve,  as  Bade  and  Aleuin 
say,  though  Mr.  Wright  states  their  number  at  deven.  They  entered 
the  Rhine  and  proceeded  to  Tnyect  or  Utrecht  Pepin  had  then  just 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Frisians,  and  tiie  conqueror  gave  the  apostle 
a  warm  walooma.  The  latter  resolved  to  add  to  the  influenoe  of  the 
monarch  tibat  at  the  pope,  and  with  this  view  he  visited  Borne  In 
692.  Three  yeara  afterwards  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and,  receiving  the  pall  from  the  hand  of  Pope  Sergiua  L, 
he  returned  with  the  title  of  bishop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his 
church  at  St  Cecilia,  and  with  the  eoolesiaBtical  name  of  Clemens. 
He  established  his  epiaoopal  chair  at  Utieeht  where  he  built  a  oburob 
dedicated  to  St  Saviour,  and  restored  one  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  A 
few  years  after  these  evente  Wilbrord  made  a  proselyting  tour  throuf^ 
the  territories  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dioceae.  He  reached  the  country 
of  the  Danes,  wber^  tiiough  Ongend  their  ruler  resisted  all  his 
laflnence,  he  made  several  converts.  Proceeding  by  sea,  he  reached 
an  island  called  Foeitisland,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  is  now 
called  Heligoland.  Its  aucuot  name  was  given  to  it  from  that  of  an 
idol  to  whose  wmiihip  it  was  aaoced.  The  animals  tiiat  lived  apoa  the 
island  were  considered  as  consecrated,  and  vrere  not  to  be  used  as 
human  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a  like  hallowed 
character.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hunger  of  his  followers  with  the 
flesh,  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  baptising  converts  in  the  holy 
fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  the  heathenFrisians  and  their  diief, 
who  Bubjeoted  him  to  an  ordeal,  or  lottery,  whic^  constituted  a  fonu 
I  of  trial  for  the  indication  of  those  who  would  be  justly  punlshad. 
i  The  result  of  the  oixlool  was,  it  seems,  mlraoolonsly  In  &vonr  of  the  . 
I  apostle ;  hut  though  it  occasioned  his  honq^3biA^apqi4t$4^  dose 
not  appear  to  have  inoretied  tlii)^m^  ^1 
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In  714  the  ietAh  of  Pepin  raetbnd  witliin  Wilbrord's  own  dioowe 
the  authority  of  the  same  Pagan  monarch,  Rodbod,  who  had  aubjected 
him  to  the  above^rdeid,  and  the  people  appear  to  have  rapidly  lapsed 
into  heathenism.  The  Bucceaaea  of  Charlea  Mattel  re-eat&bli^ed  the 
fciahop  in  hia  infinence,  bat  the  lapae  of  only  two  years  aeema  to  have 
giT«D  mta  a  great  pwtion  of  hia  proaelyHng  labonn  to  do  over  agalD. 
With  the  asairtance  of  the  minioaary  Wulframn,  he  brought  the 
■tabbom  and  again  defeated  monarch  Rodbod  ao  oloae  to  the  point  of 
ooDvenuoa  that  he  had  oome  to  the  holy  font  and  pot  one  fboi  in  the 
water,  when  he  started  the  qaestion  whether  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  Frieslandwa  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  On  being  incantionaly 
told  that  all  the  onbqtHsed  kinga  and  noblea  who  had  preceded  him 
WM«  In  the  latter  place,  he  withdrew  his  foot,  eeying  he  would  prefer 
going  to  the  plaoe  where  he  wonld  meet  hia  anoeatora  to  that  which 
might  anty  happen  to  be  peopled  by  eome  of  hia  deaoendanta.  Con- 
tinuing hia  miaaionary  ezertiona  under  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Martel,  Wilbrord  marie  a  narrow  escape,  attributed  to  miracle,  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  t^e  prieat  of  an  idol  which  he  had  deetroyed,  on 
the  island  Walcfaeren.  Ha  fbonded  the  monastery  of  Eptemaoh 
near  Treres  (afe  what  time  seems  not  eleariy  asoeortainable).  He  there 
died  and  was  bnried,  in  738,  in  his  ^ghty-first  year.  Hia  day  in  the 
oalendar  ia  the  7th  of  November. 

(Beda,  J7iil.  ifcciea,  lib.  v.,  ohup.  xl.,  xlL;  Uabilloo,  AimcUm  Ord. 
S.  Bened.,  Ub.  xviiL;  Wright^  Biog.  Bril.  Lit.,  Anf^^Saxvn  Period, 
360-262.) 

WILBTB,  JOHK.  Of  ihU  adminibla  oompoaer— one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  sohool  of  musio — all  that  is 
known,  hia  wo^  excepted,  is,  that  in  1598  he  was  s  teacher  of  music, 
end  dwelt  ia  Auatin  Friara.  (Hawklna,  iiL  887.)  In  that  year  he 
pablished  a  set  of  '  Madrigals,  to  three,  foor,  fire,  and  nx  Voices,' 
and  a  second  book  of  the  same  in  1609.  These  inolnde  some  of  the 
most  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  edentiflo  oompoaitiona 
tixtibf  in  thjs  department,  the  art  ever  prodnosd.  Anumg  them  ar^ 
'Flon  give  me  birest  flowers,*  *Ladye,  when  I  b^old  the  roses 
epronting,* '  Sweet  bonOT-sadcing  beea,'  *  Dovra  in  a  valley,'  and  '  Stay, 
Corydon,  thou  swain bat  only  the  second  of  these  is  mentioned  by 
Six  John  Hawkins,  though  an  active  member  of  the  Madrigal  Society; 
and  but  two — the  first  and  aeoond  of  the  above  namod — by  the  other 
mviaioal  historian,  Dr.  Bnniey.  Vr.  Warren  (afterwards  Warren  Horae), 
the  orij^nal  secretarr  to  the  Catoh  Club^  pablished,  about  seventy  yean . 
ago,  fourteen  madngala  for  three  Toloee,  seleoted  from  "Wbye's  two 
sets  :  these  include,  'As  fur  as  mom,'  and  *  Fly,  love^  to  heaven^'  with 
others  of  great  merit  The  Society  of  Uusioal  Antiquarians  have 
reprinted  acme  of  his  madrigals  in  a  very  handeomo  manner. 

WILD,  HENRT,  known  as  the  learned  tailor,  or  the  Arabian  tailor, 
m»  A  native  of  the  cl^  of  Ntwwieh,  where  be  was  bom  about  the 
yeav  16S1,  and  where  he  leceivad  the  usual  demenluy  edooation  in 
Cheek  uid  Latin  at  the  gnunmareehool ;  on  b^g  taken  from  wiAiHx 
however  he  was  bound  a[^rentioe  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  he  ia  aaid 
to  have  served  seven  years  in  that  capacity,  and  then  to  have  worked 
seven  more  aa  a  journeyman.  Ix>Dg  before  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
years  his  Greek  and  LaUn  had  probably  been  nearly  altogether  forgot- 
ten, but  he  was  now  aeiced  with  an  iUneei^  which  at  last  obliged  him  to 
give  up  working,  and  In  this  state  he  took  to  reading  as  an  oecapa- 
tion  for  Ids  Idle  hours.  The  books  wbioh  fell  into  hia  luAds,  or  wliloh 
he  was  either  by  accident  or  taste  led  to  read,  were  aome  old  works  of 
eontroversial  divinity ;  and  the  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  which  they  happened  to  be  interspersed,  are 
said  to  have  first  excited  him  to  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
that  languageh  In  proseeating  this  object  he  by  degreea  reoovered  bis 
Latin,  thus  enabUng  himself  after  soma  time  to  exchange  his  En^ah 
Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for  better  works  of  that  l^d  written  in 
Latin  |  and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  in  the  course  of  his 
atudiea  he  also  recovered  his  health,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  hia 
trade.  But  he  did  not  upon  this  lay  aaide  his  books :  he  worked  parb 
of  the  day,  and  devoted  the  rest,  and  often  also  a  portion  of  the  night, 
to  study,  ao  that  he  gradually  made  himself  acquainted  with  others  of 
the  Oriental  langoi^es  as  wf^l  as  the  Hebrew,  In  March,  1714,  he  la 
mentioned  as  having  witiiin'the  preceding  seven  yean  nutitered  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaidaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Ttiis  statement, 
which  ia  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
written  at  the  time,  aad  published  in  the  '  Letters  by  Eminent  Per* 
sons'  (edited  by  Dr.  Bliss),  8  vols.  8vo,  1811,  ia,  it  may  be  observed, 
not  very  easily  reconcileable  with  the  common  story  of  hia  having 
worked  fourteen  years  as  a  tailor  before  he  took  to  study  :  it  would  ab 
least  require  ttiat  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  left  the  grammar- 
school  and  been  apprenticed  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  vras  "  almost  qualified  for  the  university,"  aa  the  common 
accounts  aay.  This  letter  of  Dr,  Turner's  too,  in  which  he  ia  spoken 
of  aa  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  ia  the  authority  for  the  date 
assigned  to  his  birth.  It  is  dear  3iat  «ther  the  time  he  is  made  to 
have  been  at  aohool,  or  that  sss^oed  to  the  part  of  his  life  which  was 
subsequently  spent  without  atudy,  most  be  shortened.  It  appears  to 
have  been  shortly  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Turner's  letter  that  Wild 
was  discovered  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  then  dean  of  Norwich, 
who,  upon  inquiring  one  day  after  some  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  a 
bookBeller  of  the  place  had  some  time  previous  offered  to  him 
■nd  whldi  he  had  then  declined  to  porobasa.  learned  to  his  alarm 
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that  they  had  since  been  bought  by  a  tailor.  Wild  was  instantly  sent 
for,  and  the  dean  was  not  ouly  soon  relieved  from  hia  apprehension 
that  the  precious  parchments  hod  bean  out  down  for  meaaurea,  but 
waa  astonished  by  the  tailor  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  them  to 
read,  and  proving  that  he  coald  do  so  on  the  spot.  A  subscription 
waa  soon  after  raised  to  resoae  him  from  the  necessity  of  latMuring 
with  faia  hands,  which  really  does  not  seam  to  have  been  his  proper 
vocation  :  "  He  is  very  poor,"  writes  Dr.  Turner  in  hia  letter,  "  and  hia 
landlord  lately  seized  a  polyglot  Bible  (which  he  had  made  shift  to 
puiehoBa)  for  rent :" — a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make 
bread  by  his  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eventually 
he  was  taken  to  the  Bodleiao  library  at  Oxf<«d,  and  employed  in 
tranalating  and  making  extivots  of  Oriental  maonscripta;  and  he  also 
added  aomething  to  his  meana  of  anbsiBtenoe  by  taking  pupils  in  the 
Oriental  tongues.  He  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  how- 
ever in  the  latter  iin&  About  the  year  1720  be  left  Oxford  and  came 
to  Londfm,  where  be  b  believed  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  hia  days 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown ; 
but  be  is  auppoaed  to  liave  been  dead  before  17S4,  in  which  year  was 
pablished  a  translation  by  him  of  an  Arabia  l^^d  entitled 'Uaho* 
met'e  Joum^  to  Heaven,'  his  (wly  literan  prodnotion  that  ever  fbund 
its  way  to  the  press.  This  self-taught  schc^ar  is  BaU  to  have  been  a 
very  inoffensive  and  amiable  man. 

WILDBNS,  JOHAN,  a  celebnted  Flemish  landscape  painter,  bom 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  oontemporocy  of  Rubens,  to  many  of  whose 
piotnree  he  painted  landscape  backgrounds;  which  he  knew  bow  to 
EtarmonisB  vnth  the  style  and  oolonring  of  Rubens  bettor  than  any 
otiier  landscape  painter.  Rubens  is  sidd  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildena  to  thoae  of  Van  Udsn,  whom  he  employed  in  the  aame 
way.  Wildens  painted  large  and  small  pictures,  in  some  of  which 
thwQ  are  some  good  figures  painted  by  himself;  but  in  his  best  works 
the  fig^nres  are  painted  by  other  masters.  He  punted  twelve  very 
otever  and  dianoteristio  plotursB  of  the  twelve  months,  whloh  have 
been  engraved.  He  died  m  1S44 :  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known; 
1684  and  1600  are  both  given  by  difierent  writers. 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Lieut. -Col.),  known  aa  an  Oriental  sobolu 
by  numerous  contributions  to  the'A^tic  Keaearches/  went  out  to 
India,  in  1781,  aa  lieutenant  of  some  troopa  which  were  sent  from 
Hanover,  hia  native  oountry,  to  r^foroe  the  British  tooopa  of  the 
line.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Hangalore^  In  1784,  Wilfmd  waa  sta- 
tloned  at  Rossapogla,  where  he  devoted  aome  of  the  time  which  was 
not  occupied  by  his  professional  duties  to  the  elucidation  of  Hindoo 
antiquities  by  means  of  whatever  notices  he  could  find  concerning 
them  in  Ghreek  and  Latin  authors  :  he  found  however  great  difficulties 
from  a  total  ignorance  of  tiie  Oriental  languages;  and  in  his  first 
essay,  which  waa  published  in  the' Awatio  Researohea*  (1787),  he  com- 
plains  of  having  no  time  to  atut^  languages.  A  few  ;^ars  aftennvds 
Le  was  Btationed  at  Benares;  tiie  centre  of  Hindoo  leamiog,  where  he 
engaged  a  I^dit  to  instruct  him  In  the  sacred  dialect,  and  more 
especially  to  point  out  to  him  those  passages  from  the  Vedaa  and 
Pur&n'as  which  in  some  measure  related  to  the  Weat.  The  firtit  fruit 
of  hia  investigation  was  on  essay  on '  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  from  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  *  (1792).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Pandit  had  finged  authorities  to  suit  Uie  fendes  of  his  undospeetiog 
employer ;  yet  so  skilful  were  theae  forgeries,  tiiat  even  the  judicious 
Sir  W.  Jocea  was  imposed  upon  by  them.  Witford  himself  describes 
how  the  imposture  was  carried  on  in  the  following  manner: — "I 
directed  my  Pandit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Purftn'asand  other 
books  relating  to  my  inquiries,  and  to  arrange  them  under  proper 
heads.  I  gave  him  a  proper  establishment  of  assistants  and  writer^ 
and  I  raqusated  him  to  procure  another  Pandit  to  assist  me  in  my 
■todies ;  and  I  obtdned,  for  his  ftarther  enoour^ment,  a  place  for  him 
In  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the  tame  time  I  amused  myself  with  un- 
folding to  him  our  andent  mythology,  history,  and  geography.  This  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a  clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an 
undertaking,  and  I  hod  full  confidence  in  him."  That  is,  Wilford 
wished  to  know  whether  there  bad  been  any  connection  between  ^;ypt 
and  India;  and  the  Brahmin  immediately  snbatituted  the  word 
for  the  name  of  any  other  country  mentioned  in  the  Parftn'ss.  We  nave 
tiionght  it  worth  while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  renders  it 
entirely  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works,  which  we 
abolt  mention,  with  a  warning  to  our  readers  not  to  trust  even  those 
which  he  wrote  after  discovering  the  imposture  in  1804.  This  cir- 
cumstance gnatly  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind,  and  brought  on 
paroxysms,  which  threatened  tiie  most  serious  ooDaeg^oenoes  to  his 
then  hiSrm  state  of  health.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  assooid  iJtrangcr  of  the  Institut  de  I'Vonce  (Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettree),  and  died  at  Benares,  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember 1822.  The  following  la  a  liat  of  his  essays,  which  show  great 
zeal  for  his  subject  but  an  utter  want  of  sound  judgment;  They  are 
all  inserted  in  the  '  Asiatic  RescBrches :' — 1, '  Remarks  on  the  Town  of 
Togara,'  i.,  p.  S69  (1787);  2, 'On  Kgypt  and  the  NUe,  fto.,' iil.,  295 
(1792);  S,  'Dissertation  on  Semiramia,'  iv.,  363;  4,  'An  Account  of 
■omo  aucient  lascriptiona,'  v.,  135;  6,  'On  the  Clironology  of  the 
Hindus,'  v.,  247  (17D7} ;  6,  '  Uemarka  on  the  names  of  the  Cabirian 
Deities,"  v.,  297 ;  7,  '  On  Mount  Caucasus,'  vL,  4S5  (1799) ;  8,  "  Esaaya 
on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,'  ix.,  32;  x.,  27;  xl,  11  (ISOS-IO); 
9,  'Chronology  of  Ute  Kings  of  MAgadha,'  ix.,~82;  10.  of 
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yikroiaftditya  and  SaliT&haiut,' iz.,  117;  11(  'On  the  Anoiant  Oeogra- 
ph;  of  India,'  xIt.  (1822). 

WILFRED,  SAINT, «  Saxon  bbhop,  one  of  the  priodpal  inatni- 
meats  by  whkh  the  papal  authority  was  extended  to  Britain.  He 
was  desoended  of  a  noble  family  of  Bernicia,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  yMU*  634,  He  wrs  taught  the  use  of  arms  and 
other  aooomplishmenta  of  a  Saxon  noble.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  Bubject  to  the  authority  of  an  unkind  step-mother,  from  which 
ba  was  relieved  by  being  received  into  Queen  Eanfieda's  household. 
While  <»ily  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  wai  directed  by  the  queen  to  be 
an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  named  Cndda,  who  had  resolved 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  days  as  patron  of  a  small  monastery  in 
Undisfarne.  It  is  said  that  Wilfred  hers  devoted  himself  to  theological 
reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of  Eaater,  and  conceived  the 
dengn  of  Tinting  Rome,  that  hb  might  obtain  •  satia&ctory  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  In  653,  when  nineteen  years  tdd,  he  proceeded  on  hia 
journey,  accompanied  by  Benedict  Blacop,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a 
celebrity  much  resembltng  his  own,  aud  with  recommendations  from 
the  couts  of  Beniicia  and  Kent  At  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
several  months  he  received  special  instruction  on  the  subject  aa  to 
whieh  he  bad  undertakeu  the  joumqr,  and  on  theological  matters  of 
more  eerious  importanoo,  from  Arohdeocon  Boniface,  by  whom  he  was 
brou^t  under  the  notice  of  the  pope.  In  passing  tluoogb  Lyon  he 
had  seeored  the  friendship  of  a  powerful  French  prelate.  Archbishop 
DelfinuB,  with  whom  he  Uved  for  three  years  on  his  return.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  Demnus  was  put  to  death  by 
Elveniua,  mayor  of  tiie  palace,  and  Wilfred  narrowly  escaped  from 
aharing  in  bis  fate.  Returning  from  the  centre  <^  eccleaiastical  leam- 
ing  and  authority,  Wilfred  natarolly  obtained  a  high  influenoe  among 
the  Saxon  Christians,  lay  end  ecdeaiaBtiiKd.  From  Alchfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and  a  monaateiy  at  Ripos, 
within  which,  in  664,  bo  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  of 
the  West  Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  time  to  give  him 
a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Streaneahalch,  or  Whitby, 
where  the  Easter  question  and  that  of  the  tonsure  were  solemnly  du- 
onaaed.  The  Scoto-Iri^L  oler^  having  so  &r  diTenrad  from  the 
commonly  recnved  interpretation  of  the  dedslon  of  toe  Council  of 
Nice,  r^rding  the  time  of  Eaater,  ns  to  solemnise  it  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  also  adopted  a  peculiar  practice  in  the 
tonsure,  or  shaying  of  the  head,  the  King  of  Northumbria,  whose 
dominions  were  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  of  Linditfame,  waa  desiroua  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justify  their  divergence  by 
authority.  The  conference  waa  held  at  the  monaateiy  of  Whitby,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  664.  His  own  practice  was  vindicated 
by  Colman,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  on  the  example  of  St.  Columba; 
but  Wilfred  adduced  the  higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king 
decided  in  bis  £tvour.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  within 
Korthnmbria  aroee  from  the  oiroomBtanoe  of  the  see  of  York  having 
been  left  vacantt  The  king  determined  to  fiU  the  see,  and  his  choice 
naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  ctiffioulties  in  the  way  of  being 
canonioaUy  consecrated  in  Britain,  and  proceeding  to  fiance,  tht^ 
ceremony  was  performed  with  much  pomp  by  the  same  Agilberot  who 
bad  ordained  him  priest,  and  who  had  become  bishop  of  i'aris.  The 
ship  in  which  be  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  ooast  of 
Sussex,  where  be  and  his  foUowera  nanowl^  escaped  being  plundered 
and  enslaved  bjr  the  barbarous  and  onconverted  inhabitant.  In  the 
meantime  the  mfluence  of  the  Scoto-Irish  and  British  party  in  the 
Church  bad  got  one  of  their  own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  oluur 
of  York.  Three  years  elapsed  before  Wilfred  could  get  his  chxm 
enforced;  but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Theodore  from  Rome,  aud  his 
elevation  to  the  archtepiscopal  see  ol  Canterbury,  decided  the  contest 
in  fovour  of  the  Roman  [Mtfty  in  669.  Wilfred,  in  poseessioD  of  a 
bisfaopri^  soon  ehowed  the  ambition  and  priestly  pride  of  hia  character 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Church  and  surrounding  hia  own  person 
wiih  pomp  and  state.  He  carried  on  a  bold  contest  for  superiority  on 
the  side  of  the  eooleeiastical  against  the  kingly  power,  both  of  them 
but  imperfectly  developed,  and  defending  for  their  extent  very  much 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  mdividuals  who  might  widd  them. 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  luxurious  or  sensual  in  his  own  personal 
lubita;  but  he  lived  magnlScently,  kept  a  great  table,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  attendants,  which  vied  in  number  and  splendour 
with  the  king's  court.  He  was  the  firet  patron  of  eccleaiaatioal  archi- 
tecture in  Engknd.  Rome  and  the  other  continental  cities  he  hod 
viaited  naturally  filled  his  mind  with  magnificent  conceptions,  which 
he  embodied  in  the  embellisbmenta  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York ; 
covering  the  roof  with  lead,  and  filling  the  windows  with  glass.  He 
built  a  church  at  Ripon  of  hewn  stone,  of  which  tiie  great  rize  and  the 
columns  and  porticoes  are  the  subject  of  admiration  by  the  ecclestaa> 
tical  annalists ;  and  another  at  Hexham,  which  was  called  tiie  finest 
eccleslaatioal  edifice  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  a  great 
influence  over  Etbeldrytha,  the  queen,  whom  he  persuaded  to  retire  I 
to  a  nnnnery.  Either  by  his  Interference  or  his  ambition  he  roused 
Uio  anger  of  the  victorious  Eogfrid,  now  Ung  of  Northumbria,  who 
tetolvad  to  hnA  his  power     dividing  hia  Uuhoptto  into  thn^A 


project  in  which  Theodore,  the  archbishop,  concurred.  Refusing  his 
assent,  Wilfred  was  deposed.  He  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  court ;  and  on  bis  way,  beiqg  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Friesland,  remained  there  for  some  time,  oonverting  the 
natives  to  Christianity.  The  pope  naturally  deoded  in  hie  favour ; 
bat  the  king,  instead  of  seconding  the  papal  decree^  committed  Wilfred 
to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  wastes  of  Suasex,  where  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  hia  active  mind  to  the  conversion  and  civilisatioQ  of  the 
heathen  inhabitants.  Caedwalla,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  king- 
dom of  Weasex,  was  aided  in  the  recovery  of  it  by  Wilfred,  and  after- 
wards extended  his  anth<»ity  over  Sossex.  Wilfred,  powerfully 
befriended  and  supported  by  hia  eminent  service!  to  Christisnity,  was 
recalled  to  bis  see,  and  bad  hopes  held  oat  to  him  of  succeeding 
Theodore  in  the  primacy.  The  biahops  however  were  atill  oppoeed 
to  Wilfred  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  party;  and  after  the  4eath  of 
Theodore  the  primacy  remained  vacant  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
filled  by  Berotwald.  This  arehUshop,  sooq  after  his  accession,  pre- 
sided at  a  council  held  in  682;  at  wbidi  the  oH  question  of  the  diviakn 
of  the  see  of  York  was  revived.  Wilfred  on  this  occasion  took  high 
ground,  charging  hia  opponents  with  schism  and  apostacy  in  resiating 
the  bewl  of  the  Church ;  and  he  was  deposed  and  exoommunicated. 
Wilfred  again  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  had  in  his  favour  his  zeal 
in  support  of  the  papal  authority,  and  the  countenance  of  hia  old 
patron,  Boni&oe.  He  remained  soma  years  at  Rome,  and  did  not 
reach  England  on  his  return  till  706.  The  authori^  he  brought  with 
him  overawed  his  opponents ;  but  age  and  decrepitude  seem  to  have 
quenciied  his  ambition,  and  he  neither  sought  the  primacy  nor  a 
reatoration  to  his  see  of  York.  He  died  at  bis  monastery  at  Ouudle  in 
708,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Ripon,  where  it  waa  interred. 

WILKES,  JOHN,  waa  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  October  17tb,  1727. 
His  fatliar,  a  distiller  in  that  idao^  gave  him  a  liberal  education ; 
for  after  he  bad  spent  several  yeais  at  school  in  Hertford  and  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent,  vrith  a  private  tutor,  to  the  oniver- 
eity  of  Leyden.  Wilkes  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  afforded 
him,  but  evinced  through  life  considerable  acholuBhip  and  taste  for 
classical  literature  and  polite  learning.  He  translated  parts  of  Ana- 
creon,  and  printed  handsome  editions  of  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastui  and  of  the  poema  of  Catullus.  His  manners  were  elegau^ 
and  hia  oonversation  pleasing  and  witty.  At  an  early  age  hia  aooom- 
plishmenta secured  him  many  friends  of  rank  and  influence,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwanis 
Lord  Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literatare  and  the  aociety  of  eminent 
men  did  not  aecure  his  youth  from  vicious  excessee.  He  was 
notorious  for  his  dissipation  and  extravagance,  and  at  an  early  am 
waa  ambarntased  in  fortune  and  tainted  in  oharaotei.  In  17M  ne 
married  Miss  Mead,  of  a  Buckinghamshire  fiunily,  but  that  lady  was 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  and  their  diapoutions  were  by  no  meana 
auitable.  They  continued  to  live  together  for  some  time,  and  a 
daughter  was  bom  of  their  marriage ;  but  at  length  his  excesses  and 
mutual  disagreement  led  to  a  separation.  This  waa  followed  by  a 
lawsuit  concemiog  his  wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  oharacter  was 
exposed  to  mooh  obloquy.  His  vicei  however  were  not  destined  to 
rum  him.  Neither  hie  oharacter  nor  his  talents  would  have  raised 
him  to  political  emiuenoe;  but  the  impolitio  and  illegal  measures  of 
his  opponents  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Wilkes  in  public  was  in  April  1754,  when 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  with  a  view  of 
becoming  their  representative  in  parliament  He  did  not  however 
ancoeed  in  obbuning  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when 
he  was  returned  (or  the  borough  of  J^lesbury,  for  which  place  he  was 
re-elected  in  the  next  parliament,  in  1761.  In  March,  1762,  be  pub- 
lished a  very  successful  pamphlet,  being  '  Observations  on  the  Papas 
relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain,  laid  before  both  Houaes  of  Par- 
liament on  Friday,  January  29,  1762.'  It  did  not  appear  with  his 
nome^  aud  Wilkes  alily  shifted  the  authotship  upon  others.  In  Jane 
of  the  same  year  ha  commenoed  the  publ^twn  ot  his  celebrated 
newspaper,  the  '  North  Briton,'  which  he  undertook  in  opposition  to 
'  The  Briton,'  a  paper  written  in  defence  of  Lord  Bute's  adminiBtrft- 
tion.  The  unpopularity  of  Lord  Bute  was  already  very  great,  but 
the  'North  Briton.*  increased  it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  atirring 
appeals  to  the  pasuons  and  to  national  prejudicea.  The  minister 
quailed  before  the  clamour  with  which  he  was  unirersimy  assailed, 
and  withdrew  from  public  affairs ;  but  his  known  Influenoe  with  the 
king,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  ministers  under  Mr.  George 
Qrenville,  his  aucoesaor,  led  to  the  belief  that  he  still  enjoyed  a  secret 
control  over  the  national  councils.  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance,  it 
is  Eaid,  of  Charles  Churchill  and  Lord  Temples  continued  his  attacks 
upon  the  mini«try  with  unabated  activity.  The  government  were 
watchiog  an  opportunity  of  punishing  their  miacmevous  opponent 
and  at  length  struck  a  blow  which  recoiled  upon  themBelvea.  In 
Na  45  of  hia  paper  he  charged  the  king  with  having  uttered  a  ftlse- 
hood  in  hia  speech  from  the  throne;  upon  which  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  principal  aecretariea  of  stat^ 
commanding  the  apprehension  of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  'North  Brifeoa,'  as  a  seditious  aud  treasonable  paper.  By 
virtue  of  this  warrant  the  house  of  Wilkes  waa^itered  by  three  king's 
messengata,  hia  papera  were  aeaiche±  smd  hi  lupftelf  was  aeind  and 
oommittedto  (he^wer.  In  iPlQ#^fip)Ue>dWngl^yW^ 
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eorpus,  before  the  Court  of  Common  Plsu.  tuA  ditchsiged  out  of 
ouBtody  on  aocqiint  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Bonae  of 
Commons.  An  Information  however  was  immediately  exhibited 
against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  to  which  he  deolined  to  appear. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  dUmissed  from  hia  eommand  In  the  muitia, 
and  his  friend,  Lord  Temple,  was  deprived  of  hia  offioB  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Backingbamabiret 

On  the  meeUog  of  parliament  in  Kovember  (1763),  the  House  of 
Commons  were  acquainted,  by  a  message  from  the  king,  with  the 
proeeedinga  that  had  been  taken  sgoiost  their  member,  and  a  copy  of 
the  obnoxious  number  of  Uie  '  North  Briton '  was  laid  before  them. 
They  immediately  resolved  that  the  paper  "  was  a  false,  Bcandalous* 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  When  the  sheriffi  of  Loudon  proceeded 
to  exeeate  this  sentonoe  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  th^  were  inaolted 
by  the  mob,  and  a  riot  ensued,  the  flnt  of  many  tamalta  in  the 
cause  of  Ur,  Wilkes.  That  which  had  been  intended  as  a  disgrace 
and  ponisfamest  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  oommeooemeat  of  a  series 
of  triamphs  over  the  ministers  and  the  parliament.  The  people 
had  regarded  hia  imprisonment  by  a  general  warrant  as  illegal  and 
oppreaaiv^  sad  his  paper,  though  adjudged  libellous  in  higher  quarter^ 
was  read  by  them  with  entiiunaam,  and  its  author  greeted  every- 
where with  the  loudest  applaate.  On  hia  liberation  from  the  Tower, 
Wilkes  bad  brought  an  action  aguost  the  u^de^aeaMtary  of  state  for 
the  seunre  of  his  papers ;  and  the  cause  now  coining  on  for  trial,  be 
obtained  a  warrant  ia  his  favour,  with  1000^.  damsg«B;  On  this  ooca- 
Bion  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  declared  general 
warrants  to  be  "  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  absolutely  void." 

Heaawhile  Wilkea  had  been  oalled  upon  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  answer  the  oharge  of  being  the  author  of  the  libel,  but  excused 
himself  on  account  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  dael.  He 
shortly  afterwards  withdrew  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  a  certificate  of  his  ill.health  and  inability  to  attend.  The 
House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in  his  absence  to  inquire  into 
the  authorship  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkee 
to  be  the  anthra*,  expelled  him  the  House,  on  ue  19tb  of  Janoary 
1764.  On  the  2ist  of  February  he  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of 
Being's  Bench  of  re-publishing  No.  45  of  the  *  North  Briton,*  and  of 
printing  and  publi^iug  an  '  Essay  on  Woman.'  The  latter  was  an 
obeoene  poem  of  which  he  had  printed  only  12  oopies,  and  one  of 
them  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  through  a  printer  who  had 
been  employed  at  his  private  press.  By  convicting  him  of  immorality 
the  miniatns  hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his 
&TOur;  but  the  means  to  which  they  had  resorted  in  obtainiug 
posaesBioD  of  the  book,  increased  the  indignation  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  sympaiby  for  the  victim  ot  ministerial  perseoution. 

Wilkes  remained  abnmd.  and  not  appearing  to  receive  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled  on  the  continent  for 
some  yean,  bnt  did  not  lose  sight  of  bis  interests  at  borne.  He 
solicited  poidon  for  the  past,  and  employment  or  a  pension  for  the 
future,  aod  it  is  said  that  be  obtained  a  prasion  of  lOiOl.  a  year  from 
the  Kockingham  administration,  paid  out  of  their  ovrn  salaries,  viz., 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treaauiy  8002.,  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
each,  from  tbe  lords  of  trade  iOL  each,  &c.  ('Letter  of  Mr. 
Home,' in 'Junius,' ii  204).  He  also  published  at  Paris,  in  1767, 'A 
Collection  of  the  genuine  I^ers,  Letters,  fta,  in  tbe  case  of  J.  Wilkes, 
late  Member  for  AyJesbory/  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  tiie 
public  interest  in  bis  iavonr.  In  1768  he  returned  to  i£ngland,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
Bentation  of  the  City  of  London.  He  suooeeded  in  polling  1247 
votes,  but  in  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the  populace,  he  failed 
in  obtaining  a  majority.  He  then  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  on  the  28th  was  returned  by  a  large 
minority.  Serious  riots  occurred  at  both  these  election^  and  the 
court  party  declared  that  the  city,  and  even  the  king's  palace,  were 
In  danger.  Although  an  outlawrr  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  was  imprudently  allowed  to  be  at  liber^  all  this  time,  and 
to  appear  on  the  hustings,  and  haftugne  immense  mobs  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  Brentford.  After  his  election  he  surrendered  him- 
self before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  the  court  refused  to  com- 
mit him  upon  his  outlawry,  as  moved  by  the  attomey-general,  and 
he  was  accordingly  discharged.  He  was  arrested  immediately  after- 
wards on  a  writ  of  '  capias  utlagatum.'  A  tumult  arose,  and  as  the 
officers  wen  conveying  him  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  was  rescued 
by  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  prudent  however  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  Eeal,  be  went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  mob.  He  was  still  under  confinemeat  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  lOtb  of  May,  and  a  mob  assembled  before  his  prison  to 
convey  him  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  riot  ensued — 
the  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed  uid  wounded  several  of 
the  riotera.  The  death  of  .one  person  was  brought  in  murder  by  tbe 
ooroner's  jury,  and  the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was 
tried  for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  the  popular  party  as  tha  massacre  in  St.  Qeoi^'s  Fields,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  angry  complaints  against  the  government  Mr. 
Wilkes's  outlawry  was  afterwards  reversed  by  Lord  liUasSeld,  but  judg- 
ment was  promnmced  upon  him  for  hia  two  ubela,  and  ha  was  sentenced 
to  two  fioM  of  SOOJL  eHh|  wd  to  imprisoninaai  fw  the  two  tenSB  of  ten 


and  twelve  months.  Kot  contented  witii  his  imprisonment,  the  minis- 
ten  devised  fresh  means  of  perseontitm  agunst  Mr.  Wilkes,  which,  like 
their  previous  meaauiea,  increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  their 
own.  He  had  oontrived  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter-seaaions  at  Lambeth, 
before  the  riot  in  St.  George's  Fields;  in  which  that  nobleman 
recommended  the  early  and  effectual  employment  of  the  militury  to 
suppresa  distarbanoea.  This  letter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes 
with  a  preface,  la  which  he  charged  the  aeoretary  of  state  with  haviog 
*'  planned  and  determined  upon  Uie  horrid  massacre  in  St  Oeorge'a 
Fields"  three  weeks  before  its  execution.  Lord  Weymouth  com- 
plained of  ^lis  publication  in  tbe  'House  of  Lords  as  a  breach  of 
privilege.  A  complaint  was  addressed  by  the  Lords  to  the  Commons, 
and  a  conference  held  upon  the  subjeot.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  waa 
brought  to  the  bar  to  be  heard  upon  a  petition  which  he  had  pre- 
sented, he  avowed  huuself  the  pubbsbor  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter, 
and  the  author  of  the  prefatory  nmarka;  upon  whiob  the  House 
resolved  that  his  remarks  were  a  soandalons  and  seditious  libel,  and, 
for  tbe  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  re-eleotad 
without  oppoaiti<m  and  without  expenae.  The  House  resolved  that 
this  eleotion  was  vmd  by  reason  ctf  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another 
wrib  Mr.  Wilkea  was  again  chosen  without  a  contest,  when  the  House 
declared  him  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Not- 
withstanding this  declaration  of  incapacity,  he  stood  once  more,  when 
Mr.  Ding^ey,  his  opponent,  could  not  even  obtain  a  nomination,  and 
Wilkes  was  returned  a  third  time  without  opposition.  This  election 
was  likewise  declared  to  be  void,  and  this  time  a  new  expedient  waa 
resorted  to ;  the  govemment  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  to  vacate  his 
seat  Id  parlUmen^  uid  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  appnwohing  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Wilkes  was  returned  by  an  overwh^ming  majority,  and 
bis  opponent  mustered  less  than  300  votes,  yet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that  Mr.  Wilkea  had  been  incapable  of  being  elected, 
and  that  Col.  Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament,  was  dnly  elected  as  member  for  the  county.  This  violation 
of  the  tight!  of  eleotion  was  resented  not  only  by  the  freeholden  of 
Middlesex,  hot  by  the  whole  oonntry.  The  battle  was  no  longer 
between  Mr.  Wukeo  and  the  ministera,  but  between  the  whole 
electoral  body  and  the  parliament.  In  the  midst  of  petitions, 
addresses,  and  remonstrances,  the  letters  of  Juntas  inflamed  the  people 
and  confounded  the  misisterB.  Truly  did  he  say  to  tbe  latter ;  "  You 
have  united  this  country  against  you  on  one  gnmd  constitutional 
point,  on  the  deoision  of  which  onr  existence,  as  a  free  people,  abso- 
lutely depends.*  (Letter  XL  to  the  Duke  of  Qrafton.)  Meanwhile 
the  popular  champion,  through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had 
been  assailed,  though  still  immured  in  the  King's  Bmch  prison,  was 
receiving  substantial  marks  of  public  favour.  Subscriptions  were 
opened  for  tbe  payment  of  his  fines  and  personal  debt^  and  upwards 
of  20,000i.  were  raised  for  that  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeka 
^resonta  of  all  kinda  were  also  heaped  upon  him ;  plate,  jewels,  wine, 
furniture,  and  embroidered  purses  of  gold.  His  portrait  was  in  uni- 
versal request,  and  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  art^  from  the 
marble  buat  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Anotber  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  the  reversal  of  his  out' 
lawry,  Mr.  Wilkes  bad  proceeded  with  an  action  against  Lord  Halifax 
for  false  imprisonment  and  tbe  aeizare  of  his  papers.  In  November 
1769,  the  cause  waa  tried  in  tha  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a 
verdict,  with  iOOOf.  damages,  which  were  defiiayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Wilkes  waa  discharged  from  his  confine< 
ment,  on  giving  a  bond  for  bis  good  behaviour  during  seven  years. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  office  of  alderman  for  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He 
served  as  aheriff  in  1771.  In  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected 
b^  the  livery  as  one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor;  and  on 
his  third  nomination,  in  1774,  was  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
On  the  10th  of  October  he  was  again  eleoted  for  the  county  cf  Middle- 
sex, and  continued  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years.  Bnt  his 
popularity  had  declined:  to  use  bis  own  words,  he  was  "a  fire  burned 
out; "  but  the  comforts  of  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  London,  which  he  obtained  in  1778,  were  an  ample  compenia> 
tlon  for  the  lose  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  triumph  however  was  still  reserved  for  him.  In  the 
parliaments  of  1774  and  1760  he  had  mode  many  unsuccessfid 
attempts  to  expunge  from  the  journals,  the  resolutions  of  tbe  Honsa 
of  Commons  in  regard  to  tbe  Middlesex  elections ;  but  at  length,  on 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  adminiatration  in  17S2,  he  accom- 
plished his  object.  On  the  3rd  May,  tha  House  voted  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  17th  February  1769,  by  which  ha  had  been  declared 
incapable  of  r^eleotiou,  should  be  expunged  from  their  joura^  "it 
being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  eleoton  of 
the  kingdom."  All  the  other  resolntions  and  orden  of  the  Honn 
concendiig  the  Middlesex  elections  were  also  ordered  to  be  expunged. 
In  1784  he  was  eleoted  for  the  lost  time  by  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
be  did  not  offer  himself  again  at  the  dissolution  in  176<^  but  retired 
into  private  Ufa  In  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgo ttra,  ud  died 
December  27, 1797,  at  the  age  of  70. 
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NoTember  1785.  He  was  the  tblrd  ion  of  Dftvid  Wilkie,  ininitl«r  of 
Cults,  and  IsabelU  LUter,  his  third  wif&  Wilkie  displayed  what  may 
be  termed  an  iouate  lore  for  drawing  when  quite  a  child  ;  he  has  been 
heard  to  aay  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read,  and  paint  before 
he  could  BpolL  It  beoune  at  length  evident  to  hie  father  that  young 
David  womd  toin  fail  attaDtioD  to  Dotblng  bat  paintiaf^  and  eventually 
he  eoDMoted  to  allow  him  to  lollow  fda  own  inclination.  He  wm 
accoHbgly  nnt,  in  1799,  to  the  Truateea'  Academy  of  Edinbargh. 
John  Graham  was  maater  of  the  academy  at  this  time,  and  Sir  William 
Allan  and  John  Burnet  were  Wilkie'i  fellow-scholan.  The  proereea  ; 
Wilkie  made  at  thia  time,  aaya  Sir  William  Allan,  "waa  mnrvelloaa.  | 
Eveiything  he  attempted  indicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  hie  yean ; 
and  be  aoon  took  up  that  poaUaon  in  art  vrhlah  he  maintained  te  the 
last  He  was  always  on  the  look<oitt  ftv  dianmter:  he  beqaented 
trysten,  fain,  and  market-places." 

In  Ib03  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  waa  awarded  in  that 
year,  for  the  beat  paintinf^  of  *  Calliato  in  the  bath  of  Diana.'  In  the 
same  year  he  made  the  sketch  of  his  picture  of  the  *  Village  Politicians.' 
In  1804,  in  hia  nineteenth  year,  he  left  the  academy  and  returned 
hfnne.  At  home  he  painted  in  the  tame  year,  for  Kinnear  of  Kinloob, 
hia  piotote  of  '  PitleHfe  Fair,'  In  whidt  he  inserted  aboat  140  fignres, 
moatly  portrait^  many  of  which  be  dcetohed  while  at  chureh,  as  he 
had  DO  other  way  of  procuring  them.  For  tiiii  picture  he  received 
only  251.  He  painted  likewise  at  this  time  many  portraita  in  small 
and  in  miniature,  and  the  picture  oalled  the  'Yilli^e  Recruit,'  which 
he  took  with  him  to  London  soon  after  it  was  finished,  and  exposed 
for  sale  in  a  ahop-window  at  Choring-cross,  and  at  the  low  price  it  was 
marked,  61.,  it  soon  found  a  purchaser.  After  he  had  found  a  lodging 
in  Na  8,  Norton-street,  Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  ohtidniug  admiaeion  as 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  young  painter's  first  patron  in 
London  waa  Stodnrt,  the  pianoforte-maker,  who  happened  to  be 
married  to  a  Wilkie,  and  tiod  a  taste  for  painting  sa  well  as  music 
He  sat  to  Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  him  to  paiuttwo  pictures  for 
him,  introduced  him  to  a  volnable  connection,  and  procured  him  several 
Bitters.  The  £arl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  Wilkie  had  been  introduced 
by  S tod  art,  commissitmed  him  to  paint  a  picture  from  his  sketch  of  the 
'  Village  Politicians,'  for  vbich.  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas ;  bat 
the  earl  merely  said,  "  Conanlt  yonr  friends  about  the  price."  When 
however  the  picture  was  finiahed  and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1806,  it  excited  sudi  universal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  was  adviecd 
not  to  sell  it  for  less  tiian  SO  guineas.  The  painter  accordingly 
demanded  SO  guineas  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but  first  dis- 
puted his  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  Wilkie  pleaded  the  Aarl's 
ndvice,  "  consult  yonr  friends,"  in  justification  of  his  proceediig.  He 
had  been  ofi'ered  from  two  other  parties  IDOL  for  the  picture. 

From  this  time  oommissionB  were  abundant,  and  instead  of  returning 
to  Scotland,  as  he  bad  intended,  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
himself  in  London.  Ha  received  commissions  from  Ur.  Wbitbread, 
Lord  Uulgrave,  and  Sir  Qeorge  Beaumont,  who  until  his  death  proved 
a  most  sincere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture  of  the 
'  Villftge  Politicians  *  was  painted  from  the  "ale  oanp  commmtators," 
in  the  ballad  of  '  Will  and  Jean,'  by  MacneiL  As  the  production  of  a 
living  artist,  it  was  a  thing  quite  new  to  the  English  painters  of  that 
time,  and  various  comments  were  mado  upon  it  by  the  academicians. 
Northoote  termed  it  the  "pauper  style ;"  and  Fuseli,  when  be  met 
Wilkie^  after  he  had  seen  it.  said,  "  Young  man,  that  is  a  dangerous 
work.  Thai  picture  will  either  prove  the  most  happy  or  the  most 
unfortnnate  work  of  your  life."  It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  most 
fortunate;  and  although  Wilkie  waa  only  twenty-one  when  be  pointed 
it,  aa  a  painting  he  never  sorpaesed  it  afterwards,  though  in  subject  he 
produced  several  happier  picttires.  His  next  works  were,  the  '  Blind 
Fiddler,'  for  Sir  George  Beauiaout;  'Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Cottage,* 
for  Mf.  Davidson;  the  * Card-Flayen,'  for  the  Duke  of  Glouoester; 
and  the  'Bent-Day,'  for  the  Earl  of  Hnlgrave :  painted  in  1807  and 

1808.  He  tUen  painted  the  'Sick  Lady,'  the  '  Jcw's-H«i),' and  the 
■Cut  Finger.'  After  these,  the  sketch  of  the  '  Reading  of  the  Will,' 
the  '  Wardrobe  Ransacked,'  the  '  Game-Keeper,'  and  the  '  Ale- House 
Door,'  afterwards  called  the  *  Village  Festival,'  painted  for  Mr.  Anger- 
stein  for  8O0  guineas,  and  now  in  the  Kational  Gallery :  all  painted  in 

1809,  1810,  and  1811.  In  1809  he  waa  elected  on  Aaaooiate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  a  member  in  1811. 

Wilkie  was  natarally  of  a  weak  «HiBtitation,  .«nd  his  Incessant  appli- 
cation to  his  profession  rendered  neceassry  at  this  time  a  sufipension 
of  all  exertion;  and  thi^,  togetbsr  with  the  deoUnitig  state  of  bis 
father's  health,  induoed  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  arrived  in  August  1811.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  easel  in  some  new  apartments  at  Kensington,  as  being  the  most 
healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  1st  of  Hay  1812  he  opened  an  azblUtion  at  87,  Pall  Hall,  of 
all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine  in  number,  including  sketches  (some  of 
which  however  were  painted  after  the  pictures),  from  which  he 
expected  to  derive  considerable  profit ;  but  although  it  extended  liis 
reputation,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amounted  to  4142.  In  December  of 
thb  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  invited  hia  mother  and  slater  to 
come  to  live  with  him  in  London,  where  he  took  a  oommodbnu  honae 
In  ^nslngtwi,  24,  Lower  PhUUnum  Flaoe^  to  reaeive  them  in.  In 
leiShtexhibitodhiBpietnTBof  'BUodmatfs  Buff,'  «hi«h  he  painted 


for  the  Prince  Regent  The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  vei7 
different  from  those  which  he  bad  for  his  early  pictttrea.  For  the 
'  Lietter  of  Introduction,'  and  Uie  '  Refusal,'  or  *  Duncan  Gray,'  both 
amall  pictures,  painted  in  1813,  he  received  respectively  250  and  330 

r'aeat,  yet  he  waa  not  making  6002.  a>year.   He  returned  his  income 
1618  for  the  income-tax,  aceording  to  the  aremge  of  three  year^ 
sod  making  the  necessary  reduction  Ear  hia  house,  at  BOOU 

In  1814  he  went  with  bis  friend  Mr.  Haydon  to  Paria,  and  oarefolly 
studied  the  [ncturea  which  Napoleon  I.  bad  oollected  in  the  Louvre  — 
the  spoils  of  the  chnrcUes  and  galleries  of  the  Continent.  In  1814 
and  1815  he  painted  'Distraining  for  Rent,'  the  'Pedlar,'  and  the 
'Babbit  on  the  WalL'  The  proprietors  of  the  &itish  Institution  pui^ 
ehased  the  first  for  600  guinoa.  In  the  summer  ttf  1816  he  vent 
wlUt  Bsimbaoh,  the  engraver,  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1816  he 
painted  the  '  Breakf aat  f or  the  Marquis  of  Stofibrd.  In  1817  he 
painted  his  only  landscape,  a  piece  oalled  'Sheep- Washing.*  For  the 
'Breakfast'  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  paid  him  4002.  In  1817  also  he 
commenced  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  *  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners,* and  another,  the  'P«my  Wedding,'  for  the  Prince  R^ent 
In  the  same  year  he  prdd  a  vidt  to  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  (then  Hr.) 
Scott,  of  whom  and  fiunily  he  painted  an  faitarestiog  picture ;  he  also 
made  at  this  time  a  sketch  for  his  picture  of  the  '  Whiskey-Still' 
After  his  return  to  London  the  autfaoritiee  of  Cupar  sent  him  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh.  In  1818  he  painted  the  *  Errand-Boy,'  'China- 
Menders,'  *  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  all  small  pieces,  and  finiahed 
the  'Penny  Wedding'  and  the  'Whiskey-Still.'  For  the  'Wedding' 
be  received  5452.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  conunenced  the 
'Reading  of  tiie  Will,'  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  he  finished 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  paid  4472.  lOa.  for  it.  In  1821 
be  painted  his  'Cbeliea  Pensioners,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1S22. 
This  picture,  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1200  guineas, 
is  certainly  Wilkie's  mastei^piece ;  It  is  of  its  class  the  finest  work 
that  has  been  painted  in  England,  and  gives  Wilkie  rank  among  the 
most  celebrated  mastera  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  colouring  is  sober 
and  true,  the  drawing  good,  and  the  character,  composition,  and  exe- 
cution exquisite :  almost  its  only  bad  pirint  is  the  head  and  figure 
of  the  female  to  the  right ;  but  Wilkie  seldom  introduced  females 
into  his  earlier  pictures,  and  when  he  did  he  generally  failed.  The 
subject  of  this  picture  is  a  veteran  reading  to  some  Chelsea  pen- 
sionere  the  Gazette  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  hod  been  just 
brought  by  an  orderly  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie's  progress,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
the  first  to  the  la4of  those  fdotnres  upon  which  his  future  fame  will 
rest — the  'Village  Politidans,'  and  the  *  Chelsea  Pensioners.*  After 
the  last-named  picture  be  produced  many  excellent  works,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation.  His 
later  works  were  certainly  not  sufficient  even  to  uphold  the  reputation 
which  Wilkie  bad  acquired.  He  not  only  changed  his  subjects,  but 
he  changed  bis  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  own  peculiar  stylo  be 
was  without  a  rival ;  in  the  style  which  he  at  this  time  adopted  be 
had  many  superlore.  UUe  of  the  worst  and  earliest  ot  these  new  pro- 
ductions waa  the  *  Entrance  of  George  IV.  into  Holyrood,*  a  picture 
confusedly  composed,  flat  and  ill-executed,  and  ill-drawn.  At  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  in  1823j  Wilkie  was  appointed  limner  to 
the  king  in  Scotland.  In  1824  he  lost  his  mother  and  one  of  hia 
brothers,  and  he  sufiered  himself  so  much  from  ill-health  that  he 
determined  upon  a  protracted  visit  to  the  Continent  He  set  out  with 
a  friend  and  cousin  in  the  summer  of  1825  for  Paris,  from  whence  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  Italy  Wllfele  remained  eight  months.  He 
then  visited  Munich,  Dresden,  Tiiplitz,  Carlsbad,  Prague,  and  Vienna, 
and  returned  for  another  seooon  tt  Italy.  At  Rome,  on  his  aecond 
virit,  a  public  dinner  waa  given  to  him  by  the  Scotch  artists  und 
amateurs,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  During  his 
seoond  visit  to  Italy  his  health  began  to  revive,  and  fae  painted  three 
pictures  at  Rome.  From  Italy  he  went  through  the  aouUi  of  fiance, 
entered  Spain  in  October  1S27,  and  travelled  to  Madrid.  In  Ihdrid 
he  pointed  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  Council  of  War,  and  two  othor 
Spanish  subjects,  one  of  which  was  the  '  Defence  of  Sarogossa,'  irt 
which  he  inserted  the  portrait  of  General  Palafox,  the  defender  of  the 
plae&  In  the  summer  he  left  Spain,  and  reached  Paris  in  June  1S2S, 
aad  returned  to  England  in  the  same  month,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  In  the  exhibition  of  1 829  he  had  eight  pictures,  four  Italian, 
three  Spanish,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  The  three 
Spanish  and  two  of  the  Italian  were  purchased  by  Qeoige  IV.  In  the 
same  year  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  lung  in  a  Scotch  drees.  Some 
of  these  pictures  were  much  admired  by  his  friends,  but  far  less  by 
the  publia  The  principal  characteriitica  are  effect  of  colour  and  light 
and  shade,  which,  with  breadth  and  facility,  ho  appMra  to  have  now 
considered  tho  proper  objects  of  high  art,  and  an  odvanoe  beyond  tiie 
truth,  simplicity,  and  character  of  his  earlier  works.  Of  this  new 
style,  in  a  letter  from  Spain  he  speaks  as  follows : — "  I  have  now, 
from  the  study  of  the  old  maBters,  adopted  a  bolder  and,  I  think,  more 
efibctive  style,  and  one  result  is  rapidity."  In  other  letters  be  speaks 
of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  C<»Teggio,  and  Velasquez.  "These 
idetnret  seem  to  be  perishing  almoat  as  rap^ly  as  tbqr  were  painted ; 
whilst  many  of  his  earHer  works  are  in  exettlen|jni»ervation.  many 
of  tiiese  are  mere  wrecks.  After  the  deatii  of  ^kl^omss  Lafnnce, 
in  1880,  WllUe  was  appointed  InOi^tiM  lniAt0kffilHteJ^ 
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Majesty.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  fh«  offloe  of  pntidaoiof  tiw 
Academy ;  but  thero  was  only  one  vote  in  his  ftTOWj  Sir  U.  A.  Sbee 
being  the  sucoesBful  candidate. 

Id  the  Bame  year  he  exhibited  his  fuU-leogth  portrait  of  Qeot^  IV. 
in  a  Highland  dress,  and  the  kiog'e  entrance  into  Holyiood.  la  1881 
his  only  worka  in  the  exhibition  were  porfamiti  of  Lady  Lyndhnrst  and 
Lord  Hehillft  In  1 832  he  exhibited  nia  celebrated  piotme  of  *  John 
Knox  preaching  the  BeformatioQ  in  St.  Andrews,'  painted  for  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  1200  guineas ;  and  a  full-length  of  William  IV.  In  1833  he 
exhibited  a  portrut  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a  Highland  dreso.  In 
1684  he  exhibited  six  piotures,  of  which  four  were  portraits,  among 
them  the  Dake  of  Wellington  Queen  Adelaide.  In  1835  be  again 
exhilnted  eix  idctureSt  the  great  atfenetion  of  which  was  his  picture  of 
'Cbriatoi^  Columbus  labmitting  the  chart  of  his  Voyage  for  the 
diaooTery  of  the  New  World  to  the  Spanish  aathorities  : '  three  of  the 
otfaera  wem  portraita.  His  next  principal  works  ware,  *  Feep-o'-D^ 
Boy,'  painted  after  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  and  '  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in 
coherence  at  Foatoinebleau,'  exhibited  in  1836.  In  thia  year  be  was 
knitted  by  William  IV. ;  and  be  removed  to  a  more  HHwiouB  bouB% 
in  '^oarage-place,  Kensington.  In  1837  appeared  bia  'iSxrj,  Qneen  of 
Sooii^  eacapu^  from  Loch  Leren;'  *the  Empreaa  Josepfaine  and  tiie 
Fortune-teller;'  and  the  'Cotter'a  Saturday  Night.'  In  1838,  the 
Quean's  First  Council  and  a  portrait  of  O'ConnelL  In  1839,  bia  large 
picture  of  '  Sir  David  Burd  discovering  the  body  of  Sultan  Tippoo  Soib 
after  storming  Seringapatam,'  pidntedfor  Lady  Baird  for  1500  guineas. 
In  1840  Wilkie  exhibited  eight  pieoea :  the  most  striking  was  that  of 
*  Benvenuto  CeUini  presenting  for  the  approval  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a  silver 
Vase  of  his  own  workmonslup.*  Eisportiut  of  Queen  Victoria,  exhi- 
bited at  the  same  time,  waa  generally  ooneideied  a  oompleta  failure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Sir  David  set  out  suddenly  with  his  Mead 
Mr.  Woodbum  upon  his  tour  to  the  East :  various  rumours  were  cir- 
culated OS  the  cause  of  bia  journey,  but  probably  none  quite  correct. 
He  went  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the  south  of  Germany,  thence 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube.  At  Constantinople  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Sultan,  who  gave  him  four  sittings.  On  January 
the  12th,  Wilkie  and  Iiia  friend  left  Constantinople  by  steam  for 
Smyrna,  where  tiiey  arrived  on  the  14th.  They  left  Smyrna  on  the 
1st  of  February,  arrived  at  Rhodes  on  the  Sad,  and  at  Beyrout  on  tiie 
9th.  At  this  time,  says  Wilkie,  the  weather  was  "  remarkably  fine, 
mild,  and  beautiful,  like  the  Bummer  in  England."  They  arrived  at 
Jafib  on  the  25th,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  27tb  of  the  same  month, 
after  a  journey  from  England  of  eix  months  and  twelve  daya.  Wilkie 
desoribea  as  follows  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of 
Jeruealem— after  asoeuding  an  eminence  on  the  road  from  Ji^  be 
Bays,  "  We  saw — and,  oh,  what  a  Bight  1 — the  splendid  walled  city  of 
Jenuolem.  This  struck  me  as  unlike  all  other  cities :  it  recalled  the 
imaginations  of  Nicolas  Fouasin— a  city  not  for  every  day,  not  for  the 
present,  but  for  all  time."  Wtiile  in  the  Holy  Liuid  he  visited  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  tested  its  level  by  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
had  lent  It  to  Sir  David  for  that  purpose.  On  the  I7th  of  April  they 
left  Jerusalem  for  Ji^o,  and  that  place  on  tbe  8tb  for  Damietta  in 
Egypt^  whence  they  started  on  the  22nd  for  Alexandria.  At  Alex- 
andria Wilkie  complained  of  illneea ;  be  bad  felt  allghtly  unwell  for 
the  last  three  months.  He  commenced  a  portrait  of  liehemet  Ali  at 
Alexandria,  who  wished  the  portrut  fbr  himself;  and  safe  veiy  patiently 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  first  sitting;  On  the  Slst  of  Hay  he  embarked 
on  board  the  Oriental  for  England ;  on  the  28th  he  arrived  off  Malta ; 
on  the  1st  of  June  be  expired  off  Gibraltar,  and  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening  of  the  some  day  hie  body  was  committed  to  the  deep,  in 
lat.  3f>'  20'  and  long.  6°  42' ;  the  burial  service  waa  performed  by  the 
Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of  WroxoU,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears 
to  have  been  hastened  by  imprudently  indulging  in  fruit  ana  iced 
lemonade  at  Malta.  On  the  28tb  of  August  1841,  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the  Thatohed  House  Tavern, 
St.  .Tamea's-street,  at  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of 
the  meeUng  waa  a  aubscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  painter;  and  a  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  was 
accordingly  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph,  and  plaoed  in  the  inner  hall  of 
the  National  Gallery. 

Wilkie  was  tall  and  of  sandy  complexioD,  with  aharp  ^ea,  was 
polite  and  mild  in  hit  manners,  waa  a  stannoh  loret  of  everytiiing 
ticotcfa,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  party  in  poUdot,  but  shows  In  his 
letters  an  undue  respect  for  the  high  in  place  and  the  wealthy.  As  a 
painter,  be  was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  ocoaalons.  In  the 
fra^onta  of  a  journal  printed  in  bis  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  3 
vols.,  Svo,  1843,  there  are  many  details  relating  to  his  atudiee,  which 
ate  interesting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there  are  a  series  of 
remarks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie,  which  contain  many  aoond  Tiew% 
and  are  in  parts  well  written. 

Wilkie's  works  are  well  known  by  the  exoellent  engravings  of  Raim- 
booh,  Burnet,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  C.  Fox.  A  set  of  coloured  prints  in 
imitation  of  Sur  David's  oriental  sketches  was  published  after  his 
death.  To  the  '  Life  of  Wilkie'  already  referred  to  there  is  an  appen- 
dix containing  a  list  of  all  his  works,  with  the  proprietors'  names,  and 
the  prioea  received  for  them  by  the  painter.  At  the  sole  of  bia  eSecta, 
which  lealised  several  thousand  pounds,  tiiera  were  many  unfinished 
vork^  aome  of  which  ware  aold  at  twv  higb  prioMi  an  unfiniahed 
pirtOM  of*  The  School '■oWfw76WL    *  ^ 


WILKIE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  who  enjoyed  among  bis  literary  frimda 
the  title  of  *  the  Scottiab  Homer,'  was  bom  at  Eohlia  in  LlnlithgoW' 
shire,  N.  B.,  on  the  6th  of  October  1721.  His  indtaation  for  poetiy 
was  early  developed,  and  in  the  ninth  volume  <^  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  *  there  are  some  verses  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh at  the  ag^  of  thirteen.  Before  he  had  completed  his  aicademical 
atuoieB,  his  father,  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the 
current  leaao  of  hia  farm,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  three  aiaten. 
He  thus  became  a  practical  farmer,  and  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  on 
that  pursuit,  he  astonisbed  hia  neighbourhood  by  the  variety  and  the 
theoretical  choiaoter  of  hia  operations,  and  still  more  by  the  suoceaa 
with  whioh  many  of  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  meantime  he  par- 
tially continued  hia  atudiea ;  and  having  token  orders  in  the  Churob  of 
Scotland,  his  clerical  profesaion  and  his  zeal  for  the  cultivatian  of 

Eotatoes  procured  him  the  title  of '  tbe  potato  minister.'  At  this  time 
e  eonduoted  three  distinct  occupations :  be  was  an  active  farmer, 
frequently  labouring  with  his  own  band ;  he  wrote  epio  poetn ;  and 
be  oocasionaUy  preached  in  tbe  parish  ohnrob.  In  1767  be  published 
*  Tbe  Epigoniod,  a  Poem,  in  nine  books.'  The  name  waa  unfortunate, 
for  it  carried  no  associations  to  render  the  subject  recognisable.  The 
main  inindent  waa  the  sacking  of  Tbebea  by  the  Epigonoi,  or  deioandU 
ants  of  those  who  Iiad  been  slain  at  the  firat  siege  of  the  mty.  It  was 
on  attempt  to  [>roduce  on  epic  poem,  and,  though  it  showed  much 
energy  and  imagination,  tbe  attempt  failed.  The  work  is  now  very 
little  known,  though  it  haa  been  published  in  some  of  the  oolleotions 
of  the  British  Poets,  At  the  time  when  the  '  Epigoniod'  appeared, 
there  waa  on  intenae  anxiety  among  Scotsmen  to  prwluoe  rivids  of  oU 
the  great  names  in  every  department  of  literatore;  and  as  H<nne  WH 
to  be  the  Sbokspere,  Wilkie  waa  to  be  tbe  Homw  of  Scotland.  The 
English  critics  found  much  food  for  ridicule  in  tbe  Scottioisoui  of  the 
'Epigoniad, 'and  Hume  wrote  a  vindicaUon  of  i^  ot  great  length,  in 
tbe  '  Critical  Review.'  A  second  edition  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  1759,  accompanied  by  'A  Dream,  in  the  monner  of  Spenser.'  In 
1753  Wilkie  was  ordoined  assistant  and  successor  to  the  clergyman  of 
Batho,  a  parish  near  Edinburgh.  In  1760  he  was  eboaen  FrofeMor  of 
Notnral  Philosophy  at  Sb  Andrews.  In  1768  he  published  ■  volume 
of  '  Moral  Fablea,'  in  verse^  which  suETered  the  fate  of  his  epic.  He 
died  on  tbe  10th  of  October  1772.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  learning. 
His  eooentrioitiea  ore  the  sutrject  of  many  cniious  literary  aneodotes. 
His  manners  were  rude,  ond  bia  bobits  filthy ;  and  the  oouttaat  Iwtween 
tiusse  peculiarities  and  the  stores  of  learning  and  genius  whioh  be 
exhibited  in  oonveisatlon  drew  from  Cbarlsa  Townaend  the  remari^ 
"that  Im  bod  never  met  with  a  man  who  approaohed  so  near  totiie 
two  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  brute  aa  Dr.  Wilkie.'* 

WILKINS,  SIR  CHABLES,  Knight  and  K.C.H.,  waa  bom  in  the 
year  1749,  at  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  His  father,  Walter,  thrived 
bis  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  tbe  celebroted  John  Wilkius,  Biahopof 
Chester,  An  uncle,  Mr.  Cbarlsa  Wiay,  from  whom  Mr.  Wilfciiis  derived 
bis  baptismal  name,  was  a  partner  oi  Ueasra.  Hoaces,  tbe  bukera,  in 
Fleet-street  This  gentleman,  having  received  tbe  o&r  of  a  writei> 
ship  on  the  Bengol  estabUabment,  occepted  it  for  bis  nephew.  Mr. 
Wilkina  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1770,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
found  means  amidat  his  duties  aa  a  writer  to  midce  considerable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  aome  of 
the  spoken  languages  of  India.  He  efi'eoted  this  at  a  time  when  audi 
studies  were  generally  neg^eotod,  wtd  when  no  part  of  them  had  yet 
been  made  oompulfl(ny.  In  1778  be  aided  the  efibrta  of  the  Governor- 
general  HastingB  for  improving  tbe  education  of  the  Company's  aervanta 
by  printing  the  Bengolee  grammar  of  Holhed,  who,  in  bis  preface 
informs  us  that  after  boving  &iled  to  obtun  types  of  the  Bengalee 
oboraoter  from  the  obleat  artists  in  London,  he  had  hod  recourse  to  Mr. 
Wilkins,  whose  auooesa  was  complete.  "  This  book,"  Mr.  Holhed 
obaerres,  "will  always  bear  aa  intrinaio  value  from  its  oontaining  as 
extraordinary  an  instance  of  mecbanio  aUlitiea  as  has  perhaps  ever 
appeared.  In  a  country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with  European 
uiista,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  cba^  himself  with  the  various 
oocupationa  of  metallurgist,  engraver,  founder,  and  printer."  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  the  cboirman  of  th»  Court  of  Directora,  re- 
marks, that  "  to  the  in^nui^  of  Mr.  Wilkin^  unoided  hf  models  Soc 
Imitation  or  by  artiats  for  bis  dinetlon,  the  government  was  indebted 
for  its  printing-offio^  and  for  the  many  official  purposes  to  which  it 
hod  been  applied."  Lord  Teignmouth  also,  in  his  'Life  <^  Sir 
William  Jones,'  attests,  that  *'  the  art  <tf  printiog  hod  been  inteoduoed 
into  Bengal  by  tbe  untaught  skill  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  liad  advanced  to 
great  perfection,  and  that  many  publications  eqoally  useful  and 
interesting  bad  issued  from  tbe  press  which  he  bad  established." 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilkina  fanned  a  set  of  Penian  typai^ 
wbiefa,  as  well  as  tbe  Bengalee,  oontinued  to  be  employed  for  the 
service  of  the  Company.  Aa  hia  proficienoy  In  the  native  languages 
advanced,  be  became  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavour- 
ing to  moke  himself  master  of  that  parent  dialect  which  he  found 
diffused  over  them  all,  and  which  ia  the  depoaitory  of  the  learning  and 
science  of  India.  He  continued  therefore  during  the  remainiter  of  bis 
rsaidance  in  that  country  to  fdlow  thia  hitherto  tmtrodden  path  of 
seieQce,  and  thus  has  juatb<rirtained  the  title  of 'the  Father  of  Sani^ 
krit  LitoiatDtek*  Ho  was  aortunate  in  having  bQ^lliAJontspu>l9>l7 
fnladiaof  VbHiittaigp  and  Bu'B^jmiitSfii^^'&mM* 
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intimate  finenfhbip  of  tlioge  distingnished  men,  vho  took  the  moat ' 
lively  interest  in  liia  literary  punuits,  and  whose  approbation  atimn- 
lated  hie  exerttona;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  bis  knowledge  of  the  ^ 
Orient^  langnagea,  and  the  salutary  influence  which  bis  Sanakrit  | 
learning  gave  him  over  ererything  cooaected  with  the  Brahmina,  were 
often  eminently  useful  in  the  dvil  and  judicial  goTemment  of  India.  ! 
In  aome  manosoript  letters  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones's  addregeed  to  \ 
Mr.  Wilkios,  which  are  in  the  poeewrioa  of  his'  fomilj,  are  nomerons  ' 
instances  of  Sir  William's  references  to  him  in  aid  of  his  own  Btudiea 
in  Saitakrit,  as  well  as  relating  to  queaUons  eonnected  with  his  judicial 
oflicft    In  one  of  these  letters  he  saya,  "Tou  are  the  first  European 
who  ever  understood  Sanskrit."    In  another,  "  it  la  of  the  utmost 
importanco  that  the  stream  of  Hindoo  law  should  be  pure,  for  we  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  .the  Hindoo  lawyers  through  oar  ignoranoo  of 
Sanakrit." 

In  the  year  17S4  Mr.  Wilklns  was  Instrumental,  in  union  with  the 
■ame  acKompliahed  scholar,  in  establishing  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  whose  publications,  called  'The  Asiatic  Researcbea,'  were  j 
regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  learned  of  Europe.  A 
separate  work  however  of  his  own  operated  perhaps  still  more  strongly 
to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  give  hopes  of  an  ample  harvpst  in  the  field  I 
of  Sanakrit  letters :  uamely,  his  translation  of  the  Bhagratg^  one  , 
of  tike  Episodes  of  the  Mi^bhdrata,  or  great  national  poem  of  the 
Hindoos.  This  translation  baving  beea  transmitted  in  manuscript  by 
the  governor-general  to  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1785,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  should  be  published,  was  printed 
accordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  together  with  the  annexed 
letter  of  Mr.  Hastinga  before  alluded  to,  in  which  tfa  at  enlightened 
statesman  took  occasion  to  communicate  bis  views  on  the  en  con  rage - 
ment  neoeesary  to  be  given  by  the  government  of  India  to  the  tnilti- 
vation  of  languages  and  science.  In  1786  the  deeline  of  Hr.  Wilkins's 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  Mb  atndiea  and 
public  duties,  rendered  necessary  his  return  to  Europe.  At  Bath  in 
the  following  year  he  published  an  English  translation  of  the  *  Hito- 
pad^  of  Vishnu  Sarma,'  being  the  Sanskrit  original  of  that  Persian 
collection  of  fables,  the  Freo^  and  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Fables  of  Pilpay/  Kot  long  afterwards 
he  began  to  arrange  the  materiala  for  a  Sitnskrit  grammar,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  India ;  and  at  his  residence  at  Hawkhnrst 
in  Ken^  following  the  same  method  which  he  had  employed  at 
Hoogley  with  the  Bengalee  types,  he  formed  with  his  own  hands  a 
set  of  Devan^gari  characters  in  steel,  msde  maMces  and  monlds,  and 
cast  from  them  a  fount  of  types.  He  had  already  printed  twenty 
pagf  s  of  the  grammar,  when,  in  May  1798,  hia  house  was  bomt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  suddisnly  that  although  his  books  and  msnuscripti 
were  saved,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and 
matrices,  the  types  were  lost  or  rendered  useless.  A  copy  of  the 
printed  pages  had  beeu  seut  to  hia  friend  the  late  William  Marsdea, 
Esij.  [Mabsden,  Wiluau],  and  is  probably  the  only  one  extant. 
This  misfortune,  added  to  other  ciroumatances,  prevented  tiie  re- 
sumption of  his  labours  till  1806,  when,  soon  after  tiie  formation  of 
the  East  India  Collage  at  Hertford,  the  study  of  Saoskrit  having 
became  one  of  the  mo&t  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  educatitm 
there  established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object  the  gram- 
mar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast,  and  in  leas  than 
two  years  this,  the  greatest  of  Mr.  WilkiuE^s  works,  was  published. 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  *Ubrarian  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Under  his  fostering  care  the  library  and  museum  attained  a 
degree  of  importance,  utility,  and  interest  which  they  had  not  before 
poseeeaed ;  and  became  an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and 
fortign,  who,  in  common  with  those  connected  with  India  con- 
tinudly  resorting  thither,  were  not  less  gratified  by  the  obliging 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  witii  admiration  of  his  pro- 
found and  extensive  knowledge :  an  elegant  testimony  to  this  efibct 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance  of  '  Hadji  Baba."  In  1805  he 
became  visitor  and  examiner  of  the  students  in  the  Oriental  depart 
ment  both  at  Baileybury  and  at  Addi8comt>e.  These  offices  he  held 
and  performed  the  duties  of  thpm,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  bis  death,  which  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  May  1886,  within  a 
few  days  of  attaining  his  eighty-seventii  year.  To  such  a  degree  did 
he  eojoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last,  that,  not  many  days 
before  the  short  illness  which  preceded  his  decease,  he  mode,  at  ^e 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  translation  of  a 
letter  from  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  minister. 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  daughters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are  a  new  edition  of  Kiobardson's  'Arabic  and  Persian 
Dictionary'  (1806-10),  and  the  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language  (1815). 
In  Dalrymple's  'Oriental  Repertory'  are  found  also  d  translation  of 
the  Dushinuta  and  Sakoontala,  an  episode  of  the  Mahabhteta;  and 
In  the  '  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature '  another  portion  of  a  translation 
.of  the  same  great  poem.  To  tbeae  may  be  added  some  p&pers  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches.'  Among  hia  unpublished 
translations  from  the  Sanskrit  are  '  The  Institutes  of  Menu,'  of  which 
he  had  completed  more  than  two^hlrds,  when  he  was  indnoad  to  deuit 
by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  engaged  on  the  same  woric, 
and  which  the  latter  published  in  1794.  Mr.  Wilklna  waa  a  member 
of  the  Boytl  Institute  of  Potia,  and  of  many  other  leantad  Mclstiei 


abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1825  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
presented  to  him  their  gold  medal,  bearing  the  inaci'iption  *  Oarolo 
Wilkins,  Literaturss  Sanson tto  FrincipL*  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knight  bachelor  and  knight  commander  of  the 

Quelphic  order. 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  IL, 
was,  aooordiog  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  "  a  penon  endowed  with  rare 
gifts,"  "a  noted  tiieologkt  and  pnoeheTt  a  cuzioua  critic  in  leveral 
matters,  an  excellent  mathematician  and  experimentiat,  and  one  as 
well  seen  in  mechanisms  and  new  philosophy  (of  wbioh  he  was  a  great 
promoter)  as  any  uf  his  time."  He  waa  the  son  of  Walter  Wilkins,  a 
goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  but  was  bom  at  the  residence  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a  nonconformist  of  eoms  note,  and 
author  of  several  tikeologiool  works,  from  one  of  which,  on  Ezpo^tion 
(rf  the  Ten  Commandmente,  he  is  styled  '  the  Deoalogist ')  at  Fawsl^, 
near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1614.  Wilkins  appeara  to  have 
remuned  with  his  grandfather  until  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for 
entering  a  gtammar-echool,  when  his  father  placed  bim  under  Mr. 
Edward  Sylvester,  an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term  1627,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  be  was  admitted  a  atudant  at  New  Inn  Hall, 
whence  he  shortiy  removed  to  Msgdalen  Hall,  where  for  a  short 
time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  John  Tombee,  the  oslehrated 
Anabaptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombea  left  the  university 
while  Wilkins  was  an  under  graduate^  and  he  did  not  proceed  to 
his  first  degree  at  the  usual  time ;  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B,A. 
on  the  20th  of  October  1631,  and  that  of  M.A.  on  the  11th  of 
June  1634.  Having  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took 
orders,  and  became  succeieively  chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Say,QeoTge, 
Lord  Beriieley,  and  Charles,  Count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  whom 
he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  while  he  was  in  England.  The 
^ill  of  Wilkins  in  the  mathematics,  to  which  that  prince  waa  much 
attaohed,  is  eaid  to  have  been  bis  chief  recommendation  for  the  last- 
mentioned  appointment,  which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prose- 
cuting his  favourite  studies.  During  this  time  be  wrote  several  small 
treatises  on  mechanical  philosophy.  His  early  education  hadpven 
him  a  strong  Inas  towardi  purttanioal  principlm,  and  according^  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  the  parliament 
and  iSvsbyterians,  and  became  a  party  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Academical  studie^  at  the  universities  being  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkins  assiduously  pro- 
moted those  meetings  in  London  whi<di  eventually  led  to  the  form^on 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Aoeording  to  Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
indeed,  he  vraa  ihe  prindpal  promoter  of  the  meetinn  referred  to,  at 
which  politiol  and  theolof^caldisoussiona  were  striotiy  av<nded,  while 
every  branch  of  natural  pMloeophy  waa  made  a  subject  of  inquiry.  In 
1618  he  waa  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  University  of  OxK>rd  to  fill  the  ofiSce  of  warden  of  Wodham 
College,  and  on  the  13th  of 'April,  having  taken  the  d^ree  of  B.D.  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  waidanahip,  which 
was  rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyalist  warden,  Mr.  John 
PitL  On  the  18th  of  December  1649  he  became  D.D.,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  took  tiie  required  engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
commonwealth.  Being  unable  after  his  removal  from  liondon  to 
attend  the  philoeophical  meetings,  he  took  part  in  the  establishment 
of  an  association  of  similar  character  at  Oxford,  and  from  the  year 
1652,  prior  to  wliieh  the  society  had  met  at  the  lodginra  of  Dr.  Petfy, 
to  the  end  of  hii  wardooship,  the  meetings  were  hdd  in  Wadham 
College. 

In  or  about  the  year  1650  Wilkins  married  Robina,  widow  of  Peter 
French,  and  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation for  retaining  hia  office,  notwithatauding  the  rules  of  tl» 
college,  which  imposed  oslibeoy  on  the  warden.  Burnet  states,  in  hia 
'History  of  his  Own  Time,'  that  he  made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance 
"  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  University  of  Oxford  &om 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin."  In  the  early  port  of  1659,  after 
tiie  death  of  Oliver,  Riohsrd  Cromwell  appointed  Wilkins  master  of 
TVinlty  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  also  he  exerted  himself  to 
increase  a  taste  for  experimental  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  aubetitute  a 
spirit  of  universal  bmevolence  for  narrow  party  feelings.  At  the 
Restoration,  in  the  following  year,  he  waa  ejected  from  hia  mastership, 
and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  favour,  both  at  court  and  witii 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  bis  marriage.  While  liis 
fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb,  Wilkina  waa  chosen  preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Gr^B  Ion,  and  being  thus  again  brought  to  reside  in 
London,  he  entered  with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  philoso- 
phical association  with  which  he  hod  formerly  been  connected,  and 
which  now  assumed  a  more  organised  form.  In  1662  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
and  on  the  •  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  following  year,  he 
became  one  of  the  connciL  Having  obtained  favour  at  court,  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Ripoo,  and  in  1668  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cheater,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  November  : 
Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  married  bis  atep-daugbter,  preached  his  oonse- 
cration  aermon.  It  is  related  that  be  obtained  this  bishopric  through 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  Life 
of  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  said  that  heJi]^  it  not  only  with- 
tntt  but  against  the  consent  of  the  arohtushop  ol'CanieriiainHfiU^ 
who  lubseqoentiy,  after  he  knAidili&^WDM^  w>>W 
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pt«>}iidlM  whUh  Iw  htd  «ot«rUiiMd  agKinrt  him  wh  uqjuit  'WUUu 
died  NoTembor  19, 1672,  of  a  «appreuion  of  urine,  wUtdi  me  mis- 
tekea  for  itoie,  ud  mistreated.  He  wae  «t  the  time  of  hie  deeth  «t 
Tillotaoo's  houM  in  Cbanoery-luie,  London,  and  he  wai  buried  in  tha 
(dkoroh  of  St  Lawra)o^  Jewiy.  TiUotatn  was  i^ipointed  exaeator  to 
his  will,  vhioh  gave  4001  to  ue  Rqjal  Sodat^  ud  SOOL  to  Wadham 
Colleger  In  Blin'e  edition  of  the*  AtbeDSBOxoni«ea' an  BotieM  of 
•  few  other  eenleaiaitiMl  prefsnnenta  of  WflUni,  not  mentioned 
aboTe. 

Wilkina'i  opiolooa  on  eoeleaieatiasl  snbjeoti  exposed  him  to  much 
aDimftdvsrsion ;  bat  eno  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  opinion 
bear  testimony  to  his  superior  talenta.  Wood,  whoae  pansgyno  has 
bean  quoted,  obsenrea  that  he  oonld  not  aqr  **  tut  there  was  aoythioff 
deflduit  in  him  but  a  oonstaat  mind  and  aettled  principles ; "  ana 
other  writ«n  allude  to  his  oh&raoter  in  aimilar  terms.  Hie  arowed 
moderatitm  and  toleration  to  dissenters,  and  bis  read  in  ns  to  swear 
ollegimDoe  to  the  rulioK  power,  whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points 
most  dwelt  upon  by  Uioee  who  take  an  unfkToniable  view  of  his  ohsr 
raotor;  but  his  banerirfeDoe  doea  not  appear  to  be  impugned,  and  he 
ia  aaid  to  have  poiiesaed  a  oowage  whieh  enaUed  him  to  stand  against 
the  current  reproaohes  which  uas  kindly-disposed  clergymen  were 
ready  to  heap  on  him. 

SMne  of  Wilkins's  works  are  ezoeedingly  onrious,  slthongh,  aa  mig^t 
be  expected  from  the  state  of  sdaDoe  in  his  day,  they  contain  much 
that  is  ehimerioal  and  absurd.  The  principal  are  the  following ; — 
1,  '  Disoorar;  of  a  Mew  World ;  or  a  diioourse  tending  to  pro  re  that 
It  la  probable  that  tiicra  may  be  another  habltoble  world  in  the  Ifoon ; 
with  a  diaeoone  oonoeming  toe  possibility  ot  a  passage  thither.'  Thia 
work,  which  appeared  in  1838,  and  was  seTcral  times  reprinted,  excited 
much  ridicule ;  the  last  of  the  fourteot  propositions  whioh  toe  author 
endearoura  to  establish — that  it  ia  poeaible  for  some  of  our  posterity 
to  &nd  out  a  conveyance  to  the  other  world  which  he  supposes  to  eziat 
in  the  uhmki,  and  if  titere  be  inhsbitanta  tbere^  to  have  oommeroa  with 
(hem,— is  partwpa  the  only  tma  that  would  now  be  jpnsnUy  regaidact 
aaabenrd.  WiifcioahowavarsBdeavoorstopiovathattheoonatniotiea 
of  a  flying-machine  of  sufficient  eapaoity  for  saidi  a  voyage  la  no 
means  the  ohimericaL  absurdity  which  most,  even  in  toe  preaent  day, 
would  eonsider  it.  2,  '  Discourse  oonoeming  a  new  Planet,  tending  to 
prove  that  itia  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planeta^'  published  In 
164(k  Tliese  two  wwka  appeared  anonymously,  but  were  well  known 
tobo  by  WUkina  S,  '  Meraury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  MaiMWffr; 
showing  how  a  man  may  with  privaoy  and  spead  oommonioile  hia 
Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  distonoa'  This  curioaa  volume  contains 
notices  of  a  great  number  at  edhemss  for  talegraphio  oommunioation, 
writing  hy  cipher  or  in  sympathetic  iaki^  and  othaa  meana  of  aeeret 
or  rapid  communication.  One  chapter,  the  eighteenth,  ia  devoted  to 
aoggeatiims  for  "a  knguage  that  may  oonaist  only  ot  tones  and 
moaioal  notes,  wiUiout  anj  articulate  aound."  4,  'Uafehamatieal 
Magie^  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Kiwhanleal  Oeo* 
meto7,'  a  singular  work,  the  otyeot  of  which  is  tolembly  defined  by  its 
titles  published  in  1618.  5,  In  1668  appeared  in  one  folio  volum^ 
printed  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  'Essay  towards  a  Heal 
Character  and  a  Philosophical  Laoguags^'  a  moA  founded  upon  or 
aoggested  l^a  treatise  published  a  f«w  yean  pnriooaly  by  Oecnce 
iMgama  To  this  is  ai^wnded  an  *  AhthabrtlMl  IMotionuy,  wherwi 
allsagliah  word%  aoeording  to  thvr  vaiioaa  sunifloation^  an 
either  referred  to  their  plaoea  In  tin  PhiloeoiduoarTiU)^  (in  toe 
Esaay)  or  explained  by  auoh  wnda  aa  an  in  toooe  tahlea'  The  first 
four  of  the  preoeding  works  were  reprinted  in  1708,  and  again  in 
1802,  in  a  oolleoted  form,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  '  Esaay 
towards  a  Beal  Charaeter.*  Wilkina  also  publiahed  several  toeological 
worta,of  which  *Kedeeiasta»  or  a  Pisoourae<rf  tha  CUftrf  Preaching 
aa  it  fUb  nndn  tha  Bolea  Art,'  passed  thnu^  aavenl  editions^  the 
first  having  appeared  in  1616.  Hia  *  Discourse  coneemlng  the  Beanty 
of  Frovidenoe,  in  all  toe  Bugged  Paaaages  of  it,*  first  published  ut 
1619,  and  'Discourse  conoeming  the  Gift  of  Prayer,'  publiahed  In  1651, 
wore  also  npeatedly  nprlnted.  Wilkina  left  his  papers  to  toe  oan  of 
hie  ftiend  TUlotBOD,  allowiiw  him  to  use  his  own  discxetioo  as  tojpub- 
Uabing  any  of  toem;  and  in  1670  awoaiwl  a  treatfaa  *<tf  the  Frfn- 
eiplee  and  Dniiea  of  Natoral  BeUgCon,'  which  he  had  Ufb  in  an 
uufiniahed  state.  In  16S2  TiUotacn  pnbllahad  a  volume  oontilning 
fifteen  of  Wilkins's  sermons,  and  some  otocn  wan  pobllshad  aepanttdj 
during  his  life  and  also  after  bis  deceasa 

WILEINS,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  Auguat  81,  1778,  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  Qiles^  Norwich.  His  lather  was  a  builder  and  arehttsofc  of 
smna  aminonoa  alao  named  Willian^  who  pnoUsed  at  Nowiob,  bat 
later  In  life  nmored  to  Oambridga :  ha  was  the  author  of  an  *  fCss^F 
on  Korwioh  Caatle^*  in  vol.  xU.  of  the  '  ArohtBologia.'  Toung  Wilkina 
received  bis  eariy  education  at  toe  Free  Grammar  Sbhool,  Ncvwioh; 
matrioulated  at  QonviUe  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge^  in  1796; 
and  graduated  aa  aixto  wrangler  in  1800;  Having  in  the  following 
year  obtained  a  tnvelling  baoMlorship,  he  visited  Itai^  and  Oraeoe; 
and  almoet  immediately  aftw  hia  retani,  pnbli^ied  his  '  AnUqnitiee 
of  Magna  Qneda,'  imperial  folio,  1807,  a  work  rather  unaatiafaotorily 
eiecuted  and  not  oontainingmuohof  partieular  interest  to  profasrional 
BtudentSf  owing  to  whioh  it  was  eoUly  received  by  archUecte.  It  was 
however  well  calculated  to  reoommeod  the  anuior  to  aoholan  and 
obtain  for  him  the  patroDiga  of  tba  uoivenii^,  nor  did  it  Ail  to  do 
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ao.  In  the  same  year  (1807)  he  was  employed  aa  anddteot  of  Downii^ 
Coll^,  and  the  buildings  wen  fortowith  begun.  They  wan  left  at 
his  death  very  far  frmn  Mng  completed.  Wilkina  in  theee  buUdinge 
torew  awsy  a  ran  opportu^ty.  Biaaaed  by  his  imvions  studies,  and 
amtations  of  giving  his  own  university  a  elassioal  pieee  of  aroUteotani 
ha  poatpooad  all  other  oonsidentioas  to  that  alona.  Enanonrad  of 
tha  Btndy  tii  the  Gredan  b^K  he  seama  ndtoer  to  hav»  thooght  how 
far  that  style  could  be  adi^tad  to  toe  ooea^n,  nor  how  br  toe  oeoa> 
sion  nquired  what  tha  style  would  not  admit  ot  Instead  of  evM 
endeavouring  to  ad^>t  it,  lie  merely  applied  i^  jnat  as  he  found  it^  to 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  dwive  their  expreesioa  merely  firom 
their  enlomns,  for  in  other  reapeote  they  are  merely  so  many  neat 
honsea.  Naitliar  doaa  tha  bnllding  maka  amanda  in  <«ier  rsneots  for 
itsunsatisfaotixinem  ua^eoe  <tf  andiitaotuie^  the  aeeommodatioa  it 
afford*  being  very  defective,  although  the  ocat  was  eoormons. 

In  toe  case  of  the  Bast  India  ODUege  at  Haileybury,  Herts,  whudi 
he  built  a  few  yean  afterwarda,  whra  he  held  toe  appointment  ni 
arohiteot  to  the  East  India  Company,  then  wore  at  least  no  local 
aasodattons  to  deter  him  from  havug  reeonree  again  to  'punGra^' 
anbitectun ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  thal^  inataad  of  «daaTonring 
to  improve  upon  hie  speoiman  at  Cualnidge,  he  should  have  dona 
little  mon  than  repeat  toe  sauM  derign,  and  with  litUe  mon  rnonnea 
He  afterwarda  auocaeded  eomewhat  better  when  he  bad  to  adopt  gotUa 
for  toe  additions  and  alterations  wbioh  he  executed  at  the  Uuea 
colleges  of  Trinity  (1828),  Corpus  (18S3),  and  King's  (1828)  at  Cam- 
bridge; at  least  thi;  wen  at  the  time  regsrded  as  rather  enditable 
than  othsrwiu^  though  they  would  now  be  aoasidarad  to  evlnoa  a 
aomewhat  extraordinu7  ignonnoe  of  tiia  tma  eharaater  of  giAhio 
arobiteotnn. 

In  the  fajade  of  toe  Unlrersitv  College,  Gower^tne^  originallj 
called  toe  Univerri^  of  London,  be  introduced  a  dome  oombini^ 
tion  wito  a  Qreuan  portico;  and  elevated  the  latter  upon  a  subatrae* 
tun  tha  hei^t  of  toe  baaement  fioor,  forming  a  ptctaresqaa  arrange* 
aant  of  fligbta  of  atapib  Of  aU  his  wmAa  pariiiva  this  is  tha  mm 
wUdiobtahiad  tat  him  moat  pnlse  fIrom  both  professional  msn  and 
eritioa;  but  unfortunately  toe  wings  have  not  jvk  been  ereoted,  and 
those  parts  of  toe  exterior  to  whiui  they  would  have  been  oonoeotad 
still  remain  in  their  first  nnfinlihed  state :  aa  to  toe  interior,  it  was 
anything  but  oonvenient  and  has  been  oonatderably  altered.  Tba 
■qmtation  aoquired  this  edifice^  the  mly  one  he  hsd  then  produoad 
in  tha  matropoUi^  raeepttbe  Univend^  QubJioua^  Fall  MaUBaa^ 
Bofbred  greatly  by  toe  neariy  univenal  onterr  raised  against  Ua 
NatuHoal  Qallery.  No  doubt  ha  liad  many  dUnonltiea  ana  advene 
eiroaiastanoee  to  contend  wito  in  that  wim :  oramped  hj  want  of 
■paoB,  and  towarted  in  various  wi^  he  hsd  no  little  vexation  to 
eooounter,  and  had  alao  to  anatain  a  unanimous  opposition  againat  him 
<m  the  part  of  toe  public  presa  Still  it  li  diffioult  to  oouD^va  how 
ha  aonfiii  havo  bUoD  so  fitr  abort  of  Us  praoeding  wort  Hentha 
dome  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature— offensive  in  online  and  maan  in 
oharaoter.  The  portico  itself  Is  very  far  fh>m  satiafkctory ;  bat  liora 
the  architect  was  reatrioted  by  being  obliged  to  make  use  of  tiia 
oolumni  from  the  portico  of  Cnton  House,  to  whioh  however  he  did 
not  reston  their  oripnalty  rioh  entabbturaj  thalntailorla  iaalnioat 
even  reapeot  bad. 

whila  toe  NaUonil  OaUeiy  was  inenrrlnganchairalaadvataaad- 
tiotsm,  tha  aicUteat  entarad  into  tba  oompatltioa  tor  tha  new  lioaiaa 
of  parliament,  in  1886;  but  hb  design  did  not  obtain  (me of  the  pra> 
miums.  The  rema^  however  attached  to  it  by  ite  author  in  to* 
deoeriptive  oatalogue  of  the  designs  wen  in  a  tme  that  oalled  attan- 
tion  to  it  there,  and  he  immediately  followed  them  up  by  '  An  Apoloaj 
for  tha  Dedna  of  the  New  Houaea  of  Parliament,  markad  ••Fha> 
Archiaadas;"'  «4i«rdn  ha  animadTwtad  veij  fraaly;  and  wito  no 
little  bittemeaa  of  tone^  both  on  the  aoooaeBful  design  and  the  oondoot 
of  the  eonmUaaionera  To  annoyances  and  vexatiraa  of  thk  kind 
succeeded  an  event  which  raised  him  to  a  mon  oonapicuous  emioenoa 
in  hia  profeeiion ;  for  on  the  deato  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  1887,  he  waa 
eleotea  to  succeed  him  as  profaaior  of  arohitectun  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  of  whioh  he  had  been  made  a  membac  in  1881.  Tet  whUa 
Us  ae^uiremente  wan  of  a  Und  to  do  honoor  to  tha  acaduiia  ehafa>, 
itis  Bcaroely  probable  that  he  wonldhava  prorod  a  very  oompetsid 
instrnotor.  His  '  Protudoneo  ArehUeotwicM,'  the  first  part  of  whioh 
(the  <nily  one  published)  appeared  just  at  that  time,  1887,  did  not 
augur  well  for  hia  futun  leotnres,  b^g  minutely  arobmlogical,  and 
withal  fondfuL  He  did  not  however  live  to  deliver  any  lecture*  at 
the  aoademy,  tot  befon  the  term  (two  yean)  allowed  to  a  new  pro- 
fbsBoc  to  prepan  Umaalf  for  them  had  expired,  he  himself  waano  moMb 
Bis  eonaUtntion  bad  latteriy  been  greatly  impaired  hy  goo^  and  ha 
had  been  riaibly  dnking  for  some  time.  He  died  at  Cambadn 
August  81st,  1889,  on  his  iixty-fint  birthd^,  and  was  Intsrrad  in  tna 
ohapel  ta  Cwpus  Chriati,  a  part  of  toe  new  buildings  at  that  college 
erected  by  him,  and  whitdt  he  considered  his  best  wort 

Apinng  other  stractures  by  him  an :— the  Nelson  Pillar  In  SaekvUla 
Street,  Dublin,  1808 ;  the  Nelaon  Kllar  at  Tarmovth,  1817  j  and  Si. 
Qe<nge'a  Hospital,  Hyde  Faik  Comer,  whioh  la  remoikable  for  tha 
tetnstyle  pottioo  of  aquan  eolumna  in  toe  east  front.  He  also  ereoted 
aevenl  raivato  mansiona  Besides  the  Utersry  worka  already  men* 
tiooed,  he  pnbUahed  *Athaidensia,  or  Bamaricaaartoe  Buildings  and 
Antiiaitiisa  of  Athens,'  in  181«i[5f^i^^^Arcbitjotia(2<< 
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THforlo^  OMMataff  «b«w  hwtka  nMbg  to  tlw  PaUle  ud  Frinte 
BlifloN  of  tlM  AodasK  Imp.  4(o,  1811 

•WILKIK80N,  SIH  JOHN  QARDNBR,  KnlAi,  mt  born  In 
rrVT.  Ba  Is  HMi  «f  the  Ittr.  Joha  WllkliwoD  br  the  dm^tn  of 
th«  Bsv.  lUflhud  QardMr.  H«  wu  edaoaMd  at  Hurow  S<diool  and 
at  SMtvr  ODHeg*>,  Onford.  H«  afWwardi  mnt  to  Egypt,  when  h« 
msftiiMd  iwdTA  ytvn,  dcvatiM  Umsdf  ta  feha  sbadj  of  ue  utiquttica 
of  tha  oooatfy,  and  uuftlag  Uamtf  aaqndniad  wfth  the  lengoagea^ 
■wmcn,  md  eaatoma  of  tha  nodera  tnliaUtaBti.  He  zertded  a  oon* 
■Matabla  time  la  •  tomb  at  Thabei,  and  employed  Mmaelf  in  maUa|f 
aemrate  aorreys  of  the  dtotriot,  and  dra*iogB  ef  the  atapendooa 
arobiteehtral  monamentn,  and  In  oopyiDg  with  miaute  BdeUty  the  aoulp* 
taree,  piUtttiDga,  bleroglji^ies,  and  other  objeeta  of  interest  then 
•lia^ig;  'The  works  wbioh  he  has  linee  pnblMied  slBbrd  abondaat 
«Tideno^set«ttly  of  his  aasMnUy,  but  oCtbe  oara  sad  ikill  with  whioh 
Ml  iBvasUntiotia  wars  eondaoted. 

In  1898  Mr.  WUkiaton  pnblbhed  at  Malta  '  Hstfria  HleroglypUea,' 
ta  four  parti]  and  In  Ltmdoo,  in  1886,  '  Topography  of  Tbebea,  and 
aeaeral  Tie*  of  Egypt,'  8to.  In  1886  be  pnbUihed  the  Firat  Series 
*f  hh  great  work  en  tbe  Ancient  Egrptiane, '  The  Uannera  and  Cus> 
tooM  of  the  AneieDt  EgypUani^  laSudiiw  thefr  Private  Life,  OeverD* 
■MDt^  Laws,  Arls^  HsDnlhotans,  Reliclon,  Agriaaltars,  and  Earir 
HMwy,  dertved  flrom  a  Oomparteon  of  the  Fklatinga,  SonlptttrM,  ana 
Monnment^  atill  exlating,  with  the  Aeooante  of  Aneient  Authori/ 
S  -nia.  8to.  The  Beoond  Series^  in  2  Tola.  8re,  waa  published  in  1840, 
in  which  yrar  he  reoeived  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  hia  laboon  in 
Hterature  and  archnolegy. 

la  1848,  Blr  Oardner  Wilkinson,  hsTlng  prerlonsly  been  eleeted 
F.B.S.,  M.R.C.L.,  FJI.Q.S.,  &&,  published  '  Modem  ERypt  and  Thebe^ 
iMlng  a  Deaerlptlon  of  Egypt,  inelading  the  Infcrmauon  required  for 
TrftTrllers  in  that  Couotry,'  3  vola.  8ro.  The  third  edition  of  his 
Aneiant  G^yptlaua,'  loelnding  both  eeries,  and  illostoated  with  800 
platea  and  wood-euta,  waa  puMiehed  in  1847,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Murray  pabllebed  aa  one  of  his  eeriea  of '  Hand-Booko/  a 
'Hand-Book  for  Trnvdlera  In  Egyp^  ioolading  Desoriptiona  of  the 
Coarse  of  ths  Nile,  oi  the  Ssoond  Cataraal^  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 
f^mlda^  and  ^lebes,  the  Orerlaad  Trandt  to  India,  tlM  Peniasnln 
of  Mtmnt  Sinat,  the  Omob,  Acl,  being  a  new  edition  oorreoted  and  oon- 
denned  of  <  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,'  by  Sir  Gardner  WUlnson,' 
Ifmo.  In  1844  Sir  Oardner  WllklBson  trSTelled  ia  Dalmatia  and 
Monten^ro,  and  in  1848 publiabed 'Dalmatia and  Montenegro ;  with 
a  Journey  to  Hoetar  in  UsraegoTlna,  and  Bemarits  on  the  SlaTooio 
HaUone,  the  Hlatery  of  Dalmataa  and  Bagosa,  the  Uaooei,  fto.'  2  toIs. 
8to.  In  1860,  he  pnUiahed  '  The  Ardtiteotore  of  Andent  Egypt,  In 
which  the  Columns  are  artmnged  io  Orders,  and  the  Templea  elas- 
BlBed ;  with  Remarka  on  the  ^rly  Progreaa  of  Arohiteoture^  &o.,  8to, 
with  a  large  Volume  of  Platea  illustratlTt  of  the  Subjeo^  and  iu- 
dudlng  the  Tarioua  Columns  and  Details  from  aetoal  MeasoremenV 
In  18S1  he  pnbllafaed  '  The  Fragmouts  of  the  Hleratio  Pspyrai  at 
Turin,  ooatJaing  the  names  of  Egyptiaa  Kiags,  wMi  the  Hlaralio 
Insoriptton  at  the  Bad^  6to,  with  a  folio  volnme  of  platsf.  In  1864 
he  published  *A  Popular  Account  of  the  Aneient  Egyptians,'  revised 
and  abridged  from  hia  larger  work,  irith  the  addition  of  other  matter 
in  oouaequenoe  of  hia  haviag  rerialted  Egypt,  and  of  other  disoonriM 
having  been  made  rinee  the  publication  of  hia  larger  work. 

Lorri  Rlpoa,  in  an  addresato  the  Royal  Soriety  of  literature,  makes 
the  following  remarka  on  the  grekt  work, '  The  AnoieDt  BgjpdMn:* — 
"  IndefaUgable  In  reaearefa,  1ml  of  iMtnlng,  assuHrta  In  hatM,  fSt 
Oardner  WQkinson  has  at  tiie  same  time  treated  his  sabjeet  with  the 
enUiuaissm  of  genius  and  the  llvelinets  of  poetry.  He  opens  to  you 
the  temple  of  ueir  deities,  the  polaee  of  their  sovereign,  the  field  of 
baUle,  and  tbe  repoeitaries  of  the  dead.  He  traces  for  you  their  early 
history,  he  exhibits  to  you  their  knowledge  of  l^e  arte  and  eclenoei^ 
the  course  of  their  huanedry,  and  the  proeess  of  their  masufoeturea; 
and  he  introdueea  you  to  their  private  life  with  •  grqthio  vlraeity 
which  make*  yon  at  onee  a  judge  of  the  virtues  and  vioes  of  tlie 
Sgyptian  eharacter,  and  a  partaker  as  it  were  of  Uie  intimacies  of  their 
Aomastle  sooie^."   In  1868  he  pnUished  a  volume  '  On  Colour." 

WILLAIRT,  ADBIAVO,  ■  eomposw  mueh  oslebmted  whm  raual- 
«1  laandag  was  nure  eoltlTated  Uian  mosloal  genius,  was  bom  at 
Bmges,  hi  the  Netherlands,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  osDtair. 
Be  first  studied  the  law  la  the  university  of  Paris,  but,  h  <^ten  hu 
happened,  tlie  moat  winning  of  the  muees  seduced  him  ttom  so  dry  « 
pniaul^  and  theoeeforward  devoting  himself  to  harmony,  he  soon 
beeune  fkmoue  for  his  motets,  llisso  moenred  him  tbe  high  ritna- 
Uon  of  M aNtr*  dl  Oapalk  of  St  Mwk>,TMile«,  wUnb  bo  held  till  his 
decease  in  Ssptsmber  IMS.  He  was  the  master  of  Costansa  Porta,  of 
Oipriane  Ross,  and  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  who,  in  his  'Instito* 
tioni  Rarmonlehe^'  mentiooa  him  In  the  most  enlogiatle  terns. 

WILLAN,  ROBERT,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  November  1T67,  at 
the  Hill,  near  Sedbernh  in  Terkshire,  where  hhi  father  had  an  exten- 
dvs  praetiM  as  a  medical  man.  Hia  parents  belonging  to  the  Sodstv 
^Frimd^  ho  was  brongfat  up  hi  the  principlsa  of  this  body,  and  re- 
OBleed  hb  mOf  odasatloa  In  the  grammar-sohool  of  his  native  plaee. 
Bb  pfogrset  as  a  boy  In  hh  claasical  and  mathematioal  studbs  mi 
Tsiy  remarkably  sad  In  177T  ho  went  to  Edinbureh  well  nmwred  to 
OBOimnos  hb  m^btt  stodbs.  Aiter  the  usoal  rasidsaSonbMe 
jsM^hoBRdnatodte  1780^  oa  tahfoh  ooewlon  ho  pcwnftsd  aota^ 


■oiriinl  dimsstotton  ea  bflamawtlsa  irf  tbo  Utsk  It  was  pabUdioA 
andnr  the  title  *  Do  Jorinorb  InflanuMtlonsk'  Ho  subseqatatly  cam* 

to  London  for  the  pnrpose  of  ftirther  improvement,  and  was  about  to 
Mttle  there,  when  a  relative  in  a  good  practice  at  Darlington  died,  and 
Willaa  became  hb  soceessor.  He  remained  at  Dariington  alwnt  a 
year,  and  returned  to  London  in  1788.  During  the  time  be  was  at 
DarUngtoa  ho  aaalyssd  the  siilphareoas  miner^-epring  of  Crofl^  and 
pabllshsd  the  laaolt  in  an  oetavo  toIobm,  witb  the  title '  Ohssrvationa 
on  tba  Sulphor  Water  at  Croft  near  Darlington.'  A  aeoond  editioB  of 
tUs  wof^  was  pubUAed  fai  1788.  In  thb  work  b  ooe  of  the  earliest 
notloes  of  ths  peeatiar  forma  of  v^ietaHon  that  iahabit  varioos  miaenl' 
qirings.  He  raoommends  these  waters  pavtieolariy  la  akin  diseaisi^ 
and  periutpB  her*  may  be  found  Mm  germs  af  inqmij  lliak  led  to  Ui 
flitare  labours. 

In  1788  tha  Pabllo  Df^easair  la  Oarafatrset  waa  mened,  and 
Willaa  was  made  phyaldsa.  In  1786  he  was  admitted  a  Uosntbte  vl 
the  College  of  Phyudans,  on  whioh  ooeartMi  he  addressed  to  that 
body  some  congratulatory  Qrosk  veTsee.  In  1786  he  oomroenoed  a 
ooorsa  of  leotores  at  the  Dbpeuiary  on  the  principles  and  praotioe  of 
medioine ;  but  hb  eaeoees  appears  to  have  been  amaU.  He  wae  suU 
ssqueotty  appointed  phyridan  to  the  finsbary  Dispeasaiy.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  punettuJi^  with  which  he  attended  to  his  pobUo 
daties,  and  it  aaid  ho  naver  lonBht  lelaxatioa  bj  absnos  from  London 
tot  thirty  yean. 

From  an  early  period  of  hbprofesoloaal  earoer  Willaa  aeems  to  have 
bsen  dissatisfied  with  the  axbting  nomenclature  and  elasaifioatioa  of 
cutaneoua  dtseaeea.  He  eought  by  aa  aooorate  diatinotioa  of  external 
forms  to  render  th«r  eUss^oatitm  more  simply  aad  thor  recognition 
more  eertsin.  In  1788  ho  had  sncoesded  so  &r  in  thb  olgeott  that 
a  paper  whioh  he  read  befne  tha  Medical  Boobt^  of  London  obtained 
for  him  the  Fothergill  gold  medal  of  that  year.  Thu  laid  the  foon- 
dation  for  the  publleotloa  of  hb  great  woi^  the '  Deeoription  and 
Treatment  of  Cutaneoua  Dbeaaaa.'  This  work  was  iUustimted  with 
coloured  platee  of  the  various  diaeases  whioh  were  deeoribed  in  tbe 
letter-preee.  The  first  part  was  published  in  Loudon  in  1798,  andoon- 
taioed  the  first  ordCT  iato  whtolt  ha  had  divided  outaneoos  itisnisss, 
the  papulous  ernpUoas  of  ttie  skla.  The  ssoond  <wder,  scaly  dbeaaaa 
of  the  skin,  was  published  in  1801.  Hs  did  not  live  to  complete  thb 
■woA.  Two  more  volumes  appeared  in  1806-7,  oontainiDg  a  part  of 
hu  third  order,  tbe  raahes,  lu  which  the  varieties  of  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  w«re  treated,  A  fourth  part,  oontaioing  tha  remainder  of  the 
raahee  and  the  Bulli^  or  laife  Teaieationa,  was  published  in  180&  Tha 
subject  ofvacdaatlen  having  excited  great  intsrebt,  Willanwaaindtiaad 
to  pnUbh  a  volnme  oa  thb  subject  out  of  the  ragubr  order  hb 
woi^,  aad  thb  appeared  in  1806.  witii  the  title  'On  Vaodne  laoeola- 
tion.'  In  thb  work  he  gave  a  full  aooonnt  of  Jmnei's  dissaae  the  eow* 
pox,  also  of  the  obicken-pox,  and  of  other  eutaoeous  dlaeasee  widah 
might  be  oonfounded  with  the  vaoeine  dieeaee.  Tlte  remaining  p<»tions 
of  the  wort:,  inclndiag  the  pustular,  vesieolar,  tubOToutar,  and  m^ 
oolar  ordsra,  were  aoi  publbbsd  aa  a  oomi^imi  of  Dr.  Willaa'a  woric; 
bat  all  the  nattariab  baviag  beat  oommiitod  by  him  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Batemaa,  ware  afterwmb  pablbhed  by  him  in  a  woi^  entitied 
'Delineations  of  Cutaneoua  Dbsaiao,  exhibiting  the  oharaeteriatia 
appearaacea  ol  the  priuolpal  genera  aad  speeies  oomprisMi  in  the  das- 
alHeation  of  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  oompleting  the  eeriea  of  engravings 
begun  by  that  aathor,'  London,  1817.  By  the  dmpb  olsssifleation 
whiak  ho  adopted,  and  its  apjuloatln  to  a  laigo  number  of  saas% 
Willaa  did  mora  for  the  adfaDoeawnt  of  the  knewbdge  of  diseasss  of 
the  skin  than  any  prsvioas  writer,  aad  Ud  tha  fbndatioa  Isr  Uia 
sQoosuful  labooTB  of  Bstomsn,  Ba^,  aad  sabasqaaBt  mitsn  oa  tiita 
subject. 

Besides  thb  great  work,  Willan  published  several  papers  in  Journals 
aad  I^anssetioas,  upon  varioua  profesiional  sabjeets.  Daring  some 
part  <tf  the  tloM  tint  ha  was  oonnoetad  with  tha  Dbponsary  In  Oai^> 
street,  he  pobUahsd  monthly  reports  of  the  oaaes,  with  obsemUons. 
Tbeee  repoj^s  oontalned  much  valuable  information,  and  those  from 
1796  to  1800  were  publbhed  In  a  separate  volume,  with  tbe  title 
*BeportB  on  tha  Dlseaeee  of  London,'  London,  12mo,  1801.  In  the 
early  part  of  bis  lifla  he  published  a  littlo  volume  entitled  '  Hiatoiy  of 
tbe  Mioistry  of  Jeeus  Christ,  eombined  from  the  Narrative  of  it  in  the 
foar  Evaagelists.'  TbU  wu  pnUbbed  io  1783,  aad  a  seoond  adlUoo, 
with  notaa  aad  obssrvatioas,  appeared  la  1786.  WUlan  was  fond  of 
antiquarian  pnrsuite,  and  rMd  several  papers  before  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  body  he  wae  elected  a  fellow  in  1791.  One  of  the 
most  elalxMrate  of  hb  papera  waa  an  essay  on  the  practice  of  lustration 
by  need*fira^  a  praotioe  which  stilt  continues  In  some  of  the  northern 
oountias  <a  England.  He  was  elected  in  1809  a  fellow  of  the  Bo9«t 
Sooiety. 

Daring  the  latter  part  tit  hb  life  he  rerignsd  his  pnUio  sitnations. 
Hs  took  an  aotive  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fever  Hoapital, 
and  waa  made  one  of  iU  first  physicieos  extraoFdinary.  Hb  healtl^ 
which  was  never  stron|^  began  to  decline  ia  1810,  and  hb  frienda 
persuaded  him  to  embark  tar  Madslfa,  where  ha  died  <m  the  7th  ^ 

Apruma. 

At  tha  timaof  hb  death  he  was  engaged  In  iavaotigating  seveml  pdatl 
oonneoted  with  the  aatiqnitiee  of  mediohkei   Amrag  otiier 
whidi  oeoaided  bin  wasthe  natnm<rfthn  <irnu|£^;4h^«i4<l>9ap  of 
the  jwovalsaoa  ef  amaltpo^  BussDNsi 
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diMues  ftmongab  tiie  tnoiaiiti ;  iha  history  of  lepnuy,  kod  also  of 
lam.  Dr.  WilUii  was  k  man  of  ntiriag  tad  itudioiu  bftbito,  dAvotodly 
food  of  Lis  profenioD.  Ho  bad  few  oonnoxioos,  and  modsat  maimoFB, 
■o  that  his  couiso  to  pnctiea  wm  alow,  although  it  was  ampl*  in  the 
aod.  Ho  waa  mvoh  etteemed  hii  oudwd  bnthron,  aad  boloved 
hy  the  poor,  la  vhooi  ho  waa  orar  kind  and  attaoliva.  Ho  was  a 
aoond  obtsrrer,  and  a  good  praoUoal  pbyitokn;  aad  his  elaaufication 
of  the  diseasos  of  the  uin  moat  erer  bo  regordsd  aa  a  great  it«p  tar 
tho  adraneement  of  the  knowledge  o^  th*  Comi  of  diaoMO. 

(Batenao.  Menoir  ^  Dr.  WiUm^  io  Sfind  Bombn  iA  IdkAmrph 
Medical  and  Sutfficat  Journal). 

WILLDEKOW,  CARL  LUDWIO^  ft  beluiirt.  wu  bon  in  1765,  at 
Berlin,  where  hia  father  waa  an  ftpotiuovy.  Ha  roo^Tod  hit  early 
education  at  Berlin,  and  studied  medieine  aft  HaUa,whoBoe  he  pro- 
oeaded  to  lAOgeoiaka,  for  the  porpoao  of  atudying  ohemistry  in  the 
laboratory  of  Wiegleb.  He  took  hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  UodioiBe  ftt 
Halle  i  retomed  to  his  aatire  city,  and,  having  married,  commenDad 
the  practice  of  hia  profesaioQ.  Ho  early  tamed  hia  attention  t«  botany, 
and  before  he  had  gradoated  he  pobliabod  hiB  Prodiomns '  of  the 
Berlin  Flora,  with  the  title  '  Frodraaias  Flone  Barolinensis,'  Berlin, 
8vo,  1787.  On  the  oooasion  of  his  graduating  at  Halle  he  preaented  as 
his  thesis  a  botanical  work,  which  waa  entitlod  '  Traotatua  de  AohiUeia 
et  Tanacoto,'  Halle,  8to,  1789.  Shortly  after  this  he  pnblished  hia 
*Hiatoria  Amsranthonioi,'  at  ZUriofa,  illustrated  with  13  platea.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  natural  history  studies  to  plants.  He  took  grtat 
interest  in  aoology,  and  had  coUaotsd  in  his  maaeum  many  apeoimens 
of  rare  animals;  and  in  17B9  ho  pnblished  a  oatalogno  of  butterflies  in 
the  Hark  of  Brandenburg,  entitled  '  TabeUsriscbea  Veneiohnias  der  in 
der  Churmark  Brandenburg  einheimischen  Sohmetterlinge,'  Berlin,  Sto. 
In  1790  he  published  a  memoir  of  Gledttac^  the  botanist,  and  in  1792 
his  elements  of  botany,  with  the  tiUe  '  QruDdrisa  der  Kraiitet-Kunde,' 
Berlin,  Sm  This  was  one  of  tha  best  elementary  worka  on  botsoy  of 
the  day,  and  ma  extnu^Tsly  used  throughout  Oermany  as  a  class- 
book.  It  waa  also  translated  into  Freneh  and  I^gliab,  and  in  fiwt 
beoamo  the  model  on  whioh  moat  of  the  tubaequent  infaodnotioDs  to 
botany  were  written.  He  afterwards  puhliabed  a  work  of  the  same 
nature  in  1804,  entitled  'An  IntBOduoticHitothe  Self  Study  of  Botany' 
(*An]«itung  sum  Selbet-Studien  der  Botanik'),  but  this  is  aa  iofsiior 
work  to  the  first  In  1791  be  published,  in  fciio,  a  work  on  new  ond 
nuw  plants,  with  tiie  title  *  Phytogra{^ia,  sea  Pesoriptio  rariocum 
miniia  oognitamm  Plsntantm,'  Brlaogao.  This  was  followed,  in  1790, 
bya  work  on  the  trees  and  ahmbe  growing  in  the  opoR  air  in  tiw 
Oftvdao  of  Berlin,  with  some  aocoont  of  thair  calftvM  Of  tbfl  work  n 
Kowd  edition  appearod  in  ISll. 

The  BncoeaaiTS  pubUoation  of  these  works  had  acquired  for  Will- 
denow  the  reputation  of  a  firat-rate  botanist  and  obtaiud  for  him  in 
1798  the  appointment  to  the  obair  of  Natural  History  at  Beriin.  He 
waa  also  appointed  sapwintendent  of  the  Botanlo  Garden  at  Berlin. 
Prerious  to  his  appointment  thia  garden  bad  been  mueh  neglected, 
bat  by  his  diligence  it  beoame  Uu  depoaitory  of  some  of  the  rareet 
pUnti  growing  in  Europe.  Willdenew  oorreepopded  with  most  of  the 
botaniaU  of  his  day,  and  from  Klein  be  reonved  plants  from  India; 
ik>om  Humboldt  and  Bcmplaad,  those  of  America;  from  Labillarditee 
■nd  &Bitb,  those  of  New  HoUud;  and  trwn  Deafontaince,  tbcae  of 
Afrioa.  It  was  thns  that,  instead  of  1300  spedea  he  {bund  growing  in 
the  garden,  he  left  6000.  He  ^so  oolleoted  a  large  herbarium,  oon- 
aisting  of  above  20,000  spedes  <^  plants. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Wtlldraow  waa  bis  'Spedea  Plan- 
tamm '  of  Linnaeus.  Be  eommonced  this  woik  in  1797,  and  oon- 
tinned  publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1810,  when  his  health  beoame  too 
onfaebled  to  enable  him  to  go  <n.  He  prooeeded  as  far  as  the  first 
part  of  the  fifth  volume,  which  omlainod  dtaoriptioaa  of  the  spedas 
of  the  natural  order  Filioos.  A  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume. 
Including  the  moasei^  waa  pabllshed  by  Sohwagiicher  in  1880 ;  and 
Idnk,  in  1824,  published  two  parte  <tf  a  sixtti  volume^  induding 
the  Fwngi,  Syphfmyeeta,  and  O^mmomyoittt.  This  woik  waa  the  moat 
important  one  of  its  day  for  syatematie  botany,  as  it  induded  deMirip- 
tioDs  of  all  apedee  that  had  been  desoribed  since  the  first  pubUoation 
of  the  *Spedai  Kantarum '  by  Linnvus.  The  first  volumea  of  the 
book  are  not  so  wdl  neeuted  as  the  last,  which  is  eaaUy  aoeounted  fl» 
whan  the  diffisrent  poution  in  wfaidi  the  author  was  placed  is  oon- 
udeied.  There  are  also  many  maoifeot  errars  in  the  references  to 
voiks,  and  in  tho  quotetino  of  synonyms,  whioh  diuinith  its  valnsi 
Md  whieh  hare  produood  some  very  sever*  critidsms.  ETery  allow- 
ance however  should  be  made  on  aooonot  of  tiie  mamituda  of  the 
Work ;  aod,  wbataver  might  be  it«  fiuilts,  theio  waa  nouuog  to  supply 
its  plso*  tiU  the  publieatien  of  the  'Prodromns'  of  Da  Caodcdla,  and 
where  this  was  inoompleto,  the  aid  of  the  'Spedea  Plantamm*  of 
Willdenow  waa  still  eesen^l.  The  whole  work  is  arranged  aeoording 
to  the  lannmn  systeob  From  1808  to  1809  Willdenow  published  at 
intarvals  dewwiptiona  with  ooloursd  piates  of  plants  growing  in  ttie 
Botanic  Qarden  at  Berlin,  under  the  tide  'Hortos  Berjineosis^' 
Berlin,  fdia  He  also  contribatad  many  essays  and  papera  to  varfoos 
Jonmala  and  TransaetioDsof  soeiotiesb  In  1811  Willdenow  went  witii 
his  family  to  Paria  for  tb*  purpose  of  stodying  and  desoribiog  plants 
in  tlie  oolleotiena  than.  Uo  bowover  wsa  aU*  to  efieoft  \im»t  on 
•ooount  of  bis  health,  aad  Iw  ntamsd  to  telim  vbsM  b»  died  ott  tha 
10th  of  July  igia. 


WILLG,  JSAN  GEORGE,  a  dlstinguiahed  engraver,  was  bom  «t 
Ednigsberg,  near  Qicssen,  in  Hesse,  Novomber  ft,  171S.  Ha  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  trade,  but  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  a 
passion  for  drawhig  and  design,  and  having  his  own  aibcto  Isamt 
to  angmve,  bo  in  hirninetoanth  year  pvoeaodsdtoPariswhsnhawai 
en^yed  by  DalU  aft  a  low  salary.  Hia  improvMoent  in  Ui  ict  was 
very  rapid,  and  he  finally  attaiood  an  almosft  unrivalled  loputatlon  as 
an  engraver  of  portraits  and  oi  figure  pieoes  fiiom  ttw  Dnteh  and 
flemish  caastets.  Aowng  his  moat  oelebratad  prints  aia  the  portralta 
of  Karshal  Sai*;  MaM4  da  Bouliongne;  Harigny,  Oount  da  Saint 
Florentin,  &e^,  and  Us  genre  angmrlnn,  such  aa  '  The  Knitter,'  *  Tkm 
Vmdw,'  'An  Old  Woman  of  Normandy  holding  a  Tolip,'  IMmrifs 
*  Satin  Gown,'  Sohalken's 'Fsmily  Ooneart,'  'Wsodoriag  MoslebMS' 
and  many  others  firom  the  works  of  Gerard  Douw,  Vlmfs,  Distrloh, 
Terburg,  and  othsr  maaters  of  the  Dutch  scbooL  Wills  novar  left 
Paris  after  be  entaeed  it,  and  oame,  though  bom  in  G«rasaay,  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  tiw 
Aoad^mie  des  Bssux-Arta,  in  1761 ;  wss  orsatod  a  knight  ef  tbe 
legion  of  honour  by  Napoleon  L,  and  died  at  Paiia  on  tho  8th  of 
August  180S.  Tbe  engravings  of  Wills  are  eomoft  In  drawfaw,  biUllanl^ 
yat  delicate  and  refined  in  aSMi,  and  convey  with  admirable  predsion 
aud  feeling  tbe  obaraober  of  tbe  mssteis  from  whose  worka  they  ore 
executed.  Among  his  pupils  were  UuUer,  Schmnaer,  Bervio,  Bad 
others  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  profssaion. 

WILLEAiS,  JAN  FAANB,  the  originator  of  what  is  called* the 
Ilsmiah  movsmmt'  for  the  revival  of  tha  oulUvation  dI  the  Dutdi 
language  in  Belgium,  was  bom  at  Bonobon^  a  viUage  Mar  Anftwarp, 
on  tbe  11th  of  March  1798.  Tho  Vrensh  asss-culotta  army,  uttdM 
Dumouriez,  waa  at  that  very  time  sdrandng  to  tbe  d^e  of  Antwerp; 
a  party  of  his  soldiers  entered  Douchout  on  uie  night  that  Wilkass  waa 
bora,  and  on  hearing  tho  atate  of  aflkirs  politdy  witiidtvw  from  Us 
father's  house,  observing  that  the  new  ooraer  would  be  the  first  Frendi 
dtisau  of  tbe  district,  and  little  foreeeeing  how  afiiBstiva  an  oppooMt 
he  would  prove  to  ttic  Lufiuence  of  Franoe  in  Flandara.  Tbe  attaoh- 
ment  of  Willems  to  the  Flemish  language  first  showsd  itself  aft  tiie 
town  of  Uerrs,  where  he  waa  sent  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteao,  to 
leam  tinging  and  playing  en  the  organ,  and  where  he  was  fortunate 
anongh  to  meet  with  a  protector  and  educator  in  tbe  psnon  ef  ftlr. 
Bergmaon,  who,  in  tba  then  aetBatim  of  public  means  ef  edaoatian  in 
Bdgium  acted  as  tutor  to  his  own  Csmily,  and  allowod  young  WilleMs 
to  sharo  thair  instruetioas  in  IjLtin  and  litaratova.  lisno  waa  still  tn 
posaesdon  of  soms  of  the  '  Rddarjk-Kamers,'  or  Chambers  ef  Bhetorio, 
the  exifltoDoa  of  which  was  ona  of  the  moat  fiMniUar  literary  CsatoMs  of 
olden  Belgium,  sad  th^  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  op  theatiieftl 
entertainmflbta.  "  The  Cedlian  Society  of  tba  pzintnpal  eluirob,  It. 
Oummar'a,  wliere  I  every  day  sang  or  pUyad  the  o^an,  bdpg,"  ai^ 
Willama,  in  a  hiatory  whioh  he  aflerwarda  wrote  of  the  Chambm  <tf 
Liarre, "  in  the  mind  to  act  some  pieoes  for  tho  bsneflt  of  the  ehuroh, 
this  waa  tbe  ocoaaion  of  first  bringing  me  on  the  stag^  and  X  repre- 
sented tba  aagd  Qabrid  bringing  the  anaunoiatimi  to  tha  Virgin 
Maiy,  in  tbe  mese  entitied  *Th*  Nativity  and  Youth  of  Jaaus  OhrisC' 
I  famamhor  tnat  our  maoagor,  Ur.  Van  dan  Brando^  ebnvohwaidan  of 
8b  GamnurV  ft  ▼•'7  piotu  man,  ovety  oveoing  before  the  curtain  rose 
made  ni  knad  down  on  the  stag^  and  road  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady 
that  the  parformanes  might  go  off  welL  It  was  strange  to  aoe  bow  aU 
the  charaotera  were  mingled  farther  on  their  knees,  and  bow  St 
Joseph  and  Our  Lady  (N.B.,  an  Our  Lady  with  a  beard),  Herod,  tho 
three  Kioga,  the  JawiBh  aoribao  and  Pharisesi^  the  angels  and  the 
devils  all  joined  in  tha  rosponaaa,  *Pmy  for  na,  pr^  for  aa'  I  shall 
never  foiget  it"  The  mysteriss  of  the  middle  were  thus,  it  will 
be  sess,  floniiahing  in  the  19th  oantary  in  Belgium,  as  wall  aa  In  bmoo 
more  remote  comers  of  Europe. 

When  Willems  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  Liwio  he  wrote  a  poetical 
SRtiro  in  Fletoiah  on  the  aubhorities  of  Bouobout,  who  bad  artritrarlly 
diimiassd  hia  father  from  tho  post  of  tas-ooUeotor.  This  and  some 
othw  proofii  of  Uiaa%  led  bis  patoon  Bergmann  to  advise  bis  parents 
not  to  bury  him  in  tha  obsonri^  of  bis  native  villsge  but  send  him  to 
Antwerp,  where  be  was  placed  as  clerk  to  a  notary,  and,  in  1818,  oon- 
tended  victoriously  against  tweu^-dz  oompatitors  for  the  prlas  that 
waa  oftred  for  tiie  beat  poem  on  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  tho  pesae 
of  Tilait,  An  omftteor  theatro  waa  his  favourite  rooreatira,  and  two 
plays  of  his  oompodtion  '  Tha  lUoh  Antwarpor'  and  'Quintin  Mataya* 
mat  with  suosaaa  both  on  the  stage  and  in  print  Tha  union  of 
Belgiau  witik  Holland,  wUoh  fbllowcd  the  ororthrow  of  the  FemA 
doroioion  in  both  oonntrioB  in  1814,  naturally  directed  attention  to  tho 
fact  that  the  so-aallad  Finnish  Isngusga  and  tha  language  of  AfllstiV- 
dam  are  in  nality  bat  very  alighUy  difiring  dialeota  of  one  eommon 
laognage  whioh  waa  at  one  time  more  oultivated  in  nandeva  and  at 
another  in  Hdland.  Willsms  took  tha  load  in  levivlng  and  maUag 
IMtmanant  what  it  is  very  dnguhur  dionld  evar  ham  baem  overlookod 
or  flxgottsn.  A  spirited  poem  by  him— *  Aon  da  Belgen'  (To  tha 
Be^[iaDa>— published  in  1818,  sahorted  hia  oountcymen  not  to  «on- 
tinuo  to  abandon  tha  laogusgs  of  thdv  fathers,  wUdi  was  also  tiM 
language  of  Vondel  and  Bilderdyk.  This  poem,  whioh  produood  a 
Strang  sensation,  ins  aooompaniad  by  a  French  tnaslatiea,  wbidk  it 
may  be  rona^ed  waa  not  •  Tory  &ithful  eoo.  It,fomiod  tho  prdndo 
to  WiUanv's  'Dimartatiw  en  tha  JJBtgh  I<WgnWo#|WiftiW»k*> 
MMMtfan  wiik  tha  SemhaiB  VwMmm  W^McM3^9itt- 
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handeluig  OT«r  do  NedBrdii;taoh«  Tael-  en  Letterkimde  opdgtetyk  d« 
Zugdelyks  IVovintieD  d«r  Kederlandea),  which  was  oommenoed  in 
1819  wtd  oomplefad  in  1824.  In  this  work,  whioh  extends  to  two 
oetevo  TofauMe,  he  aimed  at  traoins;  the  literary  history  of  Flanders 
•Dd  BnlMUit  from  tha  18th  to  nu  IStii  ontary,  ihowtng  that 
Utcratnra  had  floorUied  In  thoM  oountriea  a*  kng  aa  tha  natintal 
hugoaga  waa  coltivated,  bnt  that  it  had  deoUned  dnoa  the  religious 
ware  mtoh  led  to  tha  separation  of  the  North  and  tha  South  Ifethar- 
laads,  hacaoso  from  that  period  Latin,  and  partienlsrly  French,  had 
been  looked  npon  as  tha  only  ioBtmments  of  literary  cultiration  in 
tha  Catholic  Nethn-landa,  while  the  use  of  tha  native  dialeet,  or  of 
ona  naariy  akin  to  had  been  abandtmed  to  tha  PNtartantB  of  tha 
Saren  Umtad  FtoriDoea.  There  was  an  outcry  agunst  tha  author  of 
thb  work  on  two  aceoonta,  one  from  the  antagonista  of  the  union  of 
Belgium  with  Holland,  who  Btigmatised  him  as  a  sycophant  of  the 
gOTemment  beoaoae  his  views  tended  to  recommend  the  goTemment 
measure  at  the  introduction  of  Dutch  as  tha  official  language,  tha 
other  from  aealoos  Catholics,  who  wers  Indignant  that  a  (^tholio 
ahoald  maintain  tha  superiority  of  tha  litenfaira  of  tha  Protaataat 
North  to  OieCathdic  South.  The  dinortation  had  great  nine  at  Uie 
time  of  ita  appeanmoa  as  the  only  attempt  at  a  conoeoted  history  of 
Ilemiah  litentore^  but  the  additional  light  since  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  the  maarches  of  Willema  himself  and  of  seToral  others  has  had 
the  effect  of  renderiog  it  in  some  decree  obsolete.  From  the  time  of 
ita  publication  Willema  was  looked  upon  as  tha  champion  of  the 
Flemish  oaosa,  which  ba  defended  agabst  all  euemiss  and  in  particular 
aninet  Van  de  Weyer  [Wbtxb,  tah  dk]  in  a  Frraoh  pamphlet,  entitled 
'Da  la  langue  Belgique,'  which  appewed  in  1829,  only  a  year  before 
tha  Tidenfc  aaTeranoa  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  rerolution  of  1830  appeared  at  firat  sight  to  be  a  mortal  blow 
to  tha  proapects  of  the  Flemish  laoguaffe,  and  also  to  the  fortunea  of 
its  champunk  Willema  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  goTemmrat  in 
tha  adTantageoua  post  of  a  receiver  of  some  pnUic  duea  at  Antwnp, 
whwa  ha  had  been  previously  appointed  by  the  dty  aa  an  aaristant 
keeper  of  archives.  He  had  also  been,  io  ooujuneUon  with  Van  de 
W^r,  one  of  the  commission  for  publishing  tiie  historical  monuments 
of  the  South  JTstherlaads.  Of  theas  posts  he  was  deprived  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Belgium,  and  sent  in  aa  obaoure  position, 
with  a  reduced  salary,  to  the  small  town  of  Eaoloo,  where,  declining 
the  ofibia  of  tha  Dntbh  govenuoeot  to  plaea  Um  in  a  mora  advan- 
tageons  poaition  in  Holland,  ha  remained  for  four  yaant  Qy  that  time 
tha  ind^nant  remonstnmces  of  some  of  the  chief  literary  men  of 
Belgium,  and  in  particular  of  his  old  oppooeat  Van  de  Wc^er,  aroused 
tha  govammant  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthy  treatment,  and  in  1835  he 
was  placed  .atOhaot  in  a  sitoation  similar  to  that  he  had  occupied  at 
Antnrp.  Whila  at  Beolbo  be  had  published  a  modem  Flemish 
version  of  the  celebrated  mediseval  poem  of  ■  R^tfd  the  Fox,'  which 
he  maintained  to  be  of  Flemish  origin ;  on  the  sale  at  a  copy  of  an 
old  Flemiah  msaueeript  of  tha  poem  at  LoodoD,  In  the  auction  of 
Bichard  Habar'a  library,  he  applied  to  the  Belgian  government  to 
seeura  it  tat  Belginm,  it  ms  purehaaed  at  his  recommondatioD  for 
1002.,  and  in  1886  tha  poam  vrae  printed  under  hia  editorship,  with  a 
preface,  in  wbidi  he  maintained  his  views  with  great  atolitj.  From 
this  time  his  life  Sowed  in  a  course  of  literary  Uboors  and  honours. 
A.  •oolety  was  formed  at  Oheot  "for  the  encouragement  of  tha  Low- 
Dutch  langusge  and  literature,"  whioh  published  a  periodioal,  the 
'Belgian  Uuteum'  (Be)giech  Hnseom),  under  Uia  editorship  of 
Willems,  whioh  was  so  entirely  his  work,  that  at  hb  death  it  suddenly 
eaasad,  and  was  brcmgbt  to  a  closer  with,  for  its  last  article,  ttie  life  of 
^miams^  from  which  this  notice  has  chiefly  been  taken.  It  axtands  to 
ten  Tolamea,  and  is  full  of  ioterestiag  matter.  The  oultivathn  of  tha 
Flemishlanguage,  which  he  had  first  promoted,  went  on  inciaaring.  In 
1841  a  Flemish  festival  was  held  at  the  Univenity  of  QhoDt;  two  yean 
later  a  maetiug  of  the  "  Taalverbond,"  or  •*  Language  Aesociatton,"  at 
BroaasK  at  whidi  Willems  offioiatad  as  preiident.  The  movement  was 
too  powtrfolto  be  withstood  by  tha  govafnmentL  \nUema  had  no  lon- 
ger to  fear  disgrace  tar  Us  exertions,  and  had  already,  in  1888,  been 
named  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Leopold.  The  Flemiah  movement  still 
i^eara  to  make  progress,  and  the  meetiDgs  which  have  been  held  of 
distiDguished  literary  mm  of  both  the  North  and  South  Nethertands 
appear  likely  to  result  in  placing  the  language  in  Belgium  in  a  higher 
degree  of  eatimatioa  tfaan  It  has  been  for  centuries.  Willema  however 
was  not  deatlned  to  wltaaaa  this  tiinmph.  He  died  at  Ghent  on  the 
Sitb  of  Jnna  1841^  alter  a  very  brief  Olnea^  of  an  apoplectio  attack. 

Tha  list  of  hia  woriu  given  in  the  '  Belgisch  Museum '  is  forty-three 
in  nombsr,  tiur^fonr  io  Flemish,  five  in  French,  and  the  remaindn- 
in  both  lugaagea.  The  most  important  that  have  not  been  already 
meotioned  are  hia  '  Mengelingeu  van  vaderlandschen  Inhoud'  (Hiscri- 
laniss  en  Katwnal  Sut^ecU),  Antwerp,  1827-80;  the  <  Rhymed  Chro- 
niolo^  JanvanHoaln;'  the*  Rhymed  C»inniiole  of  Brabaot  by  Jan 
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(the  Devil),  and  was  bom  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makea  hia 
mother  tm  daughter  of  Fulbert  de  Croy,  a  tanner  or  skinner  of 
Fklaiae,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  as  she  warn 
dancing  with  some  of  her  femsle  companions :  her  name,  it  is  said, 
wasArletto  or Hariotta, whenoa  our  Eogliah 'harlot'  Tldsiaavefy 
suspicious  e^m<dogy*  Aocmding  to  the  eootempMary  Ustorian 
William  of  Jnmiegea  (Qemeticenua),  the  Conqueror's  mother  wma 
Herlava,  the  daughter  of  Fulbert,  an  ofBcer  of  Duke  Robert'a  houae- 
hold.  After  Robert's  death  she  married  a  Norman  knight  {milai) 
named  Herioin,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a 
^reat  figure  in  their  time:  Robert,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Uontagoe 
m  Normandy,  and  Odo^  who  baeama  biahco  of  Bayeus;  baaidoi  » 
daoc^ter,  who  was  married  to  Odo>  eari  of  Aloemarle. 

During  his  fiither's  life  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Henry  L  of 
France,  at  whoae  court  he  reaided-  He  auioeeded  to  tha  duchy  of 
Normandy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1036.  During 
bis  minori^  the  nobles  several  times  revolted  against  his  authority, 
and  Normuidy  was  a  some  of  constant  hoamify  and  desolatioo. 
Aided  howaver  liy  Hemy  L,  and  atUl  more  by  the  mutual  jaatoasiea  of 
the  noblea,  he  was  enaUed  to  nuJotain  hia  poaltion  tHU  1047,  when  in 
a  battle  fought  at  Yal  dee  Dunes,  betwem  Caen  and  Argeotan,  he 
crashed  his  most  formidable  competitor,  Quido  of  Macon,  who  was 
supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Norman  noblea.  By  the  con- 
aequencea  of  this  victory,  and  of  subeequent  advantages  which  be 
obtained  over  other  asMilaota,  the  power  of  William  was  ao  far  con- 
solidated as  to  lead  him  to  extend  his  imUtious  views  to  fortign 
lands,  and  eapeoially  to  the  British  islands.  Tha  oommeneement  at 
his  tnnsoctions  vritn  England  and  bis  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  that 
countn  by  tha  victory  at  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  guned  Saturday, 
14th  of  October  106S,  have  been  detailed  in  the  artides  Edw&rd  tuk 
CoNrxa&OR  (ii.  707)  and  Haeold  II.  (iii.  299). 

On  the  death  «t  Harold,  Edgar  Atheling  was  unanimously  declared 
king  the  Wltan  aaasmWed  in  Lwdon ;  and  the  ftirthOT  manage- 
ment the  vw  with  the  Norman  Invader  was  oommitted  to  the  two 
diatinguisbed  brother  Earls  Edwin  and  Uorcar.  But  this  oppodtion 
soon  gave  vray.  After  a  few  days  a  deputation  from  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  dtisena  of  London,  headed  by  the  two  Saxon  earU  and 
the  rival  king,  or  pretender  to  the  throne,  Edgar  himsslfl  waited  upon 
William  at  Berkhamstead,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  gave  him  faosisgea, 
and  made  iiim  ao  offsr  of  the  crown ;  and  hia  o(»onation  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  25th  of  December,  ttom  which  di^  aoeoid- 
ingly  is  dated  the  oommeneement  of  his  reign. 

The  Conquerot^B  fliat  measures  were  condliatory ;  even  in  reward- 
ing bia  Norman  followers,  ws  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of 
anything  to  which  he  had  a  joat  dalm ;  he  probably  limited  his  seicurea 
to  the  luid  and  other  moparty  of  tboee  who  lud  alien  in  arma  against 
him.  He  lespeoted  also  the  public  HbortiFi^  aa  well  aa  private  rights; 
the  polios  of  the  kingdom  were  made  much  mora  eOdant,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  taxes  were  collected  with  lenity.  But  circnmatanoes 
made  it  impoaiible  that  thia  state  of  thinga  should  Isst  long.  On  the 
one  side  a  oumarona  people^  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  exaspe- 
rated hf  defeat,  and  on  tiie  wateh  for  ravmge ;  on  the  other,  a  handful 
of  foreign  intradars,  fluahed  wiUt  recent  victory,  and  feeling  tliat  in 
thdr  sworda  alone  1^  thor  aaftofy,  aa  wall  aa  their  righta :  these  were 
dementa  sure  to  produee  a  speedy  ezplodoii,  eren  U  WUlwm'a  own 
paeaions  had  been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  control  than 
they  were.  The  Saxons  and  tha  Normans,  it  ii  to  be  remembered, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  great  Teutonic  race,  bad  been  rivals 
and  enemiee,  as  far  aa  their  history  can  he  traced,  from  their  firat 
appeatanea  in  Weatem  and  Northern  Europe,  and  thia  island,  originally 
wrested  the  Samns  from  their  common  prey  the  Oalts,  had  bean 
their  chM  battl»fteld  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean;  for 
the  Danes,  aa  tiiey  were  commonly  called,  who  had  made  repeated 
deeceots  upon  BriUun  ever  since  uie  beginuing  of  the  9th  century, 
were  the  same  people  who,  under  tha  name  of  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
had  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  effected  a  settlement  in 
France,  and  bad  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th,  achieved  tiie  omiqueBt 
of  England.  It  can  hardly  ba  doubted,  too,  ttom  tha  ohaEaetor  of 
William,  that  the  mildness  of  his  goTcmmeBt  fn  the  oommenoamsnt 
of  his  reign  vrss  only  an  artfiil  policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  eatoblUh  his  power  before  carrying  out  what  in  that  age,  and  down 
to  a  much  later  dat^  were  held  to  be  the  nnquaationable  rights  of 
conquest.  In  fact  be  could  not  have  retained  the  dominion  of  the 
country,  if  he  had  not  made  it  fumiah  lands  and  lordahipa  for  his 
followers,  as  well  as  a  crown  for  himself. 

A  few  months  aufflced  to  make  an  end  at  the  ^parent  good  agna- 
ment  between  the  English  and  their  new  rulers.  In  luur^  1067, 
William,  aa  If  with  do  object  beyond  showing  himsdf  in  triwniili 
among  his  old  sobjecto  and  reoeiving  their  congratulatioDS,  returned  to 
Normandy,  leaving  the  government  of  England  in  the  huids  of  hia 
haU-teotber,  Bishop  Od<i^  upon  whom  hs  had  conferred  the  earldom  ot 
Kaait  and  of  William  FitfrOshem.  alao  one  of  hta  iclatioui^  whom  bo 
had  orsated  Esri  of  Het^ord.  Whether  it  waa  that  these  regente 
attempted  any  new  exactions  or  other  acts  of  oppreasioD,  or  only  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  absenoe  of  their  master,  not  many  weeka 
paaaed  before  the  natives  were  np  in  arms  in  various  parts  of  the 
flountry,  William  returned  from  Normandy  in  Deoember.  The 
ensuing  two  yean  witnemod  a  far  more  aevera  ocmtea^^mn  that 
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wUohhftd  been  dedctod  em  the  flsld  of  Hutinga;  in  Cut  itWM  now, 
in  1088  uid  1069,  uid  not  in  106^  that  the  aubjugatioa  of  th«  ooontry 
wu  rrally  effect«d,  and  tho  Nomuui  domioloii  eatabluhed.  At  flnt 
tike  ouemy  Muned  to  b«  «T«i7wtwi« — nor  mre  the  iomugeDt  natiTss 
the  im^  power  that  tknatoMd  to  diqnito  with  William  tho  poweMdon 
itf  tho  oonntty.  His  flnt  moVMnent  was  agaiut  tho  «^  of  Exeter, 
the  bead-quarten  of  the  toiith-weetem  inaurreotion ;  but  with  all  his 
▼igoor,  it  was  not  till  after  a  aiego  of  eighteen  di^  that  hs  foroed 
hU  wa;  into  the  plao^  ajid  even  tiun  he  engaged  that  the  inhabitants 
■hoold  not  be  injured  either  in  their  livea^  their  propertiea^  or  thur 
in^nii-jjBt^  piiTilfligea.  In  this  qnarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  yet  at  least, 
tika  revolt  seanalT  ilims  to  h»Te  baan  a  Saxon  m  national  nxmment ; 
it  might  have  grown  to  that^  but  at  proasnt  it  was  apparently  UtUe 
more  than  a  reaiatanoe  to  sonw  oppreeaiTe  prooaadings,  or  apprehended 
prooeedings,  of  the  eatablished  authorities.  Wiluain  was  satisfied 
Uterefore  with  merely  putting  down  the  dangerous  example,  perhapa 
even  at  the  cost  of  aome  ooooeaaion  or  oompromiae;  it  was  neoss«ary 
that  be  should  not  leave  aueh  a  flams  behind  him  to  gather  atrength 
while  he  should  be  aagtmi  with  the  more  formidaUe  rebellion  in  the 
BOlth.  That  ooon^ed  bin  with  little  iutermiBsioQ  for  the  whole  of 
the  next  and  a  great  part  of  the  socoeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it^ 
when  it  had  broken  out,  were  the  two  earis  Edwin  and  Horcar; 
they  weru  fallen  npm  and  compellad  to  make  their  submiaaion;  and 
for  a  time  the  attempt  aeemed  to  be  crushed.  A  seoond  rising  waa  as 
apeedily  put  down ;  but  in  the  ooanM  of  the  suoeeeding  summer  of  1069, 
first  the  three  lorviving  sons  of  Hszold  landed  at  Plymouth  from 
Ireland,  in  Jone^  wlttk  a  fleet  (tf  siz^-foar  ttil,  and  theD,  in  July, 
Canute  the  son  of  Svodo,  the  Danish  king,  appeared  on  the  eastern 
coast  at  the  head  ot  a  much  more  formidable  amuunent :  the  Irish 
invadera  were  driven  back  after  having  plundered  the  adjacent  oountiy ; 
the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly  quieted  ioliabitaiits  of  Yorkshire 
and  ITorthumbwland  (thenuelves  mostly  of  Danish  lineage),  and  a 
final  straggle  ffiosucd,  whioh  did  not  indeed  Isat  long,  and  in  which 
'WUIiam  oame  off  vletoiiona.  bat  which  left  that  part  of  his  kingdom 
literally  a  desolate  wilderness;  for,  after  he  had  anbdued  all  armed 
re«i«tanoe,  he  found  no  other  way  wUoh  promised  to  be  efiactnal  in 
preveoting  a  new  inaurreotion,  except  aotually  to  depopulate  the 
ooontry  by  Are  and  aword,  and  to  reduce  a  large  tract  of  it  to  the  soli- 
tude and  nlenoe  of  death.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  childr«i  were  destroyed  in  this  terrible  operatiMi, 
and  that  for  nine  years  thereafter  not  a  patch  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen 
between  York  and  Durham;  nor  wen  uie  rains  of  ths  bnildiDga  that 
had  been  thrown  down  ia  tile  MoUeaa  devwiation  ekaced  away  for 
more  than  a  oantniy. 

From  this  time  William  ruled  his  kingdom  like  a  true  oonqueror. 
The  natives  of  the  countcy  were  rapidly  deprived  of  everything,  and 
xsdnosd  to  a  atate  of  ocmplete  davery.  All  the  offioae  both  ia  the 
diureh  and  the  atat^  traa  the  highest  to  ttie  loweat^  were^  with 
Bcaroely  an  exeeption,  filled  with  Nonnana  and  other  foreignenk  On 
any  pretenoe  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  oonflaoatioos  and  unjoat  deoreea, 
1^  force  or  by  fraud,  nearly  every  Bngliahman  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  ejeeted  from  all  proprietorehip  of  the  soil,  which  waa  not 
meruy,  aoooxding  to  the  principle  of  tlM  feudal  ayatem,  treated  as 
derivad  from  and  held  of  the  crown,  but  was  actnuly  seized  by  the 
enma,  and  either  retained  by  it  or  redistributed  at  its  pleasure.  In 
other  reapeota  also  feudalism  was  carried  out  with  a  rigour  and  to  an 
excess  that  had  nowhere  eke  been  exemplified.  Tho  people  were 
ground  to  the  earth  by  varioua  new  and  oppressive  imposts.  Fortresses 
were  weoted  and  gamaoned  in  all  the  ocuudderable  towns  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants.  In  short  the  oountiy  was  rednoed  to  a  vast  encamp- 
meat,  ia  which  tiie  only  fkeedmn,  puUie  orjoivatSh  thatwae  Mb  was 
the  right  of  a  small  number  of  inaolant  masten  to  tywmise  at  will 
over  a  multitude  of  toiling  and  helpleas  bondsmen. 

All  this  however,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the  northwn 
rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  full  effeot  that  was  inteaded,  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nadon,  and  huahing  (6r  the  future  the  very 
sound  of  reustanosk  The  only  farther  troubto  that  William  had  with 
the  native  BngUah  wss  ia  putting  down  a  band  of  outlaws^  who, 
headed  by  the  Intrei^d  aad  skilful  Saxon  Hsrewaid,  for  a  short  time 
set  his  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and  morsssaa  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely ;  and  they  were  rooted  ont  in  the  eonrse  of  the  year  1071.  In 
1072  the  Conqueror,  all  England  being  reduced  to  sumsiaaion,  found 
himaelf  at  leisure  to  lead  a  gre^  army  acroaa  the  northern  border  to 
ohBstise  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmore^  who,  beeidea  having 
received  and  protected  Ei^ar  Athdin^  whose  sistn  he  had  married, 
bad  two  yean  before^  immediately  after  the  sup|wesdoa  (tf  the 
VorthamlH^  insurrection,  madtt  an  inroad  into  the  western  parts  of 
York  and  Durham,  and  spread  almost  as  much  devastation  in  that 
quarter  as  the  vengeanoe  of  the  English  kiog  had  done  almg  the 
eahtem  coast  As  WilUsm  advanced,  the  inhabitanta  not  only  fled 
before  him,  but,  setting  fire  to  their  frnn-hooaes  and  villages,  and 
cartying  away  with  them  eveiythiiw  of  value  whicih  the  flsam  did  not 
oonaume,  left  the  land  a  hare  ancTellent  daeert.  He  oontiDned  his 
unresisted  maroh  however  as  £sr  as  the  Tay,  aad  thera^  at  Abemetfay, 
Ualoolm  met  him,  and  mads  his  submission,  whioh,  aooordlng  to  the 
Engliah  chronideri^  went  the  length  of  swearing  fealW  to  him  for  the 
bngdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  probably  smoonted  only  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king  of  Bn^and  by  the  perfornDaneecfhonii^  fbr 
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Cumberland  and  the  other  Engliah  posseasions  aimexed  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  Ualoolm  moreover  b  stated  to  have  given  hoetagee  for  his 
obserranoe  of  the  peace  thus  oonduded;  but  no  friendship  was 
estaUiahed  betwem  the  two;  the  Scottish  king  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  canas  of  his  bxothw-in-law,  and  a  few  yean  after  tiii^  la  1079, 
aeiibg  bis  oppertoaity  while  William  waa  m  Normandy,  he  anun 
crossed  tiie  border,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  Northumberland  aa 
frr  as  the  Tyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  William  sent  an 
army  into  Scotland  under  the  oommand  of  his  son  Bobert  j  but  after 
advancing  only  a  few  miles  (to  a  place  which  Simeon  of  Durham  calls 
Egleebreth),  it  returned  without  haviog  effooted  anything.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  Ute  fortress  of  Newcastle  was  eceeted  on  the 
Tyn%  with  the  view  of  ohecking  these  ScotUah  inroadsL 

Meanwhile^  in  107fi,  during  another  visit  of  William  to  Ua  con< 
tinental  dominions,  a  number  of  his  Anglo-Norman  barons,  with 
Roger,  the  son  of  William  Fita-Osbeni,  and  his  successor  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Hereford,  at  their  head,  ofi'ended,  as  they  professed,  at  his  gene- 
rally haughty  bearing  and  oppressive  government^  but  ohi^  moved,  it 
is  probable^  by  dissatiabction  at  the  lion's  shan  he  had  takan  to  him- 
self in  the  fmits  of  their  common  oooqneat^  had  entered  into  a  oon- 
federaoy  to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  But  their  conspiracy  being 
detected,  Uiey  were  hurried  Into  an  armed  risiog  before  tlieir  plans 
were  mature  snd  their  forces  wen  diapersed  by  tUe  grand  justiolsriea 
William  de  Warrenue  and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  in  a  battle  fought  at  a 
place  called,  by  Ordericos  Yitalis,  Fagaduna,  In  -which  is  anppoeed  to  be 
meant  Beecham,  or  Hicham,  in  Norfolk.  Ob  his  retnm  home  WilliaoL 
the  Saxon  ohronioler  states,  led  a  powarfnl  army  into  Walsi^  au 
established  hia  dominium  ow  that  oountry. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  wss  made  in  William's  life- 
time to  shake  bis  throne,  though  it  wore  at  first  a  formidable  aspect 
came  also  to  nothing^  aa  all  the  rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his 
vigilanoe,  promptitude^  and  energy,  partly,  as  one  would  aay,  by  his 
good  fortune.  In  10S5  Cannt^  the  son  at  Sveno,  who  had  n»w  sao> 
eeeded  his  Atther  as  king  of  Denmsik,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  naval  armamcot  with  the  avowed  design  of  asserting  hia  heredi- 
tary claim  to  the  En^ish  crown.  William  immediately  collected  a 
great  army  to  oppose  him,  by  bringing  over  multitudes  of  mercenaries 
from  ev«iy  part  of  the  continent ;  but  the  matter  never  came  to  the 
arbitreolent  of  the  sword  :  the  sagacious  Engliah  king  ia  nipposed  to 
have  employed  his  tressnre  in  flMmpUitg  the  forces  of  his  anamy,  as 
well  as  in  filling  mnoenarfes  for  his  own  dsfoioe ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  one  cause  or  another  always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to 
sea ;  at  last^  after  he  bad  bun  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of 
Uaithaby,  or  Haddeby  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sohle,  opposite  to 
Schleewig),  a  mutiny  broke  ont  in  the  fleet,  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  It  was  to  help  him  to  meet  this  danger  that  William 
revived  the  odkms  tax  called  the  Dsnemlt. 

Shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Aiglana,  WlUiani  had  prondasd  la  his 
eldest  son  Robert  his  hereditary  duchy,  but  afterwards  refused  to 
resign  it.  This  led  to  a  oonteat  of  anna.  In  which  the  fether  and  son 
are  said,  to  have  on  one  occasion  euoountered  without  knowing  one 
another,  when  the  old  king  wss  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  unnatural 
combat.  This  was  while  William  was  besic^ng  the  castle  of  Oerberoi, 
into  which  his  son  had  thrown  hinuel£  They  wen  eventually  reoon- 
cdled  by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Matilda.  It  was  another  quarrel 
about  M  ormandy  however  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  Robert,  that  coat  William  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  lOSt  a 
sarcasm  of  FhUip'a  on  the  corpulency  of  his  brother  of  England,  who 
waa  than  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  at  Rouen  (lying-in,  as  Phil^ 
phnsed  it),  infuriated  the  proud  Norman ;  he  awora  that  at  his 
cbnrdiiog  he  would  set  all  Franes  ia  a  blaas :  as  soon  as  he  wsa  able 
to  be  on  iuwseback,  he  oolleoted  an  army,  and  made  a  dash  at  the  city 
of  Msnte^  formerly  belonging  to  Normandy,  which  he  took,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  set  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  IQih  of  August. 
He  was  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  in  whioh  many  of  the 
inhabitanta  perished,  when  hia  horse  stumbled  on  some  hot  emben^ 
and  thnw  hun  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  by  whioh  he  was 
■0  Bineh  i^jnitd  tha^  being  oanied  back  to  itonei^  bo  never  agidn  left 
his  bed,  but  died  then  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  trf  September 
following,  in  the  flfty-ninth  year  of  hia  sge  and  twenty-first  of  his 
reign. 

The  prindpal  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  that  has  come 
down  to  us  oonsista  of  a  capitulary,  which  ia  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  in  an  asaembly  of  the  principal  penoos  of  the 
realm,  whom  ho  eslled  together  about  the  year  107(1  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  saleotion  of  the  laws  previously  in  fiaree  In  the  Saxon 
times,  according  to  the  last  general  revision  by  Canute  the  (ksafe  It 
exiata  both  in  Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  old  French;  and  the  Latin 
version,  whioh  is  preserved  in  the  history  attributed  to  Ingulphua,  hss 
usually  been  reckoned  the  original;  but  Sir  Franois  PiJgrave,  who 
baa  printed  both  vetuona  from  better  maouacripta  than  bad  beea 
before  employed,  in  his  'Rise  and  Fngjrtm  of  the  English  Commoia* 
wealUi,'  Proofh  and  HlnstntliHii,  IxuviiL-dv.,  has  aidvaneed  soma 
ntsons  for  believing  that  these  laws  of  the  Conqueror  w««  moat 
prabsbly  originally  written  in  Latin,  whioh  was  the  language  in  which 
legal  doonments  wen  commonly  ^awn  up  in  England  for  some  iigfiM 
after  this  date.  Tlie  common  statement  that  Wuliam  attempted  to 
abolldi  the  EogUsh  tongue  and  to  snbetftute  the  French,  wh^er  ia 
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ttia  court!  of  Uw  or  in  tli«  otAUtatj  lotcrcounB  of  lift,  raaU  i^wb  do 
good  aaihoiitj,  and  ig  iiraooDciUbU  with  weU-woertkuwd  ftcte.  The 
msmonUe  nirvaj  iMT  tbo  klogden  complvted  by  ocder  of  WilUan  In 
1089,  Mid  known  m  tho  J)vnttiai/-Boek,  aood  oolj  be  awaitiwMd 

The  wife  of  WUlum  the  Conqtuiw  wm  lUtild%  doaj^tar  of 
Baldwin      earl  of  Flaoden,  KinMnwd  Uw  GonUe.   He  married  bar 

before  he  aeqaired  the  eniwn  of  England,  and  ifae  died  on  the  3nd  of 
November  1088.  Their  children  were,  Hobert,  wbcHnhisfatfawoaUod 
Oambaion  (Koundlegs),  and  Conrthoae  (Sborthoee).  who  died  a  priaoner 
io  the  castle  of  Cardiff  in  1131 ;  Biohajrd,  who  wai  gored  to  death  by 
a  itag  in  tho  New  Foreat ;  William,  by  whom  be  wm  aoooeeded  on  the 
English  tbrwie;  Bnry,  who  gueeeaded  William ;  CidU%  who  baeama 
abbesa  of  tiia  monuteij  of  the  Holy  Tiinity  at  Ctea,  vpA  died  thara 
on  the  ISth  of  July  1126 ;  Conatance,  who  was  married  to  Alan,  earl 
of  Bretogne  and  Richmond,  but  diaid  without  issne ;  Adeliza,  who 
died  young  before  the  Conquest;  Adela,  who  married  Stephen,  earl  of 
Blois,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Stephen,  king  of  England, 
and  who  afterwards  took  the  and  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Uanigny 
in  Franoe  about  1187 ;  Oundred.  who  married  William  de  Watrenna, 
earl  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  childbed  at  Castleacra  in  Norfolk,  May  37, 
1085  ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  oontraoted  to  Alpbonio,  king  of  Leon  and 
CaetUe,  but  died  before  her  marriage.  He  had  also  a  natural  eon, 
William  de  PeTeri^  b^  Uaud,  dsughter  of  Ingelrio,  a  Saxon  nobleman, 
who  afterwards  marri^  Uontdpb  de  Pe?eril, 

WILLIAU  XL,  King  of  England,  sumamed  by  bin  Frenoh  and 
ITormio  oontemporariea  Jm  Soitgt,  and  by  the  Bnglish  Std 
{meaning  the  Ruddy-faced),  wbiob  epithets  the  L«tin  ehroniolen  bava 
inaecurately  translated  not  by  the  proper  term  Smbo;  but  by  Rvfat 
(which  means  the  Red-baired),  was  the  seoond  of  the  three  suniving 
eons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  bom  in  Normandy  in  1056. 
Be  was  educated  under  the  care  of  tiie  oelebratad  LanCranc,  whom,  in 
1063,  bis  father  had  called  from  hia  retireuient  at  Beo  to  prerida  over 
the  newly-founded  monasteiy  of  St  Stephen,  at  Caen,  and  whom  hm 
afterwards,  in  1070,  made  arohbubop  of  Canterbnry.  Lanftano  waa 
fhe  young  prince's  instructor  not  only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  it  was  from  Lanfrano  that  EuAia  reoeived  hia  knight- 
hood. Ue  appears  to  hare  been  from  hia  boyhood  a  farourite  of  bis 
father,  who  saw  reflected  in  Mm  muoh  mora  of  bis  own  oharactar 
than  in  his  eldest  »oa,  the  thougbtl—a  and  indeUnt  Robert.  A  few 
dm  before  hia  death,  tha  Cenqnaror,  hnviog  aaaenbled  around  bia 
bed  those  of  bis  prelatea  and  barona  wbo  wore  with  him  ak  Rouen, 
doelared  to  them  that  be  wu  willing  to  lean  tiie  dukedom  of  Nor- 
inaodT,  which  he  had  reoeiTad  from  bis  ancestors,  to  his  fliat-bom ; 
but  t^at  as  for  the  sucoeaaion  to  the  kingdom  of  Engluid,  wbiob  be 
had  acquired  by  his  own  good  sword,  be  would  leare  that  to  tiia  deei- 
wion  of  Qod.  He  added  however  that  he  eamMtly  hoped  it  might  fiiU 
to  William ;  and  be  advised  that  prince,  wbo  waa  pmant  (Robert  waa 
not),  to  repair  immediately  to  Bnglantj^  giving  him  at  tha  aame  tima 
a  recommendatory  latter  to  Archbishop  LanfranOt  William  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  for  the  sea-coast ;  he  heard  ^  bia  Caiklter  having 
breaUied  hia  last  as  he  waa  about  to  embark  at  Wiasanl^  near  Calaii^ 
having  probably  waited  till  he  should  be  abla  to  carry  over  that  newsj 
he  concealed  it  however  after  he  had  landed  till  he  had  obtained  po^ 
isadon  of  the  fortrniea  of  Dow,  V&wmaaejt  nnd  Haatingi^  en  pxfr 
tended  orden  from  faia  &thar ;  ha  uun  bastepad  to  Windiaster,  wbare 
he  eaeUy  induoed  tha  maatra  of  the  n^al  treasmr,  William  de  F<at 
do  I'Arche,  to  give  him  his  keys;  and  finally  he  presented  hinted 
before  Lasfrana  to  whom  be  bad  already  forwarded  bia  JUber'a  letter 
a  confidentita  meesenger.  Lanfraoe  a  few  days  after  aiiuiUiled  a 
council  of  the  prelatea  and  barona;  no  one  o^oaod  hia  MK^ontion 
that  William  should  be  declued  kinft  and  hi  wia  aoooidii^  emwiwd 
by  tiie  ArobbiAop  of  Weatminster,  on  Sunday  the  Sfitb  of  Septambtr 
1087.   The  oommenoement  of  his  reign  is  dated  from  tliat  day. 

The  first  busiueBa  to  which  the  Red  King  hod  to  addrwa  himerff 
was  to  defend  the  throne  which  he  had  thus  mounted  against  his  alder 
brother.  Robert,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de^  had  been  living 
In  exile  and  povertiy  at  Abbeville  in  the  dominiftua  of  the  gtf^g  of 
nmnosj  soon  made  hia  appearance  at  Ronen,  and  waiatonoe  toknow- 
ledged  aa  Duke  of  IToimandy.  It  may  ba  doabted  whether  be  weald 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  tiiia  ancestral  inheritance  if  be  had  been 
left  to  himself ;  but  tbia,  in  the  droumstaDces,  eould  hardly  be.  Hie 
Bhief  instigator  was  Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who^  in  the  latter 
Tears  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  mien  under  the  displeasure  of  bia 
iialf-brotber  Uie  Conqueror,  and  was  now  tt^ex  to  avenge  himself  by 
the  dethronement  of  Rafoa.  Many  otbeia  of  (he  Bogliah  bamu  alio 
who  held  posaeeaiona  in  both  eonntadaa  ware  atnnigly  aveiM  to  their 
■BDaration,  as  involving  ^e  Inconvenienoea  and  naka  of  a  divided 
alMgianee.  Odo  ia  said  to  have  arranged  hia  plans  with  bis  &ienda  at 
the  ftstival  of  Easter  1088,  which  waa  kept  by  William  at  Wiooheeter 
With  great  state.  The  insurrection  broke  out  immediately  after  in  all 
parts  of  tha  kingdom.  But  no  effiaent  ■■^■■*aT'i'"  came  from  Robert 
wilKam,  with  prompt  sasam^,  appealed  to  hia  Saxon  nibjeeta  to 
itand  by  him  ag^t  their  bated  Nermao  lords  i  the  oastlesef  Peraa- 
and  Rochester,  with  Odo  in  tiw  ftHnnar,  and  Enataoe,  earl  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  latter,  were  both  oompalledtoamrander;  and  the 
rebels  after  some  further  ineffeotual  reaiatano^  aooB  evaiywbere  threw 
down  their  amiK  This  unsnoeeaiful  attempt  to  make  a  rerobtton  In 


Bngla»d  was  apeedily  foUowed  by  a  revolt  of  many  of  the  Nonnan 
banoB  againat  Duka  Robert,  who  inA  dlffionlty  was  able  to  m^ntain 
bia  ground,  even  with  the  assistanoe  of  hie  brothw  Henry,  to  whom 
in  his  neoBsaity  he  ported  with  about  a  third  of  bis  dominions  for  the 
som  of  ifmk  [HuiBT  I.,  vol.  iH,  MS.)  After  thU  oivU  war  had 
gnu  on  for  aome  time,  and  Norawndy  bad  bean  raduoad  to  a  ateto  of 
almoab  oom[deto  anaroby,  William  landed  In  that  eoantry  at  the  bead 
of  an  army,  in  January  1091.  But  the  two  iNrothera  did  not  try  their 
atreogth  m  battle :  Robert  applied  fin-  protaoti<m  to  hia  feudaJ  lord, 
Philip  I.,  king  of  nranae^  and  fay  his  mediation  a  peaee  was  conoludad 
between  them  at  Csan.  By  this  treaty  William  retained  poaseeskm  of 
all  the  Horman  fbrttesaii  of  which  Us  pavtiaua  had  already  made 
themaalvea  masters,  and  thak  was  tte  only  aetoal  rssalt  of  ma  pad- 
floatioib  it  waa  alao  indeed  agreed  that  Robert  ahould  have  eompen- 
aation  in  Rngland  for  the  twritory  thoe  taken  from  him,  and  that, 
whiohever  of  tha  twa  brothers  should  survive  the  other  ahoald  inherit 
both  oonntcies ;  but  theee  engagemente,  whi^  cost  William  nothing 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  were  oarteinly  never  looked  apou  by  him, 
nor  perbapa  even  by  Philip  (whoea  desertion  of  his  brotber  at  a  critical 
juooture  he  had  already,  aome  time  before  this^  obtaioed  by  a  judt 
otonsly  administered  bribe),  aa  good  tor  anything  except  to  aerve  the 
purpose  oi  tiie  moment.  Robert  and  WiiUam,  now  converted  from 
enemiea  into  allies,  next  turned  their  united  arms  against  their 
remaining  brother,  and  Bonn  waa  in  his  turn  driven  Into  ezll«. 
When  I^ua  returned  to  Engund,  Robwt  aoeompanied  him ;  but  he 
aoon  found  that  his  prmuised  indemnity  vraa  not  to  be  obtafaied,  and 
he  returned  to  N<«inandy  in  diagoat.  HeanwUla  the  Red  King,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1001,  had  marobed  an  army  Into  Seotland  to  avenge 
himself  on  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had  takt>n  advantage  of  hia  abaenoe 
in  Normandy  to  invade  Nwthumb^and.  The  two  kings  settled  th«r 
differences  without  fighting,  by  a  trea^,  in  wbidi  Ualcolm  consented 
to  do  homaifa  to  William — whethMr  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  or 
for  his  Engli^  poasesaiona  ii^  aa  in  other  like  eases,  matter  of  diapute. 
Thia  Soottish  war  broke  enk  agsln  two  years  after ;  Maleolm  made 
another  foriotis  Inroad  Into  Northumberland  in  the  vMnter  of  1093, 
and,  in  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Alnwick  Caatle,  he  waa 
slain,  on  the  18th  of  November  in  that  year,  with  hie  eldest  son.  In 
the  apring  of  1094,  Rnfus  again  passed  over  into  Normandy,  where  hia 
brother  bad  onoe  more  owed  to  his  aseietaooe  tiie  Wenoh  king,  and 
the  war  between  the  two  teoommenoed.  Finding  it  to  be  going  rather 
againaft  Um,  Bnftu  had  reeonxse  to  kbr^  poliey,  io  the  oonduot  of 
whieh  however  he  introdoeed  a  new  stroke  of  ingenuity :  having  sent 
bia  eommituon  over  to  Englaad  tot  an  immediate  levy  of  20,000  men, 
when  that  foroe  had  sssambleti  for  embarkation  at  Hastings,  an  order 
Hoddenly  came  that  they  should  all  letum  home,  each  man  merely 
leaving  behind  him,  in  lieu  of  hia  oervloea  in  the  fi^d,  the  sum  of  t^ 
sbillinm  whidk  is  suwosed  to  have  been  what  ewdi  bad  received  from 
his  lom  to  maintafci  mm  during  tiia  campaign ;  the  money  thus  pro- 
oored  WlUam  haaded  over  to  PhUii^  who  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  war.  Rnfna  was  prevented  from  immediately  talking  fall  advantage 
of  this  airangament  by  being  reoalled  to  Ei^land  by  a  rising  in  Wale^ 
and  being  afterwards  furtiier  detained  by  a  ooneplraoy  of  hia  Norman 
subjaeto  in  the  northern  eonntiee,  at  the  bead  of  which  vros  Robert 
Howbcaj,  earl  ef  Hwthamberiand,  one  i4  the  moat  powerful  id  h» 
baroBA  He  made  twe  oampalgna^  with  little  snoeei^  agsiaBt  the 
WalahiBthenimmenof  m4  awl  1090,  and  was  athatobUged  to 
««at  oatiafied  with  oorUag  them,  and  gnarding  the  western  counties 
Drem-thdr  inouiawns,  by  a  ehain  of  tortiesaaa ;  but  Uowbray  and  bis 
aiUierente  were^  after  a  short  eontest  arms,  eflhotually  put  down. 
Soon  after  thia,  in  109^  Robert,  aeiaed  with  tha  new  spirit  of  taking 
the  otoaa  and  setting  out  to  fight  the  infld^  in  iUestine,  freed  William 
fknm  all  fiizthar  tasobla  about  Honnandy  by  diaraotwistiosUy  ofibring 
to  put  him  in  imme^ato  poasasaion  of  the  wbc4e  dodiy  for  10,0001.  The 
tarms  appeav  to  have  Inelsded  a  right  of  redemption  by  Robwt  nther 
within  or  after  five  years;  but  the  tnmsootioD  oonld  not  have  appeared 
to  anybody  to  amount  rasUy  to  anything  else  tiian  a  complete  and  final 
aurrender.  Snob  at  any  rate  ire  may  be  oartun  that  William  detail 
mined  it  should  b^  wbwtsver  were  toe  praoisa  terms  of  the  eonveyaace. 
Rofna  at  this  momsBt  had  no  mors  money  than  Us  neei^  brotiier; 
but  by  the  instnunestsU^  of  tiw  fhmoas  Rslph  Fhimbard,  who  ever 
HDoe  the  deatii  ef  ArehUahop  Lanfrane^  in  1089,  had  been  at  once  bis 
prime  miniater  and  obiaf  agent  of  his  <^prassions.  and  the  favourite 
oompanitm  of  hia  debauohMiaB,  he  aoon  managed  to  raiae  the  required 
aum,  not,  as  an  old  writer  expreeaaa  it,  by  merely  fleecing  hia  poor 
snlgMts*  but  rstoee^  aa  it  ware,  by  flaying  on  their  akina  The  people 
<tf  NomisBdy  in  general  sabmHted  quietly  enough  to  Uils  tnnsfereneo 
^  themselves  and  thefar  ooDBtvj  to  a  new  lord ;  but  the  M anjeanx,  or 
inhabttante  of  the  diattiet  of  Hidna,  Robert's  i^ht  to  which  was  dia* 
puted,  lalliad  around  his  rival  elaimant,  Helie  de  la  FlAcfae,  and 
attempted  to  eet  William's  authority  at  defiance.  Tbie  opposition 
oalled  over  the  English  klmr  onoe  more  to  the  Continent  in  1100:  he 
waa  hontiog  in  the  New  Forest  when  a  mesaei^^  arrived  with  the 
news  (hat  Halie  had  swpriaed  the  town  ef  Mmis,  wad  ma  besieging 
the  Nosman  gsaison  in  the  esade.  Rnfiis  instantly  rode  to  the 
nearest  ae^xwt.  and,  ateppiag  oa  board  the  first  vessel  he  found, 
directed  the  otew  to  hoist  sail  and  basons,  aaldng  them,  in  answer  to 
thdr  sntraetias  thai  he  wvold  wait  tlU  tha  waathar  wMMtmed  i^ 
h«l  ever  hes»l  Of  nkhig  that  ifff^l^r!??^^^)^^^' 
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also  wtli,  "tbd  tflinp«r  of  th«  foaOi  of  ttiU  Itnd,  I  Itare  fdsntj 
of  follower!."  Kevertheleu  lb  dots  not  *ppwr  tlub  any  oooilderable 
force  Kocompanied  him ;  but  u  soon  u  EeUe  heard  of  hit  arrlTal,  h« 
dlBmissad  hU  broopa  and  took  to  fiigbb,  upon  whloh  William  ahortly 
after  rttamed  to  England.  Thii  vm  the  hat  time  that  the  Bed  King 
took  the  field.  On  Oe  Snd  at  A.ugart  fn^lowlDg  he  wm  ihol  deed  1^ 
an  arrow  u  he  wai  hnntlDg  In  the  New  Voreat,  by  whoea  hand  wea 
noTflT  oertalnljr  known,  although  the  popular  ebon  of  the  ttme,  dreeeed 
np  with  many  atriktng  olrenmttanoea  by  the  monkiah  obronidera  who 
aabaequently  recorded  lb,  attributed  the  act  to  Kr  Walter  Tyrrell, 
otherwiae,  from  hia  estatea  In  France,  eallad  Sir  Walter  de  Polx,  a  bol* 
aimed  Ikt  whom  at  a  deer  ia  aaid  to  have  bem  tomed  aaide  by  a  tree^ 
and,  atnklng  the  Ung  under  hla  railed  light  ann*  to  have  pmeed  hia 
liaarL  The  dead  body  waa  left  nnnotleod  till  a  late  how  in  the 
eveninj^  whan  It  waa  found  by  a  poor  durooal-bnnier»  who  put  it  in 
hia  oart  and  ao  oonveyed  It  to  WlodifleteA  WlUiam'a  aaooanor  oa  the 
Enitllsh  throne  waa  Iuhbt  L 

William  Rnfua  was  never  married,  and  the  genealo^ta  haTe  not 
even  aulgned  to  him  any  natural  ohildien,  notwithataodiog  all  the 
Ucantiouaneaa  that  la  attribated  to  him  in  general  terma.  The  dironl- 
elers,  who  were  all  eecleuaattea,  have  wawn  Ui  ohataetor  in  the 
darkeat  coloon,  and  It  may  be  preaamed  Uiat  he  ii  Indebted  for  aome 
portion  of  the  infaoiy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon  him  to 
the  maQD«T  in  wiiich  he  treated  the  church,  of  which  ne  waa  through* 
out  bia  reign  the  ^atematio  oppressor  and  deapoUer.  Ab  the  aame 
time  it  ia  aufikietttly  dear  that  neither  aa  a  man  nor  sa  a  king  did  he 
much  eare  for  res  train  t>  ^  any  kind  more  than  thoae  of  religion.  He 
was  nob  only  diaeolnte^  bub  rapadous,  orally,  onaorupnloua,  and  in  the 
main  regarueaa  of  evOTthIng  except  hia  own  intereata  and  paaaions; 
Bnfua,  with  all  Ua  rofflaniam,  had  a  taate  for  aome  of  the  true  apleu- 
doura  of  dvilisation,  and  afaowed  that  ha  waa  nob  altogether  annk  in 
aenauality  by  devoting  part  of  hia  wealth  bo  arohibecture,  the  only  one 
of  the  fine  arte  whioh  a  king  ooold  in  hla  dw  do  mnch  to  eneooiage. 
Beddes  other  erections  of  Ims  magnifteeno^ne  was  the  builder  of  ttie 
fiiat  Weatmioatar  RalL  The  eonmiiaaionwa  of  the  Tin*  Arts,  ta  their 
Report,  dated  Uarch  24, 1818,  state  that  "  they  han  x«wm  to  ballofe 
that  tiie  origmal  haU  of  King  in^QlUtn  Bnftis  ooeapled  ths  ams  ana 
aa  the  preaent  building.'* 

WILLIAH  III.,  King  of  England,  waa  bom  in  ItSO,  and  waa 
the  poathumona  eon  m  William  IL,  prince  of  Orange,  by  Uary, 
daughter  of  Charlea  L,  king  of  Bi^land.  Aa  WUllam  IL  waa  the 
cldeat  aon  of  the  atadtholder,  Frederic  Henry,  who  waa  the  youngest 
SOB  of  William  the  Silent,  by  LouiatL  daughter  of  the  fkmoua  Adoural 
Collgni,  William  III,  waa  greab-grandaon  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  was  also  lineally  deaoended,  In  the  female  line,  trom  the 
renowned  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  Nob  only  bad  a  father'a  eare 
been  denied  to  the  lurth  and  infiwoy  of  WillUm  III,  but  Us  youth 
was  destined  to  aalliw  for  the  man  m  hta  parents.  Tiu  stadtholder 
SVederio  Henry,  nolike  his  brother  Uaortoe,  had  admblatered  Ua 
office  without  attempting  to  violate  the  libertiea  of  the  republic,  or 
givins  nmbrage  to  bhe  jwouay  of  the  Statea :  hat  hla  son  William  IL, 
even  in  the  brief  career  which  was  out  abort  by  death  in  hia  twenty- 
foorth  year,  oontriTed,  by  Ua  violance  and  infrmgement  of  ooaatlbu< 
tionel  rkhba»  to  rerivo  paUio  auapidon  of  the  dedgns  of  his  house 
apdnat  tbe  freedom  of  tiie  oommoowealthi  and  the  partj  oppoaed 
to  the  Orange  iaterast  took  advantage  of  the  helpUaaneaa  of  his  mfaob 
■on  to  prevent  hia  auooeeding  bv  eleoUon  to  the  di^by  of  atadtholder, 
which  had  become,  aa  lb  were,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  If  asaau.  Tho 
Alienee  of  that  fkmily  with  Uie  houae  of  Stuart  had  alao  excited  tbe 
jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whose  power  was  sow  in  bhe  asoeodanb ;  and, 
when  peaoe  was  oenoladed  between  tiie  two  repubUoe  of  England  and 
the  United  Ftovinoe^  In  1654,  the  imperious  damaad  of  the  protector, 
tlut  all  the  Statea  ahould  solemnly  engage  to  exelude  the  Infant  iwlooe 
of  Orange  and  hu  deaoandants  praapeotively  from  the  stadtholdmUh 
waa  only  aatisfied  by  a  aecret  engagement  to  the  aame  effN^  to  whlui 
Holland  aa  the  leading  province  of  the  Union,  acceded. 

The  reetoration  of  tLe  Stuarts  bo  the  Britjah  throne,  to  a  few  yesr^ 
tended  however  at  once  to  reiae  the  hopra  of  the  adherenta  of  tbe 
houae  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  bhe  di«juiebade  of  thdr  oppooenta; 
and,  in  1607,  the  republicans,  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  brotikera, 
John  and  Corneliua  de  Witt,  tacoeeded  in  inducing  the  States  to  pass 
tbe  '  Perpetual  Edic^*  for  ever  aboliahing  the  office  of  atadUtolder. 
But  the  iniquitoua  aggreasion  of  tbe  French  king,  Louia  XIT.,  upon 
the  republic  in  1672,  soon  pub  an  end  to  tbe  operation  of  bhia  edick 
However  pore  might  have  been  tbe  intMiticaie  of  Uie  De  Wibt^  their 
measuree  nad  left  bhe  repnbtio  defenoeleaa.  Confiding  in  the  niend- 
aUp  of  Fkano%  and  dietirosting  tlw  best  offloan  m  ths  army,  aa 
devoted  to  the  nonae  of  Orange,  they  had,  fay  reduotiona  and  negleot, 
ao  weakened  the  land  foroaa  of  bhe  repubUo,  bhab  resistance  to  tiie 
Invaders  aeemed  hopeless.  The  Orange  party  were  loud  In  their 
olamoura  against  the  adminiatration  of  uiMr  rinJa;  and  the  popolaoe, 
wlu>  had  iJw^  been  bvoaraUa  to  tbe  fiunily  of  Itasaau,  wm 
inatigated  to  randi  llieir  Ait^  waa  directed  agabst  the  De  Witts, 
vhom  th^  mnrdered  with  homd  barbarity;  and  the  young  prinoe  of 
Orange  was  tumultnoualy  rused  to  the  pzoaoribsd  mgfiitj  of  stadt- 
holder. 

William  IIL  was  only  b  the  twen1|yMeond  year  of  his  an  when  lie 
«M  tirassnddenly  eallad  to  the  goTenuaent  of  a&otloaasnddlstaaaUd 
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state,  a  hwlesa  popalsos^  and  a  dlaptrtted  and  dtaorgaalsed  amqr. 
With  anch  maaaa  was  he  rwralred  to  attesb  tiie  progreas  of  the  vioto< 
rions  king  of  FMnee  at  the  Bead  of  a  vetwan  army  of  100,000  men, 
aided  by  the  best  geaerala  of  bhe  ego,  and  supported  the  iriiols 
power  both  of  Us  own  erewn  and  that  of  Bngland,  whioh  tbe  basenaai 
of  OMvlaa  IL  had  rendsNd  sobaervient  to  Us  amUtkm.  BaL 
happily  fbr  bis  ooontiy  and  the  wMld,  William  at  ones  displayed  the 
aame  diaraeberlBtlesof  a  firauiess  sad  sagaelty  Hr  beyond  hia  yenthful 
yeara^  whidi  eeem  to  have  hsea  tiie  helr-looms  of  Us  race,  and  equally 
to  have  dlstingidshed  him  wHh  Us  great  ancestors  William  the  bUent 
and  Manrioe.  He  indignantly  rspelled  all  the  efforta  of  the  eombined 
kinga  of  Xni^snd  and  Kranee  to  aednoe  Um  fkom  bhe  eanae  of  the 
rapubUo  •  and  whan  BnoUagliam,  the  fsvoorito  of  Oharks  IL,  mhed 
him  if  he  did  D0%  sea  that  the  destmetton  <a  the  oommonwaaHh  wm 
inevitable^  he  replied,  "  There  la  one  meana  by  whioh  I  at  least  ahall 
be  sore  nob  to  witaees  bhe  mln  of  my  country  :  I  will  die  In  the  last 
dltob."  His  magnanimous  spirit  he  knew  how  to  infose  also  ^to  his 
deepairing  countrymen,  who  out  the  dikes  of  their  lands,  and  resigned 
Ute  fertile  fields  wUch  their  anoeetora  had  reeoned  from  the  eea,  to 
the  ravagea  of  that  element,  rather  then  yi^  tiiem  to  thtir  Invadats. 
The  example  of  their  young  leader  taught  bhem  to  spurn  the  Insert 
demands  of  their  eaemlea:  and  in  two  short  eampaigns^  the  FrsnA 
armies,  wbleh  had  overrun  the  United  Provinces,  and  ptnetrated 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  repoblio.  In  1674,  the  young  'Frlnee  of  Orange 
ventured  to  bring  the  veteran  Cond^  to  a  betUe:  and,  thooghha 
aafflnwd  fbr  Us  temarl^  at  Seneflb,  k«  so  oondnebed  Umsdf  in  that 
deftet  as  to  SKtorl  Cram  Us  iUnstrions  opponent  the  generous  avowid 
VtitA  "he  had  acted  in  everything  like  an  aii  captain,  exeept  itt 
venturing  hia  life  too  modi  like  a  young  aoldiar." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  sepanto  peaoe 
between  England  and  bhe  Statea,  waa  protraetad  with  Fr«nce  for  four 
years,  and  eonoluded  by  tbe  peace  of  Himegani  In  1676,  William  cofr 
tinned  to  give  abundant  proolk  both  of  Ua  poUtkal  and  mllHary 
balenbe;  and,  ahort^  beftire  the  dose  of  hostiKUas^  he  had  eflbcted  a 
personal  allianoe,  wUch  largely  Infioeneed  the  fmtonea  of  hia  sub* 
sequent  Ufa.  This  waa  hla  marriage  with  Us  eooaln  Mary,  eldeal 
daughter  of  Jamea,  doke  of  York,  and  hdrasa  presumptive  to  the  Britbh 
crown.  It  ia  nob  easy  to  comprehend  the  nadineaa  of  GhA-les  U.  to 
adopt  a  meuure  so  eonbrary  to  Us  naaal  policy  and  inclinations  aa 
this  anion  of  the  prinoesa  with  \milam,  irtio,  though  bis  nephew,  had 
thwarted  Ua  detigos  and  offended  hia  wishes  by  hia  mabtenanoe  of 
QiB  republican  eaassi  Bat  dread  of  the  growing  discoDtenba  of  Ua 
people,  and  a  hellaf  that  the  narrlaga  vrould  £spel  the  auapldons 
exoltea  by  his  brother's  religion,  are  auppoeed  to  have  been  motives 
Boffldenb  to  obtain  bis  consent;  and  he  invited  or  permitted  hla 
nepbew  to  pi^  Um  tiia  visit  in  Bo^iaDd  dnriog  whldi  the  allisDoa  waa 
con  eluded. 

Keitfaer  ISm  Ftinea  ot  Orange  nor  Ohailes  IL  and  hla  brother  pro* 
bably  foresaw  all  the  oonseqnenoaa  of  thla  union  to  the  politics  of 
Europe.  But  no  event  of  Wuliam's  fortune  oontributed  so  essentially 
to  the  forth  era  oee  of  that  great  design  which  had  beomne  tiie  maater 
paasion  ot  Ua  mind — bhe  reduction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Locda 
XIT.  and  the  aeeori^  of  the  liberties  of  toe  Proteatant  worid;  and 
in  whatevtt  dagrao  nwtivea  of  personal  ambition,  whether 
sdooaly  to  himaalf  or  obharwiss^  wen  mingled  in  Us  plans,  he  never 
appenra  to  have  soflhred  any  oonslderatiott  for  an  inatanb  to  interfere 
mth  his  poraolt  of  ths  great  oanse  to  whloh  he  had  devoted  UmaelL 
Many  droumabanoes  oontribubed  to  place  Um  ab  the  bead  of  the 
general  leaguSL  provcAed  by  the  aggrssdve  power  of  Louis  XI7.,  In 
realatanoe  to  whidt  hla  first  glory  had  been  won.  The  revocation  of 
Uie  Edlot  of  Nanta^  in  1666,  by  that  monuch,  and  hla  perse- 
entlon  of  hia  iftotestant  sabjaet%  had  justly  alumed  and  outraged  all 
their  Boropean  brethren  of  the  same  faith;  bhe  Insolent  pietenilona 
of  Louis  had  given  mortal  oOenoe  to  tbe  empenw  and  king  Spdn; 
the  apprehensions  wUch  experience  had  taught  the  United  Provinoea 
to  encertain  of  tbe  nrojeota  of  the  Frendi  king  naturally  rendered  the 
eourt  of  their  atadtholder  the  eentre  of  nsgooiations  againat  him ;  and 
varlotts  oauass  of  lutved  Md  bar  enabled  WilUam  to  combine  tiie 
BtatM  thenuelvea  and  the  Proteatant  prinoes  of  Qermany,  with  th« 
two  Roman  Cathollo  mouanha  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  other 
powers,  in  the  celebrated  league  whioh  waa  concluded  againat  Looia 
XIT.  at  Augsburg,  in  1687.  To  the  oompletaness  of  that  great 
European  confederacy  nobhiog  waa  wanting  bub  the  acoeesiou  of 
England;  and  this  wm  obtained,  in  the  only  manner  which  the 
allUnce  of  her  new  king,  James  IL,  with  Franea  midered  jwaotisafali^ 
by  hia  Insane  attempt  to  overthrow  the  oatboal  faith. 

From  hia  marriage,  William  had  ababdned  from  taking  part  In  the 
struggle  of  partiee  in  England:  and  though,  through  bis  activity  in 
bhwartiog  the  achemas  of  the  French  king,  he  Itad  nob  been  abU  to 
escape  bhe  displeasure  of  hia  uncle  Charlea  IL,  he  had  lived  on  decent 
tetma  with  his  fatherin-Iaw,  aod  aince  his  aooeaaion  had  proffered 
him  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  tike  Duke  of  Moomoutb.  But 
when  he  publicly  refused  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Aot,  Jamas 
began  both  to  treat  him  aa  an  enemy  and  to  take  imuriooa  meaanrea 
againat  the  United  Provinces ;  and,  on  bhe  other  band,  all  the  gifrh 
Pioteatanta  tuned  Uutr  ma  to  the  Prinoe  of  On^  for  the  pEsie» 
tioBofthdrUberiisaaDdlUth.  (t9i^M$9U&CMW>E« 
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Twnoni  bodi  of  ih*  Whig  ud  Totf  putie^  \^lUiua  wu  it  leogUi 
todnoed  to  undarUke  an  «zp«ditioD  into  Eogluid  for  tb«  rati»mtion 
of  Uw  uUoiud  righta;  and  baviiig  amnged  hia  jveparatioiu  with 
ooDsommate  akill,  ha  tailed  from  Holhad  with  an  army  of  abont 
14,000  men,  oompoaed  party  of  Dutoh  tooopa  and  partly  of  EagUah 
r^hnenta  in  the  aerrioe  of  the  Stataa^  and  Undsd  at  Tcwbay,  on  the 
Stti  of  NoTflmber  1688. 

Tha  LuuliDg  of  William  in  Torbay  was  foUoired»  aftor  a  few  da^r*  of 
haaitatioo,  by  an  almost  total  dafsotion  of  Jamaa'a  Engliah  aubjeoU 
from  bhair  aU^paooe;  and  with  onparalloled  eaaa  and  tai^ty  waa 
that  memonbU  Mid  bloodleai  revoraUon  aflbotod  irttidi  ohangsd  Uw 
royal  line  and  firmly  eatablUhed  the  eoDstitution  of  theae  raalma. 
For  once  all  partiea  and  orden  of  men  in  the  nation,  ezeept  a  very 
amall  minority  of  Boman  Catholioi,  peaoeably  cononrred  in  the  necea- 
li^  for  a  change  of  goremm«nt ;  and  when  the  betrayed  and  mis- 
guided king  fled  to  Fnnw,  the  moat  opposite  priooiplea  of  pauiTO 
obedioioa  and  popalar  righta  wore  atrained  to  the  aama  practical  oon- 
ehirioD,  that  Jamea  II.  JaaA  rithar  deaarted  or  forfeltad  the  throne. 
Th»  alUimpmrtuit  queation,  in  whtA  maoner  the  laoant  regal  teat 
ahould  be  oocapied,  terminated  the  ahort-lived  concord  of  fioUona. 

William,  whether  moved  in  part  by  a  mere  aelfiah  ambition,  or 
wholly  by  a  better  oonTiction  (MT  the  public  exigenciea  of  the  oriide, 
at  onee  ont  abort  all  acbemca  of  the  high  monarchical  puty  for 
reatrictiag  hi*  funotiona  to  a  ragenoy,  either  on  behalf  of  his  me  or 
her  infimt  brother.  He  deelaied  that,  except  as  king^  he  would  not 
nmaininthe  oonntiy.  Tbia  dedaln  language  baatened  the  proceed- 
ingi  of  Ihe  oonTention  parliament,  which  William  had  composed  of 
the  peera,  the  aarriTiog  membera  of  the  three  last  Hoosea  of  Com- 
mona,  and  the  oorporation  of  London;  and  in  the  &motu  Act  of 
Bettlemeot  passed  by  that  body,  the  crown,  with  oonstitutional  limi. 
totiona  to  ita  power,  was  conferred  jointly  upon  the  Prince  and 
PriooeM  of  Orangi^  with  runainder  mooeaaiYaly  to  the  iaaoe  <tf  the 
liAter,  to  the  Frineew  Anne  and  her  ohildmi,  and  to  tha  h^n  of 
William  by  any  other  wif^ 

Notwlthatanding  the  ease  with  iriueh  WilUam  IIL  thoa  acauired 
the  British  crown,  be  was  aoon  compelled  to  oootend  in  arms  for  ita 
preserTation.  lu  Sootland  the  cause  of  James  was  upheld  by  the 
gallant  Visooont  Dundee,  but  ptriahed  with  his  fill  in  the  brief 
nomeot  of  Tictorj.  In  Ireland,  the  struggle  watntalped  by  Jamaa'a 
Soman  CathoUc  adharenta  waa  nu»e  ofaatinate;  bat  William  in  peraon 
inflicted  on  them  a  memorable  defiMtt  at  the  pasaage  of  the  Boyne  in 
1690;  and  the  capitulation  of  Limetiek  in  the  following  y«ar  oom- 
pleted  the  submiBBioQ  of  Ireland.  Meanwhile  William  iud  the  satis- 
faction of  engaging  England  in  the  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of 
that  confedeiaoy  against  Louis  XIY.,  of  which  the  jaindpal  ooDduot 
waa  intruitod  to  William,  had  hidaed  litOa  aooeeaa;  for  though 
poBaeiMd  of  oonwderabU  military  talent^  ha  wanted  that  good 
ibrto&e  which  the  andenta  numbwed  among  the  moat  iodiapenaable 
attributes  of  a  great  general;  and  he  anaftamed  hi  the  oourae  of  this 
struggle  two  severe  defeats  from  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Luxembui^g  at  Steenkirk  and  Neerwinden.  By  the  peace  of  Byswiek, 
which  terminated  the  war  in  1697,  Uttle  more  waa  gained  from  the 
French  monandi  by  the  alUea  than  tha  reoognition  of  William  IIL  as 
king  of  Eiqjand. 

The  poaseauon  of  Uiat  throne  had  meanwhile  g^Tsit  Um  little 
happinesa.  Though  almoat  all  the  nation  had  at  mt  concurred  in 
the  Kerolution  of  1668,  the  Tory  and  high  ohnrdi  party  wwe  in 
general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions  and  perscm  of  the  new  king. 
The  Wbiga  wwe  atill  fiill  of  jealousy  of  the  royal -power;  and  tiie 
cold  reaorred  temper  and  nngradoua  manner  «  William  diaguated 
and  alienated  the  minda  at  his  aubjecta  in  general  Hie  moat  favoarito 
aohemea  were  continually  ibwarted  in  paritament;  hia  whole  reign 
was  harasaed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and  plana  of  inauirection  at 
home;  and  his  life  and  throne  were  assailed  from  abroad  wiUi  baae 
|dota  of  aaaassination  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  and  with  pro- 
jects of  iuTadon  undertuen  by  Lonia  XIY,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dethroned  king.  To  add  to  the  dlstreaaes  of  'VniUam,  he  operienoad 
in  169S  a  aavere  domeatie  calamity  in  tha  loaa  of  hii  queen-oonsort 
Mary,  to  whom  he  waa  deeply  attached.  Her  deeeaae,  aadie  left  no 
isaue^  terminated  all  claim  of  her  husband  to  the  crown  in  the  eyes 
of  tlwt  part  of  the  nation  who  had  been  reconciled  to  his  government 
by  the  aemblanoe  of  hereditary  right  in  her  partioipauon  of  the 
throne.  Hia  meaauroe  now  e^wrienoed  ayatematlo  oppoaition  from 
all  parties:  from  the  Jaaobitea,  as  the  partlwina  of  the  aalad  monarch 
were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  hlu  aa  an  naurper;  torn  the 
Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  was  penonally  olmoziooa :  and  from 
the  Wh-ga  and  republicans,  who  desired  In  Tarioos  degreee  to  lower  or 
annul  the  royal  power.  The  first  use  therefore  which  was  made  in 
parliament  of  the  peace  of  Byswiok  waa  to  oompel  him  to  reduce  the 
army  to  an  insignificant  lenmant  of  guards  and  garriaoni^  and  to  send 
out  of  the  kingdom  the  reglmenta  of  Fnneh  Proteatani  refugeea^  aa 
well  aa  his  own  f^Toorite  Dotoh  gnaida ;  and  theae  ud  other  mortlB- 
cationB  had  auoh  an  efl'eot  npon  hia  mind  as  to  extort  flrom  hhn  a 
pastionate  expreidon  of  hia  n^t  that  he  had  Inteilered  fai  tha  a&ira 
of  a  natioa  at  oaoe  ao  ungrateful  and  so  soipicions. 

Prom  the  aanoyancee  of  hie  poeition  in  England,  he  aoogfat  relief 
M  renewing  with  m(we  ardour  than  ever  bla  attention  to  tha  afEUra  of 
nirope^  and  by  puraohig  bis  fimnirita  vnjeet  for  humbling  tbe  power 


of  the  Prrach  Un^  whldi  the  praoaxioua  health  of  Cbarlea  11^  tha 
ohlldlsaa  monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretnudons  of  the  hoiwa  of 
Bonrbon  to  tbe  inheritance  of  hia  doninionB,  threatened  to  raidar 
mm  dangeraua  than  ever.  To  unrt  thaaa  imptsiding  erila  te  tJM 
bdanee  of  power  in  Enn^  WlUlam  idoeeariTely  negodated  two 
traatdea  of  partition  tox  the  Spanish  monar^y,  to  both  of  whioh 
Looia  XIV.  was  an  artful  and  faithleas  sabecribar;  for  wlien  th« 
Spanish  king,  in  indignation  that  other  powers  should  dismember  and 
dbtribute  lus  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  hia  death,  in  1700,  to 
Philip  duke  of  Aqjou,  aeeond  eon  of  the  dauphin,  Loola  XIV^  In 
spite  of  erair  obligaUMi  of  tnatfa^  a«oaptod  the  testenant  fin:  hia 
grandson. 

WilUam  IIL,  now  in  deoUning  health,  waa  aaoatbly  affeoted  hj  tliia 
defeat  of  all  hia  laboora :  but  he  wplied  himaelf  with  his  usual 
energy  to  form  a  new  league  against  Prance ;  and  the  insulting  con- 
duct of  Louia  XIT.  at  this  crisis,  in  giving  the  son  of  Jamea  II.,  od 
the  death  of  that  prinoe,  the  title  of  kli^  «f  England,  ao  ezaaperatod 
tiie  British  natimi,  that  they  eagoriy  aeeonded  mlliam'a  wtshaa  fbr  m 
war.  But,  in  tha  midst  of  tmget  preparations  fur  (he  eoBMnenocinant 
of  bostilitieB,  William's  life  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  clos&  His 
oonatitution,  etighully  frail  and  siekly,  had  now  bean  eompletely 
exhsosted  by  a  ou«er  of  ineeaaant  and  harassing  anxieties  An 
accidental  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  be  broke  his  ooUar-bone,  gave 
a  fatal  shook  to  bis  worn-out  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  Eenaingtoa 
palace,  on  the  8tb  of  March  1702,  in  tbe  fifty-aeecnd  year  of  his  ug9. 

WILLIAM  (HENRT)  IV ,  King  of  Enftland,  was  the  third  son  of 
King  Qeorge  III.,  and  was  bom  at  Buckingham  Honae,  on  the  2lBt  of 
August  1765.  He  was  placed,  with  hU  elder  brothers,  tbe  Prinoe 
of  Wales  and  Prinoe  Frederick  (afterwards  Duke  of  Tork),  under  tha 
oare  of  Dr.  Majendie,  till  the  year  1771,  when  a  separate  eatabliabment 
waa  formed  for  tbe  two  elder  prinoea,  and  Prinoe  Widiam  was  left  at 
Eew  with  Us  younger  brotbar  Edward  (afkarwarda  Dokeitf  Kaa^,  under 
the  supuintendenee  of  Colonel  Bode,  a  native  of  Switaerlaad,  who 
afterwards  became  private  eeoretary  to  tbe  Duke  of  York.  It  having 
been  determined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  waa,  on  tbe  ISth 
of  June  1779,  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prinoe  George,  of 
98  guns,  thni  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear-Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead. 
The  Prinoe  George  aoon  after  joined  the  Chanad  fleet,  under  the 
onamand  of  Sir  Charlea  Hardy,  and  hi  the  end  of  ttw  year  sulad  •■ 
<»te  of  the  aqnadron  amt  oat  wiHi  Rodney  to  OilHaUar  vdth  aap{diea 
for  the  garriaon.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  In,  on  the  8th  of 
January  1760,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  storMhipa,  under  the  oonvoy 
of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took  them  all.  twen^-two  in  nombtr  :  the 
largest  man-of-war,  the  Quipuscuanok  of  84  guns,  Bodney  named  the 
Prinoe  William, "  in  reapeot  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  preaenoe 
ahe  had  the  hmiont  to  bia  tahnu"  In  ukfliatafflur  however  m  which 
hia  royal  hij^hnaaa  met  the  enemy  there  was  no  fighting.  But  eight 
days  after  a  Spanish  equadron  ot  foorteen  ships  of  thii  linei,  com- 
manded  by  Don  Joan  de  Langaia,  was  enoountered  off  Cadii^  and  * 
sharp  though  short  engagement  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  aeveral  of  the  enemy's  ship^  and  the  destmctios  or  diapersicHi  of 
the  reet.  Bodni^  having  then  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Ott>raltar  and 
thrown  la  bis  sap^ies  to  the  garrison,  li^  then  fbr  abont  three  week% 
daring  which  time  hia  rt^al  bighneaa  often  viaited  the  molL  Tim 
Prince  George  returned  in  the  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Digby,  who  waa  deapalohed  home  with  the  [sixes,  and  iriio  on  the 
pBsaage  feU  in  with  a  IVendi  convoy  bound  for  the  Mauritius  of 
which  he  oaptured  three  store-ehipe  and  a  man-of-war;  andhian^yal 
bighneaa  found  himself  again  in  England  by  the  beginning  of  Hay. 

Having  made  two  w  three  more  uiorfe  oraisea  in  the  I^oe  George 
he  then  went  out  a  aeeond  time  to  Gibraltar  in  that  ship  In  the  spring 
of  17S1,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Darby.  After  thia 
Admiral  Digby,.  with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  abipa,  pro- 
ceeded to  Kew  York,  whioh  he  reached  on  the  21th  of  A.ngnat 
While  hia  royal  highneaa  remained  her^  whioh  he  did  throughout 
the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town,  it  appears  that  a  plan  waa  arranged 
by  acme  of  the  revolntiimary  partisans,  with  the  sanelion  of  Washtnr 
ton,  for  getting  posanssion  cf  bis  person ;  bat  the  attempt  was  never 
actually  made,  in  the  autoom  of  1762  he  was,  at  bis  own  reqaeet, 
transferred  on  board  the  Warwick,  60  guns,  commanded  Captain 
ElphinatcHae,  afterwards  Lord  Eath;  from  which  however  he  was 
soon  aftOT,  by  the  king's  orders,  removed  to  the  Barfleur,  oommsnded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  It  waa  while  he  was  in  this  Mp,  then  Iyii% 
off  Stolen  lalaod,  tiiat  he  made  bis  first  aoqoaintanea  with  Nelaon,  at 
tbe  time  oonunandiag  tbe  Albemoile  frl^t^  whose  Cut  friend  he 
ever  afterwards  ocntinued.  In  the  early  part  of  1788  Sir  Samuel,  now 
Lord  Hood,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Port  Boyal,  Jamaica ;  and  tiie 
prince  remained  here  and  at  the  Havanno,  to  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
Fortan4e  frigate,  m  the  Bailing  of  Lord  Hood  for  i^gland,  till  mid- 
aummer,  when  he  retained  home  in  the  Fortnn^  in  whioh  he  reached 
Spitiiead  on  the  36th  of  June.  The  next  two  yean  wan  spent  in  a 
oontinental  toar,  on  which  he  set  out  81st  July  1788,  attended  lij 
General  Buds  and  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  oouree  whidi,  aftw 
being  joined  at  Hanover  1^  his  brother  Frederick,  now  s^led  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg,  ha  visited  Beriin,  where  the  two  young  English  princes 
aaw  a  great  deal  of  EVederick  the  Greaty  Liineburg,  where  they  epeot 
a  winter,  OdttingMi.  Hasse  Cassel,  Ac,  aftn  ^hioh  Prinoe  Williun 
prooeeded  aloDi  throa|h  Swltseriaed  to  ^^^(^^^^^Wjf^^  and 
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mftera  HA  to  FMgni^  ntimedto  Itily,  vlureIioip«ittiM«iiit«r. 
HaTing  eomo  b«dr  to  Easland  in  tiie  vptiog  of  1780,  lio  wtM,  after 
th«  moal  ezunineHoa,  pawed  at  a  lientmant  on  the  17^1  of  Jane^ 
and  appointed  third  Ueotanant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  in  wfaioh  he  Moa 
after  made  a  voyage  roand  the  Britiah  Islands.  In  April  1786, 
luTingprerionBlr  risen  to  be  eeoond  Ueate&ant  of  the  Heb^  he  waa 
TMDOTea  to  ib.9  Pennia,  and  reorived  hia  oomminion  m  captain.  In 
tUa  ihip  he  non  after  MUed  to  VawfoondlHid,  thiooe  to  naUfkx  in 
KoTft  SaoUa,  and  theooe  to  Antima,  where  be  fivond  Ua  fHend  Nelson 
commanding  on  the  Leevrard  Itlanda  atatfoo.  In  June  1787,  fae  was 
ordered  to  Jamaiea,  from  which  howerer  he  aoon  after  took  upon 
him  to  return  without  instruotiona  to  Ealihz :  for  that  Irr^olari^ 
he  waa  ordered  to  Quebec,  bu^  after  sti^iog  there  a  abort  time,  he 
ventured  again  to  take  hia  own  oouree,  and  set  nil  for  England.  He 
•rrived  at  Cork  in  Deoember,  but  waa  immediatetr  otdwed  to  repur 
frith  his  ship  to  njmoQth ;  and  when  he  got  tiiere  be  was  br  another 
Admiralty  order  expreesly  forbidden  to  quit  that  port  witiioot  per- 
mission. In  the  end  it  was  directed  that  his  poniehment  ahonld  be 
to  remain  at  Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  aa  he  bad  aberated  bimself 
f^om  hia  station  without  orders,  and  then  to  return  to  Halifax  and 
the  West  Indiea,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  should  be  ordered  home. 
He  went  oot  accordingly  in  command  of  the  Andromeda,  and 
remahied,  prindpally  at  Jamaloa,  till  the  spring  of  1769. 

The  dispoaitten  he  had  shown  to  break  tiirongh  the  otdinaty  rales 
of  discipline,  and  the  impossibility  that  waa  found  to  exist  of  imposing 
an  adequate  puniabment  on  a  prince  of  the  blood,  probably  led 
to  the  determination  that  his  royal  higbnass's  further  profeaaional 
oareer  should  be  confined  to  a  formal  asoent  through  the  suooeaaiTe 
honoura  or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  serrice.  In  May  1789,  imme- 
diately sfter  his  return  home,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews  and  Earl  of  Uonater ;  and 
an  income  of  12,0001.  a  year  was  settled  upon  him  pariiament. 
The  next  year,  after  commanding  for  a  abort  tame  the  Valiant,  of  71 
gnns,  on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue;  be  was  made  rearadmiral  of  the  red  in  1793, 
vico«dminl  of  the  blue  in  1794,  Tice^dmiral  of  the  red  In  1795, 
admiral  of  the  blue  in  1799,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  Daring 
all  this  time  howerer  his  royal  highness  remained  without  nnploy- 
ment,  llriDg  oa  sfaoce  as  a  private  individual  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  wiUi 
whom  be  had  formed  a  connection  in  1791,  which  lasted  for  twen^ 
yraiB,  and  produced  a  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughten,  of 
whom  theddest  son  was  ereated  Earl  of  Hnnster  in  1881,  and  is 
rinea  dead.  The  duke  however  frequently  took  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  at  least  a  tolerably  Suent  if  not  a 
▼ery  elegant  or  logical  speaker.  One  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to 
iriiioh  he  partioularly  diatinguiahed  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade^  of  which  he  was  one  of  tite  most  determined  opponents, 
not  a  httle  to  the  injury  of  Us  popularity  for  some  years.  IVom 
1797,  when  he  waa  appointed  to  the  c^oe  of  ranger,  be  niually 
naided  at  Buahy  Park. 

In  his  general  poUttes  the  I>nke  of  Clarenoe  attached  bfansslC  with 
hie  brother  the  Fnnoe  of  Wales,  from  bis  first  entrance  upon  public 
life,  to  the  party  of  the  Whig  opposition;  but  he  also  followed  the 
prince  in  giving  hia  Bupp<»i  to  Pitt  after  the  commmoement  of  the 
war  with  Awice  in  1793.  On  Ui6  letom  of  Fitt  to  power  however, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Addiagtm  adminittratioo,  in  1804,  he  again 
jirined  the  owMMition  with  the  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  and 
after  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a  sealous  support  to  tba  new  ministry  of 
Fox  and  OrenviUe  on  all  subjects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  which  he  opposed  to  the  last,  In  common  with  all  his 
brothers.  The  ministry  of  1806  misad  bis  parliunentary  idlowanoe^ 
and  that  of  eaeh  of  the  other  mala  hrandias  of  tba  rqyal  ftunily,  flmn 
12,0001.  to  18,000<.  per  annum. 

Towards  the  olose  of  ^e  war  his  royal  highness  was  permitted  for 
a  abort  time  to  hoist  hia  flag  in  the  Jason  to  view  the  military  opera- 
tions going  forward  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  after  the  peace  fae  per- 
formed the  holiday  servioea  of  Ininiiing  over  the  Ducheas  of  Otdeo- 
burg  to  Sheemesa,  and  aooompanying  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  Ptenoh 
eoasfe  in  that  shbh  and  aflerwarda  of  bringing  the  Emperor  of  Bnsna 
and  the  King  ot  Frossia  to  England  in  the  Impregnable. 

On  the  11th  of  Jnly  1818,  the  duke  waa  married  at  Kew  to  the 
rWneess  Adalside  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia,  (the  lato  Queen- 
Dowi^er  Adelaide),  eldeat  daughter  of  George  Frederic  Cliarles,  duke 
of  Saxe-Meinin^an.  Their  union  prodnoed  two  daoghteia,  one  horn  in 
Uarch  1819,  theothnr  inDeoMubar  1880,  both  of  whom  diedin  infimoy. 
Upon  his  marriage  6000L  was  added  by  parifamsBrt  to  the  income  of 
hia  rc^al  bighoasi.  In  1837,  when  tba  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
had  placed  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe  in  the  sitnation  of  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  a  further  inorease  of  SOOOL  waa  made  to  hia  annual 
allowance,  and  the  sum  of  6000f.  a  year  waa  at  the  same  time  settled 
npoo  the  dudieis.  On  the  davatioo  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Uie  premier- 
ship in  April  of  this  year,  he  plaoed  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  offiea  of  l«a  high  admiral,  bnt  without  a  seat  in 
flio  caUnefc  This  oCBee  however  bis  royal  bifthnesa  only  held  tUl 
the  following  September;  and  ba  ntuined  sgain  to  private  Ub^  till 
the  death  ofGeo^lY,  on  aatordqr*  the  S6th  of  June  18B0^  raised 
hba  to  the  throne. 

The  course  of  evanta  doting  the  reigB  of  William  lY.  darfved  tti 
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direction  and  eharaotar  flnm  Vbn  memorabls  numments  on  the  ooa- 
tinent  of  Europe  with  wbMl  the  aoeesrion  of  a  new  Ung  in  Enf^and 
ehsnoed  to  be  ooincddent  The  publication  of  the  ordinanoes  <tf 
Charles  X.  against  the  presa  in  Fraaoe  took  place  exaotiy  a  mondi 
after  King  William's  aooeaelon  :  tben  rapidly  followed  the  revolution 
of  tba  Three  Days  in  Pari^  the  dethronement  of  Charley  tiie  trans* 
farenoB  of  the  French  crown  to  tite  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  after  ih.9 
l^iee  of  another  month  the  esmmenoamont  of  tba  similar  vevolntion 
in  Bmssds,  which  tarminated  in  the  aepamtion  of  U<dlaad  and 
Belgium.  In  Eoj^d  the  fint  symptom  of  wide-spread  popular  nn- 
easinssa,  disafieotion,  and  tendency  to  outbreak  waa  given  by  the 
nnmeroua  inoendtary  fires  whioh  alarmed  the  oountry  In  the  months 
of  September  sod  October.  The  new  parliament,  footed  since  the 
aooasaion  of  the  new  king,  met  on  the  26th  of  October.  On  tiie  7th 
at  Kovember  immense  exdtcment  was  ooeasioaed  io  tlie  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  the  annonneement  of  the  resolution  oome  to  the 
rasponsible  advisers  of  fais  majesty  that  he  oould  not  v«nture  with 
safety  t-o  bis  person  to  dine  on  that  evening  with  the  lord  mayor  and 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  in  OnildhalL  This  was  followed 
on  that  day  week  by  the  rerignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  P«el,  and  Ute  other  ministers,  on  Sir  Hemy  Fameli  oanying 
hia  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  referring  the  aettiement  <^ 
the  dvil  list  to  a  eeleot  committer  by  a  mq'ori^  of  288  against  204  ; 
and  within  another  week  the  Orey  administration  waa  in  office  under 
the  banner  of  parliamentary  reform.  Meanwhile  commotion  and  con- 
ftiaion  were  spreading  on  tiie  continent  Besides  some  minor  erap- 
tiona  of  the  same  kind,  the  inanrreetion  in  Poland  broke  out  in  the 
end  (tf  November — an  unhappy  attempt,  whioh  waa  entirety  nn- 
SDOoessfuL 

On  the  Ist  of  Ibroh  1881,  Lord  John  Bonell,  as  the  organ  of  tiie 
cabinet^  and,  aa  waa  universally  believed,  with  ^  ooncurrence  of  his 
majeaty,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  reading  of  the  flrat 
Beform  Kll.  On  tfae  22nd  of  tiie  same  month  the  second  reading  vras 
earned  by  a  m^ority  of  one ;  or  by  808  votea  against  801.  But  on 
the  20th  of  April  miniaters  were  beaten  by  399  against  291  ou 
General  Gascoigne's  motion  for  atriking  out  tfae  part  of  their  reform 
scheme  which  diminished  the  number  of  members  of  tfae  House  of 
Oommons;  and  two  days  after  pariiament  was  dissolved,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  asoertaining  by  a  new  eleotion  the  sense  of  tiie 
people  on  the  measure  which  bad  been  thus  for  the  present  defeated 
or  abandoned,  ^le  new  pariiament  assembled  aa  the  14th  of  June, 
and  the  saooess  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  was  shown 
the  seotmd  reading  of  a  second  Beform  Kll  being  eaniad  in  tba 
Honse  of  Ocmimotts  on  the  4tb  of  July  by  a  mqority  of  867  to  Sffl. 
It  waa  not  till  tfae  IStfa  of  September  that  the  House  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  third  rsading ;  bat  that  too  was  carried  by  a  large  minority, 

Sr  849  againat  286.   Tfae  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the  Upper 
ouse  on  the  8rd  of  October,  hj  the  saoond  reading  beiog  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  199  to  ICS.   On  the  20th  psrllamant  was 

A  new  sesrion  oommsnoed  on  tfae  6tit  of  Deoember ;  and  on  the 
12tb  Lord  John  Ruseall  introdooed  the  third  Beform  Bill,  the  second 
reading  of  whioh  was  carried  on  the  17tfa  by  a  mqorify  (tf  824  againat 
168.  Ifthafrienda  of  the  measure  had  not  become  more  numerous, 
it  waa  erident  that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  tfae  oontee^ 
and  were  faopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  reading 
navertfaeleas,  tfae  voto  upon  whioh  did  not  take  place  till  the  19th  m 
March  1882,  the  opposition  mustered  again  in  their  former  force,  and 
tfae  motion  was  resisted  by  289  against  865.  This  time  tfae  measnre  was 
also  so  far  suocMsful  in  tfae  Lords  that  the  second  reading  was  carried 
in  that  House,  on  the  18tfa  of  April,  by  a  minority  of  184  against  175. 
But  on  the  7th  of  May  ministers  were  defosted  by  a  minority  of  151 
to  115,  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  for  postponing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  (or  disfranchising)  clause  of  tfae  bill ;  on  whioh  they 
immediately  reaigned.  A  minlciterial  interregnum  of  nearly  a  fort- 
night'a  duration  ensued ;  but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  and  liia  friends 
were  again  in  power :  the  most  stringent  methods  are  nndentood 
to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  to  keep 
back  the  lefntotory  pears;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  the  Lords 
passed  the  Ull  by  a  iarga  mi^mity,  106  voting  tm  tlis  motion,  and 
only  22  against  it  It  reosived  the  royal  asaenl^  and  became  law, 
three  days  after. 

The  bringing  abont  of  tiiis  ofaange  thus  oeeupied,  almost  to  tfae 
exclusion  of  M  other  measures  or  queationa,  the  fint  two  years  of 
the  reign  c£  William.  Ihe  action  of  the  new  maehinaty  of  represen- 
tation then  oommenoed.  Tfae  parliament  wfaiofa  Iwd  passed  the 
Keform  Wl  was  diascdvad  on  tfae  Srd  of  Deoember;  sad  the  first  par- 
liament elected  under  tite  new  system  assembled  on  tiie  29tb  of 
January  16S8.  Tfae  reform  of  tfae  representation  was  now  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
tiie  reform  of  the  Irish  dturoh.  At  the  mme  time  llie  Beform 
nusiatry  tudwwent  a  suooaasion  of  ofaaogss.  First  in  March  1838, 
Lord  Durham  reeigned  the  privy  isal  from  illness;  next  followed,  in 
tfae  end  of  May  1884,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley  {now  the  Uarl  of 
Derby),  Sir  James  Qndiam,  Lord  Bipon,  and  the  Duke  of  Riohmond, 
on  an  avowed  diflTerence  with  their  oolleaguea :  and  finally,  on  the  9tii 
oi  Jaly,  Lord  Grey  himself  and  Lord  Aithorp  «^<|lushedo£^  to 
ooBssqaoiea  of  a  mimndentaaADgi^f^jJ^  S^P^B^^^^^^^n^ 
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William  fredebics  l  (nbtheblaitds). 


tlie  Iriih  Cp«raon  Lord  Altborp  vm  induced  to  return  after 

tbout  a  wuk;  but  tbe  oabioet  waa  uDdi-r8toQ4  tbu  Ume  to  bare  lost 
tbe  oonfideoce  of  tbe  kiag;  vid  on  tit«  16tb  of  Ifpvember,  aborUf 
aft4r  Lord  Altbtup  bad  been  catlad  to  tbe  Upper  House  by  the  deatb 
9t  bia  £a(ber,  £ar\  Spnioer,  and  it  became  neceoar;  to  make  a  new 
■irangaiaeiit  with  regard  to  bia  o0oe  of  the  chaqcellpnbip  of  tbe 
exah^oer,  hie  nH^ea^  Miit  for  the  Duke  of  WeUiogtoo,  and  durected 
bim  to  oonsbiiot  a  new  «iiQMtT7-  tbe  8th  of  Deoeniber  Sir  Robert 
^eel  wu  gawtted  a«  &nt  lord  of  the  treBaury.  tbe  Duke  of  W^eUiog- 
tpn  M  fisreigii  Momtary,  and  tbe  Mbinet  was  oomjpletad  bj  other 
namee  be'.opgtng  to  tbe  Coaser?atiT«  or  anti-iefonit  ^  ^ 

80th  parluMn^Dt  was  di«solve4> 

Thia  arrugement  however  did  not  stand  looA  On  tita  Hvf  oq 
wbiob  th*  pew  Hoaee  of  Cot^ntopi  MSf  tabled,  fk»  X&Ui  of  Febroarr 
1835,  miaietAra  were  beaten  on  tbe  quMtion  of  tbe  ■peakenhip  by  » 
majority  of  ten  Totei^  or  by  816  RgaioBt  308;  and  op  tbe  24tb  tbey 
were  agua  defeated  oa  the  addraea  by  309  Kgaioat  302.  They  main- 
taiaed  tbe  struggle  for  aix  weeks  lopgerj  bat  at  lt>*^  upon  Lo^  John 
Huaaell  oan7iiig  a  niotioa  agoiott  tbein  oq  the  Irjab  tithe  queation 
(tbe  famoua  appropriatiop  clause)  by  a  nitfonty  of  ^Sj>  to  258,  on  tbe 
7th  of  April,  they  raaignad  tbe  uezt  day-  The  kingr  nnderstood  to  be 
pow  tborooghly  hostile  to  Ida  old  friendly  in  vaia  attempted  a  further 
reeiftoaoe ;  by  tbe  IStb  the  Refonu  party  were  a^in  in  power)  with 
Lord  Melbourne  »»  premier.  Bqt  to  Xiord  Purbaw,  Lord  Stanley,  Sif 
Jamea  Orabwii  Lord  Itipon,  the  Duke  of  Biobmoodf  £arl  Qrey,  and 
Earl  Spenoef,  who,  baviDg  all  belonged  to  (be  original  Reform  cabinet, 
ha*!  einpe  coaeed  to  hold  offioe^  waa  nowadded  Lord  Brougham.  Lord 
Uelboame'a  admmistratiDn  laated  for  thv  T^fpainder  of  tbe  reign.  Ita 
moat  ImpoTtaot  measures  were  tbe  aeveral  mnuicipal  reform  Vltt. 
William  (T.  died  at  Windaor,  aftar  a  abort  illn«a*)  op  the  moraing  of 
the  S'lth  of  June  1S37.  He  wag  anooceded  by  Queeo  Victoria. 
WlLp^U  L  OF  ORAlfQE.  [Kaisav,  Uodbx  or.] 
WILLUM  FBEDKmCK  I.,  SJOg  of  the  Netherlands.  Gtrapd-Dake 
Luxemburg.  I'rinoe  of  Orauge  t^wHau,  wu  born  at  tbe  Huue  on 
the  81th  of  Auguat  1772.  Gis  father.  Willijim  T.,  priooa  of  Ofange 
^anau,  hereditary  atadtholder,  ww  daaceqded  from  John  the  youngest 
bfotber  of  tlie  great  Witliam  L  of  Qraiuie,  and  died  at  Bnm^wiok, 
Apr4  1806.  ^iji  grandfather  William  1%  the  arat  hereditary  atadt- 
luflder  of  th»  United  IfelberUnda  (f^om  1748,  who  died  ia  1751),  bad 
re-united  the  pos«ea»iooa  of  the  Coiir  brtnobea  of  the  line  of  Ifaaaau— 
ptbo,  Hadvpar.  Sjegen,  and  Dilteuberg,  witb  bi«  o^a  branch,  tb^t 
of  Pi^ta.  Sia  motber  ww  Frederioa  Sophia  Wilbalmma,  daughtei 
of  Priooe  Augnatua  William  of  Fruapio,  la  1768  be  made  a  journey 
to  Gterpi^y,  «d4  paaaed  aome  time  at  tbe  court  of  bia  ui)fil9  ftvderick 
William  L  He  att#rwards  studied  for  » tip>e  at  Leydan. 

After  hif  mATiage.  m  tbe  let  of  Ootobfr  1791.  to  Fredetioa  Louiffa 
WilbilmiQ^  daughter  of  Fredeiidc  William  <tf  Pruaaia,  in  qon* 
juq^op  wit])  hie  brother  Frederick*  Bubaequeotly  diationiistiea  as  4 
gem-ial,  eStetad  oiwaiderable  improTomenta  i^  the  Dntoh  vnaj;  bitt 
mnuy  impedimenta  were  occasioned  by  internal  dlsBeDUoDa  —  the 
pMtriRte,  who  bad  been  put  down  in  1767  by  a  Fnwiap  foree,  secretly 
iQtrigi)ing  agaio^  tbe  bouae  of  Oraiue,  Some  of  them  bad  taken 
fefn^  in  mnoe^  wd  on  tbe  1st  of  February  1793  the  lllatiomd  Coq- 
yention  deehred  war  against  the  itadtbolder.  Jioping,  with  tbe 
aesiatoDoe  pf  the  patriots,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  nch  proTiooes  <^ 
Holland.  Dumouriez  conquered  Dutoh  Brabant,  vlii(^  waa  however 
recovered  by  the  hereditary  prince,  who  ir>s  oomnunder-in-ohief  of  the 
putch  army,  which  waa  joined  by  a  body  of  tbe  allies  after  tbe  victory 
of  Neerwinden.  This  viotoiy  bad  been  gained  over  I>nmonriez  on  the 
18th  of  March,  by  tbe  Auataian  fleld-mar«b«l  the  Prinos  of  Cobnrg. 
The  heraditaqr  prince  then  hindered  the  BVench  army  tbe  nortn 
from  penetratrng  into  West  Flandera ;  but  en  tbe  18th  of  September 
waa  attacked  in  bis  powtion  between  Henim  and  Werwick  with 
orerwbelmiqg  force,  and  obliged  to  retreat  behind  tbe  Sohelde,  Soon 
after  tbia  the  hereditary  prince  took  Landreciea,  and  then,  at  tbe  bead 
of  a  Dutch  and  Aoetrian  army,  drove  the  eaemj  beyond  the  Sembre; 
but  in  tbe  great  ^ttle  of  the  16th  of  June  1794,  ttie  Frnuih  baviog 
taken  Gharleroi  ^  storm  and  defeated  tbe  prinoe's  left  whig  «t  Fleurus, 
he  waa  a^in  obliged  by  the  directions  ol  the  Prince  of  Goburg  to 
retreat.  The  Austriana  retreated  before  Fiohenu  and  Jourdail  be^d 
the  Meuae  j  and  the  beretUtary  prince,  ^ith  hia  weakened  army,  had 
DO  alternative  but  to  cover  the  republic  in  connection  with  tbe  army 
of  tbe  Poke  of  York.  But  the  fortreaees  fell,  and  tb*  frost  enabled  the 
enemy  to  pass  tbe  Wwl  on  the  ice,  so  tbat  Hcbegru  mtered  Utreoht 
on  the  17tb  of  January  1795.  The  party  of  4ie  patriots  IkToured  tbe 
enemy,  and  the  atadtholder  waa  unable  to  aave  tbe  repabUb  foniaken 
by  ita  allies.  His  sons  had  resigned  their  oommanda  on  the  16th  of 
January,  and  William  V.,  with  hia  family  and  a  few  fiiithfal  friendB, 
embarked  at  ScbeveniDgeu  on  the  18th  and  19tb  for  England,  where 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  aesigned  him  as  hia  reiuidenoe;  Hia 
two  eons  returned  to  the  Coatinent  to  snu  *  body  of  Puteh  emi- 
grants, at  tbe  exptmse  of  England,  which  however  was  disperaed  again 
after  tbe  peace  of  Basel  Prmce  Fredoriok  then  entered  Uie  Austrian 
■ervice,  and  died  at  Padua  on  the  6th  of  Jaquary  I7U9. 

Tbe  hneditary  prince  then  went  with  bia  family  to  Berlin,  wbeie  he 
CKpeoted  a  favourable  change  in  bis  poaition  horn  the  diplomatio 
infloeaoe  of  the  Pruaatan  court,  tbea  m  alliance  with  France,  He 
M(tnu-ed  some  estates  in  tbe  Yiciidty  of  Posea  and  fai8iii»ii,wdirb^ 


bia  father  made  over  to  him,  on  tbe  29|ib  of  Auguat  16Q2,  tbe  Indem- 
nity in  Oannany  allotted  to  bim  by  tbe  Beceas  of  the  Empire  (Fulda, 
Conrei.  Pmrtmund,  Weiogarten,  aqd  otiier  places^  be  took  up  bis 
reeideooe  b)  Fulda,  where,  w  tbe  ^laoe  of  the  hieffiaiflnt  vniTeru^,  be 
establisbed  a  lyoeam,  and  appropcuJ»d  the  reTennes  of  two  aupprtvsed 
convents  to  the  foundation  at  a  national  hospital.  After  the  death  of 
bis  btber  he  assumed  tbe  government  of  hia  Nusan  hereditary  domi- 
qioos  i  but  as  be  declinea  joining  the  O^rmau  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  he  lost  the  soveraigpty  of  the  posseasiona  of  the  bouse  of  Orange 
wiiicb  were  obtained  bj  hie  relations  of  Naasau-Ueingea  and  Weilbaqt 
and  Mnrat,  grand-doke  ot  Beqc;  wbile  Weingarten  fell  to  Wttrtem- 
burg.  In  Augnat  1806  be  went  to  Berlin,  where,  as  commander  of  a 
ftuBsiao  regitnent,  be  obtuned  in  September  the  command-in-cbief  of 
a  division  of  tbe  PnissiaD  army  between  Migdebqrg  asd  Erfurt  AAn 
tbe  fat4l  battle  of  Jen*  be  followed  Field-Uarabal  Uollendorf  to  Erfurt, 
and  became  a  priaoner  of  war  in  aoqsequenoe  of  the  capitulation  con- 
cluded bl  Mtilleadorf ;  be  wag  allowed  however  to  reside  with  hia  can- 
sort  in  Prnssiiw  2T^leon  I.  deelared  that  be,  aa  well  as  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  and  tbe  Puke  of  Bronawiok,  had  forfeited  hie  dominioiu; 
and  Fulda  was  forced  already,  on  the  27tb  of  October,  to  do  homage 
to  the  Frent^  emperor-  Corvei,  Dortmund,  and  the  county  of  Spiegel- 
berg  were  incorporated  io  1S07  with  tbe  kingdom  of  Weatpballa  and 
tbe  grand-duohy  of  Berg.  Even  tbe  domains  reserved  to  him  is  the 
set  of  tbe  Confederation  were  token  posaeuion  of  by  Ben;  and  Wur- 
temburg ;  Bavaria  dldnot  do  so,  and  the  other  prineea  <d  tbe  Confsd*- 
ration  promiaed  at  leest  to  pay  to  bim  f  he  net  surplus  of  tiie  zoTCDuab 
William  bad  gone  in  tbe  mean  time  with  bia  cooaort  and  family  to 
Psnzigi  Ko  mention  waa  made  of  him  in  the  trea^  of  TiUit.  He 
retained  the  possession  of  his  eatatea  in  the  graqd-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  again  lived  at  Berlin  with  hia  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit«- 
rary  porsutts.  Ia  Uia  war  between  France  iHid  Aaatria  in  1809, 
William,  with  tbe  friend  of  bii  youth  and  constant  eompanioo.  Fagsl, 
joined  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Chariea  aa  Tolonteete,  and  foqght  in 
the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  then  reti)med  to  Berlin,  and  in  1811 
obtained  the  rank  of  Auatriaa  field-marabaL  Meantime,  espeeaally 
after  the  battie  of  Leipzip;  in  1813,  iiifluential  men  aitcb  aa  Hogepdorp^ 
T.  d.  Duyn,  Limhurg-Stvum,  Hoop,  Priel,  Jongs,  end  otbcra,  were 
exerting  themselves  at  Amai^rdam,  the  Hiigite.  Rotterdwa,  ^oll% 
and  other  places,  to  effect  the  reatontion  of  ^  honae  of  Orans*. 
William  was  at  that  time  in  England  to  concert  meaaum  with  u* 
British  government  for  tbe  support  of  the  Netherlands.  When  tbe 
victors  at  Laipsig  approasbed  the  frontiora  of  Holland  the  inhabitants 
of  Amaterdam  rose  on  tbe  ISth  and  16th  pf  November,  and  on  the 
17tb  the  Hague  declared  for  the  prioca. 

Tbe  insurrection  of  Holland  created  *  sanaittioQ  pf  «Jarm  io  Faria, 
while  tbe  allies  bailed  it  with  joy,  as  an  eameet  ^  further  soeoan. 
When  Captain  WanUer  was  sept  from  the  Hague  to  tiie  bead-quartem 
of  the  aljiw  at  Frankfurt,  be  met  nt  Munich,  on  the  S^pd  of  Kovem- 
bar,  the  JVuaaian  general  B^lov,  vko  being  informal  of  what  had 
passed  in  Holland,  observed  tiiat  thia  insurrection  would  be  aa  advan- 
tageona  to  the  allies  a  suoeeeyfDl  cunpaigq.  Aa  soon  ae  William 
lewrnt  what  bad  passed,  be  eml^rKed  on  tiie  )jath  of  November,  and 
landed  at  Sobeveniagen  on  tbe  2Qth.  He  ifpB  received  with  acclama- 
tiona  by  the  people  of  tiie  Hague  oq  the  30th,  nd  on  the  2nd  td 
Decembw  at  AmsterdaiQ,  where  Kemper  and  Soboltep,  tbe  eommis- 
Bionera  of  the  proviuonal  government^  had  iaaaed  on  the  let  of 
December  a  proclamation,  announcing  "  Holljuid  ia  f^ee,"  and 
"  William  L  the  sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country."  The  prince 
gratefully  assented,  and  declared  that  a  constitution  must  goaiantee 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peoplet  and  laonre  tbem  Bga^ost 
encroaobmenta.  Twenty-three  fortrassce  were  still  in  tbe  handaof 
the  French,  who  were  encamped  leer  Utreoht ;  but  the  army  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  volunteers,  who  were  called  to  arms,  occiipied  the 
oountiy.  William  hastened  the  arming  of  tbe  people  and  appointad 
a  commiesion  to  draw  up  a  cocetitution,  which  wm  accepted  on  tbe 
29th  of  March  1811  by  the  deputise  of  the  people,  ftnd  then  sworn  to 
by  tbe  prinos  Be  bad  ^ready  taken  poKeaaion  of  his  bereditaiy 
dominions  in  Oermany,  before  tbe  end  of  1813;  hereupon  tbe  oongreas 
at  Vienna  decided  that  Belginm  wad  Liege,  together  with  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  should  be  formed  into  Qpe  fingdtmi ;  and  on  Uie 
16th  of  March  1815  the  prince  was  procUinjn)  at  the  Hegne  aa  King 
of  the  Ketherlands  uid  Poke  of  Luxemburg-  But  be  waa  obliged  to 
cede  to  Prussia  his  hereditary  peeseasions  in  Germany  for  Luxembuig^ 
which  after  the  a2nd  ^  Mvy  U16  belonged  to  the  Oermm  Confede- 
ration, tnd  which  be  now  raised  in  May  to  theraokof  agrsad-dodhy. 

The  union  of  so  many  provlnoae — the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
of  the  same  origin,  differed  very  much  in  manner^  costoma,  and 
religious  doctrioea— made  a  chuige  in  the  oonatituti^n  neceasary.  A 
commisi'ion,  conaiating  of  an  equal  number  of  Patch  and  Belgian^ 
waa  appointed  to  make  each  ohangea  aa  were  requisite.  After  tbe 
king  bad  approved  of  tfaii  draft  of  «  oonstittition,  it  waa  laid  before 
tbe  States-geqeral  and  depntiea  from  the  southani  prorinoee,  and 
finally  proclaimed  on  the  26th  of  August.  In  1814  tbe  king  founded 
the  military  order  of  William,  and  in  1815,  after  tbe  battle  of  Wat«>. 
loo,  the  civil  order  of  the  BekianLioq,  and  ontbe21stof  Junel816bo 
joined  the  Holy  Alliance,  He  resided  alternately  at  Brusaela  and  the 
Hague.   Oq  the  l7th  of  May  1816  a  Putoh  fle^  under  Admiaal  Tea 
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Bm  of  Aigfun,  tnA  ootDpelUd  Am  d«y  to  CondttO*  m  tMtt^,  l>y  one 
vfeUla  of  wbfeh  all  ChrMait  ilarti  mn  to  be  Mtoncl  lo  Uberty. 

In  tb«  interior  of  tha  ktogdom  ft  want  of  bwmoDT  bMw«Mi  the 
talwbiteato  maaUMtod  iUalf  on  Mvend  oesMloiiv,  irtiiw,  but  for  the 
modantton  and  ftemoew  of  tiie  klwri  might  evta  than  hara  led  to 
Mrhns  dkaenaktat.  The  anbounded  inflaeoce  of  the  BainaD  Catholic 
clergy,  «*en  aver  the  higher  olaaaak  la  Belgluu ;  tha  mntoil  avaraleb 
«(th«  Btlgiiu  Md  tha  Dutoh,  and  the  diMUWlHtloB  of  the  kttte 
with  tha  long  raddflboii  of  tha  aovrt  ■»  Bmtwli;  dlfbbnN  in  tha 
BortiMni  provincee  batmen  tiie  fkienda  of  the  old  repabliein  tyatem 
aad  tluae  of  the  neir  or  moaaMhleal  ^alam— all  tended  to  ttrodnee 
diaoontent^  whloh  w«a  kept  Within  boinuU  anlj  by  eon&danoe  In  the 
aharaater  of  the  king,  md  the  mild  couolUatory  prlndplea  of  bte 
gorarnnMot.  In  the  for^  rclationa  the  gofernnMut,  la  mala, 
MIoiMd  tha  BrMdi  Qitem.  Tha  marrii«e  af  tha  Frinaa  Oram 
to  tha  Oiand-DnataeM  Amw  of  Ruab  bapnmd  the  oonnatMoa  wiBi 
that  empire  but  aubeequantly  veakuwd  the  Intareat  taken  hj  Bngland 
in  the  ^aira  of  the  Metberlanda.  Some  diffitfeneea  bad  arlMO  with 
Pmaaia,  with  which  kingdom  a  oloaar  anion  waa  however  oanaed  by 
the  mairiafia  of  Prince  Fndariek  to  the  Prinoeaa  Lmiii^  dau|^tar  Of 
the  King  of  PruMda,  on  the  Slat  of  Ifay  18S6. 

The  union  with  Holland  and  vaitona  oommerokl  ttaaUaa  with 
foreign  powera  had  given  an  aKtraordlnaiy  Impnlae  to  the  mann- 
faeturea  aad  oommeroe  of  Belgium,  eepeoUlly  of  the  dtiea  of  Antwerp 
and  Qhent  j  but  the  goremment  could  notauecaad  in  blending  the 
Dutch  end  Belgiana  into  one  nation.  Their  mutual  aTertton  waa 
manifeeted  with  great  acrimony  in  the  eburoh,  in  the  army,  and  even 
In  the  aMembllea  of  ^  Statea  generaL  Theintoleraneeof  UieBomaa 
Cathirilo  alaqiy,  anoauraged  by  the  pope,  who  etan  anommnkatad 
tha  Janaaolat  bidu^  of  Utrecb^  Haarlem,  aad  Danntar,  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  prohibition  of  tha 
French  language  in  all  judldal  prooaedingB,  created  great  irritation  in 
the  aouttieni  provinces  (eo  that  it  was  found  ueceeeary  to  modiiy  it  In 
aeveml  point*) ;  and  beaidea  thcae  important  difiiuenoaa  reapeotlog 
religion  and  language^  there  were  aevenJ  financial  pconta  in  which  the 
intaraata  of  lha  nafthen  aad  aoothen  protiboaa  olaahad  j  fend  which, 
notwlthatanding  aavetal  vary  beDeSeial  meaanraa,  ooold  sot  hlndar  the 
final  eepaiation  of  the  two  parti  of  tite  kingdom. 

The  union  of  Balgiam  and  Holland  had  Bubaiated  fbr  flfteen  yeara. 
The  July  revtdntion  «t  1880  lu  France  revived  the  old  mntinoua  pride 
of  the  Belgian  citiu,  and  a  rieiug  of  the  popnlaoe  in  Bnuaels,  on  the 
Sfith  of  Augnat  18t0,  oosunaneed  Uie  ravolutian  which  aeparated  the 
noftbera  and  tha  aovtham  pnvinoaa.  lo  amaequance  of  a  aaoond 
iDBurraetion  la  Bruaaal^  on  taa  SOtk  and  S8th  of  Septambar,  oonUota 
nroae  between  the  dOOO  troop*,  eomnuuded  hj  Prince  Ftoderick,  and 
the  armed  iDaurgsnt*,  oanunanded  by  foreign  offioeia,  whit^  ended  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Duhdi.  Jleantime  the  king,  yielding  to  the  deaire 
of  a  Belgian  d^utaiion  of  the  80th  of  Augua^  had  aaaembled  the 
Btotaagopard  at  the  Hague  on  the  18th  of  September  to  diacnaa  with 
them  l£a  qnaatlon  of  a  aepatato  adminiatntloii,  aad  an  altaratloa  of 
the  fdndaaaental  law.  Tha  two  diambora  wm  In  hvour  of  it,  but  the 
inaorgmti  oonteoded  tar  a  total  aeparadon,  whieh  already  exlated  lo 
ftat,  whan  the  five  powera,  Qraab  Britain,  Frenoe,  Auatria,  Riada, 
and  Pmaaia,  Impoaed  a  ceaBation  of  arma  on  both  nations,  and  by  the 
protoool  of  tha  4th  of  November  1880  racogniiad  the  independenoe 
of  Belgium.  King  William  proteated,  on  the  12lh  of  July  1881, 
againat  the  aUhtaen  artialea  pmaoted  by  the  great  pewat%  paitlett- 
luly  againat  tiiat  whieh  pmolaima  tha  freedom  of  the  Soheld. 
Bollaad,  witii  enthnalaam,  reaolved  to  have  reoourse  to  atma.  On 
the  2nd  of  Anguat  the  Priooe  of  Orangat  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
eroaeed  the  Belgian  frontier;  Tumhout  and  other  plaoea  were  taken ; 
one  Belgian  army  waa  defeated  near  Haaaelt  on  the  Sth  of  Anguat,  and 
again  near  Loavata  on  tha  10th ;  but  a  Aaneh  army  advanoed  by 
fbroed  maraha^  and  the  Bngliah  and  Aandi  amhaaaadota  at  tha  ooait 
of  Bnuada  negoaiBtad  an  armiatica,  aeoordlag  to  whloh  tha  Ftinoe  of 
Orange  evaanated  Loavaht  on  the  14th,  and  hia  army  tatlied  to  Ita 
pamon  befme  the  war.   A  treaty  in  twenty-four  artiolea  waa  tiien 

Kjpoead  by  tha  Lmdon  Conferenoe,  whieh  waa  acoaded  to  hf  Belgium, 
b  rafeetad  by  King  William.  Ruaaia,  Pruasia,  and  Aaatria  likewiM 
wtahad  aome  artioka  anfavowaUa  to  Holland  to  be  modified,  but 
¥nam  and  England  had  reeooraa  to  meaanraa  cf  oowoon.  Snuand 
blockaded  the  eoaat  of  Holland,  an  embargo  waa  laid  m  the  Dutch 
ahipB,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  waa  tiAan  on  the  24th  of  Deeembat 
1882,  aAer  a  memorable  siege  by  a  Aanoh  army  of  70.000  man.  Thia 
did  not  immediately  kad  to  peace  between  Holland  and  Belgimn, 
but  a  aoapanaion  of  arma  waa  footed  on  the  21st  of  May  1888. 

The  London  ConCaranoa  reaomed  iu  difficult  taak ;  many  impwtant 
qneatlona  ramainad  to  be  aettled :  a  weariamna  aeriea  of  protoeoU 
•naoed;  William  did  hie  ntmeat  to  delay  the  aonalnaion  ofthaea  nago- 
datioDS,  in  hepoa  of  aome  torn  in  hia  bvour,  aad  hoatiUtieB  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  on  the  eva  of  reoommeooing  at  tha  end  of 
1838,  and  were  prevented  only  by  the  remonstcanoee  of  &m  Ctuiference. 
At  length,  indnoed  ohieAy  by  hia  financial  ambnrraasmenta,  William 
gave  wi7,  and,  on  the  4th  of  Febioaiy  1839,  aigned  the  twaaty<aaven 
arUda^  to  hia  diaadvantaaa;  and  the  deSnittra  trea^  waa 

oonalndad  on  the  19th  of  i^zil  1880,  by  tha  planipotantiariaa  of  tha 
Kathatlanda  and  Belgimn,  wd  of  tha  five  gnat  powara. 
Bat  though,  UoUaad  waa  now  whol^  aepanted  bom  Belginmi  thin 


wii  grant  astfbMMM  tai  tte  Dattih  Chamban In  1890.  ThMhoped 
for  &voa»Ue  flnanalal  lawa  tod  Jndidouarefonna;  Instbad  of  whloh 
propoaala  weM  Md  before  tbam  far  «  Iban  of  flfty-aix  milUona  of 
florina.  The  loan  waa  rejected  oft  tba  SOth  of  Deaember,  and  the 
budget  on  the  aSrd ;  a  loan  of  only  att  ttllllone  ww  granted,  and  the 
budget  voted  for  aix  moniha  only.  At  the  next  ttteetloff  of  the  States- 
QMiaral,  in  Uarah  1840,  the  king  canaed  aereral  ttiodiOed  ptojecte  of 
lawtohaUdbefoMthemt  In  aonaaqtMooe  of  wUdtftaoIvflUrt  wm 
fixed  at  Me  nilll(»  aadahalf  of  flotbs;  aad  it  w«t  rtaolved  to  vote 
the  bodget  for  two  yeata  only  instead  of  tea  as  bltherto.  But  not- 
withstanding Utie  Mdeavour  of  the  gottniment  to  aatbiy  tb«  people, 
the  dlaoontent  with  the  king  and  the  mlnitters  idoreased.  ^e  king's 
paeaion  for  the  Cottnteaa  Henrietta  d'Onltremont^  a  Roman  Cathode 
lady,  ooited  the  genMal  indignation  ol  the  people^  ao  HaA  ha  declared 
an  tiw  Sffth  cf  March  1S40,  that  ha  ranonnced  his  projected  union 
with  liar.  Aia  afldr,  and  tha  d^veij  of  an  ttctenatv e  con^ttraiiy  in 
Briginni,  hi  whieh  the  Butch  appeared  to  be  ooitiseraed,  and  fiaslly 
the  financial  dlffleultiaa  of  the  state,  induced  the  king  solemnly  to 
reeign  ^e  government  on  tbe  7th  of  October,  1840,  into  the  handa  of 
his  ion  WilUam  XL  Under  tbe  name  of  Count  of  Nassau,  with  an  im- 
meiue  private  fortune,  he  fixed  hia  residence  at  Berlin,  where,  on  the 
17th  a  Febmary  1841,  ha  martied  tha  Oonntasa  d*Onltremont,  and 
died  OD  the  7th  irf  Kovember  1848.  Bb  left  hb  lax^e  property  to 
bis  fiunily,  beaidea  a  gift  of  Un  mtlUons  of  florina  to  the  Dat^ 
treasury. 

WILLIAM  II.  (FKEDBRIOK  GEORGB  LOniS),  King  of  tbe 
Ketherlanda  and  QtandDnke  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  on  DecemberA, 
1792,  and  under  the  eare  of  hia  father  was  educated  in  the  milltitiy 
aeadaniy  at  Berlin,  oompletiDK  Ua  adnoation  In  tha  nniferBli7  of 
Oxfittd,  where  ho  showed  mndi  talent  Ha  ebtared  tha  military 
aervice  early,  serving  his  first  campaign  with  the  English  army  in 
Spain,  and  in  1811  accepted  the  rank  of  Ueotenant-colonel  in  the 
Bpaulsh  aervioe.  His  ooor^e  and  activity  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  made  blm  his  aid»d»camp.  At  the 
alege  of  Ciodad  Bodrigo  be  waa  among  the  foremott  in  the  storming 
party,  aad  at  that  of  Badqoa  ha  entwed  at  the  head  of  an  Eng^sh 
oolnmn,  whoaa  letraat  be  had  oheeked.  He  also  distingiiished  hlmeelf 
at  tbe  battle  d  Sahmanca,  and  on  other  occafliooa,  for  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  aide-de-camp  to  tiie  king  of  Qreat  Britain.  When  in 
1614  hia  fother  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the  Belgians  received  him 
gladly  ea  Uiair  future  aovereign.  In  1816  be  commaaded  the  army 
of  the  Netherlands,  aad  displayed  bravet7  and  military  akiU  in  the 
battle  of  Qnatia  Bum,  and  in  that  of  Waterloo,  at  which  ha  headed 
hia  tnx^  and  was  wonndad  In  the  ahooldw.  On  bb  reoovery  he 
attended  tbe  Congress  in  Paris,  and  here  waa  made  tha  proposal  of 
hia  union  with  the  Priuona  Charlotte  <tf  England,  which  however  fidled, 
beeaoee,  it  is  aaid,  tbe  prince  wu  unwilling  to  become  an  Eogllsh 
aubject  ouly,  even  if  the  flrat;  and  he  shortly -afterwarda  married 
Anna  Panlowna,  the  ItaAerof  the  emperor  AlexanderofRuiria.  Onthe 
breaking  out  ei  tha  fandntlon  la  Bnlginm  in  1880,  haxapairad  flrat  to 
Aatwsi^  and  then  to  Braasela,  where  Us  appearance  made  a  great 
impression.  But  his  endeavours  at  a  reeondliation  failed,  and  at 
iMigtb,  overstepping  hia  commission,  on  October  18  be  reoogniaed  the 
independence  of  Belglnm,  for  which  h!s  fbtber  immediately  cssblered 
him,  and  he  withdrew  to  England,  whither  he  broufcht  his  two  eldeat 
aoaa  to  he  educated,  b  tiw  following  year  however  he  was  recalled  to 
tha  oammaad  of  tha  anr^  of  Hdlaad  m  the  abort  war  against  Belgium, 
lo  whieh  ha  waa  at  flrat  vietoriaas,  bttt  was  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat  by  the  armed  intervention  of  France.  He  was  tiien  appointed 
to  tbe  command  of  tbe  army  of  observation  on  the  Belgian  froDtier. 
On  the  resignation  of  his  father,  on  October  7, 1840,  ha  succeeded  to 
the  government,  in  which  be  showed  great  regard  to  eoonomy,  and  a 
desire  to  promote  finaneial  improvements,  but  oppoaed  all  ocmatita* 
tlonai  lafaraia.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tha  revolutionary  atom^ 
whiob  spread  eo  widdy  through  Europe  in  1848,  ba  wae  foroed  to  oon- 
aant  to  eitenilve  ehaogea,  which  probably  might  have  been  availed 
by  smaller  o<meessions  ni»de  earlier.  Ho  did  not  however  live  long  to 
intoees  the  effect  of  the  altorationa,  as  he  died  on  March  17, 1849. 

•WILLIAM  IIL  (ALEXANDER  PAUL  FREDERICK  LOUIS), 
tha  aon  of  the  praesding,  the  preaant  king  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
bom  oD  FbtauuT  1^  1817.  On  Ua  aeaeaaion  to  Uie  throne  ha  found 
Umsalf  involvea  In  dU&eultiea  frmn  the  poKUcal  party  exdtamuit 
then  existing.  He  ohoae  a  minittoy  from  what  was  called  Uberal 
opposition,  and  as  far  as  noealble  promoted  eoonomy  in  the  flnanoea. 
When  the  pretensiona  oi  the  popish  party  bad  produced  a  great 
agitation  in  ISftS,  and  baeame  so  atrccg  as  to  oompel  a  liberal  minlstiy 
to  reaign)  baeanse  not  suflBdently  vigorona  in  thdr  meaanraa  against 
Soman  Oatholiflism,  the  kins  wiaefy  confined  hlmadf  within  the 
Umlta  of  tlta  oustftotion.  He  ohanged  bis  mlniatry  in  oomplianoe 
with  tiie  desire  of  the  representatives;  and  a  short  time  brought 
calmer  feelings  and  renewed  peace.  William  married  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Wfirtemberg  in  1889,  and  baa  several  children.  \&ott.} 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESfiURT.   [HALaatsnnT,  Willuu  or] 

WILLIAM  of  NBWfiUBT  (to  Latin,  Oulielmua  Neabrigentis)  ia 
said  to  have  beaa  bom  at  BrhUington,  in  llBfl^  and  to  have  been 
properly  called  William  Little,  whence  he  somerttmas  »iHfl***— 
hinuelf  Fami^  or  Petik  Hia  oommon  aama  b 
manartety  ol  Mawborj  in  Torkal^itpfei^A^^ 
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Vobhing  mon  b  knomt  of  lUi  panood  hiibuy,  ouept  that  ho  !■  uid 
to  b»Ta  been  a  diwppc^ted  eaoaidftte  for  tbo  UihoMio  of  8b.  Aaaph 
on  the  deofck  of  Oeoney  otUonmouth  in  1196,  and  ttu*  he  appear*  to 
have  died  about  1320.  He  ie  known  aa  the  autiior  of  a  Chronicle  of 
Sn^aod,  wbidi  oomea  down  to  the  year  1198,  and  ia  written  in  better 
Ladn  than  was  than  oommon.  It  waa  first  printed  at  Antwerp,  in 
ISmo,  in  16A7,  under  the  title  d  'Gnlielnii  Neubrigensia  Rerom 
Anglimnim  Libri  V.'  Thoaabaaqiiantoditkma  are,  'QuUelmna  Nen- 
brigenaia  de  Beboa  Anglida,  onm  notia  J.  Floardi,'  Faria,  Sio,  1610 ; 
and  *  Golielmi  Nenbrigokaia  Hiatoria  aire  Chronica  Remm  AngUoaram, 
Libria  quinque,  a  eo^Loe  MS.  perretusto  in  Bibliotheoa  Thome  Se- 
bright, Bar. ;  Studio  atque  Induatria  Th.  Hetunii,  qui  ei  prater  Joan. 
Ficardi  annotationea,  fto. .  .  .  .  anaa  adjedt,'  Oxon,,  8  vola.  8vo.,  1719. 
A  more  accurate  edition  ia  that  published  by  the  EngUab  Biatorioal 
Socurtar  in  18S6,  in  2  vola  8to,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  CL  Uamiltan. 
WILLIAM  of  WTKEHAM.  [Wtuhai^  WuxuH  or.1 
.WILLIAMa,  SIB  CHARLES  HANBUBT,  waa  bom  in  1709,  and 
«H  ihe  third  aon  vt  John  Hanboiy,  Eaq.,  a  South  Sea  Director.  The 
name  of  Williama  waa  aaaumed  in  pnrsnanoe  of  the  direotiona  of  the 
will  of  his  god&ther,  Charlea  Williama,  Esq.,  ot  Caorleon.  He  wai 
eduoated  at  Eton;  after  leaving  aohool,  ha  wank  abroad  for  aome  time, 
and  afker  Ua  zetnm  from  foreign  travel  inanifldi  In  178^  Lady 
Fxanoea  Cm^ngabjr,  daoghter  of  Thoma%  eari  of  Otmiugaby.  The 
year  after  hia  maniagelia  beoame  mamber  <rf  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Monmoath.  In  pariiament  he  ateadily  supported  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  but  took  no  prominent  pari  aa  a  speaker.  He  gave  the 
miniater  however  a  more  effeotive  aaaiatanoe  than  that  of  speeobea,  by 
frequent  pc^itieal  ballada,  which  he  oompoaed  with  mndi  skill,  and 
to  whioh  ha  owes  a  great  part  of  hto  repnkatioiL   In  17S9  he  waa 

S pointed  paymaater  w  tha  marioea;  in  1718  ha  waa  made  a  knight  of 
e  Bath,  and  waa  sent  aa  envoy  to  Draaden.  In  1749  be  auooeeded. 
Mr.  Legge  aa  miniater  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  1751  he 
retumeoagain  to  Dresden.  He  acquitted  himself  in  these  diplomatic 
employments  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  employers,  and  showed  a 
diligeooe  and  regularity  in  boaioeBs  which  surprised  those  who  had 
known  him  only  aa  a  nan  of  fsabioo  and  a  wit  of  privala  dndea.  He 
waa  aent  from  Dresden  on  a  very  important  miariMi  to  St.  Petenbnn, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  engage  the  ompreas  of  Bnaaia  in  a  triple 
alliance  with  Austria  and  England  against  Franoe.  Hia  fint  efforts  at 
St.  Petersburg  were  attended  with  remaikabla  auocets,  but  the  nago- 
eiatiott  ultimatoly  &iled,  and  its  ^ur«  operated  aevwely  on  Sir 
C.  H.  WiUiama'  mindand  health.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  In  1757,  in 
a  bad  atat*  of  health,  and  with  hi*  nind  in  some  d^paa  afBMtod. 
When  ha  arrivad  in  England  ha  waa  quite  insaoa.  Ha  diad  on  the 
2nd  of  Kovember,  1759.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  WilUam  Anne,  fourth  eari  of  Eaaax,  aod  the  younger  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsiogbam,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shannon. 

Sir  Charlea  Hanbury  Williams  is  known  oradilably  as  a  poet  by  his 
Odea  {12mo,  1775).  His  prinoipal  Istna  daring  his  Ufa  was  derivad 
from  hJa  poUtical  aqnlha,  which  ara  of  a  anpanor  ordw  <rf  aioallano^ 
and  hia  talents  for  o<»venatk>n.  He  waa  the  intimate  fkiead  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Heniy  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  Ua  brother  Stephen 
Fox,  the  firat  Lord  Hchester.  He  is  the  author  of  a  paper  In  the 
*  World,'  Na  37,  which  deaoribn  with  much  humour  the  miseriea  of  a 
■rent  lady's  dependent  companion. 

WILUAMS,  DANIEL,  DJ).,  a  Frotaatant  Diaaanting  ministar  of 
the  Frasbyterian  danominatlnn,  waa  bom  at  Wiaxhan,  in  DenUf^- 
diire,  in  the  year  1M4.  The  dinadvaata^  of  hia  early  edncatuw  ware 
oompeiuated  by  the  natural  energy  of  hia  mind,  and  by  hia  diligenoe. 
Be  waa  one  of  the  firat  of  the  new  generation  wbo  entered  the 
Cbriatian  ministry  after  the  ejection  of  the  Konconformiata  in  1663; 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  regularly  admitted  as  a  preaoher. 
Bia  first  yeaia  in  the  ministry  were  paaaed  in  preaching  in  eeveral 
parts  of  England,  though  the  tunea  were  ao  nnaettled  that  there  waa 
uttle  prospect  of  hia  continuing  hia  laboura  withoot  haaard.  Aa,  in 
those  d^s,  more  raligiouB  liberty  wsa  gnmted  by  the  government  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  Mr.  Williams  repaired  to  the  sistw-oountry, 
and  unexpectedly  received  aa  invitation  to  become  chaplain  to  tioa 
Countess  of  Meath,  which  he  aocqited.  Some  time  afterwarda  he  was 
•ettled  over  a  raapaetabla  ooogregation  in  Wood-atreet,  DuUin.  Bexa 
ha  remained  nearir  twanty  yaanL  and  filled  his  atatioo  with  great 
eredit,  b«iog  at  the  same  time  mnoh  respected  by  the  Irish  Frotastanta 
in  general.  During  his  reaidenoe  in  Dublin,  he  mairiad  a  lady  of  an 
lumourable  family,  with  a  oonsideraUe  fortune. 

Towards  the  cloae  of  the  reign  of  Jamea  IL,  hia  waim  oppotdtlon  to 
Bomaniam  exposed  him  to  some  danger;  and  he  cooseqaently  came 
to  England  in  1687,  and  settled  in  London.  On  occasion  of  the  pro- 
posal of  an  addreaa  upon  tha  kin^a  diapenaiog  with  tha  penal  law^ 
3Ir.  Williams  firmly  took  his  stand  with  tb«  oppoaition ;  and  hia  viawa 
of  the  queetion  prevailed  in  the  oonferenoe  of  diaaenting  miniaten^ 
He  now  became  the  patron  of  thoae  Irtah  Froteatanta  who  fled  to 
England  from  the  violence  of  ^rooonel ;  aaaiitiog  them  himaelf,  and 
procuring  for  them  the  aympatby  and  aid  of  tfae  public.  He  rejoiced 
greatly  in  the  Bevolution  of  1688;  and  was  often  consulted  on  Iriah 
afiaira  by  King  Williaok  In  1700  he  went  to  Irehud  on  his  own 
private  buaioesa,  and  to  virit  Ida  fUands,  by  wboon  ha  was  wannly 
rocaived.  Before  the  period  ot  this  visit  he  had  settled  as  a  pastor  in 
Hand  All^,BishopsgaWatreet.  Hare  he  cimtiuuedtwenty-saTen  yean. 


He  waa  hUtW  eateemed  by  Mr.  Bidiard  Baxter,  on  wboaa  death.  In 
1691,  Mr.  WilUama  vraa  <^os«ii  to  anooead  Urn  at  tha  Merchanta' 
Lecture  at  Flnoers'  HalL  The  Anilnomian  oontroveny  created  parties 
among  the  Diaaenters  eonnected  with  this  lecture,  and  Mr.  WiUiams 
reodwed  himself  olHio]dous  to  those  who  advocated  tha  teneta  of  Dr. 
Oiap,  the  avowed  champion  of  the  Antinomian  dootrinea.  A  aaeeeskn 
took  pUo^  and  another  Tueeday  lecture  was  eatabliahed  at  Salteri^ 
HaU.  Ob  tUa  oeoaaiaB,  Dr.  BiOai^  Mr.  Howa,  and  Mr.  Alaop,  who 
had  been  among  tha  laotvren  at  Fioaara^  Hall,  retirwi  with  Mr. 
Williams,  When  Dr.  Crisp's  works  were  rapriuted,  Mr.  Williams, 
request,  wrote  his  *Qoapel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated.'  Mr. 
Stephen  Lob  having  charged  thia  work  vrith  Socjnianiam,  an  appeal 
waa  made  on  both  ei'iee  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  then  Biahop  of  Woroeatw, 
and  to  Dr.  Edwards  of  Oxford,  both  tbess  learned  persons  being 
regarded  as  mastan  fn  that  oontrovet^;  and  thay  both  aaqoittad 
Kr.  WilUama  of  tha  dtarge^  In  Us  'fiul  of  DisotKd;  adMfdn  is 
demonstrated  that  no  doctrinal  oonirovefay  remaizu  between  the 
Fieabyterian  and  Congregational  Miniatera  fit  to  justify  longer  divir 
sioos,'  he  distinctly  states  the  opinion  of  the  '  Orthodox,  the  Socioiaa, 
and  tha  Antinomian'  on  the  doctrine  of  the  'eatiifsction  of  Christ,' 
and  ha  adheres  to  the  views  of  the  firat  So  great  waa  the  heat  oocsr 
sionad  by  the  Antinomian  oontroversy,  that  we  are  infbcmod  that  Mr. 
WiUismtfs  snemiei,  being  foiled  in  impugning  his  o^iiioDa,aDdaavoured 
to  miarepresant  hia  oharaoter  by  arraigning  hia  monila.  So  com* 
pletely  however  did  he  triumph  over  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
that,  after  spending  eight  weeks  over  the  aflisir,  the  committee  of 
dissenting  miniatera  in  and  about  the  city,  reported  to  aixty  of  their 
body,  wlm  mat  April  8tb,  1695,  "  That  it  ia  the  unanimoua  omnioa  of 
the  onltad  mimstara  that  Mr.  Williama  ia  entirely  clear  and  innoeant 
of  all  tint  vraa  laid  to  Ma  ohargn."  Hia  whole  eondnat  tbrou^kout 
this  painfol  trial  appaata  moah  to  have  inoreased  the  attachment  of 
hia  eongrtfgation,  as  well  as  his  gaoend  eatimatioo  by  the  public^ 
Having  baaa  now  ftaraome  time  a  widower,  Mr.  Williama  married  Mhl 
Backatead,  a  widow  lady  of  graat  •xoaUauBa^  and  with  a  oonddsnbfe 
eatatei 

Diligent  aa  waa  Mr.  Williama  in  bia  attaotioo  to  the  pastond  offioe, 
ha  waa  a  aaao  of  great  pnblio  a|drit  So  long  aa  i^poutico  availed,  ha 
strenuously  opposed  Uio  '  Oocadonal  Conformity  Bitl,'  and  the  Iridi 
Saoramental  Taat  Act,  in  the  rclgn  of  Anne.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  union  between  Engluid  and  Scotland,  whic^  took  place 
in  1707.  In  1709  he  received  a  diploma  of  DJ).  from  tha  univtnitiea 
of  Edinburgh  and  Qlaagow,  at  the  aame  tune  vrith  Dr.  Oldfield  and 
Dr.  Calamy.  AiudooB  for  tlw  honour  awl  uaafblnwa  of  hia  ocda,  be 
was  vary  desirous  that  all  tha  asadidatea  tar  tha  diMsnting  miniatiy 
should  have  at  least  a  part  of  their  eduoation  at  ona  or  ouer  of  the 
Soottiifa  universities,  as  they  were  axdudad  by  the  subscription  from 
the  English ;  but  liis  scheme  for  this  purpose  did  not  meet  with  en* 
couragemeot  On  tiie  aooession  of  Geoige  L  in  1714,  Dr.  WiUiama 
had  the  honour  of  praaenting  the  address  to  his  majesty,  at  tiia  liead 
of  tha  Laadon  diawnting  alargy  of  tha  ttiiaa  danominations;  and 
fimn  that  tima  It  haa  been  usual  for  this  bo^  to  go  to  court  <n  wnilar 
occasions,  it  bung  one  of  the  bodiaa  iriui  ara  leosivad  on  the  throne^ 
ud  by  their  oommitteea  in  the  royal  dosat.  Dr.  WilUams'a  healUi 
iiad  by  tbia  time  visibly  declined  for  a  year  or  two,  though  he  atiU 
continued  the  exeroise  of  his  ministry.  At  length,  after  a  short  attack 
of  asthma,  he  died  on  the  SSdi  of  January  1716,  in  the  aavan^-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buiiad  In  Bnuill  FMda.  In  Ua  nmetal 
sermon.  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  baao  bia  oo>paator  for  alavatt  year^ 
ascribes  to  him  "  a  copious  iuventicm,  a  peoatratfag  judgment,  m  faith- 
ful mem<H7,  and  vigorous  affections,  whioh  wwe  cultivated  by  mooh 
application  to  study."  His  moderation  waa  shown  by  hia  deaire  for 
a  comprehension  at  the  Bevolutioa,  on  omidition  of  a  free  toleration 
to  such  Diaaenters  aa  would  not  be  included.  His  great  eonenentious- 
neu  and  Ua  uauanal  readiness  to  forgiva  injnriaa  an  also  loantioDed 
to  hia  praiafc  Ba  waa  aeenstomad  to  ddivora  laotarato  young  people 
on  Cliristmaaday,  whidi  waa  attended  by  vast  andiuioea  fima  all 
parts  of  the  town.  His  disoouraea  aod  treatiaaa  extend  to  atx  volnmaa 
Svo,  and  have  been  oolleeted  and  pubUshed  at  different  periods :  the 
last  volume  oonaiats  of  IaUu  versions  of  aeveral  of  his  treatises,  tnna- 
latad  for  tha  baaefit  of  ibraignan,  agreeably  to  the  inatrnctimu  of  bii 
wilL  Ha  alao  directed  tbs*  his  treatise  antUUd  '  Tha  Vanity  of 
Childhood  aod  Toath'  ahould  ba  rendered  into  Welsh  for  thansa  of 
aehools,  and  printed  oflsn  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Williams  bequeathed  tiie  bulk  (rf  hia  eatato  to  banevolant  and 
useful  objeota.  Having  provided  for  his  widow,  he  left  donations  to 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Maunera ;  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  Dublin ;  for  aa  itinerant  preaoher  to  the  native  Iriah ;  to  the 
poor  of  the  Wood-abaet  oongragatioD  in  Dublin,  and  of  that  in  Head 
Alley  in  London;  to  tha  Fkumi  refugMa ;  totliapoor  of  SBtoreditiA 
pariah ;  to  assist  poor  ministers  and  atudenta ;  to  seversl  ministaci^ 
widows ;  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  to  the  London  woikhouae ;  to  tha 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ia  Sootland ;  for  tiie  aup- 
port  it  two  preachen  to  the  Indiana;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
oiwrity  iohoius  In  Wales.  He  also  left  estates  to  the  Uaiversi^  ttf 
Qlaagow,  iriiioh  at  present  fbmiah  six  haadsoma  axUUtioBa  to  atndanta 
for  the  ministry  among  Protestant  diaaenters  ui  England,  who  are  to 
be  nominated  by  his  trosteaa.  The  laat  grandbequeat^^Mjmll  was 
for  tha  aaUblUuaaat  of  •  pnbUeagiteyffSljAdait 
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he  bad  bought  Dr.  Bate^i  flolUeiion  of  books  for  between  5001.  and 
6002.  to  add  to  his  own.  He  directed  his  trasteee  to  eieot  e  suiteble 
building,  the  site  for  whioh  wu  porcheaed  bj  them  in  1727,  in  Bed- 
croes-atreet;  and  the  librar;  waa  opened  in  17*^.  In  1866  it  was 
removed  from  Bedcrosa-atreet  to  Queen's  square,  Bloomsbuiy.  Since 
the  library  was  established,  veiy  oonaidei  able  additions  have  beeu  matle 
to  it  legacies,  aa  well  aa  by  oontributiona  in  money  and  books.  It 
cnntaine  nearly  20,000  Tolumea.     Admission  is  liberally  granted. 

WILLUm^  EDWARD,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,  was  a  poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  English.  Ha  waa  bom  in 
tlie  iHuish  of  Llancarran  in  Qlamorgaoabire,  about  the  year  1747.  His 
Koglish  poems,  lyno  and  pastoral,  in  two  volumes,  published  la  1791, 
present  perhaps  the  most  curious  list  of  subscribers  that  ever  waa 
attached  to  auy  publioation.  It  b^jns  with  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  it  contains  thoae  of  Mra  Barbeold,  of  William  Bofflea,  gene- 
ralissimo of  Uie  Creek  nation,  Sir  William  Jon^s,  Miss  Hannah  More^ 
Lord  Orford,  Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Rogera,  Misa  Anna  Seward,  John 
Horne  Tooka,  Wilberforce,  and  Qeaeral  Waahiogton.  He  afterwards 
publiahed  two  volumes  of  Welsh  hymns,  'Salmau  yr  Eglwys  yn  yr 
Anialwoh.'  Williams  worked  through  life  at  hta  trade  aa  a  atone- 
mason.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  and  vraa  anziout  to 
emigrate  to  America,  but  returned  to  Wales,  and  lived  aod  died  there. 
He  wu  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literatore  of  his  country  :  he 
waa  one  of  the  aditora  of  the  *  Mjvyrian  Aroboiology,'  and  he  waa,  in 
1820,  about  to  publish  a  oolleotion  of  doonmenta  illustrative  of  Welsh 
hiiitory,  but  seems  to  have  bean  prevented  for  want  of  sufficdent  aapport. 
These  documents  were  announced  for  publication  by  the  Welsh 
Idanuscript  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son.  Mi.  Talieain 
Williams,  who  published,  in  1820,  hia  father's  '  Cyfrinaoh  Beirdd  Tnja 
Prjdain '  (or  SMret  of  the  Bards  of  the  lale  of  Britain),  bat  we  are  not 
aware  that  th^  have  been  publiahed.  lolo  died  at  Flemiogstooe  in 
Glamorganahire,  on  the  17th  of  December  1826 ;  and  Southey  saya,  in 
hia  Life  of  Cowper,  "  It  grieves  me  to  think  what  ourioos  knowledge, 
and  how  much  of  it,  has  probably  perished  with  poor  old  Edwud 
WiUiama"  From  some  letters  by  him,  which  were  printed  daring  hia 
lifoUme  in  the  third  volume  of  the '  Cunbriaa  Begister/  it  seems  that 
he  bad  written  hia  antobio)inphy,  in  whidi  he  bad  introduced  an 
account  of  Welsh  literature  daring  his  own  time,  aa  well  as  his 
opinions  of  Welsh  literature  in  general. 

WILLIAUB,  JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  waa  the  son  of  Edward  Williams  of 
Aber-Conway,  in  Caeroarvonahire  in  Wals%  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  UarQh  1582.  Be  received  bit  earliest  •dncation  at  the  pablio 
Bohool  at  Rnthin,  and  entered  a  ■todast  at  St.  John*%  Cambridge,  on 
the  5tti  of  November  1599.  Connected  with  a  great  Welsh  family,  he 
was  early  looked  upon  aa  one  likely  to  bring  distinction  on  the 
prinoipality.  Being  largely  supplied  with  money,  be  distinguiBhed 
hiiuself  at  college  by  a  gay  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  "  From  a 
youth  and  ao  upward,"  says  his  entertaioing  biographer,  Hacket,  "  he 
had  not  a  flat  to  hold  owney,  for  he  did  not  only  lay  ont,  but  soatter, 
spending  all  that  he  bad,  and  somewhat  for  whioh  he  could  be 
tnuted.'*  Yet  he  vraa  a  diligent  and  ardent  atudent  He  had  a 
powerful  memory,  and  great  ucility  in  learning  langoagea  and  apply* 
ing  terms  of  art  When  he  afterwards  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  lawyers  who  professed  a  contempt  for  his  legal 
acquirements  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  technioaUtiea, 
it  jj  reoorded  that  he  used  to  retort,  to  the  mirth  of  the  whole  oourt, 
by  drawing  upon  his  old  studies  fa  seholasUe  logic.  He  required 
little  rest,  and  three  boun  of  sleep  contented  him.  "He  anrrendered 
up  his  whole  time  to  dive  into  the  immense  well  of  knowledge  that 
hath  no  bottom.  He  read  the  best,  he  heard  the  beat,  he  conferred 
with  the  beet,  execribed,  oommitted  to  memory,  diaputed :  he  had  some 
work  continually  upon  the  loom.  And  though  he  never  did  so  much 
in  this  nnweariad  industiy  as  himself  desired,  lie  did  far  more  than 

all  that  did  highly  value  bun  oonld  expect.  All  perceived  that 

a  Fellowship  waa  a  garland  too  little  for  bis  head,  and  that  be  that 
wont  his  pace  would  quickly  go  farther  than  St.  John'a  walk&"  In 
1605  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders  in  1600,  aooepting  a  aaull  living  in  Norfolk,  and  m  1611  he 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Grafton  Rt^  in  Northamptoiiabirew 
la  the  same  year  the  fonndation  of  hia  sttbaequent  greatness  was  laid 
by  bis  being  diosen  duplun  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor  Ibarton.  He 
bad  been  able  to  secure  the  favourable  notice  of  King  James  by  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  a  alight  diapute  between  his  majesty  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  his  new  ofBce^  "  a  neat  for  an  eagle^"  as 
Hacket  calls  it,  gave  lum  suoh  access  to  the  royal  person  as  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  the  iavuarable  impression.  Fortunately  for  himself^ 
he  nfused  the  ofier  of  remaining  in  his  dbu)lain^  under  Bason — 
perhaps  his  worldly  shrewdness  taoght  him  that  Uw  soil  waa  iindai^ 
mined  beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  in 
1619,  he  preached  before  Jomea  at  'i'heobaldi^  and  the  aennon  was 
printed  by  command  of  hia  majes^,  who  soon  afterwards  gave  bim  the 
ri6h  deanery  of  fialisbury.  But  James  could  only  issue  his  favours 
throo^  one  chaimeli  and  desiring  to  befriend  William^  xsoom- 
mMided  him  to  seek  tlw  pstconi^  of  Boddnj^iwn.  Ho  adopted  dia 
friendly  hint,  sad  acted  his  part  in  reoondling  the  eonsalsnos  ct  the 
fihTourite's  Boman  Catholis  bride  to  the  Chnra  of  Kngtoid,   Of  fe 


paper,  oontabiog  the  elemants  of  the  doctrinal  beUof  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whioh  he  drew  np  on  this  occasion,  twenty  copies  wan 
priuted  by  order  of  the  king.  It  was  by  the  advioe  of  WiUiama  that 
Buckingham  adopted  the  ^Id  project  of  sacrificing  Bacon  to  save 
himself  from  public  indignation.  The  project  was  more  snooessfnl 
tlian  ordinary  human  foroeight  coold  have  anticipated,  and  though  it 
was  an  onpopular  measure  to  renew  the  pnotioe  of  oommittiug  the 
great  seal  to  the  hands  of  an  eoolesiaatie,  the  favoorits^s  gratitude 
overcame  bis  caution.  Williams  was  sworn  in  aa  lord  keeper  on  the 
lObh  of  July  1621.  In  the  same  month  be  was  made  binhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  be  was  allowed  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Westminster  (in 
which  he  had  been  installed  in  1620)  and  the  rectory  of  Widgrave  in 
oommendam.  He  managed  to  preserve  posseerion  of  so  many  eooleai* 
astical  preferments,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Heylyn'a  remark,  "  he  was 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  aa  being  Ushop,  dean,  prebend,  r»- 
sidentiaiy,  and  paraon,  all  at  once."  Bacou  waa  not  tiie  only  person 
on  whose  ruin  Williams  dealred  to  rise ;  he  was  indeftttigable  in  hia 
endeavours  to  have  Archbishop  Abbotdeprived  of  hia  c^oe,  on  aoooont 
of  hia  having  aocideotally  shot  Lord  Zouch'a  dear-keeper.  [ABBOf, 
Geobok]  It  waa  part  of  Williams's  policy  to  employ,  with  the  vast  funds 
whioh  were  at  his  command,  a  crowd  of  court  spies,  whose  informatioa 
he  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  When  the  kbrquis  Inoioaa,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  had  sneoeeded  in  terrifying  James  into  the  bslisC 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Ba<£ingham,  Williams  was 
able  to  inform  tiie  favourite  of  the  cause  of  the  king's  altered  oonduo^ 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Buckingham  however  appeara  to  have  soon 
entertained  a  fear  that  the  loid  keeper  was  acquiring  too  great  a  share 
of  ind^iendent  poww,  and  bis  min  waa  resolved  on.  Laud,  whom  ha 
was  the  first  to  patronise,  had  also  become  his  deadly  enemy,  and 
when  he  perceived  that  the  keeper  was  rinldn^  "he  stkooned  him," 
says  Hacked  "aa  the  old  Romans,  in  their  superstition,  walked  aloof 
from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with  thunder."  Laud's  tell-tale 
diary  ia  full  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williams,  in  which  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantime  Buckingham  himaelf  sunk  in 
the  &vour  of  James,  and  Williams  remained  lord  keeper  till  the 
aoeeasion  of  Charles,  whsn,  in  October  1626,  he  was  deprived  of  lus 
offio&  Williams  was  wdaied  not  to  oostinne  in  his  seat  in  the  Hooss 
of  Lords,  bat  tie  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated.  He  retained  his 
place  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  and, — incited  apparently  by  personal 
feelings, — supported,  as  far  as  his  High  Church  pnncipleB  would  permit, 
the  popular  cause,  and  exerted  bimaelf  in  promoting  the  Petition  of 
Right,  His  relentiesB  rival  lAud  raised  against  Mm,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  a  diarge  of  betraying  the  king'a  seweta,  omtcary  to  his  oath 
as  a  privy  ooandilor.  He  was  convicted  of  sobonation  oif  perjury  in 
defending  himself  from  this  charge— fined  10,0001.,  suspended  from 
his  offices,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  tiie  royal  pleasure. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  FSrliament  in  1640,  he  was  nleaaed,  and 
resumed  liis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  revolution  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  oourt;  he  was  reoeived  into  favou^  and  in  the  following 
year  translated  to  the  azduepisoopsl  see  of  Yoik.  He  retired  daring 
the  civil  war  to  Aber-Conway  in  Wale^  and  held  out  Convrn  CasUe 
for  the  king;  He  died  on  the  25th  of  March  1650.  Clarendon  with 
some  reason  charges  Williams  with  being  vain,  perfidious,  aod  re- 
vengeful. Weldon  and  others  aocuse  him  of  liavug  been  a  oorrapt 
jndge — a  obaige  receiving  support  from  the  lavish  smle  of  his  expen- 
ditnre.  The  same  writer  obsiges  him  with  profiigaoy :  bat  acoording 
to  Hacket,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  mentiiiMi  such  a  dronmstance  if 
it  were  ni^  true,  he  aceidentaUy  suffered  a  mutilation  in  youth,  wbi^ 
made  continenoe  in  his  oase  no  virtne.  In  Collier's  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage'  (ii  27)  the  ouriooa  oircamatanoe  is  atated  of  bis  baring  been 
chained  with  having  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  extiibited  in 
bit  bouse  on  Sunday,  27th  September  1681.  In  1637  he  publiahed,  in 
quarto,  *  The  Holy  Table,  name  and  thing,  more  antieoUy,  properly, 
and  literally  nssd  nndsr  tiie  New  Testament  than  that  of  AUar.* 

(Hankst,  Jfessoriai  offered  io  the  great  dmrviagt  of  Jok»  WiUitmit 
D.J>.  ke.;  Phillips,  Ltfe  of  John  Wuliamt,  Aa) 

WILLUMS,  KEY.  JOHN,  'the  Apostle  of  Polynesia,'  waa  bom 
June  29,  1796,  at  Tottenham,  near  London.  In  1810  he  waa  appren* 
tioed  to  a  ^miabing  ironmonger  in  the  City  Road ;  and  though  hja 
indentures  exempted  him  from  the  more  laboriona  part  of  the  busi- 
Dsaa,  yonng  WiUlams  soon  displayed  so  innlination  for  tiie  workshop 
rather  than  the  counter,  aod  became  ao  skilful  a  workman  that  his 
master,  Mr.  Tmkin,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  employ  him  in  executing 
orders  whioh  requked  peculiar  delloaoy  and  sldlL  While  thoa  em- 
ployed he  became  oonneoted  with  companions  wliose  irreligioos  haUts 
threatened  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  upon  his  character ;  but  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1814  he  was  persuaded  by  Mn  Tonkin,  the 
wife  of  his  ampl^ar,  to  aooompaiqr  her  to  the  Tabemads^  Mocwfields. 
He  there  heard  a  ssnnon  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  KasI,  of  Urminghaai, 
whioh  BO  deeply  impressed  bis  mind  as  to  lead  to  an  entire  change 
vt  life.  Before  long  he  united  himself  with  the  religioas  communis 
assembling  at  the  Tabernacle,  joined  a  olass  of  young  men  formed  fbr 
the  pnrpose  of  motoal  imiorovemeDt,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
sehool  teacher.  Missionary  operations  were  then  exdting  a  very  Uvejj 
interest  at  the  I^beraaole,  and  after  mnefa  deliberation  Williams  offered 
his  senioss  to  the  London  Mlialwiary  Soois^,  in  Jnb^lSie,  and  bsiag 
aosiftad,  he  was  allowed  to  lam  Mr.  Tonkin  bafott^ 
bis apprentioeihip.  Digitized  by  VJVJVjy  IC 


WIUIAHS,  BBY.  JOHir. 


Th«  ialaadB  of  VtaAio  DoMO,  tnlMUtukbi  of  wbldh  tnd  been 
made  known  *o  tiie  BritiBh  pablio  "by  the  Tojagea  of  Captain  Cook  and 
otbflHi  wen  MlMtBd  1^  the  fottndetH  of  the  London  Ularionar;  Society 
m  tiM  Boeoe  &t  their  eariiest  labours.  For  many  yean  the  piooeen  of 
tbe  benerolettt  mterprieB  laboitrMl  with  very  little  auecesi ;  but  before 
the  time  when  williamB  offered  hitnaelf  to  the  Society,  many  of  the 
aativM  had  embraced  Ghriatianity,  and  in  Bome  Idioda  th»  orael  ritea 
et  idolatry  bad  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  most  ntmnt  demands 
tot  more  miarionaries  vere  sent  to  the  Society  in  Sagland,  and  the 
dtaeetors,  r««»dailtg  the  neeeiaity  of  immediately  meeting  the  reqaire- 
tteiit,  daspatimed  IVilUatiik  and  aeraral  other  young  man  with  only  a 
fkw  months'  preparation  for  labours  Which  rawer  called  tor  years  of 
prelimisSry  study.  During  the  short  period  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
Williams  did  not  confine  himself  to  literary  and  tiieologicat  stodies, 
bitt  also  visitad  manufactoiies,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  such 
prooeases  as  he  might  hare  to  teach  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
own  Tiewa  of  the  mi<sloaary  work,  but  also  with  the  instraottona 
received  ftom  ih»  Booiety  *itb  which  he  had  connected  tumself,  whose 
idm  it  has  Alwaya  bMh.  lu  subdrdiiiatiott  to  the  great  design  of  taaotuog 
tile  goBpol,  to  Introdnee  among  the  heathen  the  arte  of  d-riliiea 
■odety. 

In  Ootober  Williama  married  Hits  Uary  Channer,  who  piored 
Ab  iuvalnsUe  eoadjator  in  his  future  labours;  and  on  the  ISth  of 
Kovembw  totiomisiig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WliUams,  in  company  with  seTfltal 
^hut  nlasionariee,  embarked  for  Sydney,  whence  after  a  short  stay 
they  prooeeded,  after  oalliog  at  New  Zealand,  to  Eimeo,  one  tif  the 
Society  Idands,  which  they  riiehed  exactly  twelve  montfaa  after 
lea^g  London.  Hete  they  t-Mnaioed  for  some  months,  Hr.  WilUaoU 
aadsting  the  missioaarieB  pntiously  stationed  there,  and  t^tfeodng 
himself  in  the  lUiitian  languagei  During  this  time  he  also  made  the 
IroU'Work  for  a  small  vessel  whieh  the  n&rionaries  were  buildbg  for 
Pomare,  king  of  Tahiti.  After  a  time  a  par^  of  Uie  missionariBa, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiiUams,  removed  to  Huahine,  abotber  isbmd 
tt  the  same  group,  where  they  were  very  gladly  received  by  the  natives. 
The  fitme  of  their  arrival  brought  visitors  from  the  enrtoundlnglsl&nds, 
and  the  urgent  solicitstiotts  of  Tamatoa^  king  of  Baiatea  (the  Glltea  of 
Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld  to  remove  tb 
that  island,  whieh  is  the  largest  and  most  oentral  of  the  Socie^  group. 
Its  population  was  at  time  about  ISOO,  hot  its  political  influenoe  ' 
was  tit  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  its  population ;  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  idolatrous  system  prevalent  in  these  islands ;  it  con- 
tained "  the  archives  ef  their  rdigions  legends ;  the  tetnple  and  aUar 
o(  Oro>  the  Man  and  Mdodi  ot  Uie  South  Seaa;"  and  Us  wfaiolpal 
ohiefli  received  divine  bunonn^  aa  well  as  dvil  allegiance  and  tribute 
from  the  n^ghbottttng  iales.  Upon  ttiis  interesting  inland  the  truthl 
of  Christianity  had  been  first  proobdmed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  who; 
with  Foman  and  nineteen  other  Tahltiaos,  had  been  accidentally 
drivMi  thither  in  a  aCortn ;  and  the  intaabitaots  had  reoeived  their 
icatraotioa  so  well  to  ba  exoeedingly  daslroui  of  obtaining  tttittion* 
ariei  fbr  theuadvea.  While  however  the  people  were  Willing  to  adopt 
Chriatianity  as  a  national  rel^n,  and  to  give  a  oordial  welcome  to  its 
leaolwn,  Mr.  Williams  found  their  moral  oondition  to  be  extremely 
debaaed,  sad  their  idknese  apparently  Invetemte;  They  were  also  so 
■oattered  over  the  island  as  to  render  ooUective  instruction  almost 
Impoasibla  It  waa  indeed  evident  that  their  habits  must  be  entirely 
remodelled  before  the  miaaionMries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their 
Isboun  with  anoesas.  Withont  a^leeting  the  primary  object  ot  hia 
mission,  Williams  Indoeed  the  Raiateana  to  oolleot  themieivos  to  one 
spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves,  as  well  aa  a  cbqiel  and 
BehoDl-hoQBO.  For  hia  own  use  he  erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the 
£nKli"h  styh^  presenting  a  model  to  wbiob  the  nattvea  were  enoouraged 
to  look  both  in  its  afarncture  and  oonveniences,  and  In  the  furniture 
with  which  it  waa  adorned ;  almost  everjtiiing  being  done  by  his  own 
handa.  The  natives  were  Urns  tan^t  not  onhr  to  appreciate  the  oom- 
fterta  of  dvillsed  lift,  but  to  obtain  them  for  themaelves,  by  oonstruot- 
ing  houses  with  two  or  more  apartmeUt&  with  wooden  floors,  framed 
walls  pUstered  with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofb,  well-stooked  garden^ 
tables,  chairs,  aofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  oarpets,  and 
hangings.  They  were  also  instructed  in  boat-bnilding,  and  their  dili- 
gence aod  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious  rewards  in  the  fbrm  of 
nails,  hinges,  and  othH  useful  artiolea  which  the  ndasionariaa  procured 
from  Ungland.  Proeesding  cautionaly,  &nt  to  make  the  naUvee  fe^ 
their  neoassities^  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  rlgbt  way  for  supplying 
ttaenif  the  miaalonaries  ware  at  length  gratified  by  a  request  to  attend 
a  mesthig  oonveued  by  the  natives  for  the  put^toee  of  improving  their 
social  ooDdition  by  the  aatablishnMmt  of  legal  nurrilge.  In  May  1S20, 
upon  the  oucasion  of  Uie  opening  of  a  new  ehapel  at  Baktaa,  at  wldi^ 
more  than  S400  pofsuia  were  preaentt  a  eouplat*  coda  <tf  lawa  was 
aatabUafaad  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  a&d  It  difibred  ffom  those  pre- 
viottsly  introduead  tn  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  important 
pdnt  oi  the  introduction  of  trial  by  Jury.  An  efiiaieot  executive 
goveromeut  was  also  organised,  everything  being  done  by  the  natives, 
though  under  the  immediate  snperinteodenoe  of  their  ioatractm. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  others  the  beue&ta  which  they  enjoyed 
themaalves,  the  Raiiiteaos  formed  an  anxiUary  misattmary  aoeiety, 
wfaish  waa  supported  by  Uberld  denationa  of  meh  artielea  as  tlwy  had 
liUiMd  to  prepare  tor  sale;  and  Mr.  Williatns  laid  the  fbOOdation  of 
future  commercial  wealth  by  teaching  the  people  to  cultivate  tobaooo 


and  tiie  ingaMMtie,  and  to  prepata  ng»f  for  tiw  Mitkti  Witii  ttdfe 
tie*  he  ooosttnoted  a  augar-mlll*  the  roller*  of  wbioh  #ere  tbrnsd  In 
a  lathe  formed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  benevolence  wliioh  prompted  WtlliatlU  to  inch  exerUons  could 
not  rest  content  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Baiatea  and  auoh  places  aa 
tnlgbt  be  reached  from  It  by  occasional  boat-voyages.  The  intelligenoe 
reoeived  from  time  to  time  from  otiier  lalands  gave  him  a  strong  desire 
to  extend  the  peaoefhl  conquest  In  which  he  bad  borne  so  distlngcdshed 
a  part,  and  he  perceived  tliat  noUilng  was  ao  much  wanted  tot  the 
political  advantage  of  the  idvUlaed  oommunitles  at  the  mission  stations 
as  a  market  for  their  produce  and  a  ready  mesnfl  of  communication 
with  it  He  therefore  conceived  that  if  a  small  ahtp  were  permanently 
engaged  in  the  service  of  tiie  missionaries.  It  would  tend  greatly  to 
faoUltate  tlieir  labours  for  the  dvil  and  religious  elevation  of  the 
islanders.  Althon^  not  seeonded  in  these  views  by  the  direoton  at 
the  Sooie^,  he  was  so  folly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  acheme 
that  he  determked  to  undertake  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  responsibility 
rather  than  abuidon  bis  project.  He  therefore  visited  Sydney  about 
the  commencement  of  ISS^aud  purchased  a  schooner  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  tons,  called  the  Endeavour,  In  the  hope  that  the  Society 
Would,  upon  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  porobaH.  He  also  made  arrangedlents  for  womoting  the 
rising  commetoe  ot  the  islandk  and  retumetf  with  several  cows,  OAlves, 
and  sheep,  presented  by  Sir  Tnomss  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South 
Wates,  for  the  use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionaries.  In  July  1823, 
Williains  sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  Endeavour,  for  the  Hervey  Islands, 
ealUng  at  the  miasion-etatloa  of  Aitataki,  after  which  he  endeavoured 
to  oarty  into  ^ct  a  long-eherlshed  scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the 
island  of  BorotoDga,  whidti  vraa  then  only  known  to  the  miBsionsries 
by  the  report  of  a  few  of  its  natives  upon  other  islands.  Failing  in  his 
first  attempt,  he  visited  Hangaia  and  some  other  Islands,  but  at  length, 
as  is  described  in  the  sixth  olupter  of  his  '  Mlsfiiabai?  Enterprises,'  be 
diMsovered  the  desired  island,  wbioh  is  the  finest  and  most  populous  of 
the  Hervey  gronp.  Leaving  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  promise  of 
Bending  further  saiistanoe^  tiie  Endeavour  shortly  returned  to  Raiatea, 
whence  she  aoon  sailed  upon  another  expedition  to  Rurutu  and  Biniar 
tare.  Small  as  the  vesael  was  for  such  a  purpose,  the  indefstigoble 
missionary  wis  preparing  for  a  more  distant  expedition  to  the  Navi- 
gators' and  other  ialaudi,  when  bis  projects  wete  suddenly  checked 
and  he  himself  wsa  Involved  in  most  pamful  embarrassmentB  by  the 
IntelUgeoce  that  certain  interested  merohants  had  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  fiscal  reguhitdona  by  the  governor  of  New  South  Wale^  which 
gretUy  Impeded  tlie  deveh^munt  of  Isade  from  the  Sootb  Sea  Zalands, 
and  rnidered  the  retention  of  the  Endeavour  hopeteos.  At  the  same 
time  he  reoeived  intdllgenoe  from  England  that  the  directors  of  the 
Society  disapproved  of  m  Steps  be  had  taken  with  regard  to  tlie  sliip, 
tiiey  having  a  very  commendable  jealousy  of  anything  that  oould,  even 
in  appearance,  impart  a  worldly  cbaracter  to  their  prooeedtnge.  He 
was  thus  compelled  to  eeod  the  ship,  laden  with  the  most  marketable 
prodnee  that  he  oould  oolleot,  to  Sjdney,  with  orders  for  the  aale  of 
noUi  ship  and  cargo.  Qrievously  as  he  felt  this  diaappointmwit,  he 
did  not  absndon  nis  favourite  design,  but  only  sUowed  it  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  a  time,  while  he  devoted  his  energies  to  Raiatea,  where 
it  was  fbond  neoeesary,  from  the  frequency  of  destructive  storms,  to 
remove  the  eettlement  to  the  oppoeite  aide  of  the  islruid. 

In  the  autumn  of  1626  Hatotonn  and  other  of  the  Herv^  Islands 
were  revisited  by  Uie  Bar.  Ur.  Bourne,  ime  of  ^Wianu's  fellow- 
labourers,  in  the  BMnh,  a  veaeel  oliartered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Society.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Williams  was  joined  by  Ur. 
and  Mrs.  Pitman,  Who  were  appoiotad  to  occupy  the  new  station  at 
Barotonga,  but  remained  with  him  for  some  mouths  at  Raiatea  l>efore 
proceeding  to  their  deatination.  In  April  1827  they  obtained  a  pauage 
to  Rare  tonga,  aocompanied  by  Ur.  and  Un.  Williams,  who  contem- 
platod  string  a  fow  months  to  assist  their  less  experiancad  friends. 
What  has  l>een  stated  in  raferenea  to  Baiatea  will  indicate  the  natun 
of  the  laboun  to  be  performed  in  other  islands ;  but  here  was  a  oeW 
diffloulty  occasioned  by  the  difibrenob  of  the  Rarotongon  dialect  from 
that  with  whieh  the  missionaries  were  acquainted  under  the  name  of 
the  Tahitian,  and  in  which  all  their  books  were  printed.  Having  con* 
qneted  the  difflcultiee  of  the  language  so  £sr  as  to  be  able  to  speak  and 
preodt  to  the  Rarotongans,  Wiluianul  next  engaged  himself  in  preparing 
iNMka  and  tMnslating  portiona  of  the  Bible  iuto  the  Uogusge,  which 
of  oouise  he  had  to  reduce  to  a  written  form  and  a  grammatical 
system.  When  at  length  prepand  to  return  to  Raiatea,  he  waited 
month  after  month  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  h>,  and,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  vessel  passing  within  sight,  he  determined 
upon  bttildtog  asbip,  notwithstaudiog  his  limited  knowledge  of  naval 
arehiteetare,  the  Mil  abaanoa  of  asristance  beyond  what  the  nativei 
could  render,  and  the  lack  of  iron  aod  tools,  ot  which  he  had  a  very 
insuffioieot  snpply.  One  of  the  first  eteps  in  this  undertaking  was  the 
oonstrnetlon  of  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows,  to  obtain  leather  for  which 
three  of  the  four  goats  on  the  island  were  killed.  It  muat  liave  proved 
extremely  mortifying  to  find  that  when  the  machine  was  completed  it 
did  not  act  properly,  owing  to  a  little  over^jjtht  in  the  ooostruotion ; 
but  the  perplex!^  was  abraptly  terminated  by  the  entire  deatraotiw 
of  evwything  but  the  boards  by  rats^  which  anrmed  at  iUrotonga. 
UndiMUyed  bt  lUa  mlshah  WiUiama  eontrired  i^J>^MjMlBaph^fl^ 
wfaldi  kfaIlrd«aei£bediAlili[!)liitjtoa^^  m 
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iMbber  was  requirod.  H^rtPg  no  ww,  tbe  troM  used  vm  vptife  hj 
vedgM,  aqd  baviog  no  itemait^  app»nitu«,  bflot  pUnka  T*r«  prooarrd 
1)v  ■putting  ourvM  tnmki.  Cormga  wu  iqwitnctnred  of  ib«  baric 
«  the  hib%9eu$f  nUi  wera  made  A  natln  matting;  and  fcr  oakqm 
ware  attbatitntad  ooooa-nut  huak,  banana  atumpa,  native  elotb*  fto< 
Sheaves  were  formed  of  the  'aito,*  or  iron-wood,  by  maani  of  «  lathe 
ooQBtructed  for  tbo  porpoae)  and  the  pintles  of  tiie  mddef  were  made 
from  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe,  a  oooper'a  adse,  and  a  large  hoe.  By  tuoh 
cootriTaacea,  in  the  abort  spaee  of  fifteen  weeks,  was  completed  a  sea- 
worthy Teasel  tbont  sixty  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  Sapplied 
with  anohora  of  wood  and  atone,  and  with  »  orew  copaiiting  aaij  of 
oatiTes,  Williams  flrst  tried  bis  raael,  which  he  styled  the  '  Measenger 
of  Peace,' in  a  voyage  of  abont  170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  which  was 
aocomplished  witboat  any  more  ssrioas  oaaaalty  than  the  breaking  of 
the  foremaat  tbrongh  the  ioexperience  of  the  native  crew ;  and  after  a 
fiiw  days  the  Tesael  returned  to  Rarotonga  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
plgs^  OQcosriiati^  and  oatb  Shortly  aftervardi  Hr,  and  MriL  Busacott 
arrived  at  Rarotoon,  having  among  their  storss  a  supply  of  iroq, 
which  enabled  Mr.  WUlUma  to  stomgthen  bis  ahip  before  Bailing  for 
Tahiti,  a  diitaoca  of  800  milea,  whieh  he  aooomplished  in  safety. 
Being  now  fully  determined  to  undertake  hia  loog-cootemplated  voyage 
to  the  more  westerly  ialandi,  Williams  immediately  set  about  propara- 
tiona  for  it.  Be  however  returned  to  ftaiatea,  and  was  soUvely  eajpiged 
In  that  and  utigbbcHuiog  isIaDd*  for  a  eonsidarsble  time  befive  t))* 
great  expedition  oonld  be  commeneed.  On  tbe  S4Ui  of  U»f  1880  the 
Mesaenger  of  Peace  left  Kwatea  on  tUa  importsnt  voyage,  {<a  tbe  oir- 
enmstanoea  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  intereating  narrative  of  the 
toisaiooary  voyager  himself,  merely  atating  that  after  oalliog  at  Han- 
gaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  ont-atations,  the  vaaael  proceeded  wsatward 
to  Savage  lakiid.  Tongatabn.  Savaii,  and  many  other  islsnds  of  tbe 
Hapai  and  Samoaa  or  If avlgaton*  groups,  after  which  aha  returped  to 
Baiatea,  Towarda  the  i^ter  end  of  188S,  after  oonvajiog  a  supply  of 
proviaiona,  Itorses,  asaea,  and  cattle  to  Rarotonga,  Williams  again  Bailed 
in  the  Messenger  of  Peace  to  the  Samoa^,  aftw  wbioh  he  returned  to 
Rarotonga,  wbere^  with  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Busacott,  be  completed 
the  R&rotongan  version  of  the  New  Teatament  Hating  nov  tj^ter- 
mined  to  visit  Boglsnd,  he  sent  the  Meaaengsrof  Pe«pe  to  Tahiti,  with 
direeUons  that  she  should  be  sold,  if  a  pw^asarfhoQld  pffiviiun  ttiat  | 
another  veaeel  should  be  obartered  and  sent  for  bf m.  Not  bearing  ' 
again  from  Tahiti,  he  eventually  completed  a  apisll  vaasel  wbioh  had 
been  oommenoed  by  an  American  then  at  Borotongs,  and  ifi  July  1833 
sailed  in  it  for  TahitL  The  bosineaa  of  tbe  mieaion  required  another 
visit  to  Rarotonga  before  be  finally  embarked  for  Boglsnd,  but  at 
length,  having  opoe  more  visited  Raiatea,  be  took  passage  in  a  home* 
ward  bound  whaler,  and  lOMihed  Loudon  in  Juno  1831.  Tlie  intere^ 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  objeet  of  attraetion  at 
the  nomarona  missiottary  meetings  at  wbieh  he  took  a  put ;  and  so 

Srosrt  was  the  dealre  to  beer  him  in  all  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  that  his 
iboars  at  home  ware  little  leaa  arduous  than  tbay  bad  been  in  the 
South  Sea& 

While  however  his  labours  in  speakingt  preaobing,  and  leetniiog 
were  alnioat  inoeasan^  Williams  never  lost  liffi*  of  eagagepwnts  more 
immediately  oonneetsd  with  the  welfara  of  Folynasln.  He  anbmitted 
to  the  dirsotora  of  the  London  MiBSionaiy  Bodefy,  and  subsequently 
to  tbe  Christian  public,  plans  for  a  ^eMOf^eal  oollege  at  Rarotonga, 
for  the  education  of  native  misuonarie^  and  of  a  school  at  Tahiti, 
which  might  both  afford  superior  education  to  the  sons  oi  chiefs,  and 
serve  tbe  pnrpoae  of  a  nonnal  school  for  training  native  sehAOlmasters. 
He  laid  his  msonserlnt  of  tbe  Barotongan  New  Teetement  before  tiie 
British  and  F«ragn  Kbls  aoaafy,  and  subaequantly  superintended  the 
printing  of  that  and  aevsral  other  woAs  tar  fte  use  of  tiie  ialandera; 
and  he  wrote  an  eoeonnt  of  some  of  the  most  important  eiroumstaneea 
oir  his  extraordinary  career,  which  ^tpeared  in  Aprl  1887,  under  the 
title  of  *A  Curative  of  Uisaioosry  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea 
lalanda,  with  Bemarka  tiie  Katoral  Bislory  of  the  Island^  Origin, 
Lwgnagea,  Tnditiooih  and  Usages  of  the  Inbatutants.'  This  volume 
inoaediately  exolted  the  deepeei  intewfc  not  mly  among  those  who 
bad  heard  the  statamsata  ol  the  author,  or  whoea  haMu  and  eoaneo* 
tiona  woald  naturally  lead  toils  paruBal,  but  also  among  tbe  dignitaries 
of  the  EstabU^ed  Church,  men  eminent  tot  their  aoientifio  attainments, 
■o4  aoma  of  tbe  nolnlity.  The  sodety  of  the  bumble-ntiaded  distent- 
ing  missiopaiT  waa  sought  Iqr  many  who  had  bean  aeeDstmned  to  visw 
>iMb  proeeedingi  a*  thw  whjflh  he  hM  mnnM  M  Dto|»^ 
Ml,  and  many  noble  donaUnia  were  mad*  Ihrpu^  him  to  aid  tba 
general  objeoti  ot  the  mission^  as  well  w  those  special  objeota  whldi 
the  Sooiety  psefeRed  leaving  under  hia  individoiU  mansgement,  i&di 
■a  bia  oberimed  projeot  of  j^wuriog  a  miaaionary  ship.  B^erriog  to 
Frout'a  '  Memoira'  for  many  pleasing  iUurtAticms  of  the  effiMit  prodneed 
by  thi|  volume^  aa  wall  as  by  WlUiama'a  perscmsl  appeals,  it  may  be 
■feated  that,  faavlag  anbmitted  to  the  aomnoB  cooncu  of  tbe  eify  of 
Londtm  bis  idaaa  of  the  importanoe  ot  the  expaditbm  he  wu  about  to 
vnderteke,  in  a  ooQtnsr^  point  of  viaw,  that  body  ttnanimoualj 
Toted  a  sum  of  SOOL  toimda  ita  support  For  this  purpose  alone 
sbput  4000^  wore  subeoribad,  with  wbioh  the  Camden  was  porobaaed, 
lepairad)  "Od  fitted  opt,  and  on  the  lltb  of  April  1888  she  sailed  from 
Qsnveaend,  with  and  lira.  WilUwa  and  sixteen  other  miayionariea 
and  namkmnmt  mnit  «ho  wen  to  b*  Ml  at  thsir  i«9MtUa 
■tatlms. 


After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape  ^  flood  Hope^  and  another  at  ^daey, 
the  Camden  made  for  the  Sapwai.  Williams  viaited  many  of  the  su>' 
roondiog  idanda,  that  sailed  to  Barotonga,  and  nbaaqntntly  to  Tahiti 
Baiatea,  and  othen  of  the  Sooiety  group,  whnco  tba  Oamdm  agua 
sailsd  lev  Samoa,  tbe  devoted  mlsitonaiy  bofdng  at  last  to  flsrrjr  out 
bis  loog-cheriafaed  design  of  viiiting  the  ulaoda  y«*  fiirtbw  w«etwacd» 
where  as  yet  nothing  bad  been  done  for  the  instiuetion  oS  the  aavagaft 
The  expedition  waa  prooeediog  saooessfuUy,  and  had  reached  the  Mew 
Sebridea,  wbep,  on  the  20th  of  November  1889,  a  party  fron  the  ship 
landed  at  Dillon's  Bay*  in  the  ialand  of  Brromaagik  when  Aa  natira^ 
irritated,  there  )s  reason  to  believe,  by  the  baibarittaa  parpatratad  Iv 
tbe  orew  of  a  veasd  tbft  bad  prsvloualy  viiitad  tiia  iamd,  attuAea 
them,  and  murdered  Hr.  WiUiuQ%  then  in  the  for^-fonrtb  pear  of  hia 
age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  intending  to  become  a  missionary  to  tbe 
Marqnesss.  Tbe  intalligeuce  of  the  melandioly  event  prodooed  tbe 
most  intense  excitement  both  in  tbe  numecous  isIandA  when  the  apoar 
tolio  labours  of  Williams  bad  been  performed,  and  in  bla  nativa  eoustry, 
and  the  univensl  eateem  vbioh  Us  obaraetw  had  obtained  oaUad  f orUi 
the  warmest  es^weauons  of  reepeet  and  regret  Sneh  remains  of  the 
body  of  Williams  sa  oould  be  anbsequantly  procured  (the  greater  por- 
tion having  been  devoured  by  the  oaonibala  of  Grroqianga)  were  intwr«i 
at  4pia>  in  the  ialand  of  Upolu.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  benevolent  work  to  wbioh  Williams  devoted  hia  )i&  has  not  bera 
dtacked  br  bio  nntimdy  end,  but  tltat  even  upon  the  vaiy  island  on 
which  ha  ull  the  trutba  of  Ghriatianity  have  mum  bean  raeeivad  with 
gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  ia  nnneoeeaary  to  attempt  to  form  an 
estimate  in  this  brief  notioe.  To  oemprefaend  his  self-denying  seal,  his 
unconquerable  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objeota 
of  hia  mission,  the  uatvaraality  of  his  talents  aa  an  ageatofeivilisation, 
and  the  benevolence  wbioh  marked  hia  public  and  iwivata  aolicnii^  lb  la 
neoeaaary  to  perme  tbe  ciroumataatial  narrative  ot  hii  '  Hiaaionarx 
Katerprisfs/  a  book  replete  with  interest  even  to  thoee  who  do  not 
duly  sppreciate  the  motivee  which  actuated  bin  and  bla  ooa4iuton> 
Much  additicmal  information  upon  these,  as  well  sa  man  purely  pw> 
aonal  history,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  volume  irf  *M«udm'  pBbUshad  by 
bis  friMid  the  Bev.  Ebenesar  Front  of  Balatead. 

WILL(AM^  BOQBB.  tba  fbuider  of  tba  etate  of  Bhode  Uaod, 
was  born  ia  Wain  in  1699.  Bduoatod  at  Qzfoad,  be  was  In  due  tima 
urd&ined ;  bnt  havipg  sdopted  the  principlM  of  the  PnritaBS,  be  det» 
mined  on  separating  f^m  the  Chureb  of  England.  To  avdd  the 
peraecqtipn  at  tiiat  time  rib  in  tbie  oonntiy,  Williams  emigrated,  with 
many  otturs  fit  ^ilar  roligioua  views,  to  New  Baglaad— thou  the 
Puritan^  land  of  promisa.  He  lended  et  Naatasfcet,  Maseachneefcte,  in 
Februui  ISffi.  Bis  farvenk  aeal,  hia  piety,  and  hia '  godly  glfta*  In 
pfsaobing  and  ezhortatimi,  aaoured  him  mush  oorndderatien.  Hewn 
Boon  invited  by  tbe  people  of  Salem  to  beeome  assiitant  to  thdr  aafaie- 
ter.  Sst  had  already  promulgated  doetrinn  wtaleh  tba  *ao«rt' 
of  msgiBtmtea  at  Boaton  regarded  aa  dangerous,  and  tbey  warned 
tbe  people  of  Salem  that  they  bad  been  too  preoipitato  in  tiinr 
ohoioe^  and  bads  tbun  jwooeed  no  further.  Williasaa  Md  elready  die- 
tinstly  eanoriated  tbe  jHinmple— which  Bancroft  ('Hist  of  Amariaa,' 
9hap.  ix.)  deelarsa  "be  ww  tfee  fliat  penMi  In  nudasn  Gbristendom  to 
asaort  in  its  plenitude  "—of  entin  liber^  of  eoDiMeneet  the  right  ot 
sveiy  person  to  worship  in  what  manner  Iw  plesaad,  or  to  rsfrain  fr«m 
pnbuo  worship  altogetbar  without  intotf^soe  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  oisgistrate.  Be  had  beaidae  written  a  defense  of  tbe  rfaht  of  tbe 
natives  to  ^e  soil,  wbidi  tbo  nugiatntes  aln  ecmdenmed;  OMXigh  on 
bis  putting  in  an  axnlanation  and  eensrating  to  burn  tba  manuaoript^ 
they  deehttsd  that  toe  mattaw  wan  not  so  evil  M  at  flist  they  seemed. 
To  avoid  strife,  bo  now  retired  to  ^mouth,  where  he  Muudned  for 
two  yeere,  wbeo,  on  tba  deatii  of  tb^  mbiister,  the  chort^  at  Salom 
ehoM  WilUami  m  his  saeoeseor.  Ageto  the  court  intetpoeed.  Wit 
liama  reiterated  and  amplified  Ida  views  of  liberty  of  oonsoienoe, 
frankly  deokring  whrn  praaaed  fay  hie  opponuit%  that  he  held  tliat  the 
magiatoato  ought  not  to  intarlsn  "  even  to  atop  a  ohurob  from  apea- 
taoy  and  here^,"  end  that  tbe  offlca  of  tbe  dvil  megistrsto  "extends 
only  to  tlia  bodice  and  goods  and  outward  retatee  of  man  "— dootrinee 
wbiish  the  eourt  deoLsred  to  be  opposed  to  tbe  ftmdamenUl  lawa  of 
Um  state,  and  lubversire  of  all  good  govammtnt.  Tbe  ohurah  of 
Salem  was  again  waned ;  but  WilUams,  on  behalf  of  toe  t^ureb, 
ISBaed '  Lettan  of  Admonition,'  wbleh  were  adjudged  to  be  a  defiance 
at  liM  antbontie^  Salem  was  dfafnnebisad;  and  as,  on  being  aum- 
aumed  beftns  ths  oonri^  ha  lafneatl  to  witbdnw  uoj  of  bis  opinions, 
Williams  wn  eentenaed  to  banidwant  as  a  levilar  ai  magistrateB.  He 
obtained  pomiiiaiim  bowaver,  winter  b«ng  at  band,  to  remam  till  toe 
qniog  t  hat  m  be  pendsted  in  prcaidiiag,  and  hii  people  flocked  to 
hsBT  him,  and  it  was  understood  that  maoy  had  decided  on  going  with 
him  to  found  a  sew  colony  Mmewheza  not  very  distant,  the  autooritiw 
decided  to  remove  blm  at  onn  n  a  dangerous  penon  to  England. 
Hearing  of  this,  he  fled  into  tiie  woods,  wber^  m  he  eays  in  a  pamaga 
quoted  1^  Bauerofl^  "lorftmrtean  weeks  he  waa  sorely  tost  in  a  bitter 
season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."  But  ha  liad 
eoqnired  a  mastery  over  the  langosge  of  the  Indians,  wsa  sheltered  by 
tbun,  and  kindly  treated. 

Aa  soon  M  the  sseson  allowed,  Williams  bsgan  tLs-Cpundatlon  o£hia 
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KurnganNtt  Bay  u  a  spot  outside  the  limits  of  any  English  patent, 
Williams  regarded  his  sn^geation  as  »  "Toice  from  God."  He  landed 
on  Rhode  Island  with  hu  companions  in  Jane  1630,  on  a  npot  still 
maAed  hy  tradition,  and  having  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians, 
eommanoed  to  plant  and  build  a  town,  vhieli  he  called  'Frovidenee,' 
beoaUM,  he  Mid,  "  I  derired  it  might  be  ft»  a  ehelter  for  persons  <Ub- 
IrwMwl  for  oonseience."  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  others  who 
^jmpatiiised  with  his  opinions,  and  in  a  year  or  two  'good  people' 
from  England  ffoolced  thither  in  oonsiderBble  numbers — the  fame  of 
the  eamaBtneas,  self-denial,  and  piety  of  the  first  Bettlers  liaving 

Jioiokly  spread  through  the  Puritan  churohes.  Williams  was  the 
onnder,  tlM  paitOT,  end  the  lair-girer  d  tiie  infknt  itate;  baihe  did 
Mt  aim  to  be  Ita  raia.  He  hen  oanied  out  to  the  ftUlert  eslaiit  the 
prindplee  he  had  so  boldly  aseerted.  "  He  chose,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Bsnoroft,  "to  found  a  oommonwealth  in  the  unmixed  form  of  a 
pure  domooracy ;  where  the  will  of  tiie  majority  should  govern  the 
state — yet  only  hi  dril  things ;  God  alone  was  reepeoted  as  the  ruler 
of  oonioienoe."  It  woe  the  first  purely  demooratic  commonwealth  in 
modfiTH  timeih  and,  according  to  fiaoeroft,  "tiiis  first  qr>tem  has  had 
ttsinflneneoonthewhdlepoIitioalbiatotyofBtaodelskDd;  in  no  state 
fai  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Yenuont,  has  tiie  magjs- 
tr*^  ao  little  power,  or  the  repreientatives  of  the  freemen  so  much." 

With  ezemplaiy  self-deuiol,  Williams  laboured  on  with  his  people. 
New  settlements  hod  been  formed  on  the  island,  and  the  people,  in 
nder  to  secure  them  eel  rea  from  becoming  absorbed  in  the  government 
of  Uassachusetts,  resolved  to  seek  a  charter  of  incMporation  from  the 
English  parliament.  Williams  was  ehoesn  (1648)  to  n^ociate  the 
grant.  He  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  the  Parliament,  and  a 
charter  incorporating  the  settlers  on  Karrogonsett  Bay,  with  "fuU 
power  snd  authority  to  rule  themseWes,"  was  resdily  accorded. 
WiUiams  was  noeived  in  triompfa  on  lus  return  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
when  some  nine  years  latw  an  infringement  of  the  charter  seemed 
Inminenty  he  was  again  deapatohed  to  mother«rantry  to  obtain  a 
eoDBmuuion  the  rights  of  the  wtloay,  in  whhdi  minion  he  was 
flotirely  suooeasful.  He  retomed  to  Providence  in  1664,  where  he 
Vts  elected  president  of  die  eolouy,  an  office  he  held  for  three  yeaia. 

While  maintaining  perfect  libuiy  of  oouBcdence,  Williams  was  on 
earnest  mointainer  of  his  own  religious  views.  He  liad  himself 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists;  and  in  his  later  years  he  en- 
tsnd  Into  •  steenuoQs  eoatravimr  with  tho  Qoskarb  His  woA— 
*Geot:go  Fox  digged  ontctf  Us  Bnrrowes,  or  an  Oflte  of  I^potatbm 
on  Fourteen  Proposals  mode  Uiis  last  summer,  1672  (eo  called),  unto 
Q.  Fox,  then  present  on  Bode  Island  in  Kew  England,  by  R(oger). 
W(iUiamB).  Jlm  also  how  Q.  Fox  slily  departing,  tiie  Disputation  went 
on,  being  managed  three  di^s  at  iTewport  on  Rode  Island,  and  one 
day  at  Providence,  beiweeu  Jolm  Stubs,  Jolin  Burnet  {Bumyeat},  and 
William  Edmondson,  on  Uie  one  part,  and  R  W.  on  theether.  In 
which  many  qnotaUona  out  of  O.  Fox  and  Kl  Durrowee'  Book  in  folio 
are  alleged,  witii  an  appendix  of  some  scores  of  F^  Us  simple  luae 
answcn  to  his  opposites  in  tliat  Book,  quoted  and  replied  to.  By 
R  W.  of  Providence  in  N.  B.  Boston,  printed  by  John  Foster,'  sm^ 
4to,  1676 — and  Fox's  answer— *  A  New  £n{^d  Fire-Brond  qnendisd, 
being  an  Answer  onto  a  Slanderous  Book  entitled  Oeorge  Fox  digged 
out  of  his  Bottowa^  ftc,  i»ioted  at  Boston  In  the  year  1676  bj  Bt^er 
Williams  (rfProvidsnes  in  New  England.  Whksb  he  dodioatetth  to  the 
Kmg,  with  denrsa  that,  if  the  Host  High  please.  Old  and  New 
EcgUnd  may  flourish  when  the  Pope  and  Mahomet,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople,  are  in  their  ashes.  Of  a  Dispute  upon  14  of  his  Proposals 
held  and  debated  betwixt  him,  the  said  Roger  WiUiams,  on  (he  one 
port,  sod  John  Stubs,  William  Edmundson,  and  John  Bumyeat  on 
the  other,  at  ftovidenoa  and  Newport  in  Itode  Island,  in  %M  year 
167S<  In  whidi  his  oavils  are  refuted,  and  his  nfieotions  reproved. 
In  two  parts.  As  also  an  answer  to  R  W.'s  Appendix,  &c. ;  with  a 
Postsoript  confuting  its  blssphemons  assertioos,  yix.,  of  the  Blood  of 
CliriBt  that  was  >bed,  its  being  corruptible  and  corrupted ;  and  Uiat 
Salvation  was  by  a  man  that  was  oormptible,  Ao.  Whereunto  is  add«>d 
«  Catalogue  of  his  Railery,  Lies,  eoom,  and  blasphemies ;  and  his 
Tempoiwng  Spirit  made  manifeak  Sy  Oeorge  Fox  and  John  Bum- 
yeat; Printed  in  the  year  1679'— ore  wmks  eurious in  themselves 
and  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Quakerism.  Bogsr  Williams 
died  at  Providence  in  April  1688. 

WILLIAUS,  SAHUEL,  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver  on  wood, 
was  bom  at  Colchester,  Essex,  on  the  28rd  of  Febniary  1788.  The 
•on  of  parents  in  humble  dronmstsnoes,  his  early  deaire  to  become  on  ; 
artist  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  though  he  taught  himsdf 
drawing  and  painting,  he  was  at  the  usual  age  apprwitioed  to  a  printer  | 
in  his  native  town.  While  serving  his  apprenticeship  however  he 
taught  tiimself  etching,  and  subsequently  wood  -  engraving;  So 
attached  had  he  become  to  the  latter  art,  that  on  the  expiraUon  of 
his  term  of  esrvloe  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as  Ida  ooUing,  and, 
possesatng  some  sUU  in  design,  he  finind  on  proceeding  to  London 
uttle  diflioulty  in  procuring  employment  among  ttie  publishers  of 
low-priced  works.  Bis  earliest  patron  is  ssid  ^  his  son  ('Athen.,' 
18fi8,  p.  1861)  to  have  been  Hr.  Croeby.  by  whom  '*a  series  of  800 
outs  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Uien  untried  country  artut" 
Qradually  woAmg  his  w«y  upwards,  he  eventually  took  Us  place 
among  the  beat  dssignati  and  wood-engraven  of  hlatdme.  Hisearlier 
ng^Tiaes ezeoated for Whltthigham'eNovelkts and  Poets, for  Wiffen's 
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'Tosso,'  and  the  arcUtectural  publications  of  Hr.  J.  Britton,  displayod 
great  freed  cm  and  ability~qualitiea  strikingly  apparent  in  li^  vigoron% 
characteristic,  and  original,  t^ou^  occasioiully  somewhat  rude  dMigoa 
made  for  Hone'a  '  Every  Day  Book.'  In  his  later  engravings  and 
designs— 08  thoas  in  Hewitt's  'Bural  lifa,'  SsropeTi  'Dt,y»  of  Sahnon- 
Fiahing*  and  'DeeFStslUog,'  Thrauon's  'Seuona,*  fta— ho  ahowa 
much  more  elaboration  and  neatness  with  an  equal  evidenoe  of  the 
devoted  study  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  but  perhaps  some  loss  of 
power.  Tliroaghout  life  he  retained  his  early  ambition  of  painting  in 
oil,  but  we  ore  not  aware  that  he  executed  any  works  of  ooDBeqoenoe 
in  that  branch  of  art.  He  died  on  the  IMh  of  September  18C8.  Two 
of  hia  sons  still  sustsin  the  reputation  of  tha  nana  of  WilUams  aa 
wood-engraven. 

•WILLIAMS.  OF  KAR^,  LTETTT-GENERAL  SIB  WILUAM 
FEN  WICK,  K.C.R,  and  M.P.  for  Calne,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  Commissaiy-General  and  Berrock-Haster  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  which  country  he  was  boro,  December  10,  1800.  Be  came 
to  Eogland  at  an  early  age,  and  his  family  for  some  generations 
having  been  ocnneoted  wiu  the  artillery,  he  ms  sent  to  Woolwich 
Academy  by  the  late  Dnke  of  Kent.  He  obtained  bis  commission  aa 
second  Ueutenont  in  the  ArtiUen  in  1826,  and  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1827,  and  captain  in  1840.  Having  served  for  nine  yeanin  Ceylon, 
he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  where  he  received  the  brevet-rank  of  Major 
for  his  military  lervices.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  CommisKonar  for  settling  Uie  Turkish  and  Peraan  frontien, 
a  mA  of  much  deliou^  and  dtffienlty,  and  iriuch  he  broi^;ht  to  a 
conclosion  in  1852.  Daring  this  time  hehad  been  selected  bj  General 
Sir  Huaaey  (afterwards  Lord)  Vivisn  as  initruetor  of  the  Turks  in 
artillery  ptoc^ce,  and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Conferences 
preceding  the  treaty  of  Erzeroum  in  Hay  1817,  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lleutenant-oolond  and  the  oompaoioDsliip  of  the  Bath. 

Upon  the  tveokiog  out  of  hostilities  with  Russia  in  1864,  Laen- 
traant-Colonel  WiUiams  was  apppolnted  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  her 
m^es^B  Commlsiloner  with  toe  Tnrkish  forces  in  the  Bast,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  shortly  aft^ 
wards  to  that  of  Brigadier-GeneraL  In  this  trying  post,  in  which  he 
was  far  from  bc^ig  adequately  supported  by  the  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  he  won  the  appnbation  of  the  army  abroad  and  the 
govemmoit  at  home.  The  head-quarters  which  he  held  were  at 
Kan  near  Enetoumf  and  though  labouring  under  considersble  diffl- 
onldes,  ha  rspolsod  with  severe  slaugbter  an  attack  of  the  Bosriant 
under  General  HouravieS^  Septembw  29,  1855,  but  not  recnving 
reinforcemeDte  in  answer  to  hia  repeated  but  fruitiesa  applicationa  to 
the  Britiah  ambaasador,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  tiie  defeneive. 
Accordingly,  in  oonjunction  with  Colonel  Lake  and  General  JCme^, 
he  fortified  the  of  Kare,  whilst  Hounvieff  besiegad  it  closely  on 
all  sides,  tu>d  it  was  only  after  uidnring  the  extremity  of  •ufiMog  and 
hunger,  that  be  agreed  to  capitulate.  Together  with  his  able  assist- 
ant, Coltmel  Lake,  General  WUliams  was  sent  as  a  priumer  of  war  to 
St.  Petenburg,  where  he  was  treated  however  with  all  honour  and 
respect.  As  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  aigced  at  Paris  in 
Much  1866,  General  WUliama  returned  to  Eogland.  For  his  victoty 
at  Kan  he  had  already  beeu  made  a  K.C.B. ;  he  was  now  presented 
witii  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Ltmdoo,  and  rewarded  with  a  har» 
netoy,  bearing  the  addition  '  of  Kan/  and  a  pension  of  IOOOI.a  year; 
nezti,M.P.  for  Calne,  1866-69;  commander  of  Woolwich  garrison; 
commander  of  troops  in  Canada;  and,  1866,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

WILLIAHSON,SIR  JOSEPH,  a  statesman  of  thenfgn  of  Charles  IL 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williamatm,  rector  of  Bridekirk  in 
Cnmberlud.  He  came  up  to  London,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  tha  eapacitr 
of  detk  or  secntary  to  Mr.  Rlehszd  Tolson,  member  of  parliament 
for  Cookermouth,  and,  on  the  reoommeodation  of  his  patron  to  Dr. 
Bnaby,  tiie  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  he  went  from  bis 
servioe  to  that  sohooL  His  assiduity  and  talent  gained  for  him  a 
rectmimendation  from  Dr.  Buaby  to  Dr.  lAngbain^  the  provost  of 
Quean's  College^  Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundatien 
of  that  collage.  He  took  hia  degree  of  RA.  in  1668,  and  immediately 
after  went  to  France  as  tutor  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  loeom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Langbaine.  He  mm  afterwords  elected  a  fellow  of 
Qneen'B  College,  and  in  1667  he  took  Ua  Uoster  of  Arts  degree 

After  the  Reetoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  ssoretary  of  stat^  uid  on  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  being 
succeeded  by  Lord  Ariingtcui,  he  became  secretary  to  the  lattw. 
He  was  ^)p<»nted  by  Lord  Arlington  keeper  of  the  State  P^ier 
Office  in  WUteholL  In  1667  h»  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  oounoil  in  ordinary,  uid  received  the  honour  of  knighUiood. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotntiaries,  together  vritii  the  Earl  of  Son- 
deriand  and  Sir  LeoUne  Jeoktm^  at  the  treaty  of  Cologne.  On 
the  27th  of  June  1674,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the 
room  of  Ijord  Arlington,  to  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  he  paid  6000f.  in  order  to  succeed  Um.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced  into  the  privy  council.  The  period  during  vihidi 
&.r  Joseph  Williamson  was  seoretaty  of  state  was  one  of  snbeervienoe 
by  Gharies  II.  to  the  Interests  of  France,  with  which  power  he  entered 
hito  seont  allianoea,  and  of  fears  in  the  naticm  of  tiw  introduction  of 
popery  into  England.  Sir  Josqih  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first 
vkitims  of  tiie  exdtement  oansedJiS;  the  celebrated  fopUh^hA.  He 
was  oonmiitted  to  the  Tower  br™^^^  of  the  Honae  (tf^iJomnKMia, 
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OS  the  ISth  of  NoTember  1678,  on  a  dierge  of  gmnting  oommiMdooa 
to  Fopieh  offioezs,  but  he  ma  released  by  the  King  on  the  aame  day. 
On  (be  9Ui  of  February  tollomag  he  realgned  t£e  leeretaryihip  of 
■tate,  and  waa  mooeeded  by  the  jfiarl  of  Sasderlatid.  In  Deoember 
1679,  he  married  flie  baroneia  Clifton,  widow  of  HeoiTi  Lord  O'Brienf 
and  aLater  and  aole  heireea  to  Charlea  Stuarl>  duke  of  RiohmoacC  by 
whom  ha  acquired  large  propertv  and  the  hereditary  office  of  high 
ateward  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joaeph  Willlamaon  died  bi  1701,  aod  bit 
wife  in  the  year  following.  He  left  6000^  and  a  Taluable  ooUeotion 
of  heraldio  nuuMSoripta  and  of  memoirs  relaUng  to  his  foreign  nego- 
oiationa  to  Queen's  College^  Oxford:  and  be  left  60001L  forth*  purpose 
of  foondbg  ft  natbematieal  sdkool  at  IkNdwater,  by  which  town  be  nad 
been  ftoquently  retnmed  to  parliament.  Ho  had  sat  also  several  timea 
for  Tbetford.  In  the  year  1676  he  was  eleoted  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  appears  (o  hare  been  a  diligent  public 
servant,  who,  in  those  times,  could  not  bave  risen  from  to  bumble  a 
beginning  to  the  impMiant  attuaticHi  of  seoreUry  of  atate^  without  po»- 
searing  eonie  talents  foe  bnsiaeis  or  perbaps  mora  §m  ooortisrsbiph 
WILLIBROD.  [WiuBOBD.] 

WILLIS,  BROWNE,  an  English  antlqoary  of  note,  grandson  of  the 
still  more  celebrated  Or.  Thomas  Willis  [Wnxis,  Thohab],  and  by 
bis  moUier's  aide  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Flrampton  in  Oonetshire,  waa 
bom  at  Blandford  in  that  county.  September  14(b  1682.  After 
pasNug  through  Weatminater  School,  at  which  time  he  is  nid  to  bare 
first  imlnbod  ft  taste  for  the  study  of  arohitectoial  and  eeciesissticsl 
asHqaitiea,  the  neighbouring  abbey  being  bis  favourite  haunt,  he 
entered  Chriitohurob,  Oxford,  as  gentleman-oonuioDer.  In  1707  be 
married  Oatberioe,  daughter  of  Daniel  Elliolt,  of  an  ancient  family, 
who  bore  him  ten  childiwn.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1724,  waa  hersdf 
ft  person  of  some  literary  pretension,  and  waa  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'The  Rstablisbed  Church  of  England  the  Cathdiok  Chureh,'  London, 
1718,  a  perfonnazMse  wbioh  her  hoaband  appeara  to  have  thought  very 
meanly  of.  On  (he  Society  of  Antiquaries  being  revived,  1717-18,  Iw 
beoane  a  member  of  i^  and  in  1640  the  degree  of  LLJ).  was  oon- 
ferred  upon  bim  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  following  year 
he  testified  his  aenae  of  the  oompliment  by  presenting  to  that  body 
hia  valuable  cabinet  of  Engliah  ooina;  be  was  alio  ft  ooosiderable 
braefaotor  to  the  Bodlnan  libraty,  by  his  donations  of  mannaoriptfc 
ifor  did  his  Uborality  oonflne  itself  to  munifioenoe  of  (hatUnd;  for. 
In  1746,  he  oontribnted  towards  rebuilding  Stony  Stntfnrd  diur^ 
•nd  In  1762  gave  200/.  towards  repairing  tiie  fine  tower  of  that  at 
BncUnghanit  for  whidi  place  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  in  1705.  He  died  at  bis  »m!b,  Whaddon 
Hall,  February  5,  1760.  Though  Willis  had  rather  a  passion  for  anti- 
quaiian  reeearahes  than  the  akul  and  judgment  or  even  the  informa- 
tion, required  to  ftttftin  emioaooe  as  an  ardumopsti  there  oan  ba 
HtUe  doubt  that  bis  publicetiona  promoted  a  taste  for  sntiquarian 
studies.  His  grestest  and  most  important  work  is  hia  'Surrey  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  England,'  S  vols.  4to,  with  plates,  which  appeared  In 
1727,  1730,  and  17S3.  Of  his  '  Kotitia  Parliameotaria,'  the  conclusion 
was  not  published  till  1750,  although  the  first  part  bad  been  printed 
in  1715.  Bis  last  production  was  a  'History  <tf  the  Town  of  Bucking- 
hftm,'  4to,  1766. 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  ft  student  rfBraseonose  Coll^,  OzCord, 
and  took  holy  ordere  in  the  yei>r  1740.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  the  living  of  BL  John's,  Wspinng,  and  afterwards  to  Greatford  in 
Lincolnshire.  Having  a  taste  for  the  practioe  of  medicine,  he  used  to 
prescribe  for  hia  poor  parishioners,  which  incensed  the  medical  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  so  much,  that  in  his  own  defence  be  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medidna  from  Oxford  In  1759.  His  medlnl 
and  theological  studies  Indneed  him  (o  take  up  the  sulgeot  of  inaanity, 
and  he  was  very  auooessful  in  its  treatment  It  waa  on  this  aeooout 
tbat  he  was  cidled  in  to  take  charge  of  George  III.,  when  the  king 
was  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties.  HU 
treatment  was  sacceaBful  in  this  case,  and  guned  for  him  a  great 
reputfttiMi,  in  addition  to  ft  pension  of  1600/.  per  annum  for  twenty- 
one  years.  After  ouring  the  kin^,  be  was  sent  for  to  attend  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who  was  labourmg  under  aberration  of  mind.  He 
succeeded  In  restoring  ber  majesty  to  perfect  health,  and  received 
for  his  services  20,000/.  He  kept  an  eatablishment  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  at  Greatiord,  in  Lineolnahire,  where  he  died  on  the  5th 
of  December  1807,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hia  age. 

Willis  hss  left  behind  him  no  work  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
ha  would  perhapa  havo  found  it  difflmUt  to  axplitiu  Us  own  success 
In  the  treatment  of  tiiis  disesssb  He  wss  ft  man  of  aoota  mind,  and 
bis  treatment  seemed  rather  the  reanlt  of  an  Instinctive  perception 
of  what  each  individual  case  required,  than  of  the  ^plication  of  any 
known  principlea.  His  personal  iaflnence  over  his  patients  was  im- 
mense, and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of  looking  at  a  manlae  **  would 
make  him  quail  more  effectually  than  diaina  or  manaclee." 

WILLIS^  NATHANIEL  PARKKB,  was  bora  January  30^  1807,  ftt 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Haine^  North  AmarioiL  Hia  parents  removed 
to  Boston  during  hia  childhood,  and  he  was  edncated  at  Boeton, 
Andover,  and  at  Tale  College,  which  he  entered  in  1824.  He  gra- 
duated in  1827,  and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  to  edit  'The 
Legendary '  and '  The  Token.*  In  1828  be  eatablished  '  The  American 
Honthly  Hagaiine,'  which  he  eoodocted  for  two  years  and  ft  half, 
when  it  waa  merged  in  '  Tha  New  Toi^  Mirror.'  Mr.  Willis  then  want 
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to  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Amerioaa  legation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  travelled  in  France^  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  in  parts  of 
European  Turiiey  and  Asia  Minor.  He  afterwards  came  to  England, 
where  ha  married,  and  remained  two  years.  While  ti^velling  on  the 
oonUnent  and  residing  in  England  he  had  published  his  'Pendllinaa 
by  the  Wav,*  in  *  The  New  York  Mirror/  in  the  form  of  a  sarissol 
successive  letters,  in  which,  in  a  light  and  akeUdiy  s^le,  he  dasoribed 
tha  moat  interesting  of  the  plaoes  which  he  bad  visited,  and  related 
what  he  had  witnessed  snd  beard  in  Booieties  to  which  he  bad  been 
introduced.  Many  extracts  &om  these  letters  were  published  in  the 
EaglUsh  nawspapara,  and  a  savwe  criticism  appealed  io  the  '  Qusrter^ 
Review.*  He  vras  soon  aft^ward^  as  he  states,  ottmd  800/.  for  tiw 
copyrkht  of  the  whol^  and  the  'Pemnllinga  by  tiie  Way'  wen 
publuhed  in  London  in  1836,  in  8  vols.  or.  8vo.  In  the  same  year  ha 
published  'Inklings  of  Adventure,'  a  series  of  tales  and  aketcbea 
wbioh  had  originally  appeared  in  the  '  London  Uagaiine '  under  tha 
signatnre  of  Philip  SUngsby.  In  1887  he  returned  to  the  [Jnited 
BtMtm,  and  retired  to  a  pleawnt  apot  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  be  resided  two  years,  and  wrote  '  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge.* 
In  1839  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  '  The  Conair,'  a  Uterair 
periodical  published  in  New  Tork.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
revisited  England,  and  in  1840  publislied  '  Loiterings  of  Travel,'  8  voli. 
cr.  Sro,  and  '  Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband,'  containing  the  two 
plays  of  '  Tortesa  the  Ueorer,'  and  '  Bianoa  Visoonti.'  In  the  aame 
year  appeared  an  illuBtmted  edition  of  his  '  Poems.' 

In  1843,  having  returned  to  New  YoA,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willii^  in  con- 
junction with  Mr,  George  P.  Morris,  revived  'The  New  Tork  Mirror/ 
which  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years.  Mr.  Willis  withdrew 
fh>m  it  in  1844,  after  the  death  of  bis  irife,  when  be  sgsln  virited 
England,  and  in  1846  published  'Daabes  at  Life  with  a  Wrw  Pencil,' 
8  vols.  cr.  Svo,  conaisting  of  sketches  and  sttwieiL  On  bis  return  to 
New  Tork  he  published  in  1846  his  '  Complsta  Works,*  in  one  voL 
imp.  8vo,  of  900  pagea.  In  October  1846  he  married  •  second  time^ 
and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  became  again  associated  with  Mr. 
Morris  in  conducting  '  The  Home  Journal,'  a  weekly  periodical,  obie^ 
devoted  to  literature.  In  1849  he  published  '  Rural  Letters  and  otiier 
Records  of  Thought  at  Leisurei,'  moat  of  which  are  re-publications,  as 
are  also  the  series  of  srtides  wbit^  Iw  published  in  1850,  under  tiie 
title  of '  Peopk  I  have  met^  or  Fioturea  ot  Society.'  In  1861  appeared 
in  London,  *  Hurry-Grapbi^  or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebritim^  and 
Socie^,  taken  fi^m  Life/  cr.  8vo.,  a  series  of  letters  and  papers  which 
had  been  published  in  *  The  Home  Journal.' 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Mr.  Willis,  auff'ering  from  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, mode  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  benefit  of  hia  hesltJiL 
On  Us  return  to  America,  lu  passed  throagh  some  of  the  Soutbem 
Ststeifc  and  in  1863  pnUished' A  Health-Trip  to  the  Tropica,' 8va  He 
virited  Bermuda  and  aojoutned  some  time  in  the  iriands  of  St.  Thomaa 
and  Sfartinlque.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Kentnoky  and  other 
Southern  States  and  he  works  np  portions  of  bis  memoranda  some- 
what abniptiy  to  form  the  latter  hwf  of  his  book,  describing  his  visit 
to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  wbioh  extends  nine  miles  under 
ground,  also  short  visits  to  the  iriand  ttf  Haiti  and  the  oi^  of  Havafia, 
aiidhiasctjonniitttlieaiti«BofBairannahaadNewOrlsaiis.  Thebook 
is  written  most^  ia  the  form  of  letter^  whiidt  were  first  published  in 
'The  Home  Journal.*  It  is  one  of  the  most  oarefuUy  written  as  well 
as  the  most  entertaining  of  Mr.  Willis's  productions^  presmting  accu- 
rate as  well  as  pioturtsque  deeeriptiona  of  soenes  and  incident  He 
has  sinoe  resided  at  Idlewild,  on  the  banks  of  (he  Hudson,  snd  in 
1856  publiehed  'Oat-Doors  a(  Idlewild,'  oonristing  of  sketches  (tf 
soanai^  mannen^  and  oharaoters,  in  his  oBnalUrely  style.  InlJiasame 
year  be  pnUiahed  '  The  Bu-Bsg)  a  collection  of  Ephemera,'  which  ara 
reprints  from  '  The  Home  Journal,' 

Mr.  Willia'a  liTeliuess  of  etyle^  eaperially  in  bis  late  works,  lends  a 
charm  to  the  most  trifling  mattera,  and  when  the  soenes  and  incidents 
are  more  value  renders  hia  descriptions  and  narratives  very  attrac- 
tive. He  has  been  blamed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  for  disclosing  too 
much  of  the  private  bsUts  and  oonvenstion  of  persons  into  whose 
society  be  has  been  admitted;  but  this  fault,  though  perhaps  not 
entirely  removed  from  his  later  writings  has  been  oetfcsinly  much 
lessened.  His  works  have  bad  a  large  circulation  in  Great  Britain 
aa  well  as  in  the  United  States,  but  Uieir  general  character  may  be 
said  to  be  ephemeral.   [See  Sdpfluisht.] 

*  WILLIS,  REV.  ROBERT.  M.A,  FJLS..  F.a.S.,  oneof  Uie  fonndeia 
snd  ornaments  of  tha  present  solum  of  soienea  in  the  Univarri^  of 
Cambridge,  was  bom  in  Lwidon  in  the  year  1800,  and  reerived  hit 
snperior  educ^on  In  Cains  College,  where  he  graduated  as  RA  in 
1826,  and  gained  afellowabip,  which  he  subsequently  vacated.  He 
early  became  a  fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Fhilosopbieal  Sooiefy  (in  the 
businesa  and  offices  of  which  he  has  always  taken  a  printupal  share), 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  (be  Royal  So<^y  on  the  82ad  of  April 
188a  On  (he  deoeaaa  of  FkofbsMr  (bo  Bav.  W.  Farish  in  1887  Mr. 
Willis  was  appointed  Jacksoniaa  AwfaaMW  of  Natural  aad'Expaci- 
mental  PbiloMphy  In  his  nnlvend^. 

Professor  Willis  has  devoted  himself  to  a  remarkable  combination 
of  select  departments  in  applied  natural  pbiloaopby  mathematically 
treated : — acoustics  and  the  physioa  of  oral  language ;  the  pbiloeophy 
of  mechanism  and  maoblnery ;  and  the  matbematioaL^oid  mechamoal 
philosophy  of  ancient  archi««tara,  tgf^/^^g^^(^^(^H>[  ^ 
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to  oonrtmotfon  ud  deoontio^  Mpacially  of  the  peonllar  ifejls  (firom 
wbieh  it  Monu  impoaribla  nftw  to  diupptopriata  the  in  amy  way 
incorrect  appsUation  of  Qothie)  tlwfc  vaa  broaght  to  bo  high  a  degree 
of  perfectioo  ia  the  eoeleaiaetioal  edifloea  of  this  country.  On  acooont 
of  his  eminenoe  in  the  edencee  oi  ooiutruotuni,  he  has  been  made  aa 
honorary  membor  of  the  Inatatution  of  GlTil  Engineets  and  of  the 
Bo^  Instfbite  of  British  Arehiteofca 

He  oimmiwiioated  papento  the  Gtambridge  -niikMophlcal  Society 
in  1828  and  1889  tm  tii«  Towel  loimd^  ud  on  reed  organ-pipe^ 
eztending  and  greatly  improriog  the  experimental  rese«rehce  of 
KratsenetMn  and  Eempden ;  and  on  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx. 
These  were  inserted  in  vols.  iu.  and  iv.  of  the  society's  '  Tranaactioos/ 
and  one  of  the  subjeots  treated  in  the  former  paper  was  afterwards 
analytically  Investipited  by  Hr.  Hopkins  in  a  papttr  in  vol.  t. 

In  18S1  he  ptodoeed  an  aeoustiD  maohine  called  a  Lyophone,  by 
which  he  showed  that  the  sonnd  given  by  such  instruments  as  the  syren 
of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  and  the  earlier  dmilar  instmrnent  of  Bobison 
ia  eaosed,  not  the  periodical  interrnption  of  the  current  of  air,  bob 
by  the  close  recurrence  of  small  noises.  Being  an  original  member  of 
the  British  Assooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  was 
ivquested  by  the  Committee  of  Hatfaematioal  and  Pl^yeical  Science,  of 
which  abo  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a  Beport  on  the  state  of  oar 
Imowledge  concerning  the  phenomena  of  soond,  and  the  additiima 
wfaidi  had  been  recently  made  to  it  Of  this  subject  he  accordingly 
delivered  an  oral  account,  illostrated  by  diagrams  and  experiments,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Association  (Oxford  1882),  but  the  printed 
report  has  not  appeared,  mndi  to  the  T«giet  of  aU  who  are  interested 
in  the  science  of  sound. 

Having  directed  his  mind  to  the  pUloiorihj  of  architecture,  in 
1882-83  Hr.  Willis  made  a  rapid  tour  tbrongli  France,  Italy,  and  part 
of  Germany,  during  which  two  things  particularly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion— the  undeserved  neglect  with  which  the  Italian  Gothic  had  been 
treated,  and  the  influence  of  locality  upon  each  style  of  the  middle 
age  architecture.  It  also  appeared  to  him,  from  an  examination  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  intooduotion  of  the  pointed 
arch,  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  nnmber  of  new  forma  then  intro- 
duced into  architecture ;  and  farther,  tiiat  tiie  balance  of  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  the  Sataoenio  origin  of  these  forms,  all  of  which 
were  used  by  the  Saraoens,  and  some  of  which,  on  their  first  employ- 
ment by  Buropeau  architecie,  were  worked  in  the  Arabian  manner. 
But  he  found  reason  to  agree  with  Professor  Whewell,  that  the 
pointed  arch  is  bat  me  among  a  vaat  number  of  pecoUarities  which, 
taken  altogether,  make  op  the  pointed  s^le ;  and  he  endeavonra,  in 
the  woA  embodj^g  these  obeerrationa  (*  Bemarka  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  espeoielly  of  Italy,'  Cambr.,  1835),  to  push  this 
argument  still  further,  by  showing  that  the  peculiarities  alluded  to 
were  in  all  probability  the  invention  of  different  countries  and  ages, 
and  that  they  were  combined  in  various  ways  together  before  they 
finally  arranged  themselTea  (l^  the  insensible  opention  of  t^ese  sao- 
oessive  oombinationa  upon  the  minda  of  the  architect^  we  presume) 
in  that  h^>py  order  much  prodaoed  what  he  termi  'the  Complete 
Gothic.' 

In  1836  Ki.  Willis  explained  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
his  views  respecting  the  composition  of  the  entablature  of  Grecian 
buildings  aa  distinguished  ttma  that  batuie  in  the  anddteetnre  of 

^^e  lectures  on  mebhaxdsm  which  he  delivered  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Univweity  of  Cambridge  on  succeeding  to  the  Jacksonian  chair 
in  1837  were  based  upon  a  separation  of  the  principles  of  motion  and 
foite  new  to  British  science,  but  which,  after  having  been  indicated  by 
Leupold  and  Monge  in  distant  succeasion,  had  been  philosophically 
developed  by  Ampdre  in  1834,  and  was  aubaequentiy  adopted  in  thia 
country  by  Professor  WhewelL  Professor  WilUa,  in  hia '  Principles  of 
llechaaisni,*  designed  for  the  use  of  studenta  in  the  univemities,  and 
fbr  en^pneering  students  generally,  published  In  1841,  pursues  this 
separation  into  its  practioal  consequences.  By  a  further  refinement  iu 
discrimination  however  in  this  work,  instead  of  oonsidering  a  machine 
to  be  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  change  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  a  given  motion,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  he  has 
treated  it  as  an  instroment  1^  means  of  which  we  may  produce  any 
relations  of  motion  between  two  pieces  of  mecdutnism.  In  the  preface 
he  intimates  tiie  intention  of  oompleting  his  plan  at  a  genwu  work 
on  the  science  of  machinery  by  applying  the  considerations  of  force 
(in  the  (awsait  v<dunie  separated  £rom  tiioae  of  motion),  to  the  combi- 
nations of  which  machinery  consists,  as  well  as  by  describing  and 
investigating  those  parts  of  machinery  in  the  action  of  which  roroes 
are  esaentiu.  This  design  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  partiy  in 
oonsequenoe,  very  probably,  of  the  poblioation  of  Professor  Whewell's 
*  Heobanioa  of  Engineering,'  in  which  he  has  adopted  Professor 
Willis's  views  upon  the  claasificaUon  of  the  modes  in  v»^ch  motion  is 
communicated  from  one  piece  to  another  of  a  machine,  adding  to 
them  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  force  and  reeistance ;  thus 
eatrjing  out  a  portion  of  the  fJan  neoesaary  to  complete  this  arrange- 
m«Dt  of  the  Bcienoe  of  machinery.  In  the  year  1887  also  he  exhibited 
and  explained  his  Tabuloscriptive  engine,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
tnnsfet  to  paper  any  nnmerioal  seiifiB  of  magnltades,  so  as  to  exhibit 
tnecurve  obtained  by  making  those  magnitudes  a  seriee  of  ordinates, 
agnMUytothe  method  which  hv  proved  lo  fhiitiU  hi  the  applioa> 


tion  of  analyads  to  phynos,  and  led  to  ao  iride  an  «xtenucm  of  gr^ihical 
methoda  of  azlnbiting  the  results.  In  the  same  year  Profeasor  WHlOb 
read  a  paper  on  the  important  subjeot  of  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  to  the 
appropidate  sectional  meeting  of  the  British  Aasociati(Hi ;  and  to  the 
oorresponding  section  at  the  meeting  of  tiie  following  year  he 
explained  the  Odontograph,  an  instrument  he  designed  for  enabling 
workmen  to  find  at  once  tiie  centres  from  wiiioh  the  two  portions  oi 
the  tooth  are  to  be  struck,  so  that  the  tooth  nugr  woA  tnily  togather. 
The  inveetigatiott  of  the  proper  oirvea  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  ot 
whe«As  had  oeen  a  fiivourite  oocupatiMi  with  mathematiciana  of  the 
highest  eminenoe.  The  geometry  of  the  subject  mi^ht  ia  fact  be  con- 
ridered  to  be  very  nearly  complete ;  but  its  application  to  the  require- 
ments of  modem  oonsbuotion  appeared  to  Proftaeor  Willis  to  be 
suscepUUe  of  improvement  In  these  oommanieations  accordingly, 
and  in  a  paper  pubUshed,  also  in  1888,  in  the  <  Traoaaotiona  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  ii,  In  which  the  owtents  <tf  both 
were  embodied,  he  potnta  out  forms  poeeesuog  propertiea  more  general 
than  thoee  which  had  hlfiierto  been  adopted  for  teeth,  as  well  aa  some 

Sractical  methods  of  tradog  readily  their  ontlines,  describing  and 
guring  the  Odontograph.  Ee  inoorptnated  the  entire  contents  of 
this  paper  into  his  subeeqaent  work  on  the  '  Piinoiplso  of  Mechanism,' 
already  noticed,  adding  to  them  aeranl  oii^Uwl  hiTCatigitioiii  relatiog 
to  the  proportions  of  the  teeth  and  thdr  least  nnmber. 

Professor  Willis  is  also  the  author  <tf  the  fWlowing  worka  and 
memoirs : — *  On  the  pressure  prodaoed  on  a  flat  plate  wbaa  opposed 
to  a  stream  of  air  issuing  from  an  orifloe  In  a  imsds  aarCsce,'  Trans. 
Camlw.  PhiL  Soa,  vol.  iiL ;  '  On  the  construction  of  the  Taults  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  and  'On  the  oharaoteiistio  interponetrations of  the  Flam- 
boyant Style,'  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arddtaet^ 
vol  i.,  part  2, 1812 ;  '  A  Description  of  the  SsKtiy-Bsm  at  Bly,  lately 
demolished,'  1848,  ia  the  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society;  'Architectural  N^omenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  publi- 
cations of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No.  ix.,  1844 ;  *  The 
Architectural  History  o!  Canterbury  Cathedral,'  Loud.,  1846,  on  which 
a  'Critical  Dissertation'  was  published  by  Mr.  Charleo  Sandys  in  the 
following  year;  '  Hie  Azbhiteotoral  History  of  Winchester  OsAhedral,' 
1845,  and  that  of  *  York  Cathedral,*  1846,  hi  the  Proceediogs  oi  the 
Aidueoloncal  Institute  for  those  years  respectively.  All  theee  had 
been  orally  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  illustrated 
in  the  edifioes  tiiemaelves.  *0n  tiie  Conventual  Bidldinge  attached 
to  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,'  and  <  Description  of  the  Ancoent  PUn 
rpreeerved  in  the  library]  of  the  Monastery  <tf  St.  Gall,  in  the  Ninth 
Century,'  both  in  the  'Archseological  Joornal.'  voli.  iv.  and  v,,  in  the 
latter  of  which  appears  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Smirke,  F^-A.,  on  a 
passage  relating  to  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  St.  Stephen's 
church,  Bristol,  in  Professor  Willis's  *  Arehiteetnral  Nomenclature ; ' 
'An  Ardiitectural  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,' 
added  to  the  second  edition  of  Wilhama'e  '  Holy  City,'  Lond.,  1849. 

The  oral  expcwitiDnB  of  special  sul^eobs  in  the  branches  of  sdenos 
to  which  he  haa  devoted  himself,  pven  by  Koftasor  WiUis  to  the 
Csmbridge  Philoeophioal  Society,  to  the  members  ct  the  Viojtl  Insti- 
tution at  thnr  f^iday  evening  meetings,  to  tiiose  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Arclueologiaal  Insti- 
tute^ uniting  theoretical  science  of  a  high  order  with  accurate  tftohninal 
and  historic  knowledge,  have  always  proved  most  aooeptable  to  hia 
audiences,  especially  perhaps  those  iMsting  to  portions  of  the  progress 
of  architecture  and  to  the  arohitoctoral  history  of  partioular  edifioes, 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  pictorial  disseetod  models  abowing  the 
successive  stagea  of  construction  of  the  buildingB  described.  Many  of 
the  plates  illustrating  his  worka  have  been  engraved  from  his  own 
drawings,  and  those  aooompanying  his  memoir  on  vaults  exemplify  a 
method  he  has  proposed  of  indicating  to  the  eye  the  relative  poaitiona 
aa  to  relief  of  the  eilements  of  their  stmoture  applicable  to  other 
architectural  uid  engineering  subieots.  We  may  tnioe  in  his  methoda 
of  investigation  and  illustration  the  influence  <»  thoae  adopted  by  his 
predecessor  Professor  Parish  in  hia  lectures,  eepeciaBy  of  his  qrstna 
of  the  first  principUs  of  machinery,  and  of  the  isometnoal  peiopoctiTe 
which  he  adapted  to  its  graphical  representation. 

At  Cambridge  Professor  Willis  lectures  on  mechanics,  statics,  and 
dynamics,  with  their  practical  application  to  manufactnrea  and  the 
staam-en(^e,  and  similar  snl^ecta.  When  the  late  Sir  Henry  T. 
De  La  Beche  constituted  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science  applied  to 
Mining  and  the  Art^  in  its  present  form,  he  induced  Pcofiessor  Willis 
to  accept  ths  lectureehip  on  Applied  Medianica.  In  this  oapaeity  be 
gives  ah  extended  course  of  lectures  annually,  with  examination^ 
imparting  to  the  students  thoae  prindplea  of  mechanical  idenoo  which 
it  has  formed  the  business  of  his  life  to  matursi 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Gnat  Bedwia  hi  WBtahke,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1821.  He  rooeived  his  early  education  at  the  adiool 
of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  iu  1680  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  hia  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1639,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  oivil  war  having  brokeu 
out,  Willis  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles.  He  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  actively  engi^^ed,  and  he  turned  hie  attention  to 
mediotne,  and  took  hia  degree  of  BM.  in  1646.  He  then  oommenoed 
practice  In  Oxford,  and,  as  was  the  oustom  of  iMd^eal  men  in  his  day, 
regulariy  attended  at  Abingd<ni  maiket  Helind  in-fthouMAppoaite 
Merton  Qdlegs^  and  hahig  attao&tSi(t£1£isbt|Mtih]|M!UB^^ 
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flhunh  of  &i^aiid«  Iw  ofmBiu  xoom  In  bli  hovM  for  tiw  parfomunoe 
of  diTine  Mrrios  aooording  to  the  ritnl  of  that  ohoreb.  Hla  loTalty 
uid  itttohment  to  «pisoopMj  mm  not  onnwarded  at  th»  Beatoration : 
he  was  appointed  Sedluan  pnAMor  of  natoial  philoaophj  in  the 
oniTersity  in  1660.  He  soon  after  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
16fid  he  publiahed  bii  fiiafe  work,  entitled  '  Diatribee  Dnis ;  prior  a^t 
da  Fomantationak  do  Fobribna  idtan;  hb  aoooMit  Divertatio 
ttdiea  da  UriidB,*  the  Hi^ueb  ISnu^  16SB.  In  thii  woA  h*  ehows 
himMUtobaonoef  iheohendoalphjilaianiof  fail  d»,  aada  ficdlower 
ot  the  dootrinee  of  S^Mos  do  la  Bo&  Mixed  up  wiUi  a  eood  deal  of 
aonnd  obearration,  the  moat  abeoid  Tiem  with  r^ard  to  the  aotiim  of 
medicine  and  tiie  eanus  of  the  phenomena  of  diaaaBO  are  to  be  found 
in  tbia  Tolome.  He  waa  much  more  moeeuful  as  an  anatomiBt,  and 
in  1664  pobhahed  hia  groat  woik  on  the  anatomj  of  the  brain,  'Cwebri 
Anitome ;  coi  acoetMit  nenornm  daHriptio  et  n■oi^'  LoBdm,  4to.  In 
tliu  work  he  gare  a  new  method  of  dinooting  the  brain,  and  a  moch 
more  aocurate  aeooont  of  ita  anatomy  than  had  been  previonaly  done. 
This  book  oontaina  the  germe  of  thoae  modern  -riawi  of  the  phynolo^ 
of  the  brain  whioh  are  adopted  by  phrenologists.  Willis  referred  the 
faculty  of  oommon  sense  to  the  corpus  striatum ;  the  imagination  he 
anppooed  had  a  looality  in  the  corpus  calloaum,  and  mauory  its  aeat 
ia  the  dnetitioas  matter  of  the  brain.  The  eereballnm  he  beliered 
controlled  Involuitaiy  motiotk  Howeircr  mndi  tfaeae  fiewi  may  di&r 
from  tooee  of  modem  jdiyriologlsts,  the  idea  of  the  brain  bong  a  ooq- 
genes  of  organs  is  diatbiotly  reoognised.  Whilst  at  Oxfind  Willis  waa 
a  member  of  a  philosophioal  socdety  which  ia  said  to  have  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  whioh  body  he  was 
elected  one  of  theaarlieat  feUows.  At  the  soUoitition  of  Sheldon,  who 
was  then  Uabop  of  Loadoo,  Willh  determined  to  oommenoe  practice 
In  London,  and  came  here  m  1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  physician  in  ordinuy  to  the  king.  In  1667  he 
published  a  work  on  the  pathology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systmn, 
'  Pathologic  Cerebri  et  Nervosl  Qeneris  Spedmina,'  Oxford,  4to.  This 
work,  in  wbieii  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  pheoomana  presented 
in  ctniTolslve  diseases,  hyatmla,  and  hypochoiMiriads,  waa  Utterly 
attaoked  by  Highmore,  who  maintained  tiut  the  Mat  of  those  discaaea 
waa  in  the  heart,  atomaoh,  lungs,  and  liver,  and  not  in  the  nerroos 
system.  To  the  attaok  of  Highmore,  Willis  replied  in  •  wtnk  entitled 
*  Adfeotionum  qnte  diountor  Hysterica  et  Hypoohondriaeta^  Patiiolo- 
gia  Spaamodica  viodieata,'  &a,  London,  8vo,  1670. 

About  the  time  of  the  pnbUcation  of  tbia  last  work,  he  lost  his  first 
wif^,  who  waa  a  daughtw  of  Dean  FelL  This  event  afflicted  him 
much,  and  as  a  relief  to  his  mind  he  composed  his  work  on  the  Bonis 
of  bra  tee,  entitled  *  De  Antma  fintomm,  qn»  Hominis  vitalis  ao 
■andtiva  osl^*  Oxford,  4to,  1672.  In  thia  work  he  mrintaimi  that  the 
soul  of  brutes  is  like  the  vital  prinoiple  In  man,  that  it  is  corporeal  in 
ita  nature,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  This  work,  thoogb  written 
for  consolation,  brought  him  much  trouble.  Although  it  waa  dedi- 
cated to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hia  orAodo:^,  a  matter  tiiat 
Willis  regarded  much,  was  called  in  question.  These  disputes  greatly 
nfTected  him,  and  he  sought  relief  for  his  anxiety  in  a  eecMid  marriage. 
He  began  to  publidi  another  work,  whioh  ho  never  finished,  entitled 
'Fharmacantiea  Rationalis,'  of  whioh  the  flret  part  vraa  published  at 
Oxford  in  167S,  and  the  sMondia  1676.  This  work,  like  his  first,  was 
an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  pbenomcoia  of  disease  on  the  prindples 
of  the  chemical  pbiloeophy.  His  Latin  style  is  neat  and  ele^t  All 
his  works  abound  in  hypothesis,  bat  they  contain  a  great  amount  of 
sound  obeervati<m,  which  renders  tiiem  well  wortii  perusal.  Most  of 
his  works  have  gone  tiifoi^h  nnmeroos  editions,  and  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  title  *Oper«  Omnia  Wlllisii,'  have  been  published 
several  timra  in  this  county  and  on  the  continent,  hot  they  have  long 
fallen  into  comparative  neglect 

Willis  died  of  pleuritis,  on  the  11th  of  November  167S.  He  wus 
remarkable  for  bis  pie^,  and  procured  a  service  to  be  performed  in 
the  church  in  St.  Martia's-lao^  every  morning  early,  in  order  that  he 
might  attend  before  he  Tlsited  his  patients.  At  hli  death  he  left  a 
bequest  of  201, «  year  for  the  oontin nation  of  this  aerrioa.  He  also 
appropriated  aU  his  Sunday  fees  to  charitable  purposes.  He  dis- 
covered the  mineral-spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  made  it  very  fbmouB,  till  the  people  of  the  place  offending 
the  well-known  Dr.  Bi^eliffe,  made  him  declare  that  he  would  pot '  a  toed 
in  their  well,'  which  he  did  by  deorying  Its  virtues  wherever  he  went. 
There  are  two  XngUih  woAa  said  to  bo  written  by  Willis,  which  wwe 
published  after  his  death :  the  one  *  A  plain  and  Eane  Method  fbr  pre- 
serving (by  God's  Blessing)  those  that  are  well  from  the  Infsotion  of 
the  Plague^'  written  in  1666;  and  another,  oolleetion  reeeipts 
selected  from  Dr.  Willis's  medicol  works. 

WILLMOBE,  JAMES  TIBBITS,  Associate  En  graver  to  the  Boyal 
Academy,  was  bom  in  Ijondoo,  in  September  1800.  His  teadicr  in 
engravioK  ia  said  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Boriu,  but  he  haa  fnmed  a  atyle 
for  himwit  which  Tery  happily  renders  die  peeuUarities  of  our  English 
landscape  painters.  Ue  has  a  fine  feeling  for  colour  and  ohiaroeouro, 
and  renders  the  nicer  gradations  of  atmospheric  efiect  in  a  very 
admiiable  manner.  Hence  he  ta  particalarly  successful  in  engraving 
from  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Turner,  tmm  whose  works  his  best 

Slates  have  been  produced.   His  chief  prints  after  Tomer  are, '  The 
'IdTeraetairei'  'Merouiy  and  Argus,'  'Ancient  Italy," The  Oolden 
BoDfl^'  *  The  Dcgani^' and 'Bellini's  picture  oonveyed  to  tiMCfaonsh 


of  the  Bedmtore,  Venice,'  for  the  Art  Uhimt  1858 :  he  has  besides 
engraved  many  of  the  pUtei  in  the '  Bivers  of  Franoe,'  His  oUier 
mora  Important  engravings  are  'Byron's  Dream,'  after  Eastlake; 
•  TUbniy  Port' '  The  Bhine,'  and  '  Powia  Castle,'  after  Caloott ;  •  Wind 
against  Tids^'  and  an  '  Italian  Town,'  after  Stanfield;  and  '  Crossing 
the  ^dfce,'  and 'A  Harvest  Party,'  after  Landseer;  besides  others 
after  Chalon,  Leitch,  ftc  Mr.  Willmore  was  elected  into  the  Boyal 
Acad«ny  as  associate  engraver  in  1848.   [Set  Sufplkhutt.] 

WILLOCE,  WILL0CE8,  or  WILLOZ,  JOHN,  one  of  fte  eorliMt 
(diampiona  of  the  Befonnation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  Aytshire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centniy,  and  to 
have  studied  at  the  Univemity  of  Glasgow.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  a  friar,  but  whether  FVanoiscatt  or  Dominican  is  not  dearly  ascer- 
tained. He  visited  England  in  1641,  having  before  that  tune  becoow 
a  convert  to  the  opiaiona  of  the  Rcformcts^  and  he  was  ^ere  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  as  a  mitigation  apparently  of  a  severer  poniahment 
attmding  a  breach  of  the  six  articles  of  Henry  YUI.  He  became 
afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Snfiolk,  and  on  the  aooession  (rf 
Mary  he  fied  to  Friesland.  He  was  there  patronised  by  the  Duoheas 
Anne,  who  emplt^ed  him  in  several  missiona  to  Scotland.  About  the 
year  1£58  he  returned  to  reside  in  his  native  country,  and  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  Btfbnnation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He  die- 
Ungniahed  himself  aa  a  eontrovernalist,  and  carried  va  m  debate  with 
the  prindpal  champions  of  Catholiciam  in  Sootlaod.  In  16B9  he  waa 
dted,  along  with  other  reformers,  to  answer  for  the  opinions  promnl* 
gated  by  him,  and  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  a  cironmstanoe 
attributed  with  ^>parent  jnstioe  to  breach  of  &ith  on  the  port  <rf 
Maty,  tiM  Queoi  Bmnt.  He  now  rose  inpi^olari^i  large  nuwaea 
of  people  flocked  to  hia  ministiatioDs;  and  aa  the  head  of  a  party  he 
became  snffloiently  powwful  to  canae  the  ngeetioo  of  a  proposat  bj 
the  humbled  Regent,  that  the  Bomish  as  well  aa  tiie  Protestant  senrioe 
might  be  plaoed  at  the  optimi  of  the  people.  He  waa  one  of  the  foor 
ministers  appointed  to  usist  the  council  of  government  on  the  depo- 
^tion  of  the  Rc^ieat.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  *  soper- 
intmdanta'  who  suoeeeded  to  some  of  the  dntiee  of  the  Catholic 
Mshops.  He  spoilt  a  great  part  of  the  remaindw  of  hia  life  in  Eng- 
land,  but  was  modei^or  Ot  aareial  Oeneral  Aasomblisa  in  Scotland 
from  IS68  to  1568.  The  timo  of  Us  death  is  not  known.  (Wodrow, 
SiograpliiKal  (Mhetioiu  nriiOtd  for  the  Maitlamd  dub,  pp.  B»-116, 
449-468.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIB  HUQH.  The  history  of  this  unfortnnate 
voyager  is  very  obscure.  A  portrait  is  shown  at  Wollatoa  Hall  in 
Nottdnghamahire  (an  ancient  seat  of  the  Willoughbye  of  Risby  in 
Derbywre)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh.  Collins  conjectures  that  "Sir 
Hugh  Willooghby,  Ent,  of  Biaby  in  Derbyshire^  grandsoQ  of  Sir 
Henrf  Willooghby,  who  died  in  1628,  by  his  son  William,  who  died 
before  his  fiither,  was  the  vtmtger."  If  tbia  conjecture  be  correct, 
Sir  Hugh  was  the  Boa  of  Wiluam,  by  his  wife  Heieni^  daughter  and 
oo-heirMS  of  Sir  John  Bgeiton,  of  Wrine  Hall  in  the  county  of 
Chaster,  and  had  himsslf  a  son  Henry  (created  a  baronet  by  James  L 
in  June  1811}»  by  hie  wife  Johanna,  daughtu-  of  &p  Kioholaa 
Strelly,  Knt, 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  narrative  of  Chancellor's  voyage,  mentions 
Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms : — "  To  which  offloe  and  plaoa  [commander 
of  the  expedition  fitted  oat  by  the  merchants  adventurers  in  166S], 
althoogh  many  men  (and  some  of  them  void  of  experience)  offered 
themselves,  yet  one  Sir  Hugh  Willonghbie,  a  most  valiant  gentleman 
and  well  bom,  very  eamestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and  com- 
mand committed  unto  him;  of  whom  before  all  others,  both  by 
reason  of  his  goodly  personage  (for  he  was  of  a  tall  stature)  as  also 
for  hia  singular  skill  in  the  servioes  of  war,  the  company  of  merchants 
made  greatest  account ;  so  that  at  the  last  they  concluded,  and  made 
choice  of  him  for  the  governor  of  this  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him 
the  admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest,"  This 
appointment  was  eonflrmed  in  a  licence  to  discover  strange  countries 
from  the  Eiog  Edward  TL,  of  iriildi  a  nuinseript  copy  is  oontaioed 
in  a  vohune  (Fanatina,  01,  iL)  of  ttie  Cotton  ctJlection  in  the  Mtish 
Museum. 

The  only  nuraUve  of  this  vt^age  that  we  have  been  able  to  disoover 
is  that  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  HaUayt,  purporting  to  be  the 
jonraal  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  himself,  and  incidental  notices  In 
Clement  AdamsTs  aooount  of  Chaneellor's  adventures,  and  in  ^e 
voyages  of  Bummgh  and  Jenkinson  in  1766,  in  the  same  coUection. 
Ammg  the  Cotton  manusaripta  already  alluded  to  (Otbo,  E.,  viiL) 
there  is  a  list  of  the  three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  expedition,  and  of 
the  names  and  offices  of  all  persons  embarked  in  them ;  and  a  journal 
of  the  voyage  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  end  of  September  1563. 
It  has  been  much  injured  by  fire,  bnt  enough  remains  to  show  that  it 
correspouds  exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt's  work.  It 
^ipean  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  Lok.  Purohas  (vol.  iiL,  pi, 
46^  mmUoDS  "a  will  of  Oabriel  ^mnonghby,  hia  kinsnum,  subscribed 
by  Sir  Hugh,  which  will  I  now  have,  and  keep  aa  a  relic  of  ^t  worthy 
discoverer." 

The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  wns  appointed  com- 
mander was  fitted  out  by  "the  mystery  and  company  of  merohanta 
adventuiwra  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  domuiops,  islaQd8,>Dd 
places  nnknowi^"  whose  govenor  wu  Sebastian  (BM>V~\{t'WDnt^ 
vt  tiireo  isisslsi— the  Bona  BpmjaAjW^Sfmik^tiaim^ 
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Hii(^  WQIongbby,  admiral  of  the  flee^  captain,  with  a  maiter  and 
mate, and  Sd  seamen;  tha  Edward  BonaTentura, Rictbard  CbanoeUw, 
jdlotm^OT  of  tha  flaa^  captain,  of  160  tons,  with  a  master  and  mate, 
mimater,  loiigaoii,  wd  CO  aaamen;  and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  90 
tons,  nnder  a  master  and  mate,  with  22  seamen.  The  Teasels  were 
viotualled  for  fifteen  months.  Six  merchants  embarked  in  the  admiral's 
ahip,  nine  in  the  pilot-major's,  and  three  in  the  third  vetse].  The 
entire  direction  of  the  adrenture  was  Tested  in  a  council  of  twelve. 
The  oounoU  coiuisted  of  the  admiral  and  pilot-owjor,  the  master  of 
the  ^ree  veatels,  the  minister,  tliree  mereluuita,  and  the  three  mistera' 
mates. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Daptford  on  the  10th  of  May  1553,  but 
was  detained  in  the  river  and  off  the  coast  by  baffling  winds  till  the 
28rd  June.  It  fell  in  with  the  Iforweglan  coast  some  w^  south  of 
the  Bost  IeIand^  on  the  of  July.  On  the  80th  of  July,  while 
bearing  ap  for  Waidhu^  east  of  the  North  Oape,and  Uis  most  easterly 
■tatioD  4W  the  Danes  in  Hnmark,  the  vessels  were  separated  by  a 
storm.  Kezt  day  tha  Bona  Spenmaa  and  the  Bona  Confidentia  onoe 
more  joined  company,  bat  ClianeeUor'a  vessel  did  not  again  fall  in 
with  them.  Clement  Adamses  account  of  their  sfl^>aratioo,  derived 
from  some  mariners  of  the  Bdward  Bonaventora,  is  aa  follows : — 
"  The  vary  same  dqr  In  the  aftemotm,  about  fbur  of  the  olook,  so  great 
a  tempest  anddeuly  arose,  and  the  seaa  were  so  outngeous,  that  the 
ahlpi  oould  not  keep  their  intended  course,  bat  some  were  perforce 
drivon  ime  way  and  some  another,  to  their  great  peril  and  hasard. 
The  general  with  bis  loudest  voioe  cried  out  to  Richard  Chanoellor, 
and  earnestly  requested  him,  not  to  go  &r  from  him ;  bat  he  neither 
could  nor  would  keep  oompany  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  faat^ 
for  the  admiral  was  of  bettw  sail  than  his  shipi  But  the  said  admiral 
(I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  hia  siils,  was  oanied  aw^ 
with  Bo  great  force  and  swiftaess,  that  not  long  after  he  was  quite  out 
of  sight;  and  the  third  ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage, 
wsa  dispersed  and  lost  as.  The  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking 
against  the  ship)  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
marioara  of  the  Booaventun ;  and  as  for  them  that  are  already 
retomed  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  reat  of  the  ships 
what  has  become  of  them."  The  narrative  in  the  diary  attributed 
to  Sir  Hugh  Willooghby  corresponds  with  this  account  in  all 
essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  joamal  just  referred  to,  that  the  Bona  Speransa 
and  Bona  Confidentia  were  bmaed  about  in  the  Korth  Sea  from  the 
30th  of  July  to  the  18th  <rf  September,  Tainly  attempting  to  make 
WardhuB.  On  tiiat  diy  th^  mtmd  a  harbour  which  wc  Isam  from 
JenUnaon  was  the  moath  the  rivM  Arnno,  six  days'  sail  cast  of 
Wardhus,  and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  tha  western 
headhradof  the  White  Sea.  "  This  haven,"  si^  the  joanwl,  "runneth 
into  the  mun  about  two  lasgaes,  and  is  in  breadth  half  a  league, 
wherein  are  Tery  many  seal-fishes  and  other  great  fishes ;  and  up<m 
the  main  we  saw  bears,  great  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  stranga  beasts,  as 
aUanaand  suoh  othars,  whidiwere  to  ua'unluiowa  and  also  wonderful. 
There  remdning  in  this  haven  the  spsoe  of  «  seTennight,  seeing  the 
year  far  spent,  and  also  very  eTil  weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as 
though  it  bad  been  in  the  depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to 
winter  there.  Wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  soath-south-west  to 
search  if  they  coold  find  people^  who  want  three  daya'  journey,  but 
could  find  none.  After  that  we  sent  other  three  westward  four  days' 
joumcy,  whieh  also  retained  without  finding  $jBy  peopla.  Then  lent 
we  three  men  south-east  three  days'  journey,  who  &i  like  sort  retoned 
without  finding  of  people  or  any  idmilitude  of  habitation.'*  They 
entered  'the  harbour  of  death'  (aa  it  is  called  in  the  margin  of  tha 
Cotton  manosoript,  Otho,  B.,  viiL,  p.  15)  on  the  18th  of  September: 
they  remained  a  week  before  resolving  to  winter  ther« ;  and  they  sent 
out  three  exploring  parties,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
six  and  on*  eight  days  abasnt.  This  brii^  us  to  tha  latter  part  of 
October.  The  date  of  Oabaicl  ^niloughby's  will,  which  Punbas  saya 
was  in  hia  poesessioii,  shows  that  some  of  tiie  putf  must  have  been 
alive  in  January  ISM.  Nothing  more  k  known  (tf  tiuax  fate.  In 
1557  Stephen  Barrough  was  despatched  from  Colmc«ro  to  SMXoh  for 
the  Bona  Speranaa,  the  Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mary, 
anothw  Tcssel  belongiog  to  the  merchants  adventuren,  which  was  also 
misung.  At  Ecgor  ha  laamed  from  a  DromUMioi  skipper  that  the 
Philip  and  Hary  had  latumed  to  Enghuid,  and  that  the  Boia  Conft- 
dentia  was  los^  and  that  he  had  bought  her  aaili  for  his  iUp.  Of 
the  fate  of  the  Bona  Sperann  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
any  intelUffenceb  Anthony  Jenkinson,  In  his  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Russia,  written  apparently  between  January  and  April  1658,  spcMtks 
with  oertainty  of  Sir  Hugh  Willonghby  having  peiidisd  with  all  bis 
company.  Furohas  mentiona  that  the  Boos  Spanuua  was  disoorerad 
In  the  spring  of  Ififil  by  Ruiibos,  who  fi»and  aU  the  oiew  dead.  We 
^  left  to  infer  from  these  vague  statanentB  taiat  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  published  by  Hakluyl^  and  tiw  will  which  came  into  Furohaa's 
poMessioD,  were  obtained  from  the  Russians.  The  pilot-major,  Riohard 
Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest  English  acconnts  of  Russia, 
reached  Colmogro  on  the  Dwina  in  safety;  but  liis  ahip  was  wrecked  on 
■>",»Jvn>  in  Pitsligo  Bay  (SootUnd),  on  the  10th  of  NoTamher  ISffd. 
and  himaelf,  along  with  several  of  bis  seamen,  drowned.  Of  the  three 
TOMSU  which  compoaed  the  expedition  to  which  Ei^land  owed  the 
•oDunoieemcnt  of  iti  trade  to  AnAutnga^  nok  one  returned  to  this 


country,  aud  of  tb^  erewi  only  a  fow  of  the  eommon  aeamen  of  tha 
Edward  Bonavaotura. 

(Hoklayt,  voL  i.  (edition  of  1599);  Pnrdiaa,  Pitgrtmaget  toL  IIL; 
MSA  in  the  Cottonion  Collection,  British  SCaseum,  Otho,  B.,  viiL,  28, 
a ;  Faustina,  0.,  ii.,  27,  f.) 

•  WILLS,  WILLIAM  HBNRT.  Then  is  a  rule  of  a  well-known 
society  that  no  one  shall  be  considered  as  a  man  of  letters  who  bas 
not  writtMi  a  book.  The  limitation  of  authorship  belongs  to  another 
period ;  for  a  great  deal  of  the  best  writing  of  the  present  day  appean 
in  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works,  uid  is,  for  the  most  part, 
anonymooa.  Mr.  Wills,  though  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  in- 
fluential of  journalists,  has  not  written  a  hook ;  and  yet  he  is  entitled 
to  aa  honourable  mention  here  as  the  representative  of  a  most  im- 
portant class.  He  was  for  several  years  the  chief  editorial  labourer  in 
'Chamben' Journal;'  and  is  now  in  tiie same  position  in  connection 
with  'Household  Words.'  Suoh  works  eqtcdally  belong  to  outage; 
and  upon  tiuir  judioiona  oooduot  depend  some  of  the  best  results  of 
the  ^enMal  diffiufon  of  a  desire  for  amusing  reading.  We  may 
mention  as  an  exertion  to  Mr.  WlUa'  anonymous  laboara,  his  vety 
beautiful  edition  of  *  Sir  Roger  de  CoTerlay,  by  the  Spectator,'  with 
notes  and  illustratioos ;  and  '  Old  Leaves,  gathered  from  Household 
Words,'  8to,  1880.   Mr.  WUla  was  bom  at  F^oath,  Jan.  13,  1810. 

WILLU(}HB7,  FRANCIS,  was  the  ooly  son  of  Sir  Etencia  Wil- 
lughby.  Knight,  uad  was  bom  in  16S5.  His  hther,  who  was  in  easy 
oiroomstsnoea,  paid  great  attention  to  the  eduostion  of  his  son,  who 
was  so  diligent  in  his  studies  that  it  was  feared  he  would  injure  his 
health.  He  early  acquired  great  knowledge  both  of  the  claesioa  and 
mathematics,  and  in  the  varioas  branohca  of  natural  sdenoe.  He  was 
admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Gkmbridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Ba0hebrofArtainld56,aadof  Master  of  Arte  in  1669.  Itwaaheie 
that  he  become  a  pupil  of  John  Ray,  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  the  master  and  pupiL  WiUughb;  hod  a  mind  con- 
stituted very  similarly  to  that  of  lUy,  and  both  of  them  took  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  natural  soiencei  Ray  had  at  this  time 
made  great  progress  in  tlu  study  of  botany,  and  bad  already  began  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  confused  Ctcts  whi^  had  been  heaped  together 
in  that  department  of  scisnce,  and  this  aeems  to  have  ioapired  Wil- 
loghby  to  do  the  same  for  Bo<dogy.  The  Pandects  of  Qessner  and 
Aldrovandns  hod  been  published,  but  the  question  that  oconrred  to 
his  mind  was,  How  mum  of  all  this  is  true,  and  how  much  is  false  t 
To  answer  this  question  for  the  acienoe  of  Eoology  as  it  then  existed, 
he  set  to  work.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Oxford  ia  1660,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  ^  works  on  nstoral  history  hi  the  libraries 
thersi  Shortly  after  the  xetnm  of  WiUughby  mtm  Oxfbrd,  Kay 
refused  to  sign  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
Fellowship  and  leave  Cambridge^  The  ooosequeuce  was  that  the  two 
friends  nude  a  tour  on  the  continent,  visiting  Franoe,  Spain,  Italy, 
Qermany,  and  the  Low  Coantries,  with  the  object  of  gaialng  fdi 
possible  information  on  natural  histonr :  Ray  examined  pluit^  whilst 
WiUughby  attended  to  the  animals.  Thay  returned  laden  with  trea- 
sures, which  Willughby  immediately  commenced  worUng  at,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  loi^ge  work  on  the  animal  kingdom.  Before 
doing  this  he  Oontemplated  a  voyage  to  America,  in  order  to  add  to 
his  knowledge^  Bathe  died  in  tiie  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1672.  He  had  published  little,  and 
thought  his  laboara  too  imperfect  to  justify  uieir  publication.  Ray 
however  urged  upim  him,  as  ha  aaya  in  one  td  hia  works,  for  three 
reasons,  that  he  abould  allow  him  to  publish  his  works :  first^  the  glory 
of  God ;  secondly,  the  aatlitance  of  others  in  the  same  studies ;  and 
tbirdly,  the  honour  of  their  native  land.  Upon  these  grounds  ha  per- 
mitted his  works  to  be  published,  and  Ray  became  their  editor.  He 
also  left  Ray  one  of  his  executors,  and  committed  to  him  tha  charge  of 
educating  his  two  sons  Ftaods  and  Thomaa.  Francis,  the  elder,  who 
was  then  only  f6ur  yeara  old,  died  young;  and  Thomaa  subsequentiy 
become  Lora  Middleton.  For  this  mIos,  which  Ray  sacredly  fulfilled, 
Willoghl^  left  him  602.  a  year,  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
this  great  man's  income  throughout  his  life. 

The  first  work  edited  by  Ray  after  Willughby's  death  was  his 
Ornithology,  with  the  title  '  Ornitholi^pn  Libri  Tree :  in  quibus  Aves 
omnes  hactoina  oognitn^  in  methodum  naturis  auis  couTenientem 
radactte^  aoourata  deieribantur.  Dcao^tiones  ioonibaa  alcgaotiau' 
mis  efc  viTarum  avium  atmillimia  isri  incisia  illustraotur.  Totom 
opus  xecognovit,  digessit,  supplevit  Johannes  Rtdns^*  folio,  London, 
167S.  Thia  work  was  translated  lato  English  by  Ray,  and  the  plates 
republished,  in  1678.  It  contains  a  vast  amoant  of  original  observa- 
tion, and  gives  a  very  full  and  exact  account  of  the  habits  of  the  birds 
described,  as  well  as  of  their  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  them. 
There  an  fimuant^  also  good  acoonnta  <^  diisaatiDns  of  various  birds. 
Cuvier  says  that  all  subaequent  writers  have  followed  Willughby,  and 
that  his  obeervations  are  wonderfully  correct.  The  English  work  con- 
cludes with  a  treatise  on  Falconry.  Although  Ray  seems  to  have  taken 
great  trouble  with  the  plates,  they  are  too  inaoourate  to  be  of  use  at 
present.  But  the  letterpress  is  a  perennial  source  of  correct  observa- 
tion on  the  habits  and  structure  of  birds.  In  1686  Ray  edited  a 
seeimd  work  on  the  same  plan,  embraeing  the  fishes.  This  was  pub' 
liahed  at  London,  in  folio,  with  the  titte  'Hi^unn  Plsoiiui  Libri 
Qoatoor.'  The  deacriptions  in  tUs  wwk  mnmSdy^afLSa^t-tb'iM 
that  it  eoDtained  many  obBerTaB«9iitifl»(Slto)IMlm»a»W  that 
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oonld  not  be  foand  elsewhere.  Iq  all  hu  deMtiptioD*  WUlogliby  wu 
•nrj  oanfnl  in  duUngaiBhing  speci&e  churMten,  and  in  tbii  w»y  he 
corrected  many  of  the         of  prsoeding  writen. 

WiUa^lnr  and  Bay  were  eariy  Fellows  of  tlie  Boyal  Sooisty  of 
London,  uid  Willu^ibf  oontribQted  Kunt  Mpan  to  the '  Pbtloen^ioal 
Tnnsutacm'  before  bis  death.  Two  of  UtMe  were  pobUshed  iii  the 
'TranaactioDS*  for  1671;  ooe  of  tbem  'On  a  kind  of  Wasp  called 
loheumon^'  and  aoother  '  On  the  Hatching  of  a  kind  of  Bee  lodged 
in  c4d  frillows.'  Bay  afterwuda  eontribated  msny  papen  on  insects, 
of  which  the  aubatanee  had  bean  prepared  fran  mUogfaby'a  niana- 
aoripta. 

B^,  in  the  preboe  to  the  'Omithdogia,*  has  1^  bAind  him  a 
beautifol  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  fiiend 
In  tiie  atimma^  he  there  gires  of  his  ohantoter.  He  seems  to 
have  added  to  habiu  of  excmaiva  indufltrr  and  a  nn  philosophical 
genina,  erery  Tirtne.  The  inflnence  of  Willughby  undoubtedly,  under 
the  direction  of  Ray,  has  been  Tet^  great  in  erery  department  of 
■oology,  and  had  he  lived  to  haTO  laboored  more^  and  to  hare 
derelcped  the  great  winoipleB  of  dsMiBaation  in  aocdagy,  whioh  Bay 
did  in  botany,  then  mi^t  it  tiave  bean  aald  that  the  firaadatian  irf  both 
aoieDcea  was  laid  at  the  same  period  in  Great  BritiUo.  [Rat.] 

WILUOT,  JOHN.  EABL  OF  ROCHESTER,  was  bom  at  DichlOT 
(Oxfordihtre),  10th  of  April  1647,  or,  according  to  Burnet  and  Wood, 
in  1646.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Rochester,  a  bmre  royalist 
in  the  eivil  wars  and  a  Caitbful  adherent  of  Charlea  IL  in  his  exile. 
Ha  was  educated  in  thefreeaehoelof  BorfBrd,andatVadhamCoUsge, 
Oxford,  where  he  ahowed  remaikiUde  talenta.  At  school  ha  aoqnirsd 
an  exact  knowledge  of  X«tin,  and  became  fiuniliar  with  the  beat 
authors  of  the  Augaatan  ia  whoae  writings  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted.  At  college  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bland- 
ford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford  and  Woroeater,  but  he  abandoned 
himself  to  pleaaore  raUier  than  to  8tndy>  and,  Ineakiiur  off  his  course  of 
reaiting  at  an  eu^y  agc^  aet  off  upon  his  trarals  in  Fkanoe  and  Italy. 
He  retamed  to  Bngund  in  the  aidbteenth  year  ot  his  age,  and  pre- 
sented bimadf  at  the  gay  ooart  of  Charles  U.^  where  the  gracea  of  his 
person  and  the  liTslineaa  of  his  wit  and  fancr  made  him  an  aooeptable 
companion.  He  also  sought  opportanities  of  distinction  in  war.  In 
'the  winter  of  166S  he  went  to  sea  with  tiie  Earl  of  Sendwioh,  in  the 
Beveoge,  eommaoded  Sir  T.  Tiddiman,  and  displayed  great  oonrage 
in  the  attack  made  on  ibe  Dnt«k  fleal  in  the  port  ox  Betgen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  agaia  went  to  aea,  nnder  or  Bdward  Sprsgge,  and 
In  the  midst  of  an  engagement  Toluntened  to  carry  a  despatch  in  an 
open  boat,  a  serrioe  of  great  peril,  which  he  executed  with  daring  and 
judgment  These  waruke  deeds  gave  him  a  reputation  for  courage, 
which  howerer  he  did  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  aconaed  of 
sneaking  away  in  street  quarrel^  and  of  evading  dads  wliiob  he  liad 
fwovoked. 

He  is  said  to  have  antered  upon  a  oonxt  Ufa  free  firoBi  habits  of 
intamperanoe,  but  his  oonvivial  disposiUoD,  Iiis  extreme  youth,  and 
tiie  eontagioua  example  of  a  profligate  court  soon  led  him  into  such 
excessee  t^t,  aa  he  assured  Dr.  Bomet,  for  five  jetta  together  he  was 
continually  drunk.  Hia  fancy  was  more  luxuriant  when  inflamed  1^ 
win^  and  his  oompaniona  enoouraged  his  exoemes  the  better  to  enjoy 
hia  wit.  In  the  midst,  of  drnnkennesa  and  dabanduty,  extravagant 
frolics  and  buffoonat^,  he  oocasiopnlly  foond  time  toe  poetry.  Its 
character  naturally  took  the  oast  of  his  life  and  talenta :  personal 
satires,  or  drinking  and  amatory  songs  were  the  least  ignoble  fruits  of 
his  genius;  licentious  and  obscene  verse, the  mere  refleotion  of  his  lif^, 
was  his  oidinary  recreation;  and  his  liveliness  and  wit,  siad  the  grace 
and  epirit  of  his  Tani&oation,  only  causa  us  to  ragnt  the  miaapplioatitm 
of  hia  abiUtiea. 

The  aervloaa  of  hiafstharand  hb  own  bvouratoooxt  obtained  fi» 

him  the  ofBoes  of  gentleman  of  the  bedohamber  and  OMoptroller  of 
Woodstock  Park.  But  althouj^  his  oonvivial  talenta  rendered  him 
agreeable  to  the  king,  his  aatiras  often  gave  oBence.  On  one  occasion, 
while  drunk,  be  put  into  the  king*a  hand  a  paper  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  libel  he  bad  wntten  upon  some  ladis^  but  which  lu^peaed  to 
oo  a  saUre  vpoa  King  Charlea  bimaelf.  At  another  time  he  mtturad 
aa  fiu  aa  to  aeribble  upim  the  door  of  ih«  Uaif's  bedroom  tha  wait 
known  moek  epitaph — 

"  Here  lies  oar  soretdBn  lord  tbe  kiMg, 

Who»e  word  no  man  relies  oa  j 
Be  never  mji  a  fooliib  thinf, 

Kor  ever  does  a  wise  one." 
Amoi^  the  niioos  aeoomidishmoBts  of  Boohaater,  that  <rf  minfory 
was  emuidoooas.  At  ona  time  he  dtagidsad  hioisslf  as  an  Italian 
moantebsnk,  snd  practised  toe  art  of  madldna  in  Towaratsaot :  at 
other  times  he  dieaaed  himself  as  a  pntar  or  a  beggar,  and  in  sneh 
oharaotera  diverted  himself  with  low  amonn. 

The  inoessant  debanoheir  in  whieh  hia  youth  was  spent  brought  on 
painful  diseases  and  a  twoken  eonstitution.  And  althoi^  his  habits 
and  the  depraved  aodaty  in  whleh  ha  lived,  together  with  toe  love  of 
diaplaying  his  wit  on  all  oeoaaton^  had  poisoned  Ua  mind  with 
infideU^,  he  began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  treat  religion  with  respect 
This  change  in  his  opinions  was  mainly  caused  by  the  society  of 
Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  attended  at  the  death-bed  of  one  of  Rochester's 
friends,  and  was  otherwiss  slightly  luiown  to  him,  when  he  received 
an  invitatlM  to  visit  tbe  eari,  at  that  time  recovering  from  a  savere 


illnasa.  Burnet  listened  to  his  infidel  arguments,  and  answered  them 
wito  earnest  kindness.  He  explained  the  Scriptures  in  a  tone  of  philo> 
Bophy  toat  suited  the  intellectual  pride  of  Rochester,  and  at  lengto 
oonvioosd  him  of  the  truth  of  religUm  and  of  the  neessstty  of  repnit- 
anoa.  Thair  fntorvlewa  are  tonefainKly  dsaeiibad  hr  Blahop  Burnet 
himseU;  In  his  *Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  «f  Boohaatar,'  a  book 
which,  as  Dr.  Jobnaon  traW  si^  **tha  erilia  ongbt  to  read  fear  its 
elegance^  the  phflosophw  for  m  acgununts,  and  tbo  mist  fbr  it* 
fdety." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  16S0  he  was  seised  with  bis  Isst  sickness, 
whidt  he  felt  ooovincsd  would  be  fittaL  In  the  mldat  (tf  toe  aaverast 
agmiisa  of  mbd  and  body,  he  ^(ain  aeut  toe  hk  £riand  Dn  Bnmat^  to 
whom  he  exprasisi  Ua  atoeera  repentanesb  Hb  last  d^  are  aAot- 
ingly  described  by  toe  same  admirable  biognphw,  and  ware  andi  aa 
became  a  Christian.  "  I  do  verily  bdieve^^nm  Dr.  Burnet^  "he  ma 
BO  entirely  changed,  toat  if  he  had  leoovered  he  would  luive  made 
good  all  bu  resolutions."  He  felt  deeply  toe  mls^iief  he  bad.done  by 
his  example  and  by  his  pervevted  talents;  and  besons^t  Dr.  Bomet  to 
publish,  for  the  good  of  the  worid,  a  Uatory  of  hia  Ann^  his  aulbrii^ 
and  repentanee.  He  died  mi  the  96to  of  July  1680,  to  toa  thirty- 
fonrto  year  of  hia  age^  and  was  buried  beside  hia  ftfthsr  m  Spdabiuy 
Church,  Oxfordshire.  He  left  heblod  him  a  acu,  who  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  toree  daughters. 

On  his  death-bed  be  had  given  sMot  charge  that  all  his  lioentiotts 
snd  jwofane  writings  should  be  destn^ed ;  but  he  was  scarcely  dead 
bdlHO  a  Toluma  of  poema  bearing  hia  name  was  publUied.  Many  of 
the  poama  are  aald  not  to  have  been  written  by  him ;  and  that  toe 
compoaition  as  well  as  the  frolics  of  others  should  have  been  attributed 
to  so  notorious  a  man,  is  not  improbiU>laL  Among  toe  beet  of  the 
pieces  known  to  be  genuine  msy  be  meoticaed  the  'Satire  against 
Man,'  'An  Allnrion  to  toe  lOto  Satin  of  the  Fiiat  Book  «f  Horaea^' 
and  '  Vetiea  uppn  Nothing.' 

OUbert  Bomet,  DJ}.,  lata  Lord  Biabop  of  Samm;  Bamet'a  Om 
Time  ;  Wood's  Atikmta  Oxomenm  ;  Dr.  Johnaon's  Hfe  </  RoekaUr,  in 
Liva  <^  the  Poet*.) 

WILSON,  ALEXANDER,  vraa  bom  at  lUaUy.  in  SooUand,  July  0, 
1766.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  bis  father, 
embarrassed  wito  the  charge  ot  a  young  fiually,  aoon  married  again. 
In  1779  Aleuadar  was  bonnd  aptmntiea  to  a  weaver  fbr  thi^ee^yean^ 
on  the  expiiatom  of  irideh  he  wcwkedahoatfiraByearaaaa  joumeyman 
weaver,  and  then  abandoned  the  loom,  and  apaA  nearly  tluee  yeara  aa 
a  pedlar.  From  an  early  age  ha  bad  beca.odltivmig  a  taoent  for 
poetry  which  he  imagined  himself  to  poiseaa,  and  in'his:eiuuraions  for 
toe  sue  of  his  wares  endeavoured  to  procure  subsoripttons  for  a  votome 
of  Us  poems,  but  witooot  suoosse.  The  vohUM  was  never  pntdished, 
but  vecsaa  and  ainglapowna  were  pabUahed  in  nawtpg^wa^  and  sepa- 
rately. 'The  Lamel  diapoted,*  a  poam  m  the  rai^eotive  mettta  of 
Ferguson  and  Bamsiv,  he  recited  before  a  llteraiy-sooiet^  in  Edinburgh, 
and  published  toere  in  1791.  In  1792  he  published  anonymbosly  hia 
*  Watty  and  Heg,'  which  some  at  firat  ascribed  to  Bums,  to  toe  no 
small  gratifio^ion  of  Wilson.  Hia  poetry  however  made  no  impreasion 
on  his  coontrymen  in  gwwtal,  and  he  raaolTed  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  of  Norto  Amariaa. 

On  the  14to  of  Joly  1794,  Akzaoder  WUson  landed  at  NawoaaUe. 
in  toe  State  of  Delaweie^  wito  only  a  few  shillings  in  Ua  pocket,  and 
immediately  prooseded  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  employed  for  a  few 
weeks  by  a  copper-plate  printer ;  he  toen  resumed  auooessively  his 
fbrmsr  oocupatlinia  of  weaver  and  pedlar,  but  afterwards  became  a 
land-meaanrer,  and  ultonately  turned  soltoolmsater,  and  pursued  his 
new  avocation  at  difltonit  puaaa  in  Feiuu7lvaida  and  New  JMaey, 
At  length,  in  180S,  he  made  a  eontraot  wito  the  troatesa  of  a  sduwl  at 
Gray's  Ferry,  cm  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  townsUp  of  Eingeea^ 
about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia  mid  here  he  becsirts  acquitted 
wito  ICr.  Bertram,  the  botanist  and  natnralis^  whose  gardens  were 
alwaya  open  to  him,  and  whoae  oonveraation  stimulated  and  improved 
the  taate  fii»  natural  histwy  whi<di  his  turn  fiw  obaervation  ud  his 
ramUing  life  had  developed.  Hne  too  ha  baoama  acqulatad  wito 
lb-.  Lawaoi^  the  ai^mver,  who  gave  1dm  inatmetion  In  dtawioi^  [no* 
Tiding  him  wito  landsci^  and  skatchea  of  the  human  flgtue,  but  wito 
Uttle  prondae  of  hb  beoomlng  a  draftsman,  till  Mr.  Barteam  proposed 
a  trial  of  birdi^  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  toe  espeotatim  of  hb 
frUnds;  and  from  that  time  toe  ruling  pasdon  of  fab  sfter-Ufe  was 
brought  into  pby.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  Paisley,  in  June  1808,  he 
am  «  doae  applioalba  to  tha  dotiea  of  my  profession,  wUoh  I  have 
fiuOowed  dnee  November  1795^  has  deeply  iigured  my  oonstitntioo ; 
toe  mora  so,  that  my  rambling  dbposltimi  was  the  worst  oalooUted  of 
any  chm^s  in  tou  world  for  toe  aostere  regularity  of  a  teacher's  life,  I 
have  had  many  pursuits  since  I  left  Scotland  —  mathematics,  -  the 
Oerman  language,  music,  drawings  fta — and  I  am  now  about  to  make 
a  collection  of  our  finest  birds."  .In  October  1804,  Wilson,  accompa- 
nied by  two  friends,  aat  o«t  on  a  padoahdaa  joornqr  to  tha  Fldla  of 
Niagara.  They  readied  tha  Fall%  and  aatiaftad  thslr  enrlo^,  but 
were  overtaken  by  toe  snows  of  winter  on  their  return.  One  of  Ua 
companions  rematoed  wito  Us  friends  near  tiie  Cayuga  lake,  the  other 
availed  himself  of  a  oonveyanoe ;  but  Wilaon  walked  on  wito  hu  gun 
and  bundle,  through  trackless  snows  and  nninhi^ted  forests,  over 
moontaiui  and  along  daogerooa  men,  and  reached  home  at  thaJMgia* 
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ning  of  I>e«emb«r,  after  a  jonrnex  of  1257  mileti,  of  which  be  walked 
47thela«iday.  All  tha  tune  he  eoaM  apare  wm  now  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  Urds,  and  maklDg  dnwinga  of  them  in  ooloon.  Id 
1806;  Mr.  Btmdlbrd,  bookaeller,  of  Philadelphia,  being  about  to  pablidi 
a  new  edition  of  Beea'a  '  Cydopeodia,'  eogaged  "WilBon  as  assiBtaot* 
•ditor.  SooD  aftenrarda  ho  explained  to  Bradford  hia  views  of  a  laive 
wwk  on  American  ornithology,  and  the  bookaeller  undertook  me 
publication. 

Wilson  was  aaudoona  in  attMititni  to  his  datiaa  aa  asdatant«ditor, 
wIuIb  at  the  aame  time  he  pMiaonted  tin  great  undertaking  whfadi  had 
become  the  fiiTourite  oUeot  of  hia  amlntion  with  an  aothuaiaam  which 
was  ohatacteriatlo  of  him.  At  length,  in  September  1808,  the  firat 
volume  of  the '  American  Ornithology '  was  published.  From  the  date 
the  first  arrangement  a  prospectos  had  been  put  in  circulation,  iu 
which  tbe  nature  and  intended  execution  of  the  work  were  specified, 
but  no  adequate  idea  had  been  formed  of  the  book  which  was  in  pre- 
paration, wd  wlum  the  aaperti  Tolnme  mad*  Ha  appaatanoe,  the 
Amwioan  pubUo  ware  allka  astonished  and  ddlghted.  It  mi  in  folio, 
with  plates  oarefnlly  engraved  from  Wilson's  own  drawings,  ooloured 
after  nature,  and  with  admirable  Iettep{>ress  descriptiona ;  tha  price 
WBB  120  doUan.  In  the  course  of  September  1808,  Wilson  jounteyad 
eastward  and  northward,  and  during  tha  winter  went  through  the 
aonthera  states,  exhibiting  his  book  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  sub- 
BcriberiL  He  tinted  in  foot  erery  town  vi^ln  150  mitos  of  the  Aflan- 
tio  eoaat,  from  the  river  St  Lawnnoe  to  St  Augustine  in  Florida,  Ha 
received  much  prais^  but  got  few  aubsoiibers.  Wilson  however  was 
not  depressed. 

The  second  volume  was  published  in  1810,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
■et  out  for  Pittsburg  ou  a  jonmey  to  New  Orleans.  From  Pittabnrg 
be  descended  tbe  Ohio  hj  himself  in  a  skiff.  He  started  on  the  2ith 
of  Fshniary,  and  on  the  17th  of  Hardi  moond  his  boat  safoly  in  Bear 
Grass  Creu,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  aftsr  a  Ti^ags  of  720  milei. 
His  hands  had  auflbred  a  good  deal  in  rowing.  He  had  made  excur- 
sions from  the  banks  of  the  lirar,  as  he  proceeded,  with  his  gun  and 
drawing  nistemls,  in  search  of  new  spedes  of  Urds,  of  which  he  made 
drawings  and  wrote  descripfions  on  tbe  spot  where  he  shot  tbem.  He 
aftwwuds  walked  from  Louisville  to  Lexington  (7S  miles),  and  on  the 
4th  of  set  out  from  Kashvflla  for  St.  Louis  through  the  wOder- 
nesa  on  horseback  with  a  loaded  piatd  in  eaoh  po^et,  a  loaded  fowUoc^ 
^eoa  belted  across  hia  shoulderf,  a  pound  of  iK>wder  in  his  flask,  and 
five  pounds  of  shot  in  his  bel^  and  some  biscuits  and  dried  beef.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  he  airived  at  Natohes,  in  Hiasistippl,  after  a  journey 
through  swamps  and  acrois  rivers,  which  had  nearly  killed  botii  his 
horse  and  himself.  Tha  other  volnmea  of  his  work  were  brought  out 
In  meeessioD,  with  aitaiishing  rnidity  and  rwnlarify ;  the  number  of 
his  anbsoribera  inesaasedi  and  bnan  bis  deathlncluded  perhaps  every 
Tvyal  psfBonage  la  Burope.  In  1812  he  was  eleotad  a  member  of  the 
Ametkan  Philosophieal  Socie^.  In  1818  he  published  the  seventh 
T^ume.  Ha  had  completed  the  pictorial  material  for  tbe  eighth  and 
ninth  when  he  ms  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  dysentery  In  his  forty- 
«ghth  year.  He  died  August  2S,  1818,  at  Philadelphia.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  volumaB  mra  oomploted  and  published  in  1814  by  Mr. 
Qeorge  Ord,  who  had  beco  his  companion  In  many  of  his  exploring 
flXpeditioDB.  Mr.  Ord  supplied  the  letterpress  desoriptiona  for  these 
two  volumes,  as  well  as  a  biography  of  Wilson  in  the  ninth.  Three 
supplemental  volumes  were  aftowards  suj^lied  by  Oharles  Lneian 
Bonaparte,  folio,  1825-28. 

WUsou's  piotorial  represenUtioni  of  the  birds  are  of  great  excellence. 
B3s  dsaoriptlonB  ara  not  only  tedudoally  accurate,  but  exceedingly 
dear  and  graphic  in  whatever  relates  to  thdr  motions  and  diaracteris- 
tic  habits.  It  is  a  delightful  book.  The  mind  is  so  much  absorbed 
with  the  images  and  scenes  as  to  be  hardly  consdous  of  the  act  of 
reading.  Wilson  was  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height, 
handaome  and  vigorous  but  rather  slender.  Ha  was  always  dietin- 
guished  by  the  neataesa  of  his  dren  and  appearance.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  strictait  honei^aiid  tbe  most  BCrupnlons  r««ard  for  truth; 
■odal,  afbattouta^  and  benevolsot  hot  somewhat  irritable  under  con- 
tradiction and  critical  objeoUon.   He  was  never  married. 

(Mmoir  of  WiUon,  annexed  to  ^e  Amaiean  OmUAology,  by  Alex- 
ander Wilson  and  Chwles  Ludan  Bonaparte,  in  OomtaWi  Miteaitmy.) 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  U  the  name  generally  given  to  an  author 
who  is  ^pkcn  of  try  hia  contemporaries  only  by  his  Latinised  deslg- 
natior,  FlonotltiB  Vdoianns  or  Tolusenu&  The  vernacular  name 
WilsoD  bM  been  attributed  to  blm  solely  because,  bung  a  Sootobman, 
no  other  oommon  to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  which  he 
Msumed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  called  Wolsey,  because 
he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal,  and  in  a  vernacular  letter 
which  has  been  preaerved  he  signs  himself  Tolncene.  He  is  supposed 
to  bava  been  bom  near  Elgin,  in  tbe  county  of  Moray,  about  Uie 
Mf^nning  of  the  leth  oantnry,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  University 
VDOW  King's  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  became  tutor  to  a  son  of  Cudinsl 
WoUcy's  brother.  Losing  this  employment  at  the  death  of  the 
owdjnj  in  1680,  he  was  patronised  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
by  l>a  Bellay,  bishop  of  Ptxia.  In  1534  the  Ushop  went  on  an 
embasiw  to  Romsu  but  WHson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  kept 
Z^^T^Vt^  Avignon. .  Understanding  that  Cardinal  Sadoleto 
MndalAUnseholartotMMii  a  gcuuuraehool  at  CarpffitnS,the 
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metropolia  of  bis  dioeeae,  ha  profibred  his  ssrvices  in  that  capacity. 
Sadoleto  has  left  an  interesting  aoeount  of  his  interview  with  tha 
wandering  student  and  ot  hia  snrpries  in  finding  one  ao  well  vataed  la 
polite  learning  coming  Arom  bo  distant  and  obaonva  a  eonotry  as  Seot- 
land.  Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an  annual  salary  of 
aematy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  year  1685.  His 
earliest  work,  the  publication  of  which  is  only  known  from  its  being 
entered  in  the  'Bibliotheoa  Thnana,'  and  mentioned  by  Qeaaer,  was 
published  at  Lyon  in  1586.  It  is  oalled  'Commentatio  qucdam 
Theolo^oa  qm  eadam  prwatioestin  Aidudsmmdiaieata.'  In  1548 
he  published  the  woric  oj  whioh  he  la  best  known,  'Do  Animi  Tran* 
qnillitate  Dialogue.'  Tbe  scene  is  ^aid  in  a  garden  near  Lyon,  and 
three  interIoeut(»s  gently  debate  on  the  snbjeot  (tf  tranquillity  of  mind, 
in  the  manner  of  the  dialogues  of  CSeero.  It  was  republished  at 
Lyon  in  1637.  A  third  edition  was  published  at  Edinbui^h  in  1707, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ruddiman,  and  a  fourth  at  Bdinborgh 
in  1751,  edited  by  Prindnd  Wiahart  In  164fl  WAmib  formed  tha 
design  of  returning  to  Scotland,  but  he  only  rsaohed  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phiny,  where  he  died,  "  quam  procul  h  pataia,"  as  Buchanan  lament 
in  some  laudatory  linesaddresssd  to  his  memory.  Dempster  mentioni 
among  Wilson's  wnks,  *  Philosophic  Aristotelien  Synopaia,'  but 
unsupported,  he  is  innffldent  authority  for  sodi  a  mm  having 
existed. 

WILSON.  HORACE  HATHAK,  Profoeaor  of  Suikrit  at  Oxford 
Univeidty,  was  bom  in  London  in  tiie  year  1786,  and  after  recdving 
a  professltmal  education,  was  appointed  an  assistant-surge<m  on  tbe 
Bengal  eitabliihment  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  the  year  1808,  and  his  general  knowledge  and  versatility  of 
talent  soon  made  him  known  in  &lcntta  Sodety,  where  his  powers  as 
an  amateur  actor,  and  mumdan,  mre  highlv  appreciated.  Stimulated 
by  the  splendid  axampis  of  ffir  W.  Jonea^  aa  entered  sealouBly  npcu 
the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language^  and  in  1818  ha  gave  to  the 
world  the  firat  fnuts  of  his  studies  in  a  traoBlation  into  English 
verse  of  the  * Megha-ddta,'  or  'Cloud-messenger,'  a  short  standard 
Sanskrit  poem,  highly  esteemed  by  Hindu  scholars.  He  next  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  a  'Dictionary  San^rit  and  English,'  compiled  with 
tbe  hdp  of  Pundits  from  a  great  variety  of  Sanskrit  authorities. 
These  two  wAm  establidiad  ids  lapntanni  as  a  Sanskrit,  schdar; 
the  former  was  admired  fhr  its  faithfulness  and  eleganoe,  and  the 
latter  was  bailed  as  an  invaluable  boon  to  sdiolara,  which  in  due 
time  greatly  promoted  Sanskrit  learning  in  Europe.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  seoretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  in  1819  be  was 
appdnted  member  of  a  commisaion  instituted  to  reform  and  ranodd 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares.  From  titia  time  his  contributions  to 
Oriental  learning  were  ocnistanl^  numeRHu,  and  diversified.  In  the 
'  Asiatic  Rasearohes '  appeared  a  History  of  Cashmere,  compiled  from 
Sanikrit  anthorities;  uso  an  Account  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus,  which  was  justly  deemed  one  of  the  mMt  valuable  papers 
ever  published  In  the  Researches,  and  which  has  remaned  to  the 
present  time  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  whioh  it  treats. 
He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  Suiskrit  drama,  a  spedmen  of 
which  Sir  W.  Jones  had  made  known  to  Europe  in  hk  toanslation  of 
'  Sakoontall!.,'  and  in  the  years  1826-27  he  pnoUahed  a  translation  In 
prate  and  verse  of  six  entire  dramas,  vrith  analytical  descriptions  and 
specimens  of  twenty-three  other  dramatic  oompodtioua  This  work 
was  everywhere  received  witii  the  highest  favour,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  sad  German.  His  next  work  was  a 'Descriptive 
Catdogue  of  the  Oriental  M3S.  collected  by  Colonel  Mackend^'  to 
wbldi  he  prefixed  some  learned  dissertatloDs  on  the  languages  and 
history  of  India.  In  1837  he  published  also  an  'Historiul  Aoeoant 
<^  the  Burmese  War.*  While  thus  laborioudy  engaged  in  litersTy 
punmita,  his  official  podtion  as  assay-master  and  secretary  of  the  mint 
at  Calcutta  entailed  upon  him  highly  responsible  duties,  and  from  the 
reoorda  of  his  office  he  published  in  1880  a  statistical  work  upon  the 
external  commerce  of  Bengal.  After  the  publication  of  tha  *  Aatatio 
Researches  *  was  closed,  he  continued  his  aid  to  their  successor,  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Anatic  Sodety  of  Bengal,'  in  the  early  volumes  of 
which  are  some  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen.  To  the  '  Tnms- 
aotiona  of  ^e  Royd  Adi^  Society'  he  supplied  an  '  Analysis  of  the 
Paaoha  Tantra,'  and  in  Cdcutta,  as  seoretuy  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  he  superintended  end  revised  the  publication  of 
many  standard  Sanskrit  textei  The  'Calcutta  Quarterly  Orieatd 
Magadue'  also  benefited  largely  by  his  constant  supply  of  artides. 
In  the  year  1881,  while  yet  in  India>  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Boden  Frofessorahip  of  Suiakrit  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  had  besn 
latdy  founded  by  Colonel  Boden,  vdth  the  view  of  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Saaskrit-  langu^e  in  Enrop&  Three  oAer  candidates 
appeared,  but  two  eventudly  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
MuJ,  then  prindpd  of  Bishop's  CoU^,  Cdcutta,  the  only  candidates. 
After  a  sharp  contest  the  former  was  dected  by  a  m^ority  of  207 
over  200,  the  ehoioe  undoubtedly  frUing  upon  the  man  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  founder,  possessed  the  most  *' general  and  critical  know* 
ledge  of  the  Sanskrit  language,"  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England 
Profe«eor  Wilson  succeeded  ue  late  Sir  C.  Wilkins  as  librarian  at  the 
India  House,  and  Sir  B.  T.  Colebrooke  as  Director  of  the  Boyd  Aaiatio 
Sodety.  In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Yishnn  Purina,' 
with  oopiona  notes  and  illustrations,  which  make  it  quite  a  mine  of 
Hindu  lesining.   The  rssoltl  dedudble  from  Uie  great  d^epveriea  of 


anoient  ooinH  and  monamentt.  in  Afghanis Wa  and  the  FanjtCb,  he 
made  known  to  the  world  in  a  quarto  entitled  '  Aiiana  AnUqoa.*  He 
nest  nibUifafld  a  valn^a  grammar  of  the  Samkrit  Iaiq;aage,  and 
•000  ahar  he  brought  oat  a  new  edition  of  Miira  *  Hiitoiy  of  British 
India.'  in  which  he  haa  endeavoured,  by  meuu  of  notei,  to  correct 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  Mill  tiad  fallen  from  hi^  prejudioes 
against  the  Hindus,  and  liia  ignorance  of  their  language  and  literature. 
To  Mill's  work  he  added  S  vols,,  coatlnning  the  history  from  1805  to 
1SS5.  He  baa  since  compiled  an  extenaiTe  '  Pidyglott  Qloasary  of  the 
Technical,  JudWl,  snd  lleTenue  Terms  used  in  dif&rent  parts  of 
India,'  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  traiulatlon  the  '  Rig  Ye^'  three 
volumes  of  whidb  hare  already  appeared.  In  addition  to  these  iade- 
pendeat  labours  he  has  edited  aevetal  works,  including  a  translatioQ 
of  Bopp's  '  Comparative  GFammar,'  and  he  has  oontribated  a  great 
Tariety  of  articles  on  the  religion,  literature,  coins,  insorip^ns  and 
antiquities  of  India  to  the  journals  of  Tarious  learned  societies  more 
eepedalfyto  that  of  tiwBoyil  Asiatic  Sooio^.  In  1884  he  wai  eleoted 
F.B.S.,  and  ia  now  president  of  the  Royal  AriaUo  Society.  He  has 
also  been  preaideat  m  the  Numismatio  and  Philological  Sooieties,  and 
has  been  obosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  ciiiaf  learned  sodetiea  of 
Europe.  Professor  Wilson  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  L  Siddons,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Servioe,  and  graud-danghter  of  the  celebrated  Mra. 
Siddons,  by  whom  he  has  several  children.   [iSSse  8cm>KiU3rr.] 

WILSON.  JAMES,  waa  bom  in  1805,  at  Hawick,  la  Roxborgh- 
ahire,  where  his  father  waa  a  tradeaman.  He  waa  started  In  business 
by  his  father  as  a  hatter,  but  was  not  eueoesafol ;  nor  was  he  more 
anocesaful  in  other  attempts  as  a  tradesman.  At  length,  in  1389,  he 
publid^ed  In  London  a  treatise  on  the  '  Influenoea  of  the  ContLaws  as 
afTeoting  all  Classes  of  the  Community,  and  especially  the  Laaded 
Interest,'  8vo. ;  and  in  ISiO, '  Fluctuations  of  Carrenoy,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures,  referable  to  the  Com-Lawa,'  Svo.  The  agitatiou  for 
the  repeal  of  the  coru-laws  commeaoed  about  this  time,  and  in  1843 
the  'Bcmioinist'  newspaper  was  aatablished,  and  became  a  leading 
Tehiole  for  diasemisadng  the  views  and  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  Iieague.  Mr.  Wilson  waa  chief  editor.  In  18i7 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Westbury, 
and  in  1848  waa  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  a  situa- 
tion which  ha  held  till  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  John  Russell's  miois- 
tiy.  l3i  1852  he  was  again  returned  for  Westbury,  and  was  appointed 
Fhianeial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  an  office  wbii^  he  atiU  continuea 
to  hold.  In  1857  he  was  returiMd  as  a  member  of  tiie  House  of 
Commons  for  the  borough  of  Dov<mport.  He  advocates  a  reform  of 
the  npreaentation,  bat  is  opposed  to  the  baUok  He  marriod 
in  1832.   iSee  Scpplekent.] 

WILSON^.  JOHN,  Doctor  in  Uusic,  was  bom  at  Faversluan  jn  Eeut^ 
in  the  year  1594.  He  was  first  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel-Royal  to 
Charles  and  afterwards  Servant  in  Ordinaiy  to  the  same  king.  He 
was  esteraiod  tiie  best  lute-player  in  Eng^^  and  "  being  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  king."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "he  frequently 
played  to  him,  when  the  kin^  would  usually  lean  on  bis  shoulder."  He 
waa  created  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1644,  and  in  1658  was 
elected  professor  of  the  same  fiwalty  to  that  university,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  apartments  in  BoJIiol  College,  where,  assisted  by 
the  royalist^  he  excited  "  such  a  love  of  mnrio  as  in  great  measure 
aoooonts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  which  it  haa  long  subsisted 
there"  and  of  which  Antony  Wood  has,  in  his  life  of  himsM^  g^ven  an 
intereating  account  After  the  Restor^on  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Charles  II.,  succeeding  the  famous  Henty  Laws,  and  died  in  1678. 
He  composed  much  eaored  music,  and  set  many  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
as  well  as  seleot  passages  from  Ausoniu%  CUudian,  and  Petronius 
AxbUer;  though  few  ot  im  wm-ks  are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
these  the  most  pleasing  are  pubUshed  In  Playford's  'Mnaieal  Com- 
panion,* 1667,  an  interesting  and  excellent  coUection  of  vocal  part- 
mnsic^  which  is  become  very  scarce. 

WILSON,  PROFESSOR  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  May  1785, 
at  Paisley  in  Scotland,  where  bis  father  was  a  wealthy  manufacturer. 
He  waa  the  eldest  eon :  one  of  his  brothers,  Jame^  became  distin- 
guished as  a  naturaliBt;  ime  of  his  slaten  became  Hn.  Fenier,  and 
the  mother  of  Professor  Fsrrierof  St  Andrews;  and  another  of  his 
sisters  married  Sir  John  UacneiL  At  an  early  age,  the  future  poet 
and  essayist  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Gleuorchy  in  the  Highlands  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Mclatyra ;  and  here  ne  acquired  his  first  en- 
thusiasm for  Hitsbland  scenery  and  Itis  love  of  open  air  exercisee.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence^  alter 
five  yeara  of  study,  he  removed  in  180S  to  Jligdalfla  College,  Oxford. 
At  Oxford  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  literaiy  genius  and 
attainments — as  shown  in  his  oairyiog  ofi^  among  otuw  honours, 
the  Newdegate  prise  in  1806,  for  an  English  poem  *  On  the  Study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Architeotur^'—than  for  the  exuberanoe  of  his 
animal  spirits,  his  great  physical  strength  and  beau^,  and  his  fondness 
for  athletic  sports.  He  was  the  best  boxer,  leaper,  and  runner  about 
the  Univnsity.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1.807»  and  in  1810  he  took  the 
degree  of  ICA.  "A  fitir-baired  Herooles-Apollo»"  asys  a  writer, 
sketching  his  life  at  this  time,  '*and  vrith  plmty  of  mon^  enabling 
Iiim  to  gratily  his  takbva  whatever  tliey  might  be,  he  had  scarcely  left 
Oxford,  when  he  signalized  his  double  character  by  purchasing,  or 
haviug  porobased  for  him  by  his  &tiier,  the  small,  but  beautiful 
estate  of  £ilexay  va  Lake  Windermere^  where  as  Heicoleih  he 


yacht  about  at  his  pleasnie,  beat  the  bast  boainum  at  tiie  oar,  and 
wrestle  or  box  with  ttie  BtaxHigeet  dalesman,  aaA.  as  Apollo^  he  might 
revel  in  Um  quiet  beantisi  of  the  finest  of  Bngllth  soecety,  indulge 
nndistorbed  m  poetio  dieams  of  Us  own,  and  caltivate  wiu  due  re* 
verenoe  the  society  of  Wordsworth."  Here^  bo^es  Wtwdsworth,  be 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge  Sondiey,  and  De  Qoincey,  the 
last  of  whom  desi^ibes  the  extraordinary  manliness  of  his  eharaetw  at 
this  time,  dashed  with  an  ecoentricitv  which  ahowed  itself  in  all  kinds 
of  freaks  and  ^vjeots— and  amcmg  them  that  of  beoomiog  a  timveller 
in  AfricL  It  vras  ak  this  time  (1810)  that  he  married  an  English 
lady  of  wealth  whom  be  met  when  ahe  was  on  a  lislt  to  tiie  Lakes 
with  her  fkmily,  and,  telling  in  love  with  her  at  flist  sight,  wooed  and 
won  with  romantlo  rapidity.  He  had  by  tliis  time  pnUished  some 
snonymoos  writings  in  Coleridge's 'Friend,'  and  elsewhere;  and  in 
1811  he  published  anonymously  In  Edinburgh,  *Lines  saored  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Graham^' — ie.  the  poet  Grahame,  the 
author  of  "The  Sabbath.'  Though  his  sonuner  head-qoarters  were  at 
EUeray,  Wilson  spent  part  of  every  year  in  Edinborgh,  and  the  follow^ 
ing  extract  &om  a  letter  of  Scott  to  Miss  Joanna  BiuUle  will  limw  this 
impression  wbtdi  he  had  begun  to  make  in  Bdinbox^ :  **  The  author 
of  the  Elegy  upon  poor  Grahame  is  John  Wilson,  a  young  man  of 
very  considerable  poetical  powers.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  poem 
called  'The  Isle  of  Palms,'  something  in  the  style  of  Southey.  He  is 
an  eccentric  genlns  and  hss  fixed  himself  on  the  banks  of  >nndermer^ 
but  oecsaionally  resides  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  is.  ....  He 
seems  on  excellent,  warmhearted,  and  enthusiastic  young  man ;  some- 
thing too  much  perhaps  of  the  latter  quality  plaoes  him  among  the  Ust 
of  originals."  The  '  Isle  of  PUma '  here  alluded  to,  was  published  in 
1812,  and  gave  Wilson  a  place  among  the  Lake  Poets.  In  1616  he  waa 
called  to  ^e  Scottish  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  practlied;  and 
from  that  time  forward  Edinboigh  was  his  accustomed  place  of  reel- 
denoe.  He  vnote  for  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  a  criticism  on  the  4th 
canto  of  'Childs  Harold' — his  only  oontribution  to  that  periodical. 
*'Hia  prepossessions,  both  political  and  literary,  led  him  to  attwAi 
himself  to  the  little  band  of  young  Tories,  with  Scott  as  a  oantioos 
veteran  to  advise  them,  who  were  disposed  to  break  out  in  nbdlion 
^;ainat  Jefflrey's  Whig  supremacy  in  the  northern  world  of  letters; 
and,  accordingly,  when  Blackwood  (1817)  started  his  magazine  to 
aSbrd  an  outlet  for  native  Scottish  Toryism  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  alrea^rprovided in  the  ' Quarterly  Review '  for  British  Toryism 
in  general,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  him.  He  had  just  then 
added  to  his  laurels,  as  one  of  the  Lskists,  by  the  publication  (1816)  of 
a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  *  The  City  of  the  Plague ;'  hi»  magni- 
ficent physique  was  tiie  admiration  of  Edinburgh,  so  that,  as  be 
walked  hurriedly  along  Princes-street  in  somewhat  wild  oostume,  and 
vrith  his  fiUr  hair  atreamiog  from  under  his  broad  white  hat,  heads 
were  tumed  to  look  at  him ;  and  his  reputation  in  sodal  circles  waa 
that  of  a  young  Goth  of  genius  with  powers  undeveloped,  wldch 
would  one  day  astonish  Britain."  At  first  Wilson  was  associated  with 
Lockhart  and  others  in  writing  for  '  Blackwood,'  so  that  it  was  not  till 
1824  or  1825,  that  that  publication  was  identified  with  him  to  the  full 
extent. 

The  eonascUon  with  Blackwood  was  an  important  event  in  the  life 
of  Wilson;  and  it  vres  speedily  followed  (1820)  by  Ui  appointment 
to  tiie  ohair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Unlvcndty  of  Edhibuigb, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  app(Hntment 
vras  made  rather  on  the  grounds  of  Wilson's  political  opiniona  and  his 
promibing  genius  than  on  the  evldenoe  of  any  special  works  already 
produced  on  metaphysios  or  philosophy,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
aftervardfl  Wilson's  coUeague,  was  a  defeated  candidate  on  the  occa- 
sion. Scott,  who  used  all  nis  iuflnence  in  behalf  of  Wilson,  wrote  to 
Lockhart  expressing  his  hope  that  if  he  obtdned  the  appointment^  it 
would  give  him  **  the  coniustence  and  steadiness  of  character  which 
are  all  he  wants  to  make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age."  The  appoint- 
ment, together  with  bis  connection  with  Blackwood  (both  of  which 
came  at  a  time  when  soma  pecuniary  reversea  had  obliged  him  to 
break  up  hb  little  eatabUthment  at  EUeray)  had,  at  ail  events^  the 
good  effitot  of  determudna  Wilson's  genius  permanently  to  prose 
zather  tiian  to  verse.  He  snll,  indeed,  vrrote  verse  In  tite  LsUst  style 
in  quantity  sufficient,  when  added  to  what  be  had  already  written,  to 
make  two  octavo  volumes  of  poetry  in  all  in  1825 ;  but  this  ia  no  proof 
that  in  verse  he  would  ever  have  been  more  than  one  of  the  minor 
Lake  poets.  It  vras  in  prose^  and  more  especially  as  a  poet  in  prose, 
that  t^s  genius  was  to  display  itself  in  Its  full  oapaci^ ;  and  boUi  the 
msgadne  and  the  lecture  room  gave  him  the  necessary  opportonitias. 
"He  wrote,"  says  the  author  of  the  sketidi  already  quoted,  "tales  toe 
the  magasine,  in  which,  while  his  imagination  had  as  free  scope  as  it 
had  in  verse,  his  constitutional  Sootticum,  his  shrewd  obsernmm  of 
Scottish  humonn,  his  seosibility  to  the  woes  of  real  life,  and  Ida 
powers  of  eloquent  desoriptioa  and  delineation  of  character,  had  a 
sbUl  freer  and  more  minute  range.  Some  of  these  tales,  with  others 
written  independently,  formed  collectively  Us  first  profMued  prose- 
work,  published,  in  1822,  under  the  title  'Lights  and  Shadowa  ot 
Soottidi  Life'  and  followed  in  1823  by  a  one-volume  novel  oalled  'The 
Trials  of  Mai^caret  Lyndsay.'  He  wrote  also  political  articles  <m  the 
queations  of  the  day  in  wbicli  he  biased  out  as  a  Tory  in  a  manoar 
heartily  satisfying  to  his  instincts^  and  yet  .not  poBsible  had  ha  kept 
W  metiCb  Be  wrote  Uteraiy  oritMinu^  ia  whuh  he  tAma^AjtaA 
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Axpotmded  oanooB  of  t«l«,  wpecually  in  poetry,  deepw  than  thoie  of 
Jaffivy,  and  vindicated  agiinat  that  oriUo  and  his  diBoiplflB  the  poetic 
olaioMOf  WordsmrtliandthewritenaBsooiatedwithhun.  He  wrote, 
aithar  aa  leetimB  or  aa  artiolea,  subtle  philoaophioal  diaqaiaitionB,  not 
Terr  oonneeted  or  Byctraoatio  pariiapa,  bat  gleaming  with  brilliaat 
ideas,  and  tinged  throughout  with  that  rich  and  highly-coloured  mode 
of  metaphyaics  which  Coleridge  was  diflUaing  through  Endand. 
Lastly,  oareleaa  of  the  formality  oonTentioDally  identified  with  the 
gown  of  a  Scotch  jptoSmm,  and  that  the  gown  of  a  profesaor  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  moto  Mpois  for  tiit  magaww  bi  which  he  was 
laen  nlapdng  ideally  into  hfa  diaraotar  aa  an  ontrammeUed  human 
beioK  a  bruiaer  at  ooontry-faira,  a  aportaman  on  Scottish  hilla  and 
rirera,  a  boon-oompanion  among  baoebanaliaos,  commenting  on  men 
and  nuimera,  on  life  and  literature^  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
inspired  Uug  of  the  gypalaa  or  from  amid  the  uproarious  oonditiona  of 
a  city  orgy7'  Amoiw  these  papara  of  riotous  phantasy,  the  moat 
&moua  were  the  aaiua  called  the '  Nootea  Ambroaiaiu^'  wfaioh  had 
been  begun  in  1822  whan  Lookharb,  u  well  M  Wilsm,  waa  a  eontri- 
butor  to  Kackwood,  but  whioh^  taken  up  in  1826  by  Wilaon  for  him- 
■elf,  after  Lookhart's  departure  for  London,  were  oooUnoad  by  him 
till  1836.  when  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  their  prinoip^  sup- 
posed character,  uatujally  put  an  end  to  them.  It  was  taeae  '  Noctaa ' 
tttat  earried  the  name  of  "  Christopbet  Korth"  over  the  world  as  the 
uandony  m  of  Wilson.  Th^  ware  ftUowad  by  m  imAm  oallad  *  Diaa 
Boreale<  wUcib  axtandad  firoin  18S8  to  1848,  but  w«re  Isaa  popnlar. 

After  the  death  of  hia  wife,  which  took  plaoe  about  1840  and  left 
a  profound  sorrow  in  bis  heart,  Wilson  waa  much  less  active  than  he 
had  till  then  been.  He  still  figured  as  Christopher  Korth  in  stray 
papersin  'Blackwood;' in  1842  he  even  publiabed  separately,  under 
the  title  of  *  Kecreationa  of  Christopher  Korth,'  a  ealeotiou  of  his  oon- 
fcribntiMia  to  the  magazine ;  and  still  aa  "The  Profeaaor  "  he  iras  ooe 
of  the  lions  of  Edinbirgh  soue^  and  the  idol  of  aoooeaaiva  ohueas  of 
students  '"to  whom  he  leotiured  his  moral  philosophy  from  the  baoks 
of  old  lettus,  and  who  cheered  him  till  the  roof  rang  at  the  end  of 
every  eloquent  period ; "  but  on  the  whole,  tiie  best  of  his  career  waa 
over.  Latterly,  toc^  ill-health  reduced  his  onoe  abundant  vigour.  He 
continued  in  the  diadiarge  of  bis  piofoaaional  daties  till  185^68,  whoi 
pmlysia  and  decay  inoapacitatcd  him.  A,  vvuAoa  of  SOOL  a  year  bad 
bean  granted  to  bun  by  government.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  retiroment 
at  Lasawade,  near  Edinburgh ;  aod  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1SS4.  In  the  following  year  his  nephew,  Profeaaor  Ferrier,  who 
is  also  hia  sou-in-law,  began  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  The  12  volumes  of  which  it  consifite  iiiolude  the  '  Koctes 
AmbrosiautB,'  and  the  famous  'Essay  on  Bums,'  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  l<»g  ago ;  aod  now  the  series  of  volumes  is  com- 
jdete,  the  world  haa  for  tiie  first  time  ample  materials  before  them 
for  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Wilson,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
variety  of  production,  and  as  to  quality.  (Oirittopher  North :  a  Jfe- 
moir  of  John  Wilion,  late  Proftttor  of  Moral  Pkiloiophy  m  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Oordon,  8vo,  1862.) 

WILSOK,  BICHARD,  R.A.  This  great  landscape-painter  waa  bom 
of  a  respeoUuile  &mity  at  Finegas  in  Hootgomeryahice,  in  1718.  He 
waa  tha  Uiird  boo  of  seven  children,  six  sons  and  ooe  daughter.  His 
father  waa  a  clergyman,  at  the  time  of  lUchard'a  birth.  In  Hont- 
gomeiyshire,  but  he  was  ahortly  afterwarda  collated  to  the  living  of 
Hold  in  Flintahire.  Toung  Wilson  showed  very  early  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  gave  such  promise,  that  his  relation  Sir  Geoige  Wynne 
took  him  to  Loudon  audplaced  him  with  an  obsoare  portnit-painter 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden.  With 
this  master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
earUeat  atndies.  He  must  however  have  attained  some  rank  as  a  por- 
trait-punter, for  in  the  year  1748  he  painted  a  large  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Inrother  the  Doke  of  Torkf  for  thwr  tutor 
Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Korwieh. 

Aflw  practiung  some  time  with  suocaas  aa  a  portivt-painter  in 
London,  lie  went^  in  1749,  to  Italy  to  study  the  great  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.  He  had  as  yet  tried  little  if  anything  in  landacapo- 
painting;  but  while  at  Yenioe  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zneoarelli  uie 
hndscape-painter,  who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  to 
paaa  the  time  until  he  oame,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  the  view  tmm 
the  pidnter'a  window.  Znooarelli  thought  lo  highly  of  this  Aeteb, 
^at  na  recommended  Wilaon  to  give  up  p<»trait  and  to  take  to  land- 
soape.  Another  oooarrence  which  happened  to  him  In  Rome  inducod 
him  to  follow  this  advice.  Vemet,  the  celebrated  FVenoh  landscape- 
painter,  vieited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  and  was  ao  maoh  Btruek 
with  a  landscape  of  Wilson's  which  he  saw  there,  that  he  offered  to 
make  an  exchange  with  him  of  one  of  his  own  landaoapes  for  which 
waa  roadUy  asaented  to  by  Wilson.  From  thia  time  ite  devoted  him- 
self to  landaoape,  and  soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  had 
many'Boholara  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Uenga  offered  to  paint  his 
portrait  for  a  landscape.  Wilaon  did  sot  do  as  many  painters  have 
done,  that  i%  oopy  the  works  of  celebrated  maateta,  but  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  aouroe  of  all  art,  and  confined  Ids  Btodiea  to  nature. 
By  this  couna  he  attained  that  bold  natural  yet  elasdoal  style  for 
wnioh  he  is  distingoidioci,  av^ded  the  acquisition  of  adventitloaa 
'ueantiea,  and  eeeaped  tha  t«*n"«"Tn  which  generally  aiisea  from  tho 
toopartial  study  of  fkvourite maaten. 
B»  retomed  to  iMidon  in  1766,  after  ao  abmnce  of  six  years.  In 
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1760  he  exhibited,  in  tha  great  room  at  Spring  Qardeoa,  his  oolebratad 

G'otnre  of  Niobe^  which  vm  purohaaed  Of  William,  duka  of  Ciimbar- 
od.  Thia  work  established  Jus  reputation  in  En^and  as  one  of  Ui« 
first  landsoapa-paintera  of  hia  tim&  In  1766  he  exhibited  in  tha  aame 
place  a  '  View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Jiadama,'  which  waa  purohaaed 
by  the  then  Harquis  of  Tavistock.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  whioh  was  founded  in  1768  ;  and  at  the  death 
of  Hajmaoi  in  1776,  he  waa  upointod  lil»arian  in  hia  plaoe :  thia 
appointment  brings  a  very  small  emolamont  with  i^  ye^  amall  aa  it 
ii^  Wilaon  aoUdted  the  plaoe :  for  altiiough  a  faw  Jiaonminating  ooa* 
noisseura  purchased  soma  of  his  beat  pictures,  he  was  neglected  by  the 
body  of  picture  biueia,  and  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  indigenee. 
He  was  also,  probvily  in  part  from  bis  oooouthness  of  manners  and 
unpliant  temper,  unpopular  with  hia  follow-academiciaaa.  Reynolds 
and  Wilaon  an  aaid  to  nave  ragazdad  each  other  with  mutual  dial&e. 
Aa  ludacape-painten  Barrett  and  Smith  of  CUdieBter  vrere  in  much 
greater  requeat  thau  Wilson.  The  following  anecdote  givea  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  if  true,  of  Wilson's  proapeota.  He  waa^  it  ia  told,  in 
the  habit  of  taking  hit  worka  round  to  the  varioua  brokera  and  Belling 
hia  pictures  for  wtiatever  they  would  give  him.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  Iw  took  a  painting  to  'a  picture-dealer  in  St.  James's  parish,  hs 
waa  led  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who,  opening  a  door,  pointed 
to  a  pile  <rf  landeoapea  agamst  the  wall,  and  aaid,  "  Look  ye,  Dick,  yoa 
know  I  wish  to  oblige  you ;  but  see,  there's  all  the  stock  I've  paid  you 
for  theae  three  yearB."  And  it  ia  a  fact  that  some  of  tiieae  landscapes, 
for  whi<^  Wilaon  received  only  a  few  pounds,  have  been  unce  sold  for 
nearly  aa  many  hundreds. 

Wilson  was  genraally  ao  unfortunate  in  the  Bale  of  his  irorke,  that 
when  one  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  more  than  usual  attention,  bn 
repeated  it;  and  he  punted  aome  aubjecta  as  many  as  four  or  even 
five  times^  making  only  very  slight  alterations :  he  painted  five 
turea  of  Hnoenaa'a  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  following  are  among 
prindiMLl  works: — 'Kiobe;*  'Phaeton;'  large  view  of  Rome; 

*  ViUa  of  Hnoenas  at  Tivoli ; '  large  view  on  the  river  Fo  in  Italy ; 
a  companion  to  it,  called  'Solitude;'  'View  on  the  ooaat  ofBais;' 
'View  on  the  Stmda  Komentana;'  'Hadrian'a  Villa;'  aeveral  viswa 
near  Borne  ;  '  Temple  of  Bacohus  near  Rome  ;  *  *  View  on  the 
Tiber;*  'View  of  tiie  Bridge  of  Rimini;'  the  'Lake  of  Kenu;' 
'  Cicero  at  his  ViUa ; '  'View  of  Ancona;*  'Broken  Bridge  of  Kami;' 
'  Ruins  on  the  ooaat  of  Bain ; '  *  Temple  of  Venus  at  Buisa ; '  '  Island 
in  the  Qulf  of  Yeniea ; '  'Tomb  of  the  Horatil  and  Curiatii;'  'Apollo 
and  the  Seasons;'  *Celadon  and  Amelia;'  'JCeleager  and  Atalaute;* 
'Ceyx  and  Alcyone;*  'Son  Hooaa  froin  Kaw  Gardens;'  'Tabl^j 
House,  Chedure;'  *  View  on  the  river  Dee ; '  'Wilton  House; '  'View 
on  the  Thames;'  'View  at  Milbank;*  'View  of  Rosamond'a  Pond, 
St.  James's  Park ; '  '  View  of  Croome,  Woroestershire ; '  '  View  of 
Moor  Park,  Herts;'  '  the  Hermitage ; '  '  View  of  Dover ; '  'Llangollen 
Bridge,  with  Caatie  Dinas  Bran  ; '  '  View  near  Llangollen  Bridge ; ' 
'  View  of  Oakhampton  Castle ;  *  '  Carnarvon  Castio  ; '  '  Kilgamm 
Castle;'  'Pembroke  Town  and  Castle ;'  'Soowdon;'  'Cader  Idris;' 
and  the  great  bridge  over  the  Taffe ;  besidaa  a  great  many  laodscapea 
wluoh  have  no  particular  designation.  The  figuree  in  hia  landscapes 
are  not  all  painted  by  himBelf;  he  occosiooally  availed  himself  of  the 
aaaisbance  of  Ifortimeraad  Haymao.  Han;  of  Wilson's  works  have  been 
engraved  ;  the  following  engravers  have  executed  plates  after  him ; — 
Woollet,  who  has  engraved  nine ;  W.  Sbarpe,  who  axeouted  the  figures 
in  the 'Kiobe'  engraved  by  Samuel  Smith;  Fonnoey;  EUia;  W.  Byrne; 
W.  Elliott;  J.  Mason;  P.  C.  Cauot;  E.  and  M.  Booker;  J.  Wood;  J. 
Roberta;  J.Oandoo;  J.  B^rringdou;  W.Hodges;  Middiman;  Elarlom; 
Cockbum;  C.  Turner;  T.  Morris;  Reynolds,  Sec 

Wilaon  ohanged  bis  residence  very  often.  He  first  lived  in  the 
Hassa,  Covent  Garden;  then  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitsroy-Bquare ;  in 
Great  Qneen-atreat,  in  Lincoln's  Inn-flelds ;  in  Foley-place,  and  in 
other  plaoaa;  bat  Ua  last  raddsnee  in  London  vru  a  mean  honse 
in  Tottanham-streel^  Tottenham-conrtroad,  of  which  he  had  the  first 
and  Moond  floon,  where  he  lived  almost  without  furniture.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  of  hia  life  however  were  Bpent  in  affluence,  owing 
to  some  propoty  whioh  he  inherited  from  a  brother.  He  retired  to 
the  house  of  bis  relation  Mrs.  C.  Jones,  called  Oolomondie :  it  is  near 
the  viUage  of  UanverriB  in  Denbi^iahire,  now  called  Loggerheads.  Ue 
died  at  the  lait-named  plaeo  in  1782,  aged  six^-nine,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  charobyard  of  Mud.  The  village  of  Llanverria  is  now  geneiaUy 
called  Loggerhead^  on  account  of  the  sign  of  the  Loggerheads  which 
Wilaon  painted  fbr  the  publio-houae  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  eommon  report  that  Wilson  composed  bis  picture  of 

*  Ceyx  and  Alcyone '  for  a  pot  of  beer  set  on  the  remains  of  a  Stilton 
ebeeae ;  whereaa  the  correct  version  of  the  atory  i^  that  it  was  partly 
composed  from  a  pot  of  beer  set  on  the  remainB  of  a  Stilton  cheese^ 
whidi  any  one  nuy  pmraeivo  to  be  tiie  correct  veraian  by  looking  at 
the  composition.  Wilaon,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  haa  had 
many  atoriea  told  of  him  which  are  not  true,  and  are  not  worth  con- 
tradiction. Three  of  Wilson's  landscapes— 'The  Ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  MsBcenaa  at  HvoU,'  a  work  of  great  force ;  '  landscape  with  figures 
repreaanting  the  Destruotion  of  Kioba's  children,'  one  of  his  claaeieal 
wms,  vsU  known  by  Sir  Joahua  Reyndd^s  eriticiam  on  it ;  and  a 
'LandMape  with  Fiffuraa,'  tarn  a  part  of  tho^tional  Gdlety ;  and 
there  are  four  small  pioturea  by  Wilaon  iaiChey«vnon01a4u»i: 
tliey  are  now  all  exhibited  togetQa^itfejg«ii%aeB^ft^UiJ  vIC 
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WILBOir.  GBNEBAL*  SIR  BOBEBT  THOHAS.  tlw  Mm  of 
tfr.  BoiOuiibi  WiUon,  a  paiotor  ia  BIoomtbDrr,  wu  bom  Id  1777. 
HaviDg  been  edacated  at  WeatnuDater  and  Wiocheeter,  he  went  to 
Flandera  aa  a  volunteer  is  1793,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  a 
eomminion  in  the  15th  Dragoooa;  by  a  daring  act  he  saved  the 
Emperor  of  Qermaay  from  being  taken  priKmer  at  Villen  en  Couch e. 
Ha  mhaaqnmtfy  aerrad  in  Ireland  dnruig  the  lebdlion  of  179S>  and 
alao  in  Holland,  uxt  in  1800  mseBeded  to  a  mi^jori^  in  HompMsh'a 
Moanted  Kflea.  He  alao  for  a  time  held  a  cnilitary  eommand  in  the 
South  Waat  Diattict  Having  aerred  for  a  abort  time  in  the  Bnurila 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  he  waa  aent  on  a  secret  miaaion  to  the 
Continent  under  Lord  HutchiuaoD.  In  1808  he  auperiateuded  the 
embodiment  of  a  vqiimeot  of  Fortngneae  refogee^  and  raiaed  and 
finnadtiieLiMitaiilaii  Legion.  Ho  aftarwardu  eommaaded  a  Spaaiih 
Brigade  nnder  Sir  Arthor  Wdledey,  and  took  an  aeliTe  part  In  the 
battle  of  Talerera.  1812  tUl  1814  he  waa  Britidi  military  eor- 

Teapondeut  at  the  bead-qoarten  of  tika  allied  armies,  and  for  some 
time  held  command  of  the  Pmnian  reaerve ;  at  the  head  of  this  force 
he  drove  baok  the  fVenoh  to  Liitcaa.  He  inonrred  the  diapleaaure  of 
the  military  anthoritiaa  by  aaaisting  in  efierting  the  eacape  of  Count 
Lnvalettay  who  had  bean  owidemned  .to  death  aa  an  aooomplioa  of 
^'apoleon.  A  nairatiTa  &l  thil  adventoje  be  found  in  the 
'Qentieman's  Magaaioe,*  vol  66,  part  i.  p.  626.  On  the  funeral  <rf 
QuMD  Caroline  he  ezpratsed  his  disapprove  of  the  oooree  pnraned  by 
the  government  with  respect  to  that  onfcotiinate  lady,  and  in  con- 
sequence waa  dismissed  from  the  army  and  deprived  of  the  many 
foreign  <»rders  wUdi  he  bad  won  by  his  gallantry.  He  aai  aa  member 
for  Sonthwark,  in  the  Libml  intsnat  fimn  1818  ttll  18S1,  vrtien  he 
retired  in  &Tonr  of  Mr.  W.  Bnmgton.  ^ving  bean  reitiwed  to  Ui 
rank  in  the  army,  he  beoame  a  general  in  1841,  and  held  tlie  post  of 
governor  and  oommaaderin-ebief  of  Qibraltar  from  1842  till  1840. 
He  died  suddenly  in  London,  soon  after  his  retom  to  England,  May 
the  9th,  1849.  He  was  the  author  of  a  trsnslation  <tf  General  Vag- 
nier's  'Campaign  in  1801  in  Uie  East  and  in  Egypt^'  and  afterwards 
of  a  more  corraot  ori^oal  namtim  of  thoaa  events^  ininted  in  4to, 
onderthatitleof  an*Hisl<niaalMoonntartiie  British  Bxpadidon  to 
Kgypt'  Hia  other  pubUoations  were  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Military 
Foroe  of  the  British  Empire'  (1804),  'Campaigns  In  Pohmd  with 
Kemarka  on  the  Russian  Army '  (1811),  and  a  'Sketch  of  the  MiU- 
tary  Power  of  Russia '  (1817),  which  waa  sevmly  critidaed  at  the 
time  of  ita  appearaaoe  in  the  *  Qoarterly  Review :'  &r  B.  Wilson 
replied  in  aa  animated  pamphlet;  bat  the  oontroveny  is  long  since 
forgotten. 

WiLSOlT,  DR.  THOMAS,  a  noted  statesman  and  abholar  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth's  time,  waa  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Stroby,  in  Linooln- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
In  1651  he  published  'The  Rule  of  Reason  emtaining  the  Art  of 
Logic and  in  1668.  *  ^la  Art  of  Rheloria'  Bolb  woiki  ware  fre- 
quently reprinted  In  the  eourse  of  the  oantury,  and  both  have  received 
much  commendation  from  modem  critics;  the  latter  in  particular 
being  held  to  give  tba  author  a  titie  to  be  considered  aa  the  earliest 
critical  writer  the  Bnglish  language.  Full  specimens  of  it  are  given 
by  Warton.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Wilson  found  it  oon- 
▼eaient  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  Ue  took  the  degree  of  Dootor  of 
Iawb  at  Ilmara;  bnk  on  proceeding  to  RMsa^  waa  apimhended  by 
the  InqnIsitiDn,  and  is  uia  to  have  ben  pot  to  the  torture;  the 
grounds  of  charge  being  mid  to  have  been  found  in  the  works  he  had 
publiabed.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  <1666),  the  discmtented 
popnlaee  of  Rome  broke  open  the  prison  of  the  Inqmsitiou ;  and 
Wilaon  waa  one  of  the  priaonera  who  then  eacaped.  On  Elisabeth's 
acceaaion  he  returned  to  England,  was  immediately  taken  into  the 
pablio  aerviea^  and  rose  z^>idly  from  plaoe  to  plaoa.  Ha  waa  at  first 
maater  of  requests,  and.  master  of  St.  Oatherinefs  Hoapital,  and  private 
eeeretarr  to  uie  queen :  in  1676  he  wsa  sent  as  an  «iToy  to  the  Low 
Countries;  and  in  1677  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  aod  afterwards  beoame  a  dean  of  Durham.   He  died  in  1681. 

WILTON,  JOSEPH,  R.A.,  a  suooeaaful  sculptor  in  hia  day,  and  the 
ftahionable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  Bngliah  bustmaking.  He  was 
bwnia  London  in  17S2;  Us  filler  via  a  woallhj  j^terer,  and  when 
his  son  waa  of  a  soffiduit  am,  he  sent  him  alwoad  to  study  sonlptnre. 
Wilton  studied  at  the  vanous  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Paria,  and  at 
Rome,  where  in  1760  he  waa  presented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal 
Benedict  XIY.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly  oocnpled  in 
copying  Mieient  stataea.  He  returned  to  England  in  omnpany  with 
Cipriani,  Chambers,  the  architect,  and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  name 
of  C^uBoldi,  who  assisted  uim  in  some  of  Us  worits.  When  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  opened  a  gallenr  for  stodents  in  art,  in  Spring  QardeDs, 
he  appointed  CHpriani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  iL  Wilton  waa 
aftarwarda  appointed  coach-carver  to  the  iiog,  and  he  modelled  the 
coronation  ooaoh  of  George  III.  Of  hia  public  works  the  prindpal 
are— the  monnm«it  to  General  Wolfe  in  Weatmioster  Abbey,  of 
Admiral  Holmes,  of  the  Earl  and  Connlees  of  Moutrath,  and  of 
Stephen  Hales.  He  made  bust*  of  Baoon,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swift^ 
Wolfe,  Chatham,  and  CheaterSeld.  beaidea  many  others.  All  his 
works  were^  like  tiiose  of  Roubiliao,  admirably  wonted  in  the  marble, 
but  he  showed  little  taste  in  his  compoaitiona;  they  were  too  crowded 
Aod  too  minute  In  aooesMriea;  and  evinco  a  total  misotHweptum  of 
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what  ccnstitatea  a  well-adapted  design  for  sculpture.  Wntmi  however 
made  a  large  fortune  and  lived  in  gnat  st^fe.  He  kept  almost  an 
open  board,  and  among  others,  Wilson,  the  landscape  punter,  and 
Baretti,  the  lexicographer,  were  often  seen  making  their  way  to 
Wilton's  at  dinner-time.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  In  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  a 
bust  of  Wton  by  BoaUUae^  the  preaant  of  hia  dan^htarLKSy  Ckam- 
bera  Wlton  iraa  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  Royal  AoacUmy.  H« 
died  November  26. 1803. 

WINCKELMANN.JOHANN  JOACHIM,  waa  bom  at  Stendal  in 
Prussia,  in  1717.  His  parents  wwe  extremely  poor,  and  could  not 
assist  him  in  his  desire  to  etudy,  for  which  he  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary disposition  when  very  young.  He  however  laboured  so 
asaidoonal;^  in  the  frae«)hool  of  hia  native  phue,  that  he  soon  nae  to 
the  top  of  and  attracted  the  aotioa  ot  the  reetor  Tsppert,  who  took 
him  into  his  house  as  a  eompanlon,  and  vriien  the  old  man  grew  Idlnd 
Winckelmannwia  of  ti»  greatest  ■errloc  to  Um  la  reading  to  him  and 
leading  him. 

In  1786,  in  hia  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  at 
the  Kdllniaohe  Gymnasium.  During  thia  year  he  walked  to  Hamburg 
to  attend  tiie  lalc  of  the  boakt  of  the  oelebrated  FkMduab  and  to  buy 
some  good  editions  of  the  aodeat  olaaaics.  The  money  for  the  journey 
and  the  purchase  of  the  hooka  he  begged  of  the  eleriry,  gentry,  and 
noblemen  on  the  road.  In  1787  he  returned  to  his  native  plaoe ;  and 
in  1738  he  entered  the  University  ctf  Halle,  with  the  intention  of 
atudying  theology.  He  remained  two  years  at  Halle^  and  found  that 
the  atudy  of  theology  did  not  salt  Um.  In  1741  he  procured  a 
situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  hmi^  at  Ostwbnnt  In  1742  he  pro* 
eared  a  similar  situation  at  Heimersbbm,  near  aabaratadt«  where  he 
oommenced  the  study  of  general  history,  and  is  said  to  have  read 
Bayle'a  'Hiatorical  Dictionaiy'  twice  throngb.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pomted  Conreotor  of  the  school  of  Seehauaeo,  a  miserable  situation, 
but  it  did  not  damp  the  courage  of  Winokelmann.  He  seldom  went 
tobed;  lie  used  to  sleep  on  a  iMneh  wrapped  in  a  fur  cloak ;  devoting 
what  time  ho  oonld  apaio  from  four  In  tin  morning  until  twelve  at 
night  to  the  atudy  of  andoit  literature  and  of  histo^.  In  1748*  uiak. 
of  thia  life  ot  dradgery,  ha  petitioned  the  Gn^  von  Biinau  for  a 
aitnaUon  in  his  library  at  Nothenits,  near  Dresden.  The  place  of 
librarian  waa  engsged,  but  the  count  offered  Winokelmann  that  of 
aeoretary  of  the  library,  with  a  salary  of  eighty  dolhurs  per  annum 
(12^  sterling).  Winokelmann  accepted  thia  situation  with  pleasure^ 
and  rsmidned  at  Kfithoiita  for  a  few  yaaia,  eiqcqring  a  kind  of  oontenb- 
ment,  but  he  eonatantly  Mb  that  ha  waa  fitted  fbr  better  tUnga  than 
making  extracts  from  other  men's  writings  and  for  other  men.  Hia 
vicinity  to  Dresden,  and  the  attractions  of  the  great  gaUery  theie, 
induced  him  oOen  to  perform  the  journey  from  Kothenitz  to  the 
Saxon  capital,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  artists,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  become  one  Umaelf ;  but  to  apply  himself  practically 
to  any  of  the  arts  he  found  it  vraa  too  late,  aaid  he  retolved  thmrefore 
to  devoto  himaeU  to  their  history  and  theory.  In  his  rambUagB  la 
the  gallery  he  formed  three  valuable  aoqnaintanoea— those  of  Oeeer, 
the  painter,  and  of  the  dilettanti  Lippert  and  Hagedorn.  Winckal- 
mann  formed  also,  at  Nothenitz,  the  acquaintance  of  the  pope's  nunoio, 
Menalgnor  Archinto,  who,  struck  witb  the  extensive  Uaming  aod 
acquirements  of  Winokelmann,  told  Um  that  if  he  would  change  his 
religion  (from  Protestant  to  Catholic)  he  would  prcouro  him  a  litoatitoD 
in  the  Vatican  library,  or  at  leaat  a  peotion  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  Thia  offer  came  upon  Whiekelmann 
like  a  dream.  In  1764  however,  after  much  hesitation,  he  formally 
embraced  the  Roman  Catbctlie  religion,  and  gave  up  bis  ritustitm  with 
Count  BUnau.  Some  difficnltiea  about  the  pension  delayed  hia  journey 
to  Bmne,  but  in  the  meantime  he  lodged  with  Oeoar  in  Dteadeo,  and 
proBscuted  bis  new  studies  vrith  redouUed  ardour.  The  first  fruit  of 
these  labotvs  was  his  little  work  entitied  '  Beflectiou*  upon  too  Imita- 
tion of  the  Antique'  (Gedankcn  naber  die  Naohahmuog  der  grioohts- 
chen  Kunstwerke),  published  in  Dresden,  in  17S6.  Of  thia  tnatiaa 
only  fifty  oopiee  were  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  literary  curiosity.  At  the 
end  <si  1766  the  difficulties  about  the  pension  were  surmounted, 
and  Winokelmann  left  Dresden  for  Rome,  with  a  penutm  of  two 
hundred  rix-doUara  (46i)  granted  him  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  for 
two  years. 

He  took  lettera  with  him  to  Mengs  and  to  the  pope's  phyaioian 
Laurent),  through  whoaa  Interest  he  was  presented  to  the  pope, 
Benedict  XIT.,  aod  found  easy  acoeaa  to  all  the  literati  aod  virtuosi  of 
Rome.  Menga  was  his  oracle  in  all  matters  of  virth :  he  wrote  in  his 
house,  and  formed  his  notions  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful  entirely  from 
the  oonvcrsaUon  ot  Meog^  In  1766  he  published  a  now  edition  of  hia 
treatise  upon  tile  imitation  of  the  antique  vritik  two  other  traatiaek. 
In  1768  Winckelmann  made  a  journey  to  Kaplea  to  exan^io  the 
interesting  reouuna  of  Herculanenm,  Pompeii,  and  Pantom.  His 
intention  of  writing  a  histmiy  of  andeot  art  was  now  generally  known, 
and  his  poverty  was  slso  known,  and  he  received  two  presente  of 
money  after  his  return  fmn  Maplea— one  fnan  the  engraver,  Will^  of 
Paris,  and  the  other  from  Oaipar  FUssU,  a  pahrter  and  bookseller  at 
Ztiridk  In  this  year  he  arrsiiged  the  libiaiy  ot  <>ir^'"*'  Archinto^ 
who  gave  him  free  apartments,  but  no  salary.  He  went  alao  in  the 
aame  year  to  floreooe,  to  make  a  oatalogue  of  the  cabinet  of  cameos^ 
ftft  ^  Baron  Stoacb,  whidi  dotainod  Urn  nine  months  CDeas^^tiba 
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Am  Plems  grvi4M  du  feu  Baron  d«  Stosoh').  Upon  hli  rvtam  to 
Bo  may  the  Cardinal  Albaoi  offend  him  the  place  of  hia  librarian  and 
•uitoB  of  Us  gaUery  nf  antiquities,  irith  apartmenta  free,  'and  a 
moDtblyaaluyof  ten  scodi :  a  situation  exaoUyvnltadto  tire  taste  of 
Winokd  ,  and  iridch,  vith  Uli  mUxf-  bom  DMsdoa,  iriiioli  wm 
■till  omtinned,  enUod  bua  to  Ure  at  Mwa  and  in  oomCHt;  for  aboat 
ttirtf  shillingB  ft  week  and  a  free  lodging  ma.  In  Wincfltelouuin'i  Ume^ 
»  good  baohdor'a  allowance  at  Bomei  . 

In  1762  his  'Remarks  apon  the  Architeotore  of  the  Ancnenta' 
(Annierknngen  liber  die  Baukonat  der  Alten)  was  printed  in  Qermany. 
ui  1708  lie  received  the  appointment  of  Antiqaario  deUa  Camera 
Apoatoliea,  with  a  salary  of  aboat  16  ■endl  per  month  ;>  he  had  also 
from  the  Cardinal  Albany  who  laoeeeded  fai  1761,  after  the  death  <tf 
Cardinal  Pauionei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Yotioan,  a  retaining 
atJaty  of  50  sovdi  per  ammrn,  for  the  fint  vaoanoy  in  the  Vatioan 
library.  In  176i  appeared' at  length,  at  Dresden^  his ''History  of 
AneieDt  Art'  ((leacluahte  der  Kunst  dee  Alterthiuns).-  About  the 
same  period  appeared  his  'Sendsohreiben  uober  die  Hneolanischra 
AlterthUmw,'  and  '  Madddclitm'  rm  den  neoeeten '  Hereolaoiaeheii 
Xbtde<dniogan.'  He  now  became  known  tfaronriurafr  Europe^  wwl 
deetad  a  member  of  ssreral  foreign  scientifio  and  literary  sooieties, 
and  aeciulred  many  friends  and  tome  enemies  eapeeiall^  among  dilat- 
tantt,  who  found  some  of  the  oritical  opinions  and  theones  of  iWinokel- 
maoD  particalarly  obnoxious.  In  1765  the  King  of '  Prussia  offered 
Winokelmann,  through  Colond  Gnichard,  the  saperlntaidenoe  of  tha 
libmy  end  moaenm  of  antiaoUisB  tit  BerUn,  but  as  Wiaokelmann 
denumded  a  salary  of  SOOO  dollars  (8001.},  double  what  tbe  king  offered, 
the  negoolations  ceased.  In  1766  appeared  his  'Xtwomenti  Antichi 
Inediti,'  with  227  phtes ;  in  1767, '  Anmerkmigen  lor  Oesohisliln  der 
Knnst^'  as  a  sort  of  sapplement  to  hia  History. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cavaoeppi;  after  an 
absegooe  of  twelre  years,  but  he  had  no  soodw  passed  the  Alps  than 
he  ooinplained  of  tte  eUlUng  WMannoe  of  aracyfUnB  aronnd  him, 
and  wiued  to  retnm  to  Italy.  CaTBoep^  howem  with  modi  dit&- 
ouHy  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Hnnieh,  where  he  was  well  rsceifed, 
and  even  as  far  aa  Reguiabarg;  bat  Windtelmann  would  not  go  one 
step  farther,  and  ho  ohaoged  his  course  for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his 
way  back  to  Italy.  His  friend  accompanied  hfm,  and  they  arrived  cm 
the  12th  of  May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  ^atest  attentions  were 
paid  to  him,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured  to  per 
made  1dm  to  prosscute  his  journey  to  Berlin,  Us  <»ci^nal  desttnation, 
but  all  failed.  Wisckelmana  left  Vienna  for  Trieste  m  Uie  beginning 
of  June ;  the  last  portion  of  his  journey  he  made  In  company  with  an 
Italian  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Fraaoeeoo  Axcsngell  Thu  man  had 
been  cook  to  the  Count  Cotaldo  in  Vienna;  he  percdved  the  simplicity 
oi  Winokdmann's  character;  he  gained  his  confidence  and  Wincku- 
maan  showed  him  a  gold  medal  and  other  preeenti  <tf  nine  wUch  he 
had  reoeiTed  at  the  court  of  Vknu.  At  Trieste  lie  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  a  vessel  to  Ancooa,  and  aa  he  vaa  sitting  In  his  room  at  his 
inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  traTclling  companion  oame  to  take  leave 
of  Um,  telling  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  Venetian  state 
on  buBi&ees,  and  he  requested  him  before  he  went  to  let  him  again  look 
at  the  medal  which  be  had  reoehred  at  Vienna.  Winckelmann,  as 
unaospidons  as  a  child,  immediately  complied,  when  the  villain  snd* 
duly  attacked  him  wlUi  a  knife ;  a  struggle  ensued,  and  Winckelmann 
fdl  fiierced  with  five  stabs  in  the  Btomoch.  At  tUs  moment  a  diild 
with  whom  Winokdmann  had  been  playing  knocked  at  the  door ;  the 
murderer  fled  without  his  booty,  but  he  was  afterwards  caught  and 
•zeouted.  Winckelmann  died  seven  hours  after  he  had  received  the 
woands,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age^  He  bequeathed  his  property, 
with  theexcepUonof  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  the  Caidlnu.  ^baia. 
The  manuscript  additions  and  notes  he  bad  prepared  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  '  History  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquity '  were  deposited  In 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  in  1676  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  vras  published  thwe  hy  the  Academy,  bat  it  was 
■0  oardeedy  done  that  it  created  gmeral  disappointment, 

Winokdmann's  chief  w<vk  is  his  <  History  of  Ancient  Axt,'  bnt  it  is 
Tciy  ineompletek  as  he  himsslf  was  well  aware ;  nor  can  it  be  looked 
upon  as  any  more  than  what  the  Ctarmans  call  *Meen  rar  Qesohichte,* 
and  had  he  lived  be  would  most  probably  have  left  a  very  difEto«nt 
work.  As  it  ia  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  pioneer  his 
own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  it  is  a  work  of  great  meri1« 
although  to  him,  owing  to  the  vast  store  of  claselcd  learning  wUoh  he 
brought  to  the  task,  it  may  have  beat  a  labour  of  oomparativdy  easy 
aeoompUshment,  A  histcwy  of  andent  art  it  la  not;  it  Is  rather  a 
eriticu  aeoonnt  of  the  renulDS  of  andent  ar^  and  in  some  parts  cer- 
tainly hypercritical,  and  in  others  a  mere  elaboration  of  theories. 
IWnting  is  little  more  tium  touched  upon.  The  reputation  of  Winck- 
elmann was  limited  to  the  learned  before  Oothe  wrote  his  doquent 
dissertation  upon  the  character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  wUch  was 
publiehsd  m  1805  at  Tubingen,  together  with  hia  letters  to  Berendis, 
twen^-seven  in  number,  and  a  dceteh  the  Matoiy  of  the  arts 
^e  18th  century,  under  the  title  of  '  Winkdmann  und  seln  Jahr- 
hnndert.'  Five  oolleotions  of  Wbckdmann's  letteiH  have  been 
published  at  different  periods,  amounting  In  dl  to  426. 

One  consequenoe  of  the  writings  of  Whidcelmans,  and  that  a 
fxodoetiye  one,  that  they  have  led  many  scholars  and  artists  to 
tara  tftMt  ettentifln  to  a  Rut^t  befon-«t  least  for  &  period— «om> 
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paratirdy  neglected;  and  the  result  has  been  severd  learned  and 
valuable  works,  both  French  and  Qerman,  upon  the  history  and 
arohjBology  of  art.  Some  of  Winckelmann'a  rieirs  have  very  properly 
met  with  strMig  opponents,  and  may  now  perhaps  be  eonsidered  u 
nploded..  In  1808  »e«npkt«  edition <tf  Us  WM^  with  the  aeueptiui 
of  the  'Ifoonmentt  Anttehi  biediU'  and  the  cetdcgne  of  Bann 
Stosch's  cabinet  of  gems,  was  oommenoed  to  be  pubUdied  at  Dreadso, 
edited  by  Femow,  Meycf^  Sohulie,  and  fiiebelis ;  it  was  completed  in 
1820,  in  8  vols.  Svo,  indudlng  indexes.  This  edition  oontsius  a  fow 
short  trestises  which  have  not .  been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the 
biognpl^  of  whidi  has  been  taken  frun  tlie  abort  life  oC  Wiaeket- 
mann  isaAzed  to- the  Dresden  edition  of  Us  woA* 

^WIKDHAM,  blEUT.'SENERAL  CHARLE9  ASH,  is  a  native 
(tf  the  eoQUty  of  NorfiDlk,  and  bdongs  to  a  family  of  great  antiquity 
and  sespaotamlity.  He  is  stm  of-Cdond  Windham,  and  entered  the 
army  on  the  80th  :0f  December  1826  as  lieutenant.  He  beoama 
detain' May  81,- 18S3{  major,  Noventber  9. 1816;  lisutanant-colonel, 
December  29,  1810 ;  and  eolond,  June  20,  1864.  He  was  attached 
during  many  years  to  the  Ooldstoetm  Quards,  During  the  oan^aign 
in  the  Crimea,  Colonel  Win^iam  ■erred  as  aeiistant  quaitsK^master 
general  of  the  Fourtii-DividoB.  •  When  Oeorge  Cathcart  was  aldn 
1^  the  battle  of  inkeymann  Gdonel  Windham  was  near  him,  and  after 
wards,  being  the  <Mily  mounted  offloer  nnwounded,  suoceeded  him  in 
tiie  command  of  the  tnx^s  till  the  end  of  the  action.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  Genecal  Kmpson  to  suoceed  BxigMdier-Qenenl 
Lookyer  in  theoommand  ol  the  second  brigade  of  the  seaand  division. 
On  the  day  when  tiie  Malakoff  battaiy  vras  captured  Odond  Windham 
led  the  column  which  stormed  the  Redan,  and  ho  remained  within  tlie 
fortress  leading  aad  stimulating  the  troops.  At  length,  having  seat 
three  timea  to  Qeneral  Codrington  for  fresh  troops  in  support  and 
finding  that  no  asdatance  came,  lie  sud  to  Captain  Croalock,  "  i  most 
go  to  the  geoerd  for  supports^  Kow,  mind,  let  it  be  known,  ia  esse  I 
am  killed,  why  I  went  ann^."-  He  reached  Qenerd  CodiingtoB, 
through  a  stoim  of  bslb,  without  having  been  struck ;  but  imme- 
diately sfterwards  the  -troops  retreated  in  confudon  from  the  Redan, 
After  the  oaptare  of  SebMtopol,  Cdcod  Windham  recdved  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  the  Karabalnaia — that  part  of  the  fortress 
which  the  British  occupied.  ,  By  the  Crown  ha  had  been  created  a 
Commander  of  the  B&th,  July  6^  186$,  and  was  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  *<tiar  Us  distingnialied  oonduet  in  Imving  witii 
the  greatest  intrejddi^  and  ooolnass  headed  the  odomu  of  attadc 
which  assaulted,  the  enemy^s  defences  on  the  Sth  of  September  1856." 
He  also  recdved  the  medal  and  clasps.  On  the  resignation  of  Genersl 
Barnard,  in  Noven^ier  1866,  be  became  diief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Eastern  army.  He  was^  1867-69,  M.P.  for  Kaet  Norfdk;  he  has 
since  served  in  India ;  and  in  1866  was  made  K.C.B. 

WINDHAM,  WILLIAM,  wm  bom  on  the  Sid  of  May  17S0.  in 
Golden-square,  Lmdon,  and  was  the  oidy  aoa  of  Cdmid  WiUissi 
Whidham,  of  Fdbrigg  in  Norfolk.  The  Windhams  had  been  settled 
in  Koifolk  ever  since  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  tiie  12th  oentury. 
and  toolc  thdr  name  ftom  the  town  of  Wymondbam  (pronounced 
Windham),  where  they  redded  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  aneestora  purchased  the  property  at 
Fdhrisg.  Ib^  Windham  lort  hia  &thervrii«a  he  wee  wlyderanyeaia 
old.  He  had  been  placed  at  Kttm  at  the  age  of  asven,  and  was  con- 
tinued there  till  he  was  sizteea  by  his  guardians,  who  were  Dr. 
Damjaer  (then  under-maator  at  Eton  and  afterwards  dean  of  Durham), 
Gerrick  the  actor,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  He 
was  then  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Univerdty  of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  ^reat  diligence  to  the  atudy  of  matheoutios,  a  study  for 
which  he  retained  his  foadnesa  and  whioh  he  pnrsncd  wkh  socoees  in 
his  later  lif&  In  Sepbambsr  1767  he  was  entered  as  a  gentlemsD- 
commoner  at  Univerdty  College,  Oxford.  He  left  Oxford  in  1771r 
having  in  the  meantime  refused  an  offor  firopi  Lord  Townshend,  an 
intimate  friend  of  hia  father's,  when  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  go  with  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  seorotsry.  At  tbii 
period  of  his  life  so  marked  was  the  future  statesman's  indi&renee  to 
polities^  that,  aa  we  are  told  1^  Mr.  Amyo^  hli  Uographer,  on  Mr. 
Windham's  own  Mthority,  it  was  a  abanding  joke  of  <mt  of  his  oontsm> 
poraries,  that  "  Windham  would  never  know  who  was  prime  minister.* 
On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr,  Windham  vrent  abroad.  In  177S  he  joined  an 
expedition  of  discovery  then  setting  out,  under  tiie  oommsnd  of  Com- 
modore PUpps  (afterwards  Lord  Uulgrave),  towards  the  North  Pole. 
Illness  however  obliged  him  to  land  on  the  eosst  of  Norway,  and  to 
forego  the  expeditimi. 

Mr.  Windham's  fint  appearance  as  a  public  speaker,  and  la  eonnso- 
ti<m  with  politira,  was  at  a  coun^  meeting  held  at  Norwldi,  on  the 
28tii  of  January  1778,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  subBadptbm  in  aid  of 

E>Temment,  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  American  colonies, 
end  Towndimid  having  proposed,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  brother 
of  the  Eari  of  Buckiaghamshiret  having  aeeonded  Uu  opening  of  s 
mbser^ttoD,  Mr.  Windham  oame  forwird  ibraniioudT  to  oppose  it, 
aad  to  denounce  ttie  conduct  of  the  American  war.  Two  ysan  after, 
the  intervd  having  been  passed  by  Mr.  Windham  dmost  entirdy 
abroad,  the  memory  of  this  speech  led  to  hia  bdng  put  in  nominotiOD, 
in  his  absence  and  without  Us  knowledge,  for  the  city  of  Norwidi,  in 
the  generd  dection  of  1780.  He  happ^ed  to  arrive  at  Norwich,  on 
his  return  from  abroad  to  Fdbrigg^  bdng  ignorant  of  ^  use  whidi 
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had  b«0n  nude  of  Mi  name,  three  days  before  the  poU  commencocL 
He  then  entered  heartily  into  tiie  oonteat,  bat  he  waa  not  elected; 
thourii  hii  position  on  the  poll  was,  noder  oil  the  draomatanoea,  ao 
Mtiafiuitoiy  aa  to  indnos  him  to  reierve  himaelf  for  Konrioh  on  a  futnr» 
oocB^on. 

In  1762  hedeoUnedan  (AbrtoaUowbidudf  tobe  putinnominatioD 
for  WaatmiDater  vhaneTer  a  vaoanoy  ahoold  arise.  After  hia  retoni 
from  abroad,  and  bis  nnBocoaaBful  oonteat  for  Norwiob,  be  lired  prin- 
cipally in  London,  mixing  much  in  literary  and  politioal  corolea.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  oelebrated  Literary  Club,  of  which  Jobnion  and 
Burke  were  leading  membera.  Hia  political  Bympathiea  were  with 
Burke  and  Fox,  and  generally  with  that  aeotion  of  the  then  opposition 
which  owned  Lord  Rookingbam  for  ita  leader.  On  the  formation  of 
the  coalition-ministty  in  17^8,  of  whiob  the  Dake  of  Porthind  was  tiie 
nominal  head,  and  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  the  moet  oonapiooooa 
member*,  Ur.  Windham  reoeired  the  appointment  of  chief  aeoretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Northlngton,  who  was  appointed  Iiord-LiienteDant  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Windbam  however  rengned  hia  office  in  AtigiUt  of  the 
■ame  year.  It  ia  stated  in  Hardy's 'Memoirt  of  tboEarlof  Charle- 
mont,'  that  the  reaaon  of  hia  resignation  was  a  dletribatton  of  patronage 
by  Lord  Northington  in  favour  of  the  old  court  party,  and  in  oppo* 
ntion  to  the  views  of  Lord  Cbarlemont  and  the  Whigs  In  Ireland. 
The  ooalition'tniniatry  was  it«elf  at  an  end  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
1788.  In  March  of  the  aucceedtng  year  Mr.  Pitt  dissolTed  parliament, 
and  Ur.  Windham  again  oontested  Norwich,  and  this  time  with 
auoceas. 

Hr.  Windham  niade  his  first  speech  in  paHiamant  on  the  subject  of 
the  Westminster  somtiny,  on  the  9th  of  February  1785."  The  partica- 
lar  motion  waa,  to  order  the  high  bsiliff  to  make  an  immediate  return : 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pit^  to  whom  Mr.  Windham  replied,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Hr.  Fox,  who  ooBgratolated  the  Ho\ue  on  "the 
aeceasion  of  the  abilities  tfae;  had  witnessed."    Ur.  Windbam  was 

S pointed  bne'of  th«  managers  of  the  impeaohmnt  of  WanMntiMnga, 
a  particnlar  ^arge  {Dtrnated  to  bim  being  the  breooh  of  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Kabob  Fysoola  E^an  in  1774,  after  an  inraslon  of  his 
territories  by  the  Company'B  troops,  and  the  payment  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  sum  of  160,000^  on  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the  Regency 
qoeBtions  which  arose  in  178S  out  of  the  king's  illneas,  Mr.  Windham 
took  a  decided  and  zealoua  part  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Kegebey,  and  against  any  teatriettons  on 
his  power.  When  this  parliament  (Kr.  Windham's  (ifst  pariiunant) 
was  dissolred  in  June  1790,  he  had  already  acquired  a  ripe  political 
reputation. 

Hr.  Windham  was  again  elected  for  Norwich  in  the  new  parliament. 
In  the  division  of  the  Whig  party,  which  was  shortly  after  caosed  by 
the  events  of  the  French  Bevolutioa,  he  took  part  with  Mr.  Borke^ 
Lords  Fitnrilllam  and  Spencer,  and  tha  Duke  of  Portland,  and  sealonsly 
supported  the  wsr  with  France,  In  179i,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords 
Spenoer  and  Fitswiltiam,  and  Ur.  Windham  joined  Ur.  Pitt's  rabinet, 
Hr.  Windham  rec^ving  the  appointment  of  seoretary-at-war.  He  held 
this  office  until  February  1801,  when  he  resigned,  together  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Qrenville,  Lord  Spenoer,  and  Hr. 
Dandai^  because  the  king  would  not  oonsent  to  the  measnree  for  the 
relief  of  th4  Koman  Catholics  In  IreUad,  irtiioh  th^y  'etnuridered  indis* 
pensaUe  to  the  success  of  the  l^islatire  union.  During  the  seven 
years  that  Ur.  Windham  had  been  In  office,  he  had  introduced  many 
useftil  reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  army.  On  the  10th  of 
July  1798  he  had  married  Cetulta,  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Forrest,  a 
very  gallant  and  diBtinguished  o&on;  and  this  suzriage  added  much 
to  uie  happineea  of  hia  life. 

Hr.  Adolngton  waa  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  new  administntloD, 
whldi  fanmediately  applied  itielf  to  bringing  the  war  to  s  termina- 
tion, and  in  the  antnmn  of  1801,  during  the  prorogaUon  of  parlia- 
ment, arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the  pean  of  Amuns.  Hr.  Wind- 
ham took  a  very  prominent  part  in  opposing  this  peaoo.  On  the  ISth 
of  May  1802,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deploring  the  saerl- 
fioes  wbitdi  had  been  made  hy  the  treaty,  and  the  inorease  A  territory 
and  power  whlidi  it  had  emfirmed  to  nanoe;  a  similar  addreaB  was 
moved  in  tite  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  GrenviUe.  The  addreaa  was 
rejected  in  both  Houses  by  overpowering  majorities!.  Hr.  '^^dham's 
couKo  with  reference  to  this  peace  caused  the  loas  of  Ids  re-eleotaon 
for  Norwich,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1802. 
An  attempt  was  made,  on  his  being  defeated  at  Norwich,  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  eandidate  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  subscription 
was  immediate^  set  on  fiDofeby  his  mends  to  ^bet  tiiis  olgeot;  but 
ISt.  Windham  declined  the  o^t,  and,  through  the  intsrwt  m  the 
GrenviUe  fttmily,  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes, 

The  peaoe  of  Amiena  was  not  loqg-lived  :  after  the  renewal  of  the  war 
In  1803.  Mr.  Addington'sadmioiatration,  which  had  begun  with  general 
support  in  parliament  and  with  the  confidence  of  the  country,  was 
suddenly  sbakeB  materiaUy.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ur.  Fox  had  both  advo* 
oated  tbn  peace  of  Amiens,  and  tiie  fbrmer  espeidaUyhad  gJrenHb 
Addington  efboUve  mpport  afe  tte  outset  of  hia  adminlatnluui.  But 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  a  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
ministry  was  Inoompetent  to  cany  it  on :  and  both  Hr.  Pitt  and 
Hr.  Fox  joined,  and  Dy  their  influence  largely  increased,  an  opposition 
that  bad  been  before  confined  to  the  small  party  led  by  Ur.  Wmdham 
i&  Uw  Honw  of  CoomoiM  and     Lord  GrerilU  In  the  Hooie  of  X<ocdi^ 
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A  series  of  divisions,  on  questions  all  more  or  less  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  in  which  the  miniatci:''s  minority  naduaUy 
dwindled  down  to  an  axoeedin^  small  one,  caused  Ur.  AdcUngton'i 
resignation  in  April  1804.  Hr.  Pitt  was  eoaunimoned  by  tha  king  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  and  endeavoured  to  form  one  whioh  should 
oomprise  Ur.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  GrenviUe  and  Hr.  Windham.  Bat 
the  king  would  not  hear  of  Mr.  Foz'a  name :  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  yielding 
to  the  royal  objection  to  that  statesman,  Mr.  'Vnndluun  and  Lord 
GrenviUe  refused  to  join  hia  ministry. 

Ur.  Windham  waa  now  again  united  in  opposition  with  hia  old  poU- 
loeal  friend  and  the  friend  (Mf  his  schoolboy  days,  Mr.  Fox,  against  a 
ministiy  formed  exclusively  out  of  Mr.  Pitt's  old  oonneotion.  Tbo 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806  Inought  him  Into  office,  in  Lord  Qreoville's 
administration  of  the  lUents,  when  Hr.  Fox  was  made  foreign  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  for  the  war  and  colonial  deport* 
menta.  He  implied  lumself  diligently,  on  entering  office,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  military  force  of  the 
oountry :  and  on  the  8rd  of  April  1806,  he  opened  his  views  on  this 
queation  at  great  length  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  hiU  to  repeal  the  Additional  Force  Act  Hia  eldef 
object  wAs  to  bettor  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  make  the  army  a 
more  Inviting  profeauon^  The  oly'ect  of  repeiiling  the  Additional 
Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  created  by  ito  high  bounti«B  to 
the  ordinary  recruiting  swrvioe.  Mr.  Windham's  various  particular 
propoaals  for  increasidg  the  pay  and  pensions  of  offioers  and  acMiera, 
and  for  shortening  the  time  of  aerviee,  were  carried  into  efli^  hr 
large  majorities.  -  Hr.  Windham's  period  of  office  ended  on  the  SJtUt 
of  March  1807,  when  the  administration  of  the  Talents  came  to  an 
end,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  king  on  the  aubjeot  of  a  pro* 
posal  to  give  the  Soman  CatboHcs  privilegee  in  the  army.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham had  shortiy  before  declined  an  oSbrof  a  peerage,  and  at  the 
general  electi«i  in  the  Receding  autumn  had  been  returned  for  the 
oonn^  of  Norffdk,  but  having  been  petitioned  against,  and  having  lost 
his  seat  for  that  eonn^  on  potion,  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  borough 
of  New  Rcmney,  for  which  place  he  had  also  been  elected. 

The  new  ministry  sgdn  dissolved  parUament;  and,  by  the  Interest 
of  Lord  FitewilUatn,  Mr.  Windham  was  now  chosen  for  Higham- 
Ferrara.  In  the  session  of  1808  Mr,  Windham  strongly  denounced  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and,  in  the  subsequent  aeesion,  the 
Ul-foted  Waulieran  expisdition.  On  the  reaignatton  of  Lord  Costiereagh 
and  Ur.  Canning'  after  the  bilure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
on  the  consequent  ofbr  of  lit.  Perceval  to  Lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe, 
vhich.they  oltimately  declined,  there  was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Wind* 
ham's  return  to  office,  which,  he  contemplated  with  no  pleasure.  He 
thought  his  h^th  scsfoely  equal  to  the  labour,  and  he  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  he  thought 
the  state  of  the  army  abaolntely  required.  He  wrote^  "I  feel  but 
Uttle  stomach  to  return  to  oflloe,  unless  I  oan  have  earU-iUmehe  as  to 
my  military  plans ;  and  even  then  the  whole  is  so  be-devilled,  that 
there  is  no  restoring  tilings  to  their  original  state."  Bis  health  had 
much  to  do  witii  this  disinclination  for  official  life.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  past  a  constant  sufierer  from  rheumatic  oomplaints.  In 
Hay  1810,  he  found  himself  afflicted  with  a  large  tumour  in  the  hip, 
whid^  having  bean  nei^ected  till  then,  caused  him  much  .alarm,  and 
ultimately  bron^t  on  his  death,  ta  July  of  the  preoeding  year  he 
hod,  on  his  return  home  one  evening,  seen  a  boose  on  fire  in  Conduit- 
street,  dangerously  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Hr.  Frederick  North,  who 
was  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whose  valuable  Ubrary  was  thus  threatened 
with  immediate  destruction,  and  iiad  given  moat  zealous  assistance  in 
oarrying  away  Hr.  North'a  books,  succeeding  in  savieg  about  four> 
fifths  of  thun  before  the  house  was  oonanmea.  During  hia  exertiona 
he  feU  and  hurt  htmself  in  the  lilp;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
tumour.  In  Hoy  1810,  it  was  found  necessary  that  he  should  undergo 
an  operation  for  the  extraction  of  the  tiunour.  The  operation  was 
pwformed  on  the  17th  of  that  month ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
weU,  bnt  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he  then  grew 
daily  worse,  until  the  Srd  of  June,  on  which  day  he  died. 

Hr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  so  brilliant  as 
fihoae  of  Us  eontemporariea,  Vitb,  Ftn,  and  Burk%  yet  one  which  is 
generally  assorted  with  theirs,  and  not  unworthy  of  tho  asaooiatafm. 
His  was  a  refined  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  eloquence  bad 
not  the  power  or  force  to  make  it^  as  Ur.  Canning  justly  said,  "the 
most  comnunding"  they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house,  it  was  "the 
moet  insinoattng.'  Em  poUtioal  liCs  waa  marked  throughout  by  a  high 
■euse  of  honour;  and  i£  hb  o^nions  may  in  some  respeoto  have  erred, 
on  ttie  ^e  of  moderation,  as  for  instance  oa  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  bad  always  the 
courage  to  avow  opinions  which  plaoed  him  in  oppoution  to  those 
with  whom  he  usuaUy  acted,  and  exposed  bim  to  popular  disappro- 
bation. He  was  an  aocomplislied  s^olar  and  maUiematician.  Dr. 
Jc^usott,  writhtt  of  a  visit  whioh  Windham  pud  bim,  says^  "Such 
converMmtm  I  wall  not  have  again  tilt  I  oome  back  to  the  resdons  of 
UtentuM,  there  Windham  is  'inter  atdloa  luna  mlnorsfc'^  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  deeoribed,  and  the  description  has  been 
generally  adopted  M  q^protdata^  u  a  model  of  the  true  Kn^ish 
gentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  ooUeoted  aai  poUished  in  8  volsi  8vo^  with 
a  Life  prefixed  I7  Ur.  Thomni  Arayo^  who  was  Ibr  wme  ytf^  bli 
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priTaie  teoretwy :  ud  iA  1866  appoared  his  Diary  at  the  last  26  yean 
of  his  life  (1784  to  1810)  edited  b;  Hn.  H.  Baring. 

*  WINSR,  QEORQ  BENEDICT,  ooolwiaatical  oonnieUor  and  pro- 
fenor  of  tbeology  in  the  UniTandty  of  Leipi^^  waa  bora  at  hApog, 
April  IS,  1789.  Ba  itadiad  in  the  moholaiMtanla  and  tiie  ttnlTeid^ 
oftbat  towDrintlw  laUtt  of  which  be  patned  his  ezamlnoluHi  in  1817. 
In  the  fidlowing  year  he  beeame  profaaor  eztracnrdinary  of  theology, 
and  reoeived  th«  degree  ot  D.I>,  from  the  UniTenities  of  Halle  and 
Koatook.  Hli  ideutiflo  otodiee  were  at  flist  directed  to  the  yet  but 
little  explored  critical  and  exogedcat  examination  of  the  orieniu  tnuia- 
latiou  of  the  Bible,  and  then  tamed  hii  atUnlion  to  an  inveetigaUcai 
of  the  exegena  of  the  Naw  TaitameD^  groondfaK  it  flnnly  upon  a 
knowledge  aS  the  laognase.  In  hia  'Biblndw  Baalw!kierba<dt'  (Dic- 
tionary of  KbUcal  Hatters),  1820,  paftieularlyin  the  ncosd  and  third 
editiona  of  188S  aiidl8i5-4T,irill  M  ftnmd  an  abondant  mine  of  aoate, 
learned,  and  trwtworthy  disqoiHtione.  In  hie  flzpontions  of  the  '  Ad 
Galatnm  Epistola'  (Epistle  to  the  Galatiani),  1821,  he  applied  Q. 
Uctmann'i  philosophioal  prinotpka  to  the  laogoage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  other  ftroltaof  hia  labonn  in  tUi  prarlnea  ara  'Oxam- 
matik  daa  t^diaobso  nod  tammiiriMn  ChaUiUsmits,'  1824 ;  *Cbal' 
ditlaohen  LeaabDcb,'  1825;  his  preparation  of  Simon's  'Lexicon 
oionaale  bebruoam,'  1828 ;  his  axcdlent  *  Qnumoatik  des  nantea- 
tameotlifdien  Spra^hidioms/  1S22,  whioh  has  gtme  through  several 
editions ;  and  several  of  bis  vacation  programnef,  written  at  Brlan- 
gen,  wUthsr  he  waa  called  as  profeasor  of  tiieology  in  1823,  an 
aooount  of  hli  lepntitipn  as  a  teaoher,  and  vt  hia  widely-extended 
writings  In  1824  he  pnbliihed  his  'Compantivs  DanteUong  des 
Lehrbegrifb  der  TersehiadoDen  ohristliohen  Kirohenparteien,  nebst 
Bel^en  ans  ihrsn  symboUseheu  Behriftea'  (Comparative  Statemokt 
of  the  Systems  of  the  varioas  Christian  Church  Sects,  with  Dooamenta 
oat  of  their  Symbolical  Writings),  and  in  1825  the  '  Handbuoh  der 
thaok^jiioben  Literator,  baaptiB^Uioh  der  proteatantisohen  Deutsch- 
landa'  (Handbook  <ri  Ttaaolii;iaal  Uteraton^  ^rino^ly  that  of  Pro- 
tratant  Gsnnany)  i  to  which  a  aop^enent  waa  istuedin  1842,  *Dia 
Literator  von  1839  bis  Ende  1841.'  After  having  declined  thspro- 
fesscwahip  of  theology  in  the  Univoaity  of  Jena,  he  returned  in 
1832  to  Leipzig  as  profenor  of  theology  in  that  Univerrity,  taking 
(ha  aeeond  plaoe.  In  1843  he  issned  the  fint  part  of  hia  work  'De 
Twbomai  et  pnepoaitionibiis  compoaitonim  in  Novum  Testamentam 
osn.' 

WING,  VIN'JENT,  an  Eng^  astroannar  of  the  17th  oentny. 
enjoyed  soma  reputation  during  his  life ;  and  lua  writing!^  at  the  time 
they  were  published,  possessed  a  certain  nlae.  NelwH  the  year  of 
bis  birth  nor  of  hia  a»th  is  known. 

He  is  principally  diBtingoiahad  by  his  work  (m  Latin)  entitled 
*  Astronomia  Biitanoica,'  which  was  published  in  London  in  1669. 
1  his  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  deaigDated  *  Logia- 
tiea  Astronomica;*  the  seccmd, 'Trigonometria;'  the  third,  * Doetrina 
^snioa ; '  the  fourth,  <  Theoria  Flanetarum ; '  and  the  fifth, '  Tabnln 
Aatronomioe : '  to  thcae  is  added  a  oollsction  of  astronomical  obser- 
vationa.  His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded  on  the  systems  of 
Coponkna  and  Kepler,  for  be  supposes  the  orbits  of  tiie  planets 
to  be  cllipaes,  snd  the  buq  to  be  placed  in  a  common  focas;  bu^ 
like  Bnlbaldus  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  fecna  of 
each  orbit  to  be  the  centre  of  the  planet's  mean  ornmAwm  motion. 

The  transit  of  Tenus,  which  bad  been  observed  by  Horrox  and 
Crabtrse  in  1689,  indicated  that  the  snu's  parallax  did  not  exceed  a 
few  aeconds,  but  the  evidence  which  it  afford^  waa  not,  by  some 
astronomers,  at  that  time  coniidered  conclusive;  and  Wing,  who 
snppoaed  that  the  parallax  was  equal  to  one  mioute  (more  than  seven 
times  aa  great  as  it  is  in  realitj),  endeavoured  to  account,  from  the 
efiects  of  refraction,  for  the  smdlness  of  that  whioh  was  obtained 
from  the  observation  alluded  to.  The  astronomical  obeerrstions  In 
the  work  consist  of  several  longitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the 
cqninox,  tnnrits  of  Herooiy  over  the  sun,  and  eollpses  of  the  sun 
and  mxioot  anoiaat  and  modem:  among  those  of  the  snn  tiiere  is 
mentioned  one  which  waa  obsemd  in  1663 ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  time  when  the  eelipie  should  haTO  bsoi  total,  tbo  moon  was 
sarrounded  "bj  a  Inmlnons  orown  wtfitm  (RftieA  »f  tgipeareil  to  tarn  e» 
iu  centre  like  a  mUUione. 

The  '  Logistics  Astronomica'  contaba  a  table  of  logistic  logarithms, 
withpreoepts  for  their  use;  and  hi  the  'Itigraometria'  are  rather 
oompUoated  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  for  plane  and  ipherioal 
triangles. 

Id  the  year  1651  Wing  published  (in  English)  a  work  entitled  'Har- 
monicon  Coeleete,  or  the  Harmony  of  the  Visible  World,  containlug 
an  abaolute  and  entire  piece  of  Astronomie,'  It  is  similar  in  its 
arrangement  to  the  'Astronomia  Britannica'  above  meotioaed,  but  it 
oontains  aome  subjoota  whioh  are  not  in  the  latter;  and  among  these 
may  be  oited  Us  lefotation  of  the  andent  ojunion  t^t  the  |danets 
ue  atlBobed  to  sdid  and  transparent  spheres.  He  oljeots  to  the 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  just  the  oomets  could  not  pass 
without  impediment  from  one  part  of  the  solar  ifystem  to  another, 
and  that  the  spheres  would  produce  great  redactions  in  the  light 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  staia.  The  work 
contains  a  table  d  the  logaritiims  of  the  ten  thousand  first  numbers, 
and  also  of  the  tfasa  and  tangmti  of  angles  ftor  evwy  minnte  of  the 
qwdnnt  He  ^psan  to  have  firiUriaed  the  *  Astronomia  Gkndini^' 


which  vms  pnbUshed  by  Street  ia  1661,  for  the  tetter  replied  in  1667 
to  his  animadveiuona  in  a  work  containing,  as  appears  in  the  title, '  • 
castitation  of  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  Yineent  Wing ;  *  the  pmntM 
in  dUpnte  between  w  two  attroaomen  are  however  in  the  preaent 
Rge  quite  destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  tiie  author  ttf  it'aeriea  of  EphMnoridae  fbr  tUrtaen  yeara, 
vti.  from  16S9  to  1671  inelarive ;  and  1m  published  annually  for  tho 
StationeFs'  Company  a  book  and  a  sheet  alnwnao^  the  latter  of  whieh 
is  still  continued  under  his  name. 

WINOATE,  EDUUND,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Wingate,  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfndshire,  waa  bom  in  Yorkshire  in 
1£93.  entend  of  Queen'i  Colli^{a,  Ozbrd,  In  1610,  flcom  whenes^  after 
his  degree  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn.  Hesv  ha  mixed  matbematioal 
studies  with  bis  l^j^  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the  former 
Bctenoe&  Id  1624  he  removed  to  France,  where  be  spent  some  yean^ 
and  seems  to  have  bean  about  the  oonrt :  he  taught  English  to  the 
Frineeas  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  Iadie&  By  the  time  the  troubles 
broke  ont  he  bad  inherited  aome  proper^  in  Bedfordshire ;  he  took 
the  Covenuil^  waa  jnsllee  of  peace,  rseordar  of  Bedford  and  held 
other  offloaa  b  1650,  or  th^aboirtB,  he  took  the  oath  osUed  the 
Engagement,  became  known  to  the  Protector,  and  served  in  parliament 
for  the  oounty  of  Bedford  ;  he  was  slso  one  of  the  oommkaioneiB  in 
that  ooun^  for  the  detection  and  ejection  of  thoas  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  who  were  called  loyal  by  one  party  and  ignorant  and 
scandalous  by  the  other.  He  was  buried  at  SU  Andrew's  in  Holbon^ 
December  18, 1656. 

Wingate's  writings  have  generally  only  the  inlttali  S.  W.,  with  the 
description  'of  Qray's  Inn*  sometimes  appended.  Beooe  several 
works  which  have  only  initials  have  been  attributed  to  him :  thna 
Wood  makes  him  the  author  of  Wyberd's '  Taetometria.'  There  are 
several  legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  tqr  <  E.  W.  of  Graj^  Ini^* 
who  ia  supposed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  hsa  been  teid  that  V^pte  was  tho  first  who  oaniedlognithnui 
into  Fkanee^  whioh  Is  not  owreot;  and  aome  of  tiioea  who  have  amended 
the  error  state  it  was  the  sliding-rale  which  he  tot^  thers^  whioh  is 
equally  incorreot.  He  did,  in  1624,  intinduoe  into  that  oountrr 
Ounter's  Boale,  in  his  '  Construction,  Description,  et  Uisge  de  la  R%lo 
de  Proportion,'  Paris,  1624,  dedicated  to  the  Dnke  of  Aqjoo.  He  did 
intend  to  pubUsh  a  table  of  logarithms,  to  which  the  preceding  was 
to  havo  been  an  appendi:^  and  he  obtained  the' TCirilqgednroi'  for 
both  works  in  one,  dated  November  4, 1624.  But  «n  advooate  (4 
Dijon,  to  whom  ha  had  oommonicated  Uie  acoount  of  Qonter^s  rule, 
broke  oonfidence,  and  either  published  or  was  going  to  publish  an 
aooount  of  it ;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  his  first  intention,  published 
the  aocount  of  the  soale  in  1624,  as  above  noticed,  and  foUowed  at 
leisore  with  the  '  Joitbmitiqne  Ix^arithmetique,'  Paria,  1626,  which 
last  work  i^  by  an  easily  explicable  mistake,  often  set  down  as  <^  1624. 
Besides  the  English  taUea  of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingato,  he 
publi^ed  on  tibe  same  subject  'Ludus  Uathematicus,'  London,  1654, 
a  kind  of  logarithmio  game ;  also  a  translation  of  his  earlier  French 
work,  *  The  Use  of  the  Rule  of  Proportion,'  London,  1646 ;  also  a  trans- 
lation (probably)  of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  work, 
'  ConBtmoUon  and  Use  of  the  Logarithmeticall  Tables,'  London,  1636. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  ii  best  known  is  his  *  Arithmetic,'  of 
which  the  first  edition  (according  to  Wood)  was  in  1630.  Of  this 
work  Keney  published  an  edition  during  Wingate's  lifetime,  at  his 
request ;  the  rixth  edition  of  tho  works,  which  is  also  Kersey's,  was  in 
1673.  Shelley  published  aooliier  edition  in  1720,  and  Dodson  another 
in  1760.  Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a  woik  on  aurv^ing:  wo  muh 
peot  be  ii  here  confounded  with  Wing. 

WINRAH,  JOHN,  an  ecdosiaBtio,  whoaenanie  ooonm  very  frequentiy 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  ReformatitHk  in  Seotland,  bnt 
whose  resl  influence  in  the  struggle  was  not  so  great  as  to  entiUe  him 
to  more  than  a  brief  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1616.  In  1636  be  waa  subprior  of  Uie  monastery  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  first  public  appearanoa  was  at  the  trial  of  George 
Wishart  [Wibhabt]  where  he  preached  before  the  judges,  a  singular 
duty  for  one  who  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor> 
matioo,  and  aa  singularly  performed  by  his  preaching,  as  appropriate 
to  a  trial  for  heresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  "  Let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest."  Ha  continued  ostensibly  to 
hold  oflice  in  tiie  Soman  CsthoUo  Church,  till  tiie  parliament  of 
166^  wl^re^  though  dtting  is  prior  ot  Pntmoak,  he  iqipears  to  have 
voted  fbr  the  *  Confession  of  Faith'  whioh  was  then  pused.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  poli^  in  1661,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  eastern  districta.  His  influence  in  the  new  church  was 
very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  that  of  a  dex- 
terous intriguer,  who  knew  when  and  how  to  the  best  effect  to  remove 
hia  support  from  a  perty  who  oould  not  sufficientiy  reward  his  servloec 
Enox,  while  aooeptmg  bis  aid,  seenm  tlmys  to  have  diatmited  him. 
Be  died  on  28th  September  1682. 

WINSLOW,  JACQUES-B£NI0NE,  was  bom  at  Odeosee,  a  town 
in  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Ftinen,  on  the  9th  of  April  1669 :  his 
father  was  a  Lutberau  minister  in  the  parish  of  Odensee.  Winslow 
was  destined  for  the  church,  and  early  oommeuoed  bis  studio  in 
Lutheran  theology.  He  however  changed  bis  mind  snd  took  to  the 
study  at  medidne,  snd  obtained  a  penrion  from  the  kinsvo^t^mark 
for  tiM  pmpoM  of  MiabliDg  him     'Ma^  in  the  prindpl^tttoniUM 
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of  Ennme.  Ha  flnt  went  to  HoUud,  wbara  he  rtQdled  for  eome 
tinM^  ud  in  1698  be  urived  in  Pane.  Hera  he  beoune  a  pupil  of  Ute 
celebratod  Dnvemey,  who  eooonraged  his  taste  for  the  study  of  ana* 
tomy.  He  punned  hie  medieal  etudiee  without  any  other  interruption 
UuB  an  oecarional  diHHwAoa  on  the  aulgaat  of  rrai^n  with  a  youog 
Dane.  Winalow  for  the  aake  of  argaoMnt  aainmed  the  pmciplea  of 
Romanitm,  and,  to  render  himaalf  more  Bkilled,  purchaMd  Binsaet'i 
*  Expoiition  of  the  Dootiine  of  the '  Church.'  This  worlt  led  him 
■erionsly  to  qneetion  hia  own  principleB  as'a  Protestant,  and  aa  a  ooo* 
sequence  he  had  reoonise  to  Bossuet,  who  waa  then  bishop  of  Ueaux, 
to  aolTo  Ilia  difBooltiee.  This  bqipaiied  at  a  time  when  Louia  XIV. 
waa  doing  all  thai  he  oonld  to  Imag  baok  the  Protestants  into  the 
boson  of  the  Ohnrdi;  BoaaDot  left  no  argument  unuied,  and  the 
young  student  of  anatomy  waa  induoed  publicly  to  raoant  and  enter 
the  Roman  ohurob.  This  appears  to  have  bean  aa  act  of  conriotiOD 
on  the  part  of  Wioslcw ;  if  he  expected  to  deriTe  any  advaDtage  from 
it  in  Paris,  be  forfeited  all  in  Denmark,  and  from  thmoeforth  was 
axpatriated.  The  Bishop  of  Meanx  homTsr  became  his  patron,  and 
ha  Bocofdio^y  ptoosadad  to  take  his  degree  from  the  Faoul^  of 
If  edioine  in  raria,  whlofa  he  did  in  1700,  not  howew  until  after  the 
death  of  his  bene&etor,  who  died  In  1704.  He  had  by  thia  time  »n< 
dered  himself  faTourably  known  by  hia  exartiou.  In  1707  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Soi«ices  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  an  assooiate.  About  thia  time  he  also  assisted  DuTflmey 
in  his  leotorat  m  anatomy  and  sorgefy  in  the  Jardiu  du  Roi.  Ha 
himself  anooeeded  to  this  poimoD,  but  not  till  after  the  death  of 
HuDsnltfWho  waaauoaoaaor  to  Dnremey,  and  whidioeonRed  in  174& 
EleTcn  years  pravious  to  this,  Winalow  bad  published  hia  great  woric 
on  human  anatomy,  with  the  title  'Exposition  Anatomiqae  de  la 
Structure  du  Corpa  Humaio,'  iio,  Paris,  1732.  This  work  obtained 
for  him  at  onoe  a  gnat  reputation,  and  placed  him  among  the  best 
anatomists  of  hia  d^.  Tliia  work  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
ambnuriog  the  labenm  of  otberi,  and  the  elaar  manner  in  whidi  the 
matter  la  unmged,  tbaa  it  is  for  the  amount  oi  wiginal  obssmticn 
which  it  oontains.  In  the  introductory  tdiaptera  to  the  description 
of  each  systom  of  wgana,  he  giT«a  a  geneial  Tiew  of  thair  fonotitma, 
and  in  this  department  of  sotenoe  bis  judicious  obsemtiona  did  muob 
to  prepare  for  subsequent  diaooTeries,  eepedally  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  muscular  syatem.  The  '  Exposition '  lias  often  been 
rapubliahed.  It  was  translated  into  Knglish,  and  published  in  Iiondon 
aa  eariy  after  ita  pubUoation  aa  1738.  It  waa  also  translated  into 
Latin,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  is  Vba  model  on  which  moat  id  our 
text-books  on  human  anatomy  bare  since  been  oonstmoted. 

Some  of  Winslow's  biographers  state  that  ha  waa  twioe  nearly  buried 
alive^  by  falling  into  a  state  of  only  apparent  death.  This  induoed 
him  to  take  up  the  subjeot  of  the  signs  of  certain  and  uncertain  deatli, 
and  tlie  xesolt  of  hia  raasarohea  he  pobliahad  in  1740,  in  an  answer  to 
ih«  question  *'An  mmtis  inoartta  aigna  minna  inonta  h  ohirur^oia 
qu&m  ab  atiis  experimentisT"  This  treatise  was  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  at  Paris,  in  1742.  In 
this  work  the  author  has  Ivongbt  forward  a  number  of  casea  of  pet- 
eons  buried,  opened,  and  otherwise  treated  as  dead,  who  were  only 
apparently  so,  and  arrives  at  the  eoaolasiou  that  notking  but  the  iniU- 
aaticm  of  decomposition  of  tlte  body  going  on  is  suffioient  evidenoe  of 
death. 

In  addition  to  his  other  sppointments  Window  was  made  expounder 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  was  an 
aotive  member  of  the  Royal  Aoadeiny,  and  poblisbed  several  papers 
on  various  aatgects  in  their  Uemoiia.  He  praotiaed  medicine  in  Paris, 
but  wss  remarkable  fbr  the  timidity  with  which  he  preacribed,  and  ia 
said  never  to  have  ordered  a  powerful  doae  of  medicine  without 
tremblings  It  has  often  happened  in  the  histoty  of  meditane  that 
tboae  who  have  studied  the  human  frame  in  detail  have  been  afraid 
to  treat  it  as  a  wbole^  and  aome  of  the  best  anatouusto  have  been 
the  worat  piaotitioners.  Wiualow  lived  to  the  ago  of  nine^-WH^ 
baving  died  on  the  8rd  of  April  1760. 

•WNSLOW,  FORBES,  M.D.  [v(d.  vi  coL  1084.] 

WINSTON,  THOKAS.  vras  bom  in  1676.  He  ivoeived  Us  educa- 
tion at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  of  which  lie  became  a  Fellow.  He 
took  his  d^pm  of  Master  of  Arte  in  1602.  Having  determined  on 
studying  medicine,  he  visited  the  Continent,  and  attended  the  lectorea 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  He  became  a  pofHi  of 
Fabrieius  ab  Aquaoendanta^  also  of  Caspar  Baohin  of  Basu,  and  of 
Proaper  Alpinna  at  ndua.  He  toA  his  de^m  of  Doctor  of  Medteine 
at  Psdna,  and  returned  to  London  to  practise  his  profosdon  in  1607. 
He  waa  then  admitted  a  Licentiato  of  the  College  of  Iliydcians,  and 
became  a  FsUow  in  1613.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moonsell,  In  1615,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Qresbam  College.  It  was  here 
he  ddivered  those  lectures  on  anatomy  which  after  his  death  ware 
published,  and  wars  for  a  li»g  time  aaoiidered  the  beat  text-bo(A  fbr 
stodentB  9t  anatomy.  Ha  obtained  permtaaion  from  tlw  House  of 
Lords  to  leave  the  ooontry  during  the  trouUss  of  1642,  and  returned 
after  an  absenoe  of  teoyeais.   He  died  on  the  24th  of  October  1666. 

WINT,  PETER  DB,  was  bom  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire^  in  1764. 
He  wss  spprentioed  to  Raphael  Smith,  the  meaiotinto  engraver,  and 
bad  for  a  fellow  pupi^  Hilton,  the  academidai^whoae  dater  he  aAei^ 
wards  msnied.  Abandcming  engraving,  Mr.  Da  Wint  adopted  |mi»Hng 
in  water-Goioiiii  as  bis  line  of  art;  and  was  elroted  a  member  of  the 


Sode^  of  Painters  in  Water<!olonrs,  in  1810,  six  yaata  aftar  Ua 
foundation.  For  nearly  forty  years  hia  piototes  were  among  the  lead- 
ing atbraotions  of  the  annusl  exhibitions  of  that  society.  He  painted 
almost  exolnsively  home  eoenery : — Views  in  Kent,  Liooolnshire,  fta  ; 
among  tha  lakes  and  mount^ns  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wales ;  on  ths  Thames^  the  Wye,  and  other  rivus ;  oora-fields,  hay* 
fields,  watermilla,  and  the  like,  being  especial  favourites  with  his 
pencU.  His  style  wss  broad,  bold,  and  vigoroust  bis  ooloar  fresh; 
and  in  general  effect  hii  pioturea  represented  with  fidelity  the  ordinary 
aapaete  of  En^^b  soenary.  But  he  was  wanting  in  refinement,  and  in 
aiming  at  breadth  of  effeot  ha  was  often  nef^igent  <tf  details.  His 
touoh  and  texture  wwe  peoulkr ;  but,  sUowiag  fw  aa  Umost  ineviteble 
mannerism,  very  agreeable  and  efieetiveu  Avoiding  all  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  younger  generation  of  water-colour  paintera  for  pro- 
dnong  force  and  brillianoy,  he  to  the  last  oontinued.to  paint  ancording 
to  the  method  of  tha  founders  of  the  English  school  with  washes  of 
truuparent  oolours  only,  but  what  he  thus  lost  in  power  and  variety 
he,  to  some  extend  made  np  in  oleameas  andfrBsbni.  He  died  on 
the  SOUt  of  June  1849,  in  bis  aixto-ozth  year. 

WINTER,  JAN  WILLEM  VAN,  was  bom  at  the  Tteel  in  17S0. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  of  H<dlaod  in  1762,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  liia  seal  and  eoorsgaL  He  was  still  only  a  lieatenant  ia 
1767,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attaohed  him- 
self to  the  popular  party,  and  the  adbereato  of  tiia  Stadtholder 
having  gained  tiw  ascendancy,  he  was  oUi^ad  to  fly  to  Fnaea.  He 
entered  tlia  Frsntdt  amy ;  served  with  distinotlon  uadsr  Dumooiier 
and  Fiobegm,  in  the  oampaigna  of  1793  and  1798;  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  Van  Winter  returned  to  Holland  in 
1796,  when  the  republican  army  under  Piobegrn  invaded  that  country. 
The  statergenerai  invited  him  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and  offiuad  him 
the  rank  of  rearadmiraL  Next  year  he  was  promoted  to  be  iioa> 
admiral,  and  placed  in  oommand  of  the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  In  port  fbr  a  onnsiderabla  time  hj  a  superior 
blockading  fonts,  be  evaded  its  vlgiUDoa,  and  pot  to  sea,  intending  to 


join  the  Fienoh  armament  at  Brest,  on  the  7th  of  October  1797,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-seven  armed  vessels,  fourteen  of  which  were  ships  of 
the  lincb  At  nine  o'olook  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  found  MT*nflf 
in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan,  which  con- 
sisted of  uxteen  ships  of  the  lins  and  a  number  of  smaller  Tesaeln 
The  action  commenced  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  ctmtinued  for  three 
hours  and  a  half.  The  Vryh^  (74  guna^  Van  WioiM^s  ship,  angsged 
with  three  English  vessels,  and  struck  to  Vice-Admiral  Onsh>w,  after 
lonog  all  ite  maste  and  half  of  its  orew.  The  Duteh  lost  in  this 
aotion  nine  ships  of  the  line^  taken  or  sunk,  900  umq  killed,  and  about 
800  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  dda  of  tha  vlotorioas  SngUsb  wu 
Boaroely  leas  saveie* 

Van  Winter  was  received  in  SagUnd  with  the  respeot  dna  to  a 
brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a  few  mootbih  *nd*  on 
the  11th  of  October,  the  court-martial  oommisaioned  to  examine  Into 
his  oonduct  declared  that  he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
flag  of  the  Batavian  rspnblia  Tlie  despatch  in  which  Admfaal 
Dunoaa  e^ma  an  aeooiut  of  Uia  aotion  beara  teatinumy  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  whidi  both  Van  Winter  and  hia  second  in  oommand 
(Vioe-Admital  B^jBtjes)  fooghl  tbslrshba: — "  The  «am^  on  board 
the  two  shlpa  whlon  bwe  the  admiralr  flags  has  bosn  beyond  all 
description." 

He  was  sent  in  the  oapsuty  of  ministerplenipotentiary  to  tha 
French  govenusent  in  179^  and  retained  the  appointm«it  till  1802, 
when  ha  was  recalled  to  take  tha  oommand  of  the  Dotoh  fleet.  The 
only  memorable  event  tiiat  marked  bis  period  of  oommand  was  the 
termination  of  tiie  differencea  between  Holland  and  Tiipdi  by  his 
managwoent.  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  ret^oaed  entire 
oonfidenoe  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  Count  of  Hoesca,  miuflial 
of  the  kingdom,  and  oomnandar-in-iabief  both  of  the  sea  and  Irad 
forosB,  NijtoleoD,  after  he  inooiporated  Holland  in  tha  empire 
treated  bim  with  eqoal  fkroor,  made  him  gtand  oSm  of  the  Li^ion 
of  Honour  and  inapectorgenenl  of  the  shores  of  tha  Nortit  Sea.  In 
July  1811,  Vsn  Winter  was  appointed  to  oommand  the  naval  force 
assembled  at  the  Texel.  A  severe  atteck  of  sioknefls  forced  him  to 
leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  Jane  1812,  He 
was  buried  in  the  Parthenon,  with  tU  the  oeremcoies  nsusUy  obaarved 
at  the  obsequiea  of  the  great  dignitariss  of  the  ampure;  M.  Muien 
dallTared  the  f unenl  oral^m. 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  dtapel^nartof  to  tha  Jdng  of  Bafaria  sad 
kni^t  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1780^  His 
&ther,  a  brigadier  in  the  Palatina  Guardi^  observing  his  son's  gsoins 
for  musics  plaoed  him  with  the  oourt  mnsiuan,  Mair,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudimenta  of  tha  art.  Hia  inatmment  being  the  ^olin, 
he  completed  his  studiee  aa  a  perfbrmer  under  William  Cramer  (the 
ibthv  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Ciamor),  irtio  was  first  violin  at  the  wrart  of 
MaoDheim  from  1760  to  1770.  With  this  ezaellent  master  ha  made 
such  progress  that  he  beeame  a  pedbrmer  in  the  doctor's  orohastra  at 
tiie  age  of  ten,  and  speedily  diatinguiahed  himself  on  other  ioBtn^ 
meats.  It  has  been  generally  auppoeed  that  Winter  atudiad  oompo- 
uUon  under  the  AbM>  Vogler.  He  alw^s  denied  this  however,  and 
in  a  manner  whieh  indiested  a  strraig  dislike  of  t^  $bl>6.  Ha 
tainly  had  an  opportunity  of  soqn 
Vienna  bnt  it  is  probaUa  that  ~ 
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peoAtntiiig  mind,  direotod  to  a  ontfal  •zuaimtioii  of  the  soorea  of 
the  grest  oontMnporarT-  Uuurten,  to  whieh  fas  deroted  much  time,  for 
hie  knowledge,  tun  to  the  instraotion  of  may  individtul  teaober.  In 
1776,  when  Lwauig  carried  into  effect  the  ettabliihmMit  of  a  Germaa 
opwa  at  Mannheim,  Winter  was  chosen  director  of  the  oreheetra.  H« 
now  first  att«npted  oompodtion,  end  all  hii  early  efEbrts  deddedly 
fyied,  end  he  deetro7«d  warn  neariy  ai  aoon  as  th^  were  written.  In 
1780  appeared  his  fin*  eompteteopara, 'Helena  und  Paria,*  and  this 
was  followed  by  '  Belleiophon.'  He  had  brought  out  three  ballads  on 
tiia  Yiflnoa  stage ;  -  but  now  SaUeri,  hj  a  ngmfioant  frlandly  hint, 
indaoed  him  to  listen  and  study  more,  and  to  write  leas.  We  tiiere- 
fore  do  not  bear  of  his  baviog  produced  anything  worthy  of  notloe 
till  1791,  when  he  prooeeded  to  Italy,  and  at  Kaples  composed 
'AntigoMk*  also  the  *FrateUi  Bivali,'  aa  vdl  as  the  *SaeriaEio  di 
Crete,'  fbr  Venice.  From  1794  to  1796  he  resided  at  Vienna,  where 
he  piodnoed  some  of  bis  most  ^ectire  works,  and  among  theee  'Das 
UDterbroeheneOpferfest'  (The  Interrapted  SaonBoe),  Uie  ItbrOto,  or 
text,  of  which  was  fonuBhed  by  Huber.  From  1796  to  1800  Pn^e 
was  his  plsoe  of  residenoe,  where  he  brought  out  'II  Trionfo  del  Bel 
BesBO,'  and  'Haometto.'  He  wos  tiian  inrited  to  undertake  the 
direc^tm  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  for  whioh  he  wrote  bis  '  Maria  von 
Uontalbaa.'  BetweeD  the  yaarft  180S  and  1605  he  waa  in  London,  and 
gave  at  the  King's  Theatre  his  three  finest  works — ^'Calypso,'  'U  Batto 
di  Proserpina,'  and  'Zaira,*  (be  chief  chaneters  in  which  were  sus* 
tfttoed  by  Hrs.  Billingtoc  and  Madame  GTBSsini.  Here  he  also  brought 
forth  the  musio  of  the  grand  ball«t  of  *  Orph^,*  oompoeed  In  a  style 
then  new  to  the  stage,  nni^g  the  energy  and  -rivacity  of  pantomimie 
music  with  the  ohastened  r^;alarity  of  that  of  the  drama.  From 
London  he  prooeeded  to  Paris,  and  gave  Ms  '  Tameriane  *  at  the  Aoa- 
d^tiiie  Royals  de  MuHque  with  great  success.  He  tbve  was  persuaded 
to  reset  Quinatilf  s  'Castor  et  PoUux,'  originally  composed  by  Bameau. 
Gluck  long  before  had  declined  this  dangerous  taak,  and  Winter  by 
undertaking  it  drew  down  on  himself  a  storm  from  the  admirers  of 
the  andvnt  master  whioh  induced  him  to  quit  France.  The  aame 
work  was  afterwards  performed  in  London  without  aueoeae. 

Id  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter's  Berrioe  at  the  oonrt  of  BaTaria, 
the  king  bestowed  on  bim  the  honour  of  kni^thood.  In  the  satne 
year  ha  produced  his  Battle  Symphony  with  a  diorus,  ia  celebration  of 
the  gi^eral  peooe;  but  this  had  only  patriotic  motiTSB  to  recommend 
it.  He  now  retired  into  privacy;  but  in  1818  he  unexpectedly 
re-appeared,  and  made  a  joumoy  into  the  north  of  Germany,  aocom- 
pauied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame  Vespennann,  giving  concerts 
in  most  of  the  principal  towns ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Milan,  whwe 
he  directed  the  performanoe  of  his  '  Maometto,'  recently  retouched  by 
him,  into  which  he  breathed  all  his  youthful  spirit.  In  addition  to 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  got  up  in  tiie  same  oity  two  other  operas. 
His  last  work  for  the  stage  ym  a  oomio  pieoe^  'Ber  Ettnger  nnd  der 
Schneider'  (The  Snger  and  the  Tailor),  which  long  continued  a 
frvourite  on  the  German  lyric  thektrea.  He  faowerer  eontinoed  com- 
posing for  the  CSiurch  up  to  the  my  period  of  hia  deoeasa^  which 
took  place  at  Munich.  October  17, 1825. 

Winter's  muse  was  very  prolific.  Hit  German  Uographer  gives  a 
list  of  nine  masses  and  other  saered  works,  forty-one  opoas  for  the 
theatre,  twd<re  tat  the  chamber,  twalTO  ^mphoniea  and  other  initnt- 
mental  pieces,  many  sate  of  oantatia,  eanBoneta,  togethw  with  nume- 
roua  detached  oompoaitionB,  all  of  whioh  he  produced  five  years  before 
his  death ;  and  to  them  sre  to  be  added  others  written  subsequently 
to  those  enumerated.  His  early  works  do  not  exhibit  mnoh  genius ; 
but  as  he  advanced  in  life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorooa, 
and  at  length  developed  a  power  whioh  entities  him  to  be  ranked  veiy 
high  aa  a  oompoier  Ibr  the  etase  and  for  (he  onheatM. 

*W!NTERB ALTER,  VrSsZ  ZAVIEB,  was  bom  In  1806,  at 
8k  Blasien,  In  Baden ;  and  was  eduoated  at  Carlsnahe,  whenoe  he 
proceeded  to  Munich,  where  In  1828  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
Academy  of  Art  Having  passed  through  the  usual  ooune  of  study, 
and  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  commenced  the  ptaotice  of  his  profession. 
Although  he  has  painted  both  faistorieal  and  poetic  lubjects,  hia 
penoil  has  been  chiefly  devetsd  to  portraiture,  tai  whidi  Iw  has  pro- 
bably found  higher  and  more  ample  pataunage  than  any  other  punter 
of  the  day.  Besides  many  of  the  German  kings  and  princes,  ne  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  the  favour  of  Louis-Fbilippe  of  France,  and 
Victoria  of  Eng^d,  as  well  aa  her  Consort.  For  some  years  past  ha 
has  indeed  been  the  favourite  court  p^ter.  He  has  painted  tlie 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  a  great  many  times,  and  he  has  also 
painted  all  the  younger  members  of  (he  royal  femily;  as  wdl  aa 
portraits  of  Wellington  and  Peel  fbr  her  Hqee^,  and  many  other 
royal  eommisrions.  Among  the  higher  nobility  he  has  also  of  course 
found  numerous  patrons.  Not  many  of  his  wons  however  have  come 
before  the  general  publia  Besidee  a  few  royal  portraits,  the  only 
work  of  importance  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  publicly  exhibited 
was  bis  ■  Florinde,'  a  somewhat  opera-like  rendering  of  the  atoiy  of 
PMerick  the  Godt  observing  Horinda  bathing  in  tte  Tiv:ois  whioh 
api>eared  at  the  R»rd  Academy  in  1852.  At  tiie  Sbnohester  Bxhibi- 
ooQ  his  state  p6rtraite  of  her  Miyesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  con- 
tributed by  the  Queen,  attracted  some  notice^  but  alongside  tiie 
prtfrila  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyck,  B^olds,  and 
Gainiibwoa^  his  mindng  style  and  overwrought  conventionalism,  were 
fcconght  into  aoowwhat  unfatt  promiiwnoe.  EerTWinterhaltec  belongs 
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to  a  lower  olass  of  pottr^t  painten  than  the  great  men  we  have 
named,  but  though  hia  touch  is  feeUe  and  hia  colour  afifooted,  he  is 
a  careful  artist;  finishes  his  work  smootlily  and  conscientiously, 
renders  the  court  costume  with  sorupolous  fidelity,  colours  gaily  after 
the  Stench  faahion,  and,  if  he  does  not  socosed  in  imparting  to  him 
sitters  a  high  degree  <^  inteUactoal  txpnmon,  or  mudi  foroe  ot 
character,  seldom,  fiuls  to  depict  an  amiable  and  plaaung  oountsoanoek 
One  of  iiis  best  poetic  pictures, '  II  Deoamerone,'  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherhuid.  Many  of  his  royal  picturea  and  some  of  bis 
fancy  aubjeota,  have  been  engraved  or  littkographsd.  He  has  himself 
lithograjEdied  aeveral  works  of  modem  German  painter^  and  some  at 

WI^S^CHRISTIAN,  or  to  give  his  name  a(  Aill  length. 
RASMUS  VILLAD3  CHRISTIAN  FERDINAND  WINTBER,  a 
Danish  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  July  1796,  at 
the  country  town  of  Fenemark  in  the  ieland  of  Sedand.  He  lost  bis 
father,  who  was  a  olergyman,  in  1808,  but  in  hia  mother's  seoond 
husband,  Basmua  MdUer,  he  found  a  seoond  parent,  and  in  Pen* 
Ifartin  H^ler,  who  beaame  her  itmaon  by  the  marriagsk  a  oompanioq, 
whotooktheidaosofa  Iwother.  Basmos  MSUw,  who  was  afterwarda 
biihop  of  Lauand  and  Fslster,  was  a  copious  (heolc^iflal  writer,  hia 
son,  who  died  in  1688,  became  an  eminent  proleasor,  and  after  his 
death  a  collection  of  hfs  worics  was  edited  by  Winthw.  The  poet 
was  himself  intended  for  a  olergynoan,  and  in  1824  passed  his  tbeolo* 
gical  examination  at  the  univenity  of  Copenhagen,  which  he  had 
entered  in  1815  aa  a  student,  but  be  seems  to  have  felt  no  inclination 
to  the  calling.  After  spending  some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  tha 
death  of  an  uncle  in  1829*  put  him  in  posssasion  <d  the  meana  of 
making  a  tour  to  Italy,  where  he  paased  ten  months  in  the  study  of 
ita  Ungusge  and  literature.  So  early  as  when  a  student  in  1819,  he 
had  writtttn  a  song  for  the  students  whioh  bad  remarkable  popularity ; 
he  had  afterwards  inserted  some  lyrics  in  periodicals,  and  in  1828  had 
pnUished  hia  flirt  vblnme  of  postay,  whidi  met  with  a  warm  welcome. 
After  his  return  flnmi  Ita^,  ha  Issued  ooeaslonal  Tohmaa  of  poem^ 
which  fixed  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  lyric  poets  of  Denmark,  and 
an  annual  pension  of  a  thoniand  rix-doll«rs  was  aaaignad  him  1^  the 
Diet  in  1868.  The  king  had  prerioualy  in  reoompenoe  for  his  Berrioas 
in  instructing  the  present  Queui  of  Denmark  in  Dani^,  granted  him 
the  tiUe  of  Professor.  The  last  we  believe  ttf  his  nnnwooa  volnmea 
oflnicais  thBtintitied'NyaDlg(ninnr,''NewPMniB'inl85S.  Ha 
is  siso  (he  anthor  of  several  abort  novus  wUob  an  in  aa  high  aalimar 
.  tton  aa  his  poems,  have  run  tiirough  several  editinu^  and  have  been 
translated  bito  German.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Danako 
Kunatblad,'  or  *  Danish  AiWonroal,'  and  he  has  also  publiBhed  *  Five- 
and-twenty  Fables,'  and  other  books  for  obUdren,  a  translation  (rf 
'Reynard  the  Fox,'  Ac,  &&  Like  many  other  Danisfa  poets  he  has 
alao  ecmpoied  in  German,  but  Us  *  Jvdith,  a  fiiagmaas  of  a  large  poem ' 
in  that  language  (1887)  has  falUierto  remaioed  a  fragment  daring  the 
Ispee  (a  twm^  years,  Hie  moat  anooeasful  effiwts  of  Wintber  an 
hia  poetical  ^etche^  entitled  'Tnuoit,'  'Wood-oata»'  whioh  are 
admlraUe  for  (heir  sfasrpness  and  truth  to  nature, 

WINTRINGHAM,  CLIFTON,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Win- 
tringham  practised  as  a  surgeon  at  York,  and  pnbli^ed  several  worlu 
whioh  have  obtainad  for  faun  a  rotation  both  aa  a  pbyn<!ian  and 
phyaiologiBt.  EQs  first  work  was  on  gout,  and  was  published  at 
York,  with  the  titie  'Tractatos  de  Podagra,  in  quo  de  ultimis  ek 
liqnidis  et  suooo  nutritio  tractatur,'  8vo,  1714,  In  this  work  there  are 
erident  indications  of  hia  belonging  to  the  meohanioal  school.  He 
attributed  gout  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  acrimonious  viscosity  of 
the  nervous  liquid,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  snd  a  coniraotion  of 
tiie  diametar  of  the  vsiefi  nsar  the  joints.  In  1718  he  pnUIalird  *A 
Treatise  on  Endemic  Dresses.'  This  woii  ooariats  of  an  analysis  of 
(be  causes  producing  endemic  diasases,  and  attribntaa  them  variously 
to  a  change  of  temperature,  to  prevailing  winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  tm  Infiusnce  of  water  and  food,  snd  psrtioular  climates.  In 
1729  he  publiahed  a  commentary  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  York 
and  ita. newhbourhood, with  the  title  'Commentarium  noeologicum 
morboe  Efrioemieoi  et  aSris  variationes  hi  nrbe  Ebonu)niai,  lodnqaa 
vidni^  ab  anno  171S  ad  aoni  1735  flnem  grassartce  eompteotens,'  8va^ 
Ijondon.  This  waA  is  an  admiraMedeaeription  of  the  diseases  on  which 
it  treats.  A  second  edition  was  ^bliriied  by  the  younger  Wlotringbam 
in  1788.  Inl740  he  published  m  London  'An  Experimental  Enquiry 
on  some  Parts  of  the  Animal  Structure'  8va  These  inqulrica  wore 
prindpal^  directed  to  the  vascular  ^stem  and  the  Amotions  of  (he 
eye.  In  1748  he  pabhdwd  a  aeoond  pl^tiological  wo^  entitlad  '  An 
Enquiry  into  the  EztU^  of  the  Veaseu  of  tiie  Human  Body,'  Sto.  In 
this  work  he  has  attempted  to  apply  mathematical  formnln  to  tha 
solution  of  phyriological  problems.  But  as  the  data  upon  whioh  all 
the  sabsequent  reasoning  u  based  were  mere  assumptions,  he  came  to 
no  results  of  any  importance ;  but  these  works,  independent  of  their 
speculattims,  contain  much  accurate  observation  and  valuable  research. 
These  wotki  are  oftm  erronaonsly  attributed  to  his  son,  and  (hia 
error  pemdes  most  <tf  the  continental  biogiaphiea.  The  elder  Wia- 
tringham  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  Bonl  Sode^,  and  died  at  Toik,  on  the 
12th  of  March  1748. 

WiN'TBiNaHAii,  Curroir,  the  Younger,  waa  bom  at  York  in  1710, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  In  tiiat  university  in  1749.  H^jiaerwatda 
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becaoM  ft  Fallow  of  the  Collage  Fhydoiuii,  and  utttad  ia  I^ondon. 
Iq  tb«  nme  j«w  b*  mt  appoiatod  i^ntdan  to  tho  Dok*  of  Catabep- 
land,  ud  In  1782  wm  mad*  phyddao  to  Gwng*  UL,  ^  whim  he  was 
knitted.  In  1769  hs  wm  mada  phydolia  otnoi^DMy,  and  ■ubaa- 
quontfy  WM  appoiiitod  friiydaiui-genanl  to'  Iha  anny.  He  wii  oreated 
•  buonet  In  177it  but  the  tttb  luH  beoome  extinal  Ha  had  a  large 
praeUot^  and  waa  mooh  napeoted  both  in  pablio  and  printe  life.  In 
1783  he  pnbliafaed  aome  aaaaya  en  variouB  dapartmenta  of  medieine, 
vndartha  title  *  Da  JbaMsquibiiadamCDumantaHi,'  2  roi^  Sn,  Ha 
alao  pnblUted  an  edltloa  af  Ua  hOutt  wotk^  and  edited  Mead'a 
*Homta  et  FmeepU  Medlaa,'  to  wbldi  he  added  nonwoni  aanota- 
tiona.  Thar*  in  a  amall  marble  bnat  of  .SaMapiaa,  wUoh 
near  Rom*,  in  Trinity  CoUm,  Cambridge!^  wMui  waa  the  bequest  of 
Sir  Clifton  Wlntrlngham.  He  diod  at  JOammarBmith  on  the  Mh  of 
January  1794. 

WINWOOD,  SIB  BAUH,  En.,  waa  bora  at  Aynho^  or  Apio^- 
tha-HUl,  a  liUag*  la  ttie  MHh>w«atam  eonev  of  KorthamptonaUn^ 
about  the  year  1084.  Hii  fUhar,  iriwae  name  waa  Blahard,  waa  the 
aon  of  Lewi*  Wlowood,  who  waa  at  one  time  aeoratary  to  Charica 
Brandon,  duke  of  Snffblk.  Winwood  waa  edneated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  waa  flnt  admitted  of  St  Jt^n**  College,  but  waa  in  1682  elaeted 
probationer-fellow  of  Magdalen.  He  took  bia  degree  of  B.A.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year;  that  of  11.A.  in  June  1(87  }  and  that  of  LUh,  in 
Fateoaij  ISM.  In  April  1S9S|  he  waa  ehoaon-  prootor  of  tiie  aiii- 
vordi^.  He  then  aprait  aome  yaaia  in  findgn  tMvaL  Aflar  hfi 
return  home,  Sir  Henry  Narilla  b^g,  in  1699,  aeot  aa  antbaeiador  to 
France^  Winwood  waa  appointed  bia  aecretary;  and  he  waa  oltlniately 
luft  for  aome  time^  during  Sir  Henry'a  abaenoa,  aa  loudant  at  Paria. 
From  thia  poat  he  waa  r«oallad  In  January  16(Kt,  and  waa  the  aame 
year  aent  aa  a  miaaion  by  Jamaa  L  to  the  mataa  of  BoUaad.  He  was 
knighted  Jnoe  28tb,  1«07,  and  b  Angnat  fbUewlng  he  aad  Shr  Ittohard 
Spenoe  ware  togotber  appobtad  ambasaadora  to  Holland.  In  Augvat 
1009,  he  waa  once  more  scot  aa  envoy  to  that  coantry;  and  two  yaara 
after  he  diatiBguiebed  bimaelf  Uia  seal  with  which  be  acted  in  the 
a&ir  of  Uie  Arminian  divine,  Conrad  Vorstiua,  whoae  appointment  aa 
profeaaor  of  divinity  at  Leydeu  bo  enraged  the  EngUah  king,  that  be 
tiireatMwd  to  aepanrte  bimaelf  from  the  alUanoo  with  the  Stataa  uslaaa 
tbay  depoaad  and  baniabed  the  heretioal  doctor.  Tontina  In  fbot  waa 
in  the  end  obliged  to  reeign  hi*  profeeaorship,  and  to  leave  the  oonatry. 
When  Winwood  was  readied  from  Holland  doea  not  appear;  but  on 
theSOtii  of  Uaroh  lfll4,  be  waa  made  aecretary  of  state;  and  ha  oon- 
tinned  in  that  poat  till  bia  death  at  London,  on  the  27th  of  October 
1617. 

The  name  Sir  Ralph  \naWDed  baa  bean  praaaned  in  oar  litm- 
tnre  by  a  Talnable  hMoikal  oollaodon.  wbkh  waa  pabUahad  ak 
Landon  la  172&.  la  S  irala.  folto,  under  the  ftdlowtng  title :— *Memoriali 
of  AfiUiaof  State  bitbeRetgna  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  Jamaa  L, 
oc41eoted  obieOy  from  the  original  papem  of  the  Right  Hononrsble  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  Eut,  aometime  one  of  the  Prinoipal  Seoretariea  of 
State ;  oomprebendiiig  likewiea  the  negooiattona  of  Sir  Henry  Nev^e, 
Sir  Oharlea  CorawalUa,  Sir  Dudley  Carieton,  Sir  Thomaa  Ifidmondi, 
Mr.  TnimbulL  Hr.  CotUngton,  and  otbeie  at  tb»  Coarta  of  Ftraaoe  aod 
Spain,  and  In  Hdland,  Veuiea*  fta  Wherein  Uie  prinoipal  tnnaaotiona 
of  tfaoM  timea  are  faithfully  related,  and  the  poUoiea  and  intrignea  of 
tiioee  Courta  at  large  disoovered.  The  whole  digeatad  in  an  ezaol 
Berks  of  tame.  By  Edmund  Sawyar,  of  linoolnVIun,  Eaq.,  and  one  of 
the  Hastera  in  Chancery.* 

WINZET,  or  WtNGET,  NINIAN.  a  Scottish  eooloalaatio,  is  aup. 
poacd  to  lian  been  bwn  ia  Baaibewahir*  in  1618.  aad  to  have  been 
edveatad  at  the  Univatstty  of  Qbagow.  In  1661  be  was  maater  of 
the  grAinmar-icfaooI  of  linlithgow,  aod  aom  afterwarda,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  that  aitnatlon,  be  entered  into  holy  orden.  In  1661,  on  the 
eatabliahmcnt  of  the  ecdeeiaatical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he  waa 
cited  b^ore  the  Supsrioteodeat  of  the  Lothiana,  to  anawer  for  hia 
religiouB  opiaioDfl,  when,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
ClirtholiQ  Chun^  he  waa  depoaed  fkom  Ilia  affloa  In  the  following 
year  he  pubUahed  *Oact>ne  Tiaetalfa  for  Be£»t»ation  of  Dootryn*  aad 
Haneria^  act  furtii  at  the  de^  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catbo- 
likia,  of  inferiour  ordour  of  ClerKie,  and  Layit  Men  in  Scotland.'  The 
objt-ct  of  thia  work  waa  on*  whioh  few  attempted  in  those  days  of 
fierce  oontrovaray — an  internal  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  dktinot  from  its  severaaoe  from  the  ntpnl  autherity .  At  a  later 
period  in  the  same  year,  aad  after  Enoz  had  addresaed«gauut  him  aome 
ooatroveraial  ai^unmita  f^m  the  pnlplt^  be  attempted  to  publiab  a 
wwk  odled  'The  Laat  Bleat  of  the  Trumpet  of  Oode'e  Worde  agahiat 
the  nanrpit  auetoritie  of  Jobne  Knox,  and  hia  Calniniaai*  brether, 
intmdit  Preobeoori^'  ftc,  but  the  Proteataata  had  not  made  snfficient 
progreaa  in  reUgiona  toleration  to  leave  a  bee  presa  at  the  diapoaal  of 
their  advflieariea,  and  the  copiae  of  the  wotk  wsre-ariaad  in  the 
ptintang-trfBeai  Wlnaat  bimadf  made  a  narrow  aaoaps,  and  the  printer 
waa  impriaoned.  The  only  fragment  of  this  work  which  has  aorvived 
to  the  preeent  day  is  a  copy  of  the  flrat  five  teavea,  presttred  in  the 
Univeraity  Llbia^  of  Edhibuig^.  Winaet  now  thought  It  prudent  to 
take  refdge  in  Flanden^  and  in  1663  be  pnbliah*d  at  Antwerp  'Tb* 
Bi^e  of  four  eooir  thr*  QueaticnB,  touobiog  Doetrinci  Ordour,  and 
Haneria.*  Thia  is  a  eoBtrovetaial  tno^  in  which,  though  oompUniag 
•f  the  uaage  he  had  reoaived  fkwn  the  refitrman  *'iiDr  dioaying  only  to 
attbaorirc  yair  phaatarfsaadftetloanof  laith,'*thflt•]•anairofg■DU»■ 
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uesa  which  aeema  to  hare  been  peculiar  to  the  dispcaltion  of  the 
author,  and  ia  not  ebaractasiatio  of  the  eootroveiaial  writioga  of  the 
timea.  Winiet  affected  to  adhere  to  the  tdder  atyle  of  the  Scottiah 
language.  He  aaya  to  Knox,  "  Oif  ae,  throw  curioaitie  of  novaticnfaL 
hea  fcraet  oar  auld  plane  Soottia^  qnhilk  lour  mother  Icritaoa,  in 
t^ymea  onming  1  sail  wryte  to  you  my  aiynd  ia  Latin  ;*  yet  Wiasst'a 
own  atyle  ahowa  nearly  aa  great  a  divergence  from  the  Scottish  of  a 
eantu^  earlier  aa  that  of  Knox,  though  the  latter  made  a  aeaier 
approaoh  to  tbo  Engliah  of  the  16th  cntory.  In  1676  Winaet  waa 
appointed  atafaot  of  the  Soottiah  mnnastaay  of  St.  Jamea'a,  at  Ratiabon. 
In  U8I  he  pablUiad  *glagallnm  8«otaii«nm,'  another  eontroveraial 
woA,  to  whioh  lie  ^ipended  an  attaek  on  the  '  Da  Jura  fiMrai  apud 
Bcotoa '  of  Boebanao,  whioh  is  one  of  the  eatlieat  works  in  which  the 
apirit  of  free  inquiry  then  in  operation  as  to  reUglon  waa  extended  to 
politics.  Winaet  died  on  the  Slat  (rf  September  1692.  (Irving. 
nfScattuk  WfiUn,  i.  96-101 ;  Mawir  prefixed  to  CoUmCkw  of  Wiimen 
•emamiat  WMu^pHmUd  far  tkt  MtuOcmd  OM.) 

wise;  UICHAEUoncof  the  most  juatly  admired  of  our  Chnrdi 
oompoa«r%  waa  bom  in  Wiltabiie,  and  waa  among  the  first  set  of 
children  of  tiie  Chapel-Royal  at  the  Rsatoration.  He  was  ohoaen  as 
orgauiat  and  master  of  the  ohotistcra  in  the  cathedral  of  Saliabury  in 
16(16.  Seven  years  later  lie  received  the  appointmentof  Qentlemao  (tf 
the  Chapel-Royel;  and  in  1680  be  added  to  hia  other  <^oea  that  4^ 
aluMMT  of  Bk  ranl'a  Gathsdnt^  inehKllag  the  maatership  of  the 
dioriatni.  He  waa  a  great  fhTomtte  cf  Chariee  II. ;  but  it  is  aaid 
that,  preanming  too  mnch  on  the  notice  of  royalty,  he  inoorrcd  the 
king'a  displaaaun^  and  was  for  some  time  auspeaded  from  bia  altuatlta 
at  court.  Ha  waa  a  man,  layB  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  much  pleaaantry, 
sod  this,  added  to  hia  high  muaical  talenta,  may  have  recommended 
him  to  the  &vour  of  the  'oieny  tbooarch.'  His  end  waa  tragical for 
quitdog  bia  boose  at  ^;htiB  a  alM*  of  gnat  iiritatkni,  be  wsa  stopped 
\fS  the  watchman,  witE  whom  he  ottered  into  a  quarrd,  and  was 
killed  in  the  affivy,  August  1687. 

The  compositiona  of  Wise  are  among  the  gloriea  of  our  cathedral 
music  He  added  melody  to  sdenoa,  and  In  aetting  -sacred  worda 
evinced  aa  much  jadgmeot  aa  genius.  His  anthmns,  '  Aw^e  up,  my 
Qlory,'  *  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  tbeLwd,'  and  'The  wi^sof  Zion  do 
mottm,'  havn  lost  aon*  of  their  ehaana  bf  asa  or  age^  and  an  ■HU 
Uatened  te  admintloa  by  all  win  hear  them  aad  wboae  fMingi 
are  attuned  to  diaroh  mnalo  of  Uie  moat  elegant  aod  expreeaive  kind. 

W13EUAN,  CARDINAL  NICHOLAS,  the  aon  of  a  merchant  of 
Waterford  and  Seville^  waa  bom  at  Seville  on  the  £ad  of  August  1802. 
His  fbther'a  family  loag  b^  large  landed  proper^,  in  the  coacty  of 
Kwnr,  aod  atill  retain  tiie  baronetcy  oonferred  «n  bis  aaoaators  bj 
Kin  Oiariea  I.  His  mother  waa  one  of  tb*  andsnt  Camily  of  StnngSk 
of  Aylwatd'a  Town,  ooantr  Kilkenny,  and  died  in  1861,  aftw  havh^ 
seen  her  son  invested  with  bis  preeent  dignity.  Having  received  his 
early  eduoation  at  Wateifbrd  and  et  St.  Cnthbert'a  College,  Uahaw, 
near  Durham,  be  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Bkigliah 
College  at  Rome  bi  December  181S,  and  waa  cieated  D.D.  in  1824.  In 
1826  ne  was  ordained,  and  became  aaoceaoitraly  profeesor  of  Oriental 
languagea,  and  vice-rector  of  the  English  College,  and  in  1829  leotw. 
He  had  abready  cwnpoaad  and  printed  hia  iearned  work,  'Hera 
Syiiacaa'  from  Oriental  manasoripts  in  the  Tatioan.  Retumiug  to 
Inland  in  1886,  he  gained  much  reputation  aa  a  preacher  by  a  aeries 
of  'Leoturea  on  the  Doctrine*  and  Practieas  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,' 
delivered  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  and  afterwuda  published  in  2  vob. 
12mo.  They  were  followed  \^  hia  'Trsatiea  on  the  Holy  Eucharist' 
which  occasioned  a  leanwd  oontnnw^y  with  Dr.  l>irton,  now  BUlum 
of  Ely,  and  bia  '  Lectuea  on  tb*  Conneatira  between  Sdenc*  and 
Revealed  Rcligimi,'  which  at  ooce  eatabliahed  bb  name  as  a  tiieologian 
and  a  man  of  aaantifio  acquirements.  In  1840,  on  tlie  Increase  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  Vleai*  Apoatollo  from  four  to  eight.  Dr.  Wiae- 
man  vraa  appointed  Coadjutor  to  the  late  Bishop  Walsh  of  the  Midland 
Diatrtot  (with  the  title  of  Bahop  of  Melipotamus  in  partibua),  and  at 
the  aam*  tim*  prsaidant  of  Sb  llary's  Cdlege,  Oaoott  In  1848  h* 
beoame  Pro-Vloar  Apoatolic  of  the  Londan.  Dlstriet  to  which  he 
eventnally  suoccedad  jn  the  fallowing  year  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Walsh.  Ia  Angnst  1860,  Bishop  Wiseman  waa  annunoned  to  Homa, 
where  in  the  foDowing  month,  be  waa  nominated  by  the  Pope  '  Arch- 
bishop  of  Weatminater.'  This,  whioh  was  called  by  tiie  Roman 
CatholicB  the  reatoration  of  the  hierarchy  in  Bn^and,  led  as  is  well 
known,  to  a  great  deal  of  angtyfiaUng  in  this  country,  and  the  papal 
aasumption  waa  met  the  paaritw  of  the  Act  (II  and  16  Tiot.  can. 
60)  'to  prevent  the  assnmption  of  certain  Eccderisatloal  Titles  m 
respect  of  plaoes  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  by  which  tiie  uee  of  such 
titles  waa  made  penal  The  archbishop's  territorial  dignity  has 
remained  therefore  in  all  rcapeets  an  unsubatsntial  Sgment  At  the 
asme  time  that  he  waa  created  archbishop  he  was  invested  with  the 
dignl^  of  a  Cardinal  Priest,  taking  bin  title  from  the  andaat  Chunh 
of  St  PradentiiL  He  is  the  serentti  Bnglfehman  elevated  to  that 
rank  iince  the  BefonuaUon.  Cardinal  Wiaentan  was  one  of  the 
fisnndera,  and  has  long  been  joint-editor  o^  and  a  frequent  contribntor 
to,  the  *  Dublin  Bcview,'  in  which  first  appeared  bia  'High'Chnrdi 
Chima.'  These  and  his  otiier  writinga,  wbidi  include  'Lectures  on 
th*  Offlosa  and  Ceremtnlas  of  Holy  WeaL' '  Latkera  jmJ^athdio  17n^/ 
a  'Latter  to  th*  Bar.  J.  H.  NawuHi  ca  TrafitfNa^eUiudvfm 
pamphMi.  wen  npabUihed  in  a  ftlfliiliadMWMfaTM 
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ISfiS.  Cudiii«l  Wkemui  haa  freqaratly  teotured  mnoe  that  time 
befor*  th«  litaniy  BodatiM  of  ^*  UetnpoUa,  and  on  hebaU  of 
publio  institatioDB,  ou  Tarious  subjocte  connected  witli  eduoation, 
butory,  Md«ii06,  arL  udUtoraton.    [Sm  Sdfpumbht.] 

WISEMAN,  BXGHABD,  lindinthalTthonitan;  bebraunefint 
known  u  a  mugaon  daring  tlta  cdvil  wan  of  Cibinw  L,  and  wis  tbe 
oompanion  of  I^ce  C^arlea  wban  a  fogitiTa  in  Fmjoe,  Holland,  and 
Bolgium.  Hb  wu  afterwards  a  sargeon  in  tbe  Spanisb  nayy  for  three 
years,  and  returning  to  England,  be  was  present  at  tbe  battle  of 
Woivester,  where  be  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  liberated  in  1652, 
and  then  toc^  np  bis  leaideuee  in  London.  At  tbe  Restoration, 
Cibarlsa  did  not  forget  bis  (HA  oompanlwi,  and  be  was  made  eergesnt- 
■nrgeon  to  the  kibig.  Ha  was  an  oMnrrcnt  judicious  anrgeoD,  and  bis 
publioations  on  nrions  diinunn  were  read  by  tbe  profess  Ion  with 
mocb  avidity.  In  1076  he  coUooted  his  various  treatises  into  one 
TolnmOf  and  published  them  with  the  title,  'Seveial  Surgical  Treatises 
on  Tumour^  Ulcers,  Dtseasea  of  the  Anns,  Sorofola,  Wonnds,  Gun- 
sbot-woiuids,  Fraoturas  ud  Luxations,  and  Syphil^'  2  vols.  Sva 
This  work  ia  remai^ble  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  adraaoemsnt  of  medical  sdenca^  he  reoorda  every- 
ihing  that  ooenrred,  whaUier  niinnnniifiil  or  imaucoemful,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hia  cases.  He  suffered  in  eariy  life  for  his  attachment  to 
royalty,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  eioused  on  tiiia  ground,  if  bis  feelinn 
are  oonatd««d,  for  having  advocated  tbe  afficaoy  of  tbe  royal  touch  m 
cases  of  scrofula.  His  works  have  always  been  considered  valosble 
oontributions  to  aurgical  knowledge,  and  the  two  volumes  in  which 
tbay  are  contained  have  gone  through  sevetal  editions. 

WISHABT,  QEORQK,  oallwl  'the  Utatyt,'  a  ohampion  of  tbe 
Reformation  La  Sootland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  James 
Wisbart  of  Fittarrow,  joBtioe-elerfc  doring  the  reign  of  Jamea  Y.  The 
time  of  hiaUrthisnot  known.  At  ttia  beginning  of  the  Ifltheantniy 
he  waa  maater  of  a  gnuomarsGhod  at  Ktutrose,  irtiero  faa  iotrodneed 
the  Btudy  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  ia  a  point  undeter- 
mined. He  began  to  diffuse  the  dootrines  of  tbe  Reformation  at 
Montrose,  bnt  becoming  alarmed  by  the  enmity  which  he  roused,  he 
fled  to  England,  He  preached  the  same  dootrioea  at  Bristol  in  IfiSS, 
bnt  atwner  meaaorea  seem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him, 
and  he  reoanted  and  publidy  bnnied  hb  bggob  In  IMS  he  waa  at 
Cambridge.  Aooording  to  a  notica  <^  his  ohanoter,  appearance^  and 
halnts  at  that  Urns  by  Ms  pnpU  Emery  Tylney,  be  "  was  a  tall  man, 

Jolde  headed,  and  on  the  same  a  roond  French  eap  of  the  best, 
adged  of  melancholye  complexion  hj  hia  phyuognomie^  black  haired, 
long  bearded,  oomely  of  penonage,  well  spoken  after  his  country  of 
Sootland,  oonrteoos,  low^,  lov^,  glad  to  teach,  dasuxma  to  leame, 
andwaawdltoavaitod.*'  Ha  li  further  daaoUMd  as  eharitaUe  to  the 
poor,  and  abatfamt  to  the  axtant  of  austerity.  In  July  1548  he 
returned  to  Scotland  along  with  the  eommianoners  who  bad  been  sent 
to  England  to  treat  for  a  maniage  between  Ftinob  Edward  and  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Protected  by  tbe  heads  of  the  R^rmation 
party,  he  now  preatdied  with  boldness  and  fervour  in  Dundee,  Perth, 
Montrose,  and  Ayr,  creating  popular  tumults,  which  ended  in  the 
destmotion  of  aaveral  ecclwgaathial  «dUoa%  and  tiisaatening  the 
authoritiea  with  coming  vengeanoa  wbsn  thsy  latwtoed  with  his  pro- 
oeedings.  The  timidity  which  attended  him  while  he  was  an  obsoore 
propagator  of  hia  opintons,  seems,  now  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  mind  and  filled  a  laiga  place  in  the  eye  of  hia 
oDuatoymeo,  to  have  been  luoeoaded  bf  a  raablnto  a|diit  of  defiance 
and  a  oont«npt  of  danger. 

The  view  whioh  the  Impartial  nanator  mnat  take  of  Wiahart's  cha- 
raotar  haa  of  late  yean  Iwen  matorialW  changed  by  tiie  disoovM?  of 
documents  sffi>rdiog  what  Is  almost  oonolnsivo  biatoncal  proof  that  he 
waaeng^ed  in  ploto  against  Cardinal  Beaton's  life.  This  oharge,  stated 
by  two  old  Scottish  biognphical  anthom,  Dempster  and  Dr.  Oeoiga 
Maoken^  whose  aoouracy  is  justly  doubted,  was  repeated  in  1831  by 
a  Roman  CatboUo  historian  (Carrotbars, '  Hist,  of  Quean  Muy,' p.  40), 
and  haa  been  amply  iUoatcated  fciHn  oricpbial  doooiMiitB  by  lb.  TyUar. 
Inaaerieatrf  IsUen,  which  ahow  that  tber*  warn  aanml  naztfea  who 
vrere  prepared  to  assavinato  the  cardinal,  if  they  had  the  diraot  autho- 
rity of  Henry  Vllt  to  perpetrate  tiie  deed,  and  his  promise  of  protec- 
tion and  reward,  one  ugned  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Holgate,  bishop  of 
Landafl^  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  addmsed  to  tbe  king,  dated  17tfa 
April  1544,  has  this  passage  :  "  Please  it  your  highnaaa  to  ondexstand, 
that  this  day  arryved  here  wito  nw^  tha  aril  of  Hertfofd,  a  a««fe{-K"Ti" 
called  Wysbert,  and  brought  me  a  Mtor  from  the  Lardo  of  Bmnstone, 
which  I  sends  your  higbnease  herswitb  :  and.  aoootding  to  Us  request, 
liave  taken  order  for  tbe  repayre  of  the  said  Wyssbert  to  your  majestie 
by  post^  botha  for  the  delyvire  of  such  letten  as  ha  bathe  to  your 
mqeatie  from  tb«  said  Bmnstone,  and  alao  for  the  deolantion  of  his 
mdeuM,  whioh,  as  I  cam  jwroeyve  by  him,  oonsisteth  in  two  poyntsa : 
one  is  that  tha  Larde  of  Qraunge,  Isto  thesaurer  of  Scotlsnde^  ths  Mr. 
of  Rothaa,  tbe  earl  of  Bothe's  eldest  son,  and  John  Ghaitan,  wolde 
attempt  «ytiier  t'apprehend  or  slee  tbe  cardynal  at  some  tjma  when 
be  shall  pass  through  the  Fyflande,  aa  he  doth  snndrye  timea  to  Saint 
«  r^"^"  **■  ^*  "pjEwan  from  these  letten  that  Wisbart  had  imme- 
diately afterwards  an  mtervisw  with  Henry,  in  which  he  repeated  tbe 
oDor  to  put  Beaton  to  death.  The  negooiations  ware  ooutinned  by 
Bcunston  and  the  Sari  of  CassUls^  but  were  not  quite  aattofactoir  to 
aitber  of  than  ,tha  king  deolining  to  aothoriia  tha  anaaniiatioii.  or,  aa 


Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said,  bis  higbness,  reputing  the  fiuit  not  mete  to  ba 
set  forward  expressly  by  bis  majesty,  wUl  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it, 
and  yet  not  misllking  the  ofifor.  In  tbe  end  however  the  two  persons 
whom  Wisbart  represented  as  prepared  to  commit  the  murdi-r,  Eirk- 
aldy  of  Orange  and  the  master  of  Rothaa,  were  the  actual  perpatraton 
of  it.  It  remaina  of  course  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Oaorgu  Wiahait 
*  the  Martyr*  waa  the  same  Wisbart  who  was  ths  vehicle  of  the  propo- 
B&l,  but  this  doubt  is  much  narrowed  by  tbe  fsot  that  the  laird  of 
Brunston  waa  Qeorge  Wisbart'^  champion  and  fcmiiiM-  friend.  It  ia 
bdiered  that  Beaton  waa  aware  of  tha  plote  against  hia  lifak  Widiart 
had  therefore  probably  good  nunm  to  predict  danger  to  himaalf,  and 
he  waa  geneiauy  sorroonded  by  armed  friends,  of  whom  Knox  waa 
one.  While  in  Dundee  he  received  an  invitation  from  CaasiliB  and 
other  Proteatant  bsrooe  to  hold  a  disputation  in  Edinburgh.  Repair- 
ing thitiier,  hie  friends,  probably  through  timidity,  did  not  meat  hiin. 
Unprotected  however  aa  he  was,  be  preached  in  tha  neigbbouriiood, 
and  then,  on  the  q>ptoaah  of  the  govemor  andtha  cardinai,  fled  to  tbe 
laird  of  Bmnston'a  house,  four  milaa  from  Bdinbuigh.  Venturing  to 
preach  in  the  town  of  Haddington,  ha  took  refuge  with  another  sop- 
porter,  Cockbum  of  Ormiaton,  in  whose  bonsa  he  was  SMced  by  tha 
cardinal's  troops,  and  ooaveyad  to  St  Andrewa.  He  waa  immediately 
put  on  trial  for  heresy  before  a  special  eoeleaiaetical  ooondl ;  Amm, 
the  govemor,  having  nfoaed  to  give  tha  inooeeding  tba  coaotenanoe  of 
tbe  civil  power.  Be  waa  condsmuod  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
tha  aentMioe  waa  executed  at  St  Andrewa  on  the  28th  ot  March  I6<^ 
amid  the  portentous  mnrmun  of  the  people^ 

Among  msny  unfulfilled  propheoiaa  traditionally  attributed  to 
Wisbart  was  one,  that  Beaton  should  soon  hang  in  ignominy  from 
the  same  window  whence  he  was  witonsiing  tbe  axeontion ;  and  tbe 
drcnmatanoea  above  detailed  show  that  Wishart  might  perhaps  have 
reasonably  anticipated  snob  an  event  without  pomwriug  the  gift  of 
propheoy. 

(jfaokenrie^Z^^SaaCiirHisn^iiLMS;  Tjl3m,mat.<tf8eolkmd, 
vol.  v.;  Lyon,  Hiat.  ^  Sk  AnAtiM,  ii  858-866;  H'OAa,  L^fitf  Knox, 
period  ii.) 

WISHART,  aSOROE,  an  eooledastic  and  biographical  writer,  ia 
■aid  to  have  been  bom  in  Hsddiogtcmshire,  in  1600,  and  to  have 
stodlod  in  tba  Utdrsrai^  of  Edinburgh.  Hi  1689  ha  was  a  clergy- 
man in  6t  Andrewi^  whan,  mfuaing  to  take  the  covenant,  be  was 
deposed  from  tiie  ministry.  On  28th  January  1646,  he  is  found 
petitioning  the  Scottish  parliament  aa  "somatymea  at  St  Andrewiv 
and  laitiy  at  Naooaatie,  nau  priseoner  in  the  oomon  jayell  of  Edin- 
bmgho,  beging  mantiuenoe,  sinoe  ha  and  hia  wyffiB  and  5  children 
war  lykly  to  aterve."  (lUfour'a  'Annals,'  aoDo  1645.)  He  waa 
several  times  imprisoned  during  tha  dmninanoj  of  tin  Freabyta- 
rian  party.  The  approach  of  Moatroaira  army  enabled  him  to  Join 
that  commander,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain.  In  1647  he  pnbliaticd 
bis  history  of  the  wara  <d  Mmitrose,  with  tha  title  '  De  Bebna  sub 
Impario  Jscobi  Montisrosanun  Marohionis,  anno  1644  at  dnobns 
sequentibuB  prteolare  gestii^  Commentariua.'  On  the  exeoation  of 
Montrose  hi  1660,  this  woric  waa  hung,  in  cuitumely,  tarn  hia  neck. 
It  waa  reprinted  at  Paria  in  164^  and  aoqnimd  a  high  rcpntatioa  tut 
tbe  elegance  of  tta  lAtinify.  It  was  traouatad  Into  En^ish  In  ItSi, 
and  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  tiie  translate.  Theie  is  in 
the  Advocated  Library  a  manuscript  continuation  of  the  work  to  tha 
death  of  Montrose,  which  has  not  been  published  in  the  origiual 
Latin ;  but  a  translation  of  it  was  appended  to  a  tranalation  of  Uie  first 
part  in  1720,  and  both  were  re-translated  and  pabliabed  by  Ruddiman 
in  1766.  A  nftv  adiUon  of  this  ttanalatioo  waa  pablishad  at  Bdin- 
burgh  in  1619.  After  hia  patm^a  death,  Wiahart  became  diaplain  to 
Elisabeth,  the  Elaotreas  nlatfna.  At  tha  Bestoration  ha  was  mada 
rector  of  ifewcastle,  and  in  1662  waaconae««ated  lusbop  of  Edinbuigb. 
Though  hs  had  himself  suffered  peraemition,  and  in  bis  writings  vin- 
dicated tha  orael  acta  of  Montrose,  he  is  said  to  have  bean  averse  to 
the  intolerant  policy  of  Charles  ll.'s  government,  and  to  have  recom- 
mended lenieitDy  to  the  Covmantara.  Ha  died  in  1671.  (Keith. 
Catalogue  tf  ii»  .^HAopa  ^  SenHaMA  i  Lyon,  Eittory  iifSL  Andreip*, 
ii  10-12.) 

WISTAB,  CASPAR,  waa  bom  at  New  Jersey,  United  States  of 
North  America,  where  his  father  was  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  the  year 
1760.  Hia  father  waa  a  Oeiman  emigrant,  anda  mambar  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  soeietgr  Wistar  ramabmd  a  member.  Hs  waa  edu* 
oated  in  Pbiladdphja  at  the  aohool  foondad  by  William  Fann,  and 
oommenoed  hia  medical  aduOatiMi  in  that  aij.  In  1783  he  reoaivad 
tiia  degree  of  Bachelor  oS  Medioina  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards 
came  to  pursue  his  atudies  In  Europe  and  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  in  1786.  His  tbmis  was  entitled  '  De  Animo  demisaa' 
He  returoad  to  bis  own  country  in  1787 ;  and  wlien  tba  college  at 
Philadelphia  was  revived,  he  vraa  appi^ted  {vofisssor  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  ha  ddivared  tha  coutm  of  Icctnrea  on  tbaaa  aabjeota 
m  1789  and  1790.  He  waa  afterwards  appointed  to  aban  tba  chuta 
of  anatomy  and  surgair  with  Dr.  Shippen,  at  whoaa  daoaaae  tbe 
whole  duties  of  theee  imain  devolved  on  iiim.  He  waa  snectariTely 
appointed  pbyaician  and  consulting  physioisn  to  the  dispensary,  and 
physician  to  the  bospitel,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1816  ha  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  PliiloBopbioal  S^wi^ty-  Ha  (mblisbed 
several  papers  on  medicine  and.aiu^omy.i.antmni'^tinr^ 
on  the  Fover  of  1798.'  and  'MaibSatfi^rWBthU^^^ 


no 


tha  Bwn^iw  of  an  Aninul  belonging  to  tha  genu  'Bm.'  In  1818  h* 
jniUiifaed,  in  2  vols.  Sto,  '  A  Syetem  of  Aiutomj,'  a  mtk  ambneliig 
tba  eabjecte,  as&tomical  end  phjeiologioMl,  wbioh  oonititated  hia 
eoarw  of  leeturee  ia  Uw  eoUegs.  He  wh  wvj  meceeifal  m  a  toaohn-, 
and  hia  l«etnrea  were  alwi^a  wdl  attendei  Be  died  on  the  22Qd  of 
JaDoary  1S18,  of  a  fbm  wUeh  hm  eangM  dming  bb  pnrfcanonal 
dutiM^ 

WITHEB,  or  WYTHEB  (aometinaa  improperly  WITHERS), 
OEORaU,  waa  born  June  IIU^  1588,  at  Bantworth.  near  Altm  in 
Hampabira,  and  waa  the  oaly  ton  of  G«oige  Wither  of  Beatworth, 
who  wa»  himaalf  the  seotad  aon  (the  fiitt  by  a  aeooad  wifa),  of  John 
Wither,  Eaq^  of  Uanydomuh  near  Wotton-St-Lawrenoi^  in  tbafe 
county.  The  name  of  Wither'a  mother  waa  Anne  Serl&  After  re- 
ceiving  the  sinal  iaatniotioa  at  the  gramnueachooL  of  Golemors,  or 
Colemere,  under  its  eminent  nweter,  John  Qreaveih  he  waa  Mot  aboat 
1601  to  Hagdalen  Collvge,  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  hia  tabn  Dr. 
John  Warner,  afterwarda  biabop  of  Rooheater.  After  remaining  how- 
erer  aboat  three  ;eara,  he  waa  oalled  hone  without  having  taken  a 
degree,  aa  he  himself  tells  ni  <in  hia  '  Abneea  Sttiptaad  Wldpt'),  "to 
hud  ibt  plongb."  Anthony  Wood  aaya  that  faia  gan  bong  addieted 
to  thinga  mora  trinal "  thaa  the  etudiee  pniaued  at  the  nnivenity.  he 
went  to  London  and  entered  Kim—lf  flret  at  one  of  the  inna  of  Chan- 
cery, afterwards  at  Lineola'a  Ion.  "  But,"  oontionea  Wood,  "atill  his 
gany  hanging  after  thing*  mora  smooth  and  deltghtfol,  he  did  at  length 
make  biioeelf  known  to  the  worid  (after  he  bad  taken  serenl  ramblea 
thirdn)  hy  oartain  iparimeu  of  poatrj;  whioli  being  disparaed  in 
■areial  haoda,  [he]  booama  shortly  after  a  pablio  aothor,  tad  muoh 
admired  by  aotne  in  that  age  for  his  qniek  adnnoement  in  tiiat 
&ou]^."  Soma  piecee  of  lees  pretension  had  already  made  hia  name 
known  in  a  limited  cirole,  when  In  IfilS  he  pnblished  hia  roiume  of 
pnAical  aatirea  on  the  mannera  of  the  time,  entitled '  Abnase  Stript  and 
Wbipt.'  For  aome  things  in  this  ^odnetion  woich  gava  offence  to  the 
goTcmmeot  ha  nm  eommlttad  (It  la  not  atirted  1^  what  avthorilr)  to 
the  Marshalaaa  prinon,  and  l«y  there  for  acreral  montlu.  While  la 
oonB&emaot  be  wrote  and  pnblLihed  bis  '  Satire  to  the  King,'  161^  in 
which  he  oomplaina  bitterly  of  the  iojuatioa  of  his  detention,  and 
whiidi  ia  auppoaed  to  ban  procured  his  release.  The  apuit  of  hia 
poetry  and  the  aaaga  ha  had  net  with  now  made  hlffl  a  great  famMirite 
with  the  puritanical  party,  by  whom.  Wood  atatcs,  ha  was  muoh  "  oried 
up  for  his  profute  poniing-forth  of  Engliah  rityme."  Af tertrarda,  it  ia 
added,  "  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  "  eame  to  regard  his  poetiy  as  having 
in  it  eomethiog  prophetioaL  He  denounced  the  aboaea  of  the  time* 
too  in  various  ptoee  pamphlets  as  wall  aa  in  hia  mora  frequent  die- 
ohargaa  of  flowing  versa  All  thia  while  be  appv are  to  have  lived  in 
easy  eircnmataacaa  on  the  landed  property  which  ha  bad  inherited. 
But,  aa  might  have  been  expeoted  in  so  hot  and  reatleea  a  afnrit.  Wither, 
M  BOonaa  the  atarm<tf  the  civil  war  began  to  Mow,  hastened  to  throw 
bimaelf  Into  the  aerne  of  commotion  and  exeitament — at  firs^  aa  it 
woold  appear,  without  much  minding  which  sido  or  what  principles 
he  foaght  for.  Ha  served  as  a  captain  of  horse,  and  quarter-maatar- 
gaoeral  of  hia  rvgimentt  in  the  axpadiiioD  wbioh  CSkarlea  L  led  againal 
the  Sootob  Covanantara  ia  the  efsing  of  1639  (also,  it  maj^  be  noted, 
the  fint  campaign  of  the  oavalier-poet  Lovelaoa).  Three  yeara  after, 
when  the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  Engliah  anfajecta.  Wither 
■old  hie  eatata  and  niaed  a  troop  of  horse  tot  the  INwliaoiMit,  in  wlioee 
army  ha  wu  apaedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^0T>  On  his  ooloui% 
wa  are  told,  he  canied  the  motto,  '  Fro  Rq(a,  Lega^  Qraga'  Being 
taken  iviaoner  by  the  rOTaliets,  be  is  said  to  have  been  lodebtKl  for 
hia  llfb  to  a  boiKDek  of  «r  John  Danham "  Oaoham,"  aaya  Wooi^ 
"BM&a  of  wboaa  aatatea  at  E^kam  in  Sunay  Wither  had  got  into  hia 
elutohea,  desired  hia  Hqea^  not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  aa 
Wither  lived,  ha  (Oenham)  would  not  be  accounted  tha  worst  poet  in 
England."  Ue  also  probably  soon  recovered  hia  Ubar^.  Not  long 
aftw  tbia,  Wood  tells  os,  **  be  waa  constituted  by  tha  Long  Parliament 
a  justice  of  peace  ia  quorum  for  Hampehiie^  Siurey,  and  Essex,  which 
otUoB  ha  aix  yeaxa,  and  aftorwarde  waa  made  CnHuwell  ma^a^ 
general  of  all  the  hwae  and  foot  in  tha  eouaty  «  Suney,  in  wUoh 
employment  he  licked  his  fingers  auffloisntly,  gaining  tberaby  a  great 
odium  from  the  ganeroua  royalists,"  A  manusoript  note  on  a  copy  of 
one  of  hia  tiacta  in  tha  Britiah  Muaaum,  hia  *  Boni  Omiola  Totum,' 
printed  in  16S^  deasnhaa  him  aa  *<  lately  nadamaitar  of  tha  atatnte 
office." 

At  the  BeatoratiMi,  WUhw  waa  not  onlr  fbroad  to  diagnga  all  thie 
apoil,  but  was  by  a  vote  of  the  Oonventioo  Fkrliamant  aont  to  Nei^te 
on  the  abargo  at  being  the  author  of  a  pnblioation  entitled  '  vox 
Vnlgi,'  which  was  regarded  as  a  scaodalons  and  seditioua  libel.  There 
is  extant  a  12mo  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1661,  entitlad '  The 
Prisoner's  Plea  humbly  offered  in  a  Bemonstranoa,  with  a  Petition 
anoexad,  to  tiie  Commons  in  parliament  asaembled,  by  O.  Wytber, 
falealy  ohaiged  to  have  composed  a  libel  againat  tha  laid  Commona, 
and  therefore  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  ;*  out  Wood  anerta  that  he 
afterwards  oonfeasad  himself  the  author  of  the  obnoxioaa  publication, 
upon  which  he  was  oommitted  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Toww,  with 
orders  that  ha  should  be  debarred  tha  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
ftt  the  same  tioie  u  impeachment  waa  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  ag^at 
bim.  The  impeachment  does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  wooeeded 
with;  and  he  even  aontrired,  by  the  eomiivanea  of  the  kaqm,  to 
writ*  and  to  sand  to  tb*  pctM  Aom  timo  to  tfme  randrT  ^acea  Mth 
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in  VMM  and  in  iMNNa.  It  ia  not  known  when  he  waa  xaleaaed:  Wood 
Bija  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower  three  years  and  more;  Aabrey'a  aaoonnt 
is,  that  hia  impriaonmrat  lasted  about  three^uartei*  of  ayear;  itk 
certain  however  tiiat  ha  had  obtained  his  Uber^  eome  yeare  befota  hia 
death,  wbioh  took  ]daoa  on  tha  Sod  of  Mn  1M7.  He  was  buried, 
aaya  Aatney,  "  within  tha  east  door  of  the  Savoy  Churdi,  where  ha 
died."  Ha  bad  married,  tha  same  author!^  st^M,  EUi^mUi,  ddast 
daughter  of  H.  Emerson,  of  South  Lambeth  :  '*  she  waa^"  Aulnay 
adds,  "  a  great  wit,  and  would  write  in  verse  too."  It  appeara  that  a 
grsndaon  of  Wither'a,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fiilriing,  in  the  oonnty  of 
Southampton,  deaignating  himaelf  colonel  of  foot  in  Iker  nu^-^'a 
army,  and  btigadin^gaamal  in  tha  aervioa  of  Gluriea  IIL.of  Spui^ 
waa  alive  in  1709.  Bat  his  paternal  eetato  of  Beotworth  bad  latterly 
eome  into  the  poaseseion  of  an  heir  female,  and  waa  a  few  years  ago 
held  br  Hr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  conaequanoa  had  taken  the  old 
family  name.  (See  *  Uemoir  of  Wither,'  in  '  Brit^h  Bibliographer.' 
ToL  L,  pp.  1-lS,  published  in  1810.)  Aathooy  Wood  obaractariatiaally 
ronoda  off  his  account  of  Wither  with  the  critical  renaric  that "  the 
thinga  that  ha  bath  written  and  pnbliahad  are  very  many,  aoooonted 
tartbagenenlity  ofeoholaraaamereaeribblee.''  Tho  list  of  hia  wcite 
fills  about  IS  oolumna  in  Dr.  Kiss's  editimi  of  the  '  Fasti  Oioniensia.* 
But  the  meet  defaulad  catalogue  of  tham  ie  that  oootributad  to  it» 
'  Britiah  Bibliogtapber'  by  the  lata  Mr.  Thorn sa  Park  ;  it  includes  113 
articles  (among  which  however  an  eome  not  known  to  have  been 
printed),  and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179-30fi.  S05-882, 417-440,  and 
ToLiL,  1^x17-33.878  891.  Tariona  biblit^pUml  notioea  rrlating  to 
Wither  are  alao  to  ba  found  in  the  pages  of  ua  'Reetttnto'  and  tiio 
'Cenaura  Uteraria.* 

Soma  of  Wither'a  rriigiona  vmaea  oontinoed  to  be  printed  for  aome 
time  after  tha  oommenoement  of  tha  last  oentuiy,  but  were  in  requeet 
no  doubt  more  for  their  da*otiooiU  than  tbair  poetical  qualitiea.  Tha 
eetimatioo  in  which  he  was  then  held  as  a  poet  may  be  gathered  from 
tha  oontemptoona  mantian  of  him  bf  Pope  in  the' Dnwrnd'  (book  L 
396;  •••  alao  tiM  note  on  T.  146>— 

^■flBfB,  where  BO  ariUca  dunii,  no  dons  ntolsst. 
Whore  wreidied  With  en,  Ward,  and  OiUon  rest,** 

Swift  has  also  ept^en  ^hlminslnulvt«rma0nanunliiQkypnmig> 
however  in  which  he  oouplee  him  with  Dryden).  Even  Bista^  Pvrey, 
long  after  Utis  time^  in  publishing  tma  of  Withn^s  ^ort  pfeoaa  In  tbm 
first  (1766)  edition  of  his  •  Raliquas,'  veL  ui.,  p.  120,  doss  not  vantnn 
to  prefix  tiie  author's  name :  "This  beautiful  old  EODg,"ba  merely  says, 
"is given  ftorn  e  very  aooientoopy  in  the  editor's  fuiio  US."  So  eleo 
in  the  oaee  of  another  flngmeut  at  p.  2&8.  And  even  in  the  snbse- 
qnent  editiooB  of  the  work  his  admiration  of  Witner  is  very  cautiouaty 


published  in  1712,  the  author,  supposed  to  be  Or.  Wiiliam  Kia^ 
mentiona  him  with  the  epithet  of  "melodious  Wither;"  Kodseemato 
Intimato  that  ha  had  still  a  a<nt  ot  repntation  among  poetical  antt- 
qnariae.  One  of  the  first  persona  who  expressed  a  cofdial  appnebitiOB 
of  tha  merits  vt  Wither's  poetry  waa  toe  lato  Mr.  Oetovina  Oilchriak 
in  a  Life  of  him  which  be  commnuicatad  to  tha  70th  volume  of  tho 
'  Gentieman'a  Uagazioy  publiabed  In  1707.  Since  than  ample  juatieo 
has  been  done  to  this  long  neglected  writer  by  the  kto  Mr.  G«orgo 
Ellii^  in  the  second  edition  oi  hia  'Spaclmans  of  Early  Bn^ish 
Foatn '  (1801) ;  by  Mr.  Thoaiaa  CWpbeU.  in  hia  *Spaainians  of  tha 
Britiah  Foata'  (1810);  by  tha  lato  Mr.  Haalitt,  in  hJa  'Leoturea  on 
Engliah  Poetry '  (1818) ;  and  eapeoially  by  the  Uto  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgea,  in  the '  Beetitnta,'  tha  ^Censnra  Uttttaria,' the  Btitfah  Ublio- 
grapher,'  and  other  poUioationa  j  and  thaco  have  bean  many  reprints 
of  bis  poetiy  or  portions  of  it. 

Wither's  poetry  is  of  vary  unequal  exoellanoe,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  worthless  enough.  Hia  fatal  fadli^,  whkh  grew  aptm  him  aa  hs 
advanced  ia  life,  and  aocn  debaaed  his  sl^le  ftmn  Ctaedom  to  elovan- 
liness,  has  left  nearly  everything  he  has  duw  weak  and  unflniabed  in 
eomo  part  or  other.  But  th«re  waa  in  bim  a  true  poetic  geuina,  a 
qniek  and  teeming  invention,  a  univenal  sympathy,  a  &ncy  that  oould 
gild  any  subject,  or  " make  a  sunabine,"  like  Spenaar'a  Ua^  "in  tha 
shadiest  placti;"  above  all,  a  natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity, 
which,  whatever  else  may  be  sometimes  wanting,  haa  put  a  we  and 
enduring  freshness  into  idl  that  ha  has  written.  Hia  earliest  s^le  is 
bis  happteat;  in  that  hs  aesms  to  have  eought  by  art  and  puns  for  Iho 
diractneas  and  traospaienoy  for  which  he  i^tenrarda  trusted  mostly  to 
negligence  or  chance ;  Utterly  also  be  took,  apparentiy  from  deaiga, 
to  a  greater  harshness  both  of  phraseology  and  rhythm ;  but,  both  in 
his  verse  and  in  bis  prose,  his  English  is  rarely  without  tho  charm  of 
great  ease  and  oleanMea,  aa  well  aa  idiomatic  vigour. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  in  1741,  at  Wellington  ht 
Shropshire,  where  his  father  waa  a  surgson-apotheeary  in  cooaiderable 
practice.  He  received  hia  aariy  edaoation  at  a  school  in  his  natlvo 
place,  and  oommoDoed  hir  medical  eduestion  under  hia  fsther'a 
instruction.  After  spending  tha  usual  preliminary  time  with  his 
ftther,  he  was  sent  to  oompleto  hia  medical  educatimi  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  university  of  whidt  place  ha  took  his  degr^  of  Doctor  of 
Medidna  in  1760,  He  oommenaed  the  BnoUes  a  Wm^weahga^M 
Stsfflonl.  «Aen  he  mwtisd;  hut  aftiHWiirttli,H^iye^llfc 
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mfa^au  in  m4.  Bms  k«  bMncM  tbt  faMuMr  «» Dr.  Ghul^  flod 
qawk^  MioaHdtd  im  abtaiBing  t  Ing*  aod  luentiTe  prsstiM.  Bii 
iaoome  is  ndd  la  ka**  been  Inrgn  tm  uy  phjibnui  of  Ui  day  ook 
ol  LoBdvn.  Im  tht  Milk*  bwweve*  oT  his  gmt  ptofaMiMd  »foo«tloM 
IwlMMdtlawto  onHivafei  with  giMfe  ardoor  «b«  nImbom ooniettod 
wtth  Bataral  UrtoiT.  He  ww  raeMdiBgJy  sMmM  to  Wttsr,  Md 
bMiiigbaaBi»»MqMftiA«dw)<ih*kffgen«mbar*f  tlM  planto  growing 
in  Ckwkt  Bntain,  he  wu  ImIb«m1  to  pnUiah,  la  17T6,  a  work  od  tho 
plaato  ml  tUt  isUnd.  It  appeand  flnt  at  Knaiiighaai,  ia  3  voU.  9vo, 
BDd  ma  entitied  'A  Botniiwl  Amngemnt  of  aU  the  VagvtablM 
MtoraUjgmringMQrflatfirituBb*  Aa  tbia  work  ^sptand  at  ftnt  it 
«H  litUa  mora  tfaak  a  trwMMon  of  the  deMiiptfoM  aC  the  Brittak 
yam  Kni  apeefra  from  tte-itt it  woifc  ^  Udmii^  with  tlie  addMoa 
of  aiaajr  of  the  baUtMe  of  the  plnits  fh>m  Ktj't  wwkM.  The  w<»k 
howsrar  VM  iraated,  aad  qiriohly  fcuad  a  Bale.  A  leoond  editloa  vas 
paUiahfd  m  ITdS,  nd  a  \hirA  ia  1799.  In  thto  edition  the  work  was 
iacwaMd  ia  bm  to  femr  TohtBtest  and  a  TUt  ateouat  of  origiiul 
natter  addad,  «>  at  ta  give  H  qaHe  a  difftreat  eharuter  tnm  the  Stat 
aditkia.  In  tUs  woik  M  wwmuoh  a«Med  by  maiy  of  hia  boteBioii 
Mnide^  aod  ba  faw  aveiTwhava  ackaewMgwl  how  moeh  ha  mm 
iDdebtad  to  Sr.  fltokae  nd  Hrwra  Woodwud,  VeUey,  Staekbaae^ 
wd  oltm  Shwe  the  duth  of  Dr.  Withering  Mveral  editiona  ef  liia 
*ArmgeiD8Bt  of  Briti^  PkaU'  have  beea  puhllabed.  It  la  now 
banptver  entirely  anperaeded  by  the  more  Talnable  manoals  of  Smith, 
Booker,  lAodley,  Babiogtoo,  Ac  It  bad  the  merit  of  being  tit*  flmt 
Britiib  Flota  amaged  aacwdtD^  to  the  Limmaa  lyatam ;  and  tba 
■uly  eAUoaa  maf  now  ha  oennltad  with  adnatage  on  the  propertiaa 
and  naes  of  the  planti  native  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  traditioDe 
abonl  them. 

Botany  was  not  Witberi^a  only  Boien  tifie  pnranlt ;  tie  wae  fntd  ef 
dtemiatry  and  niaenlogy.  He  pnUUhed  In  1793  a  traatlaUon  of 
BeagmanD's  *  Soii^pkia  itegni  MiaaraUa,'  with  the  title  '  Ostliaai  «C 
HiaaMlogyb'  Ha  mm  aFellow  ttf  the  Bioyal  Soelety,  and  mbMsbed 
■ereral  papen  on  minmlogy  and  bheiaiatry  )o  the  'nifoMphleal 
TraoaaetioDa,'  of  which  the  following  are  the  titJea : — In  the  Tolnme 
for  1778, '  Experimeote  on  different  Iciada  of  MvU  found  in  Stafford- 
ahire;'  in  1782,  'Analysis  of  the  Toadstone  of  Derbyabire;'  in  1784, 
■Kaparimenu  on  the  Terra  Pondenwa;*  in  17S8, '  An  Aaalyate  ef  a 
Hm  HipatatSpring  in  PortngaL'  Theae  papers  display  a  very  eom- 
pataart  knawledge  of  the  ahemlitry  of  tita  time.  Bnt  wbUat  pumbw 
■ainoa  ha  ^d  not  oegleot  hia  profeaaion,  and  be  publidied  aereral 

Cera  an  medical  topiae.  In  1778  be  publiabed  *An  AeoounI  at 
rlrt  Fever  and  Ghire  TiirOB%  capedally  u  it  appeared  at  Birmingham 
in  the  yanr  177S,'  St*.  He  alao  pnbiiAid  in  1785  'An  Aoeoant  of 
tbaFaaglaTaaBdaociaitf  itamedlaalnBea;  with  praotical  remarkaen 
the  DiapCT  and  other  dieaaaee.'  Althoag^  he  was  not  the  firet  to 
laaomend  fesglove  dUgitmlU)  m  a  medidDe,  he  vraat  still  be  looked 
npoa  aa  the  fliat  pbyaidiua  who  kaew  how  to  nse  it,  and  by  hia  writlnge 
gave  it  ttie  ebaraoter  aa  a  powerful  medieiud  agmt,  wbieh  it  has  never 
sinea  eaanad  to  retain. 

.  Dr.  WiU>«riiif  waa  always  the  anbjeet  of  a  weak  atato  of  health,  and 
was  Aeqaantly  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  hingai  Tbia  had  ao 
maA  weidmed  him  in  1793  as  to  indnee  him  to  try  a  ehaage  of  air 
far  the  baoettl  of  hia  health,  and  he  aecordingly  apent  the  winter  of 
that  year  in  Liibeo.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  again  went 
to  LiaboD,  and  retomed  the  followiog  year.  His  healtti  was  somewhat 
le  aetoblisbed,  and  on  returning  to  Bimuogham  again  he  changed  his 
resldaaee  from  Bdgbaston  Hall  to  a  plaee  called  the  Larthea^  pievlonaW 
the  mMtua  ^  Dr.  Friertley.  Hare  In  ratinmsBt  he  ipvit  the 
ismainder  of  his  days,  and  died  October  6,  ViVjt. 

WITHEREVOTOH,  WILLIAM  FBEDBHICK,  B.  A.,  waa  bom  hi 
Lnnde%  in  17I&  Aa  a  kndaoape-painter  Mr.  Wlthotogton  bea 
aeoured  a  very  respeotable  poaition,  and  he  haa  also  painted  many 
alever  genia  pietarea  and  portraits.  Hia  landscapes  are  all  thoroughly 
EDgliab  in  ebaraoter,— Laaa  Seanea,  Kmtlsb  Hop  Gardens,  RlTertlde 
Ferriea^  Watw  Mllli,  nd  tba  like,— and  his  knowledge  of  the  hnman 
farm  baa  Mabled  him  to  dlTerdfr  them  with  groups  of  flgoM— a 
little  larger  In  sin  than  are  oanally  put  In  landscape  foregrounda— 
Ong^ed  in  some  oharacteristto  oooapatioo,  or  indicating  some  matfo 
inaldent,  from  which  his  pictuvaa  genemily  derire  their  titles  (*  The 
Angler,'  'The  Luoky  Escape," Making  Hay,*  'The  Robin.'  'The  Hop 
Oarland,'  •  Passing  the  Look,'  'A  Uft  en  the  BMtd,'  'Betonilng  from 
the  YUUge,*  and  so  forth),  and  which  teve  aamd  to  inoreate  thdr 
popnlari^  with  the  ordinary  vbltori  to  tba  axfaibltuHi^oonis  and  jAsbm 
galleries.  Mr.  Witherington  doee  not  take  rank  with  the  highest  olaee 
<tf  ^^iah  landaoape-paiator^  but  his  genuine  love  of  naton,  and 
dkeotness  of  purpose,  and  the  homely  unpretending  range  of  hia 
Ml^aata^  will  always  render  bis  piotnrea  favouritea  wiUi  the  lorers  of 
Engliah  mral  scenery  and  oountry  llfe^  He  was  Reeled  A.R.A.  in 
MiO;  and  R.A.  in  1840.  In  the  VenioB  CoUectian  there  an  two 
^turea  by  bin—'  The  Stepping  Stones,'  and  'The  Hop  Gariand  and 
in  the  Sheepshanks'  Collection  one— 'The  Hop  G«den.'  rSupp.l 

WlTHOF,  JOHANN  PHILIPP  LORENZ,  a  German  pbyaloian  who 
dwtinguifbed  himiielf  as  a  writer  of  didactic  poetry,  was  the  son  of 
TS^!^  HUdArand  Withof,  profiscaor  of  hiatoiy,  eloquenoey  and  Greek 
and  waa  bom  at  Dniaburg  on  the  JUiine,  June  la^  172fi. 
i"!!!*^  "Btorad  the  aaiTem%  of  his  nattfo  plaesL  wh«a  for  the 
flirt  «hvM  yana,  ha  appHod  falMMif  to  dasaksl  Ut«c^^ 


aatiqt^ei^  and  afterwards  oniiraly  to  medioiae.   Hia  fathes  than  lenh 

him  to  Utoeeht  and  Leydoo,  en  rstnmiag  from  which  aeato  of  stody 
he  obtained  his  medical  diploma  at  Doubnrg,  in  1747,  and  began  to 
piaeUse  at  Lingan,  bat  did  not  temalo  tiure  alMve  three  yeaia.  Afte* 
an  iatefim  of  idMMittm  years  mota^  aft  Dolrimrg  agaia,  duteg  whisk 
ha  laetarsd  oa  anatomy  and  phy^otogy,  Im  aeoopted,  ki  170^  «■ 
ap^intment  in  the  gyma&siam  at  Hamm,  aa  professor  of  history  and 
ptuloflophy.  Abo«t  tbe  same  time  lie  was  made  corraspoBdlng  mem- 
ber of  the  OtHtingen  Saieattfic  Society,  and  also  of  the  Reyal  Socie^, 
London.  He  eontinued  at  Hamm  until  he  raotitvd  an  ofter  from  the 
nnirecnty  of  hia  nature  pUoe,  in  1770,  iavitteg  hiss  to  aosapttho  pn». 
teaaxsblp  ef  sloquenoo  aad  Chreeh  litesatora^  wUdi  be  bald  at  tiw 
tne  of  his  death,  July  8, 1789. 

Theof^  most  of  his  poems  had  bean  oompoaad  mry  long  boforst 
being  in  &et  the  prednetions  <rf  bis  youth,  and  some  few  of  Uicm  had 
aotoally  appeared  in  print,  it  was  not  till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to 
the  publie,  to  two  volumea,  under  the  title  of '  Academia^e  Qedichte,' 
one,  aa  EsoheBhing  obeerves,  not  partioulariy  well  eliOBes,  stnoe  it 
does  no4  oonva^  any  idea  of  their  snlveoti,  m.%  would  ratbar  lmpl7 
th^  being  ealy  oceaaional  pieoee,  or  else  written  for  aeadamiaal 
pur]WMSai  'Philoaopltlcal*  would  bare  been  a  Ur  more  impropriate 
gsDsral  epithat  for  tham  tiun  'Aoadamicai,'  rince  it  is,  tbe  pliiloao' 
pkical  spirit,  the  depth  of  thought,  aud  extesaiva  learning  they  display, 
which  bare  establiuied  forthem  the  high  thongh  limited  repotatioa 
linj  posssss.  Withof  is  a  writer  for  thinkers,  and  not  for  misre 
r«adera  of  poetiy ;  since,  i»tead  of  aUntiig  tba  latter  to  hia  didaetio 
strains  by  tbe  gtaosa  ef  la^uega  and  felici^  of  I  expMedos,  k* 
is  genev&lly  n^igont  eren  to  hsnhness  in  his  ▼emifloation,  and  at 
times  very  obeeure  aa  to  meaning,  fanlte  which  he  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  afllaeted  rather  than  to  have  endeavoured  to  shun. 
StiU  those  who  aao  overlook  imperfaotions  of  that  kind,  and  who 
attach  more  importanoe  to  tbe  vahia  of  the  matter  tliaa  to  any  oharm 
of  manner,  will  be  rapaid  hia  'Die  MoralisolM  Katser,*  and  'Sum* 
Uoho  Krgfitcnngen,*  for  the  stndioaa  perusal  whidt  thar  require. 

WITIKJND,  WITTBKIKO,  or  WITTICHIND,  was  the  principal 
duke  or  oommander-in-cfalef  of  the  Bazons  in  their  wars  with  Charia- 
saagna.  He  ia  also  called  kii^  (R«z  Saxon um  at  Alborum),  but  in- 
oorraetty,  becasee  tbe  Sasena  have  nevar  bad  kii^ :  tiie  govemmenft 
wes  lo  the  haada  of  an  aaaetnbly,  which  met  annually  at  Macklo,  on 
tbe  Waser,  and  to  which  each  *gsu,'  or  oobb^,  sent  twelve  cd^ngB  or 
noUai^  twelve  AamtNi  being  fliaAolders,  and  twdva  freemen  having 
Isnds  in  lease.  Tk»  Sasens  inhabited  tbe  extensive  tract  betweea 
Frieeland,  tbe  Northern  Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  the  north ;  the  Baltic, 
tbe  Trave  and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east ;  the  Saale,  Dkuringia,  and 
Heass,  in  the  south ;  and  a  Una  In  the  wast  wUoh  oorresponded  pro* 
bably  to  the  present  limita  of  the  Proasiao  provinee  of  Westphalia. 
The  western  Umito  however  were  nerw  wdl  fined.  The  Saxons  were 
divided  into  Weatphaliane  wast  of  tbe  Wesar ;  Eagems,  who  lived 
llkewiae  west  of  the  Weeer,  in  the  moontunons  province  of  Sanerland ; 
Eostphaliaos,  between  the  Warn  and  Elbe ;  and  Alln,  or  North 
Alblnglans,  in  the  preaent  duchy  of  Holatein.  Th^  were  a  fieree  and 
warlike  nation,  and  made  continual  incuraiona  into  tbe  Frankiah 
empire  by  land  and  hy  aea.  Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  rad 
otiwr  goda  of  their  forefiUhns,  tltey  made  a  stnmg  opposition  to  th* 
progress  of  Chrietiani^,  whioh  ma  in  tbdr  opinltm  only  a  diagirissd 
form  of  slavery.  When  Lebuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ^speared  among 
them  for  the  purpoee  of  preaohii^  the  GMpel,  they  not  only  refosed 
to  listen  to  htm,  but  threatened  hia  Ufa;  and  h«  only  eaeaped  death 
by  tbe  mediation  of  his  friend  Buto,  a  Suon  noble. 

By  ohooelag  Aaohea  (Aix-la-Cbapelle)  fbr  his  reaidenoe,  Cbsrle- 
magoe  elesrly  indicated  that,  Iwing  sure  of  tbe  obedience  of  the  wes^ 
he  intended  to  extend  hia  empire  towards  the  east.  Ha  declared  his 
intention  to  eubdne  the  Saxons,  and  to  foroe  them  to  adopt  the  Ghxia- 
tiao  religion.  In  tiie  diet  at  Worms  in  the  flrat  year  of  his  rdgn,  772. 
Hia  first  campaign  was  aueoesafhL  He  penetrated  into  the  oountry  of 
tiM  Engeras,  took  their  fortress  of  Eresburg  {now  Stadtberg,  on  the 
Diemel)  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  '  Irmensul,'  a  national  mona* 
meat  Great  wealth  was  found  there  by  tbe  Franks.  In  the  neigb< 
bourhood  of  this  monument  Charlemagne  made  a  trace  with  toe 
Saxons^  and  returned  to  his  dominions  in  order  to  prepare  his  ex- 
pedition i^nat  Detiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards.  During  the 
absenoe  of  Charlemagae  in  Italy  Uie  Suons  prepared  for  a  fresh  wai^ 
and  ohosa  two  commanders-In-ohieF,  WitiUnd  and  Albion.  WltiUnd 
had  extensive  eatatee  in  Engera  and  Westphalia,  and  it  appears  that 
he  waa '  duke'  of  the  wamora  of  theee  two  countries;  while  Albion 
commanded  the  Eastphalians  and  North  Albingiana.  Witikind  im- 
mediately invaded  the  Prankish  territory ;  but  in  775  Charles  ap> 
proaehed  with  a  mighty  host,  and  penetrated  as  for  aa  tbe  Ocker,  to 
the  praaentduoby  of  Bronawiok.  After  several  defeatetiial^tphallan% 
under  duke  Hesn,  or  Hasrio^  and  the  Bogema,  whose  dake  wsa  then 
Bruno,  nude  peace  and  gave  hostagea  to  Cbiu-les.  Bruno  and  Heaat 
were  probaUy  subordinate  dukesi  Tbe  Westpbaliuw  fallowed  their 
example,  but  it  doee  not  appear  that  Witikind  eubmitted.  The  truoa 
waa  of  short  duration;  but  Charles  made  new  pragn-as,  and  built 
fortressesy  in  which  he  placed  strong  garrisons.  In  777  he  held  a 
meeting  at  Faderbom,  whidt  wta  attended         great  number  of 
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maSai.  IwwaTMr  did  oofc  •ppew,  Int  M  «o  ««Bfried,  king  tt 
DeoiBWk,  wfaoM  tristcr  a«n  tad  mrM.  Chariaa,  btlwriog  that 
Btxoay  would  quiet,  tamwd  bte  mm  toward  Ih*  Aff«b« 
Bpua;  bat  no  KODer  wa»  !>•  gOM  than  Witikiod,  Mpportod  1^  a 
bod;  of  Dukli  hontaMD,  r«Mw*d  th«  war ;  ud  wIim  tbe  Suona 
heard  that  a  nMakiah  army  had  b«m  dattMyad  h;  ttia  Baaqaw  la  tha 
nlUy  of  IloBaeaTaU«i,(h«  whole  eooatry  taok  Bp  arna,  aad  Wit&faid 
TaTagad  tha  E^aakiA  tflmtory  aa  far  aa  Cologna  and  OoUau  OharUa 
retnnied  from  Spaia  in  779(  iamdad  Saxosf,  dalbatad  hk  mwaj  at 
Bocholt  (ihA  far  from  Waaal),  and  tn  780  aaeampad  aaar  tha  janotioa 
of  the  Obn  with  tha  Blbe,  whara  h«  ooaa  «Mra  raeaited  thahiwMga  of 
many  Saxm  chitfa»  bat  not  itf  WiMUkd,  who  iiaaiiiii  In  H^vMi^ 
•Dd  qnlatly  widtad  fcrtha  aba«oa<tf  OhailM^agriiMt  whoa  haaaaratly 
exntad  the  Sorbi,  a  Slavooiaa  nation  «i  tha  ri^  bank  of  tte  BUmL 
Bnddonty  ha  oromad  tha  fiSba  and  daalr^ad  a  FnnUah  army  at 
Morat  Stintetbarg,  near  Uindeo.  Obariaa,  infartatod,  appeared  with 
freth  troopa,  a»d  having  oompeUad  a  pcction  of  tha  SuoH  to  give  at* 
their  prteoipal  leadeea  witti  their  adbarenta,  ha  ordered  tbam  aU  to  he 
babaadad  near  Tei^  ea  the  Alkr,  46O0  in  znmber  (768>.  Thii 
mehy  pvBdooed  a  terrible  ontbrmfc  ameng  tha  SasoMi  X  bloody 
bat  indaoiaiva  batUa  waa  fought  iMar  the  piMa  where  Tana  peeiahed 
with  three  Roman  lagiona,  in  the  Tevtobnrger  Wald ;  nor  eoidd 
Charles  boast  of  having  defeated  hie  enemy  hi  a  eeeoad  engagement 
which  waa  foaght  near  the  eouram  of  the  Haia^  north  d  Osnabrtteh. 
Tha  placee  where  Charlaa  and  WitUund  had  ranged  thnr  anniea,  two 
aand-plaiDa,  at  a  abort  diakanee  from  eaah  ottev  near  Vdrden,  in  a 
barraa  daadata  ooairtrf,  are  oalled  t«  tha  rnsMit  the  one  the 
'Kerlaf^;  the  othar  tha  •\mabld.'  During  tlia  two  fbUMriiig 
years  Chjarlaa  oontinnad  an  obstinate  strof^le  with  the  Saxone ;  and 
eeetog  th«  impoesibility  of  eubdning  tb«m  onleaa  he  gained  their 
flhiofa,  he  Bent  messoogara  to  Witikind  and  Albion,  who  were  then  in 
Hdetain,  and  promised  them  the  free  mjoymank  <rf  all  tiielr  eitatee  if 
they  muld  adopt  the  Christian  roligloD  and  reeegaise  CkarUe  aa  tbair 
maatnr  Upon  this  proposifeiim  they  both  avbmitlad.  They  went  to 
Attipjaenm,  now  Att%ny»  near  Bhaima  la  Champagne^  waraChartaa 
than  ze^ed,  submitted  to  tha  VtmMA  Ung,  and  were  baptisad ; 
vheraupon  they  ratumed  to  ttair  dottiBioBB  (iuO.  78S}.  Tha  Anal 
subjugation  of  the  Saxona  waa  not  howwar  aoMplately  aflbeled  WU 
tbe  year  803. 

A  proof  of  WitiUnd'a  attaehment  to  the  dvMhn  nligtoB  ia  hb 
foandatlaB  of  tha  oonvent,  aAnwarda  ahapter  at  8h  Alennder,  ak 
Wildeabanson,  in  the  grand-daoby  Oldenbun^  where  tba  leapaciire 
documents  (timagh  not  signed  Witiktod)  may  atill  be  aaaa.  Aft 
Wildeehaoaen  there  are  boom  mma,  ntnated  on  a  hiUock  •orromded 
by  ths  Hunte,  wfatch  are  said  to  be  tbe  lemelna  of  tho  ehkf  reeldenee 
of  Witikind ;  and  is  tiM  meuntnini  near  DiMan,  eaat  of  Omabrtlek, 
there  is  a  mfaied  itronghold  edled  mtikiBda-Barg.  It  b  aaU,  bnt  ft 
«aoBot  ha  n«rad,that  Witikhd  teat  hk  life  in  807,  Inn  battle  with 
aaKNdd,dake<rfBaabia.  Bla  body  waa  intemd  at  Padarbom,  wfaeaee 
it-waa  eairied  to  Engers,  and  •afaaeqnenUy  to  Herford,  near  Minden. 

1877  the  emperor  Oharlea  XV.  orderad  a  monument  to  be  weeted  to 
his  memory  in  the  paroeliial  ehnreh  at  Sogoa^  and  In  ISfil  hie  re- 
mains wero  carried  from  Hariiiwd  to  Kngan^  Bod  dapositod  wklar  that 
nmament, 

(Kginhftrtua;  TUa  CkrUtMag-^  ^  Sdimhulc,  with  thanetea  «t 
Bee^,  Bcdlaod,  and  Qtddatt;  Foata  Saxo  <ABenymoaB)  in  Leibaiti, 
Ser^ptora  Rer.  BrmtKie. ;  Udser,  OtnaftrOaUscAe  Ottekic/ite,  voL  L,  tho 
beet  work  on  the  subjed) 

WITT,  DB,  JOHK  aud  OOBMBLIUS,  two  of  the  aUeet  and 
moat  honourable  of  Dutch  stateemen,  were  eo  inseparable  lo  their 
career  that  the  htatory  of  their  lives  must  alee  be  one.  John,  though 
tiw  younger  by  two  yean,  i^yed,  fn  eonaeqnenee  of  his  genial,  ver^ 
Batil^  and  aaptting  eharaot^,  the  prominent  part;  but  H  ie 

doubtful  whether  he  eonld  so  loog  have  sustained  himself  witbent 
Ihe  aid  of  Ma  brother'e  solid  thmgh  lass  Aowj  parts.  Coradios  waa 
one  (rf  theaa  rare  and  invaltiable  naturae  tiho  intuitively  feel  them- 
BiAvee  bom  to  perfbnn  a  seoendary  part,  and  srs  probably,  in  the  per^ 
•everii^  nnostentntioua  dlBL-harge  of  tbrir  dotlea,  moro  luieral  aa  th^f 
an  more  diOpaH  to  ftnd  tlinn  evra  leadem  of  eoBonandiair  talent 
There  ia  eomathing  extremely  beantifiiil  in  tha  nnhrtampted  e» 
operation  of  two  men  Gke  Comelioa  and  John  de  Witl^  «aeh  among 
the  very  Hoeat  spedmena  of  his  own  riaaa  of  ebaraotan^  when  tha  tu 
of  broUierbood  strengtheaa  the  bands  of  friendsfaip. 

The  father  of  John  and  Cornelius  wm  a  leader  in  the  party  opposed 
to  the  amumptioBa  of  tlte  house  of  Orange  and  a  memtwr  of  tiM 
0tataa  OenerU  at  Holland  md  Wart  FUealand.  He  waa  aeMidered 
by  advIaeM  of  the  Stadtholder  of  suffldeBt  ooneeqnenee  to  be  Infltnded 
among  the  f^ht  eitfsena  imprisoned  fai  tia  easUe  of  ZiBwenstrin,  hi 
1950.  The  young  De  Witts  therefore  were  earlyimbnod  with  hostility 
to  tlie  pretODSione  of  the  fiuoaily  of  Orange,  end  devoted  to  the  Repub- 
lioan  and  Arminian  p«ty ;  and  at  tiie  same  time  aneoumged  hj  the 
posi^n  of  th^  flithn  to  loA  forward  to  ptddie  employment. 

JoBH  n  Wnr  waa  bom  at  DexdreAt  in  1026,  and  adaoatod  •! 
linden,  wfaer^  ia  addition  to  Hie  itadlea  aeeeaBary  fcr  one  who 
aspired  to  rise  in  the  etato,  he  la  nnderstood  to  have-  enltivated  the 
matbemaUeal  s^ooee  with  aucoese.  A  treatise  pubUdied  at  Leyden, 
in  1886,  nnder  the  title  '  Elamento  Uneatna  CumrBm,' fa  attribntod 
toUm. 


ThadsaA  of  l^liam  II.,  ptlaoe  of  Oiwg*,  on  the  ^d  «(  OetobM 
1850,  threw  Ae  management  of  affura  into  the  hsbda  of  the  «*rty  tf 
whi<^  De  Witt's  father  betooged.  ComeKua,  his  ^eM  aoa^  havi^ 
been,  as  will  appear  in  the  mora  paitioular  notioe  of  hia  earear 
tha  eeqoel  of  tUa  artielek  appeteted  boigemsato  of  Dordre^t,  tha 
IsaiUy  infiasim  obtained  for  John  tho  offloe  of  penatonsry  of  tha* 
cMy.  The  lAililywhudi  he  displayed  in  that  charge  pmuMdfbrbtaa, 
two  yean  lator  (in  1«53),  whm  only  hi  hto  17th  yani^  tha  asAfa 
iaaportaat  appoi^nient  of  grand  peuienaiy  of  K^laad,  which  ha 
letained  till  1872.  During  the  intervening  twenty  year^  he  irm, 
tmder  tiie  aedaat  title  of  giaad  pensionary,  virtodofaief-SBaghitnUe  of 
tha  r^nblia  The  period  waa  •  critical  onefw  HeUand— diartng  the 
earHar  part  of  it  De  Wit*  waa  oalled  upon  to  make  head  afiahiat  (>aaa- 
well,  and  during  the  latter  agahiat  Lenta  XIV^  and  he  UngBled 
ttta  aama  time  against  the  inveteracy  ef  demeatta  fhaMoa. 

De  Witt  oa  amuming  tiie  rsiaa  of  govemmaat  fsaatd  tbe  republle 
engaged  ia  a  war  with  England.  A  aeries  of  Mfreng^aHbta  in  which, 
al&ough  great  ^11  and  bravery  were  displayed  tbe  DnbA  and 
BogUah  oommaadaia,  and  many  livaa  wan  laat,  vietory  iDdioed 
altamatoly  to  aa«h  ride  witfaoat  daetariag  t ery  dMddedly  for  althar, 
paivad  tha  way  for  a  peace  whMi  vraa  aegoeiatad  by  Da  Wit^  and 
aignad  at  Weetminster  on  the  Ifith  of  April  1694.  On  tbe  pati  of  *k6 
Dntoh  thahonoun  claimed  l^tbe  Kq;Ush  for  their  leg  ia  the  Channet 
were  ooaeeded.  A  aeeret  article  waa  appended  to  the  trafty,  in  vritich 
it  was  atipnlatad  that  tlie  Stuart  fiunuy  shoald  reoeive  no  auppM% 
from  the  United  States,  aad  that  ao  priaee  of  the  hooaa  of  Oraaga, 
80  aaarly  allied  to  tba  Staarta,  ahould  be  eleoted  atadtholdar,  or  graailr 
ndmimL  nia  aitkle  waa  flrat  signed  by  the  tepraoeatatita  ef  Hfrflaad 
alaoe :  tiie  other  provinoes  were  as  jealous  of  tha  aeoeodaney  ef  Hoi- 
land  aa  tha  npuUican  party  of  the  ambition  ef  tha  house  of  Orange. 
This  trea^  embraced  the  great  oatliuea  of  tiie  policy  ta  whidi  De 
Witt  persevered  during  the  whole  of  bis  fatare  adti^lstratlon : — 
Avoid^  glvteg  nmbr^  to  the  States  of  Kttropa  by  sti^Nag  «B 
poiatB  of  empty  ettoaette;  aimlag  to  preserve  peace  aad  tha  aoaatlly 
af  Ms  fbrsignposeaMloBB for  Holland;  balaoeiagthediAr«Bt  Baivpeali 
powers  agidnst  aaefa  other;  aad  guarding  gainst  the  eatabliahmeat  nf 
haiaditary  power  fa  the  hoaaa  of  Ormge. 

Towarda  the  attahnnent  ef  the  bat«MAtioaed  (Meet  Da  Witt 
labeared  iadefatigably.  The  repnUieaa  party  pcepiMetftted  in  Hol- 
land, but  tha  Oraagiata  were  uasten  ia  EealaBd.  The  other  atalaa 
haahated  batwaan  ^  fsare  «f  being  doniaeefed  oear  by  HoUand  «r 
bythePriaoa  ^  OraDgB.  It  was  net  tUl  the  yatt  1667  that  D*  WMt 
obtained  the  aaaeat  of  tha  Statoa  Oeneral  to  the  '  perpetual  cdkt,*  by 
which  lha  oflBoa  «f  atadthdder  waa  dedared  to  be  for  ever  abeliebed. 
There  vras  havrevsr  ao  admixture  of  pereenal  hoatili^  te  Hbo  Prin«e 
ot  Oraaga  in  ^ia  peraeverfDg  seal  for  tbe  destntction  of  his  hoosa'a 
power.  William,  priaoe  ef  Oraaga,  <aflerwesda  WflUam  IIL  ef  Cac- 
laad)  waa  a  posthmBona  oUld,  wd  the  ears  af  hia  edaeattaa  dercMag 
aa  tho  States,  had  baHilvft almost  aathM^y  to DaWtet.  HatflaAuged 
tUi  duty  oeasoiaaUeualy  and  aagaeloady;  aad  WllUam,  aottrich- 
atandtog  the  batiad  agaiaat  De  Wiu  which  hli  mother  endeavaafed  to 
iastil  into  him,  and  aotwithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which  taadetad 
him  ready  enoagh  to  take  advantage  of  the  giand  penateaaiy's  anpe- 
palarity,  alwaya  retained  and  exprsesod,  la  hie  guarded  aaanw,  a 
gvataM  aad  raapaatfril  aansa  of  the  manner  ia  whieii  Da  WM  behamd 
towanfti  Um  dufag  hia  mlaarity. 

The  next  ean  of  De  Witt  waa  to  fntrodaee  eHer  Into  the  Ifiaaeea 
ef  the  repablic.  In  tbia  he  laooeeded  so  writ  tiiat  the  States  of  Hol- 
land proBMited  a  formal  retjaeet  to  him  that  he  wonM  develop  hto 
Snaocikl  ayetem  in  writing. 

JIatual  re^eet  had  eatabltahad  a  frleadditp  that  might  almort  be 
tanaed  ooaMential  batwaan  ViaDount  Taranne  and  Da  Wtti  Turaaa^ 
in  1880^  bad  andeavoared  to  pmnada  tha  FreoA  govamment  to  osa- 
alade  tcaaties  with  Portugal  and  the  Uidted  ProviBces,  aa  a  ehad^ 
npoa  the  ambftton  of  Spain,  biA  had  been  thwarted  by  Masarin.  On 
ib9  death  of  that  mlnteter  the  vifoonot  renewed  his  repr«eecitatlt»n 
to  Look  XIY.,  who  left  tbe  affUr  anttrely  fat  hie  luuids.  Thn  prlee  at 
vrU^  Taranne  obtained  the  aoquieeeenee  of  tbe  grand  pensionarr  in 
Us  aehama  waa  a  traa^  of  commereo  betwew  France  and  the  United 
Provlneos,  aoaelnded  ia  1881,  by  whteh  each  state  eoneeded  to  tte 
other  entire  fiaedem  ef  oommeroe  fn  their  reepeetive  porta ;  tiw  Statm 
Qeneral  guaranteed  the  posaeBsfon  of  Dunkerqoe  to  Vranoe;  and  the 
king  of  mace  guaranteed  to  l^e  Dutch  the  right  whieh  they  cWmed 
of  fishing  off  the  eoaet  of  Qteat  Rftain  and  Irriaud.  Tbe  cabinet  of 
Charlaa  If.  made  a  fbeMe  remonatrauce  against  tbb  laat  actiole,  bnt 
Ej0^  oontoived  to  appease  tbem  for  the  tlraa 

But  the  affiant  la^ed  ta  the  pnMie  mhid  <rf  Baghad;  aaS  Che 
aommerofal  rivalry  betwven  that  nation  and  Holland  soon  m cumulated 
other  groonda  of  eompbdnt.  The  mariners  sod  traders  of  the  two 
eonntriea  had  flrequeat  quarrda  on  tbe  cesat  ef  Africa  aad  In  the 
Indies,  hnd  eaoh  penhted  in  representing  the  other  aa  the  aggreaaor. 
War  waa  dedarod  between  Holland  and  Bo^and  in  1860.  Do  Witt 
Invehad  Idia  aid  irf  IVanoe,  bat  hi  vidn :  Loufa  XIV.  only  oflerad  hfa 
■sdfaUoD.  Admiral  Opdam  vraa  defeatod  by  the  Duke  of  Toik  and 
Prinee  ItnpeH  off  Harwich,  and  Cweed  to  seek  ihelter  with  the 
remnant  ef  hie  fleet  in  tbe  Texel.  On  this  oecaMon  De  Witt  gave  a 
striking  inatanoa  of  the  daring  s^-oMifidenee  whi^a  great  emergeuer 
eautdawakeatoUm.  Antwerp ^^f^^^eeglT^ 
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of  the  repnblio  where  th«  fleat  omild  be  reStfesd.  The  pfloti  reftiaed 
to  take  npoo  them  the  responiibiUtj  of  ungstiog  the  shipe  from  the 
Teul  to  Ankirerp,  b;  a  coone  which  would  Baonra  them  from  tiw 
■Itaokfl  of  the  BngUiii,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  danger  of  ■traoding 
on  tha  BlnllowB.  De  Witt  repured  on  board  the  fleet ;  ondertook  the 
Totponaibilit/  from  whiob  ekilled  prufanional  men  ehnmk;  oooTeyMl 
the  fleet  io  aafet?  to  Antwerp ;  wheoce,  under  hie  energetic  aaper- 
Intendence,  it  again  took  the  sea  is  figbtbg  trim  in  an  iocredibiy  abort 
apaoe  of  time.  Louia  now  declared  In  fimmr  of  Hi^land,  and  oaten* 
■ibiy  iMoed  ordan  to  hfa  fleet  to  jofai  that  of  the  United  Provinoea. 
No  jonctiou  howefcr  took  plao^  aad  after  two  more  well  otntaated 
battlee  between  tiie  naval  foroee  of  Holland  and  England,  a  peace  waa 
oonoluded  at  Breda,  hy  a  treat;,  to  which  Denmark  and  Fmnoe  became 
partiea,  between  the  belligerenta,  on  the  30th  of  Jnlf  1667. 

De  Witt  eadeaTonred  alter  the  peace  to  concentrate  hia  attention 
upon  the  intenul  organisation  of  the  repobU&  The  perpetual  edict 
and  the  flnandal  raudntiMia  above  alluded  to  wwe  the  first  fniita 
of  thia  de>erminitloB  But  the  oondaot  vt  the  Frsndi  king  aoon  inter* 
rapt>-d  three  labounlqr  drawing  hia  attectiMt  to  foraign  affairs.  Louia 
invaded  the  Speniah  Netherlaoda  in  1667,  under  tfae  pretext  that  they 
fell  by  riftht  to  hia  queen  on  the  death  of  her  fk^er  the  king  of  Spain. 
Torenne  took  one  fortification  after  another  with  hia  uaoal  rapidity, 
and  waa  advancing  towarda  Brutaela,  when  the  Ifarqoia  de  Caatel- 
Bodrlgo  rgpteaentw  to  the  atatae  general,  that  If  Fkauoa  were  aUowad 
to  conquer  the  Netherlaoda  there  would  remain  no  barrier  botwean  it 
and  th«  United  Provinces.  These  repreaentations  were  backed  by 
those  of  Temple,  aent  by  the  Bnglish  ministry  to  propose  an  allianoe 
between  Uollaod,  Eoglaod,  and  Sweden,  with  a  view  to  oblige  France 
and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peace.  Thia  meaanre  coincided  with  the 
poli<7  (tf  De  Witt,  who  felt  the  danger  of  irritating  Fiance,  aod  the 
aqual  danger  ot  ramainlng  a  pamiTe  witeess  of  ita  aggreaaiona  The 
triple  alllanee  vras  reaolvad  upon  on  the  28rd  of  January,  1668 ;  signed 
OD  the  7th  of  February,  and  ratified  on  the  26th  of  April.  At  the 
same  time  the  foroee  of  the  republio  were  aeoretly  augmeoted  by 
De  Witt:  26,000  infantry  were  raiaed,  and  quartered  in  the  froDUw 
garriaoDS,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  veeada  pot  In  oommiaaion.  These 
negociationa  were  accelented  by  the  progresa  of  the  Frmeh  anna  in 
Iwodbe  ComtA  Tha  treaty  dbpoaed  hanoa  to  Uotan  to  orertoree  of 
peaoe,  as  the  Invarion  of  Fruobs  Omntd  dlspoaad  Uw  oontt  of  Spain ; 
and  under  the  direeUon  of  De  Witt  and  Temple  the  peaoe  of  Aix-la- 
C%apelle  waa  ngned  on  the  2nd  of  Hay.  Louis  diaaemblad  hia  anger 
at  tbe  part  taken  by  the  United  Provincee  in  these  negooiationa  till  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  abonld  ofier. 

In  1670  Charlea  JI,  waa  persuaded  by  the  iatrigaes  of  the  French 
aoort  to  promise  that  England  would  witiidraw  from  the  triple 
allianoe^  la  1671  the  bishop  of  Hflnater  and  aevenl  Roman  Oatholio 
prill cflB  of  the  Empire  entered  into  a  league  with  Franca  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  reconquering  some  frontier  towns  which  they  allied  had  been 
usjaatly  and  forcibly  torn  from  the  Empire  1^  Holland.  In  Sweden 
tbe  oounotl  of  regentj  appointed  to  conduct  the  affium  of  state  dwiog 
the  minori^  of  Charles  XI.  vraa  also  detached  from  the  intwests  ^ 
Holland.  The  inaction  of  De  Witt  while  theee  intriguea  weto  oarrying 
OD  all  around  him  would  appear  unaooountable  hut  for  two  eironm- 
stanoes  which  oontributed  to  paralyse  bim.  The  first  waa  the  anar- 
chical oooatitution  of  the  republic,  in  which  there  waa  no  central 
antbori^f  every  provinoe  and  almoat  every  town  retainmg  its  aove> 
itago^.  To  raiaa  mencij  or  troops  the  consent  of  an  immense 
munber  nt  petty  oooadb  waa  necessary,  oonpoeed  of  men  whom 
immediate  and  visible  daogsr  alone  oould  convinoa  of  Uie  nsrwanitj  of 
making  the  slightest  sacrifices.  Tbe  other  oiroumstenoe  was  tbe  grow- 
ing strength  of  tbe  Orange  party,  to  which  varioua  causes  contributed : 
popular  fickleness^  tired  of  an  adminlatration  of  tvranty  yeara'  atauding ; 
the  number  of  diaappointed  osndidatee  for  office  whkh  bad  aoonmo- 
Irted  In  the  course  of  twenty  years ;  the  inveteiate  malevolence  (tf  the 
Oalvinistic  deigy  against  the  party  of  whleb  De  Witt  was  tha  chief; 
and  the  natuutendeDCfy  of  men  to  &vour  tbe  pretemiooB  of  a  house 
ftf  real  hietorical  greatness.  To  thia  oombin^ion  of  adverse  iafluescea 
muBt  the  foct  be  in  a  great  measure  attributtd,  and  when  the  frontiers 
of  Holland  were  dmultaneoualy  aasailed  by  the  foroea  of  Louis  XIY. 
aod  the  Qermeii  prinoes,  in  tbe  spring  of  1872»  the  forts  irera  held 
garrisoDB  weak  alike  in  vumboi*  and  in  the  inexperiaaoa  and  want  at 
discipline  of  the  raw  leviea  wUoh  oomposed  them. 

Ibe  partieana  of  the  House  of  Oiaoge  saised  the  oppcntunii^  of 
national  alarm  and  confusion  to  olamoor  for  iba  repeal  of  the  per- 
petual edict  De  Witt  and  bis  friends  were  still  strong  enough  to 
refuse  this  demand,  bat  not  to  prevent  the  I^ce  of  Orange  from 
being  nominated  captain  and  admiral-general  aa  the  26th  of  February 
1672.  A  precaution  taken  to  guard  agalnrt  any  advant^e  William 
might  be  ladined  to  take  of  hia  militwy  power  rather  precipitated 
than  delayed  the  down&U  of  De  Witt.  Eight  deputies  were  aeleoted 
from  amoOK  the  membtra  of  tbe  atatefrgenertd  to  act  aa  oouuoil  to  tbe 
niUtary  and  naval  commanders :  CorueUus  de  Witt,  who  waa  one  of 
them,  waa  sent  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter ;  the  other  seven  were 
ordered  to  aooompany  JPrlnoe  William.  Aa  usual,  a  multiplicity  of 
counoila  only  embarraased  the  oommanderJa-eUaC  and  added  to  the 
number  of  reverses  wbiol^  enabled  De  Wlti'a  MMUiaa  to  ntae  n  ttorm 
of  pnblio  indignatton  agi^nsfe  him. 

Annoa  and^gland  dMdarad  war  agafavt  Holknd  on  the  7th  of 


April;  the  elector  ot  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Miinster  a  month 
later.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  French  and  Qerman  armiea 
had  occupied  tha  previnosa  of  Oueldre,  Orvr-Teael,  and  Utrecb^ 
taken  fifty  dllaa,  aad  made  upwards  of  24,000  prUoners.  At  sea  tho 
Dutch  were  lass  unfortunate,  but  tbe  atmoat  effi>rts  of  De  Ruyter  and 
his  brave  oompsoions  In  arma  were  uoabla  to  achieve  mord  than  • 
drawn  battle  in  the  encounter  with  the  Duke  of  Tork  off  Solbay.  Tho 
advance-guard  of  the  French  army  was  within  five  leagues  of  Amster- 
dam. Tho  dtias  of  Hollaad  and  Brabant^  to  avoid  aurreudering,  were 
obliged  to  Irnak  tiw  dykea  aad  inundate  the  surrounding  oouotiy. 
Th«  damour  for  the  reaaindiag  at  the  perpetual  edict  wu  auceessfolly 
renewed  at  this  disastrous  eriaifc  Tha  revocatioa  of  tbe  ediot  was 
signed  by  the  nu^istratti  of  tiie  pcindpal  towns  of  Hdlsnd  and  Weak 
Friesland. 

In  the  b^inning  of  July  Louia  returned  to  Paris;  Torenne  waa 
obliged  to  draw  towarda  the  Qerman  frontier  to  meet  suoooura  ftx 
Holland  which  were  adraaolog  under  tiia  ekotor  of  Brandaoborg ;  aad 
tha  Dnke  of  Lnzomboorg  waa  left  in  the  omiqnered  proviooss  vrith  a 
force  no  more  than  snffident  to  bold  tfae  I^uoe  of  Oraoge  in  check. 
The  temporary  relief  from  aU-engroaaiDg  fear  thus  afforded  to  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  unaubdued  provinoea  was  employed  by  the  enemies 
of  De  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace  againat  him  by  all  kinds  of 
nudsvolent  misreweaentaUons^  iUa  brother  was  arrested  on  a  falsa 
accusation,  farooght  to  the  HagM^  and  on  the  Sith  of  July  tortured 
aad  sentenced  to  perpetu^  exU&  He  himaslf  was  attacked  by  aasss* 
sins  in  tiie  streets  of  the  same  city,  and  dangerously  wounded.  After 
the  oondemnation  of  Cornelius,  John  visited  bim  in  prison;  a  mob 
asaembled,  uttering  violoDt  threats  against  both  brothers.  Three 
companies  of  cavalry,  imder  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  the  Hagoev 
pot  in  motion  by  th^  officers  to  rescue  ttu  De  Witts,  were  ordered  to 
move  in  another  direotion  by  the  Statea  of  Holland,  under  tbe  ptetaxt 
that  a  body  of  insurgent  peaaanta  were  advancing  againat  the  town. 
The  brothers  thus  left  without  protection  were  savagely  murdered, 
and  their  bodiea  attached  to  a  gibbet.  After  the  mob  had  diapetaed, 
the  bodies  were  decently  entombed  by  order  of  tiie  states-general ;  a 
faint  efibrt  waa  made  to  preeerve  appearances  by  ordeiing  Inquiry  to 
be  made  aftw  the  murderers ;  and  medals  were  allowed  to  be  atruok 
in  honour  of  tiw  murderact 

John  de  Witt  combined  aa  active  enterprising  disposition  with  solid 
judgment;  he  was  a  persnaaive orator  and  adezteroua  negociator.  He 
was  bold  in  tbe  hour  of  danger  and  patient  under  protnot«d  reverses. 
Fw  tbe  apace  of  twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hoatility  of  all  tbe 
great  surrouodiug  monardiiea  against  the  small  aod  ill-organised  re- 
public at  the  head  of  which  he  stood.  Tbe  hcmour  of  first  iutrodudng 
r^Ularity  into  its  financeB,  and  in  great  part  the  honour  of  cheoking 
the  progresa  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  triple  alliance  and  the  peaoe  of  Aix- 
la-Chaiwlle,  belooga  to  bim.  That  he  should  have  fallen  under  the 
trying  circumatanoea  which  attended  the  dose  of  his  carter  ia  lees  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  he  should  so  long  have  kept  head  against 
the  anarchy  of  the  Seven  United  Provincee.  The  trueot  mirror  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  hia  worku — the  *  H^mdres  de  Jean  de  Witt, 
Grand  Pensionoaire  d'Hollande,'  published  at  the  Hague  in  Dutch,  in 
1667;  in  French,  in  1709;  and  the  'Letters  et  N^odatious  entre 
Jean  de  Witt  et  les  Pl^nipotentiairea  dee  Provinces  Unies  aux  Couts 
de  France,  &0.  depuis  I'an  1662  juaqu'h  1669,'  Dutch  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1726 ;  French,  in  1728.  A  ■  Life'  of  the  brothers  was  publiahed  at 
Utredit  in  1709,  by  liadame  Zouteland. 

COBiiSLins  Di  win  was  boro  at  Dordrecht  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1628.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  aerved  sertral  years  in  the  fleet  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  bis  early  youth.  His  later  career  however  waa 
essentially  that  of  a  dvilian.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Orange  party  in 
1660  he  waa  appointed  burgomaster  of  lus  native  town  and  deoted 
deputy  to  the  Statea  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  Soon  after  he 
was  choem  inqwotor  of  djkas  in  the  district  of  Putten.  Osteoaibly 
he  held  no  higher  office  during  the  greater  part  of  his  broUuK's  admi' 
nistration;  but  tiw  confidence  which  his  firmness,  probity,  bndnea 
talent,  and  sound  sense  acquired  from  all  rendered  him  in  reality  tho 
moat  effideot  supporter  of  his  brother'a  power.  As  has  been  men* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  sketch,  he  hdd  a  political  appointment  on 
board  tbe  fleet  of  DeUuyter  in  1672;  and  in  1667  he  bad  filled  a 
similar  poat.  On  botii  oeeasionB  he  distinguished  himself  Ua 
bravery  m  acUmi.  After  the  batUe  of  Solbay  be  was  obliged  to  Isavo 
the  fleet  by  a  violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  Before  hia 
arrival  the  other  magiatrates  had  signed  the  revocation  of  the  per- 
petual edict  A  tumultous  crowd  intruded  itself  into  his  sick  room, 
demanding  his  eigtiature  to  the  document.  With  great  difficulty  his 
friends  peiauaded  him  to  comply ;  but  he  added  the  initials  Y.  C.  (vi 
ooaotus)  to  hia  name  j  and  refusiDg  to  eraae  them,  the  mob  was  ot^ 
padfied  by  one  of  bis  attendants  doing  it  unknovrn  to  him.  He  was 
soon  after  arrested  on  a  falsa  accosation  of  oonapiring  to  poison  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  oonveyed  to  the  Hague^  and  put  to  the  torturei. 
While  on  tbe  rack  he  ia  aoid  to  have  repMted  Hotscc's  ode^  which 
b^jins  "  Justum  et  tenacem  propodti  virum,"  On  the  24th  of  July  he 
was cMidemned toperpetoal exile, and lua subssqaent fate  has  already 
been  natrated.    llie  brathen  were  murdered  on  August  20, 1672. 

The  auUumtiea  for  the  inoidnutai  <rf  the  life^  Cornelius  4fi  Witt 
arethanma  mentioned  nbore  in  the  sketch  < 
Borne  valuable  materials  an  alsoQcglliE&iM^: 


m  WmE,  VIBTKB  SIC. 


brothen  In  tb*  worin  of  Sir  WllUam  Tempi*  ■ndBHnMT^'KMMifi 

of  TtirflDM.* 

WITTE.  PIBTER  DB,  or  PIBTRO  CANDIDO,  u  th»  Italiuu 
bare  traulkted  hk  nama^  or  h«  Akt  tham,  waa  bom  at  ftngea  in  1646. 
Ho  went  early  with  hia  parenta  to  Flwanoe,  and  atadied  aa  an  hia- 
torioel  painter  thera^  in  freeeo  and  lo  oil.  He  waa  probably  the 
■dkolu  of  Vaaari,  ftir  be  aaaiBted  that  palntw  in  Flmnoa^  and  in  tla 
woAa  in  the  Vatkaa  at  Mome.  He  made  lor  the  Ooke  of  Tnaeany 
maay  cartoona  to  be  w<n4ced  in  tapeatry.  Ho  ma  aftormrdaimlted 
wbile  in  Italy,  by  the  Eleetor  of  BAvaiia,  to*go  to  Moiueh  and  enter 
bb  MT^ioe,  whick  ha  did,  and  he  remained  there  many  yeara.  until  hie 
death  ia  1 626,  and  all  worka  of  art  produced  in  his  time  were  ozeouted 
under  bla  direetlon.  Hr  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  long  gallery 
f>f  the  Hof-garten  at  Montob,  a  aeriao  of  freaooei,  repreaenting  the 
daeda  of  Otto  of  Wittabbadi.  and  the  depaitan  of  the  Bnperor 
Lndwifr  lY.  fat  Bom*  in  18S7.  Tbaae  |)amtii^  were  wliHewaahed 
orer ;  the  deeigna  howerer  an  preawTed  in  the  t^teatriaa  which  wen 
worked  from  ttwm,  mA  in  the  ragraTings  whloh  ware  made  by  Amliiqi 
from  the  tapeitriee:  the  jninta  are  tnuked  mth  the  namaofPietro 
Candido  aa  the  painter.  Amliog  engnvad  thirteen  plates  from  these 
t^Mstrie^  repnaMituig  tbo  hirtoiiea  of  the  Empaiw  Otho,  Lonia  of 
BaTaria,  and  Othn  of  WItUlabanh,  aoaordiog  to  Hubar. 

WITTOI&MSTBIM  U  the  name  of  m  nobla  Qerman  fkmUy,  whioh  it 
wobably  dsaoanded  from  on*  of  tboae  PMokiah  noUea  npon  whom 
CSiariamagne  oonferred  ezteoaive  eatatea  In  Saxony.  TUi  wnily  faaa 
aMnmed  the  name  of  Sayn-Wittgenatain,  elthoagh  it  never  poesened 
the  county  of  Sayn.  The  former  oounty  of  Wittgenttwn  waa  sitnated 
in  tb*  aoathem  comer  of  Weatphali^  abeftt  the  aooreea  of  the  Si^ 
and  tiio  Lahn,  a  moontainooa  tract  renowned  for  iti  rioh  innt>niine^ 
and  which  exports  great  qaantitiea  of  soythea  and  rieUea  ^le  oonnts 
of  Wittgenstein  were  sovereign  membersof  the  Qerman  empira.  They 
were  early  divided  into  two  braQobea,  the  eldw  of  whioh  was  sub- 
divided into  two  Dndor-branches— th*  oonnta  of  Sayn-Wlttgenetadn- 
Berlabnrg  and  thoee  of  Sayn-Wittg«n»tein  of  Uofaeosteio^  both  of  which 
aoqnired  the  Ml*  of  FliDoat  Tbo  yoonger  of  the  two  branehw  above 
mentioned  waa  raiaad  to  th*raBk«prinooinl8S4,on  asaoimkoftiw 
military  repntathm  of  one  trfhe  mamben*  Loola  Adotpbna,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  ohief  oommaodan  of  the  Rnasian  army  in  the  wan 
against  Napoleon. 

Louu  ADOUEinni,  Couira  or  WmoBiiBisiir,  bom  in  1769,  entered 
the  Prnssian  army,  and  made  his  first  oempalgn  against  Franea  la 
1798.  He  afterwarda  ratered  the  llnsrian  aer^oe,  and  fought  with 
great  distinction  a^iainafe  the  nenoh  and  tite  Tm^  In  the  eampaign 
of  1807,  in  Fnasia  and  Poland,  be  oominaadad  nndar  Bsnningsen,  the 
Boialau  flcld.marehal,  and  waa  highly  distingoiilied  by  the  fimpwor 
Alexander.  Napoleon  having  invadad  Rusaia  in  181^  Count  Witt- 
genstein was  intrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
Russian  army,  whioh  waa  to  oover  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  head^ 
qoarteia  of  whkdi  wen  at  Big^  He  ddianded  his  pooitiao  incosss 
ftillT,  doling  ths  whole  war,  affdnit  Marshal  Mapdonald,  whom  ho 
finaUy  dzov*  bade  towazda  tb*  Pnualaa  frontiav.  Tbo  eniia  of  Wit^ 
ganatein  having  aufibred  less  than  the  rest  of  the  Roamna,  it  waa 
•aployed  aa  vangoard,  and  Wittgenstein  entered  Berlin  on  the  11th 
of  March  1818.  Kutosuw,  the  Rua>iao  flald-marshal,  having  died 
eariy  in  1818,  ^ttgensteln  was  appointed  eommanHtt^tn-diief  of  the 
eombioed  Buaaian  and  Prussian  ftwoes.  In  this  sltnation  he  iasned 
tboaa  fiunooi  bot  bombastio  proclamationa  by  wbioh  be  intended  to 
ronaa  the  Gorman  nation,  and,  in  particalar,  the  8a»m^  to  mak* 
oommon  eaoB*  with  tiie  allied  powers.  He  lost  the  battlaa  of  lAtien 
and  Bantaen,  bot  efftoted  his  retreat  so  well  that  Napoleon  could  not 
derive  any  buuflt  from  hia  victories.  Whan  Austria  adhered  to  the 
eoelition  (August  1818),  Prince  Sohwarasnberg  vras  invested  with  the 
ooounand-in*i£i*f  of  th*  united  fbroaa  of  the  alUaai  and  Wittgenatain 
was  auperaedsd  in  Ua  ennmand  by  Barday  do  Tdly  for  the  Biisrian 
foioei,  aod  by  nudisr  for  th*  Vmgkm  amy.  He  novorthelsaa  eo» 
tinued  in  oommand  of  a  atnmg  diviiion  of  the  BoHlao  anoj,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Letpxig  (16th-18Ui  Ootober  1618)  wm  at  the  head  ot 
70,000  men,  with  whom  he  oompied  the  poeition  roond  th*  viUages 
of  Mark-Kleeberg,  Waohau,  and  LiebartwolkwitB.  In  the  campa%n 
ot  1814,  in  Franosk  Wit^enatmn,  in  the  beginning  of  Ftfiraary,  bad 
panatntad  aa  fbr  aa  the  ndghbooAoodof  Full,  but  MapdsoD  dafootad 
him  ta  tbo  bottlao  of  ICormant  and  Kugk.  After  th*  war  with 
Napoleon  wu  termiaatad  by  the  ^  peaeta  of  Farii,  Alunndor 
rewarded  him  with  extensive  estatw  In  PodoHa,  and  put  on  the 
eount's  ooat  of  anna  the  Inscription  "  Heine  ehre  geb'  Uh  Nlemand" 
("Igive  my  honour  to  nobody").  The  merohaota  of  St.  Pateraburg 
pnsnted  him  with  the  aom  of  160^000  aUver  mblea  <8(^00(ML)b  In 
1628  Witlgenatala  waa  oteatod  •  fleld-mar4ial«  and.  in  18S8,  Ih* 
Bmpsror  NfaK^  g^ve  bla  th*  omnnaad-fai'oUsf  agi^vt  tb*  Toik& 
The  first  oampaign  resulted  In  the  pasaage  of  th*  IVnth  and  tb* 
Daoobe,  and  the  oonqoeat  (tf  Kraila,  iBakoha,  Yama,  and  other  for- 
tresses, whioh  were  tAen  by  the  Roaaiansi  Thsee  advantagea  how- 
ever  were  balanoed  by  aome  aevere  loseee^  and  Wittgenstein  was 
roealled  on  the  18ih  of  February  1829 ;  bat  the  emperor  did  not 
dimdsa  Un  withoot  gifing  hfan  new  proofo  of  his  asteMn,  'Wttgen- 
stein  rstirad  to  hia  «stat*a^FOdolia,  wher*  he  died  In  tba  ba^nubig 
of  dMBommaroff  1841.  In  1884  th*  KiMt  c<  rrwria  oonftriod  npon 
him  and  his  wiooissowUhstMsof  prinsfc 


WODROW,  ROBERT.  m 


WITZLBBBN,  KARL  AUQTTST  FRIBDBICH  VON,  better 
loBOwn  aa  a  writw  1^  hie  litaraty  paendonym  of  Von  TrooJits,  the 
name  of  hia  fatber'a  estste  near  Weimar,  whero  he  was  bora  Haroh 
17t  1772.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  anroUod  among  the  pagea 
at  the  oourt  of  Weimar,  and  there  had  Muaseus  and  Hwder  for  bis 
instraotors.  Having  entered  very  early  into  the  Prussian  sarvioa  he 
obtained  advanconent  in  it,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  lUiiae 
sampaigna  of  1792-9$.  It  waa  about  the  same  time  that  be  made  bis 
first  literary  attempt^  bMUg  engaged  by  a  publisher  to  complete  a 
wo^  entitled  'Avaoturen  der  Deatsohen  am  Khine^'  the  author  ot 
whioh  lived  only  to  finish  the  first  volume ;  and  ha  also  wrote  several 
political  pampbliit^  at  that  period,  and  hia  ronunoa, '  Das  Stille  Thai.' 
Though  Schiller  enoouraged  him  to  cultivate  bis  litacary  tiileot^  that 
pvodofltioa  waa  hia  laat,  natU  about  twenty  yeara  aftorward%  when  he 
^ain  sppearadaa a  writer. 

During  that  interval  he  waa  c<»stanUy  ongaged  in  military  aervioa, 
of  ^Uch  he  experieoood  a  great  deal  in  various  oampaigns waa  at 
the  battle  of  Jena;  was  takw  prisoner  at  Preaalaa;  beoamo  a  oon^ 
mander  ofinfaotry  in  the  ermy  of  the  grand-duke  of  Berg  (Unrat); 
had  a  r^ment  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  1611,  when  be  waa  posted 
near  Burgoa;  afterwarda  entered  the  ellisd  arn^  against  fVanoe;  and 
in  1618  beoama  a  ooloori  in  tfa*  Russian  sarvieew  At  the  groeral  peaoa 
bis  military  career  tonnlnated,  and  he  ratirad  to  Beoohlita  near  Ualleh 
where  be  followed  farming  for  about  the  mM%  seven  yean,  whan  ha 
went  to  Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  made  literAtun  Us  nolo 
oooupation.  He  did  not  however  remsln  at  Berlin  maqy  yaara^  but 
in  1626  removed  to  Dresden,  in  which  city  and  it!  nelghbooihood  he 
oontinued  to  reude  till  bis  death.  July  9, 1889. 

That '  Tromlitz '  was  both  a  fertile  writer  and  a  favourite  one  with 
the  public^  la  tolerably  ovident  from  thrs*  9(1111011*  of  iiis  collected 
tales  and  novela— two  in  86,  and  one  in  87  volumaa— having  passed 
through  the  [wess  between  188S  and  1840.  Bm  diatinguiahad  bimsdf 
diiefiy  by  hia  hittorical  romaoeee— a  apeoies  of  literature  greatlj  m 
vogu^  and  in  which  ha  took  Scott  for  his  model,  and  with  parhi^M  as 
nooh  aneoess  aa  any  other  of  his  imitatora.  Interest  of  story,  clever^ 
naaa  of  invention^  and  an  agraaabis  afyl*  narrative^  suffioieDtiy  i»- 
oommvnded  bla  pcodnoUona  of  that  mas  to  read«rs  in  genand,  ^ongh 
it  baa  been  rile^  that  they  show  no  very  great  knowledge  of  hlrtory 
or  deep  iasight  into  human  nature.  Thoaa  of  most  note  among  them 
are: — 'Die  Pappenheimer,'  'Frna  von  SioUngan,'  ' Uutins Sfom,* 
'Das  Leben  des  ICarkgrafen  Albreobt  Ton  Brandenburg,'  and  *Dia 
Gatraoas.'  He  also  dii^ilajad  some  dramatic  talent  in  ua  'Dooglaa' 
(1626),  but  not  with  suoh  snoow  an  to  «noDar^*  him  to  pum* 
that  caraer. 

WODROW,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  eecladastiaal  historian, 
aeoood  son  of  Jamea  Wodrow,  proieseor  of  divinity  in  the  Uoivenity 
of  Qlaagow,  was  btnn  in  that  city  In  1679.  He  studiwl  at  hia  native 
univetaity,  wbioh  he  entered  In  1691.  While  studying  theology  under 
his  father,  he  was  upototed  Utsarian  of  the  eollege,  an  oSSoe  very  con* 
geniid  to  hia  pnnatta.  H*  was  lioenaad  as  a  prewdiar  in  Haroh  1708, 
and  in  tbaaummar  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  miniator  of  Eastwood 
in  Renfrewshire  a  parnh  situated  between  Oht«ow  and  I^ley.  HiM 
history  from  this  period  to  hia  death  ia  almoat  entirely  that  of  his 
litearary  labours.  He  felt  that  the  saoluaive  and  li^t  dutirs  of  a 
retired  and  email  parish  gave  him  the  beat  chance  of  leisure  fw  the 
aocompliahment  of  Us  pn^eoted  worfci^  and  thon|^  repeatedly  invited 
to  aecept  of  more  important  minlatecisl  <Aarga%  in  Olawow  and  in 
StirUng,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  Ua  days  at  iiaatwood.  He  vraa 
however  an  aotiveohuiehpc^tiQian;  he  punotuallyatteiuled  theoool^ 
dastiaal  oourta,  and  had  much  influenoe  on  their  delibetmtioniL  He 
waa  oboeen  one  of  a  eonunittee  of  Pmabytery  to  aet  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  AesemUy  in  Edinburgh  for  the  protection  of  the  Cburoh 
ot  SeoOaod,  on  the  oeoaaiaa  of  the  Union  of  1707.  He  exerted  him- 
sdf  in  OMOaing  th*  Aot  of  171S  tax  la  sataWshiog  patronage,  the 
aaoM  whub.  afrarbarlngbeenfar  ISOyearansooroeof  divisiun  inth* 
Church  of  Scotland,  oaused  the  great  secession  of  1648,  Wodnw  was 
the  most  prominent  member  of  a  oommitte*  of  fire  olernmen  who,  on 
the  aooesston  of  Oeorg*  L,  were  deputed  by  the  Utmafd  Assembly  to 
prooeed  to  Leodon,  and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Patronage 
Aok  Dsfrated  in  his  objeett  fa*  beeama  oonapiouoaa  among  bis 
brsttirMi  in  rannmmending  aobsaisrion  to  the  law  as  it  atoo^  and  in 
giving  a  bsoafidsl  affrnt  to  ito  t^mtiam,  Yidding  how*vw  on  thia 
poio^  bo  waa  ta»  of  those  olargy  who  steadily  resisted  tb*  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  a  test  wlUoh  gradual^  fell  Into  doauetud^ 
aa  thoaa  who  refused  to  snbmit  to  it  were  at  the  same  time  among  the 
best  friends  of  the  Hanover  suooeaaion.  Though  he  objactad  to  the 
tandning  of  teata  involving  a  {wlnetpla  of  oivil  goremment,  to  chureh- 
nMSHbswaannaaloaaBopportarof  theprind^ofsnbaoribtog  artielea 
Of  foltb-4hat  la  to  BSj,  the  artlelea  of  fUth  of  hta  own  ofaoRsh  i  and  h* 
oondooted  a  long  and  laborious  written  controversy  on  tbo  sobjeot  with 
the  aupfMrtera  oi  th*  ind*pandeot  prindpl*  in  En^ud  and  Inland. 

H*  died  on  the  21at  of  March  17S4.  It  remains  to  give  a  ouraofj 
notice  of  hia  literary  labours.  Hia '  Hlatory  of  the  SuflVringa  of  the 
Chuidi  ot  Beotbnd,  from  the  B«atoimtton  to  th*  Revolution,'  was  pub* 
Ushsd  in  two  volmnaib  fioliok  In  17S1>SS.  A  fow  ysara  ago  it  was  a 
aoano  and  U^MMiasd  book,  and  in  1838  Ik  w«a  ranbUihed  In  loar 
TChuMs  8v«k  iitth  a  maniob  of  th*  anlfaoi^  fa*  thfuSr^i^^ 
of  Mdi7,  now  of  Tonnto,  in  CBB^eaWtjBWU3inMB5 
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oomptbto  BiBtory  of  ths  Chnrch  of  Bootlaod,  hi  •  wriM  wf  Utm  of 
iodividiitls  oonspicnoaely  somi«oted  iritk  M.  Tho  Dnanwrtpt  of  tliis 
laig*  voA,  not  Gndly  ooneetod  for  pms,  u  in  tb«  Hbnry  of  tha 
Univtnity  of  OUsgoir.  A  oonndeEttUe  Bombor  of  th«  Uns  ham 
been  priiit«d  hj  tha  ICaMl»d  Club,  Md  «  pnte  of  tlw  mA  k 
KmosK  the  pnUkttioDi  of  ih»  Wodrow  floeMT'. 

Wodrovr  was  •  imIoh  Mid  mlnitto  hhbtriMk.  la  mmttag  the  par- 
Moutiom  of  tike  Preet^terieo  ooDoiKifarmirta  daring  the  rnlgn  <f 
Cherlee  il.,  he  OBdertook  «  mbjeot  in  rehUioD  to  which  the  bittereit 
fveHogB  of  iadigQBtion  were  ittll  Mn  in  the  eivde  of  Bootaty  to  wUdk 
he  brfoDged.  The  book  fa  written  ia  a  pmely  pertuaa  ^ttit.  It  ecMi- 
tahu  a  CMd  M  of  goeriptns  ecandal,  papa  Uttte  raneafc  ta  the 
ehateoHw  ef  todWdada  ef  the  BptacofI  par^,  and  fawrtoly  adepN 
the  «ery  woret  rfaw  of  their  metlvea.  It  ia  geaenl^  admittad  how- 
ever to  be  faithful  aa  a  QartatiTO  of  public  oocumBOM^  and  few  atrioUy 
party  namtiTeB  can  be  ao  aaCaly  relied  upea  aa  tbe  '  hiatery  at  the 
InnUea.'  Bat  tbe  author  ia  wheily  waoting  ia  tolei^tion.  Fnaby- 
tttbofBB  he  keked  apmi  aa  the  truth;  (wpreaabg  it  ha  ooaaidered 
•qntnlant  to  naaUag  war  on  tha  Daiiy,  and  the  telexa^  of  any  other 
hrmof  worabip  ha  viewed  aa  lOBelUBg  onlyadegrea  leawidud. 
•*  Th9  Uag'a  eaftaaaa,"  he  eaya,  speahiag  ef  Jamea  TL  «f  Sootiaad,  "  aa 
to  Fa|riata,  aad  hia  earrieaanesa  to  eaeoute  the  kwe,  not  oaly  egdoat 
then,  bat  eeaiaat  every  bna<di  of  wiehedoeaa  aow  abmiadiBB,  braaght 
Uca  into  great  oostMBpt,  and  efwy  otie  did  according  to  bia  ova 
Mea,  aa  if  there  had  beeo  no  kiag  or  aettled  gonmaient."  ('  Life  of 
Braoet' p.  3S.)  Ia  the  AdvaaaWalihraiy  thoca  «e  ais  eloaaly^writteo 
volmaa  edlad  *  Wodbow'a  Aaaleeta,'  a  diarr  aod  edloebhin  of  ane» 
dotea.  conimandDg  with  the  year  1701.  It  ia  partiy  wiitti  in  a 
•eont  bead,  whiob  baa  however  been  daoipbered.  Thia  eurioua  work 
haa  beeo  printed  the  MaiUaad  Club,  it  ekhibita  a  mind  deeply 
tia^ed  wtth  a  eort  of  dabioua  aapentitioB — aiaoy  apeetiai  and  pro* 
Mhetia  atorfee  aaoh  aa  the  followiiig  are  givea,  not  aa  evoote  for  wbioh 
«fae  Bamtor  ^'pledgee  hfa  belief,"  yet alwi^  oi  told  Urn  hy  oome 
peraoa  worOyof  «redifc^-*']b.  John  Welah  waaprcaaUnBata  eoo- 
vestiole,  and  thar  waa  one  eaat  a  loala  at  him  whea  preaeUag.  Mr. 
Webb  atopped,  aad  told  them  he  knew  not  the  peraoa  tbat  had  done 
aoe,  bat  he  waa  peraaaded  *her  woald  be  atee  panoaa  at  that  pwaon'a 
deakh  then  ther  wer  heariag  him  preach  that  day ;  and  everybody 
ksewea  what  a  eoaiweDae  ther  wm  at  PUhp  StainAeid'a  eaeoution  fcir 
nordarkig  hia  fhtbor,  and  thia  PhU^  waa  the  pataett  that  thm  ikiecked 
Ms,  WeUi  in  hia  yowth."  Of  eooraa  all  the  minwaUMaa  iaterpaeitionB 
icd  apeoial  provldeooea  aet  hi  &voar  ot  the  aanator'a  own  nde  in 
ehorcb  politioa.  The  'Wodrow  MSB.'  ia  the  Adv«eatMr  Library 
amount  to  aeveral  hundred  volomea.  They  are  tbe  oollectioiM  made 
hf  tiM  hJgtacian  far  tha  preaeouUou  et  bm  inteoded  works.  Many  <^ 
tbeoi  are  oiigfaial  atateiMpon  and  lattera,  EogUeh  a«d  Soottiah.  hoosd 
np  in  wloaea,  with  eontenta  ia  WodroVa  hiMd-wiittag'.  Oiriben  are 
oopiaa  takea  by  htiasalf  of  doeumeota  of  wfaidk  the  origfaala  ia  nany 
OMea  are  not  aew  to  be  foaad.  Thie  oelleetaaa,  with  hia  prtatad 
worka,  aad  maoy  baadreda  of  leog  kttara  en  eoda^aataoal  nattora,  are 
a  atrikiog  iUuatotioa  of  bia  seal  and  natiring  tadoitoy.  Ia  May  1841 
the  'Wodrow  fieoiat^.'  already  zafeirad  4^  waa  iaatHafcad  <*ftir  the 
pabttcailon  ef  the  whs  «f  the  fiithera  and  msfy  wAteu  «f  tha 
ii^enned  ChxaA  of  Seotland." 

WOKLFL,  JOBfifH,  a  dietingoiahed  eompoeer  and  a  parforawr  on 
the  piaaoferte,  waa  hem  at  telahurg  ia  1779,  when  he  reeaivad 
iaatroctiaM  from  Laopidd  Moiart,  father  ef  the  illaetnouB  WoU^faag^ 
and  firem  Mtohaai  Bayda,  bmthtr  of  the  ■»  ioM  ilhHtiioae  falhear  at 
Btodem  eyaphaay.  After  a  dioctaorieal  tear  he  raaahed  Tieaaaht 
and  theraaBoeaatfulfypeDdaMdhia  Arab  opera.  Ba1heafMta4 
Dreaden,  Berlin,  HaMburg,  fto.,  and  eiriead  ia  Loadan  in  17M^  wh«B 
he  remained,  compoeing  and  giving  leaeoaa,  two  yeera,  thea  preeaaded 
to  Paria,  and  ia  aU  thoae  eitiaa  exeiaed  groat  mdairatioB  hy  Me  pewera 
of  ezemition.  He  retttmed  to  Baglaad  fai  alear  moothe,  and  aaridod 
ia  iu  vtfiM  till  hit  death,  which  took  phma  ia  1611. 

Aa  •  maakW  Wodft  ezhiMted  vary  aoEtiaaoiiaaqr  pa— »fc  Hia 
band*,  wUah  wwe  at  gigantfe  dimoiwiDB^  aaaUed  him  to  do,  hy 
Bieana  of  thcdr  eaneieoa  graap  aad  atrength,  what  none  ef  hia  ooa- 
tempoiariea  oould  aooompliah,  thaa  maUng  him,  aa  It  wera^  the 
meooiaor  of  the  living  Thalberg;  and  hia  profoond  knowledge  of 
barmofiy  ^nalified  htm  to  tern  to  ikm  tMBb  adtaataqa  tiw  prodigidity 
flfaatar^tfitmayhoaocotuidafad.  HiacampoAioaaaaeanmaroai^ 
■EtMiding  to  tMiriy  every  hcHidi  ef  the  art,  aad  ol  fiwre  ham  to  have 
heea  a  tharongMced  araaioiaa,  thoogh  nwy  were  writtaa  prtneipally 
with  a  view  to  aala,  wbA  aeaeml  are  too  aiaherata  aad  too  diSoalt  to 
be  popular.  Kevartbaiaaa,  had  he  aet  iadolged  to  oMaaa  in  tba*  habit 
whiob  la  bia  di^  waa  ao  prevalent  witii  hia  oonatrynMn,  and  whioh 
broBgbt  hk  life  to  a  oktae  at  tbe  preaaatore  ^  ef  tkirty-ahw,  be  pro- 
bably weald  bare  made  a  repotataoa  UU3»  mfeiior  to  thata<  t^  gnat 
Mnaieal  triamvlrato  of  oiodam  OanMOK. 

WOfiLaj£MiUTfi,  mCUASU  aaJabMted  old  Oataan  pafater 
aodeatnaver  oaea|i|iflr  aaid  in  wwed,  waa  bem  at  Ntttnherg  in  1464. 
Be  waa  tbe  Srat  Gkttnan  actiat  who  Mtaiaed  eny  .dagiae  «<  exoetteoae 
in  paiBting,  and  he  hat  the  addilaoaal  honor  of  hanog  bean  tha 
Biaater  of  Albert  Ditrer.  WeUgemuth'e  vroad-earta  are  tbe  eUeot 
^ote  of  that  elaaa  in  Oamwy  of  whioh  liheai«HtMklio*n,«id  thaw 
are  aKtBamelr  aoBn»  WoUgaaauth's  »ajMta«a  are  Hkevha  aoNvaj 
than  are  tw«  ia  tha  AaguatiM  ahmft  aft  Mtttnbari^MotteinOw 


Lady'a  ehape^  aad  a  Laat  Jodpnant  la  the  towa-honae  of  tha  rnxoB 
place;  and  one  in  Uia  church  of  Sohwabacb  for  which  be  Waa  paid,  in 
lfi07,  fiOO  floriaa,  fyt  that  period  a  very  geeat  aum  :  aome  ^eara  after 
thia  the  celebrated  Ambeiiier  oharged  the  Umperor  Ohariee  V.  for  hia 
portr^  only  86  flerina  There  ia  aiao  a  valaabla  week  hy  hun  u  tha 
Inaperial  Quleiy  of  Vienoa,  painted  in  Ifill ;  another  in  tiio  Louvre 
at  Paria ;  in  the  Pinakotbek  at  Htinieh  there  are  fiva  pieoee  by  Wfdil- 
gemath ;  and  the  Liverpool  Rojel  loatitutioa  poaaaiMa  ftre  piofeorea 
atbiboted  to  him.  He  died  in  aged  eigh^-five.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  poaaeaaeo  a  portrait  of  Woblgenaoth,  peiated  in  1516,  in  liia 
aighty-aeooad  year,  hy  hia  pnpil  Albert  Dhrer ;  tUa  ia  ioaoribad  l^K» 
the  Htk  of  the  fiatane. 

Woblgenoth'a  etyle  haa  the  debota  at  the  worka  of  art  of  hiaagib 
e^eoially  is  deaiga ;  hia  worka  however  are  fiaiabed  with  extreme 
mmataaesa  and  aoeuney  ef  detail^  exhibit  much  expreaaion,  and  in 
tiie  draperiee  are  aoperior  to  tha  works  of  maay  of  ^e  eminent  Ger- 
man paintara  who  eucoeeded  him. 

Wohlgemuth  and  Pleydeawnrff  eat  in  wood  tha  ilhutratioaa  of  a 
onrioas  and  eehhratad  old  wMk  in  folio,  hoowa  aa  tiM  -*  Jf  Qmba^g 
CSirooieta '  of  Hartnaon  Bchedd,  a  phyeieiaa.  It  waa  paUiahed  first 
In  Latin,  ia  149S,  eight  years  after  tbe  death  ef  ita  anthor,  and  was 
traoalated  into  Genoao  in  the  following  year.  The  cnta  cooaiet  of 
viewa  of  tewoa  and  portraite  of  eminent  meo.  Tha  LaUa  edition  ia 
the  better ;  tlie  title  eommeoeaa— '  libar  Chnoioonam  par  maa 
tomatia  et  Breviarii  eompilatoa^'  Ae. 

Them  are  aaveral  old  prints  and  woodaoti  maAad  W..  wUeh  ban 
been  attribated  to  Wdhlgenoth.  hot  from  thsir  laCoriority  it  ia  very 
doubtftil  whether  he  waa  the  authorof  tbnn :  two  otiiarOM  aagrawr% 
Wencealaoa  and  J.  Wali^  marked  thair  prillB  with  a  W,  bat  &  ia  not 
known  that  Wohlgemntii  aver  did. 

WOIDB,  CUAltLBS  aODFi^T,  waa  a  nativv  of  HoUand,  or  of 
Poland  aeoordiog  to  Lafebrae-Oaoehy,  in  the  '  Biograpliia  Uaivararilek' 
who  aiao  aaye  tha*  ha  waa  bora  in  17Si»  aad  that  ha  ahadiad  at  EVaak- 
fert«n'th»Uder  aad  a*  Leydea.  la  17W  he  waa  invited  te  Eng- 
land, being  ^^uted  prMcfaar  at  the  Oermaa  Boyal  (Siapd,  St 
jMuea'a^  i^re  he  afterwarda  beeama  reader  aiao.  In  i7Sfi  he  waa 
appointed  aauataat-lifaratian  at  the  firitiah  Uttaeaaa,  in  the  depart- 
nwat  of  natond  hiatory,  and  aoen  aftarwaida  in  tim  departmeat 
of  printed  booka.  The  Univemity  of  Copaohagen  eoo&rnd  upon 
Um  the  dfcvee  of  D.D..  and  ia  1784  the  Univenitr  of  0zfci4the 
degreeof  Doctor  hi  Ovil  Law.  In  1788  he  was  cheasn  a  fallow  of  tha 
Boyal  Soetelj.  On  the  6th  of  May  17M,  he  waa  eeisad  with  an 
apo^eotio  fit  in  the  hoose  of  Btr  Joeeph  Baake,  and  he  died  oa  ib» 
following  day,  in  hia  apartments  ia  tbe  firitiah  Moeeum.  Dr.  Woide 
Mt  two  daughteia  liia  wMh,  who  died  in  178fi.  flia  principal 
literary  prodootiona  are 1,  *  Mathartn  Veyeaa&re  la  Cro^  Lmuoos, 
.^jrptiaoo-Lationm  ex  vateribaa  Ulhu  lingnEe  MoDomeatia,  quod  la 
OemijeBdium  redegit  Christianua  Beiiolts ;  Ifotalaa  qnaadam  et  Indi- 
earn  adjeeife  a  a.  Wetde^'  e  Typograyhia  Chmadon.  Oxford,  177Ck 
Mok  ThiB  ia  a  dictiaoary  of  tbe  Coptio  kncuage,  whioh  waa  made  at 
the  btgiii^  ef  the  18tfi  esntaty  by  the  leaned  French  refuna  La 
Ckw^  wiM  fnAUahad  his  prabae  to  it  in  1772,  in  the  '  Bremer 
meridan.*  Tha  work  however  rasaaioed  in  maaaweript^  whuh  wm 
revlaed,  abridged  in  aane  plaoa^  aad  aompleted  ia  othera  by  Saholt& 
The  letiaed  manuaeript  beoaaae  the  property  of  tbe  library  Leydsa^ 
arhera  it  waa  exaoriaed  hy  Wosda,  who  oonoeind  the  idea  of  pi^ 
UaUng  ih  It  b  sud  that  there  waa  then  no  printing  office  in  tUn 
oooatry  provided  with  Coptic  chamiDtera,  and  the  Uuivenity  of  OiCerd 
liharaly  oadortaok  to  hear  the  expeneeb  Part  ef  the  week  wu  already 
printed,  whea  WMda  was  reqaeated  to  make  aoau  additions  to  i^ 
which  ho  eoald  only  do  for  the  three  laat  letters  ef  tbo  Coptie 
elpfaabet :  be  abo  added  an  hidM.  %  •  Chrietlaaoa  Bcholts,  Oram- 
aaataaa  iSgyptiaca  utriaaqna  dialeoti,  edita  h  a  O.  Wetde,'  Oxford, 
1778,  Me.  Thia  waa  a  mannaoript  of  the  learned  aoholt^  who  had 
Bi'viiad  the  dMeoary  «f  La  CcoBai  it  was  veiy  volaoiiaoa^  and 
Waidaahridgad  it  aoaa  to  eeaaofaito  one  printed  v«lnme4to.  Healso 
made  additigna^  and  that  part  of  tha  grammar  whkh  relates  to  tite 
Bidiidie  dialect  of  the  Coptie  laoguage  ia  entirely  Dr.  Woid&  3, 
'  Novum  Taatamentam  Graaouaa,  k  Godioa  MS.  Alexandrina  qni  Lon- 
diai  in  BiUiotbeoa  Masai  Britunici  eaeervatar,  doaaiipCam  h  C.  O. 
WoWb,'  he.,  ex  Ptelo  Jeoaoia  Vichela,  Typaa  Jaidceooiania^  1786,  folio. 
The  Alexandrine  manaaiript  of  the  SiUe  to  the  Britirii  Maeeam 
<Ei^  Ma,  1,  D.  Tili^  ia  af  great  nine.  As  Dr.  Woida  reqidred  tha 
ooHalian  of  tha  Ystfaaa  and  other  oianaeeripta  made  for  Dr.  Beotley, 
he  addisiaed  hiuaelf  to  the  doctor'a  eoa,  the  Aev.  Dr.  Blohard  Bantiey, 
reotor  ef  STailston  nsar  Ashhy  ia  Le4oeatarahira^  who  wm  ia  poaaeaaioa 
of  tboee  eoHatiooi^  and  who  aHowed  Woide  to  ooUato  tbam.  during  a 
tetoldit  in  the  house  of  tiie  Bov.  J.  C.  O^way,  the  -vicar  of  Htoek- 
1^.  Dr.  Weide  traneerihed  the  part  ef  the  Aiexandrine  maDoaoript 
wUA  he  htedad  to  aabUdk  with  UaoankaikLaadhaaeUatedlt 
iwtoo  ««h  the  originalt  Dr.  Bati«,  tbe  ^op  sf  Oxiord, 
aaairted  Um  ia  the  tnuHariataon,  mid  Mis,  Harper,  ef  the  BritiA 
Moaenm,  in  the  eoUating.  Woide  wrote  a  Latin  pre&ee  to  tiiia  wotic 
in  whioh  iw  givea  a  iiillial  iiiiiiiliaii*iiiii  ilf  lhablaliiij  anil  mails  ij 
the  Alesandrine  maanaoript.  <NiehaH  iiittwp  ^naedoM*  if  As 
SiaMwiiti  <awlwtw,i>oiix.,p^»-14.) 

WOi/XfTT,  JOBK,  better  kimn  far  Us  hnauM^Jume  «f  Peter 
FlDdar,  waa  bom  at  Dodbrooha  ti'SS^Il^li^MrCk  ^^teatog  of 
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IttB.  Hii  fk«h<r, «  mbrtantial  7*omiB,  diad  about  tk«  «tm«  hb  Mo 
aUaliMd  Us  alafantli  nw.  Jfoon  nt^vi  ti»  tudii— irti  of  hit  tda- 
Mlioa  Kk  ths  arMiohow  of  Kugibridgt^  andfhbomliig  aarkift-town; 
•sdwM,  after  hb  ftitlHi'c  daath^plMMd  mder  tiia  iter.  Mr.  Fbbar, 
master  of  a  gvamoMP-Hhool  ak  Bodmin.  Ha  dawdbed  hiwwJfi  in 
after  life,  u  baving  hum  a  dull  a diolar,  bat  aa  luniag  dunrad  ana  at 
tbafe  aarly  age  a  tarn  for  TaraifTiog. 

On  iMviog  toboo)  b*  waa  ramorad  to  Vowej  in  OommU,  to -the 
kooaa  of  aa  oooK  wbo  waa  a  madioal  praotitioaar.  TUa  gentkman 
aant  Ua  naphow  to  railda  fbr  a  yaar  In  Norman^,  vrfth  a  vlaw  to 
attein  a  oomnund  of  tba  VnnA  langnaga.  On  nb  ratorn  Jdio 
Woloott  becama  bia  unela^a  tpprcntiee  for  Mvan  Toara,  At  tha  termi- 
nation of  bis  appraottowbip  b«  oomi^rted  bia  madioal  odaoation  hj 
tha  uaaal  attendano*  in  a  London  hoapiteL  He  appears  to  faaTO 
applied  bimielf  wiib  aaffiaient  diligenos  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  bia 
fiitara  profciaion ;  but  be  annoyed  bia  nnela  and  two  awito  bj  oolti- 
nting  bia  talenta  tm  mrifying  and  painting. 

In  1767  Sir  WtUiMD  VroktUf-y  wae  anwintad  govamor  of  Jamaloa, 
and  Woloott,  wbo  bad  eome  connection  with  the  family,  ma  invitad  to 
acoompany  him.  BefoK  laanDg  Knglind,  Woloott  procured  the  degraa 
of  H.D.  from  tba  Dnlvenlty  of  Aberdeen.  Hia  bopea  of  obtaining  a 
luerative  praotioe  in  Jamaica  weia  aoon  diepelled.  Tha  white  popn- 
lation  waa  not  nnmeroua,  and  the  oolour«d  oonid  not  pay.  Tha 
bioumbeDtof  aTaloable  living  in  tha  Uandbalngdaagaronely  ill,  tha 
goTomor  auggested  to  bis  young  fdend  that  ha  ndght  obtain  prafei^ 
ment  in  tba  dinreb.  Wdiaott  upon  tUo  bint  prooeadod  to  England, 
and  waa  ordafawd  hj  the  iUebop  of  London ;  but  on  bia  retnm  tha 
dei^man  whom  ba  was  to  soocead  had  raeorared,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  remain  contented  with  ^e  cnraoy  <tf  Two.  Hia  clerical  daties  he 
ia  said  to  have  utterly  neglected :  hia  real  omployment  was  ofildating 
aa  miatir  (4  ceremoniu  to  tba  gomniH>.  After  Aa  daath  of  Sir 
William  IValawnsy,  in  1708,  Woloott  aoooapaaiad  Ui  widow  to  Bng- 
hmd,  and  amr  fatomad  to  the  Wast  Indisii 

The  next  twelve  years  of  hia  lli*  ware  spent  in  attempting  to 
establish  himself  as  a  pbysiciatt  at  Troro,  Helstonst  and  other  towns 
in  Cornwall.  In  this  ha  QDifwrnly  failed,  apparently  on  aoooant  ot 
aa  ioTindbla  propeoaity  to  Uva  aa  a  praotioal  homorist  and  aattiiae  his 
nelKhbounii  bnt  be  probably  badnonoatamonntoFknowladga  or  skill 
iUi  nia  proftsslwL  Dmlng  hia  risidenoa  at  nnro,  aoma  aongs  of  his 
oompontion  were  act  to  mnaio  by  Kr.  W.  Jaokson,  ot  Exatar,  and  fint 
iutoodncad  bim  to  general  noMoe.  In  1778  ha  published  hia  first  com- 
position in  that  pemliar  style  wbioh  not  long  after  obtained  for  bim 
snob  a  high  and  continued  popnlsiity — '  Tba  fi[Hstla  to  tha  Rariawars.' 
It  waa  duri^  Wolaott'a  rctidance  at  Truro  too  that  ha  datsatod  tba 
tdwto  of  tiie  oalf-taaght  artist  Opla^  With  tUs  prottfgtf  ha^  In  1780, 
tvansftmd  Us  rstidenoa  to  tha  mstropoUs.  Wnoott^a  own  aooonnt 
«r  this  adventura  is  as  follows ; — "  At  ungtb  I  proposed  to  bim  to  go 
firat  to  Exeter  and  afterwards  to  London,  and  baving  lost  an  income 
of  SOOi.  or  400J.  by  the  ehanga  of  scene,  entered  Into  a  written  angsga* 
ment,  by  which  it  waa  agreed  we  should  share  the  joint  proflta  in 
•qual  divisions.  Wa  aetoally  did  so  for  a  ysar ;  but  at  tlM  and  of 
that  tfane  my  pupil  told  ma  I  might  return  to  the  oonntry,  aa  ha  oould 
now  do  ior  himedf."  Thst  hia  pupU,  aa  ha  tarma  him,  abonld  have 
dona  so  is  aoaroely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  net  nppear  that 
Woloott  oontfibuted  anything  to  tba  'joint  profits ;  *  or  that  na  really 
anetdned  any  pecnntaiy  Ices  by  bis  change  of  residence. 

No  opening  offbriog  itself  In  tha  metropolis,  either  in  phyMc  or 
divini^,  Woloott  waa  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  bis  pea  for  support. 
Hia  sddrloal  and  arliatlad  tastea  lugiceeted  the  subject  of  hii  flnt 
vabUoationi— *Lyria  Odes  to  the  Koyal  Acadamioians  for  178S,  by 
Peter  Pindar,  Esq.,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebea,  and 
lAurcata  to  the  Aeadamy,*  took  the  town  by  surprise^  The  jostica  of 
many  of  hia  rcmariis,  tiie  re^less  daring  of  tbe  peraonalities,  the 
qnaintosss  of  tha  style,  were  tomathiog  so  entirely  now  that  tha  work 
obtained  immediate  popnlaritT.  Encouraged  by  sueoess  tha  author 
ratnmod  to  tba  attack  in  17i8,  1786,  and  17B«.  But  ha  aoon  die- 
eovemd  that,  in  order  to  keep  alive  tha  fint  imprasalon,  he  must  vary 
his  themee ;  and  that  tite  more  daring  he  was  in  the  selection  of  hh 
•bjeeta  of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  ma  after,  and  tbe  less 
would  he  incur  any  real  danger.  Tbe  king,  miniaters,  opposition 
loader^  and  aathora,  were  assailed  in  snooesslon.  The  latest  public 
iptsaip  waa  aure  to  be  vaidSed  by  Peter  Pindar,  and  to  be  sought  after 
wltft  avidly.  ParUy  by  reel  talenL  but  far  more  by  ti>a  moat  Uoen- 
tSooi  pnainialifrr*  1>1>  works,  as  they  issued  la  sneoessicHi  trwu  the 
press,  oontinned  to  be  mn  afterfor  a  period  of  nrariy  forty  years.  A 
OoUected  edition  of  them  was  published  in  1812,  bat  It  is  defcolavc, 
for  they  ware  so  numerous  tbei  tha  anther  himself  could  not  retain 
them  all  hi  hia  memory.  An  imperfeet  list  of  Dr.  Woloott's  works 
printed  at  tha  md  of  hta  life  In  tba  < Annaal  Bkgrwby'  flnrlSlS 
•numerates  no  less  tiian  slxty^four.  * 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  burlesque  poetry  of  avicj  age  that  la 
psdataUe  to  the  public  of  that  age  only.  Tha  subjecte  of 'WolcottTa 
Torsee  were  ephemeral :  they  are  now  forgotten  except  by  the  stadenta 
of  tbe  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  forgotten  literatare  of  Us  tim* 
These  drcamstaneea  will  prsvant  their  oontinuing  ganarallv  popolsr. 
Bat Uie few onrioos inqairsBs  who  hare  a  tarta  fter  tha  obaototewill 
niAnowladga  that  VdooMfs  poptdaittyf  t&oogh'  mainly,  waa  abl 
entirely  sttnad  if  U*  vndMioiM  pumiiUllN.  ffii  'rmtSfldida  la 
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tttnoaa,  thoagjh  not  wied  in  Ite  modulatton;  Us  languid  is  rat^ 
and  idiomatio;  his  wiL  thoo^  ofiao  foroed,  is  aven  mora  oftsA 
genuine ;  and  through  all  hia  pona  and  qusintnsssss  than  rana  a  vtin 

of  atroi^  manly  sansfc 

The  personal  ohantoter  of  Wolcott  is  vary  fbr  from  ap  amiable  on*. 
His  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labouta  of  Opla  has  already 
bean  notlood.  After  all  his  Uting  satires  on  Geoiga  IIL  and  Plt^  ha 
aoeepted  a  pcndoa  from  the  auninistntion  of  wbidvPitt  waa  tha 
head— not  to  land  it  (for  pcaioa  waa  not  in  hia  natora)  bat  to  Ttta< 
panto  ita  oppea«tft  Ha  took  ordsn  nud  evan  oflMatod  aa  a  d«qg» 
man.  thonjA  aa  avowed  and  profiao  anbaUavw.  Ho  had  «  abrawd 
intallaot ;  eoma  teeto  ia  tha  arte  of  design  and  rnnrio  (a  series  of  Ui 
laadsoapas  waa  angravad  l>y  Alkan,  and  published  in  1707  under  the 
titia  of  *  Piotarasque  Views ; '  and  soma  of  his  tunes  have  attained  a 
pennaQSDt  popular!^) ;  and  his  literary  oompoaitioas  have  tha  flcish 
ot  an  artist.  But  hk  otter  aalflshnaps  and  entire  want  of  prinoipla 
nndarad  these  iDtallaatnal  tastes  loaroely  more  elevated  in  him  titan 
hia  BMisiial  appetite^  which  ware  equally  regulated  by  taste  and  judg- 
ment He  waa  tha  petfeotitm  of  a  eelf-indulgant  Tunptuaiy  both  hi 
physical  and  iatclleotnal  respeota. 

Woloott's  o(»Mtitution  was  probaUy  natnnlly  strong,  for  ha  attained 
to  the  advaooed  ago  of  eighty-one^  But  for  many  years  previous  to 
hia  death  ha  waa  tha  vi^im  of  asthma,  very  deaf,  and  almost  entire^ 
blind.  Hia  mind  howatar  letainad  ita  full  pewsM  Ha  Uvad  onty  Jbr 
Umadf ;  daolinad  dinner  invitaUoni  "to  avoid  tha  danger  of  loadii^ 
hia  stomach  with  mora  than  nature  required ;  **  1^  in  bad  tha  greater 
part  of  his  time^  faaoause  "it  would  be  folly  In  ma  to  bo  groping 
aronod  my  drawing-room,"  and  bacansa  "whan  up  and  in  motion  I 
am  obliged  to  carry  a  load  of  eleven  stone,  while  here  I  have  only  a 
fowoanoes  of  blankato  to  anpport;"  and  whan  out  of  bad  he  amused 
himself  with  hia  vidii^  or  oivnining,  aa  wall  aa  Ua  d^t  pemittod, 
his  ea^ona  and  pieturao.  Ho  ahowad  no  aversion  to  laootvo  notorlelT- 
hunters  wbo  came  to  eae  and  hear  'Peter  Pindar,*  bat  avinoed  no 
desii^  for  s^ciofy.  Ha  left  a  oonslderable  property  to  hia  relations 
John  Woloott  died  on  tha  lAth  of  January  1819,  and  was  interrad  la 
tha  churchytrd  of  St,  Psid's,  Oovcnt  Qarden. 

WOLF,  ITiUEOBIOH  AUOUST.  tha  greatatt  of  modem  Germoa 
sahnlaia,  waa  bom  on  tba  10th  <tf  fMnmaiy  IVfB,  at  Hdnrod^  a 
villaga  hi  tba  tonaij  of  HdHSistsin.  near  NardhanssD,  iriuwa  Ui 
fother  was  oiganis^  and  from  whence  ho  waa  aftwwarda  lamoved  to 
Vordhansao,  and  ^pointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  placa^ 
Dp  to  tha  aeventh  yaar,  when  he  entered  the  gymnadum  at  K(Hrd< 
hausan.  Wolfs  education  waa  coodnetad  with  great  oars  and  atikiUisaa 
by  Us  pwaBta>  Under  tho  influence  of  Haka,  Uie  head  of  that  inetl- 
totion.  Wolf  ooMdvod  Okat  lova  of  antioni^  which  narcr  Inrsoek 
him,  and  tha  same  tsaohar  dso  implsntad  in  Us  mind  «  haMt  wUoh 
abaracterisss  Ua  iriiola  literary  lifo^  the  habit  of  tbinkiDg  and  judging 
fbr  Umadf  without  being  swayed  by  any  authority,  and  of  pnraning 
only  <me  thing  at  a  time.  By  fblloiring  thia  ayetem,  and  making  con- 
adsntious  use  of  his  time.  Wolf,  even  before  be  went  to  tha  nulverdty, 
had  read  all  tha  most  important  andant,  as  wall  aa  Oannaa,  Frsndi, 
Eadiah,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  Hia  fothar^  fntaotlon  was  to 
make  Urn,  as  wall  aa  bis  brothers  Oeorg  Frladridi,  a  profHd«md 
mnsidsn;  and  after  he  himself  had  given  Um  all  tha  theoretieal  and 
praotioal  instruction  ha  was  oapable  of,  be  eantboth  sons  to  tha  learned 
orga&iat  Sohiiiter,  who  also  lustraated  them  la  mathematioa,  a  sdanoa 
to  which  Ftiadrioh  August  bad  an  aversion  throagbont  lifo.  But  ol  j 
Wdfa  plan  waa  adopted  only  by  Gaorg  FUedrich ;  far  dtbon^ 
Friadrich  August  waa  fond  of  mmie,  aang;  and  pkyed  aevaral  Instate- 
mants,  yat  he  regaled  tha  art  only  as  an  elegant  amusement  and  waa 
reaolved  to  follow  tha  eontsa  of  stady  wbioh  he  had  commenced  aft 
the  gymnasiam.  In  1777  he  aooordingly  went  to  tha  Univernty  of 
GStongan  to  study  philology  azdudvdy.  He  dways  prised  private 
study  mM«  than  any  other ;  and  in  ooasaquenee  of  ^is  he  was  highly 
irregular  in  his  attondaaoe  fat  the  lecture-rooms.  Heyna  obaerved  thia 
incUnation  in  Wol^  and  on  tma  ooeadon  whan  Heyna  waa  gdw  to 
laetuio  on  Pindar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter  his  name  aa  one  ^  Ua 
hesren,  Heyne  refosad  to  admit  him.  F^m  this  moment  Wolf 
avoided  Heyne,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  beoome  a  member  of  the 

Ehilolt^ed  seminary,  though  in  a  flnandd  point  of  view  it  would 
ava  basn  a  matorid  aalstBaos  to  him.  But  Wdf  nevcrthdess  Uvad 
happy  and  retired  at  OSttingen,  and  he  made  up  the  dafidenciea  in 
hia  flbanosa  by  giving  private  letftons  to  other  students  in  Greek  and 
SngUsh :  and  It  la  a  euriooa  Ikct,  that  in  order  to  hav«  ^a  English 
book  wUldi  ba  might  Nad  with  bis  pupils,  he  published,  in  177tl,  an 
edition  of  Shdcaperels  'Macbeth,*  with  explanatory  notes,  Heyne 
was  at  tha  time  a  man  of  paiamennt  inflnanoalnallacfaolaaUcmattan 
in  Oermaay,  and  Wolf  bema  leaving  the  aalvacdly  presented  to  hln 
a  diasertatfani  <m  Homer,  In  wUoh  ha  ssiihiBed  aomtf  potnta  on  iriildi 
ha  ventured  to'  diflw  Cram  Beyno;  bat  Hayao  paremptorUy  refasad  to 
read  it 

In  1770  Wolf  left  OSttingen,  and  waa  immadiatdj  after  appointed 
teasher  in  the  paed^bglum  it  Ufeld.  Here  ha  made  himself  first 
known  to  sdwlars  1^  hit  edition  of  Platans  'Symposiam*  (8vo,  Ldpsi& 
1783}  a  aaoond  adltioa  appMVsd  in  18M),  idUf  nofea  aad ^ vahiabb 

Ilatrodnotion  ia  Genam. '  Tho  nManer  Bi  whioh^df  troata^  Ut 
onlhor  asot  with  gsnml  apprdbaUoi^  anA  attraatad  lJioud»inlto|i  ^of 
the  Ao^'BlBMw,)BhmTon  ZdajEEWiipStA^ 
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lioati«i  Wolf  was  Appointed,  in  1782,  notor  of  the  public  eohool  of 
Ost«rod<^  St  tbe  foot  of  the  Hus  moantaios.  I&  tiio  ;Mr  followfaig 
ha  nonvod  two  llnit•^onl^  om  to  the  offloo  of  notor  of  tho  miiDufa^ 
ftt  Qtn,  aad  the  other  to  tiut  of  ordlnuy  profeeeor  itf  phiuMophj  in 
the  UDivenitjr  of  Helle,  ud  reotor  of  the  peedagogiml  Institate, 
which  vu  then  eonDtotad  with  tbe  univerrity.  Although  tbe  poet  at 
Ealle  wsa  len  lacntive  then  that  of  Gtera,  Wolf  preferred  it^  becanee  it 
opened  to  him  a  wider  and  more  satisfactory  sphere  of  action.  Hia 
mode  of  teaching  at  Ualle  was  ao  difierent  from  ^at  whioh  had  been 
eutomary,  that  m  the  flnt  nan  he  was  Uttle  understood  uid  ^ipre- 
oiated  by  the  student^  and  he  graduallr  diaoorered  that  he  must 
descend  to  the  o^iacit|r  and  knowledge  of  bta  bearen.  From  the  time 
he  adopted  this  plan  hia  lecture-room  was  alwaya  crowded,  and  the 
greatest  seal  prevuled  among  tbe  atadenta.  With  tbe  aesistance  of 
Baron  von  Zed!itl^  Wolf  snooeeded  in  transforming  the  paedagogical 
inatitate  of  Halle  into  a  philological  seminary,  simitar  to  that  whioh 
Beyne  eoodneted  at  Q&ttingeD.  As  an  ""^'ipW  teaoher  Wolf  fol' 
lowed  his  own  way,  and  being  thorongbly  oonnnoed  that  there  is  no 
fitter  means  edooating  men  for  tbe  higher  pnrpowa  of  life  than  tbe 
study  of  the  anctmt  languages  and  antiquity  generally,  his  great  object 
was  to  train  a  nnmber  of  able  teaohera,  who  were  to  diffuse  eonnd 
prinoiideB  of  ednoation  tliroogbout  Germany,  and  oounteraot  the 
nnmerous  empirical  schemes  which  wen  then  a6oat  Wolf  always 
regarded  it  m  his  {MOuUar  Tocstion  to  woi^  as  a  teadur ;  litWHy 
labonn  and  npatation  were  matten  of  secondary  importanoe  with 
him.  To  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  his  extrsocdlnuy  activity  as 
a  teacher,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  dniteg  the  twenty-three 
yean  of  his  prDfeBsorship  at  Halle  he  dellTered  upwards  of  fifty 
oonrsea  of  leutaras  on  different  subjaota  of  aotiqnity,  independent  of 
what  be  did  in  conducting  tbe  philological  seminary.  In  order  to 
supply  a  suitable  t«it  of  Heriod  tm  the  purpose  of  a  eomss  of  leetons 
mt  mythology^  be  pabliiihed.  in  1784,  an  edition  of  Heaiod's  *Theo- 
gopy,  with  a  profaoe  and  some  note^ 

About  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Homeriopowns  by  tbe 
request  of  a  publieber  to  prepara  an  edition  of  them.  Many  yean 
liowever  passed  away  before  tMs  plan  was  realised.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished his  eeleWated  edUaon  of  Demosthenee*  oration  against  Leptine% 
together  with  the  declamation  of  Aeliua  Azbttdes  on  the  same  subject. 
The  leaming  diafdaysd  in  Uie  introdaoUon,  the  excellent  oommentary, 
and  the  ingenious  emendattoBB  of  the  text,  established  bis  repatation 
as  a  flnt-rate  scholar  and  critic  In  1795  he  at  length  pnbltdied  ths 
results  <tt  his  Homeric  studies  in  tbe  oelelnated  'Prolegomena  ad 
Homemm,*  in  whisb  he  developed  his  views  on  tbe  original  form  of 
the  *  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey,'  explained  tbe  history  of  these  poem%  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  original  form  might  be  restored. 
With  extraordinary  sagacity  and  learning  he  hera  endearonrs  to  diow 
that  tbe  *  Iliad'  and  the  '  Odyssey'  in  tbeir  present  form  an  not  the 
work  of  Homer,  but  the  work  of  several  rhapaodists,  which  wen  sub- 
eequently  put  together  and  made  np  in  the  two  epics  bearing  Uie 
name  of  Homer.  This  work,  oreated  a  great  sensation  all  tlmmgh 
Bnrope,  and  gave  rise  to  numemna  historical  and  antiquarian  inveatt 

Sationa.  Several  soholara,  and  among  them  Hmne,  mdeavonred  to 
imlnish  Wolf's  merits  by  assertbg  that  they  baa  entertained  dmilar 
ideas  respecting  tbe  Homeric  poems ;  and  Ueyne  went  ao  far  as  to  say 
that  Wolf  bad  done  nothing  but  atruog  together  the  notions  wbioh  he 
had  gathered  at  Qjjttingen.  This  unfounded  assertion  provoked 
Wolf  to  publish  a  series  of  letters  addreaeed  to  Heyne,  '  Briefe  an 
B^oe,  eine  Bulage  su  den  neueeton  Uotennohungen  iiher  Homer' 
(Svo,  Berlin,  17B7>,  the  first  Uiree  of  whidi  an  models  of  a  learned 
eonteovany  and  exqnisita  irony.  Wolf's  'Prolegomena'  have  un- 
qneetionably  bad  greater  influence  than  any  other  Teamed  production 
of  modem  times ;  and  altbongh  the  reeulte  at  which  the  anther  had 
arrived  an  now  almeet  ontvwsally  regarded  as  untenable,  or  at  least 
greatly  modified,  yet  the  work  bsgot  thst  spirit  of  etitioal  tuTestigation 
which  has  ever  nnee  oharaateifsed  the  best  among  the  leanwd  wo^ 
of  Germany.   It  vras  Wolf  who  gave  this  impulse. 

In  tbe  yean  1801  and  1802,  in  whioh  his  literary  activity  was 
greatest,  he  published— 1,  Five  orations  of  Cicero  ('  Post  reditam  in 
senato,'  '  Ad  Quiritee  poet  reditom,'  '  Pra  domo  ad  pontifioes,'  <  De 
Haruqiioum  responei^'  and '  Pro  Xareello'),  and  he  endeavoored  to 
prove  that  these  oratiens  sn  spurioos,  ths*  th^  an  msn  dsolamations 
of  later  rhetoildans,  and  sttogstber  nnworthy  of  Chmti  2,  His 
edition  of  Snetoniu^  in  4  vols.  8to  (Ldpd^  1802),  with  the  notes  of 
Bmssti,  Issao  OaaudMn,  and  some  of  hia  own.  This  edition  oontdns 
also  the  fragments  of  tbe  'Mcmumsntom  Acoyrannm,'  and  of  the 
'Fasti  Praeneatinl'  8,  A  ooUeotion  of  his  -smaller  essays  and  ooea* 
sional  ontiona  delivend  at  Halle, '  Vermiaghto  Schriften  and  Aufidtse 
!o  Lat  und  Dentsshw  SpsiAhe,'  8ve^  Ball^  1808.  DuxiBg  this  period 
Wolf  received  several  b(noar»ble  InTitsliinis  from  other  nniversities ; 
in  1796  an  invitation  to  a  noft-ssorship  at  Leyden ;  in  1786  another  as 
chief  manager  of  all  tbe  learned  schools  in  Denmark ;  and  in  1805  a 
third  invitation  to  Milnioh.  Bat  he  deelined  all  these  flattering  offers, 
and  was  nwarded  for  it  by  the  Froasian  government  with  a  CMUoder- 
able  increase  of  his  salaiy  and  the  title  of  privy  oonncillor  (Qeheimer 
Bath).  I>oring  the  time  frim  1601  to  1607  he  was  engaged  in  the 
puUioation  of  his  text  ef  the  Boueris  poems  (8vo,  Leipsig,  4  vols). 
AMOondandstUlbsttirsdhionisthstof  lS17*in4volB.12mo.  It 
wBs  npdntsdtwitha  pnbos  bgr CL  H«nDun« in  8  vek  Svok  Li^ifft 
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1835,  and  In  1628,  hi  4  vols.  12mo.  Wolf  had  not  fioiahed  his 
edition  of  Homer  when,  after  the  diaasten  of  1806,  tbe  Univwsitjr 
of  Halle  was  dosed.  As  Wolf  had  no  proper^,  ha  «m  fbr  a  time 
in  oonsidsnUs  diffieoMss.  In  1807  be  wsnt  to  Berlin,  when  be 
foand  an  opportunity  of  devoting  hia  energy  to  the  Academy  of 
Scienoes  oi  that  capital,  of  wbieh  he  was  a  member.  Hen  he  also 
took  a  most  active  part  In  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished  to  bare  tbe  general  superintendmioe  of 
all  ths  schools  Berlin,  and  the  management  of  a  j)bilologtoal  semi- 
nary wbieh  was  to  bs  eonnscted  witit  tbe  new  nniverslty  and  tbe 
gymnasia  of  Borlin,  and  fbr  wUcb  be  drew  up  an  esoellent  plan.  In 
the  meantime  be  also  obtabed  a  high  offloe  in  the  ministry  for  publio 
instruction ;  but  as  he  eould  not  reuise  his  plana,  and  as  Uie  duties  of 
his  Bevenl  ofBces  engrossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  which  he  would 
have  preferred  to  devote  to  teaching— his  favourite  oocupation — be 
withdrew  from  publio  ewnriee^  hut  beiog  a  membt^r  of  the  Berlin 
aesdemy,  he  reserred  to  hUnself  tbe  right  of  betnziDg  in  tbe  nnivsruty 
on  sneb  lubjeots  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  Daring  the 
period  of  leisure  which  now  followed,  he  devoted  nsariy  all  his  time 
to  literary  labours.  From  1807  to  1810  be  edited,  together  wiUt 
Buttmann,  tbe  'Museum  der  Alterthumswiiaeniohaft '  (Berlin,  2  vols: 
8vo) ;  the  fiiet  volume  oontains  Wolf's  eelebrated  treatise '  Dantellung 
der  Altertiiamswisaentchaft  naoh  Beg  riff,  Umfaog,  Zweok  und  Werth/ 
wbioh  was  niwinted  at  Leipng,  8vo»  1888,  togetiur  with  n  sslsot 
nnmber  ef  hk  smaller  essays,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmsnn.  This  tre^ise  is 
the  first  in  whidi  Philology,  or  tiie  AlterthumawisssDSohaft  (a  word  for 
which  an  equivaloit  is  much  wanted  in  English),  was  treated  as  and 
raiaed  to  the  rank  of  a  actenoe.  In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogues  of 
Plato  ('  Euthyphro,' '  Apologia  Socratis.'  and '  Crito '),  Berlin,  1  voL  4to^ 
with  an  elejnuit  Latin  transUtion.  From  1817  to  1820  he  edited  a 
periodical,  *  Litoraiisehe  Analekten'  (Berlin,  4  vols.  Sfo),  perhaps  the 
best  pbilologieal  joQinal  that  baa  ever  been  pnbliihed.  He  gave  it  up 
suddenly  in  1820,  on  account  of  tbe  reatrietiona  imposed  upfin  the 
prees  by  tbe  goremment,  to  whichhe  was  unwilling  to  submit.  Some 
yean  after  tbia  be  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health.  Id  April  1824,  he 
travelled  to  the  soutii  of  France  for  the  purpoee  of  reetoring  bin 
boaUh,  but  he  never  returned  to  his  ooontiy :  he  died  at  MarwilFet  on 
the  8th  of  August  1824. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which  Wolf  had 
left  oo  matten  of  educatifHi,  was  edited  by  W.  Kiirte,  Wolfe  son-ia- 
law,  under  the  title  '  Ueber  Erzishung  S«hule,  UniversitSt  (Consilia 
Sobolastioa},'  Quedlinbnrg  und  Leipzig,  8vo,  16S5l  After  the  death  of 
Wolf  several  of  his  former  pupils  set  about  editing  some  of  bis  moat 
im^rtant  oourses  of  leotorea,  but  the  haste  and  canlesaness  with 
which  tbe  task  was  undertaken  left  much  to  be  desired.  These 
lectures  are — 1,  '  Encyclopaedie  der  Phiiologie,'  edited  by  Stookmano, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Leipsig,  1830;  2,  < Yorlesungen  Qber  die  Altertbunu- 
wissensohaf^'  edited  by  Gurtler,  5  vol.  Svo,  Leipsig,  1831-35;  8, 'Yor- 
lesungen iiber  die  vier  ersten  Oeeangs  von  Homer's  Hiss,'  edited 
Usteri.  8  vols.  8vo,  Bern,  1831. 

(Haiibaxi,Eruinenaigmm^.A.  ;Fo{^,  8vo,Bassl.l82fi;  W,  EiMe^ 
Zeten  imd  Sitidim  Fr.  A.  Wo^h  dss  FkUdiom,  3  voU.  Svo,  Essn^ 
1888;  a  F.  W.  Hofimann's  P^faet  l»  Fr.  A.  Wolf's  JkntOmg  der 
AUerthumnoiMimteMo/t ) 

WOLF,  HlEKO'NYMtTS,  a  German  eoholar  of  the  16th  oentnry, 
was  bora  on  tbe  18th  of  August  1516,  at  Dettiogen,  and  belonged  to  a 
noUe  but  reduced  fitmlly.  From  his  sadjr  youth  he  ahowed  a  great 
iadinatiom  to  study,  bat  his  lather,  whose  means  wen  very  limited, 
and  who  also  tbou^t  the  delicate  constitution  of  his  eon  unsuited  for 
a  itudioos  life,  tried  to  dinnade  him  from  it  His  son  at  last  gave 
way,  and  reaolved  to  become  a  soldier ;  but  some  hooka  wbioh  chanoe 
tbnw  in  his  way  again  changed  bis  determination,  and  he  went  to  the 
Univerfflt^  of  Tubingen,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Cametariua  and 
J.  Schegk.  As  Us  fiither  oonld  not  siqip^  him  with  mooeyt  be  was 
obliged  to  beoome  a  sort  of  Utvaiy  servant  (fkmulus)  to  one  of  the 
professors.  He  was  however  soon  tired  of  this  situation,  and  went  to 
WUrsburg,  when  he  got  a  place  as  clerk  in  the  bishop's  office.  Hen 
too  be  dill  not  nmain  long.  He  resigned  bis  post  and  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, when  be  attended  the  lectures  of  Melanohthon  and  othen, 
and  also  began  to  traneUto  some  Greek  authon  into  Latin,  whioh  was 
his  favonrlte  ooonpatlon.  In  1689  he  went  from  Wittonhn^  to  NBm- 
hwg,  where  be  acted  fbr  a  time  as  asslstant^narter  in  a  publio  school, 
until,  in  1648,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  tbe  gymnasium  at  Uuht 
bsueen,  on  the  reoommendation  of  Melanohthon :  bat  hia  restiess  dis> 
position  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  then  mon  than  two  years ;  he 
reaigned  bis  office  and  returned  to  NQmbeig;  Having  steycd  then 
for  some  time^  during  which  be  maintained  himaelf  by  giving  private 
kesons,  be  went  to  Stnasburg.  The  next  few  yean  be  spent  partly  at 
Stnasbnif  and  partly  at  Basel,  being  alt  the  while  sealoualy  engaged 
in  pnpaihig  his  editiooa  of  laoexates  Demosthenss,  and  Aesohinesi 
Fr<Hn  Straasburg  he  aooompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Paris,  and  after  a  abort  stay  then  he  retorned  to  Basel. 
He  now  took  bis  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  then  went  to  Augsbnig, 
when  be  at  length  found  a  reeting-place.  Ai^n  Fugger  received  him 
into  bis  bonse^  made  him  bis  libman,  and  emphqredhim  In  eanying 
on  his  Latin  oonsnondsnosb  After  having  bean  in  this  sltaation  for 
Bx  yesn^  tram  1651  to  1667(  lis  was  ajwantedT^fafingBtAsA  in 
tbe  gymnssiam  of  Augsbug.  Sf^ifMl^^saMinBdAMl^ 
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reotonhip  of  tlie  mme  inithatioD,  ud  obtaiiwd  in  additicm  to  it  th* 
offlca  of  UbniiftQ  of  th«  publio  libniy  of  the  oity  of  Aagtbnrg.  TImm 
ofBoesbe  held  until  hit  deftth,  on  the  8th  of  October  1560. 

UiaroDymns  Wolf  wu  a  num  of  vmrj  extaniiro  ImudId^  ud  parti- 
onUrly  diitiDgaishod  Ua  knowMge  of  Onak.  wbioh  he  i*  nid  to 
hmrm  writtm  with  gttatar  boUity  uuu  Lalb.  Soow  of  hii  works 
hvrt  Graek  prefuM,  whloh  ihov  tfaat  ho  poiMMcd  •  pvfrot  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  Hie  Latin  tnneletione  from  the  Qreek  en  moie 
faithful  and  eoireot  than  elegant.  He  •  man  of  a  Tei7  diaoon- 
tented  diapoaition,  and  waa  often  in  a  atate  of  melancholy.  He  had 
Boaroely  any  friend,  and  waa  never  married;  He  waa  fond  of  aatrologi- 
oal  apMabtiooB.  Among  hia  editiona  and  trualatiooa  ot  Qreek  writen 
tilie  ffdlowing  daaerra  to  ba  mntiooed,  and  mom  of  them  are  atill  of 
great  Tklu^  aa  he  made  good  ow  of  maniueripta: — 1,  An  edition  of 
Nioaphoma  Gregora%  with  a  Latin  traoalation  and  notes,  folio,  BaaaL 
15S3 ;  2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidaa,  with  a  Latin  tnnalation, 
folio,  Baael,  1531 ;  8,  An  edition  of  Demoathenea  and  Aeeefainea,  with, 
a  lAtln  tranalation,  the  oommentary  of  Ulpian,  Qreek  aoolia,  Tariona 
nadinga  and  noka^  Adio^  Baael,  UTS ;  4,  A  v«t  good  edition  of  aU 
^workaol  laooaitM,  with  a  Latin  tnadation  and  notae,  foUo,  Baael, 
1670.  The  edition  of  theaa  three  Attle  oratora  ia  the  beat  among  hia 
editiona  of  andent  aathora ;  fi,  An  edition  of  Zonaraa,  with  a  Latin 
tranalation,  fbr  whieh  he  collated  five  manuaoripta,  folio,  Baael,  1657 ; 
6,  The  flrst  edititm  of  Nioetaa  Aoominatui,  with  a  Latin  tnnalation, 
folio,  Baael,  1567.  He  aleo  wrote  notea  on  aeveral  woAa  of  Cioaro, 
iriiiah  howerer  are  not  of  much  value,  and  aome  original  traatiae^ 
soeh  aa '  IMakwna  de  Uao  AntrolofEiie,'  and  aereral  othera. 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHRI8T0PH,  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  waa 
bom  W  the  21st  of  Fobmary  1688,  at  Wemigerode,  where  hia  faUier 
waa  eookaiastioal  auperintendent.  In  1696  the  family  removed  to 
Hamburg*  where  the  father  died  tiiree  montha  after  hia  arrival;  but 
yooi^  Wolf  found  a  friend  in  Jobann  Albert  Fabriein%  who  reoeived 
Um  into  Ua  honaet  allowed  him  the  naa  of  hia  extenaiTe  library,  and 
alao  gave  him  great  aaaiatanoe  in  hia  atudiea.  The  young  man  availed 
himaelf  of  theae  opportunltlea,  and  before  ha  had  attained  hia  twenti^ 
year,  and  before  he  went  to  the  nniveraity,  ho  had  not  onfy  read  the 
most  important  among  the  anoieat  writtti,  but  alao  the  whole  Ooon- 
mentary  of  Buatathiua  upon  Homer,  and  ooajointiy  iHth  Peter  Zom 
be  draw  a  libt  of  the  authon  mentioned  in  that  oommantaiT.  Thia 
Bat  is  prlaM,  with  a  few  improvenwnta,  in  EUirlotna'a  *  Bibliotheoa 
Oiwa^  <vai  L,  f>  457-601).  Sufaeaqnently  he  made  a  dmilar  liat  of 
anthora  referred  to  in  the  Soholia  on  Apolloniua  Ahodiua,  whloh  ia 
Ukewiae  printed  in  Fabridua  (vol.  iv.,  p.  37&-28«}.  Having  obtained  a 
adiolarahip,  wbioh  enabled  him  to  oontinne  hia  etodiaa.  he  went  in 
1703  to  the  Univecaity  of  Wittenberg. 

He  took  Ua  itegree  of  U.A.  the  year  after,  and  in  1708  ha  began 
leotaring  at  Wittenberg  on  philoaopbioal  suliijeota,  but  aa  the  dis- 
tnrbanoes  than  ranaad  by  the  Swedes  in  northern  Gwmany  drew  away 
many  of  the  stuCenta,  Wolf  left  Wittenberg  in  1707,  and  returned  to 
Hamburg.  In  <ihe  aama  year  he  was  appointed  oonreotor  of  the 
nmnaainm  at  Ftenabug,  but  he  employed  the  year  170d  in  a  ionm«y 
through  Holland  and  Boglaod.  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  Um  time 
in  examining  the  librariaa  of  theae  oonntria^  e^eofaUy  the  Bodleian 
Ubniy.  On  hia  retnn  he  raeigned  Ua  oAtoa  at  FlanAurfc  and  after 
having  Tiaited  Denmark  in  171^  and  tlie  Unirairity  (tf  Cqtaobagan,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg  where  he  again  oommanoed  the  oaraer  of  an 
aeademical  teaohev,  aa  profesaor  extraordinary  in  the  philoaopbioal 
fionlty.  Hia  leotnrea  were  fovoorably  reofived,  bnt  afaw  yean  after 
he  accepted  the  offinr  of  the  profeaaorahip  of  Oriental  langnagaa  at  tha 
gymnaainm  of  Hamburg,  and  being  loon  after  promoted  to  the  reetor> 
abip  of  the  aanw  inatltution,  be  alao  obtained  with  it  the  ofBoe  of 
pieaoher  la  the  cathedral.  In  1718  be  waa  appointed  paator  in  the 
Aoreh  of  SL  Catherine,  and  he  hdd  this  poet  until  bla  death,  <m  the 
nth  of  Jaly,17S9. 

J.  C.  Wolf  waa  narrar  married  :  hia  unwearied  stadies  and  Ua  lore 
of  book^  whloh  be  eeams  to  havo  imbibed  f  n»n  Fkbridua,  Ml  no  room 
for  ai^  other  attaohment  He  bad  ooUeeted  an  immense  number  of 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  worka,  both  printed  and  manoaoript,  and  hia 
library  amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  volumea,  which  in  bis  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  oity  of  Hamburg,  where  it  atiU  exiata.  Wolf  did 
for  Jewieh  and  Babbiuieal  literature  what  Fabiiciaa  did  for  Greek  and 
Boman  UtarataN^  and  hia  woi^  on  thoae  aabjeeta  are  atill  indiapen- 
saUa  to  thoae  who  atody  that  braooh  of  literatnrei  His  principal 
wmks  in  tUa  dcpartaent  are— 1, '  Bibllotheca  fiebraica,  aive  notitia 
torn  auetOTum  Hebnaonun  enjusoanque  ntatia,  turn  eoriptomm,  qua 
itl  Hebraiee  primum  azarata  vcl  ab  aliia  oonversa  aunt,'  Hamburg, 
4  ToU  4to,  1715-88.  A  supplement  to  this  impmtant  work  waa 
poblisbed  1^  H.  P.  KSohw,  under  the  tiUe  <  Nova  Bibliotheoa  H»- 
Waica,'  Jeoa.  2  vole.  4to,  178S  and  1784.  8,  '  Hlatoria  Lexieoram 
^bmioonun,'  ^intteabeig,  Svo,  1705.  Beiidaa  theae  he  vnoto  wveral 
treatiaea  on  Hebrew,  va  the  hiaton  of  the  Manioheana.  and  on  the  use 
of  the  RabUnloal  literature.  He  ako  trualated  Lardner^a '  Credibility' 
into  Latin.  Hia  merite  aa  a  claaaloal  aoholar  are  not  much  inferior  to 
his  merits  aa  a  labbinlcal  aoholar.  The  following  liat  oontaina  hia 
moat  Important  worka  oonneoted  with  daarical  literature,  and  bla 
editiona  of  andent  authora:  1,  'Diaaartatio  epiatollca,  qua  HierocUa 
fat  awia  Fythagona  earmina  oommentwlaa  nuper  in  An^ia  editoa 
(by  Ncedham)  partim  iUostrator  et  partim  ameodator/  Ldpaif^ 
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Svo,  1710;  2,'0rlga&la  ntiloac^uniaiia.'  Hamburib  9n,  1706;  1^ 
*Ubanii  Bpiatolaa,*  with  notes  and  a  Latin  tranalation,  Amaterdam, 
fd.  1788.  Thia  ia  atUl  tiie  beat  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Libaniua,  and 
oontaina  about  one  hundred  letters  whidi  are  not  in  any  previous 
edition,  and  wbioh  Wolf  had  before  adilad  aapanrtaly.  4,*Aneedota 
Qmca  aacra  at  probna,  ex  oodicibna  numu  aiaratla  nnno  primam 
in  luoem  edita,  vardona  lAtina  donate  at  notis  illuatrata,'  HauibtuK 
4voU.8to,  1722andm8. 

(Seelen,  Oosunanfofie  dtVUatt  Striata  J.  O.  Whi/U}  IColler. 
Ma  LiUrataj  Otftta.  Jtm  Uaadat  AMrt*  Smr^Of  Braonaohwaig, 
1785.  to.) 

WOLFS,  RET.  CHARLES,  waa  bon  si  DuUin  on  tbs  14th  of 
Deoember,  1791,  and  waa  tha^oungaak  eoB  TbeobaM  Wolfs,  Baq. 
of  BlaokhalL  in  the  eonnty  of  Kildare  (of  tiie  same  ftunily  with  Oeoaral 
Wolfe).  The  death  of  hia  father  while  Ctiarlca  was  still  a  child  oooa- 
doned  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Bngland.  Alter  being  at  severd 
eohoola  he  waa  floally  aeat  to  Winoheater  cdlage,  whwe  under  Mr. 
Kioharda,  aeti.,  he  diatingniahed  himaelf  by  bia  ntpM  prtmreas  in  dasaieal 
knowledge  sod  aqtedally  by  tha  talent  h*  ahowad  for  Oveek  and  Latin 
verdficatiML  In  1800  he  entered  the  univenl^  of  Dubttn,  whors  at 
the  uanal  period  bo  obtaioed  a  acbolarahip,  and  became  a  veiy  aetivo 
college  tntw.  Moat  of  hia  poema,  hia  biogra{dier  telle  ui,  war* 
written  within  a  very  abort  period,  during  hia  abode  In  oolleqje.  He 
took  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1814,  and  soon  after  oommenoed  the  teak  of 
reading  forafdlowaUp;  but  dthough  he  is  aald  to  have  eflnced  m 
dedded  gMilua  for  mathematiea,  hia  habita  of  atady  ware  always 
impnldva  and  doauHory,  and  he  aoon  flagged  in  thia  ^tempt  A  dia* 
appointment  in  love  whish  be  met  with  at  last  deterrained  him,  in 
1817,  to  give  it  up  dtogether;  the  iooome  of  the  acbolarahip  would 
have  enabled  him  to  marry  the  lady  to  vrtiom  he  vras  attached ;  **  but. 
unhappily,"  a^ra  hia  biogi^ar,  **  the  aUtnto  wUdi  rendered  marriage 
incompatide  with  that  hononrabia  atation  had  bean  lately  reviveiL'* 
It  ia  stated  however  that  this  clreamstsnoa  had  no  laflnaitea  in  dater 
mining  thecbdoe  of  hia  profaaaioa ;  that  the  pcevaUing  tenden^  of 
hia  mind  had  alwaya  been  towarda  the  miniatry.  Aooordingly,  he  to6k 
holy  oidera  in  1817,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  dutiea  of  the 
ouraoy  of  Ballyelog  in  the  oonn^  of  Tyone^  from  wbldi  however  hi 
tha  oouvae  of  a  lew  weeke  he  removed  to  the  extenaiva  pariah  of 
Donoughmore,  where  he  offidated  in  tiie  aama  eapadty.  Hare  WoUa 
devoted  himaelf  with  aetivi^  and  seal  to  hia  aplfitnal  aaUing,  mad, 
aoon  acquired  in  an  extraordinaiy  degree  the  afttediment  of  Us 
pariahioners  of  all  denominationB.  Bat  hia  axerllMta,  and,  still  nun* 
perhaps  than  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others,  hia  neg^  of  hia 
own  hedth  and  oomfort,  speedily  began  to  wear  Um  doim;  a  oon* 
somptive  tendency  in  his  oonatitution,  of  which  aome  aymptoma  had 
sppaarad  while  he  waa  at  aoUege,  waa  oonOnnad ;  a  hurried  jeunay 
which  ha  made  to  Scotland  in  May  1821  (in  tiie  couree  of  wUah  hs 
apoke  at  a  pobllo  meeting  hdd  m  Edinburgh  to  reodve  a  deputation 
ISiom  the  iriah  Tract  Society),  brought  Ida  malady  aoddenly  to  a 
height ;  and  iousediatdy  aftw  hia  return  home  he  was  oUiged  to 
leave  Ua  pariah  and  place  himaelf  under  medicd  treatment  at  Dublin, 
lliere  for  a  abort  time  he  ooattnoed  to  preach  oooaaionally  with  hia 
nand  energy;  but  he  gradually  got  worae;  aa  winter  approadwd  it 
waa  thought  advlMble  tbat  be  should  go  to  tha  aouUi  of  Franeo,  bt^ 
after  being  twice  driven  bhok  to  Holyhead  he  gave  up  the  attmipt^ 
and  fixed  himsdf  near  Exeter ;  on  the  return  of  summer  he  came 
back  to  DuUin;  in  Auguat  he  made  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux;  in 
N ovMnbor,  aa  a  laat  remaining  hope,  he  remored  to  the  abdter  of  the 
Cove  of  Om;  and  there  he  expuad  on  the  morning  of  the  Slat  of 
V^bmaiy  18!n,  in  the  oommonoement  of  hie  thirty  aeSmd  year. 

Hiallieiaty  oompodtiona  were  oolleoted  and  publiahed  in  1826  by 
Ua  friend  the  Rev.  John  A.  Roaaell,  M.A.,  archdeaoon  of  aogber, 
under  the  title  t^'Bemahis  of  the  late  Rev.  C9iarlea  Wolfe,  A.R. 
CorateofDonoogtoon^DioMBeef Armagh.*  Krom tiiis amdl volume^ 
irtiich  baa  been  very  popular,  and  pasaad  through  many  edition^  tha 
above  facte  have  been  taken.  An  interesting  aketch  of  Wolfo'a  biatory 
ia  dao  given  in  a  12mo  volume  entitled  'Collen  IteooUeotiona,' 
publiahed  at  London  in  the  aama  year  with  Ardidaaoon  BuaaeU'f 
wo^  bat  we  believe  aome  moattba  bdbra  it,  Tb»  'Ramatea*  (fillbig 
898  pp.)  eondat  inindpally  of  Fifteen  Sermoni,  an  appendix  d*  mi^ 
oeUaneoua  thoughto  mA  other  fragmenta,  and  aome  juvenile  poeni% 
aome  letteia,  and  other  oompodtloaa  inaarted  In  tite  Memoir.  wUob. 
indoding  tbeaa^  ooeupiea  neariy  half  tiw  Tdoma,  Wolfe'a  litenuy 
reputatini  raato  on  bla  famous  ode  entitled  *Tbe  Bnrid  of  Sir  Jdm 
Mono,'  whieh  he  compoaed  in  1817,  on  reading  Southay's  proa* 
narrative  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Annud  Rcgieter,'  and  wUdi  flnt  appeared 
aoon  after  with  hia  Initiala,  though  without  hia  knowledge,  m  the 
*Newry  Telegraph,'  from  which  it  was  immediatdy  oc^ied  into  the 
XMidon  papei^  and  ftom  tiiem  Into  thoae  of  DuUin.  The  poem, 
whidi  in  the  pathoa  of  a  noUe  dmplld^  baa  rardy  been  anrfMaaed, 
drew  much  attention  from  the  firat;  but  Ite  anthnraUp  remdned 
unknown,  exoept  to  a  email  drde  of  Wolfo'a  fiienda  or  aaaodatea, 
until  the  qneation  came  to  be  putdtdy  diecuesed  in  oooeequttice  of  a 
high  eneomium  stated  in  Captain  Medwin'a  *  CoDverBstiona  of  Byron' 
(publiahed  in  1824),  to  have  t>een  pasaad  upon  it  by  his  lordaUp.  The 
linea  were  attributed  to  varioua  writers ;  and  dalmaate  to  the  hcooar 
of  having  prodooed  tham  have  atartsd  nn_  Ihmn  time  to  tiiMidTW^ 
none  of  thoae  attanpte  to  da&md  thi^^^iithar  of  Us  ri^ZgAV- 
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been  penuted  III ;  uid  uj  doiditB  whwh  th^  irarliaiwnind  wan  i 
entinly  dissipated  ArchdMeon  BwaeU'a  Tolnme  kbova  Tafemd  to. 
A,  letter  from  Mr.  Wolfe  to  a  friend  (Mr.  i.  Taylor)  oonUinisg  the 
ode  is  prewrred  ia  th«  Boyal  Iriah  Academy,  and  the  history  of  it  ia 
mt«a  ia  the  'Proaeodinga  of  the  Koyal  Irleh  Academy'  for  1844. 
Tbere  are  eome  lineo  of  Wolfe's  writtaa  to.  the  popular  Irish  air 
'Gramaebre^'  wfaioh  ia  tiuir  kind  are  littis  infaciot  in  ment  to  thoM 
on  th«  bntia]  of  Moore. 

WOLFE.  JAMES,  «aa  lioni  at  WerteAam  in  Ean^  on  tbe  Sod  of 
January  1726,  the  younger  of.  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  died  in  hia 
inroDoy.  His  &ther,  Edward  Wolfe,  an  officer  in  the  Britigh  amy, 
«bo  had  aartod  tAUk  diMioDtMb  nndar  Mailbonnigh,  waa  made  a 
majoi'gniena  in  1746,  and  lieataaaBt««aetal  In  1747;  "bo  diad  in 
X76».  „ 

A  eommiaaiui  was  obtainad  toe  Jiamea  at  an  aatly  age.  He  waa 
nude  a  aaoond  llenieiiaQt  in  tiie  le^mant  vt  Ibtrinei^  ot  wUdi  hia 
&ther  vaa  eolch^,  in  Korembor  1741 ;  eneign  in  Colonel  Dur6nre'a 
regiment  in  Maieh  1742,  and  lieotensnt  and  adjatant  of  the  same 
re^mentin  July  1748;  and  captain  in  BarreD'a  regiment  in  Jmia  1744. 
He  waa  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Dettbgen  in  174S,  and  of  Foatent^  in 

1746.  He  also  i^ppears  to  baVe  aarved  in  the  affidr  of  Falkirk.  Jan.  17, 
1746k  wfaen  tiie  nqal  troopa  under  Hawle^  wm  defeated  by  the 
Fteteader^i  fbieee;  and  be  atrnd  ae  Bawlsj'a  aide-de-camp  in  the 
battle  of  CoUodan.   He  waa  also  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Lnfeldt,  in 

1747,  where  be  ivad  the  good  fortone  to  diatingni&h  hinsdf  by  his 
presence  of  mind  at  a  critioal  juoctore,  and  where  he  was  wounded. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  peace  to  Europe  in  the  oooraa 
of  tha  next  year;  but  Wolfe  (who  waa  appointed  mqor  in  Lord  George 
SaokTille'a  regiment  in  January  174S-49,  lieutenant-colonaL  in  Uardi 
).749-fi0,  and  eoloaal  in  October  1757,  aod  tniuArred  to  the  oolonaley 
of  the  67th  regiment  in  Apdl  1768)  bad  found  means  to  keep  alive  the 
favonraUe  impresaiOQ  he  bad  made  on  the  minda  of  hia  auperior 
officers  la  aotioD  by  the  skill  .and  attention  which  he  evinced  in  the 
irksome  routine  dutiee  of  trwiog  aod  preearviDg  tfiat^line.  The 
predsioD  with  wbieh  the  six  SritiBh  battaliona  of  infantry  pelrformed 
tbeiF  flvolntiona  on  the  field  of  Mlndoi  (1760),  and  the  firmneaa  with 
whiidi  they  k«pt  their  ground  when  ezpoaed  ia  eoneeqnenoe  of  Lord 
George  SackviUe's  dilatoriness  in  bringing  up  tite  cavalry^  were  in  a 
greet  meaaore. attributed  to  the  exertions  ^  Wolfe  daring  the  peace. 

HoBtilities  re-commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1765, 
and  in  1757  Wolfe  waa  appointed  quatter-maatergenei-al  to  the  foroee, 
under  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  intended,  to  attack  Rochefort.  While  the 
military  and  naval  oommandera  of  that  mismanaged  expedition  were 
wastine  time  in  idle  aonbvveny,  Wolfe  landed  one  night  and  advanced 
two  miles  into  the  country.  Bis  report  of  the  abaenoa  of  any  obstacles 
to  a  descent,  and  bis  urgent  reoommendatjoss  that  it  should  be  made, 
aa  wall  aa  hU  ofEer  to  take  the  place  himself  if  three  abipa  and  600 
men  ware  placed  at  hia  dispoaa^  were  disregarded ;  but  tb^  became 
linown  to  Pitt,,  aod  were  the  main  reason  of  hia  afterwards  eelectuig 
Wolfe  to  oommand  in  Canada. 

In  1758  Wolfe  waa  aent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the 
expedition  againat  Gape  Breton,  in  which  Boscaweo  commanded  the 
sea  and  Amhsrat  the  land  forces.  The  brunt  of  the  French  fire  in 
landing  before  Louiebourg  waa  borne  by  the  left  diviaifln  under  Wolfe; 
the  attacks  by  the  centre  and  right  diviaiooa  being  mere  feints  to  dii- 
Iraot  the  enemy.  The  afteroperatiunaof  the  siege  were  alao  in  a  great 
measure  conducted  by  Wolfe ;  and  it  was  an  honourable  trait  in  the 
chaiacter  of  Amberet  that  in  hie  deapatcbas  he  allowed  his  brigadiw 
the  full  credit  of  his  actiona.  The  landing  waa  effected  on  the  8th  of 
June :  Loulsbouig  surrendered  on  the  26tli  of  July.  WoUa  aoMi  aftar> 
warda,  by  Fitt'a  desire,  returned  to  England. 

In  1760  an  ezpediiioo  waa  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by  Pitt^  wlio 
had  reaolved  to  deprive  the  Frmeh  crown  of  it*  moat  impntant  settle* 
menta  in  Anjerica.  The  oommand  of  the  aea-forces  waa  intrusted  to 
Sauniiera;  the  oommand  of  the  land  forces  (8000  men,  iadudlag  pro* 
Tiouials)  to  Wolff^  who  waa  created  major-geowaL  Wolfe  waa  one  of 
the  youngest  generala  who  bad  over  been  appointed  to  ao  important  a 
oommand.  But  fitt,  who  regarded  the  suoeeaafol  isaue  of  the  American 
ez^edititm  aa  a  matter  of  the  atmoafe  importanoe,  boldfcr  Mt  aside  the 
daima  of  senient?,  and  adaoted  fi«  the  "T^fT"^  the  offloer  whom  Iw 
believed  to  he  of  ul  the  moat  fitted.  LordMihonrelateaacnriousaneO' 
dote  connected  with  hia  appointment  which,  aa  he  observes,  "affbrda 
a  striking  proof  how  much  a  fault  of  manner  may  obscure  and  dis- 
parage high  excellence  of  mind."  .  .  ■  .  "  After  Wolfe's  appointment^ 
and  on  tLe  day  preceding  hia  embarkation  to  America,  Pit^  deairoua 
of  givinc  hia  last  verbal  Aoatruotiooi^  invited  him  to  dinner, — Ixod 
Temple  oeing  the  only  other  guest.  Aa  the  evraing  advanced,  Wolfe, 
heated  perhaps  by  ms  own  aapiring  thmghta  uid  the  unwrated 
aodety  of  statesmen,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gaaeonade  and 
bravado.  He  drew  hia  sword — he  rapped  the  table  with  it — he 
flourished  it  round  the  room — be  talked  of  the  m%bty  things  whioh 
that  sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  aghaat  at  aa 
exhibition  aounusnalfrom  any  man  of  real  aenae  and  real ifHritj  and 
when  at  last  Wolfe  hod  taken  hia  lenva^  and  his  esxriage  wu  hsMd  to 
roll  from  the  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  abakeo  in  the  high 
opinion  which  bis  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe:  he  lifted 
m  hia  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  TempU^  'Good  GodI 
C&at  1  should  have  entenatad  the  &t*  ttf  the  eeuntiy  and  of  the 


MimiidatantlonioandhhanaBr''  lluaitoiT  wia  toM  byL6rdT<ani|dn 
hinoB^  to  a  near  rriatiire,  tba  Bi«fat  Hon.  Thomas  OrenvUlB,  H 
oonfirma,  as  Lord  Mahon  very  truly  remarka, "  WoH^'s  own  avowal 
that  be  waa  not  seen  to  advantaaee  in  the  common  OGOurrenees  of  life^ 
aod  sbowa  how  shyness  nwy  at  intervala  ruah,  aa  it  were,  for  refngr, 
into  the  opposite  extavme."    The  embaikation  arrived  at  the  Isle  <^ 
Orieaoa  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  Wolfe  at  onoe  set  abont  oon- 
Rtructing  batteries  at  the  pointa  oi  Levia  and  the  Isle  of  Orieam^ 
whenea  his  artillery  ooald  play  upon  Quebec    In  Auguat  Wol£s 
issued  a  proclamatiion  to  the  CanagQan  peasants,  informing  them  that 
hia  foroea  were  mastera  of  the  river,  while  a  poweirful  army,  under 
General  Amfaerst,  threatened  their  country  from  thA  interior ;  calling 
upon  them  to  obaarve  a  strict  oeutrality  dnrii^  the  atruggle  between 
the  French  and  EngHah  crowns,  and  promising  to  protoct  them  ia 
th^  poaaeasiona  «ad  the  exeniBe  of  uieir  reli^eo.   Montoalm  had 
oonoentratad  all  the  forcee  he  ooold  raiae  in  tiM^ovinee  ia  Quebec 
which  he  had  fortified  in  a  masterly  mannw.   The  montha  of  July 
and  August  were  spent  in  repeated  nnanceasaful  attempta  to  drive  tM 
Frenoh  from  their  sdvantBgeous  post  at  the  mcuth     the  Montmo- 
renou   On  the  night  betwetai  the  12th  and  18th  of  September  Wc4fa 
landed  hia  troops — reduced  by  aicknees  and  loeaes,  and  by  the  neoesaity 
of  leaving  behind  a  force  anffleient  to  defimd  Point  Levis  and  the  lal* 
of  Orieana,  to  8800  not— immediately  ^ve  Qttebae,  and.  fiavoDred 
by  the  nigfa^  aaoended  tiie  bills  which  commt^nd  that  oit^  from  thtt 
west.   Montnlm,  when  he  laazued  that  the  ^igliafa  were  in  poasession 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  onoe  that  nothing  but  a  battie  could  save  tha 
town,  and  took  his  meaaarea  aooordingly.    The  battle  was  atre&uously 
oonteated,  hut  the  Frenoh  at  length  gave  way.  Montoalm  ahd  Wdfe 
laU  in  thft  action,  and  their  aeconda  in  oommand  were  botti  danger* 
coaly  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before  the  fate  of  tha 
day  waa  decided.   From  the  apot  to  which  he  had  been  oouveyed, 
Wolfe  "  from  time  to  time  lifted  hia  head  to  gaxe  on  the  field  of  battle, 
till  be  found  his  eynight  begin  to  fail.    Then  for  eome  moments  he 
lay  motionless,  with  no  o^er  aign  of  life  than  heavy  breathing  or  a 
atUled  groan.   All  at  once  ao  f^cer  who  stood  by  exclaimed.  *  Sec^ 
how  the^  run  I  *   '  Who  run  f '  oried  Wolfe,  eageriy  ralanig  hlinaelf  oai 
his  elbow.    '  The  enemy/  aoawered  the  officer ;  *  tbey  give  w^  In  *U 
direAiona'   '  Then  God  be  praised  I '  said  Wolfe,  after  a  abort  pauae ; 
'I  ahall  die  h^ipy.* — Theae  were  hia  last  worda;  he  again  fell  btwdc, 
and,  turning  on  hia  side,  as  if  by  a  sharp  convulsien.  expired.    He  waa 
but  ttdrty-three  years  of  age,  when  thus — (he  Ifelson  of  the  usny — he 
died  amidst  the  tidings  of  tiia  victory  he  had  achieved."   The  Marquia 
de  Montcalm  '*  was  struck  hy  a  muskat-bsU  vrtiiJe  gallUtfy  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  hia  men.   He  waa  carried  back  into  the  oity,  where  he 
expired  next  day.    When  told  tbat  his  end  waa  approadiing,  ha 
answered,  in  a  spirit  wwthy  the  antagonist  of  Wolfi^  *So  much  the 
better;  I  aball  not  live  then  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec' " 
(Ui^on).   Tha  Frenoh  loM  in  the  engagement  1500  man;  tha  EngUah 
600.  Five  daya  alter  the  action  Qile'beo  anirenfleced,  and  Canada  wai 
lost  to  lYanoa. 

The  feattffe  of  .Wolfe'a  character  most  dwelt  upon  by  hia  con  tempo- 
raries waa  hta  ardent  and  feuiees  spirit  of  enterprise.  Hia  thorough 
knowledge  of  hia  profession,  and  skill  aa  a  disct{dinkrian,  however,  the 
pains  bo  took  to  asoertain  the  real  atate  of  afbire  at  Rochefort,  and 
the  argomente  by  whldt  he  supported  tfae  propoaal  of  h  <hae«tt,  and, 
above  all,  hia  letter  addreaaed  bo  the  prime  minister  from  his  haad- 
quartera  at  Montm<nnnoi,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  show  tbat  thia 
quality  waa  oomlMDcd  with  an  observant  and  deliberate  mind.  Eotei^ 
prise  waa  with  Wolfe  the  reeult  of  perfect  abd  laborioudy«ttained 
knowledge  of  his  position. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  impraasion  in  England.  The  moat 
tonohlng  inatancs  fa  mentioaad  by  Borke : — "A  IMle  oironmatanoa 
waa  talked  of  at  that  tim^  and  it  daaerreB  to  be  reoorded,  as  it  abowa 
a  fineness  of  sentiment  nod  a  iustness  of  thiokiog  in  the  Idwer  kind 
of  peo[de  tbat  ia  rarely  met  with,  even  among  persons  of  education. 
'  The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked  out  for  pity  \tj 
great  and  peculiar  distress ;  tiie  public  wound  pierced  her  mind  with 
a  peouUar  sffliotion,  who  bad  exporienoed  the  dutlfid  eon,  the  hnuabla 
domestie  charaofear,  whilst  the  world  adnured  the  aeoompttslud  offlcer. 
Within  a  fswmontba  she  had  lost harhnsliand;  alienow  lost  fail  son 
— her  only  child.  The  pc^mlaee  of  the  vilblga  wliere  ahe  lived  unani- 
moualy  agreed  to  admit  no  iUaminationa  or  fireworko,  or  any  other 
sign  of  rejmcing  whatsoever  near  her  houae,  leet  they  ahonld  seem,  by 
aa  ill-timed  triumph,  to  inanlt  over  her  grief.  There  was  a  juatneaa  in 
this,  and  whoaver  knowa  the  people  knoim  that  tiiey  made  no  amali 
saorifioe  on  thla  ooBaaioa."  The  ratwdna  <tf  Wolfe  were  brought  to 
England  and  interred  at  Oreeowioh.  A  monument  wn  eraotad  to  hii 
memory  in  1780  by  the  gentiemen  of  hia  native  parish.  A  publio 
monument  in  Weatminster  Abbcfy  waa  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
I  mona  in  1759,  aod  opened  to  the  public  in  1778 ;  a  marble  atatue  waa 
voted  by  tiie  Assembly  of  MasBsohiuetts.  A  column  marks  the  apot 
where  Wolfe  reoeived  hia  death  wound ;  and  recently  an  obelisk  60  feet 
high  hai  bean  aracted.  in  a  oonaptououa  poiitim  in  the  govMninent 

rnndi  at  Quebeo  overlooking  the  .nto  ^  the  battle^  having  oa  one  of 
fsoai  inaoribed  the  attie  of  Wolfa  and  on  Ulb  o^er  that  9i 
.  Montcalm. 

There  ii  sUU  no  good  life  of  Wolfii^  nor  hsr  hia  CorraMOndenee, 
which  ia  known  to  axirt,  bef^^Ff^9ti*6yt^£J@C)gf^  »« 
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iDitmottre  %9  the  milituj  qwd,  for  his  ebanwtor  u  a  nldiw  wu 
ilmtwt  pnfoo^  tiiODgh  th«  fi«ld  in  which  his  t«Unti  war*  der^p«d 
WM  a  vanow  one.  The  taak  wu  undartakea  by  Southey,  and  after- 
wards by  Qltig,  but  relinquished  bj  both  from  usexplaioed  dlfflooltles 
whiob  intwreDad.  IntbethirdTolomaof 'Qlacgoir,PaataiidPt«aetkt,' 

fiablisM  a^  Qlasgow  io  1856,  are  printed  (birtaas  latten  by  Wolfa 
some  ol  which  appeared  in  a  lav  oomplete  <brm  in  *  Taii's  ICagaaine* 
ibr  18481  They  are  of  a  vety  interwtiiig  ohsneter.  and  are  aooom* 
panied  by  a  b^f  memoir,  in  vhioh  iierenl  new  facts  are  stated. 
Hush  informaiion  respecting  WoUa  (in  good  part  the  result  of  inqui- 
ries started  hy  the  author  of  the  memoir  j  ut^  mentioned)  will  be  found 
in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  toIs.  iv.  to  xii.  in^usive. 

*  WOLFF,  BMIU  »  eminent  Oennso  loolptor,  was  bran  in  Berlin 
about  1800.  He  atudied  under  Bodolf  Sohadow.  in  the  Art  Aeademy 
of  that  oLty,  where  he  gained  the  prise  in  1821  for  a  reliero  of 
'  David  pUying  on  the  Harp  before  Saul.'  He  tbeo  proceeded  to 
Some,  wher«  he  for  some  time  studied  under  Tborwatdsui.  Having 
fixed  on  Borne  sa  his  permanent  residoQoe,  be  haa  oontinued  diligently 
occupied  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  art,  finding  ample  patnmage 
among  foreigners  aa  well  as  his  ooontrymen,  and  gradnally  working 
his  way  to  a  place  amimg  the  leading  artiste  of  the  Boman  capital. 
A  large  part  of  tiis  attention  has  been  giTen  to  olaisicri  anbjeota,  into 
the  spirit  of  which  hia  thorough  sta^y  w  antique  art  has  qualified  him 
to  enter,  and  which  he  rend«e  with  purity  of  form,  and  elevation  of 
•tyle.  Hie  religious  pieeea  are  also  mu«h  admired;  and  he  has  ezO' 
Quted  men  Imqely  ■nhjects  with  much  suooeai,  of  wbieh  bis  *  German 
Jllaidso  with  a  Lamb'  is  a  happy  example.  Among  his  olassio  works 
may  he  mentioned  his  relievi  of  'Midas*'  and  'Chari^;'  and  his 
Btstae* of  < Hercules,' ' Prome^eus,'  'Diana,'  'Pandora,'  and  'Uelea- 
ger; '  hia  groups  of  '  Achilles  and  Thetis,'  *  Telepbus  suckled  by  a 
Hipd.'  the  'Death  of  Patroolus,'  ■  AmaxonV  *  Vu^ry  narrating  to  a 
youth  the  deeds  of  heroes,'  Ac  Of  a  different  order  are  liis  lifb^ised 
group,  'Jephtha  and  his  Daughter/  and  his  popular  itatoette  of 
'  Winter.'  Wolff  enjt^s  eoniiderable  reputation  as  a  portmit  senlp- 
tor ;  he  has  exeented  hosts  of  the  sculptors  Tborwaldsen  and  Sohsdow ; 
ofNiebuhr;  Winokelmann;  AngeloUai;  Falettrina,  la  1641  he 
visited  England,  when  be  was  oommimioned  by  her  U^esty  to  ezeente 
companion  statues  of  the  Qneen  at^  Frinee  Albcort  (the  latter  in 
Greciau  costume),  a  bust  of  the  Prioceis  Boyal.  Ac.  Casta  of  several 
of  Wolff's  statues  are  ia  the  Crystal  Palaet  at  Sydenham.  He  ia  a 
member  of  the  Andemy  of  Arta  at  Berlin. 

WOLFF,  JOHAKN  0HBI3TIAN  TON,  a  celebrated  German 
mathematicin  and  philosoplMr,  was  bom  at  Brealan,  January  24, 
1679,  and  at  an  early  age  shoved  a  taste  for  the  aoquiaitton  of  know* 
ledge>  Hia  father,  who  was  a  lavwer,  strongly  enoouiand  In  him  this 
disposition ;  be  became  his  ftiat  preceptor,  and  having  instmeted  him 
in  the  Latin  langnage,  he  aent  him  to  the  public  aohool  of  ib»  town, 
in  order  that  he  lidgbt  have  the  benefit  of  the  beat  masters  wliich  it 
afforded'  The  youth  there  studied  diligently  the  philosophy  of  the 
ag^  and  he  aequired  auoh  a  faoili^  in  the  praotiae  of  dlqiutiog,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  beoome  the  riv^  of  his  tntorsi  bnt  before  ne  was 
twenty  yeere  of  age,  having  obtained  information  of  Haa  rendntiao 
wl^ch  the  wri^ngs  of  Daeoutea  had  begun  to  pro^ue  in  the  adMal% 
be  was  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  beoome  aeqnsinted  with  them. 
The  reenlt  of  bis  ^>pUeation  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a  detsr^ 
minatton  to  oultivate  msthnnatioal  seience  fhr  thepux|>ose  of  founding 
on  its  principlca  a  ^stem  of  metapbysiaL  With  this  objeot  in  view 
he  passed  throngh  a  oonne  ol  mathtautios  at  the  nnlvarai^  of  ^ena, 
and  ha  afterwarda  want  to  Leipsig,  iriisra  ba  lesfded  dating  threa  ar 
lour  yean.  Hert^  in  1708,  he  began  to  dellTsr  laetars^;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  publiaked  two  traets,  one  entitled  'De  Botis  Dentatls,' 
and  the  other  ' De  Algotithmo lofinitssimali  DifiarentialL'  O^abili^ 
disputed  In  theee  disssrtatioos  proonred  for  Wolff  the  siteem  and 
fhnidship  of  the  learned  men  <tf  his  oonntry;  he  heoame  intimate 
with  Tsohimhanaea  and  Leibnitz  and  by  them  he  was  eneouxaged  in 
his  viewa  ol  giviag  to  Owmanj  a  nafeUmsl  plii}eao|diy  wldeh  mlglit 
KOj^aee  that  rfAikiotle  as  then  nsdersfeood.  He  at  trst  intanded  to 
•nter  the  diur^  as  a  pro&saion,  bat  he  was  finally  iDdooad  to  seek 
an  appointment  in  fUfiUing  the  dutlea  of  which  he  might  oonttnually 
advanoe  hia  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  He  beoune  uierefme  a  can* 
didate  for  a  praCaaaor's  idtair,  and  in  1707  he  waa  appointed  to  give 
instniotien  la  pore  and  mixed  mathematioi  in  the  Universi^  of  Halle. 
It  was  while  ha  held  tUa  poet  that  he  wtota  hie  tnot  entitfed  *De 
Uethodo  Ifathematisa,*  and  Ua  *Elenienta  Slatheasoa  Univana,'  of 
wbieh  last  woiIe  an  enleiged  edition  waa  published  at  Omen  bstween 
the  years  1789  and  1741,  in  five  velnmes^  4to.  Tlie  first  volume  oon* 
taina  the  fbUowfng  sul^ee^: — 'Commentatlo  de  Metbodo  Mathe- 
matioa;  ArithmeUoa;  Goometria;  Trigouomatcia  plana  et  aphwrioa : ' 
tbeaeomid,  'Meohanica  cum  Statica;  HydroatatiM*  Aa:'  the  third, 
'Optica;  PagMpaotiva  atqine  Aitraoomia:'  the  fbuxth,  'Oaagnphia; 
GhiODologiai  Gnomoniaa;  Fymtechnia  at  Archileotusa:'  and  the 
fifth,  *  Commentetio  de  Prlidpaie  Seriptis  Kathematioii^  «m.  He  also 
published  at  Ldpsig  and  Frankfbtt^  in  1788,  '  Tabulae  Sinunm  atque 
Tangmtiam  tam  natnraliam  qnam  artifieialum,  ona  onm  Ltq^ththia 
nnmeromm  vulgariom,  Jca'  Being  made  a  member  of  ttie  Philoso- 
phical Sotdefar  at  lisipaie^  ba  wrote  sevenl  memwia  releling  to  mathe* 
matiN  and  Biiyids^  wUdi  wen  inserted  in  tiie  *Aota  JSm^itcraa^* 
and  !■  1710  ha  waa  alaotaa  a  KsUav  «f  tta  Bo|ral  aooia^  of  Loodo*. 
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Bat  the  Ufe  of  Wolff  waa  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
meta^hysioal  and  metal  philosophy;  and  between  the  yeara  1718 
and  1728  he  wrote  his  '  Thoogfata  on  the  Powera  of  the  Human 
Hind ;  on  Uie  Deity  and  the  tJnivaiae ;  on  the  OpeiatioM  Natoio ; 
on  the  Search  after  Happinasa ;  *  and,  asa  aeqnd  to  the  iMi  *  Thooghts 
on  Society  aa  a  means  of  advaacing  Human  Hapi^aess.'  Thsea  worha 
were  published  separately  in  the  German  langneg^  a  medium  tiU 
then  unemployed  in  treating  such  snb^eota  At  a  later  period  lie  pub- 
lished in  the  aame  Unguage  a  Dietionsry  of  Mathematsos.' 

While  thus  employed,  and  n4dle  his  talents  wex«  proonriog  fm  him 
invitations  to  occupy  tlie  chairs  of  |dakwophy  at  Wittoibergb  Leipdgy 
and  St.  Petersburg,  a  soaoua  oppodtlon  to  hia  pwson  ai^  wriCbias 
began  to  manifeat  itself  in  the  nnivwn^  of  wb^  he  waa  so  dlstti^ 
guished  a  member.  Thia  Is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  theological  profetsors,  one  of  whom  conceived  4 
violent  dislike  to  Wolff  because  the  latter,  who  held  Uie  post  of  dean 
of  the  fooulty  of  theology,  deoiipini;  to  receive  his  son  on  the  ground 
of  incapacity,  had  ^>poioted  Tbiimmij^  one  of  liis  own  pupilj^  to  bt 
bis  snistHnt.  In  sueh  circumatanosa  aubjeeta  of  acoosatioa  are  not 
long  wanting,  and  Wolff  waa  charged  with  endeavoniiog  to  subvert  tba 
proofa  of  the  ezistenee  of  the  Lfeity,  and  to  diatorb  the  reltgiom 
belief  of  the  atndenta  in  the  nnivanity,  vriiile  hi*  metapbyrical  prin- 
eiplea  were  violently  orittcliad  by  Stabler  io  a  work  which  was  pnb- 
liuied  at  Jenib  It  happened  alao  that  Wol^  in  one  of  his  leotares, 
had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  m<»al  preeepte  of  Coofuciui^ 
-wbioh  had  then  reoently  been  made  known  to  the  iMopla  of  Burop* 
through  the  researches  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  In  theEaat;  and 
this  ^probation  of  the  dootzinee  of  a  hestiien  phUos^>ber  was  con- 
sidered as  a  orime,  though  Wolff  was  so  Ihr  from  being  aware  of  giving 
oauae  ol  offence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  aC 
BerUn,  he  intended  to  publish  the  dlscourea  at  Borne  with  the  oonsent 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  King  of  Prussia,  bemg  instigated  by  some  of 
the  miUlery  authorities,  who  represented  that  the  sentimenta  of 
mi|^t  beoome  dtageroos  to  the  state  by  holding  out  to  the  soMtsti 
an  exeuae  for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  professor  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  issued  an  order  that  he  sheold  quit  the  kingdom  in  two 
days.  Wolff  accordingly,  November  8,  1728,  left  Halle  and  went  to 
reside  at  Gassel,  whwe  he  waa  kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  oonnoillor,  and  appointed  him  proftaior 
of  mathematiea  and  philoeophy  at  Marborg-  Hero  he  residod  about 
Mghteao  years,  and  during  that  time  he  published  bia  metaphyalcal 
works.  The  first  and  greatest  of  theae  is  entitled  *  Philos<^hia  Ratio* 
nolia,  aive  Loglca  methods  sdentifloA  pertraotata,'  4to,  17i8.  The 
others  ar^  '  I^yohologia  Emjurica,  fte./  4to,  1 7:^8 ;  *  Phllosophla  prima, 
aire  Ootologla,  Ac.,'  4to,  1780  j  'Cosmologia  geneiidis,'  4to,  1781; 
'F»ychologiaBatieDalis,'4to^  1734;  'Thsolofda  Naturalis,' 4to,  1787; 
'Fhilosophia  Practiea  UniversiOis,'  4to,  173S-80;  and  'Philoaophia 
Voralis,  sive  Ethite,'  4to,  17S2. 

Amidst  theae  laboura  Wolff  found  time  to  write  in  defraoe  of  his 
doctrinea,  and  by  degrees  the  violenoe  of  fats  antw^nisu  b^n  so 
•bate.  Among  them  there  were  many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong 
msaanras  wimh  had  been  adopted  agunst  iitm,  and  there  were  eome 
who  desired  bis  retnin  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  re<rfval  of  metap 
pbyiioal  Bcienee  in  Prossis,  Frederic  the  Great,  when  he  asoended 
tite  throne,  appointed  oommieeionera  to  examine  Wolff's  Writings  and 
inquire  into  tlm  cause  of  liis  banishment,  and  the  report  being  favour- 
ablB,  he  waa  in  1788  invited  back  to  Halle ;  the  invitation  was  repeahHl 
•iz  yeara  afterward^  but  it  wae  not  till  1741  that  it  was  aeuvted. 
Wolff  bad  bem,  in  1780^  i^polatad  en  honoraiy  vtotauor  ot  the 
Aeademy  of  St.  Mersburg;  and  in  1788  he  wu  ueeted  a  member 
of  the  Aond^ie  des  Sciences  at  Paria. 

On  hi>  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-eounoilIor,Tlee-diBneellor, 
and  professor  of  intemationsl'  law;  the  king  aftsrwards  made  him 
ChanoaUor  of  the  Univcraity,  and  hf  the  eleotor  of  Bavaria  the  dig- 
nity c»f  a  Baron  of  the  Empire  waa  ooafafred  npea  him.  It  ia  aaid 
however  that  Wolff  had  the  mortifieation  to  perMve  tiiat  his  leeturei 
were  net  w^  attended;  dthcv  age  bad  dimudibed  his  powers,  or,  as 
is  Buppoied,  his  nnmerons  writtogs  being  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
Germah  stadenti^  his  oral  Instmotiona  were  iso  longer  neoesssry. 
Being  attacked  by  gout  in  the  stomaeh|  he  died,  having  borne  fahi 
sufferings  with  fortitude  and  Chiiitian  piMy,  Aiml  9,  lTfi4,  ia  ^ 
seven^-etxth  year  of  bis  sge. 

The  merit  at  Wolff  consisted  ta  »  eorrsot  and  mettudlosl  amnge* 
meat  of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  sdsDOe,  fathsv  Oan  in  discovery. 
He  borrowed  fieely  hum  hia  immediate  ptvdeeaesors,  Deseartes  and 
Leibnita,  and  even  from  the  writers  of  the  Axistotelian  school;  and, 
having  ao  earnest  desire  to  eomblne  utility  with  truth,  be  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogeneous  elements  mtdsr  one  system. 
Tliat  he  oomidet^y  auoceeded  in  this  difficult  teak  it  la  too  much  to 
say ;  oitortMning  Uie  prmeet  of  introducing  in  philosophioal  inveiti* 
gniens  the  preoiss  BMtbbda  whiidL  are  employed  in  mathematics,  fae 
qipeara  to  have  overlooked  the  want  of  homc^neity  in  the  elemmU  of 
the  fonner  bmneb  of  seience,  which  renders  It  impossible  to  arrive  at 
oondudons  by  purely  abatract  raaaoDlnga.  In  stating  a  philosopblcMl 
proposition  which  perhapa  la  aelf-evldent,  he  often  exhibits  a  tedious 
demoBistration  in  order  that  he  may  show  ite  dMMpdoice  on  aune 
more  ganeral theocam  wUth  preoedee  it;  and  hia  dav^annMpliKft 
nnarikablefBrthalr  eatnordioary  pndixii^a  by  VJ\.7VVLV 
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Wolff  dMdn  hnman  luumlvclga  Into  tluat  parti,  hUtorietl,  pbSlo- 
acnthiod,  «nd  matbMiwtical :  In  tit*  flnt  h«  iooladea  eTerything 
rm^BK  to  outtftel  u  w«U  m  immntalil  balnr,  that  1%  whatavw  u 
•ogDlHbl*  1^  tb»  Misaa  or  by  intwnil  oonvletioD.  The  woond  b« 
eonaidan  ai  eon]>rrii»iM)iog  tite  reuooi  of  tilings ;  and  bo  atstoi  Its 
objMt  to  be  the  axpluwtion  <rf  tb«  resioa  that  vhat  ia  poaaible  may 
bo  realiaBd.  Hk  third  diriaion  eonatitutea  the  koowledga  of  qnaatity. 
Be  f^ividaa  paTdiology  into  two  Idnda,  which  are  d»aigiaated  rational 
moA  •mpifieal,  and  Lha  former  ia  diatiiiguitbad  from  the  latter  aa  tlw 
■dnHse  of  tbinga  poaaibla  ralativalj  to  tb«  aonl  toij.  H«  dafinea 
leiaDOO  In  general,  the  &cnlty  of  demoiutrating; 

He  appenn  to  have  formed  but  an  imperftot  idea  of  the  oonneotion  of 
ttw  adMwaa,  hia  taate  leading  him  to  aeek  the  groonds  of  tbvir  oonneo- 
tion only  in  their  betngdednoed  from  fintpriDoiplea,  wbiob  he  conceived 
to  exiat  in  the  homui  uDderttanding ;  and  hia  oriterioa  of  truth  con- 
riatod  in  the  thiog  predicated  being  in  acoordanoe  with  the  idea  of  the 
mh|aat.  Hia  dtaaartattowa  on  the  emi^i^ment  of  hypotheaea,  and  on 
the  dednflUooB  dtnwn  from  experience,  are  the  dercMpmenta  of  a  few 
g«naral  maxima,  very  jna^  bat  trlta;  uid  hia  viowa  on  the  liberty  of 
pbiloeoi^uiiDg  are  aouMl,  tboogb,  at  tiw  time  th^y  were  written,  they 
appearfd  too  bold. 

Hie  metapbytical  theovy  maintained  ita  groond  in  Qermany  from 
the  death  of  Leibniti  to  the  ifana  when  the  Khool  of  Kant  waa  formed. 
Be  la  OMwidertd  aa  the  diadple  nd  eommnitattv  of  the  former  philo- 
■ojAer ;  and  he  admitted  »  aort  of  pre  aataMiahed  harmony  from  wfaenee 
naolta  the  eonformity  of  the  operationa  of  the  loiil  with  thoae  of  the 
body,  but  he  differed  from  hia  matter  in  oonaidering  that  harmony  not 
at  a  reault  of  the  will  of  the  Deity,  bat  of  the  changes  which  are  con- 
tlooallr  in  operation  in  the  aniTarae :  the  latter  he  ocniudered  aa  a 
jneoe  of  mechantam  aet  in  motion  hj  its  first  oanse.  He  demonstratea 
at  Iragth  the  axiatence  of  Ood,  taking  care  at  the  aame  time  to  aepap 
lata  ttae  Idea  of  the  DlTine  B^ng  from  that  of  the  aonl  of  the  worid ; 
and  be  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  Anthor  of  the  nnlTerse  being 
all-perfeot  mvat  have  neeeaMrily  created  the  beat  of  all  posaible  worlda. 
Aaaarting  alao  the  perieot  freedom  of  man'a  will,  he  admita  that  thia 
freedom  la  limited  to  the  power  of  nhooalBg  what  appaani  to  ba  the 
heat  under  exiating  cUomnBtanoee. 

Hia  gaaeial  mlo  of  morality  ii,  that  eaeh  man  ahonld,  as  moch  aa 
dapeiida  on  Umad(  do  what  may  render  hia  own  e<aidlUon  and  that 
«f  othen  aa  pwfect  aa  poaslUe.  while  acknowledging  that  God  ia  the 
Boorea  of  all  morality,  he  considera  that  man  la  in  some  respects  a  law 
to  himself ;  that  an  aotion  ia  good  or  bad  in  itaelf,  Independently  of 
divine  praospla,  and  that  the  oradnot  of  nan  ought  nob  to  be  infla- 
eneed  merely  by  the  fear  of  pnniahment  or  the  hope  of  reward. 
Katmal  law  la  in  hia  mind  idntieal  with  morality,  and  he  makea  both 
to  depend  on  theobUgaHnn  man  ii  onder  to  advaaoe  eonatantly  towards 
parfeettoo. 

Wotff'a  poUttoal  a^eoce  ia  fbnnded  on  the  priaolple  that  eveiylUDg 
ahonld  be  dooa  fyt  the  pablio  benefit  and  the  nuDtenaoea  of  publto 
■•enrity :  he  oonridw  a  umited  moaardiy  aa  ttie  moat  favooraUe  for 
the  attainmant  of  these  ends,  though  he  admita  that  thia  ia  not  with^ 
out  Bome  incoaveoienoaiL  He  leavaa  to  the  prinoa  the  right  ot  deter- 
mining what  ia  beat  for  the  public  good,  bnt  be  makea  him.  sabjeot  to 
the  lawa  of  hia  country.  Be  inqnuea  into  the  oauaea  of  the  wealth  of 
natiope,  but  his  viewa  on  thia  subjeet  are  ocnflDed  <diiefly  to  the  atate 
of  aooiety  in  hia  own  age^  and  want  the  generality  whioh  is  ouiaiatent 
with  the  praatnt  atato  of  thia  baach  aoiaDaa. 

Hia  political  woifa  are,  *  Job  Natana,'  via  torn.  4to^  FtaaooftirU  el 
Lipein,  1782;  and  'Jus  Gentiom,'  Halle.  1762. 

^Ludovioi,  Vita,  fata  et  teripta,  Ch.  Wo^i,  Ldpifg.) 

WOLFF.  PIUS  ALEXAMDliJl,  rae  of  the  moat  distbgaished 
Gcrwaa  actors  of  the  preeeot  eentoiy,  was  bom  in  1782,  at  Augaburg. 
Hia  pacenta  dsaigned  falm  for  one  of  the  learned  profaasion%  but  hk 
own  tnelioation,  as  well  aa  Ua  natoial  talente,  led  Urn  to  Ae  etagei 
In  1804  he  was  esw  of  the  aetora  aagaged  at  Wdmoar,  the  theatre  of 
whioh  plaoe  was  than  regarded  aa  the  model  for  all  Qermaoy.  BohilUr 
and  Qotbe  were  themaelTea  actively  engaged  in  oonduoting  the  theatre 
and  training  the  actor*.  AsWolffwaa  a  man  of  mnoh  greater  talnit 
than  the  majority  of  acton,  Oothe  took  aapecial  troulMa  with  him, 
trained  him  on  sound  artlatio  prlsoiplea,  and  afterwards  declared  that 
Wolff  had  beoome  an  aotcMT  quite  (o  hia  mind.  W<dff  devoted  himself 
aapeoiaUy  to  the  peaAnmaaoB  of  tragic  oharactera  and  youthful  heroes, 
which  be  acted  to  perfbotion.  His  parfMmanoe  of  Hamlet,  the  Harquia 
Foaa,  Max.  FioeoloiDioi,  WeiaaliDgeB,  Oreatea.  and  Taaao^  made  anoh  an 
imprmaion  in  Qarmany,  that  to  tbla  day  he  ia  oonaideced  the  standard 
in  wbioh  other  aotora  are  measured.  At  a  later  period  he  oecaaion' 
aUy  also  acted  eonio  and  hnmorona  eharactera.  Id  which  he  waB  much 
admired,  thoogh  trwadj  was  at  all  timea  hia  psaoUar  field,  in  whioh 
bs  waa  vosurpasssd.  In  1816  he  beesme  a  munber  of  the  royal 
theatre  of  Berlin. 

Be  died  at  Weimar  in  18S8.  DnrloR  the  latter  yean  of  hia  life  he 
wrote  several  dramaa,  which  wen  wul  received,  and  some  of  whioh 
long  remained  favourite  playa  in  Germany.  Three  of  them, '  Caesario,' 
a  comedy, '  Pfllcht  um  FflidiV  ud  'Prerioaa,'  form  the  flnt  volume 
of  a  MdUetion  whioh  he  pnbUahad  onder  the  title  *  Dramatistdie 
Sidela,'  BavUn.  1828,  bnt  the  eollaskloB  was  not  eonUniiBd,  and  hb 
other  playa  swaared  sapanttly  a*  diftraBi  timas.  'FvsdoBa' has 
beeomeoalebratBd  by  bofv  taken  byaiL  m  Wobwasthotsxfcfar 


one  of  hiB  moat  popalar  operaa.  Bia  other  plays  are—*  Der  Bund  dea 
Anbri,' a  farce,  (Berlin,  1823);  'Der  HannviHi  fUoMg  JahrenMBerlin, 
1880);  'Tmia  riegt  in  Uabeanetian,'  and  'Der  Kammerdiener* 

(BerUo.  1882). 

WOLFRAM  VOK  E3CHENBACH.  a  KlnnesKoger,  who  lived  fai 
the  first  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  waa  the  best  Qanian  poet  of  his 
time.  He  waa  probably  bom  at  a  caatle  oalled  Eaahenbach,  which 
aeema  to  have  been  rituated  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  he  was 
descended  from  a  noble  &mUy.  After  having  been  made  a  knight,  he 
led  Uie  life  of  a  wariike  tronbadonr,  and  the  prineea  of  the  empire 
noeived  him  with  equal  aatiafhetton  In  (hrir  ounp  and  at  their  court. 
He  waa  present  at  the  fkmoos  poetical  festival  on  the  Wartbnr^ 
Towarda  the  end  of  hia  Ufe  he  ntired  to  his  native  country :  he  died 
probably  about  1220  ;  he  is  spoken  of  aa  dead  in  122S. 

Wolfram  von  Eeohenbaob  waa  a  very  fertile  poet  Of  bia  Dumeroua 
iwoductiona  the  greater  part  however  are  lost,  but  his  principal  poem 
haa  moat  luckily  been  preserved  in  manuscript  at  St.  Oallen  and  at 
aome  other  {dacea.  This  poem  ia  entitled  '  Fanival ;'  the  subject  of 
it  is  partly  taken  from  French  and  Provencal  modela — the  holy  Oral 
being  the  marvellous  object  which  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Parnval, 
punuea  in  a  long  ooorae  of  adventurea.  He  at  last  beoomea  king  of 
the  Oral,  and  thus  enjoys  the  purest  happiness  and  perfection  whidi 
man  can  attain.  There  ia  an  epical  tendency  in  tiie  poem,  but  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  call  it  an  epic ;  full  of  deep  thouithta  on  the 
destiny  of  man,  on  the  myeteriona  nature  of  his  soul,  oo  hia  religioua 
and  moral  dutiea,  it  belonge  to  a  class  of  poems  which  an  peculiar  to 
German  literature,  and  of  which  Q6the'a  '  Faust '  may  be  oonsldmd 
as  the  most  striking  specimen.  The  *  Paraivsl'  waa  written  about 
1205.  It  wsa  flnt  printed  in  foL,  1477,  in  an  incorrect  and  mutilated 
edition,  which  vras  reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first 
volume  of  *  Sammlung  Altdeute^r  Oedicht*^'  hj  llttller,  who  oollated 
the  manuscript  of  bt.  Oallen.  The  other  extant  works  of  Wolfram  of 
Eachrabaeh  are,  3, '  Titurel,'  first  printed  in  4to,  1477,  a  fragment  of 
an  iotrodoctory  poem  to  Paixival,  and  in  Gerrinuirs  opinion  Uie  finest 
specimen  of  anoent  Oerman  poetay,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  poem,  likewise  called '  Titnrel,'  which  waa  once  in- 
oonectly  attributed  to  Wolfnm ;  8, '  Willebalm  von  Orangia '  (William 
of  Orange),  in  Msnasis'i  ecdlectiim  ot  ICinnesiingen^  where  there  are 
also  several  of  the  aathoi^a  minor  lyrical  poems.  An  excellent  critioal 
edition  of  all  the  extant  produotiona  of  Wolfram  v(m  Escbenbaob  waa 
publiahed  by  Lachmann,  Berlin,  8vo,  1833,  who  hat  added  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  LUt  and  Works  of  the  author.  Wolfnm,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  writen^  was  a  veiy  learned  man ;  bia  style  is 
simple,  clear,  mi  elegant,  and  the  diOcultiea  whieb  exist  are  rather 
due  to  th«  mystieal  tsndeiu^  of  the  author  and  his  transesndantal 
idaai^  than  to  a  want  of  those  qoalMss  whleh  oonstitute  a  gnat 
writer.   

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  anthor  of  'The  Religion  of  Xatore 
IMineated,'  waa  hotn  at  CotMi-Clanfnd  In  Staffordshire,  on  the  SSth 
of  March,  1869l  Be  was  dasoandsd  from  an  old  and  ecmudeivble 
Staffbrdahira  ftmily,  but  belimesd  to  a  yoongw*  and  a  poor  branch  of 
it.  When  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  a  Latin  school  waa  opened  at 
Sbenston  in  Staffordahin,  when  hia  ftither,  a  private  gentleman  of  a 
email  fortune^  then  resided,  young  Wollaston  waa  immediat^y  sent 
to  it.  He  continued  there  near  two  yeara,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Litchfield  stdioo^  in  whioh  a  great  eonfuaion  aoon  after  happaned,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  dty  tamed  the  master  out  of  the  soioolbouso. 
Many  ecbolan  followed  the  c(}eoted  master;  sad  Mr.  WeUaaton  am<H^ 
the  rcat  Be  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  hia  aohool,  which  was 
about  thne  yean ;  and  th«i,  the  sehiim  being  ended,  he  retnmed  into 
the  free^^ool,  and  oontinned  there  about  a  year.  This  waa  all  the 
schooling  Mr.  Wollaaton  ever  bad.  (Claricva  '  Life  of  Wollaatoo,' 
prefixed  to  his  edititm  of  the  '  Beligion  of  Natnra^'  8vo,  1780,  p.  v.)  On 
the  18th  of  June  1874,  be  was  entered  a  pansionsr  at  Sidney  Susasx 
Coll^,  Cambridge  whers  he  resided  almost  without  Interruption 
until  tlte  SSth  of  September  1681,  by  which  time  he  had  Ukan  hia 
Maatar  of  Art^  degree  and  deacon's  orders.  Be  waa  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  a  tbUowahip  in  hia  college,  for  which  he  had  laboured 
with  great  diligence  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  he  had  aob- 
mitted  to  nmch  inecnvMiiaooe  horn  poverty  during  hk  residsnoe  in 
the  umverslty.  On  Issfviagoollsgshetook  the  ritnatlon  of  aasistant- 
muter  at  Birminghaoi  sehool,  and  ahoctty  after  he  joiosd  the  school 
he  obtained  a  leotanahlp  In  a  chapol  two  miles  out  of  Biyintpgham. 
After  having  filled  the  aituation  of  aaustant-maater  for  about  four  year% 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  the  school,  which  had  three 
mastera  and  tiro  asristant-mastera,  and  at  the  aame  time  took  priest's 
orderai  This  mastenbip  was  worth  only  lot.  a  year.  Out  of  Us 
small  ineome  be  was  abb  to  give  aarfstanas  to  two  btothsn  who  had 
got  into  difiSoultiea. 

In  August  1688,  tiie  poor  schoolmaster  suddenly  fbnnd  Umsdf  in 
sfflaenoe  by  the  deatii  of  a  second  cousin,  the  head  of  liia  own  branch 
of  the  Wollaaton  Ihmily,  Mr.  Wollaaton  of  Shenton.  in  Leioesteisbire, 
who  greatly  to  his  own  aurpriae  made  him  hia  heir.  Thia  gentleman 
had  not  hmg  b^ors  his  death  lost  hia  only  sob,  and  not  lAoosing  to 
give  hia  estate  to  his  dagghtan,  ]woooedad  to  arttle  it  on  the  imde 
andfrtberofthesalijest  of  tUsaketeh.  But  a  ftrfhwaoqnaintanoB 
witfaUayoangarcatatlT^  and  the  Ugh  dianM(SrVUah-M>M  ^ 
Um,lsd  Umbefenhia  dsaUi  ftgMgi|» 
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another.  "Bii  oouain  of  Shenton  wu  oaed  to  empby  p«noDi 
jvivKtely,  to  obeerve  our  Mtbor'a  behaTioar,  who  little  siupeoted  auj 
moh  natter.  And  bia  behaviour  waa  fooad  to  be  aaoh,  that  the 
aMotw  the  obaerratioDd  were  upon  it,  the  more  tbsy  turned  to  hia 
advantage.  In'fioe,  Ur.  Wollaston  beoame  ao  thoroughly  aa^Sed  of 
oar  author'a  merit,  that  he  revoked  the  before-mentloued  aettlement 
and  made  a  will  in  hi«  favour."   (Clai  ka's  '  Life,'  p.  xL> 

Wollaaton  now  went  to  reside  in  Loudon,  and  on  the  26th  of  Novam- 
ber,  1689,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ifioholaa  Charlton,  a  citizen  of 
LondoOf  who  l«oaght  hun  another  aooesidon  of  fortnceu  He  now 
devoted  himself  aotU«ly  to  the  enjo^meot  <^  domeatie  h^pineaa  and 
the  porsoit  of  learning.  "  He  may  moat  truly  be  haid,"  obaerrea  hia 
bi<^rapher,  "  to  have  settled  in  Londou,  for  lie  very  teldom  went  out 
of  it.  He  took  no  delight  in  unnecesaary  journeys,  and  for  above 
thirty  years  before  his  death  bad  not  been  absent  from  his  habitation 
in  Cbarterbonse-square  so  mnob  as  one  whole  night"  (pi  ziv.)  His 
itodlee  wen  prtnetpally  dfreoted  to  the  aiK^ent  lanftnagea,  and  morals 
and  tbeology*  and  embraoed  matbematios  and  natoral  phUosophy,  and 
the  Arabic  language.  In  lOtfO  he  published  a  paraphrase  of  a  part  of 
the  'Book  of  Eoi^eiastes,'  and  in  1703  ha  composed  and  printed,  but 
only  for  i^vate  droulstion,  a  email  Latin  grammar.  The  'Religi(ai 
of  Nature  Delineated'  was  published  in  1724,  but  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death.  A  Dumber  of  other  works,  which  he  had  written 
during  ilia  fouraud-tbirty  yeara'  atudiona  residenoe  in  lioodon,  were 
oommitted  by  him  to  the  &imea  a  abort  time  before  hia  death.  The 
following  U  A  list  of  maoascripta  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  which  his  biographer  aupposea  escaped  the  same  fi^  only  by 
their  being  forgotten : — 1,  A  Hebrew  Qrammar ;  2,  *  Tyrooinia  Arabica 
et  Syriaoa S,  '  Speoimen  Yocabularii  Biblio-Hebraid,  Uteris  nostra- 
ttbua  quantnm  fert  Linguarum  Dissonantia  desoriptii'  4,'Formnlse 
tpaedam  Qemarinn ; '  fi, '  De  Oaneribua  Pedum,  Hetiorum,  Carmlnum, 
fto.  apud  Judssos,  CInsoos,  et  LsUnoa  8, '  De  Vooum  Tonis  Monitio 
ad  Tyrones; '  7, '  Rudimeota  ad  Mathesin  et  Philosophiam  spectantia 
8, 'Uiscellanea  Pbiloiogioa;'  9,  'Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philoso- 
phers ;'  10, ,  'lovStdicaj  aive  Beligionia  et  LiteratnrsB  Jndaiosa  Synopsis;* 
11,  *  A  Colleotiou  of  some  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  Histoiy 
of  Mankind,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  here  upon  this 
Karth  from  Eternity,'  fta;  12, '  Soma  Passagea  relating  to  the  History 
of  Christ,  eolleoted  out  of  &e  Primitive  Fathera;'  18,  *A  Treatise 
relatiuK  to  the  Jews,  of  their  Antiquities,  Language,  Ao.'  Besidea 
these  there  waa  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  found.  From  the 
titles  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  these  manuscript  works  were 
composed  to  asaist  his  own  studies.  "  What  renders  it  the  more  pro* 
l»ble,'*  aays  Dr,  Clarke,  *'  or  indeed  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  he 
would  have  destroyed  these  likewise  if  he  had  remembered  them,  ie 
that  several  of  those  which  remain  undeetroyed  are  only  mdimeots  or 
rougher  sketches  of  what  he  afterwards  reoonsidered  and  earned  on 
much  fcrther,  and  which  soon  after  anoh  revisal  he  navertbalees  oom- 
mitted to  the  flames,  as  being  still,  in  his  opinitHi,  short  of  that  peifeo- 
tion  to  which  he  desired  and  bad  intended  to  bring  them."  (p.  zziiL) 

WoUastou  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1724,  in  his  sixty<sixth  year. 
The  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  was  a  fracture  of  the  arm,  which 
happened  when  he  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  His  wife  had  died 
four  yeara  before.  They  had  lived  most  happily  together  for  thirty 
years,  and  abe  bad  borne  him  eleven  children,  of  whom  aeven  snrvlved 
their  father.  He  waa  buried  bv  the  aide  of  hia  wife  in  the  church  of 
Great  Elnboroiuh  lo  Suflblk,  whan  «•  of  Us  eatatei  lay,  and  wham 
his  eldaat  son  Mtsrwards  redded. 

'The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated'  is,  as  the  name  impliea,  an 
ezpoaitioD  of  man's  varioua  moral  dutiea  and  the  priaciples  of  them, 
independently  of  rsvelation,  and  of  so  much  as  may  be  learnt  without 
revelation  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  The  chief  pecn- 
Uarity  of  WolWton's  system  of  monis  Is  that  he  refers  all  duties  to 
truth  aa  their  fundamental  principle  definiug  troth  to  be  the  exprsa' 
dm  of  things  BS  they  are,  and  extending  the  definition  by  the  remark 
that  "a  tmo  proposition  may  be  denied,  or  tfainga  may  be  denied  to 
be  what  thmr  are  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  express  words,  or  another 
proposition. '  As  an  instance,  theft  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston 
aa  a  denial  of  the  true  owner's  property  in  the  goods  stolen.  On  this 
somewhat  fsndful  foundation  the  whole  nn^  of  human  datie%  with 
the  exception  of  conns  of  thoee  arising  out  of  revealed  rdi^tm,  is 
bnilt  np  by  WollaitMi  with  great  ingenuity  and  akill.  The  work  la 
not  eomplate ;  the  author  seta  out  with  propoiing  to  himself  three 
quertiona  to  be  answered : — 1,  "  Is  there  really  any  suoh  thing  aa 
natural  religion,  properly  and  truly  so  oslled f "  2,  "If  there  is,  what 
is  it! "  and, 8,  "How-  may  a  man  qualify  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  of  the  otiier  religions  professed  in  the  world ;  to 
BctUe  his  own  opinions  In  disputable  matters ;  and  then  to  enjoy 
teattquillity  of  mind,  neitber  disturbing  others,  nor  being  disturbed  at 
what  pasaee  amoog  them  I"  Only  the  first  two  of  these  qusstiona  are 
answered,  Wollaaton  had  begun  to  anawar  the  third  qneation,  but 
had  made  little  progress,  when  death  overtook  him. 

The  work  waa  very  popular  on  its  first  publication ;  ten  thousand 
eopiea  of  it,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been  aold  in  a  fttj  few 
yearn  The  best  editun  is  the  seventh  and  laa^  to  whtdi  li  prefixed 
the  biographical  aketeh,  bv  Dr.  Oarke^  whenoa  this  ■oooimb  has  bean 
principally  derived,  and  wbioh  waa  edited  him  at  the  reqnei^  as  he 
atatnln  an  ndTertuenwnt,  of  Can^,  the  irib  oC  Getnge  U. 


WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM  HTDB,  MD.,  F.B.S.,  a  distinguished 
cultivator  of  natuml  sdenoa,  was  bom  August  6th,  1776.  He  waa  the 
third  son  of  the  Bav.  Frauoia  Wollaston,  F.B.3.,  of  Cbiselhurst  in  Eool^ 
and  rector  of  8t.  Vedast,  Foster-lane,  in  the  of  London,  who  wM 
himself  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  'Religion  of  Natnrs  £>eli- 
neated,'  the  subject  of  the  preoedin{|  artiele.  A  peculiar  taste  for  lot^ 
lectual  purstuts  of  the  more  exact  kud  appears  to  have  bean  hemditaiy 
in  his  family.  He  was  an  astronomer,  and  publi^ed,  in  1780,  a  *Speai< 
men  of  a  General  Astronomical  Catalogue,  arranged  in  Zones  of  Nortii 
Polar  IMstaoc^  and  adapted  to  January  1, 170<v  He  alee  pvodnee^ 
from  his  own  observations,  an  extensive  catalogne  of  the  northern 
ciroumpolar  stars,  which,  with  an  account  of  the  instmmenta  employed, 
tables  for  the  reductions,  and  some  misoellaneoua  papers,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Fasciculus  Aetronomicus,'  in  1800.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Archdeooon  Franoia  John  Hyde  Wollaston,  B J),, 
F.R.S.,  was  also  a  man  of  science,  and  oonstruoted  a  thermome- 
faical  barometer  for  meMnrinK  heMt^  «i  wUdi  he  T^mmiminatei 
two  papers  to  the  'HiiloBopDkal  ItansactionL*  in  the  yean  1817 
aod  1820, 

W,  H.  Wollaston  having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  coarse 
of  education,  was  sent  to  Caiue  Collage,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
himself  diligenUy  to  the  studies  immediately  relating  to  the  medical 
profeaaioD,  for  wbioh  ha  was  intended,  and  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  1798 :  in  the  same  year  he  waa  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Soyal  Society,  to  whoee  '  Fhiloaophioal  Tranaaetftmi^' 
during  his  life,  he  oommuoicated  many  papwa  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  in  1806  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  seoretariea,  an  offioe  whicb 
he  retained  for  some  years.  On  the  deoesse  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
1820,  he  waa  appointed  president  of  the  eociety  until  the  anniversary 
election  of  that  year.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  trf  tlw  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  remained  aneb  until  its  impvoridait  nbcditfen  bj  the 
govemmeot  shortlv  prior  to  his  deceaaa;  and  he  had  been  an  eariy 
member  and  offioe-b»rer  of  the  Oeol<^ical  Socnety. 

Aftw  premonitory  symptoms  of  paralysis  for  many  montiiSv  he  died 
of  an  eCEouon  of  blood  in  the  ventriolee  of  the  brain,  on  tiie  22nd  of 
Deoember  1828. 

Dr,  Wollaaton  had  (otered  into  piactioe  as  a  phyaioiaD,  and  form 
time  reuded  at  Bury  St.  Edraonds :  he  afterwMda  removed  to  London, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  thii  tAtj  his  taints  would 
procure  for  him  an  extensive  reputation;  but  either  beeanse  hia 
anooess  was  not  equal  to  Us  expectations,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  which  he' felt  In  not  obtaining  the  post  of  physician  to 
St  Qeai|n*s  Hoepital,  Dr.  Pembwton  having  beat  on  thia  occasion 
preferred  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit  the  profession,  and  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  sdenoe.  It  is  possible  that  the 
effects  of  another  cause  may  have  contributed  to  this  dfterminatioii, 
either  in  his  own  mind  or  m  the  minds  of  his  friends.  The  paen- 
liorities  of  tamper  and  deportment  in  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art  [Abbbmbih^  Johk],  aa  exbibUed  to  his  patients,  have 
already  boMi  noticed.  lb  waa  loig  i^o  rsnuukod  in  convenation,  by 
an  expwimeutal  philoaopbar  of  gnat  and  a  junior  oontem- 

poraiy  of  Dr.  Wtdlaaton,  that  in  tho  praotloe  of  ^'^m,  he  wwild, 
from  aome  of  his  own  dianeteriiUoi^  ban  been  "atUl  mue  itisagroe 
able  than  Abemethy," 

The  reeearchea  of  men  of  adenee,  however  important  they  may  have 
been  to  mankind  by  tho  improvemeota  to  whieh  th^  have  led  in  the 
arts  and  niannbotnraa,  hum  seldom  been  prodnotive  of  immediate 
benefit  to  thoee  who  first  eondaoted  them :  aome  more  fbrtnnate 
person,  hf  seiriog  on  an  original  idea  already  propounded,  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  level  of  a  practical  applieation,  has  thereby  acquirM 
both  fame  and  fortune ;  while  the  original  disooverer  has  remahied 
unnoticed,  and  perbws  even  his  name  has  been  forgotten,  llus  was 
not  the  fate  of  Dr,  Wollaston,  in  whom  wwe  oomtnned  the  genius  tii 
the  philosopher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist;  ainoa  bma  Us  different 
dlieovwies,  and  particularly  from  hia  method  of  manuhoturing  plati- 
num, he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  Ko  one  however  eooid  have 
better  desened  tho  nwards  due  to  genius  end  industry ;  for  not  only 
were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  order,  but  his  applicatitm  to 
philosophical  inveatigaticHis  aod  experiment  was  unremitting :  even 
when  near  hia  last  moments^  though  aufibsii^  under  a  paiufbl  mahufy, 
he  had  thsfortitade  to  dirtato  an  aooonnk  of  aoma  cc  hia  moat  im- 
portant unpubliabed  reeearchea,  in  the  benevolent  hope  that  a  know* 
ledge  of  them  might  thua  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankmd. 

Among  the  papers  so  produced,  was  *  The  Bakeriau  Lecture.— On  a 
method  of  rendering  Platina  malleable,*  which  appears  in  the  '  Philosio- 
pUcal  TransBCtiona '  for  1829.  With  the  exception  of  one  requirite 
precantion,  alight]y  mentioned  in  his  paper  *  Un  a  new  metal  [Rho- 
diumj  found  in  erndo  Platlns,*  eommnntoatad  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  published  in  the  same  nork  a  qosrter  of  a  century  before,  (being 
the  first  in  which  he  treated  of  platinum  and  the  metals  which  accom- 
any  i^)  no  account  of  the  process  he  employed  in  the  manuhcture  of 
that  metal  had  hitherto  been  made  pnblia  In  the  Bakeriao  leetore  it 
ia  deeoribed  with  the  perapionons  brevity  alwaya  eharacteriaUo  of  Ida 
B^Ie,  but  so  u  to  eaa^  any  eompetait  person  to  put  it  ia  jpraotlee. 
It  consist%  aMsntiaUy,  In  the  fint  ^aes,  ia  the  treatment  id  the  orode 
metal,  cAan  termed  Uie  ore  of  ^aranm,      aqua  re^  of  a  eertafai 

l^^amnoniavHi  pfDoan  long  wdDigM^s^ 
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iht  timittV^—"!*"**  pUHwntw  (is  mora  nMxiorn  oh«mk»I  kogomge, 
donU*  obloiida  <tf  UBmonliim  and  plfttlDam)  lo  obtained,  and  iti 
hmtlnf.  Tith  tha  ntnoifc  oauifaiL  and  with  ■»  few  a  heataajottto 
•xpalthawb<daoftb««laipanlioftlMHl4iiimoi)laoL  and  to  oooadon 
tlw  fNurtMca  of  plaUniim  to  oohero  u  littla  aa  poanfcle ;  for  on  thii 
dtpMida  tlia  oltuaata  ductility  of  tba  metaL  In  tba  sf  xt  plaoa,  the 
i;iilii]liiH  gnj  pradnot  of  platinum  b  to  bo  nibbed  to  povder  or 
groond,  veU  waabed  and  d|ftiaed  in  water,  and  allowed  to  aufaaide  into 
a  uoilnv  mad  aa  palp,  wbieb  ia  to  be  tranafcrred  to  a  Ittam  mould, 
iMtdint^ietadinthattoforaMaooMpwadom.  nnalfy,tlieaalEa<tfidati- 
Bvm  thna  prodncad,  ia  to  be  expoaad  to  tlw  imt  intenaa  heat  that  a 
irind-fuinaca(in  Dr.  WoUaaton'a  time)  ooold  be  made  to  reoetve,  and 
atruck,  while  bot,  wHh  a  heavy  hammer,  eo  aa  at  one  heatitM;  effeo- 
tually  to  doae  the  metal,  or  weld  the  partioks  into  a  aoUd  man 
which  may  then  ha  forged  into  aa  ingot  and  aabaaqneatiy  anljacted 
to  aa;  procaM  at  manafartoteu 

Tm  flcat  latMduetlon  of  ^  eontinoad  meehanieal  prMiara  of  the 
nduoed  platinnm  before  H  ia  healed  twc  ibe  pnrpoM  of  welding  it 
together,  u  an  euential  part  of  the  procen  for  obtainiDg  the  metal  in 
a  malleable  etate^  wae  cUimed  in  private,  by  Vko  late  Mr.  Tbomaa 
Cook,  a  practical  metallurgist,  and  a  member  of  the  British  Uinerelo- 
fdcal  Sooiety,  noticed  in  a  former  article  [Pbftb,  W.  UJ  with  Mr. 
Fepye,  Uanre.  A.  and  C.  B.  Ailun,  Dr.  fiabUtgton  ,Mf.  R.  Phillipa,  and 
othw  flhemiata  and  mipecalogietsL  Be  alao  effirmed  that  it  waa  origin- 
ally prOBoaad  Um  to  Dr.  WollaetoD,  who  effected  by  a  lererprcM 
of  peculiar  oraietruetioa,  whifih  be  dcvlted  for  the  purpoae  (and 
described  ia  the  Bakerian  leeture  for  1829}  what  Hr.  Cook,  according 
to  hia  own  etatement  and  to  aa  aeooont  of  the  piooeaa  emnmunieated 
by  Um  to  MeMn,  AiUnTa  'Chamkal  DietfODaiy/  had  prevknialy 
•ffitoted  hf  a  aoniw-pt<eaa. 

Thew^taigtagathav  «f  the  platbum  witWth*  addMoa  of  any 
other  Bietal  or  antotaaoa^  etated  W  IjaopoldaBielia  la  Ua*Baiidbo» 
of  Cbemiitry '  to  chvaoteriae  Dr.  Wollaaton'e  method  aa  dietingulahed 
from  the  iaadequato  prooeeeea  before  adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a 
malleable  atate,  ii  oomtnon  to  the  prooeaeee  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Knight  (also  a  member  of  the  Britiab  Mineralogioal  Sooiety,  and  after- 
varda  F.a&)  Ut.  Cook  and  De.  Wollaaton,  and  was  probably  fint 
mplof  ad  bj  Hr.  Kntehk  It  oertaialy  halMiga  to  EniUab  diemiita 
of  toe  beginiiiag  of  toe  piwent  eenttny.  In  Dr.  WoUaatoa^  handa 
however  every  part  of  the  proeaw  veoeivad  the  impren  of  the  peeuliar 
oombination  of  oomprehenuve  viewa  with  minute  aeouraoy  In  par* 
ticalan  by  which  Iw  waa  distinguiabed.  He  made  it  hia  own 
in  toe  moit  undeniable  manner,  and  all  the  preceding  methcdi  have 
hem  entirely  inpeceeded  by  hia  Every  atudent  of  chemietry,  and 
•very  praotical  ehemiet  may  profitably  atndy  the  Bakerian  lecture  aa  a 
nodal  of  toe  application  of  Cbemirtiy  and  Fhyeiea  by  an  operator 
atetuively  ard  aoouzatoly  vvaed  in  both,,to  efltat  a  Bhigle  object  of 
giaatimportanoe. 

It  ie  right  to  lay,  in  00DeInai<»i  of  thia  anVjMt,  that  Dr.  Wollaaton 
did  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  method  wMoh  he  praotiud ;  he 
■imply  stated  m  the  reason  for  desoribing  it,  thati  from  long  experience, 
b*  waa  batter  acqnaipted  vlth  tha  tosatmant  of  pbttnnm*  bo  aa  to 
lender  it  perfeoUy  malleable,  than  any  other  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Brit  of  some  of  tha  most  refloed,  pfailoeopbioally  oonc^ved, 
and  efficacious  portions  of  tt,  he  waa  undoubtedly  the  originator. 
The  late  Dr.  Tbomaa  Tbomaon,  F.R.8.,  the  author  of  the  oelebrated 
'  System  of  Chemistry,'  and  Reglua  Profosaor  of  tlut  science  in  the 
U^versity  of  Glugow,  romarka  in  hia  '  History  of  Chemistry  '  (form- 
ing part  of  tha  <  KaUooal  Library,'  of  which  a  Isw  volnmaa  appeared), 
that  it  waa  Dr.  WollaitOD  who  Ant  sooeeedad  in  redndng  fOatinnm 
**  into  ingota  in  a  state  of  pui^ty,  and  fit  for  evefy  kind  of  use that 
"it  waa  emplt^ed.  In  eonaeqnenoe,  for  making  veasels  for  chemical 
parpoeea;"  and  that  "it  ia  to  its  iatroduetion  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
thapraaantaoovracTofohemtcalinTeatigationa,  It  baa  been  gradually 
introduced,"  he  eratinnea^  **into  the  aol^uric  add  manufactories,  as 
a  snbititute  for  glasa  retorta." 

The  use  of  platinnm  veaaels  for  the  final  ooneentration  of  sulphuric 
add  by  distillation,  had  been  practised  en  a  small  acale  by  a  manu- 
faetaring  chemist  named  Sandman,  a  membw  of  toe  British  Uiner&lo- 
gicalSofde^;  bot  Mr.Riohaid  banner  was  the  fint  aulphnrio  add 
aaksr  «bo  adopted  it^  aad  this  ha  did  on  toe  laifie  scale,  at  bis 
works,  atill  carried  oa  hia  near  connection  Mr.  Edward  Probul^  on 
Eennington  Common,  London.  In  1S09  be  engaged  Dr.  Wollaaton  to 
■•papatand  the  oonatenetien  for  the  purpoae  of  a  large  vessel  of  hia 
own  ph^nm,  wafghiog  SSS^os.  troy,  at  the  cost  of  8002. ;  and  this 
pnifug  of  tin  antiiipatad  advantage,  two  otoer  veseela  were  eon- 
■tnieted  in  tha  ooume  of  the  following  six  years,  having  the  aggregate 
ir8ightof89Soa.,aadaaaUngtaBethar68fiA  Dr.  W<dlaaton  afterwards 
oonatnotad  aimilar  lai:ge  vraseu  of  platinum,  for  otoer  makers  and 
rectifiers  of  sulphuric  add.  tVom  hia  oorreapondeoce  with  Mr. 
Farmer,  wbioh  we  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  examine,  it  appears 
that  toe  method  of  tianaacting  bosiness  pursued  by  Dr.  WoUsston  in 
soeh  sasoa,  waa  to  ehacge  per  oz.  for  toe  platinnm  he  supplied, — and 
of  which  metid  indeed  be  waa  tor  many  year%  neariy  toroughont  hia 
Vh,  tbe  aole  msnufrotorep— aad  la  addition,  tha  aotnal  anms  dis- 
hgaad  in  payment  td  wv^maa,  tar  too  fUHFieatfoa  of  too  Tasssls, 
hot  not  to  reoslvo  any  lanranesatlon  for  hia  own  auperhitendenoe, 
wWeh  howevse  waa  of  tha  most  efltotive  deeoriptioa.  When  be  pro- 
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posed  to  manufoetorers  or  tradesmen  improvemente  in  ebemieil 
procasaea,  or  tn  toe  eonstnietion  of  instmmebte  or  apparatus,  he  con- 
tracted to  reoelve  notoini^  If  thay  ahould  prove  nnanoceesfal,  but  to 
be  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  toe  aavings  or  piofita,  in  the  event  of 
their  aaceeeding.  In  making  a  profltsble  buaineea  of  practical  edence, 
he  toua  never  abandoned  the  charaeter  of  a  profossional  man  and  a 
master-mannCsotarerf  but  alwaya  maintained  toe  poaition  of  a 
genUemao. 

In  givmg  AtHOgnutbical  akatoh  of  Dr.  WoUaston^  it  will  be  proper 
to  allnda  mere  partieolarly  to  aome  of  the  memtdra  which  he  emtri- 
boted  to  too  TraDaaetionac^  toe  Royal  Society:  we  cannot,  we  believe, 
more  efbotnally  perform  tiiis  duty  than  by  quoting  what  has  bees 
said  of  his  vwled  labours  by  his  oontemporariea  and  friends  Mr. 
Braode  and  Dr.  Thomson.  The  former  remarks  that  tbe  proninl- 
gation  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  "  in  this  country  ia  cbieflj 
to  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Wollaaton,  «ho.-e  admirable  suggestion  of  a 
aynoptie  scale  of  ehemieal  aqnival<iate  waa  brought  before  toe  Bt^sl 
Sodety  in  November  1818.  Many  years  previooa  to  tbia  he  ud 
establiahed  toe  important  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions,  ia  a  papa 
'On  Super-acid  and  Sub-acid  Salta,*  printed  in  the  '  Fbilosopliieal 
Traoaaotions'  for  toe  year  1808  :  he  now  showed  the  important  prac- 
tioal  ^tplications  of  which  toe  theory  waa  susceptible,  and  by  ooir 
nesting  toe  acale  of  equivalento  wito  Quoter'a  eliding  ml^  has  put 
into  the  hasda  of  the  ebemist  an  instmment  infinite  in  ite  uses,  and 
equally  essential  to  the  stadent>  the  adept,  and  the  manu&etorer." 

"  Dr.  WoIlaston*B  fint  contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Rojal 
Society  waa  in  June  1797,  being  aa  essay  *0n  Oouty  and  Urinary 
Concretions,'  in  which  he  made  known  several  new  eomponnds  con- 
nected with  toe  production  of  those  maladies,  in  addition  to  the  urio 
oombinations  previously  discovered  by  Soheele ;  toese  were,  phosphate 
of  lime  ,*  ammonio-tnagneaian  phosphate^  a  mixtore  of  toe  two  form- 
ing tha  fvuiUe  eakulua ;  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  more  lately  he  added 
oystio  oxide  to  toe  list  of  hia  previous  discoveries.  {'  Phil.  Trsns.  * 
1810.)  In  1804  and  1805  he  made  known  paUadium  and  rhodiQin, 
two  new  metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  aasodsted  with 
osmium  and  iridium,  discovered  about  toe  some  time  by  TennantL  la 
1809  he  showed  toat  toe  supposed  new  metal  tantalum  waa  identical 
vito  oolamUnm,  prarionaly  diaeovered  by  Hatcfaett,  and  ahortly 
b^ire  hia  doato  be  tranamitted  to  tha  Royal  Soriety  the  Bakerisn 
lecture,  in  which  he  fiiUy  desoribea  his  ingeniona  method  of  renderii^ 
platinnm  malleabW   ('  Manual  of  Chemistry/  6to  edi4oa,  1848,  vol. 

L,  p.  cii). 

In  hie  '  Histeiy  of  Chemistry,'  as  cited  above  (vol.  it,  p.  248),  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks : — **  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a  particular  turn  for  con* 
triving  pteees  of  apparatna  for  sdantiSo  purposas.  His  refiective 
goniometer  waa  a  meat  valoable  present  to  mineralogists,  and  it  is  by 
ite  means  toat  crystallography  hoa  acquited  the  ftreat  degree  of  per- 
fection which  it  has  recently  exhibited.  He  oontrived  a  very  simpls 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  nrious  bodice  to  reflect  ligbi 
His  oamets  Ineids  furnished  those  who'  were  ignorant  of  drawing  with 
a  ocmvenirat  method  of  delineating  natural  objects.  His  periscopio 
fjUmem  must  hav^  besa  fonp4  Qseful,  for  they  sold  rathar  extensively; 
and  his  sliding  rule  fbr  ehemieal  equivalento  famished  a  ready  metood 
for  oalculating  toe  proportions  of  one  substance  neoeasary  to  decom- 
pose a  given  wtfght  of  another.  Dr.  WoUaaton'a  knowledge  was  more 
varied  and  hie  taste  less  exclusive  than  any  otoer  philosopher  of  his 
time,  except  Mr.  Cavendish ;  but  0)>tice  and  chemistry  are  toe  two 
scienoes  which  lie  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  To  him  we 
owe  toe  first  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  galvanism  aud  aommon 
electrioi^;  and  the  first  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  diflbrent 
phenomena  exhibited  by  galvanic  and  common  electricity 

We  may  add  to  toe  above,  that  Sir  John  Henobel  has  stoted  that 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  toe  first  to  introduce  into  instrumental  practice,  !o 
bis  goniometer,  toe  direction  of  a  reflected  ray  of  light,  aa  the  indi* 
cation  of  toe  angular  position  of  a  surface  too  delicate  for  bsndliDg— 
a  metood  afterwards  proposed  Mr.  Babbage  and  employed  by  Oam* 
for  otoer  purpoeea.  The  use  of  thia  instrument  by  i^glish  mineralo- 
gists has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  articles  Millkb,  W.  B.,  ud 
PHiLLlFa,  W.  in  tbe  bands  of  toe  late  Professor  Armand  t^ry  also, 
and  thos^  of  the  lato  Mr.  Hsnry  James  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  distiDguisbed 
for  bis  exact  knowledge  of  minerals,  and  of  bis  son,  Mr.  Chailea 
Brooke,  F.R&,  it  has  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  mineralogy  aud  of 
the  knowledge  of  crystallised  bodies  in  generaL 

Hnyghena  [tiuTOHiKS,  Cbribtuh]  had  applied  the  ucdulstory 
theory  of  light  to  the  determination  of  toe  coune  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  in  the  double  refraction  of  loelond-spar,  a  variety  of  carbon&te  of 
lime.  Thia  waa  "a  problem,"  Dr.  Feaoo<^  has  remarked,  "of  tiie 
highest  order  of  diffieolty,  whoae  aolntion,  equally  remarkable  for  its 
completeneaa  and  geomewcal  elegance,  was  unfortonately  left  unuf 
ticed  or  unknown  until  toe  beeinnfng  of  tbe  present  century." 
are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Tonne"  [Todrq,  Thomas],  he  continues,  "for  the 
first  suggestion,  and  to  Dr.  Wollaston  for  the  first  complete  demon- 
atraUon  of  Ito  value,  as  giving  resulto  which  ore  in  strict  accordsnos 
with  toe  ol^erved  laws  of  double  refraction,  which  Newton  hsd 
unfortunately  mistaken  and  miastoted."  Dr.  Wollaston's  devoo^ 
atration  b  <^talned  in  Ul  paper  'On  theOblique  Be&aeti<m,« 
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Dr.  WoUuhm's  ooDtemponriet  in  mavae*.  and  eipeebUy  those  who 
have  euloffiued  hia  pbiloitophical  cliaiacter,  bftve  had  to  Ueoent  that  be 
never  could  be  induoed  to  describe  hie  DUuiipuUtiona  in  (iriut,  or  to 
comuuQicate  to  the  world  bit  happy  and  pecaltar  oontrivitDcee.  Bat 
they  were  nuide  known  to  hu  menda,  and  have  gradually  become 
publio  property.  Nor  did  fae  contribute  to  the  litantore  of  Mienoe 
aoy  separate  work.  Bis  reputation,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  imme- 
diate asBocii^tes,  was  and  will  continue  to  he  fbanded  Dpon  hia  papers 
in  the  '  PhUosopbical  Transactions,'  38  in  number,  which  appeared 
one  or  more  in  aImo»t  everj  annual  volame  from  1797  to  1829,  all 
coutaiuiug  neir  facta  or  the  aoundeet  theoretical  views;  enunciated  in 
a  style  at  once  explicit  and  concise,  not  a  single  word  bafaig  inaigniO- 
oant,  redundant,  or  deficient.  His  accuracy,  whether  in  experiment 
or  in  deeoripti(»i,  could  not  of  course  shield  hia  laboura  from  the 
common  lot  of  modification  and  correction  by  the  aubaeqaent  progreea 
of  science;  and  thia  haa  been  chiefly  the  case  perhaps  with  his  minor 
researches  in  chemistry,  such  as  those  on  the  blood  of  diabetio  patients, 
and  OD  the  compound  of  titanium  with  nitrogen  and  oarbon  in  certain 
iron  slaga,  which  he  (and  after  bim  the  most  eminent  diemlsta  of  the 
present  day  aUo,  down  to  within  these  few  years)  mistook  for  that 
metal  in  an  uo combined  atate.  Bnt  probably  there  is  no  practical 
philoBopher  the  truth  of  vhoae  statements  and  ooocloaioiiB  upon  sub- 
jects embracing  a  vast  range  in  nature  has  been  so  little  impagsed. 

Without  entering  further  into  an  account  of  the  Tarious  papers  by 
Dr.  Woliaeton  whicli  appear  ia  the  '  Fhilosophioal  Transactions,'  on 
which  mooh  might  still  be  said,  did  our  limits  permit,  we  shall  oon- 
oludti  with  the  following  general  remarks  on  hia  scientific  character,  by 
a  profound  jndge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry,  F.iLS. 
Elements  of  Chemistry,'  11th  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8) : — "Dr.  Wollaaton," 
e  observes,  "  was  endowed  with  bodily  eensea  of  extraordinary  aoute- 
nesa  and  aceuraey,  and  with  great  general  vigour  of  understanding 
Trained  in  the  discipline  of  ttie  exact  soiences,  he  had  ao^uired  a 
powerful  command  over  his  attention,  and  had  habituated  himaelf  to 
the  most  rigid  correctness,  both  of  thought  and  of  language.  He  was 
RufBctently  provided  with  the  resourcvs  of  the  mstdematica  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue,  with  anocecB,  profound  ioquiiiee  in  mechanical  and 
optical  philoaophy,  the  results  of  which  enabled  him  to  unfold  the 
causes  of  phenomena  not  before  understood,  and  to  mricb  the  arte 
connected  with  those  aoieocea  by  the  invention  of  Ingenious  and 
TalttaUe  instruments.  In  diemiatry  he  waa  diatingoiaMd  by  the 
extreme  niee^  and  delicacy  of  bis  obaervationa,  by  the  qni«kneai  and 
predsion  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and  discrimioated  differ- 
enoes,  the  sagacity  nith  which  he  devised  experiments  and  aoticipated 
their  results,  and  the  skill  with  which  be  executed  the  analysis  of 
fragments  of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyea.  He  waa  remarkable  too  for  the  caution 
with  which  he  advanced  from  facta  to  general  conclusions ;  a  cauiioa 
which,  if  it  BOmetimet  prevented  him  from  rnsrhing  at  once  to  the 
most  sublime  truths^  yat  nndered  arery  step  of  bis  aaoent  a  aeeure 
atation,  from  which  it  wh  easy  to  riaa  to  higher  and  mora  cnhugad 
induotiona." 
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WOLS&T,  THOUAS,  the  oalabrated  eazdinal  of  that  nam^  ww 
born  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  in  1741.  The  tale  that  be  wm  the  sea  of 
a  butcher  is  probable,  thoogh  it  deea  not  rest  up<m  any  aura  foundsr 
tion.  It  appears  that  Bobert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  parents,  were  poor 
but  reputable  persons,  and  poaseaaed  of  suffident  meaoa  to  provide  a 
good  education  for  their  son.  After  having  received  some  preparatory 
instruction,  he  was  sent  to  Ifagdalen  College^  Oxford,  where  he 
gradnatad  at  the  ags  of  fifteen,  gaining  by  Us  carlj  advancement  the 
nickname  of  *'the  boy  baehelor."  (Cavandlab's  ^  Ufa  of  Wolaey.') 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  ooUf^e,  appointed  teacher  of  a  school  in 
connection  with  it,  and  was  ordamed.  At  thia  school  ware  three  sons 
of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  with  whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and 
through  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed  his  first  ecolesiastieu  preferment, 
the  living  of  Lymington  in  SomersetAire.  He  was  now  twen^-nina 
years  of  agt,  and  paeaeaaed  a  winnmg  address,  which,  oombiBad  with 
great  natural  ability,  and  a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  ebanektt 
greatly  assisted  his  promotion.  W«  cannot  tailovr  him  through  every 
stap  of  hia  progress,  even  at  the  beginning  of  bis  career.  Though  ha 
waa  not  always  discreet,  it  Is  apparent  tbat  he  acquired  friendships  and 
obtained  ooufidence  in  each  place  where  he  resided.  It  is  said  tbat 
while  he  lived  at  Lymington  he  got  drunk  at  a  neighbouring  fair;  for 
some  such  cause  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amies  Poulet  put  him  into  the 
Btocka,  a  punishment  for  wbloh  bo  subsequently  revenged  himsdf ;  but 
the  first  part  of  the  story  is  probably  a  fable.  Through  his  iotimaoy 
with  a  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  some  importanoe,  ^  John  ^afimt, 
treasurer  of  Calais,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  his  deputy  in  that 
office,  to  which  he  was  penonaUy  incapacitated  &om  atteodiog  by  age 
and  sickneais.  Nafant^s  influence  at  court  also  procured  for  WoUey  a 
nomination  ae  kin^a  ehaplun,  and  Intiodnead  nim  to  Heniy  VIL,  in 
who'se  favour  he  soon  ^uned  a  prominent  place.  WcJaey'a  innnuaUng 
manners  and  ready  ability  were  not  lost  upon  the  lung.  These  wen 
days  in  which  the  clergy  were  barred  from  no  oflic&eooleaiastieal  or 
otherwise.  An  ambanador  waa  sought  to  go  to  Flanders  with  a 
message  concerning  the  marris^  of  the  lung :  despatch  was  necessary, 
*n'd  the  king  intrusted  tibo  husioees  to  Wolsey,  who  tmrelled  with 


■nch  rapidity  as  to  ratarn  to  liCHidon  befon^  H  is  said,  master 
knew  of  hia  departure,  and  aoted  in  suoh  a  manner  upon  imperfect 
instrootioDS  as  to  give  the  kiog  great  aatisfaotion.  The  credit  that  he 
gained  hf  this  service  owttributed  to  pro© ore  him  tbe  valuaUe  deana^ 
ei  Linotdin,  to  whidi  he  was  appointed  in  February  1508.  In  tiia 
folloiriog  year  the  king  died,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Henry  VIIL, 
whoee  age  and  obaiaoter,  indely  dieTerent  from  his  bther'a,  raised  ft 
general  expectation  of  an  entire  ohaogeof  counsellors  and  giTouritec 

Up  to  this  time  Wolsey  had  had  no  opportunity  of  plsying  a  great 
part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  risen  very  rapidly;  but  he  waa  an 
obscure  peraon,  of  low  birth,  and  sufiSoient  tifoe  had  not  elapsed  for 
him  to  gain  any  very  great  elevation.  Bnt  in  the  ohaagea  to  be  made 
at  the  acoessioB  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Wolaey'a 
power  would  be  materially  increased.  Kany  ckreumstaBoes  favouna 
hia  promotion:  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  waa  accustomed  to 
the  oourt,  for  which  hia  maniteia  and  address  peculiarly  fitted  him ; 
and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in  the  ohurdu  The  position 
of  public  aSairs  moreover  ooatributed  to  secure  him  m  plaoa  near  the 
person  of  the  king.  There  were  animosiUes  between  the  Eari  of 
Surrey,  the  lord-treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  held 
the  important  offices  of  privy  seal  and  aecretory  of  atate.  Fox, 
deiirous  of  stragtbeolng  his  inflnenea^  Bought  to  plaoe  near  the  king 
one  of  hia  own  friends  and  adherents.  For  this  purpoae  he  made 
Wolsey  the  king's  almoner,  tnuting  that  hia  active  spirit,  his  acute- 
ness,  and  inainaatiog  addreaa  would  make  the  favourite  the  fatbac 
the  atill  greater  &voarito  of  the  son.  The  adroit  oourtier  dkl  not 
dis^point  hia  patron :  Ito  roaa  so  qaick^  in  the  kbg'a  good  graces 
that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he  ple«sed.  His  relipous  soruplas  wm 
not  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  discourage  the  king^s  humours  and 
pleasures ;  on  the  oontracy,  be  would  seem  to  have  promoted  hia  care* 
less  guety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time  the  king  employed  in  its 
ponuit»  the  more  necessary  he  would  find  it  to  have  boom  active 
favourite  to  supply  him  with  the  information  which  he  needed,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  bosiaMSS  which  lie  omitted  to  traoaaot.  Thos,thougb 
the  king  never  wholly  aegloctcd  his  afiaiis,  the  oondnct  of  tkMB 
chiefiy  devolved  upon  the  fiivourit&  The  auooesa  of  his  guMCil 
muugemsnt  was  soon  proved  by  the  gilts  that  were  bestowed  upon 
faim.  Before  the  year  of  the  king'a  aooesuon  had  passed  be  had  been 
made  lord-almoner,  aod  bad  been  preeented  with  some  valuable  landi 
•nd  houses  in  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  Flest  itraat,  which  EknpsM 
had  forfeited  to  tiw  crown.  In  1610  ha  became  rector  of  Tocriagton ; 
in  1611,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of  tho  Order  of  the  QHrtsr; 
in  1612,  prebendwy  of  York;  in  IfilS,  dean  of  York  and  lusbop  of 
Tourney  in  Fraaoe ;  in  1614,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  SMue  year 
arobbisbop  of  York.  In  161^  he  waa  made  a  cardinal,  and  suooeeded 
Warham  as  chancellor.  In  1518  the  pope  made  him  legate  k  latere,  a 
oommission  whioh  gave  him  great  wsaUib  and  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  Ef^;]ish  clergy  :  he  Itkswlsa  fanned,  for  the  foreign  bi^iops 
who  held  them,  the  revenues  of  the  diooesea  of  Bath,  Woroester,  and 
Hereford,  allowing  them  fixed  stipsods  far  below  the  annual  prooeeda 
which  were  ooUected ;  be  had  also  in  oommendam  the  abbey  of  SI 
Albans;  while  the  enormous  revenues  tbat  he  derived  from  these 
Mureea  ware  furUur  inoroased  by  stipends  reooiTed  ftom  the  kings  ol 
J!nau»  and  Spain  and  the  dogs  m  Venice.  Thus  Wolsey  bad  aoonnnk' 
lated  in  his  owB  bands  Um  whole  poww  of  tho  stats,  both  civil  and  sods- 
siastloal,  and  derived  from  foreiga  and  domeatic  sources  an  amount  oC 
income  to  which  no  subject  has  ever  approached:  bis  wealth  and 
jnBuence  wete  almost  an  encroachment  on  the  dignity  of  the  grown. 
His  ambition  however  waa  not  satisfied ;  his  anxiety  for  the  papaof 
was  avowed ;  nor  did  hia  expectatioiu  of  gaining  it  ^rpear  extrava> 
gant,  for  at  the  death  of  Haximiliaa  (1619)  both  the  Ungs  of  IVanoo 
and  Spain  a^red  to  the  empire^  and  each,  es^  to  Mouro  tho 
in&oeuoa  so  powerful  a  miniatar  as  Wolaey,  promised  to  asaisb  Um 
in  his  designs.  At  the  death  of  Loo  X.,  in  ISii,  and  again  in  tho 
following  year,  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  Wolssj  sought  tbe  vacant 
throne,  but  in  neitoer  instance  was  he  chosen.  "Hia  £>r«gu  policy 
seems  to  have  been  biassed  \)j  liia  disappoi^mant,  which  be  attribntad 
fee  Oharisa  V.,  whom  Iw  evsr  aftorwarda  held  in  avarsion."  We  havn 
other  instanoaa  of  the  omtlnnaaoft  of  his  reasntment  and  his  isabili^ 
to  focgivs.  He  had  taken  offstwe  at  the  Duka  of  Buokiagbam'a  ooit> 
daot  towards  him :  that  noUeman'a  indisccetiona  afterwards  subjeoted 
him  to  an  attainder  for  treason;  Wolsey  proseouted  tbe  ease  with 
great  severity,  and  though  there  were  hardly  sufficient  puUic  reasons 
for  Budi  barahnees,  instigated  his  execution.  An  ouUsrj  wak  ikdsad 
against  him  fbr  bis  want  of  leniency  tomrds  this  'popular  fltTouiito : 
it  soon  snbsided  bowevw,  for  bis  power  miida  Uu  fkhre^  atad  Ui 
magnificence  admirsd. 

Kobody  could  vie  with  Wolsey  in  disj^ :  hia  retinue  on  tiio  Fidd 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  more  numerous  and  aplnidid  than  that  of 
any  aubject ;  and  during  each  foreign  minion  on  which  he  was 
emjdoyed,  he  was  attended  irith  extrawrdinaiy  pomp.  At  Yoric  Elaca 
(now  wliitehsll)  Us  rssidsnco  wu  ftuniibod  with  every  lozory;  and 
bo  bnilfc  for  bimwlf  at  Hampton  Court  a  noUs  psiaoe,  of  iridob  be 
eveotoally  made  a  present  to  the  king.  His  dress  waa  gfttyons,  his 
manner  of  living  sumptuous,  and  his  household  consisted  of  more  than 
cop  persona ;  there  were  among  them  many  people  of  radk— the  Eari 
of  Derby,  I^id  Henty  Feroy,  aod  others.  Ha  had  a  "eteWard  "  (a^ 
his  biographer  Cavendish,  who  was  hia  gentleman-usher)  "  wh}^  waa 
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ilw^  •  dean  or  pricik ;  ft  tmaorer  a  Icniglit ;  ud  a  oomptroller  an 
•squin ;  wbieh  hare  lUwaja  within  hte  house  tiieir  white  ataTea.  .  .  . 
In  hia  privy  Utoben  he  had  a  maater^iook,  who  went  dallj  In  damask, 
■atin,  or  relvety  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  hla  neck."  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  proineled  laaniog  with  otMniitnit  Ubofality:  the 
UniTerdty  of  Oxford  ii  hidahted  to  him  fnr  iti  Caidhul'a  (now  Ohiiat- 
ohnreh)  Cetl^e;  and  for  •evenJ  profawonhipi,  whioh,  with  the  college 
he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  had  only  a  ahort  exiatenoe ; 
he  likewise  encoaraged  learned  persona  hy  patronage  and  gifts.  He 
was  himaetf  no  mean  aeholar,  and  he  is  uid  to  have  assiated  the  kin^ 
\j  his  intimate  ]uiowledge  of  the  works  of  his  fhvourite  author, 
Tfaomaa  Aqninaa,  and  oUwr  theological  writers,  when  he  eompoeod 
hia  treatiee  against  Lather.  He  drew  up,  in  1528,  the  Latin  ralea  for 
hia  school  of  Ipswich,  whidi  are  extant;  thw  are  printed  in  the 
'Essay  on  a  System  of  Claetical  Inatruetion*  (Loadon,  John  Taylor, 
1825),  and  contain  the  course  of  Latin  instraotion  whic^  Wolsey  pre- 
■eribed  for  the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  school. 

The  see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  reoently  appointed, 
Wola^  resigned  for  that  of  Wtaidieater.  It  doaa  not  «l>pew  that  be 
tooonraged  any  ohange  of  doetrlne  among  Ua  elogy ;  hia  adherenoe 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churob  waa  never  shaken.  The  Beformation 
faideed  mads  litUe  progress,  though  many  of  its  seeds  were  sown  in 
his  time.  Hia  abuse  of  ecolesissttcsl  revenues  and  duties  gave  oon- 
vincicg  evidenoe  of  the  neoeasity  of  change :  such  rapid  tnuulatioa 
from  dignity  to  dignity,  so  large  a  number  of  ofiOces  held  continoally 
in  the  same  hands,  while  their  dotka  were  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected, were  evib  that  oonld  not  long  be  toletatod.  The  ezerdas  of 
his  l^tine  poweta  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  snppresslfni  of 
the  monsstOTlea,  bU  eonduct  likewise  in  the  matter  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine's divorce,  gave  atresgth  to  the  dawning  ReformatioD. 

To  ciroumatancea  cooneoted  with  tlie  divoroe  Wolaey's  &11  is  mainly 
aUzibutable :  he  advised  the  king  to  pot  away  Catherine,  but  not  to 
marry  Aone  Bobyn,  and  thna  he  oflGteded  botii  the  aotoal  qnsen  and 
the  queen  elect  An  oppreaiiTe  and  illegal  taxation  bad  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  multitude ;  while  at  oourt  there  were  poweifiil 
enemies  labouring  oontiiinally  to  poison  the  king's  mind  against  the 
favourite,  whom  be  bad  treated  with  auoh  unliniited  oonfldenee,  and 
truatfd  with  such  unparalleled  authority.  The  dukee  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  Lord  Uo^ord,  Anne  Bol^yn'a  father,  and  Anne  hen^f, 
mitad  in  their  effbrta  to  overthrow  him,  and  erantnaUy  snooeedad  in 
their  msehtnations;  At  the  oommenoement  of  tiie  Miehaalmaa  term, 
1629,  two  ioformations  were  Sled  againat  him  in  the  Court  of  Kin^a 
Bench,  ehsrging  bim  with  having,  as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute 
of  pmmunire.  Wolfey  admitted  the  charge,  "  of  which  he  was 
technically  guilty,  inasmuch  as  be  had  received  holla  from  the  pope 
without  a  formal  liomoe."  J.  Hackintoeb,  '  Hist.  £ng.,*  voL  iL, 
p.  106.)  "The  oourt  proDOvncad  their  seutence,  tbat  he  waa  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  tbat  hla  landf,  goods,  and  diatteb  were 
forfnted,  and  tbat  bis  petaoa  waa  at  the  mercy  of  the  king."  He  was 
ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  was  so  closely  ihom  of  all  magniftcenoe  as  nearly  to 
be  wanting  in  the  ordinary  oomforts  of  life.  Hany  of  his  friends 
deserted  him ;  his  followen  and  depsodanta  ahowed  the  moat  devoted 
attacbment  to  tiieir  master  ia  bis  distrasa.  He  sank  into  a  state  of 
deep  dejection.  Henry  temporarily  rrinatated  Mm  in  the  following 
year  (1630).  Wolsey  "  was  restored  to  the  see  irf  ^iRnoheater  and  the 
abbry  of  St  Albao's,  with  a  grant  of  8000L,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
•paroHl  of  the  arohbishoprio  of  York.  Even  that  great  diocese  was 
aftwwards  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawood  Castle  about  the  end  of 
September  15S0,  where  he  employed  bimaelf  in  magnificeot  prepare- 
timis  fbr  hla  Inatallatioa  on  the  archiepiacopal  throne."  His  popularity 
in  tbe  north  was  btoreased  by  his  hospitality  and  affability.  His  ene- 
mies at  court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  the  king's  deter 
roinatiim  to  cast  off  the  pope  favoured  their  deeign,  for  under  these 
dronmstanoes  it  wsa  evidently  little  desirable  that  a  cardinal  should 
fill  the  priDoipal  ofiBoes  in  the  state.  The  Karl  of  Nortbnmberiand 
roeaived  orders  to  arrest  htm  fbr  treaaon,  and  to  tmng  him  to  Ltmdon 
to  atand  his  triaL  With  what  parthmlar  act  ha  waa  ebargei  we  are 
not  informed,  and  witii  the  ohseqnlons  serranta  of  tiie  tjirant  It  Uttle 
mattered.  He  proceeded  towards  London  on  his  mute,  but  by  the 
way  he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery.  As  he  entered  the  gate  of  the 
monaateiy  of  Leicester,  he  said,  "  Father  Abbot,  I  am  oome  to  lay  my 
bones  among  you ;"  and  so  the  event  proved  :  itie  monks  carried  bim 
to  his  bed.  upon  which,  three  days  afterwards,  he  expired  Nov.  28, 
16S0.  Shakepere  has  little  altered  the  words  he  addreased  on  his 
dsatiibed  to  Kyngston,  tbe  lieutenant  of  tbe  Tower,  tiiongh  In  the  play 
they  are  given  to  Cromwell— "If  I  had  served  Ood  as  diligntly  as  I 
have  done  tbe  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hair&" 

Woleey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  address,  eombined  with 

abrewdness,  Uleat,  and  leamhig;  his  ambition  was  unlimited,  hia 

rapacity  great,  he  wsa  arrogant  and  overbearing^  and  extremely  fond 

of  S|ilei)dour  and  parade.   But  he  waa  a  grsat  minister,  anli^tmed 

beyood  the  ago  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in  bnsinees,  and  a  good 

aervHut  to  the  sing;  for  when  his  authority  was  established  he  checked 

the  king's  cruelty,  restrained  many  of  his  capricei,  and  kept  his 

passions  within  bounds:  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  waa  Tery  far 

moMolmitial  than  that  during  which  the  ewdlaal  pnaldkl  ow  Us 
00  on  se  Is. 


WOOD,  or  A  WOOD,  ANTHOHT,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Oxford, 
December  17, 1682.  His  &tber  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  pro- 
perty. Anthony  waa  eent  to  a  private  Latin  school  in  1640,  and  io 
1641  was  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  oone*- 
qnanea  at  the  eivil  diaturbanoe^  was  asnt  to  a  achool  at  Thaow.  In 
1646  Ua  mother  placed  him  under  Us  brother  Edward,  in  Trinity 
Coll^^  Oxford,  and  he  weot  to  him  onoe  or  twioe  a  day  to  reomvs 
instruction.  On  tbe  26th  of  Hay  1647,  he  was  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Uvrtm 
College,  October  18, 1647.  About  1650  or  1651  he  began  to  leun  to 
pl^  on  the  violin,  at  first  without  instracUon,  but  a^erwarda  under 
It  taa<Aer.  He  seems  to  iiava  attained  to  great  skill  on  tiie  iaatrainent, 
ai^  waa  Ibr  many  years  a  membw  of  a  mnsicsl  dub  in  OxfiMd,  in 
which  concerted  pieces  were  pertonned,  both  vooal  and  inatmmental. 
by  men  of  some  eminence  aa  mndcianB.  Painting  waa  also  another  of 
his  favourite  punnits,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidenoe  of  hia  skill 
in  that  art.  He  gtaduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Heraldry,  which  alK> 
beeune  one  of  his  studies,  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  antiquarian 
taatea ;  his  aeduloua  study  in  tho  pnhlio  library  of  Um  Uuwarstty 
altncted  the  attention  of  Or.  Tbomas  Barlow,  the  head  ka^er  of  the 
library,  who  treated  Aatiiony  with  mndt  fc*n<iii— ^  g^n  him  way 
assistanoe  in  his  power,  and  erao  allowed  him  to  take  booka  and 
manuscripts  to  his  home. 

In  December  1655,  Wood  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Dugdale's  *  Anti- 
quities of  Warwickahire'  came  out  in  1666,  and  waa  nad  by  Wood 
with  ^reat  delight  and  admiration.  Hb  fondnoas  for  tha  atady  of 
antiquities  waa  ocmfirmed,  and  he  now  began  to  transoribe  the  monu- 
mwtal  inscripttous  and  arms  in  the  parish  churches  and  college 
ch^wli  of  the  dty  and  University  of  Oxford.  After  the  BeetoratiMi 
he  obtained  leave  from  Dr.  Wallis,  in  1660,  to  consult  tbe  university 
registers,  monumenta,  and  other  documents  in  the  Schools  Tovrer. 
This  was  a  valnaUe  fund  for  him,  and  here  he  may  be  eaid  to  hava 
laid  the  foaudatlos  of  his  *History  and  Antimdtlea  of  Ozfiwd.*  In 
1667  Wood  went  to  London  with  a  letter  of  mtroduotimi  friNn  Dr 
Bariow  to  Sir  WiUUm  Dngdala^  by  whoae  lalluenoa  he  obtained  leave 
to  peruee  the  manusoripta  in  the  Cotton  library  *nd  tha  racMda  ia 
tiie  Tower. 

Wood  having  completed  hia  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxfrnd,' 
the  University  offiued  him  100£.  for  the  coj^right,  which  he  aooepted 
iu  October  1669,  and  the  mment  was  made  hi  Uardt  1670l  Thia 
pundkaae  was  made  with  tbe  intentim  <^  having  the  wot^  translated 
Into  Latin  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  which  waa  done  under  the  inspee- 
tion  of  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at  Oxford  iu  1674,  in  2 
vols,  folio,  with  tbe  title  of  *  Hixtoiia  et  Antiqnitatea  Unireraitatia 
Ozonienvis.'  Wood  complained  bitterly  of  this  translation;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Wartoo,  who  may  be  anppoeed  to  be  a  less  prejudiood  judgs^ 
.  remark^  "  I  cannot  omit  the  oppmtnnity  of  lamenting  tiut  Dr.  Fell 
ever  propoeed  a  translatlMi  of  Wood's  English  work,  whleh  would 
have  bew  infinitely  more  pleasing  in  the  plain  natural  dress  of  its 
srtless  but  accurate  author.  The  translation  In  general  ia  allowed  to 
be  full  of  mistakes :  it  ia  also  stiff  and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgust- 
ing to  the  reader  with  its  affected  phraseology." 

In  1691  Wood  published  his  *  Atbson  Oxonianae^  an  exaot  History 
al  all  the  writers  and  UshojM  who  hun  had  their  education  in  the 
Uidvereity  of  Oxford  from  1500  to  1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti 
or  Annals  of  the  said  University,'  London,  fblio,  2  vols,  in  one.  The 
work  is  written  iu  very  slovenly  English,  but  it  contains  a  valuable 
fund  of  materials,  selected  with  care,  though  not  always  with  judg- 
ment and  vrithout  prejudice.  He  waa  pxoaecuted  in  the  vioe^chAit- 
odlor'a  oourt  of  tbe  university  for  smne  remsrb  in  the  'Athena 
OxooioMas,*  on  the  character  of  the  lato  Sari  of  Clareadon,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  ezpulsi<m.  Ho  waa  also  attacked  by  Bishop 
Bnme^  and  replied  In  a  *  Vindication,*  Ac,  4to,  1693. 

Wood  died  November  29, 1696,  aged  sixty-firo.  He  was  a  large  and 
atrong  mui.  He  retained  hia  faculties  to  the  last,  and  juat  before  he 
died  gave  directions  for  the  burning  of  a  great  maea  of  manoscripta, 
and  lefl  his  books  and  such  of  hia  msaosertpta  aa  tie  oouaidered  of 
valoe  to  the  University  of  Oxford:  tb^  were  depoaitad  la  tiie  A^ 
molean  Museum. 

In  1731  a  second  edition, '  corrected,  and  enlarged  with  the  addition 
of  above  500  new  livee  from  the  author's  original  manuscripts^'  was 
published  in  London,  2  vols,  folio.  PUlip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford 
'Wood's  Athcnie  Oxoniensee  continued  to  1800,*  4to,  2  vola^  18IS:  to 
the  Srd  volume,  published  in  1817,  was  added  'Fasti  Oxonienses,  or 
Annals  of  the  sdd  univeruty,  with  Notes  ud  Addition^'  4ta  Hia 
Bav.  JiAn  Outoh,  H.A.,  r^trar  of  tho  University  vi  Oxford,  pub- 
lished in  1786-94,  at  Oxford,  'The  History  and  AntiqoitiM  of  the 
Univecai^  of  Oxford,  now  fitst  published  in  English  from  the  ordinal 
Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Anthony  Wood ;  with  a  Con- 
tinuation to  the  present  time,  by  the  Editor,*  S  vols.  4to.  Tbe  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the  Athonm  Oxooi- 
ensis,  containing  the  Lifs  of  Wood,  vrss  published  hj  the  BoslaaisBtiesl 
History  Society  in  1848;  bntno  fertherprogreeswas  mada  inthe  work, 
the  Bodety  havii^  been  dissolved,  a  drcumstanoe  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  Dr.  Bliss  is  known  to  have  acoumnlated  a  great  amoont  of  valuable 
additional  Infcmnation  sinoe  tiie  publication  <^  his  former  edition. 

WOOD,  JOHN,  oommooly  spoken  of  aa  'Wood  of  Bath,'  was  an 
arddtact  of  oondderable  repute  in  the  time  of  Qecnge       la  ability 
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•od  tMte  littl«  if  ftt  all  iofbrior  to  im  €i  hU  oontomponriM,  ttlthoagh 
h«  bM  obtiuaedloM  doUm  from  irohiteotoTtl  and  biognphioal  writers 
tban  Bome  of  tbem  have  donst  In  fact  ver^  little  can  nowbecoUected 
reUUre  to  him  beyond  what  he  hioiMlf  has  incddentaUj  told  us  in  his 
'  Deaoriptioa  of  Bath.'  That  oity  is  indebted  to  him  for  iti  arcbiteo- 
tural  fame,  and  he  may  be  eonsidered  as  having  there  introduced  a 
atjle  of  akreet  arcbitecture  till  then  quite  unknown  in  thia  oountiy, 
1^  oomUninganambwof  private  honiaiiDtooiie  general  desigo. 

It  waa  about  the  end  of  1726  that  he  began  £li  Batti  'improve- 
menta,*  whibh  be  oanied  on  nniuturaptodly  for  about  twan^  yaaro, 
within  which  time  be  entirely  changed  the  ardiitactaral  chanoter  of 
tiie  place,  and  conferred  upon  it  even  a  degree  of  magnifioeoce,  at 
leaat  aa  displayed  in  auch  i«rtB  as  the  Faradea,  the  Ciroua,  the  Royal 
Creaeao^  Qaeea  Square*  and  aome  of  the  public  edifices,  and  even 
■oms  of  these  womd  have  been  superior  to  what  they  axe,  bad  they 
been  ezeeuted  entirely  acoording  to  the  original  deaiigns.  What  he 
did  at  Bath  alone  would  justly  entitle  Wood  to  an  eminent  plaoe  in 
tbo  history  of  English  arohitecture,  and  not  leaat  of  all  for  the  very 
reason  which  has  parhsps  oocasioned  him  to  be  peaaed  over  with  mere 
general  notice,  inasmuch  aa  be  diatingnished  tunuelf  rather  aa  the 
founder  of  a  ayatem  of  improvement  than  as  the  author  of  any  indi- 
vidual Btmoturea  of  importance.  Still  be  produoad  aome  worlu  <d 
the  latter  dasa  that  would  have  preserved  bia  name  from  oblivion; 
among  tiiem  are  the  noble  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  erected  for  *  the 
generous  Allen,'  that  of  Buckland,  for  Sir  John  liirockmorton,  and 
uie  l£zchsnge  at  Bristol,  first  opened  in  September  1743.  This  hut  ia^ 
if  nob  »  very  large,  a  very  handeome  structure  (110  by  148  feet),  and 
the  prudpal  or  north  front  a  more  taateful  apeoimen  of  the  Palladian 
atyle  than  almost  anything  1^  Palladio  himeelf. 

Wood,  who  at  that  Ume  was  a  justioa  of  the  peace  lor  Somerset- 
shire,  died  May  23rd,  1754,  but  at  what  age  is  not  said :  he  was  pro- 
bably bom  about  the  close  of  the  preceding  century.  He  waa  also 
known  as  a  philosophical  writerupon  nis  art  by  hie  *  Origin  of  Building, 
or  the  Plagiarism  of  the  Ancient^'  foh,  1741>  which  is  however  rather 
strained  and  fanciful  in  Its  opinions,  Its  argument  being  to  ahow  that 
iba  nstem  of  architectonic  beauty  and  proportiem  ia  derived  from 
the  Jewish  nation.  To  this  publication  may  be  added  his  'Essay 
totrards  a  Description  of  Bath,'  seoond  edition,  2  vols.  8vo>  plates, 
London,  1749;  and  'Deseriptiui  of  the  Exchange  of  Bristcd,  with 
plates,  Svo,  Bath,  1745. 

WOOD,  ROBERT,  sometimee  distinguished  aa  *  Palmyra'  Wood, 
BB  accomplished  soholar  and  archceologist,  was  bom  at  Riverstown  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1716.  Having  finished  his  etudies  at 
Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to 
classic^  and  more  eapecially  Grecian  literature,  he  visited  Italy  more 
than  once,  and  in  1742  made  a  voyage  as  &r  aa  the  ialand  of  Chios; 
but  it  iras  not  until  1750  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Bouverie 
and  Dawkins,  and  with  the  Italian  architect  Borra  for  their  draftamao, 
be  set  out  on  his  celebrated  antiquarian  expedition  through  Asia 
Min<n-  and  Syria.  Before  reaching  Palmyra,  Bouverie  died  of  fatigne, 
but  Wood  and  hia  remaining  companions  pursued  their  researohea  and 
labours  with  auocess.  Almost  immediately  on  hia  return  he  published 
the  'Ruins  of  Palmyra,'  1753,  with  57  plates;  and  ia  1757  the  'Ruini 
of  Balbe<^,'  47  platen — two  works  constituting  an  epooh  in  the  study 
of  ftlsiisiral  arohiteoturs^  and  which,  if  afterwards  snrpaaaed  by  Stuarn 
*  Athens.'  had  the  merit  of  preceding  it  by  several  yeara. 

In  1759,  while  engaged  in  preporing  for  the  presa  hia  '  Essay  on  the  | 
Oenius  of  Homer,*  he  was  made  under^eoretary  of  state  by  the  Earl  of  I 
Chatham,  in  oonsaqnenoe  of  which  he  suspended  Ma  literary  atudie^  I 
and  that  work  was  not  published  till  after  hia  death  (which  happened 
at  Putney,  September  9,  1771),  when  it  impeared  under  the  title  of 
'  An  Essay  on  the  Orij^al  Qaniva  and  Writings  of  Homer;  with  a 
Comparative  "View  of  the  Antient  and  Fteaent  State  of  the  'Hroad/  4to, 
London,  1775.  His  learned  dissertation,  which  has  been  translated 
intb  ^«nch,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  treata  of  the  country  of 
Homer,  bia  travels,  his  ayatem  of  mythology,  and  of  the  geography 
and  ethnography  of  the  *Iliad'  and  *Odys>ey.'  It  is  however  by  hu 
two  other  worka  that  he  ia  now  more  generally  known,  and  they  are  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  history  and  arobnology  of  architecture, 
aflbrdmg  aa  they  do  Batishclory  evidence  of  Bomsa  magnifieenoe  in 
distant  regions,  and  in  places  whose  yerj  existence  bad  come  to  be 
nearly  regarded  as  fabulous, 

WOODALL,  JOHN,  an  English  eurgeon,  was  bora  about  1666,  He 
waa  a  aurgeon  in  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Queen  EUaabetb,  and 
went  to  France  with  the  troopa  under  Lord  mlloughby ,  Oo  his  return 
be  settled  in  London,  and  vraa  vary  aotivo  In  bia  attentions  to  those  sick 
of  the  plague  which  prevailedin  London  in  the  earlypartoftiu  reign  of 
Jamea  I.  "There  is  no  record  of  hia  having  been  a  aargeon  in  the  navy,  but 
in  1 61 2  ho  puUiahed  a  work  describing  the  dlseaaee  of  sulors,  under  the 
title  of  the '  Surgeon's  Hate.'  In  this  work  there  ia  aa  excellent  aocount 
of  the  fearful  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  that  time,  known  by  the  name 
of  aeurvy.  In  the  same  year  tiiat  he  publiahed  thia  book  be  was 
appt^ted  Butgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  In  16S8  ho  pub> 
liahed  a  treatise  entiUed  'Yiatioum,' and  aAerwardsatreatlso  *0n  tiio 
Pbgae^'  and  a  work  upon  'Qangrene  and  Spbaodus.*  All  these  works 
were  collected  together,  and  published  in  London,  in  1689.  These 
w»ka  display  sound  observatiMi  and  oorroet  reasoning,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  extensiTe  nputktlMi.  Ho  had  « largo  praotiea  In  LondoDf 
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and  waa  mada  a  maatar  of  the  SorgeonsT  Cmupany.  Thsro  is  no 
aoooont  of  the  time  at  whiob  be  died.  In  the  preboe  to  the  worka 
published  in  1689,  he  speaks  of  himaelf  then  aa  in  infirm  health. 

WOODDESSOK,  DR.  RICHARD,  waa  Tinerian  professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  published  'ElemenU  of  Juriapmdenoe, 
treated  of  in  the  preliminary  part  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Laws 
of  England,'  4to.  London,  1783 ;  'A  SyBtematioal  View  of  the  Lavrs  of 
England,  aa  treatad  in  a  Courae  of  Lectorea  road  at  Ox&rd  during  a 
aeries  of  years,'  3  vols.  Bvo,  London,  1792;  '  Brief  Tindioation  of  the 
Rights  of  the  British  Legislature;  in  answer  to  some  Positions 
advanced  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  English  Govern- 
meat,'  London,  1799,  Svo  pamf^et  Wooddeason  died  October  29, 
1822.  The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in  1834,  in  S 
small  volumes,  Svo,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.C.L.,  who  observes  in  the 
preface  tliat  "  these  lectures  seem  to  bo  aa  superior  to  the  Com- 
mentariai  (ot  Blackatone)  in  aocorac^  of  rules  and  jastnssa  of  division 
and  definition,  as  they  are  inferior  in  eteganeo  of  atjle  and  charm  of 
narrative ; "  or,  to  speak  in  plain  tenns,  tiie  editor  means  to  say  that 
the  Lectures  are  superior  to  the  Commentariea  in  all  mattera  whiob 
constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book ;  and  he  ia  quite  right 

WOODFALL,  WILUAtr,  waa  the  son  of  the  printer  of  the  '  Pnblio 
Adrertiser'  newapapor :  another  won,  wo  belloTO  Ute  elder  of  the  two^ 
waa  Henry  Sampaon  WoodfUl,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  became  the  medium  through 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  wore  given  to  the  world.  William  was 
bora  in  1745  or  1746,  and  b^^an  life  by  being  sent  to  learo  the  print- 
ing business  under  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Faternoater-row.  He  was  then 
employed  for  aome  time  in  aaaiating  hia  father  in  printing  and  editing 
the  *  Advortlaar,'  till  a  tuto  Ibr  tbaataioal  amuaemants.  It  la  r^tad) 
took  audi  poBsaasion  of  him,  that  ho  broke  awi^  witit  a  eompany  oS 
players  on  an  excursion  to  Scotland  to  gntiQr  that  paasion.  While  hi 
Scotland  he  married,  but  returned  to  London  about  1772,  when  he  waa 
first  employed  for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  '  The 
London  Packet,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  aa  editor  and 
printer,  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  With  that  paper  be  remained 
connected  till  1789,  when  he  left  it  and  sat  up  one  of  bia  own,  wbieh 
he  called  *  The  Diary.'  Before  this,  in  1785,  he  pnbliahad  In  an  Svo 
pamphlet  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  tlie  House  of  Commona  in  Ire- 
land upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenly  commercial  propoaitions ;'  but 
it  was  in  'The  IMary'  tliat  ha  first  gave  proof  of  bia  wonderful  talent 
for  repntini^  by  presenting  hia  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of 
the  parliamentuy  debatea  on  the  day  after  each  took  plaoe^  aa  the 
other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  after  an  interval  ot 
many  days;  for  the  practice  then  was  to  give  only  the  shortest  sum- 
mary at  the  time,  and  to  reserve  the  full  apeeohea  till  tiia  reports  of 
them  could  bo  prepared  at  leisure.  Woodfall'a  mode  of  proceeding 
was  what  would  now  be  thought  very  extraordinary.  "Without 
taking  a  note  to  aasiet  hia  memory,"  aaya  ibo  notice  of  him  in  the 
obituary  of  the  '  Athii»1  Register,'  "  without  the  use  of  an  amanu* 
enais  to  eaae  his  labour,  he  baa  been  known  to  write  aixteen  column^ 
eStot  having  sat  in  a  crowded  gallery  for  as  many  hours,  without  an 
interval  of  rest"  This  exertion  however,  it  is  added,  in  which  he 
took  prid^  and  which  brought  him  more  praise  tban  profit, "  wore 
down  hia  oonatitution,  which  waa  naturally  good;  and  when  ottier 
papan^  by  tiie  divirion  of  labour,  produead  the  earns  length  of  debate^ 
with  an  earlier  pnblieatioo,  be  yielded  the  contest,  and  suffered  bia 
'  Diary*  to  ex^M."  In  his  latter  years  he  offisred  himscJf  a  candidato 
for  the  ofiKce  of  City  Remembrancer,  but  it  waa  given  to  another.  To 
the  last  he  continued  constanUy  to  attend  the  debatea :  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords  four  or  five  days  befoie  hia  deatii,  on  the  let  of  August 
1808.  He  left  a  large  femily,  of  whom  at  leaat  one  aon,  Henry, 
acquired  some  Utenty  reputation;  and  a  daugbtor,  Sophia,  iriw  mar- 
ried Mr.  M'Gibbon,  bMsune  an  aotrea^  and  alao  wrote  aeveral  novab. 

WOODHOiraE,  ROBERT.  There  ia  almoat  a  total  silence  coooera- 
log  Profeasor  Woodhouse  in  the  ordinary  depositoriee  of  biognq>bt 
cal  information ;  for  the  facts  of  hia  private  life,  as  here  given,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  his  brothers.  Dr.  J.  T.  Wood- 
house,  Senior  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rioliard 
Woodhouse^  Esq.,  fiirmeily  atts4di«l  to  vao  Supreme  Court  at  Bombn'. 

Bobert  Woodhonss  wss  bom  at  Horwieb,  April  28,  1778.  Eus 
fittber  waa  in  businesa  in  that  oity,  where  he  was  posaesaed  of  acme 
freehold  estates.  He  waa  of  a  &mlly  of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed 
and  sought  to  recover  an  estate  at  Beesthorpe,  in  the  poeseesion  of 
Lord  Bjron  (the  undo  of  the  poet).  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  Lowestoft  who  waa  the  grandfather  of  Baroa 
Alderaon  and  Mrs.  Amdia  Opie.  He  waa  ednoated  at  North  Walabam 
puUic  aohod,  wboro  be  showed  no  particuhur  desire  for  ths  studtea  in 
which  he  afterwarda  became  eminent  He  most  have  commenced 
residence  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791,  and  he  took  his  first 
degree,  and  waa  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  priaeman,  in  1795. 
He  gained  a  fellowship  in  hia  oollege  (in  which  the  fellows,  or  most  (rf 
them,  may  oontinue  laymen),  and  the  concerns  of  the  college  and  uni- 
varsity,  with  hia  atudiee,  private  pupils,  and  writings,  ooonpud  his  lifh. 
In  1820  he  ma  eleeted  to  auooeed  Dr.  Milner  as  Luearian  profeaaor  of 
mathematioa;  and  in  1822  he  waa  removed  to  the  Flumian  professm^ 
ship  of  astronomy  and  experimemtal  philosophy,  vacant  by  the  daatb 
of  Mr.  Tinesb  In  1828  ha  married  Harrie^  the  >»ter  of  William 
waking  RA.,  the  •rcbitwrt^  whom  »[5ipjyg^y 
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Obeerrktoiy  m  oompleted  at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  iti  iuper- 
iniendent;  but  hj  ibis  time  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  was  hardly 

Saal  to  tho  extant  of  Us  duties.  He  died  in  London,  Deoraaber  23, 
27,  and  was  burled  in  the  chapel  at  Caius  Collie. 
Woodhoase  is  distiagniihed  as  the  first  who,  in  bis  uniTerntr,  oulii* 
Tated  the  methods  of  analysis  wbiob  the  genius  of  the  Continental 
mathematicians  bad  made  far  superior  in  power  to  ttiat  which  Newton 
bad  left,  which  last  was  exdnaively  stadied  In  Eng^d  at  the  time 
when  he  graduated.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  analysis 
into  a  work  written  (or  at  least  published)  for  the  English  student^ 
and  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  morement  by 
which  the  mathematicians  of  this  country  asirimilated  their  methods  to 
titoee  of  thdr  Continental  brethren.   For  thia  pontion  be  had  peculiar 

aualifioations  :  a  profound  and  ezteneiTe  knowledge  of  every  sti^  of 
le  progress  of  eOl  that  be  attempted  to  introduce ;  severe  liabits  of 
logio,  such  as  are  frequently  wanting  in  the  modem  matiiematioian ;  a 
pufaot  abasnce  of  disdpleuiip ;  abdity  to  see  that  much  of  his  impoi^ 
tatitm  was  as  inferior  m  aoeuncy  as  it  waa  superior  in  power;  and 
thought  and  talent  to  suggest  the  means  of  amendment.  _  To  these 
we  must  odd  a  high  private  oharaoter,  and  the  esteem  of  his  contem- 
porariea — things  of  the  utmost  conaequenoe  to  a  literary  reformer. 
His  style  of  writing  is  peculiarly  bis  own,  freqnentiy  difficult  and  per- 
plexed in  appearance,  but  always  conttdning  uose  little  additions  and 
ooUi^eral  sx^anatiouB  which  many  writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  reader.  It  would  slmoat  seem  as  If  the  hinta  jnat  alluded  to  had 
been  stu(^  in  after  the  Bentencea  were  written.  With  those  who 
would  rather  be  stopped  for  a  minute  by  a  writer's  construction  than 
for  an  hour  by  want  of  materials  to  make  out  a  meaning,  Woodhouse 
la  a  favourite  writer ;  still  more  so  with  those  who  like  to  tliink  about 
the  first  prindplea  of  Uiwr  aubjeot  But  to  those  others  who  pane 
instsad  ta  oomprehendii^,  and  tidnk  they  have  made  out  an  author  oa 
■oon  as  they  see  how  his  sentence  runs,  he  is  repulsive;  and  still  mora 
10  to  those  who  are  nther  bent  upon  uaiiig  mathematical  ^mbols 
than  understanding  them. 

We  do  not  mention  his  papers  in  the  '  Piiilosophical  Transactions,* 
as  their  principal  points  are  repeated  in  hia  aepuata  writings,  which 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  'The  FrindplM  of  Anslytioal  Calcnlalaini,'  iio,  Cambridge,  1803. 
In  this  work,  which  is  rather  of  the  deecripUTe  and  Mmtiovsndal, 
than  of  the  elementary  character,  Woodhouse  called  tiie  attention  of 
bis  university  to  the  language  and  first  prininples  of  the  Continental 
analysis,  with  strong  reoommendation  of  the  former,  and  a  seordiing 
criticism  on  the  latter.  He  passes  under  review  the  methods  of 
infinitesimala,  limits,  expansions,  exposes  the  total  insuMcienoy 
of  the  method  of  Lagnu^e^  and  g^ves  his  own  Tiawa  of  the  mode  at 
establishing  the  differential  o&l cuius.  He  had  evldoit^,  as  often 
happens  to  those  who  strictly  investigate  reoeived  systems,  acquired, 
if  not  an  absolute  soepiicism  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  rigour  at  the 
outset,  at  leaet  an  instinctive  habit  of  objection.  Though  differing 
from  several  of  his  positive  oonolusions,  particularly  those  which  he 
comes  to  on  the  chuaoter  of  the  tiieory  of  Emits,  we  must  alwaji 
admire  the  sound  thought  and  clear  esposiUon  wbloh  distinguish  the 
work  throughout.  Comddering  the  time  and  place  at  whidi  it  was 
published,  it  is  a  rare  instanoe  of  felicity  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
and  of  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  a  coatrovenialist,  Woodhouse  had 
a  power  of  sarcasm,  which,  though  in  private  life,  it  only  went  tiie 
length  of  what  is  called  "  dr^  humour,"  yet  appeared  now  and  then  in 
his  writings  in  a  manner  whioh  would  have  made  an  opponent  ourefol 
what  he  advanced. 

2.  'Elements  of  Trigonometry,'  8vo.  Cambridge,  1609  (several  sub- 
sequent editions).  Of  this  work  Dr.  Feocook  says  that  "it  mon  than 
any  other  contributed  to  ravolutionise  the  mathematical  studies  of 
this  country.  It  wss  a  work.  Independently  of  its  singularly  oppor- 
tune appcaranoe,  of  great  merit,  and  such  as  is  not  luely,  notwith- 
atanding  the  crowd  of  similar  publioations  in  the  preaent  day,  to  be 
speedily  superseded  in  the  buriness  of  education ;  .  .  .  ani^  like  all 
other  works  of  thia  author,  it  is  written  in  a  manner  well  oaloulated  to 
fix  atrongly  the  attention  of  the  student,  and  to  mske  him  refiect 
attentively  upon  the  particular  processes  which  ore  followed,  and 
upon  the  reasons  for  their  adoption."  The  'Analytical  Calculations' 
was  an  appeal  to  tiie  teacher,  but  the  '  Trigonometry'  was  addnssed 
to  the  student.  It  excited  the  opposition  m  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  old  system,  and  paved  the  w^  for  tiie  aubsequent  introduction 
of  the  difibrential  calculus,  the  works  on  whioh  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  ti»atises  on  trigonometry  adapted  to  tbanualTei^  if 
Woodhouse  bad  not  supplied  the  want. 

8.  *A  Treatise  on  leoperimetrioal  Problems,  and  the  Oaloolns  of 
V[ariation^'  6vo,  Cambridge,  1810.  Then  is  something  pe«Miliar  to 
himself  in  every  work  which  Woodhouse  prodnoed.  The  mode  of 
writing  scientific  histoi^r*  which  Delambn  attormurds  adopted,  is  here 
seen  for  the  first  time :  it  oonsiste  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  histoty  in  the  hands  of  aaoh  individual  is  sepomto 
from  the  rest;  accordingly  we  have  both  the  hiatoiy  of  the  subject 
and  of  each  of  its  promoters  in  his  oonnection  with  it  Woo^iiouse 
puts  diatincUy  before  the  reader  the  very  problems,  methods,  and 
notation  of  the  sneral  writen  on  the  ealetUus  of  vaziiitioiH,  from  tike 
•arllert  iaolated  problems  of  the  Bemoulliib  to  the  connected  and  oom- 
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paratively  finished  methods  of  Lagrange.  This  boofc  will  not  poaa 
away  like  an  elementary  work ;  it  is  a  history. 

4.  'A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1812,  This  waa 
always  intended  as  a  first  volume,  and  the  seoon^  published  in  1SI8, 
is  on  the  theory  of  gravitatbn,  which  is  wmewbat  improperly  called 
'Physical  Astronomy.*  But  in  the  subsequent  editions  the  fint 
volume  was  enlarged  into  two,  whioh  were  obliged  to  be  called 
pcait;  so  that  we  now  have  voL  L,  parte  1  and  2,  on  astronomy,  and 
vol.  ii.,  on  physical  astronomy,  or  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  s^,  that  it  was  the  first  work  in  vriiieh 
the  student  was  introduced  to  what  had  been  done  abroad  since  the 
death  of  Newton,  and  that  it  does  not  retain  ita  place  only  because  the 
subject  has  advanoed  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  first  volume 
still  remains  perfaa^  the  most  nmarkable  work  ou  astronomy  of  its 
century.  Thia  distmotion  it  owes  to  the  manner  in  which  Woodhouse 
makes  the  reiser  feel  that  he  is  In  the  very  observatory  itself.  The 
methods  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  directions  to  a  computer,  a 
quality  which  writen  who  have  to  explain  those  methods  mathe- 
matically frequently  do  not  give  them ;  the  examples  eeem  as  if  they 
were  real  ones,  as  if  some  astrcmomer  had  had  to  put  down  the  actual 
figures,  and  the  retj  observations  which  an  dted  are  made  to  smell 
of  the  instruments  whioh  gavd  them.  Many  theoratical  works  on 
astronomy  may  make  a  reader  think  he  would  like  the  practical  part 
of  the  science,  in  which  he  m^  afterwards  find  himself  mistaken : 
but  Woodhouse'a  treatise  cannot  deoelve  him  in  this  respect ;  be  will 
or  will  not  relish  practical  astronomy  aoeording  as  he  is  or  is  not 
pleased  with  Woodhouse'a  book.  At  least  tiie  pncediog  is  more  near 
the  truth  of  thia  book  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  was,  tliat  the 
author  was  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  as  well  as  an  original 
thinker  on  fint  prindples,  who  was  able  to  change  plaoes  with  the 
student  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  very  fond'of  the  subject  of 
practical  astronomy,  a  taste  which  is  not  always  found  in  the  mathe- 
matician, and  rarely  indeed  in  one  of  a  speculative  turn.  Had  the 
observatory  been  built  before  the  failura  of  his  health,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  become  as  distinguished  in  the  promotion  of  astronomy  aa 
he  iras  in  ita  explanation :  as  it  was,  he  had  only  time  to  discover  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  diagonal  braces  of  the  transit  instrument. 

The  character  which  must  be  given  of  tiie  sereral  writings  of  Wood- 
house  entitlsB  us  to  suppose  that  the  vnobMim  in  our  mathematical 
studies,  of  which  be  was  the  fint  promoter,  would  not  have  been 
brought  about  so  easily  if  ita  earliest  advocacy  had  &lien  into  lees 
judicdous  hands.  For  instance  hod  he  not,  whan  he  fint  called  atten- 
tion to  the  continental  analysis,  exposed  the,  unsoundness  of  some  of 
the  usual  methods  in  eatabiislUng  it  more  like  an  opponent  than  a 
partisan,  those  who  wen  adverse  tcom  the  duyige  would  probably 
have  made  a  suocessfbl  stand  agdnst  the  whole  upon  the  ground 
which,  as  it  was,  Woodhouse  had  already  made  his  own.  From  the 
nature  of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  oan  never  equal  that  of  the  firrt 
seer  of  a  comet  with  the  world  at  large :  but  the  few  who  can  appre- 
ciate what  he  did  will  always  regard  him  as  one  tlis  moab  phiuao- 
phioal  thinken  and  useful  guides  of  his  time. 

WOODHOPSELBE,  LOBD.   [TroA,  A.  F.] 

WOODTILLE,  WniLIAU,  was  bom  at  Cookermonth  in  1762. 
He  served  an  apfmntioeahip  to  an  apothecary,  and  afterwards  studied 
medldue  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  grsduated  in  1775.  After  studying 
some  time  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to 
Cookermonth,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profesuon. 
He  continued  there  five  or  six  yean^  and  then  removed  to  London. 
Hum  tiff  wss  sppftintiftd  phjsiirian  tit  thfl  IflddlmsT  rMspimsaTj,  «nd  in 
1792  he  was  elMted  niyriaiiB  to  tin  BmaU*FMc  HospItiL  Having 
paid  considenble  attention  to  the  planta  yielding  medinnes^  ha  pub- 
lished in  1790  a  large  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  entitied  '  Hedieal 
Botany,'  which  consisted  of  a  aeries  of  plates  representing  medical 
plant^  and  oontuning  an  account  of  their  natunl  history  and  uses. 
This  woik  is  imperfsct  both  in  the  dxawiogs  and  desoriptioitB  of  pluifas 
but  it  was  a  valoable  wnfc  at  the  time  it  ma  pnblishsd,  and  has  kd 
to  the  producUim  of  better  woifa  on  tlie  nme  subject.  la  17M 
Woodville  commenced  the  pablloation  of  a  work  entitled  a '  History  tit 
the  Small-Pox  in  Great  Britain.'  This  work  was  never  oompleted,  <m 
account  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  about  this  time  by  j«i&ar. 
Dr.  Woodville  had  good  opportunitiea  of  investimting  the  claims  of 
Jenner'a  disooTeiy  to  ooafioenoe^  and  cams  at  fint  to  a  conclusion 
unfavourabls  to  vaodnation.  He  howevar  oonllwwd  to  make  obserrar 
tions,  and  before  his  death  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  intro> 
duction  of  vacanation.   He  died  March  20,  1805. 

WOODWABD,  JOHN,  the  author  of  'A  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  professorship  of  geology  at  Cambridge, 
was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1665.  He  stiKlied  oompantive  anatomy 
and  natural  history  at  tiie  seat  of  Sir  Balph  Duttoa  in  Gloucestendiirek 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Berwick,  andreeeived  his  degne  Of  H.D. 
from  Arohbiahop  Teaison.  Woodwud'a  attention  to  fowb  was  fint 
excited  by  the  shdly  limestones  of  Qlouoestershire,  from  whioh  he 
ooncetved  the  notions  of  the  soooessire  deposition  of  sti^  which  he 
afterwards  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  atmotnre  of  the  earth. 
Previous  to  1095  he  had,  by  tnvelling  over  tiu  greatest  part  of  Eng- 
land, made  himself  acquainted  with  the  "raoKnt  condition  of  the 
earth  and  all  bodlea  contained  in  it;''^ooUiUadthff/«Htlu^^ 
ass,  xinr,  and  IsBd-dwUs;"  edaifld«^f££?M^ 


ftc;  ''f(nrth«pntpcimofgrttiiigMOomplttouidMtii&e(ot7iiif(^^ 
tion  of  the  whola  mbsnl  kingdom  u  £«  oorild  vamiVij  obtain."  In 
idl  Dutoral  ud  ■rtifioiftl  uposnni  of  the  ncki  no  sotod  In  a  journal 
•TcrTthing  tnemorable  In  eaoh  pit,  qaanr^  or  mine.  UnabU  to  travel 
in  Europo  amidat  ib«  oommottoni  then  pnralent,  he  drew  ap  a  ■eiioa 
ot  quervtt,  and  transmitted  tbetn  io  intelligent  formgnen,  wno  might 
give  him  some  insight  into  the  Btnuture  of  the  earth  u  it  appeared  in 
foreign  regions.  The  reaolt  of  all  then  iaqoiries  wai,  that  "the  cir- 
camitoncea  of  theie  thing!  were  much  the  aame  in  remoter  oountriei 
M  in  England;"  andWoodwacd  proceeded  to  oomblne  hiaobserTa- 
tions  into  *  A  Natural  History  of  the  Earth.'  Thia  worlc,  which  ap- 
peared in  1695  (dedicated  to  Bix  Bobett  Southwell,  prendent  of  the 
Bojal  Sooie^),  has  had  a  remarkable  and  parmanent  uifluenoo  on  the 
progreia  of  Kngliah  geology.  It  astabliBhea  gieat  truths,  linked  with 
great  eRors.  It  refotca  tho  aotitm  of  tha  eanicr  writon^  snoh  as  Tlot, 
who  beliered  that  the  flshe^  Bh«Il%  and  oorala  found  in  the  rocks  vera 
"  mere  mineral  aubatatioee,'*  never  oonneoted  with  or  depandent  on 
the  fuDOtions  of  life,  but  f<ninBd,  like  "  sdraites)  marcantee,  and  flinta^" 
hj  a  pisstie  foroe  in  the  earth ;  proves  them  to  be  Uie  exnviie  of  ani- 
mals; and  appeals  to  them  as  anoient  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  yielding 
eviiienco  of  great  ravolntions  in  the  oonditira  of  the  globe. 

Woodward'a  ooDoqption  of  these  gnat  tmtltaii  dear.  Hiiinferenoea 
concerning  the  Bstore  and  nrtu^mate  oanies  td  the  phenomena  which 
he  had  examined  are  clouded  by  fundamental  erron ;  for  instead  of 
the  philosophical  opinion  of  ant^ulty  reviTod  by  StanOj  that  the  dry 
land  in  wUoh  the  marine  exnvisa  ware  fonnd  had  formerly  been  tho 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  convulsions,  or  left  by 
retirement  of  tho  watan.  Woodward  mainti^ied  that  these  marine 
bodiea  "  wero  boma  forth  of  the  seft  1^  tiw  tuivenal  dalogo;  that 
during  the  timo  of  the  delnga  all  tho  atona  and  martila  of  the  antedilii* 
vian  earth,  all  the  metiJa  of  it^  all  mineral  oonoratiras,  and.  In  a  word, 
all  foauls  whatever  iitai  had  any  solidity,  were  totally  dissolved  into 
one  ooofutad  man :  the  parts  of  this  mass  subsided  acoording  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  the  heaviest  desoendiiw  first,  and  iooloaing  the  heavier 
Borta  of  shells  (as  oooUea,  to,);  the  lighter  (as  ohalk)  fidlingaftar- 
wards,  and  iDclositiK  lighter  (aaaddni};  irtiile  hnman  hodiei^ 
bodies  of  qaadmpads,  Inrds,  ^  teeth  ud  hMss,  fto.,  ihella  of  bmd- 
snails,  &o.»  being,  bnlk  tor  bulk,  lighter  than  aand,  marl,  ohalk,  &&, 
ware  not  prooi[dtated  till  the  last,  and  so  lay  above  all  the  former, 
constituting  the  supreme  or  ontmoat  stratam  of  the  globe."  Wood- 
ward further  maintained  that  the  strata  were  origioally  horisHital, 
and  that  the  aotoal  irrogularitiea  of  tiieir  poaitioii  were  due  to  oonvul- 
■ioni  whoia eanaa  ma  seated  in  theeard;  and  in  bis  pogas  q)pear 
many  other  curious  glimpses  of  important  truths,  obscured  by  the 
general  fault  of  his  system,  tho  refarenoo  of  all  the  phenomena  which 
no  obeerrad  to  me  muvenal  daloge. 

The  vrork  received  and  desorad  applause,  but  met  with  immediate 
oppositioD  on  good  philosophical  jwinoiplea  hj3.A^  U.D.  (Dr.  Arbuth* 
not),  1697.  The  anthor  however  remained  vncmvinoe^  and  pnUiahed 
is  17S4  a  dafiance  of  Ua  mtam  wainafc  tha  oligaetions  «f  CamacatiM 
of  TttUngen  ('  NatntaUs  tDatorla  TeUoiia  illustrata  el  an^").  To 
this  work  Woodward  appended  a  dasnfication  ot  Earths,  Stones,  Salts, 
Bitumens,  Minerals,  and  Metala  ('Hathodioa  Fomilinm  in  Classes  Dis- 
tributio,'  dedicated  to  Sir  laaao  Newton,  Prec  B.B.).  Li  1728,  after 
his  death,  appeared  an  enlargement  of  tms  method,  acoompaoiad  by 
iotereatiog  Mton  to  Kewton,  Hoa^ns^  ftcb*  and  direotions  ror  ohserr- 
era  and  ooUaotonk  A.gvBBl«raBdaonvalnaUa«ai^lntwoTidmna^ 
published  fhom  Woodvutfb  mHniBocliA  in  17S8  and  173»  ('  Attempt 
towaicbaKatnralHistotyof  thaFoH^of  Bn^aad')>  dosea  the  lut 
of  the  geologieal  pnbUoations  of  Woodward,  ^e  first  valnme  of  this 
catalogue  ooniaina  notiooa  of  above  "  fifteen  hundred  bodyea  "  in  the 
first  part,  and  aeatalagnaofBogUshestrsneoas  fossils"  in  the  second 
Muri  These  qiedmena  were  bequeathed  to  the  Univuaity  of  Cam- 
Diidg«»and  are  atiU  prsssrwd  thacaii^  aooosding  to  the  direotioBs  of 
the  wiU,  by  the  profsMoti  cm  Woodwirf  s  ftrandatioik  In  the  ssocnd 
volume  are  deecnibed  additional  English  and  some  foreign  specdmem, 
whioh  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

Dr.  Woodward  appears  to  ham  bean  diligent  ud  aeetnaie  in  gather- 
ing iafonostion,  and  tolerably  versed  la  the  philosophy  and  aoienoe  ot 
his  day,  hot  his  hypothssH  are  little  in  barmen  with  ohemiatry  or 
nwfthsinM^  and  sometimes  oppoasd  to  ttia  moil  Mviona  and  ordinary 
nnearity  and  neal  with  which  he  ptoasmrtsd  geology  are 
*  M  '  '  '  '  I  edleetioD^  and  a  fund  fi>r  endow- 
i  r  of  Osmlwidge ;  a  beqnsrt  which 
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pnnoipol  man  of  aeiaio*  of  Us  dv.  He  wrote  many  wo^  on  the 
neandltadisaasaa.  They  are  all  vrritten  hi  Franflh,  and  were  pob- 
luhed  m  Paris,  although  he  dose  not  appear  to  have  reaided  in  Franofc 
Bis  best  works  are  his  '  Catalogue  d'Inatoumens  pour  lee  Operations 
des  Teux,'  published  la  Svo  at  Paris  io  1686,  and  his  '  Exp^rienoea 
des  diffdrantes  Operations  maouellee  et  dea  Ouerisoos  apecifiquea  ou'il 
a  practiqaees  aux  Teox.'  This  last  book,  whioh  contains  a  good 
account  of  the  vazioas  oparatioos  peribrroed  ak  the  time  it  was 
written,  waa  puhUshed  at  Paris  in  Vll.  Hia  books  are  writtni  in 
an  inflated  atyla,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  advance  his  views 
in  the  praetioe  ofhiaart  He  wrote  against  Heistar  on  the  seat  ^ 
oataraot,  in  whiidi  he  contended  that  It  was  not  in  the  orystallins 
lens.  There  is  at  preaent  in  the  Ubrary  ttf  the  Collage  of  Suigeoni^ 
London,  a  manuscript  work  by  WooUmus^  entitled  *  Trait<  dai  llala> 
dies  do  I'CBil,*  in  two  Tolnmos  qnarto.  Tai»  work  is  moie  eomplato 
than  his  other  worb^  but  was  navsr  puUlsbed.  He  died  in  178Q, 
(Bioff.  Mtd. ;  Woolhouae,  (forli,  at  CoUmo  of  Snrgeonfc) 
WOOLLETT,  WILUAH.  This  excellent  engraver  waa  bom  at 
MiUdstona  in  Kent,  in  17Sf .  He  learned  his  art  of  J<din  Tbney,  an 
obsoure  engraver  in  London,  but  he  socni  adopted  a  alyle  of  his  own, 
acquired  early  a  great  z^iOathut  as  a  landso^w  engraver,  and  was 
appointed  eagmver  to  <3eon;e  III.  Ho  artist  ever  used  togetiier  num 
uTeotivelytiieatGhing  needle  and  tiwgrsmr:  Infbliage,  water,  and  la 
rooks,  Woollett  was  particularly  sneosssfdl,  and  is  still  nnrivslled; 
but  in  figure^  and  eapedally  in  fleah,  he  waa  less  so.   In  the  Utter 

S art  of  his  life  Woollett  took  to  historical  engraving ;  and  also  in  this 
apartment  he  hsa  produced  some  of  the  finest  plates  of  whioh  the 
English  school  of  engraving  can  boast:  the 'Death  of  QeneralWoUi%' 
and  the  'Battle  of  the  Hogue,'  both  after  Wost,  are oonddsrad  hU 
bast  histraioal  pieeei^  and  wn]  are  eartainly  platea  of  remazkaUe 
merit.  Of  his  landaoapea  his  mastupleoM  are  those  which  he  «- 
graved  after  WUson:  they  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  *  Phaeton,' 


|)latohewasaBiiatedby£l%  and  in  theHdeuer  and  IntlwApdto 
by  Pounoey.  He  engraved  also  after  Caaode,  Zucearelli,  the  Smiths 
of  Chichester,  Stabb^  and  othara  j  and  he  exeooted  some  platea  i^tor 
views  drawn  from  nature  by  bimsell  Woollett  <^ed  May  23rd, 
1785,  aged  fifty,  and  waa  buried  in  old  Bt  Panoras  ohniohyard;  there 
is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  cbiatera  of  Weatminster  Abbey,  "Ba 
is  spoken  of  u  a  man  of  admirable  eharaotsr,  a  very  amiiMe- dispo- 
sition, and  aa  being  utterly  ngazdlasa  of  labour  when  ho  tbonght  thsft 
ha  conld  by  any  additional  amoonfe  of  woA  improve  a  pbto^ 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1669,  at  Northampton,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  that  dty.  He  went  from 
a  grammar«)hool  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after 
taking  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Hastw  of  Arts,  he  was 
decteda  fallow  of  his  ooUsge,  and  oontinned  to  reside  aa  audi.  He 
entered  into  holy  orden^  and  in  dne  time  todc  tlie  dogree  «f  Bsdialor 
ofDtvfaii^.  In  irOff  hepnUIdud  hk  first  wov^  ortltled  'The  Old 
Apology  of  the  IVuth  for  the  Chriatian  Beligion  agalnBt  the  Jewa  and 
Qentilee  revived.*  No  pnblicati<«i  agdn  proceeded  from  him  tilt  after 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the  works  of 
the  fkthers  within  the  walls  <j  hli  oollege;  and  in  1720  he  pnbUahed 
three  Latin  traots,  one  of  wbidh,  entitled  'De  Pontii  Pilatiad  Tibe- 
riom  Bpistola  oiroa  Bes  Jeia  C3uMl  gssta%  par  Ifystemom,*  waa  an 
endeavoor  to  prove  that  the  letter  <rf  Pontfos  Fllato  whnfa  had  been 
tnnamitted  by  the  fsthen  was  a  forgery,  without  denying  that  a 
letter  had  been  written  to  Tiberias;  and  the  two  others  were 
letters  written,  under  the  title  of  'Origeii  Adamantioa  Benatua,' 
to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiaton,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Seripturea.  About  the  aame  time  he  puUidied  two  tcaet^  in  tiie 
form  of  lattwa  to  Dr.  B«nety  and  onder  the  name  of  AriBtobaliis,ODe 
on  the  question  'Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  neareat  of  any 
othw  aeet  of  religion  resemble  the  Primitive  Christians  in  principles 
and  ^raoUoe  \ '  and  the  other  being  '  A  Defenee  of  tike  Apostiea  and 
Primitive  Fktbers  of  the  Church  in  their  Allegorical  Interpretation  of 
the  Law  of  Moees,  against  the  Ministers  of  the  Letter  and  literal 
Commentators  of  thu  age ; '  and  ha  immediately  followed  np  these 
publioatiooa  by  writing  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Dr. 
Beme^  and  the  answer  to  tha  Isttei^  abounded  in  atta^  npon  the 
dergy,  which,  together  with  the  s]4rit  of  all^orioal  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  pervading  aa  well  Uie  Utter  of  the  two  letters,  as  his 
prerioos  lattsrs  to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiaton,  expoaed 
wodaton  to  mndi  suspicion  and  attaok  from  the  dei^.  His  next 
pablicaUoo,  in  172!^  waa  one  not  caloolsted  to  give  offeno^  bring  a 
tnwt  entitled  'The  ataot  Fitness  of  the  Timt  in  wUoh  Chriat  was 
manifested  to  the  Fleah,  demonstrated  hr  Beason,  againsb  the  Ol^eo> 
tiona  of  the  Old  Gentiles  and  of  Modem  Unbelievm,*  whidi  had  been 
written  twenty  years  before,  and  read  In  Sidney  Sussex  College  ohapd. 
In  1728  and  1784  he  publidied  four  pamphlet^  under  t£o  titie  of 
'  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,'  and  then  an  answer  to  them,  dl  direoted 
against  the  deny.  In  1780  ho  entned  into  the  emtvover^  raised 
by  Anthony  Collus's '  Ofounds  and  Baaiona  of  ths  Chririian  Religion*' 

the  pnUioation  of  n  work  to  wUdi  he  gave  tiia  n^ka    ' " 
between  an  Infidel  and  Apoatsto,'  and  two  *Sg 
nt«r.*  nwlsngtht  towfaiah  he  afSttfit] 
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of  tiiB  SoriptareB  in  thew  last  pablioaMont,  denytog  the  reality  of  tits 
mixadM  wnmght  by  Christ,  brought  upon  him  a  proaeoation  by  th« 
attoniey^aiwral.  This  prosecation  was  stopped  at  the  iuteroMaion 
of  Mr,  VnoBbon.  Kothing  daunted,  he  procMded  in  proclidniiDg  his 
views  as  to  the  allegorioal  oharaoter  of  the  minKieii  in  '  Six  Diseourses 
on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,'  which  were  addressed  to  six  blihops— 
OibsoDf  bishop  of  London ;  Chandler,  bishop  of  Liehfteld;  Smalbrokoj 
bishop  <^  St  David's ;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chiohester ;  Sberloek.  Uahop 
of  BiDgor;  and  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxfnrd.  In  these  disoonrBea  mnoh 
irony  against  the  bishops  whom  he  addressed,  and  against  the  olergy 
in  general,  was  mixed  with  the  heterodox  doctrine  which  they  were 
written  to  support;  and  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  which  the 
nbaelea  vera  taeated  of  agitated  the  oflbaoa  giren.  Wocdsttm  wm 
•gabi  made  the  ohjeot  of  a  ptowoution,  and  having  drftaded  liimeelf 
on  his  trial,  was  seutenoed  by  the  oonrt  of  King's  Bench  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fltw  of  1001.  At  the  ezpiration  of  the  year,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  conMnned  in  oooBnement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  release;  but  WoolBton 
would  not  oonaent  to  give  secarity  not  to  offend  again  by  similar 
writings.  Bytheisdstsnoaof  abrousr,Rn  alderniaa  of  NortboDpton, 
he  was  coabled  to  porcbase  tbt  liberty  of  the  rales  of  the  KiD(fs 
Benc^  and  was  partly  supported  by  bim  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  Ufe.  He  bad  lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  some  years  before 
1^  non-reeideDce.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Jsnuaiy  1788f  after  a 
very  diort  iUseis.  He  wu  buried  in  St.  Geoiga'i  Churchyard, 
Sontiiwark. 

W0BD3W0BTH.  RET.  CBISTOPHBB,  D.D.,  was  bom  June  9, 
1774,  at  Coekermonth,  Cumberland.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Wordsworth,  and  the  youngest  brother  of  William  Wordsworth 
the  poet  He  was  educated  at  Hawkshead  grammaivschool,  and  at 
Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  whw^  be  went  in  1792,  and  took  hia 
decree  of  B.A.  in  1796.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^ 
Ootoher  1,  1798,  and  in  1799  took  bis  degree  of  U.A.  In  1802  he 
published  *&x  LettflCB  to  Qranville  Shaiv,  Esq.,  reapectiog  his 
Bem^m  on  the  Usee  of  the  Definitive  Artielo  In  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  Kev  Testament,'  8vo,  a  volume  which  was  praised  by  Bishop 
Horeley  and  Bishop  Middleton,  and  procured  him  the  p&tnmage  of 
Dr.  Muraers  Sntton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed  him 
bb  domestio  obaplain.  Ha  married  October  6,  1804,  Prisdlla, 
daughter  of  Charles  Lloyd.  Esq.,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  the 
atme  year  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Ashby  andObey-with'Thirne 
in  Norfolk,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Booking,  in 
Essex,  May  SO,  1808.  la  1809  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his 
*  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  or  the  Livee  of  Eminent  Hen  connected 
with  the  History  of  Beliu^ion  in  Eogland,'  6  vols.  8vo,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  and  again  in  18S9,  with  additions,  in  4  vols.  8va 
He  received  by  roy^  mandate  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1810,  and  in  that 
year  Dr.  Wordswcnih  published  his  '  BeaaouB  for  declining  to  become  a 
Subscriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society/  a  '  Latter  to  Lord 
Teignmouth,'  in  viodioatiDn  of  his  'RoMons,'  and  a  'Second  Letter 
to  Lord  Teignmouth.'  In  1814  he  published  '  Sermons  on  varioos 
Ooeasioni,'  2  vols.  8to.  He  waa  appointed  teotw  of  St  Mary's,  Lam- 
beth, Sniieyt  and  of  Suadiidge  in  £ent,  April  10, 1816.  Soon  after* 
wards  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  26tb 
of  July  1820,  he  was  metalled  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  the  same  year  ha  exchanged  the  livings  of  Lambeth  and  Sundridge 
for  the  rectory  of  Buxted,  with  Uckfleld,  in  Suuex.  In  1824  and  1828 
he  produced  two  elaborate  volumes  on  the  authorship  of '  IcSn  Basi- 
lik^'  which  be'unhedtatiagly  ascribed  to  Charles  L  The  first  volume 
Is  entitled  '  Who  vrrote  lumy  BwiAorih  ooniddNed  and  anawwred,'  Svo; 
the  sooond,  '  King  Charles  the  First  the  Author  of  leOn  Bssilikd 
further  proved,  in  *  Letter  to  hie  Grace  Uie  Archbishop  of  Cantei^ 
bury,  in  Beply  to  the  Objeotiona  of  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr. 
Broughton,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Mr.  Hallam,'  8to.  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  last  important  literary  work  was  hla  '  Christian  Inati. 
tutes,'  4  vola.  Svo,  1887,  dengned  speoially  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  universi^  and  oandidatea  for  holy  ordetiL  He  naicned  the 
Mastership  of  TilDity  College  in  1841,  and  waa  snooeeded  by  tiie 
Uto  Marter,  Dr.  Wbewell.  From  that  time  he  resided  at  Buxted, 
where  hn  died  Felmuury  2,  1846.   He  wss  buried  in  Buxted  Church- 

fard.  Ha  had  three  sons.  1,  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  bom  July  1, 
805,  was  Fellow  of  Trinify  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  there 
Deoember  81,  18S9.  2,  Ru  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A.  and 
D.C.L.,  graduated  at  Christohurch,  Oxford,  waa  aeoond  maatn  of 
Winoheator  College,  and  is  now  (1S67)  Bishop  of  the  United  Diooese 
of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Donmane,  Scotland,  to  whioh  ho  was 
oonsecrated  in  1853.  8,  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  thesulijMt 
of  tfao  following  notice. 

•WORDSWORTH,  REV.  CHRISTOPHER,  D.D.,  waa  bom  about 
1807,  and  u  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Colkge,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1827  he  wrote  the  'Druids,'  a  poem,  which  obtained  the  chsQcellor's 
medal;  in  1828  be  received  the  Browne's  medals  for  the  best  Latin 
ode  and  Greek  epigram,  and  waa  again  a  chanoellor's  medallist  in  1830, 
in  which  year  he  took  bis  d^roe  of  B.  A  In  1832-33  he  travelled  in 
Otmob.  HavIngRadnatedM.A.andtakenholyorderB.bewaBelected 
a  FeUow  of  'Trinity  ColW  Cambridge,  and  in  1886  publio  orator 
In  the  onivoiBt^.  In  183^  he  bwiauo  head-master  of  Haitow  ScOiool, 
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a  rituation  which  he  retained  till  Kovamber  1844,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  canon  and  in  1655  arohdeacon  of  Westminster.  In  1850 
he  waa  preferred  to  tiie  vicarage  of  Stanford-in-tiie''V'aI^  Berkshire. 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  literary  works  are  numerous.  The  following  list 
oompiisea  ^e  most  important  of  them,  with  the  dates  in  which  tbey 
were  sueoeaaively  published.  'Athens  and  Attica,  Journal  of  a  Red- 
denoe  there,'  8v(^  1886.  '  Ancient  Writings  copied  from  the  Walls 
of  the  Ci^  of  Pompeii,  with  FkfrSimilea,'  Svo,  1S38.  '  Qreeoa,  Kc- 
torial,  Deseriptive,  and  Historical/  roy.  Svo,  *  Sermons  preached  at 
Harrow  School/  Svo,  1841.  'The  Correepondence  of  Richard  Bentley, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  Kotee  and  Dlnatiap 
ttons,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1842.  *  Theophilus  Anglieanus,  or  Instmotion  for 
the  Toiuig  StndMit  eoneen^ng  the  Church,  and  our  own  Bronoh  of  it,' 
8vo,  1848.  *PraoBa  Seleotn;  Pr^en  for  Harrow  Sohool.'  ISbw^ 
1848.  'Theocritus,  Codieum  MSS.  ope  recenaitns  et  emendatue,  cum 
IndidbuB  Looupletisrimis,'  Svo,  1844.  'Diary  in  France,  mainly  on 
Topics  concerning  Education  and  the  Church,'  Svo,  1845.  'Letters 
to  M.  Oondon,  auth<»  of  "Mouvement  Beligienz  en  Angleterre,"  Ac, 
on  the  Destructive  Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  BeligioB 
and  Poliw/  8vo,  1847.  'Sequel  to  Letters  to  M.  Gondon,'  Svo,  1848. 
*  On  the  CaiMQ  of  the  Seriptarea  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetainent,  and 
on  the  Apocrypha,  Eleven  Disoourses  preached  before  the  Univeraity 
of  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean  lectures  for  the  year  1847/  Svo,  I84it. 
The  second  edition  in  1851,  with  an  additional  lecture,  is  entitled  '  On 
tiie  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Boriptnree,  or,  on  the  Canon/  ftc  'Xjee- 
tures  on  the  Apooalypae,  Critiod,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  deHvend 
before  tiie  Univenl^  of  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulaeoa  Lecturaa  for 
the  year  1848,'  Svo,  1848.  'JElementa  of  Instruction  concerning  tfae 
Chnrch  and  tiie  Anglican  Branch  of  it,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Feraone,' 
12mo,  1849.  This  is  the  'Theophilus  Anglieanus,'  in  an  abridged 
form.  'Occasional  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,*  2  vols. 
Svo,  1850,  &C.  *  Memoirs  of  William  Wordawortb,  Poet-Laureatai 
D.C.L./  2  vols.  Svo,  1851.  'St  Hippotytua  and  the  Churoh  of  Room 
in  the  earliw  Fart  of  Um  Third  Ceotury  (from  the  newly-diaoovered 
PhiloBophumena)/  6ro,  1863.  'Bemana  on  M.  Bnnsen  a  Work  on 
St  Hippolytus,  particiUarly  on  the  Frefaoe  to  his  new  Edition,'  Sw, 
1856.  '  Bal^lon,  or  the  Question  examined,  Is  the  Churoh  of  Rcsns 
the  Balnlon  of  the  Apooalypae,'  12mo,  8rd  edit,  1856. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  at  Cookermonth,  Cumber- 
land, on  the  7th  <^  April  1770,  the  eeoond  son  of  John  Wordawoth, 
attMiHiy^law,  and  Inw^igeat  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Eari 
of  Lmsdole^  ^7  Awu^  only  daughter  of  William  Cookaon,  a  mereer  at 
Penrith.  The  WordsworUis  came  originally  from  Feniston  in  York- 
shire,  where  they  had  been  aetUed  from  the  Norman  Oonqneat ;  and 
the  name  of  Wordsworth's  maternal  grandmother  was  Crockonthorpo^ 
of  the  Craokantborpes  of  Westmorland.  The  poet  was  therefore 
pedigree  a  thorough  North-of-England  man.  He  had  three  brothers — 
Kichoxd,  who  ins  two  yeora  hk  aeoior,  and  who  beeome  a  Londtw 
attorn^,  and  died  in  1816;  John,  iriio  was  neat^  three  years  his 
junior,  and  who  beoame  commander  in  the  navy,  and  perished  by  ship- 
wreck off  Weymouth  in  18(i5 ;  and  Christopher,  the  youngeat  noticed 
above.  [Wohdsworth,  Bit.  Cbeistopbeb.]  He  had  idso  a  sister, 
Dorotiiy,  born  between  William  and  John.  The  mother  of  the  family 
died  in  1778,  when  the  poet  was  only  eight  yean  old ;  the  father  died 
in  178!^  v^an  the  poet  waa  but  thirteen. 

Till  about  the  time  ot  hia  mother's  death,  Wtudawortii'B  eaify  lifo 
was  spoit  port^  at  Cookermonth  and  partly  with  his  patenta  at  Pen- 
rith, where  he  attended  a  dame's  school ;  but  about  that  time  ^e  was 
sent  *lth  his  elder  brother,  to  a  public  school  at  Hawkshead,  m  Lan- 
cashire, whither  his  two  younger  brothers  followed  him.  Hwe  be 
remained  till  1787,  left  very  matb.  at  liberty  to  read  what  he  <Aoa^ 
and  to  wander  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  road,"  he  eaya,  "  all 
Fialdiog's  woAt,  *  Don  Quixote,^  '  Oil  Bios,'  and  any  part  of  Swift  that 
I  liked ;  '  OnlUver's  Travels '  and  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tnb '  being  both  much 
to  my  taste."  Here  also  he  first  begui  to  write  verses,  ea  school* 
exercises,  and  to  store  his  memory  vrith  observations  vt  English 
rural  nature.  He  beoame  a  fair  Latin  acholar,  and  was  taught  some- 
thing of  mathematics;  but  upon  the  whole,  tiie  ooquisitiona  poaaiUe 
at  the  sohool  were  not  great  On  the  de^  of  WordsworUi'a  fhfcher, 
whioh  occurred  while  he  was  still  at  sohool,  it  waa  found  that  th«  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  property  consisted  of  a  debt  of  5000i.  owing  to  his 
estate  by  Lord  Lonsdale;  a  oonsiderable  part  of  what  there  waa 
beaides  was  expended,  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  view  to  rooorer  thia ;  but 
enough  remained,  when  scraped  together,  to  complete  the  education 
of  the  children,  under  the  guardianship  of  two  undes.  By  tbeni 
Wcrdswortii  was  sent  in  October  1787,  to  St  John's  Coll^  Cam- 
bridge, of  wMch  college  ha  oontinned  a  atodent  tilt  January  1791, 
when  he  quitted  Cambridge  altWEather,  having  taken  his  BA.  de|pM 
His  reooUeotions  of  his  Aimm  MaUr  were  by  no  maona  «0bctioiiBte  or 
revecmtial.   Ho  sayo— 

*'  I  did  not  love, 
Judging  not  ill  perhapi^  tbe  timid  eowae 
or  our  acholutlo  studies ;  oontd  bave  wlabad 
To  see  tbe  river  flow  with  ampler  range 

And  freer  pace" — 

and.  In  particular,  he  was  repelled  by  tiie  mechanical  manner  in  which 
religious  forms  and  exwoiaea  were  gone  througji.  "  IntellaotuaUy," 
•ay.  hia  nephew  and  Uographeg.«l|«  a^th^^i^^^^  id 
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fall  Bjinpftthy  with  each  other.  He  h»d  nerer  been  gabject  to  re* 
fltraint ;  bis  Bchooldftya  were  days  of  ftvedom ;  and  lattarly,  shioe  the 
death  of  bla  ptmita,  he  wai  almost  eDtirel;  hii  own  master.  In  addi- 
Hon  to  thif,  his  natural  tetDperament  waa  eager,  impetnoos,  and  impsr 
tient  of  oontroL"  At  oollege,  however,  he  read  and  thoaght  much ; 
be  stodled  Italian ;  aw)  he  beg^  to  fM  himself  a  poeti  He  employed 
the  Tacatdons  in  toura,  to  gratify  his  passion  for  the  open  tix  and  for 
■eenes  of  natnral  beanty  and  grandear ;  and  one  of  these  toura,  made 
In  the  antumn  of  1790,  with  a  fellow-oollegiio,  waa  a  pedettrian  one 
through  France  and  Switzerland,  at  the  veir  time  when  the  French 
Revolation  waa  in  ita  foil  tide  of  progress.  la  1791,  after  takii^  his 
degree^  he  spent  eome  tima  In  London,  and  made  a  pedestrian  ioor  in 
North  Wales;  and  in  the  antoma  of  thatyesrhe  wentorartonase', 
where  be  ipMit  flrteen  montha  in  all,  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Orleane. 
and  partly  in  Bkda  "  It  was,"  he  eays,  **  a  sUrring  Ume.  The  king 
was  dethroned  when  I  was  at  Blois ;  and  the  manaorea  of  September 
took  place  nhen  I  waa  at  Orleans."  Wordsworth  was  no  mere  Indiffer- 
ent spe<dator  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  At  this  time  of  his  life 
he  was  a  Tebemeot  repobUesn,  and  aa  ardsotrarUsan  of  revolntlonary 
FhuMO  against  aU  Hm  rest  (riT  the  worid.  He  had  frienda  too  among 
Ae  revolntioniBte  of  the  Girondist  party,  and  ao  fully  did  he  ahare 
tiieir  enthusiasm  that  he  even  entwtained  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  naturalised  Frenchman,  and  throwing  faimeelf,  heart  and  sonl,  into 
the  s^ggle  for  liberty— believing  that  what  it  chiefly  wanted  to  ensure 
a  glorious  sueosas  was  tiie  actavity  of  a  hw  steady,  virtuoua,  and  lofty 
mlnds^  sueh  as  he  ms  ooneoioas  of  possessing.  Of  this  he  was  atill 
more  eonvineed  after  BobeepieiTe  b^san  to  ezsroisa  bis  power.  Had 
be  carried  oot  his  intention,  the  probability,  as  he  himself  say^  is  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  Robespierre's  victims,  and  have  died  oa  the 
scaffold  with  eome  of  his  Girondist  friends.  Ciroumatancee  however 
fortunately  obliged  him  to  return  to  England  towards  the  end  of  179% 
a  little  before  the  ezeeutitHi  of  the  king.  He  took  up  hie  abode  for 
tiie  time  in  Londm  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  still  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Channelt  and  be  followed  the  fiuther  course  of  the  Revolution 
with  intense  interest,  oomplioatod  by  the  feeling  that  Britain,  in  de- 
dariog  war  against  France,  bad  engaged  in  an  unjust  enterprise. 
Much  of  the  influeooe  of  this  time,  though  greatly  modified,  remained 
with  Wordsworth  throoghont  his  Ufa, 

From  1792  to  1795,  Wordsworth  lived  in  a  desultory  manner  in 
London  and  other  parte  of  England.  He  had  been  datined  tot  the 
ehnrch,  and  bis  frienda  were  muoh  disappointed  athia  preferring  what 
seemed  to  them  an  idle  and  almlees  lifs.  His  religious,  ss  well  as  his 
political,  prinoiplea,  at  this  time  were  not  of  a  kind  ooaformable  to  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  Poetry,  next  to  republican  politicly  waa 
his  passion;  and  he  had  already  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  new 
kind  of  deeoriptive  poetry,  whiofa  should  do  justioe  to  "the  infinite 
varied  (^Batumi  a^Maraneee  that  had  been  unnotieed  by  the  poets 
of  any  age  or  oonntty."  In  the  year  1798  he  pablisfaed  his  first 
literary  venture,  two  poems  of  this  kind  in  the  heroie  couplet — '  An 
Evening  Walk,  addreseedtoaToungLady,*  and  '  Deacriptive Sketches, 
taksn  daring  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps.*  It  wss  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  a  new  poetical  apirit  in  England,  Bowlca  and  Crabbe  having 
just  appeared  in  the  field  after  Cowper,  and  the  SootUsh  poet  Bums 
being  tben  iu  the  full  flneh  of  his  fam&  Kew  poete  were  aleo  spring- 
ing up ;  and  one  of  these,  Coleridge,  thus  deeoribes  the  impresaioo 
made  on  him  by  the  Tcdame  wbioh  Wordsworth  had  publubed : 
**  Duiing  the  last  year  of  my  residenoe  at  Cambridge^  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  firat  publicaticm;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  tiie  emergenoe  of  an  original  poetioal  genius  above  the 
litersiy  horbon  more  evidentiy  announoeo."  The  votuma  did  not 
howevw  attraet  general  attentiim ;  and  f6r  a  whiles  Wordsworth's 
profpects  were  very  uooertain.  Having  no  independent  meaaa  of 
livelihood,  he  oontemplated  entering  the  legal  profession  and  support- 
log  bimeelf  meanwhile  as  a  politick  writer  on  the  liberal  side  tor  the 
London  newspapen.  From  thia  ritnatioa  be  was  rescued  by  tiie 
disoeming  geoensity  of  a  young  frisnd,  named  Calvat^  who  on  his 
death  in  1796,  left  him  9001.,  expveialyaa  a  token  ct  hie  adminfebn 
and  of  his  wirii  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  poetry.  This  sum, 
judioioasly  managed,  enabled  Wordsworth  and  his  slater  (who  eame  to 
Uve  with  him  abmit  thia  time,  and  who  exerdaed  a  wmderful  inflaenoe 
over  his  sprite  and  his  plana,)  to  live  tot  some  seven  yesrs,  without 
any  neoeeai^  on  his  part  to  undertake  any  empli^ynent  inomnpatible 
with  bia  fteedom  as  a  poet ;  and  as  it  fortunatdy  happened  thal^  at  tiie 
end  that  time  (1803),  a  sum  of  8,500L  was  paid  Ofer  to  the  Atnily  by 
tbeseeond  Sail  Lonsdale  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  owlngto their 
fether  hw  hla  predscsier,  there  was  again  a  mlBeient^  of  neani  for 
the  poets  purposes. 

in  the  autumn  <^  1795,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled  at  Race- 
down  Lodg^  near  Crewkeme,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  ben^  llvfaig  is  a 
qtiiat  and  nappy  manner,  he  wrote  Ua  '  SaUabniy  Plain,  or  OniU  and 
Soirow,'  and  M^an  his  tragedy  of  *  The  Bwderen,^  neithn  of  whidi  was 
published  till  long  afberwarda.  In  June  1797,  Cderldge,  than  rasiding 
at  Bristol,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Wordaworthe ;  and  "  fiw  the  sake 
of  being  near  him  when  he  bad  removed  to  Nether^toway  in  Somer- 
aetshirBi  we  removed,"  says  Wtndsworth,  "to  Alfinden,  three  miles 
from  that  place. "  litis  wss  in  August  1797,  and  one  rssolt  of  tlie 
intimate  assoelatlon  thus  formed  between  the  two  poets  was  the 
appearsnoein  1798ofthe*L]rrkalIhUlad4*aanwKdBOMdiiioTolan^ 


published  by  Hr.  OotUe  of  Bristol,  the  first  oompoaitlon  of  whiob  wu 
the  '  Andeut  Haiiner '  of  Coleridge,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  pieces,  Wordsworth's.  The  edition  oonslstod  only  of  500 
copies,  the  greater  pOTtion  of  which  remained  unsold ;  and  when  Ur. 
Cottle  shortly  afterwards  gave  up  business,  and  sold  hia  oopyrighta  to 
the  Messrs.  Longman  of  London,  the  copyright  of  thia  little  volume 
was  valued  at  nil.  ICr.  Cottle  therefore,  b^ed  It  back  and  pieaented 
it  to  the  antfaore.  Little  affected  by  the  indifforenoe  with  wbioh  the 
volume  had  been  reodved,  or  by  the  contemporaneous  rejection  of 
toagediee  wbioh  they  had  respeetivsly  submitted  to  London  theatre- 
proprietore,  they  were  engsged  in  a  new  work.  In  1798-9,  thw 
travelled  together  in  Oannany;  and  their  retam,  Wordawortit  and 
his  riater  settled  at  Orasmrae.  Orssmsre  wss  his  reddenoe  from  1799 
to  1 808,  when  he  removed  to  Allan  Bank  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
and  it  was  on  account  of  his  residenoe  in  this  Lake-distriot,  and  the 
oongregation  or  ooosaional  atay  in  the  same  beautiful  region  of  other 
end  kindred  spirits  such  as  Coleridge,  Southey,  Do  Quincey,  and  yonng 
Wilson,  that  the  nickname  of  the  "Lake  Sohool"waB  invented  asa 
designation  tot  him  and  his  compantons  and  diamrica.  Ftom  Graamere 
and  Allan  Bank  be  made  oecawraal  exewalona  of  business  or  ideasnre. 
Thus  in  1802  he  made  another  tour  in  F^oe;  on  Us  return  from 
which  he  married  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  known  from  her 
childhood.  Wordsworth's  uster  still  continued  a  member  of  the 
household,  and  the  intellectual  oompanion  of  William  in  all  his 
bboura.  In  1808,  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  his  sister  set  out  on  a  tour 
in  Seotland,  in  tite  course  of  whioh  they  made  the  aooaaintanoe  of 
Soott,  and  gathered  obssrrations  and  impreesiona  which  served  as 
future  materials  and  hinta  for  many  poems.  Before  their  departure 
for  Sootland,^  the  poet's  eldest  child,  a  aon,  named  John,  was  'bora ; 
and  the  poet*a  other  efaildren  were  all  bom,  either  at  Graamere  or  at 
Allan  Bank— a  daughter,  Dora,  in  1804;  a  son,  Thomas,  in  1800;  a 
seeond  daughter,  Catharine  in  1808 ;  and  tiw  yonngeat,  a  son,  named 
William,  in,  1810. 

The  period  of  Wordeworth'e  rasUenee  at  Orasmsre  and  Allan  Bank 
(17991818)  was  the  period  of  his  memorable  struggle  against  the 
critics,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  recognition  of  his  poetic  genius. 
Ho  wae  inoeassntly  aetive,  turoiDg  his  obnrvatlons  and  thoughts  into 
poems,  and  he  bad  prcijeoted  and  was  oooasionally  labouring  at  bia 
great  philosopfaioal  poem  in  bhuik  verae,  of  which  ■  the  Pielnde '  and 
the  '  Exoarsion  *  are  the  aooompliahed  fkagments.  What  he  preeented 
to  the  public  however  ma  his  mhwr  pieoss.  In  1800  appeared  a 
second  edition  of  the  <  Lyrical  Ballads,'  in  two  volumes,  with  nunw 
roos  additiuis ;  and  there  were  anbsequent  editions  in  1802  and  1805. 
In  1807  appeared  a  distinct  ooUeotlon  of  pieces,  entitled  '  Poems  in 
two  volumee;'  and  in  1809  appeared  his  political  prase  'Essay  on  tbe 
Convention  of  Cintra.'  This  last  work  waa  published  oootemporap 
neoualy  with  the  first  numbers  of  Cderidge*s  *  Friend,'  to  whioh 
Wordsworth  oontributed  his  *  Essay  on  B^taphs,*  In  1810  ths  post 
wrote  a  portion  of  the  letterpress  for  a  volume  enUtled '  Select  Views 
in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaahiro,'  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  WilUoson— a  fine  mark  of  his  interest  iu  the  lake  aoenecy,  and 
hia  deaire  to  diffose  the  lore  of  natural  beauty.  It  eeems  to  have  been 
Wordaworth'e  theiMy  not  only  that  tite  enjoyment  of  nature  iias  a 
mediciaal  effiwt  on  tits  miude  of  men  in  general,  wortl^  of  being 
Sf  atematioally  taken  into  account  and  reeortsd  to,  but  also,  that  it  is 
put  of  the  functions  of  the  poet  to  minister  this  influence  of  nature^ 
by  permanently  oonnecting  himself  with  eome  one  spot  or  district,  so 
u  to  traosfer  its  peonliar  beta  and  teaidiings  into  his  poetry,  Henoe 

a  greater  fltneaa  in  tbe  name  *  Lake  Poets '  then  was  intended  by  thoee 
wbo  invented  it. 

Wordsworth  appeared  professedly  not  only  as  a  new  poet*  but  also 
as  the  representative  and  diampion  of  a  new  theory  of  poetry.  In 
the  Tolumea  be  had  pahlished  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  only  exem- 
plified hia  prinoiplea  of  oomposltion  in  the  poema  tiiemselvea,  but  he 
had  also  propounded  and  illaatrated  thoee  prineiplee  didaotically  in 
prose  prefSuee  and  disserUtious.  He  believed,  with  Coleridge,  that 
tiie  period  in  the  histtny  of  En^ish  Literatore  intervening  between 
Miltotfa  age  and  hia  own  had  b«Mi,  with  a  few  ezeeptions,  a  kind  ot 
inteneganm  in  English  poetty— «  period  daring  whieb  poetry  bad 
boMi  prosecuted  on  fides  priodplesL  both  sa  to  themes  and  aa  to  style; 
and  what  he  elalmed  for  himeelf  and  for  tiioee  who  were  aseodated 
vrith  him,  was  the  merit  of  reviving  tlu  true  notion  and  art  of  poetry. 
Tbe  following  anmmary  has  been  given  of  bis  views  i—"  Poetry, 
aooording  to  Wordsworth,  takee  Ita  origin  £NRn  emotion  reooUeoted  in 
tranqniUitgr  i  what  the  poet  ehiefiy  doei^  or  ai^t  to  dot,  is  to  represent 
out  <»  real  life,  soenea  and  paeiione  of  an  afliMiting  or  ezdtbg  duucaetoK 
Now,  men  originally  plaoed  In  such  soenee  or  animated  by  snoh 
passbms  use  a  nervous  and  exquisite  language  expressly  ad^ited  for 
the  oooasion  by  nature  Itenelf ;  and  tbe  poet  therefore  in  imitathig 
audi  aosDSB  and  paadons,  will  reeall  them  more  vividly  in  proportion 
as  he  esn  suceeed  in  employing  the  same  language.  Only  one  oonri* 
deration  ahould  t^siate  to  make  him  modify  that  language— tiie  eon* 
ddaratiim,  namdy,  that  hia  busineas  ss  a  poet  is  to  give  pleasun.  All 
snoh  words  or  expressions  thereftwe  as  though  natural  m  the  original 
trsnsaotion  of  a  passkmste  aoene,  would  be  unpleasant  or  disgusting 
in  the  poetio  rahearsal,  mnst  be  omitted.  Pruned  end  weeded  in 
aeaoHanea  with  tUn  MiatlTC  role^ .,  any  dseoriptfon  of  a  moriug 
oooazniiDi^wh«tter]npioaaorlaTaal^wouldbatraepoeti7.  ^tr 
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■Bean  atill  man  perfaotly  their  gnafc  and  of  g^tliig  pleuim^  lAila 
fh^  neita  emotioo,  poets  nw  tu  aitifidil  wwiirteTiiw  of  metro  ud 
rhyme."  In  iUuetnting  th«M  tIowb,  m  to  the  true  nfttnre  of  poetio 
lobieet^  uid  thetme  DStare  of  poetio  diotioo,  Wordeworth  wu  Tory 
■evere  in  bia  critidtm  of  the  poett  of  the  18th  oentury.  Very  few  of 
them,  he  uid,  had  looked  at  nature  for  themeelTei,  ntiefied  with 
repeating  over  and  orer  again  image*  sod  alltuioiu  which  had  beoonw  a 
kindof  ^jMT^yof  tha  poetie  ocnporatioB  Mfoild,  and  whiah,  though 
otigiDally  they  mij^t  hara  ariun fimn  genidne  ohawvation  otnalban, 
had  by  iooeaaant  repetition  and  attrition  beoome  mwi  lying  artificiali' 
tiei;  and  ao,  alao,  vary  faw  of  them  had  emplc^ed  a  dimon  at  all 
reBombling  the  laagoaga  of  real  men  and  women  under  any  oiretun' 
Btaucee,  coontii^  it  rather  tlw  aHenoe  of  their  craft  to  oie  a  certain 
eonvantional  phxaaeology,  called  pottie  tUoion,  in  which  words  wera 
diitortad  out  of  their  nafeond  ordar,  and  tlie  dlatorttm  regarded  as 
metrioalart 

Theia  Tiewi  natoially  pnm&ed  oppontion,  aa  Bunilar  viewa  had 
already  done  when  atged  ^  Bowlee;  and  Wordiwoith'a  own  poemi, 
exemplifying  the  viewi^  were  either  neglected  or  eererely  oritieiead. 
Iq  the  iDtereat  of  hia  newa  he  bad  lelected,  for  many  <k  hie  pieces, 
very  aimpla  aohjacta,  and  had  written  a  langoage  as  uoae  ae  poadble 
to  that  of  real  life;  and  thaaa  piaeaa  were  faatanad  on  by  the  adverM 
eritioeandhelduptoiidiooUaa  childiah,  groteaqoa,  fto.  Thus  began 
the  great  litnary  controreny  as  to  Wordaworth's  poetry — a  eonkro- 
versy  which  lasted  almoat  to  the  end  of  Wordeworth'a  life,  tiiough  by 
tbat  time  hia  triumph  waa,  on  the  wbtde,  dadaiTe,  and  his  admirera 
included  the  beat  part  of  the  nation.  The  triomph  was  partly  the 
result  of  time  aa  affecting  tho  appraciation  of  what  ha  had  already 
pnblidied,  partly  of  the  lypettinee  at  other  poami^  thrown  oalt  at 
Interrala  from  hia  rotroat  among  the  Lakaa,  each  maUng  a  new  im- 
yreaaion  and  aoma  rarealing  tha  poaf  a  powera  diaaooiated  from  ihoM 
peonliaritiea  which  had  janw  moat  OQ  the  oritioa  of  the  old  Kdwcd. 
Id  1818,  he  took  op  hit  reaidenoe  at  Rydal  Honat,  not  far  from  hia 
former  iiabitationa;  and  here  he  remained  till  hia  death,  allowing  for 
oceaaional  viaita  to  London,  a  aeoond  tonr  in  Saotland  la  1814,  a  naw 
continental  tour  In  1820^  a  tear  in  Hollaad  and  Belgimn  in  1828,  in 
KortiiWalaa  in  1884,  on  tha  Bhfaie  in  1628,  In  InOiud  in  1829,  in 
Sootiand  again  in  1838,  in  Italy  in  1887,  ftc  Befm  hia  ramoral  to 
Bydal  Hoont,  hia  ehildren  Catiurine  and  Thomaa  had  died,  leaving 
two  eons  and  a  daughter  atill  aliva  Hia  poems  were  as  yet  no  aonrce 
of  income  to  him ;  but  joat  at  the  time  of  liis  remoTal  to  Rydal 
Uoon^  ha  was  utpointad,  through  Lord  Lonadale'a  influence,  to  tha 
diattibotorah^  of  atampa  for  tha  oonBi?  of  Weatmordand,  a  post 
whicb,  wltii  light  datiM  and  the  advantMce  of  permitting  him  to 
remun  in  the  diatrlot  of  hia  afibotiona^  anordad  him  about  6001.  a 
year.  In  1814  he  published  hia  great  philoeophical  poem  of  'The 
Excunion.'  It  had  little  oommenaal  auooeea,  and  drew  down  the 
critics  npou  him  more  than  b^jre — inolnding  Jefitey's  famous  verdict 
"  thia  wiU  new  do; "  bat  here  and  there  it  fotmd  raadera  who  did  not 
hedtate  to  raco{|niaa  in  it,  aa  the  world  now  laoognlHafai  one  of  tiw 
greateat  poema  m  the  Bngliah  language.  It  waa  Ibllowad  in  1815  br 
'The  White  Doa  ot  Rylstoae;'  this  in  1810  bj  *FstBr  Bell,'  dedi- 
cated to  Southqr,  and  which,  thongh  not  leaa  attadud  tiun  hia  former 
poems,  was  more  immediately  popular;  this,  rery  ahortiy,  by  'The 
Waggoner,'  dedicated  to  Charlea  Lamb,  and  'Sonnets  on  the  RiTer 
Daddon.*  Theee  poema  had,  most  of  them,  been  in  mamucript  long 
beliua  tii^  wm  pnUiahed.  In  1822  (by  which  time  there  had  bean 
new  editions  ot  some  of  the  preTious  volume^  and  in  apite  of  all 
oppontion,  Wordsworth's  name  waa  pronoonced  ererywhere  as  that 
<n  a  literary  power  of  the  liigheat  order)  appeared  Sonneta  and  other 
Poema  under  the  titie  of  'Uemoriala  of  a  Tour  on  the  CoDtineot;' 
Beveral  yean  atterwarda  ^>peared  his  noble  aeriaa  of  '  EocIeaiaBtioal 
Sonnets,  increased  in  mbaemient  aditiona ;  and  in  1886^  he  pnl>liBhad 
and  dedioated  to  Bogan  *  xaixow  Barlaitad  and  other  Fcami,'  the 
result  ahie^  of  his  raoent  Boottish  tour.  Othw  otdlaotiona  it  the 
pieoes  which  he  either  bad  wrlttan  long  baSon  ot  hid  recently  penned 
were  subseqnaoUy  pnUiebad;  and  in  184S  ha  pobUshed  a  et^laoted 
edition  of  hia  poema  in  aaran  Tolnmoa,  rMRUging  them  in  a  new 
order  on  a  paonliar  ptindple  of  his  own,  and  with  new  titlea  to  the 
separate  diviaionsL  Tarioua  editions  of  the  wliol^  in  di&rent  ahapes, 
have  been  unoe  published;  and  after  WwdaworUi'a  death  appeued 
hia  autolucgiaphioal  poem, '  Tha  Prelude,'  written  in  tha  early  part  of 
the  oentary,  and  bringiiig  down  the  narratiTo  of  his  life  till  the  period 
of  his  determination  to  Poetry  after  his  first  political  aobamea.  The 
death  of  Wordsworth  took  plaoe  at  Rydal  Hoont  on  the  23rd  of  April 
I860,  when  he  had  just  oompletad  his  oghtiath  year;  and  be  was 
buriadin  Graamere  Churehyard.  In  1839  he  had  been  made  D.G.L.  of 
OxCcwd;  in  1842  hehad  redgned  his  post  of  Distaibotor  of  Stamps  in 
fiTOur  vt  his  yom^er  son,  noeiving  a  peuton  c<  8001.  a  year;  and  in 
1848  ha  had  auooeadad  Southey  as  Poet-Lanreate^  His  wife  and  hia 
aister  and  hia  two  aou  aarTiTad  him.  Hia  only  dau^tar  Dora  had 
married  in  1841  Edward  Qoillinan,  Esq.,  aganUeman  who  had  be«t  in 
the  army  and  who  is  known  by  Tarions  litanry  works.  She  waa  taken 
for  her  health  to  Portugal  and  %Min,  of  her  traTols  in  whidi  oontriea 
■hepnblished  Joomal;  and  aflar  hiv  ntwn  aha  died  in  1847. 

The  *Uemoira  of  Wordawortk'  In  two  TClnmaa  wwa  pdUiahad  by 
hia  nephaw  CaMa  Wordsworth  In  1861;  ud  oontdn  sunylettac^ 
diatetioB^  and  oonraiMtiaM,  iUailntfn  of  «b0  oeoMiou  of  hv 


poem%  of  hia  oharaetar  and  hatnts  generally,  and  of  hk  prograasiTa 
views  of  men  and  things.  Though  his  life  was  one  of  atataly  ratiro* 
ment,  he  was  a  shrewd  and  diligent  obserTer  of  all  that  occurred  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  he  ezpreaaed  strong  and  decided  views  on  the 
great  political  events  and  movements  ctf  nis  time,  such  as  the  war 
with  Kapoleon,  Catholic  Emonoipation,  the  IVench  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  Refcnm  BUI,  the  Railway  liania,  to.  Hia  views  on  tiiese 
■abjaota  ware  ganetal^  Ccoaervativa  and  in  oontrast  with  those  which 
he  had  bald  ao  strongly  in  early  life;  and  in  aome  of  his  lettete  and 
oonveraations  ha  allodM  to  this  apparent  change  and  gives  tha  philo* 
Bophy  it  In  1818  he  even  mixed  himself  np  with  local  politics  in 
the  Conservative  interest  publishing  '  Two  Addresses  to  the  Free- 
holders of  Westmoreland.'  He  was  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  hia  life  a  aaaloua  and  devout  supporter  of  the  EstabUshad  Chorob 
of  England.  A  lo^  and  anana  taumtitm  however  pervaded  all  his 
views;  and  his  whole  life  was  oonaaeratad  firom  first  to  last  to  tiio 
service  of  tha  great,  the  permanent,  and  the  noble.  His  infiuence  on 
the  literature  and  aapeciaUy  ontbepoetiy  of  Britain  and  America  in 
this  eentury,  has  been  immense,  and  is  for  yet  from  being  exhausted. 

WORLIDQE,  THOMAS,  an  Engliab  painter  and  etcher,  bom  at 
Pflterborongh  in  Iforthamptonshire  in  1700k  He  was  first  a  pupil  of 
Qrimaldi,  and  than  of  Bcdtard,  •  aohokr  of  La  Agau  Woriid^  ia 
chiefly  known  for  Ui  dmwlnga  and  etehinga  in  hnitotion  of  Bem- 
brandt.  He  copied  also  some  of  Rembrandt's  moat  cdebrtted  prints ; 
there  is  a  very  good  copy  by  him  of  the  to-called  Hundred  Ouilders, 

Worlidge  drew  in  black-lead  and  with  Indian  ink,  on  vellum,  with 
axtivordioaiy  aeatnesa  He  made  a  sat  of  180  beautiful  drawiags  ot 
antique  gema.  Hia  •tcbingi^  which  ar»>  all  in  the  a^le  of  Rembrandt^ 
amount  to  IM ;  ttiare  are  alao  ■aranl  good  portntiti  by  him,  Ukowiaa 
esaot  imitations  of  Bembrandfc.  Some  at  ma  admirera  in  hia  own 
time  naad  to  call  him  tha  Bngliah  Rembrandt.  Walpole  n^fu  <d  him, 
"ThMnaa  W<tiidga  fte  the  gtaatar  part  of  liis  life  punted  pwtnits 
in  miniature;  he  afterwardavrithworaesncoeas  performed  them  in  oil; 
but  at  last  acquired  reputation  and  money  by  etchings  in  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  a  veiy  ea^  task  the  nombera  of  men 
who  iam  oountmaitad  that  maatar  ao  aa  to  demva  all  tboaa  who  did 
not  know  hia  woitebgr  heart.  Worlidga's  imitations  and  liia  heada  la 
black-lead  have  grown  aBtonishingly  mto  foahlon.  Hia  beat  piece  ia 
the  whole  length  of  Sir  John  Astiey,  copied  from  Rembrandt :  hia 
print  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  and  tiie  act  thaee,  and  hia  statue  of 
Lady  Pomfret's  Cioert^  sre  very  poor  parformanceSi"  Worlidge^s  vrife 
vrorked  pictures  in  needlewotx  with  great  skill.  Worlidge  ^ed  at 
Hammersmitii,  September  23, 176S. 

WORU,  GLAUS,  Latinised  WORIOUS,  a  distinguiahad  Danish 
historian  and  antiquary,  waa  bora  on  the  18th  of  Uay  1688,  at  Aarhuns 
in  Jutland,  where  his  fether  vras  alderman ;  his  family  was  Migioally 
from  Guelderland.  He  was  educated  aoooeeaively  at  the  schools  of 
Aarhuu%  Lttnebeig,  and  Emmerich  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  wliere  he 
lived  three  years  imdar  the  care  of  sMoa  leonied  relations  and  fricnda 
of  hia  ftthar.  In  1005  he  went  to  the  noirernlj  of  Marburg  in 
Heese,  where  he  studied  divinify;  but  he  aftwwarda  left  divinity  for 
medicina,  and  vintad  auooasKva^  the  univnaities  of  GUeasen,  Straas- 
bouig,  Basel,  and  Padoa.  Tb»  oorporation  of  the  Oerman  atudenta  at 
Padua  chose  him  their  procurator  and  eonaUiarioa  aoatomious.  After 
bavbig  travelled  through  Italy  he  went  to  Uontpellier  and  Paris,  and 
in  both  places  he  attended  the  medical  achoola.  In  Paris  be  became 
acqaunted  with  Isaac  OasanboiL  He  alao  visited  the  Hetherlanda 
and  England.  He  ma  going  to  take  the  degree  of  U.D.  at  Ibaboig 
in  1611  when  tha  plague  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Basel,  where  he 
became  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  As  be 
had  studied  liistory  and  Iwtguages  with  great  ■uceeaa,  he  waa  appointed, 
in  1818,  prof«BK>r  of  Litene  Hunumiores  in  the  Universily  of  Copen- 
liigen,  where  he  lived  till  hia  death,  tttanhing  auoeeodvaly  literature 
madkifau^  tbamiitaT  tad  I^tysla.  Vfve  ttmaa  he  held  the  ofiOoe  of 
rector  of  the  unlTeni^.  Cardlaal  UaEarin  bestowed  a  pantdon  upon 
him ;  and  King  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  made  him  a  dean  ot  the 
chapter  at  Lund  in  Scania,  and  appointed  him  his  private  phyaioisn, 
which  office  be  held  till  his  death,  under  the  sncceasor  of  ChnEtian  IV., 
Frederick  IIL  He  died  on  the  Slot  of  August  1064.  Olaua  Wormins 
is  best  known  as  an  hirt<»ian  and  antiquarian,  although  hia  marita  aa 
a  pbyaioian  were  &r  from  being  inoonriderable.  En  la  known  in  tiba 
histtwy  of  anatomy  the  bimea  of  tha  aknll  named  after  him,  om 
Wormiana,  iriiioh  he  particularly  deaoribad,  tiiongh  he  did  not,  as  il 
commonly  supposed,  discover  them.  The  chief  object  of  his  stttdies 
waa  the  earlier  faiatcwy  and  antiquities  of  Danmaii,  and  in  thia  depart- 
ment he  has  obtained  a  high  rank.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Norwi^.  Hia  oollaotlon  <s  Soaadinavian  and  aapaeiaUy  Daaiah  anti- 
qufUea  was  yatf  liA;  he  mode  another  ecUaatlon  of  o^aota  ttfbrring 
to  tite  natural  nistorr  of  Danmaric  and  tha  adjacent  oountrieK  Thcoa 
oolleotioos  are  described  in  tiie  '  Mustanm  Wormisnnm,'  Leyden,  folio, 
1665,  which  was  edited  by  William  Worm,  tiie  son  of  Olans.  Albert 
Butholin,  in  hia  work  'De  Scriptia  Danorom  (Liber  Posthumus),'  p. 
112,  fto,  e^vee  a  complete  oatalogoe  of  the  worics  of  Olaus  Worm : 
the  principal  are— L  Works  on  medicine^  natural  hist<ny,  Ao. :  1, 
'Liber  da  Mnndo:  Commentarii in  Aristotelem,'  Rostock,  evo^  1625; 
9^  'Exanitationea  Phydcn,' Oopanhagan,  4to,  1628  ;  8»  *S^ptaCon- 
trovenUnim  Medicanm  Csotoiiik'  &aa],  V^^W^Jh.n^t^  ^ 
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GoiUcft  diata.*  to.,  CopaDhagni,  4to»  1636;  folio^  1651;  6,  'FhU 
Bamd,'  CopMibagan,  folio,  1626;  6,  'MonumaDtonmi  Danioomm 
libri  TL,' CopanliaeMi,  folio,  1613 ;  7, 'Lexiocmlhmioam  efe  Appandix 
ad  UoDumoote  Daaica,'  Copeuhagen,  fblio,  1650.  Thii  worlc  b  of 
great  repBt«,  and  aim  oat  iadispenaable  for  those  who  atud;  Soaodi* 
SBTian  antiquiUea.  8,  'Do  Cornu  Aureo,'  Copenhagen,  fbUo,  I6il. 
This  work  girea  a  description  of  a  large  goulen  horn  of  beantdfiil 
workmanehip,  adorned  with  namerona  figorea  and  omamenta  in 
relieve^  whioh  waa  in  the  posaaaeion  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it 
waa  atolen  and  melted  down  in  the  laat  eantur.  9,  'Biatoria  Kor- 
wegia  yeraaoula.'  Copenhagen,  ito,  1686.  Tma  hbtot7  hai  bean 
Buparaedad  bjr  tlie  ezcelleait  work  of  Tovbeiu  on  the  hittoiy  of 
Kbrway.  {'Vita  Olai  Wonnii,'  in  the  fint  Tolome  of  Otai  WomH 
EpUtola,  ed.  Thomaa  Bartholin.) 

•  WOBNUM,  RALPH  NICHOLSON,  the  son  of  Kobert  Womum 
the  weU-known  Pianoforte-maker,  was  bom  at  Thornton  near  Norham, 
North  Durham,  on  the  29th  of  December  1812.  Having  oompJeted  hia 
general  education  at  ITniTmity  Coll^^  than  known  aa  the  UniTflrtity 
of  London,  in  188S,  and  having  been  led  bj  a  lore  of  art  to  adopt  the 
profeHion  of  a  painter,  he  attended  at  Hr.  Sass*!  Stndio  for  three 
moulha;  and  then  in  the  beginning  of  1834  went  abroad  to  proaeoute 
the  atudy  of  painting  on  toe  Continent.  He  reaided  for  nearly  six 
yeara  at  ICunioh,  Dreades,  Bome,  and  Puu,  when  ha  returned  to 
London,  at  the  doae  of  1889,  and  commsnoed  to  pMotiio  aa  aportrait 
painter.  For  eonM  few  yeara  he  oomlunad  the  literatnra  wUh  the  prao- 
tioe  of  art,  but,  finding  the  two  to  be  inoompatibl^  he  erentoally 
wholly  occupied  hinuelf  in  art  litorttnre. 

In  18iO  Hr.  Womum  became  a  oontribntor  to  the  Fenny  Cyolo 
psedia;  and  in  the  following  year  fumiahed  the  article  on  Painting  in 
Hesara.  Taylor  and  Walton'a  'Dictitmary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quitiee,'  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  He  alio  oontributad  the  Ihrea  of  the 
Artiata  for  the  incomplete  Biographical  Dictlonaty  of  the  Socie^  for  tike 
Diffaaion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge ;  and  wrote  many  artiolea  for  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Penny  Cyelopiodia.  In  1816  ho  commenced  a  eeriea 
of  oonhibutiona  for  the  ArtJoumaL  In  the  same  year  he  waa 
authoriaed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Urst  Lord  of  the  Treasnxy,  to 
write  the  official  Catalogue  of  the  Natitmal  Gallery  of  Fiotuna,  wuch 
ia  atill  sold  and  has  now,  1857,  attained  to  the  tweotTHMoond  editiwi : 
the  first  edition  waa  published  in  1847.  In  thia  yeay  alio  was  pub- 
lished the  '  Hiatoi7  of  Pain  ting,  Anoient  and  Modem,'  in  2  vols. 
12mo,  forming  one  of  the  works  of  'Knighfa  Shilling  voluma.'  In 
1848  Mr.  Womum  waa  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  BiBtary,  Frindples 
and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Art,  to  tiie  Government  Schocia  of  Design 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  When  theM  adiools  were  oonstituted 
into  a  Department  of  Art  under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1852,  Mr, 
Womum  waa  appointed  alao  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  Cuts,  and  in 
thii  capai^  be  prepared  for  the  department — 1,  'Baport  on  the 
Arrangement  and  Charaetw  of  Freneh  Art>Colleodona,  and  Systoma 
of  lustmetion  in  Sohoola  of  Design  in  Hranoe,*  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Beport  of  the  Department  in  1858.  2,  'Catalogue 
of  Ornamental  Caats  in  the  poeeoenoa  of  the  Dwartmen^  Ao.  8rd 
Dividon.  Bendaiance  S^tea  Dlnatrated.'  Bay*  610^1864.  8,  'An 
Aooooot  of  the  Librair  of  the  Department,  with  *  dusdfied  Gatalogoe 
of  the  works  contained  in  it,'  8to,  185S ;  and  4,  'Analyaia  of  Omtr 
meat  The  Characteristics  of  Stylea :  an  Introduction  to  tbo  Study  of 
the  History  of  Oroamental  Art,'  &a  Boyal  8vo,  1866. 

In  addiuon  to  these  works  he  prepared  ia  1848  for  Mr.  Bohn's 
Scientific  Idbrtry  aa  edition  ttf  tiv  'Leetorea  on  Paiatiog  bj  the 
Boyal  Aoadanioians,  Bany,  Opii^  and  f^iieli,  witii  an  Inwodnetlon 
and  Notea;'  and  in  1849  tvt  the  same  puUisher  an  edition  of 
'  Walpote'a  Anecdotes  of  Fainting  in  England,'  8  vols.  8va  In  1651 
ha  wrote  for  the  ArtJoumal  Ulustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Universal 
Industrial  Exhilntion  of  that  yew,  '  The  Exhibition  bj  a  Lesson  in 
Taste,  Aa  in  which  the  difforent  styles  are  compared,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  Taste  in  home  maanbotaras.'  Friae  Easi^,  4to ; 
and  in  1865  he  edited  a  Handbot^  to  the  Picture  Gallery  for  Mr. 
Murray,  under  the  title  of  a  'Biogn4>hioal  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Ita^n  Fsintwa,'  Ac,  8vo.  Upon  ^  new  ornniaatlon  of  the  Natitmal 
Oalleiy,  in  18(5,  M>.  Womum  waa  ^Mpointed  Keeper  and  Seoretary  of 
that  inatittttion,  and  resigned  his  officea  under  the  Dntartment  of 
Scienoe  and  Ait,  In  this  eapad^  he  drew  up,  in  1857,  a  '  Deemptive 
and  Hlatorieal  Catakne  of  the  Natfamal  Fiotoiea  of  the  British 
bchod,'  &a,  now  exhiUtod  at  Booth  Kendngtcm,  oomprising  the 
Turner  Beoneat.  He  haa  alao  written  a  Talnahle  work  entitled  'Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Times  td  Hana  Holbein,'  1867. 

By  these  variooa  wriUaga  Hr.  Wwntua  baa  dooe  mndi  to  diffiuo 
sound  priociplea  of  taste,  and  oomot  information  respecting  the 
eeretal  aehoola  of  paintiog  and  the  liTsa  (kT  tiie  prindpal  pamtoss. 
TiM  greater  propration  trf  the  hiognpliii*  of  the  an^t.  and  aeTCral 
of  thoM  of  the  modem  artMa  In  the  Bn^lih  Cyohnndii^  ham  pn>- 
ceaded  from  his  pen.  All  hia  writings  are  mmed  by  oarslol  and 
axtenaire  research,  by  jadidoos  critioiam,  and  good  feeling.  To  hia 
aaal  and  knowledge  the  pnUic  la  alin  maioly  indebted  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  ao  mnoh  of  the  Turner  bequeat,  aa  the 
limited  space  permits,  haa  been  prepared  for  exhtbitian. 

WOBONICZ,  JAN  PAWEL,  arohbiahop  of  Warsaw,  and  one  of  the 
moat  eminent  Polish  writers  of  hto  timc^  both  in  poetry  and  pnlpit 
iloqaenea^  wm  hom  ia  1757.  Bdngatod  bt  on*  of  the  Jeaoit  titm- 
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naries,  he  entered  that  order  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  oa  Ite 
aboUtion  (1772),  into  the'Sode^  of  MiaaionarieB;  Ibre  he  aoon 
began  to  attnwt  the  attention  of  aomia  of  the  hiehw  dargy,  more 
especially  of  the  Uahop  of  Cholm,  then  Tie»dianoellor,  who  Strusted 
him  with  preparing  many  important  offidal  p&peze,  for  which  aarvtoea 
he  waa  rewarded  with  the  deanahip  of  Lvov.  On  the  partitioD  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  he  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Ejwimieis,  where  he 
took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest^  and  where^  being  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pulawy,  the  oountzy^aeat  of  the  I^oew  Isabella 
Cnrtimkl,  he  became  aoquainted  with  that  accomplished  woman. 
It  waa  uen  that,  inspired  both  by  her  aodety  and  by  the  enchanting 
eoeneiT  which  Delille  has  oelebrated  In  his  '  Jardins,'  he  produced  his 
'  Syl^lla ; '  the  idea  of  whioh  was  suggested  the  sos»Ued  '  Temple 
of  the  SibyV  ftt  Fnlawy,  and  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  imedmen  of 
historical  poetty  in  the  language.  When  the  ducby  df  Warsaw  waa 
established  in  1808,  he  was  made  both  a  member  of  the  oonndl  and 
dean  in  the  chapter  of  the  oaUiednl ;  nA  tiirongh  the  hifluenoe  of 
the  Caartoryski  family,  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
the  bishoprio  of  Craoow  in  1815.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  emperor 
Nicolas  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  arohbiahop  of  Warsaw  and 
primate  of  all  Poland;  but  he  was  Ubouriog  under  InflrmitieB  wUoh 
induced  him  to  go  abroad  for  medical  advice^  and  while  thna  tawnl- 
ling,  he  died  at  Vienna,  Oetober  16th,  1829. 

Beddeahia'S^ylla,  ho  wrote  several  oUier  poetical  oompodtions 
of  merit,  and  one  of  them,  'Snta  Wialicki,'  or  the  Diet  of  Wialici^ 
though  only  a  fragment  of  what  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  an 
historical  epic,  ia  bought  by  some  to  display  greater  power  than  bis 
first  more  oelebrated  prodootion.  His  poetiml  fame  however  ia  fully 
rivalled  that  of  hu  prose  vrritings.  "His  sermona,"  says  Ssyrma, 
the  author  of  the'Letters  on  Folai^'  "eioel  in  a  bddnonof  oon- 
oapticni  akin  to  thoaa  of  Herder,  and  seem  to  be  the  inatantaaeoua 
emanationa  from  tbo  pare  souroe  of  religious  morally — the  more 
imprssdve,  aa  they  are  oouohed  is  an  energetic  dithyrambic  language, 
like  that  erf  the  prophets  of  old."  They  were  pnfalidied  at  Craoow,  In 
8vo,  1629,  under  the  titie  of '  Kaiaaia,  eayli  Nanki  Paraf  jalaei' 

WORONZOW  (VORONTZOY),  COUNT  MIKHAIL  ILABIONO* 
TICH,  Bnaslaa  ohaooelior  and  diph>matist,  was  bom  July  12th,  1714, 
and  as  the  age  of  fifteen  obtdned  an  ai^intment  as  page  at  the 
court  of  the  grand'^noheas  EUaabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  throne 
he  some  years  after  (1741)  took  a  prindpal  part  Hia  servioeB  on  that 
important  occasion  aeoured  him  not  only  the  empree^a  fkvxnir,  bat 
various  orders  and  ma^  of  honour  from  fordgn  potentates.  The 
offioe  of  vice^baaoellw,  under  Bestushev-Eumin,  waa  however  so  little 
agreeable  to  him,  that  he  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad 
nnder  a  pretext  of  iU-hedth,  yet  irfter  so  paasing  about  two  yean  in 
Germany,  Italy,  IVance,  and  Hdland,  he  retamed  and  undertook  tta 
dutiea.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  he  waa  aoouaed  (1748)  of 
plotting  to  depoae  Elisabeth,  and  place  the  grand-duke  Peter  (IIL)  on 
the  tfarcme^  but  he  aoooeeded  la  fully  exculpating  himadf  with  the 
empress. 

Ten  yean  later,  on  the  dowafoll  of  Beetudier-Bomin,  he  became 
chanoeUtnv  and,  BO  Img  u  bo  hdd  that  arduous  office  ahowad  superior 
abili^aa  a  atatesman;  bat  after  Catherine  IL  had  aaoended  the 
throne,  hia  infiuenoewailid,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  Uie  more 
powerful  nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  in  such  manner,  that  he 
sought  to  avdd  worse  oonaequenoee  by  abaenting  himse^  aa  formeily, 
under  the  i«etext  that  travelling  waa  noosssary  for  his  health  (1763), 
and  Fanin  was  appdnted  to  act  as  his  depu^  in  the  meanvriiile.  On 
hia  ratam  to  Bnada,  finding  hii  opponents  no  better  diaposed  towarda 
him  than  belw^  he  aoUwed  pennisdon  to  resign  office  attcgrther, 
and  retired  to  Moecow,  where  he  died  Febnuury  18  (oa),  1767. 

Woronnow  had  many  of  the  qualitiaa  that  mark  a  aiqiorior  itatea 
man,  and  was  in  other  respects  a  man  of  a  noble  ohamoter.  He 
patronised  the  literature  of  his  country  in  tiie  person  of  LomonosoT, 
to  whom  he  ereeted  a  monnment,  bendss  purehaaing  all  the  manu* 
soripta  and  fapna  he  had  lefL  Count  Michad's  only  ofipring  waa  a 
daughter,  manied  to  Count  Alexander  Strogooov ;  but  he  waa  the 
nade  of  tiiree  fiimalss,  the  most  distinguiued  of  tiidr  time  and 
oountiy  lor  beaaty  and  for  talenta :  thaee  were  the  daoghtevs  of  hia 
elder  brother.  Count  Roman  Ilarionovich  (1707 — 1788), — Maria,  the 
beantiftd  Countess  Bnturiin ;  Elisabeth,  Uie  wife  of  Colond  Polj^ 
anskj;  and  Catharine^  the  no  leaa  eooeotrio  than  acoompfiahed  Frin< 
oeea  DadikoT. 

WOBONZOW,  MiyHAn.  8EHEK0VICH,  PBINCB,  a  very  dis- 
tingnished  Bnssian  atatesman  and  soldier,  waa  bora  at  Moscow,  in 
1788,  the  eon  of  Semen  or  Bimon  Wonmiow,  irbo  vraa  ne^ew  of  the 
dianodlor  Wonmaow,  and  brother  of  Ainoeas  Daahkor  [DashkotI 
Semen  Worcoiow  was  for  many  years  Bnadan  ambassador  to  EngUno, 
irtiara  he  was  finfc  aant  by  the  influanoe  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  1784, 
and  where  he  remained  In  tha*  oapad^  till  1806,  when,  retiring  from 
Uu  aerrias^  (m  aeoonat  of  ill-hedUi,  he  obtained  permlsaton  from  hia 
goramment^to  remain  in  England,  and  redded  in  Lmtdonaa  a  private 
gentleman  till  hia  death,  in  188%  at  the  age  of  adt^riy-nine.  His  son 
waa  edooated  in  England,  hia  dau^tar,  who  died  in  1856,  married  tiie 
kite  Eari  of  Pembroke,  and  vras  mother  of  the  late  Lord  Hei^ 
bea-t  Mikhail  Woronzow,  living  in  England  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  as  fomiliar  vrith  the  English  language  and  manners  aa  many  of 
hia  oonnlaymen  are  with  the  Freooh.   B»  wis  awwm  admi^of 
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GsglBiidf  and  the  country  of  hia  eduo&tion  oertuDly  had  no  04aM  to 
bhi*h  for  Ita  papil.  At  the  ags  of  nineteeii  ba  eotcred  the  Russiut 
which  he  fought  under  Kuttuor  tgainat  the  Turks,  and 
took  a  diatioguUhed  part  la  the  great  oampaigna  ftgunat  Kapoleon  I. 
Ue  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  where  he 
was  Mf erely  wounded,  and  he  led  the  Rucsian  cavalry  at  the  battle 
uf  Lriprig.  It  is  eaid  that  on  a  subsequent  ooeaeion,  in  1824,  his 
oonduct  in  action  Klidted  from  Kapoleon  the  exclamation,  "That 
isUke  abuffof  which  marshals  are  m»de."  Gereral  inteieeting  notices 
of  his  opinions  and  conTenation  at  the  time  of  th«  ocoupatioa  of  Paris 
by  the  allies  after  Waterloo,  are  to  be  found  Id  the  diaries  of  his  friend. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  printed  in  the  recent  Life  <tf  Sr  John,  hj  Eaye. 
He  commanded  the  Russian  contingent  in  France  from  1815  to  1818, 
and  ia  said  to  have  paid  an  enormoas  eiim  from  hia  private  purse  to 
avoid  the  diagrace  of  leaving  the  debts  of  Ruaaian  officers  unpaid  when 
they  svacuatrd  the  country.  Is  1823,  after  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
was  appointed  Oovemor  of  Kew  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  a  poat  which 
ha  hud  for  many  yean,  only  quitting  it  for  a  short  tbna  in  1828,  to 
take  the  commaoa  of  the  Ranan  army  after  HenaldkoT  had  been 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Yama.  To  this  command  was  added  in  1844, 
that  of  the  Caucasian  Frovincea,  with  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  any  preceding  governor,  Woronsow  being  made  dependant  on  the 
Czar  alone.  He  adopted  as  far  as  poaaible  a  policy  of  conciliation 
to  the  native  tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pursued  tiie  vnu:  vrith 
Buoh  vigour,  as  io  capture  in  1845  the  stronghola  of  Shamyl,  the  town 
of  Dargo.  The  bravery  and  obatioacy  of  the  mountaineers  rendered 
his  miliiary  auccerses  in  CSrcania  of  no  permanent  valne,  but  he  ano- 
oeeded  in  introducing  great  improvements  into  the  other  countries 
under  his  government,  building  towna,  making  roada,  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  letting  in  general  an  example  of  dis- 
interestednesa  and  high  feeling.  He  always  continued  pai^al  to  ^e 
land  of  hia  yoath.  be  «m  fond  ot  reeeiving  Engli^meo,  and  hii 
conntiy  eeat  or  peUce  at  Alu^ka  in  the  C^ea,  the  ftnot  In  the 
oounti^  after  the  imperial  residence  of  Orianda,  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  an  Eogliah  architect  Mr.  Fapwortfa.  He  is  understood  to 
have  been  aveiM  to  the  Rnanan  war  with  England  and  Fnmce  on  the 
Turkiah  question,  in  which,  by  a  aomewhat  singular  coihbination  of 
arcametance^  his  aephew  was  the  English  seoreU^  at  war.  During 
the  cariy  progren  of  it  he  vaa  kept  to  tU-health  at  Tiflii^  and  in 
Xateh  1864  he  obtained  a  six  monthi^  leaTe  of  abaence^  whidi  he 
(pent  at  Karlsbad  and  Sehtangenbad,  but  with  so  litUe  heneftt,  ttiat  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  solicited  and  obtained  permiedon  to 
retire.  He  died  on  November  IStii  1S6S  at  Odeisa,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  reputation  among  both  natiTea  and  finreignen  fin  proUty 
and  independence. 

*  WOBRINO,  ANDREW,  manager  of  the  Imperial  Frintii^  Office 
at  Vimna,  and  whose  name  Is  intimately  asaodated  with  tlw  new  art 
of  Nature-Printing,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  about  the  year  1806.  Having 
entered  the  printing-office  at  an  early  age  aa  a  composltoretudent,  he 
subsequently  devoted  his  servioes  to  type-founding ;  after  having 
acquired  wfa'ch,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  more  important  and 
interesting  branch  of  the  bualcees,  also  practised  in  that  eetabliahment, 
the  ponch-entting.  He  eventually  soiweeded  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  in  the 
department  of  galTano*plaaticfl.  Hare  the  |>raotical  genios  of  Hr. 
Worring  was  called  Into  operation  in  a  new  Ime  by  the  idea  of  Pro- 
fessor Haidtnger  in  the  year  1852,  which  however  might  have  become 
abortive,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Worring,  who  made  the  experiments,  and  after  the  exercise  of  mudi 
labour  and  display  of  intMligence  conducted  them  to  a  fiaoceaaful 
result.  The  fint  expsriments  wore  made  in  the  aimpla  transfer  of 
laees,  pattema,  ;  but  they  afterwarda  emhraoed  leaves  and  floven^ 
to  the  botanical  illustration  of  which  they  were  eminentiy  applicable. 

Everything  that  emanates  from  the  Vienna  printing-offioe,  being 
a  government  establishnmit,  comes  oat  under  tiie  auapicee  of  the 
direetOT,  and  therefore  the  first  apedmens  which  appeared  bore 
the  name  of  Anar.  It  waa  attemptad  to  introdnoe  these  apeoi- 
maoB  into  England  as  a  meroantile  transactim  j  but  after  a  pro*  j 
visional  patent  had  been  taken  ont,  the  soheme  waa  abandoned.  It 
was  again  attempted  to  procure  attention  to  tiiem,  by  inserting  them 
as  illuatrationB  to  a  pamphlet,  and  for  this  pnrpoee  ttiey  were  pre- 
amted  to  some  literary  and  seieatifio  institutions.  The  pamphlet,  oa 
a  history  of  tin  new  art,  was  oompaiatlrely  of  little  worth.  Its  object 
vu  to  aver^  witii  man  Tiolonee  than  ar;^;Dm«it,  that  the  secret  of 
the  process  had  been  auneptitiously  obtamed ;  and  amidat  itsaaaer- 
tions  were  introduced  peraonalities  adverting  to  matteta  that  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  case  at  issue.  No  serious  reply  vru  made 
to  these  attacks.  The  interest  of  the  anbjeot  of  Nature-Printing,  and 
ita  sueoeaful  introduction  to  this  ooontiy,  demand  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  whidi  han  bean  fiimished  to  ua.  ICr.  Henry  Ecadbory 
waa  a  studrat  at  ibe  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Vieuna  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  dieeovery.  Of  course,  the  mysteries  and  manipolation  ttt 
its  different  departments  ware  communicated  to  him  in  suiui  capa<d^, 
and  he  judged,  sa  many  at  the  greatest  bene^ctors  of  industry  have 
thought  before  him,  that  he  had  every  right  to  make  use  of  his  know- 
ledge and  akill  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country.  No  guarantee  to 
the  contrary  could  be  exacted,  ao  none  ooidd  be  pven.  Bow  far  this 
pamphlet,  minted  hi  four  difiiMent  languages,  turn  aflboted  its  object 
abroad*  is  shown  1^  the  gifts  from  tvowned  hMMla  to  the  peTwm  assailed*  I 


for  securing  to  England  deoidedly  the  finest  apeoimen  of  the  art.  A 
Lecture  on  Nature-Printing,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inatitation  of  Great 
Britain  in  18SS,  and  published  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  fdainly  showed  that 
the  so-<alled  invention  of  An«r  was  not  original,  and  uiarefbre  then 
eottld  have  been  no  surreptitious.adaptation  of  the  process. 

Frankly  admitting  the  beauty  of  the  apedmens  from  the  Vienna  - 
Imperial  Printing  Office,  which  bad  been  forwarded  to  Denmark,  Pro- 
fesaor  Thiele  of  Copenhagen  had  at  once  thrown  down  the  gage  in 
behalf  of  a  Danish  goldsmith,  named  KybL  as  the  inventor  of  the  art. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  Kyhl,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  was  the  inventor.  Although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
may  be  independent  attempts  at  the  perfecting  of  a  common  idea, 
yet  there  dwi^  are  under-currents  of  information,  which  lead  to  a 
final  reault.  This  is  more  tiian  hinted  at  bv  Professor  Thiele,  who 
strongly  alludra  to  the  probability  of  Kyhl  s  process  having  beoouie 
divulged  by  his  manusoripta.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  Councillor 
Auer's  ao<aUed  spedmana  (for  it  may  be  observed  that  sabseqaently 
Councillor  Auer  mthdrew  hU  ajgnature  from  the  plates),  a  great  many 
gentlemen  fai  England  had  been  exerdaing  their  ingenuity  in  the 
same  channel,  and  had  even  assumed  to  be  inventors,  but  the  prac- 
tical turn  which  they  adopted,  waa  rather  to  the  ornamentation  of 
metala,  tiian  to  the  illustration  of  botanical  worka.  In  this  oonaista 
the  great  value  of  the  practical  akill  of  Mr.  Worring  :  for  the 
spedmens  of  his  art  show  that  it  Is  admirably  adapted  to  confer  all 
the  advantages  of  an  Herbarium,  without  any  of  ita  defeeta.  Tba 
works  that  nave  already  been  issued  firom  tiie  Vienna  press,  nodv  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Woiring,  are— 'Specimen  flom  Crypto^mn  valUa 
Arpasoh,  carpatte  Tranauvani,'  folio,  with  7  plates,  Vienna,  1858; 
*  Phyaio^pia  Flantarum  Anatriacamm  der  Naturaelbetdruck  in  seiner 
Anwendung  auf  die  Qe^lsepfiaDeen  des  osterr.  Eaiaerataatei^' 5  vola. 
large  foL,  with  500  pUtea,  and  1  vol.  4to.  with  80  plates,  Vienna, 
1855;  *IMo  Algen  der  dahnatinfaohen  KtLate  mit  Hinanftignng  der 
von  Kiitcung  im  adriatiachen  Meera  fibarfaaupt  aufgefinidanen  Arten,' 
20  platea,  Vienna,  1855. 

In  this  country  the  exemplification  of  Nature-Printing  in  its  afqiUcft' 
Uon  to  the  iiluatration  of  plants  has  been  carried  out  on  a  magnideent 
soale  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  his  '  Fern  Flora  of  the  United  Kingdom,* 
folio,  wiA  51  plates,  under  the  editorship  of  the  celebrated  botaniat, 
J}t.  Undley.  While  engaged  In  bringing  out  this  work,  he  delivwed 
the  leetnre  at  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  already  allnded 
to,  on  *  Natnra-Frinting,  ita  Bistcny  and  Objects.*  He  entered  very 
foUy  into  tike  former,  and  beddee  tiie  omde  endeavours  of  Kyhl,  he 
advanced  another  clahnant  for  the  honour  of  invention.  If  any,  in  the 
person  of  Professor  KniphofT,*  in  1761,  whose  specimens,  amounting 
to  1200*  coloured,  were  of  great  beau^  and  perftetion,  so  much  as  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  Unnma.  The  question  had  then 
become  ao  pnUic  that  it  vraa  snooesnvdy  taken  up  1^  the  *  Quarterly 
Review'  and  the  'Atheneeom.'  Whatever  may  Im  the  true  history  <» 
the  disoovery,  which  seems  likely  to  remdn  a  queetio  vexata,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  cuoceeful  introduction  of  Nature-Printing, 
as  an  adjunct  to  botany,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Worring. 

{I>ie  Entdedemg  da  Natun^ttdruelea,  Jse.,  by  ConndJlor  Auer, 
Vienna,  4to,  1854 ;  BeHmgilBS  TMmde^  No.  128, 1^  Professor  Thiele, 
Copenhagen,  1868 ;  iVofnrs  PrHiMijr,  it»  Bitfory  and  OtjeeU,  bj  Henry 
Bradbury,  London,  4to;  QuortorJy  .Amew,  January  1867;  ilfA«acat(m* 
May  2,  1857;  LUtrary  Oazette,  1867.) 

*WORSAAE,  JENS  JACOB  ASMUSSBN,  a  Danish  antiquary, 
well  known  in  England,  was  bom  at  Veile,  on  tile  14th  of  March  1821, 
the  aoQ  ot  ajustitsraad,  or  legal  functionary,  whose  birthplace  was 
Woraaae  in  WendayaseL  In  1888,  at  the  age  of  eaventeen,  he  entered 
the  ITniverdty  irf  Copenhagen  aa  a  atndent,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
waa  appdnted  one  of  the  assiatante  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  seal  and 
energy  of  C.  J.  Thomsen.  At  the  university  he  waa  first  a  student  of 
theoHigy  and  afterwards  of  law,  but  ha  was  fortunately  enabled  from 
his  outset  in  life  to  devote  himsdf  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  anti- 
miities.  At  tiie  sge  of  twan^-twe  he  wsot  on  an  antiquarian  tour  at 
tne  pubUo  expense  throuj^  parts  ot  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  made 
some  researchea  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  one  of  his  moat 
interesting  publications, '  Runamo  og  Braavalle-slaget,'  (Runamo  and 
the  Battie  of  BravaUi),  4to,  Copenhagen,  1S44.  I'he  transaotion  to 
which  this  pamphlet  relates  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  instructive^  in  the  annals  of  antiquarianiam. 
Saxo  Grammationa^  the  Danish  historian,  wiitisg  in  the  12th  century* 
and  relating  the  expldts  of  a  certain  king,  Harold  Hildetand,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battie  of  Bravalla,  of  whidi  the  date  is  so  uncertain  that 
OtauB  Wormiua  assigned  it  to  the  8rd  century  after  Christ,  while 
recent  antiquariea  plaoe  it  in  the  8th,  records  that  the  king  caused 
the  exploits  of  his  father  to  be  inscribed  on  a  portion  of  a  rooky 
path  in  Bleking,  a  diatrict  which  now  forma  a  provmoe  of  Sweden,  and 
that  King  WaMemar  the  Great,  in  whose  nsign  Saxo  Qrammatieus 
lived,  fisding  desirous  to  know  ths  mesniiig  of  the  inaoriptioo,  had 
sent  acme  men  to  examine  it,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  make  it  out, 
owing  to  the  oharacteia  being  partaally  filled  up  vrith  dirt  and  injured 
by  the  tramp  of  pasaengers.  Olaus  Wonniua,  the  Daniah  antlquaiy 
of  the  l7th  century,  rediacovered  what  he  titoi^ht  to  be  the  insoription 
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referred  to  at  pUoe  oalled  Ronomo  ia  BleUtig,  but  to  him  it  mi  u 
uointelligibla  u  it  had  bean  to  the  emiMadeM  of  King  Waldemar. 
Doabt  h^an  to  ariM  ia  tiw  ISUk  eantory  and  to  ipnad  In  Oo  19th,  ai 
to  whrthar  th«  iuoriptien  mi  an  iniortptiMi  at  all;  a  Swediih  anti- 
qaarjr  named  Brooman  and  the  eocenttio  Danish  an^nary  Anodt 
mainuined  thai  the  loratohee  and  flgnrea  which  were  obaerred  in  the 
Tookj  path  at  Bunamo  were  nothing  more  than  a  freak  of  nature,  that 
Saxo  drmmmaticiu  had  merely  retried  an  idle  tradition,  and  that  if 
King  Harold  Hildetand,  or  any  one  elM,  had  wiahed  to  out  an  insorip- 
tion  in  that  part  of  Blekin^  ha  would  hard^  han  ohosen  a  rough 
horitontal  nek  what  nammnu  flat  perpendionlar  rooka  were  at 
band  for  the  purpoae.  The  qoestiott  at  laat  exdted  m  much  intwest 
that^  in  18S8,  the  Boyal  Danish  Sdentifio  Society  determined  to  send  a 
commiMion  of  learned  men  to  Bleldng  to  examine  the  spot.  Ominoosly 
enoDgh  they  fonnd  that  the  disputed  marks  were  out  ia  a  piece  of  trap- 
roek.  The  geolosirt  Forohliammer  did  not  heaitate  to  pronounoe  that 
many  of  tiw  waam  were  to  be  attributed  to  natural  oaosee,  others  he 
coisidered  to  be  the  work  of  homan  handi^  and  he  oacefoUy  pointed 
out  which,  in  bis  opinion,  were  owing  to  one  oaose  and  whJoh  to  the 
other.  Three  drawinga  were  made,  one  of  the  natural  mai^  another 
of  the  arti&oial,  and  a  third  of  the  two  oombined,  presenting,  it  was 
said,  a  facsiaiila  of  the  insoripUon  as  it  appeared  to  the  ordinary 
spert&tor,  and  the  three  were  engraved  for  the  'Transaotiona  of  the 
Copenhagen  Sonety.'  Finn  U^nnsson,  the  oelebrated  loelaodio 
teholar,  who  was  one  of  the  commisrion,  fonnd  himself  unable  to 
dedjJiw  the  mystic  inscription  when  on  the  spot,  and  tot  months 
afterwards  laboured  at  it  in  -vain.  This  ignorance  was  destined  to  be 
suddenly  dispelled.  "  On  the  22nd  of  Ifay  1884,  in  the  aftsmoos,'  he 
Miya  in  the  great  work  he  afterwards  pabliabed  on  the  sobjec^  **  nhm 
I  had  been  looking  over  the  first  proof  of  the  first  itnpreMon  of  the 
eoppe^pUrt^  whidi  represeirts  those  parts  of  the  insoriptioa  which 
were  reoogvlMd  by  Frofeaeor  Borehhammer  as  out  in  or  punctured  by 
art,  the  idea  ^Lsaoad  to  eome  aeroos  me  of  trying  to  read  the  inaerip- 
tion  bsokmrda.  or  f^om  right  to  left  I  immediately  read  off  without 
the  slightwt  difaoulty  the  word  HiUteUnn,  and  the  others  followed 
soon  after  without  any  particular  tronUe  by  reading  Uia  letters  la  this 
direction,  and  also,  according  to  the  rules  by  whieh,  in  ledand  and 
other  countries,  what  are  called  Binderuner  (oomplflX  or  entangled 
Runes),  are  usually  deoiphered." 

The  disooTery  produced  a  sensation  in  the  antiquarian  world,  and 
was  mad  e  known  ia  all  its  bearings  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Socisty 
in  an  article  which  filled  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  ■emt  hundred 
pages,  and  which  was  afterwards  issued  ia  a  aepante  ihap*  by  Hag* 
DUMMi  under  the  title  of  'Hunamo  og  Honwne'  (Rnnamo  wd  na 
nunes),  Copenhsgen,  ISil.  The  oontroTersy  might  now  be  sopposed 
to  be  fairiy  at  an  end,  but  It  rsrived  anew,  with  mora  vigour  than 
ever.  Banalius,  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  hearing  ot  the  afiSiir 
while  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen,  made  a  journey  to  Keklng^  even  before 
Hsgnuasen'a  work  waa  pubUshed,  on  purpoee  to  examine  the  inaorip- 
tion.  and  entir»ly  dimgieed  niik  Fordutammer,  enaing  to  the  oon- 
cloiimi  that  all  tiM  marks  in  the  rodgr  road  wUdi  wa«  not  jmdnoad 
hy  nature  were  produeed  by  wheds.  inisson  of  Xiund,  the  eminent 
Swediih  antiquary,  at^ncidsd  with  Berxeliua.  The  mspidons  of 
Worssaa  had  been  ori^nall;  aroused  by  the  great  amount  of  ontious 
facts  thst  the  inseripUoa  in  Uagnussen'e  hands,  and  sa  read  by  him, 
was  made  to  prove.  Ssxo  Qrammationt  bad  been  conddered  a  retailer 
of  Tomantlo  fMm,  but  tba  Inseriptfon  ocrinaided  to  nuh  a  degree  with 
his  namtire  as  to  show  that  this  opinion  must  be  snonoooa;  It  abo 
proved  that  the  lanraaga  now  called  loslandio  was  In  use  in  BI«Ung 
hi  the  time  of  Har^d  Hildetand,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  loslandio 
verse  of  the  kind  called  '  Fomyrthalag '  or  '  Ow  Metre,'  the  aame  into 
which  TborlakssoD  ttmnslated  '  Paradise  Lost '  in  the  19th  oentury,  waa 
current  at  least  as  early  aa  tba  81b.  This  led  Womae  to  examine  the 
rook  (rf  Ronamo  iritii  soma  onriodty,  fizst  in  18i2  and  aftarwarda  in 
1844,  when  he  had  with  him  a  oo^  of  th«  engravings  whioh  had  been 
pablished  by  the  Danish  Society.  **The  first  gluMe^**  ha  tells  us. 
"shewed  me  what  my  subsequent  comparisons snd  examinations  have 
brought  to  a  complete  oertsinty— that  the  representationa  of  the  trap 
at  Runamo  taken  by  Forchhammw'a  directum  are  altogether  unrs> 
liable."  **  I  eonld  not  ther^ore  have  ths  sUe^test  donbt;''  he  adds, 
"that  Finn  Magausasn'a  whob  nading  and  Intarpretatioa  <^  the  in- 
scription whieh  was  grounded  on  this  drawing  were  oompletely  wrong." 
Worsaae  pubUshed  in  his  pamphls^  side  hj  side  with  the  old  *  portrait 
of  Kuoamo,'  a  new  portrait  taken  by  another  artis^  whioh  was  entirely 
different.  He  contended,  with  a  strong  arvay  of  nicts  and  argnmcDta, 
that  la  his  supposed  discovery  tiie  Icelandic  scholar  must  have  been 
tite  dope  of  bis  owa  imagination,  and  that  the  inaoription  ha  believed 
be  had  read  mi  naxeal  aa  tlia  daUnestioua  which  fanoy  (rftsn  sees 
in  a  winter's  fire.  It  reqoiied  no  Utile  oonrage  In  a  yonng  and  OMn- 
psrativaly  nnknown  Danish  writer  thus  openly  to  sassU  the  work  of 
one  of  the  literary  magnatea  of  the  land  given  to  the  pnUic  by  its 
most  distinguished  seientiflo  body.  But  his  cause  wsa  gained ;  the 
verdiflt  has  gone  sg^Bt  Fina  Magnussen.  In  his '  Runamo  og  Ru- 
Bsme,'  Uagnussen  had  also  given  a  translation  of  the  insoripticoi  on 
the  eoliunn  at  Rutbwall,  whJob  waa  afterwards  critiaiaed  with  great 
severity  and  aftet  by  J.  K,  Ksnible^  It  is  now  tiunftm  genwally 
soBsidarad  thai,  with  nndaniablo  kandmr  and  Inganaitjri  Md  nuu^ 
nertts,  the  great  Rmde  acMir  was  not  to  M  troited  in  Bnnea. 
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Hie  other  wwki  of  Worsaae  are  numerous,  and  are  all  marked  by  a 
character  of  sobriety  and  soundness.  His  'Danmarka  Oldtid  oplyst 
sed  Oldsuer,'  UtMBlly  *Denmarii'a  Old  Time  iUastaitad  by  Old 
Things,'  (Oopenhi«en,  1848,)  appeared  in  Englaad  undsr  tba  Utb  of 
'  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of  D«unark,  trsnsated  and  applied  to  the 
illustiatioa  of  similar  ramuns  in  Bngland,  W.  J.  Thoms '  (London, 
1849),  with  a  pre&ce  la  English  by  tiie  original  authcv.  The  tranda< 
tioD,  which  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision,  was  m^e  flrom  a  Qermaa 
tranalaticm  which  he  had  also  soperintendedf  and  to  wUdi  a  tour  la 
Fruasia,  Austris,  aad  Bavaria,  ia  164S,  had  i  pvan  hbn  tha  power  ot 
makinKadditious.  In  1848  and  1847  he  paid  a  Tiett  (tf  some  duratim 
to  the  Sritish  islsnds  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  government,  and 
the  result  of  hia  journey  was  the  volome  entitled '  Hinder  om  da 
Danske  og  Nordnumdene  i  England,  Skotluid,  og  Irlaad'  (Copen- 
hagen, 1861),  published  in  English  the  next  year  as  *Aa  Aooonnt  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegiana  in  Kigland,  Sootland,  and  Ireland'  (London, 
1852).  The  work  attracted  conrideraUa  attwtion  1mm  fkom  tha  suiib 
maty  which  it  preaentad  the  leoent  leaeardua  of  tha  Seandhtavlan 
antiqnariee  with  regard  to  our  own  history,  but  was  hardly  aqoal  to 
the  ezpeetations  wldch  had  been  formed  of  i^  and  oontaiiu  lltue  that 
might  aot  have  been  written  without  a  tour.  An  essay  1^  Ur.  Wor- 
saae on  the  AnUqnities  of  beland  and  Dttimark  ia  inserted  ia  the 
'Prooeedtngs  of  tha  Royal  Irish  Aoademy,'  and  short  oontributions 
from  his  pen  on  other  srahseologioal  solijeota  have  lApaavad  In  soma 
Kni^ish  pariodioala.  Ha  repeated  his  viait  to  Gnj^nd  in  180S,  mada 
in  the  same  year  a  tour  in  Frano^  and  in  1854  went  to  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  his  own  country  his  merits  were  reeognised  by  Us  appoint* 
ment,  in  184f,  as  Inspector  of  Antiquarian  Honuntents  in  Denmark, 
and  a  member  of  tiu  royal  oommiseion  for  the  pree«rvati<tt  of  anti- 
qnitie%  and,  when  two  yean  later  this  commission  was  turdken  up  and 
two  pereons  recommended  in  its  stead  to  discharge  its  datiss,  tha  two 
were  Thomaen  and  Wosaaaa.  In  1864  he  reoeived  the  honwaiy  rank 
of  piofanor.  Ho  is  a  warm  patriot,  and  amtrng  his  lesser  writings 
msny  are  in  defenoe  of  Soandinavianism,  on  tiie  formation  of  a  closer 
leagua  between  the  Scandinavian  oonntriee  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
ftn^ga  inftnenet^  a  ■uUaet  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  oon- 
trovaray  irtth  PMfiMSor  Hundi,  the  Norwsnian.  [HOBoa.]  His  moat 
impOTtant  recent  publication  is  his  *  Af  l^nlager  tn  dab  kmigeUga 
Htuaum  far  Kordiska  Oldssger*  (Delineations  from  tba  Boyal  UoMnm 
of  Nortliem  Antiquities),  Copahagen,  1854, 

WORSLET,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bast.,  was  bom  in  1751,  in  the  Isle 
nS  Wigbt.  His  bther  waa  Shr  Thomas  Wonley,  and  Uohsrd  suo- 
oaeted  to  tha  title  lAan  ha  waa  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  soon 
afterwatds  travailed  oa  tiu  Contineat,  and  remained  a  oonslderabla 
time  at  Roma,  where  he  purchased  a  varied  of  pieosa  of  sctilptaia 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  srk 

Sir  Richard  Worsley,  after  his  retnm  to  Englsad,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  many  yeara  as  one  of  the  representaUvw  of  the 
botoo^  of  Newport  in  the  Iria  of  Wight  Ha  waa  oomptrollor  of  thm 
toyal  household  to  Gatm  lit,  and  sad  shn  the  oAca  of  governor  of 
the  Ide  ot  Wight,  where  he  died  Auguat  8, 1800. 

Or  Richard  Woraley  publishad  a  *Hiatory  of  tiia  Ida  of  mghL* 
4to,  London,  1781,  with  angravioss.  The  histoty  ]a  natural,  eiv^ 
military,  oommerdsl,  and  antiquarian  ,*  but  exoept  m  mars  matters  of 
hiBt<»ical  detail,  most  of  them  dull  enou^  Worsley's  work  was  supei^ 
eeded  by  Sir  Haniy  Bng^eflold's  *Deseripti<m  of  the  Isle  of  Wight* 
Sir  Bfadiard  Wenl^  abo  pnblkhed  <Mussum  Wotslaianiim;  or  a 
CoUaaUon  of  anMqua  Basio-Rdievos,  Bnston^  Statue^  and  Gems;  with 
Views  of  PlaoeB  in  tiie  Levant  taken  <ki  the  apot  in  tiie  years  1781^ 
86,  and  87,'  2  vola.  ft^o,  London,  1794-1803.  He  was  assisted  ia  tha 
arrangemsnt  and  deaoription  of  hia  collection  by  E^io  Quiiino 
Viaoonti.  It  was  printed  by  Buhner,  aad  at  tba  time  of  its  pubUos- 
tioa  waa  oonridered  to  bt^  in  typogr^il^  and  ambellishments,  one  of 
the  most  qilendid  works  which  had  isaoed  from  tha  English  press. 
Very  few  oopisa  were  printed ;  some  atdhoritiee  say  oaSj  fifty,  bub 
others  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  tha  total  expense  to  Sir  Richard 
was  about  27,0OOJ. 

WOTTON,  EDWARD,  waa  bom  at  Oxford  in  1402.  Ha  studied 
at  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford,  and  took  his  Baohelor^s  degrve  in  1513. 
He  was  aubteqasnUy  appi^ted,  by  Kshop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at 
Corpna  Ouirtl  Oo11«b.  In  this  position  ha  tamained  till  1620 :  ha 
than  trsnllad  Into  Italy,  and  having  viritad  the  prinoipsl  dties,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  in  tha  Unlvetsi^  of  Padua,  ia  1628.  He  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hedlclne  at  Oxford  ia  1625,  and  became  a 
Fallow  of  the  Coll^a  of  Phyricians  of  London.  He  wss  afterwards 
appointed  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  natsral  histoty,  aad  pablished  at  Farii^  la  166S^  a  work 
antitlad  'Pa  DMfewntiia  AirimalhiTn.'  TUs  work  is  wokan  highly  of 
by  Gesner.  It  doaa  not  oonbsln  any  new  mattar  ot  hia  ow%  bnt  was 
an  efdtome  of  the  natural  histoiy  of  his  day.  It  b  written  in  ebgaat 
Latin.  He  began  a  history  of  iaseot^  but  tUs  work  was  nevarpub- 
liahnl.    He  died  October  6, 1655. 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  bom  April  9  (80th  Ksndi,  O.3.), 
1568,  at  Boctou  Hall,  "  oommonly,"  says  hia  biographer,  Iiaak  Waltot^ 
"oalled  Bootoa  or  Boogton  Flaoe,'*  in  tha  mota  nodsm  aooounts 
written  Bonghton  HslL  la  tha  parish  of  Boaghton-UalbsclM^  In  tha 
eoun^  of  Eant  Hera  Us  aneeators^  savaral  A  whlmt  MLJi^449s 
tingobhad  amploymanU  in  tha  itate^E^iH^  l99*Wi>k>y!^mC 


WOTTOK,  am  HBHET. 


sao 


EUaabetli,  danghtcv  of  Sir  John  Badatone,  .ynight,  b7  whom  he  bad 
thzMums;  Edww^  kn%ht«d  by  EUubeth,aDd  tn  IfiOSniMd  to  the 
peerage  u  Baron  Wotton  by  Jamas  L,  and  Jamee  and  John,  also  both 
knighted  by  Elkabeth ;  aeoondlytto  lUeanora,  daofhterofSir  William 
f^ch,  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  and  widow  of  Bobert  Uorton,  Esq,.,  of  the 
■ame  county,  b/  whom  he  had  Heoiy,  tha>Rabjaet  of  the  inreaent 
notice. 

Henry's  fLrab  teadMT  U  atated  to  Ineo  his  tnothw;  he  then 
bad  a  rendeot  tutor;  aftwwarda  he.waM  sent  to 'Wlnchettw  Bobool  j 
thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  ifew  College ;  finally,  two  years  after,  in 
less,  be  transferred  himself  to  Queen's  College.  The  first  year  he 
was  a  member  of  this  aociely  he  composed,  at  the  deaire  of  the 
proToa^  m  tragedy,  entitled  'Tanoredo'  what  language  is  not 
itated),whifib,aooordiiigto  Walton^was  greatly  admired;  but  It  has 
not  been  printed.  Walton  ea^s  that  about  ^  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  be  proceeded  Master  of  Art^  on  which  ocoasion  he  read  with 
great  applause  three  lectures,  in  Latiu,  on  the  eye;  and  Wood, 
although  be  eould  not  discover  any  record  of  hie  adiwesion  to  this 
degrve,  notes  that  on  the  Stb  of  June  1&88,  he  put  up  a  grace  or 
petition,  to  the  university,  to  bOiadmitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the 
books  of  Aristotle|s  Lt^gic^  which  was  granted,  and  was  probably  for 
hisd^reeof  A.B.'  After  bis  optical  lecture,  Walton  tells  us,  he  was 
takes  into  the  closest  intimacy  by  the  learned  Italian  Alberious  Qen- 
•tilis,  then  profesaor  of  the  dfH.  law  at  Oxford;  and  from  him  he 
aoquired  not  only  a  large  knowledge  both  of  law  and  mathematics, 
but  a  complete  nuwteir  of  the  It^ian  language.  In  the  next  year, 
lfi89j  his  bther  died,  Maving  to  each  of  bis  uuree  younger  sons  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  marka;  and  Walton  intimates  that  this  event 
prevented  his  remaining  ao  long  at  Oxford  as  lusfriends  onoe  intended; 
afterwards  adding  however,  "  In  Oxford  he  stayed  till  about  two  yean 
after  hie  fkther'a  de^ ;  at  which  time  ha  was  about  the  two  and 
twentieth  year  of  bia  age:  ....  he  then  laid  aside  his  booki^  and 
betook  himself  to  the  useful  libranr  of  travel."  But  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lord  Zouch,  dated  10th  July  1(92,  he  says  that  he  had 
been  then  three  years  upon  his  trarels.  Walton  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  was  abroad  almost  nine  yean,  one  of  whidi  he  spent  in 
France,  "  and  most  of  that  in  Qeneva,"  where  ha  became  acquainted 
with  Theodora  Beza  (then  of  ^eat  age),  and  with  Isaao  Casaubon  (in 
whose  house  Walton  had  heara  be  was  lodged):  **  Three  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  yearly"  it  ia  added,  "  were  ment  in  Qennany ;  the  otiier  five 
inlt^  ....  where,  both  in  Borne,  Venioe,  and  Florenoe,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  men  tax  learning  and  all  manner 
of  arts,  as  picture,  aoulpture,  obemietry,  aroblteoture,  and  other 
manual  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature ;  of  all  whioh  ho  was  a  moat 
dear  lover,  and  a  nuut  excellent  judge.  He  returned  out  <^  Italy  into 
ISngTsnd  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  agf^  being  then  noted  by 
many  both  for  bia  peraon  and  oompOTtment;  indeed  he  was  of  a 
choice  ahap%  tall  of  atatot^  and  of  a  most  perauaeive  behaviour,"  &o. 
But,  notwithataading  the  partioularity  with  whioh  all  this  ia  related 
there  muBt  Iw  some  enror.  The  account  would  make  Wotton  to  hare 
got  back  to  England  in  1508,  or  1697,  at  the  earliest ;  and  he  waa  now, 
his  bioBiaiiher  proceeds  to  inform  us,  taken  into  the  serrioe  of  the 


Earl  of  Hasaz  aa  one  of  his  seentoiiem  and  "did  personally  attend 
the  earl'e  oonnoUa  and  emidoymMita  in  two  vt^ages  at  aea  agaioat  the 
Spaniards,  and  also  in  that  (which  was  the  earrs  last)  into  iMhmd, 
that  voyage  wherein  he  then  did  eo  much  provoke  tiie  queen  to  anger," 
fta  Nov  Enex  set  out  on  his  first  expedition  to  Spain  in  June  15B6, 
and  on  bis  seoond  in  Augnsfa  1597 ;  both  dates  antecedent  to  that  at 
whioh  Walton  makes  Wotton  to  have  been  taken  into  his  serrieei  It 
is  probable  HbMA  Wotton  either  went  abRwdMioiur,ra  didnotat^ 
away  from  England  so  long  u  liia  UogiaidLer  makes  him  to  have  dmt. 
Sksezwent  to  Ireland  inMareh  1699,  and  returned  in  Sepfecmbor  of 
the  same  year ;  upon  whioh  lie  was  immediately  i^aasd  b  free  ons- 
to^,  and  although  afterwards  set  at  liberW,  he  vras  again  apprehended 
in  Febrnaiy  1601,  and,  having  been  brought  to  trial  and  oonvioted  of 
high  treaaon,  he  vras  executed  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  Wotton, 
Walton  telle  xa,  aa  soon  as  he  heard  of  Essex's  seoond  apprebensioOf 
and  committal  to  the  Tower,  "did  very  quickly,  and  as  privately, 
glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  withont  so  much  aa  looldng  toward  his 
native  and  beloved  Booton ;  and  was,  by  the  help  of  &vourable  winds 
and  liberal  payment  of  the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  i^ter  bis 
departure  m>m  London  set  upon  the  fW<^  shore."  Thwe  ia  no 
leastm  however  to  suppose  that  Wotton  was  involved  ia  the  earl's 
treason,  like  bis  brother  secretary  Ci^e,  who  was  hanged. 

From  Franc?  Wotton  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  todc  ap  his  Moidenoft 
among  his  old  friends  at  Florence,  whence  after  some  stay  he  went  <«i 
a  visit  (called  his  fourth)  to  Bome,  returning  to  florenoe,  Walton  says 
"about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabethf"  which  wonld  be 
about  Uaroh  1602,  or  about  a  year  after  he  had  left  England-  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  first  year  of  fab  residence  abroad  tiiat  he 
drew  up  his  treatise  antitied' The  Stateof  Christendom,  g^Ting  a  pet^ 
feot  and  exact  discovery  of  many  political  Intrigues  ud  secret 
Hyateries  of  State  practised  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  Eorope;  with 
an  Account  of  thehr  several  Clainu,  Intereata,  and  Fretensionv*  first 
^nted  u  folio  in  lSfi7,  and  agahi  in  1677.  It  was  immediately  afUr 
wottoBsrstvmfcou  his  Tidt  to  Bome  that  flie  nigning  gnnd-d^ 


of  Tusoiny,  Ferdinand  L,  intercepted  certain  letters  disoovoring  a 
design  to  take  aw^  the  lifo  of  King  Jamee  of  Scotland,  and  on  the 
advice  of  his  aecreta^  Signor  Tietta,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
WottoD,  resolved  to  emplt^  Wotton  to  eommumoate  the  eifikir  to 
James,  and  accordingly,  aays  Walton,  acquainted  him  with  the  Becret^ 
and,  being  well  iuatnicted,  dispatched  him  into  Scotland  with  letters  to 
the  king;  and  with  those  letters  aaoh  Italian  antidotes  against  poison 
sa  the  Scots  bQl  thui  bad  been  strangers  to."  Tliis  miuion  nrovod 
the  fouodation  of  Wotton's  after  fwtunes.  Calling  himself  Octkvio 
Ealdi,  and  asanming  the  eharaoter  of  an  Italian,  he  made  hia  way  to 
ScoUand,  the  better  to  escape  notice,  through  Xorway,  and  found  King 
James  at  Sidrling.  Having  announced  himself  as  an  ambassador  from 
the  Duiu  of  ' Tuscany,  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  royal  preeenoe 
through  means  of  Beniard  Lindsey,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
not  Iwwerer  without  having  been  reqoasted  when  he  came  to  the 
presonoe^ebambw  door  to  la^  aride  ms  long  ruaer.  Three  or  four 
lords  were  atanding  **  distant  m  aereial  comers  of  the  chamber  ;  "  on 
seeiog  whom  be  hesitated ;  but  James  desired  him  to  be  bold  and 
deliver  hia  message,  for  he  would  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that 
were  present  "Then,"  oontinnee  the  narrative,  "did  Ootavio  Baldi 
d^rer  his  letters  and  his  message  to  tiie  king  in  Italian;  which, 
when  the  king  had  gradoosly  received,  after  a  little  pause  Octavio 
Baldi  steps  to  the  taUc^  and  whiipets  to  the  king  in  hia  own  language 
that  he  waa  ao  KnglUTiman,  beseeching  iSm  for  a  mi»e  private  con- 
ferenoe  with  his  m^esty,  and  that  he  might  be  ooncealed  during  hia 
atay  in  that  nation ;  whioh  was  promised,  and  really  performed  by  the 
king  doriog  all  hia  abode  there,  which  was  about  three  months,  all 
vrliich  time  was  apent  with  much  pleaBsntneas  to  the  king,  and  with  as 
much  to  Octavio  Baldi  himself  u  that  country  oculd  afford." 

A  few  montha  after  Wotton's  return  to  floreaoe  news  STrived  of 
the  deaUi  of  Queen  Elisabeth;  upon  which,  by  the  grand-duke's 
advice^  be  inunediately  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  found  that 
James  had  not  forgotten  him,  but  had  iJready  bean  making  inquiry 
after  bim  of  hia  brouier  Sir  Edward,  afternards  Lord  Wotton,  whom 
the  king  upon  his  arrival  in  LondMi  found  holding  the  post  of  oomp- 
troller  of  the  hooaehold.  Wotton  inunediately  rOMved  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  Uie  next  year  0.604)  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venioe,  aooompanied  by  Sir  Albartoa  Uorton,  his  nephew,  as  hb  secre- 
tary.  It  was  while  he  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  Augsburg  on  his  way 
thither,  that  he  wrote  ia  the  album  of  a  German  friend  hia  famous 
definition  of  sn  ambaasadoTi-"  L^catus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus 
ad  mentiendum  re^ublicts  causa (an  ambassador  ia  an  honest  man 
sent  abroad  to  He— it  is  oomnumly  tendered,  sent  to  lie  alwoad — for 
the  good  of  hia  ooontry) ;  which  eight  years  after  was  published  by 
the  leamed  but  rancorous  Caspar  Sdoppiua,  ia  a  work  against  King 
Jamec^  as  a  principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  that  king-  James 
was  at  first  verr  angry  with  Wotton,  but  was  ultimately  appeased  by 
an  apology  addressed  to  himself,  and  another  letter  on  tiie  eubject  in 
violaat  abuse  of  Scioppius,  which  Wotton  wrote  to  a  fitiend,  Marcus 
Telsarui^  one  of  the  duamvirs  of  Augabui^   In  hia  own  acooun^  it 
is  observably  Wotton  says  nothing  about  the  equivoque  in  the 
English  term  Ue,  which  ia  made  a  prmcipal  point  of  theatotyas  it  is 
commonly  told ;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  how  be  could  nave  bad 
any  such  double  meaning  in  view  while  vrntiug  in  Latin.   He  had 
returned  from  this  first  mission  to  Venice  before  ha  wrote  his  letter 
to  Velsemi^  whioh  iz  dated  at  London,  2od  December  1612.  Tiie 
vnitec  of  bis  li£y  in  tiie  'Biographia  Britannica,*  saya  that  he  came 
home  in  1610,  and  conceives  that  he  was  probably  recalled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  bis  unfortunate  definition.   Be       as  it 
may,  he  seons  to  have  remuned  four  or  five  years  from  this  time 
wiuout  emph^ment.  There  is  some  reason  however  to  supposs  that 
he  had  a  seat  ia  the  short  pariiament  which  met  £th  April  1614^  and 
was  dissolved  CUi  Jane  fouowio{&   There  is  no  printed  list  of  the 
members  of  this  parliameni^  but  Sir  Heniy,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few 
days  after  its  diisolution,  speaks  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  by  tlw 
expresBi«i''ouE  house."   At  last,  towtuds  the  dose  of  1616,  he  waa 
sent  on  a  misdon  to  tiie  United  Frovinces,  and  on  his  return  in  the 
beginning  of  the  foUowing  year  he  waa  re-appointed  to  the  Venetian 
embassy.  He  resided  at  Teaioe  three  yeara,  and  then  rotumed  to 
England,  according  to  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  in  July  1610,  with 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  to  the  place  of  seoretaiy  of  state,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Balpb  Winwood.    Sat  that  event  had  taJun 
idaoe  a-year  and  nine  months  before;  ao  that  here  again  there  ia 
probably  aome  mistake.    According  to  the  sarnie  authority,  he  was 
In  1619,  and  thefbUowing yesn  sent  sgaiaabroad,  first  as  ambassador- 
•xtnordinaiy  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  several  times  into  Qer- 
maaj  npon  tiw  aflUrs  of  the  eUictcv-pslatine:  "after  which,"  it  is 
added,  \"  being  remanded  a  third  time  to  Veaica,  with  directions  to 
take  the  round  thither  through  Qermany,  he  returned  not  to  England 
till  the  year  of  King  James's  death,"  that  is  to  s^  in  1625.   But  he 
was  oertainly  back  here  by  1^24  at  the  latest :  Walton  says  that  he 
cametoLmraon  "the  year  before  King  James  died;"  and  even  tiie 
aooonnt  in  the  'filographla  Bdtannloa*  proceed^  samewh«b  inoonsii< 
tentiy,  to  infogcm  vs  that  "not  long  irfter  his  sirival,  upon  the  death 
ofUr.  TlHnnsslIun^inl623,  he  succeeded  him  in  tiw  piovostship 
of  Eton  ColkHe."   Walton's  narrative  implies  that  this  slaos  was 

Sm  bim  by  King  Jamei^  who  had  prsrional^tnaiA 
nrvoin  of  tiw  pUoe  of  [m#ME.f<HtMj»]^^ 
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an  w<ynos,  wiLUAu;  ai>. 


Jnliiii  OsMar;  but  Wottoo,  who  mui  In  •  state  of  gr«at  pecnniuy 
noceflrffrfj  nqnind,  ve  are  told,  a  prenmt  mpport,  and  very  glad^ 
ndgned  hb  nreMon  nptm  gatting  a  grant  of  tbe  proToatahip.  He 
■was  aot  iaatitotea  howerer,  it  appean,  till  26th  JuIt  1625,  some 
months  aftw  the  death  of  Jamea.  Conceinng  himself  oomid  by  the 
Btatatea  to  enter  into  holv  orders,  he  had  himself  ordained  draoon 
in  1627 ;  and  he  retained  hbs  oEBce  till  his  death  in  December  1639. 
Walton  baa  given  a  Tety  interesting  account  of  th«  manner  in  which 
be  empl<7ea  the  Idbnize  of  hia  latter  years ;  he  did  not  neglect  recrea- 
tion and  aooiflly,  bnt  moat  of  his  time  waa  dedicated  to  stody  and 
devotion,  and  vhaterer  ambition  of  politioa,  power,  and  houmn  had 
^wmerly  aotoated  him,  aeema  to  lum  beui,  from  tita  time  he  ob- 
tained this  abelter  in  big  broken  fortune!  and  wearied  old  ag<^ 
completely  extinguisfaed. 

£Sir  Henty  Wotton'aprlDcipal writtogs  are contidned in  the coUectioQ 
entitled  'Aeliquiae  Wottonianae/  first  published  by  Izoak  Walton, 
vnth  a  Life  of  tiie  antiior.  In  8vo,  in  1651,  and  afterwards,  with 
addltlaul  matter  in  each  ImpresrioB,  In  1654, 167S.  and  1685.  The 
principal  piecoi  of  which  it  consists  are— a  treatise,  long  held  in  great 
esteem,  entitled '  The  Elements  of  Architecture,'  origioally  published 
in  4to,  at  London,  in  1624  j  'A  Philosophical  Survey  of  Education,  or 
Moral  Architecture'  (dedicated  to  Charles  L) ;  Characters  of  some  of 
the  English  kings  (intended  as  matetials  for  •  History  of  England) ;  a 
Latin  Panegyrical  Addreae  to  King  Charles  on  his  return  ftom  Scot- 
land In  16^  (azat  published  in  foUo,  at  London.  In  163S},  with  an 
English  translation  by  a  Mend  of  the  anthor;  'A  Paiallel  between 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  VilUan,  Duke  of  Buckingham'  (first  published 
in  4to,  at  London,  in  1641);  'A  View  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham'  (firat  published  in  4to,  at  London,  in  1642); 
some  reli^us  Meditations;  and  a  number  of  Letters  and  Poems. 
More «f  his  lettbn  are  In  the  'Cabala;'  and  there  are  some  poems 
attributed  to  him  which  ar«  not  in  the  'Beliquiae.'  Hia  'State  of 
Christendom*  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  literary  tsputatloa 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  principally  on  his  poetry,  which, 
although  conalstinglonly  of  gome  uiort  pieces,  is  diatinguisbed  both 
by  its  general  correctneai^  and  its  happieat  poasagea  by  a  dignity  of 
thought  and  ezpreaaion  scarcely  attained  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  ma  lifetime  na  was  flamoiu  for  hia  pdbted  sayinga;  but  here  the 
manner,  as  naual,  probably  went  aa  &r  aa  the  matter  in  creating  the 
Impression  that  wu  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  very  deep  in  hia  favonrife  sentence,  his  anthonliip  of  which  be 
directed  should  be  recorded  on  hia  tomb,  'Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesia- 
rum  BoabidB'  ('  The  itch  of  disputation  is  the  aoab  of  the  churohea '). 

W0TT017,  WILLIAM,  P.D..  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  instance  of 
strength  of  mamoiy,  and  early  progreaa  in  tiie  acquirements  mainly 
dependent  upon  that  fiumlty,  waa  bom  18th  of  Anguat,  1666,  at 
Wrentham  in  Suffol^of  wluoh  pariah  hia  father,  the  Bev.  Henry 
Wottoo,  was  rector.  When  a  mere  child  ha  showed  an  extraordinary 
faculty  for  learning  langna^ ;  and  by  the  time  he  waa  five  yean  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  nther,  who  waa  a  good  scholar, 
attained  conaiderable  facility  in  reading  and  translating  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Sir  TbiSp  SUppoo,  who  knew  him,  in  a  letter  written 
aboot  thia  time  to  Bay,  the  naturalist  saya,  "  He  is  not  yet  able  to 
parse  any  language,  but  what  he  performs  in  taming  the  tluree  learned 
tongues  into  English  is  done  by  strength  of  memory  :  so  that  he  is 
ready  to  mistake  when  some  words  of  Afferent  signification  have  near 
the  same  aoond.  Hia  lather  hath  tang^t  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uses 
the  child's  memory  in  lememberiog  words :  some  other  childrai  of  hia 
age  seem  to  have  as  good  a  &nqy  and  aa  ^uidc  apprehanaion."  In 
April  1676,  some  months  before  ha  waa  ten  years  old,  he  was  admitted 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridg<^  where  he  made  rapid  progreaa,  not  only 
in  the  language^  adding  tiie  Chaldaio,  Syriac,  and  Anbio  to  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  iu  logic,  philosopl^, 
mathematics  chronology,  and  geography.  In  1670  he  took  hia  de^prae 
ofBX;  and  in  the  winter  following  nebeoamatiw  subject  of  scleral 
attenticm  and  wonder  t>eing  brot^it  up  to  London  OB  tiM  inntation 
of  Dr.  GUbot  Bomet,  then  preaehoE  at  tba  lUdli,  and  introdnoed  by 
bimtoaUhialaaniedaaquaintaacea.  AmongotltarperMm^hewaaia 
this  way  mada  known  to  Dr.  William  Uoyd,  oishop  of  St,  An^b,  who 
was  ao  highly  pleased  with  a  feat  of  memory  which  Wotton  per- 
formed, repeating  verbatim  a  aermon  preached  by  the  biahop,  that  he 
took  him  down  with  him  to  St.  Aaapb,  and  lum  him  then  for  the 
mmmar,  employing  him  in  drawing  up  a  oatdogos  of  hb  library. 
He  then  returned  to  Ckmbridge,  whwe,  by  the  intacest  of  Dr.  Tonier, 
bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  a  fellowahip  in  St.  Jolin'^  and  when  he 
took  bia  degree  of  M.A.  in  1688.  In  1691  he  eommenced  B.D. ;  the 
same  year  Bishop  Lloyd  gave  bim  tha  sineoara  living  of  Llandrillo  in 
Denbigiishire ;  and  be  waa  soon  after  made  ohaptam  to  the  Earl  of 
fTottingham,  then  secretary  of  atate^  who,  in  1693,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Middleton  Smm  in  Bnckinpiamahirap 

In  1694  Wotton  pnUiahed  his  flrat  and  bwt  remembered  woA,  his 
'Reflaotioos  on  Antient  and  Modem  Learning,*  whioh  is  a  de&noe  of 
tlia  snpariority  of  the  andants,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Tampls^  who 
had  shortiy  before^  in  one  of  hia  Eaaay^  taken  np  the  opposite  lida 
of  the  question,  Iq  argniog  against  Pernolt's '  Panuldle  desiAnoiana  et 
Ifodeme^'  which  liad  wpeaied  at  Paris  in  1687.  Wotton'a  per- 
formaooe  ig  famous  both  foe  having  nlkd  lorth  from  Swift  hia 
tBatOa  of  tha  Boak%'  In  aid     Ui  fUaod  Temple,  and  ai  having  alao 
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originated  the  great  eonfaoveray  abont  the  ao-called  '  Epiaties  of  Hia- 
Utia:*  the  aattientiei^  of  tiie  'EpIsUes,'  which  had  been  ossnmed  hf 
Temple,  waa  diapoted  hf  Wotton;  and  it  was  in  an  appendix  to  tite 
seoond  edition  of  tha  *Refteotiona,'  which  appeared  m  1697,  that 
Bentiey  publiahed  the  flrat  draught  of  hia  celebrated  'Dissertation,* 
demonstrating  tiie  sporiousness  of  the  'Epiatlea,'  with  a  speoiBl 
reference  to  the  edition  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hoil  Charlea 
Boyle  in  1695.  Wotton  was  distingui^ed  for  extent  and  variety 
rather  than  aoooiacnr  or  profonndneas  of  learning,  and  his  judgment 
MB  of  no  zamaAable  power ;  the  inherent  value  of  the  '  Beflections,* 
aeoorffingly,  is  not  oonaidemble.  Nor  of  many  other  books  which  he 
afterwards  published  la  there  any  that  is  now  held  in  eatoem,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  his  '  View  of  Hickes's  Archaeological  Treasure  of 
the  Antient  Northern  Languages,'  which  waa  partly  drawn  up  by  Hickei 
himaelf,  and  was  publiahed  in  170S,  and  of  which  a  second  edition 
appealed  in  1736.  His  edition  of  the  ancient  Welsh  laws,  with  a  Latin 
tnuulation,  wUeh  appeared  in  a  fbho  volume  in  17S0,  after  hia  death, 
under  the  tiila  of  'pysrelthjea  Hywel  Dda,  ac  eml;  cen,  Legea 
Wallioae  Eoolasiastieae  et  Civfles  Hoeli  Boni  et  allorum  WaUiae  ^n- 
cipom,*  haa  been  lately  anpeiseded  by  the  much  more  accurate  and 
compr^ensive  pnblicatiou  of  the  Beoord  Commission,'  '  The  Antient 
■Laws  and  Inatitntea  of  Wales'  (edited  by  Aneurin  Owen,  Esq.),  folio, 
London,  1841.  Wotton  acquired  such  a  command  of  the  Welsh 
language  aa  to  be  able  to  raeuh  in  it  Li  1707  he  was  made  a  D.D. 
by  Arohbtshop  Tealson.  He  died  at  Busted  In  I^sex,  on  the  18th  of 
February  1726.  His  easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  economy 
reduced  him  to  mat  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life.  He  l«t 
a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  William  Clarke,  canon* 
residentiary  of  Chichester. 

WOULFE,  PETER,  a  ohemis^  who  lived  ohlaQy  in  London,  and 
died  in  1808,  So  little  Is  known  of  his  history,  that  even  the  place  of 
to  his  birth  does  not  appear  have  been  recorded.  He  waa  a  Fellow  of 
the  BotbI  Society,  and  contributed  four  papera  to  its  '  Tranaaotioaa,' 
tile  titles  of  whioh  are— 1,  •  Experiments  on  the  Distillation  of  Acida^ 
Volatile  Alkalies  &o,';  showing  bow  they  may  be  condensed  without 
lose,  and  how  thereby  we  may  avoid  disagreeable  and  noxious 
fumes;*  2,  \Expnimenta  to  show  the  natnre  of  Aurum  Mosucum;' 
8,  'BzparinientB  on  a  new  eolouringmbeiaiice,  firom  the  Isltuid  of 
Amsterdam  In  tha  Sooth  Seaaj*  4,  'Experimenis  on  aome  Mineral 
Substances.' 

The  appsratUB  described  In  the  first  of  these  papars  has  aarad  tiia 
name  of  its  inventor  from  oblivion,  and  yet  the  arrangement  appean 
to  have  been  first  devised  by  Glauber,  though  probably  unknown  to 
Woulfe,  and  a  repreaentation  of  it  la  raven  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to 
aianbn's  works  (foUo,  1689). 

WOHWERUAN,  PHILIP,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Datoh 
painters,  was  botai  at  Haarlem  in  1620,  and  received  his  first  inatrua- 
tions  in  hia  art  firOm  his  father,  Paul  Wouwerman,  an  obscure  histo- 
rical painter.  He  waa  instructed  also  by  John  Wyoants  of  Haarlem, 
bnt  us  style  waa  quite  original,  and  was  indebted  little  if  at  all  to  the 
works  of  his  instructors.  Wouwarmaa  lived  always  at  Haarlem, 
and  liaiB  generally  crautdered  and  repotted  to  have  been  one  of  those 
nnfortonate  paintera  who  depended  entirely  upon  tlu  liberality  of 
pictare-dealers,  and  to  have  made  his  patrons  rich  while  lie  lived  in 
poverty.  Thia  does  not  however  agree  mth  the  account  of  Houbrakeg, 
who  states  that  Wouwerman's  pictures  roae  immensely  in  value  after 
hia  death,  but  tliat  he  was  navettheless  a  fortunate  pvnter;  and,  in 
corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of  Uiis  assertion,  he  states  that  he 
gave  bis  dan^ter20,00Q  florins  (1660JL)  upon  her  marriage  with  the 
punter  of  flowers  and  still  life^  Hendrik  de  Fromantjou ;  but  he  givea 
this  upon  no  better  autliority  than  private  Information.  IVAigenTilla 
states,  ou  the  contrary,  that  Wouwerman  was  ooeasjomUly  in  great 
want,  that  he  had  nmch  difficulty  in  supporting  a  luge  family,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  truth  in  Honbxaken'a  r^orfe  uat  ha  gara  Us 
daughtcff  20,000  florins  dowry. 

Wouwerman  died  an  the  19tii  Hay,  1668,  and  he  waa  so  disgusted 
irith  Us  want 'of  sncoeas  aa  a  painter,  that  he  burned,  shortiy  before 
hia  death,  all  the  studies  he  had  made  during  bis  life,  for  fear  that  a 
aon  who  had  a  disposition  for  Hunting  should  be  induced  by  tha 
faciliUes  they  oUght  oETer  to  follow  tiie  same  profenion.  This  son 
afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  Anotliar  and  a  less 
charitable  reaaon  aasigned  for  this  deatruotion  ia,  that  he  feared  they 
might  fall  into  tha  hands  of  his  tmthcr  Pister  WMiTvarmaii,  irtia 
pitted  similar  snbjeots  with  himaelf;  a  third  aoooont  1%  that  Urn 
designs  and  studies  which  he  burned  were  not  bis  own,  bnt  prinapal^ 
Fieter  Laer's,  and  tliat  he  deetroyed  them  that  it  might  net  be  known 
how  mucbbehad  madeuseof  the  labours  of  others.  Koaa<^  theea 
stories  m^  be  trne^  but  they  at  least  show  that  Wouwerman,  Itta 
many  other  men  of  genios,  had  his  foes  as  well  as  his  fotends.  Wouv- 
vmnsn  inust  ooquestionably  ba  rwAonad  in  his  psrtieulsrat^  among 
the  most  masterly  of  punteia  that  avar  lived.  His  snbjeots,  thoogh 
always  treated  in  tlie  aame  muuer,  present  ooqeidecable  variety  both  of 
scene  and  action,  yet  lie  seldom  if  aver  oliose  a  subject  wfaloh  did  not 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  horssi^  animals  whteh  he 
painted  with  unrivalled  skill  in  his  small  siia.  It  la  a  common  notion 
that  he  never  painted  a  picture  without  introducing  a  whits  or  a  grey 

hoEM  into  i^  and  that  ha  vaty  (^ten  introdnaed  sa(%  a  bona  isfSM^ 
tnub  HUsubjectsarag«wnd]ytzaWI^«^A^VliiintiD^MG% 
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or  plnndraiag  aoraM ;  and  io  ikieei,  in  foliag^  and  In  th*  fiHragroimda, 
both  in  compowtioD  and  coloaring,  which  is  alwaya  remarkaUy  trana- 
parent,  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  wiahed  for,  and  haa  had  few  rlTaia,  and 
perhapano  supeiion,  in  the  aame  Btyle  of  works.  Hia  fignrea  alao,  of 
which  h«  was  by  do  meaos  aparing,  are  alwajs  admirably  deaignad  and 
coloured,  and  moat  u^priately  introdacad ;  th»  an  alao  dliatin- 
gaialMd  bj  the  aaoM  ridi  transparent^  of  ooloor^ig  whieh  duuMteriiea 
the  landaoapa  part     his  {Aotorea. 

WotiTTenDBa'a  pietuea  an  vaay  vahnUe^  ud,  aotwithatandiog  hia 
short  life,  are  Tary  nnmerooa :  one  or  more  spe^mens  are  in  almost 
every  good  collection  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eorope :  oar  own 
KiAiimai  Gallery  does  not  howerer  posseaa  om  of  hia  pietnres.  His 
InoUtar  Petei^a  pietorea  an  often  attiibnted  to  him,  bnt  though  rttj 
similar  to  FUlip'a.  tiiey  an  leas  tmsparent  in  edonring,  and  tiieir 
horses  are  very  inferior.  He  had  another  brother,  John,  who  was  a 
good  laodBcape-painter.   John  died  in  16S6,  and  Peter  in  1688. 

WBANGEL.  CARL  GUSTAF,  son  of  the  Swedish  general  Her- 
mann Wrangel,  governor  of  Livonia,  who  died  December  10,  1644, 
and  more  eminent  than  hia  father  mm  a  military  oomntaiider,  was  bom 
at  Skoklosteron  Lake  Hiihm,  December  13, 1618.  Sent  abroad  at  an 
early  age  to  aeqoire  ftmign  langnages^  he  passed  a  whole  year  in 
Holland,  where  he  gained  considerable  insight  into  nantical  mattera 
and  ship-building,  which  afterwards  aTdled  him  in  his  capacity  of 
admiral.  Being  taken  into  the  service  of  GnstaTus  Adolphus,  be  was 
at  Uie  battle  of  LiitsMi  (November  16S2)  and  waa  foremost  among  thoaa 
who  helped  to  secure  the  victory  ovw  the  Imperialiata,  aftw  the  fall  of 
thatprmea.  From  that  period  hia  liae  waa  z^nd,  and  ho  distingnishad 
himself  on  many  important  oocaaioDa,  first  under  Bsnier,  then  under 
Torstenson,  the  latter  of  whom  deapatdied  Um  (1644)  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Swedish  admiral  Clas  Flemnting,  who  waa  blockaded  by  the 
Danish  fleet,  after  a  severe  wgagement  with  them.  Flemminfr,  bung 
mortally  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet  to  Wraoge^ 
who  Mmducted  it  in  safety  to  Stockholm.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Satch.  and  obtained  a  complete  naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at 
Femam,  made  himself  master  of  Bomholm,  and  would  have  taken 
poassesion  of  all  their  other  islands,  had  not  the  treaty  of  Bnemsebro 
put  a  etop  to  hostilities.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  succeeded 
Toratenara,  then  disabled  by  his  age  and  infinoitiee,  in  the  command 
of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany,  where  he  diatingnished  himself  by 
m  seriea  of  BQocessea  till  they  vere  terminated  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. These  servioea  obtained  for  him  both  hononn  and  rewards ; 
and  when  Chrietiua'a  successor,  Charles  Qustavus,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Poland,  ha  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Wnogel, 
who  blockaded  Dandg.  After  that  he  dgnaUsed  himself  agauiat  the 
Danes,  made  a  deacent  upon  Jutland,  aad  took  Uie  fortrem  of  Fredrik- 
endde  (16fi7},  wUch  action  gave  the  Swedes  a  decided  advutage,  and 
obtained  lot  himself  the  dimity  of  high  admiraL  He  next  took  the 
easUa  of  Cronanborg,  after  a  siege  of  three  week&  In  the  same  year 
(1658)  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  adminl  Opdam,  who  lutd 
come  to  the  asaistanoe  of  the  Danes,  and  took  aome  of  the  Danish 
islands.  On  the  peaoe  of  1660  he  was  raised  to  the  digni^  of  grand- 
marahal  of  Sweden,  and  genenlisaimo,  and  alao  iq>point«d  by  Cbarlsa 
Onstavna  on*  of  the  guardians  to  hia  aon  Charles  XL  In  1676  he 
vndertook  the  oommand  of  the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  but 
waa  then  so  disabled  by  age  and  inBrmities.  that  he  eoold  do  very 
Uttle  personally,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  time  confined  to  hia 
bed,  and  was  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  army  during  its 
reversea  at  Havelbetg  and  Fehrbellin,  in  the  June  of  tiiat  year.  He 
Koordingly  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  isle  of  Rilgan,  where  he  waa 
residing  when  an  alarm  being  given  of  the  approach  of  some  enemy'a 
TMsels,  be  oould  not  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the  spot  to 
ascertain  the  danger.  Hia  exertion  upon  that  oooasion  cost  bim  hia 
tife,  for  it  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  died  in 
conseqnenoe  of  it,  in  Julv  1676,  leaving  the  nputation  <tf  one  of  the 
bravaat  and  most  skilful  commanders,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Swedni  had  ever  poeseesed. 

•WRANGEL,  FERDINAND  PETROTICH  VON,  a  dtstiogulshed 
Arettc  navigator,  ia  descended  from  an  old  Eathonian  family,  and  was 
bom  in  that  province  about  1795.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
for  naval  cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1817  served  aa  an  offioer 
npder  Captain  Golovnin  In  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  sloop 
Kaosohatkh  The  talent  and  activity  he  then  manifested  recom- 
mended  Um  two  years  after  to  the  command  of  a  eurvmring  and 
•iploring  expedition  to  the  Russian  Polar  seas,  in  which  ha  was  en- 
gaged from  1820  to  1824.  An  opinion  had  gained  ground,  founded  on 
romoora  prevalent  among  the  natives  at  Indigirka  and  Kolyma,  that 
a  large  tract  of  Und  existed  to  the  north  of  the  Pohu-  Sea.  The  great 
feature  of  Von  Wpsngel'a  snrvay  consisted  in  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  this  Isnd  made  by  bim  on  the  pcdar  ioe,  witii  equal  daring 
and  sagacity,  m  sledges  drawn  by  dogiL  Hisflnt  journey  oommenoed 
m  March  1822,  lasted  forty -.ix  day^  and  biou^it  him  as  &r  north  as 
two  mhiutee  above  the  aevaty  seoond  degree  without  diaoovering 
■wood,  in  Februsry  1828,  he  was  oompelled  to  return 
•  BO  wMunt  aoeosee  from  a  point  at  70"  61'  north,  and  176"  27'  east 
The  Boadana  remark  tiiat  his  exertions  on  Uiia  occasion  placed  him 
J*"^  «^  FrankUn,  and  an  aoooont  of  tho 
expeditton,  translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine  froax  the  Genaan  of  EngdbardL 
MMoompaniedwithaptafcoe  by  her  hvsband,  hlmaalf  hnfflarwlth 


Aretic  perils,  in  which  he  spesks  In  the  highest  tenns  of  the  labonr* 
of  the  Busman  navigator.  The  account  by  Engelbardt,  drawn  up  from 
Von  Wrangel's  jounwls,  and  the  English  truulaUon  of  it,  pnbliahed 
in  1840,  had  both  appeared  and  attracted  general  attention  before  any 
Ruaaian  narrative  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  public  The 
omisdon  was  npaired  in  1841,  the  aroeanaoe  of  Von  Wraagd'a 
own  namtive,  *  Poteaboatvia  po  devwmum  hen^am  Silnri  1  po  ledo- 
vitomu  Moryu '  (Journey  on  tiie  northern  ooasts  of  Sibetia  and  the 
loy  Sea),  2  vols.,  with  a  supplement,  which,  in  1848.  was  branaUted 
into  FrMich  by  Prince  Emmanuel  Galitidn,  while  in  1844  SaUn^a 
translation  of  Engelbardt  ran  to  a  eeoond  edition.  This  delay  ia  pnb- 
lication  anwe  from  the  app<Mntmant  of  Von  Wraogel  in  1826  to  the 
oommand  of  a  voyage  nuad  the  woild  in  Che  ahip  Erotky,  vriiich 
occupied  him  till  1837,  and  ofi^d^  we  bdievek  narrative  ban  yet 
been  made  public  Soon  after  his  retom  he  was  appointed  govemor 
of  the  Rnealan  poseesaions  on  the  north-west  ooaat  of  America,  for 
which  he  set  out  in  1829,  aocompanied  by  hia  wife,  by  the  eaatetn 
route  through  Siberia  and  Eamschatka.  After  remaining  in  oommand 
for  five  year^  he  returned  to  Rueda  by  the  Isthmus  of  :^nama  and 
the  United  Statsa,  ud  hia  first  published  book  was  an  aoooont  of  this 
last  journey, '  Ooherk  Pnti  ts  Sitki  v  S.  Peterburg '  (Sketch  of  a  Joomey 
from  Sitka  to  St.  Petersburg),  St.  Fetarsburb  1886.  His  'Statiaticsi 
and  Ethnographical  Notices  on  the  Russian  poaseeaiona  in  Amenca,* 
were  printed  in  German  in  1839  in  Baer  and  Helmereen's  'Beittago 
Eur  ^intniss  dee  Russisdien  Beichea.'  One  of  the  principal  ftatoiM 
of  bis  government  of  theeo  inclement  regions  was  his  endoavoor  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  potatoea.  After  hia  return  home  be  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  ot  admiral,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  ship-timber  department  in  the  Rosstan  marine,  but  in  1840  retired 
from  tiie  government  servioe,  and  haa  since  beon  a  director  oC  tita 
privileged  company  for  trading  with  Busrian  America. 

WBAXALL,  SIR  NATHANIEL  WILLIAM,  Baki^  waa  bom  at 
Bristol  on  the  8th  of  April  17S1.  Hia  fatiier  was  a  merobant,  and 
after  having  reoeived  a  suitable  education  in  his  native  town,  he 
entered  the  dvil  servioe  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  prooeeded  to 
Bombay  in  1769.  In  1771  he  accompanied  tiie  expeditions  against 
Guzerat  and  Baroche  aa  judge-advocate  and  paymaster.  In  1772  he 
quitted  India,  and,  returning  to  Europe,  landed  at  Lisbon,  where  he 
remained  aome  time,  and  then  ocooinea  himself  during  the  next  aeven 
years  In  travelling  over  the  Continnit,  moafa  parts  of  whioh  he  visited, 
from  Portugal  and  Italy  to  Lapland.  For  a  part  of  thia  peviod  how- 
ever, in  1774-76,  he  waa  employed,  aa  he  himself  statea,  in  a  confi- 
dential miaaion  from  tiia  Queen  of  Denmark,  Carolina  Matildi^  then 
reeiding  at  Zell,  to  her  Ivother,  George  III.  The  snbjeet  of  hia 
miaslon,  he  sssert^  was  very  interesting,  and  that  he  waa  aoqnainted 
with  the  oontents  of  the  despat(dieB  with  whloh  he  waa  aotmalad; 
that  the  king,  throng  Lord  Nortii,  preaented  him  with  1000  go  in  use 
for  his  servioe^  but  vaunts  of  his  fidelity  in  not  making  the  natnn  of 
them  publia  In  1776  he  pnbliahed  his  first  woric,  *  Cursory  Bema^ 
made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern  Parta  of  Eorope,  par- 
ticularly through  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Peteiaborgb,'  and  ita 
light  anecdotal  goasipy  atyle  carried  it  rapidly  through  aevetal 
editiona.  In  1777  ho  eassjed  history:  'Hsi«4n  ot  the  Snfs  ef 
Ftanoe  of  tho  House  of  Talois,  inteniperaad  wMi  interaaliog  anao- 
dotes,  to  whidi  is  added  a  Tour  through  the  Western,  Southern,  and 
Interior  Provinces  of  France^  in  a  seriea  of  Lettera.'  It  is  a  work  of 
little  value,  either  aa  a  history  or  a  tour ;  but  the  Tour  waa  tranalated 
into  F^ch  In  1784,  and  in  1786  a  new  edition  waa  published,  en- 
laiged.  with  dates  supplied  to  the  events  of  the  *  Memoirs,'  that  title 
being  chsngod  into  'Histoty.*  In  1780  he  beoamo  a  member  of  paiiia- 
ment,  at  flnt  aa  the  sof^Mrtar  of  Lord  North ;  bat  voting  against  tike 
India  Kll  In  1788,  be  afterwards  was  an  adherent  of  Fltfc.  Dntii^  hia 
continuance  in  parliament  he  published  nothing;  Imt  In  1786  he 
issued,  In  8  vols.  4to, '  The  History  of  France  from  the  Aooaaaion  of 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  Death  of  Louia  the  Fonrteeoth,  pnoeded  by  a 
View  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Political  State  of  Europe  between  the 
middle  and  the  doaa  of  the  Sixteenth  Oentoiy,*  whieh  nocbad  a 
second  edition  In  1814,  and  reoeived  tho  approbatim  of  rroftasor 
Smyth  in  his  Cambridge  lectures.  In  1796  appeared  what  he  csJled 
a  tnnalation  of  a  correspondenoe  between  a  traveller  and  a  minister  at 
state,  of  which  the  'Monthly  Review*  at  the  time  asearted  that  the 
letters  were  genuine,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  In 
1799  be  paldished  '  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Wsr- 
saw.  and  Vienna,*  in  whkdi  arc  a  number  of  aneodotes  that  ho  peobafaly 
received  on  no  auffideat  authority.  Bnt  his  credulity  and  weaknees 
of  judgment  wera  most  oonspicnoaaty  displayed  in  his  '  ffiatorieal 
Memoirs  of  my  own  Time :  part  the  fint  from  1772  to  1780 ;  part  tbe 
•econd  from  Jaonaiy  1781  to  Mar^  1782;  part  tiie  third  from  Match 
1782  to  Manh  178^'  in  8  vola  8vo,  poblished  in  181C  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  tha  weak  an  aotlon  fbr  libel  was  brought  against  him 
by  Count  Woransow.  the  Roasian  ambassador,  who  had  been  anmsoJ 
of  being  privy  to  the  making  awsy  with  the  vrlfe  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Wfirtemberg.  He  was  found  guilty,  aentenoed  to  pay  a 
fine  of  6001.,  and  to  soflisr  six  mcntiia'  ImpriaoDment^  whieh  puniah- 
ment  waa  howevor  remitted  after  an  impriaonmcDt  of  about  three 
montha,  The 'Edinbwgh  Rovimr/ tbe  '  Qmxterty  Beview,' and  tbe 
'British  Critica*  also  aado  violent  attaeka  on  tha  Inta^lto  of  his 
repreesntatione,  wsfawt  whloh  WraxaD  m^e  a^nn  .«iln«)efef al 
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dtflntw  in  two  pnaphlatL  StUl,  thongh  so  dovbi  he  ii  to  ba  mto* 
trtutad  wbaro  ha  does  not  rat  npon  vikboiity,  ho  hid  mixed  k>  maoh 
Id  Moiatri  wm  ao  inquUitiTe,  and  to  the  beat  of  hb  aUUtiM  obMmat, 
that  h«  ooold  not  fail  to  tn^ig  tog«lhar  a  maaa  of  curiooa  aod  iom»- 
timea  important  matter.  In  1813  he  bad  bean  craatod  a  baiooet,  and 
aftar  tiie  raviaion  of  tha  aaoond  odition  of  th«  *M«m<ma'  in  1816  he 
pablidMd  no  mon;  bat  aiW  bia  daath  there  appeared  in  1886,  in 
8  Tob.,  *  FoatlmoMW  Mamdra  of  Ida  own  Time.'  Tit«j  indade  aneo- 
dota  of  tbe  noat  diatlngaUiod  poUtieal  and  otbar  peraoaagas  in  tho 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.,  coming  down  howorar  onl;  to 
tho  year  1789,  and  reaemble  In  oharaoter  the  previooa  Tolumetb  embit- 
tttred  aomewhftt  perhapa  by  a  rwDerobranee  of  hie  poniabment :  a 
repetition  of  whi(£,  he  aaya  in  an  introdootion  dated  in  1835,  be  waa 
determined  to  RToid,  though  he  Mi  sadi  a  reaolt  would  be  no  tmlikely 
oonaaoaMwe  if  they  spewed  diiriii(  hit  Uto.  H«  died  i^  Dorar,  on 
the  7Ui  of  Norember  1831,  while  on  »  joamoy  to  Naplee. 

WiiAT,  ROBERT  BATRMAN,  an  eograver  of  gema,  waa  a  aon  of 
the  R«r.  William  Wray,  reotor  of  if  ewtcutonj  in  WUtahire,  and  after< 
warda  vioar  of  Broadobalk  in  the  ume  ooonty,  where  Robert  Batamao 
Wmy  waa  bom  on  tha  16th  of  Uaroh  1715.  Both  on  tha  father'a  and 
the  mother'a  nd«  ha  waa  allied  to  aome  of  tbe  beat  &miUw  in  the 
oooD^.  On  tbe  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  whMi  happened  in 
17S4,  tile  widow  and  her  young  &mily  went  to  reaide  at  Pottem  in 
Wiltahire,  where  her  brotbara  Rdward  and  Thomaa  Byng  then  lived. 
Rdward  waa  a  portrait-painter,  who  had  been  a  pnfnl  and  beoame 
an  ataiatant  of  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller,  with  whom  h«  emttaned  to  reaide 
tiU  the  death  of  tiwt  artist  in  1728.  Sir  Godfiov  ihowed  hla  ooD- 
fidenoe  in  Byi^a  abititiea  by  hartng  directed  in  hi*  will  that  the 

SDrtnita  which  hia  aittera  had  eontraoted  for  ahould  be  finished  by 

During  the  yean  oocmpied  in  hia  education  Wray  learnt,  under  the 
tuition  M  hb  nnde  Edward,  to  draw  the  homan  figure,  with  graoe  and 
preoiaioo,  and  aoqnired  moh  a  taate  for  tbe  fine  arta,  that  when  it 
became  neoeoary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profeaaioii  he  aeleotod 
that  of  ceal-engraTiDg,  an  act  which  at  that  tim*  waa  eoarody  adfuoed 
beyond  the  delineation  of  heraldio  flgoree,  and  was  open  therefore  to 
great  improvement,  ofFwing  aome  enoouiagemaot  to  his  amUtioB,  as 
well  as  the  promise  of  an  honourable  maintenanoe;.  To  learn  the 
mechanical  put  of  the  bnaineas  be  waa  placed  under  a  Mal-engnTor 
named  Ooaaet,  reaiding  in  Berwiok-street,  Soho,  where  his  rapid  pro* 
gresa  exited  a  degree  ot  jealooay  that  led  to  a  speedy  diieolution  of 
the  eonneotiML  Although  Hr.  Wi^  began  by  en^Tiug  the  tyiMS  of 
Mwdsoi  heraldiy  aa  aeulptored  oa  Uie  tombs  and  seals  ot  tbe  middle 
•gas,  hia  hmato  taste,  fostered  by  the  aouiety  of  tho  paiotera  whom  he 
met  at  his  nnole's  honae,  and  stimulated  by  a  costemplatiMk  of  tbe 
works  of  ttie  snaieatl^  soon  prompted  him  to  a  nobler  fi^  of  euKtion, 
and  to  eodeavour  to  imitate^  if  he  ooold  not  riral,  the  prodnctioos  of 
the  Greek  maatara.  Thu^  wliilet  ha  oootiaasd  to  proaesate^  or  at 
lesat  to  ^ve  the  flushing  tooehas  to  the  common  works  required  by 
Us  employenk  bis  cfaoioar  hours  were  devoted  to  the  delineation  of 
nafcarsb  wd  e^edally  of  the  homan  figure,  until  he  had  suooeeded  in 
repreeenting  aome  <tf  the  most  diatingniahed  peraonageB  of  Rngliah 
hiatoiy,  or  remains  (rf  snoint  soolptosek  or  the  Meal  dadgns  of  modem 
eontomponuy  artistft 

Befora  Mr.  Wray  had  oonpletod  his  tweoty-fooith  year  ha  bad  «x»- 
onted  the  front  Hue  and  Mie  of  the  proflUattf  Milton,  and  in  another 
the  leoond  profile.  Hr.  Tasiie,  of  Boho-sqnare^  who  had  reoently 
invratad  a  method  of  copying  ancient  engraTcd  gema,  was  so  moch 
impreaaed  with  the  mertti  of  Mr.  Wray's  works  of  the  same  kind,  that 
he  sold  oopiea  of  them  together  with  thoae  of  his  own  ooUeotion. 
Mr.  Wray's  nsme  thus  became  extensiTely  known,  and  his  (wiginal 
pniduotiona  were  sought  after  with  kvidi^  eten  In  Ita^y.  At  n  ■nb' 
aeqnaot  period,  whm  Henry,  eigh^  Lord  Anmdal,  visited  Rome  to 
ooUeet  WM^  of  art  for  thk  purpose  of  deooratiog  his  new  mauion  of 
Wardoor,  ho  waa  wuiwiMa  to  hear  of  the  &une  of  a  man  who  was 
then  residing  within  a  fiw  miles  of  his  own  gatea  in  England;  for  in 
1769,  after  u  reaideDoe  of  more  than  than  thir^  yeara  in  London, 
ateeonutaneea  bad  induoed  Mr.  Wi^  to  quit  the  metMpoli^  and  to 
fix  himself  at  a  house  In  ChurelMtreas  8albboi7.  To  un  wtut  of  the 
oelebri^  which  he  had  now  aequired,  locally  <tf  abode  was  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  at  Saliabniy  that  he  produoed  some  of  his  best  works,  snd 
those  on  which  hb  reputation  with  posterity  will  chiefly  depend.  Tbe 
diffiool^  of  engrariug  figores  on  hard  stones  in  the  manner  of  the 
Mjoient  Qresks  b  shown  by  iU  larity  in  modem  time* ;  and  although 
it  has  bean  mdtiTCtad  in  Italy  with  great  suooaM^  in  Engbnd  Wray 
baa  soarody  had  n  rinL  If  mne  <d  the  Italians  have  surpamed  him 
in  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the  number  of  their  works,  none  ha?e 
been  hb  superion  in  ezproHing  the  afEtetions,  and  in  female  grace  and 
bean^.  That  Wray  nerer  aoquired  more  than  a  decent  oompetenoe 
by  hb  talonts  will  be  easily  imagined,  when  it  b  stated  that  tbe  head 
of  the  dying  Cleopatra,  whioh  he  eeteemed  the  most  perfect,  as  it  was 
the  moat  difficult  of  hb  woA^  was  mM  to  the  I>nke  ot  M<Hthumbsr> 
land  for  SOL  But  in  no  brandi  of  art  were  tbo  labours  of  native 
artists  very  liberally  rewarded  in  those  times,  except  in  some  rare 
inatanooa. 

Tha  following  are  tbe  moat  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wray's  works,  and 
tiisf  are  hart  ^aosd  in  tha  order  in  whkh  thdr  uMrib  is  roppoaad  by 


soma  eompetont  judges  to  tank:— 1,  Dying  Cleopatra;  S,  Ifodosa'a 
Head,  a  copy  from  the  Stnwri  Medusa;  8,  a  M^dalen;  4,  Han; 
6.  Madonna ;  6,  Ideal  female  head;  7,  ditto;  8,  ditto;  »,  MUton.  fhoot 
fiu)e;  10,  Milton,  profile;  11,  ditto;  ia,0)HRii  IS,  Pepo;  14,  8hab> 
pare;  15,  Ziogara;  10,  AntiaouB. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  Satbbnrj  In  tb*  year  1770^  in  the  rix^4fth  jmr 
of  hb  age. 

WRBDE,  KARL  PHIUP,  PRIKCB,  a  Iddwrahal  in  the  Bam. 
rian  aerrioe,  and  designated  by  Nap^eon  L  as  one  the  ablait 
genersb  of  hu  time^  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  29th  of  April 
1767.  Haring  received  a  good  education,  in  which  law  and  the 
valaation  of  forest  lands  made  part  of  hb  atadie%  be  was  appohitod 
BSMeeor  to  the  High  Court  of  Heidriberg,  in  1792.  The  war  beaweoi 
France  and  Anstria  having  broken  out  sooo  after,  he  was  dioseo  bf 
Prinoe  Hohenlohe  as  einl  oofflmisiionsr  fbr  the  |»»«**— in  tha 
Austrian  srmy.  For  several  yean  he  oontimMd  to  ^soharge  hb  com* 
miasariat  fonotions  in  tbe  difierent  Qermaa  annlsi^  but  he  had  like* 
wise  taken  part  in  tha  military  operations,  as  early  aa  the  age  of 
twenty-six;  and  be  had,  in  1795,  risen  to  the  nnfc  of  cidoneL  During 
the  campaign  of  1799,  under  the  aoBpioas  of  the  AndidukaOiarles,  Iw 
raised  a  corps  of  volontewa  among  hb  own  ooanto^uo,  which  ha 
brought  to  tbe  main  army  on  the  14th  <rf  Otfober,  along  with  two 
Austrian  dlviriMis.  Placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  regmients^  ha 
dbtinguished  bimoalf  by  repeated  acta  of  daring  during  the  campaigns 
of  1799  and  1800,  and  in  tbe  latter  year,  bb  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Hoben  linden  (December  8),  when  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  aoquued  him  the  rank  of  major-geoeraL  In  1804, 
the  oommander-in-obief  of  the  Bavarian  auzilbriee,  General  Deroy, 
having  been  eompelled  by  hb  wounds  to  relinqi^jdi  hb  poet,  it  was 
oonfened  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  upon  Wrede^  who  had  just  been 
made  lieqtenant^aral ;  fixmi  whioh  period  fab  repntatioo  as  a  brave 
and  skilful  general  rooe  orationsUy. 

Tbe  great  campaign  of  180S  furnished  him  with  signal  opportmiitias 
cfobtauing  newhwoors;  bat  no  haigsr  in  the  same  aerrioe.  The 
poliqr  of  Kapoleen  had  succeeded  in  detaohiDg  Bavaria  from  the 
mteiesii  of  Austria^  and  the  contingent  supplied  by  the  iiog,  amoont* 
ing  to  SS,000  men,  fbrmod  the  10th  corps  of  that  powerfiil  army, 
whiid)  for  its  numbers,  its  equipment  and  its  dboiptiiie,  woe  pertiapa 
the  most  formidable  France  had  ever  eollected.  For  the  fint  time^  it 
was  called  the  '  granda  armtfe  :'  eight  of  tlie  oorpa  were  eommanded 
by  eight  marabaJs  of  France;  the  host  mustwed  260,000  combatants. 
Thu  great  army  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  RUne  between  the 
17th  and  SSrd  of  aepcember  1805,  General  Wrode  Joined  with  Beraa- 
dotte^  and  the  united  troops  passed  through  the  i^russbn  territory, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  croMed  the  Danube.  On  tbe  18th  of 
October,  QeDcral  Wrede  led  tbe  French  vanguard  at  the  battie  ot 
Memmiagsn,  poreued  the  retreating  enemy  for  aereral  ndlea  off  tbe  field, 
and  captured  IfiOOAustfians.  In  ]806»  the  grand  eordon  of  tbe  legion  of 
hoBOor  was  ouuferrad  on  him.  He  was  prssi^  the  following  year,  at 
the  siege  of  Dantsig,  which  lasted  ftom  Hsreh  20th  to  May  27th,  1807. 
For  aereral  months  during  the  eampaigns  of  1808,  Gwieral  Wrede 
was  detached  from  the  mam  army,  and  sent  to  aupptnt  tb»  authori^ 
of  tiie  Freneb  empire  in  the  TyroL  In  1809,  under  the  Pitnee  BojtX 
of  Bavaria,  he  waa  ccdered  to  take  diaige  of  a  diriaion  of  the  army, 
stationed  in  frtmt  of  the  oqpflal  fiw  its  defonoib  Emm  he  attaAed  the 
enemy  several  times,  and  csiried  two  of  tbilr  beat  pedtkmi.  At  the 
battle  of  AbSBeberg,  April  20tb,  1809,  Napoleon  commanded  the 
Bavarian  troops  in  parson,  when  they  took  right  standsrds,  13  gaim, 
snd  1800  prisoneiB.  Tho  fi^owing  day.  General  Wrede  marched  on 
tho  Inn,  in  pursuit  of  the  fngiUves,  and  haviog  overtaken  the  AusMan 
rsar-gnard  at  LaufMi,  on  the  27th,  deftetad  tbem  a  eeeond  time^  with 
thalcssofaUthairbagpg&  Two  days  lator.  on  tha  S9th,  he  repnleed 
tbe  eneoij  ftom  tbe  position  tiuj  had  taken  up  in  frmt  of  8elsbai|b 
after  a  most  obetinato  resistaneai 

Wredo  had  already  takaa  rank  by  the  ride  of  tite  best  genersb  in 
the  French  armlea,when  hb  dashing  exploit,  tbociqitnreof  Inn^inick, 
and  hb  (wportane  arrival  and  aealoas  b^iaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  July  6th,  1809^  in  whkh  he  waa  wounded,  pwoued  him  the 
grade  of  flald'aarBhal,  from  the  Bavarian  government,  end  the  title  of 
oount  Ikom  that  of  Aanoib  Tbe  years  1810  aod  1611  <bostiUtiaa 
being  at  that  time  anqiMidad  between  Pranee  and  the  Gemun  ^teek 
were  spent  by  the  marshsl  in  tbe  peaceful  eqjoymsnt  of  domastie 
intoroonrscL  About  thb  junetora  however  he  waa  inatad  to  in*intMn 
tbe  hfmour  of  hb  oouat^men  in  a  jnivato  mattw,  whidi  provoked 
much  OOP  temporary  soaodsl  on  the  oontinent.  A  psdtet  of  ofKeial 
letters  having  bsm  ssiied  in  the  baa  ot  a  Swedish  oourier,  and  im> 
mediately  pnt^ihed  Napoleon's  «ieotion%  eome  of  the  despatehsa 
were  foond  to  oontua  reflectiona  adverse  to  tbe  eoDdnet  tbe 
Bavarian  army.  Theae  despatobes  bearing  the  si^ture  of  Count  da 
Dnber,  tbe  Swedish  oharg6  d'afiBdrsi^  that  nobkoisn  was  dHlleaged 
by  Wrede,  and  a  dnd  feu^t  betwaw  tSmOg  but  withont  pmiial 
iqjuty  to  either. 

Throo^tout  tbe  aidnons  campaign  of  1818,  whan  Napoleon  Invaded 
Russia,  Maiehal  Wrede  commanded  tiie  Bavarian  cavalry,  divkUng 
with  QoBwal  Deroy  the  lead  of  the  auxiliary  f<«ea  of  tiiat  natira^  and 
hb  name  frequently  reoora  in  the  French  boUetins.  At  the  battle  of 
Polotsk,  August  22,  titough  eventoaUy  deCsatad  bj^WifttaDBta^  Us 
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UInl  daring  tha  action,  the  ehief  eoamuuid  deToIved  apon  Mtwihal 
Wi«da.  Daring  the  retreftt  he  wm  frequeotly  aem  in  ih*  rear  of  tiie 
French  army,  assiBting  Iburahal  Nej  in  oonring  the  fngitlT*  legtoni. 
In  that  terrible  retreat  Wrede'i  oorpa  wai  one  of  the  moet  eererely 
vidted ;  "  ttie  lean  wreck  of  hie  oaTalxr  was  dismotmted,  and  aoaroelr 
n  dngla  BavMian  hone  paned  oat  of  the  Btwafaa  •nowa."  Wrede 
waa  deatinad  aoon  to  find  hiouelf  onoe  more  opposed  to  the  genenl 
nnder  whom  he  thw  aemd  and  lofEared,  and  oooe  more  allied  to  the 
army  in  fighting  againat  whioh  hie  ehief  honoore  had  been  gained* 
On  the  8th  of  Ootober  1818,  the  treatr  <a  Baid,  by  whidi  Bavaria  dls- 
Migaged  henelf  from  the  Coniadsranon  of  the  Bliina,  having  been 
npied,  Marahal  Wrede,  with  tba  appointmauk  of  oomnaiKLer-in-ohief, 
mnalMd  into  Vmnaaniih,  at  tlw  Mad  of  a  strong  Anstr^-BaTatian 
fbroei 

After  tweatjr  Tean*  ontntempied  serriee  in  F^oe,  Italy,  Qermany, 
and  BoBua,  Wrede  now  lor  the  firat  time  saw  himself  [daoed  in  the 
Independent  oommand  of  a  aeparate  army.  Hie  instaroctions  were  to 
throw  himBelf  aorou  the  route  of  Napoleon,  then  in  fiiU  retreat 
after  his  disoomfltore  at  the  battle  <d  Leipat&  ntiewas  the  chief 
incident  in  his  carew;  it  is  one  at  the  most  nMDorable  and  instroo- 
tive  In  the  oareer  of  Nap<deoB.  The  AnatnyBamrian  amiy  consisted 
of  five  dividona  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  the  number 
of  troops  amoanting  to  66,000,  with  180  gona.  With  this  army,  on 
the  80th  of  October  1818,  be  posted  hima^ia  the  forest  of  Hanan, 
drawing  hia  troope  right  acioss  the  mun  road ;  thenby  blocking  ap 
the  passage  for  tiie  armr  of  Napoleon,  and  shutting  them  ont  of  the 
prenoh  tezritny  near  at  naad.  Th*  anny  of  N^k^mb  did  not  axoeed 
80,0W^  when  it  aame  op  to  the  Main  after  the  fearftd  shatter  at 
Ijeipds;  of  theee  80,000  were  stragglers;  ao  that  to  dear  his  way  the 
Frenoh  emperor  coald  not  rely  upon  more  than  60,000  oombaiants. 
His  artillery,  from  800  pleoss  bad  been  redooed  to  200  gooL  The 
battie  of  Hanaa,  in  which  Mar«hal  Wrede  had  the  honoor  to  measure 
swords  with  Nspideon  himself,  continaed  for  seveial  honn^  dating 
irtiieh,  notwithstanding  tiie  da^atate  eflbrti  of  Victor  ud  MaodonaM 
they  ware  on^jle  to  fbree  thwr  way  tihzoogfa  the  nsrrow  opsning 
between  the  foreet  and  the  banks  of  the  Kinsig.  At  leogth  Napo- 
leon ordered  the  artillery  of  the  Onard,  under  Droaot,  and  the 
eavaliy  ot  the  Guard,  led  by  Nansonti,  to  foroe  a  pasMge.  This 
mancBUvre  proved  suocenfol,  the  allies  fled  towards  the  river,  leaving 
the  road  to  Frankfurt  <rpea  to  Uie  f^Bneh.  Wrede  withdrew  the 
•hattered  rem  sine  of  his  army  behind  the  Kiniig,  nnder  tba  protection 
ofthaoamionof  Hanan.  The  army  of  Napoleon  passed  on.  nwtown 
of  Hanau  vras  taken  by  Uarmont  on  the  SIst  of  October,  sad  retaken 
by  Wrede  the  fdlowing  day.  But  this  time,  whilst  paisoing  the 
Italian  rearguard  towards  the  Eirndg  he  was  wounded  severely,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  bis  oommand.  The  loss  of  die  alliea  at  the 
battue  of  Hanaa  amoonted  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  Frenoh  to 
7000. 

As  looD  as  the  oampalgB  of  1814  hid  opined,  Ibrabal  Wrede, 
thoogh  Boaroely  oOnvakaoent,  reaumed  the  oommand  of  the  Bavarian 
eorpe,  and  entered  Fnnco  between  Basel  and  Strasbonig,  pouring  his 
battauona  into  the  adjacent  diitrioti  of  LorraiDe  and  Franohe-Oomtf^ 
In  the  campaign  of  1814,  comprising  fourteen  pitohed  battlea  fought 
by  Napoleon  in  person,  in  the  spaoe  of  two  months,  Marshal 
Wrede  was  eontinnally  in  action.  At  the  battle  of  La  Bothi^rc^ 
February  1, 1614,  M&nnal  Wiede  drove  the  Fnaeh  ont  of  the  village 
of  La  Olb^rie,  and  then  earned  Cbanmesnil  and  MorvUliers.  The 
next  day,  encountering  Harmont,  who  wss  defiling  with  his  oorpa 
over  the  bridge  of  Lesmont,  he  de&ated  him  irith  great  loea.  On  toe 
14th  of  Febroary  he  marched  upon  Troyes,  the  oa^tal  of  Champagne, 
and  there  fixed  hia  head-qoarters.  On  the  27th,  he  drfeated  Marshal 
Ondinot  at  Bareur^AubCk  By  hia  impetuous  assault  and  storming 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Bsn^  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  <tf 
La  anilloti6re.  Finally  he  took  part  at  the  battle  of  ArdHor-Aube 
on  the  21et  of  March  1814  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eager  advo- 
cates of  the  immediate  advance  upon  Paris. 

Aftor  the  evaouation  ef  Fhmoe,  Mawhal  Wrede  wsi  xdsed  to  the 
rank  of  prince,  receiving  in  addition  tiie  estate  of  E]liogen  in  Vna- 
oonia,  ffom  1^  own  sovamlgn,  besides  many  maiks  of  distinotion 
leom  various  other  quartan.  The  prince  vras  one  of  the  diidomafcista 
■elected  to  meet  at  toe  congress  olF  Vienna,  where  Iw  gave  protrfs  of 
smgnlar  abili^.  When  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  in  February  1816, 
revived  the  war  for  a  ftw  months,  Wrede  penetrated  into  Lorraine  at 
the  bead  at  to«  Bavarian  army,  orocied  tba  Sane  on  the  S8rd  of  June, 
and  took  military  oeeupadon  of  savetel  of  toe  midland  departments 
of  Franco.  Subaeqnently,  his  sovereign  entroated  him  with  sevenl 
miasiona  of  the  highest  importance,  and  on  the  let  of  Ootobtf  18S2 
created  htm  generwisslmo  of  the  Bavarian  armies.  When  distnrbaneea 
began  to  spread  through  the  Bhenish  Bavaria  in  1883,  he  wu  de^ 
qiatdied  with  ample  powera  to  ttw  seat  of  the  iiMBrraeBon,  as  djief 
oommiaskmer;  where  Us  eonoOfatoiy  measures  pacffied  the  inhabl- 
tants  without  reoourse  bdng  had  to  vlolanoe. 

Uanhal  Wrede  died  at  his  estate  of  EWngen,  on  the  ISth  of  Decem- 
ber 1888,  aged  serenty-osiflb  Hit  son,  Chakub  Thbooou  Wksde, 
tlie  ialMritor  of  his  title  and  domains,  bom  on  the  8to  of  January 
1787,  is  generally  eonaiderad  as  one  of  the  moib  aanMlt  dafcndsn  of 
MwHtutlttBal  Ubwtr  In  Ui  native  land. 

WBEN,  BIB  omUBTOPHRR,  bom  «k  Ba*  Enoyle,  WlUa,  Ooto- 
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bar  SOt  1083,  waa  of  good  tuiub^,  being  the  aon  of  Dr.  Cfaristoplwr 
Wren,  chaplain  in  oraiDary  to  Charles  L,  and  dean  of  Windnt ;  and 
aef^iew  to  Dr.  Mattoew  Wren,  suooeidvely  Ushop  of  Hevefocd,  Nor- 
wioh,and£]y;  and  from  the  former  oi  tihsaehe  ssbms  to  have  inherited 
a  taste  for  sdentifio  and  literary  atadlei^  that  of  ardtitaatore  induded. 
That  he  was  initiated  into  architeoture  by  parental  example  ia  higbjy 
prob^ile,  nnee  1m  was  not  edooated  professioBaUy  to  the  praotise  of  it, 
bat  ^mlied  himself  to  it  oo^tbaoretioaUy,  and  mMAiuver  havs  dis- 
tingddied  hhnadf  in  it  If  paeoUar  dimmrtuoaa  had  not  ltd  to  tbt 
exMoiae  of  his  talents. 

Though  in  his  childhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution.  Wren  waa  of 
most  pncodoQs  mind,  and  that  too  as  youtofal  genius  meet  rarely 
displaya  itadf— not  in  poatla  Casey  and  fseling,  but  ia  the  abstrueer 
paUis  of  edenoe  and  pbiloeopby.  Ia  fact  it  almoBt  partakes  of  tlie 
marvellous  when  wa  are  told  that  at  toe  age  of  thirteen  he  invented 
an  astronomical  instrument,  a  pneumatic  engine^  and  another  instru- 
ment of  nse  in  gnomonics.  These  inventions  probably  sened  no  otoer 
end  than  ttiat  of  causing  him  to  be  regarded  as  •  prodigy ;  and  tba 
fune  tons  acquired  no  doubt  bdped  to  proeore  for  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entarad  as  genii  eman  oemmoser  at  Wadham  College  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  the  notioe  of  Dr.  WilUas  and  Seth  Wood,  Saviliaa 
profeasor  of  astronomy.  A  pliilosopfaw  and  matbematidaa  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  a  |4ienomenon ;  and  even  before  th«i  he  had  been  du- 
tingaiahed  by  his  profidency  in  anatomy,  and  had  been  employed  by 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  as  his  demonstrating  aadstant.  While  at 
Qxf(»rd  be  assodated  wito  Ho^a  (whom  ha  Hdsted  in  hb  '  Mien> 
graphia')  aod  other  sdantiflo  men,  whose  mastinga  laid  the  fimiidrijoii 
of  the  fotora  Boyal  Sode^.  In  lOSS  ha  was  deotod  n  Vdlmr  of  All 
Sonla'  College  Oxford. 

By  toe  time  he  was  twenty-four  be  was  known  to  the  learned  of 
Europe  by  his  various  theories,  InvMittons,  and  improvements.  In 
August  IQ57,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor's  chair  of  astronomy 
at  Oresham  Coll«ga,  Irfittdoo,  and  three  years  after  to  tost  of  the 
Savilian  proftasor  at  Oxford,  when  he  rcdgnad  thaqwsham  chair.  On 
the  eitabUdiment  of  toe  Boyal  Society  aoon  after  toe  Boatoralioii, 
Wren  oontributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputaUon  of  that  body.  Thus 
fitr  therefore  he  had  attained  to  high  eininenoe  among  his  contempo- 
raries, but  it  was  each  that  be  might  have  remained  known  only  to  a 
few,  whereas  at  preeent  his  ealebrity  sa  an  architect  has  swallowed  up 
all  his  other  titles  to  distincUon.  At  that  time  hie  architectural 
geniuB  bad  hardly  dawnad,  and  ft  waa  probably  shfofty  owing  to  hia 
general  reputaUon  fbr  sdentifio  skill  that  Iw  wis  appoiofted  by 
Charlea  II.,  in  1691,  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  toe  surveyor- 
geoerol,  and  was  commisdoned  in  1663  to  surv^  and  report  npcn 
Bt  Paid's  Cfttoedni,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  or  rather  toe  eutiie 
rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  fabric  so  as  to  reoondle  It  wito  the 
Corinthian  oolonnade  added  to  it  by  Joaea.  TIds  sebeme  met  with 
oimsidenble  oppodtion  boto  flpom  the  decgy  and  tin  (Maens,  thm 
being  strong  prejudioes  amongst  tiie  latter  agdnat  deUroying  the  M 
edifice;  at  least  eameet  wiihea  that  the  tower  ^ould  be  etui  preeerved. 
Dissensions  and  protracted  diaenadons,  and  delay  of  eourse,  were  toe 
consequences^  and  notoing  was  doue.  But  if  this  undertakiog  seemed 
likely  to  be  pwtponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  &11  to  the  ground  alto- 
getoer,  Wrm  had  in  the  meantime  been  employed  on  some  other 
buildings— the  Sheldonlan  Theatre  at  Oxford  <1064-9).  The  Ubrary 
of  Trinity  Co11ea;p,  Cambridge,  was  not  built  till  1672.  In  toe  nme 
interval,  and  during  the  diaousdons  on  toe  subject  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
visited  Paris  (1666),  where  the  works  ^  Louvre  were  then  in 
progress,  snd  he  lud  b^un  to  draw  up  some  obeervations  on  the 
state  of  architeoture  In  that  e^tal,  but  he  unfottonatdy  never  pub- 
lished or  oompleted  them. 

At  toe  beginning  of  tiia  f^wfalg  year  he  returned  home,  but  fbnnd 
matters  ndtoer  setMad  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  St  PauTs. 
Atlengto  toe  evente  and  aoddenta  by  whidi  architectural  under- 
takings are  so  greaUy  oontroUed,  pat  an  end  to  all  discuMsioD  and  all 
lexity  as  to  retdnlog  any  part  of  toe  old  fabria  Folitioalevuite 
frustrated  Jones's  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall;  an  event  of 
a  dlfiisrent  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  tim^  happened 
opportunely  for  Wren,  shiee  the  ■  Great  Fire'  of  London  not  cmly 
dedded  toat  8b  Paul's  should  be  entirely  rebuilt  as  one  eonstatent 
whole,  eatirdy  of  bis  own  idea,  but  also  opened  an  exbendve  field  for 
his  talents  in  various  otoer  metropolitan  buildings.  One  immediate 
labour  arising  from  toe  oonflu^tioa  wsa  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  toe  ruins,  and  a  plan  for  h^g  ont  the  devaatatod  spaoe  In  a 
regular  and  commodious  manner,  wito  wide  streets  and  pisnasat 
intervals.  Yet  ao  for  was  this  plan  from  being  adopted,  toat  it  was 
lost  dght  <tf  altogether  In  rebuilcung  toe  dty :  -toe  new  etreeta  rose  up 
in  that  denaa  and  intricate  mase  of  narrow  lanes  which  are  now  but 
slowly  diaappeuing  before  modem  improvements;  and  worst  of  all, 
instead  of  the  Une  of  spadous  quays  uong  toe  Thames,  wUeh  Wren 
proposed,  toe  river  waa  entirely  shut  out  from  view  by  wbarfo  and 
vrarehouses  in  sooh  msnner  as  to  render  any  scheme  for  improvement 
to  any  extent  in  regard  to  its  banks  a  matter  of  extreme  difflenl^.  It 
ia  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  toat  amidst  nch  a  scene  of  eonfodon, 
aad  imder  toe  preamire  of  immediate  neoenty,  toe  citizena  should 
have  paid  no  re^ml  to  achemea  of  arcbiteotural  msgnifiosDce ;  still  ft 
is  to  be  rsgretted  tost  toey  did  not  adopt^some  gmeral  pUn,  mo- 
Tidiag  for  oommodloaaaeas  fi^^jf ^  iflJ'tePO^O^  ffwlwi' 
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sunt  to  gtow  up  tfterwudi  by  degrsM  and  nndw  awn  fknonbls 
draaautanoak 

TbuB  fhwtntsd  in  hU  Urn  for  pIuininK  ■&  mtira  air,  and  doomed 
to  MS  Ub  *  New  Loudon '  tmong  ths  tbu^  that  might  hAve  been, 
Wren  was  oompdled  to  oon6ne  hia  ambition  irithin  tuucromr  limits, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  towards  individual  wdificwt  Among  the 
earliest  of  tbeao  were  the  Royal  Kxohange,  Costom-hoase  tboth  since 
deitroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt),  Temple  Bar,  the  Monument^  and  some 
Aurohea,  inolodtng  that  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook ;  all  of  which  were 
•netod  bdbra  Sb  Paul's  was  b^nn:— and  previous  to  Hut  great 
event  ia  Us  profeauonal  life^  we  may  here  reoord  two  incidents  in 
his  private  one:  in  1672  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
and  in  1674  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Coghill,  after  whose 
deoease  he  took  for  his  seoond  wiils  a  dao^ter  of  Visoount  Fitc- 
William,  an  Iriah  peer ;  and  by  both  these  ladua  he  had  iasneu 

All  uds  time  he  had  not  been  idle  in  regard  to  the  Intended  oatbe- 
dral,  but  bad  prmated  vaiions  designs  and  moddsL  The  one  howevm 
which  he  himMlf  was  most  solieitoos  to  see  adopted  was  set  a^e  for 
that  now  ezeoated ;  and  flTen  there  he  was  compelled  to  make  sereral 
alterations  contrary  to  his  judgment  Of  this  last,  plaos  and  other 
architectural  drawings  are  so  common  that  almost  any  deseription  of 
it  is  superfluous,  bub  it  is  not  so  with  his  own  &Tevtte  project, 
which,  though  invariably  referred  to,  has  seldom  been  explained  by  any 
drawings ;  on  which  account  we  hare  exhibit  the  plan  as  the  dearest 
and  briefest  description  of  it :  the  original,  whioh  has  been  for  so  long 
a  period  almoal  Udden  in  the  oathedxa),  but  ib  magr  now  (1807)  be 


Men  In  the  Sontb  Eeodngton  MoBsnm— thongh  it  woold  seem  only 
fcr  atimc^  the  Dean  and  Chaptar  of  St  Paul's  having  only  lent  it  to 
the  govermnent  for  exhiUtion  temporarily— it  had  fiJlen  into  a  very 
i^i'fpiHH  hot  has  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  oomporitiOB  is  oompaafc  and  dmpie^  fionning  a  nngle  ganenl 
octagonal  mass,  sonnotmted  by  a  cupola,  and  extended  on  na  west 
sUe  by  a  portico^  and  a  short  nave  or  Tsatibule  within ;  and  there  Is 
also  a  great  deal  of  play  pcodnoed  by  tiie  alteraate  ourred  ndes  of  the 
main  body  of  the  edifioA  Of  this  design  one  great  recoannendatioa 
iudsted  noon  by  Wrao  was  that  there  woold  be  only  a  sing^  older; 
yet  thoogL  tUs  is  tne  aa  regardsaToidiog  superoolnmniatlen  «  ordw 
«Mr  order,  there  would  in  act  have  been  two  ordinanc«$  (both  Corin- 
thian), a  larger  one  fi>r  the  pcrtioo  or  west  elevation,  and  one  upon  a 
>wi»ll*r  Boale  (but  raised  to  the  same  level  of  entablatore^  by  being 
plaoed  on  a  loAgr  strlobnto)  in  the  eida  olevatlMM,  whioh  woiud  have 
tMsn  snrmomted  only  1^  an  attio  and  lahMtndfc  Snoh  n  omuUm^ 
tion  ^  two  ordinanoes  might  psriiaps  ham  beso  objseted  to  bf  some  aa 
yathce  lioentioos,  notwithstaading  wiat  thera  la  ample  anthoafey  for  it 
Sn  the  works  of  Fhlladio  and  oOiara  tt  the  Italiu  sebool;  but  it 
woold  at  all  events  have  prodoeed  piotaeaqua  variety,  and  the  larger 
wder  (tf  the  portioo  would  have  appeand  the  nune  imposing  by 
ocmtraat  with  the  other,  U  b  AwUier  to  be  observed  that  fbab 
ordiaanaa  ia  kept  dSMmelb  from  the  othar  W  being  oontned  t»  a  sepa- 
rate aleVBtiOB  of  the  baUding.  As  to  the  interior,  the  parts  are 
tieantifiUly  grouped  togetherrio  aa  to  prodoee  at  once  both  ragularibr 
and  intricacy,  yet  it  does  not  seem  by  any  means  particularly  well 
adi^Aed  for  tiw  fhotaataal  aarvica^  there  bttig  no  apaee  for  a  eoUaoted 
fnigregsttnn,  wpiyt  |a  ttw«inabr  hm  btmaUi  the  domsk  lAkh 
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ooold  not  ba  fitted  «p  ft*  aadi  pnrpoae  wUhoat  being  flntiier 
laoloasd;  wbetel^  also  in  other  respeota  the  gnndeor<tf  the  aaaambl^ 
as  is  shows  itself  in  the  plan,  would  have  been  greatly  impaired. 

The  oomparison  of  that  first  idea  with  the  one  aftorwaids  ad<^>ted 
makes  evident  almost  opposite  modes  of  treatment  both  aa  to  arrange' 
ment  and  proportions.  While  the  first  exhibits  oonceotration  sjid 
oniform  ■padoasnflea,  the  other  ia  more  extended  aa  to  length,  but 
oontraoted  in  other  raspeati^  aad  the  diagonal  vistsa  that  woold  ban 
baaa  obtainad  ia  the  other  case  are  altogethw  loat.  It  mw  be 
obeerved  too  that  the  nave^  or  westent  ann  ef  the  oroaih  iareaoMred 
apparaitly  shorter  than  the  eastern  one^  axkeniaUy,bgbig  broken  ao  ai 
to  fnm  a  aeoond  ok  veatem  tcaoiepi 


The  first  at<Hie  of  the  peaaat  edlfiee  was  laid  Jnne  21,  1675 ;  fhe 
ehoir  was  opened  for  divme  service  in  December  1697,  and  the  whole 
was  oomplated  in  thirty-five  years,  the  last  stone  on  tiie  summit  of  tiie 
lantern  beiaslaid  by  the  anuiiteot's  son  <Xiristopber  in  1710.  Taken 
altogether,  the  present  St  Paul's  is  a  truly  glorious  woik — its  cupola 
matchlssi  in  bMuty ;  yet  all  noble  as  it  is,  Uie  ikbric  will  not  bear  to  be 
rigidly  aemtialsed  In  Uie  spirit  of  captions  oritieism ;  and  of  lateyean 
no  Hula  of  such  eritioism  him  been  Wought  to  bear  against  it  Among 
other  fiiult^  it  is  alleged  thiA  its  real  form  and  oonatmetion  are 
masked,  the  upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a  screen 
oonoosling  the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave ;  also 
that  the  aame  Is  in  a  great  measure  the  ease  with  the  onpola,  the  ex- 
ternal dome  being  oonsideraUy  iottier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so 
elevated  chiefly  tot  afBiot Troe;  and  that  efieot  is  most  admirably 
aooompllshed.  The  last  reproach  is  a&  ttie  more  inconsistent,  because 
it  has,  if  not  prooeeded  fk<Mn,  been  repeated  by  those  who,  while  they 
oensure  St  Paul's  dome  as  being  larger  than  the  interior  actually 
reqaimd,  aot  only  tolente  bat  are  in  ecstasies  with  a  Ootbio  spire — a 
CMrture  boUt  aUcMather  f«r  extwul  aGbe^  and  quite  useless  as  regards 
the  Interinr  of  toe  atraator^  otherwise  tikui  aa  giving  stabiKtv  to  ths 
tower.  Another  charge  wUdi  has  now  started  np  agunat  Wren  is 
that  he  was  eitber  ignraant  or  grossly  negligent  of  the  prindples  of 
eenlesiastleal  diiifcn — of '  symbdusm,'  'sprntoalism,'  'saoramentali^/ 
Ac  Bat  Wren  tnmply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Protes- 
tant eoncngdion^  and  ao  ftr  graerally  ahovrad  conndexable  skill,  but 
it  mast  be  eonfeaiad  -nrf  larely  aoffideot  taate^  or  aught  amounting 
to  anddteototal  ehaiaoterand  b^I&  Of  his  nomaroos  onirches  in  the 
dty,  few  have  any  daima  to  notice  for  beau^  of  design.  They  ar& 
almost  wtthoot  exeeptiott,  tn  a  heavy  uncouth  manner,  ohiefly  marked 
1^  a  number  large  ardwd  and  small  circular  windows,  ue  former 
of  which  appear  Utue  bettor  than  ao  many  dismal  gaps  gkzed  in  the 
most  ordinaiT  meaner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  ths  architect  of  St  PanlV- -nottusg  in  their  external 
design  that  wHI  bear  oomparison  with  mch  exqoMtely  beantiful  Uta 
in  that  structure  as  'llie  two  sendeiroular  porticos  of  Its  transept^ 
worthy  models  fbr  ohnmh  ftjadea.  Even  in  his  oampanOi— the  Ar* 
&med  ateepleaof  St  dido's  and  Bow CfaoE^  tha|tfamd ttrtUjuBL 
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parte  oddlj  pirt  together,  and  not  partieoliriy  ekgiBfc  in  tbamMlTfl*. 
^  lutariBr  of  St  StephAn'i,  Walbm^  bai  mo,  to  our  tbinUiig,  bMo 
pMtlj  orencated. 

WiUwBt  Uwrafore  aped^init  one  by  one^  Wren's  other  per- 
fbcmama^  almoet  all  of  whidt  Mrre  rather  to  oieamber  than  to  add 
aoTtUoc  to  the  gloty  derired  from  St.  Faol'i,  wa  annex  a  ohrooologioal 
lilt  of  uum  to  thk  artide  as  more  eoDVfloieDt  fw  referenoe^  and 
reaame  our  iHOsnpUoal  aotioe  of  the  arddtaefc  hinwlf. 

Om  work  vkhn  wotild  probaUj  have  not  a  little  aagmanted  bis 
fame  was  a  design  fiw  a  mifnificent  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
Cbarles  I.;  yet  thoa|^  pariiament  Toted  70,000^  for  the  purpose  in 
1678,  the  design  wm  abandoned,  and  the  money  applied  more  oon- 
formably  wltiii  the  peraonal  tastes  of  Charles  IL  Wren  had  been 
thwarted  in  hla  ideas  for  auothor  moaumeot,  namely,  the  column 
BO  oalled,  which  he  had  ooDosived  very  differently  and  very  oharao- 
tsristioally,  the  shaft  being  adorned  wiUi  gilt  fiamea  issuing  from  the 
loop'holea ;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to  be  found  in  the  '  five  orders,' 
therefaw  aa  "  the  impotence  of  iadeoiaion  erer  resorts  to  precedent 
and  ignonuoe  takes  refuge  in  oommon-plaoe^"  that  design  was  set 
aside  forthe  oommoo-plaoe  sSair  which  we  now  see. 

Wieo  had  resmied  the  ofiKoe  of  Savilian  Professor  in  167S ;  he 
aeeeptsd  that  of  fresodeat  of  the  Boyal  Sooisfy  in  108(^  and  he  also 
sat  serctal  times  In  parllaaunti  bnt  his  noaaroas  and  inprartant  pro- 
fessional angagements  left  hiin  little  leisure  for  other  puisaita  or 
dutiFSi  Enjoying  the  favour  of  saooeaure  princes,  he  was  employed 
by  Queen  Ma^  to  oompleto  the  buUdiogs  at  Qreenwieh,  to  be  appro- 
priated aa  a  Royal  Kaval  Hospital ;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble 
pile  axe  wdl  worUiy  of  toe  architect  of  St.  Paul's^  although,  by  some 
a\xaag»  e^ucioi^  less  quoted  ss  jmob  <tf  Us  giniua  than  sOTeral  of  his 
Inferiw  perfiwmanoes.  In  hfi  additions  to  Hampton  Court  for 
William  IIL  he  was  leas  fortunate — perhaps  unfortunate  in  being 
controlled  by  the  taste  of  the  king.  If  it  is  not  aotoally  a  Uot  upon 
his  fame,  aa  wss  his  work  at  Windsor  Csstle^  Hampton  Court  adds 
nothing  to  it,  whereas  he  might  perfa^M  have  produced  a  piece  of 
palaUal  srohiteotnre  at  Windsor  had  his  plan  for  erecting  a  distinct 
pile  of  building  on  the  south  sids  of  the  Upper  Wsrd  bera  adopted. 
Still  palaoea  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren's  fortes  at  least 
not  if  we  judge  by  such  specimens  as  he  has  given  as  in  Mariborough 
House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James's. 

After  the  death  of  Anne,  the  last  of  his  roysl  patrons,  Wren  « 
dispossessed  of  his  office  of  surveyorgeoeral  (which  he  had  held  for 
forty-nine  yean),  very  little  to  the  credit  of  (George  I.,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  "  one  Benson,"  the  man  who,  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capa- 
city, hss  presnved  a  name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it  for  laatmg 
shame  snd  oontempt.  To  Wren  himself  however  this  disohsige  firom 
office  must  have  been  rather  a  welcome  release  than  otherwise ;  for, 
verging  towards  ninety,  he  ooold  then  luve  little  ftirther  worldly 
smUtiui,  eran  had  he  not  already  amidy  grati6ed  it  The  dose  of 
his  life  was  not  so  much  to  be  i^tied  as  to  b«  mvied,  for  if  he  passed 
the  hst  fire  years  of  his  existence  in  retirement  and  in  comparative 
obaeurity,  hie  pasied  them  in  serenity  of  mind  and  placid  content. 
The  struggles  of  dissolution  were  sparad  him,  for  without  anj  pre- 
vious symptoms  of  ap^oaching  death  he  was  found  dead,  repoaug  in 
his  flhshr  after  dinner,  fcbnuuy  S6th,  1788,  in  the  ninaty-fiiat  year  of 
his  age. 

Ha  rseslvcd  the  tsrdy  htmoor  of  a  splendid  Ainnml  in  St  Paul's, 
where  hli  remains  were  depoetted  In  the  crypt,  with  no  other  adorn* 
ment  to  his  tomb  than  the  Inscription  on  i^  with  the  sublimely 
eloquent  legend,  "Bi  Konnmentom  qunri^  cironmspicew" 

Christoidier,  the  architect's  son  by  his  fliat  nunisge,  and  who  sat 
in  parliament  fw  Windsor  about  1718,  waa  anther  of  a  work  entitled 
' Hnmismatam  Antiquorum  SjyMogi^'  4to,  1708;  and  he  eompoeed  the 
chief  part  of  the  '  Psmtalia,  cr  llomoiis  o£  the  VanOy  of  the  Wrens,' 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  hb  death  (1747) ;  it  was  completed  by  Stephen 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher's  grandson,  and  published  in  1750.  This  work 
must  be  oonsidered  rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  than  a 
bioeraphy;  for  aa  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedioua,  yet  valnaUe  as  an 
anthendo  teoord,  and  as  suoh  U  has  always  bem  referred  to.  All 
Souls'  Llbraiy  at  Oxford  contalna  other  nK«e  Interesting  records  of 
the  ^reat  aruiiteot'i  professional  atadies,  hi  a  oolUetlon  of  orij^nal 
drawmgs  by  him ;  and  it  excites  not  mily  regret^  but  some  astonish- 
ment also,  that  theas,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  moat  interesting  of 
than,  should  never  have  been  pnUiahed.  In  &ct  oomparatiTdy  few 
of  Wren's  buildings  have  been  fully  desoribed  or  described  st  all  by 
aothentio  architectural  delineations^  or  otoorwise  than  by  mere  view& 
In  1842  however  waa  puUislud  a  vsiy  laife  and  bighlj-finisbad 
engraving  exhibiting  au  the  atruetaces  ersotad  by  him  brought 
together  into  one  extensive  group.  Tlus  kind  of  grspbio  synopsis 
was  from  a  oomposition  by  Ur.  C.  U.  Cookerell,  snd  is  appropriately 
entitled  a  'Tribute  to  the  Uemoiy  of  Sir  Chciatophar  Wren.' 

COirmiolcsricttl  LitL 
186S.  Pembroke  CoHms  Chapel,  CambridgSh 
lfldl-69.  Bheldonlan  Theatre,  Oxford. 
1664.  BuOdings  at  Trinity  CoUeotL  C^bridflft 
1666.  Ubrary  ditto  ditto. 

?  22I*,5*'?'^  K^tohsng^  London. 
1668-77.  ICmminuel  Colli«s  Chapel,  Gkmbridga. 


IMS.  Cnstom  Hooas^  London. 
167a  Temple  Bar. 

1670-  74.  St.  Sepukhr^a,  Newgate. 

1671-  77.  The  Monument,  London  {202  feet  high). 
1671-78.  Spire  and  Choroh  of  St.  Uary-le-Bow. 

1671-  66.  St.  Lawrenoe,  Jewry. 

1672-  79.  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
1678.  St  Miohad'a,  ConhUL 
1872.  St  Maryvsi-HIIL 

1678.  St  Bennet  Fink,  nuroadneedle  Street  dome  now  takoD  down. 
1674-98.  Collag*  of  Phyaloiani^  Warwi^  Lana  (now  oonvertad  ints 
a  Ewket). 

1676.  St.  Paul's  begun. 
1670.  Boyal  Obaervatoiy,  Oreenwich. 
1680.  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street 
1680.  St  Swithin'i. 

1681-  82,  Qatoway  Tower,  Christehareh,  Oxford. 

1682-  90.  Chelsea  Hospital 

1682,  St  Anthdhle*l^  WatU^  Street 

1683.  The  Palaoa  at  Winohsstsr,  wfaioh  lafi  aoflnlibadt  aad  is 
now  a  barraoks. 

1683.  Aahmdean  Knsaan,  Oxford. 

1685.  QuMsirs  College  Cbap4  Oxford. 
1688.  St  James's,  Westminster. 
1688-86.  St  Clement'a,  yastohsap> 

1684.  St  Uartin's,  Ludgate. 

1684.  Hade  oomptroller  of  worka  at  Windaor  Caatlr. 

1686.  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
1687-1704.  Christ  Churoh,  Newgate 
1690.  Hampton  Conrt 

1692.  llorden  CoUege,  Bhukheath. 

16B6.  Greenwich  Hospital 

1698.  St  Dunstsn's  in  the  Kast  (tower  and  spire). 

1708.  Buckingham  House,  London  (now  taken  down). 

1709.  Harlbi^ugh  House,  London. 

171S.  Weetminster  Abbey  (towers  (rif  west  front). 
WREN,  MATTHEW,  Bishop  of  Kly,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Fiancfa 
Wren,  a  mercer  in  London,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Sl 
Peter's  Cheap,  on  the  Srd  of  December  1585.    He  waa  admitted  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  28rd  of  June  1601.  waa  eleeteJ 
Fellow  on  the  9th  of  March  1605,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  <m  the 
2nd  of  July  1608.   He  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1610.    In  1614  lu 
was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  Tevctsham  in  Oambridgeahire.  In 
1621  he  was  appointed  chsplsin  to  Prince  Charlea.    He  attended  the 
prinoe  in  his  struge  journey  into  Spain  in  1623,  and  having  thus  had 
opportunities  possessed  by  scarcely  any  other  churobman  of  aaoertain- 
ing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  him  who  was  afterwards  to  be  king,  be 
acquired  an  influence  with  the  oleigy  whioh  made  him  one  of  the  msin 
causae  of  the  calamities  whidi  som  afterwards  overtook  them.    In  1 625 
he  waa  made  dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton,  and  in  1629  ooa 
of  the  judgsa  of  the  Star-Chamber.   He  attended  Charlea  L  on  bis 
visit  to  Sootlaod  in  1633,  bnt  he  biled  to  sound  the  religious  feelii^ 
of  the  people  of  tttat  oountry  so  accurately  aa  he  had  done  thoae  of  hu 
royal  master.   In  tiie  following  year  he  waa  made  Bishop  of  Hosfor^ 
and  trsnalated  on  the  5th  of  l>ooambar  lOSfi  to  Norwici,  and  on  the 
fith  of  May  1688  to  Ely.   Ha  was  employed  In  the  oonalraetioo  t£  the 
Scottish  Sarvice-Book,  or  Liturgy,  the  reading  of  which  in  Edinburgh 
in  1637  ooossioned  those  riote  which  were  followed  by  the  anbserip- 
tion  of  the  Covenant^  and  finally  led  to  the  great  dvil  war.   Un  tibi 
19bh  of  Oeoember  1640,  Hampden  was  sent  by  tha  Commosis  on  s 
message  to  tha  Lorda  to  aoqnaint  thrai  that  there  ware  *'oertaininte^ 
mationa  of  a  high  natore"  againat  Wren,  "oonoaming  the  sattfaig  ap 
of  idolatnr  and  supentition  in  divrn  places,  and  exerdsiag  aons  sets 
of  it  in  his  own  panon,  with  divers  other  mstters  of  great  impoctanes; 
and  that  they  have  infocmation  likewise  that  be  andaavottrs  an  escaps.* 
An  answer  waa  returned,  that  he  had  been  ordoad  to  find  bsU  ia 
lO.OOOJ.  to  attrad  toe  judgment  of  yarliament   Aoocwdlng  to  a  pafNr 
preaerved  in  tha  *  Parantalia'  of  hu  nephew,  the  articloa  of  impeaeb- 
meot  totendod  to  ba  prsasntsd  agidnBt  him  ralatad  to  anoh  ohargss  as 
the  railing  in  ol  the  attar,  kneeling  at  the  saomoMnt,  and  otttsr  maltn 
of  ceremonial,  wUdi  afterwards  boosme  part  of  the  uniform  obasrvaaes 
of  the  Church  of  England.    There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  led 
ground  of  the  charge  against  him  was  the  daapotio  •nforoanoat  of  hit 
own  viewa  in  clerical  mattera ;  for  Clarendon,  who  praises  his  Ifarning, 
says  he  wss  a  men  "of  severe  sour  nature^"  and  ehar^sa  him  with 
having  so  vexatoiusly  Mtforesd  ths  disdpline  of  tha  Chorah  of  Ifiagland 
against  toe  Flecdsh  refueses  and  other  disssntss^  aa  to  drira  inai^  of 
them  from  his  diocese.  The  articles  of  impeachment  wsce  not  ponued^ 
but  he  remained  a  phaoner  in  tha  Tower  till  the  Bastoration  oC  leeo, 
when  he  was  replaosd  in  his  see.   He  framed  the  form  of  ptayw  used 
on  the  29th  of  Hay  in  oonunsokoration  of  the  BMtoration.   He  died 
on  ths  24th  of  AfoU  1667.    He  built  the  di^Ml  at  PemfanAa  ffwll, 
Cambridge,  of  whioh  his  nephew  Sir  Cbriatophar  Wren  waa  the  arehfr 
tect   Of  a  few  doctrinal  and  oontroveraid  pamphlete  whioh  he  Mt 
behind  him,  toe  titles  will  bo  found  at  length  in  the  '  Bkigt^ihia 
Britonnioa.' 

WRES,  MATTHEW,  eldeat  son  of  Bishon^WiMW  waa  hfwm  at  Cm 
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vu  »Ibo  Becretary  to  the  Earl  of  Ckrendun,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Dub«  of  York,  He  died  ia  1672.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of 
'Cosaderatioai  on  Ur.  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oooana,  re- 
■trained  to  the  first  Part  of  the  Prelimhiariei,'  8vo,  London,  1767, 
publiished  anonymously ;  '  Monarchy  asserted,  or  the  State  of  Monar- 
diioal  and  Popular  Qovemment,  in  Vindioation  of  the  ConBiderations 
upon  Mr.  Harrington's  Oceana,'  Sto,  Oxford*'  1669;  8vo,  London, 
1  (300  ;  '  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  BeroltttiMii  in  Kngland,'  in 
Outol/s  '  Collectanea  Curiosa,'  toI.  i  1781. 

WRIOHT,  EDWARD,  a  mathematician,  the  useonnt  of  whoeo  life 
and  writingB  is  generally  so  loosely  givta  tint  it  will  bo  worth  white 
to  devote  a  little  more  ipace  to  him  than  his  celebrity  would  otherwise 
demand.  He  was  bom  at  Uarveaton  in  Norfolk,  but  the  date  ia  not 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  Dr.  Hutton  (in  the  preface  to  bis  logarithms)  quotes 
a  translation  of  what  bo  colls  "a  Latin  piece  taken  oat  of  the  anoaU 
of  Caiiu  Collage.  Cambridge,"  in  whioh  it  is  stated  that  Wright  had 
great  mechanical  knowledge,  and  was  most  expert  in  the  mutng  of 
itistrumt-nts,  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bringing 
wat'T  from  Wore  to  London  (in  what  ii  nowoalled  the  New  River), 
but  that  he  was  prevented  by  trickery  from  bringing  his  plan  into 
tictiou.  It  is  also  stated  by  Sherbumo,  who  gives  some  account  of 
him  in  the  list  at  the  ond  of  the  translation  of  Manilius,  that  Wright 
ms  mechanicsl  taunr  to  Prince  Hairy,  son  of  James  I.,  and  that  for 
this  prince  be  oanaed  to  bo  made  In  Germany  a  sphere  which  not  only 
shoired  ijie  motions  of  the  eolar  systom,  bat  would  suffice  to  foretoU 
eclipses  for  17,100  years.  This  aphere  was  damaged  in  the  civil 
troubles,  but  was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  1646, 
and  Sherburne,  who  published  in  1675,  says  that  it  was  then  at  Sir 
Jonas  Moore's  oIBdol  rcsidenoa  in  the  Tower.  Bot  Wright's  fame 
rests  entirely  npon  hii  dlsooveiy  of  the  mode  of  oonitroethig  the  aear 
chart  which  is  now  in  universal  nie  under  the  name  of  Meroator^B 
Projection.  When  sea-charts  were  first  made,  the  degrees  of  latitade 
were  made  of  equal  length ;  in  fact  the  chart  was  nothing  more  than 
a  map  in  which  degreea  of  latitude  and  longitude  were  repreeanted 
by  equal  porta  throughout.  On  such  a  chart  attempts  were  mode  to 
navigate  by  following  the  couree  marked  out  by  a  line  on  the  map 
joining  the  port  of  departure  with  that  of  destination,  and  the  error 
was  oonsideraUe.  Uoroator  [Uzkcatob,  Qbhabd]  aaw  enough'of  the 
source  of  this  error  to  kuow  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  ought  to 
increase  in  length ;  and  this  might  have  been  eoaily  found  out  on  a 
common  globe,  by  transferring  to  the  globe  the  straight  line  of  the  | 
common  chart,  aud  comparing  it  with  a  rumb  line  approximatoly  : 
traced  out  Mercator  accordingly  conatruotod  rough  charts  (probably  ; 
by  traasferring  rumb  lines  from  the  globe  to  tho  charts  making  thorn  | 
■traight  in  the  latter),  in  whioh  the  degrees  of  latitado  iacreas^  and  in 
Bomethiug  like  the  proper  manner :  but  there  is  not  tho  slighteat ' 
reason  to  aupposit  that  be  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  more  than  this,  | 
or  that  he  hod  investigated  the  mathematical  proUem  of  so  laying 
down  the  sphere  on  a  plane  as  that  the  rumb  lines  should  be 
stnughtened.  But  it  is  absurd,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  assert 
(hat  Mercator  borrowed  his  idea  from  Wright,  since  the  mapa  of  the 
former  were  published  perhaps  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  cer- 
tainly thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  navigation.  And 
Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mercator,  aays,  exactly  as  might  have  ; 
been  expected.  "By  occaaton  of  that  mappe  of  Mercator,  .1  first 
tiiouf^ht  of  correcting  so  many  and  grosse  errors,  Slc"  All  that  could  ' 
have  been  learned  by  Mercator's  hint,  Wright  did  leom :  it  must  first 
be  flbowo  to  be  likely  (hat  the  former  had  a  ruk  before  1(  can  be 
Buspeotcd  that  the  latter  copied  it. 

To  instruct  himself  in  prsctiool  navigation,  Wright  went  to  sea  In  ! 
15b9,  on  a  voy^e  to  the  Asores,  with  Oeorge,  earl  of  Cumberland,  a  : 
dispenaatioD  from  residence  in  college  having  been  granted  from  the 
queen.  Navigation  bad  not  been  long  flourishiog  in  Britain :  a  few  | 
years  before  Wright,  many  captains  "  mocked  them  that  used  charts 
or  oroas-staTes,  saying  thoy  oared  nothing  for  their  aheep  skinneB, 
they  ooold  keep  a  bettor  aoeoant  upon  a  boord;  and  them  that 
observed  sunne  or  starrcs  for  finding  the  latitude,  they  wonid  call 
BUn-sbooters  and  stor^shootera,  and  ask  if  they  had  hit  it."  In  this 
voyage  Wright  made  many  observations,  and  perhaps  thought  of  this 
method  of  drawing  the  chart.  Nothing  of  this  however  was  I'pub- 
lidhed  until  1694,  when  Blnndevil,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
*  Exorcises,*  gave  the  mode  of  conatrueting  the  chart  and  the  fbllowing 
account  of  It "Mercator  hath,  in  h{a  nnivereaU  card  or  map,  made 
the  apacei  of  the  parallola  of  latitude  to  be  wider  every  one  than 
another  from  the  equinoctioll  towards  either  of  the  poles,  by  what  rule 
I  know  not,  unlesse  it  be  by  such  a  table  as  my  friend  Master  Wright, 
of  (Jaius  College,  in  Cambridge,  at  my  request,  sent  me  (I  thanke  him) 
not  long  since,  for  Uiat  parpose,  which  toble,  with  his  consent,  I  have 
here  plaiuely  set  downs,  together  with  the  osa  thereof."  Then  follows 
a  rough  taUe  for  the  length  of  degrees  only,  and  apparently  not  made 
from  a  very  accurate  table  of  secants.  In  1S99  Wright  published  his 
'Certftiue  Errors  in  Navigation  detected  and  corrected,'  in  which  he 
explains  at  great  length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  what  he  colla 
his  '  table  of  latitudes,'  to  minutes,  being  exactly  what  has  since  been 
called  a  tehle  of  meridional  parts.  He  also  trcate  on  the  compass  and 
tho  crues-staff,  and  gives  au  account  of  bii  solar  obeervations,  and  a 
corrected  solar  theory.   In  the  second  edition,  pahllBhed  in  ISIO^  he 
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gives  a  full  answer  to  some  objections  raisied  by  StonnaB.  Tho  third 
edition  U  of  1657,  edited  by  Joseph  Moxon. 

In  looking  at  Uie  manner  in  which  Wright  annonnced  and  used  the 
remartable  discovery  which  Ib  permanently  conneeted  with  his  name, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  impression  derived  from  the  manner  in 
whioh  his  sucoessora  have  frequently  represented  that  discovery,  it 
seems  to  ua  as  if  he  had  bardly  received  his  due  ahare  of  credit  He 
had  a  full  and  geometrical  power  over  his  subject ;  nothing  but  the 
differential  oalcolns  oould  have  given  him  more.  He  koew  well  that 
the  infinitely  amall  inerements  of  tbe  meridian  must  bs  inversely  as  the 
oosines  of  Uie  laUtadei,  and  thenoe  formed  his  oelelmted  table  by  the 
anma  of  the  secants,  expressing  that  it  would  he  mads  more  exact 
the  smaller  the  interval  of  the  angles  of  those  secants  is  made.  Had 
those  who  have  written  about  them  studied  his  work,  the  "  geomttri- 
cal  conceit  "whioh  he  gives  for  dividing  the  meridian  would  have 
become  a  common  and  well-known  illuetration,  and  would  have  ap* 
peared  in  collections  of  examples,  examination  papers,  &&  We  quote 
it,  sa  showing  completely  that  thero  was  nothing  empirical  about  his 
teble.  "  Let  the  meridian  roule  upon  a  atreight  line  beginning  at  the 
Bsquinootial,  the  globe  swelling  in  the  meatio  time  in  such  sort  that 
the  semidiameter  thereof  may  be  alwaies  tequal  to  the  secaus  of  the 
angle,  or  arch  conteined  betweene  the  Eoquinoctiol  and  semidiami-ter 
insisting  at  tight  angles  upon  the  foresaid  streight  liue :  The  degrees, 
minut^Beeonds,  &&  of  the  meridia,  noted  in  tbe  streight  line,  mt  they 
come  to  touch  the  same,  ore  (be  divisions  of  tbe  meridian  in  the 
nautical  planiaphrore.  And  this  conceit  of  the  meridian  of  the  nautical 
planiaphEere  may  satisfie  tho  curious  exactoea  of  tho  geometrician;  but 
for  mechanical  use,  the  table  before  mentioned  (which  heere  now/ol. 
loweth)  may  sufiBce."  The  result  of  the  integral  calculus,  namely,  that 
the  sums  of  the  seoaats  in  Wright's  table  are  ultimately  proportional 
to  the  logarithmio  cotangents  of  the  aemicomplements  of  the  latitud  es^ 
was  first  aanounoed  by  Henry  Bond  in  Norwood's  ■  Epitome'  (1646), 
and  more  fully  in  his  (Bond's)  edition  of  Ounter,  1663.  It  was  first 
demonstrated  by  James  Gregory,  in  his  '  Exercitetiones  Geometries,' 
1668,  and  afterwards  by  Halley.  ('PhiL  Trans.,'  1696:  see  also 
'  Miscellanea  Curioso.') 

When  tho  invention  of  logarithms  became  public,  Wright  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  new  method,  and  translated 
Napier's  description  of  his  canon.  This  translation  was  forwarded  tr 
Napier  at  Edinburgb,  received  his  approbation  and  a  few  lines  OE 
addition,  and  was  returued  for  publication.  But  Wright  died  soon 
after  he  received  it  bock  (in  1616,  as  appears  by  the  college  manu- 
script, and  therefore  not  in  1618  nor  1620,  nor  1C24,  as  asserted  by 
various  writers),  and  It  was  published  in  1616  by  bis  son,  Samuel 
Wriijht,  also  of  Cains  College,  with  a  dedication  to  the  East  Lidia 
Company,  which  had  for  some  time  allowed  the  father  an  annuity  of 
sol.,  in  consideration  of  his  delivering  a  yearly  lecttua  on  navigation. 

Wright  left  other  works  in  manuscript  on  the  use  of  the  sphere^  on 
falling,  and  on  nawgation,  called  "  the  haven-finding  art so  says 
Sherburne.  But  Wuson,  who  wrote  the  history  of  navigation  attached 
to  Robertson's  work  on  that  subjeot,  and  who  is  a  respoctible  autho- 
rity, says  that  this  haven-finding  art,  whioh  was  a  trandation  of 
Stovtnus*s  'Portnum  Investigandorum  Ratio,'  printed  in  Latin  bj 
GrotiuB  with  the  above  tiUe  in  1699,  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  w 
English,  by  Wright^  and  was  ofterivards  attached  to  the  third  edition 
of  tbe  '  Errors  Detected.'  There  is  in  the  Itoyal  Sodety's  Library  on 
imperfect  copy,  without  date,  of  one  Edward  Wright's  'Deacriptiou 
and  Use  of  the  Spha^r^'  to. 

WJUOHT,  JOSEPH,  commonly  oalled  *  Wright  of  Derby,'  where 
he  waa  bom  in  17S4  :  his  father  was  an  attorney  of  Derby.  Wi-ight 
came  to  London  In  1751,  and  placed  himself  with  Hudson  the 
portrait-painter,  who  was  the  master  also  of  Reynolds  and  Mortimer. 
In  1773  he  married,  and  soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he 
remained,  chiefly  in  Rome,  for  two  years.  After  his  return  to  England 
in  1776  he  resided  two  years  at  Bath ;  he  then  settled  at  Derby,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1797.  Wright  was  a  pointer  of  great 
ability ;  he  draw  and  coloured  well,  both  in  figorea  and  landscape.  Ho 
practised  for  many  years  as  a  portnut-painter,  but  painted  at  the  same 
time  also  a  few  historical  or  figure-pieces,  in  some  of  whioh  he  repre- 
sented the  eEfect  of  firc'light,  a  style  of  work  he  always  had  a  taste 
for,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius whioh  he  witnessed  during  his  stey  in  Italy ;  and  his  pictures  in 
this  style  are  tiie  beat  of  any  whioh  were  prodnoed  in  his  own  time  in 
England. 

In  1782  he  was  elected  an  assotnnto  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  beii^ 
oSended  at  Mr.  Qarvey's  being  chosen  an  academician  before  him,  he 
resigned  his  diploma  in  disgust;  he  continued  however  occasionally  to ' 
send  his  works  to  the  Academy  exhibitions.  In  1785  he  made  on  exhi- 
bition of  his  own  in  a  large  room  in  the  Piazza  of  Govent  Garden,  when 
he  exhibited  in  all  twenty-four  pictures,  among  whioh  were  aevocal  illua* 
trating  the  effects  of  fire-light,  the  best  of  whioh  waf  tbe  destmetion 
of  the  floating  batteries  off  Gibraltar.  He  in  the  latter  years  of  hla 
life  painted  chiefly  land:tcape8 ;  and  his  last  work,  a  large  view  of  Uie 
hoad  of  Ullswater  in  Westmoreland,  is  spoken  of  as  a  picttire  of  great 
merit  The  following  pictures  are  mentioned  as  Wright/s  best  hbto- 
riool  pieces  *  Tbe  Dead  Soldier/  '  Edwin  at  the  Tjonb  of  his  Ami 
tor/  '  Belshazzar's  Feast,*  '  Hero  and  Leuder/, 
and  the  *  Storm  Scene  in  the  WintlsKlT^f 
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Boydelt  Of  hia  laodscapea,  two  of  tbe  beat  wen  views  of  Cicero's  | 
YiUa,  and  Utecenaa'  Villa  at  Tiroli;  he  painted  also  several  other 
beaatiful  Italiaa  laodscapes,  which  have  many  of  the  beauties  of 
'WilBou.  Of  remarkable  or  peculiar  effects  of  light  be  painted  man; 
popular  pieoea,  as  tbe  ' BlncKamith'a  Forge,'  an  'Eruption  of  Mount 
veauTius,'  the  *  Hermit,'  the  '  Indian  Widow,'  '  Mtrwan  opening  the 
Tomb  of  ona^uf  his  Anceston,'  besides  aeveral  domestio  pieces  in 
which  strilung  eQeots  of  candle-lifrht  are  admirably  imitated :  he 
l<aint«d  also  a  pirtnre  of  the  Girandola,  or  the  fireworks  which  are 
exhibited  from  the  castle  ot  St.  Aiigelo  at  Bome  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Peter's  day,  and  at  other  foetivala  of  the  Roman  Church. 

^Vben  Wright  was  in  Rome  ho  made  .<30me  drawings  from  the  fres* 
coes  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sietine  Chapel,  which  are  said  to  have 
preserved  perfectly  the  character  of  those  great  works :  be  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo.  Mortimer  and  Wright  were 
tbe  fiTst  painters  of  recent  times  who  successfully  cultivated  bistorical 
painting  in  England,  or  indeed  perhaps  the  first  Englishmen  who 
excelled  as  historical  painters.  Neither  Sir  James  Thomhill  nor 
Hogartb  can  be  considered  as  exceptions,  for  the  farmer  was  chieSy 
an  allegorist — the  latter  a  satirist;  and  although  both  allegory  and 
satire  are  perfectly  compatible  witb  historical  painting  as  lb  is  more 
strictly  understood,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected,  and  in  these 
cases  they  were  quite  distinct  from  it. 

♦WRIGHT,  THOMAS,  a. native  of  tie  borders  of  Wslea,  but  of  a 
good  Yorkshire  family,  was  bom  on  the  2lBt  of  April  1810.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Ludlow  Grammar  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  RA.  and  M.A.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing  in  '  Fraser's 
Mf^adne,'  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  the  *  Genueman's  Maga- 
sane,'  the  'Literary  Gazette,'  &c.,  to  some  of  which  he  is  still  an 
occasional  contributor.  Eventually  be  devoted  his  attention  specially 
to  arohseological  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  rare  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence— not  eoSering  his  labours  to  be  frittered  away  on  a  crude  heap 
of  miscellaneous  fragments,  but  investigatiDg  in  their  principles,  as 
well  as  minute  details,  the  early  English  history,  literature,  popular 
opinions,  and  antiquarian  remains,  ■  Uis  papers  on  these  subjects  in 
the  Transactions  of  learned  sooieties,  and  still  more  bii  sepante  publi- 
cations, early  secured  him  a  high  position  amoiw  ihe  antiqaariea  and 
literuy  men  of  this  country,  uid  a  oonaderable  reputation  on  the 
Continent. 

Kr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  Camden  Society  m  1833, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  honorary  scAretary.  Subsequently  he  toolc 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  other  Bocletiea  on  a  similar  plan, 
as  the  Feroy  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  the  Sbakespeare  Society.  In  184S  be,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  founded  the  British  Arohseological  Assodation, 
and  during  several  years  edited  its  'Journal;'  but  in  1849.  fdoog  with 
the  president  (the  preaenb  Lord  Londesborou^),  and  oUier  leading 
members,  he  separated  himself  from  it  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  to  whose  'Archsologia' he  hi#  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. 

When  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Munster  made  a  vacancy  in  one  of 
tbe  few  places  of  correspondents  to  tbe  AcadiSmie  des  Inscriptions  in 
the  Institute  of  France,  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  supply  it  by  the 
largest  majority  of  votes  known ;  he  bdng,  it  is  sud,  the  youngest 
oorresponding  member  wlio  had  been  elected.  His  opponenta  were 
Mr.  W.  H.  Unmilton  (vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries), 
and  Kr  Gardner  Wilkinson.  It  added  to  tbe  honour  that  the  two 
leading  ministers  of  state  (Messrs.  Guiisot  and  Tillers),  M.  Augastln 
Thierry  (though  then  blind),  and  several  other  men  of  great  literary 
reputation  who  rarely  attended,  went  specially  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wright, 
luity  other  learned  societies  of  the  Continent  have  also  enrolled  hia 
name  as  one  of  their  members,  inoludiiu;  the  Socldt^  des  Antiquaires 
de  France,  the  Sod6i6  Ethnologiqae  of  Paris,  the  Bc^al  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  de  Svenska  Fomskiift  Salbko- 
pet,  Stockholm,  &c. 

Thf  following  list  of  hia  separate  works  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
range  of  hia  studies  and  show  his  remarkable  industry.  Of  the  value 
of  the  arorks,  it  will  be  enough  tvsay  tiiat,  addrened  aa  many  ^  them 
.  are  to  the  learned,  they  have  taken  thdr  pUce,  some  of  them  (as  the 
'Biographia  Britaunica  Literaria ')  as  admitted  authorities  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  others  as  standard  editions  of  their 
authors: — 1836,  4  small  vols,  of  black-letter  poetical  tracts,  edited  for 
Pickering ;  1837,  '  Golfridi  de  Monemuta  Vita  Merlmi— Publifi  d'apr&a 
lea  MSS.  de  Loodres,'  8vo,  Paris;  1838,  'Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
TiintB,'SToU.8To;  'Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  the 
ISth  and  13th  centuries,  Svo ;  '  AlliteraUTe  Poem  on  the  DeponUon 
of  Richard  II.,'  post  4to  (Camden  Soc.) ;  1839, '  The  Political  Songs  of 
England,  from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  IL,'  post  4to 
(Camden  Soc.) ;  1840,  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Puller's 'History 
of  Cambridge,"  Svo;  1841,'  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English,' 
6to  ;  '  ReliquisD  Antique :  aoraps  from  ancient  1£S3.,  illuBtratiog 
Miicfly  early  English  Lttenitnre  and  tbe  English  Language,'  2  Tola  8to 
(edited  with  Mr.  Halliwell) ;  '  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed 
**>  ^'^^  Mapps,'  i.ost  4to  (Camden  Soc);  "Political  Ballads  published 
in  Enghind  during  the  Commonwealth/  post  8to  (Percy  Soo.) ;  'Speci- 
msna  of  ChristmaB  Carols  firom  US.  ■otrnNs^'  post  8to  (Peniy  Soft);  | 


1S42,  *  Tbe  Vision  and  tbe  Creed  of  Piers  Plonghmac,  with  notes  and 
a  glowary,'  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo;  'A  Collection  of  Latin  Stories,  illostratire 
of  the  History  of  Fiction  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  post  Svo  (Percy 
Soo.) ;  '  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  composed  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,' post  Svo  (Percy  Soc);  'Qifford'a  Dialogue  concerning 
Witches,' post  Svo  (Farcy  Soc);  *The  Autobiographjr  of  Joseph  Lister,' 
Svo ;  1843, '  Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against  Dame 
Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  sorcery  in  1324,' post  4to  (Camdeu  Soc); 
'  Original  Lettcra  relating  to  the  Dlsaolution  of  Monasteries,'  post  tio 
(Camden  Soc);  'The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  an  early  Eu^liaii 
poem  attributed  to  Nicholas  de  Guildford,'  post  Svo  (Percy  Soc.) ; 
'TheChester  Miracle  Plays,' 2  vols.  8ro  (Shakespeare  Soc);  1S44,'SL 
Patrick's  Purgatory  :  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Hellf  Porgatory,  sad 
Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.'  post  Svo  (reprinted  in 
America) ;   <  Anecdota  Literaria  :   a  collection  of   abort  poems  ia 
English,  Latin,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History 
of  England  in  the  I3th  century,  and  more  especially  of  the  Comlitian 
and  Manaers  of  the  different  classes  of  society,'  Svo ;  '  St.  Brandos: 
a  Medteeval  Legend  of  the  Sea,  in  English  versa  and  prose,'  port  Sto 
(Percy  Soc);  1S45,  'Memorials  of  Cambridge,'  plat««  by  La  Eeux, 
2  vols,  royal  Svo ;  *  The  Archscologioal  Album,  or  iluseam  of  National 
Antiquities,'  4to;  <  The  Seven  Sages  :  a  ooUectioa  of  Stories  in  Earif 
English  verse,  from  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  with  Introdoctofy 
Essay  on  Popular  Stories,'  post  Svo  (Percy  Soc)  ;  1846, '  Essafs  od 
the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,'  2  vols,  post  Svo;  'Biographia  Britaunica  Ijit«ari«,' 
Svo:  voL  i, 'Anglo-Saxon  Period' — vol.  ii,  'Anglo-Norman  Period; 
*  The  Religious  Poems  of  William  de  Shoreham,  vicar  of  Chart  Sutbm 
in  Kent,  temp.  Edward  IL,'  post  Svo  (Percy  Soc) ;  1847,  '  The  Canter 
bury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  a  new  text  with  iltuBtrative  notes,'  3  vols,  put 
Svo  (Percy  Soc) ;  <  Songa  and  Carols,  from  a  MS.  of  the  15th  ceutuiy  in 
a  private  collection,'  post  Svo  (Percy  Soc) ;  1848,  '  England  under  tbe 
House  of  Hanover,  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the 
day,'  2  vols.  Svo;  'Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  translated  fromtha 
Latin,  with  notes,'  12ma  (Qohn'a  Antiquarian  Library);  1850,  'Guslteri 
Mapes  de  Nugia  Curialium/  post  4to  (Camden  Soc);  'GeoSrey 
Qaimar's  Anglo-Norman  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eim:^ 
Svo ;  1851,  '  Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,'  2  vols.  Svo  ;  1852,  'The 
Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon :  a  History  of  tho  Early  Inhabitants 
of  Britain,  illustrated  by  tbe  ancient  remains  brought  to  light 
recent  research,'  "post  Svo;  'The  History  of  Ludlow  and  itaNei!;h- 
bourhood,  forming  a  popular  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Welsh 
Border,'  Svo ;  1858,  '  The  History  of  IreUnd,'  3  thick  vols,  in  imp.  Sfft 
published  in  numbers,  and  completed  in  lSfi7 ;  1854,  '  Wanderings  of 
an  Antiquary  chiefly  upou  tbe  traces  of  the  Romans  ia  Britain,'  fcp.  Svo; 
'  Tbe  Tmvels  of  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian — the  translation  of  Msnden 
revised,  with  a  selection  of  his  notes,'  12mo  (Bohn's  Antiq-  Lib.); 
'Cambridge  TTniversity  Transactions,  a  collection  of  contemporaiy 
documents  relating  to  proceedings  In  the  University  during  tlM 
Puritan  Controversies  of  tbe  16th  and  17tb  oentories,*  2  vols.  Svo; 
'The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,"  revised  edition,  in  1  voL 
Svo ;  1865, '  The  History  of  Fulke  Fibs  Warine,  an  outlawed  Baron  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  edited  from  a  manusoript  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  vrith  on  Euglish  translation,'  post  Svo ;  '  The  Histo^ 
of  Scotland,'  3  thick  vols,  in  imp.  8vo,  published  in  numbers,  and 
completed  in  1857 ;  '  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia,  an  historical  essay, 
8to  (written  when  the  author  was  eighteen  years  of  age) ;  IS^i 
<  Johannis  de  Garlandia  de  Trinmptiis  EoJesife  libri  octo.   A  Latin 
poem  of  the  ISth  century,"  4to  (Roxburgh  Club);  'The  Vision sdiI 
Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,'  revised  edition,  2  vol?,  fcp.  Svo ;  '  Songs 
and  Carols^  from  a  MS.  of  the  ISth  century  in  tbe  British  Museum,^ 
post  Svo;  1857,  'Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Engli|ili. 
2  Tola  12mo  (Bohn's  Philological  Library);  and  'Miscellanea  Qrapbiea: 
representations  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  i-emaina  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Londeshorough ;  the  Historical  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,"  post  4ta    Ho  has  also  completed  'A  Volume  of 
Vocabularies,  illustrating  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Foro- 
fathera,  &a,  from  the  10th  century  to  the  15th,'  imp.  Svo ;  and  '  U» 
Cant  KouTelles  Nouvelles,  publi^es  d'apr&a  le  aeul  manuaorit  conns 
aveo  Introduction  et  Notes,  par  M.  Thomas  Wright,'  2  vols.  ISnitN 
Paris,  both  of  which  are  just  ready  for  publication;  and  he  I>*^ 'j' 
progress  a  '  History  of  France,"  imp.  8to^  which  is  in  oooise  of  publi- 
cation in  numbers. 

•WRIGHT,  THOMAS,  whose  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  benefit 
prisoners  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  '  Prison  Philanthropist 
was  bom  in  1788.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  work  at  Onneroa  ana 
Sons'  iron-fonndty  in  Manchester,  and  continued  in  the  same  employ* 
ment  for  forty-seven  years.  His  claim  to  puMio  notice  is  th« 
for  many  years  he  has  pursued  with  unremitting  zeal  and  perseveranos 
various  plans  for  tbe  welfare  of  criminals,  visiting  them  in  priaon, 
endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  forsake  an  evil  course  of  lif«'  "'"^ 
adopting  measures  to  obtain  employment  for  such  discharged  prisoners 
as  seemed  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  course  of  honesty.  Being  tor^ 
man  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  foundry  his  wages  amounted  to 
St.  IQa.  per  week ;  of  this  sum  he  was  accustomed  to  give  2L  to  bis 
wife  for  bouse  expenses,  devoting  the  remnini^  portion  of  his  wages, 
and  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could  8para<MmJii|LdaiIyldi^»  "J^ 
behalf  of  priwnera,  with  VLtoi^fff^tfffA^lr^^  " 
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Bociet;  as  posalble.  la  the  cnae  of  criminals  senteDced  to  death,  Ur. 
Wright  bai  been  Id  the  omtom  of  viiitiiig  mid  cooTening  vith  them, 
and  imparUDg  to  nich  aa  iroold  rMdvo  it  anitaUe  raligioiiB  inatroctioii. 
These  uboon  have  been  extended  to  priaona  in  London,  and  In  many 
plans  throaghout  England  and  Scotland.  Ur.  Wright  hiu  also  TisiM 
the  hiilke.  Hanng  for  man;  years  pursued  this  course  without  osten- 
tation, the  attention  of  several  inSuential  and  benevolent  persons  waa 
at  length  drawn  to  the  circumstances,  and  a  subscription  amouDting 
to  upwards  of  30002.  was  raised  in  1S52,  chiefly  in  Jdanohaster  and 
Liverpool,  and  invested,  so  aa  to  famish  a  small  yearly  inptnne  to  Ur. 
Wright,  and  thua  enable  him  to  devote  hia  entire  energies  to  his 
benevolent  pursuits.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  carry  oat 
his  long-cherished  plana  on  behalf  of  criminal  outcasts ;  but,  although 
now  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  he  by  no  means  oon&nee  himself  to  one 
branch  of  eSbrt.  He  has  been  the  means  of  founding  a  Keformatory 
school  for  boys  in  llanckester,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Be  assists 
in  the  management  of  several  Ragged  aehool^  and  is  oceasionolly 
engaged  on  the  SabbaUi  in  preaching  annual  sermons  on  behalf  of  looal 
Sunday  achook  anil  In  aid  of  different  religious  bodiea  in  Manchester. 
His  self-denying  and  useful  labours  have  secured  for  Mr.  Wright  the 
esteem  of  numerous  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  empire^ 

WRIOTHHiSLEY,  THOMAS,  ttie  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton, 
being  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  vho  was  engaged  in  Lord 
Esaex's  eonsj^raoy  in  the  reign  ef  Elizabeth,  and  the  grsatgnndaon  of 
the  flnt  Ean  of  Southampton,  Henry  VIIL's  lord  dianodlor,  iraa  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  zealous  and  constant  supporters 
of  Charles  I.  after  th«  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  until  that  king's 
death,  and  having  transferred  Ills  devotion  to  the  son,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  was  after  the  Resto- 
ration appointed  lord  high  treasurer,  and  was,  next  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
tike  ohi^  stigr  of  the  restored  government  until  hia  death  in  1667. 

Lord  Soiitnuupton,  as  a  member  of  the  Hooie  of  Peers,  approved 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  on  its  assembling  in 
1640,  in  retrenching  the  royal  prerogtitive :  but  left  the  popular  party 
as  did  bis  friend  through  life,  Lord  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Ur.  Hyde, 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Strafford.  The 
connaetion  between  toe  fether  of  Lord  Southampton  and  the  father 
of  Lord  BasBx,  the  iwrliamentarr  commanderin-obiaf  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  has  led  Lord  Clarendon  to  trace,  in  his 
eloquent  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton's  career  and-  charact^'r,  tho 
early  agreement  and  subeeauent  separation  between  the  sons.   "  The 

Esat  friendship  that  had  oeen  between  their  fathers  made  many 
lisve  that  there  was  a  confideuoe  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
him;  which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  ooald  be  between  men  of  so 
i^ant  natorea  and  understandings.  And  when  they  oatne  to  the 
paiiiament  in  the  year  1640,  they  appeared  boUi  unsatisfied  with  the 
prudence  and  politics  of  the  court,  and  were  not  reserved  in  declaring 
it,  when  the  great  oEGcers  were  called  in  question  for  great  transgres- 
sions in  their  several  adminiatrationo."  And  then  after  speaking  of 
Lord  Southampton's  opposition  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Lord 
Strafford,  he  proceeds :— "  From  thia  time  he  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
mre  perGsotly  divided  and  separated,  and  seldom  afterwards  con> 
onrred  in  the  same  opinion ;  but  as  ha  worthi^  and  braTdr  stood  .in 
the  gap  in  the  defence  of  that  great  man's  (Lord  Strafford's)  life,  so  he 
did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invadons,  wUoh  were  every  day  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  peers,  which  the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the 
useful  humour  of  the  other."  ('  Life/  iii,  228.)  When  the  king  and 
pariiament  took  up  arms  against  one  another.  Lord  Soatbampton 
cealonsly  joined  the  king,  by  whom  ho  was  made  a  member  of  his 
privy  council  and  a  gentleman  of  hia  bedohamber.  He  was  oue  of  the 
king's  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  at  Uxbridge,  in  1645;  and 
Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  zeal  which  he 
showed  on  this  oocaaion : — "  He  was  uiiturally  lazy,  and  indulged  over> 
much  ease  to  himself ;  jet  as  no  man  liad  a  quicker  appreheneitm  or 
solider  judgment  in  busmeaa  of  all  kind^  lo  when  it  had  a  hopeful 
prospect,  no  man  oonld  keep  hii  mind  longer  ben^  and  take  more 
paius  iu  it.  In  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  which  was  a  continued  fotigue 
<tf  twenty  days,  he  never  slept  four  hours  in  a  night,  who  had  never 
used  to  allow  himself  lesa  tiion  ten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treaty  was 
much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning,  which  made  the  ohan- 
cellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they  returned  to  Oxford,  that  if  be  would 
hare  the  Earl  of  Sonthampton  in  good  health  and  good  humonr,  he 
must  fp.Y»  him  good  store  of  buaineaa  to  do."  After  the  kingfs  death, 
he  compounded  with  the  ruling  powers  and  resided  in  England,  at  his 
estate  near  Southampton,  and  assisted  the  son  of  his  late  master, 
according  both  to  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  with  liberal  supplies  of 
money.  In  the  letters  passing  between  Clarendon  and  the  royalists 
in  England  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  there  are  several 
prooAi  of  the  high  nine  eet  on  Lord  Sonthamptan'a  connsel  and 
co-operation.  **  I  do  not  vndervaloe  any  man."  aays  Clarendon  in  one 
of  these  lettws,  "  when  I  say  that  my  Lord  Southampton  is  as  wise 
a  man  as  any  the  nation  bath,  aa  well  as  of  honour  superior  to  any 
temptation.  I  shall  not  need  to  desire  you  to  commimioate  all  things 
freely  to  him."    (<  Clarendon  State  Papers/  UL,  750.) 

Immediately  upon  Charles  XL 'a  return  to  England,  while  he  st^ed 
tot  two  days  at  Oanterbaiy  on  hia  way  from  Dover  to  London,  und 
Sonthampton  was  nude  »  member  of  hia  privy  oouncU :  and  before 


tho  end  of  the  year  1660  was  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  South- 
ampton's high  character  for  judgment  and  integnty  gave  a  lustre  to 
tho  administration.  HI  health  and  the  natural  indolence  of  his  dia- 
porition  led  him  (o  leave  the  business  of  the  treasury  (diiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  In  the  oonndl  he  at  first 
strongly  a'dvised  the  king  stickling  for  a  larger  fixed  revenue  than  that 
which  was  granted  hy_  tho  convention  parliament,  and  afterwards  waa 
urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  keep  within  the  amount 
settled ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  showed  himself  more  disposed 
to  toUration  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  than  his  friend  and  colleague 
Lord  Chrendon.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  May  1667,  of  the  stone^ 
which  had  caused  him  great  suffering  for  some  yean  before  his  death. 
Ur.  Pepys  has  the  followiog  entry  in  his  diary,  a  day  or  two  after  his 
death  i  "  Great  talk  of  the  good  end  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  mode; 
oloaing  his  own  eyes,  and  wetting  hia  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with 
the  greatest  content  and  freedom  in  the  world :  and  is  said  to  die 
with  the  cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  lewd  tnasorer  did,"  {Peon. 
'DiaiT,'iii,222.)  ^ 

Bishop  Burnet  has  dnwn  the  following  sketch  of  this  minister, 
whose  incorruptnesB  in  an  age  of  corruption  is  bis  chief  title  to  be 
remembered.  "He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  of  vwy  good 
parts.  He  had  a  lively  apprehension  and  a  good  judgment  He  had 
merited  much  by  his  constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  during 
the  war.  and  by  the  large  anppUea  he  had  tent  him  every  year  duriug 
hia  exile ;  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  only  three  daughters  to 
inherit  it  He  was  lord  treasurer,  bat  he  soon  grew  weary  oif  bud- 
nees.  for  as  he  waa  subject  to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and 
violently  upon  him,  so  he  retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did 
not  go  into  the  violent  measures  of  the  court  When  he  saw  the 
king's  temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  or  nther  of  spoiling  business 
he  grew  Tery  oneasy,  and  kept  hinuelf  more  out  of  the  way  than  wu 
consistent  with  that  high  post  The  khig  stood  in  some  awe  at  him, 
and  saw  how  popular  he  would  grow,  if  put  oat  of  his  servioe;  and 
therefore  he  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill-humourand  contradiction 

than  to  dismiss  him  Before  the  Restoration,  the  lord  treaaurer 

had  but  a  small  salary,  with  an  allowance  for  a  table ;  but  he  gav^  or 
rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern  places  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  crown ;  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  matter  waa  setUed  so 
that  the  lord  treasnrer  was  to  have  SOOOf.  a  year,  and  the  king  was  to 
name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It  continued  to  be  so  all  his  time; 
but  since  that  time  the  lord  traaanrer  has  boUi  the  8000^  and  a 
hand  in  the  disposing  of  tbeie  plaees."  (*  Uistoir  of  his  Own  Time.' 
i.  178,  ad.  18S3.) 

Lord  Southampton  waa  married  three  times:  first,  to  Rachael, 
daughter  of  Daniel,  baron  de  Rouviguy,  and  sister  to  Henry,  who 
was  created  by  William  III.  Earl  of  uJway ;  secondly,  to  Bliaabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Francis,  lord  Dunamore,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chichester;  and  thirdly,  to  Franoes,  dauftbter  of  William,  dnke  of 
Someraet,  and  widow  of  Bldiatd,  Tiiootot  MdlneoL  (fianka  '  Extinct 
Peerage,*  Iii.  671.) 

•WROTTESLET,  JOHN,  SK00in>  LOED,  ILA,  P.RA.S.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Sodety.  Thia  nobleman  is  the  eldeat  son  of  Sir  John 
Wrottesley,  Bart,  of  Wrottealey,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffcodshiie^ 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wrottesley.  He  was  bom  on 
the  5th  of  August  1798,  and  graduated  first  class  in  mathematics  at 
Oxford  in  1819,  being  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  CoU^e.  He  ni» 
ceeded  hie  father  in  the  barony,  on  the  16th  of  March  1841. 

lUlng  much  interest  in  practieal  astronomy,  he  became^  as  the 
Htm.  Joui  Wrottesley,  an  original  member  of  the  (Royal)  Astronomical 
Society,  and  contributed  various  observations,  chiefiy  of  the  stan^  to 
its  Uontlily  Notices  and  Memoirs.  In  the  year  1829,  he  oommenoed 
the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Blackhoath,  where  he  began  to 
observe  assisted  by  Ur.  John  Hortnup  (afterwards  assistant  secretaiy 
to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  npw  astronomer  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  Liverpool),  in  the  ipring  of  18S1 ;  having  a  transit-instru- 
ment by  Thomas  Jones,  of  62  inches  fboal  length,  and  <dear  aperture 
8}  inches,  and  a  clock  by  Hardy.  Being  provided  with  such  means  of 
making  aatronomloal  observations,  he  determined  to  fix  upon  some 
definite  object,  and  steadily  pursue  that  alona  He  accordingly 
selected  1818  stars  from  the  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue  of  2881, 
bong  the  stare  of  the  aixth,  and  from  tiiat  to  the  aeventh  magnitude 
inolnslve,  rosolving  to  determine  thnr  right  ascenuona,  observing,  tf 
poBsiUe^  each  star  at  laaat  ten  times.  Having  ascertained  everything 
necessary  to  be  known  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  instruments 
about  to  be  employed,  Ur.  Wrottesley  began  the  observation  of  his 
oatalogue  on  the  9th  of  Hay  1881.  and  on  the  1st  of  July  183fi,  the 
task  was  brought  to  s  concluaioD.  The  catalogue  so  produced  em- 
bodies the  results  of  12,007  observations,  exclueive  of  tlioae  of  the 
stars  reqnired  fior  comparison.  It  waa  read  before  tiie  Rtnal  Aatro- 
nomloal Society  on  the  lltii  of  November  1886,  and  pubtisned  in  the 
Society's  *  Memoirs,*  voL  x.  The  council  awsrded  the  gold  medal  to 
the  authtn-,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  the  president,  tiio  late  Mr.  F. 
Baily,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  February  8,  1839,  after  he  had 
delivered  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he  informed  the  society 
ttiat  when  the  nquisite  comparisons  had  been  mode  with  the  positwofc 
Of  the  same  stara  obtained  at  the  public  obaervatarieB~andwBm 
star  in  Hr.Wxottoslej's  catatogoe,  ha^tlio  itato^  liitd^iaMiMgtdLttiM 
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inteatigation— the  result  had  Bhown  that  hid  catalogue  Wftfl  of  first- 
tate  importance,  anduititled  to  implicit  confidenca.  A  lupplemeutal 
catalogue  of  tha  right  ascenaiona  of  fifty-five  Btars,  also  observed  at 
EJackheath,  appears  in  the  12th  Talume  of  the  'Momoiro.'  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  1841,  Mr.  Wrottesloy  was  elected  president,  in 
vhich  eapadfiy,  after  bis  acceasiou  to  the  title  of  Lord  ^^'lobtealoy,  he 
delirered  two  addresBea  on  the  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  to  Pro- 
feaaor  Hansen,  of  Gotba,  in  1842,  for  his  resoarohts  iu  iihyaical  aatro- 
nomy,  and  to  Mr.  P.  Baily  in  the  following  year,  for  the  experiments 
in  which  he  virtually  repeated  the  Caveodi-h  experiments  to  determiue 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  On  April  29th,  18«,  he  had  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  beginning  of  tha  year  1S12,  Lord  Wrottesley  n  solved  on 
erectieg  an  observatoiy  near  bis  refidonce,  Wrottesley  Hall,  and  on 
the  29th  of  March  in  that  year,  thofii-st  stone  waalaid  by  his  yountoat 
■on,  the  late  Cameron  Wrottesley,  Lieut.  R.E.,  who  had  distinguished 
liimaeU  by  his  mathematical  attainments,  and  had  begun  his  career  as 
an  aatronomical  observer,  which  was  nnhappily  termiuatod  by  bia  being 
killed  At  the  siege  of  Bomaraund  iu  IbSi.  The  observatory  was 
derigned  to  contain  the  transit-instrument  with  which  the  stars  of  the 
Btsokbcal^  catalogue  bad  been  observed,  and  an  equatorial  telescope, 
vfith  apartments  for  the  observer.  Tha  years  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  foundation  of  the  Wrottesley  Observatory,  were  employed 
in  obtaining  its  position  (N.  Lat.  5'^'  37'  2-3".  Longitude  West  of 
Greenwich,  in  time.  8m.  53'fi7B.),  and  in  obaervations  nith  the  equato- 


observations  of  the  poutious  and  distauces  of  nineteen  of  tbu  Stars  in 
Sir  John  lltTschel'e  lieta  of  thd  Stars  favourably  situated  for  tho  inves- 
tigation of  Poi-allax  contained  in  Part  III.  of  the  PbiL  Traua.  for  182C, 
and  in  Part  I.  for  1827.'  The  inquir;^  to  which  it  relates  oonatitutea 
another  exumple  of  the  mode  of  doing  good  service  to  astronomy 
which  Lord  Wrottesley  early  prescribed  to  himself,  and  whicli  be  has 
steadily  pursued.  Sir  J.  F,  W.  Herscbel  had  shown  in  the  papers 
rtferrad  to,  and  again  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  that  if  a  star 
which  is  optically,  though  not  physically,  doublet  (that  is,  one  the 
component  single  stars  of  wliich  appear  in  close  proximity  merely  on 
account  of  tleir  being  nearly  iu  the  same  line  of  sight,  thoughat  different 
distances  from  the  eye,  and  not  because,  revolving  al^out  each  other  in 
orbits,  th^  constitute  a  binary  ayttem),  occupy  a  certain  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic,  and  one  of  the  componeuta  be  very  mucli  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  other,  a  considerable  periodical  and  parallactic 
change  will  tnko  placu  in  their  angle  of  position,  or  the  anglo  made 
with  the  meridian,  by  a  line  drawn  trough  both  of  them,  and  that  the 
maximum  variaticA  from  the  mean  poution  will  oocur  at  two  opposite 
seosouB  of  the  year.  Lord  Wrott^ey  determined  to  devote  his  equa- 
torial to  a  good  trial  of  this  method  of  discovering  parallax,  and  six 
years'  uninterrupted  observing,  from  February  1S43  to  October  lSi9, 
by  bis  assistant  and  himself,  were  given  to  the  work.  Ilut  the  obser- 
vatiouB  wero  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  sixty-nine  double 
stars  selected  only  forty-eight  were  observed,  and  only  nineteen  at 
both  periods  of  the  year.  Of  these  again,  liio  obaervations  of  five 
only  deserved  much  attention,  as  exhibiting  indicitions  of  parallax 
meoaiimble  by  this  method ;  but  two  of  them,  32  Eridani  and  95 
Henohel,  Lord  Wrottesley  finally  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
astronomers  provided  with  ailequato  instrumeuts  for  observing  them. 
Thus  the  principal  result  of  the  labour  and  assiduity  bestowed  on  this 
object,  was  the  illustration  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  method  ; 
and  it  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  further  persaverauce,  with  the 
iostnunentol  means  of  the  Wrottesley  Observatory,  esyecially  as  in- 
struments ba<l  been  orected,  both  at  Liverpool  and  Oxford,  pre- 
eminentiy  snited  to  this  clan  of  obBorvaliona.  But  the  zeal  which 
prompted  the  employment  of  so  much  time  and  force  by  one  astro- 
nomer in  the  pursuit  of  a  mode  of  research  proposed  to  observers 
by  another,  deserves  the  eomoiendatiou  of  every  lover  of  science. 
The  paper  is  worthy  of  attention  in  another  point  of  view.  The  im- 
portance to  tbe  correction  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  of  recording 
failures,  and  imperfect  success  in  research,  baa  been  insisted  npon  by 
tha  hi(;hest  authorities ;  modem  astronomers  have  be«n  conspicuous 
in  acting  on  this  principle,  and  have  thus  encouraged  labourers  in 
other  departments  to  submit  to  the  task  ao  unpleaeiog  to  themselves, 
though  so  beneficial  to  their  successors;  and  the  candour  with  which 
Lord  Wrottesley  has  estimated  tbe  amount  of  success  obttuned  in  this 
arduous  inquiry,  Is  equalled  only  by  the  devotion  and  skill  displayed 
in  making  and  discussing  the  observations. 

When  the  star-catalogue  of  tbe  Briiish  Association  appeared,  he  was 
anxious  to  perform  the  same  office  in  respect  to  that  most  valuable 
pubhcation  which  he  had  already  undertukon  and  performed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prior  catalogue  of  tbe  Astronomical  Society,    For  this 
tmrpose  be  scleoted  1009  stars,  witii  the  intention  of  obtaining  at  I 
least  five  observations  of  each,  being  those  stars  which  had  already  , 
been  observed  at  Blackheath,  and  had  been  digcovered  to  possess  | 
proper  motion,  with  others  selected  on  various  accounts.    The  obser- 
vations were  begun  on  the  Ist  of  January  1850,  and  concluded  on  the 
24th  of  Deoember  1863.    They  were  all  iiiaOo  ami  computed  by  Lord  ' 
Wi-ottesley'a.  aseiataut,  Mr.  liichard  Philpotl^  on  excellent  traueit- 
obaerrer,  aided  in  the  compntotioua  by  his  second  assistant,  Mr.  ! 


Frederic  Maton,  who  hod  charge  of  the  equatorioL  The  resulb 
were  communionted  to  the  Bojal  Astronomical  Society,  read  on  the 
13th  of  January  18S4,  and  published  in  voL  xxiiL  of  the '  Memoirs.' 

On  tbe  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bossa,  Lord  Wrottesloy  was  pro- 
posed and  chosen  president  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  at  tho  anniveisat? 
meeting  of  1854,  and  has  boon  re-elected,  to  that  office  in  1S55  nad 
1850.  Having  thus  been  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  most  ancient  a:;d 
venerable  of  our  British  and  ecienti&a  iuatitutious,  he  availed  hi:i.s.'lf 
of  tbe  first  opportunity  afforded  him,  according  to  established  u.'Vii;e  of 
addressing  the  Royal  Sodety,  at  the  Anuiversaiy  of  165^,  of  taking  a 
review  of  some  of  the  desiderata  of  scienoa  in  this  eoantry,  with 
re.>pect  both  to  the  wants  of  the  public  and  to  the  interest  aod 
encouragement  of  tbe  nation  and  tha  government.  In  his  addreoa  of 
1356,  he  resumed  the  consideratioa  of  tbe  requirements  and  actual 
condition  of  Ecientific  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of 
Burlington  House  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  conjunction  with  tli* 
Lioneau  and  Chemical  Societies  of  London,  to  which  an  improved 
appreciation  of  science  on  the  part  of  the  existing  administratiou  had 
conduced. 

Lord  Wrottesley  married,  on  the  23tb  of  July  1821,  Sophia  Elizabeth, 
third  daughter  of  tbe  late  Thomaa  Gifford,  Esq.,  of  ChilltngtOD  in 
StaS'ordshire ;  aud  has  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  two  ions 
have  lost  their  lives  in  tb^ir  country's  military  sorvlc^  and  another 
has  served  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  lato  war. 

WULSTAN,  otherwise  WULFSTiN,  or  someUmes  WOLSTAS. 
Of  these  names,  which  appear  to  be  only  variations  the  one  of  the 
other,  thtre  ai'o  three  Anglo-Saxon  eccleeiastics  and  writers  of  more  or 
less  celebrity. 

1.  WoiiSTAH,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  tbe  tenth  century,  to  whcin 
all  tbe  threa  forms  of  the  name  are  f;iven,  iii  the  au'l:or  of  a  Lntiu 
prose  Life  of  Binliop  Ethelwold,  who^e  disciple  be  bad  bee.i,  and  also 
of  a  work  la  Latin  hexameter  verse  {with  a  pitologue  in  el^'giacs)  on 
the  minicles  of  St.  Swithm.  The  former,  which  is  a  very  poor  com-' 
position,  is  printed  in  the  5th  stcculum  of  Mabillou'B  '  Acta  Siiuctoram 
Ordiois  S.  Benedicti,'  folio,  Paris,  1635,  pp.  608-024.  Of  the  Uttor 
only  tiie  introduction  has  bean  printed  (in  tbe  same  volume,  pp.  d-ii- 
635);  but  tho  whole  is  proaervcd  in  several  manuscript  copioa.  Tbo 
verse,  though  not  of  much  merit,  has  the  reputation  of  being  tbe  best 
Latin  poetry  kuown  to  have  been  produced  iu  Enj>land  in  tbatagei 
William  of  Malmtsbury,  who  calls  WoUtan  a  cantor  of  tbe  ehureh  of 
Winchester,  eays  that  be  also  composed  an  exceeduigly  useful  work 
on  the  Harmony  of  Tones;  but  that  is  no  longer  extant.  Bale  eayi 
he  wrote  a  Life  of  King  Kthelwulf,  which  is  probably  a  mistake. 

2.  WoLFSTAff,  who  was  not  a  monk,  became  archbishop  of  York  m 
1003,  holding  along  with  tiiat  dignity  tha  bishopric  of  Worceater,  as 
hful  also  been  done  by  bis  two  immediate  predoceseors,  and  died  In 
1023.  There  is  extant  in  manuscript  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in 
Anglo'Saxun  to  the  people  of  bis  province;  and  he  is  supposed  liy 
Wonley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Lupus  Episcopus  to  whom  ore 
attributed  certaiu  sermonB  or  boaiilies  of  tiiis  age  written  in  tbe  same 
language.  Tho  most  remarkable  of  these  is  printed,  with  a  Litin 
translation  aud  notes  by  William  KUtob,  in  tho  '  Bisaertatio  l-^pi-to- 
laris'  contuned  in  the  third  volume  of  Hickes's  'Thesaurus,*  folio, 
1T05,  pp.  99-lOG;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  the  same 
matter,  published,  in  fulio,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There  are  two  pastoral 
letters  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the  name  of  Wulfstau,  by  one  (which 
one  is  matter  of  dispute)  of  tbe  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  :  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
ant  composed  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulfittan's  desire,  to  have  been 
translated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  be  more  generally  useful. 

3.  WnLSTAN,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  stated  by  his  biographer, 
William  of  Maime!;burj,  to  have  been  bom  at  Icentun  in  Warwick- 
shire, to  a  fair  estate ;  the  name  of  his  father  was  Etbelstan,  tbat  of 
h^  mother  Wulfgiva.  From  the  age  ho  is  stated  to  have  attuned  at 
his  death,  bis  birth  must  have  happened  in  1007  or  1008.  Ho  began 
bis  education  in  tho  monastic  schcol  of  Evesham,  but  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  more  distinguished  seminary  of  Peterborough.  Having 
at  tbe  usual  age  been  ordained  a  presbyter,  ho  soon  after  become  a 
monk  at  Worcester,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the 
monastery  there.  In  1062  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  on  the 
nomination  of  Aldred,  who.  having  been  two  years  before  removeJ 
from  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  had  attempted  at  first,  as 
had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retidn  both  appointments,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  rehnquish  Worcester  in  consideration  of  only 
being  permitted  to  name  his  successor.  He  chose  Wulstan,  it  is  sai  l, 
coBOoiviDg  that  bis  mild  temper  aud  simple  character  would  prevent 
him  ttom  offering  any  resistance  to  bis  patron's  appropriation  of  the 
estates  and  aggressions  upon  thi  rights  of  the  see.  But  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Wulstan  proved  a  very  dragon  of  a  bishop, 
and,  especially  after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to 
whom  be  very  politically  paid  court,  and  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
hiu),  he  not  only  set  Aldred  at  complete  defiance,  but  even  couipelltd 
his  successor.  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make  restitution  to  the  see  of 
Worcester  of  sundry  hinds  or  pucuniary  dues  of  which  it  had  teen 
despoiled  by  his  predecessors  the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  succeas- 
fuUy  ri'sisted  tbe  claiiu  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiciion 
over  the  diooeso  of  Worcester,  aud  got  that  bishopric  declaKd  by  the 
king  to  be  in  the  province  of  9?!l^*i^#Wf)y  ©'^f'^''^ 
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Mtno  faToor  witii  Raftu  wbich  lie  Had  einoyed  witii  his  father;  and  in 
the  bcfHuniD;  of  the  new  king's  reign,  old  as  he  was,  he  proved  very 
serviceable  in  putting  down  au  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  defeiiding  his  city  of  Worcester  against  an  army 
of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de  ^lontgomery.  Wulstau  almost  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  of  Worcester  from  the  foundation ;  and  he  died  in  that 
city,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-seven,  on  the  19th  of  January  1095. 
Wulstan  is  not  known  to  have  mitten  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Lutin,  though  William  of  Ualmesbnry  atates  tliat  ho  waa  a  ready  and 
elTective  spi'aker  in  the  former  Innguoge;  but  in  the  wt>rk  entitled 
'  Anciimt  History,  Kngliah  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  disaeo- 
tiou  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle/  12mo,  Ijondou,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  he  wus  the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venerable 
record  extending  from  1034  A.D.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  There  ai-o  two  aocounta  of  Wnlitan  by  William  of 
31alaierbaiy :  one  in  his  work  '  Do  Qestia  FontiScum ;  *  the  other  a 
trcp.'irate  Life,  in  three  books,  wbich  is  published  in  tiie  aecond  volume 
of  Wharton's  'AnElia  Sacra.' 

(^V'rii;ht's  Biographia  Britannka  Litrrsiia,  vol.  i.) 

WURMSEU,  DAUOBERT-SIGISMUND,  COUNT  OF,  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  general,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September  1724,  in 
Alssoe — the  territoi?  vhich  now  conaUtuteB  the  French  departments 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  Ha  eommeuoed  his  military  career 
in  the  Ftenoh  rcrvice,  and  having  distinguished  bimaelf  by  his  ooumgo 
in  the  cnmpaigns  of  1746-46-47,  was  mised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
tlie  cavalry.  His  father  having  resolved  to  settle  in  tho  Austrian 
Etates,  aud  become  an  Austrian  subject  in  1750,  Dagobcrt  resigned  bi^ 
comoiission  and  accompanied  him.  Such  amigranta  from  the  Frt-nch 
Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  for  f^m  unoommon :  tbe  Alaatiana, 
though  French  Bnbpect>,  were  then  unmixed  Germana;  indeed  tho 
century  which  tiassioce  olapaej  has  only  stripped  their  character  of 
its  German  nationality,  without  giving  them  a  French  one. 

Dogobert-Sigiamund  WurmEer  was  well  received  at  Vienna.  Maria 
Thereea  conferred  upon  him  tho  ofBce  of  gentleman  of  the  bed* 
chamber  (I^mmerfaerr),  and,  what  he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  hussars, 
which  be  continued  to  command  throughout  the  whole  of  tho  Thirty 
Years*  War,  After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  made  Major ;  after  tliat 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  aftei-  that  of  Hochkirchen,  Uajor-genv ral ;  and  after 
tliat  of  Leti^nitz  he  obtnineil  the  cross  of  the  oraer  of  Maria  Theresa. 
His  kind  disposition  aud  goneroeity  rendered  him  the  idol  of  both 
the  officers  an  l  men  under  his  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  illustrative  of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hearing,  after  the 
battle  of  Qdrlitz,  that  a  brave  but  poor  lieutenant  of  eavaliy  bad  loat 
bis  horse  in  the  action,  Wurmaer  aent  him  one  of  the  best  in  his 
stablea,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  having  sworn  this  horse 
should  belong  to  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  tbe  army,  fae  begged  bis 
acceptance  of  ib  In  1773  Wurmaer  became  proprietary  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  hussars  Tt  hich  subsequently  bore  his  name ;  and, 
when  the  n-ar  broke  out  again  in  177S,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutcnant-geueral.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  12,000  men,  he  broke 
into  tbe  territory  of  Glatz,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  1779,  surprised 
tbe  Pruiaians  at  Kubelaehwerd  end  deftvited  them,  taking  1200  pri- 
Foneni.  Tho  peaca  of  Tetschen  arrested  his  victorious  career,  and 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Maiia  Theresa  was  the  reward 
of  his  exploits  during  that  short  campaign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general-commander  of  the  provinco  of 
Guliciaj  and  although  the  inuiUtants  were  extremely  a7er«e  to  the 
Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  make  bimsdf  a  personal  fitvourita. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  feld- 
aeug-msister  (master  of  the  ordnance  when  the  army  waa  in  the 
field).  Wurmaer  waa  not  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turka 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wurmser'a  career  which  obttuned  for  him  a  Buroptan 
reputation  commenced  in  1793.  In  Februnry  of  that  year  he  wa'i 
ordered  to  draw  togetber  an  army  in  the  Bretagau.  By  the  and  of 
the  month  he  was  in  a  condition  to  advance.  Oo  the  Srd  of  March 
ho  entered  Mannheim  and  Spiro;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of 
Cuftino,  who  retreated  to  Lanilau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Landau,  which  he  summoned,  but  without  effect.  Falling  back  upon 
the  Rhino,  Wurmser  joined  tbe  Prince  of  CoadiS  at  Spiro ;  and  having 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army  of  obaerration  under  tbe 
Duke  of  Bmnswiok,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Oermersheim  to  assist 
Id  covering  the  siege  of  Mayence.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mayence, 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  bis  corps  to  the  environs  of  Laudau; 
attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  advanced  to  the  base  of  the  Voeges. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  iu  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he 
attacked  and  forced  the  lines  of  Weiasembourg.  Wurmser  pursued  tbe 
French  into  his  native  province ;  occupied  Hagenau ;  bombarded  Fort 
Ijoui^,  which  capitulated  on  the  14th  of  November;  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Sarre ;  and  puahed  on  bis  outposts  to.  Wantzenau  in  the 
vicinity  of  Straasburc,  The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  right  ou 
tbe  bridge  hampered  bim  com^iderably ;  and  tbe  Prusaiana  having 
failed  to  take  Landau,  be  ^vas  l^ft  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 
Plchegru,  who  hod  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  October,  and  who  had  judiciously  adopted  a  war  of  outposts,  sharp- 
shooters^  and  sudden  surprises  well  adapted  to  the  bravo  but  raw 
troops  under  bis  coinmand,  whra  oppoeed  to  steady  tAA  discnplined 
tnK^  hanused  Um  incessantly.  Wnrmier  was  obliged -to  retire 


within  tho  lines  which  h»  had  established  on  the  Hotter  during  his 
advano&  The  fort  of  Frisohweiler,  defended  by  the  eleetor-palatiuo, 
was  forced  on  the  22Dd  of  December,  and  nothing  prevented  the 
French  from  overwhelming  Wurmser.  His  men  gave  way  in  utter 
confusion  at  all  points,  and  he  waa  only  able  to  collect  the  vrreck  of 
his  army  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Rhine.  Having  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  January  1794,  in  re-establishing  something  like  organisation 
among  them,  ha  hastened  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  by  numerous 
marks  of  his  esteem  sought  to  express  his  oonviotion  that  Wurmser*! 
reverses  were  owing  solely  to  the  faults  of  others. 

Six  mouths  later  Wurmser  was  again  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  tbe  Upper  Rhine.    An  accident  revealed  to  him  ths  8>  oret  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Prince  of  Condd  and  Piohe^ru.  That 
Austria  should  have  made  no  effort  to  turn  tiiat  negociatlon  to  aooount 
was  not  sutprislng.   In  tho  sincerity  of  tho  republican  general  that 
power  could  have  little  oonfidonce^  and  in  tho  judgment  of  the  Prince 
of  CondS  sUU  leas.   Beeides  the  anxiety  of  CoDd6  and  Pichogru  to 
keep  their  interooune  a  secret  from  tbe  Austrian  government  waa  of 
itself  suspicious.    The  conspiracy  was  allowed  by  Wurmser,  tho  Arch- 
duke Chai'leii,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  take  its  course,  and  it  led 
to  nothing  but  its  very  natural  termination  in  the  ruin  of  the  general 
who  had  intoigued  with  the  enonles  of  his  country  to  subvert  tho 
government  from  which  he  held  his  commission.   Wurmaor  defeated 
the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Heckar,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
October  1704,  and  entered  Mannheim ;  the  citadel  surreudered  after  a 
bombardment  which  lasted  a  few  days. 
On  the  Ist  of  Januaty  1796,  Wurmaer  received  the  grand  cross  of 
;  the  order  of  Uaria  Tlieresa.   HoatilitiM  did  sot  recommence  that 
'  year  till  the  month  of  May.   On  the  15th  of  June  Wurmser  gave  way 
I  before  the  attack  of  Horeau  and  abandoned  Fiankenthal.  The 
[  Austrian  cabinet,  which  had  relini|uiabed  the  idea  of  .asaumiog  tho 
I  offensive  in  Alsaoa  and  on  the  Rhine,  ordered  him  to  move  thirty 
thousand  of  the  twnt  troops  in  the  army  under  his  command  without 
I  delay  upon  the  north  of  Italy.   An  opponent  full  of  the  impetuo-'^ity 
of  youth  and  the  reaonrces  of  genius  awaited  the  sexagenarian  here. 

On  tho  21)th  of  July  Wurmser  advanced  towards  Mantua.  He 
drove  in  tbe  French  outposts  on  the  Lsgo  di  Qarda;  but  Bonaporto, 
having  abruptly  broken  up  the  riege  of  Mantua  to  predintate  himself 
on  his  adversary,  met  and  beat  him  at  Lonato  on  the  8rd  of  August^ 
at  Coatiglionc  on  the  5th,  then  at  Roveredo,  and  on  the  8th  at  the 
gorges  of  the  Brenta.   The  Austrian  general  far  from  despairing  mode 
on  attempt  upon  Verona;  but,  repulsed  by  General  Ktlmaiue,  he 
\  retreated  along  the  Adige  with  6000  foot  and  15,000  cavalry;  and, 
'  after  evading  two  French  diviuons  detaclied  to  watch  his  motions, 
threw  himself  into  Mantua.   Tlits  place  was  vigtmusly  and  skilfully 
defended  by  Wurmsirr;  but  the  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Alvinzy, 
;  wont  of  provisions,  and  aicknesa  among  tbe  garrison,  forced  him  to 
surrender  on  the  2nd  of  February  1797.     Bonaparte,  with  that 
chivalroua  spirit  which  marked  bis  early  career,  left  the  veteran  entire 
personal  liberty,  saying  that  he  ros^ted  his  yearL  and  did  not  wish 
I  to  make  him  the  victim  of  the  intngnera  who  would  douhUeaa  avail 
I  themselvee  of  his  abaence  to  uudermine  him  at  Vienna.  Wurmaer 
\  repaid  the  generosity  of  the  French  general  iu  kind ;  having  detected 

a  plot  to  poison  Bonaparte,  he  put  him  Upon  hia  gutird. 
I  On  Wurmser's  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
\  governor  of  Hungary,  with  a  salary  of  14,000  florins.  He  did  not 
however  survive  to  take  possession  of  hia  government,  d^ing  at 
Vienna  iu  the  month  of  June  1797.  He  was  never  married :  his 
estates  and  honours  were  inherited  by  a  nephew. 

WTATT,  JAMES,  an  architect,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
iu  the  history  of  the  art  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  tho 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  tho  19th  century,  was  bom  iu  1746,  at 
Burton  Constable  in  Staffbrdahire,  where  his  father  waa  both  a  farmer 
and  a  dealer  in  timber.  At  an  mrXy  age  James  Wyatt  waa  introduced 
I  to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  about  to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambas- 
I  sador  to  the  pope,  took  him  with  him,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
his  lordship  waa  struck  by  some  symptoms  of  extraordinary  talent,  to 
take  charge  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  order  to  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  studies  which  he  could  then  hardly  have  commenced. 
Arrived  at  Roma,  young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  four  years  in  that  city, 
examining  md  measuring  the  principal  monuments  of  andeat  orchi- 
teeture,  but,  it  would  seem,  without  imbibing  any  taste  toe  its  modern 
ones,  dnoe  no  traces  of  it  are  discoverable  in  his  own  works.  On 
quitting  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years  more  under  Vincentini,  an  architect  and  patuter,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  after  being  absent  altogether  about  six  years, 
that  ia,  till  about  1766  or  1767.  Whether  bis  early  patron  continued 
to  notice,  or  helped  to  push  him  la  his  profasrion,  we  are  unable  to 
say ;  neither  do  we  know  vrith  whom  the  scheme  of  the  Oxford-street 
Pantheon  orij^ted,  'or  whether  Wyatt  bad  actually  executed  any- 
thing previously  to  being  ompl(^ed  upon  that  building,  which  was 
finished  and  opened  in  1772 ;  but  it  at  ouoe  stamped  his  celebrity, 
and  bo  thenceforth  became  the  *  fasbionable '  arohiteot  of  the  day. 
"  The  Winter  Ranclagh  of  the  metropolis,"  as  Walpole  calls  it,  estab- 
lished under  the  ausi^ces  of  high  faahini,  and  itself  the  fashion  and 
the  rage  as  a  place  of  amusement,  was  admired  of  course  by  all  who 
pretended  to  taste  or  good  breeding;  It  wu  fitt^lout 
sptondoor  till  tiim  nnpreoedsDiod  In  ffilgidkoalkj^i 
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ftttnetiTe  aa  tba  rasoit  Bud  reDdczrooi  of  the  gay  world ;  yet  how  for 
it  merited  all  the  encomionu  passed  upon  it  as  a  work  of  architecture^ 
it  ii  now  hardly  ponible  to  ds^e.  Of  the  origiml  Btmotare  nothing 
now  remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford-strael^  rebuilt  after  the 
fire,  and  aubaequently  altered ;  nor,  though  it  was  esteemed  a  master- 
pi0ee>  has  any  publicstioa  of  the  original  deigns  preserved  to  ua  an 
anthentio  memorial  of  Wyatt's  Pantheon.  There  exist  indeed  views 
ot  the  great  room,  or  'rotunda,'  but  they  are  such  that  very  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  tbem ;  and  even  were  they  aaUafaetory 
in  theftiselTes^  th^  furaish  very  imperfect  informatlDn ;  nor  ie  more 
to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  deserving  to  be  lo  called 
having  bcren  written  at  the  time. 

Greatly  as  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  procure  for  Wyatt 
a  iecond  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  metropolis  by 
any  other  building  of  note,  either  public  or  priviite.  Commiaaiona 
poured  in  upon  him,  but  all  from  diffei-eut  parte  of  the  country,  and 
chiefly  for  private  residences,  the  majority  of  which  hardly  aspired  to 
the  character  of  mansions.  Taken  collectively,  that  data  of  bis  works 
afforda  stronger  evidence  of  extensive  practice  than  of  superior  talent. 
Considered  individually,  their  architectural  merit  is  of  a  negative  kind. 
As  houses  they  are  commodious  and  not  without  a  certain  air  of  dig- 
nity ;  but  when  looked  at,  they  show  themselves  to  be  the  works  of 
an  able  builder  rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  br  more  of 
elever  mannerism  and  of  uniformly  res peo table  mediocrity  than 
of  style  or  artist-like  treatment,  they  bdog  nearly  all  variaiiona  of  the 
same  deeigu-  James  Wyatt  was  a  degree  or  two  leas  frivolous  than 
Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified ;  nevertheleks  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  both  of  Uiem,  if  not  for  the 
taste,  for  the  superior  accommodation  and  the  refiuemeut  of  comfort 
whidi  they  iotrodnced  into  our  domestio  architecture.  Wyatt's 
Qredan  style,  admired  in  his  own  day  for  its  then  almost  proverbial 
*  simplicity '  and  chasteness,  now  strikes  us  as  being  extremely  jejune 
and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  by  as  deficient  in  that  artistical  Bimpliaity 
which  reeults  from  uniform  finish  throughout,  perfect  harmony  of , 
character,  and  anity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  tiie  pretty  than 
of  the  boautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  the  plain  than  of 
the  aimple,  in  bis  ao-called  Qreciau  or  Qreco-ltolian  style;  nor  could 
^It  perhaps  be  better  described  than  as  a  sort  of  genteel  common plaoe. 
Probably  be  would  have  done  more  in  his  art  bad  be  been  employed 
on  fewer  works,  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  profesBional  eogagements 

f revcnted  him  from  bestowing  much  study  on  the  respective  designs, 
t  faas  been  recorded  of  him  as  matter  for  admiration  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  improvising  bia  designs  while  travelling  in  his  carriage 
to  the  places  he  was  about  to  be  employed  at;  no  wonder  therefore 
that  so  many  of  them  present  such  sameness  ud  poverty  at  ideas,  and 
M  very  little  study,  being  apparently  little  more  than  flnt  haaty 
■ketohee,  with  hardly  any  revising. 

Accustomed  to  this  specious  commonplace  and  indolent  fertility, 
he  could  scarcely  rise  above  it  on  occasions  vhidi  either  demanded  I 
or  afforded  opportunity  for  achieving  something  really  noble.  His 
design  for  tlowning  College,  Cambridge,  where  however  ha  was  not 
eventually  emj>loyed,  was  animadverted  upon  in  a  letter  from  M>.  T. 
Hope  to  the  architect  himself,  as  being  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
occasion.  Neither  did  Cbiswick  inspire  Wyatt  with  any  kindred 
feeling,  for  though  the  wings  which  he  added  to  the  bouse  rendered 
it  more  commodions  as  a  residence,  they  sadly  marred  its  original 
gimce  as  a  flnUhed  gem  of  Palladian  architeeture. 

About  the  time  of  James  Essex's  death  (1784),  the  only  architeot 
of  the  period  who  had  shown  any  knowledge  of  Qotliio  architeeture 
in  Kgiid  to  its  details,  ]£  not  its  principles,  Wyatt  began  to  turn  Us 
attention  to  that  stylo,  vriiich  he  studied  in  the  original  examples. 
There  was  indeed  then  hardly  any  other  course  to  be  pursued,  for 
there  were  no  publications,  as  at  present,  to  initiate  the  student  into 
1^  and  facilitate  bU  progreea  by  exhibiting  ipedmens  of  it  in  tU  its 
manifold  varieties,  what  architects  of  the  present  day  flnddelineated 
and  measured  for  tbem  on  paper,  and  always  ready  for  reference, 
Wyatt  had  to  draw  and  measure  for  himself;  it  Is  therefore  highly  to 
his  credit  that  under  such  clrcumstancee,  and  amidst  so  many  other 
avocations,  he  gained  the  insight  into  it  which  he  did ;  and  that  he 
attained  to  comwtnees  in  bia  details  and  individual  features,  though 
not  to  ■  dear  perception  of  the  spirit  and  true  character  of  tiw  style. 
Very  great  allowance  is  therefore  to  be  mode  for  hin,  and  it  ifl  scaroely 
fair,  poor  as  hla  deugns  ore,  to  call  him,  as  one  who  is  himself  dis- 
tingidsbed  by  his  knowledge  of  that  style  has  done,  "  Jamas  Wyatt  of 
execrable  memory." 

His  first  eseay  in  that  style  was  Mr.  Barrett's  at  Lee  near  Cantei^ 
bury  (1783),  and  it  was  for  tbo  architect  as  happy  a  hit  in  its  way  as 
the  Pantheon  had  been.  Kxtolled  by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to 
bring  thenceforward  into  vogue  for  modem  residences  a  style  of 
Gi^tbio  comparatively  admired  at  the  time,  but  what  would  now  be 
termed  '  mongrel,'  tolerably  correct  in  particular  features  and  details  | 
—even  those  however  too  eodesiaBtioal,  ill  applied,  and  pat  togethw 
withont  rward  to  propriety  of  character.  From  that  time  Wmtt 
became  "the  restorer  of  our  andent  arcbitecture,"  and  he  certaLily 
stood  singly  without  rival  or  equal.  However  little  merit  criticism 
may  now  award  to  any  of  his  pruductions  of  that  clats,  we  are  cer- 
tainly in  no  Bmall  d^ree  indebted  to  bim  for  the  praotioal  revival  of 
Qothl^  alt&ongji  wi  now  perceive  that  be  did  not  adopt  the  bast 
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coarse.  In  the  way  of  making  alterations  and  'imprcfementa*  in  fhe 
dder  edifices  in  that  style,  he  was  extensively  employed  at  Mimtt 
of  the  oollecea  at  Oxford  and  at  the  cathedrals  of  SaUsbax7  and 
Lichfield;  but  his  works  at  theee  {daces  have  since  been  eotuidervd 
rather '  destructions '  tbaa  *  restorations,'  and  even  at  the  time  occa- 
sioned very  strong  remonstrances.  In  that  splendid  caprice,  Foniliill 
Abbey,  erected  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled,  there  was  more 
of  magnificence  than  propriety  of  ch&ractor :  instead  of  being  |ielatia]. 
the  eilifice  was  modelled  externally  alter  a  church,  end  even  as  each 
by  no  means  happily  in  its  general  form  and  proportions.  While  «t- 
gaged  upon  it  he  sncoeeded  Sir  W.  Cbambm.  in  1796.  as  aurveyor- 
ganerol,  which  led  to  hit  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and  the  Honae 
of  Lords,  and  by  Oeorge  IlL  at  Windsor  Castie  and  at  Kew,  where  he 
began  to  erect  for  the  king  a  castellated  palace,  never  completed,  and 
since  happily  entirely  demolished.  ]n  1 302,  on  West's  retiring  from 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  Wyatt  become  bis  suo- 
eesaor,  to  the  no  small  dtssatisfaetion  of  that  body.  He  vtm  how- 
ever not  very  long  seated  tbere^  for  the  following  year  West  wma 
re-vleeted. 

After  this,  scarcdy  any  particulars  have  been  recorded  of  hie  life, 
although  materials  for  a  full  professional  biography  of  him  nwy 
possibly  be  in  existence.  He  himself  has  left  none  by  publishing 
any  of  his  numerous  designs,  whereby  authentic  memorials  would  have 
been  preserved  to  na  of  the  Fantbeoa  and  tome  other  worke  of  bie. 
Of  FontUll  we  Iwve  illastrationa  io  two  works,  the  one  by  Britton, 
the  other  and  more  complete  one  by  Rutter ;  yet  both  toother  do 
not  ^ord  satisEnctory  architectural  information.  Wyatt  died  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1813,  in  consequence  of  being  overturned  in  a  carriage 
while  travelling  from  Bath  to  London.  He  left  a  widow,  who  sur- 
vived him  till  January  27th  1817,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Ben- 
jamin, was  the  architect  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  We  subjoin  a  list, 
which,  though  scanty  and  imperfect,  mi^  be  found  convenient  as  far 
as  it  goes,  notwithstanding  that  seversl  dates  require  to  be  supplied : 
I  1770-2,  Pantheon,  Oxford  etmet,  London  (burnt  down,  January  14th 
1792).  1778.  Doric  Gateway,  Canterbury  Court,  Chriatchurch,  Oxford. 
1783.  Lee,  in  Kent.  1786.  Observatory,  Oxford.  1788.  Library, 
Oriel  College,  Oxford :  Ionic.  1789,  Saliabury  Cathedral :  alterations. 
1788.  BaUiol  Collt«e,  Oxford :  alterationa.  1795.  Fonthill  Abbey, 
begun.  1796.  MiJitaiy  Academy,  Woolwich  :  castellated.  1797. 
Designs  for  alterations  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  1800,  Windsor 
Castle :  alterations.  1800.  House  of  Lords.  1801.  Designa  for 
Downing  Collie,  Cambridge.  Castle  Coote,  Ireland:  Grecian.  Casbio- 
bury.  Ashridge.  Gothic  Palace  at  Eew,  now  drmolished.  Hauso- 
leum  at  Cobham,  Kent.   Mausoleum  at  Brookleaby,  Lincolnshire. 

•WYATT,  MATTHEW  DIQBY,  architect  and  writer  on  deoora- 
tivo  art,  was  bom  at  Rowd^  near  Devizes,  Wilts,  in  1820,  the  son 
of  Matthew  Wyatt,  Esq.,  lata  police  magistrate  of  Lambeth-street 
Police  Court  He  was  educated  at  Devizes  until  be  was  sixteen  years 
t  old,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  his  brother  Mr.  Thomaa  Henij 
Wyatt,  the  architect,  and  commenced  the  study  of  his  pnfesaioa. 
Within  a  year  be  gained  a  prise  given  for  the  best  essay  on  *  Qredan 
Doric'  given  ^  the  Architectural  Society.  In  1837  ne  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1844  he  went  abroad,  and  studied 
hard  for  rather  more  than  two  years,  bringiog  home  with  him  on  hia 
return  nearly  a  thousand  drawings  from  the  principal  monuments  of 
architecture  and  decoration  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany. 
The  moat  elaborate  of  these  were  a  series  of  'Spedmcna  of  the 
Gkometrioal  Mosucs  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  which  were  published  in  fao- 
simllo  in  1818,  accompwiied  with  a  'Historical  Notice  of  the  Art,' 
founded  upon  papers  read  by  the  author  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architecta,  the  Aroheeolc^icol  Institute,  and  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Through  his  connection  with  the  last-named  body,  Mr.  Wyatt 
became  interested  in  the  practical  improvement  of  manufactures,  and 
was  led  at  various  times  to  oommunioato  to  the  society  the  folloning 
papers  in  oddiUon  to  one  on  mosaics : — 'On  enamels  and  •namelling; 
'On  motal-work  generally;'  'On  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1349;' 
and  'An  Attempt  to  define  the  Prindples  which  should  determine 
form  in  the  Decorative  Arts.'  The  .last-mentioned  formed  one  of  the 
series  proposed  by  Frinoe  Albert  **  On  the  Basulta  of  Uie  EzhihitioD 
of  1851." 

For  two  yean  after  his  return  flrom  abroad,  Mr.  Wyatt  wm  doeely 
occupied  in  the  intervals  of  his  profiseuond  engagements  in  writing 
for  the  press  generally.  In  1848  he  re-orranged  and  decorated  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  In  1849  he  went  down  to  Birmingham  for  the 
'Journal  of  Design'  to  study  the  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  held  st 
Bingley  House,  the  immediate  precnieor  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  Be 
was  immediately  afterwords  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  council  of  the 
Sodety  of  Arts  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Exposition  held  thers 
in  that  year;  he  also  undertook  to  prepare  reports  of  it  for  various 
journals  and  periodicals.  Mr.  Wyatt  went  with  Mr.  Cole  [Colb, 
I  HbsbtJ  to  Paris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  vbo, 
with  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  had  been  in  communication  with  Prince 
Albert  with  r«apect  to  »  corresponding  ezhildUon  in  England.  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Fuller  returned  to  Englaud  to  start  tile  sdieme,  find  capi- 
tdists,  &c.,  leivicg  Mr.  Wyatt  to  complete  the  matetiAle  for  an 
elaborate  report  on  French  experience  in  the  matter. 

On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Wyatt  was'  nominated  as  lejaetsry, 
•nd  Uessta.  Fuller  and  Cdee  |5tg|TT^^^<Bf^^M!>@^Wrt>  *• 


aioflrtahi  the  viewi  of  maDufufcarara  and  otheti  witb  reipeet  to  a 
great  national  exhibition ;  and  on  that  acrand  tfaej  visited  and  can- 
Toased  the  principal  seats  of  manufacture  in  the  kingdom,  holding 
pablio  meeting!  in  many,  and  gathering  good  aeaanmceB  of  support 
The  reeolto  of  their  work  they  carried  to  Balmoral,  and  received 
kuthoritT  to  oommenoe  the  ente^rise.  In  the  arduous  labours  which 
preeedea  the  appcdotment  of  the  Koyal  Commiauon  Mr.  "Wyatt  took 
an  active  part,  and  when  that  issned  he  was  formally  confirmed  la  the 
offioe  of  seoretaiy  to  the  executive  committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  to  act  until  the  building  committee  demanded  his  ezoloaive 
attantioD.  His  professional  knowledge  was  found  eminently  useful  to 
the  oommiseiooersy  and  he  was  empli^d  to  superintend  the  worlu, 
nuke  all  the  naowsaiy  eontroots,  r^julate  leconnts,  ko.  Work  amoont- 
ittg  in  eott  to  upwards  of  60.0001.  was  direetad  by  Urn  as  architect* 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Sir  William  Cabitt  On  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking  Mr.  Wyatt  hod  the  honour  of  receiving  from  Prince 
Albert  bis  private  gold  mednl,  with  a  letter  commendmg  his  servicea 
from  the  beginning;  he  also  received  a  boons  of  lOOOJ.  in  addition  to 
his  salary  ftom  the  Royal  Commisdoners.  For  tiie  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  Mr.  Wyatt  wrote  a  popular  acconnt  of  the  eonab:notion  of 
the  bnildiog,  and  for  tiie  Institute  of  Oivil  En^neers  {of  which  he  is 
an  Associate)  a  more  elaborate  account,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  tbeir  Telford  medal.  In  1850  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Ur.  Brunei,  who  entrnated  him  with  the  duty  of  oo-operating  with 
him  in  deaigning  the  new  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
]hKldington,  the  waiting-room  for  her  m^esty  at  Windsor,  and  various 
other  works. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Oraat  Exhibition  Vx.  Wyatt  nndertoo^  at 
the  request  of  Messrs,  IHy  and  Son,  an  important  work  upon  its  con- 
tentai  This  work  *  The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  xiztb  century,'  in  2 
vols,  folio,  with  160  plates  in  chromolithography,  involved  no  mean 
amount  of  labour.  While  carryiug  it  on  however,  he  found  time  to 
bring  to  a  close  another  work,  the  preparation  of  which  had  been  com- 
menced many  years  previoudy,  and  for  wUch,  while  abroad,  he  had 
made  many  drawings  and  extoisive  coUectlona :  '  Metal  Work  and  its 
Artistic  designs,'  in  1  voL  foUo,  with  50  ooloared  plates.  He  also 
desiRned  a  memorial  window  in  stained  glass,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  William  Hushisson  by  his  widow  in  ^e  summer  of  1852.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  actively  interested  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  Witii  Sir  Joseph  Faxton  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones  he  went 
into  the  several  questions  oonnected  with  the  designs,  arrangement, 
&a.,  of  the  present  itntctore,  aa  well  as  the  objects  by  which  it  should 
be  made  interesbiog  and  inBtruotive.  In  Angost  1852  he  started  on  a 
tour  with  Mr.  Owen  Jones  to  collect  works  of  art  from  the  principal 
mnseums,  to.,  of  Enrope,  and  backed  by  a  credit  of  20,000£.  and 
Foreign  OfBoe  credentdus,  met  with  unexpected  suocees.  On  his 
return,  after  fonr  months'  inoeaaant  labour,  he  artarted  through  England 
to  eolleob  oaati  of  raediffival  scolpture^  Sx.  With  Mr.  Jones  he  then 
set  to  work  on  the  Fine  Art  Courta  and  arrangomonts  ttt  the  Crystal 
Palace^  which  were  sufficiently  completed  for  the  opening  to  take 
place  on  the  3rd  of  June  1854.  The  principal  works  foUing  exclu- 
aively  under  Mr,  Wyatt's  control  were  the  Queen's  Screen,  the 
Pompeian  House,  the  Court  of  Christian  Monuments,  and  the  Byzan- 
tine, JCediteval,  Renaissance  and  Italian  Courts.  To  the  latter  four 
ha  prepared,  in  oo-operation  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring  a  series  of  hand* 
books.  For  Ueesn.  Day  and  Son  he  also  produced  a  work  in  ito, 
*  The  Crystel  Palace  and  Park.' 

In  the  same  year  he  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  deeign  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Ur.  Neeld,  and  to  restore  the  chancel  of  North 
Marston  Churoh,  Bucks.  In  1855  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of 
Englisb  stained  glass  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  for  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  was  employed  by  the  East  India  Compuiy  to  de*is;n 
and  superintend  the  arrangements  of  their  display.  On  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  he  was  appointed  (in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton)  juror  for  class  24  (furniture  and  decoration).  The  duties 
of  the  office  having  been  discharged,  he  was  desired  to  report  npon 
the  department  by  the  English  government.  The  report,  which  was  a 
somewhat  detailed  one,  was  snbsequeutly  published  by  the  Board  of 
Tmio.  At  the  eloie  of  the  ExhibitioD  Mr.  Wyatt  was  nominated  b 
ehevalior  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  "aervioes  rendered  to  indnatry- 
and  the  arts."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  witii  his  brother  Mr. 
Thomas  Heniy  Wyatt,  he  competed  for  the  preminms  offered  to  all 
the  world  by  the  War  Department  for  the  best  designs  foe  barracks, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  first  premium  for  cavalry. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  historioal  'Emay  on  Ivory  carving,' 
which  waa  published  with  photograpbio  Ulnstrajtirau  hj  the  Arnndd 
Society,  fbr  whom  he  also  got  np  an  axhiUtion,  and  ddiverad  a  leotnre 
at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  (subseqaently  pnblished)  on  the  works  of  Qiotto 
at  Padua,  fte.  Vor  tluse  servleea  he  waa  elected  la  honorary  member 
of  the  society. 

Shortiy  after  hia  retnm  from  Paris,  Mr.  Wyatt  waa  applied  to  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  co-operate  with  their  r«^lariy  appointed 
architect  in  preparing  derigos  for  additional  accommodation  to  M  pro* 
Tided  for  their  ninseum  at  the  India  House;  and  oo  the  sudden 
demise  of  that  genUemao  in  1856  Mr.  Wyatt  was  appointed  to  the 
ofBce  he  had  held.  For  the  Company,  smce  that  date,  he  has  executed 
in  this  country  mahy  works  of  con^derable  importane&  including  In 
•dditlsn  to  the  aboT^  bunoki  fwr  abonk  400  men ;  *  mutuy  hoq^til 
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for  100;  eztenrive  drainage  works,  a  church,  a  Urge  drill  shed,  ha., 
and  several  elaborate  surveys.  For  India  he  has  co-operated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Rendel  in  the  design  of  several  great  bridges,  viz.  the 
Saone,  Eoul,  and  the  Hullohur,  while  for  the  East  India  Company  he 
has  designed  an  iron  church  with  900  sittings  for  Rangoon,  and  a 
^eraljMit-offloe  and  electric  telegraph  station  of  laqp  extent  tot 

In  the  summer  of  1856  Mr.  Wyatt  was  invitad  to  become  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  which  he 
had  at  different  times  made  various  communications,  and  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  was  a  Fellow.  In 
the  autumn  of  1866  he  wrote  two  essays  on  'Renaiasance'  and  on 
'Italian  Ornament,*  toe  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  magniSoent  woi^  *The 
Grammar  of  OnuunMit.'  He  is  now  preparing  a  oontribntion  on 
'Metallic  Art*  for  Mr.  Waring's  importent  publication  on  theManohea> 
ter  Exhibition.  Mr.  Wyatt  was  an  exhibitor  of  drawings  in  water> 
colours  at  the  Universal  Exhibitions  both  of  London  and  Paris,  gaining 
at  the  former  a  prize  medal  with  commendation  for  "good  taste  in 
designs  generally,'  and  at  the  Utter  a  flrtt  olasa  medd.  We  have 
given  a  ^d  statement  of  Ur,  Wyatt's  many  important  labours :  bnb 
they  speak  ao  amply  for  themselves  tiiat  any  commendation  of  them 
would  be  not  merely  superfiuous  but  misplaced. 

WYATT,  RICHARD  J„  an  eminent  sculptor,  waa  bom  ia  Oxford- 
street,  London,  on  the  Srd  of  May  1795.  Having  ohoaeu  sculpture  aa 
his  profession,  he  woa  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Charles  Rossi,  B.A. ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student. 
During  tiie  seven  years  which  he  served  with  Rossi,  ha  twioe  carried 
off  medsls  at  the  BotsI  Academy.  Be  afterwards  worked  for  a  short 
time  in  the  atelier  of  Boaio  at  Paris,  and  he  completed  his  professional 
education  under  Conova,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
London,  and  who  kindly  invited  bim  to  Rome,  aiid  offered  him  his 
advice  and  assistanco  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies.  In  the  atelier 
of  Canova,  ite  had  Qibson  for  a  fellow-etodent,  and  the  friendsiiip  here 
formed  between  the  young  students,  who  were  nltimatoly  to  rank 
tt^ether  aa  the  first  English  sculptors  la  Rome,  remuned  unbr^en 
through  llf&  With  Canova  Wyatt  Ukewiae  tetuned  the  warmest 
friendship,  till  the  death  of  the  great  Italian  master.  Wyatt  went  to 
Rome  in  1821,  and  he  made  that  city  his  permanent  abode,  only  once 
making  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1811.  He  died  suddonly 
at  Rome  on  the  29th  of  May  1850. 

Wyatt  was  a  man  <^  inngnlarly  gentle  aaassuming  temper,  and  qidet 
retiring  habitB.  His  whole  life  waa  spent  in  tiie  diligent  proaeoation 
of  bis  profession — at  which  he  laboured  often  from  dawn  till  near 
midnight.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very  great,  and  they  are  of  a 
very  nnusaal  order  of  merit  He  was  greatest  in  poetic  and  dassic 
subjects,  in  which  he  displayed  a  fertility  and  grace  of  invention,  a 
singular  elegance  of  though^  and  a  degree  of  finish  beyond  most  of  his 
eontemporariesi  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  purest  and  moat 
refined  of  our  poetic  sculpttm  His  figures,  and  especially  his  fauiale 
iigune,  are  beautifully  modelled,  always  posed  with  grace  and  aninu^ 
tion,  and  always  present  pleasing  forms  from  whatever  side  they  are 
viewed.  Hia  draperies  too  are  invariably  well  cast,  and  he  expresses 
textures  truly,  yet  without  breach  of  aculpturesque  propriety.  A» 
examples  of  his  style  may  be  mentioned  his  stetues  of  *A  Ifymph 
eotoring  the  Bath' — one  <n  the  most  beautiful  (tf  hU  many  veraioos  of 
whidi,  was  that  executed  for  Lord  Chories  Townshend;  'N^ym'ph 
leaving  the  Bath;'  'Shepherdeaa  with  a  Kid;'  'Shepherd  Boy;* 
'Glycera;  'Muaidore;'  'Bacchus;'  and  'Penelope,* — an  exquiaite 
statuo  executed  for  her  Majesty;  and  his  admirable  groups  of  the 
'  Kymph  Eucharis  and  Cupid ;'  'Ino  and  Bacchus;' '  Nymph  of  Diana 
taking  a  thorn  from  a  greyhound's  foot;'uid  'A  Huntress  with  a 
Leveret  and  Greyhound' — his  last  work.  He  also  prodnoed  many 
excellent  portrait  busts,  some  reUeri,  and  moaumentalsoolptore.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  several  of  his  works  were  exhil^ted, 
and  the  medal  for  sculpture  was  awarded  to  him,  though  dead.  Mr. 
Wyatt  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  bye-Uw  of  that 
institoUoQ  rendering  artiste  ineligible  unless  resident  in  Englimd. 
Caste  from  several  of  Wyatt's  works — including  most  of  those  named 
above— are  in  the  Crystal  PaUee  at  Sydenham. 

WTATT,  SIR  THOMAS,  osllod  'the  Elder,'  to  distinguish  him 
from  hia  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article^  waa  born  at  AUington 
CaatU  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  Hia  father.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt^  the 
representative  of  a  family  of  some  consequence,  originally  firom  York- 
shire,  appears  to  have  bettered  lus  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  him- 
self to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Hrary  TIL  He  waa 
imprisonedio  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Bicjiard  ZU.,  and  trailed 
wiUi  great  severity.  ImmedUtdy  after  the  battle  of  Boewtnrth,  he  was 
liberated,  and  mtut  have  been  early  pUced  by  Heniy  in  situations  of 
emolument^  for  in  14S3  he  was  able  to  pnrohase  the  castle  of  AUington. 
He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry's  will,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  as  from  the  fatlier.  He  obtained 
a  grant  ot  part  of  the  estetea  of  Empeon,  the  first  that  were  forfeited 
to  the  crown  in  Uie  rdgn  of  Heniy  VIIL   Hesiurvived  till  15S8. 

Nothing  ia  known  of  the  tenor  of  Thomas  Wyatt^s  life  prerions  to 
lus  being  entered  of  SL  John's  College,  Cambridge^  In  1615,  when  he 
waa  twdve  years  old.  He  took  his  baclielor's  degree  in  15IS,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  Uaster'a  degree  in  1520.  The  next  int^Aent  in  his  ifth 
t^e  knowledge  of  whUi  h«i  been  P^Sf^^lf^fks^^li^W 
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mftgniGcent  feat  of  umB  performed  before  tbe  king  %i  Oreuivicb,  et 
ChriBtmoB,  1526.  He  was  then  one  ot  the  gentlemen  of  the  kicg'e 
bedehamber.  He  wei  mwried  by  tbU  timo  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Brook,  Lord  Cobbain.  The  year  of  hia  marruge  la  not  kuovn,  but 
bia  eldest  son  Thomaa  was  bom  either  in  1521  or  162S,  A  loog 
intcrTAl  of  saveQ  years,  entirely  baii'en  of  eTents,  eaooeeda  In  1532 
ho  -vaa  one  of  Anne  Boley&'a  treln  when  the  went  from  Dover  to 
Calais  a  short  time  'before  hernuniage;  and  in  July  1S88,  we  find 
him  officiating  for  hia  fatiiw  as  ewerer  at  her  eoronatioD. 
This  meagre  array  of  iuddents  merely  indicatee  that  Wyatt  was  a 

?'Ouni(  gentleman  who  had  been  writ  educated ;  early  "  settled  in 
ife "  by  marriage ;  and  introduced  at  court  under  the  auapicee  of  a 
father  who  had  influence  enough  to  obtun  for  him  appointments 
suited  to  hia  age.  He  had  already  obtained  eome  reputat^  as  a  poet, 
for  Leiand,  in  some  Latin  Tersea  addreated  to  him  from  Fkris,  oom- 
plimenta  him  on  his  corapositiona.  In  person  he  was  stoing,  but 
elegant;  with  fme  features,  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a  mouth  of  angular 
aneetaees.  He  w&t  dexterous  in  the  use  of  arms;  he  aung,  played 
well  ou  the  lute,  and  he  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spaidah  with 
fluency.  His  readiness  at  repartee  is  a  eooitant  theme  of  Ui  eontem- 
porary  eulogists. 

There  ia  mnoh  perplexity  in  the  acoonnto  of  tiie  danger  in  whlili  ho 
was  invoWed  on  account  of  Anne  Bolayn.  Bo  contndiotory  are  the 
statements,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  decide  at  what  time  he  was 
placed  in  peril,  and  whether  as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller's 
•*  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  fell,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Henry  s  disfavour 
about  the  buainees  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  by  bis  industry,  innocence,  and 
discretion  he  eztrioated  himaelE" — admits  of  either  interpretation. 
Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it  seems  more  probable  that  Wjatt 
fell  into  temporary  disgrace  from  having  shown  his  aTersioa  to  the 
matoh,  tbao  from  bis  having  been  auspeoted  of  too  much  intimaoy 
with  the  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  It  may  be  obsert-ed,  was  executed  in 
Hay  1536 ;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year  Wjatt  was  dubbed  a 
knight  by  the  king;  and  iu  1637  he  was  with  the  king's  sauctiou 
nominated  high  sheriff  for  Kent  at  a  period  of  considerable  danger. 

The  remaining  part  of  Wjatt'a  life  was  passed  in  the  toils  of  diplo- 
macy and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In  April  1587,  he  was  appointed 
to  snaceed  Pate  as  Henry'a  miniater  at  the  Spaniah  court.  Ho  re- 
ntafoed  at  Madrid  till  tho  beginning  of  1SS8.  In  May  he  vraa  sent 
back  to  Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commiuion  with  him) ;  iu  June 
he  followed  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his  expedition  to  meet 
thePopeand  Francis  I.;  in  July  Le  waa  with  Charles  at  Barcelona, 
In  April  1530,  he  was  recalled,  but  was  detained  in  Spain  tiUJanai 
Theprineip^  service  be  performed  for  hia  king  during  his  Spanish 
mission  was  keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  courL  The 
indiSercnt  recepUou  that  Cardinal  Pole  ezperienoed  at  the  bands  of 
Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dexterous  management 
of  Wyatt  He  had  urgently  solicited  to  be  recalled  for  nearly  n  year 
before  he  could  obtain  hia  wiah.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was 
excited  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  his  family  concerns, 
his  iather  having  died  about  this  time ;  and  in  part  by  the  necessity 
of  bc^g  at  hand  to  meet  the  ohargcs  brought  against  him  by  Bonner. 
The  dutaste  he  entertained  for  Spain  was  probably  occasioned  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  osxiooa  state  of  his  mind.  All  his  verses  written 
tit  thia  time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  not  engird  in  business 
be  employed  himself  in  corresponding  with  his  son,  or  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  a  voung  person  of  the  name  of  Baker,  xecom> 
mended  to  bis  care  by  Wriotiie^,  or  in  composuig  verses.  He  mixed 
Uttle  in  society;  his  principal  aasooUtea  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Yaaice  and  Ferrara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed.  Towards  the  close 
of  1539  the  emperor  began  his  journey  through  France  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  ia  November  Wyatt  was  appointed  ambasaador- 
extraordinary  to  the  imperial  ooort,  with  instructions  to  join  Charles 
on  hia  road  through  France.  Wyatt  joined  tiie  emperor  at  Blois,  on 
the  llUi  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  laft  that  city  on 
the  Fame  day  with  him  (7th  January),  proceeding  direet  to  Bruainl^ 
there  to  await  hia  arrivat  He  continued  in  attendance  on  the  court 
'  lit  BruBsels  and  Ghent  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  Wyatt  had  sealously  Eoconded  Cromwell  in  promoting 
the  match  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  During  his  residence 
in  the  Netherlands  he  consistently  advocated  the  policy  of  supporting 
the  duke  of  Cleves  and  the  Protestant  princes  erf  the  empire.  By  tiiis 
course  he  ran  counter  to  the  inclinaUons  of  the  iing,  and,  la  common 
with  Cromwell,  bitt  favour  with  bim, 

Wyatt  had  grown  averse  to  business,  havisg  been  disgusted  with 
the  faUehood  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  bad  to  deal ;  but 
prudence  had  also  a  share  in  his  resolution  to  retire  from  his  dlplo- 
mntii!  career.  He  wns  aware  that  Cromwell's  enemies  were  eainiog  the 
asceudanay,  snd  knew  that  the  fall  oC  the  miniiter  would  involve  his 
ovm.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Henry  received  bim  on  his 
return  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  imply  sutiBfaction  with  hia  conduct, 
he  was  arrested,  towards  the  close  of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541, 
on  the  old  charges  of  Bonner,  which  had  been  undei-stood  to  be 
departed  from.  Althougli  neither  allowed  to  cross-cxamuie  Bonner's 
witnesses  nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  be  was  acquitted,  about  the 
month  of  June  1611.  On  the  10th  of  July  jGBllowioghe  obtamed  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Umbstb  from  the  king;  InlSlSlie  was  ercatod 


High  Stewaxd  of  the  king^  muior  of  Maidstone ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  reodved  additional  voluahlo  grants.  These  favours  would  seeni  to 
imply  that  Henry  waa  convinced  of  his  loyalfy  and  satisfied  with  his 
services. 

The  brief  remainder  of  bia  life  waa  spent  in  retirement  at  Allingtoa. 
He  has  himself  informed  ua  that  when  the  season  permitted  he  waa  ust-d 
to  hunt  and  hawk ;  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fund  of  shooting 
with  Us  bow;  and  that  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  hoU'V, 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  irf  vecsei.  In  October 
1542,  he  was  onezpeotedly  summoned  to  attend  the  king,  and,  eager 
to  show  bis  seal,  overheated  himself  in  hia  hasty  jonmvy.  He  was 
seized  in  consequence  with  a  fever  at  Sherborne,  and  died  there  on 
the  11th  of  the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  coarUen  of 
his  age;  and  a  stateaoian  of  great  sagacity,  dexterity,  and  integrity. 
There'  wore  fonr  reasons,  it  is  remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  mm  weut  to 
dine  with  him  : — "  first,  bis  generous  eatertainmcnt ;  uecoodly,  his  fne 
and  knowing  discourse  of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  insight  iuto  wfaoao 
interests  was  hia  masterpiece,  they  having  been  studied  by  hiiu  fot  his 
own  satisfaction  as  well  as  from  the  exigency  of  the  times;  thir.ily, 
his  quickness  in  observing,  his  avility  in  entertaining,  and  his  readi- 
ness in  encouraging  every  man's  peouliar  parts  and  inclinations;  and 
lastly,  the  favoar  and  notice  wiw  which  bo  was  honoured  by  tiie 
king."  Wyatt  has  left  writings  both  in  verse  and  proEa  His  amatoiy 
versos  are,  in  rcgaird  to  matter,  much  like  uther  amatory  verse& 
Their  language,  thoi^h  less  fluent  than  that  of  modem  ballad-mongers, 
who  have  a  language  made  rhythmical  to  their  hand,  ia  aufficicnily 
polished  to  entitie  bim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  whose  works 
mark  the  progress  of  the  language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matbr 
in  them,  and  more  of  nerve  In  the  versiflcation.  The  first  is  remark- 
able as  containing  tiie  earliest  English  version  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  vnitings,  his  letters  on  state  business  show 
much  shrewduess ;  his  letters  to  bis  son  exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and 
well  disciplined  mind.  Taking  into  account  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  his  prose  baa  always  struck  us  as  more  to  be  admired  than  his 
verse. 

WTATT,  SIR  THOMAS  (the  Younger),  only  scm  of  the  precsdin^ 
was  bom  in  1520,  or  at  the  latest  in  January  1521.  He  was  married 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hawke,  of  Bourne  iu  Kent,  in  lu36 
or  1537,  when  he  oould  not  bare  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  bis  father  waa  induced  to 
settle  him  thus  early  in  life  with  a  view  to  give  greater  stability  to  a 
character  which  threatened  to  be  uusteady.  The  auppoaition  id  ren- 
dered plausible  by  the  tone  of  two  letters  addressed  by  the  father  to 
tho  son  a  year  or  two  after  the  marriage,  which  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Nott. 

In  October  1642,  Wyatt  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates,  and  before 
litUe  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  executed  a  deed  (discovered  by 
Mr.  Cajley  in  tho  Augmentation  Office),  which  further  corroborates 
the  eospioion  of  the  wildness  of  his  youtJi — an  aliemition  of  hia  rstatd 
of  Tarrant  iu  Dorsetshire  in  favour  of  Francis  Wyatt,  bis  natural  son 
by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Dorrel,  of  Liddlecote.  In  April  1543 
be  bad  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  breaking 
the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  night  with  stones  shot  tnm 
a  crossbow.  Surrey  gravely  said  in  after-life  that  his  intention  wa% 
by  frightening  the  ottizsns  through  the  sudden  and  mysterioua  break- 
ing of  their  vrindowa,  to  turn  them  to  repentance ;  but  thia  ingenious 
defence,  if  alleged  before  the  privy  eoaocil,  availed  neither  himself  nor 
bis  acoomplices  Wystt  and  Pickering; 

After  bis  relesse  from  the  Tower,  Wyatt  raised  a  body  of  men  at 
hia  own  expense,  and  did  good  service  witli  them  at  the  siegn  of  Land- 
rccy.  It  appears  firom  the  statements  of  Churchyard  that  the  military 
talents  of  Wyatt  were  soon  acknowledged.  Early  in  1545  he  was  pluced 
in  command  at  Boulogne,  and  constaotly  employed  agaiust  tba  Fnucb 
in  that  quarter.  When  Surrey  was  appointed  governor  of  Boulugua 
in  September  1546*  Wyatt  was  made  one  of  the  counciL  '*  I  assure 
your  majeety,'  Sorrey  wrote  to  Henry  YIIL  respecting  Wyatt,  "yea 
have  framed  him  to  such  towardnees  of  knowledge  in  the  vrar,  that, 
none  other  dispraised,  your  majesty  hath  not  many  like  him  in  yunr 
realm  for  hardiness,  paiofulness,  and  circumspection,  and  natural  dis- 
position to  the  war."  Wyatt  continued  to  hold  hia  situation  at  Eou- 
logne  after  Surrey's  recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  assumed,  till  tLe 
place  was  finally  given  np  to  the  French  in  1550. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  Wyati  appean 
to  have  bved  chiefly  at  Allington.  The  part  he  took  immediately  after 
tho  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir  John  Bridges  subsequently  re- 
proached bim  in  words  which  seem  to  imply  thut  be  had  appeared  in 
arms  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey ;  but  Wyatt  iu  his  defenou  before 
the  privy  council  asserted  that  "be  bad  served  the  quoon  against  tho 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  as  my  lord  of  Arundel  can  witnesn" 

In  the  year  1564,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agitation,  Wyatt 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  command  of  the  Kentish  men  in  the  rising 
concerted  with  the  Duke  of  SLiGTulk.  The  other  oonspiwitors  were  siu> 
prised  before  they  could  proceed  to  action,  but  Wyatt  with  hid  foroc!! 
having  gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists,  pushed 
on  to  ijouthwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Lmlg^te  ou  tho  7Ui  of  Feb- 
ruary biled,  and  he  vritfa  one  or.two  '^^JV'  ^'^T'W^'KS  pfi"''^'''^ 
from  tiie  body  of  bis  troops  anaQtnl^PilPKlmi^BFmV^^Vil  w 
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at  tbft  motuMit  of  his  flnptnr^  u  Dumted  by  SioW|  i^rea  Um  the 
appeftnnoe  of  on*  who  had  oompletelj  loat  niB  lelf  poueuiot).  He 
yna  not  tried  till  the  15th  of  HiiTcb,  opd  he  ia  icciued  during  the 
Inteml  ol  having  itnplloated  Elizabeth  and  others  by  his  coofeHiou^ 
in  a  way  neither  creditable  to  his  oourago  nor  his  fidelitr.  Vfhm 
however  the  attomfly-general  charged  him  on  his  trial  with  having 
brought  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  question,  lie  r^Ued,  "  I  beseeoh  you, 
being  in  this  wmtehed  state,  oreroharge  me  not,  nor  make  me  seem 
to  be  that  I  am  not.  I  am  loth  to  aoeosa  any  person  by  name,  but 
that  I  have  written  I  haTd  written."  He  was  executed  on  the  11th  of 
ApHL 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  a  sealoua  Protestant  in 
theory,  although  religion  does  not  seem  to  have  ezeroised  much  prac- 
tioal  ioflaeDce  on  his  oooduot.  In  bis  youth  he  appears  to  have  been 
lather  wild  than  liowitious.  He  was  possessed  of  stoength  and  address, 
and  that  Und  of  courage  whieh  oairies  a  man  with  edat  through  a 
battle-fldd,  but  breaks  down  under  adversity  and  imprisonmenL  His 
tone  when  taken  prisoner  at  Ludfl^te,  sad  on  Ids  trbJ,  was  that  of  a 
man  bewildered  aud  borne  down  by  his  reverses.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  aoy  of  hia  fathei^s  literary  tolenb  It  ia  probable 
however  that  he  had  some  taste  for  Iett«rs,  or  was  at  least  capable  of 
taking  pride  in  his  fittber'i  distinction.  The  Harrington  mannsaript^ 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kott  ('Works  of  Hanty  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
of  ^  Thomas  Wyatt  the  Elder'),  contains  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  (the 
Elder)  poems  in  bis  own  handwriting,  arranged  into  two  classes,  and 
numbered  by  hia  son,  who  had  niao  oopied  into  the  volume  two  letten 
of  advice  which  his  father  sent  him  from  Spain. 

WYATVILLE,  SIR  JEFFfiY,  n^hew  to  James  Wyatt  [Wtatx, 
Jakes},  and  son  of  Joseph  Wyatt,  was  bran  August  8,  1768,  at  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  in  StafTofdshire,  at  tha  firee^obool  of  which  place  he 
received  his  education.  At  school  lie  appears  to  have  been  of  ^ant 
disporition,  and  was  go  far  from  displaying  any  predilection  for  studies 
coD&eoted  with  hia  future  profeaoioo,  uat  he  was  bent  upon  going  to 
sea,  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  first  at  tlie  age  of  twelve^ 
the  second  about  two  yeara  afterwards,  but  on  both  oooauons  he  was 
pnxaiud  and  bronght  back.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  to  liave 
gone  out  with  Admiral  Eempenfeldt,  In  the  Royal  George,  but  being 
prevented  from  joining  the  vesiel  in  time,  ha  escaped  the  bte  which 
awaited  it  at  Spithead.  Thus  thwarted,  he  betook  himself  to  tlie 
metropolis  in  the  liope  of  finding  some  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  naval  lervice,  but  as  the  Amerioan  war  had  tnmbatad,  no  such 
opportuni^  ofibred. 

Thest  dlsappoiiitmenis  however  were  all  so  many  turns  of  good- 
fortune,  wliicn  reserved  him  fcN^  higiier  fbrtnne  and  distinction  than 
he  might  else  have  obtained.  He  was  not  left  a  friendless  adventurer 
in  the  metropolis :  his  uncle  Samuel,  an  architect  and  builder  of 
some  note  and  oonsiderabla  practice  (who  erected  the  l^inity  House, 
London ;  Heaton  House,  Lancashire ;  Tatton  Hall,  See.),  took  him  into 
his  office  ftHT  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the  course  of 
whidi  he  had  become  fblly  aoquainted  with  the  routine  and  bualneas 
of  his  profesaicHi.  he  served  a  sort  of  second  appreatioesliip  with  hto 
other  uncle  James,  snd  it  was  no  doubt  firom  him  that  he  imbibed  a 
preference  for  Gothic  and  Old  English  architecture.  While  with  his 
uncle  Jomea,  he  was  brought  Into  contact  with  several  persons  of  high 
rank  and  infiuence,  and  aaung  othem  liii  flrtofa  royal  patnm,  then 
prince  of  Wales. 

Ko  great  anconragnnent  howavor,  at  least  no  opportunities  seem  to 
have  been  held  out  to  1dm  at  Hiat  time  fro&i  ^at  quarter;  for  in 
1799  he  accepted  the  proposal  made  him  by  an  eminent  bidlder  (Hr. 
John  Armstrong)  who  had  extensive  government  oontracta,  to  join  in 
business  with  him.  The  line  of  bunneaa  he  now  mgaged  in  was 
eminently  respectable  and  lucrative;  still  it  proved  for  about  twenty 
years  a  bar  to  his  admissiim  into  the  Roysl  Academy  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  nor  perhaps  altogether  iaapropetly.  It  did  not  howevw 
prevent  bis  being  emplt^ed  very  extenarvely  as  sn  ardilteet  \ty  many 
noblemen  and  genUemen  in  various  parts  of  the  oountiy,  eitliar  in 
improving  and  making  additions  to  their  mansions  or  erecting  new 
ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  are  of  this  class,  however  varied  in  them- 
selves, with  tiie  exception  of  the  new  front  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  (1838).  He  was  not  therafwe  so  much  known  \^  repute 
to  the  pnblio  generally,  as  he  m^^t  Inve  bsei^  had  he  beso  amployod 
on  bmldings  more  open  to  notice. 

It  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he  wss  sam> 
moned  to  Windsor  by  Qeorge  Iv.  in  1824 ;  snd  perhaps  it  occasioned 
some  surprise  in  others,  when  it  was  first  announced  that  Mr.  Jeflry 
Wyatt  was  to  be  the  architect  employed  in  remodelling  tiie  Ciastle — 
such  an  oppwtnnity  for  the  display  of  talent  as  had  not  tUl  then  been 
oQ'ered  to  any  one  in  tlie  proosaion  for  full  a  oeutory.  The  works 
were  set  about  immediately  after  the  approval  of  tiw  arcAdteot^s  plana, 
the  first  stone  of  '  King  George  IV's  Guteway  *  (forming  the  principal 
entronoe  into  the  quadrangle  on  the  aouth  side,  in  a  direct  une  with 
the  iong  walk)  being  laid  by  the  Idng  himself  on  the  I2th  of  August 
1821 ;  on  which  ac(^on  Wyatt  was  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  adding 
"  by  royal  authority,"  tha  silly  appendage  "  viUe  "  to  his  name,  in 
order  to  distinguish  himself  fivm  the  other  arohitacts  named  Wyatt. 
On  the  king  taking  possession  of  the  private  aparfanents,  Deeomber  9, 
1823,  he  was  knicbted.  Tha  oomplstien  of  the  alterations  at  Windsor 
Castia  ocoupied  him  almost  oxdusiTely  fbr  ttie  remainder  of  bis  lift^ 
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daring  wbldi  he  redded  oUefly  at  Tnndsor,  withio  tha  |weoinots  of 
the  Castle,  ia  wliat  is  oalled  the  Wykeh&m  Tower,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  north  tenaoe;  and  where,  after  suffering  for  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  he  died,  February 
18,  1840,  in  bis  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
chapel.  Sir  JefTry  bad  been  a  widower  thirty  years,  having  lost  his 
wife  (Hiss  Sophia  Powell)  in  1810;  and  of  their  three  children, 
Augusta,  the  youngest  and  &vourite  daughter,  died  at  Windsor,  in 
182fi;  and  Qeotge  Qeofi&y  in  1833;  Emma  (Mrs.  Hambly  Enspp) 
alone  surviving  him. 

It  wss  the  architect's  good  fortune  to  behold  his  great  work  brought 
to  completion  by  himself,  at  a  cost  of  over  700,0001.,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  publiah  the  designs,  which  he  directed  to  be  done  by  his 
executors,  under  the  superinteodence  of  Ur.  H.  Ashton.  The  work 
was  accordingly  Inoogfat  out  on  a  magnlfiosni  scale  in  two  volumes, 
large  folio,  1811,  and  forms,  as  r^ards  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  series  of  illustrations  ever  pu1>- 
lished  of  any  single  edifice,  but  is  nevertheless  defective,  inasmueh 
as,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  plans,  there  is  nothing  to  afford  any 
information  with  rogaxA.  to  the  intoior,  which,  if  not  exactly  what 
Sir  Jeffiy  wished  to  make  it,  contains  much  that  would  hare  been 
interesting  both  to  professional  men  and  the  pablia 

It  is  further  to  be  regretted  that  of  hia  other  wwki  no  authentic 
illustrations  have  been  published  in  any  shape,  not  even  of  the  princely 
seat  of  Cliatsworth,  to  which  he  made  vary  extnuive  additions  during 
the  last  twenty  yeara  of  his  Ufa  He  was  also  employed  at  Longleat 
Castle,  Wilts,  Wollaton  Hall,  N'otta,  and  completed  Asbbridge,  tho 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  -whieh  had  been  begun  by  Jamea 
Wyatt;  lodges  and  other  buildings  in  Windsor  Park;  a  temple  at 
Kew;  and  iterations  at  Bushy  for  the  queeu  dowager. 

WYCHERLY,  WILLIAM,  son  of  Daniel  Wycheriy,  Esq.,  of  Cleave, 
in  Shropshire,  was  bom  about  1840.  In  his  fiiWath  year  he  was 
sent  to  travel  in  Frsnoe,  probably  because  his  father's  loyi^t  opinions 
rendered  him  doubtful  of  the  univeraitieB  at  that  time.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned  to  England  till  a  short  time  before  the 
Bestoratiom.  Be  resided,  during  tlw  neater  part  of  hb  sti^  in 
Ftraooe,  on  tbc  banks  of  the  Cluuiotttek  The  Duks  of  Uontausier  waa 
at  that  time  governor  of  Augonldmo,  and  Wycheriy  was  favourably 
received  at  the  court  of  his  dooluH,  Julia  d  j^gennes  Bambouille^ 
celebrated  in  Yoiture's  letters,  This  little  court,  learned  and  strict 
(savante  et  prude),  must,''  says  a  IVench  biographer,  "have  given 
lessons  of  propriety  to  the  young  TengHahtn-",  of  which  he  made  only 
an  indiflbrrat  use.*  At  tha  tima^  the  tone  of  that  court  certainly  d^l 
exendse  oontidsraUe  infiuenoe  on  the  mind  Wycheriy,  fbr  during 
his  residence  in  France  he  solemnly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
was  received  into  the  bosom  of  tiis  Roman  Cbtiiolio  CStnrch. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Wycheriy  was  entered  as  a  student  of  law 
in  tha  Middle  Templai  It  would  appear  however,  from  a  passage  in 
Wood's  'Athenes  Ozonienses,'  that  ha  was  previously  seat  for  a  short 
time  to  Oxford  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  Church.  At  that 
universify  he  "wore  not  a  gown,"  udy  lived  m  the  lodgings  of  tho 
provost  of  bis  collsge,  was  entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title 
of  PhiloaophiB  Studiosus,  in  July  1660,  being  tiien  about  twen^  yearn 
of  age.  He  departed  without  being  matriculated,  or  a  d^ree  con- 
ferred on  bim,  having  been  by  Dr.  BanowroooncUed  to  tha  Protestant 
religion. 

It  is  not  can  to  trace  irfth  oert^ty  Wyeherly's  oareor  fi»m  1860 
till  1 689  or  1670,  when  he  produced  his  first  pky.  The  accounts  of 
his  &vour  with  Cliarles  II.,  intrigue  with  the  Uuchees  of  Clevelsnd, 
his  intoodnotiott  to  Buckingham,  and  hia  intimacy  with  Rochester,  are 
all  derived  from  conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufflciefitiy  apparent  how- 
ever that  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with  the 
gay  world  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  that,  forgetful  of  tits  lessons  of 
the  "petite  ooor  sanmta  et  prade,"  lie  oonformed  to  tiie  muums  of 
the  tima  Msjor  Psck  statss  that  the  fiunily  estate  was  worth  601U.  a 
year  in  the  time  of  Wyolierly's  father. 

Wyeherly's  first  play, '  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  Sk  James's  Park,'  was 
produced  after  May  1669,  and  before  November  1671,  with  a  success 
which  enabled  him  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day. 
His  three  other  pli^  were  sU  equally  fiitrtunate.  'The  Qentleman 
Danoing^maater'  appeared  about  the  cUwe  of  1871 ;  tlie  'PUin  Desler' 
hi  1674;  and  the  'Oountty  Wife'  in  1878.  Tho  pkys  however 
appear  to  have  been  composed  some  time  before  they  were  acted—in 
1659,  1661, 1665, 1671.  There  is  much  wit  in  these  productkKia,  but 
more  man^  oommon-sense  expressed  in  racy  Engliui.  Their  licen- 
tiousness will  prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  im- 
pression produced  on  Wycheriy  by  the  severe  deoorum  of  the  Duchess 
of  Montausier's  court  had  been  completely  obliterated  the  licentioua 
sodety  in  wldoh  he  had  subsequenUy  mingled.  But  his  intellect, 
though  famiUarised  with  impurity,  had  not  been  Miarvatcd.  He  had  a 
sfarang  and  just  pemeption  of  clisraoter,  and  sKpraased  it  with  vigour 
and  felidty. 

Several  years  after  Uie  appearance  of '  The  Plain  Dealer,'  Wyoherly 
encountered  the  Countess  of  Drogbeds,  a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful 
widow,  at  Tnnbridgsi  Tlimr  met  in  a  bookseUer's  ihopk  The  Udf 
oama  to  inquire  for '  The  Puin  Dealer,'  and  the  master  of  the  iliop 
presented  Wyoherly  to  her  as  the  real  tddn  deslsgE'''~^iB  i 
been  subsoqosnt  to  June  1879,  Whs€)1|jitt«^4i9dk.nei^L 
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after  prirataly  married.  The  lady  yrat  (probably  not  without  good 
teasoD)  distractedly  je&louti.  Benuis  relates  that  tlioir  lodgiogs  were 
in  BoW'Btreet,  Covent  Garden,  opposite  tbe  Co<^  TaTero,  and  if  at  any 
time  ba  enter<>d  that  place  of  refreshment  with  hit  friends,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  see  there  was  no 
woman  in  the  eompuy.  Of  course  a  panon  of  utlB  dispoiitioa  woald 
ftel  oonsiderBble  reluctanee  to  tinst  her  hvsband  at  the  court  The 
nofVequency  of  Wycherly'a  appearance  there  gare  umlM«g»,  and  lost 
him  the  favour  of  CharlM. 

The  countess  did  not  long  sarvive  bar  marriage.  She  settled  her 
whole  estate  upon  Wyoherley,  but  the  settlement  was  disputed  after 
her  death,  and,  ruined  in  bis  ouroomBtonces  h;  legal  and  other 
expenses,  he  wae  thrown  Into  f^son.  There  be  lay  aeveral  years.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  at  last  reliered  by  James  IL,  who,  having  gone  to 
SM  <  The  Plain  Dealer'  acted,  was  bo  delighted,  that  ba  was  induced  to 
give  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author's  debts  and  settling  a  pea- 
sioQ  of  2001.  a  year  on  bim.  Tbe  story  has  an  apocryphal  air.  It  is 
certain  that  Wycberly  in  after-life  returned  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  this,  with  some  remains  of  court  in&uenc^  is  mote  likely  to  have 
attracted  to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

Wycherly  did  not  proSt  by  the  king's  liberality  to  tbe  ftill  extent, 
for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his  debts,  ha  nadetstatad  them. 
Bb  pension  dropped  at  tbe  Revolution.  Bis  father's  estftte,  to  which 
he  Bucoeeded  some  yean  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  inoome 
was  attached  by  hla  creditors.  A  more  decorous,  if  not  a  more 
virtu oQB  generaUon  had  risen  up,  and  Wycheriye  stiiun  of  wit  was  no 
longsr  tbe  fiuhion.  He  eontinued  to  straggle  with  his  diffionlties  till 
1716.  the  year  of  hie  death.  Eleven  days  before  that  event,  fn  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  ha  was  married  to  a  young  woman  with  a 
fortune  of  IfiOOi.  What  attractions  such  a  match  could  possess  for 
the  lady  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  her  money ;  but  repaid  her  on  his  death-bed  by  the  judlciotts 
advice,  "  not  to  take  sn  old  man  for  her  Becond.hushand" 

In  1704  Wycberly  published  a  volume  of  poems,  to  wUeh  he  pre- 
fixed an  engraving  from  bis  picture  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Below  this  portrait  be  inserted  the  motto  'Heu  quan* 
torn  mutatUB  ab  illo ! '  A  volume  of  poems,  and  'moral  reflections,' 
which  he  hsd  in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  published  post- 
hnmonsly  in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  «hp  prefixed  a  very  slovenly  and 
tueagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycherly'a  poems  are  defective  in 
riiytbin,  and  have  not  muoh  of  what  is  properly  ealled  feeling  in 
than;  but  ^Amj  are  not  unfreqnently  cbaracterisod  by  hts  vigorous 
common-sense.  Some  of  his  '  moral  reflections'  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(Major  Pack's  ifemm'ra  of  William  Wycherly,  B$q. ;  Dennis's  LtUerai 
Siogmphia  Britanniea.  Lffigh  Hunt's  biographical  notice  of  Wycberly 
in  Moxon'a  edition,  and  the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  A  thentmm  ; 
and  before  drawing  any  coDolnaions  from  the  Wyeherly  Letters  as 
pnUisbed  by  Pope,  the  literary  student  wonld  do  vrell  to  see  what  is 
nid  on  tbe  etibjeot  in  the  Athmawn  for  October  8, 1867.) 

WTCLIFFE  or  WICLIF  ftwo  of  the  most  common  among  about 
twenty  variaUons  of  tbe  spelling),  JOHN  DE,  appeara  to  have  been 
bom  about  tbe  year  1SS4,  and,  according  to  the  mofit  probable  account^ 
was  a  native  of  the  pariah  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  six 
milee  from  the  town  of  Richmond  in  Torkshire.  Tbe  tradition  of 
the  place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Wycliffe,  or  De  Wyclifl'e,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  and  patrons 
of  the  rectory  ttom  the  Conquest  down  to  the  year  1606,  when  the 
property  passed  by  themarrisge  of  tbe  heiress  into  a  family  of  another 
name.  The  earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wycliffe  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
which  wae  fbonded  in  1340.  He  soon  however  removed  to  Merton 
College^  He  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  with  diUgwtoe  and  snccesa 
to  the  study  of  the  oivil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law  ;  but 
the  departments  of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  die* 
tinction  were  soholoBtio  philosophy  and  divinity.  The  chronicler 
Knighton,  who  on  every  occasion  evinoes  and  openly  expressee  the 
keeneit  aversion  to  Wydiffo'a  doctrines  and  proceedingB,  admits  that 
be  was  eateemed  the  moat  eminent  theological  and  philosophical 
doctor  of  his  time,  and  that  In  iHm  employment  of  the  sobolsstio  dia- 
lectic he  had  no  equal 

Wydiffe's  first  publication,  as  commonly  stated,  fa  a  tract  enUtled 
'The  Last  Ago  of  the  Church,'  which  is  inferred  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  appeared  in  18fi0.  It  was  printed  for  tbe  first  time 
with  a  prefhce  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James  Hentbom  Todd,  D.D., 
Dahlin,  18ma,  1840,  from  tbe  only  known  mannecript  in  tbe  Univer- 
ii^  lilnsry,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thirteen  or  fourteen  short  j 
peges,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hundred  lines.  For 
anything  that  this  performance  can  add  to  the  reputation  of  Wycliffe,  ! 
it  might  have  be«i  left  in  oblivion ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  tbe  ' 
World  would  oome  to  an  end  with  the  tliwi  current  century,  grounded 
«rinch»lly  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Calabrion  monk 
Joachim  (who  lived  hi  the  12th  century,  and  whose  own  ealoulation 
was  thst  the  end  of  the  present  system  would  happen  in  1260), 
and  on  a  cabalistic  ooibpuUtion  from  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alpb^Mt,  which  appears  to  be  the  writer's  own.  These  dreams  of 
WyollHe  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  tlia  impression  left  by  the  mat 
pMULenee  which  desolated  Europe  in  IMS.  Dr.  Todd  however  has 
vntnred  in  hia  preboe  (pp.  xiL-xv.,  and  notes,  p.  lx»xl)  to  Busgest  a 


doubt  whether  tbe  tract  can  with  perfect  oertunty  bo  an%ned  to 
Wjdifie,  aud  alto  whether  tbe  passage  from  which  the  data  of  its 
publioation  or  composition  lias  been  inferred  is  conclnnve  *■  to  that 
matter. 

It  is  afBrmed  by  all  WyoUfi'e'B  Uc^phem  that  he  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  writings  against  tbe  Hendioant  Ord«n  about 
the  year  1360.  The  foot  may  be  so,  but  the  eorlieat  tesAimony  to  i^ 
we  believe,  is  that  of  Anthony  AVood,  who  may  have  derived  fais 
knowledge  from  tbe  recordB  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  These  is 
nothing  upon  this  subject  among  tbe.  extant  vrritinga  attribated  to 
Wycliffe  which  can  be  assigned  to  nearly  so  early  a  data.  The  atate- 
meat  however  is  in  Itself  very  probable :  the  eontesk  between  the 
Uendioaati  and  the  University  was  at  its  hdght  aboui  1860 ;  and 
about  tbe  lame  time  Wydifffe  appears  to  hsve  been  in  high  fevoor  at 
the  universi^ ;  for  in  1360  or  1361  be  was  made  warden  or  master  of 
Balliol  Hall  (as  BalHol  College  was  then  called),  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1301  he  was  presented  by  that  aodety  to  the  rectoxy  Fyling- 
bam  or  FiUingliBin,  a  living  of  eoudderable  talue^  in  the  dioceoa  of 
Lincoln. 

In  1865  Wyelilb  appears  to  haTeredgned  the  mastenhip  of  Balliol 
for  tiiat  of  Canterbury  HaU,  then  recently  founded  by  Arehbishi^ 
Islep.  He.  was  put  into  this  place  by  the  archbishop  in  Deeembv 
of  that  year,  in  tbe  room  of  a  monk  named  Henry  de  Wodeball,  who 
had  been  originally  appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  oondnet  had  com- 
pelled the  founder  to  nmove  him.  In  1S66  however  lelep  was  sue- 
eeeded  in  ^e  prlmai^  by  Simon  Langbam,  who  had  been  himself  a 
monk;  and  then  a  prooeai  was  commenced  irith  the  objeet  of  ejectiog 
the  secular  warden  from  OanterbuiT  HaU,  on  tbe  pretence  that  Im 
nomination  had  taken  place  when  Islep  was  inoapaoitated  by  weak- 
ness both  of  body  and  mind  for  the  tranfactiou  of  businees.  It 
appears  that  WycMe's  appointment  was  pronounced  void  by  the  arch- 
bi^p ;  tiiat  a  person  named  John  de  Radyngate  was  ia  the  first 
instance  substituted  in  bis  place;  but  that,  within  «  month  after. 
Wodeball  was  restored.  Wydififo  appealed  agaituik  the  ■entauoe  to  the 
pope,  but  it  was  eonfirmed  by  his  bolinesa  in  1S70;  aud  in  1372  it 
was  further  ratified  by  the  king,  Edward  III. 

It  is  Biogolar  that  Ur.  Webb  Le  Bos  (in  his'  Life  of  Wioli^'  Lon., 
8vo,  1 882)  should  ia  an  elaborate  argument  entirely  cooatructed  upon 
a  comparison  of  dates  (pp.  13M23)  have  assumed  that  WydifTa's 
appeal  to  Rome  in  this  cause  was  made  in  1866.  It  is  correoUy  stated, 
only  a  few  pagea  befon  (p^  117),  that  Avdlbiabop  blep  died  in  1S66; 
and  that  the  proceedings  in  tbe  ease  vren  commweed  under  Ue  nw 
oessor  Archbishop  Langham.  Wyclifle's  appeal  was  certainly  not 
made  till  1867,  in  the  month  of  Uay  of  whiah  year  Wodeball  was 
restored.  Instead  therefore  of  his  suit  having  been  thtm  two  yeais 
pending,  as  Mr,  Le  Bos  argues,  it  had  prol>ably  not  commenced  when 
Wycliffe  was,  in  1867,  publiely  ehaUeaged  by  a  monk  to  defsnd  tiie 
decision  of  pariiamenfe  that  the  king  iuioald  not  de  homage  to  the 
pope ;  a  ohaflenge  which,  as  i>  itated  1^  Mr,  Le  Bas,  he  promptly 
answered.  Hie  reply  tp  tbe  monk  Is  printed,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Lambeth  library,  by  Lewis,  'Life  of  Dr.  John  Widif,*  Papers  and 
Records,  Ka  30.  It  Is  in  LaUn,  being  entitled '  Determinatio  qusdam 
Magietrl  Johannls  Wyelyff  de  Dominio  contra  unam  Monaehum and 
in  It  the  author  calls  himself  the  king's  own  ohaploin  (*  pecultaris 
regis  elerioos  *).  He  protests  tha^  aa  an  humble  and  obedient  aon  of 
the  Roman  diunA,  he  desireo  to  assert  nothing  injurious  to  the  ssid 
churoh,  or  that  could  Reasonably  ofibnd  pious  ears. 

In  1368,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certainly  depending,  he  ex- 
changed hia  living.of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgersball,  in  the  same 
diooeae,  but  in  ^e  arohdesconry  of  Bucks^  which  was  of  less  valuer 
but  was  recommended  to  him  by  being  nearer  Oxford.  In  137% 
havmg  takra  his  decree  of  D.D.,  he  publiely  profiaaaed  divinlly  and 
read  leotuies  in  it  in  Oxford  Univraslty.  This  "lie  did,**  Lewis  coo- 
tinuea,  '*witii  very  great  qiplause,  having  such  an  aathoti^  in  ttie 
schools  that  whatever  he  said  was  received  as  an  oracle.  In  these 
leoturee  be  frequently  took  notice  of  tbe  Corporation  of  the  begging 
friars,  which  at  first  he  did  lu  a  soft  and  gentle  manner,  until,  fiodiag 
that  his  detecttng  their  abuses  was  what  was  aenptable  to  his  bearet% 
ha  [Mneeeded  to  deal  more  plainly  and  opmly  with  Uiem."  Stnne  of 
his  treatises  that  survive  were  probably  written  about  this  tbo^  hot 
there  is  no  positive  endence  to  that  vmot. 

The  next  fact  in  bis  history  that  ia  ascertidoed  ie  his  app<^tmenl^ 
in  July  1874,  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  legation  sent  by  Edvrard  IIL 
to  Pope  Gragoiy  XL,  then  reddiDg  at  Avignon,  to  treat  with  hn 
holiness  about  the  practice  of  papal  proviuon  and  other  abuaas  against 
which  the  English  parliament  had  recently  passed  aavetml  laws  and 
reaolutions,  more  especially  the  Statutes  of  FrovlBora  aud  Pmmunin 
in  1360.  'Tbe.ciroumstanoo  that  Wycliffe's  name  stands  aeoond  in  the 
royal  commission  (the  first  name  beGig  that  of  John,  bishop  of  Bangor) 
may*  be  taken  as  attesting  the  high  publie  reputation  to  whiob  he  had 
by  this  time  risen.  The  ssat  of  the  conferences  was  fixed  at  Bmgos; 
the  n^iooiation  resulted  in  a  very  partial  mitigation  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of ;  but  Wyclifib  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  aversion  to  the 
then  prevalent  ecclesbistical  system  considerably  sharpoDed  by  his  ex* 
perianoe  of  the  papal  court  In  the  meantime  however  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  decline  what  of  its  advantages  might  fall  to  hia 
shar&  Ei^er  while  ho  was  still  abroad,  or-  inmediat^i  after  bit 
ntum  homi^  he  was  pr««nted  [^^^eW^©^W"» 
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tlie  Collagiate  chorch  of  Weatbuiy,  in  the  diocese  of  Woneiter :  iha 
letten-pateDt  of  ratifloation  ate  dated  NoTember  the  6th,  li76.  And 
aboat  we  same  time  he  appein  to  have  been  ilw  prewntod  to  the 
x«etoi7  of  Latterworth  in  LeioeHtenliin,  the  ri|^t  <n  nominaUDg  to 
whioh  had  fallen  for  thie  tttrn  to  the  orown,  in  oonaeqnence  of  the 
minoritv  of  Lord  Henry  de  Ferran  of  Qroby,  the  patron.  Lewii 
thinks  lb  probable  that  Wyoliffe  now  left  Oxford,  or  at  leaat  waa 
adws^B  at  Latterworth  dnring  the  vaoaUouB.  "  Here,"  he  saya, "  as  it 
appaara  by  his  sermons  yet  remaining  in  maauseript)  he  performed 
the  office  of  a  very  diligent  and  edifying  pxeaeher,  emoe  he  pieaehed 
not  00^  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  several  nstivali  of  the  ohnroh,  and  of 
a  most  exemplary  and  unwearied  pastor."  There  are  about  80O  of 
hiaporisfa  termona  still  extant 

He  now  however  began  to  speak  his  sentiments  very  openly  oo  tiie 
Bubjeot  of  the  pope  and  the  church^  Lewis  quotes  hioi  as  in  one 
of  his  writings  or  lectures  goon  after  bis  return  to  England  styling  the 
pope  "Antichrist,  tbe  proud  wotldly  priest  of  Hom^  and  the  moat 
cursed  of  clippers  and  porse-kerven  (cut-purses).  Tbo  consequence 
VBS,  that  ia  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  held  on  the  8rd  of  February, 
1377,  a  citation  waa  directed  to  be  issued  for  his  appearance  at  St. 
Paul's  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding 
and  publishing  certain  heretical  or  erroneous  dootrinea  Lewis  appears 
cleari^  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have  happened  in  1878. 
Wyelifib  presented  himself  on  titie  appointed  6aj,  aooompanied  by  John 
of  Qaunt^  Dnke  of  lancaater,  and  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  earl  maiBtial ; 
K  vitdent  altercation  iimmediately  aroae  between  these  noblemen  and 
Courtney,  bishop  of  London ;  the  crowd,  which  was  very  great,  broke 
out  into  a  tumult;  and  the  result  waa,  that  the  court  rose  without 
having  done  anything.  The  mob  aeema  on  this  ocoashm  to  have  sided 
with  Uieir  bishop  agaiast  Oaont  and  Wydiiffe. 

A  story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughaa  aboat  a  reference  made  to  Wyeliffe  by 
the  first  poriiamant  of  Bichard  it,  vhidi  met  in  October  1877,  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  the  right  of  the  kingdom  to  retain  its  treasure^  when  re- 

r'ced  for  its  own  defence,  althoagh  demanded  by  the  pope,  and 
at  a  vindication  of  ttiat  right  which  he  therefore  drew  up,  appears 
to  be  indifferently  supported.  It  rests,  we  believe,  on  no  better 
authority  tlian  that  of  Fo^s  'Acts  and  Monuments.'  WycUffe  ms^ 
have  drawn  up  some  such  papa;  bnt  loobably  not  in  answer  to  aa 
applioation  from  the  parliament.  Be  tua  however  as  it  may,  the  pro- 
aecution  against  him  for  bis  errors  of  doctrine  was  speedily  renewed 
in  a^ore  formidable  ahape.  On  the  22nd  of  Hi^,  1377  (not  the  11th 
of  June,  as  Mr.  Le  Baa  translates  *  XL  Oalendas  Junil'),  a  bull  waa 
addressed  by  Pope  Gregory  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  directing  them  to  summon  WyoUfie  before  them, 
and  othen  dated  the  aame  day  to  the  Un^  recioasting  his  favour  and 
Msistanca  in  the  matter,  and  to  the  Unirersity  of  Oxfmd,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  tbe  aooused  theoloeion. 
Before  i^e  bulls  reached  England,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  nave 
done  till  November,  King  Edward  was  dead ;  but  Aruibishop  Sud- 
biury  issued  his  mandate  about  the  end  of  December  for  Wychffe  to 
present  liimqelf  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on  the  80th 
eouit-dqr  from  that  date.  The  accounts  that  have  oome  down  to  ua 
are  very  imperfeet  and  ohaoure ;  it  appears  that  Wyoliffe  did  oome,  or 
waa  brought,  early  in  the  following  year,  1378,  before  a  synod  assem- 
bled, not  in  St  Paul's,  but  in  tbe  archbishop's  <d>apel  at  Lambeth. 
This  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  was  not  more 
successful  than  the  former;  the  Londoners  now,  if  we  are  to  twlieve 
tbe  chronicler  Walaiogbam,  upon  whom  we  are  principally  dependent 
for  our  information  as  to  what  took  ^ae^  ahowed  themaelTes  disposed 
to  take  part  with  WydiBe,  and,  breaking  into  the  eh^>el,  threw  the 
qrnod  into  oonstematioa;  and  the  safe^  of  the  prisoner  was  secured 
by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  with  a  message  from  the  king's 
mother  positively  prohibiting  them  from  proceeding  with  the  cause. 
He  was  let  off  with  a  simple  admonitiun  to  abstain  from  repeating  the 
ot^eotionable  propoaitiona,  that  the  laity  mi^bt  not  be  made  to 
stumble  by  fats  perversions ;  an  injunctim  which,  says  Walsi ogham, 
he  treated  with  contempt,  persisting  in  Bcatteiing  aboat  oondoslons 
still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  e&ctually  saved  Wycliffe 
was  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West  by  the  election 
of  the  two  popes  on  tlie  death  of  Gregory  XL  in  tliia  aame  year  1878. 
This  division  and  dissension  of  the  Koman  world  so  enfeebled  the 
papal  power  in  England  and  everywhere  eUe^  aa  to  leave  it  for  the 
preeuit  veiy  little  of  either  strength  or  disposition  to  proceed  to 
extren^tiaa  egainat  its  enemies  where  it  was  poa^ble  to  take  another 
eonrae.  WywiA  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
for  some  yean  preaching  and  writing  as  he  chose  withoat  further  dis- 
turbance. In  the  beginning  of  1379  he  was  seized  while  at  Oxford 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  fitHU  which  iiowever  he  recovered.  Soon 
after  he  got  well  he  is  aupposed  to  have  pablished  his  teact  entitled 
*DeI^an(Mnano,'  or  '  Sttiisma  Papte^' etill  pnaerred  In  manoscript, 
in  whic^  he  called  upon  all  kii^  throughout  Christendom  to  aeiza 
apmi  the  oppcntunity  sent  them  1^  Providence  of  bringing  down  the 
mtole  fiUirio  of  the  Komiah  dominion,  seeing  that  Christ  had  cloven 
the  head  of  Anti^uist  and  made  the  two  parta  fight  against  each  other. 
This  was  followed  1^  other  writii^  both  in  I«tin  and  English,  of 
whioh  far  the  most  important  waa  his  translation  of  the  whde 
Bible  from  tiie  Latin  Vulgate,  being  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 


complete  Eogliah  veraioa  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  appeared. 
Tliere  ia  reason  to  believe  that  tliis  great  worlc  was  finished,  and 
aevaral  tnuMoripti  of  the  whole  made  and  dispened,  some  yean 
befote  the  death  of  Wydiflls ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  it  wia  not  all 
exeouted  by  himself,  altlioagh  it  may  have  all  undergone  bis  revical. 

Soma  ocUum  seems  to  tiave  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe  and  hia 
novel  opioions  by  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Commons,  Watt  Tyler's 
insurrection,  in  1881,  which  it  was  natural  enough  for  tho  friends  of 
the  established  religioQ  to  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  deatruotion  of 
old  oonvietiona  and  of  all  revweneo  lor  aathority,  whioh  he  and  hia 
foUowan  had  laboored  to  produca  BW  Wycliff^  it  to  be  noted, 
while  he  himaetf  remdned  etationarj  at  Lutterworth  or  Oxford, 
preaching  or  leoturiog  there,  liad  numbera  of  disoiplea  whom,  under 
the  name  of  '  poor  priest^'  he  kept  itmerating  over  the  country,  in 
imitation,  apparently,  of  tbe  same  effective  system  for  acting  upon  the 
great  body  of  tbe  population  of  whioh  the  mendicant  order  of  monks 
bad  tixauay  aat  the  exampta  There  eu  be  no  doabt  that  Ua  opfnloni 
were  thus  very  generally  dlaseminatad  and  adopted.  He  now  beddei 
took  what  waa  considered  the  boldest  stop  upon  which  he  had  yek 
ventured,  b^  attacking  the  dootrine  of  transabatantiation.  Tiiis  ha 
did,  acoordmg  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  course  of  divini^  lectures 
whioh  he  read  in  the  summer  of  1881  at  Oxford.  An  assembly  of 
twelve  doctor^  summoned  by  tiie  ohancellor,  unanimously  oondenmsd 
bis  oouoluiiona,  and  denounced  imprisonment  and  exeommanioatlaa 
as  the  pnnishmanta  at  whoever  should  init^l"*"^  t&em.  Some  months 
after,  in  Hay  1382,  a  synod  of  divines  and  doctors  of  law,  assembled 
at  the  priory  of  Uie  Grey  niars  In  London,  on  the  summons  of  his 
old  enemy  Courtney,  recently  translated  ftom  the  see  of  London  to 
Canterbury,  having  declared  ten  opinions  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  lately  publioly  preached  among  tbe  nobtee  and  commons  of  Uie 
realms  heretical,  and  other  fourteen  erroneous,  instmotions  were  Im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  ffishops  of  Load  on  and  Linooln,  enjoining 
them  to  take  the  most  i^orous  measorea  for  the  suppression  of  tbe 
said  doctrines;  and  npon  that  letters  mandatory  were  forthwith 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  chaining  all  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries throughout  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  within  which  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  ia  situated,  wiUt  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  hj  the  lords  spiritoal  in  par* 
liameni  was  answered  by  a  royal  ordinance^  empowering  the  aherifi 
of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  here^,  and  detain  them  in  prison 
till  they  ehonld  make  satisfaction  to  tbe  Churbh.  But  it  ia  remarkable 
that,  although  many  of  Wycliffe's  followers  were  apprehended  uul 
proceeded  against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  eoolesiaBtical  and  temporu  authorities,  he  himself  remained  for  a 
conaidentUe  time  unmoleated.  He  waa  only  named,  among  several 
other  peraons  notoriouily  suspected  of  hwMy,  in  an  orderusued  by 
the  synod  at  the  Grey  Friars  to  the  obsncellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  tbe  protection  of  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster,  which,  ^though 
not  openly  avowed,  was  probably  as  notoriously  suspected  as  his 
heresy,  deterred  his  enemies  from  touching  him.  But  having  in 
November  1382,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  king  from  the  sentence 
which  hod  imposed  silence  upon  him,  as  he  declued  at  the  time  he 
would  do,  addressed  a  long  atatement  of  his  case,  aoder  the  title  of  a 
'  Comphuint,'  to  the  king  and  pai-liament,  in  which  he  both  reiterated 
in  very  vehement  terms  nisgeneralabuse  of  the  church  and  the  ole^y, 
and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
which  he  affirmed  tuwl  "  been  brought  up  by  cursed  hypocrites,  and 
heretic%  and  worldly  priests,  unkenning  in  God's  law  "— ^e  waa  imme- 
diately  summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  assembled  at 
Oxford  to  answer  tor  these  opiniona  It  ia  sdd  that  bis  old  friend 
Lancaster,  who  bad  stood  by  him  so  long  as  he  assailed  merely  the 
constitution  of  the  hierarofay  and  the  temporalities  of  tlie  church, 
declined  to  go  along  with  mm  now,  when  lie  hod  begun  openly  to 
attack  the  commonly  received  faith  on  tbe  most  sacred  points  of 
doctrine ;  and  after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  his 
sentiments  to  himself,  openly  withdrew  his  protection.  The  oon- 
temporary  accounts  however  of  this  matter  are  very  indistinot  and 
unoatisfactory.  All  that  is  certain  la,  that  WyoUGfe  appeared  before 
the  convocation,  and  gave  in  two  written  confessions  or  defences, 
the  one  in  English,  tbe  other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his 
opioions  on  the  oueetion  of  tronsubstautiatioo,  not  apparently  with- 
out a  considerable  anxiety  to  give  them  aa  little  of  the  air  of  a 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  wNwhle.  The  aooount  givai 
by  his  enemy  Eoighton  is,  that  "he  laid  aude  his  audacious  bear- 
ing, put  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  attempted  to  disclaim  his 
extravagant  and  fantastic  errors,  and  protest^  that  the  follies  he 
was  otfled  upon  to  answer  for  were  basely  and  falsdy  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  malicious  ingenuity  of  his  eoemiea"  The  two  con- 
fessiona  are  entirely  difibrent.  Hia  ^pologtat  and  admirer,  Mr.  Le 
Bu^  deeoribflB  tiu  one  in  ^i!"gH"*'  ai  "a  eondao  and  toloEably  per- 

rooos  dooament;"  the  Latin  one,  which  is  very  much  longer,  is 
,  he  admits,  "veiy  much  more  defective  in  simidicity:"  it  is 
fenced  about  with  all  the  forms  of  soholastio  dialectics,  and  Is  as  Hr. 
Le  Bas  thinks  unintelligible.  In  both  Wycliffe  acknowledges  that  tiie 
sacramental  bread  is  rrally  and  truly  the  body  of  Cliiist ;  but  he  doee 
aot^  he  says,a£Bnn  it  to  be  the  bo^  of  Christ  essentially,  sobstantis 
ooiporaalty,  or  identioaUy,  The  result  appMun  to(~ 
■entenoe  was  pronounced  by  the  onfiH^Sisnplihi 
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l«U«n>  W€r6  obtained  from  tb«  king  wUah  WyaU£b  mi  dtbamd 
from  teaching  any  longer  ia  the  uniTersi^. 

Wjdiffe  U  anppoaed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  hie  life  ia  his 
parish  of  Lattwwortb,  where  howeTor  his  pen  was  more  aotive  than 
ever.  Hia  veraioD  of  the  Scriptoree,  the  work  whleh  did  peihapa  more 
than  uything  else  to  nndermine  the  infinence  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  thb  conntry  was  probably,  in  part  at  least,  published  before  this 
iime.  Bat  the  literary  peifDnnaneea  which  he  ia  oommonly  loppoaed 
to  have  prodaoed  after  wis  date  make  an  amount  of  oompoeitlon  whioh 
ia  entirely  inoredible  in  the  circumstancee.  It  is  related  that  loma 
time  after  he  was  diiTen  from  the  uniTerrity  he  was  Bumm<ned  to 
Borne  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy  by  Pope  Urban  Y I. :  this  appears 
to  rest  on  nothing  more  than  a  letter  of  Wydiffe's,  without  date, 
addressed  to  his  holiness,  published  by  Ijewia  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bo<]leiaii,  in  which  he  says,  "If  I  might  travel  ia  my  own  person, 
I  would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  Bat  Chriat  haa  needed  me 
to  the  contrary,  and  taught  me  more  obeish  to  Qod  than  to  man."  It  la 
snpposed  Uiat  he  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  before  this  time.  He 
reeoveied  partially,  hot  found  it  neoeeaary  to  hire  another  priest,  John 
Fumeye,  to  assist  liim  in  Us  parish  dutiea,  and  also  to  aot  as  his 
amanaensis.  At  last^  while  he  waa  in  his  choroh  hearing  maas  on 
Hcdy  Innoooirtir  day>  the  S9th  (tf  Daoember  1884,  jurt  m  the  hort  waa 
about  to  be  alevsted,  he  waa  thrown  down  by  anotiier  violent  fit  of 
palsy,  and  he  never  spoke  more,  but  died  on  Uie  last  d^  of  the  jrear. 
Forty  years  afterwaroB  hia  doctrine  was  condemned  hj  the  Cotmcil  of 
Constance,  which  also  directed  that  his  body  shonld  be  exhumed  and 
burnt.  This  was  done,  and  the  ashes  were  oast  into  the  Swift,  the 
little  stream  which  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  hill'  on  which  the  town 
of  Luttnworth  is  built 

Jli  for  the  particular  opiniona  which  Wydiffe  held,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  say  what  tiiey  really  were  on  various  pointy  for  two  reasons ;  firsts 
they  were  probably  different  at  different  times  of  his  life ;  secondly, 
we  are  by  DO  meaoa  certain  whether  many  of  the  writiogg  attributed 
to  Mm  are  really  hie.  But  generally  his  views  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled thoee  of  Calvin  more  nearly  than  those  of  any  other  great 
leader  of  the  Befonnation  of  tiie  Hth  oentoiy.  To  aome  of  the  mon 
peoolkr  dootriaes  of  the  Boman  ehoreh  he  seomt  to  have  adhered  to 
the  eod  of  his  life  :  it  may  be  doubted,  for  instance,  if  he  diaainroved 
of  either  pilgrimagea  or  the  worship  of  images;  purgatory  he  evi- 
dently believed  in  to  the  last;  and,  wnat  is  not  very  easily  reconciled 
with  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the  papal  power  as  Antichriat,  he 
addresses  Pope  Urban  in  the  letter  mentioned  above  as  the  greatest  of 
Christ's  vicars  upon  earth,  and  in  another  of  hia  tteatisea,  mpposed  fo 
have  been  written  shortly  before,  that  entitled  *  On  the  truth  of  Sorip> 
ture,'  he  describes  it  as  being  nc^ug  less  than  paganism  for  a  man  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  apoetolic  see.  In  his  doctrinal  theology  he 
was  a  strong  predsatinarun  and  necessitarian.  On  the  subject  of 
diurdi  government  ha  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the  most 
extreme  description;  opposed  to  episcopacy,  opposed  to  establish- 
ments, opposed  to  endowments,  holding  that  the  clergy  should  be 
8upi>orted  only  by  alms,  and  that  every  man  should  oe  as  far  as 
poisible  a  chnrch  to  himaelf.  On  the  subject  of  bis  writings  the 
reader  should  see  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Vaughan  in  his  'Life  of 
Wycliffe^'  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  preface  to  ■  The  Last  Age  of  the  Chureh,' 
and  also  in  the  pr^Mio  to  his  edition  of  ''An  Apology  for  Lollard 
Doctrine  attributed  to  'WidifTe,'  printed  fVom  a  manuscript  in  ^e 
Bbracy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  Camden  Socie^,  4to, 
London,  1842.  Most  of  Wyelifb's  writings,  or  supposed  writings,  still 
remain  in  manuscript.  Of  iiis  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  first,  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
miniater  of  Margate,  in  folio,  in  1731 ;  again  in  4to,  in  1810,  under.the 
oars  of  the  Rav.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  of  the  British  Uuieum;  and, 
for  fhe  third  Ume,  in  Bsgater'a  'EnsUdi  Hezapla,'  4to,  London,  1841. 
*The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  earliest  English  versions  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  by  John  Wyoliff'e  and  Us  followers,'  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1860  ta  4  vols.  4to,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  Joaiah  Forshall  and  Sir  IVederiok  Madden,  and  contains 
the  'elder  and  later  vcrsiuis,'  with  the  varioni  nadlng^  a  my 
valuable  introduotiao,  and  an  exodlent  glossal?. 
(There  is  an  account  of  WycliiTe  In  Fox's  •  Martyrs,'  wljich  ia  worth 


m  Chalmers's  <  Dictionary,*  1817,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  27-88.  The  separate 
Lives,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (first  published  in  1719 ;  for  the  last 
Ume,  at  the  Clarendon  PMsb,  in  1820),  by  Dr.  Bobsrt  Vaughan  (1828, 
and  edition,  18S1,  and  in  a  revised  form,  1868),  and  ly  theRef.  Webb 
Le  Bas,  1832,  have  been  mentioned  above,) 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  "WILLUM  DE  or  OP,  waa  bom  at 
Wykeham  or  Wit^ham  in  Hampshire,  is  the  year  1324,  and,  as  his 
biographer  Bishop  Lowth  has  shonn,  tome  time  between  the  7th  of 
July  and  the  27th  of  September.  There  is  reason  to  beBeva  that  be 
^  not  take  his  name  firom  his  native  village  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  seveml  of  his  relations  living  in  his  own  day,  who  do  not 
appew  to  have  been  bom  there.  All  that  ia  certafaly  known  about 
his  »«er  and  motter  is  that  their  Christian  names  wera  John  and 
Bibyi .  if  his  fkther  bore  tha  name  of  Wykeham,  ha  appeals  to  ban 


!  alao  passed  by  that  of  Long  or  Lonn  and  to  iucn  had  an  eldar 
'  brother  who  waa  ogllad  Haaiy  Aas.  Bis  patents  ara  ssLd  to  have  been 
I  both,  although  poor,  of  creditable  descent,  as  well  as  of  reputable 

I  character. 

'     He  was  pat  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father,  who  had 
I  not  the  meanly  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who  is  traditionally  said 
I  to  have  been  Nicholas  Uvedsle,  lord  of  the  msnn  of  Wykeham  and 
governor  of  Winchester  CasHSb   The  tiadition  fiuiher  assarts  tlia^ 
!  after  leaving  sdiool,  he  became  aeoretary  to  Uvedale;  and  that  he  was 
j  ssoretsiy  to  the  ooutable  of  Winchester  Castie  is  stated  in  a  written 
aoGonnt  oompUed  in  his  own  time.  Afterwarda  be  la  said  to  have  been 
I  recommended  by  Uvedale  to  Edyngton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
then  by  those  two  friends  to  have  been  made  known  to  King 
!  Edward  III.   There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposiog  that  he  ever 
1  Btodiad  at  Oxford,  as  has  baan  affirmed  by  soma  of  ttia  later  writon 
I  of  his  lifs.   It  is  evident  Indeed  that  he  had  not  bad  a  nnivar«ty 
I  education,  and  that  he  never  pretended  to  any  sUU  In  the  favourite 
sdu^astio  looming  of  his  age.    nis  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius, 
in  his  Imowledge  of  mankind  and  talent  for  business ;  and  probably 
!  the  only  art  and  science  he  had  muoh  cultivated  waa  arohiteotiirek 
He  is  said  in  an  andent  oontemp<nary  aeooont  to  have  been  btooght 
to  oonrt  when  ho  was  no  more  tua  urea  or  foor  and  twaa^,  whiah 
,  would  bo  abont  the  year  1848 ;  bat  the  earliest  offloe  which  there  ia 
the  eviduioe  ot  zeoorda  for  his  haviag  held  is  that  of  derk  of  all  the 
king^s  wtffks  in  h^  manors  of  Henle  and  Tethampsted,  his  patent  for 
which  is  dated  the  10th  of  May  1356.   On  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at  the  cattle  and 
in  the  park  of  Windsor.   It  u  afiSrmed  by  a  oootamporsty  writer  to 
have  Iwcn  at  hia  Instigation  that  Bdward  nuUsd  down  and 

rebuilt  great  port  of  Windstv  Oastlo.  V^keham  had  tho  sola  soparin- 
tendenoa  of  the  work.  Queeuborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sbeppy, 
waa  also  built  under  hia  direction. 

The  king  now  began  to  reward  him  bountifully.  He  had  probably 
taken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age ;  Lowth  bids  him  designated 
'clarions,'  or  iderk,  in  1852.  It  waa  not  however  till  the  Cth  of 
Deoembv  1861  that  ha  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  aoolyta :  he  was 
ordabied  sab^leacoa  oa  the  12th  of  March  1362,  aad  priest  oa  the 
12th  of  June  following.  Meanwhile  his  first  eooleBiastiosI  preferment, 
the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  had  been  oocferred  upon  him  hj 
the  king's  i»esentation  ca  the  80th  of  November  1867.  On  the  let  of 
March  1359  he  waa  preeented  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flizton, 
in  the  eharch  of  Licn&ekL  On  th^  16th  at  April  following  he  had  a 
grant  of  SOOIL  a  year  tnm  the  crown,  over  wut  above  all  his  formar 
appointmant^  tUl  ha  diould  get  quiet  poaiesidon  of  tiia  oburoh  <^ 
Piuham,  hia  induction  into  which  living  had  been  opposed  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  On  tiie  10th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chief  warden  and  surveyor  of  the  king's  castles  of  Windsor, 
Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Wind- 
sor, Wichemer,  and  sundry  ether  castles  and  manors,  with  the  parka 
belongbig  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  M^  1360  he  received  the  kingfa 
grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free  chapel  <a  oolkgiata  drareh  of 
St  Martin-Ie-Qraod,  Londtm.  In  October  1360  he  attended  upon  the 
king  at  Calais,  probably  in  quality  of  pnblio  notary,  when  the  treaty 
of  ^tigny  was  solemiuy  oonfirmed  by  the  oaths  of  Edward  and  King 
John  of  Fiance^  Numerous  additional  preferments  in  the  church,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  g^ven  by  Lowth, 
were  heaped  upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  yeate.  By  Jane 
1868  moreover  be  bad  been  appointed  to  the  offioa  of  warden  and 
justiciary  of  the  king's  forests  on  this  side  Trent  On  the  14th  itf 
March  1864  he  had  by  royal  grant  an  assignment  of  twenty  shillinga 
a  day  out  of  the  exchequer.  On  tiie  11th  of  May  1364,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  be  is  styled  seraetaiy  to  the 
king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  secretary  of  state.  In  May 
1365  he  was  oommissioned  by  the  ung,  vrith  the  chanoallor,  tha 
treasurer,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  (David  II.,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1846),  and  the  prolonging  of  the  trace  with  the  Soots ;  and  not  long 
after  this  he  is  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  'Fcedera,'  chief 
of  the  privy  oooneu  and  governor  of  the  great  council,  which  phrases 
however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  tities  of  office^  but  only  the 
great  Infinence  and  authori^  which  he  had  in  thoee  assnnJiliws. 
"There  are  several  other  preferments,  both eooleaiastical and dvil." 
adds  Lowth,  "  which  he  ia  said  to  have  held ;  but  I  do  not  mention 
them  because  the  suth<»ities  produced  for  them  are  such  as  I  cannot 
entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  ecdesiasticsl  benefices  already 
mentioned,  the  pnctioe  of  exchanging  them  was  then  so  common 
that  'tis  hud  to  determine  predsely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether 
at  any  one  time."  There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  b^y 
himself  on  oooadon  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  Y.  against  {Jtnalltie% 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  his  church  beneSoee,  as  the  matter 
stood  in  the  year  1366 ;  and  from  this  statement^  in  which  Wykelwm 
calls  himself  "  Sir  William  of  Wykeham,  clerk,  arcbdeaoon  of  Linodn, 
and  secretary  of  our  lord  the  iilusbioaa  king  of  Englai^  and  keeper 
of  hia  privy  seal,"  it  appears  that  the  total  praduoe  of  those  which  he 
had  held  when  the  aooonnt  waa  demanded  was  8731.  is.  &d,,  and  of 
those  of  whidi  he  remained  in  possaaaion  when  it  was  given  in,  842L 
All  these  infstiiv  djanities  however  it  is/g^twonnnud ti^ 
nsignad  when,  HponlSrd«t^it>?y|;aE^JjJ(^^ 
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€i  October  1SS6,  be  wm  immedbt^,  upon  th«  Ung^i  eamaife  noom> 
iDendati(»i,  eleotad  by  the  pri<»  and  ooDTaub  of  WinchoBter  to  saooeed 
blm  u  bUhop  of  that  see.  He  wai  not  oooHcrated  till  the  10th  of 
October  in  the  year  f611owing ;  bat  thia  delay,  till  an  adjnatment  wai 
effected  of  the  oonflictiog  preteaiione  of  the  renal  aathority  and  tlie 
court  of  Borne,  wae  evidently  ooo&iioQed,  as  Lowth  has  shown,  only 
by  a  contention  between  the  kbgand  the  pope  as  to  whioh  of  them 
■hoold  have  tiie  laigeife  tliare  in  iVykeluuii'i  promotkn.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  ^>poittted  by  the  Ung  tord  Ugh  ehanoellor  of  England; 
be  was  oonfirmed  in  that  office  on  the  17th  of  September  1867. 

He  continued  obanoellor  till  the  14th  of  Maroh  1371,  when  he 
deltvered  back  to  the  king  both  the  great  and  the  privy  tetiB,  on  the 
ohange  of  ministry  made  in  ooinpuanoe  with  a  petition  presented 
shortly  before  hy  the  Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mia- 
ohieb  wliich  had  nmdted  from  the  govenunent  of  the  kingdom 
luTing  for  a  kmg  time  been  fak  Uw  liiuidB  at  men  of  the  bhnrdi,  and 
praying  that  secnlar  men  only  might  be  appointed  to  the  principal 
offices  both  in  the  king's  ooorts  and  honseho^  There  is  no  appew- 
ance  however  of  this  complaint  being  specially  directed  sgainst  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Wfachester,  who  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony of  oonstitntiDg  his  snocessor  in  the  chancellorship,  and  seems  to 
have  for  yean  after  this  continued  to  leiain  both  the  Ctvour  of  the 
king  and  Uie  good  will  of  the  paitiiunait,  and  even  to  have  remained 
in  habits  of  intimate  and  confidwithil  oonneotion  with  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  whoee  inflnenoe  Uie  removal  of  the  clmgy  ftom  tlw 
offices  of  state  is  said  to  have  been  owing. 

At  this  time  the  bishops  of  WiDchester  bad  no  fewer  than  twelve 
different  castles  or  palaoea,  all  furnished  and  nuontdned  as  places  of 
residence.  Wykeham's  first  undertaking  after  he  found  himself  in 
poseesuon  of  the  see  waa  to  set  about  a  thorough  repdr  of  theie 
episeopal  houses.  This  cost  him  above  20,000  marks.  He  also 
appUsd  himself  with  ^reat  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  refiivmation  of 
u>uses  in  the  monastenes  and  religious  hotues  of  all  sorts  throughout 
his  diocese :  the  ancient  hospitid  of  St.  Cross,  at  Sparkeford,  near 
Winchester,  founded  in  1182  by  the  famous  Bishop  Henry  de  Blols, 
brother  to  King  Stephen,  in  partionlsr  engaged  much  of  his  attention, 
and  the  objeots  of  the  onarHy  were  indebted  to  his  persevering  exer- 
tions for  the  reatoration  of  many  rights  and  benefits  which  they  had 
originally  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had  been  for  a  long  time 
d^auded.  But  the  object  which  from  the  first  chioSy  occupied  him 
was  his  own  great  foundation  of  two  oollegea  in  which  students  might 
be  educated  "  for  the  honour  of  Qpd  and  increase  of  his  worship,  for 
the  support  and  exaltation  of  tiis  christian  bithf  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  liberal  arts  and  adeoces."  His  preparatoty  oollege  or 
school  at  Winchester  was  opened  in  187S ;  and  he  had  before  this 
purchased  moat  of  tiie  ground  io  the  city  of  Oxford  upon  which  his 
oollege  there,  still  called  N«w  College,  to  which  that  at  ^^nchester 
was  designed  as  a  nursery,  was  afterwards  built 

These  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  however  were  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  a  political  storm  whioh  rose  agtdnst  the  bishop  ia  1378,  the 
last  year  of  the  rngn  of  Edward  III.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  council  established  to  superintend  the  oonduct  of  affaire  on  the 
petition  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year ;  and  in 
consequence  beoune  a  prinoipid  object  of  the  resentment  itf  tlie  Duke 
of  Lanoastev  and  his  patt^,  who,  after  tho  death  of  tlie  Black  Frinoo 
in  June,  and  tiie  rise  of  the  pa^ameat  in  July,  took  possession  of  the 
superannuated  and  dying  king  and  proceeded  to  overthrow  ^  the 
refoms  that  had  been  lately  made  in  the  government,  and  to  effisct, 
as  fsr  as  they  could,  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  in  them.  By  the  duke'a 
eontrivsnoe  right  articles  were  exhibited  against  the  bishop  at  the 
bnginning  oi  the  next  Michaelmas  term,  duiigbg  him  with  various 
jwts  <tf  peomiiary  defUcation,  oppreasitn,  and  otther  sorts  of  misgovern, 
moot  while  he  hsd  been  in  office  many  years  before  as  ke^ter  of  the 
prify  seel  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was  heard  la  his  dafenoe,  before  a 
comminion  of  biahope,  peers,  and  privy  eounoillcns^  abont  the  middle 
of  November,  whea  judgment  was  given  against  him  npon  one  of  the 
articles,  involving  at  the  utmost  a  mere  irregularis ;  and  upon  this, 
under  the  infloeuce  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order  was  imme- 
diatelj  lamed  tar  the  asquastratiMk  of  the  roveoues  of  liis  bishopric^ 
and  m  was  at  the  asme  time  fortddden,  in  the  king's  name,  to  come 
irithin  20  miles  of  the  court  The  next  parliamMit,  whii£  met  on  the 
S7thof  January  1877i  was  wholly  dev^nd  to  lAucastar;  and  when, 
soon  after,  on  Uie  petition  of  the  Commons,  an  act  of  general  pardon 
was  issued  by  the  king,  in  consideratiou  of  its  being  tibe  year  of  his 

SUlee^  the  Kshop  of  Windiestar  alone  was  spedaUy  excepted  out  of 
I  proTirionsL  All  thi^  la  the  dronmstanoea  of  tho  tinub  may  l>e 
takn  as  tiie  best  attestation  to  Wykduun's  patriotism  and  iate^^. 
His  brethren  of  the  elei^  however  aasemtued  in  oonvooati<Hi  now 
took  up  Ids  eanse  with  great  sealj  anc^  whether  in  consequence  of 
their  bold  represttitatimu  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  or  for  some 
other  resson,  it  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to  drop  the  proceedings 
uaint  him,  and  on  the  IStb  of  Jane  his  tempomlities  were  restored  to 
hun,  on  omidition  of  his  fitting  ont  thne  ahipa  of  war  fbr  tlw  defenoe 
<rf  tlie  kingdom  and  mslntdning  them  at  aea  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
And  evoi  from  tiiia  mulct  he  wae  released  on  the  acoeasion  of 
Nchard  IL,  a  fsw  dns  after.  But  the  loss  nevertheless  to  which  he 
had  been  antdeotod  by  Ua  proeeoution  ia  aaid  to  have  amoonled  to 
10,000  maifak 


He  ooniinnod  to  atsnd  high  In  the  fkvonrandaonfldanoeof  pazli^ 
ment  daring  the  minority  of  the  new  king.  In  1880  he  was  one  <rf 

a  oommission  appointed  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  the  kingdom,  with  full  powers  to 
coll  before  them  all  persoue  who  had  been  in  office  either  during  the 
current  or  the  late  reign.  Again  after  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  follower^  in  the  next  year,  the  Bishop 
(rf  Vnneheatar  waa  one  of  the  seventasa  persona  proposed  by  the 
Commona  to  bo  ^ipointed  to  eonfor  with  thnn  on  the  oondition  of  tho 
kingdom :  and  on  various  occarions  afterwards  a  similar  tribute  was 
paid  to  his  popularity  and  weight  of  oliaracter.  As  soon  as  he  waa 
released  £rom  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  himself  anew  to  the 
carrying  forward  and  completion  of  his  new  culleges.  The  business 
of  teaming  appears  to  have  oommenoed  both  at  Winchester  and  at 
Oxford  in  1873;  Pope  Urban  YL's  bull  of  lioenoe  for  founding  Win* 
oheeter  College  was  granted  Ist  June  1878 ;  the  bnOdhig  of  the  Coll^ 
at  Oxford,  which  he  called  *  St  Mary  College  of  Winchester  in  Oxford^* 
was  begun  in  1380,  and  was  finished  in  18S6 ;  that  of  the  college  at 
Winchester  was  begun  in  1387  and  was  finished  in  1863.  The  papal 
bull  confirming  the  atatutea  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  IBth  July 
1898.  And  as  soon  as  bis  two  colleges  were  ereoted,  he  entered  npon 
another  work,  which  still  remains  a  mraument  of  his  taste  and  muni- 
ficence :  he  resolved  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  Thie  uDdertakiog  he  oommenoed  in  1395,  and  he  just  lived  to 
see  it  brought  to  a  close  in  abont  ten  years  a^r. 

The  Bishop  of  Wincheater  was  one  of  the  fourteen  persons  appointed 
in  1886,  on  the  petititm  of  the  parliament  instigated  by  the  king's 
uncle^  tiie  Duke  of  Qlouoester,  to  be  a  council  to  the  king  for  ono 
year,  and  in  fact  for  tint  term  to  exeroise  all  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  As  aoon  as  tho  parliament  was  diBmlssed*  Richard  made  an 
attempt  to  break  firom  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him ;  the  com- 
mission and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  declared  by  the  judges, 
on  the  royal  command,  to  be  illegal  and  null,  and  to  have  involved  all 
who  had  been  coooemed  in  proouring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treasra. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ana  his  friends  raued  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  Having  encamped  before  London,  tiiey  sent  a  depotraM^ 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Wtochester  was  a  member,  to  the  Ung ;  the 
deputies  were  graciously  received,  and  returned  wiUi  proposiUe  for  an 
accommodation ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  body  of  forces  which  had  been 
raiaed  for  the  king  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  under  the  command  of  hli 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  eooouotered  by  the  £arl  of  Derby 
and  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lords  at  Radcott  Bridge  in 
Oxforoahira^  and  entirely  defeated.  This  blow  compelled  Richard  to 
yidd  for  the  preeent  But  in  May  1389,  another  revolution  in  the 
government  was  effected  1^  the  king  snddanly  declaring  himself  to  bo 
of  age,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  from  the 
council-board.  Ho  did  not  however  diepense  vrith  the  services  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Windwstor,  but,  on  the  oontrsry,  foroed  him  again  to 
accept  the  great  eeaL  Wykeham  remained  olunoellor  till  the  27th  ot 
September  13B1,  when  he  retired  from  office,  Gbueester  having  hy 
this  time  been  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,  and  all  parties 
baring  been  for  the  present  again  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is 
probable,  through  the  bishop's  mediation.  From  this  date  Wykeham 
appear*  to  have  taken  little  or  no  shsro  in  puldic  a&ire.  In  1387, 
when  the  Duko  of  Glouoestor  wss  pot  to  death,  and  sevraal  <tf  tiwie 
who  bad  jdned  him  in  taking  arms  in  1888  wan  attainted  for  that 
treason,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  others  were,  at  the  intercassioa 
of  the  Commons,  declared  by  the  king  from  the  throne  in  parliament 
not  to  have  been  implicated  in  what  their  fellow-commiuionera  had 
don&  Wykeham  was  present  in  the  parliament  held  on  the  30th  of 
September  1898,  when  Bicbard  waa  deposed,  and  also  in  the  first  par- 
liunoit  (tf  Heni7  IV.,  snmmoned a fow  days  aftar:  bnt  this  was  tba 
last  wbidi  ha  attmded.  He  eontinaod  lunrever  in  tba  active  disoharge 
of  his  episcopal  duties  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  was  able  to 
transact  business  till  within  four  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  SouUi  Walthom,  about  eight  o'olook  on  tho  morning  of  Satiuday 
the  87Ui  of  September  1404. 

{Life,  hj  Robert  Lowth,  D.D-  2nd  edition,  8v&  Londoi,  1764.) 

WYNANTSk  JOHAN,  one  of  tho  beat  of  the  Datch  landaoapa- 
painters,  was  bora  at  Hasdnn  sboat  tho  year  1600.  Littb  la  known 
about  him ;  be  Is  not  mentioned  by  Houbraken ;  and  Van  Gool,  who 
notices  this  omission  of  Houbraken,  lived  at  too  lata  a  poiod  to  bo 
enabled  to  learn  any  faots  of  his  Ufe^  Wyoants  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  master  ot  Wouwerman,  to  whom  some  of  hia  pictures  hsvo 
been  attributed.  He  was  fond  of  amusement,  and  idled  mueh  of  hia 
time  in  parties  of  pleasure^  and  his  pictures  ara  aooordingly  few  in 
number.  He  generally  painted  small  pictures,  ooloored  with  great 
tranqiareney :  we  figures  and  cattle  In  them  are  not  painted  by  hint- 
self ;  a  fsot  says  I^Argenville^  which  Wynants  endeavoured  to  keep 
a  secret  These  parts  of  his^etorA  were  pdnted  by  sevenl  masters— 
by  Tan  Thulden,  Ostade,  Wouwerman,  Lingelbadi,  and  A.  Yande* 
velda^  which  gives  an  additional  vdue  to  his  works.  In  Filkington'a 
'Dictionary'  and  some  other  books,  1670  is  given  as  tbo  d^  of 
Wynants'  death,  bat  there  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  of  SehMssheim 
by  liim,  dated  1678 :  hia  name  is  also  written  in  Uie  paintetaT-oonb 
pony's  book  of  Hasdem  for  tho  year  1677.  (D'AigenviU^  Vim  dm 
PwHtms  DiUiiL  fimotds  sit  AAIetasfestsi.)  f 
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distinguished  in  the  parliftmentB  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  firwt  two 
Georges,  waa  bom  in  1687.  He  waa  of  an  ancient  fvm\j  in  Somenet- 
■hire,  and  locoeeded  at  an  early  age  to  the  title  and  ertata.  He  waa 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Chriatcbnreh,  Oxford,  and  aflarwards 
travelled  toe  some  time  abroAd.  On  bia  return  he  waa  chosen  to 
represent  hifl  natlre  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  He  thus  entered  upon  public  life  with  great 
adranUgee,  which  faia  abilities  wall  anpported.  He  aasociated  himself 
with  the  Tory  party,  and,  fiutanated  by  the  talents  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke, hs  joined  in  the  pleasoraB  as  welt  aa  the  politioa  of  that 
nobleman.  ,  n  ». 

Wben  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and  Boungbroke 
in  1710,  Wyndliam  was  made  maater  of  the  buckhounda,  and  on  the 
18th  June  1711,  waa  appointed  leeretary-atwar.  In  August  1713  he 
waa  promoted  to  the  office  of  chsncellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  In 
If  ovember  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  diueonona  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  aod  waa  entirely  in 
hi«  confidence.  When  tiie  lord  high  tteaaurar  waa  disgraced.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wished  to  have  the  treasury  put  in  oommission,  and  pro- 
posed Wyndbam  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners ;  but  this  arrouge- 
ment  was  defeated  by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Sbrewa- 
bury  to  the  vacant  o&ea.  This  appointment,  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  qneen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopea  of  tiie  Tory  party.  The  soepi- 
oion  of  a  treaaonable  oorreapondence  with  the  Pretender  had  attached 
to  many  of  the  Tory  ministen,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Lord  Boling- 
bEokcb  Wyndbam  himself  was  not  free  from  suspicion :  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  hia  eloaa  Mendahip  with  other  reputed 
Jacobites  having  pointed  him  out  as  one  requiring  to  be  watched.  He 
was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by  George  I.,  and  pro- 
tested in  such  strong  language  agunst  the  proolaination  by  wUeh  the 
late  parliament  had  been  diuolved,  that  he  vraa  only  saved  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  by  Sir  Robert  Wal^le,  who  persuaded  tiie 
HooGe  of  Commona  to  spare  him  with  a  repnmond  from  the  Speaker. 
Wben  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  broke  out  in  1715,  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  the  privy  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndhom 
waa  ooncemed  in  a  projected  risiiig  in  Someisetsbire :  hia  father-in- 
law  the  Duke  of  Somerset  offered  to  be  responsible  for  him,  and 
desir^  that  be  might  not  be  taken  into  otutodr ;  but  the  council 
refused  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel  Haake  to  arrest  him.  1 
Sir  William,  on  being  taken  at  his  own  house,  contrived  to  escape 
under  pretence  of  making  prepontiona  for  bii  journey  to  London ;  ^ 
and  a  proclamation  was  Tmnaediately  issued  offering  lOOOI.  for  his  : 
apprehenuon.  For  some  time  be  eluded  the  vigilance  of  hU  pursuei-s,  | 
disguised  as  a  clergyman,  but  finding  that  he  bod  Utile  dianee  of 
escape,  he  surrendered  himself,  and  waa  committed  to  the  Tower.  | 
He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot  whatever  in  bvomr  of  the  Pre- ' 
tender;  and,  whetker  on  account  of  his  innocence,  the  Aiilure  of  evi- 
dence,  or  the  influence  of  his  conneotioDS,  lie  was  never  brought  to  trioL  { 

He  was  henceforth  distingoisfaed  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  able 
membera  of  the  opposition.  He  opposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  | 
almost  every  occasion.  The  most  vehement  and  perhaps  toe  beet  \ 
speech  against  Walpole'a  Excise  st^me  wss  delivered  by  him  la  1733. 
Of  all  his  reported  speeches,  that  in  fiivouf  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
teniual  Act  in  1734  may  be  pronounced  tiM  most  able  and  argumen- 
tative In  1739,  having  been  in  tiie  minority  who  voted  against  the 
address  of  the  Spanish  convention,  ha  determined,  with  many  others 
to  secede  from  parliament.  In  expressing  this  resolution  he  applied 
insulting  terms  to  the  majority  of  tne  House,  and  waa  iadebted,  for 
the  second  time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a  judicious  forbearance  for  hia 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  abaordly  impolitie  than  the  retirement  of  tlw  oppooition  from 
all  farther  oontest  In  the  House  of  Commons :  it  had  bean  soxgosted 
1^  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  oounstla  were  often  more  mischtovons 
than  wise ;  and  the  mistake  waa  ao  erldeal^  that  the  seoeden  all 
returned  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

Tlie  influeDoe  of  Wyndbam  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  proved 
by  the  immediate  consequences  of  liis  death  in  1740.  He  had  united 
the  Tories  and  a  considarabU  partjr  of  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  his  death  this  union  was  dissolved — the  oppoai- 
tion  was  diwmed  of  half  its  power— and  for  some  time  the  minister 
bod  little  to  dread  either  from  the  eloquence  or  the  numbers  of  his 
oppooants.  Ho  died  at  Wells  in  Someraetahire,  July  17,  1740,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Sir  Cbarles  Wjpidham,  who  afterwards  in- 
herited the  title  of  Earl  of  Egremont  aom  hia  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  By  his  secxnid  wif^  reUcfe  of  William,  Marquis  of  Blond- 
ford,  he  len  no  issue. 

Sir  William  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day,  and  in 
parliament  was  remarkable  for  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  eloquence. 
The  character  of  his  oratory  has  been  thus  described  by  a  great  entity 
l£r.  Speaker  Onalow :  *'  There  was  muoh  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
person,  and  the  same  io  his  speaking.  He  lud  no  ocquitemenbs  of 
learning  j  but  his  eloquenoc^  improved  by  uae^  waa  atran^  full,  and 
wittiout  afieotatioo,  arising  chiefly  from  his  cleaimeas,  propriety,  and 
argamentotion in  the  method  of  which  lost,  by  a  aort  ci  ioduotion 
almoat  peculiar  to  himself,  he  bod  a  force  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
heard  in  public  debates.  He  had  not  the  variety  of  nit  and  pleasantry  . 
in  his  spMches  so  eatettaming  in  Daniel  Palteney ;  but  there  waa  a  | 
qnrit  and  power  in  his  apeakieg  that  always  animated  himself  and  his  ' 


hearera,  and,  vrith  the  deooraUon  of  his  manner,  whicb  was  indeed 
very  ornamental,  produced  not  only  the  most  attentive^  respectful,  but 
even  a  reverend  regard  to  whatever  he  apcAe." 

WYNTOUN,  ANDREW,  a  rhyming  annalist,  lived  during  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  oentoiy,  and  was  prior  of  the  monaatery  of 
St  Serf's  Inch  or  Island,  on  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  as  to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  he  is  only  known  aa  the  anther  of '  The  Orygyaile  QNiDykU 
of  Scotland,*  a  work  of  considerable  authority  In  Soottiah  Uatwy 
daring  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  11th  and  that 
of  the  Ifftii  oeatury.  It  is  valuable  also  aa  a  specimen  of  the  Seottiah 
language  at  a  time  when  it  dosely  resembled  the  English  in  all  but 
the  Qallicisme  whidi  pervade  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  before  it  had 
taken  that  distinct  provincial  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Seottiah 
poetfl  of  the  latter  pert  of  the  15th  and  of  the  16th  een^niy.  Wyntonn 
aeema  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulty  under  which  idl  rude  ehroni- 
elen  lies  of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcatioa  between  tiio  donestfe  and 
the  fimjgn.  ^le  wetk  is  divided  into  nine  books  ^— 

"In  bonoore  of  tba  ordrys  nyna 
or  hair  SBKelrs.  tlie  qohllk  dywyns 
Scripture  lo*yt,  on  l;k  wya 
2  wj-lle  depKrte  nov  this  tretis- 
In  NfDo  BukU,  uul  nonebtinA; 

And  the  tjnt  Bake  ot  thk 
Ball  trete  (M  tbe  bvjanjnic 
Of  the  voTldc." 

Accordingly  the  author  ts  as  good  as  bis  word,  and,  b^ninniog  at  the 
Creation,  he  passes  through  the  greater  part  of  Soripture  history  to 
Uie  mythological  period  of  Greece  and  Rome,  mingling  the  sacred  and 
profane  strangely  together,  and  desoribiog  both  tbe  deluge  ot  Soripture 
and  Deucalion's  flood.  The  early  and  completely  &buloae  part  of  the 
SootUsb  annals  is  mixed  up  with  these  widely-dispersed  chroniolea. 
Four  books  out  of  the  nine  are  finished  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
narrated.  In  the  printed  ediUou  of  tbe  chronicle  the  editor  has  very 
properly  given  only  the  rhythmical  titles  of  the  chapters  wbidi  do  not 
refer  to  Scotiond,  and  thus  of  these  four  books  only  a  few  fragments 
are  printed.  Wyntoun  is  a  tedious  narrator,  but  he  is  spirited  in  bis 
descriptions ;  and  tbe  stirring  events  he  has  to  record,  with  the  carious 
traditions  of  national  superstition  mingled  with  them,  give  the  book 
ooosiderable  animation.  Sit  Walter  Scott  has  been  obliged  to  Wyntoun 
for  many  striking  incidents  in  his  narrative  poems. 

Thero  are  several  manuscripts  of  Wyntoun's  Chronicle ;  one  in  tbe 
CottonisQ  collection,  another  ia  the  Harieion,  and  a  third  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  The  best  is  however  that  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  Mr.  David  Uacpherson  edited  the  printed 
edition,  collating  it  with  the  others.  This  magnificent  specimen  of 
British  typography  was  printed  In  1795,  in  2  vols.  Sro.  All  the  oopies 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  prioted  on  Arawing-paper ;  at  least  the  writer 
of  this  notice  has  never  met  with  any  copy  on  ordinary  paper.  It 
contains  on  introduction,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

WYON,  WILLIAM,  an  engraver  and  designer  of  medals  and  coins, 
was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1795.  The  pursuits  and  ossociatioaa  of 
his  &mily  (of  German  deseent)  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  give 
direction  to  his  mind  and  to  foster  whatever  natural  abilities  he  pos- 
sessed^ His  grsadfather,  George  Wyon,  engraved  tbe  silver  cup  em- 
bossed with  a  design  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cffisar,  which  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  Loadon  to  Wilkea.  His  father,  Peter  Wyon, 
to  whom,  is  1809,  'William  waa  apprenticed,  waa  a  die  sinker  of  repu- 
tation at  Birmingham,  and  with  him  was  associated  William's  uncle, 
Thomas,  as  partner,  to  whom  young  Wyou  was  muoh  indebted.  The 
earliest  of  his  prodtutions  of  whiim  we  fiod  any  marked  notioe  were 
copies  of  tbe  hesds  of  Hercides  and  of  Ceres;  the  latter  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Socle^  of  Arts,  and  was  purchased  by  it  for  diatribu' 
tioQ  as  an  agricultural  prize.  A  second  gold  medu  from  the  some 
body  marked  the  appearance  of  Wyou's  group — Victory  drawn  by 
Tritons.  A  few  years  later  he  completed  a  figure  of  Andnous,  which 
so  delighted  liis  father,  that  he  had  it  set  in  gold,  and  wore  it  coa- 
stanUy  until  his  deotb. 

Wyon  came  to  London  in  1816,  and  won  his  way  tli  rough  a  compe- 
tition to  the  post  of  second  engraver  at  tbe  Mint  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence was  the  umpire,  aud  tbe  trial  piece  the  head  of  George  III. 
His  prospects  were  now  most  favourable,  and  Ha  situation  altogether 
agreeable  to  him— for  the  chief  engraver,  Thomas  Wyon,  was  his  friend 
and  cousin.  Bat  unexpectedly  tlie  latter  died,  and  Mr.  Pistnioci  was 
nominated  in  bis  place.  The  new  engnvor  and  his  chief  aasistont 
could  Dob  agree.  Pistrucei,  a  skilful  artist.  Is  said  to  have  been  iodo- 
lent,  and  while  reserving  to  himself  the  greater  share  of  the  honour 
and  emolument,  to  iiove  left  tbe  greater  amount  of  labour  to  Wyon. 
Under  a  new  Master  of  tbe  Miot  these  differences  were  compromised 
by  an  arrangement,  which  left  Pistrucei  nominally  chief  engraver  imtil 
bis  deetbr  but  gave  half  his  salary  to  Wyon.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  Utwary  won  that  arose  out  of  these  ooourrencea,  farther  than  to 
obsorve  wat  the  younger  man  found  an  eDthnsiaatio  champion  who 
Issued  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  list  of  his  works,  then  exceeding  two 
htmdred.in  number.  Tho  Royal  Academy  marked  its  opinion  of  this 
oontroveny,  and  of  Wyon'a  own  meriti^  by  efeoiiug  him  inilSSS,  an 
Aaeociate,  and  in  18S8  an  AcademioiuUi  thelfitsttfm  filk  ^wtfftoen^ 
who  bad  ever  obtained  these  honours.-^  ^  -^VJ  iv. 
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Wtod's  wotka  mwj  be  dlvidsd  Into  eofni-^ttcm  inaoM  of  odoi 
not  uwd— modtls,  ud  mbIi.  HIb  coiu  inoluda  tfaon  of  tlu  latw 
yean  of  the  nigo  of  Oeorga  IV^  all  thoM  of  WUUam  IV.,  and  all 
thoM  of  her  present  Hajesty  which  appearad  in  Wyon's  lifetimflb  He 
followed  Chantrcy's  models  in  the  coins  of  both  the  iinga,  bnt  was 
his  own  designer  in  the  coins  of  Yictoria.  The  pattern  pieces  include 
one  of  ten  pounds  for  William  IV.,  and  one  itt  five  pounds  (among 
■ereiml  othm)  for  the  present  Quean,  which  bore  a  flgnra  of  Una  on 
tha  mtna.  Thew  pattern  pieoea  did  not  become  ooms  through  the 
inflaenoe  of  tbe  body,  who,  at  that  time,  under  the  title  of  monejers, 
were  the  priTiloged  eoinen  of  tiio  country,  and  who  knowing  that 
increased  expense  would  be  nscewiary,  took  care  of  their  profits,  and 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Wyon's  dieappoiDtmeut  or  the  iote- 
rests  of  art.  His  medals  inolude  a  great  range  of  Bubjeote,  and  were 
prodncad  for  many  different  and  admimbla  objeotsk  There  are  war 
medals  for  the  Peninsular  viototie^  for  Trafalgar,  ftor  Jellalabad  and 
Cabol;  sdentifie  medals  for  the  Royal  Society,  Royal  and  London 
iDstitntioni^  Geological,  Oeographical,  and  tintilar  sooietieB,  native 
and  foreign ;  artietie  medals,  as  for  the  Royal  A^amy  and  Art 
Union;  eduoational,  as  for  Harrow,  a  gift  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and 
testim<Hiial,  as  in  the  oaae  of  the  Brodie  medal,  which  bore  a  head 
tha  man  in  whose  hononr  it  was  itmi^  Ifoit  Mt  theie  medals 
hxn  for  ti^ir  obrrases  heads  taken  from  the  antique,  a  few  modmn, 
and  in  Bome  cases,  then  living  persoDages;  and  the  author  had  gene- 
rally aimed,  as  a  matter  of  oooree,  at  a  tdiaraoteristio  fitness  betwixt 
the  porfcndt  and  the  acconf^ying  circumBtanoea.  Thus,  Cicero 
adorned  the  Peel-Harrow  medal,  while  heads  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  Sir  Frands  Chantrey,  ware  respeeiively 
uid  appiropriatdy  oouneoted  wiUi  the  medals  of  the  Royal  msUtute, 
the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow,  the  Oeological  Sodefy,  and  t^  Art  Union. 
Many — and  among  them  some  of  the  best — of  the  reveraes  were 
his  own  deaigns;  while  for  others  Wyon  was  indebted  to  Flaxman,  for 
whom  he  ha^  an  enthuslaatio  veneratioD,  Howard,  and  Stothard,  who 
oontribnted  the  reverse  to  a  medal  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Wyon's  in- 
creasing eminenoo  was  ibown  in  the  vanoaa  eommisaions  he  reoeiTed 
ftom  foreijm  eountries;  we  uu^oipedaUy mention  his  eogagemant  for 
a  series  of  Poituguote  odns. 

The  charaoteristioB  of  Wyon  ar«  the  combination  of  two  (often 
opposing)  qualities,  strength  and  delicacy,  with  the  indiapcnsable 
merit  of  likeness  in  his  portraitures ;  taken  for  all  in  all,  we  have  had 
uo  sooh  medal  engiaver  since  the  days  of  Simon,  the  artist  who  ihed 
BO  much  lustre  on  this  department  in  the  d»B  of  the  Commonwealth. 
AVyoa  dkd  at  Brighton,  October  29, 1861,  k  Us  flfty-sarenth  year, 
leaving  a  son,  Leonard,  who  having  aUed  him  in  his  lifetime,  inherited 
much  of  bis  skill  at  bis  death.  To  the  latter  we  owe  the  well-known 
medal  of  Wordsworth;  and  hi»  name  is  bononrably  remembered  in 
connaeUen  with  tiie  awards  of  the  Great  Bxhibition ;  and  is  thus  gra- 
tif^inglj  MBOoiated  ia  art  h  in  Uood  vitii  the  mli{jwit  of  onr  pressnt 


Botioe,  whose  latest  wwks  wen  In  eoamemoiatiwi  of  that  Mm* 
assemblage  of  tbe  world's  lodnatrial  and  artistic  fruits. 

WYTHER,  GEORGE.  [WrraaE.] 

W7TTENBACH,  DANIEL,  was  bom  in  1748,  at  Bam,  wheia  his 
&ther,  Daniel  Wyttenbaob,  was  then  pastor.  His  fether  distinguished 
himself  by  several  theological  works,  and  died,  in  1779,  being  then 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Univeruty  of  UarburK  Toong  Wytten- 
baob Btndled  philology  at  Horbui^,  Gottiogen,  and  Leyden,  and  u  tiu 
last  place  ho  was  tme  of  the  pupils  ot  RiUiuksn.  to  whom  he  beoama 
portioularly  attached.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
and  philosophy  in  the  Athenfflnm  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  now  oallad 
after  him  tiie  Wyttenbach  Athcnieum.  From  Amsterdam  he  was 
trausferred  in  1779,  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  ui  the  UniTenity  of 
Leyden,  of  wbieh  he  and  Ruhnken  were  tue  moat  illnstiions  sobolara. 
He  remained  in  thia  oflSoe  for  a  great  number  of  year^  until  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  and  blindness  oompelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
his  functions.  In  1S16,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  abstuned  from  literary  exertions.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Johanna  Gallien,  h  woman  of  great  acquire- 
ments and  talent,  who  distinguished  hercelf  as  a  writer,  and  was 
created,  in  1827,  doctor  of  phi&sophy  by  the  university  of  Marburg, 
From  1818  Wittenbaoh  had  withdrawn  from  all  publio  functions,  and 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  Qxt  IcM  of  bis  sigh^  he  died  at  Oegs,  on 
the  17th  of  January  1820.  Wyttenbach  was  one  of  the  greatest 
scholara  of  whom  the  University  of  Leyden  con  boost ;  he  possessed 
extentlve  and  refined  learning  and  great  oritic&l  akill.  He  always 
wrote  in  Latin.  His  Latin  composition,  espeolally  his  *Vita  Ruhn- 
kenii,'  is  among~  the  best  modem  apaoimens  ot  that  language,  both  for 
purity  and  eloganoeb  We  are  Indebted  to  WyttenMUu  fi>r  some 
exeellmt  editinis  of  aneisat  authors.  The  moat  impntant  among 
them  are  1,  The  '  Opera  Morslia*  of  Plutarch,  6  vols.  4to,  and  13 
vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  17B5-1800.  This  is  the  best  uid  most  valuable 
portion  of  Plutarch's  works.  2,  'Seleota  prinoipum  blBtoricorum, 
Herodoti,  Thucydidis,  XanophontlB,  Folybil,  Flutarohi  vitai  Demos- 
tbenis  et  Cioeronis,'  with  very  useful  notes,  8to,  Amsterdam,  1704. 
New  editions  appeared  in  1808,  and  at  Lc^en,  8vo,  in  1829.  From 
1779  to  1808  Wyttenbach  edited  the  *  BibUotheoa  Critioa,'  12  vola  8vo, 
Leyden.  His  smaller  essays  were  collected  after  bis  death  under  the 
title  '  OpuBculs  varii  Argumenti,  Oratoria,  Historiea,  Critica,'  2  vol^ 
8vo,  Leyden,  1821.  His  Life  of  Ruhnken  is  printed  in  Fr.  Ltnde< 
mann's  'Yitae  Dunmviroram  dootrina  et  meritis  excellentium,'  toge- 
ther with  Ruhokoi's  Life  ot  Hemsterbuis,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1822.  Wytten- 
baob's  oorrespoudence  with  the  most  eminent  soholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Uahue  (8  parts,  8vo,  Ghent,  1829-80),  who  has 
also  written  a  very  good  Idfs  of  Wyttenbaob  ('  Vita  Wyttenbaohii'), 
wbioh  forms  part  l^roL  ii.  of  IV.^.  Fiiedemann'o  'Vitae  Hominum 
quoounque  Idteramm  gen  ere  e  mditiaaimor am  ab  oloquentiMunii  Tirii 
aoriptoe/  Sn^  Bmnswlok,  1835,  fta 
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XANTHUS  (E(tv0os),  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  Suidas,  a  eon  of  Candaulee,  and  bom  at  Sardes.  Strabo 
(xiti.  p.  828)  admits,  with  other  writers,  that  Xanthus  was  a  Lydian, 
but  he  says  it  is  not  known  whether  be  was  reolfy  a  native  of  Sardea 
As  to  tbe  time  in  which  he  lived,  vra  know,  from  a  fhigment  of 
EpboniB,  tiiat  be  was  older  than  Hcvodotnt^  who  is  even  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  his  great  historical  work.  Bnt 
it  appearB  that  Xanthus  cannot  have  been  much  older  than  Herodotus, 
since  DionysiuB  of  Halioamassus  mentions  him  among  those  writers 
who  lived  shortly  before  the  Peloponneuan  war,  and  from  one  of 
Xanthoa's  own  fra^gmeotait  ia  clear  tiiatbe  vrrote  his  workin  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxea  L,  who  retgned  fhnn  before  B.a  46!^  to  485.  The  state- 
ment of  Snldsfl,  that  be  was  bom  about  tiie  time  of  tite  taking  of 
Sardes  (by  the  lonlans,  in  b  a.  499),  also  agrees  with  these  Acts. 
Xanthus  wrote  a  work  on  Lydia  (AuSimci),  in  four  books,  in  the  lonio 
dialect,  of  which  however  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Which  are 
preserved  in  Strabo  and  other  writers.  The  genoineneBS  of  these 
fragments  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disoQBsion,  beoause  Athennus 
(xii.  p.  61S)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Artemon  of  Caasaodrea,  that 
Dionyrins  sumamed  Seythobraohion  forged  a  work  on  Lydla  under  the 
name  of  Xantiius.  Bnt  in  tbe  first  piae^  the  exirtenc*  of  Xanthus 
the  historian  cannot  be  doubted,  and  secondly,  most  of  tbe  fragments 
which  are  preserved  under  liis  name  bear  the  strong  internal  evidence 
of  being  gennina;  and  lastly,  there  are  scarcely  any  that  oan  be  de- 
clared spuriona  with  certainty.  Dionysios  of  Halioamassos,  who 
appears  to  have  had  the  work  of  Xanthus  before  him,  ^eake  of  it 
with  high  praise,  and  calls  the  author  a  man  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  ancient  mythoI(^cal  history,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  of  those  who  bad  written  on  Lydia.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  extant  fragments^  which  contain  valuable  information  on  various 
points,  especially  the  history  and  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  the  woik 
of  Xantlius  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Mentppm^  of 
uncertain  date,  made  an  aluridgment  of  the  -work  of  Xanthus.  (Diog. 
Lofci,  vi.  101.)    The  fragments  of  Xanthtu's '  Lydiaoa  *  are  otdlected 


In  Creuser'a  *  HIstorloorum  Graeoorum  antiqnis^monim  EMgrnenta,* 
p.  191,  fto.,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  HUller'a  'Fragmenta  Historioorum 
Graeoorum,'  p.  36,  ftc.  Some  anoient  authors  attribute  to  ximtbus  a 
work  on  the  Magi  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  two  fragmenta 
which  are  quoted  ttom  it  leave  no  doubt  that  this  work  was  the  pro* 
duotion  of  some  late  grammarian. 

(JfusetMA  Oiticum,  voL  i.,  pp.  SO,  216 ;  Creuser,  in  tho  woifc  tdted 
above,  p.  135,  ftc. ;  C.  and  Th.  Milller,  p.  20,  fto. ;  Welcker,  in  SeebodeVi 
ArcKivfiir  Phitol.  for  1830,  p.  70,  &o.) 

XAVIEB,  FRANCIS  SAINT,  vraa  bom  at  the  casUe  of  Xavier,  in 
Navarre,  the  7tb  of  ApiU  1506.  His  fittber,  Dtm  John  de  Jasso,  was 
oounseUor  of  slate  to  the  King  of  NaTarr^  and  his  mother,  Maiia 
AepOcueta,  was  htireaa  of  the  two  iUostrions  houses  of  AspDoueta  and 
Xavier.  Frands  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  bore  tbe  surname  of  Azpilcueta,  and  tiie  others  that 
of  Xavier.  Under  the  paternal  roof  he  received  all  the  advantages  of 
a  careful  education.  His  devotion  to  study,  and  the  talents  which  he 
manifested,  induced  bis  parents  to  send  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
the  ColUge  de  Sainte  Barbe^  at  Fkris.  It  was  there  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  L^okt,  and  tiisneaforward  to  the 
time  when  he  set  oat  on  us  missiniaiy  labours,  the  history  of  Xavier 
is  intimately  blended  with  that  of  L<^ola  and  his  dismples.  [Lorou, 

lOHATIUB.} 

In  1638  he  joined  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Rome,  where  he  actively 
assisted  him  in  the  furthwauoe  of  his  great  design  of  associating  a 
body  of  devoted  men  for  the  special  service  of  tbe  Churoh  of  Rome. 
Wl^e  In  that  city,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the  ministry  in  the 
diuroh  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Damaeo,  and  atfoacted  to  it  large  multi- 
tudes by  bis  zeal  and  talents.  Among  them  was  a  Portuguese  of  tiie 
name  of  Govea,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  miuion  of  import- 
ance by  King  John  III.  In  bis  communications  with  the  king  he  had 
expressed  iiimself  to  terms  of  high  oomtnendationof^he new  socMiy 
which  had  lately  sprung  up  luder  IiQfolaj  aiidlBJsqggsstad*t«B» 
piiel7  of  wleoting  mia^nuisN  from 
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of  the  faith  in  the  Fortuguwe  oolooiee  of  AbIil  Inflaeneed  by  tbow 
reprasaotatioBs,  ths  king  despatched  an  order  to  hii  ambuudor  at 
Rome  to  obtain  aix  membera  of  that  lodetf ,  who  mig^t  be  willing  to 
derota  tbenuelvea  to  miwonsiy  laboun.  Two  only  howerer  coold 
be  Bpared,  and  Simon  Rodriguo,  a  Portogoeee,  and  Nicholaa  Boba- 
diUa,  a  Spaniard,  wera  aelectea  hr  LonAb  As  Jm  waa  abont  to  set 
oat  on  his  journey  to  Liabon,  BobadiUs  fell  del^  and  IVanoii  Xftiier 
joyfully  reeelTed  the  oommand  of  hii  oUef  to  baootne  hla  rabotitutfli 
&TiDg  prerbutly  obtained  the  banedietion  ol  the  Fc^*  Paul  IIL, 
ou  himself  and  his  holy  eoterprin,  he  left  Rome  io  oom^y  with  the 
Portoguasfl  ambosaador,  on  the  16th  of  Uarch  1510.  Th^joomey 
by  land  to  Liabon  vae  long  and  tedious.  As  they  passed  through 
the  town  of  Fampolnna,  which  was  aaij  right  leagiua  ttom  tiw  eastle 
of  Xavier,  he  was  pressed  by  tbe  ambamdor  to  take  leave  of  Us 
motiier,  who  waa  still  liviog,  and  his  other  friends  and  reUtions,  whom 
it  was  probable  he  might  never  agun  see.  In  the  exceea  however  of 
hia  zeu  for  the  prosecution  of  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  he  deoliaed  availing  himself  of  the  opportuni^,  fearing,  as 
he  said,  that  the  tiaostent  pleasnie  of  a  last  luewell  mi^ht  leave  too 
listing  an  imraession  of  mefiuioludy  on  his  saeced  enterprise^ 

Xa^r  and  hb  eooiMailaiis  arnved  at  Lisbon  towaxds  the  end  of 
June.  After  a  stay  of  eight  months  in  Lisbon,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1541,  Xavier  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  which  oarriad  Don  Martin 
AlphoDEO  de  Souzo,  governor  of  the  Indies,  but  unaccompaoied  by 
Rmlrigue^  who  bad  been  persuiuled  by  tiie  king  to  remain  in  PortugJ. 
After  a  voyue  of  five  monthis  they  arnved  at  &e  coast  of  Moaunlnqae 
In  Africa,  where  thaj  wintered,  and  at  Gos,  the  Pottugaeio  seat  of 
government  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  6th  of  Ifi^  IMS. 

On  landing,  the  fiist  vi^t  of  Xavier  was  to  the  hoaintal;  his  next  to 
hia  spiritoal  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Goa,  to  whom  ho  presented  the 
btiefa  of  Paul  IIL,  and  implored  his  saooiion  and  blessing  on  his  mis- 
nonary  enterpnssi  He  had  scaioely  commenced  it*  when  he  made  tbe 
ssinfiu  disoovexy  that  the  doetrinea  in  which  he  was  aniioas  to 
uutmet  the  infldela,  were  opooly  contradicted  1^  tho  Ufe  and 
example  of  the  greater  part  of  Hao  C^uistian  residents  in  Qoik  To 
their  spiritual  ralormatioa  thwafore  ho  directed  hia  first  eodeavoors ; 
going  from  street  to  street,  with  a  bell  in  Us  hand,  ha  summoned 
every  inbabitant  to  send  him  bis  children  and  slaves,  in  ordsr  that 
they  might  reoeive  Christian  Instruction.  Having  secured  his  in- 
fluence over  the  young,  he  exerted  Umsdf  in  bis  ministnUons  to 
emse  the  laevailbg  viesi,  and  to  prsisnt  thenmedles  whfoh  religion 
afiords.  From  the  Cbristians,  his  seat  extended  itself  to  the  iafidels, 
whose  temples  he  caused  to  be  destroyed,  and  churches  to  be  erected 
on  their  site.  Hia  labours  were  speedily  rewarded  in  Ooa  by  a  marked' 
reformation  among  the  inliabitantB.  After  a  rerideooe  of  aix  months 
in  that  town,  he  l^t  it  to  visit  the  coast  of  the  pearl  fi>hery,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  isle  of  Manar.  He  there  found 
that,  although  a  large  proportion  of  fishers  bad  been  b^itised  io  the 
Christian  fsith,  they  had,  for  want  of  instmotioD,  retained  the  vioes 
and  snperatitlons  of  heathenism.  In  order  to  give  them  that  instruc- 
tion, he  laboured  for  aome  time  most  astidnouely  ia  acquiring  the 
Ualabar  language^  His  fint  preaohing  among  them  was  attwded 
with  extraindinary  success.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen  months  on  this 
station,  he  retained  to  Goa  for  the  purpose  of  proeuriDg  assistants  to 
his  work;  with  tbem  ha  ratnmed^  in  1544,  to  the  fishers  ofthepeul 
coast,  and  left  several  of  them  in  diSbieiit  paxt^  to  prosecute  the 
labonra  which  he  had  begun.  He  than  ptooeeded  to  the  ktnjpiftTTi  of 
Travancore,  where,  in  one  month,  as  he  atatea  in  his  Istten,  ne  b(^ 
tised  ten  thouEand  Indians. 

Xavier  then  viiited  Malacca,  a  place  at  that  time  of  oonriderable 
trade,  and  to  whudi  merchants  from  every  part  of  Asia  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting.  He  arrived  Uiere  on  the  2fith  of  September  lC4f^ 
and,  according  to  his  oostom,  took  np  hia  xesideDoe  at  the  hospital, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  service  of  the  tick,  without  nq;leoting 
the  principal  object  of  hia  miasion,  which  was  to  instruct  the  peoplei 
A  large  number  of  converts  from  among  UoliammedanB,  Jews,  and 
others,  was  tbe  result  of  his  labours.  While  at  M^aoca  he  was  joined 
hj  three  other  Jesuit  misaionariea,  whom  Ignatius  Lojola  had  sent  to 
cooperate  with  Um.  In  company  with  them,  on  the  let  ^  Jaooary 
1646,  be  set  sail  for  the  ialsnds  Bands,  and  it  Is  said,  became  the 
happy  instrument  of  tho  conversion  of  the  entire  crew  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  him.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Am- 
bojiM,  where  he  baptised  a  large  number  of  the  inbabitanta ;  be  then 
preached  tlie  Gospel  in  other  ialanda,  and,  having  made  a  oonsiderabla 
atay  in  the  Moluccas,  ho  brought  over  great  numbers  to  Christianity. 
Xavier  then  returned  towarda  Goa,  viuting  on  his  TOysge  the  idands 
where  he  had  planted  the  futh  :  he  arrived  at  Ualaoea  in  1S47.  After 
leaving  Malacca  he  made  some  atay  at  Uaoasaar,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
and  afterwards  poaaed  over  to  the  iaUndof  Ceylon,  where  he  converted 
tbe  King  of  Candy  and  several  of  hia  Bubjecta;  on  tbe  20th  of  May 
1648,  he  returned  to  Ooa.  At  Malaoca,  be  had  met  with  a  Japanese 
exile,  named  Anger,  of  noble  birtii  and  hij^h  station  ia  his  country, 
whom  he  hod  instructed  in  the  foith,  ud  induced  to  acoompany  him 
to  Oos.  The  deacriptloo  given  hj  this  Japanese  of  the  state  of  hia 
native  islands  determined  Xavier  on  making  them  the  next  object  of 
hU  miriioQary  labours.  Having  baptised  Auger,  with  two  of  bis 
domestics,  and  given  him  the  more  Chriatian  name  of  Fanl  of  Uie 
H«y  Faith,  he  set  out  with  him  fh>m  Ooa  oa  this  dlffioult  enterprita. 
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After  making  a  short  stay  at  Malaeoa,  he  embarked  nt  board  a  Clunese 
Tess^  aod  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August  1549,  at  Cangoxima,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxnma,  in  Japan. 

The  chief  difflenl^  he  had  to  overoome  in  this  new  mission  waa  his 
ignoiaaoa  of  the  Japanese  laoguiige.  Xavier,  during  bis  Toyage,  bad, 
^  mssns  of  his  convert,  ooquired  some  little  knowledge  of  it,  whieh 
vras  iocrBassd  by  bis  stay  of  for^  ds^s  at  Caogoxima,  and  whieh  was 
sufficient  to  aoaUe  him  to  translate  into  it  the  Apoatlet^  creed  with  a 
short  exposition.   The  little  [nogresa  however  wliich  he  made  in  it 

E roved  a  serious  hindrance  tb  his  suooess,  as  appeara  from  the  lettera 
e  aent  home.  Through  his  compauioa,  he  was  into>duced  to  the 
king  of  Saxnma,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  reoeption,  but  dedined 
hasxing  him  on  the  sulgact  of  idigion.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a 
more  suitable  field  tor  his  misaiopary  exertions,  he  left  Ssxums,  and 
proceeded  to  firando,  the  capital  of  anottier  smaU  kingdom;.  Ho  was 
there  allowed  freely  to  ezerciso  his  ministry,  and  numerous  eonverdons 
were  the  fruits  of  it ;  in  that  city  he  baptised  more  infidels,  in  twenty 
days,  than  be  had  done  at  Cangoxima  in  a  whole  year.  Booouraged 
by  ^is  success,  he  left  these  oonverts  under  tbe  care  of  (me  of  tbe 
Jesuits  who  had  aooompanied  him,  and  set  out  for  Heaoo,  the  e^dtal 
of  the  wh^  emidie  and  tiw  reddenco  of  its  eodeeiaBtioal  ohief.  On 
hii  way  thither  ho  visited  Amangucbi,  the  prindpal  town  of  the  king- 
dom oi  Naogatt^  where  he  waa  aUowed  to  preaeh  io  public  and  before 
the  king  and  hit  court,  but  with  littie  suooaas.  After  a  month'a  atay 
in  that  city,  he  continued  to  journey  towards  Hesco.  Though  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  ragged  roads,  difficult  at  all  times,  were 
now  rendered  almost  impassabM  hj  iiiha  of  snow  and  mountiun 
tormts,  yet,  thinly  dad  and  barefoot,  he  journeyed  onwards,  resigned 
and  ohovfiil.  Eta  arrived  at  Meaoo  in  February  1551,  having  been 
about  two  months  on  hb  joDmcy.  There  hia  mean  appearance  aod 
wayworn  garments  proved  a  snigeot  of  offence  to  the  inbabitanta; 
aoniatomed  to  tbe  gorgeous  ritee  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  thdr 
own  religon,  the  priests,  whose  infineoce  was  parsmount  in  that  a^, 
oonld  not  see  in  this  hnmUe  person  ths  ambsaiador  of  the  Meet 
High.  Though  rejeoted  with  eontom^,  Xavier  did  noi  abandon  hia 
purpose,  bat  retomed  to  Amaognchi,  where  he  provided  himself  with 
a  rich  suit  and  a  retinae  of  attendants,  and  tbvs  attired  {msented 
himself  bef(»e  tiie  oonrL  This  harmless  device  produced  the  desired 
eflbot;  he  obtained  the  protection  of  the  king,  aod  preached  with  ao 
mnoh  snoflsss,  that  he  baptised  three  thousand  persons  in  that  <aty. 
These  eoBrerti  lie  left  to  the  care  of  aome  Jeaoita  who  bad  been  the 
eompaaioaa  of  bis  journey;  and,  aooompanied  by  two  Japaneae 
ChnatiaBi^  who,  rather  than  renounce  the  oonsolati<nis  of  the  religon 
he  had  tau^t  them,  had  cheerfully  suffered  the  oimGscation  ot  tbeir 
property,  ha  departed  from  Amangnehi,  in  September  1551,  and,  on 
tbe  20th  of  November  following,  embarked  to  return  to  India,  having 
remained  in  Japan  two  year*  and  four  months.  This  miasion  was,  for 
npwaids  of  a  hnndxad  yftm  attar  the  death  of  Xarieiv  ■uceaasftiUy 
emtimtad  by  tlie  Jeraita  ,0n  his  voyage  he  made  some  stsy  at  Ma- 
lacca, chiefly  fbr  the  purpose  of  conoerUng  measures  wiUi  the  goremor 
of  that  place  for  the  prosecution  of  a  mission  to  China.  A  serious 
obataola  to  it  was  the  law  whioh  forbids  strangers,  on  the  severest 
penalties^  to  enter  that  country.  To  remove  it,  it  was  agreed  between 
Xavier  and  the  governor  of  Malaoca  that  an  embassy  should  be  seat  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  estabUih  a  oommerolal  treaty, 
and  tiiat  Xarisr  diould  jdn  it.  On  his  rrtntn  however  to  Mslaoca, 
he  found  the  new  governor,  who  had  arrived  there  during  bis  abeenee^ 
.  (^posed  to  the  projected  embassy,  and,  after  many  unavailing  entresr 
ties  to  procure  his  oomplianoe,  he  waa  obliged  to  embark  alone  for  bis 
intended  mission  on  board  a  Portuguese  vessel  bound  for  the  island  of 
Saaoiati,  near  Macao,  in  China,  a  place  where  the  Chinese  were  per* 
mittad  to  traffio  with  the  Pvtaigassa  nmdtants.  On  airiring  there, 
the  merdiants  of  Sandan  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  dedgn 
of  prosecuting  his  journey  farther,  and  strongly  represented  to  him 
tbe  danger.  Xavier  however  was  not  to  be  deterred ;  he  provided 
himself  with  an  interpreter,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
Chinese  merchant  to  land  him  by  night  on  some  part  of  the  coast 
This  plan  was  also  frustrated  by  the  Portuguese  resident*  of  Sandso, 
who  ftared  that  this  attempt  to  infringe  the  laws  might  be  visited 
npm  them  bjr  tho  vengeaooe  of  the  Chinese  autiioritiee.  Wliile  thus 
disappointed  in  his  fondest  hopes,  he  fell  oeriously  sick,  Hia  suffer- 
ings, which  were  most  aeate^  were  aggravated  by  tbe  inattention  and 
want  of  skill  of  those  around  him ;  in  the  midst  of  them  however  be 
displsyed  a  cheerful  countenaaoe  and  a  pious  resignation.  He  died 
on  the  2ad  of  December  1552,  His  remains  were  brought  over  to 
Malaoca  on  the  22ad  of  March  1568,  where  they  were  reoelved  with 
the  greatest  honour;  they  ware  aftwwaids  transferred  to  Qoa,  and 
deposited  iu  the  prindpal  chapel  of  the  church  of  Paul,  on  tiie  15tb 
of  Maroh  1554.  The  men^ry  of  Francis  Xavier  was  oooseciated 
by  a  ceremony  known  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  BeatiB- 
cation,  by  the  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1 6 1 9,  and  he  was  canonised  as  a  Saint 
by  Oregoiy  XY.  in  1622.  In  1747,  John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  obtained 
a  brief  of  Benedict  XIV.,  vhidi  oonferrad  on  him  the  tiUe  of  patron 
and  protector  of  tbe  East  Indieri.  His  fsstivsl  is  observed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  December, 

The  following  works  are  all  that  Franoia  Xavier  has  left:— 1,  A 
CollectiMi  of  JSpisUes,  hi  five  book,  Pai^'-^eSl,  in  8*>:  2,  A 
Gat«ihi«ai  «id,8,  'OpMoalafejgi^i,^^  byCjOOgK 
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■(Albem  Buil«r,  Liva  of  the  Falhert,  MaHyn,  and  M«  other  prine^at 
Stdntt,  ToL  xa.  p.  29-40,  Dmhj,  1846  :  in  this  biography  ihon  ia  an 
error  ia  the  date  both  of  hie  beatification  and  outonisation ;  BioffragaMe 
UniwtniBt,  tome  M. ;  the  artiole  'Xariar'  in  this  work  iabyL^y; 
Fabre,  OmtmiwifiM  de  FBkloin  BedS$iaaUgita  d»  FItmy.  Uvnt  oxxxt., 
azxdx<«zlL,  flxliv.-ozIviiL ;  Letlre*  idifiaiaa  e(  emieiim,  ierita  par 
da  MimiOHiuUrei  tie  la  CompagtAe  de  /eni«,  40  T0I&,  Farii^  I8S2,toL 
xxviL,  a  work  of  great  curiosity  and  interest^  and  not  luffieiently 
known  in  England.  Hie  Life  of  Bt  Francia  Xavier  bai  also  been 
written  in  Latin,  by  Tnrselinos,  Rome,  IMi ;  in  Italian,  bj  Orlandino, 
Bartt^  and  Maffei ;  and  in  Franeb,  hj  Boohonn^  a  work  whlsh  was 
traoelatad  Into  Engliih  by  Drydon  in  1688.) 

XENOCRATES  {RtyoKpAnp),  a  native  of  Chalcedon,  was  bom  B.a 
396.  He  was  origiaally  a  papU  of  .Aehinea,  the  Sooratio  philosopher, 
and  then  of  Plato.  The  few  facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from 
the  loote  account  of  Diogenes  Laertios.  According  to  Diogenes  he 
aocompaaied  Flato  to  Sicily.  Xenocratae  was  natnralty  of  a  slow 
undetstandln^  wbldi  led  JMato  to  any  thak  Xenooratee  required  the 
spur,  bat  Aristotle  the  bit,  ■  His  tempentDee  was  proof  againBt  all 
temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of  his  sueosesfolty  resiatiug  all  the 
solioitationa  of  Lois  and  Fbrynei  A  story  ia  also  told  of  the  Athenians 
allowing  him  to  give  his  testimony  witoont  oath,  though  it  was  the 
universal  ptaotice  to  require  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  It  does  not 
seem  very  consistent  with  this  atorj  that  he  should  have  been  once 
Bold  for  a  riave  by  the  AUtmiana,  beoavaa  be  ooold  not  pay  the  tax 
which  was  impoeed  on  tlie  metoicoi,  or  resident  aliens.  EXeraetrioa 
Phalereos,  it  is  said,  p^d  the  money  and  released  him :  this  laudable 
«ot  is  also  attributed  to  the  orator  Lycorgas.  Other  aooonnts  of  his 
having  bem  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador  to  King  Philip,  and 
to  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war,  are  hardly  more  credible  He  luo- 
ceeded  Spensippus  B.O.  839  in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  st  the 
head  for  twenty-five  years.  Ha  died  0.0.  814.  A  long  list  of  hia 
writbga  is  given  by  LaertiuiL 

We  know  little  of  tiie  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a  systenatio  form,  and  not  in  dia> 
lognes  like  his  master  Plato.  To  him  is  attributed  the  division  of 
pMloiophy  into  Logic,  Ethi(v  and  Physic  (Phytios).  He  principally 
occupied  himself  with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines  ot 
Plato  to  mathematioal  elementa  He  assumed  three  forms  of  Being 
(oiffta) — the  sensuooSt  that  which  is  peroeiTed  by  the  iatellect,  and 
that  which  is  oompounded  and  consista  in  opinion.  Zn  his  dootrinei 
we  see  the  tendency  of  the  Academy  towards  uie  Pythagorean  doctrines 
of  number.  Unity  and  duality  he  oonnders  as  the  gods  which  rule 
the  world,  snd  the  soul  as  a  self-moving  number.  Other  like  conceits 
are  attributed  to  him.  Xenocrates  considered  that  the  notion  of  the 
Deity  pnrvsdes  all  thipga,  uid  ia  even  in  the  animals  which  we  call 
iiratJonsL  He  also  admitted  an  order  of  dsemons,  or  something  inter 
mediate  between  the  divine  and  the  mortal,  which  he  made  to  oonsist 
in  the  eonditions  of  the  souL  In  his  ethical  taaobiog  he  made  happi- 
ness consist  not  in  the  possesuon  of  a  virtuous  mind  only,  bat  also  of 
aJl  the  powers  tiiat  minister  to  it  and  enable  it  to  effect  its  purposes. 

The  dialogue  '  Axiochus'  (On  Death),  which  is  nsually  assigned  to 
.J^bines,  has  been  sometimea  attribute  to  Xenoomtea 

It  eeems  iJmost  impoanble  to  form  ont  of  the  scattered  notices  of 
Xeuocratea  anything  like  a  connected  view  of  hia  system ;  and  what 
we  can  kam  of  it  is  not  calculated  to  make  as  regret  the  loss  of  his 
worka  An  anecdote  in  Laertins  is  pertinent^  aa  showing  that  he  did 
not  expect  a  person  to  eome  to  tke  ttndy  of  philoaopby  without  tho 
necessary  preparation.  A  man  who  was  tmaoquai^ed  villi  mnUiv 
geometry,  and  aBtronomj,  wished  to  bseome  Us  pnpU,  boh  Xenoeratea 
told  him  to  be  gone,  for  ha  had  not  yet  got  hola  of  the  haodlea  of 
philosopby. 

(Diogenes  Laertioa,  iv^  Xeaocrata,  and  the  IfoUa  of  Kanaga  ;  Bitter, 
Ouchiehte  der  Philvtophii,  voL  iL) 

XENOCRATES  of  Aphrodiaisi^  a  Greek  ^qrrioian,  who  ia  com* 
monly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  w.  ue  emperor  Tiberias 
(A.TX.  14-37),  though  some  critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  ba 
40,  bat  the  only  authori^  on  this  point  is  a  passa^  in  Qalen  (tom.  iii., 
p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opimon.  Bespecting  the 
life  and  literary  activity  of  Xenooratee  we  know  nothing  except  that 
be  wrote  a  work,  lltfi  rqi  ioih  tm*  (Ater  ii^XtUa  or  t^o^s  (On  the 
Advantages  or  the  Nntrlmmt  derived  from  Animals) ;  CtslMi,  tom.  ii., 
p.  133 ;  Clemens  Alexandq  '  Stromat.,'  i,  -p.  717.  This  work,  which  is 
often  t^erred  to,  and  mast  have  consisted  of  several  books,  as  the  first 
is  quoted  by  Qalen,  is  now  loBt>  but  a  coosidarable  fragment  of  it, 
which  treats  of  tiie  nutriment  which  we  derive  from  aqoatio  ^Tiim^ln 
(n^  T^f  lewh  T&¥  ivi^Mty  rpo^s),  is  Btill  eztan^  and  oontains  many 
sound  observations  on  this  branidi  of  natural  history.  A  Latin  version 
of  this  fragment  is  contained  in  Oribasius  (*  Colleotanea  Medica,*  ii.  08) ; 
the  Greek  original,  though  not  quite  complete,  was  first  published  by 
Conr.  Geaoer,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  B.  Basarius,  and  Scholia, 
8vo,  Ziirich,  ISfiS.  Here  complete  manuscripts  exist  at  Hambutg,  in 
the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them  the  subsequeat 
editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the  treatise.  The  next  edition 
after  that  of  Qesner  is  tiiat  of  J.  A.  Flabriclas,  in  his  '  Bibliotheoa 
Qraeoa '  (ix.,  p.  4^,  of  the  <dd  edition]^  which  was  fcdlowed  by  that 
of  J.  a.  V.  Fhui  (8vo,  FFSokfOTk  sod  Uinag,  1774,  with  varlooi  read- 
ings,notaB,utdagloisu7;  aseeondandunpnmdeditioai^poazadat 
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Lei^g,  8vo,  1779),  snd  that  of  Naples  (8vo,  1704,  with  new  various 
readings  and  notes  by  the  editor  Caietanus  de  Auoora).  The  beet 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  fa  that  of  A.  Co  ray  (Svo,  Paris,  1814), 
which  slso  oontains  Qabn's  work  on  the  same  mi^eoL  It  is  Ooray*s 
opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  '  On  the  Kntriment  derived  from 
Animals'  is  not  the  phyrioian  Xenocrates,  but  the  philosopher 
Xenoeratea 

XENO'PHANES  (B«vo^i),  a  native  of  Colophon  in  Ionia.  HU 
period  is  ancertun.  Diogenes  says  that  he  flourished  in  the  60th 
Olympiad  (638  B.a),  which  will  bring  him  somewhat  about  the  period 
of  Anaximasder.  Cioero  says  that  he  vras  a  littie  before  Anaxagoraa 
Apollodoras  fixes  his  birth  In  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  about  620  b.o. 
Though  It  is  not  aald  that  he  ever  resided  at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  yet 
this  must  be  assumed  to  be  to,  aa  be  is  always  considered  the  father 
of  the  Eleatio  school.  Elea  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  louia, 
after  they  bad  left  their  country,  which  was  invaded  by  the  PersiimB 
under  Cyras  (646  B.a)  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Elea  is  flxed 
about  636  B.a ;  but  thsre  is  no  direot  ovideuoe  to  tiie  faot  tiiat  Xeno- 
phases  was  one  of  the  oolonists  of  Elea.  Tho  statement  of  Diogenea 
Laertius  is,  that,  being  driven  from  his  country,  be  lived  at  Zande  and 
Catana  in  Sicily,  which  Is  rather  vague.  According  to  Timeeua,  Xeno* 
phanea  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  Hiero  and  Epioharmus, 
or  aboat  477  b.c.,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of 
Apollodoraa  His  veraea  quoted  by  Diogenee  lAertius  make  him 
iunety*two  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  thc^  were  written,  and, 
aecording  to  the  chronology  of  Apollodoras,  this  would  be  his  age  ta 
the  year  527  B.a  But  according  to  Apollodoms  he  lived  even  tw  the 
time  of  Darius  and  Cyras ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  firtit  Darius  ia  521 
B.O.  In  all  this  uncertainty  perhaps  it  ia  safest  to  adopt  the  opinion 
that  he  lived  between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  HenwlituB,  for  he 
mentions  J^thagoras  and  ia  mentioned  by  HeraoUtua 

Xenophaaes  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  waa  one  of  the 
elegiao  poets  of  Greece,  and  his  elegies  are  of  the  symposiao  character. 
A  pleasing  fragment  of  one  of  his  symposiao  poems  is  preserved  in 
Athaoffius  (xi.,  p.  462,  ed.  Casaub.),  who  has  also  preserved  eome  of  his 
elegiac  verses  (x.  p.  413),  in  which  Xeuopbanes  exalts  wisdom  above 
atr^gth,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  the  Lydiaos  (xii.  527).  He 
also  wrote  an  epic  of  two  thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea; 
and  a  poem  on  tiie  foundation  of  his  native  city.  Colophon.  The 
philosophioaldootrinesofXetiophaQeavrere  expressed  in  a  pootio  form. 
And  from  the  few  fragments  of  his  poetiy  which  remaia,  and  the  brief 
liotioes  of  him  by  other  writers,  we  oolleot  what  we  know  of  hia 
doctrinea  He  attacked  Heriod  and  Homer,  both  in  hexameter  verses, 
elegiaoB,  and  tamblo  verses  (as  Diogenes  states),  for  their  representa- 
tions of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poets  attribute  all  the  weakness 
and  ^oea  of  mortala  He  taught  tiiat  God  was  One^  nnlikemen  eitiier 
in  form  or  mind.  He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  gods  were  pcD- 
daoed,  and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  Uteir  own ;  and  to  diow  the 
abeurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  the  human,  ha  added,  that  if 
animals  ooold  make  representations  Ot  tho  deities,  they  would  make  the 
r^teaentations  like  theoiselTCa  Aasnming  that  the  deity  is  tho  most 
powerful  of  beings,  he  proves  that  he  mast  of  necessity  be  One,  all 
alikty  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  comprehendioK  and 
bearing;  be  is  the  compiehenrive  unify  in  which  all  things  are,  or,  as 
Cicero  expresses  it,  "  all  things  are  One,  and  this  One  is  unchangeable, 
and  it  is  God,  unprodnoed  and  eterMd."  He  is  eternal,  because  he 
oonld  not  proceed  from  anything  else;  pure  intellect  and  reason.  Hia 
notions  of  tbA  dei^  were  obsourely  expressed  and  not  very  logically 
maintained  in  his  assertion  that  the  deity  is  of  a  spherieal  form,  nether 
limited  nor  unlimited,  neither  moviog  nor  at  rest,  God  rules  and 
directs  all,  and  things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  mani- 
featations  of  the  One  eternal.  We  cannot  throogK  them  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  be  1^  and  all  our  inqoirias  into  the  true 
Mture  of  things  are  vain. 

Ho  nan  has  seen  the  ttntb,  and  man  shall  never 
Know  what  is  tmtli  of  Ood  aod  of  Uie  Univme. 
For  should  one  chance  to  ssf  irhst's  near  to  tmlh. 
Still  he  knows  aonsht,  and  doubt  Is  over  aU." 

Thus  Qod's  true  nature  cannot  be  known.  Man  must  contemplate 
individual  things  as  they  appear,  which  have  no  real  existence  of 
themselves,  and  wbito  he  strives  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is 
distracted  between  this  vain  eSbrt  and  the  appearances  to  which  he 
cannot  assign  truth.  Something  like  tiiis  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
hia  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  ib»  neognition  of  the 
opposition  between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensuous  i^^waranoea  Ela 
phyrical  dootrines  are  hardly  known,  except  by  a  few  vague  statements, 
and  it  is  difKouIt  to  reconstruct  this  part  of  Us  system.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  what  is  the  conneotion  between 
his  physical  and  theologioal  ^stem,  but  the  right  oonoeption  of  Us 
phyaical  system  la  oonnected  with  the  right  understandiog  of  hia 
theology.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that,  aoaording 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  that  it  eontaiuad 
many  cities  and  mouDttuns.  Cioero  remarks  that  his  Teraes  were  not 
BO  good  as  those  of  Empedodes, 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  iriieiber  Ute  system  oi  Xenophanea 
waa  Fsnthaistla  A  modem  writer  (Coorin)  has  taken  aome  pains  to 
dear  him  fkvm  what  he  oalla  tbls  aoBBsatitni  of  Futheiam,  or  the 
emoeptioii  of  •rerytbing  •«  the  one  Qod.  The  nofim  gfvv^^beemt^ 
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unity  b  ib«  neaowBry  resnlt  of  all  refleotion  upon  ih«  nattira  of  thfain ; 
the  mind  can  oonoeiTe  onlf  one  first  cause,  one  power  which  perracUB 

and  BastaiDB  all  thlngi.  When  mea  first  b^iu  to  attempt  to  express 
tikeir  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  Qoirf^ne,  the  language  of 
philosophy  was  unformed,  and  hence  It  is  posaible  that  tiieir  words 
mi^  to  us  Bometimes  ezpreu  what  was  not  intended.  Now  some 
later  writers  certainly  attribute  ezpressioos  to  Xenophanea  ftom  which 
m  might  iafiar  tbafc  hii  doctrine  was  Fanthaiatio;  but  ib»  [nssages 
«MFthe  earlier  writer^  aneh  aa  Ariitotl&  disUneUy  show  that,  in  such 
passa^  at  least,  he  speaks  of  God  as  a  Being  eternal  and  dlstiaot  from 
the  Tisibla  univerae.  In  order  to  bring  him  under  the  imputation  of 
Fantheiani,  we  ought,  as  Cousin  remarks,  to  be  able  to  show  that  he 
applied  those  terms  to  the  visible  universe  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  other  good  antboriUes,  he  applied  to  Ood.  Xenophanes  did 
fbrm,  it  appears,  a  distinot  oonception  of  the  imity  of  the  Deity, 
but  he  dra  iwt  reduce  to  any  systematic  form  the  mode  in  which 
the  Deity  mnst  be  viewed  in  relatioD  to  the  visible  phenomena.  So 
speaks  of  the  Deity  as  a  8elf-existiiu|  all-powerful  Being ;  and  he  also 
speaks  of  all  things  as  being  Ood.  Tbua  nis  sjrstem,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  it,  left  room  either  for  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  or  for 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Deism.  Aristotle  says  ('  Metaph.,'  L  6)  that 
Xenopbaues  iotroaooed  the  dootrine  of  the  unity  of  the  one  according 
to  reason  and  the  one  according  to  matter ;  bat  he  said  nothing  clear 
on  this  subject,  nor  did  he  ascert^  the  nature  of  each,  but  looking  at 
the  whole  heavens  he  said,  the  One  is  God.  The  system  of  Xenophanee 
is  discussed  at  great  length  by  Cousin  ('  Biog.  Univ.,'  art. '  Xenophanea'), 
and  with  considerable  uigenuity.  This  article  and  the  references  at 
the  end  of  the  present  article  will  indicate  all  the  sources  which  the 
reader  may  wish  to  consult  on  this  obscure  subject. 

The  work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  '  On  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Qorgias,'  should  be  entitled  *  On  Melissus,  Xenophanes,  and 
Qorgias  i '  it  contains  a  condensed  view  and  a  criticism  of  the  Eleatio 
philosophy.  ('  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  art  *  Aristotle.') 

The  chief  rragmenta  of  Xenopbaues  are  collected  in  Bitter  and 
Fkeller, '  Hiatorla  FhiloBophiN  G^noo-Bomann  ex  fontinm  loois  con- 
tezt^'  Hamburg,  1888;  and  they  ««te  edited  by  Simon  Karaten, 
8vo,  BroBsela,  1830. 

(Diogenei  Laaitias,  XsnopAoMi ;  Bitter,  Om^iekttder  Phitotephie, 

XKIiOFHOK  {Uifo^vi,  the  son  of  Qryllua,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
was  a  native  of  the  Attic  aemua  Ercheia.  The  only  extant  biography 
of  Xenopbon  is  by  Diogenes  LaerUus,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelwsly 
written ;  but  this  biography  and  the  scattered  notices  of  ancient 
writers,  combined  with  what  may  be  oollected  from  Xenophon's  own 
workr,  are  the  only  materials  for  his  life. 

There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xenophon's  birth 
or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated  to  with  reasonable 
probability.  Laertina  and  StrabotUte  that  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's 
life  at 'the  battle  of  Delium,  B.a  424,  a  foot  which  there  seems  no 
reason  for  rejecting,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenopbon 
was  bom  about  B.O.  Hi.  In  his  '  Hellenica '  (vi  4,  -i)  he  mentions 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Phene,  which  took  plfUM  B.c.  867, 
and  Xenopbon  was  of  course  alive  in  that  year.  This  agrees  well 
enongh  with  Lucian's  statement  that  Xenopbon  attained  the  age  of 
above  ninety.  {'  Uacrob.*  21.)  Hnob  has  been  said  as  to  Xenophon's 
age  at  the  time  of  his  joining  the  expedition  of  the  youi^r  Cyrus, 
B.O.  401 ;  and  the  dispute  turns  on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a 
young  man  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upwards. 
Those  who  make  him  a  young  man  rely  on  the  expression  in  ibe 
'Anabasis'  (IL  l,;i2),  where  he  is  called  neanitctu  (vwlgKos),  but  in 
tiiis  passage,  In  place  of  *  XeDoidion,'  the  best  manuscripts  read  'Theo- 
pompus :'  it  is  alio  obserred  wat  Itie  term  fiM«tifcii(  was  not  confined 
to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  forty  at  least 
Besides  this,  tlioaa  who  contend  that  he  was  forty  or  upwards  in  the 
year  B.a.  401,  rely  on  another  passage  in  the  'Anabasis'  (vii.  2,  8), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  seemed  old  enough  to  have  a 
marriapable  daughter.  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  the  'Ana- 
biiris '  Inconsistent  with  a  dat*  tbml  the  year  B,a  444,  which  may  be 
assigned  M  that  of  his  Urth.  This  sulfject  and  other  points  in  the 
diKmology  of  Xenophon  have  been  discussed  by  C.  W.  Kriiger  ('De 
Xanophontis  Tit&  Queesttones  Critiots,'  Halle,  1822). 

According  to  Laertius,  Xenophon  became  the  pupil  of  Socrates  at 
an  early  age.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Philostratus  of  Ids  receiving 
lessons  from  Prodious  of  Ceoe  while  he  wss  a  prisoner  in  Boootla,  but 
tiiare  is  no  other  etidenoe  aa  to  the  fkot  of  Us  havbg  fidlen  into  tiie 
sands  at  the  BcBotians.  In  the  iUde  of  the  Clu^  of  Hercules 
('Memorab.,'  11.  ]),  Xenophon  does  not  give  any  indicaUon  of  bis 
personal  acquuntanoe  with  Prodious ;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded 
from  sudi  on  omission.  Fhotius  states  that  be  was  also  a  pupil  of 
Isocrates,  who  was  however  younger  than  Xenophon.  If  this  is  true 
it  Is  prolwble  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates  before  the  year  B.a  401. 
Atheneus  (s.  427,  ed.  Cataub.)  also  quotes  a  saying  of  Xenophon  at 
the  tabte  of  Dionyaius  the  Tyrant,  but  be  does  not  say  whemer  the 
older  or  younger  tyrant  is  meant  The  older  tyrant  reigned  till 
B,c.  867,  and  it  is  more  likely,  if  Xenophon  ever  went  to  Syracuse, 
that  he  went  before  b.o.  387  than  after.  It  is  not  known  if  Xenophon 
wtota  anything  before  the  year  B.a  401,  though  Letconne  witii  oon- 


^eraUe  plauriblHty  would  assign  the  oompodtioo  of  the  'Baaqoat; 
or  '  Symposium,'  and  of  the  *  Hiero,'  to  a  period  before  &C.  401. 

There  Is  another  qnestion  in  the  life  of  Xenophon  that  remains  to 
be  disonssed,  which  is  somewhat  oonneeted  with  the  ehronology  of  Ms 
own  life  and  with  that  of  Thuoydides.  Laertius  states,  **  it  is  said 
that  Xenophon  made  known  the  books  of  Thuoydidee,  which  wen 
then  unknown,  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  appropriata  tb/em  to 
himself."  There  baa  be«i  a  diSierenoe  of  opinioa  as  to  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Thuoydides,  and  Dodwell,  by  misundentandlng  a  pasaaga 
in  the  history  of  Thuoydides  (iii.  110}  as  to  the  third  amption  of 
^tna,  which  is  there  mentioned,  baa  concluded  that  he  was  alive  in 
the  year  B.a  395.  But  this  is  a  mistake :  the  third  eruptiwi  then 
spoken  of  is  that  of  the  year  B.a.  425,  ttia  sixth  year  of  tha  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  history  of  Thuoydides  dosaa  with  the  eighth  bwA, 
and  the  year  s.o.  411,  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Feloponnuian  war ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable 
that  ha  ever  finished  it.  That  he  intended  to  finish  it  is  clear  enou^ 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book.  The  '  Hellenics of  Xettophon 
commence  where  the  histon  of  Tfaa<7didea  breaks  off,  ud  am  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  Ihucydides.  ThncTdldeB  was  iwllaii  fna 
exile  B.O.  403,  but  it  is  not  known  how  Icmg  ha  survived  bis  laaslL 
The  fact  of  his  not  havii^  finished  his  history  leads  to  a  probable  oo» 
elusion  that  ha  not  survive  the  termination  of  the  war  many 
yeaiB,  but  such  coududon  is  only  a  moderate  probabili^,  for  than 
are  many  reasons  besidea  want  of  time  why  a  man  does  not  finish  a 
large  undertaking. 

Letronne  assumes  that  Thuoydides  did  not  sorrive  the  year 
B.a  402,  but  there  ii  no  evidenee  for  fixing  on  this  year,  and  Letraone 
has  been  induced  to  do  it  simply  in  order  to  give  to  Xenophon  the 
honour  of  making  known  the  books  of  Thucydidea  before  the  year 
B.a  401 ;  for  we  are  certain,  he  says,  that  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  io 
the  year  B-Ol  402.  But  though  we  may  admit  uie  truth  of  the  story, 
that  Xenophon  was  the  first  editor  of  Tbucydidas,  and  may  aven  have 
added  the  eighth  book  from  the  materiab  eoUeoted  by  the  hiatorian, 
there  is  no  reason  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  pubUem<m  befcwe  the 
year  &0.  401  rather  than  after. 

In  B,o.  401  Xenopbon  went  to  Sanies  to  Cyrus,  the  Pandan,  tiie 
lm>ther  of  Artaxeixea  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himself 
('Anah,'  i.  1)  the  drcumstanoes  of  this  journey.  Proxenua,  Xeno- 
phon's Aiead,  waa  then  with  Cyrus,  and  be  invited  Xenopbon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  Introduoe  him  to  Cyrufc  Xenophon  took  the  advice 
of  Sooiates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenopbon  mlgbt  incur  the  displaaaore  of 
the  Athenians  if  ha  attached  himself  to  ^rus,  inasmuch  as  Cyrus 
was  supposed  to  have  given  the  Lacedaemonians  aid  in  thnr  recent 
wars  against  Athens,  advised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  orade  of  Delphi 
Xenophon  went  to  Delphi  and  asked  the  god  (Apollo)  to  what  gods  1^ 
should  sacrifice  and  make  his  vows  in  order  to  secure  snocesa  in  the 
enterprise  which  he  meditated.  Tlte  god  gave  him  his  answer,  but 
Socrates  blamed  him  for  not  asking  whether  he  should  undotake  the 
voyage  or  not  However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  firom  the  god, 
Socrates  advised  him  to  follow  the  god's  commands;  and  accordingly 
Xenophon  set  out  for  3ardes,  where  he  found  ^fOM  and  Ptoxenos 
just  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an  expedition.  Tuis  atoty  is  diitae- 
teristio  both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  af^ainst  the 
Plsidiaas,  and  all  the  Greeks  In  the  army  were  deoelved,  ezoept 
Clearohu^  who  was  in  the  secret  The  object  of  Gyrus  was  to 
dethrone  his  brother,  and  after  advancing  a  short  distance  it  became 
apparent  to  all  the  Greeks,  who  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow, 
determined  to  follow  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Ana  Minor, 
Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates,  tiie  two  brothen  met 
at  Cnnaxa,  not  Car  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodlesi 
battle  tiiat  ensued,  his  barbarian  troops  woe  discouraged  and  dis- 
persed, and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  Povan 
empire.  Clearcfaus  was  by  common  consent  Invited  to  take  the 
command,  hut  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  commanders  were  shortly 
after  masaaered  by  the  treachery  of  Tlssaphenies,  the  Persian  satrap, 
'  who  was  acting  for  the  king.  It  was  now  that  Xenophon  came 
forward.  He  had  hitherto  merely  foUowsd  the  army  of  pyrua,  and 
had  neither  held  a  command  nor  even  been  ooosldered  as  a  soldier. 
He  introduces  himself  to  our  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
of  the  '  Anabasis '  in  that  simple  msnner  which  oharaoterisee  Uie  beat 
writers  of  antiquity.  Prom  tiiis  time  Xenophon  became  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Greeks  eflhoted  thnr 
retreat  northwards  across  the  higji.  lands  of  Armema  and  arrived  at 
Tn^ietns  (TreUiond),  a  Qntk  oolony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Black  SeL  From  Tnpems  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chiy- 
Bopolis,  opposite  to  Bysantium.  Both  he  and  the  army  were  in  great 
distress,  for  they  had  lost  everything  in  the  retreat,  and  they  were 
therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  wished  to  have  their  aid  in  recovering  the  kingly  power. 
The  Greeks  performed  the  stipulated  ssrvioes,  but  the  Thradan  wonld 
not  pay  the  amount  i^reed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  nego- 
oiaUoos  that  Xenophon  obtained  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  the  army. 
At  this  time  the  Laoedeemonian  general  Thimbron  was  carryiuK  on  a 
war  against  Tiasapbemes  and  Phamabasut,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  to  jdn  him.  At  the  request  of  Ma  soldiers  Xhoophtm 
eondueted  &e  troops  hank  lote)i^!n§^4sri}d€>$M7  •« 
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Thimbron  (b.c.  S99).   Immediately  before  givipg  up  (ba  troops,  Xtnth 

goD  with  a  part  of  them  made  en  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Icttti  for  the  piujiow  of  plnnderiw  a  waalUiy  P«nUn  named 
Aiidatea.  The  Pentan  was  taken,  with  bia  inimeD,  cihildreii,  horsey 
and  all  tliat  he  had.  Xeoophon  reoeived  a  good  Rhwe  of  the  plnndar. 
('Anab.,'TiL8,  23.) 

It  ia  nuMrt^n  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the  troope  to 
Thimhron.  He  remark*  ('  Anah.,'  Tii.  7,  57).  juat  before  h«  speaks  of 
leading  the  troopa  back  into  Aaia,  that  he.had  not  ;at  been  baDiahed ; 
but  aa  it  b  itated  1^  vwiotiB  authotiUea  that  Iw  was  baoiahed  by  the 
Atheniana  beoanse  be  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyma  agaioat  the  Prnian 
king,  who  was  then  on  friendly  termi  with  tiie  Atheniana,  it  is  moat 
prob«ble  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  ¥nu  passed  against  him  in 
the  year  &a  399,  in  whioh  Socrates  was  ezeoatod.  It  eeenu  reason- 
able enough  that  the  exeoution  of  Soentes  abould  be  followed  or 
accompanied  by  the  bamihmant  of  bis  pupil,  who  waa  adding  to  his 
former  offaooe  that  of  patting  teoope  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Laced es- 
moniana  to  act  agoinat  the  Fenian  king.  Letronne  assames,  in  the 
absence  of  evidetice,  that  he  retnmed  to  Athens  in  B.a  389.  But  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  stayed  with  TltimbroD,  and  with  Deroyllidas, 
the  Bucceaaor  of  Thimbron;  and  there  are  Tarious  paasagea  in  the 
*  Helleaioa '  whioh  favour  the  conjecture. 

AKssilaoa,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia,  b.o.  896, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  part  at  least,  of  this 
Asiatio  elpedition.  Agesilaos  waa  recalled  to  Greece  B.a.  894,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return  ('Anab.,'  t.  S,  8),  and  he 
was  with  AgeailauB  in  the  batUe  against  hie  own  eooDtmnen  at  OoTO- 
neio,  B.a  S9i.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  aeoompaniad  Ageailaua  to 
Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Coronua,  and  shortly  after  settled  Umsalf  M 
Scillus  and  Eleia^  near  Olynlpia,  on  a  spot  which  the  Laoediemontans 
gave  him,  and  her^  it  is  sud,  be  was  joined  by  bis  wife  Fhileaia  and 
her  children.  Phileaia  waa  apparently  the  aeoond  wife  of  Xenoph<m, 
and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  A^ia.  On  the  advice  of  Ageailaua 
he  sent  his  sons  to  S^ta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xenophon  had 
become  an  exUe  from  his  oouatry  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  wliat  was 
equivalent  to  treaaon ;  be  bad  reodved  a  presrat  of  land  from  the 
LecedEemoniaoa,  the  enemies  of  the  A^ieniim^  and  be  was  educating 
his  children  in  Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  a&in.  He  resided 
at  Soillus,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting,  entertaining  his  friends, 
and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Ijaertias  states  that 
be  wrote  here  his  histories,  by  whioh  he  must  mean  the  'Anabasis^ 
nod  the  'Hellenioa,'  and  probably  the  'Oyropaedis.'  During  bis 
roiidence  here  also  be  probably  wrote  the  treatise  on  *  Hunting,' 
and  that  on  'Riding.'  The  history  of  the  remainder  of  bia  Ufa  is 
somewhat  doubtfuL  Diogepea  says  that  the  Eleiana  arat  a  force 
against  Scillus,  and  as  the  LacedeemooiaQH  did  not  eome  to  the 
aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the  place.  Xenophon's  aon,  with 
some  slaves,  made  their  eao^pe  te  X<epifnm;  Xenophon  himself 
first  wei^t  to  SOm.  for  what  purpose  i%  li  nol  said,  and  then  to 
Lepreum  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Oi^tb,  and 
he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  hts  expubkm  from  Smllua  ia 
uncertain ;  but  it  ia  a  probable  oopjeoture  of  &iigw  that  the  Bleiana 
took  Scillus  qqt  earlier  than  s.a  871,  in  which  yaar  the  L*cod»- 
mooians  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Leuotra.  Letronne  fizee  the 
date  at  the  yeac  9.0.  368,  tlwngh  tiiare  ie  no  antboiity  for  that  precise 
year;  but  he  orasidm  it  moat  probaUe  that  the  BUana  invaded 
Seillu*  at  toe  time  when  the  LaeednmoniaDB  were  most  mgaged 
with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  be  during  the  inva^on  of  Laoonia 
by  Epuuinondas.  Xenophon  mnst  have  lind  above  twenty  years  at 
SoilluB,  if  the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  that  plane  la  not  before 
the  year  B.C.  871.  The  sentence  of  banisbmrat  against  Xenophon  was 
rcTok^  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Eubnlns ;  but  this  date  of  tlUi  decree 
la  unoertain.  Before  the  battle  of  Manthieia,  a.o,  86!^  the  Athenians 
Iwd  joined  the  Spartans  againat  the  Thebaos.  Upon  this  Xenophon 
sent  his  two  sons  Qryllns  and  Dlodorus  to  Aihuu,  to  fif^t  on  the 
Sputan  aide  against  the  Thebans.  QryUna  fell  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  the  Theban  gener^  Kpaminoadas  also  lost  bis  life. 
Letronne  assumes  that  the  decree  for  repealing  the  aentenoe  of 
banishment  against  Xenophon  must'  have  passed  before  B.a  86S, 
beoause  bia  two  sons  served  in  the  Athenian  arn^  tiw  betUe  of 
Uantineia.  But  this  la  not  oonolnaive.  Krtiger,  for  other  reaaoDS, 
thinks  that  the  aentenoe  was  repealed  not  later  than  OL  108,  which 
vrould  be  before  the  battle  of  Uantineia.  So  reason  is  assigned  by  any 
anciea  t  writer  for  Xenophon  not  returning  to  Athena :  for  in  the  absenoe 
of  direct  evidence  as  to  bia  return,  we  mnst  conclude  tiiat  be  did  not. 

Several  of  his  woib  were  written  or  eompleted  after  the  revocation 
of  bia  aentenoe:  the' Hipparobicue;'  the  Bpilognitothe*€bnipaadia, 
if  we  assume  tiiat  his  sentenee  was  revoked  before  &a  868;  and  the 
treatise  on  the  'Bovenuea  of  Athens.'  Stesioleides^  quoted  by  IHo- 
genes,  plaoes  Che  death  of  Xenophon  in  B.a  359 ;  hut  there  is  mneb 
unoertainty  on  this  matter,   ((^tmif  Hdlen.,'  B.a  8fi9,  and 

bis  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Fhank)  Pmal^  be  died  a 
few  yeara  after  B.a  859. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenoph<m  maj  be  dietribnted  Into  four  olaaaoa : 
Historical— the  'Anabasis,'  the  'Helleniaa,*  and  the  *Oyropaedw,' 
whioh  however  is  not  strictlj  biatorioal,  and  Ibe'Iifiaof  Agenlaua;' 
Dldactto— the ' H^parebkm/  'OaHoraunanahip,'  and  'On  Hnntiog;' 


Political—the  '  Repabliea  of  Sparta  and  Athens,'  and  the  '  Revenues  of 
Attica;'  Philosophical — the  'Uemorabllia  of  Socrates.'  the  '(Eoono- 
mio,'  the  '^mposimn,  or  Banqneti'  the  *  fiisM^*  and  ^  'Apology  of 
Soeratei^'  iWe  are  alio  extant  eertainlettaiaattrlbvted  to  ^nopbon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  produetiona  of  tiie  same  dsas,  they  are 
not  geonin&  The  works  of  Xenophon  as  enamerated  by  Diogenes 
agree  exactly  with  thoee  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  we  ban  at  least  as  many  works  as  Xenophon  published, 
though  all  of  them  mi^  not  be  genuine.  It  is  tone  that  Diogenes  saya 
that  Xenophon  wrote  about  forty  books  (fiififJa),  but  he  ssmtbafe  they 
were  variously  divided,  ftom  wblofa  ezpreuion,  and  the  list  that  he  {^vee, 
it  is  oertain  uat  by  the  word  Mblia,  ne  intends  to  leokou  the  several 
divisions  or  books,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  'Anabasis,'  'Hellenlea,' 
*Cyropaedia,'and  '  Memorabilia,' as  distinct  biblia,  and  thus  we  have  In 
the  whole  the  number  of  thirty-eighli  which  is  near  enough  to  forty. 

The  editions  of  the  oolleated  works  of  Xenophon  and  of  the  separate 
workg  are  very  numerous.  The  '  Helleniaa'  waa  tiie  flnt  work  that 
appeared.  It  vras  printed  at  Tmioe,  folio,  1603,  by  the  editor  AMu, 
under  the  title  of  '  Paralipomena,'  and  as  a  supplanent  to  his  edition 
of  Thuciydidea,  which  was  printed  in  1602.  llie  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon  vras  printed  by  Ft  Oiunta,  folio,  Florenoe,  1616; 
but  the  Aseailaui^  the  Apology,  the  treatise  on  the  Bevenuea  of 
Athenig  and  a  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  oonstitution  of  Athena  are 
wanting.  The  edition  of  Andrea  of  Asola,  folio>  1886,  contains  every- 
thing except  the '  Apology.'  ThB  first  complete  edition  of  the  woika 
of  Xenophon  was  the  Qiunta  edition  of  Hall,  8  vols.  Svo,  1640,  with  a 
pre&oe  by  Melanehthon,  who  also  added  the  'Apology,'  which  had 
been  edited  by  John  Beudilin  <Capmo},  4to,  at  Hagenau,  1520.  The 
Basel  edition  of  1646,  folio,  printed  by  Kio.  Brylinger,  is  the  first 
whl(dt  oontaios  the  Greek  text  with  the  Latin  version.  The  editions 
of  Henry  Stephens,  1661, 1681,  contain  an  amended  text :  the  edition 
of  1661  liaa  no  Latin  version,  but  that  of  1581  has.  The  editions 
of  Stephens  were  the  foundatioa  of  the  three  editions  of  Johann  Loe- 
wenklau,  1672,  oommonly  called  LeuDclaTins,  Basel,  1669,  Frankfort^ 
1694,  accompanied  with  the  Latin  version.  The  edition  of  B.  Weiske, 
6  V0I&  Svo,  Leipa^  1788-1804,  did  nothing  towards  a  new  recension 
of  the  text,  though  it  is  corrected  in  many  places.  The  most  pretend- 
ing edition  of  all  the  works  of  Xenophon  is  that  of  Gail,  on  which  it  is 
fair  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  own  oountiyman  Letronne.  TIUs  edition 
is  entitled  "  *(£uvres  compldtee  de  Xenophon  troduites  en  Franfais, 
aocompagntei  dn  texte,  de  la  version  Latine,  et  de  notes  critiques/  6 
vols.  4te,  1797-1804.  There  is  a  seventh  volume,  in  three  parts,  ono 
of  whieh  (1808)  eontalna  the  mrions  readings  of  three  mannscripte ;  a 
■eoond  (1814)  eontalna  tiunettosa  of  the  mannseripta,  and  observations, 
literary  and  critical;  and  the  third  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plans. 
Qail  has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and 'has  made  no  use  of  his  variona 
readinga  for  improving  it.  His  literary  and  critical  obeervations.  In 
whieh  be  diaensses  certain  diUoult  panagea,  are  more  useful  for  the 
understanding  of  Xenoplwn  than  fl»  tin  ooneotion  of  the  text.  The 
eonvenlMit  division  into  paraor^hi  has  unfbrtunately  bam  only 
adopted  in  the  last  vohnne,  mneb  oontaini  the  '  UnnoraUlla,*  the 
tremse  on  Hunting,  and  the  '  CEconomio.*  The  Latin  version  ie 
that  of  Lennolavins,  which  ia  corrected  in  some  passages.  The  flench 
vcraiMi  ia  only  new  in  parts.  The  author  aoknowUdgas  that  be  haa 
taken  thoee  of  Uie '  Oyropaedia,'  the '  Memorabilia,'  and  the '  Anabasis,' 
by  Daoier,  LavAqu^  and  Laxcber,  with  aoow  few  altefafions,  nude»  as 
be  Hj^  for  the  following  Koason 'I  was  indnoed  to  copy  tfaMo 
three  venlouj  bat  the  pabUsbar  of  one  <a  these  three  veiaitnis 
having  given  me  notice  <tf  oertain  elainu  of  his  own  (dee  pr<!tentiotu), 
to  avoid  all  disouBSum,  I  made  nme  alterations^'  There  are  indexes  of 
the  oontonta  of  each  volume  except  tlie  first,  which<haa  only  a  title  of 
the  ohaptera,  and  that  veyy  InsufiBoient,"  8eo.  This  is  very  moderate 
inaias^  but  lb  ia  qnito  as  nraoh  as  QaiFs  pompous  edition  deserves. 
ZenMpnbUahad  an  edition  vi  the  vaiiona  woika  of  Xenojdion,  exoept 
the 'Helleniaa,' between  1778' and  1780,  hi  5  Tills.  8vD.  Sdinrider 
revised  this  edition :  be  publidied  the  'Helleniea'  in  1791 ;  tiie  'Me- 
morabilia'in  1790  and  1801;  the  'Cyropaedia' In  1800;  the  *Oeeo- 
nomio'  and  the  'Ageailaua'  in  1605;  the  'Anabasis'  inl60S;  and 
the  Political  minor  worka  in  1816. 

The  '  Anaboua '  {'Avdfieura),  in  seven  books,  ii  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  beet  hnown.  It  aurtaina  the  Uitory  trf  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  against  bis  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the 
retxeat  of  the  Qreeb  who  aooompanied  him.  The  first  book  contains 
the  march  of  Gyms  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  edtti 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Ounaxa.  The  remuning  six  books  contain 
the  aeoonnt  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thonaand,  as  tiie  tSreek  army 
is  often  called.  The  work  is  written  in  on  easy  agreeable  style,  and 
is  foil  of  intaMb  as  being  a  mlnnte  detail  by  an  eyo^rftness  of  the 
hanrda  and  adventorea  of  the  an^y  in  their  offieult  marob  through 
an  unknown  and  hostile  eonutry.  The  imprenion  which  it  makes  is 
bvouraUe  to  the  writer's  veradtr  and  his  practical  good  sense;  but 
>w  a  history  of  military  operations^  it  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  only 
work  of  antiquity  with  wMob  it  can  be  compared,  the  '  Commentaries ' 
<^  Ciesar,  as  the  writer  .himself  fidls  short  of  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
peat  Boman  oonmander.  Than  are  unmerons  editions  of  the  *  Ana- 
basiit'  whioh  have  merit  ononriiao  Area  omoema  the  ontioalhandlmg 
of  tiia  text,  but  not  one  of  tiiem  contains  a  au£K6ioht^j>omm«tiry. 
The  wodk  of  H[qor  Bnndl  ii  BtlU  ifaBUff^«(9i|ul^^ 
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ehiafly  geognphinl,  of  Uw  HMoiy  of  ths  Expeditiai  of  G^nu/  fto^ 
4to,  Loodoo,  1807.  Thwe  an  sennl  Eoe^iib  tcnuhUon^  of  wUeh 
that  of  Spelman  Is  the  best  knowD. 

1^  aathociriiip  of  the  'Anabuii'  ia  not  qmte  free  from  doubt, 
owing  to  a  paaaage  in  the  third  book  of  the  'Hellenica'  (iiLI,  1), 
where  th«  aathor  refers  to  a  work  of  ThemiftogeneB  of  Syraenee  for 
Uw  hiaton  of  the  ezpeditioa  of  CyroB  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greek 
■rmy  to  the  Eozine.  This  horrarer  ia  not  a  complete  deaeription  of 
the  oootente  of  the  'Anabasis'  of  Xenophon,  whose  narrative  also 
conducts  the  army  from  Trapezua  on  the  Euxine  to  Byzantium.  Still 
the  retreat  may  airly  be  considered  as  having  terminated  when  the 
army  reached  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Euxine,  and  so  indeed  it  is 
viewed  in  the 'Anabasis'  {v.  1,  1).  There  is  then  perhaps  oo  doubt 
that' Xenophon  does  refer  to  th.9  'Anabaus'  which  we  have;  and  if 
thiB  be  admitted,  the  difflool^  ia  not  easy  of  aolution.  Flutaroh  ('  De 
Glor.  Athen.')  supposes  that  Xenophon  atttibtrt«d  the  work  to  Themis- 
tf^enes,  in  order  Uiat  people  might  have  more  coofidenoe  in  what  was 
said  of  himself.  Bat  thia  ia  not  aatiafactory.  Othera  suppose  that 
there  waa  a  voA  by  Themiatogenes  which  gave  the  hiBbny  of  the 
retreat  as  far  as  Trapezus,  and  that  Xenophon  published  hia  '  Hd- 
lenica  *  in  two  parts,  and  that  he  first  continued  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  oapture  of  Athena,  wfaioh  would  complete 
the  history  of  Thuoydides,  and  also  carried  it  to  the  year  V-O.  S99. 
This  ia  the  conjecture  of  Letronne,  who  connects  it  with  Uie  aasump- 
tioD  of  Xenophon  returning  to  Atiiena  in  B.a  S99,  aa  to  which  there 
is  DO  evidence.  The  history  up  to  the  year  B.a  399  comprehenda  the 
first  two  books  of  the  *  Hellemca,'  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  third 
book,  in  which  ThemistogeMs  ia  mentioned.  Cetronne  assumes  that 
thia  first  part  was  begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of 
CyruB,  and  was  finished  either  in  the  mterval  of  hia  assumed  return 
from  Asia  and  his  departure  to  join  the  army  of  AgeBilans,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  his  retreat  at  Scillue,  at  which  time  it  is  further  assumed 
that  he  had  not  yet  written  the  '  Anabasis,'  and  was  obliged  to  refer 
to  Uie 'Anabasia'of  Themiatogaaei^  whieh, it  la  atiU further  aasumed, 
was  already  published  and  known.  The  rest  of  the  '  Hellenioa,'  it  is 
amimed,  waa  written  later,  and  perhaps  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  Xenophon,  by  his  bou  Diodoms  or  his  grandson  GryAns.  If 
all  this  BSBumption  ia  necessary  to  explain  the  &ot  of  Xenophon  re* 
ferriQg  to  the  work  of  Themiatogenes  on  the  '  Anabasis,'  we  may  as 
well  aasume  that  there  was  no  such  iraA  ot  Thwniatogenes,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  it  fiwm  any  other  quarter,  and  that  ^nophon  for 
acme  unknown  reaaon  spoke  of  hia  own  work  aa  If  it  were  written  by 
another  person.  In  reading  t^^e  '  Anabasis,'  it  ta  difficult  to  re^  the 
ooBvletlon  that  It  is  by  Xenophon,  especially  ;when  we  tnm  to  suoh 
Musagea  as  that  in  the  fifth  book  where  he  speaks  of  his  residence  at 
SoilluB,  and  other  paBsagee  in  which  be  speaks  of  his  dreams,  his 
thoughts,  and  other  matters  which  could  only  be  known  to  himself. 

The '  Hellenioa '  ('EAAiininf),  in  seren  books,  cominehend  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Thacydides 
ends,  B.O.  411,  to  the  battle  of  Hantineia,  B.O.  863.  They  record  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherte, 
which  took  place  b.o.  357.  The  hypothesis  that  this  history  consists 
properly  of  two  works  or  parts  has  been  mentioned.  Thia  Ib  N'iebuhr's 
opinion.  [Thuotdidss.]  The  '  Hellenica'  have  little  moiit  as  a  hie- 
toi7.  The  author  was  altogether  defident  in  that  power  of  refleotion 
and  of  penetrating  to  the  motive  of  action  which  oharactonse  the 
great  work  of  Thuoydidea.  It  ia  generally  a  dry  narratiTe  of  events, 
and  contains  little  to  move  or  afieet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail.  The 
parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and  many  import- 
ant eveuts  are  Bsssed  over  briefiy.  This,  the  only  proper  historical 
wo^  of  Xenophon,  doea  not  entiUe  him  to  the  praise  ttf  bring  a  good 
historical  writer.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  work  waa  only  a  kbd  of 
'Milmoires  pour  eervir,'  as  some  have  suppOBed;  but  if  ib  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  conUnuation  of  Thucydides,  it  ia  a  history,  sod  as  such  it 
haa  been  oonudered  both  in  anduit  Mid  modem  times.  There  ia  an 
English  translatioa  of  the  *  Helleuica*  W.  Smith,  th«  ttanalator  of 
Thuoyaides. 

The  '  Cyropaedia*  (K^  vmS*U)  is  not  aa  historical  but  m  political 
work,  in  which  the  ethisal  element  prevails.  Its  olijeot  ia  to  show 
how  citizens  can  he  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to  exhibit 
also  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses  for  his 
exemplar  C^os,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Persians 
are  his  models  of  men '  who  are  brought  up  in  a  tnie  discipline.  The 
work  haa  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
.the  naages  of  the  Per^s,  some  of  which  we  know  from  other  writer*  to 
be  di&rent  from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon.  Xeno- 
phon borrowed  hia  materials  from  the  Oredan  states,  and  eapedally 
from  lAcedfemon ;  and  the  '  Cyropaedia '  ia  one  of  the  many  prooib 
of  hia  aversion  to  Uie  usages  and  the  political  constitution  of  hia  native 
city.  The  genuinencaa  of  the  e^logus,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has 
been  doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Persians 
had  greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  '  Cyropaedia ' 
is  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  Xenophon's  works,  and  contains  his 
views  on  the  training  of  youth,  and  of  tlie  character  of  a  perfect 
prince.  It  is  an  agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of 
a  history,  and,  like  Xenophon's  oUier  treatise^  it  contains  more  of 
plaUi  practical  preoepta,  founded  on  observation  and  supported  by 


good  sense,  than  any  profound  views.  Tb»  dying  speech  of  C^nim  b 
worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  There  is  an  RngUft  translation  of  the 
'Pyropae^  by  Maurice  A^iley  Cowper. 

The  '  Agerilaus '  C^yii<riKaoi}  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophon'a  friend, 
the  Lacedsamoniaa  Ung,  uiother  erideaoe  of  his  Laooniam  or  Spaulan 
predileotiona.  Cioero  Acl  Fam,,'  v.  12)  aays  that  he  has  in  this  pane- 
gyric aurpassed  alt  the  statues  that  have  been  raiaed  in  honour  of 
kings.  Many  modem  critics  have  passed  an  nnfavoumUe  jadgmcLt 
on  this  work,  and  aome  maintain  that  it  ia  the  work  of  •  sophist  or 
orator  of  a  later  age.  It  Iiaa  been  deaoribed  aa  a  kind  of  oanto  noade 
up  of  passages  ooided  litendly  from  tiie  *Hdlenioa'  and  oth«r  worka 
of  Xenophon. 

The  '  Hipparobiciis  *  ('Ira-o/ixcctfj)  is  a  treatise  on  the  commaiid 
the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  givea  instractions  for  the  choice  of 
oavalry  men,  and  remarks  on  the  doty  of  a  commander  of  cavalry. 
Tliere  Is  internal  evidence  that  this  treatise  waa  written  st  Athene 
hut  there  are  difibrent  opinions  aa  to  the  time  when  it  was  oompoBed. 

The  treatise  on  '  Horsemanship '  ('Irrur^)  was  written  after  the 
'  Hipparchicus,'  to  wliich  reference  ia  made  at  the  end  of  thie  treatise. 
The  author  aays  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horse mazi,  mod 
is  therdbre  qualified  to  give  instmctioQ  to  othersL  He  speaks  at  the 
b«sinning  of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinioiis  he 
coincides,  and  he  profesaea  to  supply  some  of  his  omisriona.  'niis 
work  is  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  by  Heniy  Denbmxn, 
ito,  London,  1584. 

The  '  Cynegeticos '  (XMtnnrruc6t)  ia  a  treatise  on  Hantiag,  a  sport  of 
which  the  author  was  very  fond.  It  oontuns  many  excellent  remarks 
on  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
[AsBiAy.] 

The  treatises  on  the  Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens  wwe  not  always 
recognised  aa  genuine  works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  aadenta ;  and 
some  modem  writers  have  adopted  this  opinion.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  can  be  urged  against  Xenophon's  authorship.  They 
show  hia  attadiment  to  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  dislike  of  demo- 
cracy. There  Is  an  Engluh  translation  of  the  '  Kepublio  of  Athens,' 
by  James  Uorris,  Svo,  liondon,  1794. 

The  treatise  on  the  'Hevenuea  of  Athens'  {-Kipoi  H  -rtpl  -rpoviSw) 
has  for  its  objeot  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  especially 
those  derived  from  the  mInei^  may  be  improved  by  better  maaa^ 
ment,  and  be  made  aofficieot  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  tutisens 
and  ail  other  purpoaes,  witliont  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies 
and  sutject  states.  The  nutter  <rf  this  treatiae  ia  discussed  by  Boeekfa, 
in  his  yrork.  on  the  'FabUo  Economy  of  Athenn'  This  treaitiBe  vns 
bvnalated  into  Kndiah  by  Walter  Idtoyl^  Sm,  1697»  and  r^intad  in 
Moyle's  whole  works. 

The  '  Memorabilia  of  Socrates^'  in  four  hooka  C^x^pw^n^tara 
iKKftdrovs),  ia  the  chief  philosopbical  work  of  Xenophon.  He  defends 
hu  master  against  the  charges  of  Irreligion  and  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens,  and  in  a  aeries  of  conversations  he  introducea  Sociates 
after  his  fashion  as  developing  and  inouloating  various  moral  truths. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  may  be  true^  aa 
some  writers  maintain,  that  Xmophon  has  exbituted  the  teadiing  of 
Socrates  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  hia  own  noUons  than  in 
the  fhll  sense  and  spirit  irf  the  Sociatic  method.  But  Xenophim  was 
a  hearer  of  Boctates,  lived  iar  a  long  time  on  terma  of  intimacy  irith 
him,  and  aa  he  was  anxioaa  to  defend  tiie  memory  of  his  master,  and 
certainly  had  no  pretensions  to  originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  we 
may  assame  that  the  matter  of  the  'Memorabilia'  is  genuine,  Uiat  the 
author  haa  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  inteUoctoal  ohaiacter 
of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  waa  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as  suited 
his  taate;  and  that  we  have  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Sooratea  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  oould  make.  There  ia  an  English 
translation  of  the  *Memoranlia'  and  the  'Apology  fwSoeiate^'  by 
Sarah  Fielding,  The 'Apology '  CATo\o7(aSwKp(iTout  rpis  nbt  Autaa- 
ris)  ia  not,  aa  the  title  imports,  the  defence  which  Somtes  made  on 
hia  trial,  but  it  contains  the  reaaona  which  determined  him  to  prefer 
death  rather  than  to  humble  himself  to  ask  for  his  life  from  his  pre- 
judioed  judges.  Yalcknaer  and  othera  do  not  allow  tiiia  to  be  Xeao- 
phoa's  voik,  bscanse  thsy  eondder  it  to  bs  mnrorthy  of  him :  but  if 
a  man  is  to  lose  the  distvedit  of  a  bod  ■mak  rimply  because  bs  has 
written  better,  many  persons  may  disown  their  own  books.  The 
'  Apology '  is  indeed  a  trivial  performanoe,  but  Xenophon  did  writs  an 
'  Apology,'  according  to  Laertina,  and  this  may  be  it  ' 

The  'Symposium,'  or  'Banquet  of  the  Fhiloeopbem'  (iofiriatm), 
haa  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  It  it 
in  tiie  fbrm  ttf  a  dialogue  betwasn  Socratoa,  Antisthenea,  Critobnlii^ 
and  others,  at  the  house  of  CalUaa.  It  oontatna  the  opuiions  of 
Socratea  on  the  subject  of  lore  and  frienddiip.  It  la  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  tiie  'Symposium'  of 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  eorreet  the  view  of  Socratea  which  is 
there  given  by  Plato.  Boeckh  thinks  that  Plato  wrote  hia  '  Sympo- 
sium'  after  reading  that  of  Xenophon,  and  that  hia  purpose  waste 
'  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  wise  man  in  the  petaon  of  Socrates.  Aat  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  end  thinks  that  the  'Symposium'  is  a  javmile 
work.  The  'Banquet*  was  translated  by  James  Wellwood,  TLV., 
1710.  and  reprinted  in  1750. 

The  '  Hiero'  h  rvpanwit)  Is  a  dialogm>between  Hi»o,  tyraot 

of  Syrwmsc,  and  th.  poet  Ig^^ffl^  bf%3#€m€<  «« 
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daogan  and  Vflzationi  ineident  to  the  poasesuoQ  of  power,  and  COD- 
trasts  the  tynot's  condition  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  man. 
The  poet  ahows  that  tlie  tyrant  has  it  ia  bis  power  to  obligo  persona 
more  tban  privata  individuals  oan,  and  he  offers  aome  saggeations  aa 
to  the  best  mode  of  tiaing  power  and  making  the  people  happy.  It 
baa  been  already  stated  ^&aX  there  is  one  brief  oodce  of  Xenophon 
making  a  Toyt^te  to  Sicily,  and  Letronne  coujecturea  that  tfaeoompoai- 
tion  of  this  little  treatise  may  have  been  euggeeted  by  what  Xenophon 
saw  of  a  tyrant's  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  This  little  piece  ba? 
conaiderahte  artiatio  merit,  and  it  ia  justly  obserrsd  that  it  savours  of 
the  Bohool  of  Isocrates  more  than  any  other  of  Xenopbon's  works.  ■ 
There  ia  a  translation  of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
wa  do  not  know  on  what  authority.  It  first  appeared  in  1743,  8vo,  in 
'MiaeellHWOiu  Correapondenoe,'  No.  11,  with  the  title  'A  Translation 
of  a  Dialogoa  out  of  Xenophon  in  Greek,  between  Hioro,  a  king,  yet 
aome  tyme  a  private  person,  and  Simonides,  a  poet,  as  touching  the 
life  of  the  prince  man.  By  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.'  A  trans- 
lation also  appeared  in  1793,  Sto,  which  is  attributed  to  the  fiev.  B. 
Graven,  who  traoaUted  Marcus  AntoninoB. 

The  '(EoonoDiio'  (Oucoiw/iuc^s)  is  a  discoorss  on  the  maaagemeob 
of  a  household  and  on  agrhmlture^  between  Socrates  and  Critobulua. 
In  tbe  fourth  chapter  Socrates  spuks  of  C^ros  the  Younger,  and  his 
love  of  horticulture.  This  passage  was  written  after  tbe  death  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Xeno- 
plion's  life,  though  Socratra  is  iotrodooedaa  pronoanoingthe  panegyric 
of  Cjrrus.  Itiaaooofirmationoftheauthorsbipofthft'Anabasis'  being 
rightly  aarigned  to  Xenophon,  that  he  speaks  of  Cyru^  hii  eharaoter, 
and  de»th  in  the  same  maoner,  and  almost  in  the  same  words  which  are 
iiaud in  the  '  Anabasis '  (' Oeconom.,' a < ;  '  Anab.,' i.  8, 9).  Thesavenbh 
chapter  contains  a  ohanning  converBation  between  Ischomaohns  and 
bis  wife,  on  the  duty  of  a  good  wife,  which  oonsiata  in  the  proper 
maoagoment  of  the  interior  of  the  house ;  it  is  the  husband's  basiness 
to  labour  ont  of  doors  and  to  provide  that  which  the  house  reqairsa; 
it  is  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  husband  produces, 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  house.  The  husband's  employment, 
OS  here  represented,  ia  agriculture  in  a  country  where  slaves  are  the 
labourers ;  but  the  picture  of  married  life  will  suit  every  condition, 
and  modem  wives  might  leom  from  this  excellent  treatira  that  their 
employment  is  at  home ;  tliat  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  happing 
of  the  husband  and  wi£a,  the  procreation  of  children,  and  their  proper 
Dortnre  and  education.  Fideli^  to  her  buslnnd,  frugal  management 
of  his  substance,  and  tbe  care  of  his  children  are  the  wife's  duties, 
which  are  iacompatible  with  gadding  abroad.  This  is  one  of  tbe  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.  It  was  truisiated  into  Xiatin  by  Cioerow  There 
are  several  English  translations.  The  first  is  by  Gentiaa  Hervet, 
Iiondon,  Svo,  153i,  which  boa  been  reprinted  sevenl  times.  Time  is 
also  a  innsjation  by  Bobert  Bradley,  F.R.S.,  London,  8vo»  17S7* 

The  general  ciwraoter  of  Xenophon  may  be  estimated  from  this 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings.  Before  we  heap  upon  him  all 
the  abuse  which  some  modem  writers  have  done,  we  ought  to  have 
the  facts  of  his  life  with  suEBcient  miouteuess  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
every  part  of  it.  He  did  not  like  the  democracy  of  his  native  city, 
and  he  ma^  have  been  glad  of  the  opportuoit;^  of  leaving  Athena 
which  the  luvitation  of  Frozenus  oETered.  If  his  own  statement  is 
tme^  he  was  not  to  blame  for  joining  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  tiiough 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  blamed  tta  it  at  Athens,  and  snppomd 
to  have  been  well  aoquunted  with  the  deugn  of  Cyrus  from  the  first. 
The  fact  of  his  delivering  up  the  troops  to  Thimbron,  tbe  Laoedismo- 
nian,  after  the  campaign  in  Thrace,  was  well  calculated  to  add  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  and  his  native  oity  oannot  be  idiarged  with 
more  than  her  usual  asveri^  in  baoiahiqg  him  for  his  part  in  the 
espedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  aubsequeot  eveata.  Bo  &e  thero  is 
nothing  whudi  will  juatiff  us  la  attadiing  any  serious  imputation  on 
Xenophon.  Though  a  man  is  bora  in  a  democracy,  he  may  not  like 
it ;  and  nobody  would  blame  him  for  leaving  it  for  some  other  country 
that  be  liked  better,  Xeoophon's  preeeoco  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 
oannot  be  so  satiafootorily  explained ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  did  not 
take  part  in  it;  and  after  bnTiog.  joined  Agesilans  ia  Asia,  it  is  very 
probwle  that  he  could  not  sanly  avoid  accompanying  Um  badL  to 
Europe.  Being  banished  tnm  Atheai^  his  only  safety  was  in  keeping 
with  his  friends  the  Laeedsemonions.  One  step  in  a  man's  lila  often 
decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  him  in  a  train  of  drcumatances  wUch 
be  could  not  foresee,  and  which  leave  his  character  not  free  from  impu- 
tation. This  was,  in  Xenophon's  case,  his  joining  the  expedition  of 
Gyms.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  active  hostility  ag^b  Ativms  after 
his  baDishmeni:  there  is  prot^  enough  that  he  pieforred  Sparta  and 
Spartan  coostitutioos ;  and  if  that  is  blame,  he  deserves  enough  of  it. 

Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentie  in  his  character. 
He  evidently  liked  quiet.  He  was  fond  of  farming,  hunting,  and  raral 
occupations  generally.  His  talents  wouM  have  suited  him  for  admin- 
istntion  in  a  well-ordered  community,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  the 
turbulence  Athenian  demooracy.  He  was  a  rdlgions  man,  or,  aa 
we  are  now  pleased  to  torn  a  Bapezatitious  man.  He  believed  In 
the  religion  of  his  oonotry,  and  was  scrupulous  in  performing  and 
enforcing  the  observanoe  of  the  usual  oeiemooies.  He  hmd  futh  in 
dreams,  and  looked  upon  them  aa  manifestations  of  the  deity.  His 
philoaopby  was  the  practical :  it  had  referenoe  to  actual  life,  and  in  all 
praotisal  mabton  and  eT«7thiog  that  oonoenu  tbe  ozdinaiy  oondoot 


of  human  life  he  shows  good  sense  and  honourable  feeling.  He  was 
in  understanding  a  plain  sensible  man,  who  eould  express  vrith  pro- 
priety and  in  an  agreeable  manner  whatever  he  luul  to  say.  As  a 
writer  he  deservea  the  praise  of  per^lcnity  and  ease,  and  for  these 
qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  juatiy  admired.  Aa  an  historical 
writer  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides :  he  had  no  <tepth  of  re- 
Section,  no  preat  insight  into  the  fundamental  ptiQdples  tit  sociaby. 
His*Hell«uea,'  his  only  iiistorical  efiforb,  would  not  have  preserved 
his  name,  except  for  the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work 
contains  and  the  deficiency  of  other  lustorical  records.  His  'Ana- 
basia '  derives  its  inberest  from  the  uroumstances  of  that  memorable 
retreat^  and  the  name  of  Xenophon  is  thus  connected  with  an  event 
which  exposed  to  tbe  Greeks  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  future  oampaigns  of  Age^laus  and  the 
triumphs  of  Alexander.  The  narrative  of  the  retreat  may  be  com- 
pared with  Herodotus  for  the  minute  detail  of  well-selected  facta,  the 
simplicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  general  oleamasa  of  tbe  whole. 
Some  difficulties  may  be  owing  to  oorruption  of  the  tez^  and  in  some 
oases  the  author's  memory  or  bis  notes  n»y*bave  deoeived  him.  The 

*  Anabasis'  is  a  work  of  we  kind  wbtidi  fbw  men  have  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing,  and  there  is  no  woA  In  any  Isnguaga  in  wUdi 
personal  adventure  and  the  conduct  of  a  great  undortaktng  are  more 
harmoniously  and  agreeably  oomloned. 

The  works  of  Xenophon  which  are  called  philosophical  SLhonId  lie 
entitied  breatises  on  practical  ethio  and  ceoooomic  Piiilosophy  to 
him  never  waa  known  as  a  Boienoe  :  the  oharaoter  of  Iiis  mind  and  his 
writings  do  not  allow  him  to  be  compared  in  any  way  either  with 
Plato  or  with  AiistoUe,  the  two  great  exemplars  of  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  Tab  the  Memoirs  of  Soorabes  and  the  treatise  entitled 
CEoonomic  have  a  great  charm,  both  from  tbe  representation  which 
they  give  of  the  personal  character  of  Soorabes,  and  ttie  ea^  agreeable 
form  in  wbioh  his  lessons  are  inoulcated.   These  two  works  and  the 

*  Asabads '  an  the  best  works  for  giving  a  yonng  student  a  knowledge 
of  theGreA  language;  and  If  the *HiamoraUua'  and  '(Economic' 
cannot  be  oonsidered  an  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy,  they  will 
at  least  teach  nothing  erroneous,  and  they  vnll  lead  tiia  student  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Greeks  in  their  domestic  relations  and  their 
moral  habitudes. 

The  following  books  will  enable  tlie  reader  to  find  nearly  all  that 
has  been  said  of  Xono]dion  and  his  writinKs :  Fabriolus, '  Bibliotheca 
Qneoa;*  Sohoell,  *Geacbldite  dor  Grieohlsehon  Uteratur,'  German 
edition;  'Biog.  Univ.,'  art.  'Xenophon,'  by  Letronne;  Hofihunn, 
'Lexiooa  Bibw>graphicnm, — ^Xenophon,'  which  contuos  a  list  of  all 
the  editions  up  bo  the  date  of  ibs  publioatioa,  of  the  separate  works,  ol 
the  btanalatiuns  into  English  and  other  langua^  not  here  mentioned, 
and  of  the  works  whioh  have  been  written  m  illnstratioa  of  Xeno- 
phon's writings.  More  reoantocUtions  of  Xencq>hoa'B  separate  writing 
mtlieoriguiu  are  too  numerous  to  mentiMihm  An  Kngllsh  voition 
of  the  whole  works  of  Xenophon  (chiefly  by  the  Kev,  J.  S.  WatBon)  is 
contained  in  3  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Oiassical  Library.' 

XENOPHOK  OV  EPHESUS.  There  ia  extant  a  Greek  romanoe 
entitied  '  Epheaiaoa,  or  a  History  of  Anbhia  and  Abrocomas'  CE^o-iani 
Karh  'Ayilay  md  'A0pQic4/t^r),  The  autiior  caUa  himself  Xenophtm 
of  Eplieeua.  We  know  notUng  ctf  Uilifb^andtheraisnoavldeneoas 
to  the  poiod  when  he  lived.'  From  Indications  in  the  woA  Itself 
Looella  places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antoaines,  and  otiieia  in  the  4bh 
or  6bb  century  of  our  era.  Peerlkamp,  the  last  editor,  considers  him 
the  oldest  of  ul  the  Greek  writen  of  romances.  The.style  of  the  work 
is  simple,  and  the  narrative  is  concise,  dear,  and  fna  from  oonfosion, 
though  many  persons  are  introduced.  The  incidents  are  not  multi- 
plied beyond  the  limits  of  ^priet^y  and  probability.  Soidas  is  the 
only  person  who  mentions  toe  autlunr  of  tlw  *  Bphenaca,'  and  he  saya 
that  there  are  ten  books ;  but  there  are  only  five  now,  and  apparenw 
tbe  work  is  complete,  or  nearly  so.  Only  one  manoscript  of  the  vnm 
exists.  The  first  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  by  Ant.  Coocbi,  London,  8vo  and  4to,  172S.  This  edition 
is  printed  from  a  very  incorrect  tnuuoript  of  the  original  manuscript. 
The  Banm  A.  K  de  Looella  brooght  out  at  Vienna  4to,  17&6,agood 
eritioal  edition,  founded  on  a  oareful  examination  of  tiio  manusmpb 
This  edition  oootiuns  a  new  toansUtion  and  a  commentary.  The  latest 
edition  is  by  P.  Hofi&nann  Peerlkamp,  Haarlem,  4to,  1818.  There 
are  Qerman,  Fronoh,  and  Italian  branslatlonB  of  this  romanoei  An 
English  version,  by  Booke,  appeared  at  London,  Svo,  1727. 

XEBXES  L  (B^i}f),  king  of  Persia,  aucoeeded  his  father  Darius, 
tiie  son  of  HyBtaspe%  3.0,466.  Bdbre  be  wai  raised  to  tiie  throng 
Dariushad  ttiree  boos  by  hia  wife,  a  daughter  of  Qobryas,  vtwhon 
the  eldest  was  Artabanes.  After  he  beoame  king,  be  bad  tvir  boub 
Atoeaa,  Uie  daughter  of  Cynuv  of  whom  Zoixes  waa  the  ddesk 
Darius  appointed  Xerxes  liis  successor. 

Darius  died  durii^  his  preparations  for  war  against  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Athenians.  In  tbe  seoond  year  after  his  father's  dwtb, 
Xerxes  marohed  against  Egyp^  whidi  had  mohed  in  the  tin*  of 
Darius.  He  reduced  the  oouiAry  to  obedienes^  and  gave  tiia  admhiia- 
tration  to  Ids  brotiier  AduemeneiL  He  next  employed  himself  tor 
four  fall  years  in  making  preparations  for  his  Greek  expedition.  The 
immense  force  which  was  asaemblad  for  this  purpose  was  oolleoted 
from  every  part  of  tiie  Persian  dominiona  The  fieeb  was  supplied 
from  Egyp^  Fhauicla,  Cyproi^  Cilioia,  and  other  maribime,[^artr 
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wbiob  were  witbio  tbe  limits  of  the  Per^an  ^verDaimit.   Xenea  \ 
also  aotsred  into  negociationa  witii  the  Carthaginuuis,  who  engaged  to  | 
Bttaek  the  Greek  ciUea  of  Sioily  and  Itolj,  while  the  Penian  king 
invaded  Greece.  • 

In  the  autumn  of  B.O.  481  Xerxes  arrived  ab  Sardii,  tbe  capital  of 
ifas  Fsruana  in  the  west,  and  he  wintered  there.  In  tbe  spring  be 
advanced  to  the  Helleepont  with  his  forcer,  and  croaaed  at  Abydoa  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  first  bridge  that  was  made  waa  dealroyed  hy  a 
storm,  on  which  the  king  ordered  that  800  blows  of  the  lash  sboold 
be  inflicted  on  tbe  rebelliooa  Hellespont  The  snperintendents  of  tbe 
work  bad  their  heads  cut  off  for  tb«ir  pains.  A  new  bridge  waa  con- 
Btracted,  the  form  wbieb  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
36).  Tbe  army  waa  seven  whole  daya  and  nights  in  crowing  the  bridge 
from  AbydoB  on  the  Asiatic  to  tbe  European  shore.  The  marob  was 
continued  from  the  Helleapont  through  the  lliniaian  ChersoDese. 
Tbe  fleet  did  not  enter  the  Hellespont,  but  took  a  western  oonrae 
along  the  Tbracian  coast.  On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  which 
b  near  the  eea,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Uebrus,  Xerxes  num- 
bered bis  force.  Tbe  ships  took  their  station  close  by  Doriscus.  Tbo 
infantry  amounted  to  1,700,000  men.  The  number  waa  ascertained 
not  by  tale  but  by  measure :  an  enclosure  waa  formed  large  enough  to 
contain  10,000  men,  and  it  waa  filled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  army 
was  meted.  (Herod.,  vii  fiO.)  After  being  meosared  the  fwoea  were 
arranged  according  to  nations.  Herodotua  baa  left  one  of  tiie  most 
curious  historical  records  that  exists  in  his  description  of  tbe  Taiious 
nations  that  composed  this  mighty  foroe,  and  of  tiieir  military  equip- 
ment (vii.  61,  &oJ.  The  cavair;  amounted  to  80,000,  besides  oamels 
and  cbarioti.  The  wanhtps  {rpt^ti)  were  1207.  Herodotus  haa 
enumerated  the  aeveral  nationa  which  sappliod  and  manned  the  abipi 
{vii.  89).  From  Xioriaena  Xersea  coutinned  his  march  through  Tbraoa. 
Herodotus,  who  had  oartainly  gone  am  tbe  ground,  has  described  the 
route  of  the  army  with  great  distanctneea.  On  reaching  the  tsthmos 
which  connects  the  mountain  peninsula  of  Athoa  with  uie  main  laud, 
the  fleet  avoided  the  circumnavigatioD  which  had  proved  so  dangeroua 
to  Uardonius  in  B.O.  492,  by  paesing  through  the  oanal  Atiios.  Tliis 
canal  bad  been  constroctea  by  oider  of  Zerxa^  It  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22).  From  Acantiias,  near  the  tsthmoa  of  Athoa,  the 
army  marched  to  Therme,  afterwarde  called  Tbesealonica  (now  Salo- 
niki),  on  the  Axios.  The  fleet  at  last  reached  Sepiaa  on  tbe  ooaat  of 
Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  and  the  army  reached  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
So  far,  says  Herodotus,  they  bad  auBtained  no  barm,  and  tbe  numbers 
of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  were  then  as  follow  (Herod.,  viL  ]  84) : — ■ 
Tba  whole  number  of  men  In  the  1207  abipa  waa  ji77,610,  reckoning 
for  each  ahip  200  men  of  the  country  to  which  eadi  ship  belonged 
and  also  80  for  Persiana,  Medea,  and  Saoaa  io  each  of  toem.  The 
peuteoonters  {xtyrTiKiyrtpoi),  which  Herodotus  had  not  included  in  his 
former  enumeration,  were  8000,  and,  reokooiag  80  to  eaob,  there 
would  be  240,000  men  in  tbem.  Tbus  tbe  whole  naval  force  would 
amount  to  £17.610;  and  the  whole  aimament  both  military  and  naval, 
would  amount  to  %S1 7,610  men,  wbicli  jnoludea  20,0Q0  men  not  before 
enumerated,  camel-drivers,  and  driven  of  libjandkariota.  This  la  tbe 
amount  of  the  force  whion  passed  over  from  Aria,  and  it  does  not 
include  tbe  camp-followers,  the  vesaels  that  carried  proviuons,  and 
the  men  on  board  these  vessels.  To  this  must  lie  added  120  European 
vestels,  containing  24,000  men,  that  joined  the  navy  of  Xerxes.  Tbe 
forces  supplied  by  tbd  Tbracian  tribes,  tiie  Macedonians,  MagQesians, 
and  others  amounted  to  300,000  men :  thus  tlie  whole  number  of 
fighting  men  was  2,641,610.  Herodotus  oonsidere  that  all  the  followers 
and  those  in  the  provision  vessels  would  be  more  tiian  tbe  fighting 
men,  but  we  will  auppoae  tbem  to  be  eqoaL  Thus  the  sum  total  is 
5,289,22'0  :  and  Xerxef^  saya  Herodotus,  conducted  so  many  as  &r  as 
Sepins  and  Thermopylse.  As  to  tbe  number  of  women  who  followed 
to  cook  tlie  provisions,  and  of  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
tell  tbe  amount,  nor  that  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  first  calamity 
that  befel  this  mighty  host  was  a  storm  in  tbe  neigbbourhood  of 
Sepias,  which  caused  great  loss.  At  Artemisium  there  was  an 
encounter  between  some  of  the  Persian  ships  and  those  of  the  Qreeke, 
tn  which  tbe  Greeks  were  victorious.  The  army,  after  passing  through 
Tbeasaly,  found  itself  stopped  at  the  narrow  paaa  of  Thermopylfe  by 
Leonidaa  and  his  gallant  bond.  Tbe  Persiana  sustained  a  heavy  toss 
in  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass,  and  they  could  not  effect  it  till 
Enialtes,  a  Mellon,  showed  the  Persians  a  tract  over  the  mountains  of 
Q^ta,  wbieb  brought  them  on  the  rear  of  Xiconidas  [I^midas],  who 
fall  with  his  brave  men  after  an  obstinate  oonfiict. 

In  the  eea-flghts  off  Artemisium  tbe  Persians  again  sustained  loss 
(Herod.,  viii.  11,  Sta).  The  Persisn  army  now  advanced  through 
Phools,  burning  and  destrojing  all  before  tbem.  On  entering  Boeotia 
they  were  joined  by  tbe  Boeotians,  A  detachment  was  seat  by  Xerxea 
to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  but  tbe  invaders  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  into  Ba»tia.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Qreclas  fleet  moved  from  Artemisium  to  tbe  island  of 
Salamis,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  (Herod.,  viii.  40.)  Tbe  Atiienianp 
sent  their  females  and  slaves  to  Troezen,  .^ina,  and  Salamis,  and  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  who,  after  burning  Thespia 
and  Plattea,  the  only  towna  In  Bceotia  that  did  not  join  tbem,  enteroi 
Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Per>ianB  had  occupied  three 
months  b  their  progress  flrom  the  Hellespont  to  Athens.  The  fleet  of 
Xnxea  sailed  tnm  Hlstlea  In  Bubcea  through  the  ehaimel  of  the 


Euripus,  and  in  tbiea  dajs  rewdisd  Phalemm  In  Atlioa.  VotwUli- 
standing  the  losses  of  tbe  Peraianih  Herodotus  eonaiden  that  the  land 
and  sea  force  which  reached  Attioa  mm  as  large  ai  that  wbicli  had 
reached  Sepiaa  and  Thennof^iSb  Tbe  Ch«i4aa  fleet  was  oolleoted 
about  the  island  of  Salamis  and  in  the  narrow  paaaega  between 
Salamis  and  the  mainland.  Xerxes,  having  resolrod  on  sn  engage- 
ment,  took  his  station  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland  nndar  Mount 
.£galeoa,  opposite  to  fialamis ;  and  here  he  Iwd  the  miafortuno  to  aae 
his  might?  armament  defeated  and  dispersed  [TBSionooLn],  B.a  490. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  he  retreated  by  land  to  the  HeUeepont,  wiaA 
be  reached  ia  forty-five  daya,  and  crowed  over  into  AsU.  He  waa 
attended  as  far  as  tbe  Hellespont  by  Ariabaans  with  60,000  men. 
(Herod.,  viii.  126.)  Mardonius^  who  was  left  in  Greece  with  tbe  army, 
waa  defeated  in  the  following  year,  B.a  479.  at  Platma  in  Bceoti*  by 
the  combined  Greeks,  and  on  tne  mme  day  the  <^eeka  gained  another 
victory  over  the  Peruana  at  Myeale  In  lonib  Thlq  waa  fidlowad  bj 
the  si^e  and  capture  of  Sestos  ou  the  Hellespont  (B.a  478),  sn  event 
with  which  the  bistoiy  of  Herodotus  ends.  It  was  reported,  eaya 
Herodotus  (viiL  166),  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Qelon  and  Theron  defeated,  in  Sicily,  Hamiloar  and  his  Cartbagiuian 
army.  Thua  the  Greeks  wara  suooesafal  both  in  the  east  and  the  west 
{GelokJ 

The  Greeka  oontbaed  tbe  war  against  the  Fenians  aftar  Um  e^itafe 
of  Sestos.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  personal  history  at  Xerxsa. 
He  vra^  murdered  (b.c.  465)  by  Artabanua,  and  aoooeeded  hU  son 
Artaxerxea,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  '  Long-handed.'  Xerxee,  aa  he 
is  represented  by  Herodotu^  was  oruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  feeble 
oodeistandiDg.  Tha  great  event  of  hia  reign  la  tbe  invasion  of  Greece 
with  hia  enormous  amy  and  fieeti  of  whloh  we  have  in  Herodotns 
(books  vii.-ix.)  k  most  minute  aooonnt.  The  historian  livod  aoon 
enough  after  %b»  event  to  be  abia  to  oolleet  tnutworthy  materials,  and 
that  he  spared  no  pains  is  evident  from  hia  work.  Much  has  been  said 
on  the  large  numbera  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Xerxes,  aa  stated  by 
Herodotus;  but,  incredible  as  they  seem  at  first  sight,  an  aUentire 
consideiation  of  the  whole  narrative  of  tbe  historian  will  remove 
muoh  of  the  donbt;  atany  rate*  ii  thennmbenareazaggarafcadtitia 
clear  that  Harddotoa  only  followed  hia  anthcwitie& 

XERXES  IL,  King  of  Persia,  snooeeded  his  father  Artazenee,  the 
Ltmg-handed,  B.a  425.  He  was  assaaunated  after  a  sbtnt  reign  of  a 
year,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  two  mei>th%  Sagdianua,  who 
aucoeeded  him. 

XIUE'NEZ,  CARDINAL.  rCisNEBaa.] 

XIFHILIKDS,  JOANNES  (HifiAuw).  Patrlarah  of  ConatantiMtpH 
was  of  a  noble  f^ily  of  Trebdsozid.  In  1006  he  was  made  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  :  he  died  in  \075.  This  Xiphillnns  hss  often  been 
oonfounded  with  bis  nephew.  He  is  the  author  of  an  *  Oration  on  the 
Adoration  of  tbe  Cro«,'  wbieb  was  first  publi^ied,  in  Greek  and  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  Oratser's  work  on  tbe  Cross,  foL,  Ingolstadt,  1616. 
Some  other  works  of  less  importanoe  are  attributed  to  him,  among 
irfdch  are  three  CoosUtotiona  on  mattan  ot  eeskmaatiaBl  d^eiplfai^ 
two  of  whioh  rafte  to  betrothnmitt  and  an  In  the  'Jna  Gimech 
Bomanum'  of  Leunolavius. 

XIPHILPNUa,  JOANNES,  of  Trapena  (Trebinnd),  waa  tiie 
nephew  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphilinoa.  At  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Michael  Ducaa,  whoae  reign  ended  a.a  1070,  he  made  an 
Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion  Oaaaius.  Tha  Ej^tome,  aa  we  now 
have  iif  commenoea  at  the  tbirty-flfth  book,  and  goaa  down  to  tlie 
death  M  Alexander  SevenuL  235.  Hia  work  is  not  distributed 
like  the  original,  but  ia  divided  into  aeeUons  (r/tiiMTa),  eaoh  of  whii^ 
oomprisea  ^e  htetory  of  an  emperor.  W*  oan  jndga  of  baa  work  bj 
comparing  it  with  those  parts  of  Dion  whic^  are  extant.  Ho  generaUy 
keeps  to  the  expression  of  liis  author,  but  he  omits  what  be  conriders 
not  essential  to  tbe  narrative.  He  has  also  generaUy  omitted  to 
mention  tbe  consuls,  who  are  alwi^  raeorded  in  the  extant  bo(Aa  <rf 
Dion,  and  thus  he  has  done  much  towarda  conftiring  the  ebrraology 
of  the  period.  Like  all  other  epitomes,  it  destroys  tbe  character  of 
the  original  work ;  and  it  ia  worthless  except  as  supplying  tbe  main 
historiod  fkota  of  the  lane  part  of  Dion  whioh  is  lost,  Xiphilinua  waa 
a  Christian.  Tha  first  edition  of  Xiphilinus  was  by  R.  Stephens,  4io, 
Paris,  1651 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Stephens  printed  the  LMin  version 
of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens  >PP«ued  tn  ioL,  1592;  witt 
Blanc's  translation,  revised  by  Xybmder.  Tnere  is  an  SngUah  tiana- 
lation  by  Manning,  8vo,  London,  1704,  of  the  'Epitome'  of  Xiphilinns. 

XTLANDEB,  GULIELMUa  Xylander's  real  name  was  Hoii^ 
manu  (Woodman),  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  soholara  of  the 
day,  he  changed  into  the  equivaleut  Greek  form  of  Xjlandw.  He 
was  bom  at  Augsbuiig,  December  26,  1682,  of  poor  parents.  He  ob- 
tained the  patrocage  of  Wolffgang  Belinger,  a  patrician  of  AogriniTig, 
who  procured  for  him  the  necessary  means  for  prosecuting  his  atndiss 
till  he  was  received  into  the  College  of  Augsburfr,  where  he  had  a 
certain  allowance,  which  was  appropriated  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  sa  a  boy  he  bad  shown  great 
talent.  In  1549  he  went  to  Tiibingen,  and  in  1656  to  Basel.  Uia 
studies  were  the  mathematiea  and  Greek  and  Latin  literatuie.  After 
the  death  of  J.  Micyllus,  in  1658,  he  was  made  Greek  profeaesrat 
Heidelberg,  but  be  was  still  very  T}oor,  and  waa  obliged  to  add  to  his 
meaoa  by  hia  pen.  He  died  iu  I^bniary  U7l^  htfriu  atufcta^ 
lifii  by  bboxcaaaive  labour^  w^iffll^Ni^^QiQfflltt  drink- 
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ing.  It  Is  the  statemeDt  of  Jdoher  Uiat  his  Balar;  u  ptotenm  vaa 
inBufficieDt  tat  bis  muatenaao^  aod  that  he  wm  therefore  obliged  to 
work  for  the  bookiellenj  bat  ia  the  'Biognudile  UiuTendl*'  (Rrt> 
'Xylander,'  hy  WeiH)  it  ii  nulntalnad  thit  hii  tialuy  wu  mfileit-nt. 
If  he  was  dranken  and  estravogant,  it  may  rerj  well  have  happened 
that  he  waa  alwaya  poor  and  riad  to  work  for  money.  In  tile  degiao 
Tersea  t>re0zed  to  hU  translation  of  Dion  Casslni,  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  nis  dedioatory  epistle,  ha  compUlnt  of  his  poverty.  Thii  dedi- 
cation  ia  dated  November  1, 16S7,  and  la  the  foUowing  year  he  wu 
appointed  proftnor  at  Hdd^bwg.  The  greater  part  of  hia  -waAa 
appeared  wter  hla  appoiutmeirt  ak  Heidwwtg.  Xylandar  waa  also 
named  by  the  dector  palatine  Frederic,  Bocretary  to  the  eoavocation 
at  Hanlbronn,  which  was  held  fbi^the  aetUementof  aome  differenoeB 
among  the  Protestants.  He  is  said  to  have  received  money  for  his 
services  from  this  prince^  and  also  from  the  Duke  of  'Wilrtember^. 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  mssns  and  what  he 
reoetved  Iw  hit  Utcvaiy  labonrs,  if  be  ma  poor  after  he  ireiit  to  Hetdel- 
htvg,  it  moat  iam  been  through  hia  otra  impiOTtdtaice. 

Xylander'a  works  are  Very  humennu.  A  large  part  of  them  oonrista 
of  translations  from  Qreek  and  Latin  authora.  His  trsnslatlona  into 
lAtin  are— 1,  Plntnroh'e  Woi^s,  Ba«el,  l(fBl-70.  fi,  Strabo,  aoeom- 
tamied  with  the  Qreek  text,  foL,  Basel,  1671.  8, '  The  Chroniole  of 
Oedranus,'  with  the  Qreek  text,  fol.,  Basel,  16SS.  4,  Tryphtodorus,  ia 
Latin  verse ;  he  is  said  to  hare  made  thia  Tursloo  when  he  was  eixteen 

Ieara  of  age.  4,  The  Tork  of  BQebiel  Psellas,  *De  Qaatuor  Dlsciplinis 
[athematicis,*  with  notes,  Sto,  Basel,  1556.  6,  'The  History  of  Dion 
Caseius,'  fol.,  Basel,  1668,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Xiphilinue  by 
W.  Blono,  which  he  oorrected.  [Xifhilikub.]  6,  'The  Meditations  of 
the  Emperor  Horoua  Aurelius,'  8vo,  Zurich,  1558;  ]2mo,  Lyon,  1550  ; 
Greek  and  Lalan,  8vo,  Basel,  1668.  To  this  last  and  oorrected  edition 
Xybndsr  added  the  versions  of  Antoninus  LiberaUs,  the  work  gene- 
rally attributed  to  ApoUoniuaDysoolus,  and  which  here  appears  under 
the  Latin  title  of  'Historiss  Commentltin;'  Phlcgon  Trallianas,  snd 
AntigoQus  CaryatiuB  '  De  Uirabilibus '  {'laropiAy  llapaSJ^m'  ^vyaywyij), 
7f  Diophantus,  with  the  Greek  text,  fol.,  Basel,  1576.  This  work  was 
dediualed  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  made  him  a  present  of 
jfOO  reiohsthaler  on  the  occasion.  Though  the  tranalaUon  is  not  free 
tana  fhulti^  It  is  aoknowledged  to  have  great  merit,  eonddeiiiiB  tii« 
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dlffioulty  of  the  subject  and  the  haste  with  whieh  It  was  madet 
8,  Xylander  made  the  flrat  Qermaa  tntDslation  of  the  first  six  hooka 
of  EooUd,  Basel,  1602.  This  is  a  very  rare  work :  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  booka  had  been  already  tean*Uted  into  Gatman  by  Jobann 
Seheybe),  4to,  Tlibingen,  16S5.  9,  Polybiu^  hito  German.  10,  The 
New  Teatament,  into  Qerman. 

Xylander  oommenoed  an  edition  of  P&naaaiae,  which  was  completed 
by  Hylburg,  and  published  ia  1583.  The  Greek  text  of  the  edition  of 
Stephanus  Bysantinua,  printed  by  Oporinus,  foL,  at  Basel,  1568,  waa 
amended  by  Xylander,  but,  aa  it  appears,  without  the  aU  of  menu- 
aerlpts.  He  also  auperintended  the  ediUoa  of  Theocritus,  8to,  Basel, 
1658,  whieh  odntains  the  Greek  achoUa  and  notei  by  Xylander;  and 
the  edition  of  Horace,  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1675. 

Among  his  other  labours,  he  drew  up  '  Institutionea  Aphoriatiow 
LogioEo  Ariatotelis,  ita  scriptie  ut  adttlescentibus  proponi  commode, 
eorumqoe  ad  Ai1atotele4  percipienda  acuere  ingenlum  et  memoriam 
jurare  posBint^'  a  irotk  intmded  for  the  ibstmetloa  of  youth  aod  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  atud^  of  Arlstotl^  4to,  Heidelberg,  1577.  The 
Writer  of  this  orUele  has  never  seen  the  *  Institutloaes,*  and  can  only 
coDjectare  tiiat  it  somewhat  resembles  Id  plan  and  deaiga  Trendelen- 
burg's '  Elemeuta  Logioee  Arif>totelieBa,'  Snd  ed.,  Berlin,  1842.  Tren< 
deleuburg  however  has  bot  mentioned  Xylsnder'a  work  in  Ikla  preface, 
{mm  which  we  conclude  that  he  waa  either  unacqaaiated  with  it,  or 
that  It  k  not  exactly  what  we  might  oonjeoture  It  to  h& 

There  are  other  woika  <rf  Xylander,  but  the  above  are  the  prinoipoL 
The  Life  of  this  laborioos  scholar  deserves  and  requires  to  be  written 
*ith  more  core  than  it  has  been  yet.  The  ordinary  ocoooats  are  at 
variance  with  one  another :  some  of  them  attribute  to  him  works  that 
he  hod  either  little  to  do  with  or  ^rhaps  nothing  at  all ;  and  aomo 
omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his.  Xyluider  was  a  man  of 
great  AbiUtf ,  well  ▼ersed  la  Greek  and  Roman  utefature,  both  as  to 
the  matter  and  the  language.  He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and 
oorreotneaa,  and  his  tersions  are  generally  oorrect. 

(Jocher,  Allgem  QeUhrim  L^Mon,  probably  not  very  accurate; 
Bayle,  Diet.,  art.  '  Xylander,*  a  very  insuffieient  article ;  Biog.  Univ., 
art.  '  Xylander,*  by  Weiss,  ia  a  much  better  end  more  complete  article, 
and  it  contains  the  references  to  the  original  authorittes  for  Xylondet's 
tafil  aod  Works.) 


Y 

VALDSN,  THOUAS,  was,  according  to  Jaoob,  in  hla  'Lives  of  the 

Foetm'  the '  Biographia  Britannioa,"  and  Dr.  Johnacn,  in  his  '  Lives  . 
of  the  Poets,'  the  youngest  of  the  six  sons  of  Ur.  John  Yalden,  of  < 
Sussex,  and  was  bora  in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1671.    Anthony  Wood  : 
however,  who  calls  him  not  Yalden,  but  Yonlding,  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent account:  in  bis  'Atbaoae  Oxonienses'  (iv.  601),  that  writer  Saya, 
"  Thomas  Youlding,  a  younger  Km  of  John  Youldinir,  sometime  a  pi^ 
of  the  presence  and  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Prince  Charles,  after-  : 
wards  a  sufiforer  for  his  cause,  and  an  ezcnsenian  in  Oxon,  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  IL,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St-  John 
Baptist,  In  Ozaa,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Januarv  1669  (in  which  parish  t 
myself  also  received  my  first  breath)."   This  account,  though  it  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  appears  to  derive  some  confirmation  from 
the  existence  in  the  ante^uapel  of  Herton  Coll^  of  an  epitaph  < 
recording  the  inteimeat  there  of  "John  Yonlding,  gentleman,  who  ' 
was  page,"  &o.,  as  in  Wood :  he  is  stated  to  have  died  on  the  25th  of  i 
July  1670,  in  hia  filty-niuth  year.   Thomas  Yalden,  or  Youlding,  was 
admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1690 ;  and  among  his  con- 
temporaries there  were  Sacheverell  and  Addison,  with  both  of  whom 
he  continued  to  live  in  friendship  ever  afterwards.     Yalden  made  his 
flrat  public  appeacsnoe  as  a  poet  in  aa  '  Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,'  which 
'was  pabliahed,  set  to  mode  bj  Purodl,  in  1698.   This  waa  followed  in 
1695  b^  another  performance,  enUtied  *  On  the  Conquest  of  Ifamur,  a 
Findano  Ode  inscribed  to  his  most  sacred  and  viotorioos  Majesty.' 
Be  had  taken  his  degree  of  M,A.  with  great  applause  in  1691,  and 
having  then  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  succeeded  Atterbury  in  1698, 
«s  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital.    In  1700  be  publifhed  a  poem  enti- 
tled '  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Qloucester,  \ 
and  was  the  same  year  made  Fellow  ot  hia  college.   Soon  after  this  he 
waa  presented  by  uie  college  to  a  living  in  Warwickshire,  which  admit- 
ted of  being  h^d  along  with  his  fellowship,  and  he  was  also  elected 
moral  philosophy  reader,  "  an  office,"  eays  the  '  Biographia  Britaonica,' 
"  for  life,  endowed  with  a  handsome  stipend  and  peculiar  privileges." 
On  the  ocoesaion  of  Queen  Anne,  he  wrote  another  poem,  in  celebra- 
tion of  that  event ;  and  from  tliis  time  he  is  said  to  have  oureaervcdly 
sided  with  the  high  ehnroh  party.    In  1706  he  was  taken  into  the  \ 
ninily  of  the  Doke  of  Beaufort ;  and  tihe  following  y«ar  he  took  hia 
degree  of  D.D.   Some  time  after  this  he  was  presented  to  the  adjoin- 
ing rectories  of  Chalton  apd  Cleanville  ia  Hertfurdahire ;  and  he  ia 
■aid  to  have  also  enjoyed  the  sinecure  prebends  of  Deaus,  Harris,  and 
Pendles,  in  Devonshire.    Upon  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  Bishop 
Atterbuiy's  plot,  in  1722,  Taldeo  was  taken  up,  and  his  papers  were 
Mdsod ;  but  u  soon  appeared  that  although  he  waa  intimate  with  Kelly, 
tho  bijiop's  aeoretary,  and  in  the  habit  ol  corresponding  with  him,  the  ■ 


treason,  If  It  existed,  waa  certainly  in  no  part  of  his  concoction  or 
privity.  All  that  is  further  related  of  him  i^  that  he  died  on  the  16th 
of  July  1736,  haviug  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expreseei 
it,  "  retained  the  hieudship  and  frequented  the  convertatlou  of  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance. "  Beeides  the  two  early 
poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  publiahed,  in  1702,  a  collection 
of  fiiUea  In  verse,  under  the  title  of '  ^aop  at  Court,'  which  is  repriuted 
In  the  fburth  volunM  of  Klchols's  CoUectiou,  pp.  193-226 ;  '  An  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  Sir  Willoagbby  Ashton,  a  poem,'  folio,  1704  ;  '  On 
the  Mines  of  Carbery  Price,  a  poem  ; '  '  A  Hymn  to  Darkness,'  in  imi- 
tation or  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to  be  his  best 
performance,  and  to  be  "  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expressed 
with  gTtfat  propriety;"  'A  Hymn  to  Light,'  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  sahie  authority,  "is  not  equal  to  the  other;"  a  translation  of 
theaeoond  book  of  Ovid's  *  Art  of  Love;*  and  many  otiier  tranali^iont 
and  short  original  pieces.  Many  of  Yalden's  productions  in  verse  are 
printed  in  the  tliird  and  fburth  volumes  of  Drydeu's  (or  Tonsou's)  col- 
lection of  'Miscellany  Poems;'  a  number  of  them  are  also  given  in 
the  more  recent  collections  of  the  '  English  Poets,'  by  Johnson  and 
A.  Chalmers ;  but  some  appear  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  uiey  eluded  the 
research  of  Mr.  Nichols  (see  his  Collection.  iiL  167,  and  iv.  198). 
Yalden,  who  had  oonaiderable  humour,  la  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
prose,  entitled  '  Squire  Biokeratoff  det-'cted,  or  the  Astrologicii  Impos- 
tor Convicted ; '  ft  ii  a  pretended  answer  to  Swift's  attwks  on  Par* 
tridge,  the  astrologer,  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application, 
and  which  that  person  ia  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without 
any  perception  w  the  joke.  It  is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
Swift's  works. 

YARBELIi,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  British  naturalist,  was  bom  in 
Duke-street,  St.  Jame^s,  Westminster,  in  Jane  1784.  His  hither  was 
a  newspaper  agent,  and  tio  his  business  hia  eon  succeeded,  and  continued 
in  it  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  When  young  he  was  fond  of 
field-Bports  and  was  not  only  the  first  shot,  but  uie  first  angler  of  his 
day.  The  accurate  habit  indicated  by  hie  superiority  in  these  sports^ 
was  the  prevaiUog  cbataoter  of  liis  mind.  He  was  not  only  the  first 
ahot  ia  London  but  for  many  years  the  first  sportiDg  authority  npM 
all  that  had  to  do  with  the  habit^  locality,  and  appearance  of  BritialL 
birds.  It  waa  the  same  with  fish.  Kot  aatiafied  with  obtaining  his 
prey,  he  examined  it,  preserved  it,  and  described  it,  and  thus  became 
a  naturalist.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Liumean 
Society,  and  from  this  time  he  gave  up  the  gun  and  rod  for  the  pen. 
From  1825  to  the  year  of  hia  death  1856,  he  becomS'i^oonstaot  oob- 
tributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Llonsan  Soweg  and^criariplB^ 
Joamala  devoted  to  notoral  \iuibaej^Biiillii6^^ 
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mn  devoted  to  l^rds,  U  the  foUowin^f  titlsa  of  tome  of  Us  flnt 
aoientiBc  oonMbntiojis  idiow  i — '  Od  the  Change  in  the  Plamage  of 
■ome  Hen-Fbeoaanta'  (' Philoeophioal  TreDsacUooB,'  117);  'Onthe  Oc- 
ourrenoe  of  loaie  rare  BritUh  Bird*'  ('Zool.  Joninal,'  IL) ;  'On  tha 
amall  homy  appendage  to  the  upper  mandible  in  very  youog  ehickens' 
(Ibid.) ;  *  On  the  Anatomy  of  BIkIb  of  Prey'  (<  ZooL  Journal,'  IIL) ;  'On 
the  Stmoture  of  the  Beak  and  its  MoBdesin  Uie  Cronbill'  ('ZooL 
Jonnial/ XT.)-  <>'  members  of  the  Zoological 

Society  and  contributed  maoy  papan  to  the  Froceedinga  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  body.  In  the  first  volume  of  papers  published  by  the 
Society,  Hr.  Yarrell  cootribated  no  leea  than  seraiteen.  They  exhibit 
a  wide  and  aocurate  knowledge  of  the  forma  not  only  of  birds  but  of 
fishea  and  mammals.  In  these  papera  his  diaseotiona  are  very  name- 
roua,  and  they  are  very  accurate.  Thia  is  the  moxe  remarkable  as  Hr. 
Yarrell  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  medical  education  nor  any  farther 
meana  of  instruction  than  those  supplied  by  bis  own  industry.  It 
woa  in  Uieae  earlier  papers  that  he  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of 
White  Bait,  and  showed  that  this  pet  mcvsel  of  the  London  e^oure  is 
a  true  speoias  of  fish  and  not  Uie  young  of  the  Sbad,  the  Herring,  or 
any  other  speoiea  of  fish  aa  had  been  supposed  up  to  his  time.  Be 
did  not  however  confine  himself  to  British  zoology,  many  of  his 
papera  being  devoted  to  foleign  animals,  as  tho  following : — 'On  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Lesser  American  Flying  Sauirrel ; '  *  Oo  tbe  Woolly 
and  Hairy  Peoguine  of  Dr.  Latham ; '  '  On  ^e  Trachea  of  the  Stanley 
Crane; '  the  subjeols  of  his  research  being  in  this  caae  the  animala 
dying  in  Uie  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  B^nt^s  Park.  He 
was  always  an  active  fallow  of 'the  Society  and  one  of  its  vice-preai- 
dants  at  the  time  of  hU  death.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  Qerdens,  aa  well  ss  in  the  diffusion 
amongst  the  people  of  a  taste  for  his  favourite  science.  His  various 
papers  amoantim  to  upwards  of  seventy,  the  names  of  wliich  are 
given  in  the  'Zoological  Hblkwrnid^  of  the  Bay  Sotde^/  prepared  him 
for  the  two  great  works  of  his  lif^  tbe  histories  of  British  Birds  and 
British  f^bea.  The  'History  of  British  Fishes'  appeared  in  two 
vols.  8vo  in  1888.  It  contained  original  descriptions  with  an  acooont 
of  tbe  habits  and  a  wood-engraving  of  eveiy  British  fish.  It  was  in 
every  way  an  admirable  work,  containing  accoanta  of  sereral  new 
fishest  witii  audi  desoiiptions  as  enabled  the  naturalist  to  distingoish 
tiiem,  whilst  they  were  rendered  by  ths  wreeabls  rtjla  in  whioh  tiiey 
were  written  attraotive  to  ths  dtulest  of  anglers;  A  second  edition 
of  thia  work  appeared  in  1851.  'The  History  of  British  Birds' 
appeared  In  1848.  It  was  on  tbe  same  plan  as  that  of  the  fishes.  The 
illustrations  in  wood  were  accurate  and  beautiful  and  highly  creditable 
to  tbe  enterprise  and  taste  of  his  publisher  Hr.  Tan  Yoorat  No 
work  on  this  subject  aiuce  the  time  of  Bewick'a '  Birds '  have  been  bo 
popular.  In  many  of  his  details,  eepeoiaU  f  hia  jdotoresqtie  tall-pieces, 
he  imitated  Us  great  predecessor,  bat  in  pcont  of  accnracy  of  deaeription 
and  the  homely  trutbfulneaa  of  his  account  of  tbe  habits  of  birds  Hr. 
Yarrell  baa  had  no  eqoaL  At  the  time  of  his  death  Ur.  Yarrell  waa 
treasurer  of  tbe  Linnsaan  Society,  and  had  bam  elected  vice-president 
during  the  presidesCT  of  Robert  Brown,  Although  one  of  iiis  eai-licst 
papers  was  published  in  tbe  '  Fbilosophical  T^osactions '  Ur.  YarireU 
waa  never  made  a  Fdlow  of  tbe  Royal  Sodal^.  He  was  onoe  proposed, 
but  some  unworthy  objectioha  having  hem  made  to  his  admlmon  he 
withdrew  hie  certificate,  and  although  in  the  latterpart  of  his  life^  tiie 
Royal  Society  would  have  gladly  admitted  him  amongst  its  fellows,  and 
his  certificate  was  signed,  it  was  too  late,  he  positively  refused.  In 
August  1856  ha  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  but  although  he  suffi- 
cientiy  recovered  to  make  a  voyage  to  Tannoutb,  he  was  seized  with 
another  fit  on  tbe  evening  of  his  arrival  and  died  on  tbe  motning  of 
September  1st,  1856.   He  was  Interred  at  Bayford  io  Hertfordshire. 

YORCK  VON  WARTENEDRQ,  HANS  DAVID  LUDWIQ,  GRAF, 
was  bom  on  the  26tb  of  September  1759,  at  Konigsbere,  in  East 
PruBsia»  of  an  old  English  &mUy  which  had  setUed  in  Pomerania. 
In  1778  be  entered  tha  Prussian  military  service,  and  after  having 
■nfTered  imprisonment  on  account  of  a  duel,  he  entered  that  of  Hol- 
land in  1782.  Afcor  serving  in  the  Dutch  Eaat  Indian  ooloniea  in 
1783-4,  and  attainhig  tbe  rank  of  captain,  he  r&^tered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  iu  1806  became  captain  of  a  jager  ompa.  In  the  campaign 
of  this  year  he  commanded  first  the  adranoe-guard  and  then  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  whose  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  after  hii  defiwt  on  the  Saale,  ba  covered  with  great  skill  and 
prudence.  At  the  stormtog  of  the  little  town  of  Wabren  in  Ueoklen- 
burg  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  altar  libei«ted 
oo  exchange,  at  the  same  time  with  BlUcher.  Ta  1807  he  was  advanced 
to  tbe  rank  of  major-general.  In  1808,  on  the  re-organisation  of  the 
FruBsiaa  army,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  West  Prussian 
division ;  and  in  1810  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  the  whole  of 
the  light  troops.  In  the  Kueaian  campaign  of  1SI2  he  commanded 
tbe  nrusdan  anxiliary  corps  under  General  Grawert,  on  whose  sick- 
ness ha  sncoeeded  to  the  chief  command.  This  corps  formed  part  of 
the  tenth  division  of  the  French  army  under  Manhal  Uacdonald,  and 
his  position  became  a  oritioal  one  when  Bonaparte  ordered  the  tenth 
division  to  retreat  to  UemeL  Yorck's  corps  formed  the  third  column, 
and  brought  up  the  rear.  On  December  20, 1812^  he  quitted  Mitau, 
^llowed  by  Wittgenstein,  whose  advanced  troopi  reaped  Memel  on 
December  27.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  mwdt  a  sense  of  his  critical 
■ituaUon,  u  »  keen  perception  of  the  state  of  political  a£fains  that  led 


Yorck,  on  his  own  responubility,  to  enter  into  the  cooTentios  i 
Tanroggen  on  December  SO,  by  which  be  sgreed  to  withdraw  b 
forces  from  the  French  army,  aud  as  an  independent  force  agreed  to 
rem^  neater.  Tha  king  of  Prussia,  etrutened  as  he  wu  in  his  poti- 
tianl  relations,  oould  act  avoid  at  first  publicly  avowing  bis  displaum^ 
bat  snbeeqnentiy  testified  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  bit  coodncL 
The  step  certainly  displayed  bis  sogamty  and  strength  of  cbincht 
and  was  the  first  bold  measure  by  which  the  indepoidence  irf  ?nau 
was  secored.  As  soon  as  the  Prussian  army,  which  at  the  conuoud 
of  Napoleon  had  been  rendered  inBignifiGant,had  been  re-orguitediDj 
armed,  he  oondncted  it  to  the  Elb^  where,  at  Daonekow,  he  debW, 
on  April  S,  1813,  the  French  amy  under  Hunt,  which  hid  tea 
furced  to  evacuate  Hagdeburg.  On  Hay  19  ha  fougbt  at  Weusg 
against  the  greatly  superior  force  under  SobaBtiani,  "'■in*4iiniT'E  iu 
position  with  skill  and  firmness,  and  then  took  part  in  the  battle  i 
Bautzen.  During  a  truce  which  followed  he  strengthened  hii  inq 
con^erably,  and  then  joined  the  SileBian  army  under  Bliich«r,bkii; 
a  deddad  part  in  Uie  vwtory  oa  tha  Eatibaoh  oo  At^oit  3&  On 
October  8  neeained  an  important  vietory  with  bis  own  corp  on 
Bertrand  at  Wartenbet^,  which  enabled  Blucher  to  pass  tc  tha 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  At  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  also  played  a  diitii- 
gaished  part,  driving  Harmont  from  an  important  point  after  n 
obstinate  conflict  on  October  18.  On  the  retreat  of  the  French  k 
pressed  tha  flying  foe  in  their  passage  over  tiie  Unstrutt  near  Fttibo; 
When  the  allied  army  hod  entered  France  as  victors,  Torek  found  u 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  military  skllL  On  February  11,  lEII, 
General  Socken  had  too  hastily  engaged  in  battle  with  Nipolm  il 
Montmirail,  and  would  have  been  totally  defeated  had  not  Vorck  em 
to  his  assistance,  by  which  he  was  enabled,  though  with  considmUt 
loss,  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat.  He  likewise  distinguished  MmMlfit 
the  batUe  of  Laon  on  March  9,  where,  in  ooujunction  with  Gtaai 
El^t,  be  oondooted  the  night  attack  on  the  r^bt  wing  of  ibeFnck 
army,  which  caused  the  dispenion  of  the  oorps  onder  Haimoit  mi 
Arrighi.  After  the  capture  of  Paris  he  acoompanied  his  HTerdgab 
London,  was  created  a  count  with  a  considmabls  revenue  and  if 
pointed  t6  the  command  of  tbe  army  in  Silesia  and  PoseD.  On  tbt 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  he  was  nominated  to  the  commaod  ol 
tbe  army  assembled  on  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  but  as  it  was  not  oUal 
into  action,  he  did  not  actually  assume  it.  On  July  1,  ISlfi,  tii  is^ 
son,  an  officer  in  the  Brandenberg  hussais,  was  killed  in  aAinnUit 
Versailles;  the  Ices  greaUy  affected  him,  and  he  applied  ivtii 
obtained  permistfion  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  afterwaidi  lind 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Klein-Ols  in  Silesia,  where  beditda 
October  4,  1830,  after  having  been  created  a  field-mushal  in  1S21. 

YORK,  HOUSE  OF.  Otho,  afterwards  Otho  IT.,  emperoro(G» 
many,  son  of  Henry  V.,  sumamed  the  Lioo,  duke  of  Bantis,  byllw^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  IL  of  England,  is  said  to  have  bees  cream 
Earl  of  York  by  his  relation  King  Hiobard  L  But»  with  thit  enxf- 
tion  (if  it  be  one),  the  peerage  distinguished  1^  the  title  of  York  ^ 
always  been  a  dukedom,  and  has  never  been  conferred  eicept  ts* 
son,  brother,  or  uncle  of  the  reigning  king.  The  first  Dake  of  Yn 
waa  Edmund  Flantagonet,  sumamed  Da  Langl^,  the  fifth  andyoang^ 
Bon  of  Edward  III.,  who,  having  been  made  ^1  id  Oambridga  1?  ^ 
father  in  1862  on  reaching  bis  majority,  was  afterwards  crested  Vnb 
of  York  ia  1885  by  his  o^hew  Richard  IL  From  him  spruo^Uit 
line  known  in  onr  history  as  tbe  House  of  Ycak,  in  which  tbtnibt 
of  Buccessioa  to  tbe  throne  eventually  came  to  reside,  k  /iu  u  n 
depended  upon  descent  or  birth.  Tbe  right  came  into  tbia  lioe^ 
the  marriage  of  Blcbard  Earl  of  Cambridge^  second  son  of  the  bs 
duke,  to  Anne  Hortimer,  daughter  of  Roger  Hortimsr,  Earl  t^l'*'!^ 
who,  by  vurtus  of  her  desoKit  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  CUrenee,  ^ 
son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  great-granddaughtor  she  was,  inheril^M 
conveyed  to  her  issue,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edmocd  Kot' 
timer.  Earl  of  March,  in  1424,  tha  true  representation  of  Edwrd  III- 
after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  that  king's  eldest  son  ou  thedestoM 
Richard  IL  in  1389.  The  reigning  king  Henry  VL  and  bis  two  iBiv^ 
diate  pradeosssors,  Henry  iV.  and  H«axj  V.,  were  dssoended  (n^ 
from  John  of  Qaant,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  E<1*^, 
'I'he  son  of  tbe  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  of  Anne  Mortimer  wu  Bichin 
Plantagenet,  who  became  the  thurd  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death 
out  issue  of  his  uucle  Edward,  the  second  duke,  slain  at  Agiaeourtit 
1416.  To  him  therefore  fell  tbe  true  titio  by  descent  to  l^i^^ 
after  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
field,  in  December  1460 ;  on  which  tbe  tiUe  of  Doke  of  YoA  cane  m 
bis  eldest  son  Edvard,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.  a 
March  the  following  year.  After  the  death  of  Edward  V-  "VJ: 
brother,  some  time  in  1488,  the  i-epreaeutation  of  Edward 
in  hia  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  ^ll^f: 
became  by  him  tho  mother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also,  throsgb  w 
eldest  daughter  Margaret,  who  married  James  IV.  of 
ancestress  of  James  L,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  dssosnt,  ""=^7^^ 
the  throne  of  Enghud,  on  the  failure  of  the  Une  of  Henry  vlii-,^ 
1608.  The  present  royal  &mily  is  descended  from  Elisabeth,  t" 
eldest  daughter  of  James  I.,  tbe  line  of  his  son  Ghsrlss  ('i^.'fV^ 
oeption  only  of  ilUaj  and  Anne,  the  daughters  of  James  IL,  ^"■^^ 
whom  left  any  issue)  having  been  expelled  flmn  tbe  tbioM  *■ 
Revolution  of  1688.  _»    .  v-, 
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45,  he  pabliabed  '  Some  ConndwaSoBi  onFun,  Law  of  FOTfUtota  for 
Iligh  Treaion,  ooeaaiiHMd  by  »  olaoae  in  tlie  late  Act  for  maUng  it 
treaaon  to  oorreapond  with  the  Pretender'e  aona  or  any  of  their  agents.' 
The  'late  act'  ia  the  act  17  Oeo.  IL  o.  29.  A '  Short  Beview'of 
Yorke's  work  wu  published  in  1746,  by  Tbomaa  Qordon.  Enlarged 
and  oorreoted  editiooa  of  the  '  Con^erationa '  were  published  in  1746 
and  174S.  Tbeae  two  latter  editiona  ooDtain,  in  an  aj^Modiz,  remark* 
on  the  opua;^  of  tiie  aot  T  Aon^  a  21,  on  the  law  of  ftwfeitBre  In 
Scotland!  Tho  work  bean  marts  oif  iti  antboz^i  yontb,  bat  indicates 
coDsiderable  talent  for  defining  teobnical  words  and  phraaea,  and  for 
atati&g  a  legal  argument.  In  1747  GliarleB  inooeeded  hia  elder  brother, 
who  waa  in  that  year  elected  H.P.  for  the  county  ot  Cambridge,  in  the 
repreeentatiiui  of  the  borough  of  Ryegate.  He  married  on  the  l&th  trf 
May  1756,  Catherine  Freeman,  dat^ter  of  a  oonntry  gentleman  of 
^rtftndahin,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Philip,  afterwacda  the  third 
Ell  Hardwieke,  After  her  death  he  married  (80th  December  1762) 
Agneta  Johnston,  also  daog^ter  of  a  Hertfordshire  landowner,  by 
lAom  he  had  Uirea  children. 

By  &mily  influence  or  hie  own  abilltiea  Cbarlea  Yorke  waa  fint 
Bolidtor-general  and  then  attofiMy'generaL  The  latter  office  he  re- 
signed in  1764,  on  aoeoout  of  aome  discontent  with  the  mlniatry,  but 
was  induced  to  resume  it  in  1765.  In  1770  he  aoeapted  the  aa^  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lend  Camden, 
but  died  suddenly  (it  was  reported)  on  the  20th  of  January,  whUe  the 
patent  for  his  peerage  was  making  out,  onder  the  title  of  Baron 
H<»den.  His  death  was  rqMffted  to  Iiava  been  oaoaed  by  the  ruptnre 
of  some  intenial  Tessal,  but  it  is  now  generally  bdiered  by  his  own 
band.  (See  Earl  Stanhopes  '  Hiat  of  Bng,'  b.  r.,  a  zivlU.) 

(Biographia  Britanniea  (Appendix);  AiMual  Register  for  1770; 
Burke's  ^idionary  of  tke  Peerage  and  Sarotutage  ;  the  Preface  to  the 
^tAentan  LeUen,  edition  of  1798  ;  the  manusaipt  Note  bj  Dr*  Blreh, 
in  his  presentation  copy  of  the  Consideratwnt  OH  UU  Lam  Forf^tmrtt 
now  is  the  librazy  of  the  BritiBh  Uuseum.) 

YOUNG,  AHTH0B.  Few  men  have  aoqi^red  sooh  odebrify  as 
agrienltonl  writers  as  Arthur  Young.  His  name  is  perhi^  more 
generally  known  all  over  the  Continent  than  even  In  ifngluid ;  his 
sitoation  aa  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  him  a  most 
extenaire  correspondence,  and  his  seal  for  the  improrement  of  agiionl- 
ture  all  over  the  world  made  him  publish  many  worlu,  in  which  every 
new  experiment  and  every  theory  suggested  was  examined  and  dis- 
cos aed.  "  To  the  works  of  Arthnr  Youn^*'  Kirwan  ('  Irish  Tnma- 
actions,'  vol.  v.),  **the  worid  is  more  indebted  fat  the  jUflUon  of 
agricultural  knowledge  than  to  any  writer  who  has  yet  appeared.  If 
great  seal,  ind^atigable  exertions,  and  an  unaparing  expense  in  making 
experiments  can  give  a  man  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  ot  agriculturiats, 
Arthur  Yoong  deserved  it  more  tlian  most  men.  We  wul  not  assert 
that  in  all  oases  his  conclwdona  were  oomek  or  his  jodgment  Qnini< 
pearfiaMe ;  bat  even  bis  blunders,  if  he  oommttted  any^  have  tended  to 
tlie  benefit  of  agriculture,  by  exciting  disooadon  and  erttkisoB." 

Arthur  Young  was  born  on  the  7th  of  September  1741,  His  &ther 
was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  prebendary  of  Cuiterbaiy,  and  chaplain 
to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  «  the  House  itf  Commons.  The  Baljeet 
9i  this  memoir  was  his  third  son.   He  was  edaoated  at  lAvenham 
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school,  where  he  went  in  1748.  He  showed  oonuderable  talents  at 
school,  where  he  zemalned  till  1758,  when  he  was  ai^ientioed  to  the 
mnoantile  honss  of  Mr.  Bobinson  at  Lynn,  la  the  hopes  of  his  beoota* 
ing  in  time  a  thriving  morotiant;  but  he  had  no  genius  for  this  pro- 
feeaion,  and  the  money,  as  lie  often  lamented,  which  this  apprentice- 
ahip  cost^  would  have  maintained  Itim  at  oollege,  and  he  might  have 
become  qualified  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Bndfield,  which  waa  then  held 
by  ids  father.  As  the  rector  of  a  laige  agricultural  parisli,  there  is 
every  reasmi  to  suppose  that  bis  latent  uve  of  agriculture  would  have 
been  foatared.  He  would  probably  have  been  equally  xealous  in  tbis 
pursoit,  without  BO  great  pecuniary  aacrifioea  as  he  was  called  on  by 
circumatanoes  to  make  In  the  improvement  of  tlie  several  farms  he 
ocoapiad ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
extend  bis  investigations  over  so  wide  an  area^  or  have  been  induced 
to  nve  the  results  so  largely  to  the  world. 

Having  no  teste  ttx  rarfnesi^  be  took  to  reading  at  Lynn,  and  read 
every  book  he  oould  procure.  At  aaventeen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Theatre  of  tiie  present  War  in  North 
America,'  for  which  he  got  102.  worth  of  books  from  the  publisher— 
to  him  a  great  treasure.  After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in 
1769,  he  was  much  tempted,  by  the  ofier  of  a  pair  of  colours,  to  enter 
the  army;  but  bis  mother  woold  not  hear  of  i^  and  like  a  good  son  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  b^an  a  periodical  woil:,  oalled  the 
'  Universal  Museum,'  bat  dropped  it  after  the  aixth  number,  by  the 
advioe  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Hk  whole  fortane  then  oondated  of  a 
oopyhold  estate  of  20  acres,  worth  annually  many  pounds.  His 
mother  had  a  lease  of  a  farm  of  80  aotea  at  Bradfield;  and  on  her 
renewinz  tlie  lease,  she  gave  him  tlie  maDagement*  and  he  oommenoed 
practical  fanner,  without  any  real  praotioal  knowledge  of  fiumlng,  and 
his  head  fbll  of  wild  notions  of  improvemmt^  as  be  afterwatds  hunself 
confessed.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Museum  Rustionm,'  the  first  i^rioulturat  work  he  tried  his  pen  in. 
He  married  in  the  same  year  (1766)  Ifiss  Martha  Allen  of  Lynn ;  but 
from  some  peouliaritiea  on  both  aides,  this  union  was  not  very  happy. 
In  1767  he  undertook  the  management^  on  his  own  account^  of  a  farm 
oalled  Samford  Hsl^  In  Essex,  consistiDg  <rf  800  acres  of  laod.  There 
he  waa  in  his  element,  making  experiments  and  oareftilly  noting  them 
down  for  five  yean^  when  he  publiahed  the  results  in  two  thiok  Tola. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Course  of  Experimental  Apieultnre,  oon- 
taining  an  exact  Begister  of  the  business  transacted  during  five  yeara 
on  near  800  acres  of  Tarioua  soils,'  Dodsley,  1770.  The  style  in 
wldeh  this  book,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  instoactiv^  was 
broaght  out — on  fine  paper,  large  tjpe^  and  vrids  maigjn— -proves  Uiat 
dther  the  public  were  beginnii^  to  haTe  a  taste  for  sgiicaltarsl  work^ 
or  that  Arthur  Yoang  had  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  value  of  hie 
experiments.  But  tms  work  was  published  after  his  *  Tour  tiirough 
the  Southern  Counties  of  England,'  a  woi^  which  became  very  popular, 
and  of  which  aeveral  editions  w«re  sold.  Yoong  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  had  a  ready  and  Uvety  mode  of  communicating  his  observations ; 
if  he  was  Bometimea  rather  bas^  In  liis  oondusion^  or  auperfidd  in 
his  remarks,  he  had  tiie  talrat  of  enUwning  them  by  an  ea^  and 
sometimes  imaginative  s^la^  An  account  of  proceedings  and  experi- 
ments on  a  poor  brm,  not  alwi^a  vaty  j  odidonsly  planned  or  executed, 
oould  not  be  veiT  entertaining  or  inBtruotiv&  After  five  yean,  in 
whlah  he  saiteed  great  losses  and  disappointments,  he  was  glad  to 
give  lOOJL  to  a  uaoUoal  farmer  to  tske  the  lease  off  his  hands.  Where 
the  litwuy  and  soieatifio  brmer  bad  failed  entirely,  the  cdaln  practical 
cultivator  saved  a  little  foitone.  It  is  amusii^  to  read  Young's  inveo- 
tives  against  the  soil,  climate,  and  everything  about  this  horrid  Utm ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  only  saw  it  from  Saturday  till  Mon- 
day, and  was  oocupied  as  a  pariiamentary  reporter  tJie  remainder  of 
the  week,  the  wonder  wiU  cease,  and  the  only  surprise  exdted  will  be 
oaosad  1^  the  ftot  of  his  finding  time  to  note  down  the  results  of  his 
experiments  so  as  to  form  two  quarto  volumes. 

In  the  year  1768  he  was  induced  by  the  success  of  his  *  Six  Week^ 
Tour,'  to  take  another  in  the  north  of  England,  of  which  he  published 
a  minute  aooonnt  in  4  vols;  Svo,  which  bad  a  very  rapid  sale.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  oould  not  be  conoentrated  in  agricultural  writings, 
but  embraced  satjects  of  goneral  p^tioal  eoonomy ;  and  the  next 
year  he  poblished  aworit  on  the  expeduncy  of  a  ma  importation  of 
con),  wliich  met  with  great  approbation  in  a  high  quarter.  In  1770 
he  undertook  his  Eastern  Tour,-  and  published  his  observations  in  4 
Tol&  Svo.  These  tours  of  Arthur  Young  excited  the  liveliest  intciest 
in  all  those  who  were  ooonected  with  ^[riculture,  either  as  proprietors 
or  tenants ;  and  there  ia  no  donbt  tut  Ida  works,  if  they  did  not 
kindle  tha  ridng  saai  fbr  sgriooltonl  impEorsments,  gave  it  a  strong 
impetus,  and  Uew  it  into  a  vivid  flameu  Many  touraliad  been  made 
throu^  eveiy  part  of  Britain,  and  many  lively  descriptions  tsi  places 
had  been  pubhahsd :  but  in  none  were  the  agrioultural  and  political 
Qircumstanoes  of  diSersnt  districts  accurately  recorded.  Wherevw  he 
went  he  was  recdved  by  proprieton  and  nrmara  vrith  the  greatest 
frankness  and  hospitality.  In  his  diaouHions  oil  their  difiiureot  modes 
of  cultivstinc  the  aoO,  he  acquired  extensive  prutiaal  Imoiriedge,  and 
also  imparted  it  to  Ids  hosts:  by  jdadng  before  them  the  mors  rational 
and  eo«K»nloal  oonrses  adopted  in  other  districts,  he  led  them  to 
nuke  esparimaDts ;  aud  If  these^  somewhat  hastily  conducted,  did  not 
always  give  a  fiivoarsUe  Tcsuht  they  alwi^s  tsn^ad^  make  rata 
reflect  and  oompar^  and  often  led  UwK§?trK(!*1^Vn»^M^^9C 
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meat.  Bf  mmnfl  of  lus  pablieaiious  diataat  puts  of  the  oountry 
baeame  wqiMtiDtad  wHh  pnotioea  whiofa.  vere  eatmty  nnfcnown  beyond 
tits  bqmU  drole  la  which  they  had  bean  gndnal^  adopted.  Bvan  the 
ftdlare^  oooH^mad  by  adopting  aystema  and  rotatiMiB  not  snitad  to 
every  soil,  gave  Tuefiil  Iamod^  and  pointed  oat  the  prinriplea  on 
whioh  ihe  moat  advantageous  ftyatsma  for  different  aoila  ware  foanded. 
Wberenr  Toimg  met  with  the  cultivation  of  any  peonliar  plant, 
whether  for  the  lue  of  man  or  beaat,  and  obaervsd  more  than  ordinary 
luzarianoe  in  ita  growth^  ha  became  an  aathntiaatio  admizw  of  it,  and 
xeoommandad  it  for  trial  ioagrtaultiurlrta.  Of  theaalaeemewu  justly 
a  great  fiiTOurit^  and  he  rasommanded  ita  onltivation  on  avoy  oppor- 
tDoity.  Another  plant  whloh  drew  his  attention  was  wild  chicory 
(Cie/wrium  vniybui),  the  foediog  qualitiee  of  which  he  much  ext^e- 
rated,  thinking  it  bo  important,  that  in  the  qnestiona  sent  round  by 
the  Boafd  of  Agricultore,  when  he  was  secretary,  in  order  ,tD  aaeertaln 
the  state  of  uricoltura  In  all  parte  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the 
quaationa  vaih  " Do  yon  aow  oUaont"  iriunaa  this  plant  had  only 
bent  tried  1^  a  fow  uidiTLdaab,  and  aoon  lost  its  momentary  reputar 
tl<m.  We  mention  thia  droumBtanca  to  show  how  warmly  he  took  up 
any  apparent  improvauent  and  endeavoured  to  promote  its  genonl 
adoption.  This  eeal  in  the  cause  gave  a  eharm  to  his  works,  which 
were  written  in  a  lively  and  even  im^nativa  s^Ie,  on  a  subject 
where  before  nothing  was  met  with  bat  dry  details.  In  1771  he  pub- 
Udwd  that  UBefol  and  vall-fcnown  work  entitled  <The  Fhrmei'a 
(Uaadar,*  which  has  gone  through  innnxoaralils  ediUoiia,  and  is  aUll  a 
standMrd  sgrioultm»l  work-  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show  the  vsr- 
aatility  of  his  genius,  he  pablished  'Political  Essays  on  the  presott 
State  of  the  Britiih  Empire,'  and  *  Obeervationa  on  the  preaent  State  of 
"Waste  Lands.'  In  order  to  increase  hla  inoome,  which,  notwithstand' 
ing  the  profits  of  hia  publications,  did  not  Buffioe  fbr  his  expeaeeB  and 
expwimenta,  he  had  become  a  paiiiamentair  reporter  for  the  'Morning 
Po«^'  in  which  arduoos  task  he  was  engagea  for  several  years,  mudi  to 
the  detriment  of  his  farming  operations,  whioh  he  oonld  only  oooa- 
aionally  Buperintend. 

In  1774  be  publiihed  'Political  Aritbmetio,' which  work  was  soon 
translated  into  several  foreign  langn^s.  In  1776  and  1776  he  made 
his  tour  through  Ireland,  one  of  those  whieh  greatly  increased  his 
knowledge,  if  not  of  the  parfooUona  of  forming,  certainly  of  its  most 
glaring  defects  in  that  fertile  oountry.  Hia  dedded  disapprobatioa  of 
the  boun^  then  paid  by  tbe  government  on  the  land-eamege  of  com 
to  Dublin  drew  tiie  eerioua  attention  of  the  mling  powers  to  this 
anbject  In  the  next  Beaslon  of  parliament  this  bounty  was  reduced 
<aie-half,  and  aocn  after  entirely  abolished.  For  tiiia  easentlal  service 
to  the  proaparity  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  received  the  cold  thanka 
of  the  Dublin  Soda^.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Oatholica  to  the  removal  of  av«ry  political  disability  owing  to 
difFarenca  of  religion,  ahowing  that  the  panel  lawa  then  in  force  were 
laws  against  tiie  industry  of  tha  ooontiy. 

In  1777  Mr.  Touna  raoaivad  a  medal  flNMn  tita  SaUbrd  Agricultural 
Sodafy,  hHoribad  "Ww  hla  SMvicaa  to  Ilia  PnhHo."  After  thia  he 
imdsrto<A  the  managamaBt  ot  tiie  aitatos  ni  Lord  Kiagsbnty  at 
Uioheltown,  in  the  teanty  of  Cotk,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in 
a  hooae  boilt  on  purpose  for  him.  In  1T79  he  returned  to  his  mother 
at  Brad  field :  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  project  of  emigrating  to 
Amwioa,  whidi  be  relinquiahed  in  ocnseqaenoe  of  tite  objeetions  of  hla 
mother.  Ha  therdhre  betook  himself  mth  reaawed  seal  to  the  prac- 
tice of  hndiaaidiy,  ploaghins  with  hia  own  hands ;  while  hia  head  vras 
oflcnided  im  adentmo  pniema,  analysiog  aoila,  and  making  numeroua 
experimanta,  tor  whidk  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Sodety  of 
Arts.  In  1782  ha  anteiwl  Into  a  warm  coatooveny  wHh  Mr.  Capel 
Loft  upon  the  expediency  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  presenting  the 
government  with  a  74-gan  ship  T^ig  waa  carried  on  soma  time  in 
the  *  Bury  Foet,'  and  drew  the  attentini  of  tbe  publio  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Tomug  had  now  t^Md  and  wue^  and 
reached  even  the  froaearaglona<tf  tha  North.  Ttie  Bmpreaa  Oatiierlne 
of  Rofiflia  sent  Uiree  young  BuBsianB  to  be  instructed  him  in  agrioal- 
ture,  and  in  the  following  year  aent  him  a  magnificent  golden  snuff- 
box, and  two  lioh  amine  doaks  for  his  vrife  and  daughter. 

In  1784  he  began  tiie  pobUoation  of  his  '  Annals  of  Agriculture,' 
which  he  continued  till  tha  work  extanded  to  4S  Tola.  8to,  eontaimng 
a  great  fund  of  agricultural  infiinnatlim.  b  thia  work  all  the  oontrf 
bationa  have  the  names  of  thdr  aathota  annexed,  wU<A  adds  much 
to  ita  authority,  even  King  Oeoi^e  HI.  condescending  to  send  Mr. 
Young  an  account  of  the  form  of  Mr.  Dnoket,  at  I^tereham,  under  the 
aignatore  of  Bal^  RobinBon.  Among  othw  important  oommanioa- 
tiona  may  be  noticed  the  '  Letters  on  the  present  state  of  Agriculture 
in  Italy.'  hy  Dr.  SymtHKia,  than  Profenor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
Univenl^  of  Oamhridga.  In  1780  Mr.  Tooaifa  motiuv  died:  he 
alw^  entertainod  Ihe  wwrneat  aflbotion  for  hai^  and  in  aanral 
inatanoea,  as  we  have  aaen,  gave  np  fovoorite  aohemea  in  defiBrenee  to 
her  wishea. 

In  the  spring  ^  1787  he  reodved  a  preasing  hivitatton  to  virit 
prance,  and  to  aceon^tany  the  Comte  de  la  Rodtefouoauld  to  the 
Pyrenees,  whioh  he  aooaptod  with  j<7,  and  returned  to  England  in  the 
^lowug  winter.  At  this  time  a  diBeossion  took  place  about  the 
Wool  BiD,  and  the  fknnen  of  Snflfolk  deputed  ICi;  Tonng  to  support  a 
petition  Minsk  ift.  Ha  was  joined  in  thia  afiUr  by  8Ir  Joseph  Buika, 
wliowMdapntod  from  Linoi4oahiie  for  the  aameporpoaa.  niaiydid 
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not  however  meet  vritii  complete  snoeeaa,  bat  Ihey  canssd  lome  of  the 
moBt  obno^ooB  olanaes  of  tbe  hill  to  be  modified.  The  mannfoetnren, 
for  whoae  advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  bomad  Arthur  Young  in 
effigy  at  Korwich  for  hia  oppoaition  to  thdr  intnest,  while  he  waa 
complimented  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmfre.  Thomas  Day, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  a  wdl-known  litUe  work  called  'Sandford  and 
Merton,'  addreased  a  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Young,  iriiioh  waa  highly  eom- 
plimeotary  to  his  exertions. 

The  next  aummer  he  travelled  on  horaebwft  through  a  great  part  of 
France,  and  ooropoeed  hia  'Agriooltural  Survey'  of  that  country, 
which  tbe  IlVench  agrtoultoral  writers  acknowledge  to  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  imperfecUona  of  their  systems  of  hosbandry.  He  did 
not  however  publish  it  till  he  had  mads  a  thiri  tour  through  that 
extensive  kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  last  two  tours  be  waa 
occupied  in  introducing  Uie  ooUacting  ttf  graaa  seeds  by  hand,  tor  the 
purpose  of  producing  artifidal  meadows,  and,  among  many  other  use- 
ful graasaa,  introduced  the  cocksfoot  (Docfylut  glameratna)  and  the 
created  dog-tailed  grass  ((7jmo«wiwcririafi»).  The  s^la  of  thia  G^eh 
tour  is  livdy,  and  bis  descriptions  amusing  as  well  as  interesting :  the 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  on  political  subjeots — the 
tour  being  made  so  short  a  time  bdbre  the  outbrsak  (tf  tlie  Frendt 
revolution — are  also  both  intereating  and  valuable 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  coirasp<udenoe  wiUi  General 
WashiDgton,  whioh  was  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  Another 
droumstanos  on  whidi  he  dwdt  with  pride  and  oomplacenirr,  was  a 
present  he  received  from  the  king  of  a  Merino  ram.  In  1798  he  pnb- 
UBhed  a  pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  aucoeas,  antitied  'The 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain.'  He  receirad  the  thanka  of 
aeveral  patriotic  asaodations,  while  the  oppodte  party  aoonaed  him  of 
apoataoy,  aa  he  had  faititerto  been  rather  inclined  to  wroor  the  liberal 
party  and  approve  of  the  French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it 
Mougjit  forth  entirely  dipgusted  him.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Toung 
first  recommended  a  hone  militia,  which  aflerwardB  was  established 
under  tbe  name  of  the  yeomaniy  cavalry,  and  in  whioh  he  himself 
served  aa  a  private  in  Uw  ranki,  under  Lord  Broome^  afterwards 
Marquis  Comwallis. 

In  order  to  put  into  praetiee  Ua  Tariona  aehemee  tor  the  improvement 
of  waate  lands,  he  purchaaed  4400  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  York- 
shire ;  but  luckily  for  his  pnrae,  which  would  probably  have  anff«red 
mudt  in  the  experiment,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
and  the  offiee  of  secretary  was  ofibred  to  him.  This  was  exaeUy 
euited  to  hia  teste  and  activity,  and  tbe  salary  of  4002.  per  annum, 
with  a  house  rent-flw^  made  the  aituatiou  deauabla  on  tlM  eoora  of 
inoome. 

A  great  compliment  was  pud  to  Arthur  Younff,  in  1801,  by  the 
Freneb  Dhrectory,  who  ordered  all  his  agricultural  works  to  be  traDa- 
lated  and  publi^ed  at  Paris,  in  SO  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  titie  of '  Le 
Cultivateur  Anghds;'  and  in  the  same  year  H.  Du  Pradt  defeated  to 
him  hia  work  called  '  De  I'Etat  de  la  Coltore  en  Fianee.' 

At  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Agricultore  he  drew  up  the  Connliy 
Beporta,  beginning  with  that  of  Suffolk,  to  wUeh  wan  added,  in  boo- 
eeaaion,  Linooln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Eseax,  and  Oxford.  In  1795  he 
published  two  politicd  pamphlets,  entitied  *  Tlie  (Constitution  safe 
withoat  Reform,*  and  'An  Idea  of  the  present  State  of  i'Vaaoe.' 

The  death  of  his  daughter,  which  took  plaoe  in  1797,  of  a  decline, 
had  a  great  influenoe  on  Mr.  Young's  mind.  He  began  to  turn  hia 
attention  to  teUgbw  ant^jeeti^  which  in  the  bnatie  of  hla  aecniar 
oecnpaUona  had  not  ooeapled  mnoh  of  hia  thooghta  before.  He 
began  now  to  read  and  examine,  and  te  satisfy  himsdf  as  to  the  most 
important  teneta  of  religion.  Thia  did  not  jvevent  his  other  pumuita, 
and  in  1798  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforee, '  On  the  State  of 
tbe  Public  Mind,'  and,  in  1800,  a  pamphlet  'On  the  Queatiou  of 
Scardty.'  Zn  1804  tiic  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  at^udged 
their  Badfordian  medal  to  him  liw  an  essay  'On  tiie  Nataw  and  Pro* 
pertiea  of  Mannrea.'  In  the  same  year  he  reedved  the  imaent  of  a 
snuff-box  &om  Count  Bcstopefain,  governor  of  Moaonw,  wbidi  was 
turned  by  himself  out  of  a  block  of  oak,  and  richly  atudded  with 
diamonds,  with  the  motto  in  Buaslan, '  Prom  a  Pupil  to  hia  Master.* 
Over  the  motto  were  three  ooranei^iin  in  bniniahed  gold,  fonning  the 
dpbar  A.  T. 

In  180^  at  the  requeal  of  the  Buadaa  Ambawador,  Mr.  Yotmc  aent 
hia  son  to  Roida,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  government  of  Hoseow,  and 
draw  np  a  report,  for  which  he  was  libeniUy  remnnerated ;  and  with 
the  sum  he  reodved  he  purchaaed  an  estate  of  10^000  aerea  of  vety 
rich  land  in  the  Crimea,  and  settied  therei 

In  1808  Mr.  Young  reodved  a  gold  medal  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture "for  long  and  faithAil  servicea  in  agrioaltuie,"  aoon  after 
vritich  hia  exertlns  were  modi  cheeked  by  the  loaa  of  1^  Bight  No 
longer  able  to  take  hia  usual  exerdsa^  his  digestion  beeame  impured, 
whieh  no  donht  led  to  the  disease  which  terminated  hia  useful  earthly 
career.  His  disease  was  not  suspected  till  about  a  week  before  his 
death.  He  had  aliroys  had  a  great  dread  of  bhndnesa,  and  of  the 
stone  in  the  bladder :  the  latter  waa  the  cause  of  hia  death,  but  ho 
never  was  aware  of  it,  and  by  the  care  of  bis  'medical  attendants  his 
sniforings  wwe  allaviatsd;  and  he  waa  tpmA  those  aente  pains  of 
which  he  had  audi  a  dread.  He  died  on  the  12th  April  18S0,  in  ^ 
eightieth  year  of  hla  1^  He  was  buried  aySiUlUM,Jtai^  nuh  in 
tbe  ahuNhyaid.  Digitized  by  VjUOV  Ic 
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Few  men  have  aoquiied  so  great  a  npntatioa  in  the  purmife  of  the 
vuoful  arts,  oBpedally  in  agrionltnre,  aa  Arbhox  Toung.  He  began  a« 
A  Boholar  and  became  a  master.  If  he  was  somfltimea  led  on  by  a 
■anguine  dis^oeitioii  and  Uvelf  imagioation  into  doubtful  theoriea,  he 
oorrected  tuB  by  the  faithful  detaiu  of  hia  ezpenmenla.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  foondad  any  new  ayitem  of  agricaltnre,  but  he  has 
ooUeoted  and  brought  forwai^  all  the  improTementa  made  by  different 
indtTldaab^  and  thua  diffuaed  an  immense  maH  of  pnartiail  knowledge, 
which  before  waa  Mattered  and  iaolated. 

•TOUNG,  BRIQHAM,  the  preaideot  and  '^phet'  of  theMor- 
mona  or  Latter  Day  Stunts,  In  our  notioB  of  the  founder  of  Homon- 
ism  [SiOTH,  JofiXPs,  ToL  v.,  ooL  561.1  we  gave  a  brief  aketoh  of  tiie 
progreas  of  the  aystem  to  Smith's  death,  and  referred  the  reader  to 
the  prcacnt  artiole  for  an  account  of  "  Ita  aubHqnent  derelopmeat  and 
present  state:"  this  we  shall  now  endeaToor  briefly  to  supply. 

Of  Brlgham  Toung  himself  we  have  tew  aathentio  parfooulan.  Ho 
waa  bom  about  1800,  and  was  tot  acme  vsara  the  tmated  friend  and 
ooUaagas  of  Joseph  SmitL  On  the  murder  of  Smith  (June  27, 1814) 
TonnK  was  elected  hia  sueoessor  as  presideut  of  the  societj,  or 
"propnet  and  revelator."  The  meaaorea  ha  adopted  fnUy  juati&ed 
the  ohoioe.  He  saw  that  a  cooteat  with  the  people  of  lUinoia,  backed 
hj  the  state,  and  perhaps  by  the  fed«al  gOTemmm^  would  be  utter^ 
bopeleas,  and  he  not  only  applied  Umaelf  to  aim  the  azoited  nihids 
of  the  oommuni^,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  If  ormonitea 
would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Nauvoo,  he  took  the  bold  reai^u- 
tion  of  persuading  them  to  emigrate  to  an  entirely  new  and  unap- 
propriated country  far  beyond  the  aettlements  of  the  moit  adventuroaB 
of  his  countrymen,  and  aq;wnted  from  them  by  a  vast  deaert  tract 
and  the  almost  impassable  Bocky  llountains.  Having  obtained  the 
prcnnise  of  a  short  respite  for  the  msin  body  of  his  people,  Toung 
sent  forth  in  February  184S  the  first  band  of  'pioneers,'  to  prepare  a 
way  across  the  dreary  wilderness.  The  perils  and  suferiogB  of  this 
bold  band  were  of  the  most  dreadful  kind;  but  they  struggled  on 
bravely,  planting  crops  and  by  various  means  smoothiag  the  way  for 
the  brethren,  who  were  to  follow.  It  was  not  till  July  1847  that  the 
pitmsera  reached  thur  destination — the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
— then  a  neariy  sterile  tiaetinhaUted  only  by  a  few  scattered  Tiy^ianii 
The  mtdn  body  of  emi^jrants  had  to  endure  lass  than  the  hardy 
pioneers,  but  their  sufbnugg  ware  very  gieat^  and  a  large  number  died 
on  the  way. 

In  the  article  XJTis  in  the  Qet^^phioal  Division  of  the  ^ngli^h 
Cyebptedia  an  ample  description  is  ^vw  of  the  country,  and  an 
Moonntof  tbesettlemMit,  fta;  here  therefore  it  will  onlj  be  neoessaiy 
to  state  that  immediately  on  thmr  anival  the  elders  proceeded  to  lay 
out  thdr  aHj  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  '  City  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake'  (but  which  is  now  usually  oalkd  Salt  Lake  Citgr).  and  to 
organise  a  government,  at  the  head  of  whioh  ^ey  placed  Brigham 
Tonng.  The  country  waa  a  part  of  the  northern  provincea  of  M axioo, 
and  still  nominally  belonged  to  that  republic ;  but  it  waa  in  Fetwoary 
1848  fwmal^  oadied  to  the  United  Statea  of  Iforth  Americik  Aa  soon 
as  the  oasaion  was  made  the  Uonnons  proposed  to  form  their  country 
into  a  state,  drew  up  a  coostitutioa  and  a  body  of  lawi^  elected  the 
nnial  state  officers,  Brigbam  Young  being  governor,  and  formally 
applied  for  admieaion  into  the  Union  as  the  sovereign  state  of  Deseret, 
Congress  however  refused  the  prayer,  and  '  remanded '  the  state  back 
to  a  territorial  oondition,  entitling  it  the  '  Territory  of  Utah.'  By  the 
Fed»al  Constitution  the  ^ipointment  of  territorial  officers  is  vested  in 
tiM  Presid«nt  of  the  Union.  President  Fillmore  however  waived  hia 
right,  or  so  used  it  aa  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
'  Saints.'  Toung  was  contiaued  governor,  and  the  entire  authority, 
civil  as  well  aa  ecclesiastical,  became  vested  in  him.  Armed  with  this 
double  aathority  he  devoted  himself  to  the  firm  establishment  of  ttw 
settlement,  the  extenrion  of  the  church,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
^atem. 

The  valley  of  the  Salt  lake  was,  as  we  have  said,  chosen  for  the 
'earftily  Zion  of  the  Saints,'  because  of  its  distanoe  &om  any  oiviliBed 
settlement,  and  because  there  the  oommnnity  would  be,  aa  it  were, 
naturally  separated  from  every  other  people  by  the  physical  confor- 
mation at  uie  country — a  Talley  or  series  of  vallciys  surrounded  by 
almost  impassable  moantune  and  vride  desertsi  Tonng  fait  that  his 
only  chance  of  boilduig  up  such  a  theocracy  as  his  pradeoessor  had 
conceived  lay  in  keeping  his  people  beyond  the  obsOTvation  and  tha 
reach  of  any  community  who  held  any  form  of  Christian  creed  or 
established  poli^.  Once  firmly  settled  he  doubted  not  that  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  out  any  '  Gentile '  intruders.  But,  lu^pUy  as  Utah 
■aemed  ohoson  fbr  Us  pnrpoae^  a  eiroiuastanoe  oeeuned  whioh  to  a 
neat  extent  overturned  his  calonlations.  The  dinovery  of  gold  in 
California  led  to  an  immediate  rush  of  immigrants  to  that  country, 
and  the  City  of  the  Salt  Lake  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  the  overland 
routs.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  arreat  or  to  divert  the  stream. 
After  aome  futile  attempts  to  prevent  intercourse,  the  elders  seem  to 
have  decided  to  make  tin  best  of  what  could  not  be  avoideJ,  and  a 
profitable  trade  was  eatabliriud  with  tiie  travellera  The  prosperity 
of  Utah  ha^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  been  greatly  iocreasMl  by  this 
traffic,  but  it  has  led  to  the  settlement  of  numerous '  Gentiles '  in  the 
territory,  and  otherwise  been  a  aonstant  Moxee  of  vexation  ud 
P^texity  to  the  authorities. 

ttjjj^ham  Toung  was  not  oontfanud  in  Us  office  aa  gofemor  tig 


Fillmore's  Buooosaor  in  the  presidency;  but  for  some  time  no  Tery 
serious  consequences  ensued  from  the  eiianges  which  were  made,  the 
officers  sent  acting  willingly  with  the  Mormon  authorities.  But  hrter 
in  Pierce's  presidency,  judges  were  appointed  who  were  dissatisfied  at 
seeing  their  judgment^  where  'Saints  '  were  ooncemed,  virtually  set 
aside  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  prophet.  Young  moreover, 
when  the  time  for  the  election  of  a  new  president  approached,  took 
a  deoided  part  in  opposiUon  to  lb.  Buchanan.  Changes  of  various 
kinds  were  aceumuiated  against  him  by  the  federal  officiala,  wht, 
at  last  in  a  body  withdrew  and  laid  their  oomplaints  baton  the 
president  Hr.  Buchanan  has,  It  appears,  determined  on  the  adoption 
of  decided  measures.  A  body  of  federal  troops,  it  la  said  2,500  in 
number,  has  been  despatched  to  Utah  to  restore  tliere  the  federal 
authority.  On  the  other  hand  Young  and  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Utah  profess  on  behalf  of  tiie  Mormona  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  and  their  readiness  to  receive  auoh  offieers  as  may  be  content 
"  to  attend  to  their  own  duties,"  but  assart  their  firm  determination 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  any  *  outside '  offloiala  who  sludl  be  thrust 
upon  them  "in  defiance  of  their  constitutional  rights."  What  preoise 
form  the  dispute  m^  take,  and  whether  it  will  be  pertnitted  to  pro> 
oeed  to  extremities,  or  Young  as  bt^ore,  at  the  last  moment,  counsel 
snbmisilon  to  oonstituted  anworitar,  or  a  new  migration,  remains  of 
course  in  the  futar&  lleanvhile  the  Uomona  are  eveiywhere  watch- 
ing with  intense  anxiety;  and  it  may  he  noticed  as  an  illustration  of 
the  serious  phase  whioh  the  proceedings  have  aaaumed,  that  after  con- 
tinually urging  emigration,  the  Mormon  authorities  in  Bngland  have 
suddenly  put  a  peremptcvy  stop  to  it.  In  the  'MUleniid  Star'  of 
October  17,  1857.  they  announce  that  "In  view  of  the  difficulties 
whioh  are  now  threatening  the  Saints  we  deem  it  irisdom  to  stop  sll 
emigration  to  the  Statss  uid  Utah  for  the  present." 

Toung  has  been  singalarly  sncoaasful  in  "'■'"H"tie  his  influence, 
Dea^  of  o{>poutIon  and  reproach,  the  attaohmeot  of  his  followers 
has  been  growing  deeper  and  stronger,  till  he  now  seems  to  hold  as 
firm  a  sway  as  ever  did  Joseph  Smith  himself!  Mr.  Chandless,  an 
Knglish  traveller,  who  spent  ute  autumn  and  winter  of  1865  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  deaoribea  Toung  aa  "a  portly  man  of  middle  haij^l^  *PP*^ 
rentiy  about  fifty-four;  his  face  bespsa«a  common  sense,  and  wnoi 
in  the  prayer  he  waa  spoken  of  as  the  'prophet  and  revebtor,'  I  tried 
— but  m  vain — to  discover  any  sign  of  contempt  in  his  countenance. 
....  Ha  never  flattera  the  peo^e,  nor  apes  the  supposed  mien  and 
language  of  a  prophet.  ....  He  rathw  affects  coarse  and  common 
language.  ....  He  is  in  shrewdness  and  energy  well  fitted  to  be  the 
head,  thoogh  hf  no  means  the  most  intellectual  or  most  eloquent  ia 
the  '  Church."'  This  character,  drawn  by  an  intelligent  observer,  ii 
borne  out  by  what  is  known  of  his  general  conduct  and  by  his  printed 
'discourseik  In  these  (which  are  published  by  the  authorised  re- 
porter, Elder  G.  D.  Watt, '  Journal  of  Discourses  by  Brigham  Touof^ 
Preudent  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  his  two  Coaii- 
sellor^  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  others,'  and  whioh  is  tiw  antbori- 
tatlve  "  exposition  of  the  views  and  polkiy  of  the  Oharoh  ")  we  have 
the  best  ulustration  of  the  character  of  tba  man,  and  the  dMuresb 
insight  into  his  docttinea.  In  one  of  these  dfacouises  he  says  :  "Do 
yon  ask  who  brother  Brigham  is  t  He  is  an  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  keep  His  people  in  the  path  which  He  has 
marked  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servant  Joseph;  and 
to  travel  in  which  is  all  I  ask  of  them.  I  said  some  time  since  on 
this  stand,  if  I  waa  not  a  Prophet  I  certainly  have  ben  profitable  to 
this  people.  I  know  I  have^  by  the  blesrii^  of  the  Lord,  besn  ane- 
oeesful  in  profiting  them.  The  Lord  has  done  it  through  mci"  But 
besides  this  plain,  blunt,  almost  jocular  style,  whioh  he  uaes  when 
reproving  as  well  aa  when  advialnfe  there  ia  another  which  shows  how 
tightly  he  holds  thereuu^  and  the  meana  by  whioh  he  keeps  in  checka 
people  who  look  up  to  him  aa  their  divinely  ap[K>inted  ruler.  In  his '  Dis- 
oonrae  delivered  in  the  Bowery,  Great  Salt  Lake  Cit^,  June  15, 1858,' 
for  instance,  we  come  upon  such  a  passage  aa  this  {'  Disoonrsaa,*  liL 

f337),  "  You  recollect  that  last  Sabbath,  and  two  weeks  ago  to-day, 
told  the  people  that  it  would  be  for  their  good  to  go  and  perform  a 
oercain  piece  of  wori^  which  waa  jost  as  much  revelrtion  to  yon  as 
would  Ds  teaidiings  i^wa  the  sabjaet  of  gritting  your  endowment  [a 
Ugher  kind  of  inmstion}.  It  was  liCa^  and  was  iq>on  tiw  pdndples  cf 
eternal  lives.  I  recoUect  telling  yon  when  yon  lift  your  bands  to 
heaven  Uke  that  [raiaing  his  bands^  and  aay  that  yon  viH  perform 
thus  and  so,  and  do  not,  tiiat  suoh  a  course  would  damn  you,  as  sure  as 

you  are  now  living  I  am  almost  constrained  by^e  power  that 

is  within  me  to  draw  the  dividing  line  ia  the  midat  (tf  this  people,  and 
to  ont  many  firom  the  Chnndi,  but  I  plsad  fbr  ntSBOf.  I  have  maroy 
for  the  people,  and  I  ask  God  to  baar  with  the  vriekadneas  there  bi  in 
their  midst,  which  can  hardly  be  borne  witii  by  the  spirit  and  poww 
of  tiie  Holy  GhoaL"  And  not  only  does  he  thoa  hold  out  to  the  people 
that  he  poesaaaes  the  power  of  cutting  them  off  from  etwnal  life,  but 
he  claims  the  gifts  of  foreknowledge,  and  of  somatiung  approaching 
omnipresence— «t  laasl^  we  find  buu  declaring  (October  6, 1854)  **  It 
is  a  hard  matter  tag  a  man  to  hide  himself  from  me  in  this  terrttory; 
the  Urds  of  the  air  they  say  carry  news,  and  if  they  do  not  I  have 
plenty  of  sooroes  of  information."  It  la  easy  to  understand  that 
among  a  people  who  receive  such  teaching,  there  is  likely  to  be  Uttie 
oppoaitiovg  as  there  can  be  little  inquiry;  Bat  btefsraaioe  of  an 
1^  with  tiie  lOYemment  is  -JTrtf^Tg^  tf^^Ogf^ 
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Tha  bnrdMt  of  bii  taacMBg  "Do  you  dnty  and  lam  at  to  do  onn; 
doftve  to  the  troth, — mad  let  the  bretiirm  oome  god  mj  their  labour 
titbioga."  "  Do  thiow  tiUoffi  which  are  nsoMMury  to  ba  dona,  and  let 
thow  alona  that  are  not  noooMaiy,  and  we  shall  aooompliah  more  than 
wa  do  now ; "  or,  as  he  condonaed  it  in  what  ia  printed  at  the  head  of 
^6  '  Mormon '  aa  "  the  Mormon'i  creed     "  Hind  your  own  buaineM." 

Monuoniam  owes  ita  praMnt  ah^ie  to  the  genitu  of  Brigham  Toung. 
Taluiigtbelat«to£acial*Aoooaiitof  the  Faith  and  Dootrinaaof  the 
Oiiiroo,'  u  we  find  it  in  t)ie  'Mormon'  of  May  0,  1857,  there  appeora 
littb  more  than  a  Bomewbat  obBoore  expansion  of  the  oreed  aa  left  by 
JoB^h  Smitbf  which  we  gave  in  toL  t.,  ooL  fifiO,  But  it  oontaina  the 
ez press  deelaratioD,  "we  believe  that  Qod  will  continue  to  ^ve  reve- 
latiouB  by  Tieiona,  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Qboet,  until  the  Sainta  are  gOMed  into  nil  truth and  with 
thia  assertion  of  eoatinnona  lenlatuui,  it  mart  be  remembeored  that 
Young  ia  the  ' prophet  and  rerdator'  through  whom  all  revelation 
must  proceed  or  be  sanoLioned.  The  creed  and  even  the  '  sacred ' 
writings  of  saoh  a  aaot  must,  it  ia  erident,  be  only  of  aecondary 
import&noe ;  uid  aocordin^,  the  Book  of  Mormon  seema  to  be  now 
by  general  consent  seldom  referred  to :  Totmg'a  rerelations  have  in 
fact  auperaeded  it.  Among  the  more  impntant  denationt  from  the 
receiTod  dootrinee  of  Christianity  which  have  beoffloae  primary  artides 
of  Mormon  &ith  under  Toung'a  refelationa  are — ^^at  the  Supreme 
Deity  ia  a  material  being,  having  the  form  in  the  likeness  of  wluoh  he 
made  man ;  that  there  "  are  Oods  many  "  of  an  inferior  order ;  that 
man  pre-existed  in  a  spirit  world ;  and  that  for  the  buildisg  up  of  the 
ohurdi  Saints  are,  as  in  the  first  dispensation,  to  have  'sealed'  to  them 
"  plnntl  wives."  This  lost,  from  its  contradiction  to  tiie  very  spirit  of 
Chiistianity  and  the  whole  tenor  of  modem  oiTiliaa^oiif  and  the 
importance  which  Mormona  themselves  attach  to  it^  luv  oome  to  be 
very  naturally  regarded  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  system.  It 
may  not  therefore — ss  it  is  to  Brigham  Toong  that  its  adoption  by 
the  body  (if  not  ita  introduction)  ia  undoubted^  due,  and  as  we 
referred  to  this  artiele  for  information  on  the  aubjeot— be  out  of  place 
to  show  exactly  hov  he  teaches  it.  The  doctrine  itself  of  the  duty  of 
the  Saints  to  take  a  "  plurality  of  wives"  he  declares  was  not  his  own 
invention  or  his  own  seeking.  It  waa  revealed  to  him  by  Joieph 
Smith,  and  he  received  it  with  the  deepest  grleC  "  I  was  not  desirous," 
he  says  ('  Journal  of  Diacoursee,'  iii.  266),  "  of  shrinking  from  any 
duty,  nor  of  failing  in  the  least  to  do  aa  was  commanded,  but  it  was 
tbe  fint  time  in  my  life  I  had  dedred  the  grav^  and  I  oould  liardly 
get  over  lb  tot  %  long  Idme.  And  when  I  saw  a  funeral,  I  felt  to  envy 
the  corpse  ita  situation,  and  to  regret  that  I  waa  not  in  the  coffin,"  Ac 
Uaviog  received  the  revelation  however  he  did  not  "shrink  from  the 
duty,"  and  he  ia  said  to  have  aeveial  wives  and  numerous  children. 
He  himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  li,  1855  (reported  in  '  Joum.  of  Disc,'  liL  305),  uja,  "Suppose 
that  I  bad  had  tha  privilege  of  having  only  one  wife,  I  should  have 
had  only  three  aon^  for  thaw  ue  all  tiiat  my  Brat  wife  bore ;  whereaa 
I  now  luiva  buried  five  sons  and  have  thirteen  living."  The  doctrine 
ia  however  not  for  the  outside  world,  but  only  for  the  Sainta.  He  saya, 
"  This  law  waa  never  given  of  the  L<»d  for  any  but  his  faithful 
children ;  and  it  ia  not  for  the  ungodly  at  alL  No  man  has  a  right  to 
a  wife  or  wives  unless  he  honoura  the  Friesthood  and  magnifies  his 
calling  before  Qod."  Bat  it  ia  a  dootrine  whioh  must  not  ba  gainaaid. 
In  his  diaoourse  on  *Marriage  Balatkma*  he  has  the  hardSiood  to 
declare— "Now,  if  any  of  you  will  deny  the  plurality  of  wlvea,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  I  promise  that  yon  will  be  damned ;  and  I  will  go 
still  further,  and  say,  take  this  ravelaUon,  or  any  other  revelation  that 
the  Lord  has  given,  and  deny  it  in  your  feelhiga,  and  I  promise  that 
you  will  be  damned."  Thia  'plurality  of  wives'  ia  however  only  a 
part  of  what  he  calls  the  doctrine  of '  marriage  niation^'  vhioh  is  the 
very  life  of  the  system;  but  we  havaneithn  apace  nor  deaireto  pur- 
sue the  subject  further.  The  importsnoe  he  attadiea  to  it  may  be  seen 
from  s  brief  quotation :— "  The  whole  subject  of  the  marriage  rdation 
ia  not  in  my  reach,  nor  in  any  other  man's  reach  on  the  earth.  It  is 
without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  yean ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
reach.  We  can  tell  some  things  with  regard  to  it :  it  laya  tbe  founda- 
tion for  worlds,  for  angels^  and  for  the  Oods;  for  intelUgent  beings 
to  be  crowned  with  glory,  immortality,  and  eternal  livesT^  feot  itu 
the  tiiread  wiiioh  runs  from  the  bsginning  to  the  end  of  ti»  holy 
Ooapel  of  salvation— of  tha  Qoipal  of  tha  Son  of  Qod— It  ii  from 
eternity  to  eternity."  , 

It  wotdd  probably  be  a  mistake^  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  to  suppose  tiiat  the  pnotioe  of  polygamy  is  general 
m  Utah.  'Plural  wives,'  as  we  have  seen,  can  only  be  sealed  to 
Saints;  and  aa  the  muntenanoa  of  femiliea  ia  expensive  in  Utah,  and 
by  law  a  separate  room  must  ba  provided  for  each  wife,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  prudential  considerations  will  in  some  measure  keep 
down  the  praotice — a  foot  indeed  which  Young  himself  laments  in 
one  of  hit  addrsBsea.  Uoraovw  at  the  Census  of  1850  tliera  wasa 
oonsMaEoble  nu^ori^of  adnlt  males^  and  the  dispari^  of  tiie  sexes 
has  gone  on  inoravdng  since.  It  is  probable  tiierefore  that  the  praotice 
chiefiy  prevdls  amon^  (if  it  ia  not  confined  to)  the  'riper  saints '  and 
persons  in  oomparattvel^  affluent  oiroumstances.  Mr.  Chandlcss,  an 
5™*?  ^'^'''wwf  Mid  an  impartial  writer,  says,  "Judging  fi»m  those 
famlUM  with  which  I  have  been  more  or  lees  acquainted,  and  also 
from  th«  bnlld  of  the  houaes  (whioh  last,  though  of  ooorse  nneattain. 


la  a  bettar  teat  than  might  be  supposed),  I  ilunild  ooq}aoliiM  tin 
polyganUat  honaebolds  thronghout  tha  tHij  to  be  in  »  dedded 

minority."  Of  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  lower  the  tone  of 
domestic  morality  and  to  degrade  femitkle  character,  and  of  ita  evil 
consequences  in  evMiy  respect,  there  can,  wo  suppose,  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  ia  only  just  to  say  that  the  acoouuts  in  popular  works  of  fiction 
of  its  leading  to  groea  and  open  profiigaoy  are  contradicted  by  the 
taalimony  of  all  trustworthj  witnaaaea.  On  thia  writera  like  Staoa- 
btiry,  Qunnison,  Carvalho,  and  Cbandleas  are  agreed,  however  they 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  tbe  tendency  of  particular  portions  of  the 
system  and  the  character  of  the  leaders.  It  must  be  remembered  too 
in  connection  with  this  point,  that  the  Mormons  hold  that,  along  with 
the  doctrine  which  they  profess  to  receive  as  it  waa  received  under  the 
'  first  dispensation,'  they  must  adopt  in  spirit,  and  aa  soon  as  permitted 
in  letter  also,  tha  safeguards  with  whioh  the 'matxiage  rel^on'  waa 
fsnced  about  by  the  laws  of  Uosea,  and  that  punishment  by  death  ou{^t 
inevitably  to  follow  any  infraction  of  them  ;  and,  as  ihown  in  a  noted 
instance,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been  published  by  authority, 
where  the  injured  individual  under  the  present  "imperfect  civil  Iaw" 
takes  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  no  jury  in  Utah  would  do  othenriie 
than  declare  him  innocent. 

Since  tiie  anival  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  Brigham  Young  appears 
only  to  have  quitted  the  territory  ono^  when  he  came  on  a  minion  to 
the  Saints  in  England.  He  has  continued  in  reality  the  sole  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  the  people — directing  the  movements  of  tiie  society; 
tbe  establishment  of  new  settlements,  which  he  constantly  visits  to 
advise  or  reprove  tha  brethren,  as  may  be  necessary  (and  he  has  a 
ibarp  tongue);  deciding  in  cases  of  ultimate  appeal  all  disputes  among 
tha  brethren,  who  are  eqjoined  not  to  catnr  tndr  dlArenoes  before 
'gmtila*  Judges;  snd  he  ia  always  aeoessiblis  to  individuals  who  may 
require  advice  on  their  apiritnu  or  temporal  concerns.  Under  his 
energetic  guidance  settlements  have  extended  "  more  or  less  thickly  in 
a  line  from  north  to  south  of  300  miles,  along  a  string  of  valleya  from 
rim  to  rim  of  the  basin."  In  these  ore  included  several '  cities,'  but 
they  are  all,  except  Salt  Xjake  City,  mere  oollactions  of  iil-c<mneeted 
adobe  dwellings,  uid  Salt  Lake  Ci^  itaelf  haa  fqw  stone  buildings. 
There  are  however  large  placaB  of  amuaement  in  it — dandng  being 
almost  a  religious  institution — mills,  &c  The  temple,  which  is 
intended  to  surpass  the  famous  temple  of  Nauvoo  in  splendour  as 
well  as  in  size  (it  is  I  SO  feet  by  1 20),  ia  built  up  to  the  bttunenb  One 
of  the  diief  buildings  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  Brigham  Young's  house, 
which  is  larg^  and  tuw  "another  building  almost  detached— a  sort  of 
harem— -jnrt  completed  in  the  orthodox  gothic  style."  (CbandlesiL) 
Of  the  population  of  Uie  territory  there  haa  been  no  census  pub- 
lished since  that  of  1S50,  whioh  was  confessedly  imperfect,  when  the 
number  returned  was  11,880.  It  has  since  greatly  increased,  and  in 
the 'Milleoial  Star' for  Oictober  1857  it  ia,  on  the  authority  of  informa- 
tioD  received  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Augurt  18S7,  estimated  at  80,000, 
of  whom  60,000  are  Mormons :  but  these  numbers  are  probably  iu 
excess.  The  population  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
ChandlesB  in  1855  at  "nearly  15,000 :"  in  1850  it  was  abont  5000. 
The  Mormons  have  been  "  gathered  frvm  dl  parts  of  the  earth,"  and 
it  has  been  freguentiy  stated  in  American  newspapers  that  the  majority 
are  EngUsli.  But  uere  can  be  little  doubt  mat  the  majority  m 
American".  At  the  Census  of  1860,  of  11,88(^  tbe  entire  pc^rawtion, 
only  20il  ware  "  bmrn  in  foreign  countries"  and  there  ia  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  proportiona  have  siuoe  been  materially  altered.  It 
muat  however  be  confessed  that  Mormoaism  has  tolEen  hold  of  a  large 
numb«  of  our  peoplei  Mormon  preachers  and  Mormon  meeting- 
houaea  are  to  be  found  throughout  England,  and  Mormon  publications 
have  a  eonsideraUe  droulatioD.  Still  more  numerous  compamUvely 
are  the  converts  in  Wales,  and  to  what  extent  Mormon  ideas  are  being 
eironlated  there  may  be  imagined  when  we  say  that  we  have  before  us 
a  list  of  H  Mormon  publications  in  tbe  Welsh  language.  Of  the 
'trains'  of  Mormon  emigrants  who  leave  this  country  for  Utah,  a 
large  proportion  are  always  Welsh;  it  is  stated  that  they  are  forming 
distinct  settlements  in  some  of  the  smaller  valleys,  where  they  retain 
their  old  habita  and  apeak  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  the 
Principalis.  Atti»  Owsua  of  1851  there  were  in  Bnriandand  Wales 
"  222  places  of  worship  belonging  to  this  body,  moat « them  however 

being  merely  rooms.  The  attendance  on  the  Census  Sunday 

waa— morning,  7517 ;  afternoon,  11,481 ;  evening;  16,628."  Tbe  Mor- 
mon authorities  stated  their  numbers  in  1853  at  upwards  of  30,000, 
but  we  liave  no  adequate  means  of  judging  of  their  subsequent 
increase  or  decrease.  This  country  however  la  not  the  only  one  from 
which  disoi^ss  are  drawn.  Hissionariea  are  eonstsntly  saut  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  to  India,  Anstoslia,  and  even  to  tiie  Sandwidi 
Islands.  Among  tiie  Sainta- in  Utah  are  many  Danes  and  Oermans^ 
and  some  fVen<£men  and  Italians.  All  the  brethren  on  entering  Utah 
have  to  present  to  the  Church  a  tithe  of  their  property,  and  snbae- 
^uenUy  to  contribute  a  tithe  of  their  income,  and  also  n  'labour 
tithing,'  but  for  the  last  they  may  provide  a  snbstitutsi 

YOUNG,  EDWABD,  was  bom  in  1681  (and  not  in  1681,  as  Is  sa-'d 
by  Herbert,  Croft^  Chalmers,  and  other  authorities)  at  Upluun,  s 
village  about  eight  miles  from  the  eity  of  Wiachester,  in  Hampshire. 
HtB  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Yonng,  waa  bom  in  16iS,  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  of  whioh  he  became  a^  Fellow,  waa  sector  of 
Upham.  was  ODlUtef  in  1632  t(^t^i$^^([i>^P^>§fi^iB 
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tha  Mthedral  of  SkUaboiy,  wu  afterwards  appointed  chaplsin  to 
WilliMn  and  Uuy^  ftnd  was  finally  prelomd  to  the  deaoeiy  of  Salia- 
bury.  Bean  Toong  died  ak  SaUunuy  in  170&  Ha  pubUahed  a 
otdbetion  of  liis  Mrmcna  In  1708,  *8anncnw  on  amnu  OooauoDB,* 
3  vols.  Svo,  of  whioh  a  second  edition  waajtrintod  in  17(ML 

Edward  Toong,  author  of  the  'Night  Thooght^*  wta  plaoed  bjr  hia 
father  on  the  foundation  at  Winohester  College,-  where  he  remained 
till  be  was  nineteen  without  having  been  eleoted  to  a  fellowship  in 
New  College,  Oxford,  whidi  be  entered  ae  an  independent  member, 
October  13, 170S  ("at  the  aga  of  oioeteen'*  aoowding  to  the  Unlver- 
aity  Regiater).  A  few  m<mtu  afterwardii,  on  the  death  of  the  warden, 
who  waa  a  friend  of  hia  faUier,  and  with  whom  he  radded.  he  remoTed 
to  Corpus  ChriatI  College  on  the  inritation  of  the  praaident,  who  waa 
also  one  of  hia  &thar'B  friends.  In  1708  be  was  nominated  by  Aroh- 
bishop  Tesison  to  a  law  foUowahip  in  All  Souls  College,  where  he 
leami  to  Itave  devoted  himself  to  poetry  in  preference  to  law,  and  to 
have  adtmted  thoee  decidedly  religious  prino^lea  wUeh  he  retained 
through  life.  Tindal,.  who  frequently  raited  All  Souls,  speaking  of 
him,  aaya,  "The  other  boya  I  can  always  anawer,  becauaa  I  know 
whence  ^ey  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  reed  a  hundred 
times  ;  but  that  fellow  Youug  is  always  peatering  me  with  something 
of  his  own." 

Young  pnbliahed,  in  1718,  a  poetical  'Epiatla  to  Qeorgo,  Lord 
Lanadowne,'  who  waa  one  of  the  twelTepana  oreated  hj  Queen  Anne 
in  1712.   He  alao  published,  in  1718,  *  The  Last  Day'  and*The  Foroe 

of  Religion,  or  Vuiquiabed  Lore;'  both  of  which  are  poemaof  con- 
siderable length.  'The  Last  Day' is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
was  printed  in '  The  Taller/  in  1710 ;  ao  that  he  had  been  writing 
poetry  for  some  years  before  be  pnbliahed  any. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  1714,  Young  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.,  and  in 
the  aame  year  pufalishsd  a  '  Poem  on  the  Deiuth  of  Queen  Anne^* 
London,  fc^o.  He  was  probably  in  aoma  eatimatioa  fw  hia  learning 
OS  well  as  his  poetry,  for  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington 
Library  wu  laid,  ha  waa  appointed  to  deliver  the  LaUn  oration, 
which  he  published,  'Oratio  habita  in  CoIL  Omnium  Animarum  cum 
jacia  aunt  Fnndame&tik  Eiblietheoie  CUAMo-OodiinetoniMu^*  Ozon., 
avo,  1716. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1719,  he  took  the  dcgiM  of  D.aL,   In  the 
aame  year  his  tragedy  of 'BuAria*  was  aetedat  Dmry  LanawiUi  eon* 
aiderable  auocesa;  and  he  published  a  'Paraphrase  on  Fftrt  of  the 
Book  of  Job,'  4to ;  and  a  poetical  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickel^  ocoaiionad 
the  Death  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,'  folio. 

Young  had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
but  having  become  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  he  was,  in 
1719,inducedbyUiatnoblemantoreliDqaislithisiitnatlon.  Thisfaet 
was  prored  in  the  ease  Stiles  v.  Attomey-Oeneral  (Atkyns,  '  Chan. 
Rep.,'  voU  2,  1740),  in  which  Lord-Choncellor  Hardwioke  was  re- 
quired to  dedde  whether  two  annuities,  granted  to  Young  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  were  for  legal  connderationa.  The  deed  for  the 
firat  annuity  was  dated  Haroh  24, 1719 ;  in  the  preamble  of  whioh  the 
duke  states,  that,  "  Considering  that  the  public  good  is  advaooed  by 
the  enoonragemept  of  leamingand  the  polite  arte,  and  being  pleased 
therein  with  tha  attempts  of  Dr.  Toung.  in  ooosideratioo  thereof  and 
of  the  love  I  bear  lum,"  &c.  Lord  Hardwicke  decided  that  tiiis  waa 
not  a  legal  oonsideration.  The  annuity  waa  100!.  for  life;  but  the 
payments  having  fitUen  into  urear  to  the  amount  of  S60I.,  the  duke, 
in  lieu  of  this  debt,  mn  him  a  second  annuiW  of  lOOZ.  in  addition  to 
the  first :  the  deed  foe  the  seoond  waa  dated  Jnly  10, 1722,  and  the 
duke  afterwards  charged  both  as  one  annuity  of  2002.  a  year  for  life  on 
certain  properly.  The  duke  died  in  1781,  in  Spain,  in  great  poverty, 
his  property  had  been  in  truat  some  yeara  before  his  death,  and  tiie 
other  creditors  reaiated  Young's  chumn.  Young  stated  in  bis  examina- 
tion before  the  Master,  Febmaiy  i,  1780,  that  he  had  been  offmd  an 
annuls  of  lOOt  for  lib  if  ho  would  eonUnue  tntor  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
but  that  bo  refused  it  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  having 
promised  to  provide  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.  Lord 
Hardwioke  decided  that  hia  refusal  of  this  offer  and  tiie  debt  on  the 
first  aunaity  were  both  legal  considerations,  and  he  directed  the  2001. 
annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tnut^tatesL  It  lilso  appeared  that, 
besides  these  two  annuities,  the  dnke  gave  him  a  bond,  dated  March 
16, 17S1,  to  remunerate  him  for  the  expenae  which  he  had  incorred  in 
standii^  at  the  duke'a  reqiieet,  a  oonteated  eieetioa  for  Cirenceater,  in 
wbioh  he  was  defeated.  No  doubt  the  duke  thought  that  he  had 
talents  to  qoalify  him  for  an  orator,  and  in  fact  he  afterwarda  became 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Lord  Hardwit^e  decided  that  this  bond  was 
not  for  legal  consideration,  and  it  waa  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tn^edy  of  *  The  Beveng%'  was  Iwought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1721,  with  kaa  aucoau  tiwn  •  Buibis.'  Hia  Satins  were  pubUabed 
separately  la  fdio,  with  the  title  of  *  The  Uolvenal  FMsIon,'  which 
was  afterwards  expanded  into 'The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Univerakl 
Passion.'  The  first  four,  which  are  on  men,  were  published  in  172S-6; 
the  two  laat,  on  women,  in  1727-8.  Tliey  were  extremely  aucoeaafnl. 
Herbert  Croft  says  that  Young  acquired  80001.  by  them,  but  leaves  it 
uncertain  bow  tiie  wh<^  sum  was  obtuned,  by  stating,  on  tiie  antho* 
rityofSp«ioe,thattheDokeofaiafbanga*oUm8000I.forthenL  In 
1726  he  paUished 'The  buUlmsn^'  on  £Ur  Robert  Walpole  being 
made  a  knight  of  tho  Garter. 

la  1727  Toong  took  ordan^  and  wis  nomintted  mm  of  the  rojaj 


chaphuns.   He  immediately  withdrew  hia  tragedy  of  'TheBrothen' 


prefixed  an  '  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Ptttrise,'  and  '  A  True  Estimate  of 
Human  Life  ;*  in  1729,  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  entitied  'An  Apology  for  Princes,  or  Uie  Bererenoe  due  to 
Government* 

On  the  SObh  of  Julr,  1780.  the  oollega  of  AU  Souls  prseented  him 
with  the  reotory  of  Welwym  in  HartfordaUrCk  valued  at  8002.  a  year, 
end  to  which  the  lordship  of  the  manor  waa  attaebed.  In  tiiia  year  he 
published  *  Imperium  Pdago,  a  Naval  Lyric ;'  '  Two  Poetical  Epistlea 
to  Mr.  Pope,  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age;'  and  '  A  Sea-Heoe,' 
addressed  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  aeems  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
bmiliarity  when  Voltaire  was  in  Blngland. 

In  1781  Young  married  Lady  BUzabeth  Lee,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee, 
and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  Bj  Lady  Elisabeth  Young  he 
bad  a  son,  Frederic,  who  ww  bom  in  1783.  Lady  Young  had  a 
daughter  by  her  former  husband,  who  was  married  in  1785  to  Mr. 
Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mrs.  Temple  died  of  oonsnmptiou 
in  1786,  at  I^yon,  on  her  way  to  Nice.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Young,  and  probably  by  her  husband  and  Lady  Young ;  for  Croft 
says  that  "  after  hw  deatii,  tiie  rest  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing 
winter  at  Nice."  Mr.  Temple  died  in  1740.  Lady  Klinbeth  Young 
herself  died  in  1741.  The  Pbibmder  and  Nardasa  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts*  have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow  Mrs.  Temple  to  be  buried  in 
conseqr&ted  ground,  sad  this  fact  accords  with  Young's  deaeription  of 
tbe  funeral  of  Nardssa;  but  the  doifls  just  stated  are  inconsistent 
with  tiie  third  of  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Insatiate  artther  I  eould  not  one  suffice  I 
Th7  BhaTt  Hew  thrice,  and  thrloa  my  peace  was  bIbIii, 
And  thrice  ero  thrice  yos  moon  had  filled  her  botn." 

Lady  Young's  name  in  the  poem  aeems  to  be  Lucia.  The  Loreoso 
could  not  have  been  Young's  son,  as  has, often  been  stated;  for 
Frederic  Toung,  having  been  bom  in  17S3,  was  under  ten  yean  of 
age  when  the  first  books  of  tbe  '  Night  Thoughts '  were  pubUdted, 
while  Lorenao  is  repreeented  as  having  been  married  to  a  lady  whose 
name  in  the  poem  is  Clariaaa,  and  who  died  in  childbed,  leaving  a  soo, 
Florello. 

Young  seems  to  have  began  the  'Night  Thoughts*  soon  atterthe 
death  of  his  wife.  They  were  published  in  London,  174246,  In  17S3 
he  brought  out  Ids  tragedy  of '  The  Brothers,'  the  profits  of  whioh  he 
intended  to  give  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel,  but 
the  play  having  been  nnsuocessful,  be  gave  the  Society  10002.  His 
prose  work,  *  The  Centaur  not  Fabuloum,  in  Six  Letters  on  the  Life  in 
Vogue,'  was  published  in  1768.  There  is  a  letter  from  Seeker  to 
Young,  dated  July  8,  1758.  Seidur  waa  tiien  Arohbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  and  Young,  at  that  time  seventiy-four  years  of  age^  hod  been 
solimting  the  aroibisbop  to  use  his  inflnenoe  with  the  king  to  obtain 
some  preferment  for  him.  Seeker's  letter  is  characterutio.  Heexcusea 
himself  by  saying,  "  No  encouragement  bath  ever  been  given  me  to 
mention  thiui;s  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty; "  and  concludes  by 
observing,  "  Your  fortnne  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the  need 
of  advaneement,  and  your  sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on 
yonr  own  account)  whidi,  on  that  of  the  pnblie,  is  sincerely  felt  by," 
ico.  Young  would  undentand.  If  he  did  not  fitel,  Secko's  allusion  to 
the  inoonwtenqy  between  bis  'sentiments*  and  hia  solicitations  for 
worldly  advanoement^  His  'Thoughts  on  Original  Composition' 
were  published  in  1769.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  January  1761,  his 
ruling  passion  received  a  alight  gratification — heaocceedtd  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales  as  elvA  of  the  closet  to  the  Prinoeas  Dowager  of  Wales. 

His  poem  called 'Bengnatfcn*  was  pnbUsIied  in  1762,  ud  in  the 
same  year  he  published  a  collected  edition  <^  his  Works,  4  vds.  12mv, 
from  whifdi  he  exdoded  some  of  his  dedicationa,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  itf  the  smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April  1765.  He 
had  performed  no  public  duty  for  two  or  three  years,  but  retained  his 
fooultiea  to  the  last. 

Young's  son  Frederic  was  educated  at-Wiocheater,  whence  he  went 
to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to  BaUi<d  College,  from  whioh, 
according  to  we  'Biograpbia  Britannica,'  he  was  expelled  for  misbe* 
havioar.  According  to  the  same  authority,  Yonog  wss  so  much 
incensed  at  his  son's  mlsoonduot  that  he  refiiaed  to  see  him,  even  on 
his  death-bed,  but  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was  con- 
siderable. He  left  lOOOI.  to  his  housekeeper,  and  added  a  codicil,  in 
which  lie  requested  that  she  would  destroy  all  his  manuscripts  after 
his  death,  "which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased  frtend."  He  had 
leftsnotherlOOOt.  "to  bis  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  near  tha 
Temple  Gate,"  but  Stevena  died  before  him.  Youngs  son  erected  a 
monument  "  pio  et  gratissimo  animo  "  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Youag,  from  tbe  commenoement  of  bis  career  as  a  writw  ^moet  to 
the  termination  of  his  long  life,  displayed  an  esger  desire  for  place  and 
uefnrment,  and  aeems  never  to  have  1st  slip  an  opportunity  of  paying 
his  court  to  those  who  had  tiiem  at  Uieir  dispossL  Every  work, 
wlietiier  in  prose  or  verse,  each  aawate  satire  of  'The^Love  of  Fomok' 
and  eadi  separate  book  of  the  'Night Thought^'/ 
some  |MV8on  pf  diitinotioDf  indacUry  ig^Bf^pj/ 
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■George  TL,  mi  gaiiflntlly  in  kogoige  of  the  mort  tuuerapnloos  edal»- 
tioD.  Flaoe,  after  all,  he  tie?er  obtained,  and,  exoept  the  officee  of 
lojal  cbaplain  and  olark  of  the  oloea^  the  onlj  preferment  which  he 
erer  reached  was  the  reotory  of  Welwyn,  and  vufe  mi  pTon  to  him 
i,y  his  own  ooll^  of  All  Souls. 

Toung'e  private  oharaoter  hati  not  been  minntelj  described.  Croft 
weDt  to  the  reeideaoe  of  his  hoiuekeeper  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  her,  but  she  had  died  jost  before  hie  arrinl.  Ailerhis 
marriage  lie  Ured  niiuih  in  retiremeDt  at  WelwTn,  "  the  world  forget- 
ting^" and  long  enongh  to  be  almoat  "  by  the  world  'forgot."  He 
eeems  to  have  been  viaited  by  few,  bat  Count  Tsohamer,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  with  him  when  he  was  very  old,  says  that  every- 
thiDg  abont  him  was  very  neat,  his  mannera  very  polite,  and  bia  con* 
veisation  lively  and  entertahiing.  He  waa  strict  m  the  perfonnauee 
of  hla  rellgloua  duties,  domeatio  as  w«n  as  puUic.  His  aooustomed 
walk  of  meditation  waa  among  the  lomba  of  hii  own  ohurohyard,  bat 
he  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  MTore  or  Bloomy ;  hewasftedof 
gardening,  and  ms  pariiMonerB  wen  obUgea  to  him  fbr  alwwling- 
green  and  an  aeaemb^-room. 

The  distfaigmshing  eharaoteriatio  of  Toan^e  intelleot  was  the  fpr- 
tili^  of  his  fiucy ;  but  the  imagery  with  which  it  was  enpplied  and 
the  manner  in  wluch  that  imagery  was  oombined,  were  suiBh  aa  to 
qnalify  him  for  a  wit  rather  thso  for  a  poet.  He  has  apparently  no 
teste  for  the  beauties  at  external  nator^  but  he  has  metaphor^ 
similes,  and  laboured  oomparisona  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  iouroea,  in 
extnordinary  abuDdaooa  The  combinations  are  always  original,  i^en 
beautifhl,  sometimes  brilliantly  aoatoi  but  too  ficeqnnitly  mtrodnced 
merely  as  ranament^  pnnciwssry  for  illnatratloD  and  onsaitaUe  to 
tiie  oircnmstances  in  which  they  are  naed  or  the  efTect  whioh  he 
intended  to  produce.  This  want  of  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  Uie  production  of  a  spedfio  effect  was  perhaps  the  leading  defect 
of  his  poetical  character.  But  be  has  acotiier  defect^  which,  though 
of  mooh  less  eonsequenoe,  would  have  disqualifled  him  from  ever 
beooming  a  great  poet.  HllTersifleattcmiathat  of  a  TOnrifler,  not  of 
apoet;  correct  in  the  a^aatment  of  fee^bnibnAennp  into  coupleta, 
lines,  and  half-lines,  and  almoat  utterly  devdd  of  Hhe  melody  of 
ih^thm.  Hia  favourite  form  of  language  is  antithesis,  whioh  may  be 
smtable  enough  for  the  wit,  but  is  little  suited  to  the  poek  It  moat 
be  admitted  however  that  hia  language  is  often  very  compact  and  hia 
lines  have  fireqneotly  a  i«egnant  bievi^  which  gjvw  pmnt  and  force 
to  hia  iUustraoons. 

*  The  Last  Day'  oonnsts  of  aieria>  of  deaerlpUona  of  thewonden 
which  are  to  attend  the  deatmotion  of  the  universe,  of  the  terrors  of 
t^e  wicked,  and  the  raptures  of  the  virtooua.  Snblimi^  Is  generally 
^edat,  but  never  reached;  there  is  much  of  violence  and  extra- 
vagance instead  of  it.  The  versification  is  elaborately  oorrect,  yet 
not  musical,  and  the  efEeet  of  the  wb(^  Is  tedioos.  'The  F«m  of 
Belis^n'  is  a  poetical  dialcgne  between  Lord  OnildfoEd  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  previoos  to  her  exeontlon.  The  pathetic  is  avtdmtly 
aimed  at  in  this  poem,  bat  pathos  waa  never  at  the  command  oif 
Toung.  Lady  Jane  is  too  heroic,  and  the  tiiooj^ts  and  language  too 
mnch  unlike  real  feeling,  to  produoe  either  interest  or  pity.  '  The 
FsrqthraBe  on  a  Fart  ot  the  Book  of  Job'  i^peara  aa  if  It  had  been 
written  by  a  man  of  genius  out  of  his  aenaea.  The  Eastern  imagery 
of  the  original  is  strong  enough  for  moat  Enropean  tastes,  but  li  tame 
compared  with  Toang*s  paraphrase.  The  deecriptlons,  when  wnmght 
out  m  detail,  as  they  are  by  Yoon^  instead  of  being,  as  do  doubt  he 
intended,  specimeDB  of  magnificent  imagery,  are  extravagant  to  adegree 
of  absurdity  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in  English  poetry, 

'  The  Love  of  Fame,'  being  a  seriee  of  satires,  required  a  spedes  of 
oomposition  mooh  better  aotted  to  the  peculiarity  ^  Young^  tehuta 
Uian  anything  he  bad  hitherto  attemptscL  They  have  bean  deieribad 
BB  h  smes  m  qiignun%  and  so  thej  are^  but  epignuna  so  connected 
with  character  ond  manners,  as  to  have  an  intwest  whidi  never 
belongs  to  isolated  apigrami^  such  as  those  of  HartiaL  They  diapl^ 
no  deep  inright  into  (naracter,  no  inveetigation  of  motives^  but  exhiut 
the  surface  of  life  by  a  aeries  of  sketches,  often  alight  aJid  generally 
auperfi(»al,  bat  tru^  and  spirited,  and  sparkling  with  Ulnatrative 
tooobea;  and  though  much  of  the  manneis  which  they  deserUie  liaa 
passed  away,  they  are  atlll  perfeotly  intelligibla  and  vanyamnui^  In 
poema  of  this  kind,  even  TooDg'a  peculiar  taste  fte  anUtheai^  and 
his  short  and  broken  s^la  of  ventflcaitiai,  can  hardly  he  regarded  aa 
objectionable. 

The  <Kight  Thoughts'  are  a  series  of  argumeniative  poema  in 
blank  versa,  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  and  the  trutii  of 
Christianity,  and,  as  a  cooseqaence^  the  necessi^  of  religious  and 
moral  conduct.  Young's  exhiutions  of  life  are  those  of  a  man  who 
had  mixed  with  the  world,  and  had  obswved  it  well ;  and  thoogh  they 
are  generally  somewhat  gloomy,  and  touched  with  the  exaggerating 
pendl  of  the  satirist  they  abound  in  impmrtant  trutha.  There  is  no 
narrative,  or  next  to  none^  bat  a  alight  diciree  of  interest  is  nveu  by 
the  allasimu  to  Nardssa  and  FUlander  and  Lntda,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Lorenso,  who  seems  to  be  the  poe^s  persimiflcation  of  the 
aooompUshed  man  of  the  world,  whose  infideli^  waa  to  be  ailenced 
by  amimen^  and  the  erroneousneaa  of  whose  conduct  waa  to  be  made 
manifest  by  contrast  with  that  of  the  Christian-  In  the  deacriptum^ 
the  ^se  sublime  la  of  much  more  frequent  oconrrence  than  the  true. 
The  Uank  verse  is  generally  hnkim  up  into  ahwt  nntenosi^  and 
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seldom  aatisfiea  the  ear.   The  poem  would  have  littts  attraotion  for 

the  general  reader  if  it  were  not  for  the  abtindanoe»  ■openbondanos^ 
we  may  say,  of  its  illustrative  omaments. 

*  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous '  ia  a  aatira  in  prose,  an  exaggerated 
display  of  the  life  '  in  voga^'  as  he  expresses  it.  The  *  Remarks  on 
Original  Compontion*  were  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Richardson  tho 
noralist,  and  thoogh  written  when  Yonng  waa  very  o^,  they  are  not 
only  full  of  good  sens^  bat  sparide  wltti  illMtoatk»  aa  mvdi  aa  if 
tbOT  had  been  written  in  the  prima  of  Ufej  they  are  nthar  gowipiBg 
perhaps,  bat  very  entertuning. 

Toang  wrote  several  Odea,  aoms  expressly  "  in  imitation  of  Findat's 
manner.  They  are  all  signal  fallores^  He  has  djsoarded  his  oraamental 
illustration^  probaUy  as  imsnitabla  to  tiie  dignity  of  the  odsh  and  ho 
has  nothing  in  the  puoe  (rf  them.  The  thooghta  are  either  common 
or  bombastic^  and  Ute  versifloation  ia  only  fit  for  nursery  thymes.  The 
last  of  his  poems, '  BeaigDation.'  conaiste  of  a  aeries  of  vereea  written  in 
a  &mihar  style,  and  though  subdued  in  tone,  indicates  no  decay  of  his 
powers. 

The  three  tragedies  are  all  of  the  heroio  daaa.  Tha  ohsractera  are 
above  nafcore  or  ont  ot  it*  and  their  thoughta  tad  langoaga  being  alike 
nnknown  to  CKrdlnary  hnmani^,  they  exdte  no  lympathy.  'The 
Reven^'  however  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage  whenever  an 
actor  appears  who  is  c^iable  of  displaying  the  exaggerated  but  magni- 
ficent passion  of  Zanga.  The  plot  is  an  Imitation  of  that  of  Othello ; 
it  haa  more  incident  than  either  of  the  other  tnwedlsib  and  the 
tiionghts  and  language  are  neat«r  to  those  ot  aotoal  lin. 

YOONG,  UATEUEW,  D.D.,  Btahop  of  Clonfett^  and  a  diatiognkhod 
mathematician  of  belaud,  was  bom  in  1750,  in  the  oonnity  of  Boacom- 
mon.  and  he  proewuted  hia  atudies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into 
wlii<di  he  waa  admitted  in  1709.  While  a  student  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  tiie  wiaient  and  modwn  longaagea,  to  divinity,  and,  in  a 
partioulur  manner,  to  mathematiea  and  natural  philoeophy.  The 
*  Priaeina '  of  Newton  omatitated  at  that  time  the  ohief  text-book 
for  the  latter  mljeet  in  the  British  nnivemities,  and  Ur.  Young  spent 
a  oonsidsrable  portion  of  his  life  in  illnsttating  it,  with  the  view  of 
ttimipjifhipg  foy  stndenta  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  extreme  con- 
dsenees  of  the  investigationa.  He  entered  into  holy  orden^  uid  in 
177S  be  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  after  an  examination  in 
wbioh  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia  profound  knowledge  of  the 
inmortant  work  just  mentioned :  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was 
snbaeqaently  oonfiarred  upon  him. 

In  1786,  the  professorahip  of  natoral  philosophy  beoomiog  vacant, 
Dr.  Young  was  immediatoly  amMnnted  to  hold  the  office,  and  he 
appUed  himself  lealously  to  ue  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  He  greatly 
extended  the  oonrse  of  instroetion  in  tiut  branch  of  science,  availii^ 
himaelf,  for  the  purpoeee  of  illustration  in  hia  lecturea,  of  a  valoahls 
appuatua  which  had  then  been  recently  pniobaaed  for  hia  ooUage. 

Dr.  Yoong  ia  said  to  have  taken  great  {daasnre  in  tho  aodsty  of 
literary  and  sdentifie  persons;  and  early  in  life  he  beeama  oonneeted 
with  aavaral  other  young  men  who,  like  himself,  were  atodenta  at  the 
nnlvani^,  for  motnal  improvemmb  in  theology.  Bobsaqnoitly  a 
more  numerous  society  was  fbrmed,  chi^y  by  his  axartiona,  and  this 
became  the  nuolws  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  the  members  of 
whioh  profisssed  to  have  for  their  ot^ject  the  advancement  of  arts  and 
Bfliencai  as  well  sa  polite  liUcature  and  antiquities.  They  bqpm  in 
1782  to  hold  weddy  meetings  for  the  porpoee  of  reading  essays  on 
these  di&rent  sabjeote;  and  too  flrafcvolamaof  thdr  'Transaotioos,* 
which  is  for  the  year  1767,  was  published  in  17S8.  The  volumea  have 
Bonoe  come  ont  regnlariy,  and  aeventl  ot  the  aariieafe  oontain  tho 
mathematioal  and  philoaophioal  papers  which  ware  oontributed  by 
Dr.  Yoong. 

Tho  rapnIaUon  ao^oired  tiram^  hia  Uteiory  and  scietttiBo  attain- 
msata  waa  the  oanse  that  Dr.  Tonng  wa^  witiuHit  soUoitsUMi, 
appointed  Lord  Comwallia  (the  lord-lieutenant)  to  the  see  of  Clon- 
fert  and  Kiunaodaaoh  when  it  became  vaeank  A  commentary  on  the 
'Principia'  of  Newton,  whioh  the  doctor  had  been  long  preparing  in 
English,  and  whioh  he  afterwards,  on  the  repreeeatations  of  hu  friwds, 
tiwQslatod  into  I«tio,  was  completed  a  short  lime  befm  he  was  raised 
to  the  ei^aoopal  bokeh;  tiio  piddieation  was  however  uaavoidab^ 
delayed  on  acoonnt  of  the  new  dnUea  aiUng  IBroni  thk  ^fpointmeo^ 
and  trtfore  the  biahop  had  leisure  to  cany  out  his  intention  a  cancer 
began  to  form  on  his  tongue.  Under  this  painfoi  malady  he  langnuhed 
during  fifteen  months,  and  he  died  November  28, 1800,  beiog  then  at 
Whitworth  in  Lancashire. 

The  priocipol  ooDtribntitm  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  the  'Traosaotions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy'  is  a  papec  on  the  velocities  ot  effluent 
floids^  which  is  pubUsbed  In  the  severtth  volume.  In  this  ^per  it  is 
shown  that  when  a  tube  of  any  lengtn,  open  at  both  ends,  ia  inserted 
vertically  in  a  vessel  so  as  to  terminate  on  its  bottom,  and  the  vessel  ia 
filled  with  water  to  any  level  above  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  velodty 
of  the  effluent  water  ia  increased,  when  compared  with  that  of  water 
issuing  from  the  vessel  through  a  simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in 
the  bottom,  nearly  with  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  tiie  tube^  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  vessel  being  equal ;  and  the  osose  of  this 
remarkable  ciroumstanee  is  ascribed  to  the  excess  of  the  preastire 
downwards  above  the  pressure  upwards,  within  the  tube,  being  greater 
than  it  is  at  equal  depths  of  water  when  no  tube^is  omploiyoiL  Thoa, 
a  hmina  of  wat«r  at  the  top  «f[^t^^^i||,f^;|||40R0^|ter 
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wight  of  tha  atmosphere,  tc^etiier  with  that  of  Hit  eolamn  of  watsr 
•bora  Ok,  and  upwards  the  equal  piwmre  of  the  ttilloq>here  at  the 
lower  end  of  uie  tube,  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  column^  of 
water  in  the  tube ;  therefore  the  resulting  pressure  on  that  lamina 
downwards  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whosa  height 
is  equal  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  water  in  the  vessel.  All  the  fluid 
in  the  tab*  desoends  with  the  same  Telocity ;  whersaL  with  a  simple 
orifice  at  the  bottom,  each  lamhw  of  water  in  tha  taswI  desoends  with 
a  velocity  depending  merely  on  the  weight  of  the  eolunm  ot  fiold 
above  it :  the  sides  also  of  the  tube  prevent  the  lateral  par tioks  of 
water  &om  oonverging  towards  the  ormoe,  by  whidi  tbe  diaohatge  of 
the  fluid  through  a  simple  orifice  is  diminished. 

In  ihe  department  of  pure  mathematios  Dr.  Toung  contributed  a 
paper  eontaioing  a  demonatraticm  of  the  rule  for  the  quadiatuie  of 
^ple  onrvM  by  infinUe  ieriea;  and  tme  on  the  eztraotira  of  looteln 
general :  tiiii  is  jmnled  in  tiie  fint  volome  of  the  *TnuisaoUoHi ;'  and 
in  the  same  volume  there  is  a  paper  by  him  containing  a  oolleotion  of 
andent  Qaelic  poems.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Young  on  the 
'  (Mgin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch,'  is  published  in  tiie  third 
volume.  In  this  paper  tbe  writer  offers  an  opinion  that  the  Gothio 
architects  were  induced  to  employ  pointed  arches  in  their  hoildin^ 
from  a  knowledge  titdr  mathema^al  propotlea :  from  an  inveeu- 
gation  of  their  itrength*  on  aoiantific  prindpies,  ho  eomea  to  the  con- 
clndon  tiiat  |i  pointed  arch  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  the 

r,  or  the  distance  between  the  supporting  pillars,  is  the  weakeat  of 
kind,  and  also  that  the  strcDgUL  increases  as  the  radius  of  the 
curve  becomes,  within  certain  limits,  either  leas  or  greater  thaa  the 
span.  In  comparing  low  Ghithio  arches  with  arches  w  a  aemioironlar 
fbrm,  he  proves  thal^  when  the  ndiiu  of  the  fbrmer  is  equal  to  three* 
fourtha  of  the  span,  the  strength  is  to  that  of  a  semicinnlar  arch  of 
equal  span  as  1000  to  1257 ;  and  when  the  radius  is  two-thirds  of  the 
span,  as  1000  to  1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Transactiooa ' 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Toons  containing  de m ouBtrations  of  Mewton's 
theorems  for  the  oozreotion  «  tlie  apherioal  aberratloD  in  the  ol^ect- 
lenses  of  teleeoopes. 

Besides  these  oontribntiona  to  the  AmdentT,  Dr.  Toung  pnUfshed 
separately  *An  Essay  on  the  Phenomena  ta  Sounds  and  Hosloal 
String'  8vo,  1784.  He  aubsequeotly  published  a  short  essay  on  the 
primitive  ooloura  in  solar  light,  and  one  on  the  preoeision  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Bis  last  work  was  that  which  he  entitled  '  Frinotples  of  Ifatural 
Philosophy,'  8vo,  1800,  and  which  contains  tbe  tnntanoe  of  the 
lectures  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  university. 

YOUNQ,  PATRICE,  Latinised  Ptttrieiua  Junlu%  Ute  son  of  Peter 
Young,  was  bora  on  his  fkther'i  estate  at  Seton  fn  Lothian,  TSf.B^ 
on  the  29th  of  August  1584.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrew^  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  He  lived  for 
some  time  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  his  love  of 
study  was  appreciated  and  encouraged.  It  was  probably  through 
the  ioflnenoe  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  that,  fat  1605,  he  was  oy 
Bpecdal  favour  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  withoiit 
baring  followed  any  coarse  of  study  m  England.  He  took  deacon's 
orders,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  2f  ew  College.  He  afterwards  went 
to  London  witii  the  view  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  King 
James,  and  through  the  influence  of  Uontagoe^  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Welts,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  SOL  a  vear.  He  was  appdnted 
keeper  of  the  king's  Ubraty,  and  oooupied  nimself  for  some  time  In 
ohu^fying  and  cataloguing  the  books.  In  1617  h«  went  to  Vrmv9 
and  other  neighbouring  states^  partly  with  the  view  of  making  ooUao- 
tions  for  the  library.  He  earned  with  him  rsoommendations  from 
Camden,  and  being  able  to  speak  several  languages,  he  soon  formed 
an  intiinate  acquaintance  with  a  large  drole  of  learned  men.  His 
biographer  Smith  baa  oolleoted  suoh  inddental  notices  of  hla  petlon, 
or  of  bia  works,  as  are  afforded  by  oontemporary  oootinental  writers, 
and  the  oollectioa  showa  his  circle  of  admirers  to  have  been  both 
extensive  and  illustrious.  From  a  very  early  age  it  had  been  bis 
ambition  to  be  a  maater  of  Greek,  and  be  carried  on  a  oonsiderahla 
portion  of  his  correspondence  with  bis  learned  oontemporaries  in  that 
tongue.  His  enthusiastio  admiration  of  ancient  Greece  extended 
itauf  to  the  modem  lohalntanti  of  that  country,  among  whom  ho 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  resoecitate  a  knowlege  of  tiie  Uteratore 
of  their  ancestors.  He  made  the  personal  acquaintanoe  of  several 
Greeks,  whom  be  Inrited  to  England,  supporting  them  there  by  his 
own  funds,  and  the  eubsciiptions  of  Mends  who  sympathised  in  his 
views.  It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  of  these  aver  fulfilled 
by  his  anbsequeot  exettions  for  tbe  regeneration  of  his  connttymeo, 
tbe  views  of  his  enlightened  patron.  Tonng  has  not  left  behind  him 
many  literary  memorials  of  his  high  reputation  for  edudanhlp.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  indolent  mani  and  not  anxious  for  literary 
fime.  Seldon  dedicatee  to  him  the  *  Marmora  Amndeliana'  in  very 
flattering  terms,  deacribing  himaelf,  io  drawing  up  that  work,  aa  doing 
littia  more  than  collect  and  arrange  the  elucidations  which  Young  had 
the  merit  of  su^;eeting.  He  asriisted  his  countryman  Thomas  Beid 
io  tranalatbg  into  Lail^  the  works  of  Xing  Jamei.  On  the  arrival  in 
1628  of  the  ilezandrine  Uannscript  of  the  Bible  la  the  zoyal  library 
of  which  he  bad  ofaatge,  he  oommeoced  a  critical  eaamlnation  of  its 
contents,  with  the  view  of  paUishing  an  ediUou  of  tiie  whole  contents 
of  the  mannaeripb  Of  hb  exertiaiB  howefar  in  ponmanoo  of  this 
project  he  left  behind  him  only  a  ftw  vaatigea.  Among  these  than  is 


a  eoUeetimt  of  notes  down  to  the  fifterath  chapter  of  Kumhet^  whioh 
are  puhUshed  In  the  ilzth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Kbk^  under 
the  title  'Patridi  Junli  Annotationea  qnai  paraverat  ad  MS.  Alexan- 

drini  Editionem,  in  quibus  Codlcem  iUum  antiquissimum  cum  Texto 
Hebraioo  et  veteribus  Ecolesiie  Soriptoribus,  aliisque  Grseda  Editio- 
niboa  confert.'  He  published,  in  16SS,  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Clemens  Romanna,  from  the  same  mannsorip^  whioh  will  be  found 
in  the  flnt  TOlnme  of  the  'Savosancta  Concilia'  of  lAbbens  and  Goa- 
aaxCns.  In  1638  he  published  and  dedicated  to  Kahop  Juxon  an 
*  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,'  written  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  bishop  of 
Lotidon,  in  tha  time  of  Henry  U.  It  is  said  that  he  waa  in  tbe  oourse 
ot  applying  the  treaaurea  of  the  royal  library  to  several  other  literary 
undertakings,  when  the  anpremacy  of  the  parliamentary  pariy  de- 
prived him  of  his  appointment  In  that  institution.  In  1649  be  retired 
to  Bromfleld  In  Essn,  where  he  lived  with  hia  son-ln-Uw  Mr.  Atmod. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  September  1652,  aooording  to  a  monumental 
inscription  preserved  in  Bromfield  obarob.  (Smithius,  Vitce  quonm- 
dam  erudiliuimotttm  et  itlvstrivm.  Vironim ;  Siographia  Britannica.) 

YOUNG,  SIR  PETEIt,  Latinised  Petrus  Junius,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  Forfarabire  in  Scotland,  on  the  Ifitb  of  August  1544.  Ho 
studied  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  became  intimate  with  Beza,  to 
whom  hia  uncle  Henry  Scrimgeor  made  him  known,  BetnmiDghome 
in  1569,  he  waa  q>poiDte^  co-tutor,  along  with  Buebaoan,  of  the  young 
prince  of  Sootland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England.  When  the  prinoe 
took  the  adminiatratiou  of  the  government,  Yoong  twoame  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council.  In  1586  he  was  sent  as  ambaasador  <o 
Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  to  conduct  the  negociations  as  to  tb'e  pos- 
seerion  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  He  afterwards  attended  James  on  hia 
romantio  journey  to  Denmark  to  bring  home  his  qacMi,  and  was 
employed  on  various  missionB  to  that  and  the  neighbouring  statei. 
He  ranks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Uaiy.  He  prepared  a  short 
narrative  of  that  queen'a  life  and  death,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
some  opinions  expressed  against  her  by  David  Chytneus.  This  little 
work  is  incorporated  with  his  Life  1^  Smith.  He  settied  in  Enf^laiad, 
where  he  was  knighted  in  1614,  and  reodved  a  pension  of  800?,  In 
1620  he  retired  to  an  eetato  whioh  he  possessed  in  Sootland,  where  he 
died  on  the  7tit  of  January  1628.  (Smithios,  Vita  qwrtmdam  Brudi- 
tiMimorwa  et  lUuttritim  Virorum.) 

YOUNG,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  waa  bom  Jane  18,  1773,  at  MiIv»ton,  io 
Somersetshire,  Ha  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Toun^  who  were  both  Quakers.  In  1780  he  was  placed  at  a 
boarding-school  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1782  was  sent  to  the 
Bohodl  M  Mr.  Thompoon,  at  Compton  in  Doraetablra^  whore  bo  re- 
mained nearly  four  years.  During  this  period  he  stadied,  hendsa 
Latin  and  Grei^k,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  languages.  A^ 
his  return  home  he  devoted  himaelf  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  tbe  practice  of  turning  and  telescope-making,  whioh 
he  had  been  taught  by  an  usher  of  Compton  achooL  In  1787  he 
accepted,  in  oonjunotion  with  Mr.  Hodgkin,  an  ei^agement  aa  private 
tutor  to  Hudson  Qamey,  grandB«w  of  Mr.  David  Buolay,  of  Younn- 
bnry,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordahlre.  There  he  remained  till  1792, 
devoting  hia  leiaure  hours  to  tbe  prosecution  of  hia  studies  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  modem  languages,  Oriental  aa  well  aa  European,  and  also 
to  piathematics,  algebra,  fluxions,  natural  philosophy,  and  the'Prin- 
dpia*  and  *  Optica '  of  Kewton.  Mr.  Hodgkin  in  1793  published 
'Calllgraphia  Gneca,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Young,  who  had  suggsated 
the  work,  and  fonuabed  the  writing. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1792  Thomas  Tonng  moored  to  London,  in 
order  to  study  medicine  by  the  advice  and  on  the  invitatum  of  Dr. 
Brockleaby,  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  his  maternal  uode.  Yooitt 
was  by  him  iotroduoed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
dtstingoisbed  men;  and  he  attended  the  leotores  of  Dn.  Bailliei 
Cmikahank,  and  John  Hunter.  In  the  autumn  of  1798  ho  entsrecL 
himself  a  pnpil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in  October  17M 

Srooeeded  to  Edinburgh,  still  further  to  proeeonte  hia  medical  stadias, 
efore  quitting  London  for  Edinburgh,  he  had  resolved  to  give  up  some 
of  the  external  characberistiea  of  the  Quakers ;  but  tbe  change  ofhalnts 
and  awociations  in  a  short  time  led  to  a  total  and  permanent  separar 
tion  from  them.  He  mixed  largely  in  society,  bai^  the  study  of 
muaio  and  took  Umam  on  the  flute,  and  also  private  lessona  in  daodng, 
and  frequentiy  attended  perrormances  at  the  theatre.  In  the  summer 
of  1795  he  made  a  tour  In  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  October  1795  he  left  London,  in  order  to  make  a  tour  on  the 
oontinent  He  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  university  of  Gottiogen, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  these  during  nine  montlia.  In  May  1796 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  Han  Monotaina^  ascended  tiie  Brooken,  and 
descended  some  of  the  deepest  mineiL  After  leaving  Qottingeo,  he 
visited  Gotha,  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  Englaud  in  February  1797. 

Almost  immediately  after  hia  retum  l^omas  Tonng  waa  admitted  a 
Fellow  Commoner  of  Emmanuel  Collie,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Brockleaby 
died  December  13,  1797.  He  had  fostered  the  promising  talents  of 
hia  nei^w,  had  prorided  for  the  completion  of  his  general  and  pro- 
ftssitHiat  education,  and  now  left  him  by  will  about  10,000^,  and  his 
house  in  London,  with  furniture,  library,  and  a  choice  oollectioa  at 
pictures,  mostly  selected  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  After  this,  Toang 
resided  sometimes  at  Cambridge  and  sometimes  ifSitnOL  WoiAAb^ 
sndelsewhere.  Digitized  by  ^OOyiC 
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Hafinp,  la  1798,  completed  his  Uxb  term  of  residence  at  Cambridge^ 
In  1800  be  settled  in  London,  and  oommenoed  the  profeeaion  of 
tne^dn*.  His  pfMtUe  however  mi  never  larger  lo  that  be  wae 
enabled  to  devote  mnoh  of  hte  tim*  to  Ua  &Toatita  Utaniy  and 
loentifio  pumoltf.  Several  jrean  vera  then  reqnfaed  to  eb^webetwem 
the  date  of  admisnon  of  a  atndent  at  Cambridge  and  the  granting  of 
hia  degrees  in  medicine,  no  that  Toung  did  not  obtaia  bia  degree  of 
BLB.  till  1808,  nor  that  of  M.D.  till  1807.  Am  early  as  1709  he  bad 
written  hia  memoir,  'Outlines  and  Experiments  respecting  Sound 
and  Light,'  wbioh  was  read  before  the  Bo;al  Society,  and  printed  in 
th^  '  Transaotiooa.'  Othw  papers  'On  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Coloon'  followed,  wbuh  the  Coonoil  of  the  Royal  Society  selected 
for  the  Bakerian  lectures. 

In  1801  be  aocepted  the  office  of  Frofesara  of  Natural  Pbilosophy 
at  the  Boyol  Institution,  which  bad  been  established  tbe  year  preced- 
ing. Bia  first  lecture  was  deliveied  January  20,  1802.  His  lectures 
were  not  populu.  His  matter  was  too  tnuoh  compressed  and  bia 
style  too  laco&io.  In  1803  he  was  apptdnted  Foreign  Seoretai;  to  the 
Boyal  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  dniing  the  reminder  of  bis 
lift',  and  for  which  he  was  wcJl  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  He  married  June  14,  1804.  After  ful- 
filling for  two  years  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Natural  PliiloBopby  to 
the  Royal  Institution  he  resigned  tbe  appointment. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution  he  delivered  sixty 
leetnrti^ which fbnn  the suhilBnoB  of  bis  grert  work,  which  wnapab- 
Ijshed  in  1867>  and  entitled  'A  Course  of  Lectures  on  K&tural  Fnilo- 
Bophy  and  Ueobsnical  Arts,'  2  vols.  4to.  TUs  work  Indudee  also  bia 
optical  and  other  memoirs,  and  a  elaased  catalogue  of  sdentiflc  pub- 
lications. A  new  edition  was  published  in  1845, '  with  References  and 
Kotea,  by  tbe  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M,A.,  F.R.S.,  &&,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous EDgravin^i  on  Copper,'  8vo.  These  lectures  embody  a  complete 
■ystem  <rf  natural  and  meebaoioal  phitosophy,  drawn  from  original 
wraroes;  and  are  distinguished  not  only  1^  exUaA  of  learning  and 
accuntoy  of  statement^  but  by  the  beanty  and  originality  of  tbe 
tbecmtical  principles.  One  of  these  is  the  principle  of  interferences 
in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  "  This  discovery  alone,"  says  Sir 
John  Beracbel,  **  would  have  sufficed  to  have  placed  ita  authoriu  the 
bigheat  rank  of  sdentifio  immortality,  even  were  his  other  almost 
innumefable  ctums  to  such  a  distinction  disregarded."  Tlie  first 
reception  however  of  Dr.  Youn^a  InvestigationB  on  light  was  very 
unfavourable.  The  novel  theory  of  undalation  especially  was  attadted 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  Dr.  Young  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply, 
of  wbiob  only  one  copy  was  sold.  He  oommuntoated  fiBquentiy  with 
tbe  French  philosopher  Fresnel,  who  entertained  views  similar  to  tus 
own  on  the  nature  of  light.  The  undulatory  theory  is  now  generally 
fMOived  in  place  of  the  molecular  or  emanatoiy  theory.  Am<Hig  the 
other  difficult  matters  of  investigation  in  which  Dr.  Tonng  was 
engaged  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  hien^ly^ies,  in  which  in  not  he 
jireceded  Champollion.   [Chakfouioh,  J.  F.l 

In  1809  and  1810  Dr.  Young  delivered  at  the  Hiddleeez  Hospital  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  elements  trf  medical  science  and  practice^  In 
January  1811  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Qeon:e*s 
Hospital,  a  situation  which  h«  retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  practice  there,  as  elsewhere.  Is  stated  to  have  been  eminenUy  sno* 
ceesful,  but  be  never  became  popular.  In  181S  he  published  *  An 
Introduction  to  Medical  Liten^ure,  including  a  System  of  Practical 
Nosology,  intended  as  a  Qoide  to  Students  and  an  Asalatant  to  Frac- 
titiouers/  Svo.  In  1816  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  oom- 
misdom  for  saoertaining  the  length  of  tiie  seoondi^  pendulom,  for 
flomparing  tiie  French  and  English  standards  vrlth  each  other,  and  for 
eftablishing  in  the  British  empii*e  a  more  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  He  drew  up  the  three  reports,  181 9, 1820, 1821.  In 
1818  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  secretary  to  tbe  Board  of  Longitpde^ 
.and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  beoame  sole  eonductor  of  the 
'  NauUoal  Alroanaai' 

Dr.  Young  at  various  times  oontribnted  eighteen  artlblw  to  the 
'Quarterly  Review,'  of  which  nine  were  on  stdentifie  antq'eotji— the  rest 
on  medicine,  languages,  and  criticism.  Between  1816  and  1823  he 
wrote  68  articles  for  the  'Supplement  to  the  EilC7olo|ttedia  Britan- 
nica,'  of  which  46  were  biographical.  In  1821  he  made  a  short  tour 
in  Italy  in  company  vrlth  bis  vrife.  In  August  1827  he  vras  elected  one 
of  tiwdghtfineiniaaeociateaof  tiie  Acacwmy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in 
place  of  Tolt%  who  died  in  1826.  Dr.  Yonng  died  May  10, 1829,  anS 
was  buried  in  tbe  vault  of  bia  wife's  family  at  Farnborough,  Kent. 

In  18fi6  was  published  a  *  Life  of  Thomas  Young,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ftc, 
by  Oeotge  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  &&,  Dean  of  Ely,'  Svo.  In  tiie  same 
year  was  published  'Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Young, 
3f.D.,  F.lt.S.,'  &,<s, :  vols.  i.  and  ii.  including  his  Scientific  Memoirs,  Ac., 
edited  by  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  &o.,  dean  of  Ely,  8to,  185S ; 
Vol.  iii.,  Hieroglyphioal  Enays  and  Correspondence,  ftc,  edited  by 
John  Leitch.  These  volumes  oonttun  all  Dr.  Young's  oontoibutions  to 
tbe  'Transactions'  <^  the  Royal  Bode^;  the  principal  artidee  fur- 
nished for  the  '  Supplement  to  the  Kncydopaedia  Britannica ; '  many 
essays  from  Nicbouou's  'Journal'  and  Dundee  'JoumsJ;'  some 
reviews  on  scientifio  subjects  from  the  '  Quarterly  Review ;  *  and 
several  esBaya  wporttely  pnbliahed  or  diqiaiMd  in  dlSbrent 

publications. 

TKIARTE,  JUAK  D^  wu  bom  at  Oroi«v^  in  the  idand  of  !IW 
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riffi>,  on  tlie  15th  of  December  1702.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Navarre,  und  held  a  oommiseion  in  tbe  troops  stationed  in  tbe  Canaries. 
Bis  mother  was  a  native  of  Orotavb  Joan  was  the  first-born  of  a 
&mily  of  five  aons  and  three  dangfatws- 

When  Jnsn  had  barely  oomplotod  his  devrat^  year,  hia  &ther,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Frenoh  seminaries,  sent  him  to  France^ 
under  the  charge  of  Pedro  de  Hely,  Frwicb  consul  in  the  Canaries 
who  was  returning  to  bis  native  country.  He  sailed  from  Orotava  on 
the  18th  of  December  171S,  and  did  not  retnm  to  the  Canaries  till 
1724.  Tbe  year  1714  waa  spent  in  attendance  at  the  public  aohools  of 
I^uis ;  in  April  171S  Hely  transferred  bis  residenoe  to  Kouen,  whither 
his  ward  aooompanied  him.  At  what  time  Yriarte  returned  to  Paris 
does  not  etearly  appear ;  but  be  spent  eight  yeara  in  the  coll^  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  where  ne  distinguished  himself  by  bis  acquirements  in  tbe 
classical  languages  and  in  the  mathematics.  Before  returning  to 
Teneriffe  he  visited  London,  apparently  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
Inaster  of  the  English  language.  Bis  stay  there  was  short :  the  intel- 
ligence of  bis  flither'a  dseUnlDg  basUh  preolpitatad  lus  departure. 

On  his  arrival  at  Orotava,  some  time  in  1724,  he  found  his  father 
already  dead.  It  bad  been  his  wish  that  Juan  should  proceed  from 
the  Cuiaries  to  Spain,  and  study  law  in  acme  of  the  Spanish  nniverai- 
ties.  The  yonng  man  remained  some  months  at  Orotava,  eeemingly 
irresolute  to  follow  out  the  career  designed  for  him  by  bis  father,  and 
during  this  time  be  waa  busy  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  acquired  during  hjs  short  residanfio  in  Loodm.  At  last  he 
TMolvea  to  eon^y  with  the  wishes  of  Us  docesaed  parent^  and  sailed 
for  Spain  about  the  end  of  1724. 

Tbe  reputation  of  the  royal  library  induced  bim  to  vint  Madrid, 
and  tbe  facilities  afforded  bim  by  th^  institution  for  indulging  bis 
passion  for  reading  detained  him  longer  in  that  capital  tbnn  be 
intended.  The  frequency  of  bis  visits  and  the  class  of  works  be  used 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  principal  librarian,  Don  Juan  de  Ferraras, 
and  of  the  king's  confeasoTf  Father  Quillenno  CUrke,  who  waa  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office.  Tbe  terms  in  which  these  officials  spoke 
of  the  acquirements  of  the  young  stranger  induced  tbe  Duke'de  B<5jar 
to  engage  Yriarte  as  tutor  for  bia  son.  Yriarte  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  charge  that  he  was  succesaively  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  tbe  eon 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  to  the  Infante  Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal,  who 
visited  Madrid  about  that  time.  His  l^ure  hours  were  apent  in  the 
royal  library,  in  which  his  first  patrons  at  length  procured  him  an 
appointment.  On  the  19th  of  April  1729j  Yriarte  was  appc^tsd  seere- 
tw^  to  tbe  royal  printing-office;  and  on  the  4th  of  Jaauaty  1732  a 
librarian  in  tbe  royal  library. 

Hia  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  bis  passionate  lovo  of 
books  alike  qualified  bim  for  filling  tbe  latter  post  During  tbe  thirty- 
nine  years  that  he  continued  librarian  he  added  two  thousand  manu- 
scripbi  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  collection. 
In  1729  he  had  published  a  catalogue  of  tbe  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical works  contained  in  the  library;  in  1730,  a  oatal(^g  of  the 
mathematioal  works;  in  1769  he  published  tbe  first  volume  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Qreek  manuscripts  in  tbe  royal  library,  illustrated  with 
notes,  indices,  and  aneodotea,  A  second  volume  was  promised,  but 
never  appeared. 

Tbe  lioguistio  attunmoita  of  tiie  librarian  were  freqnentiy  put  in 
request  by  the  government  officers ;  and  so  valuable  were  they  found, 
that  on  the  Slat  of  February  1740  he  was  appointed  official  translator 
to  tlie  prindpal  seoretaiy  of  ststei  The  secresy  observed  in  a  ministe- 
rial cdiinst  renders  it  impossible  to  learn  with  certainty  tbe  cxsct 
qualificattops  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  for  this  office ;  but 
during  tiie  whole  twenty-nine  years  that  he  continued  to  itll  it,  ba 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  Spanish  Btatesmen  for  method,  punc- 
tualUy,  and  severe  integrity. 

The  laborious  duties  of  the  librarian  and  official  translator  did  not 
oocnpy  the  whole  time  of  Yriarte.  In  1743  fie  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Aoadamy,  and  continued  till  his  death  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  labours.  The  chief  labour  of  devising  an  improved  system 
of  orthography,  punctuation,  and  aecentuation  for  the  Spanish  language 
fdl  upon  Yriarte :  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  compile  a  Spanish- 
Latin  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he  proceeded  no  further  than  tbe 
letter  A ;  and  he  published  a  Latin  grammar  in  Castilian  verse.  He 
had  also  a  bond  in  revising  and  improving  the  'Hispania  Nova*  of 
Nioolas  Antonio>  and  tiw  '  Kbiioteca  Arabioo-HLipana  Escnrialense '  of 
Casiri,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  Abren  in  bis  '  Coleocion  de 
TratadoB  de  Paz  d'Espafia.' 

Yriarte  composed  elegantly  in  verse,  both  in  Spanish  and  Latin. 
A  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  rendered  into  I^itin  verse,  of  epi- 
grams in  Latin,  of  translations  from  Martial,  and  of  oocasioual  verses 
both  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  was  puUish^  by  subscription  after  his 
death.  Juan  Yriarte  died  at  Madrid  on  the  8Srd  of  August  1771,  in 
the  dxty-ninth  year  of  bis  aga.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  left  in  manuscript  'Historia  de  las  Islsa  de  Gauaria,'  and 
'Pal^ografla  Onega.'  He  also  oontribnted  laigdyto  the  'Diaiio  de 
loB  Literates  de  ^pafia.' 

Three  brothers  of  tbe  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don  Juan,  have 
distinguished  tiiemsdves  in  the  public  service,  and  in  tiie  literature  of 
their  countiy,  but  tbe  materialB  for  their  biography  are  veiy  scanty. 
Th^  appear  to  have  been  all  bom  in  Taneri^Ut  is  probabla  therefore 
that  thdv pareata  ware  settled  than^  ind  tbnM&Koiaamf  toto^ 
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of  JuDU  d«  TrUtta  fndooed  hb  nephaira  to  try  th^  fortaneB  in  tha 
motber-oomttiy. 

Bebnabdo  Ybiarib,  the  eldest,  appeus  to  have  been  born  about 
1734.  He  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  Counoil  of  State,  aod  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Obarles  III.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bojal  Acidemj  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, and  nominated  its  patron  by  Charles  IV.  in  March  1792.  When 
the  French  took  posieseion  of  Spain  in  1808,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
app<rintod  a  conneillor  of  slate  by  Joseph  Bonaparte.  On  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Triarte  fled  to  France,  and  ^ed  at  Bordeaux  on  the 
llth  of  July  1814. 

DomNoo  TniAKTB,  the  second  brother,  waa  bom  in  1746,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  serviee  at  an  early  age.  After  a  prolonged 
residence,  first  at  Vienna,  and  then  at  Paris,  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  and  charge  d'affairea,  ha  vaa  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
to  the  lung  and  republic  of  Poland.  On  the  22nd  of  July  1795  he 
signed,  along  with  Barth^emy,  the  peace  oonduded  at  B&le  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  EVonch  republio.  Betoming  thence  to 
Spikin  in  bad  healtb,  ha  died  at  Oirooa  on  tha  22nd  of  Norember 
of  the  same  jmt,  just  a&er  ha  had  baan  apptdnted  ■mbaswdor  to 
France. 

TouAB  Yriartb,  the  youngest,  hut  moat  diatanguished  of  the 
brothers,  was  bom  about  1750,  Under  the  direction  of  hia  uncle 
Joan  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  was  appointed  chief  arohiviat  in  the  oGBee  of  the  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  This  appointment  left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  approbation  which  hia  first  easi^  met  with  procured 
for  him  the  editorship  of  the  *  Uadrid  Mercury.'  This  journal,  which 
waa  prsrionaly  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  *  Hague  Qaaetta,* 
became  in  his  hands  a  naefol  and  amusing  publication. 

In  1769  a  new  theatre  was  opened  in  Madrid  ;  and  in  tha  course  of 
that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a  number  of  translations  from  the 
French  drama  by  Yriarte  were  performed  on  ita  boards  with  coneider- 
abls  suocess.  In  1778  an  orignial  oomedy  hf  Ytiarta,  *  El  Sefiorito 
mimado'(The  Spoiled  (3iild),TasfaToarahlyrecdTad  by  tha  Madrid 
public.  In  1779  a  poam  in  fire  books,  entitlad  '  la  Xonoa,'  appaued 
from  tha  pen  ot  Yriarte :  lb  ii  upon  thla  wodt  and  hia  bblea  thafc  hia 


reputation  ia  most  likely  to  xttt.  *  La  Uudca '  has  ran  fhnue^  tin 
ecutiona,  and  has  been  tranalatad  Into  moat  European  langnaget.  In 

1781  he  waa  a  competitor  for  the  prixe  awarded  to  the  best  idyl  by 
the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Joan  Melandei  Viddea  waa 
preferred.  Yriarte  vented  his  spleen  in  a  ssTere  criticiam  of  his  rirol'a 
work  in  the  '  Mercury.'  '  Fabulaa  Literarias '  waa  published  in  1782. 
Of  theae  fables  Bouterweck  remarks  that  their  style  ia  pure,  and  their 
Tenifieatlon  elegant,  and  that  they  are  eharaeterised  by  a  grace fol 
naivete  that  reminds  the  reader  of  Fontaine,  but  without  oonveying 
any  suspicion  of  imitation.  In  addition  to  t^eie  works  Yriarte  pnb< 
lished  epistles  in  Terse,  sonnets,  critical  misoellanies,  a  tnuiilation  in 
varae  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  '  Mond'  and  of  Horace's  '  Art  of 
Poetry.'  He  published  a  ooUectton  of  his  works  in  1782,  and  an 
enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  for  French  literature^  or  some 
other  cause,  occauoned  auafdciona  of  his  orthodoxy ;  in  1786  he  waa 
subjected  to  an  examination  by  tha  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were 
so  little  satisfactory  that  he  was  laid  under  a  quasi  arrest — confined 
within  the  walla  of  tiie  city.  Ultimately  he  was  allowed  to  do  penance 
privately,  and  waa  absolved.  He  did  not  long  aurvive :  he  waa  at- 
tacked by  ^Uepay,  and  died  of  an  inflammatray  attaok  in  1790  ag 
1791. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of.  Yriarte^  vho  waa  bora  in  Biaoay  in  I68S, 
and  who  died  at  Seville  in  168ff,  was  considered  the  beat  Unda«ipe> 

painter  of  his  age. 

Fbancisco  Duoo  de  AiKsaT  Yburte,  a  native  of  Hneaoa,  published 
in  1612, ' Translaoion de laa  Bdiqoias de  San Orenoio,  Obispo deAux;' 
and  in  1819,  *  Fundadon,  Eeoelenojaa,  Qnuideaaa,  Ac;,  da  la  uitiqalsima 
Ciudad  de  Huaaca.'  Antonio  mantiona  that  he  waa  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Huesca,  and  died  young,  bat  without  mentioning 
the  year  of  his  death. 

(Noticia  de  la  Vida  y  Liieratura  de  Don  Juan  de  YriaHe,  prefixed 
to  the  collection  of  hia  works  published  at  Madrid  in  1774  ;  the  Pr(face$ 
to  the  CoUeeted  Worla  of  Tomoa  de  Yriarte,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1787 ;  Antonio,  S^iotheca  de  Hupania  If  ova  :  BiograpkU  UnivtntUe, 
Pignatelli  pnbliahed  a  eulogistic  Narrative,  and  Joly  a  Notioe  of  the 
Life  of  Tomaa  de  Yriack^  in  the  StpvUrir*  dt  LiMratmv,  neithar  of 
irtiudi  we  have  aeen.) 


^ACH,  FRAKCI3  XAVIER,  BAROy  YON,  an  eminent astroDomer, 
^  director  of  the  Ducal  Observatoiy  at  Seeberg,  waa  bom  at  Festh 
in  Hungaty,  on  the  14th  of  June  1764.  He  was  a  member  of  a  noble 
and  didttnguished  family,  and  was  encouraged  from  his  childhood  in 
nn  ardent  pursuit  after  knowledge,  which,  aided  by  a  strong  oonstitu- 
ti-in  and  great  ment«d  power,  he  oontiuued  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  striking  phenomenon  of  tiie  timnait  of  Yenna  over  the  diso  of  the 
sun  in  1769— a  memorable  event,  which  made  more  than  one  Important 
oonvert  to  the  science  of  astronomy — together  with  tha  appaannee  of 
a  oomet  in  the  same  year,  directed  his  attention  towards  that  science 
and  the  branches  of  knowledge  most  connected  with  IL  Having  com- 
pleted bis  education,  he  waa  anxious  to  visit  the  various  aeats  of  Isam- 
ing  and  soience  in  other  countries,  and,  after  travelling  with  this  view 
on  the  oontinent  of  Europe,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  waa  reoaiTed 
in  a  flattering  manner  by  George  O'Brien  Wyndham,  third  Earl  of 
Egremont,  and  other  distiogui^ed  peraons.  He  continued  to  reside 
here  for  several  years,  and  it  was  thns  tiiat  he  became  critically 
acquainted  with  the  language,  literature,  and  state  <^  adenoe  in  thia 
country.  He  also  acquired  for  our  mannera  and  inatltntiona  an 
attachment  which  continued  throughout  hia  lifis. 

After  his  return  to  Qennany,  a  permament  employment  being 
desirable.  Von  Zach  prevailed  on  the  reigning  Duke  of  8axe>QothR  to 
erect  a  substantial  observatoiy  for  him  in  1786  at  Seeberg,  where  a 
series  of  observations,  a  Catalogue  of  881  Stars,  a  Catalogue  of  18S0 
Zodiacal  Stars,  his  Solar  Tables, — and  those  on  Nutation  and  Aberra- 
tion, to  which  we  sball  return, — evinced  an  Inde&tigable  observer  and 
able  compntOT,  and  placed  bis  name  iu  the  firat  rank  of  German  astaono- 
mera.  Be  became  sewetary  to  an  aasooiation  of  them  for  the  purpoae 
of  aaarchiog  for  a  planet  between  Mara  and  Jupiter,  which  his  own 
hypotbeticiU  oompntationa  had  mainly  led  them  to  form.  When 
the  new  planet  Ceres  waa  lost  sight  of  (after  ita  first  disoovery,  quite 
in  aocordanoe  with  bis  views,  though  not  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation) he  was  so  persuaded  of  its  planetary  ratiier  than  oometary 
nature,  that  he  persisted  in  searching  for  it^  till  his  endeavours  were 
orowned  irith  aaocea%  and  he  tbenby  laid  the  fbundaObn  for  dateotiag 
the  three  other  amall  jdaneta  wMoh  were  added  to  tha  ayatem  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  century.  Thia  waa  aooompliahed  while  he  was  also 
completing  a  map  of  Tlmiinna,  from  an  actual  sorv^,  for  the  King 
of  Prussia.  These  labours  however  had  not  altogether  absorbed  hia 
active  mind.  Strack  with  the  advantages  of  a  correspondence  which 
might  in  some  degree  unite  the  astronomer*  and  mathematidans  of 
all  countries,  be  determined,  in  1798,  to  edit  an  Bphemeria  at  Weimar, 
which  in  a  couple  of  years  ripened  into  the  wall-known  periodical 
tvoik  entitled  'Monatliche  Correqmndans.'  Thia  valuable  journal 
contained  records  of  the  ptogreas  of  afctroaomy,  derived  from  the 
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axtenaive  and  laborious  oomapondence  of  the  editor  with  the  prin- 
cipal astronomers  of  Europe,  wluoh  he  cmitinued  to  muntain  through- 
out his  long  life,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  pablicatlMi  to 
the  great  impulse  given  for  many  years  to  the  cultivation  of  astrono- 
mical soience  in  Qermony. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cmitoiy,  before  astronomers  had 
daviaad  any  gaaeral  method  having  for  ita  o^jeot  to  fiwilitate  the 
lednoUui  of  ohaervationa  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  combining 
together  in  one  homogeneous  system  of  onlculatlon,  as  far  as  waa 
piaotioable,  the  separate  processes  for  determining  tfae  various  inequali- 
ties which  afieot  their  apparent  positions,  Voa  Zach  took  a  useful 
and  honourable  part  in  the  prodnetjoo  of  tables  designed  to  abbreviate 
the  toilsonke  ooloulations  attendant  on  thia  operation  of  reduction.  In 
1807  he  prodnoad  tahlaa  to  fkdlitate  the  oomputation  of  ahamtion 
and  nutation.  They  were  attached  to  a  oatalogne  of  1830  aodiaoal 
stars;  but  their  appUoation  waa  confined  to  494  of  the  priniupal  stara 
in  the  catalogue.  This  number  however  was  equal  to  that  iu  the  only 
two  aete  of  tables  for  the  purpose  that  were  or  had  been  produced  by 
other  astronomers,  those  of  the  French  in  the  '  Connoissance  dea 
Temp^'  and  tiiose  of  Cognoll,  published  at  Modena  simultaneonslj 
withhiaown.  In  1812  Von  Zaidi  ^vean  important  eztendon  to  hia 
previous  labours  by  the  publication  ot  similar  taUea  adq>ted  to  a 
catalogue  of  1440  stars.  But  his  tables  were  not  distinguished  from 
tiioee  of  bis  predecessors  and  contemporaries  by  supplying  the  omis- 
sion, common  to  them  all,  of  the  solar  nutation — a  defect  which  It  waa 
reserved  for  the  refinement  of  a  subsequent  period  to  remedy. 

In  the  year  1818  he  removed  to  the  aou^  of  Franoe,  and  subse- 
quently Boeompaniad  the  Dnehesa  of  Saze-Ootha  Into  Ita^,  where  he 
made  oitmnrous  celaatisl  ohservationa,  and  settled  for  aome  yeara  in  a 
delightful  villa  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Genoa.  Here  his  first  care 
was  to  raise  a  small  observatory,  and  to  re-oommenoe  publishing  liia 
'  Correspondence,'  which  had  been  intermitted.  In  order  that  it 
might  be  still  more  widely  available  than  before,  he  now  printed  it  in 
the  F^ch  languagCk  and  gave  oonaiderabla  extension  to  ite  objects. 
In  its  new  form  it  embraoed  aatnHKHny,  geodeay  and  geography, 
hydrography,  and  statiatiea;  and  althon^  eonfluoted  with  the  lively 
disoufirive  freedom  oharaoteristio  of  Ton  Zaoh,  the  discussions  it 
includes  lead  to  many  points  of  the  moat  abatnise  and  transcendental 
inquiry ;  and,  the  editor  being  fuUy  aware  himself  of  the  neeessity  of 
explicit  detail  on  such  subjects,  it  had  the  merit  of  submitting  the 
whole  type  of  mathematical  analysis  in  every  case  of  its  application, 
instead  of  abruptly  giving  mere  eoudusions— the  &nlt  of  so  many 
auentific  jouraus.  The  astronomioal  aod  ^eodetiool  desiderata  of 
stnmiHi  and  survnors  were  also  from  time  to  tune  carefully  provided.!  ^ 

In  1814  Baron  Yon  Zaeh  pubUshe'd  Igf^iAMH^u  dea^Mont^^jiC 
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in  wliioh  li0  endeavoured  to  detanam*  the  effects  of  attractioQ  on  the 
plumb-line  hj  means  of  a  series  of  astronomioal  a&d  gpodetical  ope- 
lationa,  which  he  had  carried  on  at  Hareeille  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1826  he  nnezpectedlr  removed  &om  Qeaoa,  and  aatronom; 
■uSered  a  generol  loss  by  tiie  oeaeation  of  his  worlc  For  manr  of  the  j 
later  yean  of  bis  life  h*  Buffered  HTerely  from  the  akma,  and  at  length 
the  constant  care  of  Or.  Civiale  of  Paris  beoame  so  abeolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that  city  in  order  to  receive  it. 
Experiencing  relief  by  the  operation  of  litbotrity,  be  enjoyed  suob 
Interval!  of  comparative  eaqe  that  he  even  entertained  Noughts  of 
re-visiting  England^  wbeu  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  cholera  on  its 
first  modem  riutation  of  Europe,  anil  died  on  the  2ad  of  September 
1832,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenty  hour&  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  ardent  affections,  of  the  moat  lively  and  agreeable  mannerB — 
papid,  and  sometimes  hasty  in  hia  oonplusione,  but  of  indefatigable 
industry.  There  have  been  few  persons  of  the  present  oentuvy  whose 
loss  has  been  more  sennh^  Mt  by  the  friendB  of  wbranomy  in  every 
country  in  Europe. 

Baron  Von  Zach  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  smantifie  aodetiea  In 
Europe,  a  counaeltor  of  state  aqd  chamberlain  of  the  court  of  Sase- 
Gotba,  where  he  had  the  military  rastc  of  colonel,  and  was  a  knight 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  Black  Engle  of  Prusaia.  He  had  been 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  the  12th 
of  April  1804^,  at  the  same  time  with  OauSD,  Olbere,  and  Piaizi.  His 
only  contribution  to  ^e  '  Pbiloeophioal  Tranaaotiooa '  consisted  of 
'AstroQomimt  Obsemtiona^  in  Two  Ijetters,'  addreaaedto  Tiberius 
Cavallo,  F.R.3.  Theas  arc  dated  Lyons,  1  and  May  4, 1783,  but 
were  not  read  before  the  sooiety  until  Deoenaber  38  In  the  following 
year,  and  were  printed  in  the  volume  for  1786.  TUa  ie  noted  because 
oertain  irregularities  formerly  practised,  or  errors  oommittad  in  the 
reading,  dating,  and  publication  of  papers  by  the  lloyal  Society,  have 
Jed  to  serious  difficultiei  in  unravelling  the  histoty  of  discoveries — 
of  the  disoover;  of  compoaitioo  of  water  for  example.  The  delay 
In  the  present  instance  is  probably  referable  nimply  to  tha  tardy 
eommunioation  of  Cavallo. 

Von  Zacb's  same  appears  in  the  first  list  of  the  (Royal)  Aatrono- 
mical  Society,  dated  February  8,  1822,  as  an  assooiate,  or  foreign 
member.  To  the  'Memoirs'  of  that  society  he  communicated  the 
fbllowing  papers:— 'Remarks  on  Captain  David  Thomson's  Method 
and  Tables  for  working  a  Lunar  ObaervatiOD  made  at  Sea.'  vol  iv. ; 
'A  New  Method  of  Reducing  the  apparent  distance  of  the  Moon  from 
a  Star  to  the  true  distance,'  to  which  is  annexed  a  Demon  etration  of 
the  process,  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Sec.  R.A.S.,  voL  v. ;  'On  the  Geogra- 
phical Latitude  and  Longituda  of  a  place  on  the  Terrestrial  Spheroid, 
the  Qeodetic  distances  of  which  from  the  meridian  and  perpemlioiilar 
of  a  given  point  are  known,'  vol.  vi. :  the  method  which  the  author 
reproduced,  with  some  simpliSeationB,  in  this  paper,  had  been  origi* 
Daily  puUiehed  .by  him  in  his  'Correspondence'  in  the  year  1815. 
Not  long  afterwards,  formulte  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem, 
practically  identical  with  his  own,  were  devised  by  Oriani  of  Milan, 
whoae  method  was  afterwards  employed  by  Captnin  Kater  in  hia 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  obaerratories 
of  Paris  and  Greenwich*  in  preferenoti  in  any  other,  as  the  most  com- 
modious  and  ezpeditiona.  On  this  account,  Yon  Zach,  as  the  particular 
fbrmalsB  he  had  constructed  had  not  been  noticed,  thua  oommunioated 
tiiem  to  the  society  shortly  before  hia  deceaae. 

ZACHARIAE,  JUST  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  Oerman  poet, 
Tvas  bom  on  the  let  of  May  1728,  at  Frankenhausen  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  lather  was  employed  ia  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Sebwara- 
burg.  After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in 
1743,  to  the  Universi^  of  Leipzig,  professedly  to  study  the  law ;  but 
he  devoted  himself  almost  exoluuvely  to  belles-lettres,  an  inclination 
which  had  been  cherished  by  his  father,  who  had  himself  some  name 
as  a  poet  in  his  native  place.  Zachariae'a  first  attempt  at  poetical 
eompositioQ  created  considerable  sensation  at  Leipzig,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  Gottached,  than  the  critical  oracle  in  mattora  of  taste 
in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet,  in  1744,  to  pub- 
lish his  comic  epio  '  Der  Benommiet'  (The  Brawler)  in  the  '  Belustigun- 

En  dee  Witzes  and  Veretandes,"  s  periodical  edited  by  Gottsohed 
mself.  This  poemwaa  the  first  of  its  kind  in  German  literature. 
The  author  had  taken  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock '  for  hia  model,  but 
bis  imitation  was  uot  a  Very  succeaaful  one.  Zacliariae,  like  all  young 
men  who  had  power  and  originality,  soon  emancipated  liimself  from 


,      -  — „   necessity  of  studying  — „ 

ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  early  German  poets,  and  especially 
the  literature  of  England,  The  great  success  which  the  '  Renommist ' 
had  met  with  induced  Zachariae  aucoesaively  to  publish  a  series 
of  comic  epics,  among  which  we  may  mention  '  Phaeton,'  '  Das 
Schnupftuoh,' '  Mumer  in  der  HoUe,'  the laat  two  of  which  are  the  best 
among  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Qdttingen,  where  he  foraned  oon- 
neotwoB  with  ni«i  of  congenial  minds.  In  the  following  year  be  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  (Carolinum)  of  Brunswick,  and 


addition  to  this  office  he  was  {^pointed,  in  1762,  to  the  8apeiint«den«e 


of  tho  printing  and  publishing  eatablishmenta  eonnected  with  the  orphan 
asylum  (Waisenluus)  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Brunswiok  '  Intellig«u- 
blatt,'  to  which  be  himself  oontribnted  a  series  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful papers.  In  1784  he  resigned  the  aupMintendence  of  those  estab* 
meqta,  which  had  prospered  very  much  under  hii  maaagement^  and 
confined  himsdf  to  the  datlee  of  his  profaasotdtip^  From  17SS 
to  1774  he  edited  the  'Kene  Braunscdiweiger  Zeitnng*  (th*  2fa« 
Brunswick  Gazette),  for  which  he  himself  wrote  nearly  aU  the  lituraiy 
articles  and  reviews.   He  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1777. 

Zachariae  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  in  tha  eomie 
epic  ho  has  scarcely  been  surpaaaed  by  any  more  reoMit  Qorman  poet. 
He  is  lepa  succeaaful  in  descriptive  poetry.  He  alan  wrote  a  mimbCT 
of  songs  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  aet  many  of  them 
to  musio.  He  made  a  German  translation  of  Milton's  *  Paradiaa  Lioat,' 
in  hexameter  verse  (4to,  Altoua,  1760;  »  second  and  improvad  editun 
appeared  in  1762),  but  the  translation  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful 
to  the  original.  His  '  Fabeln  und  Erwhlnngau  in  Burkard  Wsldia' 
Manier'  belong  to  his  best  poetical  prodnctiona.  His  rtyle  ia  clear, 
plain,  and  correot.  For  tiie  purpose  of  promoting  tha  study  of  the 
early  Qerman  poets,  Zachariae  began  to  publish  a  coUeetum  sC  the  bed 
specimens  of  the  best  Qerman  poets  from  the  time  of  Oiuta  {*  Ananle- 
sane  fituoke  der  beaten  Dentsohen  Diohter  von  Opita  bis  uf  eagen- 
wiirtigo  Zeiten,'  2  vola.  8vo,  1766-71).  This  undertaking  was  oontinnai 
after  Zactiariae's  death,  by  Eschenburg,  who  published  a  third  volnme 
(1778,  8vo).  The  first  oompleta  oollsction  of  Zachariae'a  works  ap- 
peared, in  9  vole.  8n,  at  Bmnswiok,  in  1763-65.  A  aemmd  and 
cheaper  adition,  in  wbldi  the  tranalationa  from  foreign  langoagas  are 
omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  and  vaa  reprinted 
in  1777.  After  bis  death,  Escbenbui^  published  a  supplamentary 
volume,  which  also  contains  a  Life  of  Zacbarioa 

ZACHARIAE.  EARL  SALOMON,  a  celebrated  Oormau  jurist  and 
political  wriur,  was  bom  at  Meissen,  on  the  14th  of  September  l/St*, 
and  reoMved  his  early  edaoation  in  the  great  puhUo  acbool  (Fiirstea- 
sohule)  of  bis  native  placa  In  1787  he  went  to  the  onivaraity  of 
Leipiig,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  aiolusively  to  philo- 
Ic^cal  and  pbilosophloal  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took  up  the  study 
of  juridprudrace.  He  left  Leipzig  in  the  spring  of  1763,  and,  being 
recommended  by  persons  of  distinction,  he  obttuoed  the  situation  ot 
tutor  to  the  youn^  count  Znr  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  hia  stadiea  tor  two 
years  longer.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  military  cnreer. 
Zachariae.  in  1795,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite  plan  of  becoming 
an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not  been  primtdoosnt  for  more  ^an 
two  yean  before  be  was  appointed  professor  eztraordtnaiif,  and  is 
1802  he  wae  raised  to  the  ordinary  profesaorahip  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distiaguishad  himself  as  an 
author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  ptulosophical  and  political  writer.  In  1807  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  a  i»ofeasorship  in  the  University  of  Heidelbarg,  whieh  he 
accepted  because  in  his  situation  at  Wittenberg  his  leisure  tima  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  practical  administration  of  justice, 
which  formed  part  of  hiaoifice,  and  thus  he  had  little  time  left  for  literary 
pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he  lectured  on  law  in  all  its  departments, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  public  law  of  Germaoy,  oanoo  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudeooe.  He  always  treated  hia 
subjeot  in  a  philosophical  qiirit.  Hia  merits  were  rewarded  \ij  tha 
title  of  Qeheimer  Rath  of  the  grand.duohy  of  Baden,  and  by  other  dis- 
tinctions. For  a  time  he  was  drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits  by  being  eleoted  a  member  of  the  first  and  afterwards 
of  the  second  chamber  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  In  the  capacity 
of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an  advocate  of  monarchy, 
or  at  least  with  the  desire  to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
government  than  it  ought  to  have ;  but  as  far  as  nis  writings  show, 
from  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  was  a  liberal 
royalia^  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  principles.  During 
his  active  career  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  he  received  two  very 
honourable  invitations,  the  one  to  Qottingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig, 
both  of  which  he  declined.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  until  his  death 
on  the  27bh  of  March  1843,  having  sliortiy  before  been  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  nobili^  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zachariae  von  Ungmth^ 
Zachariae  was  one  of  tiie  ablest  and  moat  pbiloaoi^cal  writara  on  law 
and  politics  in  Germany,  and  few  continental  men  bava  poisnaaad  a 
more  com^wehenuve  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  uwtitations 
of  the  various  states  of  modem  Europe  than  he  did. 

The  following  list  coDtaine  bis  principal  works : — 1,  '  Handbooh  d«a 
Sursiichsiaohen  Lefanrechts,'  8yo,  Leipzig,  1796 ;  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  Cb.  E.  Weisse  and  F.  A.  Langsnn.  Sto,  LeipEtjb  1823.  3, 
•  Die  Kinheit  dag  Btaats  nnd  der  Eirohe,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1797 ;  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  this  worlc  is  his  'Nachtrag  iiber  die  evangdiacfae  Brdder- 
gemeine,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1798.  S,  '  Haudbuch  des  'Franaofliaohen  Civil, 
rechts/  of  which  the  third  edition  appeared  in  4  vols.  8vo,  at  Heidelberg, 
1827,  &.IS.  4,  'Vierzig  Bucheryom  Staate,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgardt^ 
1820-82 :  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  begun  in 
1839,  and  completed  in  1848,  in  7  vols.  8vo ;  it  is  by  fiur  the  best  work 
on  political  plulosophyin  the  Qarmin  language.  6,  'iiucins  Coraalina 
Sulla,  ala  Ordner  des  Homischen  Ftraistaatos,'  in  two  psrts,  8vo,  Huid^- 
berg,  1834,  is  a  vary  admirabia  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  vrhich 
perbapa  Ji^  that  he  a«8i|;nB  greater  meriU  ta^n  poUtieal  nfnraia  trf 
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BulU  than  tfa«y  dMerra  Hs  also  eontrilmted  mmy  nluable  pspvn 
to  th«  periodical  Which  he  edited  coqjointlv  with  Mlttermaier,  entttltfd 
*KritiiKhe  Zeitaobrift  fUr  ReehttwiMeaMUtsA  tuid  GeeetBseboDg  dee 
Auslandei/  and  to  the  *  Heidelbergsif  Jahrbiloher.' 

ZACBARIAH,  son  of  Jeroboam  It,  was  Icing  of  Israel :  In  8  Kings 
xiv.,  be  is  said  to  haTs  succeeded  bis  Either,  in  tbe  I6tb  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  klbg  of  Judab,  B.a  793.  HistorianB  have  gentrolly 
interposed  an  Interregnum,  Hales  and  bis  followers  of  twenty-two 
yenra  {B.a.  7E)S  to  771),  Blftir  and  Jafan  for  eleven  and  twelve  years. 
This  la  not  recorded  ih  the  Hob  Scriptnrei;  but  in  2  Kings  xv.  It  is 
said  that  In  the  S8th  year  of  tlEziah  (ao.  771),  Zaeharlah  reign«d 
"  over  Istael  in  Samaria  for  alt  months."  Bab  Jerobosm  began  to 
reign  in  the  15Ui  of  Amaziah,  who  reigned  tWen^-tilne  years,  that  is, 
till  the  14th  of  Jeroboam ;  If  there  was  an  interrcgnam  on  account  of 
Uzziab's  youth  till  the  27th  of  Jeroboam  IL,  when  according  to 
2  Kings  zv.  1,  Uulah  began  to  reign,  it  must  have  been  of  thirteen 
years,  and  not  of  eleven  aa  stated  by  Blidr.  Usdah  Ul  teoordad 
to  have  relied  fifty-two  years,  and  In  bla  88th  year  Zachariah 
'*  reigned  six  months,  which  would  leave  an  Interregnum  of  twenty- 
four  yean.  Uaziah  however,  like  Zachariah,  is  stated  to  have  sua- 
ceeded  hia  father,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  interregnutU  beyond 
what  is  derived  from  the  statement  as  to  the  reign  of  the  contem- 
por&ry  king.  There  is  little  doubt  however  that  the  land  was  in  a 
revolutionary  state.  JSoeea,  who  flourished  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  says,  "for  the  children  of  Israel atiall  abide  many  days  without 
a  king,  and  without  a  prince."  Zachariah  may  have  been  young  at 
his  father's  death,  or  his  authority  may  have  l>aeQ  contested ;  but  all 
tliat  is  positively  stated  in  2  Kings  xv.,  is  OiBA,  like  hia  fathers,  he  also 
did  that  which    was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;"  consequently,  his 

gvemment  had  no  effect  in  restnUuiagthe  ootruption  of  the  kingdom. 
B.O.  771  Shallom  conapired  against  him,  and  sletr  hlu.  Ifeilher 
tradition  nor  history  has  handed  anything  down  to  us  ooneemlug  his 
acts.   He  was  the  fourth  and  lost  of  the  raoe  of  Jehu,  and  thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Elijah. 
ZACHARlAS.  [ZECHARIAH.] 

ZACHAKI'AS,  a  native  of  Ureeoe,  succeeded  Oregory  IIL  In  tbe 
■ee  of  Borne,  a.i>.  711.  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Longobards,  was  then 
at  open  hostility  with  the  dachy  of  Rome,  in  couseqaenee  of  the 
support  which  iba  Romans  and  Pope  Gregory  bad  given  to  Trasmnnd, 
duke  of  Spolotum,  and  Gottescbalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  had 
revolted  against  Liutprand.  Zacharias  took  a  difTereot  course  of 
policy:  he  used  his  influence  with  tbe  patrician  Stephen,  who  was 
duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  that  city,  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  the  alliance  of  the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  messengers 
to  Liutpraud  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutprand  wiUiugly  granted. 
The  Romans  then  joined  their  militia  with  the  troops  of  Liutprand, 
who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  and  obliged  Trasmund  to  sur- 
render to  tiie  king,  who  ordered  him  to  take  clerical  orders,  and 
appointed  Ansprand  in  his  place.  Zacharias,  in  bis  letters  to  King 
Liutprand,  urged  him  to  restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Home,  which  tbe  king  had  seised  during  tbe  former  hostili- 
ties, and  as  Liutprand  delayed  tbe  resUtution,  Zacharias  went  to  meet 
him  at  Temi,  when  the  king  received  him  with  great  honours,  and  not 
only  restored  towns  in  question  to  the  duohy  of  Rome,  but  gave  to 
tbe  Roman  see  a  patrimonium  or  estate  in  the  Sabinum,  and  other 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Ancona,  Osimo,  Kumana,  and  other  parts. 
The  peace  lietween  the  Longobards  and  Rome  was  confirmwl  for 
twenty  years^  and  Liutprand  restored  all  the  Roman  prisonera  without 
ransom. 

la  the  following  year,  742,  tiintpntnd  attsoked  tbe  exaroh  of 
Ravenna  with  a  powerful  force.  Tbe  exarch,  unable  to  make  hood 
againat  him,  applied  to  the  pope  for  hia  mediation.  Zaohariaa  pro- 
ceeded to  Bavenua,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  ' 
to  him  his  Intention  to  visit  him  in  hia  own  capital,  Pavia.  This  was 
a  novelty  in  tbe  relations  between  the  popea  and  the  kings  of  the 
Longobards,  and  the  ministers  of  Liutprand  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  l^iDg  carried  into  effect  Zacharias  however  proceeded  to  Pavia, 
where  he  was  recMved  by  lAntprand  with  great  respeot^  and,  after 
soma  debate  the  king  yiuded  to  the  requeet  of  the  pontic  and  re- 
stored to  the  Greek  empire  certain  territories  which  he  hod  seized 
fi-om  the  ezarcb.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  being  honourably 
escorted,  by  order  of  liutprand,  as  far  as  the  Po.  In  the  following 
year  Liutprand  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Hildebrund, 
who,  being  deposed  after  a  few  months  for  his  ill  conduct,  Ratuhis, 
duke  of  Frioli,  was  pro^imed  king  in  744.  Batchts  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  peaoe  with  the  duohy  of  Rome  and  with  the  exarch,  but  in 
749,  for  some  cause  which  ia  not  stated,  be  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Perugia,  and  threatened  the  other  poaeeasions  of  the  Astern  emperor 
in  the  Pentapolls.  Zacharias,  who  was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Italy, 
hastened  to  the  king's  camp,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  making  him 
desist  from  lue  abtaek,.  bu^  by  ids  exhortatioaa  and  remonstrances 
•bout  the  nnity  of  earthly  greatneai,  he  made  sush  an  impression  on 
the  nuod  of  Ratchis,  that  the  king  soon  after  abdicated  the  crown, 
and  repaired  to  Home  with  hia  wife  and  daughter,  where,  at  their  own 
request,  they  reoeived  the  monastic  habit  &om  tho  hands  of  the  pope. 
Baichis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  fonndt^d  a 
nunnery  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  that  convent.  Al>ouC  the  same  time 
Carlomao,  dnke  ot  Austrasii^  and  second  son  of  Charles  Martel, 


rsnouhoed  his  office  in  favour  of  his  brother  Pepin,  prodeedad  to  RomA, 
where  lie  became  a  monk,  and  founded  a  convent  on  Mount  Soracte. 
Pope  Zaohariaa,  being  ibfbrmed  that  the  Venetian  traders  used  to 
rehase  Chiiatian  slares  in  Italy,  and  sven  at  Rome,  whom  they  sold 
the  Saracens  in  the  Levabt,  forbade  that  traffio  under  heafy  eede- 
siaetical  oenaures,  and  ransomed  many  of  thow  whb  bad  bnil  aaVL 
and  restored  them  to  liberty. 

About  760,  Pepin,  who  governed  Pranoo,  with  the  title  of  Maire  of 
the  Palae%  in  the  name  of  King  Childario  III.,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Borne  to  represent  to  the  pope  that  Childeric  was  unfit  to  feign,  and 
had  never  been  king  exoept  In  name ;  that  it  was  desirable  lor  the 
Prankish  nation  to  have  a  king  capable  of  managing  the  a^in  of  the 
state;  and  that  the  leading  men  of  France  wished  to  proclaim  him, 
Pepin,  as  their  king,  if  the  pope  would  release  them  from  their  oatii  of 
allegianoe  to  Childeric.  Zacharias  Is  said  to  have  answered  that  it 
was  meet  that  he  who  had  already  the  real  power  and  tbe  government 
«f  the  state  i^oold  bo  king,  upon  which  the  Prankish  Issdera  and 
prelates  in  a  general  assembly  deposed  Childeric,  had  his  bead  ^ved, 
and  obliged  him  to  become  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  SitUen, 
known  afterwards  ss  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  In  the  diodeee  of  St. 
Omer.  Childeric's  eon  Thierry  was  likewise  shut  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Fontenelle  in  Kormaudy,  Pepin  was  oonaecmted  king  of  tho 
Franks  by  Uoniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  in  751.  The  aasent  of 
Zacharias  (for  the  assent  is  certoia,  though  the  particulars  of  it  ate 
obscure)  to  this  violent  change  of  dynasty  is  the  only  questionable  act 
that  we  know  of  this  pope,  who  in  other  respects  appears  to  have 
been  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice.  Pepin  himself  felt  Uneasy  in  lUs 
coDsdenoe  tlU  he  received  absolution  from  Stephen  II.,  the  successor 
of  Zacharias,  aud  was  crowned  again  by  him  at  Paris.  Pope  Zacbari&s 
died  in  7S2.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  generous  towards  the  clergy 
and  tbe  people  of  Rome ;  he  repidred  the  lloallioa  of  the  Lateran,  aud 
built  aevew  cburohes.  He  translated  into  Greek  the  dialogues  of 
Pope  Gregory  L,  or  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  his  oonntrymen. 
Hia  epistolary  correspondence  with  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Hun%lB 
found  in  Harduin's  '  Collection  of  Councils.' 

(Platina  e  Panvinlo,  ViU  dei  Pontefici ;  Muretori,  Annali  d^Italia.) 
ZACHTLEVlfiir,  CORNELIUS  and  HERMAN,  brothers.  Their 
name  is  sometimes  written  Saftleveo.  Cornelius  was  bom  at  Rotter- 
dam In  1600 :  he  excelled  In  pictures  of  boors  aud  soldiers,  in  the 
style  of  Teniers  and  Brouwer.  His  scenes,  which  were  always  sketched 
from  nature,  are  full  of  truth  and  character,  but  as  paintloga  they  want 
that  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colouring  which  distinguish,  the 
works  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  poioted  also  hwdacapes,  and 
made  many  spirited  etchings  after  hia  own  deaigns.  Some  of  Come- 
lioa's  for^rouQda  are  particularly  clever,  being  groups  of  various 
utensils  or  implements,  oharaoteristio  of  the  occupations  of  Uie  charac- 
ters of  the  picture.  The  year  of  hia  death  ia  not  known,  according  to 
the  Dutch  writers,  bat  in  nlkingtoo's  Dictionary  1678  is  given. 

Herman  Zaohtleven  was  an  excellent  landHOspe.painter.  He  was 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1609,  and  was  tbe  pupil  of  J.  Van  Goyen ;  but 
he  lived  the  greater  pari  of  bis  life  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1685. 
Herman*!  laudacapee,  which  consist  generally  of  views  in  the  vicinity 
of  XTtreoht  and  of  Uie  Rhino,  are  distinguished  by  gr«at  transpstency, 
and  in  the  distances  are  coloured  like  those  of  Wouverman.  Hia 
earliest  pictures  are  such  simple  views  of  natare  aa  the  various  sites 
afforded,  but  in  his  later  worka  he  generally  selected  various  pictu- 
resque points,  which  he  composed  into  one  picture;  he  sometimes 
introduced  many  small  figures  into  his  works.  Herman  made  many 
atudiM  from  nature  in  black  chalk,  which  are  much  valued  by 
collectors :  ho  executed  also  a  few  spirited  etdiinga  D'Argenville 
says  tiiat  Herman  Zachtleven  visited  Italy,  and  spent  some  yesra 
there,  but  Houbrsken  makes  no  mention  of  any  snob  visit,  and  a  atill 
greater  ressou  for  supposiiig  the  statement  to  be  incoireob  is  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  Italy  iu  any  of  bis  studies  or  pictures.  * 
ZAOOSKIN,  MIKHAIL  NIKULA£VICH,  a  Russian  dramatist 
aud  novelist,  was  descended  from  a  Tartar  family,  and  waa  bom  on 
tiha  UUiof  July<ojs.)  1789,  at  the  village  of  Ramzay,iu  the  government 
of  Penza.  He  remomed  in  his  native  village  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
receiving  but  a  slender  education,  and  learning  no  laagnsge  but 
Ruusiau,  but  was  early  remarkable  for  his  literary  tastes,  reading  aU 
be  could  obtain,  and  composing  a  tale  at  the  age  of  eleven.  At 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  a  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  and  continued  ia  that  kiud  of  employment  till  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  war  of  1612,  when  he  became  an  officer  in  the  St.  Petersbmig 
Opolehenie  or  Militia,  took  port  in  the  campaign  againat  tiie  fiVeoob, ' 
vras  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Polotzk,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  War  , 
rose  to  be  adjutant  to  General  Lewis  at  the  siege  of  iWdg.  By  this 
time  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  hia 
long  dormant  literary  tastes  revived,  and  not  long  after  he  bad  takmx 
leave  of  a  military  life  he  sent  anonymously  a  comedy,  called  '  Pro- 
kaznik '  or,  '  Tbe  Wi^'  to  Prince  Sliakhovaky  [Suakhdvbst],  direo- 
tor  it  the  St.  Petermiq;  theatre,  who  had  Umself  just  letamad 
to  the  duties  of  management,  &om  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Cossaks.  The  reply  was  so  unexpeote^y  favourable,  that  Zsgoskin 
at  once  made  himself  known,  and  Shakbovaky  even  procured  for  him 
a  post  connected  with  tho  theatre,  and  another  as  an  honorary  librarian 
at  the  Imperial  library,  where  we  ore  told  that  for  bis  services  in 
assisting  to  arrange  the  books  and  to  catalc^e  the  Russian  qge^  hm 
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(wwiTcd  the  Order  of  Si.  Aime  of  the  tliird  olui.  This  wu  th«  eom- 
menoement  of  bis  career  ae  •  dnunfttiat,  which  be  porsued  first  at  St 
Feteiebnrg  aod  after  1820  at  Moeoow,  to  which  city  he  wu  tnuuff  rred 
aa  direotor  of  the  theatre.  He  wrote  altogether  seventeen  original 
comedies,  some  in  Terse  and  some  in''  prose,  Hrersl  of  which  met 
vith  diatingniihed  aoooen^  and  none  &iled  eieept  the  bet  The  best 
are  'tfr.  Bogatonor,  or  the  Conntry  Oentieman  in  the  Metropolis ; ' 
'BogatoDOT  the  Second,  or  the  Metropolitan  m  the  .Country;*  'A 
Bomaoce  on  the  Highroad,'  and  '  The  Journey  Abroad.'  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  till  beyond  bis  thirtieth  year  ZagosUn  had  not 
written  a  line  of  verse,  hie  ear  being  singularly  insensible  to  cadence 
Mid  metre,  and  tbat  in  1821,  on  some  of  bis  friends  laughing  at  him 
Ibr  pretending  to  give  bia  opinion  on  poetry  wlien  he  laboured  under 
this  deScieacy,  he  was  piqued  into  saying  that  he  would  show  he  oonld 
write  verses  after  all ;  and  setting  doggedly  to  yrmrk,  and  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  fonr  lines  a  day,  oorreotlng  the  metre  on  bis 
fingers,  he  produced  some  Tetses  that  were  not  only  rhythmically 
correctf  but  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  freedom.  After  this  he 
freqaent^  wrote  in  verse,  but  deterted  the  ocwpation ;  and  when  he 
defeerminad  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation  of  W^tar  Scot^  one  chief ' 
indnoement  was  to  enjoy  a  double  ■  freedom  firom  the  trammeU  of 
rhyme  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  The  tale  he  produced,  *  Yurii  Milo- 
elavaky  ill  Kuskie  v  1612  Godu'  (Qeorge  Hilosuivsky,  or  the  Russians 
in  1612),  3  vols.,  Hocoow^  1829,  delineates  the  state  of  Russia  at  the 
time  that  it  was  nearly  oonqueittd  by  the  Polee,  The  sacoesa  it  met 
with  was  prodigious.  "The  appearance  of  this  romance."  eays 
Zagoikin'i  biogtspher  Aluakor,  *'niade  U'  epooh  both  in  tiia  Uteruy 
and  sodal  career  of  Zagoskia.  The  anthavaMn  wai  nnlvenal  and 
tinanunous;  few  indeed  were  there  wbo  did  not  fuUy  share  it.  The 
public  of  both  the  capitals,  and  after  them,  or  rather  with  them,  the 
public  of  all  the  provincial  towna,  fell  into  raptures.  Up  to  this  day 
(in  1852)  '  Qeorgo  Miloalavsky '  is  read  by  all  Russia  that  oan  read, 
and  not  without  cause ;  the  Rnaiian  mind  and  soul,  and  even  the 
Bnaaian  way  of  speaking,  were  for  the  first  time  repreaented  in  Buasia 
in  this  romance."  As  Kngliab  tranalatlon  of  it  appeared  in  Ixmdon 
in  1884  under  the  title  of  'The  Young  Muscovite,  or  tbe  Poles  in 
Bnsria,  edited  by  Captain  Frederic  Chemier,  B.K.,'  and  vrae  said  in  the 
preface  to  be  '  edited '  from  a  manuscript  translatioQ  of  tbe  book 
made  into  Elnglish  "by  a  Rusaian  lady  of  high  rank  and  her  two  amiable 
daughters,"  to  which  tbe  editors,  for  it  appears  there  were  more  than 
one,  took  the  liberty  of  adding  "  an  auderplot  by  which  the  ebaraotera 
of  the  chief  actors  are  further  developed.  AlUiongfa  of  oonrae  these 
alterations  detract  from  tbe  value  of  the  book  as  a  picture  of  Russian 
life  and  character,  stamped  by  native  approbation  as  correct,  they  aie 
not  BO  extensive  as  to  spoil  it.  Speaking  of  it  from  a  full  peruaal  of 
thaoriginal,  we  should  Bi^that'Oeorge  Siiloalavsky'  was  an  amusing 
tUrd-rate  tal^  racier  unequal  in  its  progress  and  falling  off  sadly 
towards  the  end.  Zagoskin  was  bailed  as  the  Bottian  Walter  Scott 
For  his  next  tale  '  Rostavler,'  a  story  of  Russia  in  1812,  in  which  be 
introduced  some  of  his  own  adventures,  there  vras  an  unheard-of  com- 
petition in  the  Russian  publishing  world,  ISOO  copica  were  printed,  and 
an  eDormons  price  given  for  the  copyright,  but  it  was  far  from  attain- 
ing the  sueoess  of  its  predecessor.  Zagotkin  vrent  on  writing  novels 
and  romanoes, snd  in  general  founding  a  play  on  each  after  itappeared; 
but  the  merit  and  popularity  of  hia  works  went  on  diminishing,  and 
none  of  his  subsequent  productions  was  considered  to  rival  '  Yurii 
Miloslaveky,'  or  even  '  Rostavlev.'  He  continued  to  reside  at  Moscow, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  additional  appointment  of  director  of  tbe 
Aimouty  of  tbe  Kremlin,  and  was  a  well-known  and  popular  member 
of  tha  bast  smnety,  which  his  never>ftiling  good-humour  and  disposi- 
tiim  to  maniment  qualified  hhn  both  to  ^ivenand  to  enjoy.  Almost 
his  only  work  besides  his  plays  and  novels  waa  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled  'Moskva  i  Moskvichi'  (Moscow and  tbe  Mosoowers),  which 
ran  to  three  or  four  volumes.    Aiter  a  tedious  illaeaa,  originating  in 

font,  which  he  combated  by  bomceopatby,  be  suddenly  expired  at 
[oaoow  on  tbe  28rd  of  June  (as.)  1852.  Soon  after  Iiis  death  a  life 
of  him  hj  Aksakov  appeared  In  tiie  *MoskTitiBniD,'  ftwm  whish  the 
fbrsgdng  partieulars  nava  ohiefly  bean  taken.  His  best  works  have 
an  interest^  both  to  the  native  and  foreigner  from  the  purely  Russian 
tone  of  their  language  and  spirit,  as  indeed  in  every  country  tbe  most 
popular  national  romaooe  is  a  valuable  clue  to  the  knowledge  of 
national  character. 

ZAHRTMANN,  VICE-ADMIRAL  CHRISTIAN  CHRISTOPHER. 
Bydographer  to  the  Danish  Admiralty,  entwed  tha  nsval  lervica  of  his 
country  as  a  cadet  in  the  year  1805,  and  afterwards  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  many  arduous  and  perilous  undertakings  dnrfaig  the  vrar 
which  terminated  in  1815 ;  acquiring  the  character  of  being  one  of  the 
most  able  and  accompli^ed  officers  of  tbe  Danish  navy.  At  the 
general  peace  be  betook  himself  entirely  to  geodetical  and  bydro- 
grapbioallslMuts;  among  which  be  assisted  Uie  late  Profeaaor  Scba- 
macher  in  the  measurement  of  tbe  Danish  aro  of  tbe  wmri^iin.  Aftar 
a  emise  to  the  West  Indies,  during  which  h«  made  a  obart  of  a 
portion  of  their  seas,  and  set  up  an  observatory  on  the  island  of  St 
rhomaa,  be  was  appointed  successor  to  Admind  I^ovemom  as  director 
otf^  Hjdrographio  Office  at  Copenhagen,  In  this  capadty,  notwith- 
a^j^  mooh  pn^ndioe  respecting  the  publication  of  document*,  he 
™»it  the  Incurs  of  his  department  in  an  av^Uble  form  before  the 
wocu,  and  with  tbe  highest  degree  of  finish  and  ezaatneas.   Tha  ' 


woAa,  no  important  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations,  on  which  his 
ftme  rests,  are  the  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  wi^  accurate 
soundings  between  tbe  numerous  islands,  accompanied  by  determina- 
tions of  the  currants  and  trigonomatrieal  surveys  of  tbe  coast.  His 
obart  of  the  North  Sea  (1843)  was  indeed  Uie  greatest  boon  to  all 
saameo,  and  to  those  of  Britain  in  partioolar;  whilattbe  'Danaka 
Lods'  (Danish  Pilot),  wUcb  is  a  oomplata  desorip(i(«  of  all  the  aeaa 
surrounding  Denmark,  has  been  found  so  useful  that  It  has  been 
traoalated,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  F.RS., 
late  Hf  drographer  to  the  British  Admiralty,  into  both  tbe  English  aod 
French  languages.  He  was  also  mostergeneral  of  the  naval  ordnaooe 
of  Denmark,  inspector  of  the  ohronometw  bureau  of  Copenlugfla, 
and  a  ehamberli^  of  hia  sovertign,  as  well  as  a  knight  gnad  eross  of 
tbe  order  of  Dannabcog  and  Dannebrogsman,  and  a  knight  of  Atur 
foreign  orders,  Rusdan,  Frusuan,  French,  and  (3reek. 

Admiral  Zabrtmann  died  suddenly  on  tbe  15th  of  April  1853,  in 
the  wztieth  year  of  his  age.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  countrymen  was  evinced  by  tbe  attendanoe  at  hia  funeral  of  the 
prinoea  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministen  of  state,  the  corps  diplomap 
tique,  and  many  offioers  (tf  the  naval,  military,  and  oivil  services. 

Ha  waa  an  honcimty  member  of  the  Boyu  Geognq^ioat  Sooiety  of 
London,  and  oommuoioated  to  that  society,  in  1830,  shortly  after  its 
foundation,  an  oocount  of  Danish  disooveries  on  the  E^it  Coast  of 
Greealand  in  the  preceding  year :  a  translation  of  hie  official  report  on 
which,  sent  to  the  Qeographioal  Society  of  Paris,  appean  in  tbe  fir^t 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  tbe  former  aocie^.  In  tiia  same  work,  vol. 
T.,  is  an  daborate  paper  by  him  entitled '  Remarks  on  the  Yoyai^es  to 
the  Northern  HenUspbaret  ascribed  to  tiie  Zeni  of  Venioe; '  in  whidi, 
communicated  to  the  society  in  1885,  he  arrives  at  tbe  conclusion  that 
these  voyagea,  at  least  in  the  main  pmnta,  are  mere  falaicationa. 

ZALEUCDS  (ZcUcuKot),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  tbe  Epicepby- 
rian  Locrians  in  Southern  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  tiie  first  Qreek 
tbatdrewap  a  code  of  written  laws.  (Mercian  Heracleot,313 ;  Clemens 
Aleiandr,  'Stromat,'  i  p.  309;  Strabo,  vL  p.  269.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  statement  of  tbe  lioorians  having  had  tbe  first  vrritten 
laws  among  the  Greeks  must  be  limited  to  the  Gtreeks  of  Italy,  since 
it  is  stated  that  Zaleucns  derived  many  of  his  laws  from  the  Cretans, 
lAcedasmonians,  and  tbe  Areopagus  of  Aliens;  bat  as  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  Cretana  and  Lacedtemonian^  iiad  any  written  laws  at 
that  time,  we  must  aoquieeoe  in  the  common  traditions  that  Zaleucus 
was  the  first  of  all  tbe  Oreeks  who  composed  a  code  of  written  laws. 
He  lived  in  all  probability  about  B.O.  660,  but  his  history,  like  that  of 
aU  t^e  early  legislators,  is  mixed  with  fable.  According  to  Suidas, 
who  deeoribea  him  as  a  native  of  Thuril,  Zaleuous  was  originally  a 
slave  and  a  shepherd;  whereas  Diodoms  (xiL  20}  calls  him  a  man 
of  good  family.  He  is  further  edd  to  have  been  called  upon  by 
Minerva  in  a  dream  to  lenslate  for  tite  Locrians;  and  when  the 
Locrians  applied  to  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  getting  lid  of  their 
political  dinturbanoes,  they  reedved  a  oommacd  to  legiakte  Uk  Vbmmr 
selves.  When  Zaleuous  announced  to  them  liis  dream,  he  was  eman- 
cipated, and  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  them.  (Suidas;  Scholiast  ad 
Fiador.  '  OlympV  3b  17;  Valer.  Maxim^  i  2  ;  Ext  i ;  Aristotle,  apud 
Clem.  Alexandr. '  Strom.,'  i.  p.  852.)  A  great  portion  of  his  laws  was 
derived  ttom  the  customs  of  other  Greek  states,  but  he  wis  the  first 
who  fixed  punishments  for  the  orimes  enumerated  in  hia  code ;  whereas 
before  tiis  time  the  punishment  bod  always  I>een  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judges.  Hia  lawe^of  which  several  speeimena  are  still  extant, 
were  according  to  tbe  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ancients  very  severe, 
but  the  Locrians  observed  them  for  a  long  period,  during  which  they 
are  eolled  the  "  most  observant  of  law  and  order  *  (f^o^i^TBToi)  of  all 
the  Greeks.  ^Zenobius,  iv.  10;  Diogenianus,  iv.  94 ;  Apoetolius,  'Fro* 
verbV  X.  50;  Marcian  Heraoleot,  345,  fta) 

This  code  of  Zalencua  embraced  the  religious  and  moral  aa  well  as 
tbe  civil  and  political  duties  of  ^e  people,  and  entered  so  much  into 
tbe  details  of  private  life  that  it  regulated  even  the  dress  by  which 
free  w<HneB  sluuld  be  distinguished  from  otiier  females.  Aithongh 
Zalenone,  as  has  bam  shown  incontroverdtdy  by  Bsntlw,  mnat  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras;  both  Suidaiand  tModemscaU 
him  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  on  anachronism  which  arose  out  of 
the  desire  of  (be  ancients  to  trace  all  practical  wisdom  to  I^tbogoras, 
as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Roman  king  Numa  Pompilius,  who  is  likewise 
called  a  disciple  of  Pytbagorai.  The  common  story  about  tbe  death 
of  Zaleucna  is  as  follows : — One  of  his  laws  forbade  the  citizens  of 
Loori  to  enter  the  senate-house  in  arms;  but  on  one  oooasion,  while 
they  were  at  war,  Zoleucus,  forgetting  his  own  law,  entered  tiia  senate- 
house  as  a  warrior ;  and  when  one  of  the  persons  assembled  called  oat 
to  him  that  he  was  violating  hia  own  law,  Zaleuous  threw  himself  aa 
hie  Bword,  and  thus  punished  himself,  (Eustathios  ad  Horn.  *  Iliad,' 
i.  p.  62.)  But  tbe  same  story  is  related  by  others  of  Cbarondas,  with 
whom  Zaleuous  is  frequen^  confounded  by  the  ancients  themselves 
(Valer.  Max.,  vL  5,  Ext  4 ;  Diodor.,  xIL  SO);  and  Soidaa  atatas  that 
Zaleuous  fsU  fighting  for  his  country.  The  omtrsdicttona  and  &UeB 
which  occur  in  tbe  history  of  Zaleuous  led  some  sceptical  vrritoa 
among  the  ancients,  such  as  Timseus,  to  deny  that  a  legislator  Zalenona 
ever  existed.    (Cioero,  'Do  Legib.,'  iL  6  :  'Ad  Atticum,'  vL  1.) 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotlieca  Grcec.,  ii  p.  1,  &&;  Bentley,  Duaertatum 
upon  the  EpUtles  of  Phalarii,  p.  241,  &o, ;  Hotm,  OpmciUa  Aeademtco, 
ToL  IL,  where  tha  ftagmants  of_tho  U'     '  ' 
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ZALUSKI,  JOZBP  ANDRZBJ,  or  JOSEPH  ANDREW,  tht 
fouDdw  of  fbfl  great  ZtXmki  Ubnvy,  the  Urgeat  wdloction  evw  formftd 
at  private  expenw,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  mjs  tbs  son  of  a  Polish 
noblflman.  who  was  Waywode  of  Bawa.  The  &iuil;r  gft^e  BeTenU 
digoitariaa  to  the  oharch ;  Joseph's  uaele,  Andrsej  ChryBoatom, 
author  of  a  series  of  latten  often  quoted  by  Polish  historiaQs,  the 
«Epistol»  Zalosciaius.'  pubUahod  In  four  folio  Tolames,  waa  bishop 
of  Waxmia;  bis  aider  brother*  Andnq  StaoislaWp  waa  bishop  of 
Craeov;  he  hinuelf  became  Uahop  of  Kiev.  The  chief  business  of 
bii  life  was  the  collection  of  books.  Btw  when  a  yonng  man  it  was 
wen,  with  snrprise,  that  be  slbted  bis  table  to  eniidi  his  library,  and 
after  A  frugal  dinner  supped  on  "a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese. 
The  position  of  his  unole,  who  was  chancellor  to  King  Augnetns  II. 
of  Saxony  and  Poland,  introduced  the  nephew  to  early  favour  at 
•owt,  bat  when,  en  the  death  of  Augosto^  the  contest  for  the  accession 
arose  between  his  son  Augustus  IIL  and  Stanislaus  Leszczyaski, 
Zaluski  espoused  the  cause  of  Stanislaus,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  as  his 
amboBsador  to  the  pope.  EVom  Rome  be  repaired,  after  three  yeani^ 
to  the  court  of  the  expelled  Stanislans  in  Lorraine ;  but,  after  a  time, 
made  his  peace  with  the  poeseeeor  of  the  throne,  and  returned  to 
Poland.  Here,  in  coitjuQotion  with  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
he  exerted  hiuuelf  to  form  a  Ubmry,  such  as  Poland  had  never  seen* 
and  ful^  succeeded.  He  spared  no  expense,  and,  according  to  Le- 
lewel,  the  bistorian  of  Polish  libraries,  he  liardly  shrunk  from  any 
means  to  aocomplish  his  purpoae,  and  Saally,  almost  all  that  was  valu- 
able  in  the  scattered  monastic  and  other  libraries  of  Poland,  become 
ooQcentrated  in  the  great  collection  of  ZaloskL  His  turns  were  geoe- 
Tooa;  Uie  two  brothers  opened  their  library  to  the  public  in  1748,  in 
a  aspanta  bnildin^  fitted  up  at  their  expense  at  Warsaw.  The  Bishop 
of  Cmcow  died  in  1768 ;  the  surriving  brother  oontinned  to  devote  bis 
fortune  and  bis  earea  to  the  augmentation  of  the  library,  in  which 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  reader.  In  1767  be  was  deprived  of 
even  this  pleasure.  Taking  part  In  a  demonstration  made  by  some 
of  the  Polish  bishops  at  the  Diet  against  the  Dissidents,  whom  they 
denounced  in  a  spirit  as  impolitic  as  it  was  nnchatitable,  Zaluski  was 
seised  1^  order  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Repnln*  and  sent  to 
Kaluga,  where  be  remained  on  compulsion  for  eome  years.  He  vraa 
allowed  as  an  indulgence  by  the  Russian  government  to  pnrcbaae  SOOO 
volumes  from  UolLsnd  to  cmisole  him  in  his  solitude ;  but  his  thoughts 
stQl  dwelt  on  his  own  library,  and  be  employed  put  of  his  time  in 
drawing  up  a  bibliographical  work  from  memory  on  the  authors  whom 
it  contained  who  treated  of  Polish  matters.  When,  at  length,  in  1773, 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  to  Warsaw,  ha  deolared  thai  ha  was  nearly 
kUled  by  grief  by  the  state  in  which  he  foand  his  cherished  coUeetioo. 
The  librarian,  Janocki,  a  very  eminent  bibliographer,  bad  become  nearly 
blind;  a  sub-Iibrurian,  who  had  been  appointed  to  assist  him,  bad 
plon^red  the  institution  by  selling  the  books,  and  everything  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Early  the  next  year,  on  the  Bth  of  January  1774, 
Zaluski  died.  The  fote  of  his  libraiy  was  as  remote  as  possible  from 
his  desires.  He  had  provided  by  bis  wUl  in  1761  that  tbe  Jesuits 
abould  have  the  management  of  it  after  bis  decease,  but  the  Jesuits 
were  suppressed  before  his  deatih,  and  it  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  new  committee  of  education.  By  his  expenses  in  acquiring  it  be 
had  burdened  his  estates  with  a  debt  of  400,000  florins;  tbe  heirs  of 
hia  [oopei-ty  applied  to  the  state  for  an  equitable  compensation,  and 
their  claim  was  admitted  to  be  reasonable,  but,  in  tiie  then  state  of 
Poland  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  compensation  was  ever  pud. 
Some  of  the  monastic  libnuies  from  which  he  had  aoquired  valuable 
books  complained  that  they  had  not  received  a  proper  return,  and 
were  only  quieted  by  being  presented  with  some  of  the  duplicates. 
No  funds  being  allotted  to  the  library  it  received  no  augmentations 
after  Zaluski's  deaUL  In  the  year  following  that  event,  the  unfortonate 
Janocki  became  completely  blind,  and  for  some  years  that  followed 
while  he  was  at  tiie  head  of  tite  library,  plunder  was  carried  on 
on  a  1«^  aoale.  A  bull  which  Zaluski  had  procured  from  the  pope 
to  excommunicato  any  one  who  aemoved  a  book,  appeared  to  be  worse 
than  useless  Fuially  came  the  great  misfortune  of  all.  At  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1705,  Russia  seized  on  the  Zaluski  library  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  it  was  conveyed  in  a  mass  to  SL  Petersburg. 
Much  of  it,  it  is  said,  was  lost  on  the  way,  but  when  what  arrived 
was  counted  it  was  found  to  amount  to  the  enormous  mass  of  262,640 
volumes,  and  about  2fi,000  engravings.  It  is  cnrioua  to  remark  that 
among  all  these  books  only  25  were  in  the  Rossiau  language,  and  that 
in  the  great  library  of  Poland  the  number  in  Polish  (4051)  was  less 
than  the  number  in  English  (436S).  Tbe  great  mass  was  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Gtorman,  and  more  than  80,000  of  the  volumes  were  on 
theolt^.  At  the  time  of  Zaluski's  death  in  177 4,  this  library,  amassed 
a  private  individu^,  was  of  mucb  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
libiwy  of  the  British  Museum — the  national  collection  of  England. 
Whoi,  however,  in  1614  the  Emperor  Alexander  wcot  over  the  Uuseum 
Libraiy,  and  remarked,  as  be  then  well  might,  on  its  scantiness,  the 
librarian  Planta  is  said  to  have  replied  that  if  small  it  had  at  all  events 
been  honestly  acquired,  and  the  emperor  was  silent  For  many  years 
after  its  transfer  the  Zsluski  library,  or  as  it  is  now  called  'The 
Imperial  Library  at  St  Petersburg,'  concinoed  to  remain  nnaugmentad, 
and  the  first  accessions  of  importonoe  it  received  were  from  the  con- 
fiscated Polish  litoariea  of  Prince  (^srtoiyski  at  Pulawy,  and  tiie 
'Manda  of  Sdenoa'  at  Warsaw.   Of  lata  ft  has  reodved  large  oddl- 
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tiona  1^  patdiase,  and  now  takea  a  hirii  po^tkm  In  Ennpe,  baft  ft  b 
a  ooUeotion  on  which  however  aplendfd  It  may  beoome,  no  Roariau 
can  ever  look  with  a  feeling  of  legitimate  pride. 

As  an  author,  the  name  of  Zaluski  does  not  stand  high,  and  indeed, 
when  It  is  considered  that  he  waa  a  man  of  very  extenuve  reading,  and 
in  early  life  had  travelled  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  tbe  dharacter 
of  hia  writings  ezcitea  our  surprise.  One  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  composed  at  Kaloga,  the  'Kblloteka  Historykow  PoU* 
kioh,'  or  Library  of  Polish  Historians,  was  first  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Muczkowskl  at  Cracow  in  1882.  This  bibliographical 
work,  strange  to  say,  ia  compoaed  in  a  species  of  blank  verse.  One 
chapter  ia  on  Eogliab  writers  in  Poland,  and  commences  thua  ;— 

*<  Anonim  pod  tytolem  *  New  Aceonnt '  relo^a 
O  Polsee,  Utwie,  wjrdal  1  to  oq  sle  dsUle 
Od  Btulercl  Krola  Jana,"  fto. 

Under  the  title  of  the  *  New  Aoooimt ' 

An  author,  name  nnknom,  pnblUhad  a  book 

On  Poland  and  on  Litbsanla  too,  As, 

The  contents  of  the  whole  volume  are  of  a  eimilar  cast  Another 
book  by  Zaluski  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  in  verse  of  tiie  dryest 
description.  He  ventured  to  tnnalata  some  plays  from  ATatsstasio 
and  Voltaire ;  but  these  efforts  axe  spoken  of  as  of  a  pleoa  with  the 
*  Biblioteka.'  Some  pamphleta  sj^dnst  the  Dissldenti^  a  short  history 
of  the  noble  hoase  of  J^blonowaU,  Ito.,  are  the  most  oonspiouons 
of  his  other  publications. 

ZAHO  YSKI,  or  Z  AMOSC.  The  Polish  house  of  this  name  oocopiea 
a  diatingnisfaed  place  in  the  annals  of  this  nati<»i.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  fomily  <d  QarjvMa,  and  haa  givwt  three  eaiinently  distinguiahed 
men  to  F^land. 

Johh-Sahius-Zauot&k^  grand-chancellor  of  Poland,  waa  bom  at 
Skokow,  of  which  hia  father  was  castellan,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm, 
on  the  1st  of  April  1641.  John  waa  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  Ms 
studies,  at  tiie  sge  of  twelve  years,  and  oa  his  first  arrival  was  received 
into  the  service  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  IL  Finding  how- 
ever that  the  datiaa  <rf  this  apptdntment  interfored  with  his  studies, 
Zamoyski  quitted  the  oourt^  and  want,  to  use  hia  own  ezpreesimi,  to 
;  hide  himself  in  the  'pays  Latin.'  His  favourite  pursuits  in  tbe  uni- 
versity of  Paris  were  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  At 
the  request  of  his  father  he  subseonentlj  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Strasbourg  to  perfect  himself  in  the  atadj  of  Greek,  and  to  ^dua  to 
complete  his  legal  studies. 

At  Padaa  the  study  of  the  eanon  law  led  him  to  pay  oonrideMUe 
attention  to  tbe  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  this  puratut  is  believed 
to  have  confirmed  hia  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  hia 
father's  allegiance  had  been  shaken.  While  at  Fadua  he  published 
several  works,  which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  and  have 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  16(>2  he  published  tbe  funeral  ora- 
tion which  he  delivered  on  tbe  celebrated  Faloppio.  In  1568  ha  pub- 
lished an  essa^  on  the  eoDstitation  of  tbe  Roman  Senate,  *I>e  Soiata 
Romano  Libn  IL,'  so  learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attrihat«d  It 
to  Zamoyski's  teacher  Sigonios,  and  Graevius  has  inserted  it  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romsnsrum.'  Having  been  elected  rector 
of  the  university  in  1664,  Zamoyski  caused  a  collection  of  its  priviUgrs 
to  be  made,  and  published  a  digest  of  them  under  the  title  ■  De  Con. 
stitutionibus  et  Immnnitatibna  almae  Universitatia  Fadnae.'  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  traatiee  on  the  duUea  of  the  magiatarial 
office,  entitled '  De  Perfeoto  Senatore  syntagma.' 

The  reputation  which  he  carried  back  with  him  into  his  native 
country  obtained  for  him  speedy  prsfermcDt.  Sigismund  Augustus, 
then  king,  after  admitting  the  young  scholar  to  several  private  inter- 
views, placed  bim  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  the  practical  datails  of  public  burioesa. 
About  1669  he  was  employed  to  arrange  the  doeuments  in  the  public 
archives,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion  after  the  d«iartura  of 
Cromer.  This  laborious  task  engrossed  his  whole  time  for  nearly 
three  yeara;  but  the  notes  which  be  made,  while  deciphering  and 
arranging  the  ancient  manuscripts  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue,  were  afterwards  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  bis  public 
career.  In  1572  Zamoyski  married  a  daughter  of  the  powerful  bead 
of  the  Osselinski  family;  but  his  wife  did  not  long  survive  tWr 
union,  end  his  father  died  about  the  same  time.  The  king,  who  bad 
not  long  before  bestowed  one  of  tbe  crown  domains  upon  toe  bweaved 
husband  aa  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  expressed  much  sympathy  with 
him,  promised  to  be  to  bim  in  lien  of  a  parent,  and  appointed  him 
starost  of  Bielsk,  an  appointment  which  had  been  held  by  his  father. 
But  Sigismund  did  not  live  long  to  fulfil  bis  promisi^  uid  with  his 
death  (7th  July  1572)  commencas  the  poUUoaf  life  of  Zamc^ski— a 
long  and  chequered  career  of  more  than  thirty  yeara. 

The  General  Diet  for  the  election  of  a  king  waa  not  summoned  to 
meet  at  Warsaw  till  the  commencement  of  1673.  In  tbe  mean  time 
tbe  equestrian  order  had  organised  itaelf  with  a  view  to  counterbalance 
the  iofiuenoe  of  tbe  aenato  by  its  unfon.  Zamoyski  was  by  oonunon 
consent  regarded  as  leader  of  this  confederation.  He  caused  the  choice 
of  tbe  Diet  to  fall  upon  Henri  of  Anjou,  and  his  reasons  were  not 
devoid  of  weight  Iwan  IV.,  caar  of  Hosoovy,  was  his  first  choio^ 
but  that  prince  having  refused  to  ta^eHi  for  the  ^f^^J^^flJP^^ 
that  his  ueotion  was  a  matter  of  BQIfgiftf^t9Qi>fraqs:ld@4l''^ 
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to  him,  ZamojAi,  bttbg  tha  oraMqnefiaH  of  oMwiiUig  tbdi  ft  ptond 
spirit,  tortied  bii  tj9»  te  tb»  otb«r  competttora.   H«  wM  sYens  to  the 

Emperor  Mazlmiliaa  I.  for  t*o  rMso'nfl  ;  bMSause  tlia  ImpetUl  poUej 
would  l»Te  involred  Poland  ia  a  war  with  the  Tarka ;  and  bocauae 
tiie  Austrian  pride  waa  Insupportable  to  the  Polish  nobles.  Henri,  on 
tbe  contrary,  was  of  a  nation  which  eultiTated  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Porte,  and  waa  remarkable  for  urbaoitr,  and  could  Dot  bring 
ft  French  fotee  to  act  agaiint  the  Fldea  io  eirilj  as  theit  Austrian 
oeighbotir.  ZSamojBki'a  familiantj  with  the  arohlTea  of  the  kingdom 
tabled  bim  to  be  of  great  see  in  suggesting  precedents  for  the  fotmal 
conditions  upon  which  the  crown  waa  offered  to  Uenrl ;  and  he  waa 
l^ed  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Paris  to  intimate  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  new  kiog.  The  speech  he  made  on  the 
oocaeion  haa  been  much  praised  for  the  justice  of  ita  ideas,  the  elegance 
of  ita  a^le,  and  tbe  delicaor  widi  which  the  apeaker  prniBed  Henri 
withoai  disparaging  hia  competitors.  It  waa  publiahed  at  Rome  in 
1574.  Tbe  new  king  appointed  ZamoTskl  grand-ofaamberlaln  and 
atarost  of  Kryezjn.  Qreat  discontent  waa  excited  bj  Henri's  refusing 
to  confirm  the  pacta  conrenta  presented  to  him  by  the  Diasidents 
before  his  Ooranation ;  and  Eamoyski's  popularity  with  his  order  was 
abaken  for  a  time  by  hia  defending  the  oonduet  of  Henri  on  this  ooea- 
aion.  Ho  regained  it  howner  bwM  the  preci|dtate  retreat  of  Henil 
ftoin  Poland. 

Zamoyski  and  Uie  equestrian  order  now  turned  tbeir  eyea  to  Stephen 
Bathorl  as  tbe  only  candidate  likely  to  counterbalance  the  influenoe  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  Tho  crown  was  offered  to  Bathori  on  the  con- 
dition of  bis  marrjing  Anne,  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  assent 
of  that  prince BB  to  the  arrangement  haying  been  prcTloualy  obtained 
The  Diet  wtw  convoked  on  the  14th  of  January  IBIO ;  Bathori  wm 
proclaimed  king,  and  while  the  Austriana  heaitftted  what  oouraa  to 
adopt,  he  advanced  by  a  rapid  march  to  Kn^d,  and  waa  crowned 
there.  He  testified  his  gratitude  to  Zamoyaki  by  nominating  him 
grand-chancellor,  a  choice  so  agreeable  to  the  equestrian  order  Uiat 
they  rose  in  a  body  and  approached  the  throne  to  tbank  the  king. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years'  reign  of  Bathori,  Zamoyaki 
waa  his  cliief  and  confidential  oooniallor.  By  his  adviee  Bathori'a  first 
cares  were  directed  to  replenish  hia  empty  tmantj  and  ye-tinita  tbe 
proviaces  of  hia  distracted  kingdom.  With  this  viet^  overtures  of 
peace  were  made  to  Austria,  and  envovs  despatched  to  Home  to  per- 
suade the  noble  political  enigrante  who  had  sought  refuge  there  to 
return.  To  tlie  hostile  indicatiuns  from  the  Muscovites  and  Tartars, 
a  Ecduloue  care  to  avoid  furnishing  them  with  a  pretext  for  bost^ties 
was  opposed.  Bathori  uarohed  against  Dtniig;  whlnh  he  fbnwd  to 
capitulate :  Zamoyski  dictated  the  cooditinta. 

In  lfi79  the  storm  from  the  side  of  Uuacovy  broke  In  Upon  Livonta. 
Bathori  convened  the  Diet,  and  exhorted  Its  members  to  avenge  the 
insult.  Some  deputies  were  of  opinion  tbat  hoetilities  should  be  com- 
menced against  tbe  Tartars  aHao ;  but  Zamoyski'i  prudent  advice  to 
finiirh  with  tbe  Uussiana  before  they  engag^  with  another  enemy, 
backed  hy  his  repreaentoiUons  tbat  by  attaoUng  the  hordes  dependent 
on  the  Porte  they  would  bring  that  power  also  upon  &em,  carried 
the  day.  Tbe  neeessary  subsidies  Were  voted,  and  tbe  campidgn 
commencei].  The  address  of  Zamojski  also  obtained  from  this  Diet 
its  sanction  of  a  new  judicial  organisation  of  the  kingdom,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  courts  of  appeal  were  establiahed  ftt  LubUn  and 
Petrikau. 

The  campabn  was  sosoessftd;  Bathori  eondoeting  the  military 
operations.  andZamoyshi,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere,  relieving 
him  of  tbe  load  of  civil  afiairs.  The  Diet  of  IfiSO  was  a  stormy  one : 
the  enemies  of  Zamoyaki,  irritated  by  his  favour  with  the  king,  endea- 
voured to  thwart  hie  policy.  At  lost  the  subsidies  were  granted,  and 
military  operations  resumed  with  suoceas.  In  1680  Bathori  undertook 
the  siese  of  Ploekow,  leaving  ZanH^skl  at  ^e  head  of  the  main  army 
with  the  title  t4  Hetman.  Tho  soldiexs  murmured  at  being  placed 
under  one  whom  they  considered  a  mere  scholar  anddviUau;  and 
perhaps  the  severe  discipline  whioh  the  iksUdious  morality  of  the 
aoholv  iuduced  Zamoyski  to  enforce  rendered  a  considerable  degree 
of  discontent  unavoidable.  He  remidned  however  at  the  head  of  the 
army  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  in  January  1683,  the  negociationa 
of  which  were  left  entirely  to  his  management. 

By  that  treaty  tha  cur  oeded  Liroida,  Est^luid,  and  Novogorod. 
Zamoyski  set  his  troops  in  motion  ss  soon  as  the  treafy  was  signed. 
The  Swedes  had  already  entered  Livonta,  but  his  prompt  measures 
fhiatrated  their  intentions.  At  the  Diet  which  wss  held  in  October 
1582,  Tartar  envoys  appeared  to  demand  tribute  :  the  Poles  replied 
by  despatofaiiig  Zamoyriii  io  the  frontier,  which  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  thus  awed  tbe  enemy  into  inaction.  On  his  return  to 
Krakatt  he  received  in  marriage  a  niece  of  the  king :  the  nnptials  w«« 
oeletvatad  by  a  magnlflotnce  almost  regal 

From  this  time  however  till  the  death  of  Bathori,  ZamoysU  took 
comparatively  little  osteueible  part  in  public  affairs.  He  retired  to 
his  native  place,  Skokow,  and  busied  himself  in  colonising  his  eatAtea 
and  instituting  colleges  and  printing-preseea.  This  retirement  has  been 
plausibly  enough  said  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  odium  he  incurred 
through  the  sotivo  part  he  took  in  urgiDK  on  ue  execution  of  Samuel 
Zborowski  (May  26,  1684). 

After  the  death  of  Bathori  however  (Deoamber  18, 1586)  it  became 
niaoiftrt  that  thottgh  Zamoyski's  enemies  were  powarftd,  hia  hold 


Upon  the  natiotial  ufaid  was  not  materially  weakened.  Tha  putisans 
of  Zborowski  mustered,  it  is  tme,  in  sneh  force  at  the  Diet  as  to  force 
that  body  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  Bj  tbe 
advice  of  his  Metids  he  fled  secretly  at  the  moment,  but  only  to  collect 
troops,  and  to  encamp  oil  the  30th  of  June  (the  day  appcnnted  for  the 
blection),  at  the  head  of  10,000  horsemen,  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  directly  opposite  Warsaw.  The  Zborowaki  mustered  in  force 
on  the  opposite  bank;  but  EameyaU  prevailed,  and  Us  eandidate, 
Sigismnnd  IIL,  was  chosen.  The  Eborowskl  prrteated  agwnst  the 
elecMon,  and  sent  deputies  to  their  candidate^  the  Art&dvfce  Uaxi- 
ntilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Btldolpb,  inviting  him  to  assert  hia 
claims  by  force  of  arms. 

The  KtDg  of  Sweden  hesitated  to  hazard  his  son  in  so  anarchical  a 
kingdom  as  Poland ;  but  tbe  ^oinoe  himself,  at  the  invitation  of 
Zamoyski,  accepted  the  offteed  crown.  On  lancUDg  at  Dandg  he  wia 
met  by  messengers,  who  brought  news  of  tha  debet  of  Mftilmilian  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krakan  by  Zamoyaki,  and  urgent  soliritationa 
from  the  gmud-chancellor  to  hasten  his  march.  Bigismund  entered 
Krakau  on  the  2fith  of  December  1680,  and  was  presented  by  Zamoyski 
to  bis  victorious  army  as  tbeir  king.  After  this  oeremony  Zamojaki 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Maximilian,  who  had  retreated  into  Silesia, 
The  archduke  wu  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  tbe  Diet  of  1667  deareed 
tbat  he  should  be  retained  as  •  hostage  until  hia  brother  the  emperor 
became  security  for  his  renoundng  tho  Fotish  tiirooe.  Tbe  pope 
interfered  in  the  affiiir,  but  the  negociationa  were  protracted.  Ab  last 
Maximilian  consented  to  relinquish  bis  pretensions^  was  set  at  liberty, 
end  conducted  to  the  Austrian  frontdor,  whioh  he  no  sooner  croesed 
than  he  announced  hia  resolution  not  to  keep  the  promises  he  had 
made  while  a  prisoner.  This  breach  of  fidth  elldted  a  pamphlet  from 
Zamoyaki,  publiahed  tn  1B90,  with  the  title  '  PacifioatloDis  inter 
Domum  Austriacam  ao  Begem  Poloniae  et  Ordlnes  Begni  Traetatae, 
Scripta  uliquoL' 

The  next  seven  years  of  Zamoyski's  life  were  consumed  in  a  double 
straggle  between  foreign  fbea,  against  whom  he  had  to  make  head, 
and  domestic  faction^  from  whom  he  had  to  wring  a  reluctant  sup- 
port The  king  was  not  his  friend,  fbr  Zamoyski  thwarted  his  wjshss 
on  many  occasiona,  but  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Amid  dl  titase 
difficulties  the  grand-chimcellor  baffled  the  Ottoman  army  in  1591-92; 
barred  tbe  retreat  through  Poland  to  the  Tartars,  who  bad  made  a 
predatory  incursiou  into  Hungary,  in  1693;  defeated  the  Turks  in 
Wallachla  hi  1695,  and  again  In  1596;  and  tbe  Swedes  in  1597,  After 
tho  last  campaign,  oonacioua  that  iiis  physical  powers  were  giving  way, 
ha  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  Uentenailt,  John  (Starks 
Chodkiewlcz,  From  this  time  till  1005  ZamojsU  remained  in  retire- 
ment, occupied  with  his  colonies  and  literal  puranitft  The  fmita 
of  the  latter  were  glvea  to  tbe  world  under  the  title  '  Dlaleotica 
Chrysippea.* 

He  emerged  ^m  his  retreat  in  1605  to  attend  the  Diet,  and  there 
is  a  wild  grandeur  about  this  the  closiog  scene  of  bis  public  life.  The 
first  wife  of  Slgiamund  III.,  an  Austrian  princess.  Was  dead,  and  he 
was  bent  upon  marrying  her  ^ster.  Zamoyski,  who  had  dpposed  tbe 
first  marriage,  was  still  more  hostile  to  this :  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  Poland  required  an  intermarriage  with  the  royal 
family  of  Russia.  The  debate  became  violent.  The  grand-chancellor, 
laden  with  years  and  infirmitiee,  had  resolved  to  t&e  no  part  in  it, 
but  the  contagious  exdtement  of  the  scene  rendered  him  incapable  of 
adhering- to  bis  resolution.  He  caused  his  seat  to  be  placed  near  the 
throne,  and  after  apologising  for  this  liberty  on  account  of  his  debility, 
presumed  to  address  the  king  in  a  strain  that  haa  rarely  been  heard  by 
princes.  He  declared  bis  opinion  that  the  king  should  concentrate  hie 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  It;  be  reminded 
him  that  he  h&d  often  before  eacrificed  the  interests  of  the  state  to  bis 
own  private  ends;  he  protested  against  the  marriage  with  an  Austrian 
prinoeee  as  likely  to  be  fetal  to  Poland.  Nor  did  he  stop  here :  he 
accused  the  king  of  intending  to  secure  the  crown  for  hia  son  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  of  corresponding  clandestinely  with 
foreign  powers ;  and  he  reminded  him  In  a  tone  of  increasing  asperity 
that  the  Poles  had  are  then  deposed  and  banished  kings  with  whom 
they  were  offended.  Sigismund,  irritated  by  such  language,  replied 
with  equal  violence,  and  at  the  coacluston  of  his  speech  laid  hia  baud 
on  bis  sword.  At  this  the  senate  and  deputies  quitted  their  seats  in  a 
body  nith  threatening  murmurs ;  but  the  voice  of  the  old  ohaucellor 
was  beard  above  all  the  din — "  Withdraw  your  hand  from  your  aword, 
prince ;  do  not  oblige  history  to  record  tbat  we  were  Bratosea  and  yon 
a  CseBar." 

At  the  close  of  tbe  Diet  Zamoyski  retired  again  to  his  estates.  On 
tbe  3rd  of  July  1605  his  attendants,  who  had  fancied  bim  sunk  in 
meditation,  found  on  approaching  bis  chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoyski  waa  on  elegant  aoholar,  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  and 
a  Buocessfttl  general.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  keep  himeelf 
at  the  head  of  affairs  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  so 
turbulent  a  state  as  Poland,  is  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  character.  Hia  writings,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
are  calculated  to  please  by  their  elegance,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  tbat  they  display.  His  stern  stoicism  was  tbe  necessary 
conseqnenoe  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind  forced  combat  during  the 
better  part  of  his  life  with  the  fac^ons  of  a  Bsro^^JigwdiiiliW 
The  part  of  his  eareer  upon  wBi3ltiBBCiil9)hff4sKh-ffiM!mBl^^  In 
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dwalliiv  ooneista  of  the  osoMunal  retaremftntB  firom  pnblio  baiinSM 
diuiog  which  h»  dsvoted  himaelC  to  colonuing  hia  aetataa  aod  pro- 
motiDg  literwy  itutituUoni.  About  1685  he  laid  the  foundationa  of 
Nowy  ZamoM,  diitanb  aboat  two  milea  from  Stary  Zamoaa  (old 
Za,m<m)'  Ha  emouzagad  nTanufaoturaa  there,  oad  liwtifled  it  ao 
strongly  that  it  eama  to  tw  re^carded  as  one  of  tha  iddef  defenoea 
aguDBt  the  Tutan.  Ha  astehUahed  a  printing-preaa,  whidi  beoame 
celebratod  for  the  beauty  of  ita  impreaaiona.  Oa  the  15th  of  Hay  he 
opened  the  Untvecaity  of  Zamoso,  to  which  he  attracted  the  most  ami- 
naot  Bobolaro  of  the  nation,  with  a  aolsmn  and  inaugural  oration.  Ha 
granted  luida  in  perpatuity  to  bodib  of  hia  vasaali.  Mid  eiuiouiaged  the 
•doptioo  of  improvad  methods  of  agriouttore. 

JntefMttqg  {wrtieiilan  reapeottng  theae  laboara  of  Zamoyaki  are 
contained  Id  tho  iwrrstiT«  of  two  joupneya  made  by  Father  Tanoiri  to 
Poland  to  viait  ZamoyBki,  pnblished  by  J.  W.  Niemcewioa  at  Wai-saw 
in  1822,  from  a  maansBript  in  the  Aibani  Library  at  Roma. 

John  Zjlhotbki  II.,  bora  in  1026,  was  the  grandson  of  the  pre- 
oediug.  He  was  created,  Boon  after  ho  obtained  hia  majority,  caateUan 
of  KaliBch,  and  waa  pioaent  in  that  capacity,  in  1 at  the  ooiDnatjoD 
of  John  CaaimiK  He  aBoonpaniad  Kat  king  in  hia  oampaign  against 
the  Coaaab  in  16S1»  and  earned  by  hia  bravery  the  appointment  of 
palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  diatingtaished  himself  equally  in  the  diaas' 
trona  War  of  Suooeaaioa,  when  Poland  was  dsvastated  by  Swediah 
armies  ;  he  stood  a  long  siege  in  hia  hereditary  fortreas,  Zamose;  and 
it  W4B  to  his  vigilant  keeping,  as  commandant  of  Warsaw,  that  Marshal 
Wiltemberg.  Freeident  von  Krsk,  and  other  import^t  prisoners  wwe 
intmstod  In  1659  ba  oammaodad  the  army  vusad  to  oppose  the 
snoToachmoitB  of  the  czar  in  the  Ukraine.  In  1668  he  waa  one  of  the 
nobles  who  remwued  faithful  to  John  Carimir,  and  waa  mainly  inatru- 
mental  in  allaying  the  discontent  of  the  insurgents  nndw  Ohwiederski 
John  Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Waraaw,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1665, 
while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsaw.  He  left  so  family  by  hia  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Uarquia  de  la  Qrange  d'Arqnin,  and  called  in  Poland 
*La  belle  Frao9aiae,'  who  afterwarda  married  the  great  SoUaekL 
Zamoyski  dying  withont  heirs  of  hia  body,  hia  astatea  paaaad  to  hia 
two  sisters, 

Akdbbw  Zuiotbki,  a  younger  bod  of  a  descendant  of  thaae  two 
aistera,  who  had  inheriUHi  the  fief  of  Zamoao,  waa  bt»n  at  Biasnn  in 
1716.  He  received  his  education  in  tha  oollega  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Thorn,  where  he  remained  till  1732.  In  17S6  his  father  died,  and 
Andrew  left  Poland  to  visit  foiwign  onivonitias.  Ha  vaasad  two  years 
in  tha  UniTeraity  of  Uagniti  in  Sileaia;  in  1789  he  vldted  Paris, 
where  his  favourite  stndiea  were  matiiematica  and  jurisi»udeQce  ;  and 
he  returned  home  in  1740.  Finding  his  brothers  engaged  in  litigation 
about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  he  reooociled  them  by  giving 
up  his  abare,  and  entered  the  service  of  aazony.  In  1746  he  obtained 
the  command  of  Prinoe  Albert* a  regiment.  In  1764  he  quitted  the 
army  uid  ntnmod  to  Poland  witii  rank  of  major-general.  He  was 
appointed  maiafaal  of  the  palatinate  of  Smolenako,  an  office  which  put 
it  in  his  power  to  reform  many  abases  which  had  crept  into  the  judicial 
adminisbvtion  of  the  province.  In  1760  he  emancipated  all  his  serfs : 
a  few  noblemen  imitated  hia  example,  but  the  greater  mimber  declaimed 
fieroely  against  the  innovation. 

At  the  first  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  Augustas  IIL  (176S) 
Zamoyaki  oontribnted  muah  to  tiia  passii^  of  a  law  for  tiie  refonn  of 
administrative  abuses.  In  1764  the  new  king,  Stafilalaua  Augustus, 
made  faim  keeper  of  the  great  aaal.  The  influence  which  thia  appoint- 
ment enabled  him  to  exeroiae  over  every  branch  of  administration,  he 
employed  in  giving  a  better  o^[anisation  to  the  army  and  the  educa* 
tional  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  partiians  of  Russia,  in 
Ute  Diet  of  1767,  proouied  the  banishment  of  Ooetan  Soltyk  and 
Zaluski,  bishops  of  Krakau  and  Eisw,  along  with  some  other  nobles,  to 
Siberia,  Zamoyaki  resigned  the  aeali  in  disgust,  deelaring  he  would 
never  receive  them  bock  till  those  illustrious  Tiotlms  were  restored  to 
tb«7  native  country. 

In  bis  retirement  he  employed  himaelf  in  promoting  education,  and 
completing  the  code  he  had  undertaken  to  digest  at  this  request  of  the 
Diet  of  1776.  He  completed  the  work  in  laaa  than  two  yeara.  The 
matfisr  is  arranged  undw  three  haada :  the  flint  treats  of  peraoas;  the 
second,  of  things ;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  and  aetioniu  It  was 
^intad  at  Warsaw,  in  Polish,  in  1778 :  a  Qerman  taranslation  by 
Godfrey  Nikisz  appeared  at  Dresden  in  1780.  The  code,  when  printed, 
was  sent  to  all  the  palatinates,  in  order  that  it  might  be  discoased  in 
their  provincial  assemblies  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  The 
provision  for  a  genenl  meaaore  of  emaooipatioD  excited  an  almost 
nnivarsal  hostility  agunst  it  The  dapntira  were  witiioiit  escoption 
instructed  to  oppose  it  in  the  Diet  of  1780.  Whm  the  marshal,  as 
president  of  that  assembly,  named  the  reading  of  the  new  laws,  he 
was  met  by  a  burst  of  opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  It  was 
decided  that  tbey  shonld  not  even  be  read ;  some  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  a  resolution  that  they  should  not  be  presented  to  any  fature 
Diet  Caaimir  Poniatowaki,  the  king's  brother,  was  the  only  m«uber 
of  the  Diet  who  venturad  to  say  a  word  In  vindioalion  of  them. 

Zamoyski,  who  bad  attained  his  seventieth  year  what  hia  code  met 
with  tbia  rude  reception,  withdrew  himself  in  consequence  of  it  still 
more  from  pubUe  aSairs,  In  1790  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
At  Bologna  be  xeoaivsd  the  intelligenoe  that  the  Poles  had  proclaimed 
theooutitatiaQaftlw8idHaf,mi,andad<^tt«lhisood&  Honwda 


haste  to  return  to  Ptdaad,  but  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  his 
triumph,  dying  at  Zamoso  on  the  10th  of  February  1792,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  His  widow,  a  prinoees  Csartoryska, 

deaervedly  celebrated  for  her  aotive  beasvoleno^  died  at  Vianna  oa 
tike  19th  of  February  1796. 

(Buraius,  Vita  a  Dicta  tnggtU  Joannit  ZamoteUi  ]|[oalowakI..'FiEs  ds 
Jtan  Zamoy^  Oktatedier  et  Orand-Helnan  dt  la  Ooumnnc  da  Po- 
logne;  Thuanua,  Jlittoria  tui  TmporiM;  Uoreri,  Dietiemain  Siate- 
rigue;  Jooher,  AUgen.  OeUhrtett  Litieon  ;  Biogramhia  (Mvtrt^M 

ZAMPIE'RI  DOMENICO.  [Domekiohiwo.] 

ZANCHI,  a  family  of  Bergamo,  in  Lombardy,  which  produced 
several  men  of  learning  in  the  16th  century.  Paolo  ^nobi  was  a 
distisgnished  jurist^  and  also  an  antiquary,  and  a  eollootw  of  andent 
inscriptions.  Three  of  his  sons,  Baailio,  Qian  Qrisoetonw,  and  Dioni^ 
entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. 

Bisiuo  ZaHoai,  bom  in  1601,  wont  to  Rome  under  Leo  X.,  and 
was  noticed  at  that  court  as  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  After  Leo's  death 
he  returned  to  Bergamo,  and  applied  himaelf  to  theological  studiaa, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  Hegnlar  Oanons  in  1624.  He  wrote 
oomments  on  the  BiUe,  whioh  are  published.  He  was  also  well 
TSrsad  in  Qreek,  Hb  end  was  unfortunate.  It  appears  tiiat  be  bi^ 
made  tna  use  of  the  liberty,  then  frequent  ampng  members  of  the 
monastia  orders^  of  living  out  of  bis.oonveut,  and  travelling  about 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  1658,  issued  an  order  commanding  all  such 
persons  to  return  to  their  respeotive  convents  under  severe  peoalttea 
Zonchi  having  endeavoured  to  elude  the  order,  was  put  in  priion  at 
Rome,  in  which  oity  he  then  was,  ud  he  died  in  prison  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  Sarassi  has  written  a  good  biography  of  Basilic  ZancU, 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hia  Lfstin  poems  in  eight  books, 
<  Zanchii  Poemata,'  Bergamo,  1747.  Among  other  poems  there  is  one 
entitled  '  De  Horto  Sophia,'  in  which  the  author  explains  the  prindpal 
dogmaa  of  the  Christian  religion.  Zanclil  wrote  also  'Latiuorum  yve- 
bonun  ex  variii  atiotoribus  £pitome.' 

QiAV  GKOoaiOHO  Zahohi,  luB  brother,  published  a  vrork  on  tha 
ancient  history  bis  oountry:  'Da  Orobiorom  eive  Cenomanomm 
Origine,'  in  three  books,  Yentoe,  1681,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pietro 
Bembo.  The  work  is  deficient  in  hiatorioal  oritLaism,  but  it  may  be 
useful  on  account  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  the  town  and  teni- 
tory  of  Bergamo  which  it  contains.  Qian  Qrisostooio,  after  filling  the 
fiiat  dignities  of  his  order,  died  in  Bergamo,  in  1666. 

GiBOLUio  Zakchi,  a  oouain  of  the  preoeding,  was  bom  in  161^ 
at  Alaano  in  the  provuioe  of  Bergamo ;  he  likewise  entered  the  order 
of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  in  which  he  lived  for  many 
years,  and  waa  a  fallow-atudent  of  Celso  Jfartinenghi  of  Brescia,  a 
brother  of  his  order.  When  the  learned  Pietro  Hartire  Vormiglt, 
who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  same  order,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  waa  in  consequence  obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to 
Switaerlandf  in  1648,  Zanohi  and  Kartinenghi,  who  had  beoome  aecretly 
imbued  with  the  suns  doctrioee,  thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  also. 
Hartinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  waa  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Uoformed  congregation.  Zanchi 
followed  bis  friend's  example,  and  after  several  vioi^iiitudea  be  Wirnt  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  taught  divinity.  He  acijuired  so  much  reputa- 
tion for  theolfwioal  science,  tlut  it  was  said  by  the  learned  John 
Sturm,  Uiat  if  Zanehl  alons  could  be  sent  to  dispute  with  tiie  RouLan 
Cadiolio  divines  assembled  at  Trent,  he  shonld  not  be  abvid  of  the 
result.  The  papal  atucio  Zaocaria  Delfinc  bad  private  conferences 
with  Zanchi  in  1661,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  to  Catholicism,  - 
in  which  however  he  failed,  Zanchi's  theologicftl  and  controversial 
works  were  published  in  eight  volumes  sfter  his  death : '  Zanchii  Opera,' 
GeneviL  1619,  and  they  contain  two  hooka  of  letters,  in  whioh  are 
partioulanofUs  litb.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1690.  G.  GalUsoli  of 
Bergamo  has  written  a  biography  of  (Hrolsmo  Zanchi,  published  at 
Bergarmo  in  1785. 

IVanoeaoo  Zanchi,  father  of  Qirolamo  and  flist  cousin  of  Paolo 
Zanchi  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  small  historical  work,  '  Conmienta- 
riuB  de  Rebua  h  Georgio  Hemo  prseolare  gestis  in  primo  adversua  JIazi- 
milianum  Romanorum  Regem  Belle  a  Yenetis  suscepto.' 

ZANOTTI,  OIAHPIE'TRO  CAVAZZCNI,  distiuguished  alike  fat 
hU  paintings  and  his  writings,  was  bom  of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  in 
1674.  He  waa  however  removed  In  his  tenth  year  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Lorenso  J*aainclli,  then  one  of  the 
first  painters  ef  that  city.  Zanotti  soon  displayed  great  talent,  and 
there  are  still  several  fins  works  by  him  at  Bologna,  in  public  and 
private  buildings;  be  is  however  better  known  for  his  writings  upon 
sirt,  and  isw,  says  Lansi,  have  ever  handled  pen  and  pencil  so  well  as 
Zanotti.  Ho  published  several  poems,  btit  the  following  are  his  prin* 
dpal  wotks ; — 1,  Letters  in  Defence  of  Malvasia — '  Lettere  Familiari 
scritte  ad  un  Arnica  in  Difesa  d«l  Conte  Carlo  Cesaro  Malvasia,  Autore 
della  Felsina  Pittrice,'  8vo,  Bologna,  1705-  2,  Life  of  L.  Pasinelli— 
*  Nnovo  Fregio  di  Gloria  a  FeUina  sempre  pittrice  nella  Yita  di 
Lwenso  Faslodli,  Pittore  Bolcgneae,'  4to,  Bologna,  1708.  S,  Hi«to^ 
of  the  Clementine  Academy  of  Bologna—'  Storia  dell*  Aoademia 
ClemeaUna  di  Bologna  aggregate  all'  luBtituto  dalle  Scienzo  e  dell* 
Arti,'  vol.  2,  fol,  Bol.  1789.  4,  Hints  to  a  yoong  Painter— '  A werti- 
mento  per  lo  Incamminamento  di  un  Giovine  alia  Pittura,'  8vo,  BoL, 
1756.  6.  Worits  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  AbUti/ISHhe  Institule  of 
Balogna,  fte. — 'Desoririoneed  lUnat 
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Tibaldi  e  ITio(»15  Abbatd,  esiBtsnti  nell'  Inatitato  dolle  Sdenze,'  &a, 
foL,  Venem,  1756. 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Eiutacbio  Kaufredi,  and  aevei-al  Tolamea  of 
poenu  him  wore  puUiBhed  at  dtfforent  periods  in  Bologu.  He  | 
wae  weretiuy  to  the  &Blatnte  of  Bologna,  in  whioh  his  brother  F.  U. 
Zunotti  held  the  chair  of  philosophy.  Qiampietro  hu  written  hie  own 
life  iu  his  history  of  the  Academia  ClemeDtiDa.  He  died  at  Bologna, 
in  1756,  aged  ninety-one,  and  was  baried  in  the  ohurch  of  Santa  Maria 
Haddelena,  where  there  ie  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an 
inieriptioii  begim^Dg  aa  followa:— *  Joanni  Fetro  Zanotto,  Hotoii 
egro^  Foetce  loDge  bUriiBimo,'  ko. 
(&notti*  Aeadmia  CUmetUtna,  Ae.  i  Fantuzd,  ArjUerf  Bol^ui.) 
ZABLI'ITO.  GIOSEFFO,  the  moat  oelebrated  of  all  the  Italian 
writera  on  the  apeoulatiTe  and  practical  theory  of  moBio,  and  in  Tola- 
minousnna  exceeding  all,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  who  have 
treated  on  this  Babject,  Mereenne  an9  Kircher  excepted, — waa  born  at 
Chioggia,  an  epiaoopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  ia  known  of  hia  personal  history.  Judging  from  his  erudition 
and  mathamaUcal  knowledge,  it  would  appear  that,  though  entered  aa 
a  boy-chorister  at  St  Mark's,  Venice  he  was  educated  for  one  of  the 
leaned  proftsdona,  and  the  revermda  prefixed  to  his  namo,  whioh 
teems  to  bare  escaped  the  obBerration  of  muncal  historiann,  shows 
that  be  waa  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  an  establi^ed  fiwt>  tiiough  he  does  not  name  bis  antho- 
ri^,  that  WiUaert,  his  maatar  in  the  cathedral,  prmiled  on  him  to 
devote  himself  ohiefly  to  mnsio,  wUch  information  be  most  likely 
found  in  Salhias.  He  ia  styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  bis  works,  that 
of  1689,  "  Huatro  di  Capella  della  Serenissima  Signoria  de  Venetia ; " 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  director  of  the  muMo  and  organist  of  the 
state  church,  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  whioh  office  be  succeeded 
Willaert.  Bayle  therefore^  in  hia  translation  of  thia  titles  ia  not  in 
error,  aa  Hawking  allegea. 

Zarlino  publuhed  hb  first  woA,  '  LlaUtntkmt  Harmonlche,'  in 
1S58,  fbrom  which  period,  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us  (who  however  ia  in  thia 
instance  incorrect  in  his  dates),  "  he  was  continually  reviaing  and 
augmenting  his  worka"  The  same  author  further  remarks,  that, 
"the  jnuiical  science  (i  e.  its  practical  part)  of  Zarlino  may  be  traced 
in  A  right  line  from  the  Netherlands,  as  his  master,  Willaert^  the 
founder  of  the  Venetian  school,  waa  a  diaeiple  of  John  Uonton,  who 
was  a  scholar  kA  the  great  Josquin."  [WiLt.uRT.]  The  worka  of 
Zarlino,  iu  tlie  edition  before  mmtioned,  are  in  four  volumes  or  parte 
(quattro  volumi),  bound  up  in  one  thick  folii^  of  which  upwarde  of  a 
thoutand  pages  are  devoted  to  music,  and  one  htmdred  and  forty  to 
the  essays.  Their  titles  are — 1,  '  L'lstitutioni  HarmonichD,'  divided 
into  four  parts.  2,  'Le  Demonstrationi  Harmoniche,'  contained  in 
five  dialogues^  8,  'I  Sopplimenti Huneali,' in  right  books.  4.  'Un 
Trattato  della  Patienza,"  ftc. :  A  Treatiaa  on  Patience,  moot  useful  to 
Bucb  as  would  lead  a  Christian  life.  '  Cn  Diseorso,*  &&:  A  Discourse 
on  the  true  year  and  day  of  the  death  of  Jeans  Christ,  t  Un'  Informa- 
tione  della  origine  del  K.  P.  Capuccini :'  Information  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchina.  '  Le.Riaolutioni  d'alcuoi  Dubg,'  &c. : 
All  doubts  removed  conoemmg  the  correction  of  the  Julian  year,  aa 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  XilL 

It  is  evident  that  Zarlino  auppUed  all  snbaeqaent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  anoient  music  with  very  valuable  materiala.  He  wsa  moat 
laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his  reaearchea,  and  auocessful  in  their 
reaulte.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  waa  ostentatious  of  bis 
learning,  and  might  have  comprofsed  his  three  first  volumes  into  half 
the  apace,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  hia  readers.  Hia  pro- 
lixity baa,  no  doubt,  deterred  many  from  proceeding  far  with  him ; 
ueverthelesa,  an  esjierienoed  person,  one  who  knowa  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  well  informed  but  Terboaa  and  tedious  writer,  will  not 
regret  having  lodrnd  throngli,  and  oooarionally  studied,  the  works  of 
Zuiino. 

ZECHABI'AH,  or  ZACHARI'AS  (ZavapM,  the  son  of  Bereobiah, 
the  sou  of  Iddo,  waa  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  firat  prophecy  ia 
dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Hystaspes), 
juat  two  months  later  than  the  first  prophecy  of  Haggai  <B.O.  620-519 ; 
chap.  1,  V.  1).  He  ia  mentioned  in  eonjunctioa  with  Haggai  in  Uie 
Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1 ;  vi.  14),  where,  according  to  a  emamon  Hebrew 
uaage,  he  ia  called  the  son  of  Iddo.  We  learn  ftvm  the  above  paaeages 
in  Ena,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  suspended 
for  two  yeara  through  tbe  opposition  of  the  Syrians,  was  resumed  iu 
the  second  year  of  Darius,  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariab ;  a  decree  was  obtained  from  Darius  to 
forward  the  work;  "And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they 
pi-ospered  through  the  iHropheaying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zecha- 
riah  the  aon  of  iddo."  Of  Zeouuiah'a  personal  history  noUiing  more 
is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  was  oalled  to  the 
prophetic  office,  and  this  circumstance  confirms  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  ahow  that  hia  ministry  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  Tbe  idea  tliat  he  was  the  martyr  mentioned 
in  Matthew  axiU.  S5,  seems  quite  unfounded.  -  The  person  there 
meivut  is  evidently  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  martyrdom, 
uucier  the  circumatanoes  refetred  to  in  the  passage  of  Matthew,  is 
related  m  2  Chronicles  xxiv.  20,  SI,  though  in  Mattiiew  he  is  called 


tbe  sou  of  Barachias,  probably  by  tbe  error  of  a  transcriber,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  the  Same  penon  as  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  (chaps.  i.-viii.)  ia  devoted  to  the  encoutagemeut  of  the  Jewa 
in  rebuilding  tiie  Temple,  by  exhortations  and  by  promises,  both  direct 
and  uymbolioaL  The  remainder  of  the  book  (chaps.  ix.-xiT.)  contains 
predictions  relating  to  the  whole  future  oourae  of  time,  and  more 
especially  to  the  conquest  of  -the  Peraian  empure  by  Alexander :  the 
successful  revolt  of  the  Jens  under  the  Maccabees  from  the  Qreek 
kings  of  Syria  (chaps.  ix.-x.) ;  the  rejeotton  of  tbe  Messiah  and  tiie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (clisp.  xi,) ;  and  the  eonveruon  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewa,  and  the  destruction  of  their  eoemiea  in  tbe  last  days 
(chaps,  xii.-xiv.)  It  is  agreed  by  almost  all  commentators  that  much 
of  tbe  latter  psit  of  this  prophecy  is  stiil  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  genoinenesa  of  the  second  part  (chaps.  ix,-XLv.)  of  the  Book  of 
Zechariah  has  been  questioned,  but  upon  grounds  so  slight,  tliat  it  ia 
sufficient  to  refer  uioee  who  desire  to  investigate  the  subject  to 
the  works  mentioned  below.  The  only  argununt  worth  notieiDg  is 
drawn  from  a  diversity  of  style,  which  can  easily  be  ezplainod  by  the 
diffdrent  periods  of  life  at  which  the  prophet  wrote  the  two  portions 
of  his  book.  The  genuineness  and  cauooioal  authoritgr  of  tbe  book  sre 
otherwise  undisputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  remarks  on  the  style  of  Zechariah,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  prophecy  is  prosaic  :  "  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
phecy there  are  some  poetical  passages,  and  those  highly  ornamented ; 
they  are  also  perspicuous,  considering  that  they  are  tbe  production  of 
tbe  most  obscure  of  all  tbe  prophetic  writera."  Tbe  obscurity  of 
Zechariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  tbe  early  part  of 
his  prophecy,  whioh  are  drawn  from  familiar  objects,  described  ao 
generally  as  to  leave  much  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  supply,  and 
accompanied  only  by  slight  hints  for  their  explanation,  and  to  me  times 
left  altogether  unexplained.  A  list  of  oommentatora  of  Zechariah 
is  given  in  tiis  Appendix  to  the  seocmd  vtduma  of  Home's  *  Intro- 
duction.' 

(U.  F.  C  Roeenmuller,  SciuAvk  m  Ydm  TtAaiMMvm,  Proem,  in 
Zech. ;  The  *  Introductions '  of  Eichbom,  John,  Da  Wette,  and  Horna) 

ZEDEKIAH,  whose  original  name  was  Mattani&h,  was  the  son  of 
Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  uncle  of  Jaboiachm.  When  Nebudiad< 
neisar  took  Janualem  the  seoond  time,  ha  dethroned  Jehoiadiin,  and 
placed  Kattaniah  opon  tbe  throne,  changing  hia  name  to  ZedeknUi,  as 
wss  customary  when  a  tributary  kingwas  appointed,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  mark  of  submission.  Zedekiah  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  (B.a  597)  when  he  was  set  on  the  throne^  and  governed  the  king- 
dom for  eleven  years  (597  to  586),  "and  be  did  that  which  wss  evU  ia 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  Qod."  Wholly  swayed  by-t)ie  ooumels  of 
hia  evil  advisers,  Zedekiah  waa  induced  to  rebel  a^vnst  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  whosa  leniency  he  owed  both  hia  life  and  his  throne;  and 
allied  himself  with  Pharaob-Hopbra,  king  of  Egypt — whom  most 
writera  agree  in  saying  was  tbe  Apries  and  Vapbrea  of  profane  authora 
— who  had  been  auocessful  in  several  warlike  expeditions.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar on  learning  tbe  revolt,  marched  an  army  into  Judsa,  and 
besieged  Jerusalem.  At  this  crisis  Zedekiah  sent  for  Jeremiah,  to 
consult  him  as  to  what  course  ha  should  pursue.  Jeremiah  counselled 
him  to  save  the  city  and  hia  life  by  timely  aubmisaion  to  the  Chal- 
dseana  Kotwitbstanding  tbe  predictions  of  tbe  prophet,  he  did  not 
follow  bis  advioe;  but  continued  the  defence  of  the  city,  ia  hopee 
that  his  Egyptian  ally  would  march  to  ita  relief.  Hia  ally  came,  tbe 
siege  was  raised,  and  Nebucbadneszar  advanced  against  the  Egyptians 
to  give  them  batUe,  but  they  retreated  into  Egypt,  and  no  battle  was 
fought  Nebnohadnezzar  continued  the  siege.  When  the  city  had 
been  beleaguered  for  a  considerable  time,  a  famine  ensued,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities.  After  a  siege 
of  nineteen  months  tbe  city  was  taken  (b.c.  586)  by  assault  during  the 
night-time.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Judah  saw  that  the  Babylonian 
forces  bad  entered  the  city,  be  fied  "  by  the  gate  betwixt  t^s  two 
walla."  These  walls  are  supposed  to  be  two  parallel  walla  whicbwcircled 
the  citadel.  Mr.  Kitto,  in  a  note  to  tbe  xxxix.  chap,  of  Jeremii^  in 
'The  Pictorial  Bible,'  says  that  it  ia  likely  that  the  "  king  went  out  of 
the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion,  between  tbe  two  walls,  aud  passed  from 
tbe  exterior  wall  by  a  way  which  led  through  tbe  kinit'a  gardena,  and 
whioh  was  perhaps  a  private  subterraneous  passage,  Tbe  Jews  indeed 
have  a  filble  that  there  was  a  subterraDeoue  w^,  extending  from  the 
king's  bbode  to  Jericho,  and  that  by  this  he  endeavoured  to  escape." 
He  was  however  seen,  pursued,  and  taken  by  the  Chaldssdni^  who 
carried  him  to  Kebuchadnezzar  at  Kiblab,  there  to  have  judgment 
paased  upon  him.  The  king  of  Babylon  inflicted  on  him  tbe  most 
horrible  punishment.  He  ordered  Zedeklob's  sons  to  be  slain  before 
his  face,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  hopes  of  reigning  by  them ;  and  the 
sgouiring  right  of  tbe  destii-throes  of  his  boob  was  destined  to  be  hia 
last;  for  he  had  hia  eyes  then  scooped  out,  which  disqualified  him  for 
ever  reigning  sgaki  in  person.  The  kicg  of  Judah  waa  then  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass,  taken  to  Babylon,  and  there  impriaoned  for  the 
remainder  of  hta  life.  Thus  were  fullilled  the  prophecies  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  concerning  Zedekiah.  Josephua  telk 
us  that  Zedekiah  thought  theae  prophecies  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  beliered  neithei-  of  them.  But  both  tamed  out 
to  be  true.  Jeremiah  In  xxxti.,  4,  aays,  "*  He  BbaU  surely  be  daliTered 
into  the  hands  of  the  ki&g of  Uabyton,  and  al^^Jlsnea^tob^^uth 
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to  month,  and  his  fljea  ahall  behold  hie  «j«a.*  Tlua  va>  fiilfilled,  for 
Zedekiah  waa  carried  to  Ribl&h,  and  there  he  aav  and  apoke  to 
Nebucbadneszar,  but  he  waa  aleo  blinded  at  Ribloh ;  and  althoagh  he 
lived  at  Babylon,  and  died  there,  yet  he  never  saw  it :  thua  was  fulfilled 
the  propheciy  of  Esekiel  when  h«  eaid  (sii.  1S)»  "My  net  alao  will  I 
apread  upon  him*  ud  he  ahaU  be  taken  In  my  snare;  and  I  will 
ning  him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of  tiie  Chaldseuis,  yet  shall  he  not 
see  it,  though  ha  die  there."  The  Temple  and  the  wall  of  the  city 
were  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the  iahal^tants  were  removed,  none 
but  the  poorest  being  left,  Thua  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  and 
from  tbia  time  begins  the  long  Captivi^. 

ZEEUAN,  REUI'GIUS,  a  clever  Dutch  marine  painter,  bom, 
asoording  to  PilklngtOD  (ad.  1829),  at  Anutardara  in  IfilS.  Hia  real 
name  waa  Bemiglua  Nooms,  but  he  reoaived  the  name  of  Zeeman, 
Bays  Helneken,  from  hia  painting  plcturea  of  maiino  aubjeote;  he  was 
however  originally  a  oommon  sailor  by  |>rofe8uon,  and  he  acquired 
thia  name  probably  aa  mnoh  ftom  tiiat  otrcumstaDce,  as  hia  style  of 
painting.  He  lived  some  yeora  in  Berlin,  where,  in  the  royal  palaoes, 
there  are  many  of  his  works ;  there  are  soma  in  tiiis  country,  bat  tbey 
an  not  common.  There  are  UkewiM  aaversl  etidiinga  bj  him  of 
marine  anbjecta  and  ahlppinf^  He  died  in  the  latter  put  of  the 
17tb  century.  (Heineken,  Nachrichten  von  K^tt^Um  vmd  Kvmat- 
tachm.) 

ZEQERS,  or  SEGEBS,  HERCULES,  a  olever  Dntoh  landscape- 
painter  and  etcher,  of  Anuterdom,  of  the  17th  oentury,  remarkable 
for  hia  want  of  aueceu.  He  was  a  painter  of  great  alnlity  wad  great 
im^ination ;  some  of  his  landaoapes  exhibit  a  aurpridng  extent  of 
country,  and  are  set  off  by  jadidoatly  chosen  groups  in  trees  and 
well-diveraified  foregrounds.  He  was  however  very  unaaccessftil  in 
diaposing  of  hia  pictures,  and  ho  tried  his  fortune  in  etching,  but  in 
thia  branch,  thougti  equUly  clever,  ha  waa  equally  unfortunate.  He  at 
last  tried  hia  utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher for  eal^  the  man  offered  him  mwely  the  value  of  the  copper  for 
It.  Thia  so  incensed  Zegeni,  tlut,  ha'ring  to^  the  printaeller  that  the 
day  would  come  when  each  print  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
be  had  offered  for  the  plate,  he  bad  a  few  impreniona  taken  £rom  it, 
and  then  destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  true,  for  even  in  Hou- 
bracken's  time  a  print  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen  ducats.  Zegers, 
broken-hearted  at  hia  bad  fortune,  took  to  drinking,  and,  in  retumisg 
home  one  night  intoxicated,  ha  {M,  and  died  in  oonsequence  of  the 
falL  Houbraken,  who  quotes  S>  van  Hoogstnttan  in  the  aoeount  of 
2!^eri^  states  that  he  cannot  uve  either  the  year  of  bis  Mith  or  death ; 
in  Pilkhigton'a  '  Dictionary 'liowever  (ed.  1829)  the  dates  1629  and 
167S  respectively  are  given,  Z^era  invented  a  method  of  printing 
landscapes  in  colours  upon  calico,  bub  bia  invention  was  not  taken  up 
by  any  oae. 

ZELOTT^  BATTISTA,  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  and  one 
of  the  beat  of  the  native  imteters  of  Teroni^  where  he  was  born  lo 
16S2.  He  waa  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Badllev  but  he  is  aidd  hj  Yasari 
to  have  studied  also  some  time  with  Titian.  Zelottt  was  the  rival  of 
Paul  Veronese,  at  Terona,  and  he  aaaiabed  bim  in  some  of  his  freacoiss ; 
he  surpassed  him  as  a  practical  ftesco-painter,  and  he  is  oooHidered  by 
some  to  liave  been  aupwior  to  Paul,  both  in  warmth  of  colouriog  and  in 
correctneas  of  design,  bat  he  waa  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  of  his 
heads,  and  in  the  general  gnce  and  variety  of  hia  oompositionib  The 
invention  of  Zelotti  waa  fertile^  and  hia  oompositiona  full  of  power,  but 
his  reputation  was  always  below  hia  merits,  from  the  oiroamatance  of 
hia  being  eblefiy  employed  in  freeco  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vilUges 
or  at  the  vUlaa  of  n'bblemen,  whence  his  works  were  less  seen  and  leas 
known  than  they  deserved  to  be.  One  of  his  greateat  works  ia  at 
Cataio,  formerly  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  Obiou,  now  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  where,  about  1S70,  Zelotti  punted  a  aeries  of  frescoes  illus- 
trating the  aervioea  of  the  Obizai  family.  He  punted  alao  some  excel- 
lent  worka  in  the  cathedral  of  Yicenza,  which  have  been  mistaken 
many  for  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  Zelotti  died  about  1592,  after  a 
life  of  much  labour  for  others,  but  little  profit  to  himself.  (Vaaari 
Vife  de  Piltori,  ;  RtdolS,  Lt  Maravifflie  ddV  ArU,  Ae. ;  Dal  Fozao, 
Vile  de'  PUtori,  Jsc.  Yermai ;  Zanetti ;  LanzL) 

ZELTEB,  CARL-FRIEDRICH,  by  profesaiott  an  architect,  or,  aa 
be  modeatly  designated  himself,  a  master-btulder — ^though  somewhat 
late  in  life  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music — was  born  at  Berlin, 
la  17fi8.  He  received  a  liberal  education ;  and  at  the  age  of  aeventeen 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  a  Saxon,  and  a  builder.  After  a  long 
illaess  from  which  he  suffered  in  hia  eighteenth  year,  an  extraordinary 
passion  for  mueic  suddenly  sprang  up  in  him;  but  as  his  time  waa 
almost  wholly  oocupied  in  his  pronaaional  panuit^  lie  ooald  indulge 
only  In  an  evening  In  his  favourite  study.  In  1783,  hating  completed 
his  probationary  architectural  drawing,  he  was  admitted  as  a  master- 
builder,  by  which  more  ia  meant  in  Germany  than  In  England.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  he  received  instructions  in  counterpoint,  from 
Fasob,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  whatever  merit 
bia  compositions  possess.  He  alao  diligenUy  attended  his  maater'a 
ainging  academy,  a  govemment  establishment  and  became  one  of  its 
aotive  members,  whereof,  in  1797,  Fasob  having  become  aged  and  Inflrm, 
be  took  the  management.  In  1809  Zvltcr  waa  appointed,  by  the  king, 
profeaEor  of  music  to  the  University  and  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  year  too,  a  new  aociety  waa  formed 
at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  *  Die  Liedertslel '  (the  Toeal  Clnb),  and 
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Zelter  was  named  the  prealdent.  Thia  waa,  in  taxit,  a  revival,  in  a 
much  improved  form,  of  the  guild  of  the  old  Qermsn  Meieter^&nger. 
and  ia  now  on  eatablishment  of  even  national  importance.  He  died 
in  1832. 

Zelter's  oo  in  positions  ore  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  German 
writers,  but  they  are  little  uown  beyond  his  own  eountry.  But 
wbUe  his  mnaioal  worka  aeem  to  have  been  toe  tiie  most  part  oon- 
fined  to  the  place  of  thor  fairth,  his  name  is  beoome  famili^  to  all 
who  take  much  interest  in  German  Uterature.  Hia  oorreapondeooa 
with  Gbthe,  published  a  few  yeara  ago,  exhibits  bim  as  a  pbilosopliiciJ, 
acute  musical  critic  ;  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  of  atrong  mind, 
and  refined  taste ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  great  poet  with  whom  he 
was  in  suflh  oonatant  oommunication,  which  ia  so  clearly  evinced  in 
Odthe's  letters,  Is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  intellootuol  merits  of 
him  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  percons  of  the  present  age. 

ZEMAUN-SHAH.   [Shah-Zbuaoh.]  ■ 

ZENI.  Nicol6  Zeko  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  two  brothen,  the 
publiahed  accounts  of  whose  v^agea  have  oocadoned  much  oontro- 
vetsy.  They  were  Vraetiana;  The  word  emp^yed  to  designate  the 
ftmily  is  Zen,  or  Zona ;  to  deugnate  a  single  Individual  of  that  family, 
Zeno;  to  designate  two  or  more  Individuals,  Zeni  The  Zeua  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  patrician  families  of  the  mainland  territories  of 
Venice.  Its  first  distioguiahed  member,  Uaria  Zeno,  lived  about  the 
year  1200.  The  posterity  of  Antonio  Zeno  survived  the  republic,  and 
opened,  in  1818,  the  family  archives  to  the  reaearches  of  Qudinal 
Ziirla.  But  for  the  most  part,  what  'the  Zmi'  are  spoken  of,  the 
brothers  Nicol6  and  Antomo  are  meant.  Their  adventnies,  and  the 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  ahall  therefore  be  fint 
disposed  of  in  the  present  article,  although  others  of  the  name,  baring 
attained  to  aome  notoriety,  must  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Niool&  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pietro  Zeno,  eumamed 
Dragoae,  and  brothers  of  Carlo  Zeno,  commander  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
againat  the  Oenoese  In  the  war  of  Chioggia.  Their  mother's  name 
waa  Agnes  Dandolo,  The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are 
known  only  from  conjaoture.  Their  parents  married  in  1326,  and  had 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  waa  born  about  1334,  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
remember  her,  Tliis  necessarily  places  uie  births  of  Nioolb  and 
Antonio  between  the  years  1326  and  1340. 

The  name  of  Nicold  appears  frequentiy  in  the  annals  of  Venioo  from 
1865  to  1838.  In  1865  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eleotioo  of  the 
doge  Marco  Comoro;  in  1367  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  aent  to  Mar- 
seille by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  convey  the  pope  to  Rome;  he  served 
during  the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  he  commanded  a  galley,  in 
1379 ;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  beeo  oonsidered  one  of  the  richest 
patricians  in  1381 ;  in  1882  be  was  one  pf  the  electors  who  nominated 
the  doge  Michelo  Moro^in^  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  aa  ambassador  to  Ferran;  towards  the  elose  of  1888  he  waa  sent, 
along  with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cession  of  Treviao  from  the 
lord  of  Padua.  After  this  hia  name  disappears  from  public  biatory  : 
his  subsequent  career  ia  only  known  through  a  small  work  published 
by  one  of  his  desoendanta  in  1558. 

Aoowdiog  to  tbia  work,  Kiool6  Zeno,  having  embarked  on  board  a 
veaael  of  hia  own  to  visit  England  and  Flanders,  was  driven  out  of  his 
course  by  a  storm,  and  shipwreoked  on  the  *  ialuid'  of  Frisland.  Hers 
he  and  hia  companiona  were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Zichmni,  into  whose  service  Zeno  entered  iu  the  capacity  of 
pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  years.  At  the  close  of  tliat 
period,  having  been  advanced  by  Zichmni  to  wealth  and  honours  for 
servicea  in  war,  he  invited  hia  brother  Antonio  to  join  him,  which  he 
did.  Niool6  survived  hia  brother's  arrival  four  yean,  and  died  in 
Frisland.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  witii  cert^ty  either  the  year 
in  which  he  quitted  Venice,  or  how  many  years  dapsed  from  bis 
departure  to  hia  being  joined  by  Antonio.  The  year  1880,  the  date 
assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  his  desoenduit,  is  evidently  an  error,  for 
in  November  1388,  ha  was  atill  in  Italy.  Most  probably  he  sailed  ia 
1889 ;  two  years  r.t  the  least  must  have  elapsed  before  his  brother 
joined  him;  and  be  survived  that  event  four  years.  Tlda  brings  u« 
down  to  139S  as  the  year  of  his  death,  Itia  certain  that  he  waa  dead 
in  1398,  for  the  famUy  register,  making  mention  of  bia  son  Tomaso 
in  that  year,  deaoribes  him  as  the  son  of  the  "  quondam  Nicol6." 

Of  Antonio  Zeno'a  history  previous  to  his  settiug  out  to  join  his 
brother  in  Frisland,  uotbiog  appears  to  be  known,  except  that  he  was 
married  in  1384,  According  to  the  conjectures  above  atated,  he  must 
have  arrived  in  Frisland  about  the  year  1391.  He  remained  there  four- 
teen years  in  the  eervioe  of  Zichmni,  having  succeeded  at  his  Ivother'a 
death  to  bis  property  and  employmeuti.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
{say  1405)  he  returned  to  Venice,  wbere  it  ia  probable  that  he  died  in 
the  same  year ;  for  the  passage  in  tiie  family  annida  which  notices  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Draeone  In  1406,  speaks  of  him  as  "  quondam  Ser 
Antonio." 

The  oontroTenCT  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article  relates  to  the 
countries  virited  by  the  Zeni,  and  iriiether  their  voyages  extended  to 
America.  In  attempting  to  form  an  opinion  on  these  question^  it  is 
necessary  to  keep* in  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information 
we  have  respecting  those  voyagea ;  and  with  thia  view-wa  shall  act  aaida 
•U  that  has  been  .aid  by 
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what  the  text  really  layi.  All  tbftfc  we  know  u  eoniPrcMod  in  twenty- 
seven  pages  of  a  very  small  and  not  Tery  dowljr  printed  qaorto 
volume,  printed  at  Venioe,  by  FrsDoesoo  Maroolini,  in  1658.  The 
narrative  purports  to  have  been  oompiled  about  that  time  by  a  younger 
Nicol6  Zeno,  who  <^ed  in  1565,  from  the  papers  of  Antonio  Zeno.  The 
mftterials  in  the  poaseeaion  of  Niool6  the  younger,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
hill  boolc,  appear  to  have  been  only  two  letters  from  Antonio  Zeno  to 
hie  brotfler  Carlo,  both  written  after  the  death  ^  Nioolb.  In  (ate  of 
these  Antonio  mentions  that  he  composed  a  work  desoriptive  of  the 
countries  he  had  ^ted  or  heard  of,  and  their  customs,  a  Life  of  bis 
brother  Niool6,  and  a  Life  of  Zichmni,  But  this  book  and  a  number 
of  letters  from  Antonio  liad  been  destroyed  by  Niool6  the  younger 
when  a  boy  : — "  These  letters  (the  letters  quoted  in  the  book)  were 
written  by  U easer  Antonio  to  Messer  Carlo,  his  brother ;  and  it  grioTes 
me  that  the  book  and  many  other  wriUnga  on  the  same  sobjeot  have 
Boiahed  wretohedly,  I  soatca  know  how ;  for  having  come  into  my 
bands  when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  I  tore  and  dispersed  them,  as  boya  will 
do  (*  oome  ftuno  i  uncinlli,  le  squaroiu  e  mandai  tutte  male  ),  as  I 
cannot  now  remember  wiUiout  much  sorrow."  Our  knowledge  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests  upon  a  book  compiled  about  160 
years  after  the  death  of  the  longest  Uver  of  the  two,  from  two  of 
Antonio^  letten,  and  audi  va^ue  recollection  as  the  writer  retained  of 
the  contents  of  some  manusonpta  which  had  oome  into  his  hands  and 
been  destroyed  by  him  when  a  boy.  He  stately  it  is  true,  that  the 
map  which  accompanies  his  book  was  copied  from  an  old  and  faded 
map  ("marica  e  vecchia")  in  the  bmily  archives ;  but  he  does  not 
assert  that  it  was  made  by  either  of  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was 
made  about  their  time.  From  this  review  it  must  be  apparent  how 
little  we  know  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zani,  and  how  muah.  that  little 
faaa  in  idl  probability  be«i  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  death  of  Nicold  the  elder,  his  descendant  tells  the 
■tory  in  his  own  ^rson :  this  part  of  the  book  relates  the  Vikingar 
expeditions,  in  which  Kiool6  served  under  Ziohmni.  The  rest  of  the 
book  coDsistB  in  great  part  of  a  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which 
he  rehearses  the  stoiy  of  a  fisherman  who  had  been  shipwreckad  on 
some  &r  western  land,  and  detained  there  many  yeai^  and  adds  an 
account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Zichmoli  to  visit  that  countxr, 
in  which  he  had  accompanied  him.  The  last  two  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  fragment  of  another  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which 
he  mentions  the  book  or  books  he  has  composed,  and  adds  tiiat  he  will 
write  no  more,  as  he  hopes  soon  to  communiaato  with  him  by  word  of 
mooUL 

The  part  at  the  narrative  whiciL  relates  to  Nlcolb  oon tains  the 
history  of  three  campaigna  In  the  first  Frisluid  is  snbdu^  by 
Qchmni,  who  commands  ^e  land  forces,  while  2Iiool6  Zeno  cooperates 
with  the  fleet.  Ziohmni  was  lord  of  the  isluid  of  Porland,  half  a  day's 
sail  from  Frisland,  which  he  had  wrested  the  previous  year  from  the 
Idn^  of  Norway;  and  of  the  duchy  ('duchea')  of  Sorano  on  the 
mainland  ('  fra  terra')  on  the  ude  next  Scotland.  Frisland  was  an 
ialand  xather  larger  tlian  Ireland.  From  th«  part  of  the  coast  where 
incol6  was  wrecked,  he  conducted  the  fleet  ot  Zidimni  to  the  west, 
and,  after  conquering  several  imall  islands,  turned  into  a  gulf  ealled 
'  Sudero,'  and  captured  in  a  port  called '  Saneetol '  some  smps  loaded 
with  aalt-flsh.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Zichmni,  who  had  marched 
over-land.  Zeno  sgun  set  sail  to  the  west,  and  reached  the  opposite 
headland  of  the  gulf :  the  sea,  it  ia  remarked,  was  full  of  shallows.  He 
next  rstums  to  a  part  of  Frisland  named  Boodendon,  whore  he  learns 
tiiat  Ziohmni  has  conquered  the  whole  Island.  He  sails  thence  to 
Frisland,  "  the  cajdtal  of  the  island,  situated  in  a  gulf  on  the  south- 
east, of  which  there  are  many  in  the  island,  in  which  fl«h  are  taken  in 
such  abundance  that  many  ships  are  laden  with  them,  and  Flanders, 
Eretngnc^  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for 
supplies,  and  are  much  enriched."  In  all  this  part  of  the  narrative 
tha  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  ooontriea  la  tttat  Swano 
"  on  Uie  main'*  is  on  the  side  opposite  Sootlttid.  Were  it  not  for  the 
epithet  'island,'  applied  to  Fridand,  there  is  nothing  inoompatlble 
with  the  notion  of  the  country  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  even  some  points  uiat  coincide  with  it 
Sailing  westward  from  the  part  of  Frisland  which  he  was  thrown 
npon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  Gulf  of  Zudero  (the  Zuyder  Zee  i) ;  and 
tha  cental  <tf  Fridand  ii  situated  within  a  gulf  to  the  south-east  (the 
Dollartt).  The  ZoyderZeeisfiill  ofdudlowB(**pienodi  aecoagna"). 
The  bays  ot  Friesland  were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  from  all 
tho  countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There  are  small 
islands  ('  iaolette')  in  abundance  between  the  Texel  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Ziohmni  against  Estland, 
which  is  between  Fridbnd  and  Norwi^  (*<  aopra  h  costa  tn  Btidanda 
e  Norwegia")-  The  expedition  does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven 
a  storm  upon  Qrisland,  a  large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  men- 
tion is  mode  of  the  relative  position  of  Orisland  to  any  of  the  other 
oountries  mentioned,  nor  of  its  distance  from  them.  EVom  Qrisland 
an  expedition  U  made  against  the  islands  and  Uand  ("le  islande"  and 
"  Islanda  ohe  medesimaments  oon  I'altre  era  sotto  il  Be  di  Norwegia") 
tothanorth.  The  expeditira  but  aevwi  other  ialands  in  the  suae 
narrow  seaa  ("negli  atessi  oanali  I'altre  iKile,  dette  islande^  dia  aono 
letta  )  are  oonquered,  a  fortreas  erected  in  one  of  them,  named  Broi^ 
and  Kicolo  Zeno  left  to  winter  there.   Ziohmni  returns  to  Auland. 


Oar  Indiestiona  ace  here  atill  Unfesr.  Frooeeding  on  the  mppontiao 
that  the  njalond  of  the  Zenl  mqr  have  been  the  eountry  then  and  stid 
so  called,  Estland  (the  land  to  the  east),  between  FHsland  and  Nor- 
wi^,  may  have  been  the  Danish  peninsula.  '  TalanHa. '  and  '  talande' 
appear  to  be  merely  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word 
ialand :  the  one  caano^  and  &e  other  does  not  nooessBrily  ^^ly,  to 
Iceland.  Bree  approximatea  to  Bressay,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Shetland  islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  NI00I6  Zeno  was  a  voyage  of  diacoTecy  1m 
undertook  from  Bres.  He  set  out  in  the  month  of  July,  and  aailed  to 
the  north  (or  north-west)  till  he  reached  Engroneload.  Th«  diatanoe  is 
not  given,  but  the  whole  description  of  E!ngroueland  applies  to  Iceland, 
and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country.  There  are,  the  volcano ;  the  hot 
springa  ;  the  brief  summer ;  the  early  introduction  of  Christiani^  and 
the  Latin  language ;  the  commerce  with  Norway — "  VMigoiio  motti 
navigli  dal  capo  di  sopra  Norvegia  e  dal  Treadon"  (prontiwim  t).  The 
greater  part  of  the  jndests  we  are  told  are  "  delle  ulande" — from  tho 
Elands ;  another  corroboration  of  the  opinicHi  that  Islanda,  as  need  in 
this  narrative,  ia  not  the  proper  name  of  any  one  oountty.  These 
indications  are  extremely  vague ;  but  there  ia  nothing  in  them 
inoompatilde  with  the  notion  that  Frisland  is  Friesland;  EngroDe- 
land,  Iceland ;  and  the  intermediate  Breas,  the  Breaaay  of  the  ShMland 
group. 

There  rem^ — ^Antonio  Zeno's  report  of  the  rtonr  at  tha  ihip- 
wrecked  fisherman,  and  his  aocount  of  Zichmni'a  especntion  in  aearA 
of  the  lands  described  by  the  fisherman. 

The  fisherman's  story  need  not  be  minutely  examined  hen.  Auto- 
nio's  version  of  it  ia  siuficient^  near  the  truth  to  show  that  it  is  really 
an  imperfect  aooonnt  <d  one  of  the  many  accidental  or  premeditated 
visits  paid  by  the  Northmen  of  Europe,  in  these  early  ages,  to  the 
northern  regions  of  America ;  but  it  is  too  suocinot  and  disGgnred  to 
add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions  :  ita  only  import- 
ance is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to  Zichmni'a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  after  labouring  for  many  dai^  among  the  ialanda 
and  shallows  which  men  the  soane  of  Nicolit  Zeno's  first  oampaigo, 
pushed  out  into  *'  the  deep  sea"  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Scsreely 
was  the  voysge  fiiirly  b^[un,  when  a  tempest  broke  loose  and  tosMd 
the  vessels  about  for  eight  da^s,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  le«ving 
the  surviving  crews  entirtily  ignorant  of  their  whereabout  On  the 
return  of  good  weather,  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west,  and  reached  an 
island  which  Zeno  calls 'Icari,  adding,  that  the  inhabitante  said  the 
name  was  derived  from  their  first  king,  a  son  of  Dedalua,  king  tk 
Scotland.  Every  attempt  to  make  good  a  landing  on  the  teniton  ef 
the  Scotch  colony  having  proved  unavuling,  Ziohmni  continued  hk 
voyage  te  the  west  for  six  days,  at  the  termination  of  which  be  was 
assailed  by  another  tempest,  and  forced  te  scud  before  the  wind  till 
he  was  driven  to  a  land  unknown  to  all  on  board.  Here,  as  in  the 
western  voyage  of  Nicol6  Zeno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appeare  to 
indicate  Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
inhaUtaBti^  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  steture,  and  inJiabiting 
otvesL  Here  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter,  and  Antonio  was  seat  to 
Frisland  with  some  mutineers  who  refused  to  remain.  A  voyage  of 
twenty  days  in  an  easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brought 
him  to  Frisland.  The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  uds  us  in 
conjecturing  the  plams  named  ia  the  volcano,  whicu  pointo  to  Iceland. 
If  we  assume  loeland  to  be  ita  weatem  twmination,  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  narrative  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  Prieslaod  was 
the  point  of  departure ;  and  the  bearings  and  the  time  occupied,  as  fisr 
as  they  are  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  narrative  of  NicoI5  Zeno  the  younger, 
leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by  oontroversialiBts  on 
the  BubjeiA,  we  have  found  nothiog  inoonsiatent  with  the  idea  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  elder  Nicol6  may  have  been  the  Friealand  generally 
known  by  tiiat  name,  except  that  it  is  oalled  an  island ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  a  '»rf**— < 
portion  of  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  In  tiieir  having 
taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  map  pu^ 
lished  along  with  the  narrative  of  the  younger  Kicold,  for  two  reasons : 
in  the  firrt  pUce^  it  ii  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling  con- 
vinoed  that  fto  pmdeetion  could  not  have  been  made  ao  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Zem ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  in  parte  inoonsistent  with 
the  narrative.  In  his  first  campaign  Nicol6  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to 
have  sailed  first  &om  east  to  west,  and  then  from  west  to  east;  accord- 
ing to  the  map  he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  ud  from 
south  to  north.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  map  ia  lha  compila- 
tion  of  some  later  oosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frialand  to  have  been  the  countty  between  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Ems,  the  Estland  between  it  and  Norway  would 
naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more  easterly  Danish  peninsula ;  '  le 
islsnde^*  the  dlfflarent  island  groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  BresiiBy 
alone  seems  recognisable ;  and  the  Engroneland  of  Nicol6,  and  the 
namelesa  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  with  ita  volcano,  Iceland.  In 
corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — first,  the  time  and  bearings 
of  Antonio  Zeuo'a  voyage  from  the  island  to  ftisland;  second,  the 
Scotch  colony  in  the  first  island  reached  by  Ziohmni;  third,  ttie  resort 
of  veasala  to  Frisland  from  France,  England,  ina  theMfltiwwto  tat 
fish;  fourth,  the  oommeroial  l&itpti8«(MB^Mmt)Sl^9PwUd  and 
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Norway— tpedaHy  Ife  would  appw  willi  Dnnitlieitn.  Tb«  itat*  of 
FUesland  towarda  the  eod  of  the  14th  cmitnry  affords  id  addlMonal 
corroboration  :  it  tras  a  rude  eonntrf,  intermediate  between  the  Hans 
towns  and  the  trading  towns  of  the  Nethertanda,  where  the  '  atiand- 
recht'  (privilege  of  wreokere)  wag  in  full  force,  and  where  piratee 
found  shelter  and  pnrohasers  of  their  plunder.  Zeno's  account  of  ] 
Zichmni  conveyB  the  id«i  of  the  chief  of  a  band  <^  rovers  who  wrested 
a  small  iaUnd  near  Friesland  from  the  king  of  Norwaj,  and  thenoe  ' 
made  piratical  exeurnons  in  enry  direction.  Zeoo'a  narrative  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  his  band  were  hut  indifferent  seamen,  and 
previously  Tmacqoainted  with  the  oouutriea  they  visited. 

This  view  of  xixe  scene  of  the  Zeui's  wandeiinge  is  not  put  forth  aa 
certaii^:  the  materials  do  not  admit  of  certcdn^.  If  it  is  not  tenable,' 
where  is  FrMaud  to  be  found  1  Some  later  writers  have  felt  bo  stxongly 
the  imporaibility  of  aoBwering  this  qtuatitni,  that  th^  have  been  obliged 
to  assume  that  IVisIand  has  ainoe  been  sabmened.  Id  the  sea.  Their 
difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  predetermination  of  earlier 
■mriters  to  convey  the  Zeui  as  far  weet  as  Qreenland.  Walokenaer, 
eeeing  the  impoailhility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminua 
of  their  voyages  on  the  south-eaat  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  may  have 
been  tod  by  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  coast  of  EogroneUnd  on 
the  map  of  Micolft  SSeno  tlw  younger,  and  Uie  Boath-«aBt  oom(  of  Io» 
land.  Walckenaer  however  seeks  for  the  nisland  of  th«  Zenl  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Iceland.  The  data  are  too  scanty  to  watmnt  any 
approach  to  dogmatism  on  the  snbjeot,  but  on  the  whole  wo  incline  to 
adhwe  to  the  oondt^ona  we  have  arrived  at :  first,  becaose  we  see  no 
impossibility  In  the  Ftialand  of  the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally 
so  called ;  aecond,  because  the  relative  positions  and  distauoea  of  the 
^fi^oent  places  and  tiw  state  of  sociely  appear  to  eorreepond  with  that 
asBumpiaon. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zona  family  who  appear  to  reqnire  notice 
we  will  take  in  chronological  order. 

Carlo  Zbno,  grand.admiral  of  Venioo,  brother  of  Nicol6  end  Anto- 
nio, was  bom  about  1334.  While  yet  quite  a  child  the  pope  presented 
him  to  a  prebendal  beneSce  at  Patras.  At  the  University  it  Padua, 
some  debts  he  contracted  at  |Jay  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  five 
years  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  different  parts  of  IttHj.  RetttmiDg 
home,  he  found  the  repnbUc  engnged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  poesession  of  his 
bene&ce  and  serving  his  country  in  a  military  capacity.  In  Greece  he 
got  involved  in  a  duel,  and  this  forced  him  at  last  to  resign  all  views 
to  an  eccleaiaatical  career.  He  married  a  rich  Greek  widow,  who  how- 
ever did  not  long  survive  their  marriage.  On  Ua  return  to  Venioe  he 
took  for  his  eaoond  wife  a  lady  of  the  Giostiniani  fiunily.  Unable  to 
remain  at  rest,  he  repured  to  ConstontiDople  in  prosecution  of  com- 
mercial speouUtionB,  which  kept  him  seven  years  engaged.  His  trans- 
actions brought  him  into  connection  with  the  emperor  John  PaUeologus, 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  a  coDdnsion  the  negociation  by  wUch 
that  prince  ceded  Tenedos  to  the  Yenetians.  This  occurred  in  1878^ 
and  is  the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  whiflh  we  hava  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  date  so  nearly.  This  aoquidtiou  on  the  port  of  the 
repablio  was  the  commencement  of  the  vrar  of  Chioggia,  in  which  the 
Genoese,  the  Buogariauii,  and  the  Lord  of  Padua  were  leagued  against 
Venice.  The  defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  was  intrusted 
to  Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1879,  when  the 
Venetian  government,  after  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  of  Pola,  recalled 
him  to  take  the  oommasd  of  a  fleet  With  dghtgelleys  he  ssiUd  from 
Venice,  and  broke  through  the  Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel. 
He  took  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and 
negociated  a  peace  vrith  Joan  of  Naples.  He  then  sailed  northward, 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  security  of  their  own 
ooaets.  After  scourging  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Italy  he  set  sail 
for  the  Ardiipelago^  wh^  he  received  reinforcements.  With  his  fleet 
augmented  to  fourteen  galleys  he  steered  to  Beirout  to  ofilir  eomoj  to 
the  stores  of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  aooumulatad  during 
the  war.  He  appeared  with  bia  rich  fleet  at  the  month  of  the  lagoons 
on  the  lat  of  January  1380.  Venice  was  at  that  moment  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  Genoese  had  taken  Chioggia  and  penetrated 
into  the  lagoons  with  a  fleet  of  double  the  number  of  vessels  that  the 
grand-admiral  Fisaoi  had  to  oppose  to  them.  The  arrival  of  Zeno 
completely  changed  the  fiute  of  a&irs.  Be  broke  the  Qenoese  block- 
ade^ provisioned  Venicfl,  and  tnasfemng  his  servioes  from  the  sea  to 
the  land  force,  re- took  Cbic^ia. 

Oq  the  death  of  Pisani  (16th  August  1380),  Zeno  was  appointed 
grand-admiral,  and  in  that  capacity  be  made  head  against  Spinola  in 
the  Archipelago  till  the  peace  of  1881.  The  next  five  years  were  spent 
by  Zeno  in  Lombardy  in  the  service  of  the  Visoonti.  After  this  he 
was  employed  on  embaasiea  to  France  and  England,  and  adnnoed  in 
■ucoesdoQ  to  the  dignified  magistracies  of  Avogad«r  delle  Commune 
and  Procurator  of  St  Ifark.  In  1403,  while  still  holding  the  latter 
appointmm^  he  was,  contrary  to  the  customary  policy  of  Venice, 
placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  oppose  Boucicault,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  vtotoiy  on  the  7th  of  October.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  army  against  Franoesoo  Camra,  lord  of  Padua, 
Upon  tiie  death  of  Canara  at^  the  sad:  of  his  palsoq,  an  entry  was 
found  in  his  registers  of  400  golden  doeats  pdd  to  Carlo  Zeno.  Zeno 
proved  satisfactorily  before  the  Couneil  of  Ten  that  this  was  simply 
the  repayment  of  a  debt  wUoh  Oarran  had  oontraeted  to  him  on  the 


occasion  of  hi*  flight  to  Ostia;  bnt  h«  WM  nevertheless  deprived  of  all 
his  empl<^mentB  and  condemned  to  two  years'  Impriaonment.  As 
soon  aa  he  vras  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  embarked  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  While  there  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  01 
Cyprus,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Genoese.  In  1410,  CarloZeno 
returned  to  Venioe,  and  married  for  the  third  time.  His  remaining 
yean  were  sprat  in  literary  punuits,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
tile  gonL  He  died  on  the  8th  <^  March  1418.  Of  three  sons  whom 
he  had  by  his  second  wif^  two  died  before  Urn.  The  family  was  kept 
up  by  the  survivor,  Ketro, 

Iaoofo  Zbho,  a  grandson  of  Carlo,  was  a  posthumous  son  of  lacopo, 
who  died  the  year  before  his  father.  He  was  bom  in  December  1417. 
He  studied  at  Padua,  and,  after  taking  his  degrees,  repaired  to  Florenoa 
in  1439,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  vras  soon 
received  into  Uio  papal  eervice.  In  1441  he  was  apostolical  referen- 
darr;  in  1466  (or  1447,  aooordmg  to  Ugbelli)  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Belluno  and  Feltre ;  in  1469  he  was  promoted  to  Uie  see  of  Padua, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  1481.  laoopo  Zeno  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  first  orators  of  his  age.  He  left  a  valuable  library  and  several 
works  of  his  own  composition  in  manuscript.  The  most  important 
were — 1, 'Vita  summorum  Pontificum,'  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Ubrary,  of  which  the  Bollandists  have  made  gnat  use;  2,  *  De  Vita, 
Mbribos,  Bebnsque  geatis  Caroli  Zeni  '—a  life  of  his  graodfiitiier,  of 
which  an  indifferent  Italian  translation  by  EWeesco  Qnerini  has  been 
repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latm  appeared  for  the  flirt  Umo 
in  vol.  xix.  of  Uuratori's  collection  of  Italian  historiana. 

Cateriko  Zbmo,  a  grandson  of  tiie  traveller  Antonio  and  the  son  of 
bis  son  Pietn^  sumamed  '  11  Dragone.'  Pietro  was  married  to  Ame 
Uoroflini  in  1406,  hut  the  year  of  his  son's  birth  is  unknown  :  so  is 
the  year  of  bia  death.  In  1472  Caterino  Zmio  was  appointed  by  the 
senate  of  Vraice  ambassador  to  Umm-Hassan-B^,  king  of  Parda.  He 
is  said  to  have  accepted  the  misidon  with  the  more  readiness,  thst 
having  married  a  relative  of  David  Comuenns,  tbe  last  emperor  of 
Trebizond,  he  vras  allied  by  marriage  to  the  King  of  Persia.  At 
Tabriz,  the  rendenoe  of  Uzun-Hassan,  Zeno  was  (probably  on  account 
of  his  matrimonial  alliance)  received  at  oourt  on  a  more  fi<Tniljwr 
footing  than  the  generality  of  Europeans.  Tliis  enabled  him  t«  collect 
a  mass  of  interestdng  information  relative  to  the  mannen  and  politics 
of  Persia.  The  insight  thus  obtained  into  Orimtal  customs  he  subse- 
qnentiy  increased  by  jonmeya  in  Persia  and  Arabiik  After  the  termi- 
nation of  his  miarion  he  published  at  Venice  a  short  account  of  bia 
travels.  He  subsequently  returned  to  the  east,  and  died  at  Damascus. 
The  narrative  of  C»tarino  Zeno's  'feravels  beoame  in  little  more  than 
^ty  yean  after  his  death  so  tare^  that  nether  Bamowo  nor  his  own 
kinsman  Nicolii  Zeno  the  younger  vras  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  them. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  compiling  an 
account  of  Csterino's  travels  ^m  letters  written  by  him  to  friends 
during  hia  absence  in  the  east  Even  this  work  has  however  become 
extremely  rare.  Formaleoni  pnbliahed  at  Venioe,  in  1788,  aa  account 
of  Caterino  Zeno's  adventures,  whieh  he  pretended  to  have  taken  from 
an  ancient  manuscript.  This  mak  is  a  grom  and  rather  dum^ 
forgery. 

^1001^6  Zbho  the  younger  (a  descendant  in  the  direct  line  of  KiooUt 
Zeno  the  elder),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  noticea  we 
poaaesB  of  tbe  adventures  of  '  the  Zeni,'  and  of  Caterino  Zeno^  was 
bom  in  Venioe  on  the  6th  of  June  1616,  and  (Ued  on  the  10th  of 
Aogost  1665.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  country- 
man Patriw  (a  contemporaiy),  and  Gaapui  (in  his  'Catalogo  della 
Biblioteca  Veneta')  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  hia  eloquence,  and 
of  his  acquirements  in  mathematics  and  cosmt^^phy.  He  pubUshed 
'Dell'  Origine  di  Venezia  ed  autiquissima  Memorfa  de'  Barbari.'  But 
he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  little  volume,  published  in  1658, 
coatainlug  the  adventures  of  Caimino  Zeno,  in  two  books,  and  Uiose 
of  'the  Zeni'  in  one  book.  This  woA  has  eveiy  Intemsl mark  of 
being  a  faithful  oompilatioa  from  the  very  imperfect  materials  in  Us 
poBsession.  He  leaves  his  heroes  as  muoh  as  poasiblfi  to  tell  thebr 
own  story. 

Aktonio  Zeko  the  younger,  a  respectable  Greek  scholar  of  the  16tii 
century,  aUo  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  Zena.  He  published  at 
Venice,  in  1669,  a  commentary  on  the  speeches  attributed  to  Pericles 
in  Thucydidas,  sod  L«ndns  in  Sallust — '  Commeoitaria  in  Omdonsm 
PericUa  et  Le^di,  ex  Olucrydide  ei  SaUostio.' 

ApdaroLO  Zbmo  was  bom  at  Venice,  on  the  11th  of  December  1668. 
He  was  descended  frt>m  a  branch  of  the  Zena  fomily  which  had  been 
settled  ever  since  tbe  ISth  centnty  in  the  island  of  Candia,  whence 
the  parents  of  Zeno  were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  Venice 
owing  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  by  which  tiiey  lort  all  their  property. 
Zeno%  mo^erwas  (tf  a  distinguished  Greek  fiuiflj  (tf  CaadiiL  Zeno 
Imt  his  &ther  when  a  diOd,  and  bis  mother  was  thrown  fbr  support 
on  the  assiatanoe  of  her  hiother-in-law,  the  Bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria, 
who  placed  young  Apostolo  in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi  at  Venice^ 
He  dieplayed  early  a  decided  taste  for  poetry,  and  after  having  left 
college  he  b^aa  to  write  melodramas,  which  were  well  received.  One 
of  them,  entitled  '  Tenuatoole,'  so  pleased  the  Emperor  Leopold  I,  of 
Qannaaj  that  he  proposed  to  Zno  the  sttoatlon  of  dnmatio  oompoaa 
at  Vienna,  with  a  saJan  of  4000  florin^  whidi  deolinad.  Ob 

reoeived  orders  for  mewdminas from SBveiai oovnn  qsnBM'jr  pH 
Ita^,  and  vras  handsomely  rewardSdgftlEdtUll^  V&lM^0  wSW 
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lUDUCciDi,  who  mtiy  be  said  to  bave  created  Gia  Italian  melodrama, 
tbat  specki  of  dramaiio  compotitioD  bad  partaken  of  tbe  vioious 
taate  of  the  Bucentiati,  or  17uL  century  school.  Apostolo  Zeno  was 
tbe  reformer  and  renomtor  of  tbe  geoubie  melodrama  a>  a  poetical 
compoMtion,  in  wblcb  be  was  followed  b;  hia  sacoesaor  Uetaataiio,  and 
afterwwda  bj  SogncfiB,  Barbieri,  Komani,  and  othere. 

Zeno,  in  the  midat  of  his  poetical  occupations,  did  not  neglect  graver 
studies.  He  was  posseaud  of  Bound  critical  disoemment,  and  had  col- 
lected an  ample  store  of  Hterar;  knowledge.  la  1710  be  began  to 
publish  bis  *  Giomale  d«  Letteiati,'  which  was  afterwarda  oontioued 
by  bis  brother  Viet  Caterino  Zeno,  making  altogether  a  aeries  of  forty 
volumes,  fuU  of  important  literary  and  biographical  iuformati<m. 
Having  noticed  many  omissions  and  iDaccuraoies  in  tbe  work  'De 
Historicis  Latinis '  of  0.  J.  Voss,  especially  cocoeming  the  Italian 
bistoriansi  who  had  written  in  I^tin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  tbo 
defi(»ency  by  bis  '  DisaertazioDi  Yossiaoe,'  wbidi  were  scattered  about 
his  Journal ;  they  were  collected  and  pnbUtbed  after  his  death,  in 
2  vols.  4to,  1752,  a  work  whioh  is  much  valued.  Be  likewise  wrote  a 
rannios  commentary  to  tbe  'Biblioteca  dell*  Eloquenza  Italiana'  of 
Fontanini,  which  commentary  is  much  more  important  and  instructive 
thau  the  text;  it  is  written  with  much  critical  akiU,  and  in  somewliat 
a  sarcaatio  vein.  It  waa  published  also  after  Zeno'a  deatli,  together 
with  Fontanini's  text,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

la  1717  Zeno  waa  invited  to  Tleooa  by  the  Emperor  Chules  VI., 
with  the  offer  of  the  situation  of  court  pott,  to  wbieh  was  afterwards 
added  that  of  historiographer  to  bis  imperial  majesty,  accompanied 
with  liberal  emoluments.  Zeno,  having  obtained  leave  of  tbe  state 
inquieitore,  accepted  tbe  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1718.  In 
crosaiug  the  Alps  his  coach  was  upset,  and  be  broke  bis  leg ;  but 
baviDg  recovered  from  the  aoddeat,  he  arrived  at  Vieoaa,  where  be 
■was  received  by  Charles  in  the  kindest  auuuMr.  He  wrote  dramas  for 
the  imperial  opera,  and  oratorios  for  the  imperial  chapel  till  1729, 
when  bis  advanced  years  and  the  state  of  hia  healta  made  him 
desirous  of  retunting  to  Italy  to  end  bis  days  in  his  native  country. 
Haviog  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  aod  proposed  young 
Metaetasio  to  succeed  bim  in  bis  office  of  court  poet^  he  returned  to 
'Venico,  where  be  occupied  himself  in  oollecting  books  and  medals, 
and  in  preparing  hia  worlcs  for  tiie  presa.  Tbe  death  of  the  Empwor 
Cfaarlea  VI.,  and  tbe  war  of  tbe  Austrian  SneecMion  iridch  followed, 
dejwived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  emolument  which  be  bad  continued  to 
Bujoy  eves  after  he  left  Vienna;  but  tbe  Empress  Ifaria  Theresa  soon 
after  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000  florins,  with  tiie  con- 
tinuation of  the  title  of  poet  and  historiographer  to  tbe  imperial  court. 
In  1747  Zeno  sold  bis  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to  the  abbot 
of  the  Regular  Canons  of  8b  Florian  in  Upper  Auataia^  His  rich 
library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  oonvent  ci  the  Domlnieana  of 
Le  Zattere,  near  Venice,  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  tiuia* 
ferred  to  the  library  of  St.  Hark.  Zeno  died  IB  November  17C^  being 
then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also— 1,  'Mappa- 
mondo  Istorico,  Continuasione  deU'  Opera  del  K  Forest!,'  1  vols,  ito, 
Venice^  1702-8i  2,  'Vita  di  Fkolo  Paruta;'  8,  'Kote  alia  Titn  del 
Cardinal  Bembo :'  these  two  biographical  works,  as  well  as  a  Lifb  of 
Sabellieo  in  Latin,  also  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a  '  Prefszione,'  or 
introductory  discourse ;  4, '  Memorie  Istoriche  deUa  Famlglia  e  Vita 
di  Enrico  (pterin  Davihi,*  prefixed  to  tbe  edition  of  Davila's  '  Storie 
di  Francia,'  Vcoiice,  1733;  fi,  'Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblioa 
diVaneda;'  0,  *Vitadi  GiambntistnOuarino;'  7, '  Vita  di  G.  a  Tris- 
sino;'  8,  'Notide  Letteraile  intomo  &i  Manurii,  Stampatori,  e  alia 
loro  Famiglia,'  prefixed  to  the  Italian  ^wulation  of  Ciowo's  Epistles 
by  Aldo  Manusio,  published  at  Venice  in  1786 ;  9, '  Kote  e  giuute  alia 
Vita  del  Quicciu*dim  scrittu  dal  Manni,*  prefixed  to  tbe  edition  of 
Quicciardini,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1738.  Zeno's  dramas  have  been 
published  in  10  vols.  8vo,  Venice,  1744.  A  selection  of  bis  letters  waa 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1752 ;  but  a  more  ample  aeleotim  has  been 
made  by  Horelli,  in  6  vols.  Svo,  Tenioe>  1780*  Zmo  left  many  other 
works  unfinished  or  unpublished. 

(CorniaDi,  I  Secoli  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana;  Tipaldi,  Biografia 
degli  lUtatri  Jtaliani;  Lombard!,  Slaria  ddla  Letteratura  Italiana  nel 
Secolo  XVIII.) 

FiGmo  CATEaiNo  Zeko,  elder  brothw  of  Apoatolo,  was  bom  on 
tbe  2tlth  of  July  1666.  He  took  the  monastio  towb  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  was  soon  after  apu^nted  to  tMoh  rhet^io  in  his 
order's  seminary  at  Huron  o;  thence  be  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venioe,  in  1718,  be 
oon&ded  tiie  task  of  editing  the  'Giomale  de'Letterati'  to  bis  brother, 
who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1726,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  aooonnb  of  ill  healtii.   He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1732,  worn  out 

the  excessive  rigour  with  which  he  performed  liis  devotional  exer- 
cises. _  Beeideo  his  contributions  to  the  ■  Qiomale  de'  Letterati.'  Pietro 
Caterioo  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Amauld's  Logic,  and  tranala- 
tions  of  acme  of  Bonrdalone's  Sermons.  He  likewise  published  anony- 
mouoly  remarks  on  the  poetty  of  Ddla  Cosa,  and  contributed  the 
biographies  of  Baptisto  Kani  and  IQohele  Foeeari  to  his  brothac^a 
*Livetf  of  Vecetjan  Historians.' 

Wei<k,mnanarii  dO.  Viaggio  in  PtnUt  di  M.  Cai»mo  Ztno  U  K.  e 
dMtie  Gumt  fattt  nett  Inptria  Pertiaiiw,  dat  S^h^  di  Umiia-Ca$umo 


in  quit,  Itbri  due;  e  ddlo  Scoprimenio  d^  inle  Friilanda,  Ac,  faito 
totto  il  Polo  Artieo  da  dtie  frateUi  Ztni,  libro  una :  in  Vmeeia,  1558 ; 
Di  Marco  Polo  s  degli  aliri  Viamtateri  Veiuaiani  pat  tilttitri  DitterUt- 
giotti  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Flacida  ZurU,  in  Tenetia,  181S ;  Fabronl,  VUte 
Italonm;  Oiomale  de  Letterati,  vol.  zxxviiL ;  Jbwital  of  tA«  Bogal 
Qeographical  Society  of  London,  -roL  ix. ;  .SugropAte  Vniveraelle.) 

ZEKO  (Z^rav),  of  Blea  in  It^,  was  a  pupUof  Parmenides.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  expression  (^K/ia^c)  used  by  Diogesea  Laertius,  he 
was  enjoying  his  greatest  celebrity  about  B.O.  464.  He  visited  Athens 
in  company  with  Parmenides,  uid  they  were  present  at  the  Qwat 
Panathennk  Farmenidea  ia  deaoribed  by  Plato  as  at  tiiia  time  a  qian 
advanced  in  years,  vrith  his  hair  quite  white,  but  of  a  handsome  and 
pleasing  person :  he  was  then  about  sixty-Bve  years  of  agcb  Zeno,  who 
was  then  near  forty,  is  spoken  of  as  a  toll  and  oomely  peraooageL  If 
we  place  this  visit  to  Athens,  with  Clinton,  in  B.a.  454,  in  tbe  fifteenth 
year  of  Socrates,  Zeno  was  bom  about  B.a.  484,  The  authority  for  the 
visit  to  Athens  is  Uie  'Farmenidea 'of  Plato^  whioh,  so  £sr  as  relates 
to  tbb  hiatorioal  &ot,  ia  genendly  admitted  to  be  auffioient  anthori^. 

Strabo  ia  of  opinion  tbat  Zeno,  as  well  as  Parmenides,  was  employed 
in  l^islating  for  Elea.  He  probably  lived  till  tbe  oommencement  of 
the  Peloponnesion  War,  or  at  least  to  b.c.  435.  According  to  Plutarch 
('Pericles,'  4)  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Pericles.  Hie  drcum- 
atuioes  of  hia  death  are  reported  with  much  diTsrsity.  He  ia  sud  to 
have  oonapired  against  a  t^ant  of  Elea,  who  Ii  varioualy  named,  and, 
Ml  the  diaoovexy  <rf  the  oonapirat^,  to  have  been  pot  to  death  In  a 
cruel  manner. 

Many  works  were  attributed  to  Zmk^  which,  aaya  Dioguie^  were 
full  of  wisdom.  One  of  hia  greet  works  he  is  said  to  have  read  at 
Athens,  on  which  occasion  Socrates  was  preseut.  Though  the  '  Par> 
menides'  of  Plato,  which  ia  tbe  authority  for  this  reading  at  Athens, 
cannot  be  taken  to  be  literally  true  in  all  rasjteota— £»  Sooratea,  tiien 
a  very  young  man,  is  represmtad  ai  disoourauig  with  Zeno — yet  there 
eeems  no  reason  to  doubt  tbe  fact  of  Zeno  having  read  his  work  at 
Athens.  The  otgwA  of  this  work,  which  was  divided  into  several 
parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  Impossible  to  oonoeive  thiogs  as  being 
Hany,  and  this  conclusion  was  derived  as  a  necesaary  consequence 
from  tbe  aapposititm  of  things  being  liany ;  for  Zeno  showed  that  if 
ve  aiqipoae  things  to  be  HanTt  ^  things  ate  both  like  and 
nnlikei  Kow,  it  is  imposriUe  to  ooneeiTe  the  same  thinga  to  be  both 
like  and  unlike,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tbines  to  be 
Hany  (ofixow'  »l  iBdmroy  rh  rt  iwiftota  S/iota  ttrat  k«J  Sfiota  iufifioia, 
iSimToy  Sj)  ical  voXAA  cTfcu.  Plato,  'Parmenides').  Zeno  is  said  to 
have  been  tiie  firat  who  used  the  form  of  the  dialogue  in  his  philo- 
sophical diacnisiona.  His  object  was  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
Parmmidea,  for  he  la  sud  to  have  added  UtUe  of  his  own  to  what  his 
maater  did.  Hb  method  was,  to  aasame  tbe  truth  of  received  opinion^ 
and  then  to  show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead,  and,  aooord- 
iogly,  Aristotle  (as  i^uoted  by  Diogenes)  oaUs  bim  the  inventor  of 
Dialectic;  not  of. Logic,  as  some  modem  writers  have  it. 

Zeno's  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was,  as  Plato 
makes  him  describe  it,  derigoed  to  support  the  opinion  oi  Parmenides 
i^iainst  thoee  wlio  ridionled  it  on  the  ground  that  if  then  ia  on^  One^ 
many  absurd  and  inoonristent  eonsequenoea  must  flow  from  the  doo- 
trine ;  and,  accordingly,  his  work  u  in  opposition  to  those  who  say 
that  things  are  Hany,  and  it  has  for  its  special  object  to  abow,  that 
many  more  absurd  consequences  will  flow  from  their  hypotbeua  of 
things  being  Hany,  than  from  the  hypotheaiB  of  the  One,  if  a  man 
rightly  follow  tbmn  up.  This  is  tbe  key  to  tlte  explanation  of  what 
we  knovof  tbeatgnmentsof  Zeno. 

Zeno  aaked  Protagoras  if  a  single  grain  of  mUlal^'or  the  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain,  would  make  a  noise  in  fUling.  Protagoras 
said  it  would  not.  He  then  asked  if  a  medimnua  of  such  grains 
would  moke  a  noise  in  falling;  and  the  answer  was.  Yea.  Zeno 
further  asked  if  there  was  not  a  ratio  between  tbe  medimnua  of  grain 
and  a  single  groin,  or  tbe  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  aingle  grain.  Prota- 
goras admitted  tiiat  there  waa.  **  Will  there  not,  then,"  aud  Zuio, 
"  be  the  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  tbe  medimnua  and  of  the 
single  grain,  aa  there  is  between  the  medimnus  and  the  single  grain  f 
and  oonsequentiy  a  ainj^e  grain,  or  tbe  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain, 
will  make  a  noise  in  falling."  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  argument.  If  merely  viewed  aa  an  instance  that  the  senses  do  not 
always  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  well  enough  for  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  dear^  tbe  contradic- 
tions that  arise  from  the  notion  <ii  Hany.  Zeno,  it  is  said,  seemed  to 
annihilate  the  notion  of  apace,  for  his  aigument  was  thia :  —If  there  is 
spaoe,  it  is  in  something,  for  everything  that  is,  is  in  something;  bat 
that  wbieh  is  in  somethiog,  ia  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  must  also 
be  in  space,  and  so  on  infinitely  :  therefore  there  is  no  space. 

Agun :  he  proves  that  if  things  are  many,  they  are  both  finite  in 
number  and  infinite;  and  he  prooeeda  thus:— If  tiiinge  are  many, 
they  must  be  aa  many  aa  they  are,  neither  more  nor  leee,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  finite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  many,  they  must 
be  infinite;  for  there  are  always  other  things  between  tbtnga,  and 
again,  other  things  between  these  things,  and  consequently  tbinga  are 
infinite^  In  the  latter  part  he  evidentiy  considers  the  spaces  between 
thiuifs  aa  things,  for  tilings  must  have  spaces  Uietween  them;  and 
theae  apaces  be  eonaidwa  as  things  or  the  oamwftiBfik  PMaltiidaL 
and  as  oapabU  of  endlaai  aubdlii3fflilize3^ VjTJO  VI V 
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Another  argument  is  to  this  effect : — If  a  thing  exlsti^  it  mnst  have 
magnitada ;  for  we  cannot  inugiae  a  thing  aa  "'^"g  which  will  not 
increase  another  thing  by  being  added  to  it,  or  diminiwh  another 
thing  if  taken  from  it  Kow,  if  a  thing  has  magnitude,  it  ii  capable 
of  infinite  anbdiviaion ;  therdfora^  if  things  are  many,  they  mnat  be 
both  small  and  great— small  ao  as  to  have  no  magnitude,  and  great  so 
M  to  be  infinite.  Tbii  is  the  literal  venion  of  SimpUcin^  which 
Menu  to  mean,  thai  infinite  division  of  a  thing  implies  an  infinite 
number  of  oorpoaoles;  and  in  thia  view  a  body  is  infinitely  great,  but 
the  oorpusoles  are  infinitely  amaU. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  against  motion.  The  first  argument  is 
this : — If  a  certun  space  ia  to  be  passed  over,  the  hnlf  must  be  passed 
over  before  the  whole  apace,  and  uie  half  of  Uiat  half  before  the  whole 
of  it,  and  ao  on  in  infinitum.  There  is  therefore  an  infinite  number 
of  apaoes  to  be  passed  over ;  and  if  the  whole  Is  passed  over  ia  a 
limited  time,  then  aa  infinite  namber  of  spaoea  will  oe  passed  over  in 
a  finite  time,  which  ia  impossible.  Bayle  calls  Ariatotle'a  solution  of 
the  difficult  '  piUableu*  Ariatotle'a  solution  is  this,  as  explained  by 
the  '  Commeatarii  Conimbricenoes  : ' — That  which  is  inflmte  in  divi- 
aioo,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  (noa 
aotaaed  potettate),  may  be  passed  over  in  a  finite  time;  for  sinoo 
time  is  oontinaona,  and  in  like  manner  infinite,  the  time  and  the  s^aoe 
will  oorrewond  in  the  same  law  of  infinity,  and  in  the  same  dinikw 
of  parts.   It  is  eaay  to  ihow  that  this  is  no  eolation. 

Another  argument  is  the  Aohilles,  aa  it  is  called,  which  la  akin  to 
the  last.  Aohillaa  mna  a  race  with  a  tortoise,  which  has  a  certain 
atar^  bat  Achilles,  though  swift,  can  never  overtake  the  tortoise,  which 
is  slow.  For  when  AcbiUes  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the 
tortolsa  atarted,  tbe  tortoise  has  advanoad  a  oartun  distanoa ;  and 
thia  will  alwaya  be  the  ease :  therefere  AobUlea  can  never  overtake 
the  tortoiae.  On  thia  Hitter,  obeervea: — "We  cannot  suppose  that 
Zeno,  who  in  his  pnxrf^  always  maintained  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
apacc^  afaoald  not  also  have  oonsidered  the  infinite  divisibility  of  every 

{lortion  of  time ;  and  yet  the  falLac?  of  the  argument  consista  entirely 
D  neglecting  thia  con^deration."  But  Zeno  only  admitted  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  >P«>e  in  order  to  show  the  oonsaquenees  oi  the  hypo- 
thestk  Avhat  latter  ai^  Ia  no  aolution.  We  nu^  take  the  fingers  <^ 
the  dook  for  AobiUes  and  the  tortoise,  and  assume  that  there  ia  no 
other  meesnze  of  time ;  and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finger  to  be  at 
twelve,  when  the  abort  finger  is  at  one,  and  Zone's  atgument  is  the 
same  stilL  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of  motion,  of  whioh  Zeno 
gives  another  inatance  in  a  third  argoment  against  motion.  An  arrow 
when  it  iQovoi  throuf[h  ^  ur  ia  at  every  moment  in  a  spaeo  equal  to 
itself,  and  therefore  la  at  reat,  for  nothing  movea  in  the  spaee  In  which 
it  is :  bnt  that  which  does  not  move  ia  at  rest,  for  everything  either 
moves  or  la  at  rest  Tbetefore  the  arrow  whioh  moves,  while  it 
moves  is  at  reit  Aristotle  replies  that  this  argument  ia  false,  for 
it  supposes  that  time  is  oomposed  of  indivisible  moments,  and  he 
adds,  that  time  is  not  oomposed  of  indivisible  parts,  nor  is  anything 
else  oompoead  of  anah  parts.  But  this  ia  not  an  answer,  for  time  may 
be  excluded  from  the  oonsldexmtion.  The  arrow  is  supposed  by  thoae 
who  admit  motion,  to  pasa  from  one  point  in  spaoe  to  another.  Bat 
in  every  poaition  between  these  two  pointa  it  ia,  as  Zeno  aaya,  where  it 
ia ;  and  when  a  thing  is  where  it  is,  we  conceive  it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  otherwise.  Ba^le,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aria. 
totle'aaolntiontOfiers  one  whioh  is  no  better.  Zeno's  difficulty  remains. 
There  is  no  abablttto  motion  :  we  f»nly  coooeiTe  motion  relatively. 
There  is  a  fourth  aigument,  whioh  is  well  stated  by  Baylsh 
If  we  view  the  arguments  of  Zeno  aa  mere  sophUmi,  we  view  them 
wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  all  science,  and 
Aristotle  admits  that  their  solution  is  not  easy  ('  Topia.,'  viiL  8.)  Hia 
arguments  were  directed  to  show  the  difficulties  inherentt  n  all  our 
abstraet  notions.  When,  as  Ariatotie  asys,  he  denied  motion  and  said 
that  the  spaoa  of  a  stadium  could  not  be  passed  over,  we  need  not 
sappose  toat  he  denied  the  phenomenon  of  a  ataditun  bang  passed 
over  by  him  who  aeemed  to  pass  over  ib  Ue  would  not  deny  that 
there  waa  ^e'  appearanoa  of  a  stadium  being  passed  onr,  bat  he 
denied  that  we  oould  conceive  how  it  was  paued  over,  or  that  we 
oould  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  motion.  There  is  no  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  he  deided  the  exiatenee  of  the  One,  even  if  he 
denied  the  gsistenae  of  individual  things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the 
true  natare  of  the  One  oould  be  known,  fbr  he  said  that  if  any  person 
would  show  him  what  the  One  is,  he  would  be  able  to  tell  him  what 
things  are  (rtk  Sna).  His  speculations  all  point  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  notion  of  individual  things,  and  to  the  consequent 
conolnsioa  of  all  thinga  being  One,  without  parta,  an  absolute,  immaa- 
sarablsk  inoonoelvable  Exiatenoeu  Nothing  particular  hi  said  of  his 
theological  doctrines,  and  the  few  pbyaioal  doctrines  that  are  attributed 
to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

(Oiogenea  Laertlus,  Zeno  q/'JSIea;  Bitter,  OetchicMe  der  PkiUwphie, 
vol.  L,  and  the  Fn^nunla  of  Zmo,  by  Bitter  and  Preller,  in  their 
BidOria  Pht^otoph.  Qrceeo-Soman. ;  Bayle,  Diet,  art.  'Zeno,*  which 
has  very  oopioua  and  curious  notes ;  Biograpkie  UniveridU,  art  *  Zeno,' 
\tj  Vietor  Cousin,  and  the  nferenu  thtret  Kant^  Kritik^  Jsc^  Die 
AntmoMtM  der  jltftisM  Vtnumft) 

ZENO  of  (Stium,  %  small  town  in  the  idand  of  Cyprus,  was  the 
Grander  of  the  aeet  of  the  Btoiea.  The  time  4tf  Us  rath  oannot  be 
scoaiatelj  aaocrtaUied,  nor  the  dates  of  the  other  ofents  of  hfa  life. 
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He  was  however  a  contemporary  of  Antigonus  Oonatus,  king  of  Kaoe- 
donia,  and  died  before  him.  Antigonua  Gonatua  died  240.  Clin* 
ton  plaoee  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  B.O.  357  and  36%  and  Us  death 
either  in  b.o.  263,  or  in  b.o.  259  according  to  Diogenes  LaerUus.  His 
father  waa  a  merchant,  and  Zeno  when  young  followed  hia  father's 
business.  It  is  said  that  his  father,  on  returoing  from  one  of  hia 
voyages,  brought  home  some  of  the  writings  of  the  followera  of 
Socrates,  and  tbat  the  perusal  of  them  determined  Zeno  to  tiie  study 
of  philosophy.  It  is  not  oertain  what  his  age  was  when  he  came  to 
Athens :  some  accounts  make  him  to  have  been  thirty  yean  of  tea, 
but  his  disciple  Persaeus  says  he  waa  only  two  and  twenty.  He  taught 
at  Athens  for  fifty.eight  yeara,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
or,  according  to  other  aooounts,  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  King  Antigonua,  whioh  is  preserved  hj  Diogenes 
Laartins,  Zeno  says  that  he  is  then  eighty  years  of  age^  and  he  aUeges 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  bebg  able  to  visit  the  king  accwding  to  nil 
invitation ;  but  he  aent  to  him  his  disdplee,  Persaeus  and  Philonides. 

When  Zeno  first  anived  at  Athens,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Crates 
the  Cynic,  and  this  will  account  for  his  doctrines  having  some  rela* 
tionehip  to  thoae  ot  the  Cynic  school.  But  Zeno's  moral  character 
was  ^re  the  standard  of  the  Cynics,  and  thehr  meagre  philosophy 
eoald  not  satisfy  hia  intalleotual  desires.  He  snbaeqaently  attended 
the  leoturea  of  Stilpo  and  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to  the 
M^ario  school ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  waa  not  satiafied  with  them, 
for  he  ultimately  came  over  <b  tiie  Academy,  and  Iwcame  a  hearer  of 
Polemo.  Zeno's  doctrines,  so  for  as  we  Imow  them,  show  traoes  of 
tho  various  schools  in  whioh  hia  philosophical  character  was  formed. 
He  waa  not  an  original  thinker;  he  selected  out  of  all  that  he 
learned  what  seemed  to  him  the  beat  for  his  purpose.  It  waa  acoord- 
ingly  objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  differed  littie  from  hia  pro- 
deoeasors,  he  atill  wiahed  to  found  a  aohool  of  his  own;  and  ibwas 
further  objected,  that  he  made  fewer  changes  in  doctrinea  tiuo  in  woidsL 
His  pupils  aasembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  (erotE)  at  Athens,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (SradkeO :  th^  were  at  first  called 
Zenoniani  from  the  name  of  tb«r  master.  A  slight  acoident  whioh 
happened  to  him  on  eomiiu  out  <tf  his  sohod,  determined  Zmo  to 
pat  an  end  to  his  life  on  t£e  wpoi.  Els  practice  waa,  in  aoeoidanoo 
with  hia  doctrines,  charaotorised  by  the  strictest  int^rUy  and  nw 
rality :  hia  mastery  over  all  sensual  gratifications  was  complete.  A 
atory  ia  told  whicl^  whether  true  or  falte,  ^ws  at  least  the  aatima- 
tion  in  which  he  was  held:  it  is  aatd  that  the  Athenians  entnutedtho 
k»a  of  their  fortresses  to  his  ^epmg. 

The  name  of  Zeno  Is  mors  oonspioaous  as  the  founder  of  a  school, 
which  omtinued  for  several  centuries,  than  for  what  he  did  himself 
though  his  writings  were  numerona.  A  list  of  them  is  ^ven  by 
Diogenes ;  a  very  few  fragments  of  them  remain.  Hia  st^le  u  said  to 
have  been  characterised  b;  brevity  and  closeness  of  argumentation.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  his  followers,  oannot  be  oonaidered  to  have  been 
elaborated  hg  Zeno^  thoub,  aooording  to  all  taatimony,  he  laid  the 
foundaUmi  m  that  which  waa  developed  and  extended  by  others. 
His  aucoessora  in  the  Stoic  school  were  as  follow :— Cleonthes,  Cluy^ 
FippuB,  Zeoo  of  Tarsus,  Diogenea  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tmrsus, 
Panatins  of  Rhodes,  and  Foaidonius.  Aooording  to  Clinton,  Posi- 
dontuB  came  to  Rome  B,o.  £1.  Fawetiua  waa  the  Mend  of  Sdpio 
African  us  the  Younger,  Ijaelius,  and  other  distinguished  Homans,  and 
he  introdaoed  the  Stoioal  philosophy  at  Home.  The  Stoical  doctrines 
suited  in  mai^  respeeto  the  Roman  oharacter,  especially  in  the  modi- 
fied form  in  wbioli  they  received  them,  and  these  doctrines  wen 
embraoed  by  many  diatlnguiahed  persons.  In  the  imperial  period  the 
chief  writora  who  belonged  to  the  sect  were  L.  Annseua  Seneca,  Mubo> 
niua  Rufus,  who  lived  to  the  time  of  Yespaalun,  and  Epiotatus,  a  native 
of  HierapoUs  io  Phrygis,  and  the  master  of  Arriao,  the  historian  of 
Alexander.  Bat  the  most  illustrioas  of  all  the  Roman  Stoics  was  the 
emperor  Uareus  Aurelini^  who  in  Us  own  woti',  whioh  Is  extant,  has 
left  hia  portrait  painted  to  the  life. 

Zeno's  dootrinea  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part  of  philoBO> 
phy,  and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics  than  hu  followers.  It 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties 
that  his  ^stem  was  eithw  not  oompletely  developed  or  that  it  pos- 
sessed too  lltUa  origlnali^  to  nnito  all  his  ftdlowers.  Cfaiyaippus  ia 
said  to  have  be«  the  person  who  gave  to  the  Stoieal  aystom  its  fall 
development  and  fixed  its  doctrines ;  aocordingly  there  waa  a  saying^ 
"  If  there  had  been  no  Chryaippns,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa." 
The  Stoics  made  three  divisions  of  phUoeophy,  which  Plutoroh  oalls 
the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical  {xjoyiK6»),  of  whioh  our  word  LogioU 
is  not  a  tranalatiop.  Bnt  other  Stoics  made  different  divLsiona.  The 
triple  division  waa  made  by  Zeno  himaelf,  as  Dlodoras  ststes  in  his 
Life  of  Zeni^  in  whioh  he  hss  collected  all  tbe  Stmoal  doctrines.  The 
Logical  part  of  the  Stdcal  system  comprehuded  their  metaphysics. 
They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  {iA-ifitia)  and  true  (i\ii0<fj : 
truth  implied  body  (^wfia) ;  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  things  an  absolute  existence  in 
themaelves.  Their  system  so  far  aa  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was 
obacnre,  and  thsy  wore  oertainly  not  well  agreed  among  themaelves 
on  their  nietapnydaal  doetrines.  They  ooltivato4^1ogl&  riistuis^ 
and  gramman  In  their  Phjaioal  doetrines  tiisWusasua-lw  BpU 
prini^pls^  tlw  A^TS  and  the  Passim  igMaryidiMi*  iflWAniriW 
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the  first  mshstuiM  of  wUcK  «lt  things  were  made ;  the  AcUre  was 
Qod,  who  wsB  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  uiiiveTMl 
belief  in  a  deity,  or  in  many  deitlee,  they  oouBidered  one  of  the 
evidences  of  Qod's  ezistenoa.  AU  the  uDiverse,  says  Seneca,  aocordiog 
to  oar  Stoleal  doctrinoB,  otmusta  of  two  things,  Causa  and  Uatt«r. 
The  CauH  wfaidi  puts  matter  In  motion  it  eoDOeived  as  pervading  it, 
bat  it  b  Bational ;  the  motioni  produced  are  not  the  effoot  of  chance, 
and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  visible  world  are  a  proof  of 
derign.  It  followed  from  their  general  doctrines  that  the  Soul  {^vxh) 
is  oorporeal,  for  th^  defined  all  things  to  be  Body  which  produce 
anythuig  or  are  produced.  They  atgued  thus :  nothing  that  is  with- 
out body  sympathiaes  with  body,  nor  does  body'  qmpathiae  with 
that  which  is  not  body ;  but  only  body  irith  body.  The  body  and 
the  ao^  aympathise,  for  they  are  both  bodies.  Death  is  the  aeparation 
of  the  to^  and  the  body.  The  Soal  ia  a  spirit  (wytvfia)  that  is  bom 
with  as;  oonsequently  it  is  body,  and  it  coQtiaues  after  death  ;  still  it 
is  perishable ;  but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  aoula  of  animals 
ue  parts,  is  imperishable.  Ab  to  the  duration  of  the  soul,  there  were 
different  opinions;  Cleanthes  tiioaght  that  all  Bonis  lasted  to  the 
eeneml  eonflagmtion ;  dbiyaippos  fhou^t  tiia  aoulB  of  the  wiaa  only 
EwtedBolong. 

The  Ethioal  doetrines  of  the  Stdoa  have  attraeted  moat  attention,  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distiogiiiBhed  Qreeks  and  Romans.  To  live 
according  to  nature  was  the  baais  of  their  Ethical  system ;  but  by  this 
it  waa  not  meant  that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature ; 
be  must  make  hia  life  oonformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of 
things.  This  i»indple  li  the  fbnndatlon  of  all  morality ;  and  It  follom 
that  mtn^^ty  is  otmneoted  with  philosophy.  To  know  what  Is  our 
relation  to  tho  whole  of  things,  ia  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and 
to  do.  This  fondamental  principle  of  the  Stoics  ia  indiaputable,  but  its 
application  ia  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  in  their  exposi- 
tion of  It.  Some  things  were  good,  some  bad,  and  aome  indifibrent ; 
the  only  good  things  were  virtue  vrisdom,  justice,  and  temperance^ 
and  the  hka,  Tbs  totily  wise  man  possesiea  all  knowledge;  ha  is 
perfect  and  mifleient  In  himself;  he  despises  all  that  subjects  to  ita 

f lower  Uie  rest  of  mankind;  he  feels  pain,  but  he  is  not  conquered  by 
k  But  the  mondity  of  the  Stoics,  at  least  In  the  later  periods,  though 
it  rested  on  a  basis  apparently  so  sound,  permitted  toe  wise  man  to 
do  nearly  everything  that  he  Uked.  Such  a  system,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  might  do  for  the  Imaginary  wise  man  of  the  Stoios;  but  it 
waa  not  a  ^stem  whose  gensrsl  adopti<ni  waa  eompatible  with  the 
sdiatence  eS  sny  aotnal  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  is  one  of  great  extent.  The  Stoics, 
or  the  so-called  Stoios,  formed  a  sect  that  continued  for  four  centurien, 
in  which  time  the  doctrines  were  subject  to  so  much  change  that  we 
often  see  little  beaides  the  name  in  which  the  profesBors  of  this  aeot 
agreed.  Most  of  the  works  of  the  Stoioal  writers  are  lost.  Two  of 
them  whose  woAs  remain,  Epictetna  and  the  smperor  Harcaa  Anre- 
Hub,  if  not  the  most  genuine  apaotmens  vt  the  Stoio  aohool*  are 
oeriainly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Diogenea  Laertius,  /mo ;  lUtter  and  Frelier,  Hittoria  Philoaoph. 
Grceco-Jtoman. ;  AuRXLnjs;  EpiarvtVB;  and  other  articles  in  this 
work.) 

ZEKO  (Z^yuv),  emperor  of  the  East,  anoceeded,  in  aj).  474,  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  or  more  oorrecfJy  his  own  son  Leo  IL,  the 
younger,  as  will  appear  below.  Zeno  was  the  son  of  Rnsamblasdes,  or 
Bonsombladeoea,  a  noble  leaorian,  and  his  original  name  was  either 
AricmesiuB,  or  perhaps  Taradioodisus  or  Taradlscodiseus,  or  more  pro- 
bably Traacallflseas.  We  know  nothing  about  hia  earlier  life,  of  which 
howevsr  dettdled  accounts  were  probably  given  in  the  works  of  Euata- 
thins  oi  Syria,  which  are  lost,  and  those  of  Ctrndidas,  of  which  only 
some  frsgmenta  are  extant  We  most  suppose  thai  he  was  »  man  ot 
great  influence,  especially  amonghiswarUkeoonntrymenthe  Isauiians, 
and  well  known  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  for  in  A.D.  468  the 
emperor  Leo  Thrax  gave  hhn  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage, 
evidently  for  the  purposs  of  aecurlng  his  influence  among  the  lagn- 
risns,  whose  assistance  he  wanted  agidnst  the  BmUttous  sohemes  of 
his  prime  minister  Aspar. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Bnsnmblasdea  adopted  the  Qfsek  name 
of  Zeno,  and  waa  created  by  the  emperor  Patnoiua,  and  aimolnted 
commander  of  the  imperial  Ufe-gnnrd  and  commaQder-in-6htef  of  the 
Greek  army  tn  Asia  Minor.  In  469  Zeno  was  consul  with  Flavius 
MandanuB,  and  be  assisted  the  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar,  who 
waa  put  to  death  in  471-  Leo,  being  old  and  ohildleas,  wished  to 
appoint  Zeno  hia  successor,  but  the  people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of 
faia  ugliness,  a  reason  which  may  appear  insufBolent  in  our  days,  but 
which  was  important  among  the  Eastern  naUons,  who  have  always 
Uked  and  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsome  kings.  Leo  oonsequently 
gave  up  hia  plan,  and  chose  IjOO,  the  son  of  Zeno  and  Ariadne,  for  hia 
ancoesBor,  in  478.  The  emperor  Leo  Thrax  died  early  in  the  follomng 
year,  474,  and  Loo  the  younger  succeeded  him  under  the  regency  of 
ms  Cither,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Augustus  waa  perhaps  conferred  by 
Leo  Thrax ;  it  may  be  that  Zeno  aaaumed  that  title  on  hia  own 
*|°*™^y»  but  neitiier  of  these  opinions  has  been  well  established. 
^■"™*^hy  the  empress-dowager  Verina,  and  probably  also  by  her 
daughter  and  his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affeo. 

of  the  people  in  some  deeree,  and  he  oonsequently  found  no 
rsstatsnoe  when  he  contrived  to  %e  proolaimed  emperor.   His  son,  the 


young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem  on  his  head;  bat 
although  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was  only  the  second  in  rank,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  laws  issued  by  the  two  emperors,  where  Leo's 
name  is  always  put  before  the  name  of  hia  father:  on  aome  coins  how- 
ever the  name  Zeno  atands  before  Leo.  Leo  died  towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  474.  Zeno,  and  even  bis  mother  Ariadne,  an  exoellent 
woman,  luve  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  their  aon,  bat  tliis 
charge,  as  well  aa  aome  other  etoriea  concerning  the  death  of  Loo,  seem 
to  be  mere  calumnies  invented  by  orthodox  eoclHiaslioal  writen  who 
found  fault  with  the  beterodoxy  of  Zeno. 

Although  Zeno  met  with  no  oppoution  in  sooceeding  his  son  as  sole 
emperor,  ne  came  to  the  throne  under  very  difficult  drcumatancea. 
Desoended  from  a  great  Isaurian  family ;  supported  by  two  brothers, 
Conon  and  Longinns,  who  were  botti  enterprising,  active,  and  amU- 
tioua ;  surroundod  by  many  other  laaorians,  who  looked  to  bim  for 
honours  and  power ;  and  revered  by  the  warlike  inbabitanta  of  laauria, 
who  were  not  of  Oreek  descent;  he  had  to  experience  that  tiie  very 
drcnmatances  which  seemed  to  consolidate  his  strength,  made  his 
throne  totter,  and  were  so  many  cauaea  of  those  rebemons  and  other 
pablio  "^iftmlMflf  by  which  his  reign  was  marked  aa  one  of  the  most 
disastroos  for  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When 
Zeno  became  emperor,  the  Isaurians  came  into  power:  hence  arose 
jealou^  among  the  Qreeka,  and  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne ;  intrigue,  revolts,  rebellion,  and  civil  war 
were  the  consequence,  and  this  waa  followed  by  revenge,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity;  general  diacontent and  wenkn^  in  the  government;  arro- 
gance  and  threats  on  the  part  of  foreign  barbarian^  the  oonqnest  (A 
Italy  by  the  East-Goths,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  Western  empire 
by  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  Bhort^  the  rwgn  of  Zeno  waa  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  East.  As  the  details  of  this  reign  are  far  from 
being  lufficioitly  clear,  we  ahall  only  give  a  sketch  of  iJbe  most  remark- 
able events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  when  he  lost  it  by  a 
rebellion  of  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  the  empres»<lowager  Verio^ 
both  of  whtmi  oonspiied  agamat  the  new  emperor  when  they  saw  that 
their  influence  wss  checked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers 
and  other  laanrian  &ieuda  of  Zeno.  The  rebellion  broke  out  so  sud- 
denly (476)  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  without  making  any  reeistance, 
and  Basiliscus  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Zeno,  being  joined  by 
Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppose  Illus,  a  general  of  Basiliscus,  who  ad- 
vanced apon  Isauria,  and  defeated  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a  castle 
called  Constantinople.  Illus  was  going  to  lay  siege  to  it*  when  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  great  want  of  union  among  the  adherents 
of  Basiliscus,  and  that  the  people  in  general  dialiked  the  new  emperor 
on  account  of  his  cowardly  or  treacheroua  conduct  in  the  onfortimate 
expedition  against  the  Tandala  of  Carthage,  in  468.  Upon  this  lUos 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  his  army ;  Ute  proposition  was 
accepted  with  great  joy,  and  Zeno  and  Illas  marohed  to  Constanti- 
nople. Near  Niona  Uiey  met  wjUi  Armatins,  or  Harmadua,  the 
nephew  of  Basiliscus,  who  offered  no  resiatanoe  to  Zeno,  by  whom  he 
was  apparently  bribed,  and  the  usurper  was  soon  besieged  in  Constan- 
tinople by  Zeno.  The  city  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  BasUiaouB  waa 
made  prisoner,  and  starved  to  death  in  a  tower  in  Cappadocia.  Zeno 
waa  re-eetabli^ed,  and  in  order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him 
oommauder-in-ehief  of  the  army,  presented  him  with  large  eatataa,  and 
conferred  upon  his  son  Basilisoaa  the  yonnt^er  the  dignity  of  Csesar, 
which  waa  equivalent  to  making  him  his  succeesor.  It  seems  that 
Zeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  this  affair,  but  that  Harmacius  de- 
manded the  Csesarship  for  his  son,  as  the  prise  of  his  defection  from 
the  usurper  Basiliscus,  Harmacius  became  fo  arrogant,  that  Zeno 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  Assisted  by  Illus,  he  succeeded  in  adzing 
Barmaoius,  who  was  pot  to  death,  and  his  eon  Basiliscus  was  beaishei^ 
after  having  been  deprived  of  his  dignity  as  Casar.  Ulos  now  aoqutred 
great  InBuenoe  over  the  emperor,  which  he  soon  abused,  and  he  not 
only  insulted  the  empress  Ariadne,  but  conspired  against  her  life. 
Illus,  being  deposed  from  his  rank  aa  prime  minister,  fled  to  Aata  and 
revolted  against  Zeno :  his  fate  is  told  below.  During  the  time  that 
lUuB  was  in  poww  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.  Theodoric^ 
aumamed  Strabus,  an  adherent  of  Baailiscna,  retired  after  the  fall  of 
the  nsnrper  into  Thrace,  oolleoted  a  oonaiderable  force,  and  ravaged 
the  environs  of  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  unable  to  snbdue  him, 
bought  peace  from  him,  in  i7S ;  but  Theodoric  aoou  forgot  his  oath, 
united  himself  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who  afterwards  conquered 
Italy,  and  the  emperor  would  perliaps  have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the 
death  of  Theodoric  Strabus,  which  took  plaoe  in  481.  As  to  Theo- 
doric the  Goth,  Zeno  soothed  his  anger  by  creating  him  oomol,  ond 
finally  atimulated  or  allowed  htm  to  conquer  Italy.  [Thiodobio  tbr 
Great.]  After  peace  hod  been  concluded  with  Theodoric  Stiabus,  in 
478,  another  moat  dangerous  revolt  broke  out  nnder  Mercian,  the  Bon 
of  Anthemiue,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Maroion,  who  had  married  Leontia,  the  aiater  of  the  Empress  Yerina. 
Marcian  intended  to  depose  Zeno,  and  he  took  Constantinople  by 
surprise^  but  he  was  anrpriaed  in  his  tnm  by  Ulva,  and  after  a 
desperate  fight  fled  for  refuge  to  a  chanih.  He  was  taken  outl^^ 
force,  hia  head  was  shaven,  and  he  was  banished  to  a  mooaatery  ib 
Cesareea.  But  he  escaped,  caused  fresh  troubles,  and  was  exiled  to 
the  eastle  of  Fapyroa  in  Isauria,  or  perhaps  io  jTovsus  in  CiUcku  The 
third  great  revolt  was  that  of  ^Jj^z^'b^^*^^'^'^^"^^^'^* 
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iQtalt«d  the  EmpreaB  ArUdoe,  and  cmped  bdoK  pat  to  dMtfa  bj 
Sying  to  Ajiia,  wh«ro  he  placed  bimseu  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  patrician  Leontiiu,  who  vas  sent  by  Zeno  agalost 
Illus,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  joioed  the  rebeL  Longinua,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  took  the  field  against  both,  but  he  waa  defeated,  and 
probably  made  prisoner,  for  aoon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the 
camp  of  the  rebels  acting  in  conoart  with  lUos  and  Leontiiu.  The 
rebels  then  Ud  ^ge  to  the  oaetle  of  VKpjna,  where  the  Empress- 
dowager  Terina  was  confined  on  aooonnt  her  dangerous  intrigues, 
and  die  oaatle  having  been  taken,  Yerina  also  joined  <£e  rebels,  and  as 
they  intraded  to  pnt  Leontiua  on  the  throne,  she  adorned  him  with 
the  diadem,  and  he  was  received  as  emperor  at  Antioch,  in  484.  Zeno 
now  despatched  a  fresh  army  against  the  rebels,  which  was  oom- 
manded  by  John  the  Hunchback  and  John  the  Scythian,  two  generals 
who  have  often  been  eonfoanded,  but  who  were  two  different  p«non& 
They  defeat«d  the  rebels  in  468,  who  took  refuge  in  the  fortreas  of 
Papynxs,  whioh  the  imparial  generals  hnateaed  to  surround  with  a 
BUperlor  force.  At  last  the  fortress  capitulated;  IUub  and  Leontiua 
were  made  prisoners  and  put  to  death,  and  the  empire  was  thus 
delivered  from  the  greatest  enemies  of  publio  order.  Zeno  died  in 
tiu  month  vi.  April  491,  and  his  euficeBSor  was  an  offices  of  the  im- 
perial  pidaee  gniird  (Silentiorii),  AnastaaiuB  L,  suniamed  Stlentiarius, 
who  married  Ariadne*  the  widow  of  Zeno.  It  ii  said  tiiat  Zeno  died 
under  strange  circumatanoes,  but  the  accounts  of  his  death  are  veiy 
OODtradiotor;.  If  we  believe  Zonaraa  aq^  Cedrenns,  Zeno  was  beheaded 
in  his  bed  while  asleep;  or  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  debauch;  or 
was  buried  alive  while  insensible  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and  Ariadne 
was  the  author  of  his  death.  It  happens  however  that  some  ecclesias- 
ticai  writers,  Theopbanea,  Evagrius,  and  Theodorus  Lector,  who  make 
tiie  wont  of  Zeno  i^ienever  they  find  an  opportunity,'  do  not  moition 
a  violent  death,  which,  if  true,  would  have  senred  their  porpose  by 
throwing  disgrace  upon  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  The  bnith  seema  I 
to  be  that  Zeno  died  of  apoplexy.  ^Zeno'a  character  was  somewhat  \ 
like  that  of  hia  predecessor  Leo  I.  Thraz,  but  he  vras  hia  inferior  in  j 
every  respect,  in  good  as  well  as  bad  qunlitieB :  be  waa  cruel,  eapeoially 
hi  tiie  latter  period  of  his  reigUi  but  ubs  cruel  than  Leo ;  he  was  often 
overpowered  by  anger,  but  he  never  fell  into  such  frightful  fits  of 

Eassion  as  Leo ;  he  sometimes  did  honeurable  things  for  honour's  sake, ' 
lit  leas  flrequeatly  and  with  less  dignity  and  generosity.    In  short  he  1 
was  the  shadow  of  Leo,  without  his  energetic  character,  intelligence, : 
and  knowledge.   Zeno  did  not  understand  the  art  of  goverument ;  he  ' 
was  as  vain  as  a  woman,  and  his  constant  endeavours  to  be  admired  I 
aa  something  great  mads  him  ridioulona  In  the  cTea  itf  tiie  witty 
Greeks.  | 
(Agatbiaa,  iv. ;  Evagrius,  il  15,  &a,  iii ;  Cedrenns,  p.  861,  fto.,  ed. ' 
Paris;  Zonaraa,  voL  ii,  pb  51,  jtc  ed.  Paris;  CandiduB,  p.  18,  ed.  Paris; 
Theophanes,  p,  96,  Ac,  ed.  Paris;  Frocopius,  BeU.  Vandal,  i.  7  ;  i>e 
^dif.  Juetiniani,  iiL  1. ;  Bell.  Goih.,  i  1,  il  6 ;  Jomandos,  De  Regno- 
run  Stueeu.,  pp.  68-81 ;  De  Sdnu  Qothicit,  pp.  189-141,  ed.  Linden- 
brog ;  Saidaa,  aub  voiv  Z^Miy.) 

ZEKCBIA  {Ztyofila,  on  the  oolna  ZqroJSfa),  SEPTIUIA,  was  the 
daughter  of  Amrou,  an  Arab  chief,  who  poaaessed  the  soufchem  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  By  her  first  husband  Zenobia  bad  a  son  named  Atheno- 
doruB  Waballath.    Her  second  husband  was  Septimiui  Odenathus. 

Odenathns  was  of  Palmyra,  a  flourishing  city  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  HetropoUa 
Colonic  He  waa  at  the  head  of  aometribaa  who  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  Syrian  desert  which  Borrouods  Palmyra.  His  Roman  nam<^ 
Septimioa,  iadieatea  some  connection  with  the  empire,  and  it  is  inge> 
□ioualy  conjectured  by  St.  Martin  that  the  origin  of  this  oonnection 
and  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  Septimius  by  the  family  of  Odenathus 
must  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Odenathus  waa  Septimius  Airaaes  Waballatitg 
and  Odenathna  bad  by  his  fitat  wife  a  son  named  Septimius  Orodee,  or 
Herodes,  aa  Trebellins  FoUio  eaUs  him.  Septimiua  Severua  married 
JiUia  Domoa,  a  Syrian  woman  of  Emesa,  and  this  drcnmstance,  com* 
bined  wiA  his  long  reeideDCe  in  Syria,  renders  it  probable  that  a  oon- 
nection was  formed  between  the  emperor  Severua  and  the  family  of 
Odenathua,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  adopt  the  name  of  their 
Roman  patron.*  In  A.D.  244,  after  the  aasassination  at  the  younger 
Ciordian,  Philip,  called  the  Aj»bian,  waa  proolsimed  emperor,  and  on 
leaving  Syria  Rome  he  entrastea  the  govemmoit  of  Syria  to  his 
Invther  Prisouo.  The  bad  administration  of  Prisoua  caused  a  rebellion 
in  SyriCf  and  Jotapianns,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  which  had 
reigned  at  or  posveased  Emesa,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Jotapianus 
ma  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops  and  lost  hia  life,  but  Philip  was 
aasasainated  before  the  news  could  reach  him.  Other  usurpers  arose 
In  Syria,  but  Palmyra  preaerred  its  independenoa.  In  the  year  251 
Septimiua  Airanes  was  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  hia  aon  Odenathua  waa 
geoeiaL  On  the  death  of  Airanes,  Odenatiiua  auoceeded  to  the  princi- 
pality  of  Palmyra.  The  year  of  the  death  of  Airanes  is  not  certain, 
but  it  waa  before  2fiS.  In  256,  Mariades,  whom  Trebellius  PoUio  calls 
Cyriades,  left  Antioch  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  betook  himself 
to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Ue  persuaded  Sapor  and  Odenathus  to  an 
invauon  of  Syrian  in  which  Antioch  waa  taken.  Miriadea  was  pro- 
claimed Cnaar.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  lUwift  a  year,  having  been 
aasaasinated,  according  to  TrebeUiua  Pollio,  while  Valerian  was  on  his 
marcb  to  die  PWaian  war.  It  was  Sapor'a  de^ga  to  antiaipate  Talerian 


liy  Invading  Syrii^  but  he  waa  defeated  near  Emeaa,  and  en  hia  retreat 
he  waa  annoyed  and  robbed  by  hia  old  ally  Odenathus.  But  after  the 
surrender  of  Valerian  to  Sapor,  Odenathus  sent  costly  preeenta  to  the 
Persian  king,  in  order  to  conoiliata  him :  -Hia  preeenta  were  rejected 
with  contempt,  and  Odenathus  was  conunanded  to  come  in  person. 
The  prinoe  of  Palmyra  disr^arded  the  command,  and  while  the  Roman 
troops  ware  retreating  on  alTaidea  in  the  confuaion  whioh  followed  the 
capture  of  Talerian,  he  alone  opposed  the  prognaB  ot  the  Person  anni. 
The  Peruana  had  entered  bottt  Syria  and  Cilima,  and  Sapor  was  at 
Antioch.  Odenathae,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and 
some  few  Romans  who  had  joined  him,  attempted  to  out  off  the  retreat 
of  Sapor,  in  which  be  was  aided  by  Baliata,  the  Roman  general,  who 
made  a  diversion  in  Ciltcia.  His  wife  Zenobia  also  accompanii^d  him 
in  this  campaign.  Sapor  at  last  commenced  bis  retreat ;  but  at  the 
passage  of  tiie  Eupbnitea  he  sustained  a  defeat  and  lost  muoh  of  hia 
baggage.  He  waa  Allowed  hy  Odenathua  through  Mesopotamia,  o^uti 
dot«ated,  and  pursued  to  Otesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  bis  capital.  If  Ode- 
nathus besieged  Ct^siphou,  it  appears  that  it  waa  unsuccessfully.  ^ 

About  this  time  Odenathus  assamed  the  kingly  title,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  be  was  considered  emperor  of  the  East.  Qallienus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  who  became  emperor  upon  his  fiber's  oaptara,  in  260, 
was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  malntun  hia  autlwrity.  The  Roman 
army  in  Syria  and  Egypt  proclaimed  Maorianus  emperor,  who  aaoo* 
ciated  with  himself  in  the  oio^i^  hia  two  sons.  Quietus  and  Hacrianai. 
Qnietua  was  left  in  Syria.  The  new  emperor  marched  through  Am, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Illyricum,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Aureolns, 
who  bad  also  risen  against  Gollienus,  and  totally  defeated.  Upon  this 
AweoluB  was  received  by  Qallieuns  into  partnership  in  the  empire 
and  he  fbrthwith  marched  to  the  East  to  cruah  the  partisans  of  Mawi- 
anna.  Odenathus,  seeing  what  turn  tiling  had  taken,  entered  Syria, 
upon  whioh  Baliata,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Quietui^  murdered  him 
and  delivered  up  to  Odenathus  the  town  of  Emesa,  in  whioh  Quietus 
and  Balista  were  then  besieged.  Soon  afterwards  Baliata  proclaimed 
himself  emperor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Odenathua  and  lost  bis  life. 
About  this  time  probably  (a.d.  263)  Odenathua  was  associated  Iqr 
OallienuB  tn  the  empire,  and  reoaivod  the  title  of  Augustas.  A  ooin 
also  was  struck  in  hia  honour,  on  which  were  repreaented  tte  PeraiaDB 
token  captivei  Odenathus  now  undwtook  a  aeoond  war  against  the 
Persians,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Valerian :  he  made  many  prisoners, 
wfaom  he  sent  to  GaUienus,  and  the  alothful  emperor  eiyoyed  a  triumph 
which  waa  earned  by  the  bravery  of  another.  Odenathua  again  besieeed 
Cteaiphon,  but  without  any  result.  On  reaching  Cteaiphon  he  maruted 
into  Cappadoda  to  oppose  tiie  Scythian^  who  were  ravaging  that  part 
of  Aaia  Minn'.  Odautthos  waa  asaassiDated  at  Bmeea  in  Syria  with 
his  son  Orodes,  by  a  relation  named  Meeonius,  in  267,  but  the  oemgix^ 
tors  were  put  to  death  by  the  aoldiera  of  Odenathus,  and  hia  wifb 
Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  power. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Odenathua  are  confusedly  tdd,  yet  the  main 
facta  nu^  probably  be  received  as  true.  He  waa  a  brave  and  active 
aoldier,  and  if  he  Iwd  lived  longer  he  nif^  poliaps  have  seated  blm- 
Belf  on  tiie  throne  of  the  Roman  CtomrB.  There  are  no  medals  of 
Odenathus.   He  left  by  Zenobia  two  sone,  Herennius  and  Timolaua. 

Zenobia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  Palmyra  till  she 
vras  taken  prison  by  Aurelian.  It  is  said  that  she  invested  with  the 
purple  her  eon  Waballath,  or  Athenodorus  Waballath,  and  to  him  are 
attributed  certain  extant  medals  which  bear  the  Greek  l^;end 
Athenodorus.  The  power  of  Zenobia  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Ueditetranean  and  tiie  hwdera  of  Egypt  Aooording  to  Zoei- 
mus,  an  army  of  Folmyrenee  and  Syriana  dnder  Zabdas,  a  general  of 
Zenobia,  invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  got  possession 
of  the  country.  (Compare  'Claudius,'  by  Trebellius  FoUio,  &  11.) 
Falmyr^  ia  the  Syrian  desert,  waa  her  resideaoe,  a  city  then  the 
centre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  which  was  adorned  with  munificent 
bnildiDgB,  the  remains  of  whioh  are  still  more  striking  from  their  con- 
trast wuh  the  desolation  around  them.  ZenoUa  maintuned  hareelf 
against  Qallienua,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  his  Buocassor  Clandiu% 
who  was  occupied  with  his  Gothic  wars;  but  the  acoeaaion  of  Aoxe- 
lian  {a.d.  270}  once  more  placed  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
Zenobia  was  defeated  by  Aurelian,  Palmyra  waa  taken,  and  the  Syrian 
queen  appeared  in  ohaios  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperw,  as  an 
EgypUan  queen,  'Arsinoi^  onoa  before  had  appeared  in  the  triumphal 
iwooeasion  of  the  dictator  Cnsar.  [AUEBUaK.]  Zosimus  indeed  says 
that  she  died  on  her  way  to  Rome ;  bift  the  narrative  of  Trebellius 
PolUo  appears  too  particular  to  be  false.  He  says  tiiat  after  the 
triumph  Aurelian  gave  her  a  residence  at  Tibur,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Zenobia  at  the  time  when  Follio  wrote. 

The  habita  and  person  of  thia  warrior  queen  are  described  by 
Trebellins  PoUio.  She  lived  m  great  atat^  like  the  kings  of  Penia. 
Wheo  she  harangued  her  soldiers  she  wore  a  helmet:  her  dress  had 
a  purple  border  with  jewels  hanging  from  the  fringe;  her  vest  wai 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  clasp,  and  her  arms  were  eometimes 
bare.  Her  complexion  was  rather  dark,  her  eyes  black  and  piercing; 
her  teeth  were  as  white  aa  pearla,  and  her  voioe  clear  and  like  a  man  a. 
She  knew  when  to  be  libenl,  though  her  general  t^araoter  waa  fru{^ 
She  rarely  rode  la  a  chariot  but  often  on  horseback.  Sometimes  she 
would  march  aeveral  iiiilea  on  foot  wiUi  her  Boldiars.  Her  b^ta  vrere 
sober,  but  she  would  sometimes  drink  with  her  i_ 
native  tongue,  Syiiae,  she  was  wdl  ig^tfeMI 
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the  Egyptian  laDRTUge  to  perfection.  Her  Qreek  seoretftry  wu  Lon^- 
DU0.  [LoNOiHcs.]  Such  WH  the  Tromui  whose  ambition,  it  is  aaid, 
led  ber  to  aapire  to  overthrow  the  Romao  empire  in  the  West.  Her 
histoi7  it  Impafeetly  knomi,  bat  tibe  nuun  &ots  ^>pear  to  bo  u  well 
ABCwtuned  u  other  oontemporar;  eraita. 

There  are  coioa  of  Zenobiawith  the  Greek  ioBoriptioo  3tvT.  ZqwiBia 
3t0.  (Septimia  Zenobia  Aagtuta);  and  one  coin  baa  Zenob.  Aug. 
(Zeaobia  Augnita)  In  Roman  ch&taotere.  On  the  reTorae  oi  one  of 
her  coins  is  the  Insoripfeion  Avr.  K,  Av^uant  (Autoontttv  Onsar 
AareliaDtuX 

(ZosimoB,  L  SiD-SO ;  Zonami,  loL  S7 ;  Siiloria  AvgntUs  SenpUtrm  ; 
Biog.  Univ.,  art  'Odenath;  1^  St-Hartlo,  and  'ZdAoUe;'  Raaohe, 
LeHe.  Sei  Numa/nce  ;  Eckhel,  Doetrina  Ntm.  Yet.,  tIL  490,  &&) 

ZKNODO'RUS,  a  Qreek  aoulptor,  suppoaed  by  Thiench  to  be  a 
satire  of  Masailia,  from  having  first  practised  bis  art  in  Qaul,  where 
be  made  an  enormous  colossal  statue  of  Mercury,  which  occupied  him 
ten  years.  He  waa  called  to  Borne  by  Nero,  In  order  to  make  a 
bronas  itattw  of  l^t  emperor  (tf  ftt  greatw  dlmeaaiona  than  any  pre- 
•viooa  woric  One  aeconnt  aaja  it  was  110  fleet  high,  another  120. 
(Pliny,  '  Hiat  Nat,'  xxrfv.  18 ;  Suet. '  Ner.,'  81.)  Thia  statue,  whioh 
waa  set  np  in  ftont  of  the  Qoldeo  House,  waa  afterwarda  re-dedioated 
as  a  Btatoe  of  the  Snn  by  Veapaaian  :  its  eubaeqnent  history  fa  related 
by  Tbiersoh  (*  Epocfaen/  307,  &a).  Zenodorua,  though  anocessful  in 
caatiog  his  great  bronze  woii^  appeara  ftwn  the  atatement  of  Ytinj  to 
hare  been  wficient  in  the  higher  and  more  refined  teohnieaUties  of  the 
Bcolptot'B  art.  Zenodoms  aaema  to  have  been  equally  famed  for  his 
skill  hi  ailTer  oha^g,  and  the  scnlpture  of  small  works  in  metal,  aa  for 
hia  coloaial  atatuee.   The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

ZBNO'DOTUS  (Ztir^Tor)  cf  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  Greek  gramma- 
rian. According  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  he  waa  a  papil  of  the 
grammarian  Phil  etas,  and  lired  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptdemy, 
the  BCHi  of  Lagna,  whom  howaTer  he  must  haTe  Barrirad,  aa  his  moat 
active  pwiod  belongs  to  the  ra^  of  his  anocessor  Ptolemy  Fhiladel- 
phus,  abont  b.g.  280.  Zenodotua  was  the  first  chief  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  and  waa  aucceedad  in  this  oflSoe  by  CallimaohaB.  He  Is 
also  said  to  have  instructed  tho  sons  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  With 
Zenodotus  there  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  grammatical  and 
critical  studies,  both  of  which  he  treated  according  to  the  priacipla 
of  analogy.  He  was  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  made  a  new 
edition  (Ai^p^wv-ii)  of  the  Homeric  poema,  which  ia  freqaenUy  referred 
to  by  Enstathioa,  the  Yenetian  Scholia,  and  other  grammarians.  His 
I  edition  of  Homer  and  the  later  one  of  Ariatarc^ua  were  held  m  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  anidents.  This  undtrtakiog  led  him  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  Homerlo  language,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  later 
timea  The  signification  of  words  and  phrases  vpwm  to  have  much 
engaged  his  attention,  and  the  fmits  of  his  atudiea  in  thia  reapect 
were  deposited  in  his  ffloasaty  (FAivtrtFai)  and  his  dictionary  of  foreign 
or  barbarous  phrases  (A/{(it  hvucali  Scholiast  ad  'Apollon.  Rbod.,' iL 
1005;  ad 'Theocrit  Idyll.,' v.  2;  Atheoteus,  L,  p.  12;  vii.,p.827;  xi, 
p.  47S;  Galen, '  GJosnr.  Hippocrat,' B.  T.  W^iu  and  ir/Ara).  Athennoa 
(s.  p.  412,  and  iiL,  p.  96)  mentions  two  other  worka  of  Zenodotua,  one 
called  'Eirirofia^  and  the  other  'ItrropuA  Amofwrtfumiftara,  although 
these  worlcs  mn  poadb^  belong  to  a  later  grammarian,  Zaaodotus, 
who  lived  aflar  via  time  of  Ailstu^ns,  and  censured  this  critic  for 
hia  bold  dealings  with  the  Homeric  poems.  Suidas  attributes  to  thia 
latter  Zeoodotu  several  wo^a,  of  whidi  however  nothing  except  the 
tiUes  is  knows.  (Fabridus,  Sibliotk.  Orae.,  L,.p.  862,  &c ;  Wolf, 
ProUff<mma  ad  Horn.,  p.  199,  &a.;  Heffter,  Dt  Zmodoto  ejusque 
Sludiia  Hommeit,  4tih  Brandenburg^  1889 ;  GriifenhaD,  GetcMehte  der 
Pkilologit,  i.,  p.  888,  ftoi,  880.) 

ZEPHANiaH,  or  SOFHONrAS>  one  of  tin  twelve  minor  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  the  son  of  Cnahl,  the  son  of  Gedaliab,  the  son  of  Ama- 
riah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah,  and  prophnied  in  the  reign  of  Joriah,  king 
of  Jndah  (chap.  i.  1).  The  period  of  that  kiog^s  reign  to  which 
Zephaniah  must  be  referred  seems  to  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactnesa  by  the  book  itself,  which  describee  the  Jewiah  at^  as  par- 
tially but  not  entirely  reformed  from  the  worship  <d  Baal,  and  from 
other  oormptionB  of  religion  (L  3-5).  Nov,  in  tne  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  (xxxiil  4-7)  the  reign  of  Josiah  is  divided  Into  three 
periods :  during  the  first,  which  extended  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  tolerated  idolatry ;  during  the  aeoond,  f^m  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighteenth  year,  be  instituted  a  partial  reformation;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  year  he  otmmenced  a  thorough  restoration  of  Uie  Mosaic 
inatitutions,  in  which  he  persevered  till  the  end  of  his  r^ga.  It  is 
evidently  to  the  second  of  tnase  periods,  which  extended  from  the  year 
B.O.  6S0  to  624,  that  the  prophcoiea  of  Zephaniah  muat  be  refened. 
This  date  ia  confirmed  by  the  prophecy  (iL  IS-16)  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  fulfilled  in  the  year  b.c.  625.  Zephaniah  wm  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah  during  the  first  port  of  Jeremiah'a  ministry. 

The  prophecv  of  Zephaniah  is  a  prediction  of  the  judgmenta  about 
to  fhll  on  the  Jaws  and  other  nations.  The  first  wiapter  oontrint  a 
prediction  of  the  deatmotioa  of  Jerutalem,  the  desolation  of  the  land 
of  Judah,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people.  The  eocond  chapter  opens 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  then  denounces  the  destmotton 
of  ^e  Philistines,  of  Moab  and  Ammoo,  of  Cush  and  Assyria,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  with  hints  of  the  restoration  of  the 
J ew&  The  third  chapter  recoouta  the  sios  of  Judah,  and  promises  (he 
rcatoraUon  and  pmeperi^  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  "bat  there  is  notbingv"  saya 
Bishop  Lowth,  "  very  striking  or  uncommon  either  h)  the  arrangement 
of  bis  matter  or  the  complexion  of  his  style.* 

(E.  F.  C.  BossnmliUer,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Tett,  Procem  in  the 
'IntrodacUons'  of  Eiohhom,  Jshn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

ZEPHYRrNDS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor  I.  aa  bishop  of 
the  Christlaa  Congregation  of  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severn*.  We  have  no  authentic  records  of  bis  life,  nor 
of  his  alleged  martyrdom.  He  died  about  a.i>.  202,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Caiixtus  L 

ZEXSXIS,  one  of  the  most  eelelnatad  painters  oi  antiquity  and  the 
neatest  of  his  time,  ms  bom  at  one  of  the  ancient  cities  named 
Heradea,  between  B.O.  460  and  B.O.  460.  He  was  instructed  by  Demo- 
philua  of  Himera  or  Neaeaa  of  Thasos.  little  or  nothiog  is  known 
about  them.  Pliny  fixes  the  time  of  Zeuxis  at  B.C.  400 ;  but  he  can 
Boarcely  have  been  bom  later  than  B.c.  450,  as  be  was  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  during  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedoo,  which 
was  from  B.0. 418  until  B.a  399 ;  and  Hatduin  and  others  aro  therefore 
probably  hicorrect  in  fixing  upon  Heraolea  In  Lucauia,  in  Itiily,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxia;  for  that  city  waa  not  fouuded  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Siris,  B.a  433.  (Diodorua  Slculna,  xii.,  c.  6  ;  Strabo^ 
p.  264.)  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodorus,  who  lived  at  Athens, 
Zeuxia  must  alao  have  been  early  in  that  city ;  and  he  was  most  likely 
a  native  of  one  of  the  Heracleaa  in  Greece,  and,  from  hia  connection 
with  Archelaua,  probably  Heradea  Lvneeatis  in  Macedonia.  Harduin 
supposed  Heradea  in  Lucai^  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Zeuxia,  from  the 
circumstaDCe  of  bis  being  commisaioned  to  paint  a  picture  by  the  Cro- 
toniata—a  very  insufficient  reason.  Zeuxia,  when  he  had  made  himself 
rich  by  hia  profession,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  gave  away  some  of  hia  works,  and  Archelaus  was 
then  living,  for  he  presented  a  picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  that  king. 
Zeuxia  lived  also  some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  TastHi,  an  indifiEerent 
authority,  calla  him  a  native  of  that  plaeeu 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxia  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time :  he  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  whom  he  surpassed;  and 
he  waa  unmediately  followed  by  Parrhasius  of  Epheaus,  who  surpassed 
htm.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  Zeuxia  is  defined  by  many  aucient 
writers:  he  drew  well  and  in  a  graud  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forma  were  so  predominant,  that  he  was  sdd  by  Aris- 
totle to  have  &iled  iu  expresKng  mind.  Aristotle  adds  that  he  was 
in  thia  respect  muoh  surpassed  by  Folygnotus  of  Tbaaoa,  who  preceded 
him  about  half  a  century.  Quintiiian  sa^s  that  Zeuxis  followed 
Homer,  who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women ;  he  likewise 
notices  hia  excellence  in  light  and  ahade.  Cicero  alao  speaks  of  the 
fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.  That  he  waa  excdlent  in  light  and  stwle  and 
colour  is  evident  fram  the  complaint  of  Apollodorus,  that  Zenxie 
had  robbed  bim  of  his  art :  effective  oolonring  and  light  and  shade 
were  the  peculiar  exoellencea  of  Apollodorua.  Witii  these  excellences 
Zeuxia  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  oompoeition,  and  be  waa  die- 
tioguiahed  also,  according  to  Ludan,  by  a  peculiar  choioo  of  aubjeot ; 
for  he  seldom  or  never,  aays  Ludan,  exerted  his  powers  upon  such 
vulgar  or  hackneyed  subjects  as  god%  heroes,  or  battles ;  bat  he 
always  selected  something  new  and  um^tompted,  and  when  he  had 
ohoeen  a  subject  he  laboured  his  utmost  to  render  it  a  masterpiece. 
Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture  of  a  family  of  Centaurs,  of 
which  he  aaw  a  copy  at  Athens,  and  which  exdted  his  wonder  from 
its  extraordinary  excellence.  The  original  was  loat  at  sea  on  its  passage 
to  Rome,  whither  it  waa  aent  by  Sulla.  Luoian  describes  it  as  follows : 
"  On  a  grass-plot  of  the  meat  gloa^  verdure  lies  the  Centaureas,  witii 
the  whue  squlne  part  of  her  stretched  on  the  ground,  the  hind  fiaet 
extending  backwanla,  while  the  uppw  female  part  is  gently  raised  and 
reclining  on  one  elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  are  not  equally  extended> 
as  if  ehe  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one  seema  to  rest  on  the  knee,  having 
the  hoof  bent  backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted  up  and  pawing  the 
ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  going  to  spring  up. 
Of  her  two  young,  one  she  holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the 
other  lies  under  her  sucking  like  a  foal.  On  u  elevation  behind  her 
is  seen  a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate^  but  is  only  viuble  to 
the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  irith  a  complacent 
smile,  holding  np  in  one  hand  the  whdp  of  a  lion,  as  if  jocoecly  to 
frighten  his  little  ones  with  it  ...  .  In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce 
and  teni&c :  his  abaggy  mane-like  hdr,  bis  rough  body,  his  broad  and 
brawny  shoulders,  aM  tiie  countenance  though  smiling,  yet  wild  and 
savage :  In  shorty  evnjthing  bears  tiu  charaotor  of  these  oompound 
beings.  The  Ceatanresa,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  she  la  brutal, 
reeemblea  the  finest  mare  of  the  Thessaliaa  breed  which  is  yet 
untamed  and  has  never  been  mounted ;  by  the  ether  moiety  she  is  a 
woman  of  consummate  beauty,  excepting  only  in  the  ears,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  shapes  The  blending  however  of  the  human 
and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artifidal,  and  the  trandtion  of  one  to  the 
other  so  impercaptiUst  or  rather  tluy  so  gently  lose  theoiselves  In  one 
another,  that  It  b  impoedble  to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the 
other  begins.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the  new- 
bom  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age,  have  somewhat 
wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect^  and  that  mixture  of  infantine  timidity 
and  curiosity  with  which  they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  oontinne  eagerly  sucking,  and  cUnftHW.  cloee  aa  tluy  can  to 
the  moUier-  (Tooke's  TranBlati^^.^.||^na^^Brp^^^t^  by 
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ZeozU,  bob  faiB  moab  celebrated  work  wu  bu  Heloi,  wbiob  he  painted 
for  the  city  of  Crofcon.  It  waa  in  the  pater's  own  opinion  a  perfect 
work,  and  he  inaoribed  upon  the  pumal,  according  to  Yalnins  Haxi< 
muBf  the  three  lines  o(  Homer,  thoa  rendered  by  Pope  : — 

"  No  vondflr  aach  e^eatiil  cbunu 
For  nine  long  yean  bara  ut  the  world  in  arma  I 
What  winning  graeea  I  wbat  m^Jeitis  mien ! 
She  mom  a  goddeaa,  and  ilie  looks  a  queen." 

*  Iliad.'  iif.,  ld6-lS8. 

Thia  plotnr^  for  which,  aaya  Goaro^  the  dtiMna  of  Crotoo  allowed 
Zeazb  to  select  five  of  (h«ir  moat  beautiful  vii;^  aa  hia  modela,  was 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Laoinia  at  Croton. 

^ian  Bays  that  Zisuxia  exhibited  thia  picture  at  ao  much  a  bead, 
and  mode  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibition,  and  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  consequence.  It  was  a  very 
famous  work  in  after-times,  and  painters  apparently  travelled  to 
Croton  to  see  it  Stobaeus  relates  tnat  the  celebrated  Nicomodina  of 
Tbebei^  hearing  aome  person  remark  that  ha  peroeited  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  piotur^  observed — "  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  wiU  see  a 
goddeaa."  There  was  in  Pliny's  time  a  pictiure  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in 
the  Portico  of  Philip  at  Rome.  Probably  a  greater  work  by  Zeuxis, 
though  less  celebrated  than  his  Helen,  waa  hia  picture  wbidi  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Agrigentinea,  of  the  infiut  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pent sntt  by  Juno  to  destriay  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  panio-stmok 
motiier  Alcmana  and  of  Amphitryon.  Other  famous  woiks  by  him 
were — Jupiter  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gods;  Penelope 
bewidling  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  Menelaus  mourning  over  the 
fate  of  Agamemnon ;  a  Harsyaa  bound,  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at 
Home  in  Pliny's  time ;  an  Athlete,  under  which  bs  wrote  the  line — ■ 
"  It  is  easier  to  find  fiault  than  to  imitate," — which,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, ApoUodoma  wrote  upon  aome  of  his  pictures ;  and  a  Cupid 
crowned  with  roees,  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Yenns  at  Athena. 
This  Cupid  is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  *  Achar- 
nemee,'  but  the  painter's  name  ia  not  mentioned ;  it  is  however 
aacribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  thia  comedy  was  acted  as 
early  as  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad  (aa  426),  SiUig  has  con- 
(duded  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in 
qneation  to  Zeuxia,  aa  he  cannot  have  painted  it  ao  soon ;  but  from 
vlwt  haa  been  said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  a  man  of 
mature  years  in  b.o.  i2Q,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  bad  amassed  a 
fortune  within  twenty-seven  years  of  this  date,  for  he  presented  a 
picture  of  Pan  to  Arsbelana,  who  died  in  b.c.  S99.  Zeuxis  had  pre- 
vionaly  executed  several  works  for  Archelaoa  in  hie  palace  at  Fella,  for 
which  the  king,  aaya  JElian,  paid  htm  400  minee,  1626Z.,  according  to 
Huaaey :  this,  though  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  to 
some  of  the  pointers  of  the  Alexandrine  period  and  later,  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  comparatively  a  very  large  one.  The  time  and 
place  of  Zeuxia'a  death  are  unknown,  but,  as  SilUg  has  observed,  he 
must  have  died,  and  probably  some  years,  before  the  second  year  of 
the  106Ui  Olymidad  (b.o.  SSfi),  the  year  in  which  Isociates  delivered 
his  oraUott  wtpl  'Ajvimo-cms  (on  the  excliange  of  property),  in  wbioh  he 
praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  cnatom,  he  would  not  have 
done  it  had  the  painter  been  atill  living.  Featna  (tub  voc. '  Pictor') 
relates,  iVom  Yerriua,  that  be  died  through  laughiag  ezceauveb  at  the 
picture  of  an  old  woman  which  he  had  made,  but  this  Is  imbably  a 
mere  fiction :  there  is  no  other  notice  of  such  a  diaastcr. 

Zeoxu  Is  repieaented  M  havtae  been  very  proud  of  hia  r^atation 
and  oatentatiooa  of  hia  wealth ;  lie  used  to  wear  a  mantle  with  his 
name  woven  tn  lettera  of  gold  on  the  border.  To  balance  this  weak- 
neaa  there  ua  two  or  three  asecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which 
abow  that  he  had  no  want  of  penetration.  Plutarob  relates  a  story, 
that  upon  an  occasion  when  in  his  company  a  painter  of  the  name  of 
AgatbarehuB  boasted  of  the  great  fiunlity  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
painted,  Zeuxia  qidatly  remarked,  that  he  took  »  long  time  to  paint 
anything.  And  JE^tea  records  how  he  reproved  a  certain  Uegabyzns, 
a  high  prieat  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  who  during  a- visit  to  the  piunter 
converwd  so  very  ignorantly  about  pictures,  that  aome  lads  who  were 
grinding  coloura  were  forced  to  laugh,  upon  which  Zeuxis  observed  to 
him — "  As  long  as  you  were  silent,  these  boys  were  admiring  you, 
wondering  at  vour  rich  attire^  and  the  number  of  yoor  aervantaj  but 
now  that  you  have  ventured  to  discourse  about  the  arts,  of  which  you 
have  no  knowledge,  they  are  laughing  at  you."  Plutarch  relates  thia 
■tory  of  Apellea  and  Megabyzua,  and  Fliny  relates  it  of  Apelles  and 
Alexander.  Zeuxis,  probably  while  at  Epbeaus,  entered  into  a  oonteet 
with  Farrhasius;  Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  which  are  aaid  to  have 
deoeived  birds,  but  Parrhaaius  painted  a  curtain  which  deceived 
Zeuxia  hinuelf,  who  accordingly  confessed  himself  beaten.  Zeuxia 
also  painted  a  boy  carrying  aome  grapes,  which  likewise  deceived  the 
birds,  but  iu  this  iostance,  to  the  diaaatialaction  of  the  punter,  who 
observed,  that  if  the  boy  Iiad  been  aa  well  painted  as  the  grapea  the 
birds  would  have  feared  to  approach  them.  Though  these  stories  in 
themselves  are  valueiesa,  tiie  foct  that  each  stories  should  have  been 
circulated  in  asoisnt  times  la  of  oonsldwable  interait,  w  It  ahowa  thai 
the  andenta  believed  that  exact  imitation  could  be  Bocompllahed  in 
colooTs,  a  result  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  by  liie  evidence  of 
th^  senses;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  estimated  such  pro- 
ductiona  at  more  than  their  doe  value^  which  is  evident  from  the  £ust 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  panage  in  andent  aothon  In  whkh  mere 
BioQ,  Dir.  you  TI. 


beaufy  of  execution  and  exact  fidelity  of  imitation  are  praised,  if  we 
except  one  or  two  original  expressions  of  Pl^,  who  ia  the  leatt 
oritioal  of  all  the  andant  writen  when  apaaking  of  the  arts. 

Ciosro  statae  that  Zeoxia  used  mly  fear  eoloors,  but  this  is  probably 
an  error,  or  he  may  mean  in  hia  camationa,  in  wliteh  four  are  all  Uiat 
are  neceaaary.  The  same  writer  makes  also  the  fcUoiring  remark 
that  the  works  of  Zeuxia,  of  Aglaophon,  and  of  Apelles  are  in  different 
styles,  yet  they  are  all  tluve  perfect  in  their  respective  stylea.  Zeuxis 
punted  also  pioturee  in  white  or  mere  ohiaFOSOuro,  that  is,  in  light  and 
Bhada»  what  the  Greeks  termed  monocbroms  (funntxp^tu^ji  that  ia,  ia 
one  colour. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  Pauaanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Zouxis,  and  we  may  infer  from  thia  that  Zeuxia  painted  easel  pioturea 
only,  or  upon  tabuln,  wooden  pannels  {■wlyiuc€s),  which,  from  their 
perishable  nature  and  facility  of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost  The 
more  eminent  a  punter  therefore^  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  hia 
works  wilt  perish,  as  they  are  better  worth  removd.  Few  of  the 
great  jMinters  of  Greece  punted  upon  vnlls  :  Apdles  never  did,  and 
there  la  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  were 
painted  upon  pannels,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walla ;  tm  this  subject 
aee  Raoul  Bochette,  'Sur  I'Emploi  de  la  Peinture,'  &o. 

(Plinj,  ffia.  Nat.  mjxv.  S,  S6 ;  hwoAa,  Zeuxit  or  Antiochut ;  Quin- 
tilian,  xiL  10,  8 ;  Cicero,  De  InvaU.,  iL  1 ;  SnUiu,  18 ;  J)e  Orat.  iii.  7 ; 
Yalerius  Malximua,  iii.  7,  8;  ^lian,  iL  2;  iv.  12;  xir.  17  and  47; 
Taetzea,  CkU.,  viiL  196;  Stobaen^  iSerm.,  61;  Flutaroh,  P^ric.,  13;  De 
Otor.  Athen.,  2;  Ariatotle,  Poet.,  6.) 

ZHUKOYSKY,  YASILT  AITDREEYICH,  a  Russian  poet  of  the 
firet  order  of  eminenoe,  was  bom  at  the  vilkge  of  Uiaheosky,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bielev,  in  the  government  of  Penza,  on 
the  29th  of  January  (0.&)  1783.  The  year  of  his  birth,  wbioh  has  often 
been  differently  stated,  ia  given  on  his  own  authority  as  reported  by 
Sneguirev.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  hia  &ther,  and  he  was  chiefly 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  aunt,  in  a  household 
which  contained  nine  girls  and  three  young  women,  and  in  which  he 
WM  the  only  boy.  At  school  he  had  at  first  the  reputation  of  being 
laay  and  vary  avenw  to  dry  stodiea,  while  at  home  his  good  looks  and 
good  nature  made  him  a  general  fsTooritc.  He  formed  all  the  girls 
into  a  tfoop  of  actors,  and  at  an  early  age  got  up  a  play  of  his  own 
oompoBition,  'CamiUus,  or  Rome  Fresurvcd,'  in  which  he  acted  ibo 
part  of  the  hero  with  great  applanae  from  the  neighbours  who  were 
invited  to  the  performance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  subjeob 
of  'Hope'  btmg  given  him  for  a  tlieme  at  school  he  produced  an 
exendse  of  such  exoeUence  that  it  has  been  inserted  aa  a  claaaical 
piece  In  several  Russian  oompilationa  of  the  nature  of  Enfield's 
'  Speaker.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  b^ian  to  af^ear  in  print  by 
contributing  to  one  of  the  Moscow  periodicala  under  the  sigoature  of 
the  '  Hermit  of  the  Mountain  f  and  it  waa  remarked,  that  while  gay 
and  lively  in  society,  he  was  disposed  in  oompoaition  to  be  mild  and 
meditative.  Hia  ^ae  appears  to  have  been  divitUd  for  aome  years 
between  differmt  towns  m  winter  and  Ida  native  village  in  summer; 
and  while  at  the  schools  of  Tula  and  Moscow  be  gradually  won  his 
way  into  notice  and  distinction  by  proficiency  in  study.  At  Ute  village 
of  HiBhenaky,  whidi  was  pioturasqucly  dtuated  on  the  banka  of  the 
Oka,  he  cultivated  his  talents  for  poetry,  music,  and  drawiug,  for  all 
of  which  be  had  a  natural  ^ft 

It  waa  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
Mlsheoaky  that  he  wrote  hia  translatioDttf  Qrs^  'Siagy  in  a  Country 
Chnrchyud,'  the  Siat  production  of  his  pen  which  made  an  impree- 
sion  on  the  public  Gray's '  El^'  is  at  this  moment  the  most  univer- 
sally known  and  nniversaily  popular  piece  of  poetry  in  existence. 
Bowring,  in  1821,  mentdoned  Utat  he  had  seen  a  collection  of  more 
than  ooe-hnndred  and  fifty  difiTerent  veraiona,  and  among  them 
ZhokovBky'B  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  bast  Thia  fortunate  trana- 
lation,  which  waa  pubUahed  In  1803,  wa^  like  Moon's  '  Anaoreon,' 
the  foundation  of  a  fiune  which  endrcled  ita  author  for  a  succeed- 
ing half  centniT.  It  first  appeared  in  the  'Tieatnik  Evropui,'  or 
European  Intelngancer,  then  the  leading  periodical  of  Rosaia,  of  miioh 
Karamrin,  ita  most  popular  author,  was  at  the  time  the  editor,  and  it 
introduced  him  at  once  to  the  firiendBhip  of  Karamzin  and  Dmitriev, 
and  a  position  amid  the  best  literary  aodety  of  Moscow.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1808  and  1609,  Zfaukovsky  became  himaelf  the  editor  of  the 
same  periodical,  but  ha  aoon  relinquiBhed  the  employment,  Uiough  he 
had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  bterary  career.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
both  Karamain  and  Zhukovaky  were  auxioua  to  bear  arms,  but  the 
bodily  infirmities  of  Karatosin  would  not  allow  him  to  ait  on  horae- 
baek,  and  Zbnkovsky  took  leave  of  Iiim  at  Moscow  at  the  home  of 
Count  Roetopchin,  where  he  waa  reaiding,  to  hasten  to  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  As  a  lieutenant  of  the  Moscow  volunteers,  Zhukovaky 
fought  at  the  great  battle  of  Borodino,  and  he  took  an  effective  part 
La  the  subsequent  memorable  campaign,  both  as  a  bard  and  a  soldier. 
It  was  in  the  former  capacity  however  that  he  moat  distinguished 
himself;  his  'Minstrel  in  the  Russian  Camp,'  a  Bcriea  of  aongs  on 
the  war,  oteatod  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiery,  were 
struck  m  at  a  military  printlng-nresa,  and  nrcnlated  and  aung 
throQghont  tiie  army.  The  poet  however,  unaccustomed  to  the 
&tiguea  of  a  military  life^  waa  attacked  by  fever,  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  anny  eariy  In  1818.  The  Bmpresi  mothsc,  lbriie>TkeodMoy^ 
who  b^^         ddighted  wltii  hfr  J9igfflfe^ffei^C^K 
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to  reward  the  'Uloaitel  ,^  a  Bplsndld  editioa  of  the  work  vas  Uaaed 
with  a  portioal  epiitla  to  hendf,  and  Zhnkonky,  who  had  beaa 
decorated  witii  the  order  of  St  Anae  for  his  tnUttory  eerrlcei,  reeeived 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  pendon  fbr  llfb  of  4000  rubier  For 
Eome  years  afterwards  bis  time  was  diieflj  spent  at  court  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  eujoTment  of  imperial  &Tour,  of  great  suocess  lo  sodefy, 
and  till  the  rise  of  Hbo  RuBsian  Bjxoa,  Ptuhkm,  of  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  poet  of  Bulda. 

Hia  moet  popular  prodnctiona  ia  this  bis  meet  pradootiTe  period 
were  a  numMT  oS  baUad%  a  Bpeetea  of  oompoeltlon  ttrblch  he  was  the 
firat  to  introdnoe  into  Rauian  literature.  Hia  first  poem  of  the  class, 
*Ziudmilh^'  an  imitation  of  Bilrger'a  'Leuora,'  startled  the  Russian 
public  into  a  burst  of  enthusiaatio  admiratiou.  He  afterwards  treated 
the  fame  subject  with  variatlonB  io  a  poem  entitled  '  Svietlana,'  which 
is  still  considered  his  masterpieoe,  and  finally  be  translated  'Lenora' 
itself  simply  from  tiie  Gmnan  into  Rusrian.  Almost  all  his  sub- 
sequent ballads  are  founded  on  fimign  originals,  and  constitute  what 
some  of  the  Russian  critics  are  fbnd  bf  calling  the  "Inimitable  imita- 
tions "  of  ZhukoTsky.  But  how  far  the  imitation  extends  it  ia  not 
tdways  ea^  to  ascertain,  for  In -moat  cases  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
suppressing  the  name  of  the  original  author.  :The  reader  who  is 
aoqnainted  with  the  poetical  literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  looking  tiiroiuh  the  boUada  of  Zhauvsky,  is  eontinoallj 
meeting  with  old  uoes  ana  old  favourites.  From  Sonthey  alone,  the 
KnsUBn  poet  borrowed,  without  the  mention  of  Soutbey's  nam^ 
'Queen  Orraca  and  the  Five  Martvrs  of  Morocco,'  'Rudlger,*  "The 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,'  and  '  Lord  William,'  the  titlo  of  the  last  of 
which  he  altered  to  '  Varvik,'  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Russian 
alphabet  allows  to  the  EngUsh  'Warwick.'  Still  moro  strang^y, 
while  the  ballad  of  'Suailhoun  Tower*  is  acknowledged  to  be  token 
from  Walter  Scott,  a  tolenbly  dose  vereion  of  the  ccmdemnaUon 
Constance,  from  the  second  canto  of  '  Marmion  *  is  presented  to  the 
reader  of  ZbukoTsky's  works,  as  '  The  Trial  Dndergroond,  a  fragment 
of  an  unfinished  poenu*  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  confined  to 
ZhukoTsky,  and  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Russiau  code  of 
literary  eUiics  ;  as,  though  the  native  critics  must  be  aware  of  the  fiut, 
we  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  with  blame.  How  tfit  It  Is  to  mUead, 
may  be  shown  fh>m  the  example  of  Merim^,  who,  in  bb  lifb  of  tiie 
false  Demetrius,  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  Polish  ladies  as  being  ao 
remsikable  as  to  bbve  drawn  from  the  Russian  Byron,  Pushkin,  the 
very  curious  compliment  paid  to  it  In  the  ballad  of  '  The  Three  Sons 
of  Bodrys,'  quite  unaware  that  the  ballad  In  question  has  been  trans- 
ferred without  acknowledgment  from  the  Polish  Byrou,  MickiowioK. 

Leaving  their  origin  out  of  view,  the  baUnda  of  Zhukovsky  are 
beautiful  Bpecimeus  of  animated  narrative,  and  in  his  own  poem  of 
'Svietlana'  (which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  ^wring) 
there  is  a  power  and  force  of  what  is  now  called  'word-painting, 
which  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  laDguag&  In  his  first  romantic 
poem, '  Roslan  and  Liudmllla,'  Pnabkiit  showed  a  similar  power,  and 
ZhnkoTsky  sent  a  present  of  his  works  to  him  with  the  inscription, 
"  From  the  conquered  teacher  to  his  conquering  pupil."  They  became 
intimate  friends,  and  around  them  werto  grouped  for  several  years  all 
the  most  eminent  literary  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  ZbukoTsky's  house.  All  shades  of  opinion  were 
represented.  Zhukovsky,  a  favourite  at  court,  was  a  contributor  to 
'lb*  Polar  Star/  edited  \y  Bestutev  and  RtUlyeet,  who  afterwards 
perMied  on  the  gallows  and  in  exile  for  their  conspiracy  aj^nst  the 
Empeitir  Nicolas.  Zhukovsky  became  more  and  more  connected 
with  the  imperial  fiimlly.  When  the  Grand-Doke  Nicolas  married  a 
Prussian  prinoeBi^  he  Was  selected  to  teax^  her  the  Russian  language ; 
and  when  Kicolaa  became  emperor,  and  the  oBiipring  of  tiie  marriage, 
the  hereditary  prioe^  was  of  an  ue  to  require  a  prewi^,  Zbnkov^y 
was  appointed  to  the  (dBtia.  This  withdrew  liim  for  some  yearn  from 
the  active  pursuit  of  literature,  bat  enabled  him  in  various  ways  to 
act  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  bis  literary  brethren.  It  was  by  the 
infioeoce  of  Zhukovsky  that  Uertzen  [Hebtzen]  was  allowed  to  return 
from  exile,  and  Ibat  Hickiewiez  [MicEiswiczJ,  the  Polish  poet,  ob- 
tained permission  to  quit  Russia,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  captive. 
He  too  had  probably  a  hand  in  obtaining  a  pension  for  Pushkin's 
widow  after  ^e  decease  of  her  husband,  whoM  death  he  witnessed 
and  described,  bat  in  A  letter  singularly  jejune  and  destitute  ttf  liii 
usual  fire.  It  was  remarked  that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  death 
of  Posbkin  took  piaoe  on  Zhukovsky's  birthday,  the  29th  of  January 
(O.B.).  When  the  hereditary  prince,  now  (1857)  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.,  made  exten^ve  tours  through  the  vast  empire  whioh  was  to 
fall  under  his  sceptre,  Zhukovsky  acted  as  bis  Mentor,  and  he  also 
accompanied  him  in  his  visit  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  ^ighmd.  The 
poet  had  made  tonrs  in  Germany  and  Italy  before,  but  to  England 
this  was  his  first  visit ;  and  though  some  of  his  poems  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Bowring,  and  noticed  by  Byron,  It  la  probable  that  the 
**  Minstrel  In  the  Russian  camp "  was  recognised  by  few  under  the 
ffisgmse  of  the  French  appellation  on  his  cards—"  M.  de  Joukofisky." 
On  his  visit  to  ttie  British  Museum  however,  one  of  the  assistant- 
lilmriaiu,  who  was  a  student  of  Russian  literature,  had  the  satia&ction 
of  shovnng  him  an  edition  of  his  works  which  had  just  been  added  to 
the  national  library.  Shortly  after  the  prince's  return  to  Russia,  bis 
preceptot'a  functions  ceased.  Zhukovsky's  health  bad  ftir  some  lime 
been  Indifferent  and  he  tranaferred  his  residence  to  Qermaqy,  a  country 


of  which  it  is  siud  he  was  "  passionately  fond,"  to,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  waters.  Ha  had  always  been  a  pan^rist  and  an  admirer  of  domes- 
tic  life,  but  he  had  now  attained  his  fift:;-niutb  year  and  was  still  a 
bachelor.  The  Hereditary  Prince  In  his  European  tour  had  been  in 
search  of  a  wife,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  1811  he  manned  the  present 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  the  grand-dake  of  Heese.  Within 
a  month  the  preceptor  followed  the  pupU's  example.  On  the  2lBt  of 
Mi^  1841,  at  a  little  Kusaian  chapel  on  a  hill  near  Can8tadt«  whioh  was 
erected  over  the  remains  of  a  Basshm  tHrinoeaa  who  had  bem  qoesn  of 
^(nrtemhnrg:,  he  was  manied  to  a  beautifhl  girl  of  Ihe  name  of  Reutem, 
Uie  daughter  of  an  old  officer  and  native  of  one  of  the  Baltic  proviacee. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  raptures  at  Uie  domestie 
happiness  which  had  fallen  to  his  portion.  He  ehiefiy  passed  his  time 
at  a  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dusseldorf,  and  amused  himself 
with  translating  into  Rus^u  poems  by  Ferduci  and  Homer.  Two 
ehildren,  both  boys,  were  the  cffiipring  of  the  marriagf^  and  bis  chief 
delight  was  hi  supetinteodlng  their  education,  wb^ch  he  wished  that 
his  life  might  be  prolonged  to  his  eightieth  year  to  see  completed. 
Neither  this  wish  nor  that  of  revisiting  Russia  was  fulfilled.  On  the 
12tb  of  AprU  1852,  Zhukovsky  died,  ealm  and  resigned,  at  Baden,  fai 
the  bosom  of  his  fkm^y.  HU  remain>  were  afttrwatds  removed  to  his 
native  country. 

An  edition  of  Zhnkoviky't  wmks  which  appeared  at  St.  FatenlmrB 
in  1885-S7,  fills  right  octavo  volamee.  and  three  addittonal  ones  were 

published  under  the  title  of  'New  Poems'  in  1849.  Only  one  of 
these  eleven  volumes  consista  of  prose,  the  remainder  la  all  either 
original  or  translated  poetry.  Among  the  prose  the  palm  is  generally 
given  to  a  tale  entitled  '  Marina  Roshcha'  (Mary's  Grove),  the  name 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  whioh  ever  since  the 
tale  appeared  baa  been  resarded  in  the  Ug^t  of  a  daade  spot  There 
are  some  fritgments  of  a  diary  kept  by  Zhnkovs^  on  his  touts  In  Ita^ 
and  G^many,  which  are  ^gularly  vivid,  but  notiiiug  i^parently  has 
been  published  from  bis  pen  of  hia  visit  to  England.  Among  the 
poems 'Svietlana*  is  the  masterpiece,  and  he  is  often  called  by  bis 
admirers '  the  poet  of  Svietlana.'  One  of  the  Tolumes  is  oocupied  with 
a  poetic  version  of  La  Motte  Fouqu^'s  '  tJndin^'  and  most  of  another 
with  a  version  of  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orieans,'  In  both  of  which  Zho- 
kovaky  is  tbongbt  by  Russian  oriUos  to  haw  surpassed  the  originalsi 
His  later  works  consist  almost  entirely  of  transtatione,  one  firom  the 
<  Shah-Nameh,'  into  a  metre  not  in  the  least  resembliog  that  of  Fer- 
duci, the  other  from  the  'Odyssey'  of  Homer,  into  hexameters.  Zhu- 
kov^y  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  not  understanding  a  word  of 
Greek,  he  had  composed  his  version  by  means  of  an  interlineary  trans- 
lation of  the  original  which  a  German  professor  (Grashof)  bad  been 
kind  enough  to  make  for  his  exclusive  benefit,  and  candidly  admits 
that  to  the  question  "  if  he  has  succeeded  "  ho  oan  make  no  answer, 
as  he  can  be  no  fair  judge,  not  being  able  to  make  a  comparison, 
liose  who  can  make  it  ore  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  his  success. 
Considering  the  genius  of  Zhukovsky,  and  the  great  resemblance 
in  many  points  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  languages,  tiie  diEFereoce 
between  the  exquIMte  beauty  of  the  original  and  the  unpleaslng 
abruptness  In  the  copy  is  very  strikbig.  In  addition  to  the  trans- 
lations trota  the  English  tiiat  have  been  already  noticed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Zhukovsky  also  rendered  Into  Russian  the  'Alex- 
ander's Feast '  of  Dtyden,  Moore's  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  he 
entiUod  'The  Angel  and  the  Petl'  Smm'A  'Prisoner  of  Chillon,' 
and  numerous  other  pieces,  some  ci  whiclL  bear  the  names  of  the 
original  authors 

A  critical  essay  on  Zhukovsky  by  Sneguirer  appeared  in  the  *  Mosfc> 
vltiauin'  for  1853,  and  has  been  separately  published.  It  is  accompa- 
nied  by  a  minute  chronology  of  all  his  writings  by  ^Dkhonravov. 

ZIEGLEB,  FBIEDRICH  WILHELH,  a  popular  actor  and  dramatac 
writer  of  Qennat^,  Was  bom  at  Brunswick  in  1780.  His  fine  person, 
and  his  great  talents  as  an  actor,  madethe  Emperor  Jomth  II.  Mixious 
to  gain  mm  for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 
own  expense  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  cultivating  his  art,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
court  theatre  of  Vienna,  where  Ziegler  remained  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Not  satisfied  with  bis  fame  as  an  actor,  Ziegler  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  lugher  reputation  of  a  dramatic  author.  Bis  sttempts 
Were  crowned  with  Bucoess,  and  he  became  one  of  the  meet  popolar 
and  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  His  plays,  partly  comedies  and 
tragedies,  and  partly  domestic  dramas,  were  performed  at  Vienna  and 
in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
popularity  equal  to  those  of  Ifflaud  and  KotzebuCb  Invention,  situa- 
tion, and  efieot  were  genendly  happily  combined  in  his  plays,  and  be 
showed  a  great  practical  knowledge  of  theatrical  afikirs :  owing  to 
these  carcumstancea,  some  of  his  plays,  snch  as  "Partelenwuth'^and 
'  Die  vier  Temperamente,*  still  continue  to  be  acted,  although  Ihe  lan- 
guage is  rather  obsolete.  In  1798,  when  Eotzebue  went  to  Tienna  as 
the  successor  of  Alxinger,  Ziegler  and  some  others  formed  so  strong 
an  opposition  to  him,  that  he  quitted  Vienna  after  two  years.  As 
SSegler  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  cpurt,  he  fluently 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  use  of  for  political  purposes,  partly 
by  writing  plays  with  certain  political  tendencies,  and  partly  by 
hints  and  allusions.  A  collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  in  6  vola, 
3vo,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791-94.  A  more  complete  collection  of 
fflegler's ' Siunmtlicho  Dramatischo  WerkV  in AS^ols.  8vckan>eared 
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at  Vienna  in  1824.  He  made  also  aerenl  attempts  as  a  tedtio  on  the 
dramatic  and  other  arts,  but  hii  suooaas  was  small,  as  he  poasessed 
little  philosopfaioal  knowledge,  whencs  hia  ssthetical  works  are  very 
oonfusad  and  almoat  worthless.  Hia  principal  works  of  this  kind  are 
— 1,  '  ZstgUedermig  tou  Homlet'a  Charactar  nach  FsyohologiBchen  und 
PhyaiologiBcheD  Qnmdaatzen,'  Sro,  Wies,  1803 ;  %  'Die  Dramatische 
SohaoaidelkuDst  in  ihrem  ganzen  Umfimge^'  8vo,  Wieo,  1821 ;  3,  '  Der 
innere  und  aiisaere  Meiuch  in  Besiehung  anf  die  tnidenden  Kilnste, 
besondera  auf  die  Sohaaspi^unst,'  2  vols.  Sto,  Wieo,  1S2S.  In  the 
year  1821  Zi^er  left  the  stage,  and  had  a  pension  g^ven  to  him  for 
iba  remainder  of  his  life,  whica  he  spent  prindpally  St  Preebarg.  He 
died  at  Yi^ma,  on  the  21st  of  September  1S27. 

SIUUBRMANN,  JOHANK  dUOm  YON,  was  bora  on  the  Stb  of 
Deoember  1728,  at  Brugg,  a  small  town  in  the  German  part  of  the 
OBQton  of  Bern.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  eapecialh  on 
lus  mother's  side,  and  aa  ue  was  a  native  of  the  French  part  of  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Zimmermann  acquired  from  hia  childhood  an  equal 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  Qermao.  Bis  education  was  con- 
ducted in  the  house  of  his  parents  up  to  bis  fiturteenth  year,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Bmk  to  jmpare  hlmielf  fpr  tiua  uidvetsity.  In  1747  lie 
went  to  Qdttingan,  to  study  medicinfi  and  there  he  was  teoured  by 
Hidler,  his  countryman,  in  Uie  kindest  manner.  HaJler  took  him  into 
his  boose,  and  aaauted  him  in  bis  stodies,  which  were  not  oonfined  to 
Bubjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  medical  profession ;  no  branch  of 
knowledge  was  without  interest  for  him.  He  also  learned  English, 
and  guned  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  lot 
which  he  bad  always  a  great  partialitj.  Hia  Iots  of  study  was  so 
great,  that  he  soarcdy  ever  took  any  rwazation;  and  he  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  UIdbbs  by  which  be  sufiered  all  through  lifo.  He 
was  aware  of  hia  overexertion,  and  he  wrote  from  Qdttingea  to  a 
friend :  "  I  here  lead  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  defirous  to  live  even 
after  bis  death."  The  first  symptoms  of  melancholy  appeared  while 
be  was  yet  at  Gottingen.  When  be  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  he  wrote  a  '  Disaertatio  Phyriologin  de  IrritabUitate'  (iio, 
Gi^tingen,  1751),  by  which  be  aoquued  considerable  xeputatiMi  as  a 
theoretical  writer  on  medii^,  both  on  account  of  the  independence 
of  hia  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  observations :  this  little 
work  is  still  held  in  great  esteem.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
P.  Qian  Vincenzo  Fetrini  (Svo,  Naples,  17£  6).  After  leaving  Gottingen 
he  spent  a  few  months  in  Holland  and  at  Paria,  and  then  returned,  in 
17S8,  to  Ben,  wbete  he  oommenosd  his  career  as  a  physician  with 
great  anoceas.  Shortly  after,  HaUer  went  from  GJfttungea  to  see  his 
finends  at  Bern,  and  um  for  the  recovery  of  bis  health,  and  bis  native 
place  bad  audi  ehanns  for  him,  that  he  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Hanover.  Zimmermann  was  commiauoned  to  fetch  Bailer's  family 
firom  Gottingen,  and  not  long  after  he  married  a  relation  of  Hsller. 

Ab(Kit  titis  time  the  place  of  public  physician  (Stadt  pbysicus),  at 
&iigg  bsoane  vaean^  and  Zimmermann,  who  had  already  acquired 
great  reputatitMi  as  a  phyucian,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  on 
ftooonat  of  the  property  and  &mily  ooonections  he  bad  at  Bnigg. 
Hk  inetice  here  inoreased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  no  phyai- 
dan  surpassed  him  in  the  quiok  perception  of  the  nature  of  disease 
and  the  remedies  required  to  remove  it;  patients  came  from  all  parts 
of  Switseriaod  and  from  tiie  adjoining  countries  to  have  bis  advicei 
But  altboogh  he  loved  bis  profession,  independent  of  all  ftecuniary 
advaotagsa,  ne  ooold  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  |»!aotice  of  his 
art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  devoting  himself  to 
more  extensive  studies.  Bis  numerous  ptofesaional  engagements,  and 
the  fact  that  at  Brugg  he  had  no  friends  of  congenial  paiBuibi^  pro- 
duced great  mental  disoontent^  Zimmermann,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
bad  not  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
while  he  was  ever  longing  tbt  the  intellectual  eiyoymeota  of  Qot- 
Ungao  and  Bern,  he  refused,  like  a  spoiled  child,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
vbich  ha  might  have  bad.  His  hypoohondriao  diapoeition  was  thus 
gradnally  developed,  and  increased  lUs  love  of  solitude.  He  avoided 
society  as  much  as  he  could,  and  spent  all  hia  leisure  hourein  reading, 
although  he  discharged  bis  professional  and  ofiicial  duties  with  the 
utmost  strictness,  and  treated  his  patienta  with  a  kmdnoss  and  cheer- 
folnese  which  often  produced  the  best  effects.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  during  the  strongest  attacks  of  hypochondriasis  fflmmermann 
appeared  a  diSbrent  man  as  soon  aa  be  entered  the  sick-room.  In 
1756  he  published  bis  first  essay  on  Solitude,  which  is  only  a  sketch 
of  bis  celebrated  work  with  the  same  title,  which  he  published  about 
tbirty  yesn  later.  About  the  same  time  be  formed  the  pUn  of  bis 
work  on  Kxperience  in  Uedidne  ('  Yon  der  Eifsbmng  in  der  Arznei- 
kanst'),  which  however  did  not  appear  till  1763  (2  vola.  Sve^  Ziiricb). 
A  .seoood  edition,  in  one  volume,  appeared  at  Ziiriob,  Svo,  1787.  It 
is  only  a  fragment ;  tho  autbor  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes, 
but  he  did  not  carry  out  his  plajb  This  work  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  fw  the  atudent  of  medicine  and  every  one  elssb  The  pbtlo* 
■ophioal  tpint  which  pervades  it,  the  amount  <tf  experianoe^  ana  the 
sound  rules  ss  to  the  manner  in  which  a  medieal  man  should  ob- 
serve^ render  it  still  a  work  of  great  utility.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italiim.  A  third  work  was  on  National 
Pride  ('Yom  Nationalstolze,'  8to,  Ziirich,  17fi8;  the  sixth  edidon 
appeared  at  Ziirich,  &vo,  1 789),  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  tuuneroua  editions  and  translations  into  French,  Busaian, 
Bngiisb,  and  othar  languages,   fflmmarmann  esaminsa  national  pride 


ia  all  its  manifMation^  iuvflBtigates  ite  eaoiea  mad  vesolti,  with  m 

oleamesB  and  freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  seldom  found  in 
similar  works.  The  whole  is  interwoven  with  pleaamg  anecdotes. 
There  are  two  English  translaiions  of  it ;  the  fust  bears  the  titles 
'Essay  on  National  Pride;  translated  from  the  German,'  12mo,  Lon- 
don, 1771,  but  is  much  interpolated  and  altered*  The  lecond,  by 
&.  a.  'WUeocke  (Svo,  London,  1797),  is  mueh  better,  and  craiti^e  a 
memoir  of  Zimmermann. 

Although  bis  residence  at  Bmgg  was  the  sooroe  of  dlsoonteat  and 
melancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period  during  i^ich  Zimmermann  produced 
his  best  works,  or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed 
the  plan  of  them.  These  wo^  tpnmi  bis  &me  tax  and  wide,  and 
the  most  diatingniahed  Isorned  and  identifio  eoeieUsB  of  Eonqie 
honoured  hia  merits  by  making  bim  a  member.  This  celebrity,  in- 
stead of  making  bim  hwpier,  only  increased  bis  desire  to  Imve  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  Many  honourable  offexs  were  made  to  bim 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
accept  them,  or  they  were  not  to  bis  ta^te.  At  last  however  the  post 
of  physician  to  bis  Britannic  nugesty  at  Hanover,  and  tbo  title  of  aidio 
ooancillor,  ware  oflEbred  to  him,  through  the  inflaence  of  a  friend. 
This  oSsc  seemed  to  satisfy  bis  ^sbai,  and  in  1708  be  went  to 
Hanover.  But  the  world  in  which  he  now  lived  was  aa  little  calcu- 
lated to  give  bim  happiness  aa  that  at  Brugg.  The  jealoasy  of  one  of 
his  ooUeaguss,  and  the  pretenaions  of  peraoni  of  quality  and  their 
unreasonable  demands  on  bis  time,  caused  bim  not  a  little  annoyance 
and  vexation;  he  felt  his  own  dignity  too  much,  and  bad  too  jubt  a 
notion  of  the  duties  of  a  phyucian  to  determine  the  Duinber  of  bis 
viaiis  and  their  duration  by  aoythbig  else  than  the  nature  of  tbe  ill- 
ness. Those  who  were  offended  by  such  straigbtforwsrd  conduct^  did 
not  of  course  contribute  to  make  bis  reaidoDoe  at  Hanover  pleaaant. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  at  that  time  no  pbysunan  in  all 
Northern  Germany  who  enjoyed  anch  unbounded  confidence  as  Zim- 
mermann, and  the  patients  who  consulted  bim  were  eo  numerous 
that  he  had  Utile  time  left  to  indulge  in  bis  hypocbondriae  diapo^tink 
During  this  period  of  uninterrupted  activity  in  his  profession,  his  only 
recreation  consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  aeverol  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  where  bis  advice  was  requested,  and  to  the  watera  of  P^r' 
moot.  But  in  a  abort  time  he  found  that  Fyrmont^  instead  of  being 
a  place  of  rest  for  bim,  waa  a  much  more  busy  place  than  Hanover, 
for  persoDS  flooked  thither  from  all  parts  when  it  was  known  ^t  he 
wastliera.  In*1770  hli  wifis  died,  and  ha  UmseU  was  at  the  time 
■uffiuing  from  internal  disease^  wldoh  indueed  him  ttie  year  after  to 
go  to  Berlin  for  the  puipoie  of  submitting  to  a  dangerous  operation. 
He  remained  at  Berlin  for  five  months,  and  made  ue  aoquaintanoe 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  capital.  He 
was  also  introduced  to  EVoderic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  bad  a  long 
oouveisation.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  bit  in  good  spirits,  and 
as  be  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  bis  bodi^  soflarin^  be  looked 
forward  to  happinese.  Bat  bis  great  professional  axerticme  brought 
on  a  return  of  hia  old  complaint,  and  in  its  train  came  hia  former 
depression  of  sidrits,  which  was  increased  by  the  death  of  his  daughter. 
He  had  now  only  a  son  left,  and  this  son  waa  ooostantly  in  ill-health, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  a  state  of  perfect  insenaibili^.  The 
friends  of  Zimmermsnn,  who  pitied  his  ^tuation,  i«evailed  upon  bim 
to  marry  again :  tbe  infiuence  wbidi  hii  young  wife  esmdaed  over 
him  promised  to  be  most  beneficial :  be  senned  to  revive  be  became 
cheerful,  and  took  pleasure  in  aotnal  circles.  The  froit  of  this  happ^ 
period  was  the  working  out  and  completion  of  his  great  work  on 
Solitude  (' Ueber  die  Eiasamkeit'),  in  4  vols.  8vo,  which  appeared 
at  Leipsig  in  1784  and  1785.  Thia  vrork,  the  beet  and  moat  matured  of 
all  his  productions,  was  soon  translated  into  all  the  languagea  of 
Europe,  and  became  aa  popular  in  foreign  oonntries  ae  in  Qwmany. 
The  lEugliah  translation,  under  the  title  *S<^tode  considered  with 
respect  to  its  infiuenoe  on  tiie  Hind  and  tbe  Heart '  (Svo,  London, 
1781),  was  made  from  the  French  translation  of  J,  B.  Mercier,  which 
however  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original ;  for  Mender  bad  not 
tha  boldness  to  lay  before  the  French  public  all  tiie  important  dis- 
closures which  tiie  original  work  oontains.  This  book  on  Solitude 
procured  the  author  friends  and  admirete  in  aU  parts  of  BnrapSb 
The  Empresa  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  sent  him  a  magnifloent  present^ 
aooompanied  by  a  letter  in  whioh  she  th&nked  lum  for  the  aalutary 
prescriptions  he  bad  given  to  mankind ;  she  also  invited  him  to  St, 
Petocsburg  and  offered  bim  tiie  po^  of  her  private  physician.  On  his 
declining  to  go  to  Russia,  the  empress  requested  bim  to  recommend  a 
number  of  young  pbyridsns  who  were  vrilUng  to  setUe  in  her  domi- 
nions. This  request  waa  readily  oomplied  witli,  and  Zimmermann  was 
knighted,  and  received  the  order     St.  Wladimir  as  a  reward. 

In  1786,  when  Frederic  tbe  Great  was  attacked  by  his  last  lUnesB^ 
he  wrote  two  lettwa  to  Zimmermann  to  invito  ^'"i  to  come  to  Fota- 
dam  and  give  him  hia  advice,  (hi  his  atrinl  there,  Zimmermann 
diiooveted  tiut  the  king's  case  waa  hopeless,  and  he  refosed  to  pre- 
scribe any  p<nr«rful  medioine.  Hie  visit  to  Potsdam  waa  tbe  turning 
point  in  hia  life:  until  then  he  bad  been  the  favourite  of  tbe  puUlo  aa 
a  pbiloaofther,  a  physician,  and  a  highly  gifted  writer,  but  he  now  left 
the  path  in  wliicb  be  had  earned  hia  juat  laurels,  and  all  he  wroto 
after  tbis  time  served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  bis  reputation. 
After  hia  retom  frmn  Potadam  he  wroto  two  woriu^  Fkederio  tiie 
Ore.*:  'Ueb^f  BWedrioh  da.  Ctaomgigi^^^i^j^plQ^ §^ 
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{hmkniBTOTHiBeiiiToda'  firo»  I<eipEig  1788,  and  'Fhgmaiito  fllwr 
Fried rioh  don  QrosBen,'  8  toK  Sto,  Leipzig,  1790,  which  created  the 
greatest  eensation  ia  Germfto  j,  and  iOTOlvwi  the  aatbor  in  diaputos 
which  ended  only  with  bia  life.  Theee  works  pretend  to  give  an 
oecooBt  of  the  king,  derived  from  Boorces  to  whioh  no  one  had  had 
aeceas  hefore^  They  contained  attacks  on  men  of  uDblemiihed 
charaoteTf  and  Zimmermaan  charged  them  with  things  whioh  had  no 
existence  exoepb  in  his  own  imarimrtion.  Troth  itself  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  sacred  to  him,  and  vanoue  oalamDiotu  reports  respecting 
the  private  life  of  Frederic  the  Oreat  and  other  eminent  men  were  set 
forth  as  new  disooveries,  and  that  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to  offend  the 
good  feeling  of  the  public  The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduot 
must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  disposition,  and  the  deeire  to 
shine  in  a  new  sphere  for  which  he  was  not  fitted — politics  and  con- 
temporary history.  The  peealiarataite  of  his  own  mind  prermtad  his 
gaining  a  clear  percepUon  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  tbe  political 
changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to  opaet  reH^on  and  all 
social  order.  The  opposition  ha  met  with,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  freethinker  Dr.  Babrdt,  and  A.  HoETmani),  only  increased  those 
feelings.  He  now  devoted  all  hia  time  to  the  combating  of  the 
monsters  which  his  ova  imagination  raised  up,  with  the  exception  of 
two  houra  every  day,  whleh  he  gave  to  his  paHenta.  His  diseaeed 
imoginaMon  represented  to  him  Jacobins,  Dlnminatl,  and  the  promoters 
of  improvements  of  every  kind,  as  persons  animated  by  the  same  evil 
spirit,  and  he  denounced  them  all  as  criminals  who  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assistance  of  all 
govenmenta  agunat  them,  he  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  he  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  i^ich  bore  the  following  title :  *  Ueber 
den  Wahnwitz  unseree  Zeitalteis  and  Uber  die  kr&ftigaten  Hiilfemittel 
gegen  die  Hordbrenner,  die  uns  aufTklaren  woUen,  und  gegen  die 
Untergrabung  und  Vemichtwig  der  Christliohen  Beligion  uod  der 
Furstengewalt'  It  consisted  of  S70  quarto  pages.  The  emperor 
intended  to  place  it  before  the  princea  diet  at  Regensburg,  and  to 
call  upon  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  lUttminatL  But  the  deaUi  of  the  emperor,  who  had  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Zimmermann  by  a  handsome  present,  prevented  this 
plan  being  carried  into  effect.  Zimmermann  however  continued  his 
exertions  till  the  year  1794,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental 
powers  began  to  decline,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  oocupa- 
ttouB.  His  melancholy  rose  to  a  deplorable  height  The  French 
revolutioD  was  making  n^d  prmress,  and  he  fancied  lhat  the  French 
wore  hunting  bim  oat  and  intending  to  pnt  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  an 
aristocrat ;  he  even  thought  of  taung  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician 
believed  that  a  change  of  place  might  be  beneficed,  Zimmermann  went 
to  Eutin  in  Holstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months,  he  returned  to  Hanover  in  a  worse  condition 
than  he  had  left  it.  His  fear  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  increased  by 
the  dread  of  poverty  and  starvatioD,  a  mooomaoia  which  the  most 
enbatantial  proofi  of  the  contrary  were  niiable  to  destroy.  Wherever 
be  went  he  fancied  that  he  was  difilismg  the  miasma  of  the  plague ;  io 
short  his  mind  was  completely  deranged,  and  aAer  months  of  severe 
saffering,  both  real  and  imaginary,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October 
I7fi.^,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  laat 
century,  both  as  a  pbysidan  and  a  philosopher.  He  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  moat 
extensive  knowledge  not  only  of  medicine,  but  also  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.  The 
great  works  which  he  wrote  previous  to  1 786  are  masterly  productions 
of  their  kind.  During  the  latter  period  of  bis  life  his  nervous  sensi- 
bility and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  bad  ruined  his  mental  powers, 
and  for  all  he  did  during  that  period  he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be 
pitied  than  to  he  censured.  Besidu  the  works  whldi  we  hare  lAready 
noticed,  and  a  number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  joumalB,  tiie 
TollowiDg  deaerve  to  be  mentioned : — 1,  '  Leben  des  Herm  von  Haller,' 
8vo,  Zurich,  1765;  2,  *  Yertheidigung  Ffiednohs  des  Grossen  gegen 
den  Orafen  von  Mirabeau,'  8vo,  Hanover,  1787 ;  8,  '  Versuch  in  anmu- 
tbigen  und  lehrreichen  En&hlongea,  lauoigten  ^nfallen  and  Philono- 
phisohen  Bemarquen  uber  aUerlei  Oegeos^ide,'  8to,  Giittingen,  1779 : 
tiiis  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  Zimmermann  bad  oonMbuted  from 
time  to  time  to  a  Hanoverian  periodioid.  and  were  pabliBhed  in  one 
volume  by  an  anonymous  editor;  4,  'Zerstzente  Blatter  Termischten 
Inhalts,' .  edited  by  a  friend  of  Zimmermann  after  his  death  (8vo, 
1799);  5,  'Die  Zeratorung  von  Lissabon,'  4to,  Zfirich,  1756 :  this  is 
an  ej^c  poem  of  no  great  value,  wltich  some  firienda  of  the  author  got 
published  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  .works  on  the  life  and  wittfaigB  of  Zimmermann  ia 
vei7  great ;  the  following  ore  the  best  among  them:  S.  A.  D.  Tissot, 
Vie  &  M.  Zimmerma'nn,  8vo,  Lausanne,  1797 ;  J.  £.  Wiohmann,  J.  Q. 
Zimmermann's  KrarJcengudiiclUe,  ein  Biographitcke$  Fragment,  8to, 
Hanover,  1793  :  Zimmermaan't  FicrMUnwe  nit  der  Eaiterin  Catka' 
riiia  II.,  vnd  mit  den  Serm  WtScard,  Ac,  8vo,  Ovmen,  1808; 
Doring's  ZtmnMmMim,  in  the  Zeitgenoi$m,  third  serieB,  Na  6;  Zim- 
mermann't  Briefs  cm  ejntM  whmt  Fremin  hi  d«r  Sdiwei*,  8vo>  Aaran, 

ZiHOARBLLI,  NICOLO,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Kaples  in  1752.  After  receiving  a  complete  musical  education  from 
some  of  tlie  greatest  masters  of  ihat  day,  he  betook  himself  to  dnu 
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matic  oomposition,  and  produoed  aeveral  operas  for  the  theatres  of 

Naples,  Milan,  and  Venice.   He  Tinted  Pans  in  1789,  when  his  opera 

of  '  Antigone,'  of  whioh  the  poem  waa  written  for  him  by  Marmontel, 
was  performed  at  the  Aoadimie  Royale  de  Husique ;  but  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  drove  him  from  France,  and  he  returned  to  Italy. 
His  opeias  were  Buccessful,  but  are  now  forgotten.  Like  most  of  the 
Italian  dramatic  miisie  of  that  day,  they  g»Te  way  to  the  more  brilliant 
style  introdnoed  by  Rossini  and  bia  followers ;  and  moreover,  Zlnga- 
relli'a  genius  and  inclination  led  him  to  the  ooltivation  of  sacred  mudc^ 
to  the  study  of  which,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  entirely  devoted  him- 
self. He  was  elected  maestro  di  capella  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
on  the  death  of  Qnglielmi  in  1806  he  euoceeded  that  master  io  the 
dupel  of  the  Yatioan.  He  remained  at  Rome  till  1811,  when,  having 
refused  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  compose 
a  Te  Detun  for  tiie  birtii  of  the  King  of  Borne,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  a 
prisoner  under  an  escort  of  geodarmea.  This  strong  measnre,  it  seems, 
was  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  who  ordered  the  com- 
poser to  be  immediately  released,  and  compensatioa  to  be  made  him 
for  the  injury  he  had  suffered ;  and  Murat,  thea  king  of  Naples,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatory  of  that  dty,  theu  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  muuc  in  Europei  This  office  he  contianod  to  hold 
till  his  death  in  1837.  ZingarelU'a  sacred  works  consist  of  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  masses.  His  principal  oratorio,  '  La  Distruziono  di 
Gerusalemme,'  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  grand  and  simple  but  profound 
Italian  style,  which  is  now  extinct ;  and  its  reproduction,  by  the  con- 
ductors of  some  of  our  sacred  concerts,  wonid  be  an  act  of  good  taste, 
and  probably  good  policy.  As  the  he«d  of  the  great  Neapolitui  Con- 
servatory, Ziugarelli  was  the  instructor  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
oomposetfl  of  the  day,  and  in  particular  of  his  countryman  Costa,  now 
a  naturalised  Englishman,  whose  noble  oratorio, '  Eli,'  prodaced  at  the 
last  Birmingham  Festival,  and  since  repeatedly  performed  at  Exeter 
Hall,  does  honour  to  the  master  under  whom  he  studied. 

ZINQG,  ADRIAN,  a  very  clever  Swiss  draughtsman,  etcher,  and 
copper-plate  engraver,  waa  bom  at  St.  Oallen  in  1734.  Hia  &thor  was 
likewise  an  engraver,  and  he  instractod  his  son  in  tus  art ;  but  Adrian 
Zingg  went  early  to  Ziirioh,  and  continued  the  study  of  engraving  with 
Rudolph  Holzhalb.  He  went  afterwards  to  Bern  in  1757,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Aberli,  with  whom  he  became  an  excellent  draughtsman 
and  etcher  of  landscapos.  In  1759  Zingg  went  with  Aberli  to  Paris, 
and  there  studied  several  years  with  J.  Q.  Wille,  for  whom  he  engraved 
many  plates,  by  whioh  he  estabUshed  a  reputation  as  an  excellent 
engraver.  He  was  invited  in  1766,  while  at  Paris,  by  the  Saxon 
govemment  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  courts 
and  professor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  Dresden ;  he  was  like- 
wise elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Yienna  and  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Dresden  in  1S16,  according  to  Heller, 

Zingg'a  works  oonstet  of  some  marine  landsoapes,  many  views  in 
Switaeriand,  some  of  the  beat  landscapes  in  the  Dresden  Qaller^,  and 
Beveral  prints  from  his  own  drawings,  principally  in  the  vidnity  of 
Dresden.  He  engraved  an  excellent  print  of  tho  celebrated  picture  of 
the  '  Stag  Hunt,'  by  Ruysdael,  in  the  Dresden  Onllciy ;  he  has  engraved 
also  after  Both,  J.  Yemet,  Vander  Neer,  Dietrich,  Agricola,  Aberli, 
Brand,  and  others.  His  plates  after  Dietrich  are  numerous,  and  he 
engraved  a  oonsidsrable  nnmber  after  hie  own  designs,  which  he  draw 
with  a  pen. 

ZINZENDORF,  NIC0LAU3  LUDWIO.  COUNT  VON,  the 
founder  (or  rather  restorer)  of  the  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  or 
Hermhuters,  waa  the  son  of  Count  Georg  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf, 
chamberlain  and  state-minister  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1700.  He  lost  his 
&ther  at  an  early  age.  His  mother  made  a  second  marriage  with  the 
Count  Von  Natcmer,  a  Pmasian  fidd-manhal;  and  young  Zinaeodorf 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  hia  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow 
of  Baron  von  Qersdor^  a  pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  some 
hymns  and  treatises  on  religioua  subjects,  and  corresponded  iu  lAtin 
with  Beveral  dietinguished  divines  and  scholars.  This  lady  lived  on 
her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  was  frequently  visited  by  pious  men  : 
the  celebr^ed  Jacob  Spener  was  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  it  waa 
the  influence  of  this  divine^  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Pietists,  which  produced  in  the  mind  of  young  Zinzendorf  that  religloiui 
tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a  mere  child,  and  in  later 
years  led  him  to  aim  at  reforming  the  Protestant  &ith.  In  1710 
Zinzendorf  was  sent  to  the  Psedagogium  at  Halle,  which  was  then 
directed  by  Francke,  to  whose  particular  care  he  waa  intrusted.  In 
that  school  Zinzendorf  remained  six  years,  and  as  Pietism  was  the 
\  ruling  prinmpU  there  also,  he  s^iandoned  himsdf  entirely  to  religious 
putsnits,  and  founded  a  mystical  order  among  his  fdlow-pupila^  which 
he  called  Der  Orden  von  Senfkom,  or  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of 
HuBtard-seed,  in  allusion  to  the  paseage  in  St.  Matthew  (xiii  31,  32). 
His  family  however  was  not  pleased  with  the  theological  occupations 
of  a  young  nobleman,  whom  they  wished  to  bring  up  aa  a  statesman, 
and  not  for  the  church,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Protestant 
DoUUty  of  Germany  since  the  bishoprics  and  rich  prebendaries  had 
been  abolished  by  the  aeal  of  the  secular  princes.  Snzeodorf  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  (1710),  where  was  a 
spirit  in  religious  matters  quite  opposite  to  the  Pietism  of  Halle ;  but 
far  from  giving  up  his  pursuits,  be  continued^o^old  religiofs  meet- 
ings in  his  house  and  elaewh^^^^gd^Q^®^  and 
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devote  bimself  «QUr«1y  to  the  obnroh.  It  is  howavw  said  tiiat  his 
lifa  there  prewoted  a  Btriking  ooDtrast  with  bie  principles ;  he  was  as 
often  M«n  itt  gamiDg-hoiues  aa  in  oonrentiolee ;  he  dreased  in  the 
moat  fariiionaUe  style,  and  being  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty, 
imagination,  and  vindty,  he  beoime  the  faronrite  of  women  whose 
moral  obaractw  wai  aaq^oaa.  It  is  said  that  he  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  them  to  better  principles,  bat  it  ii  also  tme  that  the  dootriaes 
whioh  he  afterwards  preached  presented  a  strange  mixture  of  idealism 
and  sensualism,  and  exposed  him  not  only  to  Tul^  slander,  but  to  the 
r^roach  of  a  bad  lift  and  l^pooriay,  with  irtiioh  h»  was  ohaiged  hy 
BeTenl  of  ttie  gravest  dlvlnM  of  his  time*  It  was  ODly  for  a  short  time 
that  Ziamidorf  led  this  equivocal  oourae  of  life.  Daring  his  stay  at 
Wittenberg  he  formed  a  lasting  friendeUp  with  Frederick  von  Watte- 
ville,  a  youDg  patrician  of  Bero,  who  afterwards  became  the  protector 
of  the  Moravians  in  3witx«rland ;  and  as  early  as  1715  he  made  the 
Mquuotance  of  Ziegeobal^,  the  German  mieeioiiary,  on  his  return  from 
th«  ooast  of  Malabar,  wbwe  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Danhh  sovam- . 
meat.  Ziegenbalg  was  accompanied  by  a  young  native  of  Malabar,  | 
-whom  he  had  converted  to  Cixristiaoity ;  and  it  is  stdd  that  the  ^ht , 
of  this  proselyte  inspired  Ziutendorf  with  the  idea  of  propagatdng  ■- 
the  ChriatisQ  religion  among  the  heathens,  a  design  which  he  never 
lost  sight  of,  and  which  he  ultimately  curled  into  exeoutioo. 

In  1719  Ziniendorf  left  Wittenb^,  and  travelled  to  HolUnd  aad 
Frano^  for  the  pnrpoee  of  making  ue  aoqnaintanoe  of  diatingolihed 
divinea.  Hia.rellgioua  prinraples  at  that  time  were  fa  aeeordaaoe  with 
the  Coufessioa  of  Augsburg :  he  was  of  course  not  yet  a  sectarian, 
and  distinguished  himself  bom  his  fellow-believers  only  by  hia  greater 
seal  and  more  fervent  pietf .  At  Utrecht  he  was  highly  distinguished 
by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Btaoage,  both  of  whom  eocoursAed  him 
to  preach,  wliich  he  did  with  the  gre^eat  success.  From  Holland  he 
went  to  Paris,  aeoompaoied  by  hii  friend  the  ooont  of  Beon-Bbers- 
dor£  Having  been  intoodueed  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  coort^  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to  oonvert  them 
to  the  Lutheran  ChurctL  On  some  his  sermons  had  a  good  effect,  others 
atyled  him  a  Jansenist  and  Pietist ;  but  to  the  majority  he  was  an 
object  of  laughter  and  mockeiy.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule 
him  to  hia  face.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  manners 
and  nscouth  Teutonic  expressioos,  they  saw  a  nobleman  accustomed 
to  frequent  the  most  aristocratic  sodeties,  who  spoke  Frendi  elegantly, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  showed  so  much  talent,  learning, 
and  self-possession,  that  wherever  he  appeared  he  waa  an  object  of 
general  attraction.  He  maintained  serious  disooarses  on  religion  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  frivolouB  sodety  in  the  world  ;  he  was  much 
noticed  l^  the  first  men  in  I^uia,  and  was  frequently  at  the  court  of 
the  Bake  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  Franoe.  Lord  Stur,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  treated  him  with  great  respect  Father  De  la  Tour, 
the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  introduced  him  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris :  the  prelate  and  the  count  endeavoured  to  convert 
each  other,  but  neither  saooeeded.  From  Paris  Zinseodorf  went  to 
SwitMrlaad,  and  thence  retnrned  to  Suony  in  17S1.  Being  now  of  age 
he  was  eatraated  with  the  maoagement  of  Ids  extensive  estates,  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  him  a  member  of  bis  state  council. 
The  count  however  was  seldom  seen  at  its  meetings,  and  he  resigned 
bis  plaoe  in  1728.  Aa  early  as  1722  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend 
the  count  of  Keuss-Ebersdorf,  and  retired  with  her  to  hie  seat  of  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia.  One  du  a  man  called  upon  him,  named 
Christian  David,  a  oanMntar  from  Moravia,  who  had  travelled  much : 
he  belonged  to  the  otwoure  seot  ot  the  Moravian  Brothers,  who  pro- 
fessed the  dootrises  of  John  Hues  in  some  remote  ooroers  of  Moravia. 
David,  who  was  a  pious  man,  having  informed  the  count  of  the  oppres- 
sion under  which,  they  lived  under  the  Austrian  government,  Zinzen- 
dorf  invited  him  to  settle  on  liis  estate,  and  to  bring  thither  such  of 
his  friends  sa  would  prefer  Uberljy  of  oonsdenoe  in  a  foreign  eonnti; 
to  xollE^i  oppreiaion  at  bomsw  David  aooapted  the  propOBsl,  and 
returned  in  the  ooorae  of  the  ■ammar  of  17S^  with  thxeo  men,  two 
women,  and  five  children,  to  whom  the  oonnt  save  some  land  and  a 
wooden  house  dtaated  at  the  foot  of  tb«  HutMig^  or '  paature-hill.' 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  tiie  celebrated  colony  of  Harmhnt;  for  ' 
this  name,  whioh  eigniSea  *  the  lord's  guard,'  wat  given  by  Zinsendorf 
to  the  settlement  in  aUoaion  to  the  doable  meaning  of  the  word '  Hut,* , 
wfaidi  Blgniflea'goard,'  ai  wallu'a  plaoa  wore  flocks  are  guarded,'  i 
that  ii^  'a  pastore-groond.'  The  fint  setUais  were  so  poor,  that  the  j 
countess  presented  them  with  some  dothes  and  a  milch  cow,  to 
prevent  the  ohildrea  from  starving;  but  they  were  induatrloaa  and 
good  people,  and  soon  into  better  oirounutancee.  | 
It  was  on  this  oocasion  that  Zinzandorf  first  conoeived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  sect,  and  he  tmblished  the  prindplea  of  the  new  creed  in  ' 
several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes  oonttadiot  one  another,  but  from 
whioh  we  may  nevwtheless  see  that  he  did  not  intend  to  separate 
from  the  Augsburg  Confesdon.  Hemhut  was  destined  to  become  the 
centre  of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  Moravian  brothers,  whose 
religious  principles  seemed  to  him  to  correepond  best  with  his  own,  to 
Rcttie  in  the  new  colony,  to  which  be  gave  hia  solenm  benediction. 
He  supported  the  settlers  with  great  liberality,  and  he  and  his  flock  '. 
BO(m  attracted  the  attention  of  GMrmany  and  otliernDtaBtanteonntrieB, ' 
The  number  ot  hia  adTensriea  inogaasad  with  that  of  his  feUowen :  be 
was  attained  publicly  and  pnvotely;  but  he  also  reedved  pno/b  of 
reapeet  and  flileunftem  the  highest  qaartam:  the  emperor  Charles  TL  ' 


invited  him  to  his  court  at  Vienna,  but  Ziniendorf  dedined  this 
honour  as  well  as  many  others.  Faithful  to  his  plu  of  oonverting  the 
heathen,  Ziazsndorf  want  to  Copenhagen  in  I7S1,  for  tike  purpose  of 
Inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  misdons  in  Qimuiland,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indloe;  and  ho  despatched  several  of  his  disoiples  as 
missionarjea  to  those  oonntriea.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  sptem  of  the 
Moravian  misdons  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  woitld.  The  king 
of  Deimiark,  Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  Knight  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Daonebrog,  which  ZiuMndorf  acoepted ;  bnt  he  sent  it 
back  five  yeara  afterwards.  In  1784  Ziniendorf  went  to  Strslsnnd  fat 
the  purpose  of  being  orduned  a  ihiniatsr  of  the  LatheranCharoh.  As 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lndwig  von 
Freideck,  and  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  merchant 
named  Bichter.  After  having  been  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
consistory  at  Stralaund,  he  received  ordination  and  preached  in  the 
diief  church  of  that  town.  It  is  sdd  that  he  boMme  a  tatwr  beoanae 
he  had  devoted  all  bis  property  to  the  eatablishment  of  his  eolonj 
of  Hermhn^  and  wanted  a  livaUhood;  bat  tbia  la  aeareely  crediUeL 
If  be  had  lost  Ms  property,  hia  devoted  adherents  would  have  rap* 
ported  him  ;  or  hia  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Beuss-Ebendwf,  who 
was  his  sincero  friend,  would  have  supplied  him  with  the  aeoeeaary 
means^  Besides,  Zinaendorf  oontinned  to  travel  about  the  world  ;  and 
although  he  was  often  in  temporary  want  of  money,  because  he  spent 
large  sums  at  oDoe,  he  wai  never  obliged  to  give  up  his  pluu  for  want 
of  funds.  In  1735  he  intended  to  go  to  Sweden,  bat  on  hU  arrival  at 
Malmoe,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediatfly.  Upon 
this  he  attacked  the'  king  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  a 
pamphlet,  of  whioh  he  sent  ooiHes  to  the  principal  ooarts  of  Europe. 
This  made  him  new  enemies,  and  in  17S6  he  was  banished  from  Saxtmy 
on  the  charge  of  having  introduced  novelties  and  preached  dangerous 
prindples  hi  meetings  of  a  susplcioaB  character,  which  tended  to 
weaken  the  autiunity  (tf  the  government  and  to  bving  into  contempt 
the  services  of  religion  aa  practised  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Zia- 
zendorf  took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Count  of  Reuss-Ebers- 
dor^  who  was  a  sovereign  member  of  the  empire ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1747  that  he  was  allowed  to  returo  into  Saxony.  In  the  same  year, 
1786,  be  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  princesadowager  of 
Oraiwe,  aad  founded  the  colony  of  s'  Heerendyk  (the  lord's  dyke), 
whim,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Zayat  Thence  he  went  to  Livo- 
nia and  Esthland,  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian 
and  Esthonian  languages,  aad  established  several  Mcnavian  colonies 
there.  On  his  return  be  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
F^derick  William  L,  wbo  had  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Zinien- 
dorf, whom  he  believed  to  be  a  vulgar  fanatic ;  but  no  sooner  waa  tiie 
count  introduced  to  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  persuadon  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  than  the  king 
changed  his  opinion.  Their  conversation  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
king  was  so  plessed  with  him  that  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him  as 
bishop  of  tbe  Moravians^  if  the  count  would  be  ordained.  Zinzendorf 
havit^c  agreed  to  tbe  proposal,  the  Reverend  Jabloniki,  who  held  tlia 
offioe  of  tbe  Ung^s  fiiat  oourt  preacher,  ordained  him  bishop  (Hsj 
1787).  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one  who  was  not  a  bishop,  waa 
hardly  in  oonoordanoe  with  the  canon  law ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained 
a  bishop  (Amsdorf),  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contributed  to  raise 
Zinnandorf  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  world,  altboogb,  strange  enough,  the 
king  of  Prussia  would  not  allow  bim  to  preaoh  in  public 

About  this  time  Ziniendorf  was  informed  that  he  might  return  to 
Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a  paper  dedaring  himself  guilty  of  several 
charges  whioh  had  been  brought  against  him  by  auuderen,  bat  he 
nobly  refused  to  do  so,  and  oontiaura  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same 
year  (1737)  he  went  to  London,  aad  hdd  private  meetings  in  hia 
house,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both  pious  and 
ouriouspersons,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Moravian  congrega- 
tion. Wed^  reonved  bim  with  greet  kindnaM  and  eateem  :  and  it  b 
said  that  each  of  them  tried  to  convert  the  other,  bat  of  course  without 
effect.  They  were  often  engaged  in  disouisionB  on  rdigious  subjects, 
and  they  argaed  particalariy  the  question,  whether  men  ooold  attain 
perfection  in  this  world,  iriiidi  Wesl^  •fflrmed,  bat  Ziniendotf 
denied. 

Ftom  Ziondon  Qnioidoif  prooeeded  to  the  Daaisb  ooltHiiy  of  SL 
Thomas  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  on  bis  arrival  there  found  that  the 
Moravian  missionariei  who  had  been  sent  thither  a  few  years  before 
had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  tbeir  chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the 
looal  government  He  saooeeded  in  obtaming  their  liberty,  and  de- 
fended Ilia  and  their  cause  with  so  much  eloquence  that  the  governor 
promised  not  to  obstruct  tiie  xdigiona  awvioes  of  the  brotherhood. 
He  now  ratumed  to  Qexmany,  and  made  a  tour  through  Switnrbuid, 
where  Temet  and  other  Frendi  writers  and  philosophers  reoeived  him 
with  a  kind  of  respectful  ouriodty,  but  avoided  any  intimaty  with 
him ;  and  in  1742  he  set  out  on  his  great  tour  to  the  British  ooloaiea 
in  North  America.  He  was  aooompanied  by  his  daughter,  wbo  was 
then  only  sixteen.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  than  he 
was  assdled  by  acmiationi  of  a  disgusting  and  rovol^ig  descriptiM^ 
wbidi  be  anppwtsd  with  hia  naual  and  forbeanuiotb  At  <3ot- 

mantown  be  perfbrmed  divine  senrioe  every  Sondu^,  ud  made  himaelf 
so  popular  that  the  inbalntants,  who  were  mostly  ' 
tbdr  mmister.  He  aooepled  tbe  of^fgfti^jf 
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bring  ftftevwudi  obligad  to  ooqtinue  hig  travek,  wrote  to  Hflrrnbnt, 
wad  oMued  oae  of  the  preftchen  Uiere  to  piooeed  to  Amwiok  at  his 
om  ezpooae,  and  to  take  his  plaoe  u  nuoistttr  at  Qermutowii.  He 
tiao  wdend  a  ohnvdi  to  ba  huUt  there  at  bui  own  expanse^  far  tbe  nsa 
of  the  iSoamao  ooogregation,  who  had  bitlutto  aMMnUad  in  a  barn. 
Jki  Philadelphia  SSioseDdorf  deHvaied  a  Latin  nteeoh  in  pneenoe  of  a 
naoierous  aoditory,  to  who|u  he  declared  thai  he  conddered  hie  Utle 
of  count  to  be  inooDUstent  with  his  holy  fonotiona,  wd  that  ha  would 
benoeforth  be  called  Von  ThnQutein,  which  was  the  name  of  oce  of 
bia  estatea.  The  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  aotod  very  kindly  towarde 
him,  suddefeodadUm  warmly  against  his  detractMi;  theyBaadtooaU 
him 'biend  Louis.'  After  having  viiitsd  the  ladiiu  in  tha  interior  of 
tia  ooimtiT,  and  fbunded  the  oelebmted  oolonj  .of  Bethlehem,  he 
returned  to  Europe  (174S^ 

Durlog  his  abmioe  the  KoiaTisn  brotiura  in  Uronia  had  endearoored 
to  establish  their  fMtb  in  an  arbitruy  manner  in  dl  the  Luthenn 
ehurtdies  of  that  oonntiy,  and  Zincandorf  was  aoonsed  <A  baring  en- 
flonraged  them  to  KUb  prooeediogp.  However,  so  Ux  WH  ho  firom 
having  had  the  slimiest  idea  of  propagating  his  eresd  by  otliar  means 
than  wose  of  reasonabb  persoaaioo,  that  be  immediately  prooeeded  to 
BoB^  in  order  to  justify  bimselC  On  arriving  at  Riga  be  reoeiyed  an 
<»der  frtHU  the  EmpttBB  J^isabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immediately,  and 
he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  wbieb  aooompaoied  him  on  his  return 
as  far  as  tbe  Prnasian  frontier,  and  prevented  him  from  holding  any 
oommoninatiMiB  with  the  inhabitants.  ▲  few  yean  aftse  tliia  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Saxony  (1747>.  During  his  eiile  the  bnthiwi 
bad  increased  in  number  and  in  wsaltbi  and  their  good  eondoat  and 
industry  bad  made  them  many  frianda  among  people  of  rank,  so  that 
the  government  gradually  treated  them  wi(£  less  severify.  Zinsen- 
dorf  s  numerous  and  powerful  friends  also  pleaded  In  his  favour,  and 
the  government  was  floally  fully  persuaded  of  the  tafbrmer's  honesty 
1»  an  o&r  of  the  brethren  to  boy  the  oaatle  of  Barby  and  its  tenttMT, 
which  belong  to  the  orown,  but  were  of  no  use,  sa  tbe  easUe  was  luuf 
in  ruins  and  the  soil  barren,  and  for  wbicdi  tbe  biethrm  offered  to  give 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tbalers  (26,000^.),  if  iiivy  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  there  a  aohool  of  divini^.  Tbo  Saxon  govem- 
ment  aasented,  fuU  liberty  of  religion  Wis  graattd  to  the  Iwethien, 
and  ZinzendOTf  returned  to  Herrnhut. 

In  1749  he  went  to  Bngland,  and  through  Oa  prataotioB  of  Arch- 
Ushop  Fotier,  General  Oglethorpe^  and  sevaral  gtber  men  of  inflnenoe 
whom  attaehmmt  to  tbe  Churob  oould  not  be  doubted,  he  obtained  an 
aot  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  ooionies  and 
missions  thooghout  the  British  posseasions  in  £Torth  Amariea.  He 
now  set  out  for  America  to  carry  bis  plan  into  exeeution,  and  after  an 
abeenoe  of  some  years  returned  to  Herrnhut.  His  Isst  great  tour  was 
in  1757,  when  he  visited  bis  Mend  Yon  Watteville  at  MontmirsU,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switxwland,  wbenoe  he  proceeded  to  Holhmd. 
He  finally  returned  to  bis  flock,  and  tbe  Countess  of  Beuaa,  bis  irif^ 
being  then  dead,  be  married  Anne  Nitschmaon,  the  daughter  of  <ma  of 
tbe  first  Moravians  who  had  settled  at  Herrnhut,  end  who  had  for 
many  yearn  been  supetfntendaDt  of  the  quuters  at  HeirnbuL  Zin- 
isndorf  passed  the  last  yean  of  hia  aetive  Ufa  in  pofaot  quiet  and 
retirement  at  Hermhu^  and  when  he  died,  after  a  short  iHnnsit  on  the 
0th  of  May  1760,  he  waa  bnrisd  in  the  cematny  of  that  place ;  thirty- 
two  Moravian  preoabers  from  aU  the  conntriee  in  tbe  world,  some 
even  from  Qre«ulaod,  bora  bis  coffin,  wiiich  was  followed  by  two 
thoneand  brethren  and  a  orowd  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  ooofeaaions. 

Zinwndorfa  aotivi^  was  unbounded,  but  be  bad  asoeUenl  health. 
He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphlets,  all  dfieeted  to  the  pro- 
bation of  hia  creed,  or  to  the  deftnce  of  himself  or  bis  brethrai. 
The  following  are  some  of  them *Atlici  Wsllfabrt  durdi  die  Welf 
(Atticna'  Travels  through  tbe  World),  a  description  of  hia  first  tour  to 
Holland  and  France;  'I>aa  gute  Wort  des  Herm'  (The  Good  Word 
of  the  Lord),  a  kind  of  ostechiami  'Die  wahre  Milch  der  Lehre 
Jaana'  (The  tme  Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of  Jeau^j  'Der  Deutsc^ 
Socrates*  (The  Qeman  Socratea),  a  periodioal,  A».  Msny  of  them  are 
anonymous.  He  alao  wrote  a  ^leat  number  of  hymn%  which  are  in 
the  song-books  of  the  Moravians ;  they  are  of  a  rems^ble  mystical 
tendency;  tbe  venufication  is  often  harsh  and  the  style  broken,  but 
they  are  well  adapted  to  the  organ  and  to  singing  in  chorus.  His 
writings  moy  generally  be  charaoterised  as  a  compound  of  beauty  and 
tasteleasneas,  of  clearness  and  mystical  dimneei,  of  deep  thoughts  and 
common-places  irrapt  up  in  grand  words.  There  Is  another  defect 
but  onlj  in  tbe  oarlier  writings  of  Zinzendorf,  which  deserves  censure, 
althoagh  the  author  made  apology  for  it,  and  regretted  hia  abenationa 
in  bis  later  and  cooler  years.  This  is  the  pious  obscenity  which 
poisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons,  and  is  partioularly  con- 
spicuous in  such  as  treat  of  tbe  mystical  marriage  of  Christ  with  bis 
bride  the  Church,  and  tbe  unotions  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  as  a  spiritual 
mother.  Most  of '  his  sermons  were  not  publisned,  nor  even  written 
by  bim,  but  by  others  who  took  short-hand  notes  of  them  which  they 
afterwards  caused  to  be  printed.  Zinzendorf  as  a  poet  Is  the  founder 
of  a  particular  school  of  hymn-writets. 

(Vamhagen  von  En8&  ZOm,  da  Orafen  N.  von  Zinzendorf.  in  the 
fllth  Tolnme  of  hia  ■  Denkmale ; '  this  is  the  beat  biography  of  Zinzen- 
dorf;  the  author  is  considered  to  hold  tbe  fint  rank  among  Qennan 
fci<^raph«ra ;  Spangenberg,  Lcben  dct  Orafen  N.  v.  Zirtendurf,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  publidied  by  Beiohel  and  Duvemois ;  Span- 


genberg vaa  one  of  the  esHiest  friends  and  disdi^  of  Zinaaador& 
and  bis  work  is  not  impartial;  an  English  abridgment  of  it  was  pub- 
lished under  tbe  title  of  *  Memoirs  of  tbe  lafs  of  Count  Zinsandcnf, 
Ksbop  of  tl>e  Mortviaa  Brethren,'  by  Spangenberg  translated  by 
Samuel  Jackson,  with  an  Introductory  Ussi^  by  Latrobe,  8vo,  London. 
1338 ;  MiUleri  ■2>as  Xeim  da  Orafm  N.  wn  Zuuesdorf,  in  the  third 
volume  <^  hb  '  Bdteantpisse  beriibmter  Manner.') 

ZISKA,  or  more  oorraotly  ZlZIiA,  OF  TfiOCZNOW,  JOEK,  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Hosaites,  was  bom  under  an  rak-tree  in  the 
UMO  fields,  near  the  castie  of  Troemow,  in  the  circle  of  Budweie,  in 
BrtMmia,  about  I860,  or,  u  VHne  aay,  aboufe  1880.  His  firthar.tha 
lord  of  Troonow,  was  a  Bohemian  noble  <4  mraeevadit  than  wealth. 
John  Ziska  lost  oae  eye  at  an  early  age,  and  henoe  it  waa  aid  that  he 
was  called  Ziaka.  which  would  ^gnify  'on»eyed'  in  theBoheniian 
language.  But  this  is  a  fiction ;  Ziaka  was  tlie  name  oi  his  family, 
and  it  does  not  signify  one^ed  either  in  Bohemian  or  in  poUab.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  Jo^  Ziaka  was  received  among  Hba  pages  of  Wen- 
oeslaos,  king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Qermany,  and  he  became 
distinguished  among  tiis  fellow-pages  by  his  gloomy  temper  and  his 
love  w  solitude,  Diagosted  with  the  trifling  and  capricious  eharseter 
(tf.  Wenoesiaus,  Qska  1^  tbe  oouit,  and  sought  his  fottone  abroad. 
For  .some  time  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army,  and 
distinguished  himself  against  the  French.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Ft^andf  and  oconmsnded  a  body  <tf  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iluriaa  of  King  Wladislaw  It,  JagisUOk  In  hia  war  agiinit  the  Knights 
of  the  TeutoiJo  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of  Tannoiberg  (ISth  of 
July  1410),  in  which  the  grand-mastwITlrioh  ton  Jnagiagra  was  alain, 
with  40,000  fcnifl^  and  aoldiets.  was  decided  in  fisvour  of  the  Poles 
by  those  auxiliaries*  and  John  Z^ska  diatinguiahed  himself  ao  much 
that  King  Wladislaw  rewarded  him  with  a  chain  of  honour  and  other 
rioh  presents.  The  wu  being  terminated  by  tliat  battle,  Zizfca  fought 
against  the  Turks  in  Hnngeiy,  end  having  agau  Mitered  the  Bni^ah 
army,  von  fieah  laureb  atths  hatti*  of  Aunooart  <1415).  Aitar  this 
he  returned  to  Bohemia,  and  aooepted  n  ^aee  as  ahsmberlain  at  the 
court  of  King  Wenoeslaos,  agwnsthia  own  inelinatiwi,  and  fbrreaaoni 
onknown. 

Ziska  was  an  adherent  of  tbe  doctrines  of  John  Huas,  and  tbe  fate 
of  thia  reformer  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  wlio  were  burnt  at 
Cooatanoe  in  1415,  was  emaidMEed  by  him  aa  an  insnlttohiafkiUiaDd 
his  coontry.  Hia  hatred  of  the  Rcwun  Catholie  elsin  «m  inoressod 

when  bis  bvourite  sister  was  seduced  by  a  monk.  He  became  con- 
apicuous  amimg  those  Bohemian  nobles  who  urged  King  Wenoeelaua 
to  revange  the  insult,  and  to  protect  the  followers  of  Buss  against  the 
decisions  of  tiie  synod  of  Constanoe.  Tbe  king,  seeing  him  one  day 
from  tbe  window  of  his  pelaoe  walking  in  a  thooghtful  mood,  asked 
him  what  be  was  meditating  about.  "  Upon  the  bloody  affrooV' 
answered  Ziska,  "  which  tbe  Bohemians  have  sufEued  at  Constance." 
"  It  is  tm^"  replied  tbe  king,  "  that  we  have  been  insulted,  but  I  fear 
it  is  n«ther  in  my  nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it  If  you  can  do  so, 
I  give  you  my  royal  penBission."  It  is  said  that  this  oirounuteuce 
fint  inspired  Ziska  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with  his  sword 
the  religious  liberties  of  hia  oountiy.  But  Wenoaslaus  was  a  man  of 
80  little  steadiness  snd  energy,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  bis  own  resolves, 
and  his  perplexity  was  augmented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Bohemian  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicholas  of  Huaayneo^ 
and  Zuka  waa  among  them.  They  did  not  venture  to  appear  before 
the  king  though  they  acted  with  his  permiasioo.  Ziaka  bowem 
pennaded  them  to  foUow  him,  and  having  hem  raenved  hy  the  king, 
spoke  to  this  effect  Sire,  behold  a  body  of  yoot  uuyes^a  faithful 
subjects.  We  have  brought  our  anna,  aa  you  commanded.  Show  us 
your  enemies,  and  you  aball  acknowledge  that  our  weapons  can  be  in 
00  iiands  more  useful  to  you  than  in  tdiose  which  hold  them."  "  Take 
your  natM,"  replied  the  king,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  snd  use 
tiiem  pn^tai^.''  Ziska's  condnot  on  this  oooasion  recommended  him 
to  the  eonfidmce  of  his  party.  But  the  khig's  energy  waa  not  real; 
he  did  not  protect  the  foUowera  <tf  Huas;  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
party  became  atill  more  insolent  On  tbe  30th  of  July  1410,  there 
waa  a  public  proceeaion  at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken 
out  between  the  Bomao  Catholics  and  the  Huaaitea,  a  Husaite  priest 
was  wounded  tv  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roman  Catholic  The  die- 
eontsnt  of  tiie  HusaiteB  now  burst  out,  and,  aa  the  government  of  the 
town  waa  In  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  proceeded  to 
the  town-hall,  where  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by 
Zizka,  stormed  it,  and  threw  thirteen  aldermen  firom  the  vrindows  into 
tbe  coiut-yard,  where  they  were  torn  ia  pieces  by  the  mob.  When 
Weuceslaus  waa  informed  of  it,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  paaaion  and  died. 
[Wbnoislavs.]  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Hussite  war,  tbe  first 
great  religloua  contest  that  dsaoUted  Qermany.  Ziska  was  proelaimad 
commander-iiHdiief  by  the  Hussitea,  and  he  found  no  oppoaition  to 
bis  authority. 

Siegmund,  king  of  Hungary  snd  emperor  of  Qermany,  considered 
Iiimself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother  Weuceslaus  hi  Bohemia; 
but  tbe  Husaites,  who  knew  the  emperor's  character,  and  had  not  for- 
{^veu  him  hia  faitblees  condoot  towards  Huss,  did  not  acknowledge  his 
title.  Thc7  resolved  to  exolude  bim  from  the  throne,  thay  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  throogfaout  the 
kingdom.  In  1420  Siegmund  entered  BohemifTiS^  tbs  h«d^  i&OOO 
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men,  and  Pope  UafUn  T.  endearoured  to  inenate  hbi  adbwenti  hf 
preaching  a  oruwda  agtunst  the  Hnrtttei,  Encouraged  by  >ome 
advantogea  ovet  Zizka,  the  emperor  behafad  with  oruelty  to  the 
Hussite  priests,  who  were  burnt  allre  hj  ioM  order  whereTer  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialiats.  Bub  the  party  of  the  Husutes 
grew  dally  more  daogeroas,  and  Kisica  not  only  dUelpUned  their 
troops,  but  leeuted  them  agi^ist  soddm  attacks  by  bnUdtng  fotlareasea 
in  proper  tttoations.  His  prlndpal  fiwtlfiimfcion  «h  near  Bechln,  A 
Bhort  distaOM  from  this  town  the  Mtddan  winds  ronnd  a  craggy  hill, 
and  forms  a  spaeions  peninsula,  the  neclt  of  which  la  acanely  fbrty 
feet  wide,  and  on  that  side  only  is  the  peblnsiila  acceasible.  The  faiU 
VBs  fbrtified  with  great  skilUand  a  strong  body  of  Hussites  enoalnped 
there  in  tenta;  but  the  tebts  soon  beoame  houses,  in  the  midBt  of 
whioh  stood  the  palaoe  of  Zizka.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor, 
and  hsDoe  tihe  Hossltw  called  themaelTea  Tsborltw,  by  wfaloh  name 
they  afterwards  distingnished  themsdTea  from  tome  seotB  which 
sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  CiUxtlnes,  the  Orebites,  and  the  Orpha* 
nites.  Zizka  began  his  victories  with  the  conqaeet  of  Fngoe,  except 
the  oastle;  and  he  took  up  s  fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in 
order  to  pioteot  the  town  against  Slegmond,  who  approached  with 
80,000  men :  Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked,  on  the 
14th  fit  July  142^  ha  not  only  drota  tbe  ImpeiteUsti  back,  bat  entirely 
tonted  tbem.  That  monntaUi  is  still  called  tiie  Zflika-mDiintaiiL  The 
emperor  having  been  obliged  to  relveat  ftom  Bohemia,  Zinka  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Prague,  whleh  he  took  In  1421,  and  there  found  four 
oannona,  the  first  Trfaich  he  bad  in  his  army.  But  he  soon  increased 
bia  artillery,  and  he  procured  a  great  quanti^  of  email  fire-arms,  which 
had  hitherto  been  very  little  oied  In  warbre.  He  gsve  fire-arma  to  a 
eonaidantble  part  of  bto  urmy,  and  from  tfab  time  they  gradindly 
became  the  common  atms  of  the  in&ntry  of  all  naUona.  Zi^  was 
also  Tery  deficient  In  cavalry,  and,  in  order  to  protect  his  Mantoy 
against  Uie  attadts  of  cavalry,  he  invented,  or  rather  introduced  again, 
an  ancient  kind  of  barricado,  made  of  baggage-carte,  which  is  known 
by  the  Qennan  name  of  'Wagenburg'  (oart-fort).  Hiese  were  not 
the  sole  inventioos  of  Zizka,  whose  name  will  ever  be  eonspionous, 
not  od|^  as  a  genetil,  but  alvo  as  an  eoglneBr.  In  the  same  yeat 
(1421)  ziAtk  lost  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  daring  the  tiege  of  ^e 
castle  of  Itaby ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  head  his  troota,  in 
front  of  whom  he  was  carried  in  a  cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of 
battle  according  to  the  description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  ofBoers. 
In  this  diEBcult  businese  he  was  greatly  supported  by  his  excellent 
memoir  and  his  complete  geographical  knowledge  of  Bohemia. 
Meanwhile  Slegmund  had  levied  a  new  army  in  Oermany,  the  flower 
of  which  waa  a  body  of  16,000  Hungarian  hone,  who  were  considered 
the  best  fn  Europe,  and  were  tMmmanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great 
experience.  A  pitched  battle  Was  fought  on  the  18th  of  January 
1422.  Hiatorians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka's  troops  as  a  shook 
beyond  all  credibili^,  and  it  appears  that  tbey  have  not  exaggerated 
it.  The  imperial  infontry  made  no  stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took 
to  Sight  after  a  fbeble  resistance :  they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather 
than  by  the  sword.  They  retreated  towards  MoMvia,  and  Were  Bo 
hard  pressed  by  Ziaka  that  they  crossed  the  ftosea  Igia  in  large  bodies, 
and,  as  the  Ice  broke,  about  2000  of  them  were  drowned.  In  the 
same  ;ear  Zizka  obtained  a  dectaive  victory  at  Anasi^  over  a  Saxon 
army  commanded  1^  the  ElebtDra  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Vho 
Boxons  however  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  on  Ihtir  first  onset  the 
Hussites  wen  so  well  reo^ved  that  they  retired  in  conftision,  and 
than  stood  still  facing  their  enemy  With  ^ent  amazement  Tbey  had 
never  met  with  such  re^tance,  and  they  believed  that  nobody  could 
resist  them.  Upon  this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said 
"  Well,  my  brethren,  I  thank  yon  for  all  your  past  aervices :  if  yoa 
have  now  done  yonr  utmost,  let  us  retire."  This  noble  rebuke  roused 
their  SkoaUeal  courage,  and  In  a  aeotind  attack  the  Saxons  were  routed 
and  left  9000  dead  on  the  field.  Siegmund  now  saw  that  he  could 
never  conquer  Bohemia,  and  he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  which  he 
waa  the  more  inclined  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  offered  the 
crown  to  Witold,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who  accepted  it>  and  sent 
Prince  Eorybut  to  Prague  as  his  viceroy.  But  Eoiybut,  being  only 
supported  bj  part  of  tbs  Hussite^  eonld  not  midataln  hlmaelf,  and 
was  compelled  to  tetorn  to  Lithuatua.  On  tbe  other  hand  there  were 
good  reasons  for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  authority 
was  never  shaken,  the  animosity  biatweeu  the  minor  sects  of  the 
HuBsites  was  too  great  to  allow  the  prospect  of  a  lasting  political 
union  among  them.  Siegmund  promised  to  grant  full  religious  liberty 
to  the  Hussites,  and  to  appoint  Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her 
dependeucieB,  with  great  power  and  privileges  But  Ziika  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  eoneladed  after  an 
interview  had  taken  plaoe  between  him  and  the  emperor,  with  whom 
the  blind  general  treated  on  terms  of  equality  and  wltfa  the  confidence 
of  a  sovereign  lung.  Hostilities  wore  oonttnned  during  the  negoda- 
tions :  Zizka  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Pndbislaw,  fn  we  district  of 
Czaalau ;  and  a  kind  of  plague  having  broken  out,  he  ma  seized,  and 
died  on  tiie  ISth  (tf  October  14S4.  Ziaka  was  victorioua  in  tliitteen 
pitched  battles  and  more  than  one  hundred  enmemente  and  idegea: 
ne  waa  only  ouce  beaten  in  the  open  Add.  at  Etemslr  in  Moravia : 
but  he  retreated  in  such  good  order  tiiat  hli  deftat  was  not  foUowed 
by  any  bad  consequences  for  him. 
The  only  stain  on  hlu  character  wai  his  oroeltf.  He  heliered  bimr 


sdf  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  and  he  called  the  cries  and 

lamentations  of  the  monks  and  {wiestB  who  were  burnt  by  Id*  order 
the  bridal  soi^  of  his  sister.  He  vras  buried  la  a  oburch  at  Caaslauf 
and  his  iron  war-dub,  with  which  he  Is  represented  In  many  engravingi^ 
was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  When  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L  went 
to  Giaslau,  in  U5i,  and  saw  the  tomb,  he  asked  who  was  buried  thef«i 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  Elaka,  he  cried  out  in  Leiilit  "Ph^ 
phui,  m^  bestia,  quis  ouwtua  eliam  poet  centum  annas  terrat  vivos  I" 
(Li^  the  wicked  beasts  <»«  hundred  yean  dead,  idid  stlU  IHgfatens  tiie 
living  I)  The  emperor  it  la  said  wts  so  frightened  that  be  left  tho 
ohurch  immediately,  and  |Would  not  stay  the  night  at  Oiaelau,  but 
proceeded  on  his  joum^ :  but  it  may  be  believed  that  he  had  some 
better  reasons  for  oratinuing  his  Journey  than  dread  of  Uie  long  buried 
Zi2ka.  There  ie  another  Idle  tale  that  Zizka  on  bis  death  bed  (Htdered 
hk  sUn  to  be  tanned,  and  pnt  Wtx  a  dram  in  order  to  fk^tao  Ua 
enemies  after  death;  and  11  Is  abo  said  that  the  Hua^tes  used 
drum  in  many  a  battle ;  all  this  is  fabulous. 

After  Zizka's  death  tbe  negoo^tianB  with  the  emperor  vrere  Ivokea 
off :  the  Taborites  ehose  Prooop  the  Holy  for  their  leader ;  the  Otv- 
bites,  Erussina ;  and  the  Orpbanites,  Frocop  the  Little,  who  oontf  oued 
that  awful  war  for  eleven  years  mne,  tall  ib  was  flmshed  by  the  treaty 
of  Prague^  In  1481^  In  ixinBeauflnce  of  whkdi  ffieRmund  iras  aekaow 
ledged  king  of  Bohetaik. 

(Millauer,  IKpUmatueh-kUtont<Ae  Aftf$dtze  Hber  loAann  Zizka  vm 
TroeMttow,  Prague,  1824  j  Eoolerua,  ^iJojfi»t»  Jok.  de  TwauMe  cog* 
notaeiOo  2t«tte,  GSttingen,  1742;  The  Uft  of  ZisiM,  in  Qilpin,  Tkt 
Lives  of  John  Wid^  and  of  the  mott  eminent  of  M  iKK^pto,  LvrA 
Oo6A<m,        fliiM,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Ziska.) 

ZOBBL,  BSNJAMUT,  WM  bon  in  1762,  at  Hommingen  hi  Bavaria. 
He  received  hia  education  at  the  goveramait  school  of  that  dty,  and 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  drairing  from  one  of  the  monks  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  Ottobeuem.  In  1731  he  went  to  Anuterthun, 
where  be  reuded  for  two  years,  occupying  himself  chiefly  in  portrait- 
punting.  In  1788  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  acquaintance 
with  Morland  and  Schweickhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed 
at  Windsor  Castle  by  George  UL's  *tabla-decker.'  It  was  thai  the 
custom  to  ornament  tbe  royal  dinner-table  by  having  a  rilver  plateau 
extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were  sbvwed  various  coloured 
sands  or  marble  dust,  in  fondful  desiguB  of  fVuit,  flowers,  arabMque- 
work,  &c  For  this  an  aridet  of  some  talent  and  great  freedom  of 
band  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Schweickhardt,  Zobel 
was  appointed;  and  he  oootinued  to  fill  the  office  for  a  considerable 
period.  Ornamenting  the  royal  table  In  iba  manner  just  described 
was  a  daily  oocupaUra,  the  sands  not  being  cemented  by  any  sub- 
stance^ From  this  occupation  arose  the  idea  in  the  mmd  of  Zobel 
of  producing  a  finished  and  permanent  picture,  by  the  use  of  some 
sufaetaaoe  by  which  the  sands  might  be  fixed.  After  various  experi> 
tnenta,  a  eomporitioo  (In  which  gum-arabic  and  spirits  of  wine  formed 
tbe  chief  Ingredients)  wss  found  to  answer  the  best  The  subieet  of 
the  picture  having  been  designed  either  on  pannd  or  milled  bMrd, 
a  coating  of  the  glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  It ;  the  di&rent 
coloured  sahds  were  then  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  employed 
in  decking  the  royal  tablsj  viz.,  by  strewing  them  from  a  piece  of  card 
held  at  various  elevations,  aooording  to  tbe  strength  or  softness  of  the 
tint  required.  Thus  was  formed  a  picture,  not  subject  to  deeay,  and 
iMinnanent  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  was  called  by  the  inventor,  Manno- 
tinto.  Some  of  the  beat  speolmMia  of  this  peculiar  art  were  formei^ 
In  the  possession  of  &e  late  Duke  of  Tork,  but  were  sold,  at  Us 
death,  at  Oatiands.  Several  are  still  among  Uia  collections  of  paintings 
belonging  te  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Wmoughby 
Gordon.  ]^dating  on  gold  and  silver  grounds  in  transparent  odours 
for  the  repreaentatfam  of  oaUnets  of  humming-birdrh  fte.,  waa  alao 
practised  vrith  eminent  success  hy  ZobeL   He  died  in  1881. 

ZOfiOA,  OEORt},  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a  Lutheran 
dergyman  of  Jutiand,  said  to  have  been  of  Itoliui  descent,  and  was  bom 
the  2fith  of  December  17S5,  at  the  village  of  Dahlen  in  tbe  county  of 
ficbackeoburg  and  tlie  diocese  of  Bipen,  where  his  father  was  then 
minister,  although  he  soon  after  removed  to  the  parish  of  Mce^elton- 
denif  near  the  town  of  Tondem  in  the  same  oonnly.  After  having 
been  carefiilly  educated  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his  btlur,  Zooga 
waa  sent,  in  1772,  te  the  gymnasinm  of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year 
he  prooeeded  to  the  univwd^  of  Gottingen. 

Ou  finishing  bis  aoademio  course  in  1776,  Zoijga  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  Oermany  and  Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to 
extend  to  Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  native  country  till  he 
had  visited  both  Venice  and  Borne.  He  then  passed  a  winter  at  the 
unlverrity  of  Ldprig ;  after  letnmlng  home  from  which  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  office  of  a  brother  of  his  father,  who  held  a  post 
under  the  government  at  Copenhagen ;  but  at  last,  in  October  1778, 
he  accepted  the  situation  clt  a  fiimily  tutor  in  tbe  little  town  of  Eie^ 
teminde,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Ftlnen.  After  a  fow 
mouths  however  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of  Qermaay, 
Italy,  F^oe  and  En^and;  this  scheme  exactly  suited  the  taato  (» 
ZoSga,  who  was  siready  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After 
a  ym^B  residence  vrith  his  pupil  at  Qfittingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  old  professor  Heyn^  with  wI^oD'  he  had  been 
alw^  a  ftvourite,  they  set  out  t<«^5^j^j^|C|^<^j;@@Of^ 
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hiving  visited  CuBel  and  Fnuikfort,  and  travened  Heeae,  the  Falati- 
nate,  Snabia,  and  Bavaria,  went  down  the  Danube  to  YieDoa,  and 
ihence  croasod  tha  Tyrol  and  Carintbia  to  Venice,  vbenee  they  pro- 
ceeded through  Lombardy  and  Tuaoany  to  Romc^  and  from  Rome  to 
Kaplefl.  Returning  to  Rome,  they  spent  two  montba  more  in  that 
d^;  and  then,  in  Mw  1781,  were  about  to  take  their  departtm,  by 
the  way  of  Milan  ond  ToriD,  for  Fr&no^  Trheo  an  unexpected  deau 
goddeoly  recalled  them  to  Denmark. 

Soon  after  hie  return  home  Zo&ga  waa  introdnced  to  the  Daniab 
minister  Guldberg,  who,  struok>with  his  merit,  appointed  him  to 
make  a  numismatio  tour  at  the  charge  of  the  king  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Upon  thia  enterprise  he  set  out  in  AprU  1782;  and  aftwr 
spending  six  months  in  the  Imperial  Howum  at  Vienna,  he  arrived 
onoe  more  at  Rome,  in  January  17S8.  From  thie  date  Italy,  and 
ohiefly  Rome,  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  which 
he  made  to  Paria  in  1764,  to  be  the  re^denoe  of  Zoega  to  the  end  of 
hia  lifa  The  audden  dmUi  of  his  patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which 
reached  him  while  he  was  at  Paris,  in  Hay  1784,  reduced  him  tor  a 
time  to  great  straits;  and  his  difficulties  were  made  the  more  sorioua 
by  hia  iMving  acme  time  before  married  a  yonng  Italian  lady,  Maria 
Ketmcdoli,  the  beautiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and 
become  a  convert  to  popery.  He  had  however  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Austrian  papal  nuncio  Garompi,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
at  Vienna,  beui  received  with  distinguished  fkvoor  by  the  celebrated 
Stahno  Boi^  then  secretary  to  the  Propaganda  C<dlege^  aAerwardi 
eudinal;  and  he  soon,  throogh  Borgia's  interest,  received  from  the 
pope  tiie  appointment  of  interpreter  of  modem  Luiguagaa  to  the  Pro- 
paganda College.  He  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  critical 
oabilogue  of  the  series  of  Egyptian  coins  struck  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, mostly  aa  contained  in  the  rich  museum  of  Borgia  at  Vellatri, 
which  was  at  laet  published  in  4to  at  Rome,  in  1787,  with  the  tiUe  of 
'ITumi  .^gyptii  Imperatorii  [wostrantes  in  Moaeo  Boi^ano  Telitri^ 
actjwtia  pneterea  qnotqnot  reliqoa  hujua  olaaaia  numismata  ex  variis 
mnaeis  atque  librb  ctuligere  obtigit'  This  work  attracted  great 
attention,  and  aoon  made  the  name  of  Zo^  known  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  followed  by  hia  greatest  work,  hia  treatiae  on  Obe- 
liska,  prepared  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Pins  YI.,  and  the  printing  of 
which,  aft«r  it  had  been  going  on  for  five  years,  was  at  last  completed 
In  17f>7<  But  after  the  labonrs  and  anxieties  of  so  many  years,  which 
pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zoega  Inasmuch  as  he  naa  to  ooatend 
at  the  same  time  with  many  other  distraotioua  and  vexations,  straitened 
circumstances,  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  the  still  worse  health  of  his 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  eight  of  whom,  out  of 
alevsn,  he  is  stated  to  have  lost  in  eighteen  yean,  the  publication  of 
the  work  was  for  a  time  prevented  by  tha  hurricane  of  the  French  revo* 
luUon  which  had  already  swept  the  north  Italy,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1798  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  fcatteriog  pope  and 
cardinals,  wresting  from  the  librariea  and  museums  many  <^  their 
moat  precious  treasures,  threatening  in  short  to  break  up  the  whole 
system  of  things  in  which  the  great  orohtMtlogist  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being.  At  first  Zoega  titougbt  of  tsJdng  flight,  as  hia  patron 
Cardinal  Borgia  bad  done ;  but,  mainly,  it  is  probable,  from  irresoln- 
timi,  he  remuned  till  the  French  liberating  army,  aa  it  called  itself 
nude  ifai  entry ;  and  then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing 
contagion,  he  joined  in  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  imaginar- 
tion,  and  that  of  many  others,  we  resuireotion  of  old  Roman  freedom. 
But  this  enthoslsBm  did  not  last  long;  after  a  £aw  months  ha  is 
found  in  hia  letten  nprasdng  his  repentant  ragrei  fiv  having  vnt 
for  an  instant  approaraed  what  he  calls  the  popolar  volcano.  Mean- 
while  he  bad  been  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  newly  established 
Roman  National  Institute,  wiUi  the  other  most  eminent  of  (^e  Italian 
men  of  letters;  and  he  afterwards  read  sevovl  learned  diaconraea 
before  this  body.  At  last,  in  1800,  after  the  return  of  hia  friend 
Cardinal  Borgia  with  tbe  new  pope,  Fioa  VIL,  tha  treatise  on  ObeUska 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  f<dio  volume^  bearing  tha  date  ot  1797t  sai 
the  title  of  'De  Ong^na  at  Usu  Obelisoomm ;  M  Pium  Sextum  Ponti- 
fieem  Maximum,  anctora  Qeoigto  Zoega.'  A  tbonsand  copies  wwe 
printed.  This  ma;^  probably  ba  considered  as  the  earliest  mod^ 
work  upon  tbe  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  which  still  retains  any 
value,  and  as  tbe  foundation  and  commencement  of  nil  the  sound 
investigation  which  that  department  of  orobeeology  has  yet  received. 

Zoega  now,  broken  down  by  infirmities,  thoagh  aa  yet  only  in  hia 
forty-fifth  year,  and  having  secnued  no  proviuon  for  hia  &mily,  began 
to  turn  bia  eyes  to  his  native  country ;  and  with  his  great  reputation 
he  found  litue  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  tiic  king  of  Denmark  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship  In  the  University  of  Kiel.  This 
arrangement  waa  made  in  tbe  beginoiDg  of  1802 ;  bat  in  fact,  he 
oould  not  bring  himself  to  leave  Rome,  and  at  laat^  in  1804,  after  he 
had  repeatedly  obtained  leave  to  postpone  his  departure  on  varioos 
grounds,  he  waa  permitted  to  remun  wnera  he  was,  with  tha  title  of 
professor  and  tbe  same  advantages  which  he  would  have  bad  at  Kiel, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  of  agent  to  his  Danish 
majes^,  which  he  had  held  for  some  years  past  His  salary  alto- 
geUiar  is  stated  to  bave  amounted  .to  900  crowns;  but  then  itjvas 
paid  in  paper,  and  the  Danish  paper  money  at  this  tim^  and  still 
mora  at  a  later  date,  waa  much  depredated.  Zoega'a  next  mxA  was 
■  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Monoacripts  in  the  lilnrazy  of  Cardinal 
Borgia:  'Catalogos  Codioom  Copticoram  Mann  Saiiptoront  qui  in 


Muaeo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur ;  anctore  Qeorgio  Zoega,  Dano, 
Equite  Anrato  ordinis  Danobrogici,  foL,  Romee,  Typis  Saors  Coogre- 
gationia  de  Propaganda  Fide.'  The  whtde  of  this  work,  with  the 
exception  only  ot  uuve  pages  of  corrigenda,  was  printed  in  1806,  but 
the  sudden  deatii  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  to<^  place  at  Lyon  in  the 
end  of  1804,  and  the  ambarrasament  into  which  Zoega  vraa  thrown  by 
that  event,  which  involved  bim  in  a  law-auit  with  the  heirs  of  tlM 
cardinal  and  the  Propaganda  College  about  the  expenses  of  carrying 
the  book  through  tha  preas,  prevented  it  from  being  published  till 
1810,  after  his  decease  whan  the  caae  waa  decided  in  favour  of  his 
ohildren.  Meanwhile  be  had  commraced,  in  .conjunction  with  Piro- 
neai  and  the  engraver  Piroll,  an  account  of  the  antique  bas-reliafii 
oTifiing  at  Rome — '  Baaairilievi  Antichl  di  Roma,'  the  first  4to  volume 
of  whidi,  published  in  numbera,  was  completed  in  May  1 808  ;  a  second 
volume  waa  carried  on  for  some  numbers  by  Zoega,  without  the 
assistance  of  Piraneei,  but  waa  left  unfiniafaed  at  lus  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  February  1809.  Eight  days  after  his  death 
the  aonooncement  was  received  by  his  fiunuy  of  bis  having  been 
appointed  by  tbe  king  of  Denmaifc  »  knight  of  the  order  of  Dann»- 
brog.  A  German  translation  of  hia  last  work,  in  2  vols,  amall  folio^ 
(one  of  letter-press,  ona  of  plates),  was  published  at  QiMsen  in  1811-1^ 
by  F.  G.  Welcker,  then  professor  of  Greek  in  tbe  university  there, 
with  tbe  titie  of '  Die  Antiken  Bas-reliefe  von  Rom.  In  den  original- 
kupferstichen  von  Tonuso  Piroli  in  Rom,  mit  den  Erklarungea  von 
Oeorg  Zoega.  UabetMst,  ttnd  mit  Anmerkuneen  bagUitet,  von  F. 
Gr.  Wal^^er,'  Ac.  In  1817  Weldier  published  an  8vo  volume  of 
detached  disaertationa  by  Zoega;  and  in  1819  a  collection  of  his 
Letters,  in  2  vols.,  in  German,  with  a  memoir  of  his  Life. 

ZO'FFANT,  JOHANN,  R.A.,  a  distinguished  painter  of  tbe  httter 
part  of  tbe  18th  century,  was  by  descent  a  Bobamiou,  but  bis  father, 
who  waa  an  architect,  hod  settied  in  Germ  an  v.  Johann  Zoflaiiy  waa 
bom,  according  to  Floiillo,  afe  R^nabui^  in  Bavaria,  or,  according  to 
another  aoconnt,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  in  17S5 :  the  latter  probably 
is  tbe  correct  account.  Young  Zofiany  was  sent  early  his  father  to 
Italy,  where  ha  studied  some  years.  After  his  return  to  Qermany  he 
practised  aome  time  aa  an  lustorical  and  portrait  punter  at  CoblenE 
on  tha  Rhine,  from  which  place  he  came  to  England  a  few  yean  before 
the  foundation  of  tite  Royal  Academy,  for  ha  was  elected  one  of  its 
Arab  members  in  1768.  In  England,  %r  Joahua  Reynolds  and  Gorriek 
beoama  valuable  patrma  to  him,  and  his  first  pictures  which  attracted 
notice  in  London  were  a  portrait  of  the  Elarl  of  Barrymore  and  aome 
theatrical  portraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  John  Bute,  and  as 
Abel  Drugger  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Alcbymist;'  Foote,  as  Sturgeon,  in 
tbe  '  Mayor  of  Garret ;'  Weston  and  Foote  in  Dr.  Lost;  and  Garrick 
in  the  '  Farmer's  Return,'  in  which  the  character  and  drawing  are  very 
good :  the  colouring  is  less  successful. 

In  1771  Zo&ny  punted  the  royal  family  on  a  large  eanvas,  to  the 
number  of  ten  portraits,  of  which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  by  Barlom. 
He  punted  likewise  two  separate  portraits  of  George  III  and  his 
queen,  which  were  engraved  in  mexzotinto  by  Houston.  SborUy  after 
this  time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a  recommendation  from 
George  III.  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  where  he 
painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture-gallery,  which  was 
purchased  by  George  III.  In  1774  he  painted  a  clever  picture  of  the 
*  Idfe-sohool '  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  be  introduced  two 
naked  models  and  thirty-slz  portraits  ;  it  has  been  engraved  ia  mezzo- 
tinto by  Earlom.  In  1781  or  1782  Zo^y  went  to  the  East  Icdies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lu<^ow,  where  be  met  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  ha  punted  three  of  hia  beat  works  there,  all  of  which 
have  been  well  engraved  in  mezsotinto  by  Earlom.  One  is  tha 
Embassy  of  Hyderbeck  to  Calcutta,  who  was  sent  by  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  to  Lord  Comwallia;  he  went  with  a  numerous  retinue  by  Patna 
to  Calcutta :  the  picture  ia  a  rich  display  of  Indian  costume,  and 
oontoins,  besides  about  100  figures,  aeveiral  elephants  and  horses;  the 
seene  is  plaoed  in  Patau.  The  others  are  an  Indian  Tigw-Hunt,  and, 
as  a  companion  to  the  Embas^,  a  Cock-Figh^  at  which  ware  are  many 
spectators. 

Zoffimy  returned  to  London  about  1796  witb  a  large  fortune,  and 

died  at  Kew  in  1610. 

(Fiorillo,  OMcMcftfe  dtr  MtAler^,  Pilkington,  JXetionmy  of 
Paintert.) 

ZOILUS  {Z4tKot)t  a  Greek  rhetorician  uid  grammarian,  is  called  by 
some  s  native  ttf  Ephesus  Scholiast  ad  *  Horn.  Iliad,'  v.  7),  though  the 
majority  of  ondenta  describe  him  aa  a  native  of  Amphipolis  on  tbe 
Stiymou,  whence  Heraclides  Ponticus  calls  him  a  Thraoian.  (^lian,' 
*Var.  Hist,'  xi.  10 ;  Suidas;  Heraolid.  Pont.,  'Allegorise  Homeric;,' 
p.  424.)  jElian  deaoribea  Zoilua  as  a  pupil  of  Polycrates,  who  wrote 
an  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  hove  lived  about  b.c.  S90. 
Vitrurius  ('Pnefi^,'  lib,  vU.),  on  the  other  hand,  makaa  him  a  oonteoi- 
porory  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphua,  &a  28S-247.  Suidaa(a.v.*Ai'a{i^iois) 
statea  that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacns  waa  a  pupil  of  ZoUus,  and  we 
know  that  this  Anaximenea  must  bave  lived  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  These  different  atatements  of  the  age  at  which 
Zoilua  lived  do  not  allow  ua  to  draw  any  more  definite  concluBioD  than 
that  be  must  have  lived  during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  that  i^  after  B.a  886,  for  we  know  that  he  wrote 
a  history  which  came  down  to  the  death  at  tiut  king.  Some  modem 
soholors  hnve  had  reconno  to  Hm  naual  o£p9iUtintJii  jnBuoaae^ 
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Dsmely,  to  luppoM  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  ZoUns 
— the  one  a  grammarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  the  other  a  rheto- 
riaiaD,  though  a  careful  examination  of  the  passagee  in  which  Zoiloa 
la  mentioned  leaves  no  donbt  that  they  all  rmr  to  the  same  peieon. 
We  have  tbos  no  tdt^ative  except  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
anclenti  fixed  the  date  of  Zoilus  incorrectly.  From  HeraoUdes  Ponti- 
ous  it  appears  that  ZoUns  was  wiginally  a  slave,  but  he  afterwards 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  notorious  for  the 
bitterness  and  aeverity  of  hie  attacks,  whence  he  was  nioknamed  *  the 
rhetorical  dog*  {kAk»  Inroputit),  He  attacked  Htnnsr  tor  Introdndng 
fabulous  and  loaredlbla  storisa  In  Us  poems,  and  alio  Flato  and  lao- 
cratei,  (Soholiast  ad  'Hom.  Iliad.,*  t.  7,  20,  &a ;  Longlaus,  'De 
Sablim.;  ix.  14;  Scholiast  ad  'Pl&t  Hipparoh.,'  p.  240;  Dionyi.  HaL, 
*  Demoeth.,'  8 ;  '  Isaeus/  2a)  For  this  reason  his  name  appears  to 
have  become  proverbial  for  a  detractor  in  generoL  (Ovid,  '  Remed. 
AmorV  866.)  But  Diooyaiua  of  Halicamaaaus  ('  Epist  ad  Pomp.,' 
o.  1)  givea  him  the  honourable  testimony  of  having  attacked  no  one 
except  in  defence  of  what  1m  oonaldered'  the  truth,  and  he  places  hJm 
by  the  tide  of  Aristotle  and  other  great  men.  ^e  story  of  nis  having 
been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Pbtl&deljmus  for  having  censured  Homer,  and 
of  his  miserable  death,  of  which  three  traditions  are  enumerated  by 
Yitrnvius,  is  probably  a  mere  fable;  and  the  account  of  Suidas,  that 
he  was  killed  at  Olympia  by  the  assembled  Oreeks  for  his  hostility 
towards  Homer«  deserves  Just  as  little  credit.  The  fbllowliig  works  ot 
Zojlna  are  monticnied  by  Suidas  and  othera  : — 1,  a  work  in  mne  books 
against  the  poetry  of  Homer  (Suidas;  Dionys.  Hal,  'Isaena,'  20); 
2,  an  oisUon  agwnst  Homer,  fiyat  'Ouipof  ^uidss) ;  8,  an  hiatoricwl 
work  in  three  books,  beginning  with  the  theogony  and  ending  with  the 
death  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  (Suidas) ;  4,  a  work  on  Amphipolia 
(Suidas) ;  5,  an  encomium  on  the  inhabitanta  of  Tenedos  ^tnbo,  vL, 
p.  S71) ;  and  6,  a  woA  on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  wbidk  a  fragment 
is  still  extant  (Phoebammon,  * De Flguris,  p.688,ed.  Aldus;  oomp. 
QulnUlian,  ix.  1,  8  14). 

(Fabrioiua,  Bif^h.  Qrae.,i.,'p.  fi60,fto.;  Wol£,  Priilegom.  ad  Somer^ 
p.  1&2 ;  Vossiue,  De  Hiat.  Oraeii,v.  180,  &&,  ed.  WeetermoDa) 

ZOLLIKOFER,  OKORG  JOACHIH,  one  of  the  greatest  Oerman 
pulpit  orators  of  tiie  IStli  oentory,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  August 
178<^  at  St  Oallen  in  Switseriand.  ffiseariyednoatloD  was  conducted 
by  his  fUber,  a  '^l^"gn'T^"^  and  modh  respected  lawyer ;  and  after 
having  for  some  time  attended  the  public  school  of  his  native  place, 
young  Zollikofw  was  sent  to  the  gymnaua  of  FVankfortK>n-tbe-Uain 
and  of  Bremen.  When  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  ooureea,  he 
wont  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theology, 
but  devoted  also  mui^  time  to  the  study  of  the  anoienti^  of  philoso* 
phy,  and  belles-lettres.  Soon  after  his  retura  to  Switseriand  ho  was 
appointed,  in  1754,  pastor  at  Murten  in  the  Faya  de  Taud,  but  he  did 
not  remain  there  long.  After  having  successively  been  removed  to 
Honstein  and  Isenburg,  be  was  invited,  in  1758,  to  the  offloe  of  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  (Calviniatic)  congr^ation  at  Leipzig.  In  tUs  place 
ha  oontinued  until  his  death,  on  ttM  2Sth  of  January  1788,  although 
several  very  honourable  offers  were  made  to  him.  His  position  at 
Leipidg  was  par^Dularly  favourable,  for  bis  congregation  was  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  in  Germany,  and  hb  intereonrse  with  the  distin- 
guishod  profbsBors  of  the  university  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  his  talent  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  also  exerted  a 
very  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  his  congregation,  but  upon  the 
young  tbeologiana  of  Leipsi^  to  whom  his  upright  and  pious  conduct 
was  a  model  of  what  a  pastor  should  be.  Hia  knowledge,  though  v^ 
exteasive,  was  not  always  profound,  and  he  attached  a  bother  value  to 
the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learning  and  theological  specu- 
lation. Ha  taught  his  flook  by  word  and  example  the  practical 
influenos  which  Christianity  should  have  upon  their  conduct  His 
method  of  preaching  woa  calm  and  dignifield,  impressive  and  con- 
vincing, witnout  being  tbetorical.  Although  hia  sermons  wsre  not 
exactiy  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  dear  and  lucid,  and 
won  weir  way  to  Ute  heart  through  the  underatanding.  He  oounter- 
■oted  the  prevailing  pr^odioee  and  evili  of  the  time,  ud  endeavoured 
to  correct  the  vulgar  notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his 
audience  in  the  true  tense  of  the  word.  Wlukt  rendered  hia  lafinenee 
as  a  teaidier  the  more  eflcaoioua  wai^  the  fact  tliat  his  own  life  waa  a 
perfect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught  Aa  regards  bis  doctrinal  views, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  oommon  opioiona  whm  he  thought 
them  incom^tible  with  reason  and  good  aenie;  and,  although  he  was 
not  a  neologian,  yet  he  difl'ered  in  several  pomta  from  the  common 
Galviniatic  views.  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to  about  250, 
were  published  and  received  with  great  favour,  and  they  are  still 
much  read  in  Qermany.  Zollikofer  himself  published  several  col- 
lections of  them :  one  at  Ldpd&  in  1769-71*  in  S  vola.  8vo ;  a  second 
in  1784,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  hi  1790  and  1795 ;  and  a  third  hi  1787, 
8vo,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  After  his  death  a 
collection  of  unpublished  aermons  was  edited  by  F.  Yon  Blankenbur;^ 
in  7  vols.  8vo,  Leipaig,  1788-89,  to  which  two  more  vtdumee  were 
added  by  J.  G.  HansoU,  8vo,  Laipaig,  1804.  About  the  same  time 
there  appeared  a  comjd^  coHeotion  of  all  Z<dlikofer'a  sermons,  in 
15  Tds.  8vo,  Leipsift  1789-1804.  Bssides  these  aermnis.  ha  pnh- 
lisbed— 1,  a  new  Hymn-hook  for  the  nsa  ttf  the  BsAmned  Choiwici^ 
8vo,  Ldpiig^  1786;  some  of  Hbm  hymns  an  (rf  his  own  somporiUoi^ 
and  the  great  popuultT  of  thsm  ii  manifiHt  flmn  «a  eighth  editiain 
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being  published  in  1789,  8vo.  2,  'Abhandlung  iiber  die  Ersiebung,' 
8vo,  Leipng,  1788.  3,  '  Anreden  und  Gtobete  sum  Gebraooh  bei  dem 
gemeinschaftlichen  tmd  anch  dem  hiudtehsn  Gotteodienste/  Svo, 
Leiprig,  1777,  reprinted  in  1786.  4,  'Andaditsttbungen  und  Gebeto 
sum  Privatgehiauch  ftir  nachdenkende  tind  gntgeunnte  Christea,* 
2  vols.  Qvo,  Leipzig,  1785.  A  third  snd  fourth  volnmea  appeared  after 
hia  death,  in  1792  and  1793,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  volumes 
in  1802,  Ac.  Zollikofer  also  tnuulated  several  works  from  the  IVenoh 
and  English,  with  which  languages  he  was  thorou^^y  oonversant 
From  the  English  he  tamshued  P.  Brydone's '  Travels  in  SioUy  and 
Malta,*  of  whioh  a  third  edition  qmeared  at  Ldprig  in  1788.  ZolU- 
kofer's  sermons  were  translated  hito  English  by  William  Tookc^ 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(a  Garve,  U^dat  Ckaraelet  ZoUHeofa'a,  Svo.  Leipzig,  1788 ;  Jdr> 
doDf^  LexUeon  DetUvAgr  Dichter  imd  Pntaiiien,  v.  pp.  668-690.) 

ZONAHAS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  historian  and  theolc^  of  the 
12th  oentury  of  tlie  Christian  era.  He  was  ■  n^ve  of  C(nurtantin(^le. 
and  lived  in  the  rtign  of  the  Emperor  Alexins  Comnenus.  He  was  at 
first  invested  with  the  high  office  of  pnofect  of  the  emperor's  body- 
guards, and  that  ot  protoaeecretis  (rpwroao^K/r^tt),  but  be  afterwards 
entered  a  monastery.  During  this  lost  period  of  his  Ufa,  which  &lls 
in  the  reign  of  Joannes  Comnenus,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  produced  several  great  works,  partly  historical 
and  partly  theological  He  is  s^  to  have  died  on  Houut  Athos,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  is  apokw  of  by  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  by  subeequent  writers,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  philosopher.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  whioh 
have  b«en  printed,  and  begin  with  the  most  important : — 1,  "XpovttcAr, 
OT  aanals  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  death  of  Alraius 
ComnenuSi  1118,  at  which  point  Acominatns  ITioetas  takes  up  the 
histoiT.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  great  port^  and  subdivided 
into  eighteen  books.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  earlier  Greek  liis* 
torions,  whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  transcribed  and  some- 
times abridged,  so  that  the  work  is  a  substitute  for  many  othera  whioh 
have  perished.  The  '  Annals  *  of  Zonaras  were  first  edited  hy  H.  Wolf, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by- A.  Fngger  (8  vols,  folio,  Basel,  1667).  This 
edition  waa  Avowed  hf  a  mueh  better  one  by  Du  Frasne  du  Cange 
(2  vols.  (bUo,  Bui^  1686,  ft&),  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  A  reprint  of  Uiis  edition  is  eontained  in  the  Yenioe  oollection 
of  the  Byzantine  writers  of  1739,  ftc,  in  28  vols,  folio.  In  the  Bonn 
collection  of  tiie  ^zantine  writers  Zonaras  is  edited  by  Pinder.  2, 
'Ef^TTIiru  rfiy  ItfAv  Jtol  BtUiP  KOMivrnv,  &&,  that  is;  an  exposition  of  the 
sacred  canons  and  thoae  of  the  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  ecdesi- 
astioal  fiUhers.  The  commentary  on  the  canons  of  the  apostles  waa 
edited  in  a  Latin  traaalation  by  J-  Quintinns  (Pnia,  1 658),  and  that  on 
the  eonndls  and  fhther^  likewise  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  A.  Rtfi>atia, 
(Milan,  1618).  The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  Latin  vendoo, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1618,  folio.  The  whole  of  Zosaras's  com* 
mentaries,  boUi  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  edited  by  G.  Beuergius  (folio, 
Oxford,  1672).  8,  KSyvs  rotis  r^f  ^vinxifi'  "Hit  yonjs  inpoiir  iiiasfM 
iymifMmvt.  It  is  published  in  E.  Bonefidius's  'Jus  Orientue,'  iii.  261, 
Ac.,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  Leundavius  and  Freher's 
'Jus  Graeoo-Romauum,'  L  861,  Ac.  4,  'EMirpmr^av  rmf  ^X"P*^ 
mfA  Tov  fiii  SrZp  itt^aSi^^pmt  r^r  oMff  iyieyiaBat  vpbs  ydfur : '  that  is,  a 
treatise  to  show  that  two  nephews  ^ould  not  be  allowed  to  manr  Uie 
same  woman.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  In  Coteleriua's  '  Monu- 
menta  Eceleaiae  Graecae,'  ii  488,  Ac.  There  are  savenJ  other  works 
of  Zonaras,  and  among  them  several  homilies  and  letters  which  have 
not  yet  been  printed,  or  only  in  a  firt^mentary  way :  acomplete  list  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabridoa. 

^BMiotA.  Oraee^  xL,  p.  222,  Aa ;  viL,  pi  466,  Ac. ;  oompare  Cav^ 
Sutoria  LUeraria,  L,  p.  648,  &&) 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the 
Parsees,  was  bom  about  B.a  589,  at  Urmia,  a  town  of  Aserbijan,  in 
the  reign  of  Lohrasp,  the  father  of  Gushtasp  (the  Darius  Hystsspes  of 
the  GtmIu).  His  parents  were  in  an  humble  condition,  although  of  a 
noUe  &n)ilr,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineage  of 
his  father,  Furushaap,  to  FeridoMi.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes  Dogdo), 
the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been  of  princely  birth, 
and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  hm  life  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
spotlesB  as  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  Dd^,  who  foretold  to  her  the 
greatnen  of  Zoroaster  while  yet  in  tha  woml^  throagh  the  medium  of 
msgio  dreama.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  birtii  of  the 
Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  many  miraculous  droumstanoas 
calculated  to  make  the  persons-  who  saw  it  adopt  and  spread  the 
belief  in  the  divine  misaion  of  the  new-born  iofimt  Many  of  these 
micadea  have  found  their  way  into  classical  writings,  and  Pliny 
mentions  tiiat  Zoroaater  laoghed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom, 
and  Uiat  Us  hndn  paliutated  so  violently  as  to  repel  tlie  liand  when 
plaoed  on  it  ('  His.  Nat'  viL,  a  16 ;  H.  Lord^s '  Aocount  of  the 
Modem  Parsees  in  India,'  o.  3.)  Miradea  of  this  kind  are  by  Eastern 
authors  always  made  to  precede  the  llfo  of  a  remarkable  mao,  and 
they  serve  to  show  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throoghont  life;  and  the  reapeet  which  posterity  paid  to  Us  menuoy. 
The  yean  of  Zonastat's  obiwhood  qnietly  passed  bi  his  natire  town— 
althmig^  Us  historisns  delight  in  a&miiw  them  witindie  most  oxfai^ 
vagsnt  aoeonnti  of  Us  eKphnls  mbm  a  ohud.  Howm#,  ho  muUlTB^ 
soon  turned  Ub  atksntion  to  the  Mod^  i^1iiM9yilj»  tU^ 
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ht  paseed  twenty  yean  in  the  deep  oaves  of  the  monntaln  Elbrooz 
^Imy  mentions  this  with  a  Bli^bt  alteration, '  Hisk  Nat,'  zi,  c.  42)  \ 
before  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ousbtaep,  at  which  period  he  ia  said  to 
hftTe  been  only  thirty  yean  of  age  (Hyde,  p.  830,  on  the  authority  of  ; 
Shahriatani).  His  having  secluded  himself  from  the  eodety  of  men 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  13  a  fact  eorroborated  by  many  iude-  ! 
pendent  authorities.  It  vraa  in  bis  retirement  that  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being  was  made  known  to  him,  and  as  this  portion  of  Zoroo- 1 
star's  life  ia  the  one  upon  which  the  Faxeees  rest  most  of  the  evidenoe  i 
(tf  the  truth  of  hia  divine  mission,  w«  shall  relate  it  according  to  the 
Zerdoahb-nameh.  It  must  tw  obsorved  that  Zoroatter'a  journey  to  the 
mountain  E^brooB  is  by  the  Parsee  authon  iavariably  called  the 
prophet's  journey  to  heaven,  where  he  recrived  bis  instroetions  from 
Ormuzd  (t.  «.  the  Zuid-AvestA  and  the  saored  fire).  Then  (says  the 
Zerdosht-nameh,  a  22)  Bahmon,  radiant  like  thn  sun,  and  with  bis 
liead  covered  by  a  val,  appeared  before  Zoroaster,  by  the  command  of  ! 
Ormaid,  aod  siid, "  Who  art  tboul  What  doit  Hum  wantt"  ZonM- 
star  anawared,  **!  seek  only  what  b  agreeaUe  to  Ormocd,  who  haa  | 
wided  two  worlds^  bat  I  know  not  what  he  wants  with  me.  0  , 
Thou,  who  art  pure,  show  me  the  way  of  the  law."  These  words 
pleased  Bahuon.  "Rise,"  said  he,  "to  go  before  God;  there  thou 
sbalt  leeeive  tbe  answer  to  thy  reqaeak"  Zoroaster  rose  and  followed 
Pahmnn,  who  said,  *'Shat  thine  ejes,  and  walk  awiftly."  When 
Znoaatar  opcnad  hia  ^ea,  he  nw  the  glory  of  heaToa ;  the  angela 
oame  to  meet  Uoi,  and  with  Qiam  ha  approaehed  Ormnid,  to  wliom 
he  addiassed  hia  prayer.  From  him  and  the  other  six  Amahaapanda 
{<x  heavenly  ministan)  he  rood  red  the  following  instructions;  Or- 
muzd himself  aaid  to  Zoroaster,  "  Teach  tbe  nations  that  my  light  is 
bidden  under  all  that  rhinea.  Whenever  yoa  tarn  your  face  towards 
the  light,  and  yon  follow  my  command,  Ariman  (the  evil  spirit)  mil 
be  wan  to  fly.  In  thia  world  there  la  nothing  au|>erior  to  li^t."  He 
tiien  luaided  to  him  the  Zend-Avesta  with  tiie  iqjunotion  to  declare 
it  before  Onahtasp.  Bahman,  the  Amsbaspand  presiding  over  the 
uiimals,  aurrendered  liis  ofBoe  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  bim  tbe  necea- 
aary  dlrectiona.  Ardibeheeht,  Shoberawor,  lafendermad,  Eboardad, 
and  Amerdod  followed  the  example  of  Bahmon,  and  Zoroaster  returned 
to  tiia  world  to  overthrow  the  false  doctrines  which  were  upheld  by 
inagiidanB  and  had  brought  misery  upon  manliind.  Thia  fancifiu 
atcny,  which  is  gnively  repeated  by  most  of  the  authors  on  the  life  at 
Zoroaater,  wae  evidently  invented  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
chasm  whioli  the  twenty  yean  of  seclusion  would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Quahtasp  at  Balkh,  and  he  soon  led  this  prince 
to  become  a  zealous  and  powerful  propagator  of  bis  faith.  The  Zinat- 
al-Tawarikb  states  that  Asfandiyar,  the  son  of  Qusbtasp,  was  tbe  first 
eonvert  of  Zoroaster;  and  that  hia  father  was  persuaded  by  the 
fltoquence  of  hia  son  to  follow  hia  example.  However,  the  new 
doctrine*  which  Zoroaster  said  bad  been  revealed  to  bim  from  above, 
spread  rapidly  in  tbe  province  of  Azerbtjan  {i.  e. '  the  house  o(fire*). 
Qusbtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  of  bis  dominions,  and  ordered 
12,000  oow-bidee  to  be  tanned  fine  that  the  precepts  of  his  new  faith 
might  be  written  on  them.  These  parchments  were  deposited  in  a 
vamt  hewn  out  of  a  took  in  Parsepolis.  He  appi^ted  holy  men  to 
guard  them  ;  and'it  was  comtnand^  that  the  profane  abould  be  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  book  (Ualcolm,  t  p.  45),  The  powerful 
proteotioD  of  tbe  king  enabled  Zoroaster  to  introduce  bis  doctrine 
farther  than  the  kingdom  of  Iran ;  we  bear  of  bis  joumeya  into  Cbol- 
dtca,  and  that  Pasbunu),  the  second  aon  of  Gnehtaap,  was  sent  by  him 
into  Vorjamgherd  in  order  to  propagate  his  new  religion.  He  also 
tried  to  gtun  proselytee  in  India,  and  soooeeded  in  converting  a  learned 
Brahmin  (Tchengrigbatcbab,  according  to  Anqnetil,  vol.  i.,  o.  2,  p.  70), 
who  went  back  into  his  native  country  with  a  great  number  of  priests. 
Temples  of  lire,  or  Ateah-gahs,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
at  the  expense  of  Guabtaap,  whose  seal  in  imposing  the  Zend-Avesta 
not  only  on  his  own  subjeota,  but  also  on  ^oee  of  the  neighbouring 
monarclia,  at  lost  engaged  him  In  a  war  witti  Aijaap,  king  of  Toran. 
Zoroaster  was  undoabtedly  tbe  chief  instigator  of  thia  war,  which  was 
protracted  beyond  his  life-time,  and  finally  ended  in  a  victory  gained 
by  Aafaadiyar  over  tbe  Turanians,  who,  in  the  exultation  of  a  first 
aucoeaa,  had  determined  on  putting  to  death  all  tbe  followers  of 
Zoroasto;  The  prophet  died  in  tbe  year  B,a  513,  about  aeventy-atx 
years  of  ags^  a  few  mootba  before  the  general  masaaore  of  the  fire- 
worshippers  had  been  reaolved  upon  by  Arjaap.  Soma  aathoritiea 
quoted  by  Hyde,  pp.  323  and  329,  say  tiiat  he  was  murdered  daring 
the  persecution. 

The  whole  history  of  Zoroaster,  when  divested  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  can  be  reduced  to  tbe  following  statement : — Tbe  ancient 
religion  which  Djamsbid  had  eBtablished  in  Iran  had  become  merely 
traditional  and  lost  its  influenoe  over  the  nation ;  new  sects  had 
Bprung  up  in  every  direction ;  Hindoos  and  ChaldaianB  were  endeavour- 
ing to  introduoe  their  own  religion,  when  Zoroaster  appeared.  It  is 
avldent  that  the  worship  of  elements  bad  been  established  in  bis 
native  province,  before  he  produced  hia  great  reform  is  the  adjacent 
empire;  he  therefore  seems  to  have  restored  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
UoB  to  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  adapted  it  to  the  exigendea  of  the 
nation  where  he  was  tbe  first  to  promulgate  IL 

What  wa  have  said  hitherto  rests  entirelT  on  tiia  autbori^  of 
Eastern  authors — it  has  no  claim  to  hittoriosl  aocuracy;  but  it  con- 
tains more  than  can  be  gathered  from  classical  writers.   The  Life  of 


Zoroaster,  prefixed  to  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Zend-Avesta,  is  a  compen- 
dium of  all  the  extravagant  stories  which  have  been  invented  about 
Zoroaster. 

FrouLtba  diffsrent  dates  asriguad  to  Zoroaatar  by  OnA  and  Latin 
authors,  many  modem  autiiors  were  led  to  believe  that  there  were 
no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name ;  but  thia  opinion  has  been  satia- 
factorily  refuted  by  Hyde,  in  hii'Vetemm  Persarum  et  Majorum- 
Religionia  Historia;'  and  lately  by  Fostoret,  in  bis  'Zoroaatre,  Con- 
fuciua,  et  Uabomet  oompar^'  For  an  iugetiioua  endeavour  to  prove 
that  thera  wwo  more  tium  one  Zoroaatar  we  refer  to  Stanley'a  '  Historia 
Philosophise '  (Pars  xiii.,  Seot  L»  o.  S) ;  and  to  Bryanfa  '  Analyds  of 
Ancient  Mythology,'  roL  ii,  p.  888,  where  almost  all  the  paavages 
that  can  be  found  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  Zoroaster  are  very 
carefully  put  together. 

Again,  there  were  writen  who  identified  Zoroaster  with  Uoses, 
among  whom  Hoet  is  the  most  prominent  ('  Demonatratio  Evangelica.' 
Prop,  iv.,  &  £) ;  others  again  have  auppoaed  that  Zoroaatar  was  bom  in 
Palestine  m  that  ha  passed  his  early  youth  in  that  country  and 
earned  hia  aabsirtenoe  by  becoming  a  servant  to  a  Jewish  prophet 
(H;de,  p.  S16).  Abu-l-faraj  states  this  prophet  to  have  been  El^afa, 
Hyde  thought  be  was  Eadras,  while  Prideaox  oonjectures  tiiat  Zoro- 
aster had  been  servant  to  EzeUeL  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  these  oo^jeoturai  are  utterly  vain  and  quite  oaelesa.  There  waa 
only  one  Zoroaster  or  Zerdnsht^  who  Urad  in  tha  time  of  Onahtasp  and 
dwoted  a  gi-eat  reform. 

The  leading  doctrines  propagated  by  ZoroastOT  wwe  tha  foUowIng: 
— rHo  taught  that  Oud  existed  fnm  all  eternity,  and  waa  like  infini^ 
of  time  and  space.  There  were,  he  averred,  two  principlea  in  the 
universe — good  and  evil ;  the  one  was  termed  Ormuzd,  or  tbe  good 
prindple,  the  piesidiog  agent  of  all  good;  the  other,  Ariman,  the  lord 
of  evil.  Each  of  these  had  tha  power  of  oreatioa,  bat  that  power  waa 
axncised  with  opposito  designs;  snd  it  was  from  their  united  action 
that  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil  was  found  in  every  created  thing. 
Tbe  angels  of  Onnusd  sought  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  seasons, 
and  the  human  race,  which  tbe  infernal  agents  of  Ariman  wished  to 
destroy.  But  tbe  power  of  good  alone,  the  great  Ormuzd,  was  eternal, 
aud  must  therefore  ultimately  prev^  Light  was  the  type  of  the 
good  spirit^  darkness  of  the  evil  spirit ;  and,  as  stated  above,  God  aaid 
to  Zoroaster,  "My  light  is  concealed  under  all  that  Bhinee."  Henee 
the  disciple  of  that  prophet,  wlien  he  performs  bis  devotions  in  a 
temple,  turns  towards  the  saored  fire  that  bums  upon  its  altar;  and 
when  in  the  open  air,  towards  tbe  sun,  as  the  noblest  of  all  lights,  and 
that  by  which  God  sbe^a  his  divine  inBuenoe  over  the  whole  and  per- 
petuates the  works  of  his  creation.  [Aruiahes.] 

Zoroaatar,  we  ore  told,  waa  a  great  astrologer  and  magldsn ;  and  it 
is  even  stated  by  Porphyrins  that  Darius  was  so  proud  of  having  been 
initiated  into  tbe  mysteries  of  the  art  by  Zoroaster  himself,  that  ha 
ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on  bis  tomb. 

After  bis  death  the  religion  he  introduced  wai  disturbed  by  a 
thousand  schisms ;  many  reforms  were  introduced;  but  it  gradually 
sank  to  a  mere  idolatrous  wor^p  of  the  fire  and  tbe  sua;  the  wor* 
ahippos  were  persecuted  when  Mohammedan  rulers  had  posasssed 
tiiraoselves  of  Iran ;  they  first  fled  Into  the  mountains,  and  at  last  left 
the  eoon^  and  settled  in  Guzerat,  where  they  ore  to  this  day  but 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

{Hyde,  Vetemm  Penarum  et  Mc^orwn  RdigtonU  Huloria,  Oxford, 
1760;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  ir«n(J-.2Vetta,  Paris,  1771;  I^toret,  Zoro- 
aff«r,  Confaciv*,  et  Mahomet  compar€i :  Maloolm's  HUiory  of  Pertia  j 
Bayle^  Diction.  Hutoriqw,  bos  a  long  and  curious  article  on  Zoro- 
aatar.) 

'ZORRILLA,  T  MORAL  DOX  J03£,  the  most  popular  living  poet 
ttf  Spain,  is  a  native  of  Yalladolid,  where  he  waa  bom  on  tbe  21st  of 
February  1817.  His  father,  who  held  important  poets  io  tbe  magis- 
tracy, was  transferred  from  Yalladolid  to  Burgos,  to  Seville,  and  in 
1827  to  Madrid,  where  hia  son,  who  of  course  accompanied  him  in  hie 
migrations,  was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  Nobles  in  that  city.  In  early 
life  be  showed  a  strong  partiality  for  the  theatre  and  poetiy,  and  he 
was  fond  of  reading  two  very  difierent  books,  Chateaubriand's  '  Spirit 
of  Christianity'  and  the  Bible,  His  father,  who  intended  him  for  tbe 
legal  profession,  sent  bim  to  study  law  at  Toledo ;  but  Zorrilla  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  rambling  about  the  city  and  writing  verses.  In 
the  aeque],  when  going  to  VallodoUd  to  putBue  tbe  same  study,  he 
entirely  neglected  it  for  poetry,  making  bis  first  appearanca  as  an 
author  in  the  pages  of  '  £U  Artkto,'  a  periodical  of  that  city,  he  was 
sent  to  bis  father  at  Lerma,  under  tha  charge  of  a  muleteer  who  was 
bound  for  that  town,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  tbe  reception  be  was 
Iikel;r  ^  *i^  that  on  their  stopping  at  tbe  house  of  one  of  hia 
relations  on  tbe  road,  ha  gave  the  moleteer  the  slip,  borrowed  ahorse 
of  his  relativa  without  the  owner'a  leavsi  and  rode  book  to  Yalladolid, 
and  thence  to  Madrid.  For  ten  months  he  eluded  all  the  eBorte  to 
trace  bim  made  by  bis  family,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  the  publio 
notice  at  the  funeral  of  the  poet  Lorra  [Lasra}.  Boca  de  Togores 
had  just  concluded  a  funeral  oration  on  the  deceased,  "  when,''  says 
Nicomedes  Pastor  Diaz,  who  was  one  of  the  mourners,  "from  the 
midst  of  ua  and  as  if  be  had  sfviing  from  the  sapnlt^ra,  we  saw 
appear  a  youth,  almost  a  boy,  who  was  un^mwn  to  us  alL  His 
countenance  waa  pallid ;  he  cast  a  sahlima  atance^flrst^^M^jprnb, 
and  then  at  the  sky,  and  nJBm£)igttitncUloi^  mAImI^^  for 
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the  flnt  time,  he  began  to  read  in  broken  und  iremolous  aoaents  some 
Terses  in  honour  of  Larra,  which  Sefior  Boca  ds  Togtnna  had  to 
ti^e  bom  his  hand,  for  OTeroome  by  the  force  of  his  emotiona,  he 
could  not  proceed.  Oar  astonishmeot  and  our  enthiutasm  were  equal 
As  soon  as  we  learned  the  name  of  the  gifted  mortal  who  had  pro* 
nounced  audi  new  and  oeleatisl  harmony  in  our  ean,  we  returned 
thauka  to  Frovidenoe  for  having  raised  np  one  poet  at  the  death  of 
Another,  and  the  same  funeral  prooeaaion  whioh  had  just  accompanied 
the  Ulostrioui  Larra  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead  loft  the  precincts  irf 
the  cemetery  carrying  in  triumph  a  new  poet  to  the  world  of  the 
living,  and  proclaimiog  with  enthnsiasm  the  name  of  Zorrilla." 

Souk  is  the  narrative  prefixed  by  Paator  Diaz  to  a  volume  edited  by 
himaelf  and  Rooa  de  Togores  of  the  poems  of  Zorrilla,  whioh  appeared 
a  few  months  after  in  The  first  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  poem 

in  memoty  of  Larra,  the  remainder  are  chiefly  pieces  in  which  may  be 
traced  the  influenoe  of  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  still  more  of  the 
French  romantic  school  of  ttie  period.  With  much  that  was  crude 
there  was  much  of  promise— the  poet  was  still  so  youDg  that  the 
moat  brilUaot  hopes  were  formed  of  his  career,  and  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  In  his  next  volume  of  poems,  which  followed  soon 
after,  he  had  changed  his  line  of  thought,  and  announced  his  ambition 
to  become  a  natioual  poet,  and,  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  Christian,  to  sing 
the  glories  of  Christianity  and  Spain.  To  this  determination  he  has 
adhered  for  the  twenty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  and  has  thus  per- 
haps assisted  in  confining  his  fame  to  hia  native  country,  where  he 
appeara  to  be  recognised  as  decidedly  the  first  poet  of  his  time.  His 
productions  are  numeroos.  His  dramas  alone  amount  to  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  all  of  them  on  national  subjects,  and  written  in  the 
old  national  metre  of  hopa  nnd  Calderon.  Une  of  them, '  The  Apo- 
tbeosis  of  Calderon  *  is  quite  in  the  old  Spanish  taste,  the  characters 
being  Fame,  Repose,  Criticism,  Homer, .  Virgilt  Shokspere,  and  Cer- 
vantea.  In  '  Don  Juan  Tenoriu,'  a  play  in  two  parts,  founded  on  the 
story  of  the  world -renowned  Don  Juan,  the  termination  leaves  the  hero 
not  in  hell  but  in  purgatory,  amid  a  burat  of  rehgious  doctrine  and 
feeling  which  in  England  would  be  thought  unusual  for  the  stage. 
The  most  popular  of  hia  dramas  is  another  in  two  parts, '  El  Zapatoro 
y  el  R^'  (the  Shoemaker  and  the  King),  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  Boocesaful  on  the  Spanish  boards.  Many  of  the  others  are 
accused  of  being  melodramatic,  but  none  of  being  dull.  His  ballads 
•nd  shorter  pkces  exhibit  Uie  same  national  air.  One  of  the  fioeet  is 
nndottbtedly  *  A  bnen  Jues^  m^or  Testigo'  (The  Judge  good  and  the 
"Witness  better),  a  story  of  a  seduced  lady  who,  nnaue  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  her  seducer's  promise  of  marriage,  appeals  to  a  cmcifix 
before  which  it  was  made,  aud  is  miraculously  answered, — a  tale  so 
vividly  and  admirably  told,  that  but  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  to 
English  notions  irreverent,  character  of  some  of  its  contents,  it  would 
probably  have  been  long  ere  now  translated  and  popular  in  Enfdisb. 
while  Zorrilla's  subjects  are  thus  national  and  antique,  hia  s^e  of 
narrative  is  by  no  means  of  the  grave  and  aeriooa  real  Spanish  cha- 
racter, but  rapid,  concise,  and  energetic,  witb  some  of  the  best 
charaoteristios  of  modem  French  literature^  whioh  he  appeara  to 
have  Btudied  closely.  Perhaps  his  leading  work,  on  the  whole,  is  Iiis 
'Cantos  del  Trovador*  (Songs  of  the  Ti-oubadour),  a  collection  of 
legends  and  histoiioat  traditions  (8  vols.,  Uadtid,  18i0-41).  His 
'Oranada,'  an  «pio  poem  (S  vtda.,  "PmM,  1852),  appaan  to  be  im  suo- 
eessfuL  In  tiie  preboe  he  spe^  In  somewhat  h^perboUe  terms  of 
Oraaada,  whidi  he  informs  us  hss  "  become  for  him  the  object  of  a 
superstitious  idolatry  which  has  absorbed  all  his  thoughts."  The 
whole  history  of  the  dty  was  to  be  included  in  this  poem  and  in 
another  called  the  'Cuento  de  Cuentoa'  (or  Tate  of  Tales).  Though 
so  ardent  a  devotee  ot  Spanish  glory,  Zotrilla  has  now  lived  for  some 
yean  aw^  from  it^  apendiiu  much  ot  his  time  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  nia  notes  to  'Qranada,'  he  appears  to  have 
Tiaited  Bogland.  He  speaks  in  tbe  preface  to  the  same  poem  of  "  the 
misfortunes  which  have  nearly  overwhelmed  him,"  and  "the  loss  of 
bis  parents  and  property."  By  a  poem  publiched  as  early  as  ISIO  and 
addressed  to  his  wife  Donna  Matilda  O'ReUly  y  Zorrilla,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  was  early  married  to  a  lady  of  Irish  descent.  An 
edition  his  worka  yaa  pubUalied  at  Paris  in  18i7,  and  again  in  1863, 
as  part  of  the  collection  of  Spanish  classics  issued  by  Baudiy. 

ZO'SIUTTS,  a  native  of  Oreeoe,  succeeded  Innooout  I.  as  bisliop  of 
Borne,  A.D.  417,  imder  the  reign  of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 
At  that  time  Pelogius  and  his  friend  Coelestius  were  disseminating  in 
the  west  their  peculiar  doctrines  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and 
the  freedom  of  man  from  ain.  Zosimus  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
-  oaptivated  by  the  eloquence  of  Coaleatiua,  who  was  a  ready  and  subtle 
speaker,  and  to  have  oountenanced  his  teneta.  But  Pelagins  and 
Coolestiua  were  soon  after  condemned  by  the  countul  of  Carthage,  a.d, 
418,  and  Zosimus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  heresy  against  the  Pelsr 
gians,  A  dispute  about  jurisdiction  having  arisen  in  Qaul  between 
the  bisbop  of  Aries  and  the  bishop  of  Vienue,  Zosimus  supported  the 
bishop  of  Aries,  but  the  other  bi^pa  of  Gaul  did  not  submit  to  his 
dedsion.  Zoumua  enoonraged  appeala  ficom  tha  bishopa  to  the  see  of 
Robe.  His  letters  on  the  Gaulbh  and  P^agtan  controversiaB  are 
worthy  of  notie<^  and  they  are  inserted  in  Constant's  *  Eplstolas  Roma- 
norum  Pontifioum.'  Zoeimua  died  in  December  418.  (Moratory 
Annali  tT  Italia,  and  the  Church  Historians.) 

ZO'SIinra  {ZAtntuu),  a  Greek  historian      the  time  of  Iheodoaias 
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the  younger  <a.Dl  408450).  He  is  described  by  Photius  ('BiU.  Cod.,* 
98)  OS  K^/tqs  Kol  lewi  fiinwinn'^yopoSiioomm  et  exodvooatoafild),  and  was 
perhaps  a  sou  of  Zosimus,  the  prtefeot  of  Eplrus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Theodo^on  Code  in  connection  with  some  laws  promulgated  by 
Valentinian  and  Yatens  in  a.d.  873.  Zosimus  is  the  auttior  of  an 
historical  work  still  extant  (Urropla  or  taropat6y),  in  six  books,  whioh 
appears  to  have  been  written  after  the  year  a.d.  425,  as  it  (v.  27)  men- 
tions an  ocourrenee  whioh  happened  in  that  year.  It  bc^a  with  the 
history  of  Augustus,  and  ^ler  having  given  in  the  first  bo<A  a  akrtdi 
of  the  hiatory  of  tha  empeaota  down  to  the  end  of  Diocletian's  reign, 
A.D.  806,  the  author  devotes  the  remaining  five  books  to  a  more  de- 
tailed Iiistory  of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  year  a.q.  409,  when 
liome  was  beu^ed  by  Alaric  a  second  time,  aud  Attains  was  declared 
emperor.  Zo^imua  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history.  Photiua  says  that  this  work 
was  a  mere  compilation  from  the  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  hoifreveT 
is  not  mentioned  by  Zosimus.  Ha  also  used  the  works  of  Dexippus 
and  Olympiodorus,  from  the  latter  of  whom  hs  copied  whole  chapters. 
Aa  Zosimus  did  not  examine  the  credibility  of  his  sources,  hia  own 
weight  88  an  historical  authority  depends  on  that  of  Iiis  souro^a  The 
style  of  his  hiatory  is  well  characterised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  and  pleasing,  Zosimus  himself  was  a  pAgon,  and  is  severely 
censured  by  Christian  writers  for  the  frankness  with  whioh  he  records 
the  crimes  aud  vices  of  Christian  emperors.  (Phot,,  'BibL  Cod.,'  93; 
Evagrius,  iii,  40,  41;  Nicephorus,  xvi  41,  &a.)  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  he  carried  his  accusation  any  further  than  hia  duty  as  a 
historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the  history  of  Zosimus  ap- 
peared 'in  a  Latin  translation  by  Leunclavins,  foL,  Basel,  1676.  It 
contains  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  Zosimus  agunst  the  impu- 
tations of  Christian  writers,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  Frocopius, 
Agatliias,  and  Jomandes.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
the  translation  of  Xiennclavius  (though  the  translator's  name  is  not 
mentioned)  ia  that  of  H.  Stephens,  4to,  Lyon,  1681.  In  thiseditiim 
Zosimus  is  printed  vrith  Herodian.  Zosimus  is  also  contained  in  Fk*. 
Sylburg's  'Romance  Historia  Scxiptoree  Gneci,'  fol,  Frankfurt^  1690: 
this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus,  the  one  by' 
Chr.  Olearius  (Zeitz,  Svo,  1579,  reprinted  at  Jena,  Svo,  1714),  and  too 
other  by  ThomasSmith  (Oxford,  Svo,  1679).  The  best  modem  editions 
are  that  of  J.  F.  Reltemeier  (Ijeipzlg,  Svo,  1784,  with  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  commentary),  and  of  Emmanuel  Bekker  (Bonn, 
Svo,  1837).  There  is  an  English  trandation,  under  the  title  of  '  Tha 
New  history  of  Count  ZoeimnB,'  Ac.,  Svo,  London,  1084.  (Fabridus^ 
BibUctk,  Orac,  viii.,  p.  62,  fta;  Voasius,  De  HiOoricu,  p.  812,  ed. 
Weetermann;  Bsitemeier,  OomtMiUaiio  de  Zoaimi  fide,  afilo  et  BiaUh 
ricit  qwu  HU  teqwUm  at  Scriptoribut,  in  the  Sibliotkeca  Fhilologica, 
IL,  p.  226,  io.,  Leipsig,  8vo,  178a) 

ZbUCH,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  dvilisn,  was  bom  abont 
1690.  He  waa  eduoatsid  on  the  free  foandatimi  of  Winchester  school ; 
eleoted  to  New  Collc^,  Oxford,  in  1607,  and  dioaen  fellow  in  1609. 
He  took  the  d^^e  of  Haohelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June  1614,  and  was 
admitted  at  Doctor^  Commons  in  January  1618.  In  April  1619  he 
commenced  L.L.D.,  and  was  appointed  Regius  IWeesor  of  Law  at 
Oxford  la  1620.  He  represented  Hyths  in  the  last  parliament  of 
Jamea  I.  In  1626  he  waa  appranted  prinoipal  of  St.  Albao's  UUl,  and 
dianoeUor  of  thediooasaof  Oxford,  sad  soon  after  jodgaof  thaHi^ 
Court  of  Admiralty.  He  eontrimitad  the  legal  aigamenta  to  the 
reasons  agunat  the  Solemn  League  aud  Covenant,  published  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1647.  In  164S  he  submitted  to  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  university  appoiut- 
menta  tiU  the  Beetoration.  Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the 
delegates  in  the  cause  of  Dom  Fantaleon  de  Sa,  brother  of  the  For* 
tugnese  ambassador,  who  was  tried  and  axseoted  in  1568*  for  tiie 
murder  of  an  English  gentleman.  At  the  Restoration  he  waa  r^tk-' 
stated  as  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  nominated  a  omuidBaioner  fbr 
regulating  the  university.  He  died  soon  after  at  hia  apacbaeniB  tn 
Doctors'  Commons,  on  tiie  Ist  of  March  1661. 

Zouch  published,  in  1613,  '  The  Dove,'  an  indifferent  poem.  Hia 
professional  works  are  : — 1,  '  Elementa  Juriaprudeatite^  definitlonibuib 
regulis,  et  senteutiia  eelectitnibua  juria  (dviUa  illusteat^'  Svo,  Ozbnl, 
1629.  2,  '  Deeoriptio  juria  et  juditw  fendalia,  secundum  consnetadfaua 
Mediolani  et  Kormaonise,  pro  introdoetione  ad  jorisprudentiam  Angli- 
oanam,'  8vo^  Oxford,  1634.  8,  'Descriptio  juris  et  judidi  temperas, 
secundum  conauetudines  feudoles  et  Normannioaa,  4to,  Oxford,  1686. 
4,  '  Descriptio  juria  et  judicii  eodesiastiei,  seoundom  oanonea  et  oon- 
Buetudinee  Anglicanaa,'  4to,  Oxford,  1636.  5,  'Descriptionee  jnzbet 
judicii  sacri ;  juris  et  judidi  militaris;  et  juris  et  judidi  moritimi,'  ito, 
Oxford,  1640.  6,  'Juris  et  judidifedalis,  sive  juris  inter  genteSffta 
expUcatio,'  4to,  Oxford,  16&0.  7,  '  Casea  and  Questions  nsolved  at 
Civil  Law,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1662.  8,  'Solutio  qoAstionis  de  legaU  delin- 
quentis  judica  oompetente,*  Svo,  1657.  9,  'Kruditionia  ingenua  aped- 
men,  adlioet  arUum,  logica>  dialecticce^  &o.,'  8vo,  Oxford^  1657.  10^ 
'  Queastionum  juris  dviUs  centuxia  in  deoem  classes  distoibuta,*  Svo, 
Oxford,  186a  11,  *The  Jarisdiotion  <a  the  Admiralty  Court  aasectad 
asainat  Sir  Edward  Cokeys  Artionli  Admiralitatis,  in  the  22nd  ohaptsr 
of  his  Jurisdiction  of  Conrta,*  SvOi  London,  1668 ;  a  posthnmooa  pnb- 
lioation.  An  anonymoos  pamphlet,  entitled  'Specimen  quiestionam 
juiia  dviUa,'  4to,  Oxford  1668,  haa  been  attribntadit&iteuih.  | 
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TorkBfain,  In  1797.  He  entered  Trlni^  CoUwa,  Oftmteidge^  In  1707. 
In  1760  he  wm  ekotad  into  one  of  Lord  Cnveiri  lehfdinhiiw.  He  wu 
ohoeen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed  aaiiatant  tutor  in  1768. 
The  Btate  of  his  health  obli^ng  him  to  leave  the  tTniTenity  hi  1770, 
his  college  presented  him  to  tbe  living  of  Wydlffc^  in  the  North  Biding 
of  ToAdurei  In  17B1  he  wu  appointed  depn^-oommiuary  of  the 
arehdeaoixu;  of  Bishniood;  and  in  1798  chaplain  to  tiie  Vaster  of 
the  Rolls,  and  leetor  of  Soayingham.  At  the  death  of  Us  elder 
brother,  ttie  Rer.  Henry  Zoodi,  he  inherited  an  estate  at  Sandal, 
where  ha  continued  to  leaide  till  his  death.  Hr.  Fitt  eonfbrred  n^n 
him  the  secood  prebend  in  the  ohnrch  of  Dorham.  The  see  <tf  Carlisle 
wu  offered  to  him  in  1808,  but  he  declined  it  on  aoconnt  of  hlg 
advanced  age.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1816.  Dr.  Zouch 
wu  an  elegant  cUssioal  scholar,  and  possessed  ooouderable  acquire- 
men^B  in  Iwtany.  Beddes  sararal  oocasional  diseonnoi^  he  pnUlahed 
'An-inqoiry  into  the  Frophetio  Character  of  the  Bomani,  u  described 
In  Daniel  tw.  S^Sfi,'  1792 ;  and  '  An  attempt  to  iUostrate  some  of  the 
"  ~  fionn    He  alsopabliahed 

and  Writings  of 
'  John  Sudbory, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham,  Ho,  1808 ;  and  an  oditim  of  Zsaak  Walton  s 
•Urea,'  with  additioM. 

ZOITST,  a^ABD,  edled  sometime*  SoWit  and  Soas^  wu  a  Ger- 
man portrait-painter  of  great  ability,  who  established  himself  in 
England,  and  wu  one  of  Lely's  linls,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  He 
WW  bom  in  Westphalia,  in  16S7,  bat  the  year  in  which  he  came  to 
England  is  not  known.  Bnokeridge,  in  his  '  English  sebool,'  -says  he  ^ 
eame  to  this  coontry  abont  the  year  1666,  aitd  fonnd  enconragemect , 
■uitable  to  his  merit.  *'  His  portraits  of  men,"  he  oontinoea  *'  are  ' 
admirable,  baring  in  them  a  just,  bold  draft,  and  good  oolooring  ,**  but 
he  did  not  always  execute  with  a  due  r^ard  to  graoe  in  women's 
faces ;  which  ia  an  habit  tbat  can  only  be  aaqnired  by  drawing  after 
tiie  most  peif  eot  beauties,  in  which  hia  ooonfay  did  not  greatly  abound. 
What  we  are  most  indebted  to  him  for  is  lus  eduoa^ig  Hr.  Biley." 
.  Walpole  saya  of  Zonat — "  By  wbat  I  have  aeen  of  his  hand,  paiticu- 
lady  his  own  bead  at  Houghton,  he  wu  an  admirable  master.  It  is 
animated  with  truth  and  nature ;  round,  bold,  yet  highly  fioisfaed." 
Jerrase,  the  painter,  admired  Zouat'a  style  and  endeaToured  to  acquire 
it :  he  copied  a  porlarait  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  by  Zouat,  more 
than  once.  Zoust  wu  a  man  of  dngnlar  temper,  and  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  Lely's  fsmalo  portraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  wu 
slovenly  in  hia  dress,  and  he  often  opened  his  house-door  in  Cursltor's- 
aUey  or  Holbom-row  bimeelt  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  his 
visitw,  he  used  to  say  that  hia  muter  wu  not  at  home.  Walpole 
mentions  several  portraits  by  him,  among  Ihem  a  fine  head  of  Lo^an, 
the  engraver,  one  of  Sir  F.  Throckmorton,  and  an  excellent  one  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  dark  periwig,  on  the  back  of  whioh  was  written  the 
price  of  the  picture  and  frame :  the  picture  81.  and  the  frame  1 6«.  His 
o  raperiea  were  frequently  of  satin,  m  which  he  imitated  the  manner  of 
TerWgb.   Hedisd  in  1681,agedforty-four. 

Z3CH0KKE,  JOHANN  HBINRICE  DANIEL,  wu  bom  at  Hag- 
deburg  in  Frussia  on  March  22, 1771,  and  reoeived  the  earlier  part  of 
hia  education  in  the  Elosterschule  and  in  the  gymnaidum  of  tbat 
town.  When  only  aeventeen  be  quitted  his  school  and  family,  and 
beoame  pl^-vritar  to  a  troop  stndling-pli^ezs.  In  a  short  time 
however  he  returned  to  his  fiunily,  and  wu  sent  to  the  nnivrasity  of 
nrankfiirt-on-tfae-Oder,  where,  without  any  settled  plan,  he  studied 
^lilosopby,  theology,  the  fine  arts,  histoty,  and  finance.  In  1792  he 
commenced  private  teaching  in  Frankfurt,  but  with  little  suoceu ; 
and  he  employed  moat  of  hU  time  in  writii^  for  the  stage,  where  his 
'AUillino,  the  Bandit'  <of  which  the  ston  wu  borrowed  by  Honk 
Lewis  for  hia  '  Bravo  of  Venice  *).  and  *  Jnlina  von  Sossen,'  produced 
at  this  period,  were  favourably  reonved.  But  he  also  wrote  against 
a  government  edict  respecting  religion,  and  therefore  when,  in  1796. 
he  applied  for  a  profeesonhip,  it  wu  reAised  him.  He  then  left  Frank- 
ftirt,  travelled  about  Germany  and  fVance,  and  at  length  settled  at 
Beichenau  in  tbe  Graubundten  where,  in  conjunction  with  Tsebamar, 
ha  established  a  boaxding^chool  for  bojs,  which  wu  so  well  conducted 
that  iiie  cnton  preiantad  Urn  with  its  freedom  ai  a  biudter,  and  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  writing  his  'Gesdiiohte  dea  Frelstaato  dor 
drei  Bfinda  n  BfaSeten^  (Histoiy  of  the  fVee  BUte  of  the  Three 
LeaftuM  in  Bhiatla),  whidi  was  published  in  1790.  This  is  an  acoount 
of  the  early  associations  of  the  canton  for  the  establishment  of  its 
liberties,  and  wu  the  precursor  of  several  other  works  on  the  history 
of  Switierland.  In  Uiat  year  however  the  Canton  of  Qraubundten 
dadined  to  win  the  blvetie  rspublie  established  under  French  in- 
flueuoe;  Zsohokke  wu  In  fkvour  of  the  union;  he  became  nnpopolar, 
and  his  school  wu  the  saorifioe.  Ausblan  troops  entered  the  canton, 
and  Zschokke  withdrew  to  Aarau,  where  the  central  government  of 
the  Helvetic  xepublic  wu  then  fixed.  His  reputation,  his  talents,  and 
bis  political  oinnions,  procured  him  employment  under  the  govera- 
ntent  He  was  made  chief  of  the  department  of  education,  and  wu 
sent  in  tbe  capaoi^  of  a  fnllj^en^owosd  govenunoit  eommissloner  to 
settle  the  afUrs  ofUnterwaMMi,  Hbm  annring  fhun  the  devastatimH 
of  a  foreign  enemy  and  the  effects  of  party  vi<^enoe^  where  he  acted 
u  a  true  benefactor  and  a  restorer  of  peac&  A  memorial  of  this 
Kmsikable  period  ia  given  in  his 'HistorisohenDenkwiir^^eiten  dwi 
Sofaweiiieriidu  BtutaamwUnng'  (HMorieal  Bfemoin  of^  Swiv  I 


Bavolntlon).  His  oommisnon  vru  subsequently  extended  over  the 
oantou  of  tTri,  Sehwyta,  and  Zng,  and  his  appeals  for  tbe  help  of  the 
miaerabk  sufferers  remain  in  proof  of  bis  powers  of  eloquence 
During  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Oeschiohte'  vom  Eampfe  und  Unter- 
gange  dw  Sbhweitzeriache  Berg- und  Waldoautone'  (History  of  tLe 
Con^cts  and  Fall  of  the  Swiss  Mounttun  and  Forest  Cantons),  an 
axeellent  sfcettdi,  published  in  1801.  In  ISOl  the  central  ^enmeut 
of  Bam  nominated  him  to  the  baoUwioka  of  Lugano  and  Bellinzona, 
where  he  executed  hia  dntiea  with  the  best  results;  On  hia  return  to 
Bern  he  wu  loud  in  his  complaints  against  the  Flrenoh  ambassador 
Bamhard,  and  the  General  Dumas,  on  acoount  of  their  oppressive  con- 
duct and  arUtrary  proceedings ;  for  Zschokke  bed  opposed  the  deairea 
of  tbe  Graubundten  for  independence  rather  from  a  conviction  of 
their  hopelessness  than  from  any  unpatriotic  love  of  French  domina- 
U(H),  and  ha  stated  "that  the  Huvatio  exeeutive  diractorj  eqjoyed  no 
influence  or  eonrideration;  it  wu  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  people 
it  wu  appointed  to  govern ;  *  but  it  wu  not  crad,  and  It  avoiaed 
anarchy,  so  that  Ite  wu  contented  to  act  under  it  His  lemonstcances 
had  produced  no  immediate  effects,  when  he  wu  created  governor 
of  Basel,  where  a  commotion  Iiad  arisen  against  the  land  tax  and 
^hw;  he  there  threw  bimsdf  into  the  midst  of  an  armed-assemblage 
of  the  people^  and  indooed  them  to  fidlow  Us  advloe  and  submit 
When  the  oMitral  govenuneot  at  Bern,  with  the  Laudmann  Aloys 
Rediag  at  its  head,  prepared  in  1801  to  restore  the  ruptured  federalism 
of  the  union,  Zschokke  redgned  bis  offices,  u  he  doubted  whether 
the  attempt  oould  be  Bucoessful  then,  and  he  retired  to  Biberstein  in 
Aaisao,  to  devote  himself  to  bis  &vourite  studies.  Uuoh  civil  con- 
tenuon  aroae,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable^  when  in  October 
1802,  Boanart*  ofibred  his  mediation,  and  b7  it  the  federal  nnioo 
Switmland  wu  eataUQshed  in  1808.  Tiie  modifioatimi  brought 
Zsdiokke  again  into  poUtioal  aotivity.  He  wu  presented  with  tlie  oiti> 
zeosbip  of  Aargau,  and  nominated  by  the  government  in  1804  a  member 
of  the  council  of  minee  and  forests.  In  tbe  same  year  he  oommenoed 
his  popular  '  Schweiierboten '  (Swiae  Mesaenger),  and  in  1807  hia 
*  Miacellen  fiir  die  neueste  Weltknode '  (Uiscellat^  of  the  moat  recent 
Events),  which  wu  eontinued  without  interrantion  till  1818;  it  dis- 
played a  happy  choice  of  auttjects,  a  richnsu  m  ooutento,  a  consden- 
tions  libenuism,  and  in  general  a  strong  and  correct  judgment.  In 
1814,  when  the  Swiss,  aner  tbe  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  s^in  wished 
to  reconstruct  their  constitution,  Zschokke  exerted  hinuelf  to  main- 
tain peaos  in  Aargau,  while  he  strenuouBly  defended  its  independence 
against  the  claims  of  Bern.  In  1829,  in  consequence  of  some  impu- 
tatiou  Mainit  him  u  editor  of  the  'Sehweiserboteii,' be  resigned  his 
offices  of  diiitoh  and  forest  inspector,  bnt  retained  thoee  ctf  member  of 
the  oounoU,  of  the  school  directory,  and  preddent  of  the  directory  of 
the  school  of  educati<m  for  artisans.  In  1880  hawu  re-chosen  a  member 
of  the  church  couxal,  and  he  continued  to  exert  himself  actively  and 
effectively  in  the  promotion  of  eduoation  and  all  social  reforms,  though 
his  time  was  now  chiefly  given  to  Uterary  composition.  With  tbeao 
duties  and  his  literary  worki^  which  became  extremely  numerous,  he 
eontinued  to  occupy  himulf  until  hia  death,  whioh  took  place  at  Biber- 
stein, on  June  27, 1848.  His  published  works  are  of  very  varlet  cbarac- 
ter.  We  have  noticed  some  of  hia  hlatorical  and  political  productions, 
but  in  this  class  the  most  valuable  are  hia  '  Oeaohiehte  dee  Baieriachen 
Volka  und  seiner  Fuiaten'  (History  of  the  Bavarian  People  and  their 
Prineea),  1818-18;  and  *Des  Schweizerlandea  GaBohichte  fiir  das 
Sohweiaervolk'  (History  of  Switserland  f<v  the  Swiss  People),  1822; 
which  are  highly  eateemed,  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  are 
distinguiBhed  by  a  lucidity  of  arrangement,  olearaeaa  of  perception,  a 
keen  insii^t  into  character,  and  warmth  and  strength  of  expression. 
His  novels  and  tales  exceed  ail  other  classes  in  number.  Amonc  tbe 
best  are  hia '  Advontuxee  of  a  Kew  Yeat'e  NighV  which  wu  traniUated 
hi  'Kadnrood'i  Hagarine,'  *  Jonathan  Fro^*  a  serio-comic  novel, 
'The  Dead  Quest,'  and  '  The  Goldmaker's  Village.'  His  merits  are  a 
correct  delineation  of  tbe  nicer  shades  of  character,  a  naturally  simple 
pathos,  a  happy  exposition  of  some  of  the  weak  points  of  our  social 
institutions,  a  considerable  amount  of  humour,  and  a  oouatant 
maintenance  of  good  principles  and  feelings.  Some  of  these  novels, 
like  the '  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie^'  aim  at  effeotiag  the  removal  of  social 
evils,  national  prejudices,  or  injurious  customs,  such  u  'IHe  Brannt- 
weinpest'  (The  Brandy  Pest);  he  ia  frequently  tedioni^  and  bis  plote 
are  improbable,  and  the  least  happy  of  his  attempts  we  of  the  historical 
blaas.  His  poetry  seldom  rises  beyond  mediocri^,  nor  are  his  dramato 
attempta  of  a  high  character.  He  hod  much  knowledge  of  a  kind 
fittbg  him  tot  hia  office  inspector  <a  forester  and  wu  acquunted  with 
geology,  partienlariy  In  r^inenoa  to  the  eountiy  in  wfaioh  he  resided, 
u  is  ifttown  in  h»  'GeUrgstSiateT'  and  <  Die  Alpenw&lder.'  By  far 
the  most  popular  of  his  works  was  his  *  Stunden  der  Andacht '  (Hours 
of  Devotion),  which  wu  first  published  as  a  Stmday  periodical,  and 
which  liu  gone  through  forty  editions.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  complete 
expositions  of  modem  rationalism,  but  its  want  of  orthodoxy  wu  held 
to  be  oompensated  Iqr  its  fervid  eloquence^  and  ita  lealous  iuculcatica 
of  evei7  practical  du^  in  all  ranks.  This  work  wu  not  known  to  be 
hia  till  tlw  appeaianee  of  his  *  Selbstsohau,'  a  sort  of  antobiography  of 
a  somewhat  ungular  character,  which  has  been  tranakted  into  English. 
He  publiahed  a  collected  edition  of  hia  historical  writings,  in  1880,  in 
16  volumes,  and  a  seleetiott  of  liisnovdsandiioemiin  10  volBmei^in 
1847 ;  bat  an  edition  of  hi.  ool^^k|;^<13;iO@m€^<>l<- 
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Uaoy  of  hii  woils  havs  teea  tranalated  into  FV«doIi  ;  and  in  Eng^iah 
w«  have  hit  ' Qoldenthal,*  atale;  *Der  Qoldmacbandorf 'Lore'i 
Stratagem,'  and  other  tale* ;  '  The  Hiatory  of  Snitzerland a  volume 
of  select  emyi ;  and  the ' '  Stunden  der  Andaoht/  under  the  title  of 
'Hour*  of  lleditation  and  B«flection.' 

ZUCCARBLLI.  or  ZUCCHERSLLT,  FRANCESCO,  a  diebbgnished 
Italian  laudeoape-painter,  bom  at  Pitigllano,  near  Flc»rence,  in  1702. 
He  firat  atodied  figure-painting,  but  he  eventually  decided  upon  fol- 
lowing  landaflape-paiDtiDg,  in  vhich  hia  fint  inatruotor  was  Paolo 
Anesi,  at  Florence.  He  i^terwarda  went  to  Rome  and  oontinued  hia 
studiea  with  Horandi,  and  laatly  with  Pietro  NelU.  Zuocarelli 
eatablisbed  himaelf  at  Yeniee,  but  he  acquired  in  tima^  through 
Smith'a  printa,  after  hia  worke,  ao  great  a  reputation  in  Bni^atidf  that 
he  waa  induced  to  visit  thia  ootintry  in  17S2,  and  hia  s^eoeas  wai 
Bucb  as  to  satiaTy  the  moat  aangnine  expeotations.  At  the  inatitution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  he  woa  elected  one  of  the  members, 
and  is  accordingly  one  of  tboee  who  are  considered  ita  fonnden. 
Several  of  hia  pioturea  have  been  engraved  by  Vivarea.  The  figorea 
in  them  were  painted  by  himaelf ;  and  "  it  baa  been  remarked,"  aaya 
Edwuds,  "  that  among  the  figurea  which  he  inteodnced  in  bis  land- 
■capes,  he  frequently  repreaented  one  with  a  gourd-bottle  at  bis  wfds^ 
as  is  often  aeen  in  Italy.  Thia  Is  Mud  to  have  been  done  intentionally, 
M  a  sort  of  pan  on  us  own  name^  Ztuco  being  the  Italian  word  for 
goord." 

In  1759  Zuccarelli  pidnted  a  set  of  dedgns  for  tapeairiea,  whioh 
were  executed  by  the  UDg'a  ti^tiy-weaver,  Vml  Saunden^  for  Uie 
Earl  of  Egremont'a  honse  m  FiccadiUy.  He  painted  many  creditable 
pictprea  in  England,  bat  they  are  generally  very  inferior  to  those  he 
painted  in  Venice,  and  to  whii^  be  waa  indebted  for  his  reputation 
and  the  fortune  he  made  in  thia  oountry.  Hia  laUer  wotka  are  oold  in 
ocdourinft  want  harmony,  and  are  arafidal  in  their  oompoBititn; 
there  are  some  specimens  at  Hampton  Court.  Zuooardli  however  In 
his  time  reigned  over  the  public  taste  In  England ;  and  the  chief  cause 
of  Wilson's  want  of  sueoesa  was  because  he  did  not  imitate  him.  . 

In  1778  be  returned  to  Florence^  and  be  gave  up  painting,  having 
resolved  to  paaa  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  quiet  retirement;  the 
■uppreesion  however  t»  tiie  Emperor  of  Austria  of  a  mtmutery*  on 
the  secutltyof  whidi  he  had  advanced  num«y,  deprived  him  of  his 
property.  This  misfbrtone  compelled  him  to  remme  the  pmidl,  and 
D«  fonod  anfficient  employment  from  the  English  gentmnea  who 
vifiited  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  paint  nntil  his  death  In  1788. 
He  etched  some  plates  after  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

<Laozi,  Sloria  PittoricOf  Ac;  Edwards,  Aneedoia  <^ Painting,  •£<;.) 

ZC'CCABO,  TACDBO  and  FEDERL'QO,  two  ealebrated  Italian 
historical  ralntcra,  were  the  sons  of  Ottavlano  Zacoara^  an  obscure 
painter,  ana  were  bran  at  EL  Angelo  in  Vadou 

Taddeo  Zuccabo,  was  bom  in  1629.  He  studied  fint  witii  Pompso 
dft  Fano,  and  afterward*  with  GHacomone  da  Faensa.  He  went  early 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  very  popular  painter,  for  the  reason,  saya 
Lansi,  that  there  ia  nothing  in  hia  works  that  the  populaoe  cannot 
understand  or  imagine  it  understanda.  His  plotnree  are  ounpoaitions 
of  portraits,  simply  dlTp^>*^i  dreaaed  In  the  oostume  of  Ustim^  have 
lituc  varied  of  ohancter,  and  he  rarely  introdnoed  the  naked  figure^ 
but  when  be  did  it  was  natural  and  simple. 

His  eaily  U£>— according  to  Tasaii,  wbo  writes  his  name  Zucchero — 
was  one  of  extreme  hardship.  He  left  his  father's  house  at  the  age  of 
fonrteen,  and  ket  out  alone  for  Rome.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  himself  friendless  and  houseleas,  and  be  was  foKed  to  seek 
employment  as  a  coloorgrindcr,  bat  in  thia  vray  he  added  littia  ie  his 
meani^  and  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  desUtatsb  He  passed 
many  of  his  nights  in  the  streets  of  Bome*  sleeping  among  the  andent 
ruins,  or  under  the  porches  of  the  modem  palacea  or  (dinrchea;  and 
after  much  perseverance,  he  was  at  last  compelled  by  ezoessive  priva- 
tion to  return  to  his  father's  hoose,  there  to  recruit  his  shattered  con- 
aUtatioa,  for,  says  Yuaii,  he  had  been  living  upon  liis  youth ;  but 
duiing  all  this  period  he  let  pass  no  oppniunity  that  oocorred  of 
improring  bimseif  in  drawing.  As  scon  as  be  had  recovered  his 
strength  ne  retunied  with  renewed  courage  to  Rome,  and  this  time 
bis  exertions  met  with  a  different  reward.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ihftnklh)  da  Panna,  who  had  painted  some  yean  with  Correggio  and 
Pannigiano,  and  who  took  Taddeo  with  him  to  Alvito  near  Sora,  where 
he  waa  about  to  paint  a  chapel  in  freaoo.  The  experience  be  acquired 
in  this  woA  was  of  great  value  to  bim,  and  although  only  m  his 
sigbteenth  year,  be  refcomed  to  Rome  in  1548  a  good  fresoo-pointer, 
and  he  gun  a  proof  of  his  ability  by  the  frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  which 
he  executed  on  the  fagade  of  the  hoate  of  Jaoobo  Mattel,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Farias  Camillua  From  this  time  be  found  steidy  employ- 
ment, and  executed  many  vast  works,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  at 
Bome  and  elsewhere.  Be  painted  several  freacoee  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  for  Pope  Jalins  IIL,  and  for  Pope  I^ol  IV. ;  bat  bis  ^eatest 
works  were  those  which  he  p^ted  for  Cardinal  Alsasandro  Fameae 
tt  Caprarola ;  his  best  works  at  Rome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  the  Consolssione.  i 

The  paintings  of  Caprarola  Oluatrating  the  glories  of  the  Famese 
family  were  engraved  in  45  plates  by  J.  J.  Frenner,  and  were  pablished 
in  Bome  in  1748-£0,  in  folio ;  and  there  \b  a  description  of  the  paint- 
tecs  and  ike  palace  hj  L.  Sebaskisni,  'Desniiione  e  Relaidone  Isti^oa 
dd  rGsl  PalsRso  di  Capraroti^'  published  also  at  Boms  in  1741. 


Taddeo  died  at  Bome  tax  the  2nd  of  September  16S6,  aged  thirty 
seven  years  and  a  day,  and  be  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Uo&aolle  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dells  Rotondo,  or  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome. 

FsDBHioo  Zdcoabo,  Taddoo's  brother  and,  pupU,  was  bom  at  San^ 
Angelo  in  Vado,  in  1S48.  He  was  given  to  Uie  charge  of  bis  brother 
at  Bome  when  very  young.  Taddeo'a  numerous  occupations  gave 
Federigo  great  advantages,  and  he  was  early  employed  by  his  brother 
as  an  aeaistant.  Federigo  oompleted  the  works  which  Taddeo  had 
left  incomplete;  He  painted  much  in  a  umilar  style  to  that  of 
Taddeo,  but  be  waa  in  every  respect  inferior  to  him,  except  in  auccess 
and  in  the  qoanUty  and  extensiveness  of  bis  works ;  his  drawing  was 
infbiimr.  bis  oomposiUcns  were  more  crowded,  and  there  was  generally 
more  aiSbotation  in  his  style;  He  waa  invited  by  the  Onnd-Duke 
F^sncesoo  L  to  Florence  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Vasari.  He  there  painted,  says  Lansl,  more 
than  800  flgurea  60  feet  high,  with  a  Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  bis  own 
words,  Uiat  tiie  other  flgurea  appeared  like  babies.  He  boasted  that 
they  were  Hit  largest  figures  known,  but,  continues  Lansi,  beyond 
th^  vastness  they  had  nothing  to  recommend  them.  When  Pietro 
da  Cortooa  was  in  Florence  there  was  a  project  to  replace  them  by 
some  works  of  that  pointer,  but  on  aooount  of  the  gieatness  of  ths 
undertakins^  it  was  feared  that  ha  might  not  live  long  enongli  to  com- 
plete it,  and  Federigo's  works  were  not  disturbed. 

After  this  great  work  Federigo  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  surpassed 
the  &me  of  all  bis  contemporsrie^  and  be  was  reoalled  to  Kobm  by 
Gregory  ZIII.  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Z*aolina  in  Uie 
Vatican.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  hs  had  a  quarrel  with  some 
of  the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  aocoaations  against  bim, 
and  to  avenge  himself  he  imitated  the  example  of  Ap^cs  ^  Ephema 
(Lofiian,  'De  Calumnia'),  and  painted  a  picture  of  .  calumny.  In  wbieb 
ha  introduoed  the  portraits  of  his  accusers  with  asaes'  eara^  and  placed 
the  picture  on  8k  Lake's  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  that 
saint.  Tbu  proceeding  was  represented  and  gave  offence  to  the  pOM 
and  Federigo  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome  immediately,  to  avoid  uie 
eonsequencea.  The  picture  in  question  is  not  the  one  he  painted  after 
Luoian's  desoriptim  of  that  of  Apelles  of  Epheaus ;  this  was  punted 
in  distemper  on  oanras,  for  the  Oi^mi  Aunily;  and  it  ift  or  was  lately, 
in  ths  Palasw  Lants,*  thsrs  Is  an  engmving  of  it  bj  Comdins  Cctt. 
It  is  one  of  Federigo'a  best  wotks; 

After  this  event  he  went  to  Fluiders,  where  he  made  some  cartoons 
for  tapestries;  then  to  Holland,  and  thence  came  to  England  in  1674. 
Here  ne  painted  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary 
Quem  of  Scots,  wblon  is  at  Chiswick,  and  whicji  Tartue  engraved. 
He  painted  a  second  portrait  of  Elissbeth  in  a  sort  of  Peraian  dress, 
which  is  at  Hampton  Court,  on  which  there  is  a  scroll  with  the 
following  venea  attributed  to  Spenser,  but  whiidi  Walpole  conjeoCorea 
ftrc  by  EUaabeth  herself:— 

**Tha  restlesi  swallow  fits  mjrreitleMe  mlndi 
In  ttlU  rerlTlngc,  still  ranewlnia  wroDgi ; 
Her  lost  eotnplalnta  of  enultj  unklsde 
Are  all  tbe  mialqaa  Uut  my  life  prokiogs. 
With  pendve  thonghts  mj  wceplaf  stac  I  erova, 
Whose  aielaaehely  teares  my  eares  txpiewa : 
His  teares  in  silence  and  my  siKhes  onknowa 
Are  all  the  physleke  tiHat  my  harmes  tcdrctse. 
My  od\j  hope  wss  In  this  Roodly  trer, 
Whhih  I  did  plant  in  love,  brin^  up  In  carp. 
Bat  all  In  value,  for  now  to  Ute  I  we 
The  shales  [sbells]  be  mine,  the  kernels  others  are. 
Hy  muslqne  may  be  plalntes,  my  mosiqiie  tcaics, 
U  thU  be  sU  the  (tnit  my  lovcUee  besics.** 

Federigo  painted  likewise  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  at 
Wobnrn,  and  those  of  Cliarlaa  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  bigU 
admiral ;  and  Elizabeth's  giant  porter,  now  at  Hamptm  Coorb  Wat 
pole  had  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frauds  Waldngbam  by  him. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  England ;  he  was  soon  forgiven  and 
recalled  by  the  pope,  ana  he  returned  to  Rome  and  finiahed  the 
ceiling  of  the  FaoUna.  At  the  end  of  1686,  after  the  accession  of 
Sixtus  V.  to  the  pa|«l  chair,  Zuccaro  was  invited  by  Phihp  IL  to 
Spain  to  pidnt  the  Ksourial,  with  a  salary  of  2000  scndi  per  annum. 
He  arrived  at  Madrid  ia  January  1686.  and  he  was  oooa^ed  in  the 
Esoorial  nearly  three  years,  dunng  which  time  be  painted  several 
works  in  oil  and  in  ftesoo,  some  of  which  however  were  immediately 
afterwards  removed  or  deatn^ed ;  yet  Zuccaro  left  Spain  richly 
rewarded.  He  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1688.  In  1695  he 
founded  the  AoBdemy  of  St  Luke  there,  for  which  a  chatter  had  been 
granted  by  Gregory  illL,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V. :  he  waa 
the  firat  prealdsiit.  He  wrote  a  book  on  tlw  pnciplae  of  pslnting, 
sculpture,  and  arsbttcetarsh  entitled  'I/idea  di  Fittori,  Soultori,  e 
Architetti,*  and  printed  it  in  1608  at  Turin,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  pablished  two  other  works  at  Bologna  in  1608 — 
one  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Parma,  '  La  dimora,  di  Parma, 
del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zoocaro;'  the  other  giving  an  accoimt  of  a 
jonmey  in  Italy  and  hia  atoy  at  Parma,  '  U  passaggio  per  Italia  oolla 
dimora  di  Parma,  del  EUg.  Oar.  Federigo  Zuocarou'  He  died  in  1609, 
the  year  following  at  Aneona.  Fedes^go  Zocoaro,  thog^  a  maone^ 
had  great  sbillty  as  a  paiatcr.  He  wsa  also  ^^P^^tp^^'p^JS^S 
taot,  wd  hs  is  ssid  to  hftTfl  owed  GigittB««tt)9raofiyieHMPW 
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ucomplialiments  and  personal  attractions :  be  was  the  most  fortunate 
painter,  or  poiiapa  tirtiat,  of  his  time.  Lonxi  oriticisea  his  writings; 
he  terms  th«m  bombastic  and  pedftntio,  and  sa^  that  instead  <^ 
instruction  ttisy  present  a  mere  tissue  of  stmla  and  ondigssttid  speoa- 
latioDs,  and  that  ime  page  of  Vanri  Is  worth  more  than  all  that 
Znccaro  wrote, 

(Vasarl,  Vite  Ai  Pfttori,  ifec..;  Baglione,  YiU  PiUori,  Ao. :  Wal- 
pols,  Anecdotei  of  Paintiaff,  Ac  ;  Lama,  SUria  Pittorica,  dec, ;  Cean 
Bermndez,  Dicewnario  Hiatorieo,  &e.) 

ZU'CCHI.  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  pdnto-,  bom  at  Yenioe  in  1726. 
His  &ther,  E^ummsoo  Zooehl,  was  aa  ragiAver,  and  was  hb  son's  flnt 
tnstntotor  in  drawing;  he  aftiTwardB  learned  paintiqg  nndor  F.  Fonte- 
buso  and  J.  AmigonL  Robert  Adam,  the  arohiteot,  when  in  Italy, 
engaged  Zuodhi  to  make  drawings  for  him ;  and  Zucohi  travelled  with 
him  in  Italy  and  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  was  muoh 
employed  by  him  as  an  interior  decorator  and  freaeo  painter.  He 
painted  myuologioBl  sabjects,  mina,  and  ornaments :  his  colouring 
was  plessing,  but  hli  s^la  was  superBoial  and  mere^  omamentaL 
He  executed  some  wotfcs  in  the  old  BocUngham  Houss^  St.  James's 
Park,  and  be  pointed  much  at  Osterley  Fftrk,  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  originally  built  by  Sir  Thooias  Qresham.  Zuechi  lived 
EeveraJ  years  in  England,  and  was  an  Assoointe  of  the  Boyol  Academy. 
He  left  this  country  in  company  with  Aag^ca  KanlTmann,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1795. 

(LoDghi,  Fits  de  PUtori  Feusianj,  ftc;  Edward^  Anadotea  cf 
Painting,  &o,) 

ZUMALAGARREGTJI,  T03IAS,  was  bom,  Deoember  20. 1788.  in 
the  village  of  Ormasitegni,  near  Villareal,  in  the  Spanish  prorince  of 
OuipQZcoo.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles,  but  were  not 
rich.  When  the  French  invaded  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  1808  he  was 
etadying  law  in  the  University  of  Pamplona.  lie  then  relinqoished 
his  legal  stodies,  and  entered  the  army  ai  a  cadetL  He  isrred  imder 
Hina,  and  in  1818  bod  risen  to  the  nmk  of  eaptaio.  In  1822  ho 
was  still  a  captain,  and  soon  afterwards  commanded  two  battaUons  of 
Qnesoda'a  division  in  the  royalist  army  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
constitutionaliBts.  In  1625  bs  became  lieutenaiit-colonel,  and  hod  the 
oonunond  of  the  first  regiment  of  King's  Volunteers,  and  subsequently 
the  Prince's  Regiment,  the  third  of  the  line.  Soon  afterwards  he 
beeame  colonel,  and  oommanded  the  third  rf^^msnt  of  light  infhntzj, 
and  afterwards  the  regiment  of  Estcemadiust  the  14th  of  the  lin& 
These  sttooessiTe  removals  were  mode  an  account  of  bis  known  talents 
in  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  bat  his 
attachment  to  the  party  of  Don  Carlos  was  also  known,  and  when  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  expected  to  take  place.  Zumalacartegni 
was  not  only  displaced  by  the  inspector  of  the  infantry,  but  was 
arrested  as  an  enemy  of  the  ezisUng  goromment.  Having  been  set  at 
liberty,  he  sent  in  lus  resignation,  and  retired  to  Pamplona  where  his 
wife  and  family  were  residing.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  he  was  offered  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  condition 
that  he  would  attach  himself  to  the  qaeen's  army,  but  tliis  oStt  he 
declined.  He  was  strictly  watched,  but  escaped  by  night,  and  on  the 
80th  of  October  joined  Uie  insurgents  in  the  Basque  Frovinceii  He 
oolleeted  a  eonsidetable  fores,  though  Us  means  were  limitad  to  about 
2001.  of  his  own  money,  and  in  a  aeriet  of  nouDtam  oonfliota  he  over- 
came the  best  of  the  queen's  generals.  Don  Carlos  left  England 
secretly,  and  jomed  the  army  in  July,  1834.  Zumalacarregui  defeated 
General  Rodil  in  the  volley  of  Amesooos  on  the  Ist  of  August,  routed 
the  Christina  force  at  Viana  on  the  7th  of  September,  gained  a  victory 
in  the  plains  of  Vitoria  on  the  27th  of  Octobw,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  after  a  oonSiot  (tf  four  days  wiUi  the  queen's  foroes  under  Valde^ 
gained  another  important  victory  in  the  valley  of  Ameeooaa.  On  the 
ISth  of  June^  while  preparing  to  storm  Bilbao,  and  while  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  place  with  a  telescope,  he  was  stHK^E  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a  masket-ball,  which  fractured  the 
smaller  bone,  and  lodged  in  the  flesh.  The  ball  was  not  extracted  so 
soon  OS  it  ought  to  have  been,  inflammation  supervened,  and  Zumala- 
oarregui  died,  June  25,  1835.  He  had  the  Bobtiqnet  of  "El  Tio 
Tomas"  (Uncle  Thomus),  by  which  he  vnis  more  ctmimonly  designated 
than  by  his  own  ntime.  In  1836  was  published  '  The  most  Striking 
Events  of  a  Twelvemonth's  Campaign  with  Zumalacarregui  in  ifavarre 
and  the  Basque  Prorincee.  by  C.  F.  Honningsen,  Captain  of  Lancers  in 
the  Service  of  Don  Carlos,'  2  vols.  12mo. 

ZUMUO,  OAKTA'XO  QIULIO,  a  celebrated  modeUer  in  coloured 
wax.  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Syracuse  in  16fi6:  his  name  is 
commonly,  but  incorrccUy,  written  Znmba  Ha  devoted  himself  early 
to  the  stady  of  sculpture,  and  combining  with  It  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  ho  produced  some  very  clever 
works  and  anatomical  preparations  in  coloured  wax,  prepared  after  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  acquired  a  reputation  in  severitl  cities  of 
Italy— Jn  Bologua,  Genoa,  but  especially  at  Florence,  whew  the  Grand- 
Duke  Cosmo  IIL  took  him  into  liis  servioa.  Amtmg  other  works 
which  Zummo  executed  for  this  prince  is  one  which  is  called  'La  Car- 
mziona'  (Corruption) :  it  cousiata  of  a  group  of  fivo  figures  in  high 
relief,  showing  various  stagoi  of  decomposition  of  the  human  body  after 
dea^  At  one  comer  of  this  work  he  has  put  his  own  portrait,  and 
Wioribed  nnder  it  his  name  as  follows "  Caet"-  Jul""  Zummo 
»"'•,  vhioh  is.  "Caetanns  Julius  Zummo  Syracusanua."  He  made 
another  group  showing  the  eSects  of  the  p%ae;  and  both  works  are 
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as  extremely  repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
ingenuity  of  execution.  He  made  likewise  at  Florence  several  anato* 
mieal  preparations.  At  Genoa  he  executed  two  very  baautiful  works, 
TSineaentmg  the  Nativity  aod  the  Deaoant  from  the  Croaa;  the  latter 
haa  been  well  engraved  by  E.  8.  Cheron.  They  are  both  dsaoribed  by 
De  Files  in  his  '  Cours  de  Peintnre,' — '  Description  de  deux  ouvragee  de 
Sculpture,  qui  appartiennent  k  Mr.  Le  Hag,  faits  par  Hr.  Zumbo^ 
Qentilhomme  Sicilien.'  From  Genoa  Zummo  went  to  Potii^  where  he 
died  in  1701. 

Upwards  of  a  eentory  before  Zummo.  Jacopo  Yivio,  an  Italian 
arUs^  distinguished  himself  for  lUs  models  in  coloured  wax;  he  it 
said  to  liave  made  a  oopy  <rf  the  Last  Judgment  by  Uiohel  Angeto 
in  wax. 

*  ZUMPT.  CARL  GOTTLOB,  was  bora  on  the  20th  of  March  179S, 
in  l^erlin.  After  receiving  a  good  preparatory  education  in  two  of  the 
gymnasiums  of  hia  native  city,  he  proceeded  in  1809  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg^  where  he  devoted  himself  mostly  to  philologic^ 
studiea  under  Cteeuzer.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where,  in  the  newly-founded  aDirersi^,  be  was  atimulated  and  assisted 
in  bis  fovourito  study  of  the  olassioil  laagusgee  by  the  lectures  of 
Wolf,  Heindorf,  and  £U>ckh.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  sitoaticMi 
of  ao  ordinary  teacher  in  the  Werder'achen  Gymnasium,  and  cogtinued 
in  the  performanoeof  his  duties  there  till  1821,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Joaobimsthal  Gymnasium.  Meantime  he  had  pub- 
lished his  *  Rulea  of  Latin  Syntax '  (Ba^n,  1814),  out  of  which,  by 
additions,  he  constmcted  the  first  edition  of  his  Latin  Grammar, 
'Lateinisohe  Gismmatik,'  Beriin,  1818.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium,  Ziunpt  resigned  hia  professor- 
ship in  1826,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  history  in  the  Military 
School,  but  in  1828  he  was  advanced  to  the  situation  of  Professor  of 
Roman  Literature  in  the  University  at  Berlin.  In  1831  he  made  a 
tour  in  Italy,  and  in  1885  another  in  Greece.  Jn  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoea  of  Berlin. 

Znmpt'e  great  work  is  the  'Latin  Grammar,'  which  has  hod  a  veiy 
large  circulation  in  Germany,  and  has  passed  through  several  edition^ 
each  of  which  has  been  aseiduously  corrected  and  improved  by  the 
author,  till  it  is  become  in  its  details  quite  a  difierent  work  from  what 
it  was  in  its  early  Btat&  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  copious  and 
veil-arranged  syntax,  and  in  this  department  it  surpasses  any  Latin 
Ghunmar  which  has  beni  produced  in  England.  The  etymology  of 
the  Latin  language  has  been  studied  in  this  country  more  comprehen- 
sively than  on  the  Contiuent^  and  in  this  branch  its  superiority  is  less 
decided.  Two  translations  of  Zumpt^s '  Lateinische  Grammatik '  have 
been  made  into  English.  The  first,  by  the  Rev.  John  Eenrick,  K,A, 
is  from  the  third  edition :  it  was  published  in  1S2S,  and  continued  to 
be  reprinted  without  receiving  the  oonecttona  and  improvemenla 
which  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  in  the  Goman  odginaL  The 
other  translation  ia  by  Dr.  Sohmiti^  rector  of  the  EBgh  Sdiool  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  from  the  ninth  edition  of  1844.  and  was  published 
in  Svo  in  184S,  in  oommunioKtion  with  the  author,  and  wiUi  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

After  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  bad  been  awhile  in  oiroulation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  ■  more  rodimantary  grammar  for 
youngsr  students,  and  tola  'Aufkug'  haa  been  also  trandated  "bf 
Dr.  Schmltz,  undw  the  title  of  *  A  School-Grammar  of  tiia  lAtio  Lan- 
guage, translatsd  and  adapted  to  the  High  Sohool  of  Bdinbuigb,* 
12dio,  1846. 

Professor  Znmpt's  other  works  are  mostly  treatisea  and  essays  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Komaiis,  such, 
as,  'On  the  Court  of  the  Centumvirs'  (Ober  Ursprung,  Form,  und 
Bedeutung  dea  Oentumviralgerichts),  4to,  1838 ;  *  On  the  Personal 
Freedom  of  the  Roman  Citiaen '  (Ober  die  Personliche  Freiheit  des 
Romischen  Bfirgers),  8vo^  1846,  and  others.  Some  of  these  ore 
lectures  which  have  be^  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  such  as  'Die  Religion  dee  Romer,*  12mo,  1845.  He  haa  also 
pubhshed  editimis  of  some  of  the  Roman  authors,  with  valuable  notes. 
Among  these  are  QuinotiUan's  *  Institutiones  Oratorite,'  Gioero'a  *  Orsp 
tiones  in  Yerrem,*  Quiutus  Cnrtius,  and  otheta 

ZUHBARAN,  FRANCISCO,  a  very  cdebrated  Spaidsh  painter, 
was  born  at  Fueota  de  Cantos,  in  E^tremadura,  in  Morember  1598; 
he  ia  called  the  Spanish  Cocavoggio.  His  parents,  who  were  of  the 
labouring  cla3e,  soon  discovei'ed  in  young  Frauciaoo  an  ability  to  excel 
in  pfdnting.  and  they  accordingly  sent  him  to  Seville  to  tho  school  of 
Juan  da  Bo61aaL  Ha  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  from  the  great 
xesemblonoe  of  even  hia  earliest  wmks  to  thoea  of  Caravaggio,  be  ia 
supposed  to  have  copied  some  pictures  of  that  master  whicb  he  may 
have  seen  at  Seville.  He  drew  correctly,  always  paiuted  from  nature^ 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  perseveriog  stutUes  of  wliite  draperies 
from  the  lay  figure,  in  painting  which  h»  greatly  excelled.  In  1625 
the  Marquis  de  Malajou  commissioned  Zurbaron  to  paint  some  pio- 
turea  for  the  altar  of  fib  Peter  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seviile ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  painted  bis  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Tlimnss 
Aquinas,  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  college  of  that  saint 
at  Seville ;  it  contains  many  figures  larger  than  life,  and  for  nature^ 
chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution,  ia  considered  Zurboron's  master, 
piece,  and  rauks  Mm,  eaya  Cean  Bermudez,  with  tiie  first  masters  of 
Xtombardy.  Other  celebrated  works  by  Zurbaraji  at  Seville  ere  thre^ 
at  the  CarthusiauB  of  Santa  Maria  44  lu.Cuena:  tfaelwfaWtuH^c^ 
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<^  San  lanDwa  uid  Suni'  Antonio  Abad  at  €ba  BEcreenarioa  DeBoalzoa; 
some  pictures  at  the  Meroed  Calxada ;  those  by  Lim  ia  the  church 
of  3aa  Busoaventura ;  and  the  cruci&x  in  tlie  oratory  of  the  conveat 
of  St.  Paul.  He  painted  likewise  ativeral  works  at  Madrid  in  the 
FaUcio  Nuero,  and  in  the  Buenretiro,  and  eome  of  them  probably 
before  1683,  for  on  soma  works  painted  for  the  Carthusians  at  Xerez 
in  that  yau  he  signs  himself  painter  to  the  Ung  (Philip  III.),  a  title 
whldt  be  meat  probably  acquired  after  he  had  ezsoated  eome  of  his 
paintings  atUadrid.  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  aiter  this  date 
WOTUng  for  Philip  IV.,  but  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  died  there  in 
1662.  He  formed  no  scholars  .at  Madrid,  but  Bemab^  de  Ayala,  the 
brothen  Polanco,  and  others,  were  hii  aoholars  and  imitatora  at  Seville. 

Zarbaian's  worka  are  very  numerooa  at  Seville :  there  are  also 
■Mend  at  CoEdova  and  Quadalupe,  and  agme  at  Cartello  and  Poiap 
Tandfc  Oat  ot  Sptia  they  are  very  anocnnmon,  but  Maxahal  Soult 
brought  away  some,  and  others  have  been  sold  and  removed  more 
reoeotly.  In  the  Spanish  Muaaom  in  the  Louvre  there  ia  a  room 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Zurbaran ;  there  are  in  it^  aocording 
to  the  catalogues  81  pictures  by  him,  but  man^  of  them  are  very 
faidt&brent,  and  are  probably  not  by  him..  In  this  eanatrj  the  Duke 
of  Sotberlaiid  has  a  good  apadmen  of  his  t^le,  and  there  n  a  *  Virgin 
fai  Glory '  fh>m  bb  pewnl  in  the  pooBession  of  Lord  Elebo;  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, the  learned  histmian  of  Spaui^  painting,  haa  also  two  pictures 
by  him.  In  the  Ifational  CUleij  is  a  'Francisoui  Monk,'  which, 
though  not  a  very  imp<»-tant  work,  affords  a  good  iUuBtratlon  of  his 
style.  His  works  have  as  muoh  nature  and  power  as  those  of  Cora- 
vaggio,  aod  less  vulgarity.  The  pictures  from  the  life  of  San  Pedro 
NoIbsoo  at  Uw  Meroed  Calaada  at  Seville,  though  some  of  Znrbaran'a 
earliest  works,  are  among  his  best;  they  are  remaricable  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  managed  the  white  draperies  of  the  monastioa. 

ZUKITA,  GERO'NYMO,  a  distiogui^ed  Spanish  historian,  was 
bom  at  SaragosBB,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1M2.  He  studied  at  Aicala, 
Under  Hemau  Ifufiez.  In  1630  ho  was  appointed  ohief  of  tbe  mnni- 
dpalities  of  Balbastio  and  Huesca.  At  a  later  period  he  succeeded  his 
bther»In-law,  Juan  GaniM  de  OliTan.  aa  flsoal  of  Madrid.  In  1548  he 
waa  admitted  into  the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and  setA  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Germany.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1549,  he  vnu 
appointed  by  the  states  of  Anigon  eoronitta  (chronicler)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  first  who  filled  the  office,  then  newly  ioEtttuted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  have  engaged  his  whole 
time  from  1549  to  1£67>  An  ordinasoe  was  issued  in  lus  favour  by 
Philip  II.  to  all  the  mnnuupalities  and  abbeys  of  his  domiaioDS, 
enjoining  them  to  open  their  arebiTea  and  communicate  their  most 
aeeret  papers  to  Zurita.  Thus  autiioriaed,  the  Coronista  travelled 
tbroogh  Aragon,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  coltooted  a  great  number  of 
important  doeuments. 

In  1567  Zurita  was  appointed  private  aeoretnry  to  the  king.  In 
1568  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to  ha  chaige  all  the  correa- 
pondenoe  of  the  htuy  offioe.  Towards  the  doae  of  bia  life  he  re- 
Bgned  this  appoinbnentf  and  retired  to  the  Hieronymlte  convent  of 
SaragoBsa.  The  continuation  of  his  Annals  of  Aragon  waa  the  occu- 
pation of  his  decliniog  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  ojx  the  Srd  of 
November,  1681.  His  books  he  beqoeatbed  to  the  Chartreuz  of  Sar&. 
goesa,  hoi  moat  ctf  them  were  taken  pomession  ti  for  the  Eicarial 
library. 

The  w«-ln  of  Zurita  «ra^— 1,  'Annales  de  la  Corona  da  An^on,* 
Saragossa,  1662-79;  3,  'Indloee  return  ab  Axagoniae  R^^mgostwum 
ab  inltiis  regni  ad  annum  1410,  tribus  libria  ezpositi,'  Saragossa, 
1578 ;  8,  *  Progreaaoa  de  la  hktoria  en  el  reyuo  de  Aragon,  que  oon- 
tiane  en  qnatrra  llbroa  varies  aucceesoa  desde  elan  1512,  hasta  al  an 
IfiSO,'  Swagosaa,  1680 ;  4, '  Bnmiendas  y  Advertencies  en  las  c<voniea8 
de  loe  xeiee  de  CastiUa  que  escrivio  don  Lopea  de  Ayala,'  Saragossa, 
1688.  BoatMrwedc  speaka  in  hij^tenoa  of  the  writings  of  ZuitSh  Bt 
a  loidd  espodUon  of  the  ecmneotion  of  events  he  Smb  moceeded  in 
developing  the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  waa  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  '  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,' 
published  by  Dnoange  among  the  Bysantine  historians.  Some  gram- 
matical notes  of  Zurita  on  the  '  Commentaries  of  Caesar/  Ctaudian,  and 
tiie  '  Antonine  Itinerary '  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  libnriea 
of  the  Chart reux  of  SangOBia  and  of  the  Esourial. 

(Eloffioi  de  Gerortimo  Zvrita  primer  CoroniMta  del  It^pw  d«  Aragon, 
par  Diego  Josef  Dormer ;  TS.  Antonit^  BStliotheca  Sitpana  Nova.) 

ZWINOLI,  or  ULRICH  ZUINQLI,  the  reformer  of  Switzerland, 
was  bom  at  Wildhaua  in  the  Toggenbnrg,  in  January  1484.  His  &tber 
was  a  substantial  farmer.  Zwingli  studied  at  Basel,  end  then  at  Bern, 
from  whenoe  he  went  to  study  philoeophy  at  Viuina;  on  hisretmn 
to  Basel  ho  went  through  his  theological  atadiee  under  Thomas  Wyt- 
tanbaob.  He  was  ordamed  priest  and  said  his  first  mesa  in  1606.  He 
waa  then  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Glarus,  the  head  town  of  the 
canton  of  that  namew  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  t^t  of  tbe  early 
fathm  of  the  church.  He  appears  to  have  been  early  impressed  with 
a  notion  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
dmrdh  as  then  established,  and  he  communicated  his  doubts  by  letters 
to  several  learned  men,  with  whom  he  was  aoquainted.  Hia  life  waa 
pure  and  exemplary,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  flock  for  his 
sermons ;  he  inculcated  the  practica  of  Gospel  morality,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  to  speak  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  of  images  and 


reliesb  and  of  fasts  and  fdlgrimages.  Twioe  be  aoeompanled,  as  chap- 
lain,  the  military  contingent  of  Glarua  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  Swiss  were  then  taking  an  active  part,  as  aaxilioriea  to  one  or  the 
otlier  of  the  belligerents.  Zwingli  was  at  Milan  when  a  part  of  the 
Siviss,  won  over  by  the  intrigues  and  bribes  of  Cardinal  Schinner, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  agreed  upon  by  moat 
of  the  cantons,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  French  army  under 
Trivul^  more  than  double  their  strength.  Th^  fought  ^parately 
for  two  days  at  Marlguaao,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Septwnber  1515, 
lost  one-half  of  thoir  number,  but  at  the  same  time  ao  crippled  the 
French  that  they  were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  with  their  artillery 
and  their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  Zwingli  wrote  some  strong  remon- 
strances to  the  govemmenta  of  the  various  cantons,  intreating 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  foreign  enlistment^  and  not  to 
allow  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  to  be  wasted  for  quarrels  not 
their  own.  After  having  filled  hia  post  at  Glaros  for  ten  yeara,  he  waa 
appointed,  in  1616,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Elnaiedlen.  There, 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  devotional  practices,  pilgrimages,  indulgences, 
and  votive  ofieringa,  Zwingli  preached  more  freely  than  he  had  done 
at  GlaroB  against  the  abuse  of  those  things,  entreating  hia  andienoe  to 
seek  for^veoeas  through  tiie  merits  of  the  Saviour  alon^  and  not 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Viigin  and  other  sunts,  and  to  oonsnlt 
the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  in  matters  of  fiuth.  He  had  several 
oonferenoea  with  Cardinal  Schinner,  whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and 
he  warmly  represented  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance 
the  uigeut  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in* 
treating  them  and  thdr  brother  prelataa  to  take  the  work  into  their 
own  hands,  tor  fear  tiiat  the  people  whose  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to 
theastoundisg  corruptioa  around  them,  should  lose  tH  reepeot  for  the 
church,  and  tiie  whole  social  and  religious  world  be  thrown  Into  an- 
archy. At  this  time  Zwingli  bad  not  even  beard  of  Luther,  whose  tiieses 
against  the  sale  of  indulgencee  were  afBxed  at  the  gates  of  the  Caatle 
^nrcfa  of  Wittenberg,  on  the  laet  day  of  October  1617,  when  Zwio^ 
bad  been  already  prmohing  at  Eiaaiedlen  a^Unat  dmllar  praotteea  for 
nearly  two  yeoni  Tlils  shows  that  the  movement  of  tiie  Beformation 
did  not  originate  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simtdtaneomdy 
in  di£ft;rent  countries,  where  minds  similarly  tempered,  tfaongh  nnao- 
quainted  with  one  another,  felt  a  common  impure  from  general  cir- 
cumstances and  from  what  they  saw  of  tho  condition  of  the  idiaroh 
around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indnlgeneea  spread  to  Switseriand.  Beraardin 
Samson,  a  Francis  can  friar  of  the  convent  of  Milan,  was  commlsdoned 

by  his  snperioTB  to  sell  indulgences  in  Switzerland.  Sameon,  a  vulgar 
ignorant  man,  in  his  eagerness  for  customers  went  beyond  the  lax 
notions  of  the  times,  acoording  to  which  most  people  believed  that 
indulgmoea  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  aa  the  penalty  of  past  offenoes,  a 
notion  unwarrsnted  by  the  councils  or  by  the  divinea  of  the  Roman 
Churob.  Sameon  toU.  the  Swisa  mountaineers  that  by  purchasing 
indulgencee  to  a  certain  amount  they  might  obtain  a  eort  of  privilege 
or  immunity  for  future  sias  which  they  might  happen  to  commit. 
SamEon  however  was  opposed  by  Zwingli,  who  made  a  stand  at  the 
church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedleu,  and  refused  the  friar  admit, 
tance,  being  supported  in  this  by  the  abbot,  and  especially  by  Theo- 
bald, banm  of  Qeroldaek,  who  wasthevogtor  eoonomioaladmiiiistntor 
of  tlw  abbey.  Zwingli  then  preached  to  the  assembled  pilgrims,  not 
euctly  against  the  doobine  of  indulgences,  but  against  the  glaring 
abuse  of  them  which  waa  being  made,  exposing  the  mercenary  object 
of  the  fr^  and  laying  the  blame  not  on  tiie  hnda  of  the  church,  but 
on  their  subordinate  agents.  Even  Faber,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, was  ashamed  of  Samson,  and. forbade  him,  under  some  alle- 
gation of  informality,  to  aeU  his  iodulgencea  within  his  diooese. 
BaUinger,  the  rector  of  Biemgartui,  and  a  friend  ai  Zwingli,  refoaed 
SaniMn  admittance  to  bia  chnrdi.  Tb»  friar  however  reaped  a  good 
harvest  at  Luiem,  Bem,  and  other  plaoea. 

In  the  mean  time  Zwingli  bad  been  invited  by  the  chapter  of  the 
Groe  Mtinster,  or  collegiate  church  of  Zurich,  to  be  then  preacher, 
which  offer  he  accepted,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  preach  anything  but  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures, 
On  Samsm  making  hia  appearance  at  Zttricb,  he  found  there  his  old 
antagoniatt  and  was  of  eonraa  refnssd  admittance.  Boon  after  Samson 
le^  Switserlaud  to  return  to  Milan,  carrying  with  him,  acoording  to 
the  account  of  Stettler,  in  his  Cbrontcls^  about  800,000  crowns.  Tbil 
waa  in  1619. 

Zwingli,  from  hia  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  led  to 
investigate  other  questitaable  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  aa 
Luther  was  di^g  in  QermaDy.  He  corresponded  on  these  mattera 
with  several  men  of  leammg  in  other  parts  oS  Switsnland ;  Henry 

Lavit,  of  Glarus,  s^led  Qlaraanus ;  Eowin,  who  Latinised  his  name 
into  Capito,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times;  Hauscheiu,  of 
Basel,  called  (Kcolampadins ;  Henry  BulUoger,  of  Bremgarten ;  Thomas 
Wytbenbach,  of  Bienue ;  and  Bircbthold  Haller,  of  Bern ;  all  of  whom 
preached  against  indulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  external 
forms  in  worship.  They  all  inusted  upon  the  propriety  of  reading 
prayers  in  the  vemacular  language  of  each  countoy,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  religious  instruction  should  be  made  clear,  intelligible^ 
and  accessible  to  all,  By  de^-rees  they  were  led  on  to  gainsay  the 
right  assumed      the  see  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  religjojjjj/  and 
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Moleslaitiaal  quMHoni.  Enumns  of  RotteMam,  wbo  wu  liTinjr  nt 
Bvel,  and  irho  bad  gme  along  with  them  in  exposing  and  ridioaling 
TariouB  snpflratitiona  praoticea  and  other  clerical  abuaea,  stopped  short 
when  his  frietida  directed  their  attacks  agiunat  the  papal  authority. 

iEBASHuaJ  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention  was  engroued  by 
jatber's  German  Bohism,  had  hitherto  taken  little  notice  of  the  Swin 
controversy,  but  now  it  began  to  threaten  the  innovaton  with  excom- 
mnnioatfos.  The  bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaohing  of  the 
new^doctriDea,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  charges  of  impiety  and 
sedLtion  againat  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates  of  Ziiriob.  Zwlngli 
published  hia  defence  under  the  title  of  '  Apologeticna  Arohiteles,'  in 
1522,  copies  of  wbich  were  rapidly  spread  alt  over  Switzerlaod. 
lliingB  bore  a  threatening  appearance  against  Zwingli;  Luther  had 
joat  been  condemned  at  Worms  as  a  heretic,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
oaal  bimMir.  BntZwingli  lived  in  a  republican  country,  where  he  had 
leia  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  January  1623,  the  Oreat  or  Legislative  Council  of  Ziirich  ap- 
pointed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall,  to  which  all  the 
eocleaiastica  of  the  canton  were  invited,  for  the  purpose  of  faeariDg 
tbe  exposition  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  arjtoments  of  their  advo- 
cates as  well  as  of  Uieir  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a  list  of 
articles  to  be  discuBsed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  tiie  mtAa 
subject  of  the  aeparation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evangelicals,  as 
they  b^^  to  style  themselves,  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  shall 
quote  the  principal  among  them : — "  It  is  an  error,"  said  Zwiogli,  "  to 
assert  that  tbe  Qospel  is  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the 
ehurch,  and  to  value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with 
tboee  contained  in  the  Qospel.  'Hie  Qospel  teaches  us  that  the 
observances  eigoined  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation.  The  mass  is 
not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jetoe  Christ 
The  power  assumed  by  the  popo  and  tbe  bishops  has  no  foundation 
in  S<niptnr&  God  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any  cjasa  of  Cbria- 
tians :  ihwton  it  is  wrong  to  Interdict  it  to  priesta,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  great  lioentiouancss  of  manners. 
Confesd<m  made  to  a  luiest  ought  to  he  considered  as  an  examination 
of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an  act  which  can  deaerve  absolution.  To 
give  absolution  for  money  is  simony.  Holy  Writ  says  nothing  of 
Purgatory :  God  alone  knows  the  judgment  which  he  reaerrea  for  the 
dead ;  and  as  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us,  we  ought  to 
refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the  sobjeoL  The  juriscUotion 
esandsed  hf  the  clergy  belong  to  the  secular  magistrates,  to  whom 
all  Chriatiana  ought  to  submit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be 
molested  for  his  opinions;  It  is  for  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  those  which  tend  to  cUetnrb  the  public  tranquillity." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of  Two  Hondred, 
presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  assembled  in  the  town-hall,  whither 
tbe  ecclesiastics  of  tbe  canton,  Zwingli  included,  repaired,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  spectators.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Oongtanes  had  sent 
Faber,  ols  vicar-general,  accompanied  by  seTCral  theologjana.  The 
bui^onuwter  opened  the  ntting  by  explaining  tbe  motives  which  had 
induced  the  government  to  convoke  the  assembly,  tat  the  sake  of 
becoming  enlightened  by  a  public  diacusaion  on  the  questions  which 
distracted  the  church  and  unaettled  tbe  consciencee  of  the  people. 
He  then  invited  those  who  considered  the  doctrines  of  Zwiogli  and 
his  friends  as  heraUoal,  to  state  their  arguments  agidnrt  thwoL  Faber 
however  declined  entering  upon  particular  points  of  oontrovaiay,  bat 
descanted  on  tho  neceesity  of  union  in  the  church,  and  of  obedience  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on 
the  evils  of  heresy,  and  oo  tbe  audacity  of  turbulent  men  who  excited 
contentions  and  schisms.  "As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Soriptura 
in  tbe  three  langnagea,"  said  h^  **  I  reply  that  it  la  not  suBUieDt  to 
quote  the  saored  writings  but  :ttiat  it  ia  also  neaauair  to  nndantand 
them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  Is  Doi  ono  whidi  li  given  to  alL 
I  do  not  boast  of  possessing  it:  I  am  ignorant  of  Heln«ir;  I  know 
little  of  Greek ;  and.  though  I  am  soflBdently  versed  in  Ijatin,  yet  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  as  able  orator.  I  dlsclwm  the  presumption  of 
assuming  the  office  of  a  judge  on  questions  concerning  saWatioa; 
these  can  only  be  decided  by  a  general  ooanoiJ,  to  whose  deoiaiona  I 
shall  aabmit  without  a  murmur;  and  it  would  become  ill  prcsant  to 
show  a  like  aubmiflslon," 

To  this  Zwingli  replied,  that  if  by  the  ohnroh  Faber  understood 
the  popee  and  cardinals,  the  historical  records  of  many  of  them 
showed  that  they  could  not  have  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  if  he  meant  the  councils,  as  embodying  the  authority  of  tbe 
chiuxhf  be  wasfoTRotting  how  many  of  those  assemblies  had  accused 
eash  other  of  bad  altb  and  baroiy.  "ErentiiebtherBof  thechnroh," 
observed  ZwfngU,  "  cannot  be  re^rded  h  unerring  guides,  since  they 
often  do  not  agree  among  themselvei;  witness  St.  Jerome  and  St 

Augustiu,  who  held  very  different  ofunions  on  important  points  

There  certainly  is  a  churdi  that  cannot  err,  and  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  This  church  is  composed  of  all  tiie  true  believers  united  in 
the  bonda  of  faith  and  oharity ;  but  it  is  visible  only  to  the  wre  of  ita 
dlTino  foonder,  who  fcnoweui  Ills  own.  It  doei  not  assemble  with 
pomp;  it  does  not  ime  ite  deereea  after  tiie  mannarof  the  kings  of 
tho  earth ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign ;  it  seeks  neither  honours  nor 
domination :  to  f^l  the  will  of  God  ia  the  only  care  which  it  is 
ooenpled,"  The  oooforenoe  after  this  turned  nptn  the  inrocation  of 
tmta  and  other  pointi  in  debate^  bat  it  waa  no  mora  than  a  dasnltoiy 


conversation,  as  the  t^f o  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  ground ; 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  atf  uments  but  those  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture, while  Fat«r  chose  bis  from  the  decluons  of  the  councils  and  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  At  last  the  bnrgomMter  dissolved  the 
meeting;  but  the  eounoil  remained  assembled,  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration, it  came  to  a  roecdutioD  that  "  Zwingli,  having  neither  been  cm- 
■rioted  of  beroey  nor  refuted,  should  oontinne  to  preaoh  the  QoMiel  aa 
before ;  that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Ztirieh  ahould 
ground  their  discourses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and  that  both 
parties  should  avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminations."  The 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  present;  mass  continued 
to  be  said,  the  images  remained,  but  more  frequent  and  more  scriptural 
sermons  were  preached  for  tile  instruction  <^  the  people.  Some  of  tbo 
more  impatient  and  rash  parUsaha  of  the  new  doctrines,  haviog  polled 
down  a  large  crudflx  which  stood  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Ziirich,  the 
culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  with  sacrilege.  Zwingli  blamed 
them  for  committing  an  act  of  violent  innovation  without  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  but  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  ofifonoe 
could  not  be  ealled  aacrUege,  as  imi^  ought  not  to  be  ol^jecta  of 
reliKiouB  worship.  This  gave  riae  to  much  debttta  in  tho  oounoil,  which 
at  last  convoked  a  aeoond  coaferenee,  far  the  purpose  of  dedding 
"  whether  tbe  wordiip  of  Images  was  anti^oriaed  by  tha  Qospel,  and 
whether  the  mass  onght  to  be  retained."  This  oonferenee  waa  held  in 
;  October  1528.  About  900  persons  were  present,  including  moetctf 
the  clergy  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich^  The  council  had  invited  the  othor 
cantons  and  allies  of  tbe  Confederation,  as  well  as  tiie  Univwaity  at 
Basel,  to  Bend  thdr  deputies,  but  Schaffhaoson  aad  St  Oall  alone 
answered  the  oalL  Zwingli  and  hie  friend  Leo  Judii  explained  and 
supported  their  theses,  namely,  that  tbe  worship  of  imagee  was 
unscriptural,  and  that  the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice.  The  prior  of 
the  Augustines,  after  much  desultory  conversation,  said  that  ha  could 
not  refute  Zwiogli  unless  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  Uw, 
Tbe  oonferenco  luted  three  di^  but  was  not  productive  of  any  new 
argument  againat  tb.»  Reformers,  who  had  full  time  to  explain  their 
doctrines  and  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
aasembly,  after  which  the  eonndl  closed  the  meeting,  and  adjourned 
ite  own  decision  to  tbe  following  year. 

During  the  interval  the  council  applied  to  the  bishops  of  Constanoe, 
Basel,  and  Coire,  begging  of  them  explioitiy  to  stete  their  sentiments 
oonoeming  ZwingU's  dootiineiL  The  nsbop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to 
tbe  oounril  an  apology  for  the  use  of  the  mass,  lAlah  bowercr  flon* 
tained  nothing  more  than  tha  oaual  reaaoninga  of  the  Canonists  In 
bvonr  of  whatever  had  been  decreed  by  tlie  church.  Zwingli  wrote 
an  answer  to  It  by  order  of  the  council,  condemning  the  use  <a  images, 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the  exhibition  of  relics  in  ohurobas,  and 
the  ex  voto  offoringa.  At  tiie  beginning  of  1624,  the  Great  Council 
ordered  aU  the  (aotores^  statues,  relics,  ottmogn,  and  other  omanwnte 
to  be  removed  from  the  eharchaa,  allowing  those  whidi  wsn  tha 
of  private  Individuals  to  be  restored  to  tiiem  or  their  deaoendants. 
Thus  Ziirich  was  the  first  canton  in  Bwiteerland  which  openly  em- 
braced the  Reformation  :  Bern,  Bead,  and  ShafThansen,  and  a  part  of 
Qlarusand  Appenzell,  followed  some  yeus  later.  In  January,  1525, 
the  mass  was  finally  abolished  at  Ziirich ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday  of 
that  yew  tite  Lord's  Supper  wss  eelebrated  aocordiag  to  the  sim^ 
form  floggested  bj  Zwlngl^  and  whieh  is  the  same  aa  that  obaervad 
In  tho  Reformed  coarehes  &t  SwitietUiid  and  Frsnoe  to  thia  day. 

The  next  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  inatruotion  itf  tbepoopl^ 
and  to  find  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter  of  tbe  Oreat  llOnster, 
or  Collegiate  Church  of  Zurich,  of  which  Zwingli  was  a  member,  was 
a  very  wealthy  body:  it  bad  lU  own  fieft  and  jurisdiotions,  and  waa 
independent  of  the  oouncil.  Zwingli  reasoned  with  hia  brother  oanona 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  part  of  their  ample  revennea  for  tiie 
purpose  of  education,  and  on  the  expediency  of  doing  thia  of  their  own 
accord,  without  widtbig  for  the  lay  power  to  interfere.  A  majority  of 
the  chapter  having  reoognited  either  tbe  justice  or  the  prudence  of 
ooncesrion,  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  the  chapter  and  tho 
council,  by  which  the  former  resigned  ite  regalia  of  feudal  jurisdiction 
and  immunitiei  of  the  state,  swearing  allegiance  to  the  council  aa  ita 
sovereign,  retaining  at  tha  game  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
rovenaes,  of  which  a  part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  deftay  the  salary 
of  spiritual  pastors  for  the  town.  Those  canons  who  were  capable  of 
performing  pastoral  functions  ahould  be  employed  as  suoh,  and  those 
who  were  old  and  infirm  should  retain  theirj  benefices ;  but  at  their 
death  their  places  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
benefices  were  to  be  employed  in  founding  profeasorships  for  tbo 
gratuitous  inatraotion  of  the  people.  A  small  minori^  of  five  canons 
protested  against  the  oonventioo,  allegiog  the  authority  of  tha  pope ; 
and,  not  choosing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  lay  authority,  they 
quitted  Zurich  and  retired  into  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The 
abbess  of  the  Frauemiinster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
the  chapter  ;  and  reserving  pensions  for  themselves  during  life,  th^ 
gave  up  to  the  stete  all  tjbeir  property  and  privileges.  The  aorplos 
revenue  was  employed  to  found  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  th« 
clerical  professfon.  Tha  convents  of  the  mendicant  ordera  wore  after- 
wards suppressed  "by  («der  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
membera  were  gnmted  annuities  for  life  and  .  a  common  haUtation  in 
one  of  the  ooavante,  and  the  others  were  plaoedin  vaiioas  tAdesand 
proieastoDa.  The  convont  of  *^j|flg^'Bjl'fig| 
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hospital  fbr  th*  riok ;  tli«t  of  the  AngoitiiiM  into  an  asrliim  for  the 
destitute.  In  ererj  initanoe  the  proper^  of  the  dtaroh  wu  neithw 
awaJlowed  up  by  the  trewury  nor  embenled  "bj  grasping  indiTiduola. 
It  waa  guaranteed  by  the  atate,  and  made  into  a  diituiot  fond  for  the 
purpeaaa  of  ednoation,  rdigbma  faulnHUaa.  and  oharl^.  Teatad 
rigfata  ware  raapeoted,  and  a  deoant  xogard  waa  ohaarrcd  towazda  the 
feelingi  and  prejudicea  of  the  old  ooonpaots.  Thia  mode  of  aaenlaiiaa- 
Hon  of  oburdi  property,  bo  very  different  from  the  ayatam  of  spolia- 
tion and  plunder  punned  in  other  oountrlea,  then  and  in  oar  own  daya, 
even  by  atatea  oalnog  themaelvea  Roman  CathoUo,  is  one  of  the  bri^t 
featurea  of  the  Sit&  refomuttion,  for  the  ottiar  rafiurmed  eaatoaa 
generally  aotad  npon  the  aame  jnaoipb  of  hooartj  whidi  ZwlngU 
proolaimed  and  enforoad  at  Zttriw. 

ZiringU  waa  commiaaioned  by  the  gOT«ninent  to  otganise  a  ayatem 
of  pnbUo  iaatmetion  adapted  to  the  awakanad  intelligMioe  of  the  aoib 
He  reformed  the  public  aohools,  appointed  new  profosaors  for  the 
olaaaioal  langnagas,  and  founded  an  academy  for  uieological  atudisau 
He  i4>pointed  Conntd  Pelliean,  a  dsUts  of  Aiaaoc^  to  one  of  the  ohairi 
of  dlTud^,andBnd(^CoUinna,gf  LoMn^tothafeofOraak:  thiiWM 
•111 1038. 

The  Anabaptiat%  a  &natioal  seat,  the  irild  ofiahok  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  who  among  other  vagariea  wiahed  to  establiah  a  oommonity  of 
gooda  and  a  oommonwealth  independent  of  magistrates  or  govemment. 
mads  their  appearanoa  in  the  oanton  of  ZOriot.  Zwing^  had  sereral 
coufereBoas  with  some  <tf  their  leaders :  he  tried  to  convince  them  <^ 
the  iuptopria^  and  imptaotioability  of  their  Mhemoir  but  all  to  no 
purpose :  diaturbaneaa  were  Ozoitad,  the  Anabaptist^  bebig  warned  by 
the  Conndlf  refused  to  submit ;  they  aUired  up  the  igDorant  people 
to  acta  of  violsDoa,  nntil  the  government  waa  obliged  to  zaaort  to 
measnrsa  of  severity  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity, 

Zwiogli  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in  Aanan,  in 
in  praacnce  of  the  deputiea  of  all  the  cantooa,  in  which  Eckioa, 
chancellor  of  the  UniTeiri^  of  lagbUtadt,  challenged  the  tiieologians 
of  the  Keformatlon.  The  oonnoU  of  Zflribh  would  not  allow  Zwingli 
to  go,  aa  there  was  a  manifest  intentioD  of  aelstng  his  nerson  and  oon- 
demoing  him  aa  a  heretic  (Eoolampadios,  who  was  less  known  and 
less  obnoxious  to  the  Komanists,  undertook  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  EokiuB,  but  the  m^}oTity  of  the  cantons  being  Roman  Cathcdii^  the 
diet  supported  the  reaolutions  of  Eckioa  and  Faber,  grand-vicar  of 
the  Bi^op  of  Conatano^  to  the  affsot  that  Zwingli  and  his  adhermta 
should  be  considhBTed  m  heretid,  and  as  looh  axeommnnicated,  and  it 
condemned  all  changes  In  doctrine  or  worahip,  and  forbade  the  sale  of 
heretical  books.  The  cantons  of  Bern,  ZUriob,  Basel,  Schaffbauaen, 
Qlsroa,  and  Appenzell  protested  against  this  deWon ;  bnt  the  Roman 
Catholic  caotona  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  arrested  and  put  to  death 
aeveral  of  the  Reformed  preaohera  within  their  territoriea. 

At  the  begfainbg  of  162S  Zwingli  repaired  to  a  oonferanoe  btHA  at 
Bern,  by  order  oF  the  senate  of  that  canton.  Be  was  attended  hy 
CEoolampadius,  BnlUnger,  Ooliinna,  and  Pellioan,  and  by  Buoer  and 
C^>ito,  preaohera  at  Strasbourg.  The  conferenos  lasted  nineteen  days» 
and  as  it  was  laid  down  as  a  preliminary  prindpla  that  no  argument 
would  be  admitted  which  waa  not  groanded  on  a  text  of  Scripture, 
the  Reformed  divinee  obtained  a  full  advantage  over  th^  opponents 
The  oonsequenoe  was  tiut  the  important  canton  of  Bern  publicly 
onbraced  «ie  Rtfformatitm. 

In  September  1 620,  Zwingli  repaired  with  (Ecolampadioa  and  others 
to  Harbuig  to  hold  a  conference  with  Luther  and  MelanchthtNi.  They 
agreed  upon  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  aigoed  together  Ibnrteen 
article^  containing  the  eesential  doctrines  of  their  oommon  belief: 
^ey  <mly  differed  npon  the  subject  of  the  Enohariit  Lather  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  while  Zwlngft  In  Ua  'Com- 
mentary on  True  and  False  Religion/  had  aaaerted  thai  <'the  outward 
symbols  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  undergo  no  aupematural 
change  in  the  Eucharist."  Zwingli  and  Luther,  aftw  muoh  discussion, 
paited,  still  in  oontroversy,  iHit  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  aTerae 
from  dogmatism,  and  he  ^  not  pretend  to  erect  his  own  idsaa  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  his  '  Exposititni  of  the  Christian  Fidth,'  which  he 
addressed  Portly  before  Us  death  to  King  Francis  while  he  admits 
the  neoeasity  of  justification  by  faith  for  tM  thoae  to  whom  the  Qospel 
liQi  been  made  luiowa,he  discards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  oondenma- 
tion  agiinst  thoae  who  have  not  been  aoquainted  with  the  Scripture 
and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  "  all  good  men  who  have  ful&lled  the 
laws  engraven  on  th^  conadence^  whaterer  aga  or  eoontcy  thaj  may 
have  lived  in,  will  partake  of  eternal  feliei^.'' 

In  the  year  1531,  after  aeveral  angry  and  hoatile  remonstretions 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  cantons,  war  actually 
broke  out  The  Reformed  esntona,  and  ZUrioh  in  particular,  com- 
plained of  the  peraecotiona  to  which  their  fellow-believers  were  subject 
not  only  when  found  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman  OathoUo  oan- 
toWf  but  alao  on  the  neutral  ground  (rf  Thuigani  Baden,  and  the 
other  common  aobject  bailiwiek%  where  the  ballu  or  goremor  for  the 
time  happened  to  belong  to  a  Roman  Catholic  states  The  Roman 
Catholics  comphdned  of  the  lotetferenoe  of  Ziliieh  with  the  territoriea 
of  the  Abbot  of  Bt  Gall,  where  the  oommisdonecs  from  Ztirioh  had ' 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscienoa.  The  grounds  of  the  dinnte  were  of 
a  mixed  nature,  resulting  from  teligioiis  and  political  jedooi^.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  broadly  refused  liberty  of  oonaaianea  to  their 
citiMna  (Mr  anlgeota^  on  the  plea  that  it  «M  oontnuyte  ttiedooMne 
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of  their  church.  Bern  and  Zurich  came  to  the  detsnnination  of 
stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  Lnaem  snd  the  forest  can- 
tons wsre  in  Hie  habit  of  proooriog  from  or  tbroogb  the  territoriea  of 
the  other  two,  forbidding  ttu  citizras  of  the  Waldstiitten  to  frequent 
the  markata  of  Bwn  and  Zitrloh,  ud  anflnraing  a  kind  of  blo^ada 
which  was  serMely  fMt  by  the  mountain  cantons,  which,  being  chiefly 
pastoral,  depended  for  their  aupply  of  oom,  salt,  and  other  neocasariaa 
on  the  markets  of  their  more  favoured  neighbours.  The  Ato  can  tons 
of  Lusem,  Zog,  Schwyz,  tJri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Zilrich  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advanced  to  Cappel,  a  village  on  the 
road  from  Zug  to  Ziliioh,  and  within  the  territoiy  of  thelatbr  canton. 
The  ooundl  of  Zilrich,  whioh  was  far  from  naaniroowg  ma  taksB  by 
Burprise,  for  it  did  not  c^paofe  m  ludden  an  attadL  A  few  hondred 
militia  were  posted  at  Cwpal,  and  a  body  of  about  2000  more  were 
ordered  to  relnfbroe  them  In  haate^  and  Zwin^  received  orders  from 
the  council  to  aooompany  and  enoourage  them.  On  taking  Isave  of 
his  friends,  he  told  them  that  their  oanss  waa  good,  but  was  ill-de- 
fbndedj  that  his  life^  aa  well  aa  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  lo  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  almplietty,  would  be  ned- 
fioed:  but  no  matter,  aiddh^^aodwiUnotabandonhiaMrraulBj  h« 
will  ooms  to  their  aasistance  when  you  tiibk  all  la  lost." 

On  arriving  at  the  field  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  the  two  hosts 
became  visible  The  men  of  the  five  cantons,  neariy  8000  strong, 
attacked  the  ZUrichers,  by  whom  they  were  rspnlsed  at  first;  but  a 
body  of  the  f<»mer  passiuK  through  a  wood,  which  had  been  lefl 
unguarded,  turned  the  portion  of  the  Zilriohers,  and  fell  npon  tlmr 
rear.  Coition  baeame  gt-neral  among  Uie  Zttriohsra,  moat  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwingli  received  a  mortal  wound 
and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Soms  Catbohc  soldiers  pasi^ig  by,  wiA> 
out  knowing  who  he  was,  offered  to  fetch  a  ooofessor,  whiohhe  ref uasd* 
They  then  exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Haiy, 
to  which  Zwingli  replied  by  a  negative  motion  of  the  head.  One  of 
the  soldiers  then  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  saying  that  he 
ought  to  die,  being  an  obstinate  heretia  The  next  day,  the  body, 
being  reot^nised,  was  bnmt,  snd  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  men  of  the  five  oactons.  Zwiogli  was 
forty-seven  yeara  of  age  when  he  died.  The  battle  of  Cap{Ml  was 
fought  on  the  11th  of  October  1631. 

Zwingli  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Inferior  periiapa  to  Luther  In 
fiery  eloquence^  and  to  Calvin  in  loxloal  aouteasss^  he  waa  poaieaaed  of 
deeper  learning  and  mm  oonsistenoy  and  sobriety  of  tiioaght  than 
the  Qerman  reformer,  and  had  mora  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Qeneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  ia  inferior  to  none  of  the  reformera  of  the  16tb 
century. 

His  worka,  written  some  in  Latin  and  soma  in  German,  oonmst  of 
controvenial  treatises,  expotitlons  of  Ida  doctrines,  epistles,  notss,  and 
commentaries  on  the  book  of  Oeneeis,  on  iMoah.  (iTid  Jeremiah,  on  the 
Goepela,  and  on  the  Epiatlea  of  Paul,  James,  and  John ;  treatises  on 
oric^nal  (in,  on  Providence,  on  true  and  false  religion,  on  the  certainty 
and  olsamess  of  the  word  of  Qod,  and  others.  They  were  collected 
Hid  published  at  ZUrich  in  8  vols.  4to,  in  15S1,  with  an  'Elenchua 
artieulomm,*  oonaiatiog  of  sixty-seven  articles  or  conclusions  gathered 
from  the  w<vks  of  Zwingli,  with  explanationa.  Uyconius,  J.  G.  Heai^ 
Usteri,  and  TiSgelin  have  written  hlographiea  of  Zwingli ;  and  Hottin* 
ger,  in  hia  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  has  spoken  of  him  at 
lengtb-  The  Life  of  Zwingli,  by  Heoa,  has  hem  translated  into 
English  by  Luoy  AiUn ;  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Zwingli  by  J.  J. 
Hottlnger,  by  F»fassor  T.  C,  Portw. 

The  disciples  of  Zwingli  reoeived  the  name  of  Zwiholuitb,  and 
consequently  that  name  was  given  to  the  reformed  churches  of  German 
Switserland  In  geoeraL  Owing  to  Uieir  controversy  with  the  Lutherans 
oonoeming  the  real  presmce  in  the  Eucharist,  they  were  also  called 
'  Saoramentarians.'  But  the  name  which  they  themaelvas  assumed 
was  that  of  Evangelieals,  which  after  a  time  displaeed  the  other  two. 
They  are  also  oallra  by  tike  name  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Swlt- 
ceribuid,  as  diatinot  flrmn  that  of  Proteotanta,  which  appliea  more  par- 
timilarly  to  the  German  Reformed  Churches,  in  conaequenoe  of  the 
'  protest '  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  April  1629.  It  ought  to 
be  observed  however  that  Uie  Lutherans  were  not  alone  in  signing  the 
protest,  as  many  towns  of  Germany  and  the  Landgrave  of  Uesse, 
whose  tenets  were  like  those  of  the  Zwinglians  or  Sacramentaiiana, 
also  joined  in  It;  so  that  the  appeUaUon  of  Ftotoatanft  Is  not  confined 
to  the  Lotheran  Chundi,  but  appliea  in  an  historical  sense  to  the 
German  reformed  oburohes  in  general.  The  Swiss  had  no  participation 
in  the  protest,  which  was  a  political  sot  of  the  German  states. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  embraced  tiie  reformed  doc- 
trines as  preached  by  Ziringli,  did  not  constitute  one  compact  and 
uniform  church;  having  no  bishops  or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically 
divided  into  independent  republics,  or  municipatities,  aadi  oanton  had 
ite  synod  or  assembly  of  paitors,  which  regulated  all  eooleriaatiaal 
sfiiurs,  in  concert  with  the  lay  autbtwity.  Zwingli  had  from  the 
beginning  inculcated  the  {windpte  of  sabjeotiim  to  the  magistrates  in 
matters  ooncaming  temporal  disei[Jine  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual 
mattora  alone  were  left  entirely  to  the  pastors.  We  rMd  of  the  church 
of  Zlirich,  the  church  of  Basel,  the  i^uroh  of  Bem4,and  others ;  tl|ey 
all  called  each  other  sktaie— they  aH^vn^  f 
anoUiar— they  all  agtsad  in  the  All ' 


drew  up  its  formulary  or  professloQ  of  £e>itli.  At  last  the  want  of  a 
oommon  bond  amoug  them,  like  the  oonfession  of  Aa^burg  for  the 
LuthoMiiB,  WW  felt.  Ths  impulaa  howerer  came  firom  Qermany.  Id 
lfi6S  the  Emperor  Uazimilian  IL  eonroked  a  diet  at  AugslMiig  to 
wttla  the  poutieal  diapatea  amtn^  the  variooa  atatet  of  Qwmuy 
wbleh  aroM  from  the  dlflbreaoe  of  religion.  The  Latherana  endea- 
TOnred  to  keep  out  the  SaorameDtariaos,  as  tbey  atyled  them,  ftom  the 
general  pacification  of  Oermany ;  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exolud* 
Frederie  Ill-t  elector-palatine,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  that  party. 
Frederio  asked  the  advice  of  Bullioger,  the  friend  of  Zwingli,  whom 
hs  had  aucoeeded  as  head  pastor  at  Ziirioh,  and  requested  him  to 
forward  him  a  oonf^on  of  faith,  which  ha  might  lay  before  the  diet. 
Shortly  before  thla  Bollinger  had  privately  written  an  abatraot  of  hia 
hadief,  as  a  legacy  to  his  friends,  during  a  pestilence  which  desolated 
BwitEcriand,  and  by  which  he  had  been  attacked  hinuelf,  but 
recovered,  after  losing  hia  wife  and  children.  Ha  now  sent  it  to  the 
elector,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  testify  hia  joy  at  the  perusal  of 
BulUoger's  confession.  All  the  reformed  cantons  and  towns  of  Snit- 
serland  then  aaid,  "  Why  not  adopt  it  a»  our  own  1 "  And  it  waa  bo 
adopted. 

"  Kvery  oonfeaaion  of  foitb,"  obaerrea  a  modem  Swiss  historian, 
"  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  but  that 
of  Bullinger  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  better  than  ita  age.  It  was 
neltiier  t£e  offepriog  of  polemical  dispntation,  nor  the  cold,  calculating 
work  of  an  aaeembly  of  theologians ;  it  waa  the  effudon  of  a  pioug 
mind,  animated  by  a  wish  for  peace.  It  was  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himarlf  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  it 
partook  of  the  solemnity  of  that  last  period  of  existence.  There  waa 
no  mention  of  anathema  in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eocharixt,  it 
expressed  ZwingU'a  doctrine  dearly,  but  in  a  leas  harsh  and  abrupt 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formulariea,  Beza,  who  had  auc- 
oeeded Oalvin  as  the  head  of  the  church  of  Oeneva,  hastened  to 
■Ign  Bullinge^s  Confeaaion.  Ztirichj  Bern,  Schaffhauaen,  Hohlhauaen, 
Bfatme,  and  St  Gall  gave  in  tiieir  assoit.  The  Evangelioal  portion  ct 
AppanieU  and  CUaru  were  already  agreed  in  tfaair  tenata  witii  the 
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ohnroh  of  Ziirioh.  Neuohfttel  added  Ita  rigoature  to  that  of  ita  allies 
Basel  had  an  old  formulary  of  ita  own,  wbioh  did  not  materially  differ 
from  Bollinger'B  confeaaion,  and  it  was  only  in  the  following  century 
that  it  formally  aoknowledged  the  Helvetic  oonfeaaion  of  fidUi,  aa  it 
waa  now  styled,  Knox  and  about  forty  miniatets  of  the  liixk  of 
Sootland  sent  in  th^  aignatoree.  The  ohurohea  of  the  Palatinate^ 
those  of  Poland  and  HunKary,  signed  also  the  Helvetio  Confession. 
The  reformed  chorchaa  of  France^  tiirough  political  and  other  reasons, 
drew  out  a  confession  of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their 
concord  with  the  Swiss  obnrchea."  (Yulliemin,  '  Uiatolre  da  la  Con> 
f^^ratioQ  Suisse,  Continuation  de  MUller,  Qlouts,  et  Hottinger.')  An 
abstract  of  the  Helvetio  confession  of  faith  ia  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  *  Hi«t6ry  of  Switzerland '  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffo* 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  On  the  abstmse  topic  of  predestination, 
it  affirms  that  **  Ood,  out  of  his  wisdom,  haa  predestined  or  ohoaen, 
from  all  eternity,  freely,  of  his  own  mere  grace,  and  without  regard 
for  persons,  the  righteous  whom  he  intenda  to  save  through  Jeans 
Christ"  but  at  the  ssme  time  it  condemns  any  raah  ju^ment  coa- 
ceming  the  salvation  of  any  one  individoal  or  oUsa;  and  it  aays  that 
we  must  hope  favourably  of  every  one.  "  If  we  hold  communion  with 
Christ,  and  that  by  means  oi  a  true  faith^  ha  be  oara  and  we  hia,  wa 
then  hare  a  tolerably  eaitaia  proof  that  oar  names  are  written  ta  the 
book  of  Ufa" 

The  appellation  of  Calvinists  haa  occasioned  aome  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  Reformed  churches.  Calvin,  who  began  his  career  aa  a 
Reformer  seretal  yean  after  Zwingli'a  death,  and  whan  the  Befomu- 
tion  in  Switzerland  had  been  already  effected,  was,  property  speaking 
the  head  and  the  great  teacher  of  the  church  of  Qeuevo.  Hia  doo- 
trines,  which  may  hardly  be  aaid  to  differ  in  auy  point  from  those  of  the 
Helvetic  Church,  except  periiaps  in  a  stronger  exprrasiun  of  the  dt^ma 
of  predestination,  exercised  on  iuBuence  over  the  Reformed  charohea 
of  France.  But  Calvin  haa  had  no  inlSuence  over  Switzerland,  where 
the  BefOTmatiou  waa  aatabliahed  long  bebro  his  time;  and  it  is  only 
by  n  sort  ot  anwdkronism  tiiat  the  Bobrmed  diun^MB  of  fiwltseriand 
have  been  oaUsd  OtlviniaticaL 
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Iir  the  AlphalMtieal  amngemeiit  itf  the  "  Engluh.  Cjolopsedia,"  swne  mimefl  that  it  was  intended  therein  to  hare  had  a  pilaoe 
have  been  omitted.  The  Si^plemBHtary  Kanut  nor  given  wiU  not  meet  the  viBhee  of  seTeral  oorroapondaits,  vho  hare  prened 
upon  ns  the  extoirion  of  oar  lilt,  espeoiallj  of  liring  persons.  Some  of  the  names  which  now  appew  may  area  cnggest  fbe 
inquiry,  why  they  should  be  inserted  whlbt  others  are  omitted  ?  The  omission  in  their  proper  places  of  those  whioh  now  appear 
has  chiefly  arisen  &om  the  want  of  the  necessary  materials  in  time  for  periodical  pdblicatum,  and  from  other  oiroomstanoes.  The 
omission  of  some  othera,  both  m  the  alphabetioal  order  and  in  this  SupplMaentary  List,  has  in  some  oases  arisen  finm  zadindiul 
nlnotanee  to  fnmieh  the  neoeasary  materials  for  a  Biography.  Bat  witb  refoxenoe  to  tiie  general  qaesticn  of  omissions,  we  have 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  onr  work  was  confined  witbm  the  limit  of  these  six  Tolames.  Many  names  of 
persons  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  a  complete  catalogue  of  those  who  hare  obtained  celebrity  in  Bdence,  literature,  or  Art,  and  of 
Fahlic  Men  eminent  in  Civil  or  Military  stations,  both  of  the  past  time  and  tiie  present,  ore  no  doubt  wanting  in  this  Cyolopssdia ; 
but  bad  we  attempted  an  almost  impossible  oompletenese,  we  shoald  have  required  many  more  volames  than  six,  and  have  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  for  beyond  that  with  whioh  we  proposed  to  meet  the  public  demand.  As  the  Cydopeedia  of  Biography  now  stands, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  wider  range  than  any  existing  English  work  of  the  same  character ;  and  it  may  be  not  disadvan- 
tsgeooily  eunpand,  for  pactioal  usefoloess,  witii  tiie  most  Tduminons  of  the  OermaiLor  French  Biographioal  Biotionariei. 
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A  BECKET,  OILBBBT  ABBCnT,  woi  bom  In  Ooldflo-sqaare, 
I.oodoD,  in  ths  year  1810,  the  son  of  a  rMpeetable  solicitor,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  Sohool.  HeTery  early  dia^yed  great  talent 
aa  a  humourlBt  As  early  as  1825  eight  of  his  dramatic  proaactiona,  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  all  of  a  burlesque  ohanoter,  were  pobliabed  in 
bonoombe's  'Britiah  Theatre;*  in  1828-29  nine  mora  appeared  in 
Camberlsnd's*BritiBh  Theatre;'  and  In  1887  foor  others  were  printed 
in  W«bBtflr's*A<)ting  Drama;'  most  of  wUdi  had  attained  some  suooess 
on  the  stage.  Id  1848  he  produced  *The  Minw,  or  Hall  of  Statues,' 
a  musical  burleeqne.  In  connectioa  with  the  dronw,  also,  he  published 
in  1S44  '  Scenes  from  the  Rejected  Comedies  by  soma  of  the  Compe- 
titors for  the  Prize  oflfered  by  Mr.  Webster ; '  these 'Scenes*  were  a 
aeries  of  parodies  upon  living  draoMtiata  (induding  one  of  himself), 
which  hod  appeared  in  *Piuieh'  previous  to  th^  pabUeatioB  in  a 
separate  form.  In  1848  be  published '  The  Qaizsiology  of  the  Kitish 
Drama.'  In  oonjunction  with  bis  scboolfellow,  Mr.  Henry  Uaybew,  be 
started  several  oomio  periodical  works,  of  which  'Figaro  in  London/ 
begun  about  1830,  was  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of  'Punch.*  When 
tlut  work  had  swallowed  up  its  rivals,  Mr.  A  Beekot  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  i^  and  the  adventures^  the  epistlea,  and  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Diuop  were  among  tito  most  lao^iable  moreeaox  of  that  pnUi> 
oatioD.  He  took  a  pride  In  the  work,  and  it  was  bis  boast  that,  till 
the  period  of  hia  death,  no  number  appeared  without  aoniething,  how* 
ever  small,  from  hia  pen.  His  humour  was  without  malice,  and  dis- 
played a  varied  reading,  with  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law; 
m  the  midst  of  his  ebuUitions  of  fancy,  he  hod  not  neglected  the  more 
eerious  studies  of  his  profession.  Ho  was  trained  as  a  lawyer;  and  in 
March  1846  bis  reputation  laduced  Iir.  Charles  Buller  to  eccmst  to 
him  the  InTesUgathnK^thelniquitieM  practised  in  the  Andover  Union. 
'Thlt  be  conducted  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  his  report  he 
displayed  a  clear  and  solid  judgment  m  sober  and  well-chosen  lan- 
guage. Some  leaden  in  '  The  'Hmaa'  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
also  attributed  to  him :  be  had  previously  been  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  that  journal.  Hia  conduct  of  the  AndoTcr  inquiry  led  to  his 
^ipdatmeat  in  1849  aa  ma^trote  of  the  police-court  of  Oreenwiob 
and  Woolwich,  whence  be  was  removed  In  1850  to  that  of  Southwoil 
— ^poaitiona  which  he  held  in  an  irreproachabla  manner.  Besiden  on 
edition  of  '  The  Small  Debts  Act,  wiw  Annotations  and  Explanations,* 
published  in  1845,  he  produced  the  '  Comic  Blaokstone,'  which  was 
published  in  1844-46;  a  'Comic  History  of  England,'  published  in 
montbly  parte,  forming  a  volume  completed  in  1848;  and  a 'Comic 
History  of  Rome^'  also  in  monthly  parts,  completed  in  18C2.  He 
likewise,  Jn  IS46,  edited  George  Cruikshsnk's  'Table  Book.'  After  a 
vary  abort  illness  be  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  28tfa  of  April  1856. 

AMHERST,  WILLIAM  PITT,  2md  LORD  amd  In  EARL,  nephew 
and  successor  of  the  first  Lord  Amherst  [Akhkbst,  JsrrERT,  Babob], 
was  bom  in  1778.  He  waa  sent  aa  ambassador  to  China  early  in  the 
present  eentury,  but  waa  wrecked  on  his  return  in  the  Eortwn  seaa, 
and  with  difflcolty  reached  Java  in  an  open  boat. '  He  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  aa  govemor«eneial  of  India  In  182S.  He 
■Ignalised  his  admiuiBtralimi  oy  the  met  ffiimeie  war,  vbSek  waa 
hreiq^  to  a  suoosssfnl  Issue  by  the  arms  of  hatd  Combermer^  and 
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resaHed  in  the  annexation  of  Assam,  Aracan,  Tannswirim,  and  other 
ivovinoes  of  the  Binnon  empire  to  the  Britiah  dominions.  He  was 
created  an  earl  to  1826,  and  resigned  hia  poet  ia  India  in  1827,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wuliom  BenUnofc.  He  spent  ihe  latter 
years  of  hia  lifs  In  retaremeDt*  and  died  ht  Much  1857*  in  his  eightif- 

fifthyear.   

*  ANSTED,  DATID  THOMAS,  a  diatbguUied  Uvfaig  geologist,  was 
bom  In  London  about  the  year  1814.  Ifo  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  and  distinguished  soholara  of  the 
celebrated  profeesor  of  geology  in  that  university,  Adam  Sedgwick.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  Phillips  from  the  ohjdr  of  geology  in  King's 
College,  London,  Mr.  Ansted  was  appointed  his  snoceesor.  He  subse- 
quently became  osustont  aocreta^  to  tbe  Geological  Society,  and 
editorof  the  *Jooniid' and 'Proceedings*  of  that  aocM#.  In  1844 
he  published  his  first  work  on  geology,  in  2  vols.  8to,  with  the  title 
'Oeology,  Introductory,  I^escriptive,  and  Practical,  witii  numerous 
illustration^  comprising  Diagrams,  Fosnls,  and  Geological  Localities.* 
This  work,  which  was  written  In  a  dear  and  el^ont  style,  at  onoe 
obtained  for  its  author  a  high  position  oa  a  geologist  The  subject  of 
geology  was  treated  ia  it  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  in 
any  {ftadous  treatise;  the  practical  dmartments  of  the  sdenca  were 
also  more  fully  developed.  In  1845  he  published  ^  smaller  wor^ 
which  was  an  epitome  of  the  first  wek,  and  was  called  *  The  Geolo- 
gist's Text-Book.'  At  this  time  Mr.  Anated  delivered  eourses  of 
lectures  in  many  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  tbe 
metropolis  and  the  larger  towns  of  Eoglood.  In  this  way  he  was 
largdy  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  those  sound  prinot 
pice  of  gedogy  wfaidt  ore  recognieed  so  eztendvely  in  tiiia  country, 
and  have  made  it  the  most  popuur  <tf  the  various  bnndiee  of  noinm 
knowledge.  In  1847  be  published  a  popidor  mannd  on  geot<^, 
entitled  '  The  Ancient  World,  or  Hcturesque  Sketches  of  Great 
Britain.*  At  the  time  of  the  disoovety  of  gold  in  Austodia,  Mr. 
Ansted  produced  a  little  Tolume,  intended  as  a  gedogical  guide  to 
those  who  were  engaged  hi  seeking  for  the  predous  metal,  with  the 
title  of  'The  Gold-Seeker's  ManaaL'  He  also  produoed  a  amaUar 
work  on  the  subject  of  geology,  induding  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography,  intended  aa  a  text-book  for  those  attending  geological 
lectures,  with  the  title  'An  Elementary  Course  of  Geology,  Mioe- 
rology,  and  Physical  Geography.'  One  of  his  most  recent  contribu* 
tions  to  geologicd  literature  is  on  '  The  Applicatious  of  Geology  to 
Uie  Arts  and  Manufscturea.'  All  these  woru  are  written  in  a  popnlar 
style,  and  have  supplied  a  large  proportiim  of  tiie  gviaal  resalog  on 
tbe  subject  of  geology  at  the  present  day.  Independent  tiiese  dis- 
tinct works,  Mr.  Ansted  has  written  severd  papers  on  geology, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Journals  and  Traasaotioua  of 
sodeties  devoted  to  geological  science.  Of  theee  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — '  On  the  Cuboiuferous  and  Transition  Rocks  of  Bohe- 
mia' (Proa  Geob  Soc,  vot  iiL);  'On  the  Zoologicd  Condition  of 
Chalk  Flints,  and  the  probable  cauaea  of  the  Depo&  of  Flinty  Strata 
alternating  with  tbe  upper  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation '  (Annala 
and  Bbg.  of  UTat  mt»  vol  xfiL);  'On  a  Portioflt  itf  ihe 'Twtifa' 
Fonnaticmi  of  Switserland'  i:Cf»^<^^^^?l^^^mS@^^ 
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During  the  lut  t«w  yean  Professor  Ansted  hu  devoted  hlmielf  to 
the  practitsl  applications  of  geologieal  soieDoe  in  the  iaTestigatioii  of 
the  strata  of  tbe  earth  ccmtaining  mineral  riches.  In  the  course  ot 
these  researches  he  has  travelled  exten^vety  both  in  the  Nev  and  Old 
Worldly  and  has  produced  many  elaborate  and  Taloabk  reports. 

•ABOELAND£R.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  AUGUST,  FtoCmbw 
of  AstrODomj  in  the  Uoirersity  of  Boan,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent astronomers  of  our  time,  was  born  at  Hemel,  in  East  Praesia,  on 
the  22nd  of  March  1799.  He  was  edocated  in  the  Unirenity  of 
Kiwlgsbeig,  where  he  at  flnt  studied  finineUl  eocmomy  (Eameralawis- 
sensobaften);  but  the  diaooursea  of  Bessel  led  him  to  exchange  that 
study  for  astronomy.  Under  Beesel's  instruction  he  was  soon  oocupied 
with  prsotioal  calculations  and  obserrations,  and  in  1820  was  appointed 
his  assistant  in  tbe  Kooigaberg  Observatory.  In  1822  he  employed 
himself  a»  a  private  tutor  in  the  university,  whenoe,  in  182S,  he 
removed  to  the  handsome  newly-ereoted  observmtory  at  Abo  in  Fin- 
land, where  he  soooeeded  the  astronomer  Waldeek.  Hare  he  dili- 
gently occupied  himself  In  examining  prindpally  those  stars  which 
have  a  pecdiar  motion.  A  fire,  whioh  destroyed  Abo  in  1827,  inter- 
rupted his  labours.  Tbe  unirorsity  was  removed  to  Helsicgfore  in  1882, 
whither  ha  bad  to  follow ;  and  he  had  to  superintend  the  building  of 
a  new  observatory,  which  was  completed  in  1884.  The  result  of  bis 
observations  was  a  catalogue  of  600  stars  having  a  peculiar  motion, 
whidi  was  puUiahed  by  tiia  Academy  of  St.  Fetenhoig,  and  leoaived 
the  Demldoff  priie.  In  1887  hs  was  nominated  to  the  post  at  Bonn 
which  he  at  present  holds.  Here  he  was  again  called  upon  to  superin- 
tend the  oonatruotion  of  an  observatory,  which  was  not  completed  till 
1845.  In  the  interim,  as  the  produce  of  his  observations,  he  pubUshed 
at  Berlin,  in  1843,  *  Uranomatria  nova,'  an  astronomical  chart,  with 
specifications  of  the  different  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stare  visible 
by  the  naked  ej»  la  1846  he  published  at  Bonn,  *AstroQonitsch« 
Beobaohtaogen  anf  der  Stemwarte  la  Bmn,'  whioh  is  a  oontinnation 
of  Bossel's  observations  on  the  zone^  and  contsins  a  review  of  tbe 
Northern  Hemisphere  from  45°  to  80°  of  declination,  fixing  the 
poeition  of  about  22,000  atws.  His  labours  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  tbe  change  of  luminosity  in 
some  of  tbe  variable  stars.  In  1 856  he  published  some  additional 
observations  on  the  Korthem  Hemisphere. 

AUCKLAND,  GEOKQE  EDEN,  2in)  LORD  and  Ist  EARL  OF, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  let  lord,  was  bom  in  1784.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  hs  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  U.P.  for  Woodstook,  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords 
by  his  Cstitet's  death.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administration 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  waa  appointed  Fust  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Molboome  in  1834.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  out  to  India  as  governor-general.  Bis  administration  is 
marked  by  tbe  ill-advised  Afghan  war  (18S8-89],  almost  tbe  only 
bright  spot  in  whioh  was  the  capture  of  Qhoznee  by  Sir  John  Kaane 
in  18S9  (KiaiiE,  Lord).  The  Earl  of  Auckland  waa  recalled  to 
England  in  184S,  having  been  previously  advanced  to  an  eBTld<Hn : 
the  final  settlement  of  we  Afighan  aflUrs  waa  left  for  his  successor, 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  Lord  Auckland  died  suddenly,  January 
1st.  1849. 

ATTOUN,  WILLIAM  EDMONDSTOUNE,  Professor  of  Ebetorio 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  Fifesbire  in  1813,  and 
educated  in  Edinburgh  University,  where  in  1831  be  ip^ned  liie  prize 
fbr  his  poem  of 'Judith.'  For  some  time  Ur.  Ajtoun  praeUsedaa  a 
writer  to  the  signet  at  Edinburgb,  but  in  1840  waa  oalled  to  tlie  bar. 
By  his  writings  and  bis  social  qualities  having  obtained  a  high  local 
reputation,  Ur.  Aytoim  was  in  1845  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Univmity  of  Edinburgb,  and  his  lectures  have  amply  sustained 
his  prevjouB  celebrity.  His  local  standing  has  also  been  supported 
by  luB  position  as  editor  of '  Blaokwood's  Magarine/  in  wliioh  office  he 
succeeded  his  fiitbet-in-law,  John  Wilson,  andbe  has  ocmtribnted  to  the 
magazine  many  sparkling  essays  and  sharp  criticisms,  as  w^  as  much 
poetiy.  His  services  to  the  Conservative  cause  were  acknowledged 
by  hu  appointment  by  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry,  in  1862,  as  sheriff 
and  vice-admiral  of  tbe  Orkneys.  His  olaim  to  public  notice  as  a  poet  is 
founded  mainly  on  his  'Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,'  8vo,  Edin.,  1849 
(lOtb  edit.,  1857),  which  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Soottish 
twllad  spirit  and  enog^with  an  ample  share  of  modem  nationality;  but 
he  has  also  published  ^Poland,  and  other  Poenu,'  and  'Bothwell,  a  poem, 
in  six  parts,'  8vo,  Bdinb.,  1856 ;  and  the  cauatic  parody  on  certain  poets 
of  the  so.called  spasmodic  school, '  Fermilian,  or  the  Student  of  Bada- 
joa;  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones '  (Edinb.  1854),  ia  under* 
stood  to  be  a  production  of  his  fluent  pen.  In  prose  bis  only  separate 
work  is  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  the  First,  King  of  E^Iand,' 
two,  Lond,  1840.  In  1863  Professor  Aytoun  delivered  a  series  of  leo- 
turee  on  '  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Literature '  to  a  dlstingnished  audience 
•t  WilUa's  Rooms,  London.  '  The  Ballads  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Pro- 
fsMor  Aytoun/  were  publiidied  in  1658.   [.Sec  SuPfLUCBSZ.] 


•BAILEr.  PHILIP  JAMES,  anthor  of  Teatn^'  was  born  in  Not- 
Ifagham,  April  22,  1816,  and  waa  educated  at  Nottingham  and  at 
CUttlgow  Univmity.  Having  seleoted  the  Isgil  pnfMon,  he  in  1888 
jitMwd  tha  ofltoe  of  a  solldtor  in  the  Tempb^  w^iere  he  remained  for 


two  years.   Turning  his  thoughts  to  the  b*K  he  then  entered  m  oon- 
veyanoer's  office;  was  admitted  a  member  of  Unooln's  Inn  in  1885; 
and  in  1840  waa  called  to  tbe  bar.   In  the  previoos  year  however  he 
had  published  his  poem  'Feetns'  (commenced  in  1886),  and  the 
general  attention  whioh  that  remarkable  work  excited  had  probably 
deepened  bis  long  growing  dislike  to  tbe  law ;  at  any  rate,  be  after 
a  short  time  abandoned  the  bar,  returned  to  Nottingham,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary,  and  aspedsUy  to  poetie  studies.   *  Festus '  created 
a  new  phase  of  English  poetic  literature.   A  wvek  written  with  a 
moral  and  metaph^ical  purpose  (a  kind  of  devoatar  Iknit)  inaldiig 
often  <rf  the  hij^t  and  most  abstruse  sabjaot»— 
('<  It  aims  to  mark 
The  Tsrlous  beliefs  as  well  a*  donbta 
WMoh  hold  or  Karch  tj  tnnu  the  mind  of  yontb, 
Unreatlnr  snywhero") — 

lofty  and  swelling  in  diotion,  yet  occasionally  stoof^g  to  the  home- 
lisirt  ocdloquialiama ;  earnest,  and  even  passionate  in  tone  and  maimer, 
abounding  in  strange,  otttk  extravagant  metaphors,  and  turns  of 
expression,  and  in  vivid  descriptions,  yet  everywhere  running  into 
myatiasm  and  obscnrify, — however  it  might  be  open  to  oaptioua  or  to 
sobsff  criticism,  was  a  work  well  oalcnlated  to  captivate  young  and 
ardent  minds;  and  it  found  many  and  pasdonata  admirers  and  imitatne, 
as  wdi  in  America  as  in  the  author's  native  country.  Its  influence  on 
younger  poets,  espeoisllj  those  of  a  metaphyaiesl  tun,  baa  been  very 
great.  Bat  though  'Festua'  passed  tiirongb  several  editions  (a  filth 
was  puUished  in  1852),  It  was  not  tUl  1850  that  Sir.  Bailey  put  forth 
a  new  poem,  when  Uiere  appeared  <  The  Angel  World,  and  other 
Poems,'  in  which  the  reader  waa  ouried  into  the  realms  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Again  he  waa  silent  till  1S55,  wb«i  he  published  his 
'Hystifi^'  another  psychological  poem,  even  more  venturesome  in  its 
sosring,  and  more  mystical  in  treatment  than  was  *  Festus,'  but,  like 
it,  abounding  in  passages  of  power,  beauty,  and  suggaativenees. 

BAINES,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  example  of  the  success  of  indus- 
try, good  eondnct,  intsg^i^,  and  of  unoeasisg  endeavours  to  make  bis 
talents  beneficial  to  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  useful  to  himself  waa 
bom  on  February  5,  1774,  at  Walton-le-Dale,  a  village  about  a  mile 
from  Preston,  in  Lanoaahira,  of  a  respectable  but  not  wealthy  fuoily 
long  settied  at  liarton-le-lloor,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  Ha  waa 
fint  sent  to  the  free  grammsr-sehool  at  Hawkahead,  the  master  of 
which  was  Edward  Christian,  afterwards  Downing  Professor  of  Law  in 
tiie  University  of  Cambridge,  whence  he  was  removed  when  eight 
years  old  to  the  free  grammarschool  of  Preston.  His  father  had 
commenced  business  as  a  cotton-weaver,  and  wished  to  bring  his  son 
up  to  that  business,  but  he  preferred  a  more  intellectual  employment^ 
and  at  the  age  of  ^teen  waa  apprenticed  to  a  [winter  in  Preston. 
After  serving  about  four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  bad 
seen  something  of  the  management  of  a  country  paper,  his  matters 
business  Calling  of^  he  transfeired  his  services  to  Leeds,  where  he 
finished  his  time  in  the  office  of  the  '  Leeds  Uercury.'  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  sedulously  cultivated  his  mind.  He  invited  several 
of  his  companions  to  join  him  in  forming  reading  and  debating 
societies,  in  the  latter  of  wbidi  he  ia  said  to  have  distioguished  himself 
by  his  Uberal  opinions,  his  toleration,,  and  his  plain  good  soue.  In 
September  1797,  the  day  after  tbe  expiration  of  bis  apprenticeship,  he 
began  business  for  himself  in  connection  with  a  partner,  from  whom 
he  separated  in  the  course  of  tbe  following  year.  From  the  political 
oircumstanoes  of  the  time  the  dissenters  from  the  Churon  c!  Kngtaud 
were  the  moat  liberal  in  their  political  opinions.  Hr.  Bunm,  from 
their  oonsonance  with  his  own,  waa  thus  brought  into  association  with 
many  of  tbe  most  infiuential  among  them;  and  at  length  joined  the 
body  as  an  Independent  In  July  1798  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  an  excellent  and  pious  woman,  and  continued  by 
his  indostiy  and  attention  to  business  to  win  tiie  conGdeuoe  of  the 
dissenting  body  and  to  inonaBe  his  meana  In  1801,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  wealthier  members  of  that  body,  he  purchased  the  copyright  and 
the  printing  materials  of  tbe  *  Leeds  Meroury,'  of  which  he  tmmedi^ely 
became  editor  aa  well  as  printer.  By  iudiciouB  but  not  saddut  Im- 
provemanta  be  gradually  increased  its  <nrculation,  and  extended  its 
influence,  whUa  bis  good  taste  and  temper  led  him  to  abjure  all  gross- 
ness  and  bitterness  of  altercation ;  and  he  promoted  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
powa  all  local  adiemes  fen-  tiie  amelioration  of  tbe  position  of  his  poor 
fellow-townsmen,  by  advocating  the  estaUiahment  ia  hospitals,  friendly 
societies  {savioga-btuiks  had  not  yet  been  established),  and  the  extension 
of  education.  A  luge  part  of  the  influence  he  acquired  arose  from  his 
being  among  the  first  who  introduoed  leaders  or  original  editorial 
dissertations  on  political  subjeote  into  a  provincial  paper ;  these  leaders 
being  distinguished  by  the  moderation  of  their  tone,  their  Inde- 
peudenoe,  their  fcarleaB  advocacy  of  the  opinions  he  entertuned,  the 
force  of  th^style^snd  their  general  good  sense.  In  the  severely  oon- 
tested  eleotlon  for  Yorkshire  in  1807,  he  took  an  energetic  part  in 
support  of  Lord  Hilton  in  opposition  to  Mr.  La*cellea,  although  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  Lord  Milton  respecting  the  desirableaess  of 
peace  on  proper  terms,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  both  of  which  he 
advocated,  while  there  were  few  more  earnest  in  aupportiug  the 
disni^  (MTEnclaiid  when  threatened  by  Fkanoe^  and  his  appoela  to  the 
innabitaiita  ol  Leeds  to  join  the  vohmtaen  whan  an  invaaion  was 
feared,  bad  a  most  remarkaUe  effbct.  But  we  ^e^m^bonUdnvTato 
•U  the  inddants  eomeetod  vrith  %]f^R^;^4}^JUni«bmaM^(liSvhich 
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was  oarrled  on  with  «  strict  adhwmoe  to  the  sam«  principles  until  ihe 
idoM  of  hia  life;  we  sball  odIj  ny  thai  he  was  the  principal  meaaa,  in 
Ilia  papsr,  of  daTda|4ng,  In  1817,  the  oamfiru^  of  OUTer  and  Oaatlc^ 
the  paid  emlMariea  of  the  govenmenk  to  fitment  huurreodmia  in  Um 
northern  oonatiea,  and  that  after  hii  ezposura  there  were  no  more  plots. 
In  1816  he  made  hia  first  promiowit  appearaaoe  as  a  pabllo  speaker 
ftt  a  meeting  at  Leeds  to  oppose  the  ensctmeat  of  the  Com  Law*, 
and  in  1817.  at  another  in  favonr  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1814 
he  oommeuoed  the  publioatiott  <rf  '  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  ^e 
Vrmaii  BsTdutioii,'  vhibh  met  with  incb  mooass  that  be  oontinaod  it 
under  the  title  of  a  'ffiifeoiy  of  the  Beign  of  0«orge  lit,'  the  whole 
being  •  eompilation  of  considerable  impartiality  and  talent  In  1822 
and  1828  he  wrote  and  rnbliahed  *The  Hlatoiy,  Direotory,  and 
Ghzetteer  of  the  County  of  York,' in  two  thick  Tolames ;  and  in  1824-5 
a  aimilar  work  for  the  ooonty  of  Lancaster,  aabsequeotty  expanded 
Into  a  'History  of  the  Connty  Palatine  and  Doohy  of  Lanoaater/ 
which  WM  not  completed  till  18S6.  bt  18S4,  on  •  vaoan^  b^g 
made  in  the  representation  of  Leeds  by  the  ^>p(^tment  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Uaoaolay  (now  Lord  Haoanlay)  to  be  one  of  the  oommiaaionerB  in 
India,  Mr.  Balnea  was  choeea  member  in  oppostuon  to  Sir  John 
Beckett,  after  a  aerere  contest.  In  the  Honae  of  Commons  he  main- 
tained the  character  he  had  acquired  as  a  joamaliaty  and  though 
not  a  brilliant  speaker,  hia  integrity,  independeooe,  industry,  sad  con* 
(dliatoiy  manners,  with  his  cloae  sonneetirairith  ^e  dlsianti&g  into- 
res<^  ludo  him  an  influential  member.  In  January  183B  bo  was 
re-etected,  and  again  In  1887.  Though  generally  supporting  tbe 
Whig  party,  he  was  opposed  to  them  in  their  aohemes  for  public 
educatinn,  which  he  always  oonteaded  would  be  best  effected  by 
voluntary  Bubscriptions,  and  he  deprecated  the  aaststaooe  of  the 
State  aa  tending  to  give  an  undue  domination  to  the  Established 
ChnrdL  In  1841,  bit  health  hafing  mffsred  fhna  the  sedolonB  per> 
formanoe  of  his  pailiamentaiy  dutiea,  he  retired  from  the  representa* 
tion,  and  proposed  Hr.  Hume  as  Us  aacceesor,  who  howerer  was 
defeated.  In  September  of  that  year  his  former  oonatituency  pre- 
sented him  with  an  el^ant  silver  serrioe  aa  a  testimony  of  th«r  recog- 
nitim  his  services.  From  that  time  he  retired  to  some  extent 
from  pnblie  Ufc^  but  continued  to  take  an  aoUve  part  in  local  afibirs, 
botii  ai  a  magistrate  and  *  poor-law  gnardian,  in  both  oopacitiea  pro- 
moting Bocial  Improrementi  as  br  as  lay  in  hia  power;  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  interpose  as  mediate  between  the  men  and  their 
employers  in  the  many  strikes  that  took  |>lace  in  the  north,  represent- 
ing to  the  men  the  foily  of  their  hanng  recourse  to  violence  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  object,  and  to  employers  tbe  deslrableDeis 
of  pladag  the  men  in  aa  comfortable  a  poaition  aa  the  dreamatancea 
would  allow.  In  1845  the  'Lseda  Heroair'  warned  tbe  speoulaton 
of  the  danger  attending  tbe  raQwi^  mania,  woogh  folly  acknowledging 
the  advantagea  of  the  nilway  system.  He  saw  that  though  the  focUity 
of  communication  was  a  great  good,  yet  that  if  it  became  a  mare  traffic 
for  premiums,  it  was  likely  to  produce  mnoix  diatreaa  Id  1846,  though 
he  had  declined  to  accept  the  office,  his  fellow-townamen  chose  him 
for  alderman  as  a  mark  of  th^  respect,  but  he  immediately  resigned 
tbe  office.  In  1847  he  agun  opposed  Lord  John  Bussell's  scheme  for 
state  ednoatitm  of  the  poor,  and  the  oppoaition  of  the  dieseatete  was 
so  strong  that  the  plan  was  withdrawn.  On  August  8,  1848|  after  a 
long  life  of  uaefhlneea,  and  after  a  ihiwt  llhua^  he  died,  and  w|g 
honoured  by  a  public  fnneraL 

Baibk,  Matthew  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Leeds  in  1799.  He  was  educated  at  vanona  provincial 
Bchools,  and  then  woeeeded  to  Cambridge^  where  he  graduated  with 
hoDOors  in  1820.  He  adopted  the  profeasion  of  the  law,  entered  him- 
self at  tiie  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  went 
tbe  Northern  Circuit  as  a  barriatar,  and  attended  the  West  Biding 
Sea^ona  with  conaiderable  sucoeas.  In  1887,  on  tbe  death  of  the 
recorder  of  Leeds,  he  waa  recommended  by  the  town-council  to 
succeed  him ;  but  Lord  John  Russell,  then  secretary  of  state,  tiicn^t 
hia  intimate  connection  with  the  town  an  otg'ection,  and  he  therefore 
removed  the  recorder  of  Hall  to  Leeds,  and  gave  the  recordeiship  of 
Hull  to  Mr.  M.  T.  Boines.  In  1847  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Hull,  and  towards  the  end  of  1848  he  waa  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Charles  Buller  as  President  of  the  Foor-Law  Board.  In  Felnnary 
1852  he  resigned  office  with  the  reet  of  the  Rnssell  ministry,  and  on 
the  election  of  a  new  parliauent  he  was  elected  member  for  Leeds,  for 
which  plaoe  he  still  sits.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Derby  ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Deeember  16,  1862,  and  the  aoceeaion  of  the 
Rarl  of  Aberdeen,  he  vnu  re-appointed  to  his  previous  office,  which  he 
held  till  the  ministry  was  re-organiaed  under  Viscount  Falmerston 
in  1856.  He  remuned  out  of  office  till  1856,  when  he  vraa  made 
Obancfdlor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  In  the  cabinet 

*Baiiie8,  Edwabd,  the  second  eon  of  Edward  Bainea,  was  bom 
in  Leeds,  in  1800.  He  early  became  the  assistsnt  of  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  newspaper,  was  taken  into  partoersbip  in  1827, 
and  has  conducted  it  since  his  death  on  the  same  prindplee  that 
governed  it  during  hia  father's  life.  It  has  always  been  an  active 
organ  in  opposing  all  aohemes  for  state  interference  with  the  education 
of  the  pow.  lir.  Bainea  is  tbe  authw  of  a  Tslnabla  vro^  'The 
HiatoiT  of  the  Cotton  Mannflwtnre^'  pabUshed  aa  a  Tolnnw  in  1885, 
but  wUoh  WM  OKlglaallar  wrttta  aa  a  part  at  Us  &thBi'B  Histoiy 
of  Lancashire;  and  alio  a  LUb  of  bis  futhw,  puUiabed  in  1851,  to 


vrtiich  we  have  been  indebted  lot  wmf  «f  tho  ftata  in  tike  xiiinmillin 
notices.   [iSm  SdpflubhtJ 

*BALFfi»  MICHAEL  WILLIAIC,  a  popular  dnunatio  oompoew, 
wai  bom  at  Dnblin  In  1808.  Ha  showed  vnootaom  mosleal  talent^ 
and  at  nine  years  old  composed  a  ballad,  oslled  *  Tbe  Lover's  Mistake^' 
which  was  sung  with  grsat  applaose  by  Madame  Tcstrie  in  *  Paiu 
Fry.'  He  became  known  to  the  London  public  as  a  juvenile  violin* 
player,  and  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  then  oondncted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke.  Having  a  fine  bari- 
tone Toioei  he  awoared  on  tiie  boards  ^  that  theatre  with  soecess. 
He  then  went  to  Italy,  nAen  he  rstided  a  good  many  years,  during 
which  be  sang  at  the  principal  theatres  of  that  oountr^.  In  1885  lie 
returned  to  England,  and  produoed  at  Drary-Lana  his  first  opera, 
'The  Si^  of  Rtwhelle,'  which  became  highly  popular,  and  established 
bis  reputation  as  a  oompoeer.  Hie  next  opera  was  *Tbe  Ibid  of 
Artois,'  in  which  Madam  Malibran  achieved  one  of  her  greatest 
trinmpha  In  tUa  eoontry.  Sinoa  tiwt  time  he  has  redded  ohittly  in 
London,  vritii  lengthened  vUts  to  Psxla^  Gonnaay,  and  Italy;  and  bai 
produced  a  long  snccesuon  of  Operat,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are,  *  The  Bohemian  Qirl '  (which  has  gained  an  European  celebrity^ 
'  Catherine  Grey,'  '  Falstaff '  (an  Italian  opera  produoed  at  the  King's 
Theatre),  •Keolanthe,'  'The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  'The  Enohaih 
treaa,' '  The  Bondman,*  and  *The  Bose  of  CasUlle.*  This  last  (written 
In  tluea  weeks  fiw  the  Rnglitii  Opera  Coinnany  at  the  Lyceom  nnte 
tbe  mansgement  of  Hiss  l^e  and  Kr.  Harrison),  was  produoed  in 
Ootoberof  the  present  year,  and  is  now  (Deoember  1857)  "mnning" 
with  brilliant  suooessL  Mr.  Balfe  has  also  compoeed  several  operas  for 
tbe  Fariaian  stage;  particniariy  'Le  PuHs  d* Amour,'  'Lea  Quatre 
Pils  d'Aymon,'  and  *  L'Etoile  de  Seville,*  which  have  had  great  sucoeas 
at  the  Opera  Comiqne.  BaUa's  a^le  as  a  oomposer  is  ligh^  melo> 
dioDs,  and  enimated.  He  strong^  rsMmbUs  Anbor,  inth  whoaa 
works  several  ot  Balfa'a  mwj  vritbont  disadvantage  be  oompared. 

*  BALFOUR,  JOHN  HUTTON,  Professor  ofBotany  in  the  Vaiiw 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh,  and  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  in  the  university  of  that  dty.  Although  intending 
to  praotise  his  profession,  ha  took  a  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
botany,  and  waa  one  of  the  moat  diatingoisbed  pttfdla  of  the  late 
Profsuor  Qnbam.  After  taking  his  degrao  of  Doctor  of  Hedicitto 
he  commeooed  tbe  praotioe  <^  Us  prcrfeaaion  in  his  n^re  cf^.  Ho 
still  however  pursued  the  srienoe  of  botany  and  in  eo^jonction  with 
tbe  late  Profeasor  Edward  Forbes  and  other  ardent  young  naturalists^ 
founded  the  present  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  This  sode^ 
has  done  much  towards  promoting  tiie  accurate  study  of  Britisa 
plants  by  distributing  amongst  its  members  spednwns  as  well  as 
puUlsblDg  properly  clasaiAed  Usts  of  Aitish  plants.  On  the  appofait> 
mant  of  Sir  WUlhtm  Jaitaon  Hooker  to  be  snperintendent  na  the 
Botanical  Oardens  at  Kew,  the  chair  (rf  botany  in  Qlasgow  became 
vacant.  Dr.  Balfoor  offered  himself  aa  a  candidate^  sad  was  eventa* 
ally  appointed  to  the  professorship.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Qraham 
be  became  a  oaadidato  for  the  chair  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh,  and 
after  a  sharp  eonleet  in  which  be  was  oppoeed  by  Dr.  Joeeph  Hooker, 
he  was  elected  to  this  position.  Since  his  ^>pointment  Dr.  Balfour 
baa  shown  great  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  Botanic  Oardens  el 
Edinburgh,  which  are  placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  idao  In 
the  instructitm  of  the  medical  class  in  the  acienoe  of  botany. 

Dr.  Balfour  has  written  several  works  on  botany.  He  contributed 
tbe  artieloa  on  botany  to  tbe  last  edition  of  the  Bn^doptadia  Britan> 
uioo.  In  1849  he  published  a  *  Manual  of  Botany,'  intended  to  be 
employed  as  a  text-bock  to  bis  eouiae  of  lectorsa  on  botany  in  the 
onivenity.  Several  editions  (rf  this  book  have  since  been  published 
but  not  edited  by  the  author,  aa  from  some  misunderstanding  with  his 
publisher.  Dr.  Balfour  withdrew  his  interest  from  the  work.  He  snb> 
sequentiy,  in  1852,  pablished  a  *Clata-Book  of  Botany,'  having  the 
same  object  in  view  as  tbe  first  work.  An  epitome  of  this  work, 
under  tbe  titie  of  '  Outlines  of  Botany,'  has  also  bran  published.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Dr.  Balfour  has  published  many  papers  in 
connection  vrith  the  Botanical  Sodety  of  Edinburgh  and  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advaneemeot  of  Scieaoa.  He  is  a  Follow  of  tho 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Sdinbtugb,  alio  itftiu  Linmean  Society 
of  London. 

BEAUFORT,  REAR-ADMIRAL  Sm  FRANCIS,  E.aB.,  V.KS. 
Ac.,  late  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  is  the  son  of  the  Ber. 
Daniel  Augustus  BMufort»  rector  of  Navan,  oounty  of  Meath,  Ireland 
and  author  of  a  Hap  of  Ireland,  publiabed  with  a  Memoir,  in  179% 
aa  well  as  of  some  tbeoloKical  pnUicationsi  Franq^  Beaufort  entered 
tbe  navy,  in  June  1787,  as  a  volunteer  on  bolu^  the  Colossua 
74,  stationed  in  tike  ChanneL  He  waa  made  midaliipman  in  June 
1790,  and  while  holding  that  rank  saw  much  active  service,  sssinting 
among  other  duties  in  the  capture  of  aevcral  veaaels.  In  Hay 
1796  he  was  created  lieutenant,  and  whUst  acting  aa  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Phaeton,  88  gons,  he,  having  under  his  orders  a  barge  and 
two  cutters,  boarded  «nd  took  the  Son  Joee^  a  Spanish  poloora 
rigged  ship  of  14  guns  and  56  men,  which  lay  moored  under  the 
protection  of  five  guns  of  the  fortress  of  Fuenxirola,  near  Mal^;% 
supported  a  Frendi  privateer.  Lieutenant  Beaufort  in  tbia 
bnlliant  afmr  received  a  wound  In  his  bead,  and  Myeral  slugs  in 
Ua  body  and  left  am:  bat  waa  roeompaased  by  obtiMw^MMetan^ 
BiMonof  hissklUandoowaj^anomnBtgtoil^aidlljtJ^^ 


bernohlu. 


 1  trom  aarffiea  ftflott,  li«  wm  ADgsged  from  Norwober  1803  io 

June  1804  in  aaperintending  tbe  constrnetton  of  a  line  of  (elegmpha 
Intween  Dublin  end  Galmj.  In  June  180S  he  proceeded  as  oom- 
mander  of  tbe  Woolwioh  H  gnu,  to  the  Eaat  Indies,  and  theaoe  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  whioh  river  be  made  during  the  campaign  of 
1807  a  vflty  Taluable  antrey.  He  m»  afterwards  ifeationed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  Uediterranean.  In  Hay  1809  he  WM 
appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  Blossom,  and  the  followiog  jev 
with  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  to  tiie  command  of  ttie  Froderiokseteln 
frigatSL  During  1611-12,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  minute  surrey 
of  the  ooaat  of  Kammania  in  Aria  Mhior,  but  was  oompellad  in  the 
Utter  year  to  return  home  in  eonaequenoe  of  wounds  iofiioted  on 
him  by  a  fanatic  MuMulman. 

In  the  oourae  of  theae  aerrioes  Captain  Beanlort  had  obtained  a 
Y9ry  h^h  rank,  aa  a  sdentifio  as  well  as  a  brare  seaman,  and  equally 
so  as  a  bydrugrapher  and  geographer.  He  was  now  consequently 
called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Adminlty,  to  dsrote  himself  to  working 
out  and  embodying  in  a  series  of  charts,  the  results  of  bis  rarioua 
sorveya.  Among  other  charts  oonstruoted  by  him  were  one  of  the 
Arohipelsgo>  three  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  iaolodin^  the  ooaat  (rf  Aria,  and 
seven  <^  uramania»  these  last  being  accompanied  with  a  *  Memoir  of  a 
Surrey  of  the  Coast  of  Karanumia  in  1811  and  1812.'  In  1817  be  pub- 
lished in  8to,  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  work  on  tbe  same  district : 
'Karamania;  or  a  brief  Dasoription  of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  tto,,  with  plans,  views,  ftc'  His  laboun 
and  scienrifio  merits  found  their  iqipropiiate  reward  in  his  elevation. 
In  July  188S,tothepostof  Hydragnpher  tothe  Adminli^,  to  iriiieh 
important  office  he  imparted  new  honour  by  tbe  mannt-r  in  which  he 
fulnlled  ita  dutiee;  and  which  he  continuiid  to  hold  till  he  retired  full 
ot  years  and  honours  on  the  80tb  of  January  18£fi,  having  very  nearly 
completed  hia  68th  year  of  service.  He  was  auooeeded  by  Captain 
Washhigton  [Washinotoit,  CAirijir  John].  In  April  1835,  Captain 
Beaufort  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  inqoiiyiJito  the  Laws,  fta 
nffeetiDg  Pilots ;  and  in  Januaij  184S  a  Commisrionsr  fiw  inqnii^  into 
tbe  Harbours,  Shores,  and  Rivers  of  tiie  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
onated  rear-aduiiral,  October  the  1st,  1848. 

Adminl  Beaufort,  beudee  hia  memoira  on  tbe  coast  of  Karamania, 
kc,  baa  contributed  papers  to  the  Qeographiral  and  other  learned 
Societies;  and  the  important  ooUeotion  of  Maps  of  tbe  Sorie^  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  executed  under  his  auperviaion. 
Be  was  elected  n  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  June  1814;  he  ia 
also  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Qeograpfaioal  Society,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France^  ko.   ISee  SnPFLBHKNT.] 

BEHNES,  WILLIAM,  the  eminent  English  portrait  sculptor,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  1819  be  gained  tbe  mlver  medal  for 
the  beat  model  of  an  mon^smj  figure  from  the  11&  He  nrly  distiif 
guiahedblmaelf  by  hiibaBts,andthoa^he]uui  oooarionaUy  executed 
poetical  and  claasioal  atatuea,  it  is  to  hia  portrait  busts  th^  his  cele- 
brity is  mainly  owing.  His  sitters  have  included  a  large  number  of  tbe 
moat  eminent  men  of  the  day.   Among  statesmen  and  lawyers  he  has 

f reduced  busts  (some  of  them  of  oolocsal  sise,}  of  Welliugton  and 
eel;  Lords  Eldon,  Stowell,  and  Lyndhorst;  Joseph  Hume  aud  Ben- 
jamin  Disraeli;  Sir  Williun  FoUett^  Sir  Frederick  Pdlook,  Sir  John 
Jeivis,  Sir  Fitxroy  Kelly ;  Sir  William  Moleswcrtfa,  Thomas  Clarkaon, 
Chevalier  Bunsen;  among  prelates,  of  the  Arohbiehope  of  Canterbury 
and  Armagh,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Llandaff,  Carlisle,  and 
Cahmtta;  among  artists  and  literary  men,  of  Benjamin  West,  North- 
cot^  Six  Charles  Barry,  Oeorge  Cruikahaok,  Samuel  Rogers,  Dr.  Croly, 
George  Grote,  Uaoready,  Colonel  Leake,  Sir  John  Barrow;  among 
mugeotts.  Earl,  Carpus,  lS«ven,  Dr.  Babington,  fto. ;  among  members 
of  ue  fashionable  world,  the  Countess  of  Cbeatarfleld,  the  CounteM  of 
Halmesbury,  Count  D'Orsay,  to.;  oivio  dignitaries^  as  Aldermen 
Venablea,  Lucas,  Pirie,  Moon,  ko.  Mr.  Behnea  baa  likewise  executed 
Mveral  important  memorial  and  mouomeotal  etatues,  among  others  of 
Qresbam,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  Sir  WiUiam  PoUett,  of  Lord 
William  Benlinck,  and  the  ooloaeal  bronae  statuea  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
Cheapeide,  Londtm,  and  at  LeedsL  Of  his  imagfauitive  statues  it  will  be 
enough  to  mention  his 'Lady  Godiva,*  1844;  'Europe,'  1848:  and 
'The  Startled  Nymph,'  1849.  Mr.  Behnea  may  be  safely  placed  at  tbe 
head  of  living  portnut-sculptois— at  least  as  far  aa  regards  busts.  His 
^le  is  bold  aud  masculinSj  his  execution  is  generally  admirable. 
Whilst  giving  the  obaractertatio  likenesa,  he  ia  happy  in  preaerving 
the  more  inteUestaal  expression  of  the  utters,  and  to  his  chisel  po^ 
terity  wOl  owe  the  permanent  record  of  the  haziest  likeness  of 
several  of  the  most  diatinguished  nan  of  the  last  and  present  nne- 
rations.  [Set  SDPPLXMiinij  ' 

•BENEDICT,  JVLhk  one  of  the  most  diatingoiahed  foreign 
mnrioal  oompoeers  who  have  devoted  thehr  genius  chiefly  to  £e 
English  stage,  was  bom  at  Stottgart  in  1805.  After  having  begun  hia 
itndiea  under  Hummel,  he  received  instructiouH  from  Weber,  and 
became  a  fiivourite  pupil  of  the  author  of  the  '  Freisohuti.'  At  nine* 
^te,  ho  wa^  on  Weber'a  recommendatioc,  engaged  aacondaotor  of  the 
German  opera  at  Vienna;  and  afterwards  emplOTod  in  a  similar 
(»f«oity  at  the  two  principal  theatres  (the  San  Carlo  and  the  Fondo) 
of  Naples  fie  came  to  London  in  1835;  and  bis  flnt  oceapation  was 
to  oondttrtthe  performsnoes  of  u  Opoza  BaA  carried  on  for  two 


seasons  at  the  Lyceum  1^  Mr.  Mltoball  of  Bond-stnet.  fii«t 
Engliah  opera, '  The  Qipseys  Warning,'  was  produced  at  Dmzy  Lane  in 
1688,  and  immediately  gained  great  popularity,  not  only  in  thia 
country,  but  in  Germany.  His  subsequent  operas  '  The  Brides  of 
Venice'  and '  The  Craaaders,'  alto  brought  out  at  Dmiy  Lane,  while 
that  tiwafao  was  managed  by  Mr.  Bnnn,  had  goat  and  deaerwd  ■owm 
Benedict  ia  an  aecomplisnod  master  of  uie  pisnoTorta^  for  iriiich 
inatrnment  be  is  a  prolific  and  favourite  composer.  He  haa  resided 
oonatanUy  in  London  ercr  since  hia  first  arrival  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  holds  a  very  high  position  among  us,  bring  intnuiad 
with  the  direction  of  many  of  the  prindpal  oonoaito  and  "■"'■^ 
performances,  both  in  London  and  the  provinoe& 

*  BENNETT,  WILLIAM  BTEBNDALE,  a  oomposer  and  i^aoiafc  of 
the  highest  eminence,  was  bom  at  Sheffidd  in  1816.  Bis  father, 
Robert  Bennett,  was  organist  of  the  principal  churbh  of  that  town. 
Left  an  orphan  in  infant  by  the  dmth  of  both  his  parenta,  young 
Bennett,  at  eight  years  old,  was  placed  by  bis  grand^ther,  a  Lay-clerk 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  aa  a  chorister  in  the  choir  of  King's 
OoUegflk  He  aAerwarda  became  a  atodent  in  the  ^yal  Aoademy 
Murio,  wlkere  be  reerived  inatmotions  in  oompoutiou  from  the  e«o> 
bnted  Dr.  Crotch,  and  on  tbe  pbnofbrte  horn  Mr.  Holnuo  and  Mr. 
Cipriani  Potter.  He  liod  already  distinguished  himael^  both  as  a 
oomposer  and  pianist,  wh^  he  formed  that  intimate  friendship  iritb 
Mendelssohn  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  hia  aubeequaot 
progress  in  his  art.  In  1836,  by  Mendelaaobn'a  invita^on,  he  went  to 
Lriprio,  where  tiie  famous  Gewaodhauaooncerta  were  then  fiif-tM*  by 
tbe  illastriODt  ctmiposar.  At  tiioae  oonoartB  several  of  Bennetfa 
orchestral  and  pianoforte  works  were  performed;  and  their  eacesM 
laid  the  fouudarion  of  that  reputation  which  he  now  cqjoya  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  gainod  tbe  higlMt 
faonouia  and  most  solid  fmita  of  hia  profasrion,  as  a  oompo*er,  a 
performer,  and  an  inatraotor.  His  published  worlu  are  numeroas; 
oonaUting  of  orohestoal  overtures,  ooneertos,  aonatas,  and  atudies  for 
the  ^anoforte,  and  aongi,  dnsta,  ud  other  vocal  piecesL  In  1856,  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Walmlsl^,  be  was  dected  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  Univerrity  of  Cambridge,  and  likewise  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music.  Having  a  due  sense  of  the  importanoe  and  respon- 
ribility  of  bis  office,  be  has  already  given  a  fre^ih  impulae  to  the 
cultivation  of  mnsio  in  that  univerrity,  and  faia  future  labours  promise 
material  effects  on  that  art  as  a  sobijeet  of  academic  tuition.  Dr. 
Bennett  is  also  one  of  tiie  nofasson  of  the  Bojal  A.cademy  of  Husie, 
and  oondudor  <tf  the  oroheitra  of  the  Pbilhannonio  Sooi^,  in  whicb 
last  caparity  be  has  coodnoad  gready  to  the  proaperity  of  that  ode- 
brated  body,  whoee  v/oMXtBf  for  ball  a  oeotnry,  bave  been  renowned 
fchroughont  Europe. 

BERNOULLI,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is  known  iu  the  history 
of  mathematica  by  the  services  of  eight  of  its  membeia.  These  are 
not  all  of  eqoa^  or  neariy  equal  oriebrity ;  but  it  is  neceaaary  to  notice 
each,  not  only  to  enable  the  reader  to  avoid  the  coufuaion  which  so 
large  a  number  of  similar  names  has  introduoed  into  historical  writings, 
but  also  beoansa  a  moderate  decree  of  repataUon  beoomea  remark- 
able, when  it  forms  part  of  so  oonspicoona  a  mass.  The  Caaainis  (of 
whom  four  are  well  known  in  aatrcmomy)  prount  a  rimilar  phenoB^ 
non  ia  the  histcwy  of  knowledge. 

,  The  funily  of  the  Boiaoallis  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  to  avoid  the  reUgiota 
persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva;  it  finally  settled  at  BbmL 
Nicolas  Bernoulli,  the  immediate  anecator  of  the  snbjecte  of  this 
notice,  held  a  hish  station  in  that  repuUit^  and  was  saoceeded  in  It 
by  a  aou,  now  uoknown.  He  had  eleven  cbildren,  of  whom  two  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  eight  Bemoullts,  and  another,  whoss 
name  we  cannot  find,  was  the  father  of  a  third.  But  the  whole  cod- 
neaion  will  be  better  nndaratood  1^  the  foUowlng  genealogical  dia- 
gram, which  inoludee  the  oommon  aaoaitor  and  the  ri^ht  deeoeadanti 
in  qmstioo.  The  yean  of  birth  and  doath  are  added  v-~ 

Niooua* 


Jahes  I. 


JOBN  I. 


Ion  (asBe  vskBown) 


Hioous  n. 
16flM726. 


Daiubu 

1700-17  as. 


JomrH. 
1710-1790, 
I 


SncLasL 
1687^7  M. 


JmK  in.  Jura  It. 

17ii.lBD7.  1799-1789. 

However  diatingniabed  these  men  may  be,  the  eventg  ttf  their  Uvea 
are  of  comparatively  little  Interest,  exospt  as  connected  wUh  the  his- 
tory of  the  sciences  which  tliey  cultivated ;  and  of  their  works  it 
would  be  imposaibla  to  treat  to  an  extent  correaponding  to  their 
reputation  or  utility,  without  writing  the  history  of  mathematica  for 
a  oentuiy.  We  riiall  therefore  here  confine  outaelv»— 1.  To  tbe 
principal  evuita  of  tbtix  Mvos:  S.  To  the  msntion  of  mdi  of  theb 
researches  aa  are  moat  oonnaoted  with  their  MnanalehamMerB.  S. 
To  a  veiy  abort  aeeonttt  of  tiw  porition  ■**«Y?;w  hWrk<rrqpJ  !■ 
the  ebain  of  inveatigatioiL       Digitized  by  VoiJOyTC^ 


m  BERITOULLL 


Jakes  Bbbnodixi  I,  wu  bom  at  BimI,  Seoembar  27th  1654.  Hk 
father  intecdod  that  he  ahonld  be  a  divine,  and  had  him  taught  the 
elassios  and  Bebolastio  philwopl^j  but  do  mathematioa.  Aocndeat 
t^rev  geometrical  boobe  in  his  my,  sod  he  studied  them  with  ardoor 
In  Bjnte  of  the  oppostUon  of  ms  father.  He  took  for  Us  derioe 
Fha&ton  drifing  the  ebaiiot  of  the  Son,  with  th«  motto  'bvito  patrs 
sidera  Terao.*  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  travelled  to  Genera,  and 
from  thence  to  France.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  at  the  furmer 
place  he  taught  a  blind  giri  to  write^  and  that'  at  Bordeaux  he  pre- 
pared gnomonioal  tables.  At  his  retoni,  in  1680^  he  began  to  study 
tbepbiloaophy  of  Descartes. 

Too  comet  of  1680  drew  from  him  his  'Conamen  Nori  Sjitomatis,* 
ke.,  an  attempt  to  expldn  the  phenomena  ^  those  bodies.  He 
bnagiQpd  that  they  were  sateUites  of  a  planet  too  distant  to  be  visible, 
sod  thenoe  conjectured  that  their  returns  might  be  caloolated.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  their  predietiTB  numlUee,  he  supposes  that 
the  head  of  the  comet,  bmng  durable,  denotes  nothiog,  but  that  the 
tail,  being  aoddental,  may  be  a  aymbol  of  the  anger  of  heaveo.  K. 
Fontenelle,  as  became  the  writer  of  an  doge,  calls  this  »  "m^oi^ 
ment  poar  I'einnion  popnlaire ; "  bnt  we  cannot  follow  him  In  liewmg 
it  as  Buoh.  In  1682  he  published  his  treatise  *De  Qravitate  ^heri^ 
now  of  little  notei  Hte  lasting  fom«  dates  from  the  year  1684,  in 
which  Leibnitz  published  his  first  essays  on  the  Difibrential  Calculus 
in  the  Leiprig  Acts.  From  this  time  he  and  his  brother  John  applied 
tfaemselTes  to  the  new  scienoe  with  a  snoeess  and  to  an  extent  which 
made  Leiboita  dsdars  that  it  was  as  omoh  thdra  as  his.  In  1687  he 
was  eleotad  professor  of  mathematlos  at  the  UniTetri^  of  BsteL  •  Wb 
Celebris  attracted  raaqy  fbrefgnen  to  that  ^aos^  and  Ids  iwsaiahes 
on  the  theoiy  of  aeries  wers  investigations  imdertaksn  as  official 
ezeroises. 

The  integral  calcnlna  was  first  inqnired  into  by  Junes  Bemonlli,  in 
two  essays  pnbUsbed  in  1691.  His  future  labours  were,  in  a  great 
memaurs,  derelopments  of  the  InexhausUUe  method  of  isTSStigstioB 
just  named.  Of  .that  part  whiidi  eoneonas  Us  brottior  as  well  as  him- 
self we  shall  present^  epeak.  Ho  died  at  Basd  of  a  slow  fierer, 
August  16, 1705,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  After  the  sample  of  Archi- 
medes, he  ordered  that  one  of  his  discoTcriea  should  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb.  It  was  a  drawing  of  the  carve  called  by  mathematieiaDS 
the  logarithmic  spiral,  witii  the  inseripli(m  'Eadem  mutata  rosurgo : ' 
»  donnle  allusion,  firs^  to  his  hope  of  a  resurrection,  next^  to  the 
lemarkable  propertieo  of  ttio  onrre^  weQ  known  to  msflMmatidsn^ 
whioh  consist  in  this,  that  many  operations  whisb.  In  most  instaaoss, 
convert  one  ourve  into  another,  m  tho  logsrithmlo  splial  only  lopro- 
duce  the  original. 

U.  Fontenelle,  his  contemporary,  says,  "H.  Bernoulli  was  of  a 
bilious  and  melaaeholy  temperament,  s  character  irtiicb,  more  than 
anjf  othtr,  gives  the  bmI  sad  peneremnoo  necessary  for  great  things. 
...  &i  all  Ids  resaarehos  Ua  marsh  was  dow  snd  sore;  neither 
his  sfloins  nor  his  habit  <tf  sneoeas  inspired  him  with  confidence ;  he 
piwished  nothhig  without  handling  it  ant  and  over  again ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  fear  the  public  which  held  him  in  so  much  venerataoB." 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  above  was  written  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  before  the  oppottonilr  of  reviewing  his  brother's 
career  oould  furnish  temptatioo  to  au^srate  pcdnts  at  contrast;  and 
before  we  quit  this  subject,  wo  nu^  observe  thst  the  career  of  James 
Bernoulli  is,  on  tme  pmnt,  a  oontndletion  to  a  fiivoorite  theory,  a 
eonseqaenoe  of  the  generalising  spirit  in  which  biographies  are  fre- 
quently written.  The  qualities  of  the  man  In  question,  be  he  who  he 
may,  are  made  the  necessary  acciHnpanlments  of  all  who  distingiiish 
themselvco  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  because  ssvcral  great  mathema- 
tidans  have  originated  their  best  discoveries  when  very  young,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  sort  of  law  of  natnre  that  they  should  always  do  so :  but 
James  Bernoulli  did  nothing  whioh  womd  have  made  him  famous, 
even  among  contemporaries  tall  after  he  was  thirty  years  ol(^  and 
then  not  from  a  principle  of  his  own,  bnt  from  a  hint  thrown  oat  by 
Leilmiti^  and  whuh  [Basbow]  we  mi{^t  almost  imagine  his  own 
genius  would  have  srtsed.  Tet  he  is  one  tit  the  most  original  mathe* 
matioians       ever  lived. 

He  was  married,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter.  His  'Ars  Conjee- 
tandi,'  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  theory  of  probabilitiee,  and  bis 
treatise  on  series,  were  published  posthumouBly  in  171S,  under  the 
care  of  Nicolas  Bernoulli  the  elder.  Fart  of  it  was  repuUishod  fay 
Baron  Hsseres  in  VHS,  In  a  vdunw  of  tracts.  His  com^ato  woiks 
were  published  at  Oeneva,  in  two  vols.  4to,  1744.  Thsro  is  a  letter 
itfhls  in  the 'Journal  de  Fhyrique,*  September,  I79S^  whioh  will  he 
presently  allnded  to.   He  edited  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  in  1695. 

(See  iloge  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  collection ;  the  mundr  by  Laon^ 
in  theSioffraphie  UniveneUt;  Uontuola,  ^uL  d«s  JtfoM.  throof^KHit ; 
and  the  Preface  to  Lsoroix,  Oak.  J>iff. «( Int.) 

JoBH  Bbbxoulli  I,,  brothsrof  ttis  weoadintb was bcsn  July S7tlL 
1667  (old  style).  He  was  the  ninth  diM  of  hia  IMier,  who  tnteoded 
him  for  commerdsl  pursuit^  and  sent  him  to  the  Unlveraity  at  Basel 
in  1682,  where,  like  his  brother,  he  finmd  his  own  vocation.  He  was 
made  master  of  arts  in  1686,  on  which  oocanon  he  rsad  a  tiwds  in 
Greek  verse,  in  refutation,  we  suppoee,  of  the  divine  rig^  fto,  the 
snUeet  bdogv  that  'tbe  prince  is  made  for  Ids  sabjeota.' 

Heth<nstadisdmedifliiia,Biid  in  1690pal>IUisd  a  dlssKtntlon  on 
«aiufawMuw  snd  MmamMitn;  Irat  be  soon  bagan  to  apiAy  himidf 


to  mathematics;  In  1690  lie  toavaUed  to  Geneva  aoA  into  FraneOf 
where  be  formed  maay  aoquaintanoee,  with  such  men  as  UalsbraDchot 
the  Cassinia,  De  rH6pitaI,  fta  Ha  returned  to  Basel  in  1692,  and 
from  tiiat  Ume  dates  lus  oorrespondenoe  with  Leibnits.  It  is  well 
known  how  streziaotuly  he  dsAiidad  the  esnae  of  the  latter  in  the 
diqaute  about  the  invmition  d  flnxion^  and  the  vtgcwoas  war  of 
problems  which  be  maintained  witii  tiie  B^Ush  sohooL  In  1693  (our 
authority  the  '  ^oge  *  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  in  Formey's  collection 
of  1757,  says  1691,  but  this  most  be  a  misprint)  he  was  rieoted  pro- 
feesor  of  mathematics  st  Wolfenbtittel ;  bnt  on  lus  mairisgewitha 
lady  of  Basal,  named  Dorothea  Falekne^  Ifaroh  6th  169^  he  returned 
to  his  tnni  oeuntmr.  was  reotiveddootor  of  medicine^  UMl^>t  a  pnbllo 
act  on  tiie  Motion  of  the  Uuscdss, 

In  1695  he  accepted  a  profeasorship  at  Groaingen,  at  which  {dace  he 
remained  till  he  auooeeded  his  brothw  James  at  Basel  in  1705,  where 
be  died  January  1st  1748.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  five  of  his 
descendants.  He  published  no  separate  works,  bnt  his  memoirs  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  scientific  transactions  <^  his  d^,  Thay  were 
eoUoBlsd  in  fbnr  qoarto  volumes  <^Bmar,  and  pabtUshod  at  Im- 
sanoe  and  Geneva  in  1742.  Hia  eonemondenoe  with  LeibnitB  was 
published  in  two  vols.  4to,  at  the  same  plsees,  in  1745. 

The  author  of  the  '^loge'  already  cited  nya,  tiiat  the  qnalitieaof 
his  heart  were  not  less  estimaUe  than  those  (tf  his  head,  uid  that  he 
was  "juste,  droit,  aincftre,  et  pieux."  To  the  last  qoality  he  has  an 
andoubted  tight;  bat  his  whole  histoiy  is  an  unfortunate  examine  <^ 
impetuosity  of  temper  and  narrowness  of  ndnd,  which  betrajM  him 
into  a  want  of  fiumoas^  almost  amounting  to  baasnaas;  The  assertiim 
of  the  eulogist  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
extent  to  whioh  such  productions  may  be  tnisted  as  to  points  at  per- 
sonal disposition  and  manners  The  celebrated  dispute  with  Jamea 
Bemonlli  is  of  a  character  aniqoe  in  historv,  aad  forms  an  episode  so 
obaiaetetistic  of  the  state  of  science  at  Ute  period,  as  well  as  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  tire  «sM»ted  biothen^  that  it  ii  mnth  while  to 
dweUalittle  npcait 

Before  the  mathematical  Bdmoes  were  possesaed  general  methods 
of  investigation,  problems  of  which  hundreds  are  now  soluble  by  one 

Cjeas,  were  so  msny  separate  qoeations  with  separate  difficulties.  It 
been  the  practice  of  centuries  for  mathematioians  who  had  fonnd 
a  particalar  suntion  of  say  cas^  to  propose  the  question  as  a  chaUeoge 
to  otbets.  In  the  yeva  pnssdlng  1696  John  BnnoulU  had  showsrad 
new  problems  upon  the  world,  wiiiob,  though  addressed  to  ail,  were 
generally  considered  as  partionlarly  idmed  at  his  elder  brother,  <A 
whose  Mtablished  r^mtatioa  he  seems  to  have  been  jealoas.  la  1696 
John  Bernoulli  proposed  the  wall-known  proUem  of  the  braehUtoehrtm, 
or  "to  find  the  carve  on  which  a  material  point  will  f^  firam  one 
given  point  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time."  This  was  answered 
by  LeilmitB,  Newton,  James  Beraoolli,  and  De  I'HApitslj  bat  tho 
toird  hit  upon  a  method  of  solving  more  genersl  qasstioas  of  tlie 
same  kind;  and  feeling  perhaps  that  it  waa  time  to  assert  the  supe- 
riority which  his  age  and  reputation  might  be  supposed  to  give  him, 
returned  a  oounter-challeoge  with  his  solution.  It  was  a  problem  of  a 
much  more  general  and  sbatmae  character,  one  limited  case  of  which 
is  the  follcwbg :— "Of  all  the  onrve  lines  which  can  be  dcsoibed  on 
a  fpvea  rectilinear  base,  and  of  a  givea  kagth,  to  flad  tint  whieh  ooar 
tsJas  the  groatest  area."  He  added  another,  miidi  amoonted  to  aakhig 
for  the  curve  of  quickest  desorat^  not  from  a  p«rfnt  to  a  pointy  bat 
from  a  pointtoagiven  straight  line;  uid  ended  by  stamig  Uiat  a 
person  of  his  acqoaintsaoe  (probaUy  himself)  would  give  his  brother 
due  praise^  and  fifty  florins  besides,  if  he  would  solve  these  problems 
within  three  months,  snd  publish  his  solutions  within  a  year.  John 
Bernoulli,  in  an  answer  published  immediately  afterwards  (for  private 
conespoodencfi  between  the  brothers  had  ceased),  praises  the  solnttona 
which  Newton,  Leibnit^  aad  De  rHdpital  had  g[v«n  of  his  pioUem, 
and  admits  the  correotneos  of  that  of  his  brother,  bnt  reproaohea  him 
with  the  time  he  had  employed  upon  li  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  as 
to  his  brothsi^B  new  pcmlemi^  they  were  in  reality  contained  in  hia 
own;  that  difficult  as  they  might  appear,  he  had  unmedistely  over^ 
come  them;  and  instead  of  ttuee  months,  it  only  toc^  lilm  three 
minutes  to  penetrate  the  whole  mystery.  He  sent  the  reonlta  of  his 
solutions  accordingly^,  snd  required  fulfilment  of  the  promise ;  sdding, 
that  as  it  had  cost  him  too  litUe  trouble  to  gain  the  money,  he  shouM 
give  it  to  the  pow.  He  had  in  fiwt  solved  this  second  problem,  which, 
as  ha  truly  iMtaA,  is  not  of  difficult  deduction  from  his  own ;  but  he 
deoeived  himself  as  to  the  first  James  Bernoulli  quietly  answeied, 
in  tho  'Journal  des  Savans'  for  Februair  1698,  that  Us  brother's 
solution  was  wrong;  that  if  no  <me  nnbushed  any  further  solution 
he  would  engage,  1,  to  find  oat  what  his  brother's  method  had  been  • 
2,  whatever  it  was,  to  show  tiiat  it  was  wrong;  8,  to  give  a  tone 
solutiim  of  the  proMem.  And  be  added,  tiiat  whatever  sum  any  one 
would  andertan  to  jrire  him  for  sacceeding  in  esch  of  the  three 
andiwtakings,  he  wooM  f<»f<it  aa  maoh  if  he  £dled  in  tiie  firs^  twice 
as  much  if  he  fidled  ia  tiie  second,  and  three  times  ss  much  if  ho 
foiled  in  the  third.  The  positive  ttme  of  tills  aauonaoemeat  slanasd 
John  BemonlU,  who  well  knew  tiist  his  brother  was  not  a  man  to  be 
mudi  mistaken  when  hespcAe  so  atamgly;  aud  he  sooordinf^y  looked 
•gsin  at  his  aidatioa,  eorncted  it  aa  he  tiioughi^  admitted  that  he  had 
been  too  precipitate,  and  again  demanded  the  reward.  He  proposed 
alw«noturpniblsm,fortiisaoltttioaof  whiah  ho  ofteed  200  fli»ln% 
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If  dona  vithin  the  jenr.  Jamee  Bemoolli  replied,  "  I  reoommand  my 
brother  to  look  again  at  bia  lait  solution,  and  to  aay  whether  he  atili 
tbinks  it  right;  and  I  declare  that  when  I  thall  have  published  mioe, 
pretext!  of  piceipitation  will  not  be  liatened  to."  John  BamouUi 
anawered,  that  he  would  not  reriee  hia  nlutitHi,  and  that  bia  time  was 
batter  emplojed  in  making  new  diaeoTeiiee.  Janue  BenouUi  replied, 
that  If  in  tMriee  miiuua  ha  hid  Mlved  the  whole  myetery,  surely  tix 
mmhUw  more  would  not  maob  diminish  the  number  of  hie  new  die- 
ooveriea.  After  aoma  farther  commanieationi,  in  the  oouru  of  wliioh 
John  Bernoulli  sent  the  demonatration  of  hie  aolution  to  Xjeibnlta  (who 
declined  giving  any  poeitive  opinion),  and  declared  that  he  would  say 
no  mora  on  the  euttject,  James  Bernoulli  pabliaiied  bia  own  eolotioiu^ 
with  tboie  ttf  other  proU«ni»  without  demonitrationi^  ia  the  Lunug 
Acta  fbr  June  1700.  He  alao  printed  at  Baaal  a  latter  to  hie  brother, 
in  whiflb  he  invites  him  to  publish  bis  method,  and  sends  bis  own 
solution,  without  demonatraUon.  Jolin  Bernoulli,  though  now  in 
possession  of  ^e  true  reanlt,  oould  not  see  where  be  was  wrong ; 
perhaps  wnUd  nU,  for  a  material  part  of  this  letter  was  suppressed  at 
Ail  detire  in  the  pustbamous  edition  of  his  brother'a  works.  (It  was 
reprinted  whole  la  ss  already  mentioned.)    John  Bemoolli 

replied  by  sending  hia  own  damonstratioo  under  cover  to  the  Academy 
of  Scienees  at  Paris,  to  be  opened  so  soon  as  his  brother  should  send 
hia.  On  this,  Jamea  Bemoulli  (Haroh  1701)  published  his  own  eolation 
at  Basel,  and  abo  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  vtith  the  dtmonttraiion.  De 
I'Hdpital  and  Leibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  oorrectnesa,  and  made 
John  Bemoulli  aoquainted  with  their  opinion.  But  no  more  was  hesrd 
from  the  latter :  he  contiaued  obstinately  Hlaot  as  long  as  his  brother 
was  alive;  nor  was  it  till  1706,  after  the  death  of  James  Bemoolli, 
that  ha  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoira  of  the  aoademy. 
The  iaference  ia  obvious,  that  ha  suspected  the  incorrectness  of  hia 
own  method,  and  was  afraid  to  expose  it  to  the  searching  eye  of  hia 
brother;  but  that  when  the  latter  was  deed,  be  did  not  fear  that  any 
other  person  in  Europe  would  be  able  to  expose  Mm.  As  late  as 
1718  he  published  a  correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken;  but  he  bad  not  the  fairness  to  add,  that  his  new  adntioB 
was  only  that  of  hia  brother  in  another  shape. 

After  the  preoeding  account,  which  is  now  undiapnted,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  after  the  deaths  of  Leibnita  and 
De  I'Hdpital,  their  bosom  friend  John  Bemoulli  endeavoured  to  rob 
them  both.  He  claimed  to  be  a  ooutemporaneous  inveotor  of  a 
method  of  the  former  (that  which  waa  called  the  d^B^ermUiatio  de 
atrva  in  evrvam),  at  whieh  be  had  said  in  admiration,  when  it  waa 
first  produced,  that  "the  god  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnita 
farther  into  his  sanotuary  than  htmseU."  And  here  too,  if  either  of 
the  brothers  oan  be  said  to  iiava  invented  that  method  as  well  as 
Leibnitz  it  was  Jama  BeniontU.  He  also  advanood  an  absurd  pre* 
tanrioQ  to  be  the  author  <tf  all  that  ma  new  in  the  '  Analya^*  of 
De  I'HOpltal,  a  claim  which  merits  no  refutation.  He  was  jealous  o£ 
his  own  son,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  prise  of  the 
Academy  of  Soienoas  in  1784,  and  was  displeased  that  he  turned  New- 
tonian. The  following  anecdote  ia  related  by  Condorcet^  we  know  not 
on  what  authority,  but  we  believe  it : — "  One  day  he  proposed  to  bis 
■on  Daniel,  then  a  youth,  a  little  problem  to  try  biB  strength ;  the  boy 
took  it  with  him,  solved  it,  and  oame  back  expecting  some  praise  from 
bis  Cfttber.  Tou  ought  to  hoivt  done  it  ontkt  tpot,  was  all  the  observa- 
tion madC)  and  with  a  tone  and  gesture  whioh  liia  son  remembered  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  life."  The  only  instanoe  whioh  has  ever  fallen 
within  our  reading,  in  which  John  Bernoulli  ahowed  himself  free  from 
petty  feeling,  was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  the  lifter  vras  bis 
pupu  at  Basd.  Obssrving  his  talent  for  mathematios,  ho  euBontaged 
it,  and  gave  him  private  lesaons,  in  additim  to  those  d  &t  publio 
eonrse. 

In  thus  displaying  a  character  whioh  appean  to  have  do  one  andaUe 
point  about  i^  we  depart  from  the  common  praotioe,  which  ia  never  to 
admit,  if  b;  any  softening  it  oan  be  helped,  that  great  intellect  is  not 
acoompauied  by  greatneea  of  mind  in  othw  respects.  But  it  is  not 
good  to  aubetitnto  falsahood  (and  coloured  tnitii  ii  fidsehood)  tot 
tenth,  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  living  to  know  that  literary  or  sden- 
tlGo  reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the  grave  has  covered 
the  body.  D'Alembert,  wbo^  in  the  form  of  an  £l<^  has  written  an 
excellent  account  of  the  fnaihematieal  character  of  John  Bemoulli,  has 
dexterously  evaded  the  diffloulty :— *'  Bemoulli  was  only  known  to  me 
1^  his  woika ;  I  owe  to  them  almoat  entirely  the  little  progress  I 
have  made  in  geometry.  Not  having  had  any  kind  of  aoquaintnnc* 
with  bim,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  wtintereiting  detaiU  of  Aw  primtt  life." 
Speakiug  of  the  celebrated  dispute  above  related,  he  says,  "lliis  alter- 
cation produced  several  pieces  in  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  emulation ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  the 
wron^  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  io  a  passion."  He  only  forgets 
to  state,  what  ho  huneelf  knew  aa  well  as  any  body,  that  the  "  one  of  the 
two  "  was  the  subject  of  the  Hoge,  and  idtprotigi  for  the  time  being. 

In  concluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  Uie  two  hrothere,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  their  fomily,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  dear  that  both 
sue  and  the  other  had  pushed  their  reaearchea  in  the  infinitesimal 
snalyMs  Ui  beyond  the  view  of  any  other  men  of  then:  time.  Newton 
had  abuidoned  the  edenoea,  and  Laibnit%  tiw  other  inventor,  though 
he  oouW  decide  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  would  not  commit 
Umeelf  faj  an  epudflo  on  tha  aolutioDof  JohnBemoulU  only,  bat 


oontented  himself  with  stating  that  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct, 
but  that  he  could  not  give  it  sufficient  attention  to  speak  positively. 
Of  the  two  brothers,  the  elder  was  certainly  the  deeper  and  the  more 
correct;  the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  elegsnL  The  works 
of  John  Bernoulli,  who  lived  much  longer  than  hia  broUm*,  contain  an 
immense  mass  of  disooveiy ;  but  there  ia  no  psrtiaular  on  whhdi  wa 
could  dwell  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader :  the  matbematleian 
should  oimsult  the  ttoge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

NiooLAB  Bbrmoulli  IL  (to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin  of  the 
same  nune),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bernoulli,  waa  bom  on  the  27tb 
of  January  1695,  at  Oronlngen.  He  oame  to  Basel  with  his  father  iu 
1705,  uid  studied  at  tiie  imiveraity,  where  lie  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  aftorwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1725  he  waa 
invited  to  St.  Petersburg  W  the  Empreas  Catherine,  with  his  brother 
DanieL  But  be  bad  liudly  time  to  do  more  than  abow  tiiat  be  had 
the  talents  of  his  family,  when  be  died,  on  the  26th  of  July  1726,  at 
8t  Petersburg.  For  bis  4loge  see  *  Comm.  Acad.  Fetn^,'  v.  iL,  and 
for  some  memoirs  of  his,  see  voL  i  There  are  some  of  his  memoirs  in 
his  fathw's  works.    (See  the  *  Biograpbie  Univeraelle.') 

Dahul  Bbbhouu^  the  second  son  of  John,  was  bom  at  Qronbgen, 
Februaiy  9, 1700.  His  &ther  at  first  intended  1^  he  should  spply 
himself  to  trade,  but  his  objections  to  that  courae  of  life  prevtuled, 
and  he  vraa  allowed  to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  some 
instruotion  in  mathematioa  from  bis  father;  we  have  already  seen 
how.  After  passing  some  years  in  Italy,  profeaaedly  employed  upon 
medicine  but  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returned  to  Basel.  He 
oould  not  at  this  time  have  been  actually  known  aa  a  mathematician 
1^  any  decided  effort  of  his  own ;  but  it  was  suffinent  that  he  waa  a 
Bernoulli,  for  we  are  told  that  before  be  waa  twenty-four  years  old  be 
bad  refused  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Genoa.  The 
following  year  he  and  bis  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, aa  already  mentioned.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  well  satis- 
fied with  the  half  savage  court  of  Kussia,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  quit  it ;  but  the  empree^  who  vrished  him  to  remain,  increased  his 
saluy,  and  gave  him  full  liber^  to  retire  on  the  half  of  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  Thus  obliged  in  hononrto  remain,  he  continued  at  St.  Peteia- 
burg  till  1733,  when  the  state  of  bia  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
his  country.  Hern  he  obtained,  first  a  chair  cl  medicine,  and  alter- 
wards  of  natural  phUow^qf,  to  whioh  was  snfaaequant^  added  one  of 
metaphysiaB. 

He  had  published,  in  1724,  his  first  work,  entitled  '  Ezercitationee 
UathematicsB,'  In  the  title-page  of  which  he  styled  himaelf  '  son  of 
John  BmiQulli,'  which  title  he  always  afterwards  continued.  Hia 
succeeding  essays  on  mechanics  were  the  first  in  which  motion  is 
deoompoaed  into  that  <tf  translation  and  rotatdon.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  the  theory  of  oomponnd  oadllatton%  and  ia  the  first  who 
applied  mathematics  to  a  speoieB  of  ooonderatitHW  which  have  since 
become  of  the  greatest  utility  and  singularly  extesnve  application. 
His  *  Hydrodynamique,'  published  in  1738,  is  the  first  work  in  whioh 
themotiona  of  fluids  are  reduced  to  a  question  of  mathematics.  It  ia 
in  one  point  like  tiie  subsequent  work  of  Lagrange  (the  'M&»nique 
Analytique'):  in  that  work  the  whole  question  is  reduced  to  the 
reeulta  of  on*  principle,  which,  ia  the  work  of  Daniel  Bemoolli,  fs 
called  tb»  'ooosemtton  of  risnva.' 

In  the  theory  of  probabUitiee  he  introduced  what  ia  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  monl  probability,'  whieh  estimatea  alossor  gain,  not 
abeolutely,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the  fortune  of  the  person  who 
stands  the  risk.  His  paper  on  inoculation,  published  in  1760,  waa  one 
of  the  first  iu  which  a  scienca  wliose  practical  utility  u  grea^  though 
diffioult  for  the  wc^  at  large  to  see^  is  applied  to  a  question  ot 
statistics.  On  this  subject  he  added  to  the  methods  which  had  began 
to  appear  for  the  evasion  of  the  difficulties  ariaiog  from  the  neoesaary 
introduction  of  very  large  numbers  into  questions  of  combinations. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gained  or  divided  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciencea  ten  times ;  once  (in  1784>  in  company  with  bis  father,  on  the 
«^uestion  of  the  physical  cause  of  the  smallneM  of  the  planetary  inelimt- 
tiOD^  by  which,  as  before  remarked,  he  ezdted  jealousy  ia  a  quarter 
from  wnenoejulmiration  ahould  have  be«  meet  certain.  Hia  menu^ 
hu  been  considered  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  Condorcet  observe^ 
that  he  knew  thi^  and  showed  that  he  knew  it,  whioh  was  not  quit* 
decorous.  In  1740  be  shared  with  Euler  and  Uadaurin  the  priae  for 
a  dissertation  on  the  tides;  and  their  three  memoirs,  wliich  are  idl 
oelelwated,  contain  all  that  was  done  on  the  theory  of  that  subjeet 
between  the  writings  of  Newton  and  I^laoe. 

In  1748  he  siwoeadad  his  fiitfaer  as  member  of  the  Aoademy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  ha  was  snooeeded  by  bis  brother  John;  aothatibr 
more  than  ninety  yean  the  foreiga  list  of  that  body  always  ooatained 
a  Bernoulli. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  wss  found  dead  in  hia  bed  by  bis  servant,  Haroh  17, 
1782,  having  in  his  latter  years  been  subject  to  asthma.  He  was 
never  married,  the  only  eogagemeut  of  that  sort  whieh  lie  ever  ooa- 
templated  having  been  broken  off  by  bim  on  the  discovery  that  hia 
intended  wife  was  avaricious.  In  religion  be  waa  aaid  by  the  clergy 
of  hia  town  to  be  a  freethinker,  a  rumour  whioh  he  never  took  any 
stops  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  his  conduct  and  talents  had 
g^ed  bim  so  much  raepect  among  hia  fellow-oitiaens,  that  to  take  oft 
the  hat  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  mm  of  the  flr^  lessons  iooalcated 
upon  the  children  of  BaeeL  /  /~\/~\r\l/> 
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Tb«  following  ansodotai  wore  relfttod  hj  UmMlf,  ud  he  userted 
ibftt  hie  Mtf-loTe  wm  more  flAtteied  by  the  iiuadents  they  eontein 
thui  hj  ell  hii  priMS.  When  he  wu  a  joaag  men  on  hie  trareli,  he 
talked  vith  e  etmnger  whow  ooriou^  me  euited  by  hie  oourenatioii, 
•nd  who  uked  hie  nemeb  "  I  em  Xhmlel  BemooUt,*  eniwered  be. 
The  Btreager,  thiiddng  from  hie  Tontfafol  looks  thet  heeoald  not  be  eo 
eelabnited  e  num,  and  wiaUDg  to  anewer  the  arippoeed  boex  by  «w 
Btill  better,  replied,  And  I  em  leoao  Kewton."  Tb»  other  ia  u 
foUows:— Koeni^  then  well  known  ae  a  mathentatioiati,  wee  dining 
with  him,  and  tuUng  with  nmo  piido  of  a  my  difflonlt  qneetioii, 
which  it  had  taken  him  a  long  time  to  koln;  Bemonlli  went  on 
attending  to  hie  gueeta,  and  bd^ne  thqr  mm  ftom  table  fbmiehed 
Eoeoig  with  a  Bolutlon  of  Ue  qveatlon.  (Sea  the  *  Sloge'  of  Seniel 
Bernoulli  by  Coadoroet.) 

JoBM  BiRHODLLi  11^  third  eon  of  John  BemoulU  L,  bom  at  Baiel, 
Hay  18, 1710.  died  there  July  11,  1790.  He  itudied  law  and  mathe- 
matid^  and  wie  BocoataiTely  profiHwr  of  eloqiuDoe  and  of  mathe- 
matiee.  Three  of  hie  memoba  gidiMd  the  iMtte  of  the  Aeedemy  of 
Sdeooes. 

John  BsBirotiLU  IIL,  hie  ion,  bom  at  Basel,  NoTember  4,  1744, 
died  at  Berlin,  July  IS,  1807.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
mnuber  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  He  dcToted  lilmeNf  partioolarly 
to  aetronomy,  and  his  nnmerons  obeerrationa  are  in  the  Beriin  *  Ue- 
moire'  and  '  Ephemerides.'  He  gave  an  edi^n  of  the  algebra  of 
Elder:  hie  *Lettree  ear  difibreats  snjeeta,*  ftc.,  1777—1779.  contain 
mncb  informatioD  on  the  etate  of  obwrTatorie&  There  is  a  list  of  his 
works  in  the  '  Bit^rapbie  Universelle.' 

James  Bxrhodlu  II.,  second  son  of  John  Bwnoalli  IL,  b<»ii  at 
Basel,  October  17,  ITfiO,  was  the  depaty  of  his  VDde  Danid  in  his 
professonhip,  when  the  latter  beoeme  infirm,  but  did  not  snooeed  him, 
owing  to  candidates  bnng  then  chosen  by  lot  Ha  was  aflerwetds  pro- 
feseor  of  metbematioB  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  married  a  gnmd-daagbter 
of  Eoler.  His  memoin  in  the  Peterebtu^  traneaetions  had  begun  to 
ahow  that  be  had  the  talent  of  his  predeeesiors,  bat  he  died  of 
woplexy  while  bathing  in  the  Neva,  Joly  8, 1789.  His  ■  tioge '  is  in 
tbo  '  Not.  Act  Fetropol.'  voL  viL  (<  Siog.  UnlT.') 

Nioous  Bbbvovlu  L,  nephew  of  the  two  ilnt  Bemoollla,  was 
bom  at  Basel,  Oetober  10,  1687,  died  there  November  29, 1769.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  logie  at  Padna,  aftenraids  of  law 
at  Bud.  There  an  snae  of  his  writings  among  those  of  John 
Bernoulli. 

In  oondading  this  artide  we  shall  remai^  that  the  two  elder  Ber- 
nKmlll*  lind  daring  the  time  while  the  mathematios  wen  in  a  state  of 
growtii  towudstu  power  whklh  wae  nqnirsd  for  pl^aiaal  analysis. 
No  two  man  craitriboted  more  to  thie  lioA;  and  it  la  the  Int^^ 
calculus,  as  reodved  flrom  thdr  hand%  whldi  became  the  instrument 
of  their  snceeesors.  They  are  of  the  age  of  Newton  and  Ldbnits : 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  oontemporary  of  Clairanl^ 
Eoler,  and  D'Aiembert;  and  in  tbe  hands  of  tiMee  four,  the  new 
oalcalns  waa  ap^ied  to  investigation  of  matorial  i^wnmneoik  The 
eireomstuoes  of  the  ttmea  required  said)  men.  and  then  is  no  queartion 
that  they  most  have  appeared ;  but  that  they  should  all  three  have 
eome  from  ods  famUy  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  fnmishee  an 
inetanceof  oonsanguinUyt^  tdent  of  onekind,  whidi  mnet  exoito  the 
eorioeity  even  of  those  who  mn  little  fbr  tiio  saljfeGts  on  whioh  it  was 
amplOTed. 

BINOHAlf,  JOSEPH,  a  rtn  learned  dergyman,  vras  bom  In 
Scfitember  1666,  at  Wakefield,  ToAabire,  and  educated  first  at  the 
grammar-Bcbool  of  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed,  in  1688,  to 
University  CoU^,  Oxford.  He  graduated  RA.  in  1687,  was  soon 
after  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1690  proceeded  HLJL  In 
1696  he  was  preaeated  to  the  rectory  of  Headlranme-Wortby,  near 
Winchester,  Hampshire;  and  in  1712  to  that  of  Havant,  near  Porta, 
mouth.  He  obtdned  no  further  prefemwnt;  and  died,  August  17, 
1728.  The  weA  on  whidi  the  fame  of  Bingham  is  beeod  is  his 
'  Origines  Eodeaiastiosa ;  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,*  a 
work  diaplayiag  a  profound  aoquaintanoe  with  the  Fathers  and  early 
•odenastioal  hiatonana,  and  maiked  by  sound  judgment  as  mndt  ae 
by  extennve  reading.  It  nnlnaoaa  wiuin  its  soope  neerly  the  i^lo 
range  of  queeUons  onmeoted  with  the  dootrinee  end  disdpline  of  the 
nrly  Church,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  learned  works  on 
Christiaa  antiquity  prodnoed  by  a  member  of  the  Engliah  Church.  It 
was  originally  published  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1710-22 ;  and  was  translated 
into  Latin — uie  citations  being  for  the  flrat  time  given  at  length — by 
Griachoviona,  with  a  pr^vn  Yny  J.  F.  Buddens,  in  10  toIs,  4u),  Habs. 
17S4-S9,  and  again  ia  1751-81.  An  edition,  in  whieh  the  additions  and 
corrections  Idt  by  Bingham  wen  fbr  the  first  time  incmrpoiated,  was' 
published  by  bis  great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Rlohanl  Biogham  (who  pre* 
fixed  a  life  of  the  author),  in  8  vda.  8vo»  1821-29.  Another  edition, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  &  Pitman,  appeared  in  9  vola  8to.  London,  188840,  in 
vhidi  the  paaaagea  referred  to  are  given  at  length,  and  some  Sfltmcnia ; 
*  The  Ftaneh  (^nroh's  Apdogy  for  the  Chorah  of  England,'  which 
flntappeandial706;  *  A  Sehohstls  Hlstoiy  ctf  Lay  Baptism,' in  two 
partsb  first  published  in  1712;  and  othsr  minor  works  by  Bingham  are 
induded.  The  latest  edition  ia  one  hj  R.  Ingham,  jon.,  in  10  vols, 
8vo,  Oxford,  1855,  in  whioh  the  editor  has  verified  ud  quoted  the 
whole  of  tike  15,000  dtetlMis  contained  in  the  work  of  his  leatned 
ancestor.    An  abridgment  of  As  Antiqnitia^  ^  A.  BUekamon^ 

amo,  nr.  tco.  tj. 
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appeared  in  2  Vols.  8to,  in  1722,un<1er  the  titie  of '  Bedodi*  Frimittv» 
Kotitia,  or  a  Summary  of  Christian  Antiqnitiesi' 

BONSTBTTEN,  KARL  VICTOR  VON,  a  Swlii  author,  a  aatlTe  of 
the  Oerman  portim  of  Switsedand,  wlu)  wnto  in  both  Rmidi  and 
German,  and  produced  works  of  reputation  in  each  language,  sad 
who  was  also  remarkable  far  the  number  and  intimacy  of  his  friend* 
shipe  with  noted  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  English  poet  (3ray.  He 
was  bom  at  Bern,  on  tbe  8rd  of  September  1746,  of  one  of  tiie  six 
privileged  patridan  ftmilies  of  that  npobli*^  of  whioh  bis  &ther  vns 
treeeanr.  He  was  the  first  Bernese  duld  who  waa  snty'eoted  to  inoctt- 
latioD,  1^  the  advise  itf  the  celebrrtad  Hdler.  At  Tverdun,  when 
he  was  sent  for  his  education,  he  formed  an  aoqndntanoe  witii  Jeaa 
Jaoquee  Rousseau ;  at  Geneva,  to  which  he  removed,  he  bewoM  tiio 
friend  of  Firmin  Abaudt,  tbe  Arian  i^osopher ;  acd  was  a  fiwqnent 
guest  at  the  table  of  Vdtaiiew  Charles  Bonnet,  antbor  of  tbe  ■  Con- 
templations of  Nature,'  ioapired  him  with  a  tasto  for  metaidiydeaL 
analysis,  vrtdoh  he  affcerwans  Bsid  deeided  the  oourse  hii  inteUsataal 
life.  He  took  a  diagust  to  Leyden,  to  tbe  uaiTSid^  of  iriiidi  ha  WM 
sent  t<xc  his  education,  and  obtdned  his  father's  pensdadon  in  1769  to 
make  a  trip  to  England.  Here  the  Rev.  Norton  Nidiolls,  of  Blonde* 
ston  in  Suffolk,  t^e  friend  of  Qray,  ebanoed  to  meet  with  Urn  at  the 
rooms  at  Bath,  and  Introdnoedum,  in  a  letter  dated  November  the 
S7th,  1769,  to  Uie  poet,  who  tiien  resided  in  much  retirement  at  Cun* 
bridge.  The  oonaequeQce  was  what  Hitford  mils  "a  sadden  intimacy 
and  romuitio  attachment"  on  the  part  of  Oray,  the  history  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  letters  between  Qr^,  Bonstetten,  and  Nioboll^ 
first  published  by  Hitford  in  1848,  in  tbe  fifth  or  supplementary 
Tohimo  ot  his  edition  of  Gray;  and  in  the  letters  from  Qray  to 
Bonatetlen,fint  gtvan  to  theEn^ish  pablio  In  1799  in  Hiss  Plnmptre's 
trandaftioa  of  Hatthissonls  'Letters  fhnn  the  Continent,'  the  name 
which  she  gives  to  the  German  poeVs  *  Erinnerangen.'  These 
letters  it  is  iiitorsBting  to  oompare  with  Bonstotten's  own  account  of 
this  part  of  his  life,  as  given  in  bis  *Sonvenira,'  written  in  1881, 
more  than  dxty  yean  afterwards.  "  I  passed  aome  montiu,"  he  sayi^ 
*'at  Cambridge  with  Gray.  I  need  to  see  him  every  day,  from  five 
o'dock  till  midnight  We  iMd  tontber  Shakapere^  wiiom  he  admd, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Hilton,  fto;  I  told  Um  dl  wout  mynelf  and  my 
oountry,  but  all  his  life  was  ahut  from  me :  he  never  spoke  to  me  of 
bimsdl"  **  The  remembrance  of  his  poems,"  Bonstetten  ai«o  says, 
"vnu  hatefdtohim;  henerer  permitted  metospeakof  them."  When 
the  yonng  foreigner  left  for  the  Continent,  Oray  accompanied  him  to 
London  and  Dovw;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  sa  ioddent  took 
plaoe  nek  withoatito  interest  *'Bmut«tt«itoIdme,"s^ysSiTBgwton 
Bxydgee  in  his  autobiography,  published  in  1884,  **  that  when  he  waa 
walking  <ms  day  with  Gray  in  a  crowded  street  of  the  dty,  about 
1769,  a  large  unoontii  figure  was  rolling  before  them,  upon  seeing 
which.  Gray  exddmed,  with  some  bitterneas,  *Look,  look,  Bonatotten  t 
the  great  bear— there  goee  Ursa  major  I '  Thia  waa  Johnson."  In 
the  letters  which  Gray  wrote  to  bis  friend  after  liis  return,  his  las- 
gnage  was  that  trf  tiie  wannest  friandddp.  "Hy  lib  now,"  ho  says  in 
one  of  them,  "is  but  a  eonvetaatlon  with  your  shadow;  tho  sound  <rf 
your  voice  Btill  rings  ia  my  eare."  Id  his  letters  to  Norton  Nidiolls^ 
while  he  expresses  his  warm  attaohment  to  the  young  Swiss,  whom  he 
calls  "tbe  boy,"  though  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  givea 
nttoranoe  more  than  qnoe  to  an  opinion  that  he  is  "  diseased  in  his 
intelleeta,"  and  "oertainly  mad."  In  tbe  year  after  their  partings 
1771,  Gray  intended  to  pay  him  a  Tidt  in  Switseriaad,  in  oompliaaeo 
with  a  warm  invitation,  but  waa  prevented  the  ill  hedth  wbioh 
resulted  tiie  same  year  in  his  death.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  knew 
Bonstetten  about  half  a  century  later,  and  who  describee  him  as 
"talkative  and  oonodted,  but  amusing,  and,  in  the  eommon  sens^ 
amiable,"  adds,  "he  was  more  like  a  Frenchman  thui  a  Gannaa  SwiM; 
I  oannot  gOMB  how  he  oonld  be  suited  to  Gray." 

Soon  amr  his  return  home,  in  1778,  Bonstetten  becaaia  aoqnalntad 
with  Johann  von  Hiiller,  then  an  unknown  young  Swlsi^  aftwwardl 
the  cdebrated  hiatorlan ;  and  one  of  the  most  intereeting  volumes  of 
Hiiller's  works,  the  *  Briefe  dues  jungeo  Gelahrten '  (Letters  of  a 
Student),  omrists  of  his  eonsspondenoe  with  Bonstetten,  who  had  a 
graat  lo^ienea  in  diveeting  tha  mlad  id  hie  IHend  in  the  eareer  which 
led  Um  to  fiuae.  The  saiae  isrvioe  whlefa  he  rendered  to  HfiUer  waa 
rendared  to  himsdf  by  UatthiaBon,  a  poet  who  aspired  to  emulate 
Gray  in  German,  and  with  whom  Bonstetten  remarlu  that  he  lived  nt 
the  same  terms  of  intimacy  as  with  Gray,  though  his  English  friend 
was  thir^  years  older  than  hioudf  and  bis  <^nnan  friend  sixteen 
years  younger.  By  Hatthisson's  persuasion,  Bonstetten  oommenoed 
author;  ana  Ida  first  prodnotion,  'Letters  on  a  Swiss  Fssiotd  Country,' 
pnbliahed  in  a  GersBsa  magadne  ('Wielandi  Deatsches  Herkur')  in 
1780,  was  of  sueh  exoeUeooe  that  he  never  surpassed  and  eddom 
•qndled  it  ia  bis  snbseqMat  writings;  Bonstetten  had  by  this  timo 
entered  on  pditioal  lite  in  his  native  repubtio;  but  his  ideas  were 
oonudered  too  Uberd  by  his  eoUoagues,  and  his  way  of  supporting 
them  too  little  otmoiliatoiy,  and  he  was  dso  found  not  to  be  a  good 
'maa  ct  bvdaess.'  Ha  waa  named  however  in  1787  Landvi^  or 
pditiod  eUef,  of  Nyon,  and  afterwaids  supreme  judge  at  Lugano,  in 
Italian  Switseriaad  In  his  oastla  of  Nyar,  oommandiDg  one  of  tbe 
finmt  viows  in  Europe,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  providkig  a  lodging 
for  aoiae  yean  for  Us  frisad  Matthisaon^  who  «nt^til«n  aome  of  hia 
flasrtpoMai.  WhsothoM>i*afnT^|^^3te^^^^p^f£ 
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Bwitsarland,  ud  in  Hanh  1798  the  rcpabUo  of  Bern  vh  overthrown, 
ho  foQDd  it  ftdnBablo  to  quit  Swifaurland,  and  for  tbna  jtm  wu  the 
gaMt  at  Copeaimgax  of  we  botband  of  Friderb  Bnm,  a  Danieh  lady 
wan  known  ia  Ganaan  Hterators,  to  whom  h«  had  bean  introduced  by 
llatthiaatm.  It  waa  not  till  1802  that  be  returned  to  hia  oative 
eouQtrr,  when  ha  fixed  hia  reaidonce  at  Qenera,  and  continued  to 
wide  there  for  thirty  yeeri,  entirely  remote  from  politioal  and 
doToted  to  literary  life.  From  that  time  he  moat  generally  adopted 
the  Frenoh  language  in  hie  published  writinga  in  the  plaoe  of  Qennan. 
Hia  time  waa  paaaad  in  maUng  toon  of  pleaBora^  inoludiog  repeated 
jMtm  to  Ita^ :  in  pnUiabiog  diflarant  worka,  whieh  auatained  if  they 
did  not  iooreaae  hia  repatation;  and  in  a  ocnstant  round  of  aociety,  in 
which  his  company  waa  muoh  aought  for.  Lord  Byron,  who  aaw  him 
at  Madame  de  Stael'a  at  Coppet  in  1816,  aayn  io  a  letter  to  Rogera, 
which  is  publiahed  hy  Uoore,  "Bonstetten  ia  a  fina  and  very  lively  old 
man,  and  mueh  esteemed  by  hia  compatriots ;  he  ia  alao  a  litterateur  of 
good  reputtb  and  all  hia  &ienda  have  a  mania  of  addraasiDg  to  him 
▼olamce  of  letter* — Uatthisson,  Uiillar  the  historian,  fto."  "  Tfaera 
la  no  creature  I  can  compare  to  Byroo,"  wrote  Bonatetten  at  the  aame 
time  to  MatthisaoD ;  "  bu  Toioe  Bounds  Uke  muai^  and  hia  faaturea  are 
tboea  of  an  angel,  only  that  *  little  demon  of  fine  aaroaau  iriereea 
through— buteren^atiahalfgood-naioMd."  A volniQcctflsttarafrom 
Bonatetten  to  Uatthisson  waa  published  in  1827,  and  kwaToloinea  to 
Frederika  ^lU  in  2S2d'80 — aU  animated,  if  not  profound,  and  con- 
taioiog  a  oonatant  stream  of  literary  informatioo  and  anecdote.  In 
1832  there  appMied  in  French  a  volnme  of  '  SouTenixs,'  written  by 
Bonstetten  in  1831,  in  his  eigbty-aixth  year,  and  in  which  he  hitended 
to  give  a  sketch  of  aome  of  the  diatiogniBhed  peraons  he  had  known,  of 
whom,  he  said,  be  eoaated  more  than  eigh^  before  1778,  including, 
among  others  who  hare  bees  already  mentioned,  the  Pope  Qanganelli, 
Cbarlta  Edward  (the  lart  of  the  StuarU),  the  Oonntesa  Albany, 
CoiiUla  the  celebrated  improvisatrice,  &c. :  tiie  'SouTenira'  were  not 
oompleted.  Bonatetten  was  carried  off  by  death  on  the  8rd  of 
February  1882. 

The  more  important  worka  of  Bonstetten^  whidi  han  not  been 
already  mentioned,  are— *nebar  NationalUldangM^  nearest  trana- 
jation  of  which  iaperh^w'On  National  Cbaraoter')>  S  Tola.,  1802; 
*  Voyage  eur  la  sc^ne  da  dernier  line  de  I'Bn^ide '  (Travels  on  the 
Scene  of  tiie  last  Book  of  the  iEneid,  followed  by  some  observatioDS 
on  modem  Latium),  1818 ;  *  Recherches,  ftc'  (Beaeandies  on  the  Nature 
and  Laws  of  the  Imaginatim),  2  volai,  1807;  'Etudes  delliomme' 
(Studies  on  llan),  2  vola,»  1821 :  and  '  L'Homme  dn  midi  si  lltomme 
dn  noid'  (The  Uan  of  the  Sooth  and  the  Van  of  the  North),  1894. 
Even  bia  met^»hysiaal  works  have  a  sort  of  antoldographieal  eharacter 
■tamped  upon  them  bf  the  degree  to  whiidi  they  are  based  on  obaerva' 
tiona  which  could  only  be  collected  a  man  of  hia  peculiar 
atancea  of  life.  A  collection  of  Ua  smaller  writinga  in  Gemum  was 
pabliahedatCopenhagen  between  1799aQd  1801,ia  AtoIs.  Thewhole 
deserve  to  be  better  known  in  Kngl&nd, 

•BOWERBAMK,  JAMES  SCOTT.adistbgnbbedbglishnBtarallsfe, 
was  bom  cn  the  lith  of  July  1797,  at  Ziims'atree^  Bishopagsts^ 
London,  where  his  &ther  earned  on  the  busiuesB  of  a  distiller.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  be  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  botany,  which, 
taktog  him  into  tiie  eoootty  round  about  London,  led  him  to  feel  a 
genenl  intereat  in  the  objects  of  natural  science  by  which  he  ms  sur- 
rounded. At  this  time  there  existed  in  Spitalflelds  an  aaaodation 
which,  under  the  name  ot  the  Hathematlcal  Sodety,  brought  together 
tbe  men  of  auporior  intelligence  at  the  easteod  of  London.  Of  this 
society  young  Bowerbank  became  a  member  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Bia  energy  and  intelUgeuoe  sow  made  him-  a  leading  member,  and  be 
delivered  before  the  society  oouieea  of  lecturea  on  SyBtematio  Botany 
and  the  Anatonv  and  Physiology  of  Flanta.  He  oontinued  a  member 
of  thia  sode^  tUl  it  efEected  a  junotion  with  tbe  Boyal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  he  ia  one  of  many  who  still  look  baok  to  the  acientiflo  and 
social  meetings  at  the  Spitalfielda  Matiiematical  fleeiety  si  the  aoure* 
of  their  aubaequent  iatellectual  life  and  activity. 

Although  Hr.  Bowerbank  has,  till  witiiin  the  last  few  years  of  his 
lifiV  been  engaged  in  buaineas,  be  baa  found  time  to  make  very  im- 
portant original  obaarvations,  to  publish  maiw  valnabla  adsnti&e 
works  and  papers,  to  odlaot  together  mw  of  tbe  moet  vatnaUe 
gedogioal  mnaeams  in  the  ooontry,  and  to  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  the  work  of  our  more  impcrtanb  adentific  sodettea  He  is  an 
example  of  one  of  thoae  men  of  whom  Ebgland  has  eo  mueh  reason  to 
be  proud,  who,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  commercial  pursoita  have 
obtained  the  highest  honours  in  iJ^e  fields  of  acientiflo  wBeareb.  Mt. 
BowerbanVa  originalrasaarohes  have  most  of  tham  been  made  by  auaas 
ofihemkroaoopei  HehsaalwsvabeonamoDgBttbefirstintbisoonntry 
to  expend  hia  ample  meana  tm  the  newest  and  most  recent  improve- 
mrats  of  the  microsocve,  and  waa  mm  of  the  foonders  of  the  aociety 
Bstablisbed  in  L<mdon  for  promoting  the  nse  of  thai  instnunent.  One 
of  hia  earliest  litwary  contributions  to  sdance  was  a  paper  *  On  the 
Circulatioo  of  the  Blood  in  Inaeets,'  ia  which  be  was  the  flnt  to  pdnt 
out  the  true  nature  of  thia  fimetioa  amongat  that  bIbss  of  animaU 
This  was  published  fo  Uu  fliBt  volwna  of  tiw  'IfolMnotogical  Maga- 
zinB.'  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  journal,  a  further  paper  on 
the  '  <^rculation  of  tbe  Blood  and  the  distribution  of  tiie  Tracheie  ia 
Chryaopa  Ptrtm^ynm  pubUsbed.  Insaola  flunidied  also  the  material 
Cor  another  mleroao^  pap«  'On  tba  BoaUa  of  the  Wfaifi  <tf  Oo 
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Ltpidoptera,'  pnUlsbsd  in  Ih*  fiflb  vdoma  of  the  'Enfeoiwdogleal 

Magaaint.' 

Tbe  iDtorpretaticn  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface  by  meana  of 
its  extinct  animal  and  vegetable  life,  baa  been  from  an  early  period  a 
favourite  study  with  Kr.  Bowerbank.  His  earliest  investigations  were 
made  in  the  London  day,  and  were  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  new  forma  of  planta  and  parts  of  plants.  Theae  were  pub* 
lished  in  his  '  History  of  the  foseil  fruits  and  seeda  of  th«  London 
di^.'   Thia  work  was  published  with  figates  in  1840. 

In  natural  history  Mr.  Bowerbank's  attratioa  baa  been  especially 
devoted  to  the  fiimily  of  apongea  Theae  bodies  standing  on  the 
limits  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoni,  had  bean  neglected  by 
both  botamatfl  and  soologistb  Through  liia  ressarchea  large  nombera 
of  new  forms  have  been  Drought  to  light,  and  the  nature  of  tiie  vital 
fusotione  thqr  perform,  and  the  structure  of  their  tissues,  thoroughly 
investigated.  Hia  papns  on  thia  aubjeot  are  very  nnmerona.  In  tbe 
first  volume  of  tbe  '  Transactions  of  tlie  U ioroaoopioal  Sooiety '  are 
two  papers,  <me  'On  three  now  spedes  of  Sponges,'  and  a  seeond  *  On 
the  Keratose  or  Homy  Sponges  of  oommeroe.'  The  study  of  the 
history  of  sponges  in  time,  and  the  past  representatives  of  modem 
forms,  led  mm  to  the  concludon  that  tiie  flints  found  so  abondantiy 
in  the  dialk  formation  are  moat  trf  them  foasilised  spongasL  Hta 
views  on  this  subject,  although  they  have  been  strong^  emcnmrted, 
were  pnbliahed  in  the  aixth  volume  of  tbe  '  nansaotioiia  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Bodely,'  with  the  title  '  On  the  Siliceous  bodies  of  the  Chalk, 
Greensand,  and  Oolites.'  In  this  paper  he  maintains  that  flints  and 
other  siliceous  bodies  have  been  formed  by  the  direct  deposit  of  nlioa 
upon  organic  bodies  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  ae^  He  applied  thia  view 
also  to  the  formation  of  agafeaa  in  a  pwer  pnUiabed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  <  Fnwaadinga  of  tbe  Oetdo^oal  Sodety,'  'On  Uosi 
Agates,  and  other  siliceous  bodiea'  Whatever  may  be  the  dilhtenea 
of  opinion  on  tlus  snlgec^  no  more  faadble  views  than  thoae  of  Hr. 
Bowerbank  have  yet  been  brought  ftnrwHd.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a 
great  work  <m  the  British  Sponges^  which  ia  to  etmtdn  Ulnstnitions  and 
descriptions  of  every  apedea. 

His  pmely  ge<dogiflai  pffMi  have  bean  numerous,  and  are  puUiahed 
la  the  'Transaotiona  of  the  Geological  Sodety,'  the  'Magasine  of 
Natural  History,'  and  other  plaoea.  In  his  geological  raaeuehea  he 
has  eonstantiy  had  in  view  tiie  formation  of  a  museum  that  should 
illustrate  the  typioal  and  rarer  formaof  extinct  animals.  Thismuaeum 
is  freely  opened  to  tbe  geulogioal  atudent,  and  ia  at  present  deposited 
ia  a  building  attached  to  hia  house  in  Highburygrovc^  Islington. 
Aiudotts  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  foasUs  of  the  Britidk  blan^  ho 
fbunded  the  ^lieontographioal  Society,  tbe  object  of  which  waa  to 
give  descriptions  and  scHnirate  repreeentationa  of  all  known  British 
foeaila.  This  sodaty  was  started  in  1848,  and  has  [noduoed  a  series  of 
vrorks  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  their  illustratioua  and  the  exbauative 
natora  of  the  letter-preaa  deacriptlona  accompanying  them.  Hr. 
Bowerbank  was  also  one  of  the  early  founders,  and  ia  treasurer,  of  the 
Bay  Sooie^,  and  la  a  Fellow  of  the  Hajal  Geographical,  Liniusan, 
Zoido^lioal,  Hleroaoopios],  BntMiolo^oal,  and  Boyal  Aatronoadoal 
Sodeties. 

BRANDS,  W,  T.,  a  dtatangnished  chemist,  waa  bom  about  1780; 
Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  chemical  studies,  and  in  1818,  having 
previoualy  been  for  some  time  tbe  aasiataut,  was  appointed  ancoesaor  to 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  professor  of  obemiatry  to  the  Boyal  Instjtu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  He  retired  from  this  podtion  in  185^  and  holda 
now  the  post  of  honorary  profeaaor  of  chemistry.  He  waa  also  for 
many  years  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia,  medica  to  the  Society 
of  Apotbecariee,  Hia  earlier  publieationa  were  devoted  to  ohemio^ 
subjects.  In  1817  he  publishoi  an  '  Outline  of  Geology.'  A  secoud 
edition  of  thia  work  appeared  in  1829.  In  ISld  he  published  a 
'Uannal  of  Chemistry.'  This  work  met  with  a  speedy  aal^  and  new 
editiraa  have  been  five  timea  published.  In  1631  he  also  published  • 
wcffk  entitled  *  Elements  of  Chemistry.'  In  1889  he  produced  a  *  Die< 
tiooary  of  Materia  Uedica,'  He  alao  edited  the '  Dictionary  of  Sdeooea^ 
literature,  and  the  Arte,'  usually  known  as  Bruide's  Dictionary.  From 
1816to  I860  he  delivered  every  yearaoounwofleotoiesanddemMiatia- 
tions  on  diemistry  to  medical  and  other  atodeuta  In  the  laboratory  of 
the  Boyal  Institution.  The  lectures  were  pablished  in  the  '  lAneet' 
about  the  year  18S0.  A  course  of  lectures  which  waa  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Inatitutdon  on  tiie  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  waa 
reported  and  publiahed  by  Dr.  Scoffem  in  1854.  In  addition  to  theae 
larger  woi^  Mr.  Brande  has  been  constantly  producing  papers,  tabl^ 
and  smaller  worka  on  the  subject  of  diemis^,  so  t£rt  hia  najdis  is 
indiasolnbly  oonneoted  with  tbe  progress  oS  ehemiatiy  in  thia  aonntiy 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  eantnry.  [<6te  SvPFUmre.l 

BRATLE7,  EDWABD  WKDLAKB,  F.S.A.,  a  laborious  an  and 
aoourata  topographer,  waa  bom  in  London  (in  tbe  parifib  of  Lambeth* 
Surrey),  in  the  year  1773.  He  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  tbe  most 
eminent  practitinieiB  of  the  art  of  enamelling,  but  having  from  an 
eariy  age  bcMi  atrongly  addicted  to  literary  pursuita,  ha  gradually 
abandoned  that  bosinsas  as  a  means  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  a  bar 
years  ^ter  attaining  hia  majority,  to  tiie  more  coDgenial  occupations  irf 
professional  litcgratorek  Hia  aoquaintanos  with  Hr.  Britton  [Bamoi^ 
JobhJ  had  oommenesd  before  the  expiration  of  bis  apprenticeship, 
and  lie  also  being  dsaumia  of  eidiaoging  a  owvtte  ocenpatiofl  fbr  tba 
pniMiitiof  Ut^MuoHidtiie  ^n^a^^£J<@HC^W««* 
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tnooikted  In  Mmvl  litentiy  nndntiUngi  of  ft  minw '  dasotipbloa, 
until  tbey  united  in  projaeting  and  in  uodndof  the  well-luiown 
irork  on  whioh  thalr  npntatiw  WH  originaUy  fbondad— *  The  BeantiM 
of  Eogleod  tod  WilM,'  the  euiier  Tolnmea  of  whioh  were  written 

hj  thoDL  Tbie  work  grMtly  oontribnted  to  extend  end  gratify  the 
zeat  for  topographioti  history  hj  whioh  the  early  pari  of  the  19th 
oentnry  was  bo  remarkably  chanctetiwd.  The  iUuatrationa,  eiuafiy 
copper-plate  engravings,  direoted  also  by  the  anthors,  were  the  means 
by  whioh  QMOy  of  Uie  moat  eminent  of  oar  architeotoral  and  land- 
Mwpe  draisfatnnan  and  angmTOCi  beoame  quaUfled  for  the  exeeution 
of  workiofabigbergntdainwt.  Ur.Bn^la^  himself  oontribnted also 
to  the  progreoa  of  the  fine  arts  in  another  dlreotion.  Having  beoome 
acqoatnted  with  the  late  Henry  Bone^  RA^  when  that  artist  was  endea- 
vouring to  derate  painting  in  enamel  to  the  position  it  aubeeqnently 
acquired  in  his  hands,  as  an  Integral  and  a  legitimate  branch  of  accepted 
pictorial  art,  he  had  early  begun  to  prepare  enamelled  plates  for  Ur. 
Bono's  use. ,  This  he  eontinned  to  do  tax  some  yaanafter  h«  had  beoome 
eminent  as 'a  topographer,  and  the  platee  for  the  largest  paintings  in 
enamel  which  Mr,  Bone  executed — the  largest  erer  produoed  until  tiiey 
were  ezoeeded,  in  several  instances,  hy  Uioae  of  the  late  Ur.  Charlw 
Muss — were  not  only  made  by  Ur.  Bnyley,  bat  the  pioturea  also  con- 
ducted by  him  throughout  the  subsequent  pcooesaes  of  *firing,'  or  Inci- 
pient fo^on  on  itM  plate,  in  the  mu£Be  of  an  air-fumaoe,  reqotsite  for 
tiieir  completion.  He  derived  from  tlie  practice  of  enamelling  and  the 
preparation  of  enamel-colours  a  oertain  interest  in  science  and  its  pur- 
suits, especially  those  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  allied  depart- 
ments of  natural  knowledge,  which,  though  it  scarcely  rose  above  the 
chaxBCter  of  an  intelligent  onrloaity,  was  retained  by  Urn  throsgb  life^ 
and  contributed  to  the  care  with  whieh  he  intoodnoed  Into  eonnty 
lustory — in  '  The  Beauties,'  and  in  his  aobssqusnt  woite— the  more 
diacaoteristic  or  interesting  features  of  the  natural  biatory  of  the 
loodities  described.  He  acquired  also,  from  the  same  early  oooupa- 
Uons,  a  skill  in  manipulation,  which  la  afterlife  he  applied  to  good 
purpose  in  his  archieological  researches,  in  taking  casts  of  scolptnred 
ornaments,  impressions  of  insoriptiooa,  rubbings  of  engraved  monu- 
mental brasses,  &c.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  his 
topographical  works  gwieraUy,  that  Uiongh  there  were  better  geo- 
graphers and  historians,  better  arohitectnral  and  record  antiqnarieih 
better  heralds,  critics  in  art,  and  bibliographers,  there  were  probably 
few  of  his  eontemponriee— cartainly  none  of  his  earlier  ones — ^wbo 
ooold  unite  and  apply  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  all 
these  branches  of  Uterabure  and  anduBQlogy  to  what  is  termed  Topo- 
graphy, in  a  manner  at  onoe  m  uatbH  ana  w  aoosptable  to  genual 
readers  and  the  public 

In  the  year  1825  Ur.  Bra^ey  was  appealed  Ufwarian  and  sOOTetary 
of  the  Russell  Institution,  Oreat  Coram-atraet,  the  third  in  data  and 
in  rank  of  the  literaiy  and  soienUfio  institutions  established  in  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  founded  about  seventeen  years  before  to  meet  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  the  popnlons  supeiior  middle-class  suburb 
which  was  thra  growing  ap  on  the  estates  <a  the  Duke  of  Bedfind  and 
the  Foundling  Bospitalf  on  the  north  ^e  of  tbe  metropolis.  He  was 
ttte  third  librarian  in  succession  of  the  Russell  Institution,  the  first 
having  been  the  Iste  Kathaniel  HIghmore,  LL.D.  and  M.D.  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  (author  of  'Jus  EcclesiaBtioum  AngUoanum,'  fta). 
In  this  capacity  Mr.  Brayley  greatiy  improved  the  library  and  con- 
dusted  yma  atelity  the  general  business  of  the  institution,  continuing 
hoirerertofidtowthepunnltBof  a  topographer  and  antiquary.  Hepro- 
dnosd  several  oatalognea  of  the  library  (the  last  in  1849),  which  are  not 
however  remarkable  in  a  bibllographioal  point  of  view,  except  perhaps 
for  tbe  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  analysis  of  collections  ia 
carried.  Having  a  singular  strength  of  constitution,  neither  the  wear 
and  tear  of  these  united  official  and  professional  vocationa,  nor  tbe 
progress  of  age,  aMWlbly  impaired  his  boultiei,  wther  physical  or 
xneatd,  fbr  many  yeara.  Els  most  extensive,  an^  with  w  exception 
of  *  The  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,*  perhaps  hla  best  worl^  wsa 
also  his  last,  '  Tbe  Topogrsphioal  History  of  the  County  of  Surrey,' 
which  he  compoeed  and  |mduoed  between  the  ages  of  sixty- eight  and 
seventy-six,  during  which  period  the  history  of  the  places  and  objects 
desGribed  was  diligentiy  and  critically  investigated  in  the  looaUties 
themeelves  in  very  many  joomeys  into  the  oonnty,  For  a  year  or  two 
prior  to  his  deeease,  giadodly  inoreadng  though  slight  weakness  and 
fiabllilT  to  disease  was  observed  in  Um  hj  the  members  of  Us  famUy, 
bat  his  Intellectual  powers  remained  unimpaired  ontU  the  period  of  bis 
death,  whioh  was  occasioned  by  the  oouseoutire  fever  of  oholers,  on 
Uie  28rd  of  September  1854,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  hia  age;  he 
having  filled  his  official  position  for  nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  hittorioal  and  descriptive 
literature  for  about  flfty^  years.  Ur.  Bn^leiy  became  ■  Fallow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  l9Ui  of  June  182S.  His  wife  had 
predeceased  him  a  few  yeara :  thmr  surviving  children  are  the  eldest 
son  and  daaghter.   Of  the  former  some  account  is  given  below. 

The  following  la  a  list  of  Ur,  Bray  ley's'  prinoipal  w<^8  and  oon- 
(ribntions  to  literature : — 

*A  Piotursaque  Tour  through  the  Principal  Parte  of  Toibhlre  and 
Dwhyabir^  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Dayes ;  with  IlluatraUie  Kotea  by 
E.  W.  Bnj\ey*  1805:  second  edition,  with  additlcnial  notes,  1826. 
*^ws  iUusteative  of  tiie  Woriu  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  aceompaniad 
vhh  DsMriptioiia;  to  irfiloh  is  added  a  Mnndv of  the  Poet's  Uf^* 


1809.  *Cowper:  illustrated  by  a  Serfas  of  "Views;  aooompaitfed  with 
Copious  DesoriptiMiB,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Poet's  Llfe^'  1810. 
^Deiodptiou  of  Flaoes  represented  In  MiddlBftan'a  Tiewi  and  Anti- 
quities of  Great  Britidn,'  4to,  1818.  'Popular ^atimea:  aseleedtm 
of  Pistureeque  Representatlona,  aooompanled  with  Hisborical  Descrip- 
tions,' 1816.  'Delineations,  Historical  and  Topogrsphioal,  of  the  Isle 
(tf  Thanet  and  the  Cinque  Porte,'  1817.  *  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Abbey  Cbureh  of  St  Peter,  Westminster;  including  Notices  and 
ffiograpliioal  Memoirs  of  the  Abbots  and  Duns  of  that  Foundati<»i,' 
1818-28.  *The  Ambulator,  «r  Pocket  Companion  for  the  Tour  of 
London  and  Its  Bnvlrciis :  twdfth  edltloiL  with  on  Appendix  eontshf 
log  Lists  of  Pictures  In  all  the  Royal  Palaces  and  principal  Mansiods 
round  London,'  1819.  'A  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentoo- 
villa,  by  A  Pugin ;  with  a  Deaoriptioo  of  eaoh  subiect,  by  J£.  W. 
Brayley,'  1819.  'Topographical  Sketches  of  Brighthelmatone  and  its 
Neic^bonrbood,'  1825.  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  Prynne** 
Defence  of  Stage  Plays,  &o.,  together  with  a  reprint  of  tiie  s^  Tract, 
and  also  of  Prjnone's  Vindication,*  8t&  1826.  *  The  Hlstoty  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,'  1828-27  (in  Brittoi^a 
'Cathedral  Antiquities').  'Hlatoriaal  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  Theatres  of  London,'  1827.  *  Londiniana ;  or  Reminiacenoes 
of  the  British  Metropolis,'  1829,  4  vols.  '  Devonshire  lUnstrated, 
in  a  Series  of  Views  of  Towns,  Docks,  Churches,  Antiquities, 
Abbeys,  Picturesque  Scenery,  Castles,  Seats  of  tbe  Nobility,  &;c.,  Ac,* 
1829.  '  The  Antiquities  of  the  Priory  of  Christ's  Church,  Hants ; 
accompanied  by  Mstorioal  and  Descriptive  Acoounts  of  the  Prior; 
Church ;  together  with  some  General  Particulars  of  the  Castie  and 
Borough,'  1884.  '  The  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator :  an  Origtoal 
UiBceUany  of  literary.  Antiquarian,  and  Topographical  Information,' 

1884.  'A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Tear;  1^  Daniel  De  Foe:  anew 
edition,  attentively  revised  and  illustrated  with  Historical  Notea,' 

1885.  'lUuBtratuma  of  Her  Uajea^'s  Falaoeat  Brighton,  formerly 
the  l^vllion;  executed  under  the  Superintendence  of  John  Naah, 
Architect :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Palaos  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,'  1828.  '  The  T<^ographioal  Hutoiy  of  Sorrey,'  6  vols., 
1841-48 :  the  names  of  Ur.  witton  and  Mr.  Brayl^,  jun.,are  taserted 
in  the  tiitle-pages,  but  neither  took  any  part  In  the  woriL  The  artide 
< Enamelling'  in  * Beee's  Cyclopedia,'  voL  xilt;  publlahed  before  1811. 

*  The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet^'  a  vaiT  popular  and 
lucoeasfol  work,  published  by  Uie  well-known  engtavers  Mmstk  Storer 
and  Greig,  was  designed  by  Ur.  Brayley,  and  the  flnt  number  or  two 
written  hj  him,  and  produoed  under  his  direotiou. 

In  eoEyunction  with  J.  Britton  : — '  The  Beauties  of  Bnglsnd  and 
Wales;  or  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical,  and 
descriptive,  of  each  County,'  1810-14.  *Tlie  British  Atlas;  com- 
prising a  series  of  Maps  of  aU  the  English  and  Welsh  Connties;  also 
nans  of  Cities  and  Priudpal  Towns,'  1810.  'Memoirs  of  tbe  Tower 
of  London,'  1830.  'The  History  of  the  Anoitnt  Falaoa  and  late 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westnimiiter,'  1836. 

In  ootyunoUon  with  William  HerlKrt : — 'A  Coaoise  Aoeoott^  ffiato- 
tieal  and  Descriptive,  of  Lambeth  Palaos'  1806. 

*  BKA.TLBT,  Edward  WnxuM,  F.RS.  (known  flor  aome  years 
as  E.  W.  BraylOT,  Jan.),  is  joint  librarian  of  the  London  Ineti- 
tution,  Finsbury  Circus.  On  the  abolition,  some  years  dcce,  of  the 
qffioe  of  principal  librarian,  which  bad  bees  held  in  aucoesaion  by 
ProfiBasor  Poison  [Pobsok,  Riohabd]  snd  the  late  eminent  scholar 
William  Maltl^,  lb.  Brnky,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Richard  Thomson  (the 
anUior  of  'An  Historical  niiay  on  Magna  Charta,*  *Chconiides  of 
London  Bridge,'  '  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,'  gas.),  were  appointed 
librarians  of  equal  rank  and  duties,  though  taking  special  charge 
respectively,  from  the  different  nature  of  their  pursuits,  of  differait 
portions  of  the  collection — Mr,  Brayley  directing  his  particular 
attention  to  the  adantlfio  olasses  of  books.  He  was  a  pupil  both  of 
the  London  and  of  the  Rt^al  Institution  (in  chemistry,  Froftasor 
Brande),  but  had  given  aome  attention  to  topographical  literaturcL 
which  however  at  an  early  age  he  relinquished  for  the  pursuit*  of 
Boientlfic  literature  and  of  science  itself  including  both  the  public  and 
private  teaching  of  several  branohee  of  natural  knowledge.  From 
1822  to  1846  he  was,  either  in  succession  or  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,*  the  'Zoological  Journal,* 
aud  the  *  Hiilosoplucftl  MsffUfne.'  To  all  these,  in  addition  to  reviews 
and  other  editorial  articles  and  notes,  he  oon^buted  original  papers 
snd  notices,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  mineral ogical  chemisU-y,  goology, 
and  zoology,  together  with  special  communicatiuka  on  Igoeoua  Meteors 
and  Meteorites^  and  a  few  artidea  of  a<^atific  luography.  In  1829 
and  1830  be  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Rowland  Bill  (now  Secretary  to 
the  Post-Offloe)  [Hill,  RovuhdI  and  the  father  and  brothera  of  that 
gentlsman,  to  take  charge,  as  looturer  and  tutor,  of  a  department 
of  instruotloa  in  physical  science  whicii  they  were  desirous  m  msklng 
a  permanent  part  of  the  system  of  odncation  carried  on  in  their 
schools  of  Hasslwood,  near  Birtninghun,  and  Bruce  Castle,  Totten- 
ham, near  Londrai.  But  the  scheme  was  not  adequately  encouraged 
by  the  publi<^  who  have  even  yet  ecaroely  recognised  the  importance 
of  such  instrootiMi  being  made  a  part  of  elementary  education.  The 
original  views  on  titk  sulgect  of  the  Measrs.  HUI  ud  of  Mr.  Brsylt^f 
were  explained  and  advocated  by  faim  In  a  woric,  published  in  1881, 
entitled 'The  UtiU^  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nata  -  '  ' 
leftienoe  to  tbe  Qenval  Eduoation  sf^EKeil^'by 
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At  ih*  London  loatibatlon  Ur.  Bnylcy  hai  taken  »  ptrt  in  tbe  wjb- 
t«m  of  laoturei^  both  UltutntiiTS  and  edamtioDtl,  and  in  the  expo- 
■itioni  of  th«  progren  of  loieaoo  ooouionally  gim  at  tbe  •olreea. 
His  cycle  of  Mooatiotial  lectures  con^ta  of  pby^eal  geograpbj  and 
the  allied  brauobee  of  tflmatrial  physioa— geology  and  paleontology — 
mineralogy  and  oryatallogr^thy— and  meteorology,  uith  tbe  branchea  of 
terrestrial  phyidoa  mora  paiticnlarly  allied  to  that  aicienceh  He  baa  oeca- 
nonally  delivered  diaeourMa  on  special  anbjecta  at  tbe  Friday-evening 
meetings  of  tbe  Royal  Institatiun :  in  one,  May  II,  1886  ('Phil.  Hag.,'  S.  8, 
Tol.  xiL,  p.  £33), '  On  tbe  Tbeoiy  of  Volcanos,'  be  abowed  that  the  ther- 
motio  theory  of  plutonio  and  voleanic  action,  indicated  by  Hr.  George 
Foulett  Scrope,  M.P.,  F.It.GL,  and  explicitly  proposed  and  developed 
Iw  Mr.  BablMge  and  Sir  John  F.  W.  Ueraohel,  mnat  necessarily  in- 
clude, as  an  integrant  part^  contrary  to  on  ophiion  of  the  latter,  tbe 
chemical  theory  on  tbe  eama  subject  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  foonded  on  bis 
disoovery  of  uie  metallic  bases  of  Uw  sitkaliea  and  alkaline  earths. 
Tbia  aubjeot  was  xeamned  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Igneous  Geology, 
■lao  dalivared  at  the  Boyal  ZnatitnUon,  in  1842,  aa  modified  by  the 
anboequent  ressardua  of  Kr.  William  Hopkins,  F.R.S^  of  Sk  Feter'a 
College,  Cambridge,  on  the  state  of  tbe  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
•ffbctive  thickness  of  its  omst. 

He  was  the  editor  of  the  lost  genuine  edition  of  Parkers  '  Cfaemioal 
Catechiam'  (1834),  which,  though  now  comparatively  antiquated,  is 
■till  refeired  to  wiUi  advantage^  even  bj  proGcienta  In  ehemiatry.  In 
another  dewtiption  of  editing,  Vi.  waylay  haa  given  assistance  to 
aeveral  men  w  aeienee,  in  c«idocting  their  worka  through  the  prew, 
and  aHMsting  tham  to  give  perfect  expression  to  their  own  viawa, 
confided  to  him.  Among  tnese  works  may  be  particularised  tbe 
'Omines  Biblicn'  of  Br.  Charlea  Beke,  F.S.A.;  tbe  'Correlaiion  of 
Fbyaicsl  Forues'  of  Ur.  Qrove,  F.R.S.  {the  first  and  second  editions) 
[Okoti,  Wiluam  Robibt];  and  tbe  'Barometrognpbia' and  *Ap- 
pandix'  of  Ur.  Lnka  Howard,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  the  Xomen- 
elatore  of  the  Clondi  ooiversally  smplojed,  and  of  *  The  dimate  of 
London.' 

ICr.  Brayley  wu  elected  a  FeUow  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  on  tbe  lat 
of  June  1854  ;  be  is  also  a  member  of  other  aoieDti&a  bodies  in 
England,  metropolitan  and  provincial;  a  correaponding  member  of 
the  Society  Natuns  Scrutatomm  of  Basel;  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Philoaophieal  Societv. 

*BH00K8,  CHARLES  SHI&LET,  bom  in  181S,  la  the  wm  of  an 
architect  of  eoiinenoe  who  built  the  London  losUtnUuk  and  other 
publio  edifiosa.  He  was  educat-'d  at  Islicgton  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  T. 
Benuf tt ;  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Oswestry ;  and  subsequently 
acquired  a  more  extended  legal  experience  with  a  London  solicitor. 
Although  passed  with  credit,  and  qualified  to  practise  on  bis  own 
account,  tbe  profession  was  not  to  his  taats ;  and  he  waa  gradually  led 
forward  by  the  encouragement  of  a  &vourablo  reoeption  of  oontil- 
butiona  to  periodical  works,  to  determine  upon  literature  aa  the 
business  of  life.  He  wrote  some  dramatic  pieoea  which  were  sucoeaa- 
fully  performed  at  the  Haymarket^  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Olympic 
theatre^ ;  and  in  time  he  came  to  occupy  a  responsible  position  aa  a 
joomalist  For  five  sesuons  he  wrote  for  the  'Uonilng  Chroniole' 
that  portion  of  ita  columns  which  required  the  meat  careful  attention 
and  tiie  moat  judioiooa  treatment— tbe  snmmaiy  of  the  debates.  His 
close  habita  of  observation,  and  his  lively  treatment  of  aubjecta  which 
in  nnskilful  hands  would  have  become  nnattraotive,  recommended 
him  to  an  engagement  upon  the  same  paper,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  tbe  ciiltivatora  in  the  lonth  of  Rtuaia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
The  results  of  a  six  months'  tour  were  published  in  letters  in  Uie 
'Chronicle,'  and  the  Busnan  portion  has  been  reprinted  in  Lnigman'a 
Tiaveller's  Library.'  During  sixteen  yean  Ur.  Brooks  has  6een  one 
of  the  regular  writers  of  *  Punch.'  Tbe  constant  labour  of  periodical 
literature  haa  not  however  diverted  him  from  mora  ambitioua  efforts. 
Ee  is  the  author  of  a  novel  deaerredly  popular, '  Aspen  Court.'  This 
production  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  original  thought  and 
large  experience.  The  life  of  a  IjCffldon  adiidtor'a  office  la  prcssntsd 
vividly,  and,  we  ahould  imagine,  very  truly.  The  close,  sagacioas,  bat 
not  uoamiable  bead  of  the  firm ;  the  idle  and  thougb^aa  articled 
clerk  who  retains  his  position  through  his  valuable  family  connection, 
are  striking  features  of  a  class.  Tbe  interest,  though  occasionally  of 
an  ultra-romantic  kind,  is  well  sustained,  and  tbe  characters  boldly 
drawn.  There  is  maxSi  playful  satire  of  prevailing  follies,  and  a  ge- 
neral tone  of  manly  contempt  for  meanness  and  profligacy.  His  later 
Hovels,  '  The  Oordian  Knot,'  '  Tbe  Silver  Cord,'  '  Sooner  or  Later,' 
have  secored  him  a  foremost  place  among  living  writers  of  fiction, 

BRYDUBS.  SIR  SAUUEL  EQERTOK,  Babt.,  was  bom  Movember 
80,  1762,  at  Woottoa  Court,  Kent  His  &tber  was  Edward  Biydges, 
Esq,  of  that  place;  his  mother  waa  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
the  Rev.  W.  EgartOD,  LhJ>^  Prebandaiy  of  Canterbury,  fta  Young 
Brydges  was  educated  first  at  Ifatdatone  Orammar  School,  and  after* 
vards  at  tbe  King's  Sebool,  Canterbury,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, entering  at  Queen's  College  in  October  1780.  Ue  left  tbe  nni- 
vernty  without  taking  a  degree ;  entered  himielf  of  tbe  Middle  Temple 
In  1782,  and  in  1767  waa  cnuled  to  tbe  bar.  He  never  practised  how- 
ever, but^  having  married  in  1786,  devoted  himself  to  literatnre^  and 
aepecialiy  to  genealogical  and  bibliographical  studies.  His  earliest  ap- 
Marance  in  priat  was  as  a  poet,  a  volome  of '  Sonnets  and  ether  Poems' 
being  pnUlshed  by  hfm  in  1786.  Soon  after  the  death  itf  the  liafc 


Dnke  of  Chandos,  in  1790,  hia  uncontrolled  imagination,  ezoHed  per- 
haps by  bhi  somewhat  superfidal  genealogical  inquiries,  a  large  share 
of  vanity,  and  a  passion  for  titles,  led  him  to  stimalate  bis  elder  brother 
the  Rev.  R  T.  Brydesa  to  prefor  a  daim  to  the  barony  cS  Chaadoa, 
allq^  bis  deacent  from  the  first  Brydges  or  Bridges,  who  bore  that 
title.  Litigation  waa  protracted  till  June  1603  when  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  tbe  petitioner  had  not  made  out  hia  right  to  tbe 
title.  Henceforth  every  thing  which  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  wrote,  was 
more  or  leas  a  wail  for  the  lost  dignity,  and  after  the  death  <k  bis 
brother,  he  always  wrote  himaelf  '  per  Iwem  Teiise  Baron  Chandos.' 
The  worthlssanesa  of  hia  claim  Is  amply  shown  In  a  'Review  of 
tbe  Chandos  Peerage  Case,  adjudicated  1808,  and  of  the  prstenaion  ot 
Sir  8.  E.  Brydges,  Bart,  to  designate  himself  Per  legem  Terrv,  Baron 
Chandoa  of  Sudeley.  By  Qeorge  F.  Belts,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald,' 
8vo,  1834.  By  improvident  expenditure  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  the  estate  of  Denton,  Kent,  Mr.  Brydges  had  early 
become  involved  in  hia  pecuniary  oireumstances,  and  in  1810  he 
removed  to  Lea  Priory,  tbe  seat  of  bis  son,  where  he  amused  himself 
l^  setting  up  a  private  press,  and  superintending  the  printing  of 
variouB  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  of  his  own  writing,  and  reprints  of 
scaroe  old  books.  After  several  nnsuooessful  efforts  to  git  into  pai> 
liament  he  was  elected  in  1811  for  Maidstone,  which  plaoe  he  repre- 
sented till  1818.  In  1814  he  obtaineda  patent  of  barocetcy.  On  loaing 
bia  aeat  in  parliament  be  retired  to  the  Continent^  where  hs  remained 
till  bis  death,  which  oocDnod  at  Compa|aa  Oros  Jean,  nanr  Geneva 
September  8, 1887. 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  and  several  pamphlets  on 
population,  wealth,  ftc,  Sir  Egerton  Bridges  wrote '  The  Topographer,' 
4  vols.  1789-SO  (in  which  he  waa  aasisted  by  the  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw); 
tbe  novels  of  '  Hary  de  Clifford,' <1702);  'Fila  Albini,'  a  kind  of 
ficUoua  autobiography  (1798);  'La  Foreater'  (1802) ;  'Coningsby'  (1819) ; 
and  'The  Hailed  Hdlmgaey'  (1821);  'Th«  Censuria  Litetaiia,'  a 
bibliographical  w«wk  ^  aome  valne,  10  vola.  8n^  180S-1809;  'The 
Britiah  Bibliographer,'  written  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Haslewood, 

4  vols.  1810-12 ;  '  Reatitua,  or  Titles,  Extracts,  and  Characters  in  Old 
Books  revived,'  4  vols.  1814-16 ;  a  new  edition  of  '  Callins'a  Peerage' 
9  vols.  1812;  <Tbe  Ruminator,'  and  *The  Wanderer,'  two  aeries  of 
essaya,  181S,  1814;  'Occasional  Poems,'  1814  ;  •Beiiraud.a  Poem,' 
1816 ;  '  Exowpta  l^mlana.  or  axtoaota  from  Elinbetbaa  Literature^* 

5  vols.  1819:  'Res  Uisnuto,'  8  vola  1820-21;  'Letters  from  the 
Continent'  1821;  'Letters  on  Lord  Byron,'  1822;  'Onomica,  or 
Detached  Thoughts;'  'Odo,  Count  of  liogen,  a  Poem ; '  'Tbeatrum 
Poetarum,'  18*^4;  ' Reoolkctiona  of  Foreign  Travel,'  1826;  'The 
Lake  of  Qeneva,'  2  vols,  1832;  'Imaginary  Biography,' 2  vol&;and 
'  Tbe  Autobiography,  Times,  Opinion^  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  E-T.'  (per  legem  Term)  Baion  Chandoa  of  Snddey, 
4w.»  2  Tola.  8vo,  1834. 

*  BUSK,  OEOROE,  a  distinguished  living  surgeon  and  naturalist 
waa  bom  in  Ruaai^  with  wb^  oonntry  hia  family  baa  eztenaive 
commercial  relatione.  At  an  early  age  be  came  to  England,  and  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession.  On  passing  the  College  of 
Surgeons  he  was  appointed  bousewrgetn  on  board  tbe  Dreadnought 
Hospital  ship  in  the  Thames.  He  lived  on  board  this  ship  for  many 
years,  and  in  supeiintending  the  lane  number  of  oases  brought  before 
him  in  this  hospital  he  acquired  the  great  aurgioal  knowledge  and 
experience  for  which  be  ia  diatinguisbed.  On  leaving  tbe  ship  as  house- 
surgeon  Mr.  Busk  waa  appointed  surgeon,  a  position  be  still  holdsL 
In  bis  profession  Mr.  Busk  has  the  reputation  of  a  sound  observer, 
and  a  akllful  operator.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  aorgical 
subjects  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medioo-Chuvrgical  Society,  and 
•ther  places.  He  haa  most  successfully  employed  the  microscope  in 
the  investigation  of  pathological  aubjecta.  As  illustrations  of  this 
bis  papers  on  the  Ouinea  Worm  and  Hydatids  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  may  be  referred  ta  He  was  ons  of  the  eariy 
members  of  the  Hiorosooi^Ml  Society  and  was  oheHn  prsndcnt  of 
that  body  during  the  years  1848  and  1649. 

Hr.  Busk  haa  devoted  his  leisuro  hours  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  haa  made  some  nuMt  important  contributions  to  various 
departments  of  Zoology.  One  of  tbe  most  complete  and  valuable  of 
hia  works  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Polyzoa  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum.  This  catalo([ue,  which  has  already 
extended  to  two  volumes,  contains  figured  illustrations  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  new  genera  and  species  of  this  highly  interesting  family  of 
MoUuHcous  animals.  Tbe  drawings  have  been  executed  on  stone  by 
Mr.  Busk  himself  He  has  also  pnblished  several  papers  on  tbe  struc- 
ture of  the  Jelly  flabea  and  other  forms  of  the  lower  animals  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  and  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  td  Microscopical  &cienos«  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors. 
In  conjunction  with  Ur.  Hulqr  he  traailated  Professor  KSUifcer's 
work  on  Histology  from  the  Geraian  for  tbe  Sydenham  Society.  Ha 
also  translated  for  the  aame  society  Wedl'a  Pathological  Histology. 

On  the  ^ipointment  of  Prafeasor  Owen  aa  supeiiutsndent  of  the 
natural  history  collections  of  the  bitlsh  Museum,  Mr.  Busk  waa 
appointed  Bunterian  profeasor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  He  la  a  Fellow  and  a  member  of 
tbe  Conndl  of  the  Boyal  Bgdefy,  assistant  Ssoretary  at  the  linnwan 
Society,  and  one  of  uie  Court  of  Examiners  candidates  for  the 
medical  ssrrloe  of  fho  East  India  i 
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OANKIKa,  CHARLES  JOHN,  msi  VISCOUiST,  Mooad  ton  of 
the  Bi.  Hon,  QeorgA  Cuniiw,  wm  bom  ftt  Brompton  Id  1812,  and  wu 
adBOKtod  ftt  Ghrishdnuoh  CoUcga^  Oxlord,  whara  ha  gndiuted  flnk 
data  in  ehuaiei,  and  aatxmd  olan  in  mathMnattoa  In  1838.  In  1885  Im 
maniod  tha  eldeat  daughter  of  the  fint  Lord  Shiart  de  RothaaT.  In 
18S6  he  entered  tile  Hooae  of  Commona  aa  membflr  for  Warwiokshira. 
On  the  death  of  hia  mother  in  1837  be  anooeeded  to  the  title,  and  took 
his  seat  ia  the  Houaa  of  Feera.  In  16*1  he  beoame  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AfiUra  under  the  Earl  of  Aberdem  in  Sir  Bobert 
Feel'i  minktiy,  in  wluoh  offiaa  he  oontinned  till  1846 ;  he  was  aftw- 
warda  a  Commiisioiier  of  Wooda  and  Forcata;  in  tii*  Earl  of  Aber< 
decn'e  tninifltry  he  waa  Poat-tnaatei^Qeoeral ;  vod  in  1855  he  waa 
nominated  b;  Lord  Palmetaton's  govemment  to  the  gjoremor-general- 
abip  of  India.  Thia  offioe  he  osanmad  at  Calcntta  on  Februar;  29, 
1856.  Early  in  1857  the  diaaatrous  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  amy  broke 
out.  The  great  oatbnnt  of  dlaalfootitm  waa  on  the  10th  of  Hay  at 
Ueemtt  from  whleh  plaoe  the  mutfawan  marched  upon  Delhi,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  lltfa,  and  being  joined  by  aeveral  natire  regimenta, 
they  took  posaeaiion  of  the  place,  committing  unheard-of  atrooitiea. 
Mutiny,  diaaater,  maisacre,  and  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  followed. 
Calcutta  itaelf  wob  threatened.  Soldiera  were  demanded  from  Eng- 
land ;  from  80,000  to  40,000  maa  were  forwarded ;  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  at  a  day's  notice,  undertook  the  reaponaible  office  of  com- 
inuiderin.cUef.  The  Britiah  fwceaalraady  in  India  took  up  a  position 
near  Delhi  on  the  20th  of  May  under  Qeneral  Anion,  who  died  of 
cholera  on  the  27th.  He  wm  auceeeded  on  the  8th  of  June  by  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  who  likewise  died  of  cholera  on  the  5tb  of  Jnly,  and  waa  ano- 
oeeded by  Qeneral  Reid.  This  general  had  to  resign  on  aooount  of 
lU-bealth,  and  waa  succeeded  by  General  Wtiaon^  who,  having  received 
raiuforcements  under  General  Nieholion,  commenced  the  assault  on 
Delhi  on  September  14th,  and  aftsr  frightful  alaoghtor  gained  pos- 
aession  of  the  place  on  Sept  20bh.  LocdEnow,  in  which  a  mall  body 
of  soldiers  and  civiliana  bad  bean  cooped  up  for  months,  was  partially 
relieved  by  Qeneral  Havelook,  after  a  aaooeeaion  of  victoriea  over  the 
mutineers,  on  the  26th  of  September.  Colonel  Qreathed,  punning 
the  mutineers  after  the  capture  of  Delhi,  obtained  aeveral  eueoeaaea 
over  tlum.  Aa  govemor^enentl,  Tiaoount  Cannins'a  meaanrsa  have 
ptodnoad  eonafderable  diaooaaton,  eapedallj  tha  onur  for  the  natrlo- 
tiOD  of  tba  uewip«per  preae,  botik  English  and  naUre^  and  that  for  die 
giving  up  or  ngittij  of  arms.  [&«  SoFFLUUtnT.  J 

CARET,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  principal  founder  of  the  Serampore 
llisaion,  waa  tiie  aon  of  the  master  of  a  small  free-school  at  the 
village  «  Paolmpniy,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  waa  bom  on 
thelTthof AngnBtl761.  fiewasapprenticedtoaahoemakerstHackle- 
toD.  but  becoming  early  the  aubjebk  of  deep  religionB  impressions,  he 
beg^  to  preach  about  the  age  of  twmty,  and,  withont  entirely  giving 
np  his  business,  settied  at  Moulton,  in  his  native  county,  as  pastor 
of  a  small  Baptist  church,  whenoe,  in  1789,  he  removed  to  Leioaa- 
ter.  It  waa  during  hia  rsaideoce  in  obscurity  at  Moulton  that 
Car^  wrote  'An  Enquiry  Into  the  obUgatloa  <»  CSiriatianB  to  use 
meana  fbr  tba  Convmoba  of  the  Haalhen,'  a  work  whioh  led,  in  an 
important  degree,  to  the  formation  oi  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society ; 
but  it  was  not  published  till  some  ^ean  after  it  was  written,  it  being 
found  difficult  to  excite  even  ministera  to  any  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  missions.  The  sodety  having  htm  organised, 
Carn  and  a  Ma  Hioniaa^  who  for  nearly  t«i  yeata  had  been  aacert> 
ing  himielf  in  India  to  promote  Chiimanity,  wan  ehoaen  aa  the 
lint  Misalonaricfc  It  dflaervea  to  be  mentloMd  ai  an  indication  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  aooie^a  fint  agents,  espe- 
cially in  conaequenca  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  Kast  India 
Company  to  any  efforts  for  the  evangaUsation  of  Uindmtan,  that 
Carey  and  bis  companion  Mr.  Thomas,  were,  before  the  ship  in  whioh 
th^  set  sail  finally  left  theeoaat  of  England,  aet  ashore  in  oraaequenoe 
of  Uuragts  held  out  in  an  ancnymous  letter  which  fbllowed  the  eaptain; 
and  were  thna  eompellad  <o  take  paasue  in  a  Daniah  ship,  wUmi  waa 
not  under  the  C<»upany'B  oontroL  For  some  montha  after  their 
arrival  at  Calcutta  the  misaiomttiea  endored  great  trials,  and  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  aocept  engagements  to  superinteod 
indigo  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Malda,  eparing  what  time  and 
money  th^  could  for  tiie  promotion  of  their  primary  otgect.  In 
1795  Carey  began  the  wotfc  of  mble  translati<m;  and  in  1799,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Eidderpore^  he  bought  a  preaa  and  print- 
ing apparatus.  A  third  miaaionary  had  been  sent  out  in  1796  to  join 
Cwey  and  his  fellow-labourer;  and  in  1799  four  othera,  with  their 
wives,  inoloding  Mr.  (afterwarda  Dr.)  Marshman,  and  Mr.  Ward,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  and  to  whom  Carey 
had,  before  leaving  Ei^land,  e^reaiod  a  hope  that  he  mi^t  Join  the 
misBion,  in  antic^uttlMk  ct  the  aeaessi^  whioh  might  ariaa  fbr  hla 
praottoal  knowledge  of  tiie  arl^  were  seoi  out  Aa  the  East  India 
Company  would  not  allow  them  to  settle  as  missionariea  in  their 
dommions,  the  mission  establiabment  was,  about  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  removed  firom  Kidderpore  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  Saram- 

Son,  where  fbr  msny  yean  the  work  of  tnnslating  and  printing  the 
criptarea  and  other  books  in  the  various  languagea  <k  Hindustan 
waa  carried  ou  with  surprising  energy.  It  misara  mm  the  aapsndix 
to  a '  Tenth  Memoir  reopeoting  the  TnnalaiUon  of  the  Sacnd  BaAp- 
tares  Into  the  Oriental  Langtuige%  by  the  Satampore  Btetiueiii'  wUn 
waa  poblisbed  la  London  in  IBMf  1^  the  tnwihtlea  and  pcliitii« 


of  the  New  Testament  into  Bengali  was  completed  in  1801 ;  and  thai 
between  that  date  and  tike  month  of  July  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
was  rendered  into  tiiia  laagnaga,  and  either  Uie  whole  or  part  into  at 
beat  thir^nfaie  other  Orimitu  languages  or  dialeets,  21^65  ooplea 
of  the  New  Testament  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  baring  been 
issued  during  that  time  from  the  Mli^n  press,  in  addition  to  many 
printed  for  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  and  some  other  Bible  sooietiw. 
During  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  religions  tracte  and  mls- 
oallaneous  works  wen  also  prodaeod  in  several  different  languages^ 
induding  a  Bengali  map  of  Indi%  a  grammar,  two  diotionuiea,  a 
■ami-weekly  newspaper,  and  a  'Tentbfa  Msgarine,*  in  Bengali  and 
English ;  and,  in  Bmgali  alone,  several  large  volumea  of  Qovernment 
Bagulations,  a  History  of  India,  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England,  a  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  intended  aa  the  fint  volume  of 
an  Encydopasdia  of  the  Sdenoee,  a  Treatise  on  Qeognphy,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prcgnes.  The  liat  of  worka  m  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  and  other  langnues  eemptises  slao  many  important  books. 

In  these  great  nndertuinga  Dr.  Carey  was  the  chief  director,  while 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actual  litenry  labour  also  rested  npcm 
him,  in  addition  to  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  profeeaor  of 
Oriental  languagea  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  at  Caleutta,  from 
its  establishment  in  1800  untu  its  virtual  abolition  by  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  English  profeeaon  about  the  year  1680,  when  he  received 
a  pension  from  govemment  He  died  at  Serampore  on  the  9th  of 
June  18&4,  in  his  seventy-tbird  year,  leaving  soma  antobiograi^ieal 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  his  nephew,  the  Bev.  Eustace 
Carey,  in  his'Memoir'ofhim  publishod  in  London  in  1 836,  to  whidb 
a  portrait  ia  prefixed.  In  a  biognpbical  sketcdi  by  bis  son  Jonathan, 
incorporated  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  it  is  observed  that  in  all 
objeirts  connected  with  the  general  good  of  his  adopted  eonntary.  Dr. 
Carey  took  an  active  part^  and  tiiat  "he  pnpared,  nnder  the direo- 
ti<Hi  of  a  noble  lady  then  resident  in  India,  the  prospectus  of  an  agri* 
cultural  sodety  in  the  Eaa^  to  which  waa  united  an  horticultural 
aodety,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  aSTain  of  whidi  he 
took  a  lively  interest,  till  hia  last  illneas ;  and  he  had  the  gntifioation 
to  see  that  the  sodety  became  at  length  the  most  flourishing  and  inte- 
resting society  in  the  East,  in  whidi  gentiemen  of  the  fint  reapeo- 
tabili^,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  united,  and  which  still  oontinuea 
an  eadnentiy  naaful  and  flonrlshiDg  Iiutitution."  Botany  was,  indeed, 
a  very  favourite  study  with  Dr.  Carey,  whose  share  in  tbe  pnblioation 
of  Roxburgh's  'Flora  Indica*  ia  noticed  under  RoXBVBaB,  Wnxui^ 
iLD.t  vol  v.,  ooL  182.  "In  the.  Aaiatio  Society,"  oontinuea  his  son, 
"  he  abo  took  an  eotive  part;  and  for  many  yean;  up  to  hla  death, 
vras  <me  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  papers,  and  aSforded  ocm- 
aidenble  infbrmation,  and  in  various  waya  promoted  the  general 
interesta  of  the  institution."  "  At  his  death,*^  he  adds,  "  tiie  Bishop 
of  Caleutta,  in  a  speech,  paaaad  the  higheat  encomiums  on  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  Dr.  Carey ;  and  a  minute  was  recorded  expressive 
of  the  loss  anatatnad  by  tiie  soeie^,  and  their  regret  at  the  removal 
of  one  at  its  most  exeaUent  members." 

FMm  '  Bemarka  on  the  Character  and  Labonn  of  Dr.  Osrey,  as  an 
Oriental  Sdiolar  and  l^anelator,'  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bodeo  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  in  the  nniveraity  of  Oxford,  which  ia  aiso  appended 
to  the  'Memdr'  by  Eustace  Carey,  we  aetect  tiie  following  sketch  of 
hia  more  important  and  Intimate  labours.  "  At  the  time,"  observes 
Mr.  WitsMi,  "  when  Dr.  Cvmf  oommenoed  his  osrew  of  Oriental  etady, 
the  fhdlittsB  that  have  ainoa  accumulated  were  wholly  wanting,  and 
the  student  waa  destitote  of  all  sLemaatary  aid.  With  the  exoeption 
of  those  languagea  which  are  regarded  1^  the  natives  of  lodut  as 
sacred  and  clasa&al,  sndi  as  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  few  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  ever  been  reduced  to  thdr  elements  by  original  writem 
The  prindples  of  their  oonstroction  are  praserved  by  pnctice  alone, 
and  a  grammar  or  vocabnlaiy  lonns  no  part  of  audi  aoanty  litanturs 
as  tbsy  nsf  hi^ptn  to  possess;  aoonstomsd  fkom  infucy  to  the 
fhmiliu  use  of  their  Temaonlar  ^^^l^«^^>wT  uti  idioms,  the  natives  of 
India  never  thought  it  neosssszy  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion ;  and  even  in  tbe  present  day  they  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be 
prevailed  up<ni  to  study  syatematioally  ttie  dialects  which  they  diuly 
and  hourly  speak.  Europeans  however  are  difierenUy  dronnutanoad. 
With  them  the  prsoept  most  preoede  the  praetioe,  if  th^  wish  to 
attain  a  critical  ukowledge  of  a  fordgn  tongue.  But  when  tlie  Oriental 
languagea  first  beoame  the  anlgeota  ttf  investigation,  those  precepts 
were  yet  to  be  developed,  and  the  aariy  atoteita  had  therefora  as 
they  gathered  words  and  pbrasee,  to  Inveatigate  the  prindplea  npoli 
which  they  wen  oonatnuted,  and  to  frame,  as  they  prooeeded,  a 
grammar  for  themselvea."  "The  talents  of  Dr.  Cany  wen,"  he  add^ 
"  sminaoUy  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking;*  He.  WUaon  goes  on  to 
aUte  that  Dr.  Carqy'a  fianaarU  Oraumar  was  the  first  oomplsts  one 
published,  hia  Teli^  grammar  tbe  first  printed  In  EDs^iab,  Ui  Ear- 
nate  and  Mahntta  gramman  the  fint  pubuahed  worka  developing  the 
strnctura  (tf  thoae  knguages,  hia  Mahratta  dietiwary  one  of  the  first 
attempted,  and  his  Punjabi  grammar  tiie  ouly  authority  for  the  lan- 
guage of  tbe  Sikh  nation ;  "  and  althoogh,"  he  remarks,  "  he  must 
ouMsde  to  Halhed  the  credit  of  first  reducing  to  rule  the  oonatrui^ 
Hon  of  the  Bengali  tragus^  yet  Iw  his  own  grammar  and  diotiimarj, 
and  other  naeful  rudimeutal  pubUcationa,  Dr.  Carey  may  daim  the 
merit  oChaviiwafaad  it  from  Um  oondHiaa  of  a  aadjunftlad 
dlM  tn  th^^HiMte  of  n  ivdact^  jm^^ 
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jKMBetnag  sometliing  of  a  Utenture,  and  capable,  through  ita  inUmate 
reUtioo  to  (ha  SaoacrH,  of  bMonung  a  rafinad  and  oompieheaaiva 
Tahiola  for  the  diffiuion  of  KHind  hnowladga  and  nU^oai  troth." 
Soma  ofthe-workaherarafNTadtoirmof^rtatazteDt;  fhoSnaorit 
grammar,  for  azampl^  ooBajprifling  upwardi  of  1000  qurlo  pagaa,  aod 
^  Baaii^  and  Eog^iah  Diotiooar;,  published  In  1815  and  1826,  in 
three  mluioea,  apwaids  of  2000  quarto  pages,  and  about  80,000  words. 
All  abridgmMit  of  the  latter  work,  prepared  b;  Dr,  Uarshman  under 
the  euparnsion  of  Dr.  Carey  fainualf,  was  pabliahed  iu  1827  in  one 
tiiiok  (wtaTo  Tolumei  One  the  extenaiTe  litacarr  productions  of 
the  Seraiupore  pxoM  wai  *  The  BtfoUtyana  nt  YalmeaU,  u  the  original 
Sanaotit,  with  a  Proae  Trsnalation,  and  Explanatory  Notes,'  edited 
by  Dn.  Canj  and  Marshmao,  of  which  foor  qoarto  t (Anmea  were  pub- 
lished, in  1806  and  subsequent  years,  nnder  tiie  aanction  of  the 
A^atic  Society  and  U>e  Couaeil  of  Fort  WUliain  College,  bat  whidi, 
Bnfwtoaately,  waa  never  oompleted. 

It  maj,  at  fink  agh^  exflite  aome  mrpriae  that  ttw  Bumpon  mia* 
HOnariea  ahould,  in  anne  inatanoei^  have  issoed  translations  in  lan- 
guages or  dialeets  with  whidi  none  of  them  wen  fully  aoquainted. 
"In  this  department,"  observes  Mr.  Wilson  in  explication,  "Dr. 
Carey  took  a  leading  parti  and  it  was  in  connexion  e»e<ually  with  his 
duty  of  revising  the  different  translations  that  he  added  to  his  great 
pconeieDoy  in  Sansorit  and  Bengali,  a  knowledge  of  those  dialects 
whose  elements  he  first  investigated."  "Possessed  in  this  way,"  he 
states,  "of  at  loast  ux  different  dialects,  and  of  Sanserit,  the  parent  of 
the  whole  fomily,  and  endowed  with  a  geniua  for  philologiraJ  investi- 
gation, Dr.  Carey  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  superintend  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Swipturss  into  a  numbw-  of  cognate  languages ;  and  it  may 
be  granted  that,  in  oombination  wiUi  his  coUesgnes,  he  oarried  the 
project  to  as  anoeesaf ul  an  issue  as  oould  be  expected  from  the  bounded 
facultiea  of  man." 

CATHCABT.LIBUTBNAOT-OKirERALTHSHOK.aiROEORaE, 
E.C.B.,  waa  bom  ia  London  on  the  12th  of  May  1784,  the  third  son 
(a  William  Shaw,  the  first  Esrl  Catheart.  He  was  ednoated  at  Eton, 
and  at  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1810  he  be«an  hia  mili- 
tary lifis  by  joining  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  In  1812,  by  whieh  time  he 
had  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  he  aooompanied  as  aide-de-oamp 
his  tsther,  who  was  aent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Rnasia.  When  they 
arrived  the  Fmoh  were  in  poesesaion  of  Moscow,  and  when  tiie 
Emperor  Alexander  took  the  field  in  person  In  1818,  Ueatenant  Cath- 
eart joined  the  imperial  army.  He  was  with  the  grand  army  through- 
out the  eampaigna  of  1818  and  18U,  witnessed  Om  battles  of  Luteen 
and  Bantaan,  those  of  Dresden  and  ijaipdlg^  of  Brieime^  Bar^sur-Aube, 
Arels«ir>AiU>e,  and  the  taking  of  Fans.  Of  tiieae  campaigns,  and 
more  patticulatiy  of  the  atrat^  of  Napoleon  L  as  displayed  in  the 
battles,  he  pabliahed  a  Tolome  of  Commentaries  in  1860,  fiom  the 
facts  noted  at  the  time,  aooompanied  with  ^agrama  ahowing  the 
pceition  of  the  armiea,  with  their  movements.  It  is  a  valuable  work ; 
additional  inteieat  being  given  to  it  by  an  inteodnotion  exphdning 
the  diOisraot  military  systems  of  the  AUisd  Powers,  as  well  as  of  the 
Vkwdi,  and  displayug  the  ^bota  of  national  diaiaeter  under  the 
diflteeat  drcumstanoes  of  attadc  and  defenosi  In  1814  he  agdn 
aooompanied  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  three  plenipotenfciwiBa 
sent  to  Vienna.  On  the  return  of  N^laon  from  Elba  he  waa 
appointed  aidfrde-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  present  at 
Qortre  Bcaa  and  Waterloo.  He  waa  oontiuued  in  the  appointment 
when  the  Duke  beoams  mastarMBeml  of  the  Ordnance,  ukd  aooom- 
panied him  <m  his  ndstion  to  Aix^SfChapelle,  Verona,  aadBeriin.  In 
1828  ha  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Liaateoant-CoUmd,  and  served  for 
about  eight  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  Jamidoa.  In  1884  he 
retired  mi  half-pay ;  but  ia  18S7  was  readied  into  active  service  on 
aoooont  of  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  where  he  proved  himaelf  an  active 
and  effiolMit  offiosr.  After  earring  there  fear  autre  tiian  six  yeara  ha 
ntomed  hom^  and  ^ain  retired  on  hslfrpi^  in  1844.  In  1840  he 
was  made  DeiHity-Iieutenant  of  the  Tower,  an  ofBoe  which  ha  held 
till  ISfiS,  when  he  aooepted  the  governorship  of  the  Cape  ot  Qood 
Eopa^  wtth  the  eommand  of  die  fiHroee,  and  brought  the  Kaffir  inaur- 
reotion  to  a  saooasaftU  tenninatioo.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
launediately  aent  aa  Oeneral  of  Division  to  the  Crimea,  where  much 
waa  expected  from  a  man  so  thorou^ly  aoquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice and  scfeaoe  of  his  profasaion.  Ho  howenr  had  short  time  to 
display  hia  oapalnUtiflaL  In  the  battle  of  lakermsnn,  <ni  the  fith  at 
November  1664,  where  he  disphkyad  the  moat  heroic  bravery,  but  la 
whioh  the  attack  be  made  on  the  left  waa  met  by  a  foroe  so  superior 
that  it  failed  in  the  derired  vtbe^  he  fell,  tooatber  with  the  other 
leading  cbiefa.  He  was  buried  on  the  apot— CatbesttTa  Hill-^th 
elevMi  other  offloera  who  had  faUoL 

CERVANTES.  [BAAnVDEa,  voL  v..  ooL  SS8.1 
«C£[ASLB8,  VICTOR-EUFHEHION-PHILARSTB,  hu  aa  eepe- 
1^  olaim  to  a  place  in  an  BugUsh  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  as  the 
Frmoh  writer  who  has  done  most  to  familiarise  his  oonnt^men  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  current  English  literature.  He  was 
bom  at  MainvUiien,  near  Chartrca,  on  the  8th  of  October  1797, 
reoMved  the  usual  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  waa 
plaoad  in  a  priiMin«iffioa  in  Farla.  Beoomlag  indicated  with  his 
master  in  some  of  ue  many  politlsal  dtstarbaaess  at  \S15,  bm  was 
arrested,  but,  aftn  an  imprisonmant  of  abook  two  months,  waa  est  at 
libartf  by  the  Intsrvantiaa  of  Chateaubriand.  Ha  now  eame  to  Iimi> 


don  to  complete  hia  appraaUoeship,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mi-. 
Valpy,  who  emph^ed  him  on  his  editions  of  the  olsssios.  During  the 
seven  yeara  he  remained  in  London  he  made  himaelf  eolloquiallf 
funiliar  with  the  Engli^  Isoguage,  and  obtained  a  oonsioBrabH 
aoquaintanoe  with  En^iah  literature.  On  leaving  England  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Returning  to  France^ 
he  beoame  secretary  to  IL  Jouy,  and  haa  sinoe  devoted  lidmself  with 
nnBsgging  induetry  to  literature.  For  the  most  part,  his  writings  have 
in  the  first  instance  appeared  in  periodical  worka;  but  many  of  bis 
essays  have  been  revised  or  recast,  and  pabliahed  in  a  aeparate  form. 
Hia  contributions  have  chiefly,  though  far  from  exclusively,  related  to 
English  and  German  Uterature,  on  which  he  haa  come  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  leading  authority  by  hia  oountiymea ;  and  hia  eminence  in  thia 
department  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  foreign  literature  in 
the  Coll^  de  France,  and  an  aasiataot  librarian  in  the  Hazarine 
Library. '  M.  Philar&te  Chaalea  is  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  lively  writer, 
a  shrewd  observer  of  our  mannen,  and  a  &ir  aa  well  as  a  clever 
critic  of  our  literature.  His  minutely  accurate  acqoaintanoe  with  bur 
language  ia  very  remarkable  for  a  French  litterateur.  Not  only  ia  he 
well  veraed  in  its  mutations,  bat  he  writes  it  with  eaae  and  correct- 
nees,  and  oatches  readily  our  current  vemaoular,  down  to  ita  lateat  and 
moat  fugitive  additions.  His  principal  essays  have  appeared  in  the 
'  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes,*  and  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debata,'  but  he 
haa  been  the  ohiaf  contributor  of  '  redactions '  of  leading  EogUdi 
review  articles  to  the  '  Revue  Btitsnnlque,*  and  be  has  fumlukad  many 
introductions  to  translationa  of  English  and  Germaa  authors,  as  vreU 
as  translating  some  himself.  It  ought  also  to  be  noticed  that  ha  has 
oooaaionally  contributed  admirably  written  papers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  English  journals ;  and  he  has  csrried  on  an  extensive  Uteraiy 
eoireapondenoe  with  literary  men  in  England,  America,  Germany,  and 
the  northern  countries.  Hia  chief  sepaiate  work  (as  already  noticed, 
a  reoaating  of  essays  contributed  to  periodical  publications)  is  hia 
'fitudea  de  litt^rature  oompar^ee,'  in  12  vols.,  oompriting — 'fitudes  sur 
TAntiquit^,'  1  vol. ;  '  sur  le  moyen  kge,'  1  voL ;  *  sur  le  XVle  sidde 
ea  France,'  1  voL;  *sur  I'Espsgne,'  1  voL;  'sur  la  r^vdution  d'An- 
^eteiTe  aa  XVIZe  si^e.  Cromwdl,  sa  vis  iniv6^*  fta,  1  toL  :  'sur 
le  XVIIIo  sUde  m  Aagleterre^'  2  vols.;  'ear  la  litt^rature,  et  lea 
moeura  de  rAngJetsrvs  an  XIXe  aiMe,'  1  vol. ;  *  Bar  la  litt^ture  et 
lea  mCDora  dea  Anglo- Ameri oains  an  XIXe  aijtde^*  1  vol. ;  *  sur  lea 
hommes  et  lea  moaurt  au  XIXe  si^le,'  1  voL;  'sur  Shakapeare^ 
Marie  Stuart,  et  I'Ar^tia,'  1  toL  ;  *  but  rAnj^eterre  aa  XIXe  ai&cle,* 
IvoL  He  haaalso  written 'Caraottee^etPaysagas;'  *  Charles  L,  aa 
eour,  son  pauida^  et  sen  pariemeut; '  and  'TaMsau  de  la  Ulttetorv  M 
XVIe  aiide.'   (ifcHv.  Biog.  OMraU  ;  StmlM.  ^) 

COOKE,  W.  F.  [WHumoKB,  PBor.,  SuppL] 
*  COSTA,  MICHAEL,  an  eminent  Italian  musidan,  waa  bom  at 
Naples  about  tile  year  1810,  and  educated  at  the  great  Conservatorio 
of  that  oi^,  reoelviog  instruction  from  ita  celebrated  director,  Zinga< 
relli.  He  oame  to  England  about  188(^  and  first  becameknowa  to  the 
pnbUo  ia  the  eapadty  <4  director  ot  the  nnuie  at  the  Italian  Oper% 
then  the  Ein^a  Theatre^  under  the  management  ctf  M.  Laporte.  He 
held  that  office  till  the  fonndation  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1 647,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  umilar  situation  ia 
that  eatabliahmMit,  whiidi  he  still  hol^  In  1845  he  was  chosen  can. 
ductorof  the  orchestra  of  the  PhiliiarmoDio  So^ety:  and  about  the 
aame  time  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their 
immense  choral  and  instrumental  band  in  Exeter  HalL  Hia  skill  and 
energy  have  greatiy  ecnbibnted  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Saered  Hai^ 
monto  Society ;  and  the  oratorloa  performed  at  Exeter  Hall  under  hia 
direction  are  admitted,  for  maguitude  and  grandeur,  to  be  unrivalled 
In  the  world.  Since  1849  he  bus  conducted  the  performance  of  the 
Birmingham  FeaUval,  the  greatest  provincial  musio-meetiog  in  the 
kingdom.  Coate'e  arduous  nrofbaumal  labours  have  interfered  with 
his  punoits  as  •  oomposer.  He  has  however  oompcaed  various  woiis 
of  geniua,  and  bis  latest  and  oUeC  eompoaitions,  the  oratorio  of  '  Eli,' 
first  perfnmed  at  the  Birming^iam  pMtival  of  1855,  and  '  Naaman,' 
produoed  at  Birmingham  in  18S4,  have  achieved  a  auccesa  only  sur- 
paaaed  amcmg  recent  oratorios  by  those  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  American  sculptor,  was  bom 
atNewTorkon  the  23nd  of  MarohlSlS.  At  aebool  he  obtained  aome 
aoquaintaoee  with  Greek  and  Latin  literatoxa^  bu^  aa  is  fkequently  the 
ease  with  yootha  in  Us  country,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in 
early  life  to  follow  Tsry  much  hia  own  course.  Idke  Chaatrey  hia 
aarlieat  ina^etOT  in  tbe  use  of  the  chisel  waa  a  carver  in  wood. 
Wbilatwith  him  however  bis  strong  desire  for  higher  training  began 
to  derelope  Hself.  He  formed  a  collection  of  oaata  of  aacinit  and 
modem  vro^  of  a  high  class,  and  he  learnt  to  model  in  clay.  At 
length  he  was  idaoed  aa  a  pupil  onder  Messrs.  Fiaaae  and  Laonlti,  and 
watered  as  a  student  tho  Academy  of  Design  in  New  Tork.  Mr.  Lau* 
nits  urged  blm  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Thorwaidaen.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1834, 
and  waa  received  into  the  studio  of  Thorwsldaen,  to  whose  friendship 
he  was  greatly  indebted.  Thrown  by  the  death  of  hia  father  on  hia  own 
rsaourees,  he  for  aome  time  supported  himself  by  making  busts.  The 
flnt  poetic  work  of  his  which  attracted  particuhur  attention,  was  the 
atatne  t^Orpheua,  deaigned  in  1889,  but  whUdi  he  was  oompelled  to  leave 
^w,a^M,»A  by  an  attaek  of  brain>fbfver,  the  prtcnhyerfJilsjieqatare 
fM«  Onhisnoomyheoompleef^Ue^Clpb^iatow^^ 


flS»  GROeS^  ANDBBW. 


IwTliif  dnriDgU«filneHi«4Tedforitf^mtbeBoB(onAtbeiimun.  It 
•xoHad  g«Decftl  admintioo  uid  antitdptttion.  Ha  worked  on  diligently, 
gaining  in  exeeutire  skill  and  oonGdenoa,  and  riamg  ateodil;  in  reput»> 
tioa.  Among  the  obief  of  his  earlier  works  ue  hu  *  Berodiaa  witn  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist;'  '  The  Bairn  in  the  Wood,-*  *  Flora  j'  and 
*  The  Dancen'— two  life^ize  ttatnee  of  children,  wbioh  have  had  ooa- 
liderable  popalarity.  Among  the  bast  of  hia  later  works  we  his 
broiua  statue  of  BeathovaOt  now  in  the  Atheamim  at  Boston,  Ame- 
rica; tha  equestrian  statoe  of  Washingtcwt  whidi  standa  in  the 
square  at  Kiohmond,  Yirginia ;  and  the  more  ambitious  alto-rilisTO 
of  the  *  Progress  of  CivilisatlDn  in  Amarioa,'  which  he  was  oommifl- 
sionod  by  &a  federal  goTemment  to  azeonta  for  the  pediment  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Others  of  his  works  are  hia  atatuea  of 
'The  Genius  of  Uirthi''A  Shepherdess;'  'David;'  and  'Prayer,-* 
his  groups  of  'Adam  snd  EvCf'  of  heroic  sise;  'A  Family  auffering 
under  the  pl^e  of  Fiery  Sen>ents;'  *A  Kotberid}t«mptiDg  to  sare 
heraelf  and  Child  from  the  Deluge :'  and  hia  ideal  busta  of  Sappho, 
Yest<s  te.  He  also  made  numerous  designs  for  baasi  relieri  illustrap 
tire  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta;  the  poeta  of  Qreeo^  Italy  and 
Kngland ;  events  of  American  hiitotx,  Ao,  p  wall  a>  leTonu  models  of 
leading  Amerioan  statesmen. 

£Vom  fiat  entering  Boma^  Gmrfard  made  that  oi^  his  home.  He 
bad  jn^  completed  a  new  sad  spaaioiis  studio  in  order  to  work  with 
mora  convenienoe  at  the  nomeroos  oommisuons  which  awaited  oom- 
pletion  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  disease — tumour  on  the  brain — 
which  rendered  him  onable  again  to  take  up  bis  (dusel.  Ue  came  to 
London  for  the  banefit  of  medical  advioe,  but  failed  to  obtain  relief 
and  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  Ootobar  1867.  Crawfwd  was  a 
sculptor  of  a  Tsry  high  order  of  merit,  not  reaching  to  the  firat  rank, 
but  coming  dose  to  it.  His  works  diBpI»  originality  and  vigour 
lather  than  refinement;  mental  power  rawer  than  teohnioal  skill 
Casts  of  Bome  of  hia  aUtaea  are  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

CB0S3E,  ANDREW,  a  oelebntad  ezperimantar  on  electricity,  was 
bom  at  F^ne  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  on  the  Qoantook  Hills 
in  Somersetshire,  on  June  17, 1784.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  eetate,  to  which  he  suooevded  in  ISOO.  Ha  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  the  Act.  K.  Sayara,  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  for  school- 
fellows, W.  J.  Brodsrip,  the -Rev.  John  £agl«s,  and  other  equally 
celebrated  men*  In  1B03  he  matrionlated  at  Braseuoae  CoUegs^ 
Oxford,  where  he  waa  very  uncotofortabla,  the  habits,  especially 
that  of'drioking,  being  particularly  naaoited  to  him.  He  returned 
lumM  in  Jnse  1806,  on  aooount  ot  the  illneis  of  his  mother,  who 
diortly  afterwards  died.  Even  when  at  school  he  bad  become  greatly 
attadied  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  on  settling  on  hia  paternal 
estate  be  devoted  still  more  of  his  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
provided  himself  with  eleotrical  apparttua,  and  {mrsoed  hia  experi- 
ments wholly  ind«>endent  of  theories,  and  sesnhing  only  for  &ota. 
In  a  eavan  near  his  residenoe,  called  Holwell  Cavem.  he  obserrad  the 
aijes  and  ro^  eovared  with  arragonite  oryBUlUsatioQs,  and  Us  obaeiw 
vationa  led  him  to  oonelada  that  the  nyatalliaations  were  the  effects, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  of  electricity.  This  indnced  him  to  make  the 
attempt  to  form  artificial  crystals  by  the  same  means,  which  he  h«gm 
in  1807.  He  took  some  of  the  water  from  the  cave^  filled  a  tniabler, 
and  ezpoeed  it  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery  excited  by  watw 
alouh  letting  the  idatinma  viraa  of  the  battery  fsU  w  i^poiite 
■Idea  of  tiw  tomblor  £rom  the  opposite  polaa  of  the  battwy.  After 
ten  days  of  coostant  action  he  prooired  crystals  of  cu-bonate  of  lime^ 
and  subeeqnsntly  by  altering  the  arruigements  he  produced  them  in 
■ix  days.  He  found  however  that  fisrkneas  was  easeotial  to  the 
certainty  and  rapidi^  of  their  production.  He  carried  an  insulated 
wire  above  the  tope  <tf  the  treea  around  his  house  toa  length  of  a  mile 
•nd  a  qnartw,  aftarwaida  shartoDsd  to  n  distaaea  of  1,800  fbak  By 
ihia  wbe^  vridoh  was  bnni^fc  into  semiaetion  with  liis  appantna  in  a 
<Aamber,he  wasanabled  tasaeoontinuallj  the  ehan^ea  in  the  state  of 
the  atDMphar^  and  could  oaa  tiia  fluid  so  ooUected  U>r  a  variety  of 
pnrposaa.  Ja  1816,  at  a  meeting  ttf  eountry  gentlemen,  he  propheaiad 
"  that,  by  means  of  electrical  agency,  we  shall  be  able  to  oommoalcate 
oar  thonghts  inatsntanaooaiy  with  the  uttermost  ends  of  tlte  earth." 
Bat  thoo^  h»  foresaw  the  powers  of  the  medium,  it  doss  sat  s^ear 
that  he  took  any  means  towards  folfllliDg  hia  prophecy,  Mr  even  made 
a^wrimeats  in  tiiat  diraotion ;  he  oontinned  to  etmfina  bimaalf  to 
ttie  aiMeavoar  to  jwodnoe  crystals  of  varioua  Unda,  in  which  he 
unlnently  snoaaedad,  having  ultimately  obtained  forty-one  mineral 
oryetals,  or  minerals  uncryatalliBed,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
prodoeed  br  natota,  indnding  <wa,  nbaalphato  of  copper,  an  wtirely 
new  minsniasitliarfiDandinnatBrenorlbnnadbrHtprarioa^.  Ha 
baUsf  waa,  that  evao  diamonda  mi^t  be  fMmed  in  this  way.  Will  he 
woiked alone;  ha  published  none  of  hia  experimenfea  to  the  world, 
and  he  pnwoanded  no  theories  At  length,  in  1880,  the  British 
Aasodatton  for  the  Advanoameot  of  Sdanoe  held  ita  meeting  in  Bristol, 
and  Mr.  Cnseo  attended  it,  intending  to  be  an  auditor  only;  but 
having  mentiooed  liis  diaooverias  to  some  of  tiie  sciantifio  gentiemen 
there,  lie  was  induced  to  explain  them  poUidy,  and  tlioagh  unpro- 
vided with  ^paratus,  they  were  so  stmek  with  the  importance  of  tltun, 
that  he  was  pohUdy  complimeated  by  the  preaident,  the  Marquis  of 
Horthampton.  and  by  Dr.  Bockland,  Dr.  Dalton,  Professor  Sedgwick, 
Bad  othera.  A  few  months  after  this  meeting,  while  pumiiog  hia 
sgpariMaBtoiir  forming  mj  ilak  froin  a  highly  ewMtiq  suntlmoatof 


oontftol  with  ahacspherlo  air,  he  iras  gnaUy  soriaiBad  Igr  tha  ^pea^ 
ance  of  an  insect.  Black  flint,  burnt  to  redness  and  xedoesd  to 

EDwdar,  waa  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  exposed  to  strons 
eat  for  fifteen  minutea.  The  mixture  was  ponred  into  a  blacklud 
oruoible  in  an  air  iuinaoe.  It  was  rednced  to  powder  while  warm« 
mixed  with  boiling-water,  kept  boiling  for  some  minutes,  and  thaq 
hydtoohltuio  acid  was  added  to  supeisatuzatioa.  ALftar  bdng  ex* 
posed  to  voltaic  action  for  twen^-aix  days  n  pai&lt  insect,  ra  tiia 
Aoari  ttlb^  made  ite  appearance^  and  in  the  oouise  of  a  few  weeka 
about  a  hundred  more.  The  experiment  was  r«>eated  in  other 
chemical  fluids  with  the  like  reanlta,  and  Mr.  Weekly  Sandwich, 
afterwards  produced  them  in  ferrooyanuret  of  potassiam.  This  die* 
oovery  occasioned  great  excitement  at  the  time.  The  poesibility  was 
denied,  though  Mr.  Faraday  stated  in  the  same  year  tiiat  he  husd  seen 
similar  appearances  in  his  own  eleotrical  experimenU ;  and  ha  waf 
accused  of  impiety,  as  aiming  at  creation.  He  was  mneh  hurt  by 
these  attacks,  for  he  wu  a  truly  pious  nun.  Ha  saya  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  iuseoto  were  formed  from  ova  in  the  water,  but  fiuled 
to  detect  any;  and  adds,  "  I  have  formed  no  visiimary  theory  that  I 
would  travel  out  of  my  way  to  support."  He  attempted  to  give  no  ex- 
planation of  what  he  admitted  he  could  not  coowrehend,  and  in  answer 
to  a  person  who  had  written  to  him,  oaUing  aim  "a  reviler  of  our 
holy  raligion,"  be  replied  that  he  was  sorn  if  the  faith  of  his  neigh' 
bouia  depended  on  the  daw  of  a  mite,  Theee  insects,  if  removed 
from  their  birthplace  live  and  propagate^  but  uniformly  die  on  the 
first  recurrence  of  fros^  and  are  entirely  destroyed  if  they  fall  baek 
into  the  fluid  whenoe  tttey  arose.  Ihis  waa  the  most  raotarkable  of 
hiadisooverlas;  but  bis  labonis  were  in  some  instanoea  more  us^^ 
He  invented  a  method,  which  was  patented  by  others,  for  puri^ing 
sea-water  by  electricity,  which  water  possessed  peculiar  antiseptie 
properties ;  this  process  was  also  capable  of  being  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  wines  by  removiog  the  predominance  of  bitartrate  of  potaiii; 
totiie  improvement  of  spirite  by  removing  acidity;  and  to  tiie  stopping 
of  the  fi»rment«tioil  of  eider.  He  also  made  experimente  of  the 
effiMts  of  deoMd^  on  vegetoU<m.  He  found  that  positive  eleotrici^ 
advanced  tiie  growth,  as  was  shown  by  the  cultivation  of  two  vhiaa  by 
Mr.  Boys  of  Margate;  and  tiiat  native  electricity  favoured  tiie  growth 
of  fungi,  and  produced  something  like  the  rot  in  the  potato.  But 
Andrew  Crosse  did  not  ccmflne  his  laboura  to  sdeutifio  matters. 
Though  Living  (diiefiy  on  his  estate  ia  the  oonotry,  he  took  an  earnest 
part  iu  all  local  affitics.  He  waa  an  activa  magirtnta,  jost,  bat  bene- 
volent ;  he  advoeated  tiie  instruetioa  of  the  poor,  and  he  gave  leotnraa 
on  varions  subjecto  to  the  neighbouring  institutes;  he  left  a  quantity 
of  poetry,  considerably  above  mediocrity,  which  he  could  not  be 
iuduoed  to  publish  in  his  lifetime,  but  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  by  his  widow,  in  a  memoir  of  him  written  with  much  good 
teste;  and  lie  died,  after  a  abort  illnaaa,  on  July  6^  1855,  leaving 
behia4  Urn  the  ehwactag  of  a  ^ooi  good  man,  and  an  it»iAiiy,tfi^ 
Bsarcher  for  troth. 

GRUDKK,  ALEXANDER,  the  author  of  the  weU-fawwn  Con* 
oordauoe,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  studied  atHarisobal 
College,  but  whilst  ther^  bis  conduct  was  marked  by  eooentricities 
similw  to  those  which  characterised  his  later  yeaia,  and,  as  it  waa 
found  neeeaaary  to  abandon  his  intention  btixming  a  ministitr  nf  the 
CluiKdi,  lie  eaoM  to  Loadoa  in  April  im,  and  anbsisted  by  giving 
lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
tat(»',  and  in  that  capacity  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Lde  of  Man. 
In  1782  he  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange^  and 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  the  preparation  of  his  *  Conoorduice  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,*  which  i^>poared  in  1787.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Qneen  Caroline,  and  Cmdan  had  ealeolatad  asngulnaly  on  her 
■ujtaty's  favour.  The  queen  died  however  just  after  the  publication 
(4  his  book,  and  the  disappi^tment  brooght  unt  his  latent  inwuli^. 
He  was  removed  to  a  private  Innatio  asylum  at  Bethnal-graen,  wiiem 
be  wu  oonfined  from  March  S8  to  May  21, 1788,  when  he  esoaped. 
He  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  was  of  sound  udnd,  and  Intou^t  sn 
aetion  against  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  and  others ;  bat  as  might  be 
sappossd,  the  jury  waa  directed  by  the  judge  to  find  a  verdiet  ferthe 
defiiadsata. 

Croden  pnbUahed  an  appeal  to  the  public,  under  the  title  ot  'Mr. 
Omden  greatiy  Injured  on  account  of  a  Trial  between  Mr.  Alexander 
Oruden,  bookaeller  to  the  late  Queen,  plaintii^  and  Dr.  Monro,  Matthew 
^^ght,  John  Oswald,  and  John  Davis,  defendants,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  WeeSmituter  Hall,  July  17,  1789,  on  an  notion  of 
IVoapaas,  AssanlL  and  ImpHswuneat ....  with  an  aoooant  of  sevarsl 
ottiw  Favsona^  who  hare  btte  most  aqinsUj  osaflned  in  Private  Mad- 
housea,  Tlie  whole  tending  to  show  the  great  neceari^  there  Is  finr 
the  Lagialature  to  rq^te  Private  Kadhonses  in  a  more  ellbotaal 
manner  than  at  preeen^'  Svo,  1789.  Cruden,  who  appeara  to  have 
been  treated  while  in  the  asylum  with  great  brutdiij,  now  found 
unployment  as  a  reader  of  printers'  proof-sheets,  and  In  the  oocasional 
preparation  of  Indexea.  Among  others  he  fs  said  to  have  compiled 
the  elaborate  indn  to  Newton'a '  Milton.' 

He  now  pnWshed  tiie  flnt  part  of  a  strange  kind  of  autolnograpby, 
under  the  titie  of  the  *  Adveutoree  ctf  Alei^der  the  Cotreotor.  A 
second  time  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy  to  place  him  under  tomporair 
rastndot  at  Chaieaa;  and  again  he  brought  an  aotiqn  in  the  Court  lif 


fitiDceaa  as  before.  Od  obtaining  bia  liber^  be  quietly  returned  to  bli 
drdioaty  occupations.  Subseqnently  he  pobliflhed  the  second  part  of 
his  AdTentiirea,  la  wbiob  he  gsvo  the  history  of  bis  Moond  conGne- 
ment,  or  *  Chelsea  Campaign,'  aa  be  calls  it  in  his  titlo-page ;  and  also 
an  acooont  of  the  trial,  and  eodeavoared  in  vain  to  obtain  an  andienoe 
of  the  king  in  order  to  present  a  M^oUbe  two  parts.  He  also,  as 
be  says, pleaded  Tcry  hard  Utat  the  honoor  of  knighthood  might  t>e 
ooBfiKrred  opon  him,"  the  objact  boittg  "  to  fulfill  the  propheoy  about 
being  made  a  member  of  pariiameot  for  tho  dty  of  Zitmdon,"  He 
iaenis  to  have  aotuallj  got  himself  nominated  (April  80, as  a 
candidate  for  the  cit? ;  bat  be  acknowledgM  Uiat  few  handa  were  held 
up  for  him.  In  1755  he  publiahed  the  third  part  of  his  Adventures, 
in  which  he  relates  the  ill-success  of  a  motion  be  mbde  in  person  for  a 
new  trial;  of  bis  applications  for  knighthood,  and  for  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  chief  part  is  taken  up  with  a '  History 
of  bis  Lot*  Adventorea,  with  his  Letters,  Ac,  senc  to  the  amiabw 
Mrs.  Whitoker,  a  lady  of  shining  oharaotor  and  of  great  eminenoe,'  in 
which  he  was  as  unlucky  as  in  other  matters.  Impressed  with  a 
belief  that  he  had  a  misuon  to  reform  tiie  pubUo  manners,  he  went  to 
preaoh  to  the  prisonen  In  Newgate,  and  then  mode  a  jonmay  to 
(^ord  in  order  to  preach  to  the  students  at  the  univeni^.  Dis- 
gusted at  ths  recaption  he  met  with,  ha  abandoned  preaelung,  but 
armhig  himself  with  a  large  sponge,  4ie  went  about  the  strecrts  re* 
moving  any  ezpresaionB  on  the  walls  which  appeared  to  bim  oETensive 
to  decency ;  and  wbra  Hbo  affair  of  Wilkes  and  No.  46  of  the  *  North 
Briton'  was  exciting  so  muab  public  ire,  bis  loyalty  led  him  to  the 
active  use  of  bis  sponge  in  eSacing  the  oSansiva  number.  Hia  insanity 
seems  to  have  expended  itself  in  this  harmless  manner.  He  continued 
to  parsoe  his  ordinary  amploymanlib  and  foond  time  to  enlarge  and 
nvise  bis  Ooooordanee.  He  uso  pubUsbed  'Alexander  the  Correetot^ 
Humble  Address and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  American  war,  8u.,  ail  marked  by  strong  indications  of 
insanity.  He  died  at  Islingtop  in  November  1770.  Cmden'a  'English 
Conooidanca'  was  far  more  complete  and  valuable  than  any  preceding 
one,  and  it  still  retains  its  value.  Three  editims  of  it  were  published 
dnring  &nden's  lifetime,  the  last  and  the  beat  In  1769;  it  nai  rinoe 
gone  throBgh  innnmeraUe  editiooa  of  all  (tegrees  at  OMieetauss:  one 
of  the  meet  esteemed  is  that  of  1810. 

CURKAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  was  bom  on  Jul;  24, 1750,  at  New. 
market,  in  the  oounty  of  Cork,  Ireland.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
but  not  wealthy;  bis  father  having  been  an  officer  to  a  manorial 
conrt,  and  posseesing  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  Hia 
mother,  percuving  early  indications  of  talent,  was  in  hopes  of  hlfl 
becoming  a  clergyman,  and  efforts  were  aoeordingly  made  to  procure 
bim  a  suitable  education.  Being  Protestants^  tbey  first  procured  him 
some  instruction  from  the  Bev,  Nathan!^  Boyse,  the  rerident  olergy- 
man,  witii  whom  he  maintained  a  continued  friendship.  He  was 
next  SBDt  to  the  Free  Orammar-Sohool  at  MiddletoUf  and  afterwards 
entered  as  a  eixar  in  Trinity  College^  Dublin.  AAer  acquiring  a  oon- 
siderable  proficiency  in  classical  learning  at  that  university,  he  aban- 
doned his  first  intention  of  entering  the  oburofa,  and  determined  to 
adopt  the  profpsaion  of  the  law.  Aiccordingly,  having  passed  tfarough 
the  univerBity  with  great  oredit,  be  went  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
self at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1778.  Here  his  straitened  means  ooca- 
simed  him  some  inoonvenianoes,  bat  he  studied  law  with  ooudderabla 
asaidaily,  and  practised  oratory  at  some  debating  aodetiea,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  hb  talent  for  enei^eido  and  saroastio  speak* 
ing.  In  one  of  the  vaeatitms,  between  the  terms,  be  retnmed  to  Ire- 
land, and  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh  in  1774.  With  her  be 
received  a  small  portion,  wiiich  somewhat  smoothed  the  remainder  of 
bis  term  of  prolmtion>  and,  in  1775,  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
His  sueosM  was  almost  immediatSb  Hti  style  was  precisely  suited  to 
the  Irish  ooorts  ;  hamourooat  diieoniva^  oftsa  flowery  and  poetical, 
vehemently  appealing  to  the  feelings,  never  wearying  by  dry  legal 
arguments,  but  when  urging  them  enlivening  their  dryness  by  ooca- 
idonal  witty  or  satirical  illustrations,  and  he  soon  obt^ed  a  leading 
businees.  Hia  social  habits  also  operated  in  bis  favour,  and  though 
he  bad  already  adopted  a  political  belief  in  opposition  to  the  r^gning 
government,  he  was  «  gnonl  Ikvourite  even  with  his  poUlic^ 
opponents,  while  his  independent  bearing  to  the  judges  won  him 
the  favour  of  the  public  The  fearleesnees  of  bis  addressee  however 
sometimes  brought  its  inoonvenienoes.  As  oounsel  in  sn  action  for 
assault  by  the  Uarqois  of  Doneraile  on  a  poor  old  Roman  Ca^lio 
clerityman,  be  bad  staled  Mr.  SU  L^r,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  "  a  renegade  soldier,  a  drummed-out  dragoon,"  a  duel  fol^ 
lowed,  when  he  declined  returning  Mr.  St.  La^ar'a  fire,  and  the  affiiir 
ended.  He  bad  been  always  a  warm  polidoan,  and  in  1782  lie  vras 
retnmed  to  parliament  as  member  for  Kilbeggan,  on  the  intmst  of  a 
Hr.  Longfield.  As  a  spe^men  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
we  may  mention  that  soon  after  entering  the  House  of  Commons  he 
found  himsdf  differing  in  political  opinions  with  hie  patron,  and  as 
he  bad  no  way  of  vacating  his  seat  be  ooolly  ofliered  to  buy  another 
seat,  to  be  filled  by  VKf  one  Mr.  Longfield  might  choose  to  appoint 
That  gentleman  declined  the  offer ;  but  in  the  auooeeding  parliament 
Mr.  Curran  bought  a  seat  for  himself.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
soon  took  a  leading  part,  generally  acting  witii  Mr.  Grettan  and  the 
few  liberal  membm  who  tiwn  had  seats.  Hia  speeches  were  <^  a 
way  rimilar  diannter  to  thoee  be  made  at  the  bar,  and  be  wu  ofUn 


appointed  to  make  the  reply  fh>m  bis  raadtoess  and  happy  facili^  in 
retorting  charges  or  damaging  the  podtions  of  his  opponents.  He 
supported  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Volnnteers  in  178S,  and  the 
unconditionai  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency  on 
the  oocBuon  of  the  king's  illness  in  1789,  and  bis  attacks  on  the 
govemmeDt  led  to  a  duel,  first  with  Mr.  Fitagibbon,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clare,  and  then  with  Major  Hobart,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  the 
olMdIengiw,  in  both  of  wbidi  nothar  party  was  injured.  It  was  in  1794 
and  tiia  fsw  nbsequent  years  that  Mr.  Curran'a  reputation  attained  its 
climax.  In  the  Honse  of  Commoos  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Qrattao,  and 
oUtexs,  had  been  continually  pointing  out  to  the  government  that  tiieit 
measures  were  driving  the  people  towards  rebellion.  The  warnings 
were  unheeded,  and  in  1704  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  indicted  for  a 
seditions  libel  issued  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland  from  tiie  aociety  of  United  Irishmen  (not  the  nme  as  the 
rebellious  societies  wbioh  afterwards  took  this  name)  of  which  he  was 
secretary.  Mr.  Curran  was  his  counsel,  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
vigorous  defence,  but  Mr,  Rowan  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment ;  aad  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  be 
was  the  counsel  generally  employed  hj  the  accused,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkable  were  Uie  two  brothers  fibeares,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^ 
and  Napper  Tandy.  He  had  retired  flrom  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mona  befwe  the  introduction  of  the  measure  for  the  Union,  of  which 
he  stronfly  disapproved  and  whidi  he  ever  continued  to  lament.  The 
insuirection  of  1803  brought  trouble  into  hia  family ;  Robert  Emme^ 
one  of  its  Ivoders,  had  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Sarah  Curran, 
which  was  returned ;  and  his  correspondence  with  her,  with  his  visits, 
sometimes  secretly,  to  her  father's  house,  led  to  a  swpiciai  of  Mr. 
Ctunm's  loyal^,  and  to  the  iwiarohing  of  his  hoosck  He  instantly 
waited  upon  the  Attomfy-Oeoevsl  Standish  O'Orady,  and  the  privy 
ooundl,  by  all  of  whom  ma  perfect  want  of  complicity  was  instantly 
admitted,  Mr.  Emmet  had  named  him  one  of  his  counsel,  but  he  did 
not  act  Mr.  Emmet  was  convicted  and  executed ;  his  fate  aad  his 
lore  adventure  form  the  subject  of  two  of  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies.' 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  FitL  in  1806,  the  Whig  ministry  under  Lord 
Orenville  created  Curran  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  This 
appointment  did  not  give  him  satiahation;  it  withdrew  him  from 

EDbtics,  and  as  bis  mind  was  not  judicial,  he  felt  himself  out  of  place, 
e  thought  be  bad  been  n^lected,  and  hia  health  declined.  He  held 
the  office  till  the  early  part  of  1818,  when  he  resigned;  and  be  died 
in  London  on  October  14, 1817.  Mr.  Curran  in  the  course  of  hts  life 
wrote  a  conuderable  amount  of  verse  of  more  than  ordinaij  meri^ 
bat  whkth  bean  no  oompariaoD  iriUt  his  eloquent  speeohaa. 


*DOVE,  HEINRICH  WILHELM,  the  embent  meteorologist 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  bom  October  6,  180S,  at 
Leignits,  where  bia  fiatber  was  a  mmt^ant  He  woa  edncated  in  the 
first  instance  at  the  Ritter  akad&mie  of  bia  native  town,  whence  he 
proceeded,  in  1821,  to  Brealan,  and  thenc^  in  1824,  to  BerUn,  devoting 
himself  in  the  latter  places  chiefly  to  phyrical  and  maUiematicu 
studies.  In  1826  he  graduated,  on  which  occasion  he  read  an  Essay, 
*  De  buometri  mutatiouibus,'  which  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  same 

J'ear.  From  Berlin  he  went,  in  1826,  to  Konigsberg,  as  private  teaober 
n  the  University,  where  he  was  created  professor  extnordinary  in 
1828 ;  hut  hi  the  following  year  he  exchanged  that  for  a  similar  post 
in  the  University  of  Berlia.  Semewbat  later  he  was  appt^ted  ordi* 
nary  profeeaor,  and  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

I^fessor  Dove  has,  as  a  man  of  science,  devoted  hia  attenUtm  to  the 
comparison  and  elucidation  of  the  obserntions  and  reeearobea  which, 
throughout  the  dvilised  world,  have  beoi  made  on  the  temperature  of 
tiie  atmoB^ere  at  the  sDrfaoa  of  the  ^be — In  oUier  words,  on  the 
idreumatanoea  whidi  datecmuw  the  ollmato  of  the  various  regions — 
and  in  the  inveatigation  ha  baa  exhibited  a  power  of  patient  oon- 
tinnous  inquiry,  calm  inductive  reasoning,  and  broad  generalisation, 
which  have  been  attended  with  the  most  important  results,  and  be  has 
laid  for  the  atudent  a  precise  scientifio  basis  on  whitdi  be  may  labour 
with  entire  oonfldenee.  In  place  of  what  wa^  to  a  great  eztentf  vague 
hypotlieda,  wider  his  handa  the  true  laws  which  regulate  the  atom- 
^wrio  jdienoinena  have  been  en^ved  wltii  beantlftil  preeiBioni  In  his 
Reports,  and  especially  in  his  admirably'«xecuted  Isothermal  Hafa,  he 
fint  showed,  as  far  as  reowded  obaervationa  permitted,  the  isother* 
mabi  (or  lines  of  equal  temperature)  of  the  whole  globe  in  every  month 
of  the  year ;  and  subsequenUy  added  the  average  of  all  the  tempers* 
tures  in  eadi  parallel  of  latittide  in  the  same  montiis,  and  ths  *  abniH^ 
mal  temperature,'  or  the  difierenoe  of  the  temperature  of  eaob  place, 
and  the  mean  tanperatute  of  ite  parallel,  the  annual  variations,  and 
other  correlative  information ;  thus  embodying  in  a  tangible  and 
aooeasible  form  the  collation  snd  analysis  of  innumerable  observations 
and  corrections,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  world  a 
body  of  general  results  ednoed  with  profound  skill,  and  of  which  the 
importance  to  the  investigator  of  this  branch  of  physical  science  csa 
hardly  be  overrated.  Among  the  special  results  of  hia  inquiiiea,  may 
he  mentioned  bia  development  of  Uie  thermal  influence  of  the  Oulfr 
stream  ;  bis  view  of  the  different  relations  which  prevail  where  the 
atmosphere  reste  on  a  solid,  and  where  on  a  liquid  base ;  the  aepara* 
tion  of  the  }H««aures  of  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  portion  of  the  atmos> 
phen^  by  which,  as  Sahiu  i>otf^|f|^  ^^^ty^Km^^ 
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bemtiful  t>niiich  of  physical  iDTeatigatioD ;"  and  hit  reoogoition  of 
whiit  h«  tenned  "the  Ikw  of  rotation"  in  both  hemiap^re*,  and 
which,  in  the  worda  of  Humboldt,  ho  showed  to  be  "the  obom  of 
many  important  procoaioi  and  eztenalTe  morementB  in  the  aerial 
ocean." 

Profeaaor  Dots  has  pnbliohed  many  of  hia  inTesUgationt  and  dla- 
eoTwiM  in  the  Tranaaotiona  (Abbandluogeo)  of  the  Berlin  Aoadem j  of 
ScieDcea,  and  in  Poggmdorf 'a '  Annalen.'  Am<»g  the  more  important 
of  hia  Mparate  worka  may  be  named  hta  '  Ober  Uaaa  and  Ueasen,'  2nd 
ed,  1888;  •  Mateorol<^ische  UDterrachungen,'  1887;  Ober  die  nicfat 
periodiaohen  Xnderungm  der  Temperatorvertheilang  anf  der  ober- 
flacha  der  Erd^'  i  parts,  1840-7;  '  Untenmchungan  im  0«biebe  der 
Indnctionaelektricit&t,'  1843;  'Cher  den  ZusammenhaDg  der  W&r- 
meTerfindernnKen  der  Afanoaphara  mit  der  EntwiokdnQg  der  PBanacn,' 
1846;  *Temperatartafeln,'lS48:  '  Uonataiaothaimen,' 1860 ;  *Bericht 
Uber  die  1848  imd  1849  auf  den  •tationan  dea  meteorologisohen  Inetl- 
tuts  im  preuaaiachen  Staate  angeatellten  Eeobaohtungen,'  1861 ;  '  Wit- 
terangngeaohiahte,  1840  bia  I860,'  185S ;  '  DarateUung  der  Farbenlehre 
iindop&idie8tadiaii,']858;  * laothannes,'  2nd  ad  ,  1868;  'Verbreltung 
d«rW&nn«in  dor  Kordliciien  Hemiaphare.' 2  Map8,1856;  'I>arBtel- 
lung  der  ^^e-Erscdiainungan  dorah  fanft&f^ge  UitteJ  t.  1782-18fi5,' 
18£S.  For  a  wider  circle  of  readara  ha  prepared  hia  more  popnlur 
worka, — 'Die  WitterungsTeihaltniaM  von  Berlin,'  1842,  in  which  he 
has  given  in  a  lively  yet  perfectly  Indd  mannrar,  a  ayatematio  view  of 
meteorological  phenomena;  hia  '  Ober  Wirkunt;eu  aus  der  Ferne^' 
184S;  and  hia  'tiber  Qektrldtfit^'  1848.  Ue  haa  alao  eilitad  the 
periodical  work,  '  Ilepartoriom  dw  Pfaynk,'  8  vola.,  188040.  Pro- 
feasor  Dove  ia  a  foreign  number  of  the  Sbeyal  Sodefy  (tf  London, 
which  learned  body  lua  amrdcd  Um  their  Copl^  madtl  for  hia 
rtsaarahea  in  meteorology. 


*BDWAItDS.  HBNKI-IULNE,  or  lULKE-KDWARDS,  a  dirtin- 
guiahed  natnnJiat  and  profcaaor  of  Boology  in  the  Fkcnlty  of  Sdeneea 
at  I'aris,  waa  bom  at  Bniges  in  1800.  Hii  &ther  waa  an  Kngliahmao, 
who  bad  aetiled  in  the  West  Indtea,  where  his  eldeat  brother  William 
Frederic,  dbtinguisbed  aa  a  physiologist  waa  bom.  He  ia  well  known 
for  an  '  Euay  on  the  Phyaioal  Agents  which  affect  Life,'  and  othar 
worka.  Milno- Ed  wards  waa  educated  for  the  medical  profeaalfm,  and 
took  hia  digree  asDootor  of  Hedifliiie  in  X^ria.  Onaof  hia  6ntpab- 
ItoaUona  waa  entitled  *  Hanuel  do  MaU^  Mtfdioalak'  It  emlained  an 
abridged  deaoription  of  medidnea,  die  botanical  chaiaoter  qf  medical 
planta,  and  an  aoooont  of  the  medicines  found  in  the  various  Pharma- 
oopcniaa.  ItwHapabliahedinl826.  Thefollowingyearhealaopnbliahed 
a  'itfanaal  of  Surgical  Anatomy'  oontaining  an  anatomioal  description 
of  tha  human  body  divided  into  rwitma,  and  an  aooount  of  the  varioaa 
dbeaiBBtowhiditbeMiganaof  thabodyanliabla.  HiamediMlstndiea 
led  him  to  the  poraoit  of  natural  hiitoiy.  and  in  188%  in  ooqjonotion 
with  Jean-Viotor  Audouin  [AuDOom].  hepnUiahed  a  work  on  the 
niitand  history  of  the  coasts  of  Vrtaet.  This  work  was  pubUahed  in 
two  volumes,  and  illoatnted  with  nomerons  pUtea,  Hia  next  work, 
and  that  on  which  hia  great  reputation  as  a  natoraliat  principally  resta, 
waa  devoted  to  the  fiuoity  of  Onutaeea,  whiob  indudea  the  lohater, 
erab^  and  ahrimph  He  itodiad  the  anatomy  of  thaaa  animala  moat 
pofiiandly,  derisBd  ft  new  oomendatnre  fbr  tbdr  parti,  and  added  a 
la^  iramber  of  new  apeciea  to  the  family.  It  appeared  in  the  series 
ofwwka  entitled  'SnitesikBuffoD,'  and  was  eominiaed  in  three  volumea 
pubUahed  from  18S4  to  1841.  In  1840  he  oommeaoed  the  publi- 
oatioD  of  hia  'Elamenta  of  Zoology,'  which  appeared  in  (onr  volnmea, 
with  600  illnstrationa.  Thia  work  waa  one  of  the  moat  acceptable 
that  had  hitherto  been  pnbliabad  wltit  a  view  of  popolariaing  the 
exiat^  knowledge  of  geology.  It  haa  been  anooMdad  by  several 
similar  works  both  in  the  Gtonnan  and  English  languages.  A  amaUer 
work  was  also  pubUahed  under  the  title  of  'Coora  fidmentaire  de 
ZoolOgi^'  in  1841,  which  haa  been  translated  into  English.  In  tiie 
same  year  he  also  pubtiahed  hia  ohaervations  on  tiie  compound 
Aaddiao  Holloaoa.  This  work  waa  beaatifuUy  illustrated,  and  threw 
mndi  li^t  m  the  atnirtsiva  and  ^lyaldlogy  of  ttiia  bnneh  of  tha 
animal  kingdom.  Be  has  also  devoted  attention  to  the  atn^  of  the 
polypa.  He  was  the  flrat  to  aoggeat  the  elaaaifloation  of  the  aaddian 
polypa  with  tha  moUnsca.  He  haa  pabliahed  a  work  on  the  anatomy, 
phyaiology,  and  arrangement  of  the  reoant  forma  of  polypa.  He  haa 
alao  contributed  one  of  the  moat  complete  moDographs  on  eztinot 
polype  to  the  publieations  of  the  EngUah  Falsaontwraphical  Society. 
His  ocmtribntiona  to  the  periodical  utoatore  of  nance  <m  vailona 
■oologicMl  aobjecta  have  ham  vecy  nnmerona.  Ha  ia  one  of  the 
aditoi*  of  the  '  Annales  dea  ficiencea  Katordlea.*  He  mote  the  'Be- 
sumtf  d'entomologie'  for  the  *  Eneyclop^die  portative,'  and  haa  written 
the  artlclea  '  Infusmrea,' '  Polypiea,' '  Zoophyte,'  *  Inaaots,'  *  Arachnid^' 
'Crustao<<eB,'  'Annelid^'  'Ctrripeds,'  for  the  'Hiatdre  NatureUe  des 
Animanx  aana  vertdbna*  <iS  Lamarck.  Uilne-Edwarda  ia  well  known 
m  En^and,  and  netived  a  meU  ftom  the  Boyat  Sode^  fnr  Ua 
MietttUo  raaeardiM  in  1S0A. 


*  FABR,  WILLIAM,  iLD.,  F.R.S.,  Snparinteodent  of  the  Statistical 
Department  in  the  Oenernl  Register  Office,  was  bom  at  Kenley  in 
Shropahiie,  oa  the  30th  of  November,  1807-   From  the  age  of  two 
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years  he  was  edneated  by  Joseph  Prioe,  Esq.,  at  Dorriagton,  near 
Kirewabury,  his  early  atndies  being  directed  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Beynon. 
In  Hay  1826  he  became  tha  pupil  of  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  surgeon  at  the 
Salop  Infirmary ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  tniB  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  J.  Webster,  a  youog  physldan  of  eminent  talen^  with  whom  he 
read  the  medical  and  soientifio  oUsdcs  of  the  day.  This  course  d 
Btudy  he  continued  for  three  Tears.  In  Hay  IKlB  ha  want  to  ^ucis, 
and  entered  aa  a  abudent  in  the  nniToaity  of  th^  dty,  where  he 
remained  for  two  yean. 

Here  ha  bad  the  advantage  of  hearing  Orflla,  Louis,  Dupnytren,  and 
Liafranca  lecture  on  varioua  branohea  of  medical  science ;  Andral,  on 
hygiene ;  Gay  Lvaaao  and  Thmard,  on  chemistry ;  Fouillet,  on  natural 
philosophy ;  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Dumeriliand  BlainvUle,  on  oompara-. 
tive  anatomy  and  phyaiology;  Cavier,  on  the  history  of  the  natural 
aoiences;  and  Qulzot  and  ViUemain,  on  history  and  Uteratuxe;  and  hero 
it  was,  in  all  [oobability,  that  his  mind  recdved  ita  decided  bent  towards 
the  study  of  hygiene  and  medical  statistioa.  After  the  revolotioa 
which  plaeed  Loois-PhiUppe  on  the  throne,  Ur.  Van  tnveUed  through 
Switierhuid^  On  returnmg  to  London  in  1881  he  entered  the  Umver- 
aiy  of  Londmi  (now  Utdvaraity  College),  and  during  two  yeara 
attended  the  lecturea  of  Oraot,  CaraweU,  Turner,  EUiotson,  and  other 
eminent  profeaeora  of  that  flourishing  medical  sohooL  He  then  filled 
for  six  months  the  office  of  honae  surgeon  at  the  Shrewsbury  Infirmary, 
when  he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  practising  and  teaobiug. 
Ho  devoted  hia  ohief  attention  to  medical  ststistics ;  and  he  attempted 
to  establish  a  oourse  of  lecturea  on  Hygiolog^,  but  &Ued— leotuces 
on  publio  health  not  being  reoognised  by  any  of  the  public  Uoansing 
bodies  in  tha  United  Kingdom.  He  alao  edited  the  'Medical  Annu&v 
wrote  for  the  medical  journals,  and  edited,  in  coojunotion  with  hia 
friend  Dr.  R.  Dundas  Thompson,  the  '  British  Annals  of  Uedioine '  in 
1887. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Farr  wrote  the  artide  'Vital  Statistioe'  in 
M'CuUoch's  *  Statistics  <tf  the  British  Empire,'  end  from  that  timiy 
fully  recf^iaiog— to  nae  hia  own  ■worn—'*  the  magnitoda  of  the 
subject^  and  the  fact  that  more  than  a  miUion  of  th?  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  disabled  by  disease  and  suffwing  ia  of  leaa 
importance  than  the  conaideration  that  thdr  oofadition  may  be  ame- 
liorated to  an  immeasurable  extent"  ('Vital  Stat,*' voL  ii,  p.  668)— he 
devoted  aU  his  enernes  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health. 
The  wttistratfaMi  (tf  all  Mm  deaths,  and  of  the  oanaea  <ft  dtaih,  in 
England,  waa  cunmenoed  in  1887;  and  in  1888  Dr.  Rur  rei^ved,  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Jamea  Clark,  Ur.  M'Cullocb,  and  Ur.  Lister,  the  first 
registoargenetal,  aa  appointment  in  the  General  R^iater  Offloe.  He 
has  since  that  year  been  made  by  Ur.  Qraham,  the  aaeond  r^istrar- 
general,  superintendent  of  a  statiatieal  department,  consisting  of 
several  able  men,  by  whom  have  been  drawn  up  the  new  '  London 
Tablea  of  Mortality,'  tiia  *  Quarts^  Betuna  of  Birthi^  Dm/iba,  and 
Marriages,'  and  the '  Anntisl  Abstraeta.'  He  has  framed  a  new '  Statis- 
tical Nosology,'  an  English  Life-Tabl^  oonstmcted  with  ealonlations  of 
the  duration  of  life,  and  of  the  Values  of  Annuities  on  Lives;  and  ho 
has  written  aanoal  reports  on  the  cansss  of  death,  papen  on  tha 
■  Finanoe  of  Life  Assurance '  and  on  the  *  Inoome  Tax,'  Reports  on  the 
Poblio  Health,  and  an  elaborate  Report  on  Cholecia  in  J£ngland,  showing 
under  what  droumstaooea  that  e|tfdemiB  is  firtal,  and  that  it  ia  rem- 
Isted  in  its  ravages  by  definite  laws.  The  vahio  of  Ua  labours  In  uis 
Aiost  important  department  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-eatimate.  To 
his  admirable  re  porta  ii  in  a  great  measure  doe  the  hold  whioh  the 
question  of  pablic  health,  as  a  mattor  for  practical  and  sdentifio  con- 
aideration,  haa  taken  upon  the  public  mind.  To  the  Inquiry  he  haa 
imparted  predaion  of  aim,  and,  besidea  himnnlf  taigdy  oMitributing 
to  the  accumnlation  of  matsriala,  and  the  indnotive  raaamiing  upon 
them,  he  may  be  fiutly  said  to  have  laid  a  sdantiAo  basis  for  fotore 
inveatigatora. 

With  Mr.  Horaoe  Mann,  Dr.  Farr  waa  ^ipobted  one  of  the  assistant 
oommiaaioners  to  the  Registrar^enaral  in  taking  the  census  of  Great 
Britain  in  1861.  The  RegtatrarOeneral,  it  is  understood,  prodded 
spedally  over  the  Administrative  Departinent,  and  Mr.  HotSoe  Mann 
reported  on  the  state  of  Religions  Worship  and  Ednoation :  Dr.  Fan 
wrote  the  valuaUe  and  cmiooaly-intoreating  Reports  on  the  Nnmbers, 
Ages,  Oooupationi^  BirUipUoea,  and  Conjugal  Condition  of  the  Fopn- 
lation. 

Dr.  Fur  has  reoeived  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Umvenity  of 
New  York,  is  a  fellow  and  the  treasurer  of  tils  Btstistisal  SooWsr  ^ 
London,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sm, 


*aATANOOS,  PASCUAL  DB,  la  a  name  respecting  whidi  some 
additional  authentio  informatton  has  been  obtained  since  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  artide  in  the  body  of  the  work.  [Qatamoos.]  Ti^  dis- 
tinguished scholar  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  0th  of  June,  1809.  His 
father,  then  a  oolonel  of  avtilleiy,  afterwards  beeome  a  general  of 
dhridia^  and  goramtv  first  of  Zacateeas,  a  province  Mesrioo^  and 
•ftanrards  of  Mcrlda  de  Tneatan ;  his  mother  was  a  Frandi  lady  of 
the  fomily  of  De  Bets.  After  recdviug  part  of  hia  education  at  the 
village  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Bloia,  ha  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic  by 
attending  the  lecturea  of  Silveetre  de  Saoy  at  Paris.  He  first  came  to 
Ei^and  in  1828,  and  in  1629  married  an  English  lady,  the  ddast 
dau^ter  of  Miyor  BereU  of  Boundoak,  near  £^ham.    Of  latg^eara 
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Sa&or  da  Gayangoa  hu  ilouwt  oeued  to  eontribata  diieetir  to  Ei^Uth 
literature.  In  Spaoiah  be  hai  written  interesUng  articles  in  the 
*  Semanario  Fintoresoo,'  the  '  Revista  de  amboa  Mundos,'  and  other 
peri3di(»ls.  He  la  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
and  besides  oontributing  to  its  '  Trauaactioiis,'  edits  the  '  Memorbl 
histoxioo  Espa&ol,'  a  collectim  of  ancient  biatorical  doeumenta  issued 
in  tlte  name  of  the  Academy. 

aUELIN,  LBOPOLD,  an  eminent  ehemiat  and  eontribntor  to  the 
literatnreof  the  eoienoe  of  wbioh  he  was  an  equally  eminent  academic 
teacher,  belonged  to  a  family  which  for  four  geneiatioDS  had  been 
aotively  eogaged  in  the  pursuit  of  chemistry,  the  medical  scienoas,  and 
sereraL  branohes  of  natural  history,  and  one  member  of  which,  if  not 
more,  ii  atill  so  engaged.  Three  of  his  eminent  relatives  have  already 
been  notlosd  in  tiie  ^ird  Tolume  of  thie  wwk. 

Johann  OooiBe  Gmdin,  apothecary  at  TtibingMi,  who  was  bom  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1728,  had  three  sona,  all  of  whom  devoted  them- 
.aelvea  to  chemistEy  and  the  allied  sciences.  Tlie  eldest  Jobann  Conrad 
Gmelia  (bom  1707)  was  a  pbysiciHn  aud  apotlicctiry  at  Tiibingen; 
his  graudaon,  "Christian  Gottlob  Gmelin  (bom  1782)  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  same  university.  The  second  is  the  subject  of 
the  article  [GiiELTN,  John  Qeobqe]  in  vol.  iiL  The  third  sou,  Philip 
Friedrich  Gmelin  (bom  1722),  succeeded  the  last-mentioned  in  his 
professorship  of  clicaiistry  and  botany  at  Tiibingen,  and  died  there 
in  1768.  Eia  elder  son  w&s  [Ohelin,  Sauuel  Gottlieb],  and  his 
younger  son  [Guklin,  John  Frederick],  who  suoooeded  him  in 
that  chair,  and  afterwards  became  proressor  of  ehemistry  at  Got- 
tingen,  was  the  father  of  the  distingniahed  man  we  have  now  to 
commemorate, 

Leopold  Qubuh  was  bom  at  Qdttingen  on  the  Snd  of  August 
1788.  From  179d  to  1804  he  attended  the  Lyceum  in  thut  city,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1804,  bis  father's  lectures  on  mineralogy.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Tiibingen,  where  he  practised 
chemtcal  maDipuIation  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  of  his  near 
relation,  Dr.  Christian  Gmelin  (the  son  of  Jobann  Conrad  Gmelin  and 
father  of  Chnstian  Gottiob  Gmelin,  both  already  mentioned),  and 
Attended  Eilloieyer's  lectures  on  chemistry.  In  tho  autumn  of  1805 
he  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  all 
branches  of  medical  science,  but  especially  to  chemistry,  for  which  be 
attended  Stromeyer'a  lectures ;  he  also  studied  mathematioa.  After 
paaaing  a  distingokbed  examinatioot  he  wtaaXt  in  the  summer  of  1809, 
to  Wlirtemberg,  and  thenoa  to  Switzerlsnd,  which  he  tnvened  in  all 
direetiona,  hammer  in  hand.  From  the  autumn  of  1809  to  Easter 
1811  be  remuned  in  Tiibingen,  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  be 
Tisitod  tho  hospitals,  and  carried  ou^  in  Jaoquin's  laboratory,  the 
greater  part  of  the  experimenta,  wbioh  form  the  basis  of  bis  Dootor 
dissertation  'On  the  Black  Pigment  of  the  Bye^'  published  in  1812, 
and  afterwards  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Sobwel{^^'s  JonrnaL  He  left 
Tienns  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  went  to  Italy*  where  he 
remained  till  the  apriug  of  1813,  cbie^y  at  Naples,  but  for  some  time 
also  at  Rome. 

The  observations  and  collections  made  in  these  journeys  supplied 
the  principal  materials  of  the  cbemioo-mineralogical  investigations 
which  formed  the  subject  of  hia  'HabUttatitm-Sohrift'  or  thesis  at 
Heidelberg,  'On  hauyne^  and  minerab  rented  to  it|  together  with 
geognoatio  observations  on  the  monntaina  of  ancient  Latium,*  pub> 
lifihed  in  XS14.  On  bii  way  back  to  GSttingen  he  stayed  tomo  time 
at  Heidelberg,  where  the  profisMW  of  olnmtatry,  George  Snooow,  being 
then  recently  dead,  Gmelin  was  encouraged  to  give  lectures  on  that 
aciencft  Availing  himaelf  of  the  opportunity  tbua  presented,  he 
obtained  the  Wcnia  docoidi'  in  Heiddberp,  spent  the  remainder  of 
tiie  summer  at  Gttttiogen,  making  tiie  necessary  preparations  for  his 
Dew  duties,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  began  hie  oareer  as 
an  academio  teacher  in  Hndelberg,  which  he  subeequentiy  pursued 
with  zeal  and  sucoeas  for  nearly  forty  yean.  Twelve  mootha  ofter- 
vards  ho  was  appointed  extraordinary  profeeaor  of  chemistry  in  the 
UDiversity.  Hia  celebrated  ^  Handbook  of  Chemistry '  was  then 
lUready  begun.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  ho  went  to  Paris,  and 
occupied  himself  dueOy  with  practical  reeearchea  in  Vauquelin'a 
laboratory.  Two  years  afterwaras  he  married  Lnise  Uanrer,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergymeD  of  Heidelberg,  and  settled  there,  decking 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin,  whither  he 
was  invited  in  1817,  to  succeed  Elaproth  [Klapboth,  Mabtih 
Hekrt],  who  died  in  that  year.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made 
ordinary  profeeaor  of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1886,  he  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  the  obair  of  ehemistiy  at 
Qottingrn,  preferring  to  remain  In  hia  adopted  home,  dtfaough  his 
emoluments  there  were  much  leas  than  they  would  have  been  either 
at  Gottingen  or  at  Berlin.  In  the  latter  portion  of  bis  life  he  was  ao 
eompleteW  engrossed  with  the  gigantic  labour  of  preparing  the  fourth 
edition  of  hia  '  Handbook,'  that  he  became  quite  neglectful  of  bi» 
health.  In  1848,  he  had  an  attack  of  paialyaia,  which,  thoogh  it  only 
deprived  bim  for  a  while  of  bis  power  of  action,  daatrajed  the  freah- 
ness  and  vigour  of  hia  manner;  and  elasticity  of  spirit.  But  he  etill 
worked  at  his  *  Handbook '  with  untiring  assidnity,  as  shown  by  the 
volumes  which  afterwards  appeared.  In  1850,  he  was  again  attacked 
by  paralysis,  which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  professorial  functions; 
Ho  atiU  however  remained  active  in  the  cause  of  science^  and  labound 
cameitly  at  the  Koond  volnme  of  the  '  Organio  Chemistiy,'  which  ho 


completed  in  Hay  1852.  Bat  from  that  time  bis  poweiw,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  rapidly  declined;  an  insidious  disease  of  the  brain  was 
steadily  gaining  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1853  it  beoame  evident 
that  his  end  was  approachiQ&  and  he  died  on  the  13tb  of  April,  io 
the  aizty-fifth  year  of  hb  age, 

Leopwd  Gimlin's  original  researobea  in  chemistry  are 
they  are  all  of  high  ohamcter,  and  as  complete  as  the  means  of  inresti^ 
gation  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  instituted  would  admit 
In  1820  he  undertook,  in  ooqjunctiou  with  Tiedemasn,  a  series  of 
experiments  on  digestion ;  andinl826andl827  these  two  philoeopheis 
published  their  celebrated  work,  entitled  *  Die  Verdauung  nach  V«> 
sachen.'  Bat  the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered  to  science, — ^"a 
servioe  in  which,"  in  the  words  of  competent  authority,  "  he  snrpasoed 
all  his  predecaesora  and  aU  hia  contemporaries" — conu^ed  in  the  pro- 
duotion  of  his  '  Handbuch  der  Chemie,'  the  beginning  and  later  pro- 
greas  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  late  Dr.  Tboaiai 
Thomaon,  F.R.S.,  afterwards  Regius  Frofeasor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glaagow,  had  publiahed  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
'  Syatem  of  Chemistry,*  in  which  he  raduced  to  oxdsr,  in  a  dear  aud 
exact  manner,  the  facto  of  the  science,  soattered  at  the  time  he  wro'e 
over  a  thousand  different  publications,  and  had  thus  himaelf  conferred 
an  inestimable  benefit,  especially  on  British  chemists ;  other  writen 
also  had  arranged  large  quantities  of  materials  in  systematic  order; 
but  for  completeness  and  fidelity  of  collation,  and  consecntiveness  of 
arrangement^  Gmelin'a  'Handbcok'  is  unrivijled.  In  it  the  knom 
faots  of  the  science  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  posuble  space, 
but  nevertheless  it  presents  a  complete  picture  of  them.  Detached 
and  long-forgotten  obaerrations  of  otiier  chemists  were  often  indebted 
to  the  author  for  first  giving  them  their  trae  value.  Id  tbit  great 
work,  to  use  the  word^  adopted,  in  1864,  by  the  Preeident  of  tl>e 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  of  which  Gmelin  was  a  foreign  member, 
he  "  sets  the  example  of  putting  together,  in  a  purely  objeotiTe  view, 
and  on  tiw  autiiori^  of  the  oeTanl  investigatory  all  t^t  has  been 
obsored  within  the  domain  of  ohemiattv,— not),  indeed,  withholdicg 
his  own  opinions,  but  placing  them  side  fay  aide  with  tlutee  of  othen^ 
and  never  suppreaung  the  latter." 

The  '  Handbook  of  CLemiatry,*  moreover,  has  often  directed  attcn- 
tiou  to  deflcienciee  and  contradiotions  in  existing  chemical  knowledige, 
aud  has  thus  given  rise  to  new  investigatioiu;  it  has  also  been  widelr 
inBuential  in  extmding  an  aoonrate  knowled^  of  eheinktiT,  mot  only 
in  Oermany,  but  whernw  the  ioenoe  is  cultivated.  The  flzife  editioo. 
which  appeared  in  the  years  1817-1819,  included  in  a  oomparativt-ly 
small  space  the  extent  of  chemical  adenoe  then  known;  the  fourth, 
which  was  the  last  prepared  by  Gmelin  himaelf,  was  published  from 
1848  to  1852,  and  comprehends  inorganic  chemistry,  but,  unfoi^ 
tnnately,  only  a  small  part  of  organic  ohemiatiy.  From  this  the 
Bngliah  edition,  now  in  course  of  pablicatim  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cavendish  Soeie^,  is  tronalated  Ur.  Henry  WoUa,  KA.,  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Sodety  of  London,  of  whose  '  Quarterly  Journal'  he  is 
also  tbe  editor.  The  additions  made  by  him  bring  the '  Handbook' 
down  to  the  existing  aUte  of  chemical  science  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion of  each  votume.  The  deeire  to  make  this  work  generally  avail^tle 
to  British  cbomistB,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  originally  oontri- 
bated  to  the  establiahmant  of  the  Cavendish  Sodety.  The  first 
voliune  was  pnbUahed  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  1848;  tiie  eleventh, 
being  the  fifth  of  organic  chemistry,  has  recently  appeared  (November 
1867),    The  translation  is  continued  from  a  new  German  edition. 

In  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  August  and  September  1814, 
{Series  I.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  Ilfi,  193,)  a  few  months  only  after  the  appearance 
of  Gmelin's  Thesis  in  Germany,  Dr.  Thomson  publisbed  eirtisfactery 
nbstracte  in  English  of  the  geologioal  and  minnalogioal  portions 
respectively.  Of  his  diaaertation  on  tit*  blank  pigment  (tf  the  eye. 
Dr.  Thomson  gave  a  short  account  in  the  same  work  f<w  January 
1816  (vol.  viL,  p.  54,)  in  which  Qmelin'i  axtmiination  of  the  ink  of  fhs 
cuttie-fish,  which  he  had  ftiund  to  poeaess  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
perties with  the  black  pigmenty  is  oompared  with  Dr.  Brout'y  tbea 
recently  publbhed. 

GOGOL,  NIKOLAY  lyANOTICH.  is  a  writer  on  whose  merits  a 
singular  diveiuty  of  opinion  still  prenula  among  the  Bussiao  public, 
some  of  his  admiren  maintidning  that  he  is  "the  Homer  of  Kosstau 
life,"  while  other  critics,  more  in  accordance  with  the  o^anion  of  foreign 
readera,  describe  him  as  merely  "the  author  of  some  amuaing  novels^" 
Gogol  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  lib  sunk  into  a  religious 
melancholy,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  destroyed  his 
unpublished  writings,  and  is  said  to  have  beuersd  that  some  of  his 
most  popular  works  had  been  written  undor  the  ins^iatiint  of  the 
deviU  Several  publications  have  appeued  relating  to  him,  two  of 
which,  an  'Baeay  on  his  Life,'  and  '  Memoira  of  his  Ufil'  <two  vole,  of 
more  than  700  page^  1856),  ore  by  the  same  person,  a  Mend  of 
Gogol's,  who  oonomls  himadf  under  the  peendcnyme  of  Nioholas 
H,  .  .  .  .  but  whose  real  name  is  said  to  he  Kulieeh.  In  the  earlier 
of  tiuse  wori»  Gogol  is  slid  to  have  been  bom  on  tho  Slst  of  ISaxA 
(TS.S.)  1810;  in  the  later,  on  tiie  same  in  1800.  He  died  St 
Moscow  on  the  5th  of  Uarch  (N'.SL)  185S, 

*  GRAHAM,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  ehemUt,  and  Hanter  of  the 
Mint,  was  bom  in  Dea  1805,  at  Glasgow,  where  his  father  w«t  a  manu- 
Cacturer  and  merchant.  Hs  was  educated  at  the  City  Grarnmar  School, 
and  afterwards  passed  to  tbe  dostea  of  tbe  Univeiailj  of  l^ysgow.  He 
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studied  chemistry  UDder  Dr.  Thoouts  Thomson.  He  took  hie  d^ree  of 
M.A.  and  Bub^nently  studied  at  Edinburgh.  In  1828  he  opened  ft 
laboratory  in  Glaagow  for  the  praotioal  study  of  ohemLitry,  and  buo- 
cceded  Dr.  Clarke  as  lecturer  on  ehemisttr  at  tba  Uechaoioa'  Inatitotft 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ebemistrj  in  the  Andenonian 
University,  an  appointatent  which  he  held  till  bis  remoTal  to  Univer- 
sity  Coll»e,  London,  to  take  the  chair  of  ohemiatry  raeated  by  the 
destii  of  De.  Edwud  Turner.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Heitofael  as  master  of  the  Mint,  Professor  Qnuiam  was  appointed  noii' 
resident  assayer.  In  this  o£Boe  he  hsd  to  submit  aU  the  buUion 
lecaved  at  the  Mint  to  a  uniform  aoiaitifio  oontrol.  In  185fi,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Jdm  Heiaohel,  Hi.  Graham  wm  qipconted  master  of 
the  MiuL 

Profeesor  Graham'*  publications  on  ohemisfar;  have  not  been  nume- 
rouB,  but  he  has  made  some  of  the  most  important  contribnUoos  that 
have  been  mode  to  the  scienoe  during  the  present  century.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  these  was  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  diffusion  of 
gaaee,  vhich  obtained  for  him  the  £l«th  pnae  of  tiia  Royal  Society 
of  Edinbut^h  in  1834.  He  afterwards  annonnoed  the  diseove^  of 
the  polybaaio  character  of  phoephoiio  acid,  and  some  new  views  on  the 
eoDstitutjon  of  salts.  For  these  researcbee  ha  obtained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1840.  His  researches  on  the 
transpirability  of  gases  obtained  for  liim  a  second  gold  medal  from  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London  in  1850.  In  1850  and  1854  he  gave  the 
Bokerian  lectores  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  demon- 
strated tkus  existence  of  a  diffuaire  power  in  liqnida  aimiUr  to  that 
which  exists  in  gaaea  To  this  force  he  gara  the  name  of  Osmosis,  and 
showed  its  relation  to  the  action  which  had  hitherto  been  known  under 
the  names  of  Endoemosis  and  £xo8mo«i&  The  original  views  and 
discoTwlea  which  he  has  made  are  embraoed  in  his  work  on  the  '  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.'  For  his  researches  and  discoveries  on  Osmosis 
he  received  the  Copfey  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1862. 

Aofassor  Graham  was  the  flrsfc  pratidont  and  one  of  the  fininders  of 
the  Chemioal  Soeietjr  of  London,  which  wos  established  in  1840.  He 
was  also  chosen  present  of  the  Cavendish  Society  on  its  fonndaUon 
in  1846 — a  position  wliioh  he  still  holds. 

He  has  been  often  employed  the  government  in  important 
physical  and  chemical  investigationa.  In  1846  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mission to  report  on  ihe  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  In 
1847  ha  was  made  one  of  a  eonunissio&  for  reporting  tm  the  easting  of 
gODB.  hi  ISfil,  in  conjunstion  witli  ProbsMrs  Miller  and  Hoffinan,  he 
was  employed  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
metrop<Jis. 

In  1836  Professor  Qraham  was  eleoted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  has  been  tmce  eleoted  vioe-preeident.  He  was  deoted  a 
oorreapooding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1848.  He  received 
the  di^aa  of  D.C.L.  at  tbo  Oxford  Commemoration  in  18SS,  and  he 
is  a  forwgn  member  of  the  academies  <ii  sdanoea  of  Berlin,  Ifauuch, 
Turin,  and  Washington. 

'GRANT,  ROBI£RT.  H.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  author  of  the  'History  of 
Physical  Astronomy,'  the  production  of  which  marks  on  epoch  in  the 
history  of  natural  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Qrantoun,  Strathspey,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  the  year  1814.  His  education  was  interrupted 
at  age  of  ftrartMn  by  an  illness  which  extuided  over  a  peiiod  of 
tax  yean.  When  he  recovered,  he  resumed  his  early  itudiei  in  Latin, 
and,  with  no  other  help  than  books,  supplied  the  affeotioni^  care 
of  his  relatives,  taught  himself  mathematics  and  i^ysical  astronomy, 
together  with  the  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  Subsequentiy, 
for  a  short  time,  he  studied  natural  philoaophy  and  classieal  litterature 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1841  he  entered  the  oo  on  ting-house 
of  his  brothel^  in  London,  in  which  he  remained  nearly  four  yaan^ 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  matbematias  and  physical  astronomy. 
In  lS4li  ha  formed  the  reaolution  to  write  the  history  of  the  latter 
department  of  anenoe,  and  shortly  afterwards  proeeeded  to  Fari^ 
where  he  rei>ided  during  1846  and  1847,  engaged  in  making  researohea 
for  the  projected  work  in  tiie  principal  libraries  of  that  oity,  and 
attending  the  seientifio  leotures  deliveied  at  the  Sorbonne.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  1847  he  eoteied  into  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin,  of  Patemoster-row,  who,  having  beoome  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  *Lil«at7  of  Useftil  Knowledge,'  which  he  bad  originally 
published  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  had 
begun  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  that  work,  to  write  a  short 
history  of  physieal  astronomy,  to  form  part  of  that  series.  The  fii«t 
number  was  published  in  September  1848,  but  the  scale  of  the  work 
happily  was  atwmented,  and  the  irtuda  appeared  oomplete  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  naming  a  oloeely-printed  Tofnme  of  nearly  700  pagea. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  some  account  of  this  work,  ju  tiie 
time  when  it  was  published,  just  after  the  completion  of  the  flmt  half 
of  the  present  century,  the  only  works  which  had  any  claim  to  be 
styled  standard  histories  in  either  theoretical  or  observational  astro- 
nomy, were  the  '  Histo^  of  Modem  Astronomy,'  by  the  ill-fated 
BaiUj,  ending  in  1781,  oat  oonUnned  to  1810  by  Toiron,  and  the 
well-known  'History'  itf  Delambrsh  of  which  tin  first  T^nme 
appeared  in  1617 ;  and  both  of  these  wore  becoming  antiquated.  In 
our  own  day  no  woik  had  appeared  approaobing  the  character  of  a 
general  history  of  the  science,  though  only  for  a  short  period,  except 
Mr.  Airy's  report  on  Astronomy  to  the  British  Association,  at  Its 
second  meetings  in  1832.   Mr.  QraaV»  volume  tiierefore,  firom  Uie 


time  of  its  first  sppeatance,  was  felt  to  supply  an  urgent  want;  and 
having  been  found  entitied,  by  the  testa  applied  to  it  and  the  resulting 
opinion  formed,  to  rank  as  an  astronomical  classic^  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was  awarded  for  it  to  the  author,  and 
preesnted  to  him  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  February  8, 1856; 
on  which  occasion  a  masterly  address  wss  delivered  by  the  president^ 
Manuel  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  RadclilTe  observer  at  Oxford,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  '  Memoirs '  and  '  Monthly  Koticea '  for  the 
session  1855-56.  The  sward  being  the  first  which,  during  the  society's 
tbirty-six  years'  existence,  had  been  conferred  on  literary  service  Mr. 
Johnson  first  vindicated  its  propriety  in  that  respect,  and  after  a  brief 
view  of  the  hiatorioal  literature  of  astronomy  (from  wliich  the  preeediiw 
romarks  on  that  subject  have  been  derived),  prooeeds  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  contents  and  a  statement  of  the  character  of  tiie  work  itself : — 
**  The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  book,"  he  observes,  "  are  devoted 
to  an  historical  exposition  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  *.....  This 
inquiry  forme  by  far  the  most  labwious  part  of  the  volume.  To  ool- 
loot  his  materials,  the  author  bad  not  only  to  wade  through  a  multitude 
of  aped^  tnatisas,  but  also  to  sesnih  the  published  records  of  all  the 
erMt  academies  of  Europe.  Then  the  arrangement,  in  anything  like 
lucid  order,  of  the  vast  mass  which  he  had  accumulated,  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  an  octavo  volume,  was  no  slight  difficult;  and  if  we 
further  conuder  that  his  focts  were  to  be  stated  in  language  which  was 
to  satisfy  the  mathematician,  and  to  be  intelligible  to  the  edacated 
public,  I  think  it  admits  of  questum  whether  the  task  of  construction 

was  not  aa  great  as  that      collection  and  discnssion.  All 

that  is  known  of  the  physical  oonstmction  of  sun,  planets,  and 
comets,  is  given  In  great  detail  in  the  fonrteenth  and  fifteentii  chapter^ 
together  with  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  those 
subjects.  Nor  has  the  aothor  omitted  to  trace  the  history  of  observa- 
tional astronomy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  tima" 
"  Tfaroughont  the  book,"  Mr.  Johnson  continues,  "  no  one  can  foil  to 
be  struck  with  the  skill,  tntflgrify,  and  disoamment  the  author  has 
displayed  in  tracing  Uie  snocosaive  stages  of  progress;  or  wit^  l^e 
scrupulous  care  be  has  taken  to  assign  to  eaofa  of  tiie  great  men  whom 
he  reviews  their  proper  share  in  the  common  labour," 

Mr.  Grant  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  <>C  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  on  the  14th  of  June  1850;  and  in  November  1862,  after  the 
publication  of  bis  book,  he  was  appointed  editor,  under  ttie  superin- 
tendence of  the  coundl,  of  the  '  Monthly  Notioea '  of  that  aooiflty, 
oontainlng  papers,  abatrneti  of  papery  and  reports  of  its  proeeedings, 
a  periodiul  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  diffusing  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  present  progress  of  astronomy  equivalent  in  importanea 
to  tiie  former  '  Compondence '  of  Von  Zaoh  and  tiie  '  Astronomische 
Nacbrichten '  of  Schumacher,  while  it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to 
both,  besides  being  the  record  of  the  actual  [«oeeedinsi  of  ttie  society 
from  which  it  emanates. 

Mr.  Grant  has  recently  added  to  his  soientiflc  oeonpations  that  of  ft 
public  teacher  of  astronomy,  having  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures 
tm  that  science  at  tiie  London  Institution,  one  in  illustratitm  of  ita 
progress  and  philosophy,  and  of  rooent  disooveriea  especially — the 
ot^er  elementwy,  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory,  and  forming  part  id 
the  Educational  aeriea  of  the  lectures  at  that  establishment 

The  title  and  daseriptiea  of  his  great  wwck  are  as  fbllowi :— *  History 
of  Phydeal  Aatronomy,  horn  the  earlieet  agsa  to  the  middle  of  tM 
nineteenth  oantoiy.  Comprdiaidmg  a  detailed  aoooant  of  the  estab- 
Udunent  of  the  thsory  of  gravitation  by  Newton,  and  Its  development 
by  hia  sufloeasoni;  with  an  expoeiticm  of  the  progreaa  ctf  research  cm 
all  the  other  antjeots  of  odaatisl  i^yaio^'  Bn,  LmkL,  1B6S,  m.  20 
and  688. 

GROTBFSKD,  GBORG  FRIEDBICH;  n  dlstingaldwd  philologist 
and  antiquarian,  waa  bom  at  HOnden  In  Hanover  on  June  9, 177S. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Ilfeld  till  1705,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where  be  beoame  intimate  with  Hoyne, 
Tychsen,  and  Heeren.  On  the  reeommendatitm  of  Heyne  he  was 
appomted  in  1797  asdsfeant  teacher  in  Uie  Gottingen  town  achool ; 
and  after  be  had  ntade  hinudf  known  by  his  work  *  De  pangra- 
phia  dve  aoriptom  unlvendi,'  pnbliahed  la  1799,  he  waa  diosen 
pro>reotor  of  the  Gynmadnm  tn  Fkankfurfron-tiie-Mdn  in  1808, 
and  shortiy  afterwards  con-reetor.  Besides  many  learned  coolxi- 
butions  to  the  'AUgemeinen  Cydopiidie'  of  Ersdi  and  Gruber, 
and  to  other  periodical  works,  he  published  in  1816,  'Anfangs- 
griinde  der  dei^schen  Poede'  (Elements  of  Geiman  Poetry),  and 
founded  in  1817asodety  for  tlieinveat»gation.of  the  German  language. 
In  1821  he  was  called  to  be.  director  of  Hba  Lyoeam  at  Hanover,  which 
thenosferib  beoame  hisretidaio&  In  18S8*Si  he  published  an  entirely 
remodelled  edition  of  Wenck's  Lstin  grammar  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  tiie  use  tut  schools  in  1826.  His  most  noticeable  wotks 
however  are  thoee  rdating  to  the  dedphering  of  the  eastern  cnndform 
inscriptions,  on  which  he  expended  much  and  snoceasfnlly  directed 
labour;  and  those  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  Italian 
languagOB  and  gaogrophy.  Among  ttiaes  worka  are  his  'Keuen  Bd- 
trage  xor  Krl&utarung  der  peraepolitanisdie  Kdlsdirift'  (New  Con* 
tributions  towards  the  Explanation  of  the  Persepolitan  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions),  1887 :  and  '  Nene  Bdtri^e  aor  Erlauterung  der  Babylo- 
nisdie  Keilsobrift,'  1840.  For  early  attempts  these  works  possessed 
condderable  merit,  but  their  value  has  been  lowered  1^  the  iade> 
fotigaUetebouii  of  more  recent  investigators.  On  the  Italian  antj^iltlcs 
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he  paUuhed,  in  eight  parti,  bet««eD  1885  and  1888  '  Kndiinenta  lin- 
gnea  ambricte  ex  iDscripUonibaa  antiqaiaenodata ; '  in  1889  'Rndl- 
menta  liagus  otcsa ; '  '  Die  Miinsen  der  griecbiwben,  parthiachen  und 
indoikythiaohen  Eonigo  tod  Bootrisn  and  deD  Laodera  am  Indus,'  1889, 
(Tb«  CoioB  of  ths  Qroek,  PorthiaD,  and  Indoaoybhian  kinga  of  Bactria 
and  of  the  Coaotrias  ob  the  Indus) ;  and  in  184042,  in  five  parta,  hia 
inTaaUgatton  *  Znr  Gw»niphie  und  Qaaohiohte  von  Altitalian,'  a  work 
nmarkabla  for  the  oopioosnan  of  its  mauri&ia  and  the  bold  felioity  of 
many  of  ita  (beori<^  The  part  he  took  in  ths  oontroversy  respecting 
thegennioeueBsof  Sanohoniathon'a'History  of  the  Pbconioiuia'  has  been 
alnady  mentioned.  [SAKCHOKiAiacK]  Qrotefend  boa  also  published 
a  history  of  the  Lyceum  at  HanoTOT.    He  died  December  15, 1858. 

•GROVE,  WILLIAU  ROBERT,  Q.C.,  M.A^  F.R.S.,  U  a  native  of 
3wuu»a  in  South  Wales,  vhara  his  &mily  have  been  settled  for  above 
a  oenfeury.  He  gnduated  in  tha  Univeru^  of  Oxford.  Being  destined 
for  the  legal  proCsBsioD,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  as  a  stadent  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1836 ;  but  his  practtoe  being  very 
soon  serioualy  interfered  with  by  ill  health,  under  medical  advice  he 
quitted  it  for  three  years,  and  travelled  on  the  Coatioent,  returning 
in  1888,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  re-eutered  on  the  praotioe  of  his  pro- 
tmdaa.  But  he  had  in  the  interval  glfen  oon^erable  attention  to 
seientiflo  aul^eota^  especially  electricity;  jud  be  auoceeded  in  pro- 
dneing,  by  regular  deduction  from  theory,  the  most  powerful  voltaic 
combination  yet  produced,  well  known  oa  '  Orove'a  battery,'  and  some- 
times termed  the  '  nitric-acid  battery/  Not  long  afterwards,  in  18<(0, 
he  accepted  the  offloe  of  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
London  Institatknt.  In  the  laboratory  of  that  inatitution  he  invented 
or  dlaoovered  the  *gas  battaty,'  in  wUoh  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gaaes 
play  the  put  of  dnc  and  copper  in  an  ordinary  battery,  the  action  of 
the  gas  baUery  being  obviously  a  mere  play  of  chemical  afflnitiea 
converted  into  electricity.  This  instrument  therefore  is  as  instructive 
in  a  theoretical  point  of  view  as  the  nitric-acid  battery  is  practically 
valuable,  and  a  competent  authority  has  pronounced  that  nothing 
more  important  has  been  produced  in  eleotro-chemistry  since  the 
time  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  particular  relation  of  mutual  converti- 
bility between  chemical  affinity  and  electricity  in  this  and  all  other 
voltaic  or  galvanic  batteries,  Mr.  Grove  denominates  'Correlation,' 
illustrating  it  by  the  logical  idea  of  the  inseparability  of  '  height  utd 
depth,'  *  parent  and  ofikpring.'  In  some  lectures  delivered  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duty  at  Uie  London  Inatitalion,  in  1 S4S  and  181S, 
he  explicitly  and  fully  enunciated  bii  views  on  the  mutual  relationa 
of  all  natural  forcaa.  The  substance  of  these  lectures,  with  various 
addllioni^  afterwards  formed  an  essay  by  Professor  Qrove,  printed  for 
the  proprietors  (or  members)  of  the  London  Institution,  and  alao 

fublished  in  18^6,  under  the  title  of  'The  Correlation  of  Fhysioal 
orces,'  of  wfaioh  the  author  has  since  published  two  enlarged  editions, 
the  second  of  which  appeared  in  18S0,  and  the  third  in  185fi.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  fVenoh  by  the  Abb^  Mcigno.  That  a  relation 
cf  equivalence  and  mutual  convertibility  existed  among  the  varioua 
forces  of  nature  bad  often  been  suspected  or  affirmed,  and  indeed  the 
existence  of  a  oonneotion  of  this  kmd  between  several  paira  of  them 
established ;  for  example,  the  mutual  and  equivalent  convertibility  of 
heat  and  meohanical  force  had  been  proved  by  Camot.  But  it  was 
renerved  for  Mr.  Grove  to  announce  in  the  moat  general  and  explicit 
manner  the  propoaltion,  that  all  pbyucal  foroea  are  so  related  to  eooh 
other  that  all  ndgbt  be  and  in  nature  are  resolved  into  any  one,  and 
any  one  into  all.  Thua,  that  heat  might  be  converted  into  chemical 
action,  and  chemical  action  into  heat,  both  into  elootricity,  electricity 
into  magnetism,  magnetism  into  mechanical  force  or  •leotriolty,  and  so 
on  in  a  perpetual  c^cle :  in  the  actual  state  of  sdenoe  however  some 
pain  of  these  forces  are  not  directly  capable  of  mntnal  oonversioo, 
but  require  the  IntenrentioD  of  another,  which  the  first  Is  capable  of 
becoming,  and  which  is  itaelf  capable  of  becoming  the  seotmd.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Grove's  views  on  this  subject  upon  the  views  and  the 
r«>eear«he8  of  his  contemporaries  has  been  marked,  though  almoat 
tacit.  It  may  be  traoed  in  the  subsequent  researohes  of  Professor 
FandMy,  and  is  obvious  in  those  of  Ur.  Joula  We  ooooelve  that  Mr. 
GrOTe  fa  the  true  disooverer  ai  the  caose  of  the  heat  <^  firiotion,  whieb 
he  refen  to  the  lubdiviuon  of  the  mechanical  motbm  of  the  msasce  of 
the  rubbing  bodies  into  the  vibrations  of  their  molecules,  oonstituting 
heat  In  oonneotion  with  this  he  urges  tiie  theoretical  importanos  of 
the  facta,  that  while  the  frlotku  of  atmiUr  bodies  Noducas  heat,  that 
of  disdmilar  bodies  produoes  eleotridty,  the  reoogmtion  of  which  alao 
was  firat  made  by  him.  . 

Though  Ur.  C&ove  has  not  failed  to  reeaivs  Uie  zewards  due  to  his 
IwiUiant  experimental  productions  in  the  position  he  has  acquired  in 
the  world  of  sctenoe,  yet  we  think  the  originality  of  his  principle  of 
the  oorrelation  of  phyiical  forces,  as  a  whole,  bss  not  been  adequately 
appreciated.  Thus,  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  British 
Aasodation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  the  lost  meeting,  at  Dublin  (1867), 
we  find  Ur.  Grove  Mgarded  as  "one  of  the  able  expounders"  of 
modem  views  of  the  mutual  convertibility  different  kinds  of  foroe, 
not,  M  he  truly  i^  aa  the  origmal  enundator,  in  all  ite  generality,  of  the 
doctnne  of  that  entire,  exhaustive,  and  c^dioal  oonvertilHlity  which  is 
denoted  by  the  term  *  Correlation '  as  understood  by  Mr.  Grove.  This 
may  have  arisen  however,  as  we  must  in.  faimeu  state,  from  the 
almost  purely  dogmatic  form  in  which  the  author  has  proposed  his 
views,  and  also  from  two  other  oaoaes.   The  first  of  these  is  the  fact, 


that  in  some  oases  he  has  aouRht  to  wtabllsh  bis  point  afigomeo- 
tation  somewhat  sophistical,  by  forensic  rather  than  pniloaophieal 
reaeoning,  passing  by  some  relevant  but  hostile  truths,  and  thus 
proving,  or  seenung  to  prove,  rather  a  verbal  than  a  real  oorrelatioD. 
The  seoond  is,  that,  while  the  entire  system  of  known  physical  truths 
conspires  to  prove  the  existence  of  diatinet  ordera  of  matter,  having, 
logi(»lly  speaking,  a  diacrete  differenoe  from  eadi  othiir — what  hu 
been  termed  grosa  or  ordinary  matter  and  the  ether,  for  exonif^e — 
Mr.  GrOve,  wiUi  some  impatience,  ignores  the  separate  exietenca  of  ths 
latter,  raying  that  there  ia  no  spedGo  ether  because  everything  is 
matter,  and  even  referring  the  plienomeDa  of  light  itaelf,  not  to  the 
undulatiouB  of  the  ether,  but  to  the  vibrations  of  th«  ordinary  matter 
through  which  it  paseea,  or  by  which  it  is  affected  alona.  We  leave 
those  philoBophera  who  know  that  the  demonstntion  of  the  onds- 
latory  theory  of  light  ia  alao  that  of  the  existenoa  of  the  ether,  to  rvply 
to  thia,  simply  remarkiog  that  to  deny  the  existenoe  of  more  than 
<me  order  of  matter,  because  all  must  bo  matter,  is  not  mora  rvasooaUe 
than  it  would  be  for  a  theorist  in  zooloi;y  to  deny  the  eeporats  exist- 
enoe of  birds  or  reptiles  because  each  group  is  au  demmt  of  the 
higher  group  of  vertebrate  animals,  affirming  that  the  category  of  the 
latter  is  tiie  only  existing  one,  or,  in  other  worda,  that  all  vertebrate 
animals  are  alike,  or  that  all  ore  birds. 

But  these  blemiUieB  scarcely  impair  the  subataotial  value  of  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  oorrelation  of  physcal  forces,  tbou^ 
they  have  probably  retarded  ita  full  appreciation.  It  is  no  doubt 
destined  for  a  long  period  to  oome  to  influence  beneficially  tbe  views 
and  researches  of  pMloeophera ;  though  it  will  lead,  vre  think,  to  aome 
generalisations  not  contemplated  by  the  author,  and  altogether  sob- 
veruve  of  hia  cotlaterd  views;  esbablishing,  on  the  ma  hand,  the 
reality  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  but  proving,  on  the  othar, 
the  exiateuce  of  discrete  orders  oi  matter,  of  which  these  forose  are 
affections — 'modes  of  motion' — some  of  one,  some  of  another  order. 
Uauy,  and  perhaps  all  of  tbe  phenomena  of  nature  however  must 
have,  as  it  will  ajao  appear,  a  two-fold  origin,  being  derived  in  part 
from  one  or  more  of  those  modes  of  motion,  and  m  part  from  the 
substantial  properties  of  tiie  moving  medium,  an  explanation  whieh 
the  phenomena  of  heat,  for  example,  absolutely  require,  and  which  is 
already  admitted  with  respect  to  those  of  light. 

Ur.  Grove's  pmfesaional  engagements  occasioned  his  retirement 
from  the  London  Institution  in  \iH6 ;  but  be  has  l:^  no  meana  tlamtf 
doued  reaearob,  and  still  leas  the  administrative  bumneas  of  sdenee; 
taking  a  more  or  leas  acti7«  part  in  that  of  tbe  Boyal  Sooie^  (of 
which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  28th  of  Kovember  1840),  tbe 
Royal  Institution,  and  the  British  Association.  The  new  rules  vt 
the  Royal  Sooiety  for  the  election  of  fellowa,  enacted  In  1847,  he  was 
tbe  principal  meana  of  introducing,  having  virtoally  carried  ths 
measures  of  previous  utunoosasf ul  r^ormer^  with  modifioationa  of  Ui 
own  and  of  bis  supporter*. 

The  numarouB  papers  in  vridoh  he  has  made  pubUo  the  results  id 
bis  experimsntal  researtibes,  principally  on  electrinty,  will  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  '  Philosophical  Uaftodne*  (from  1888  almost  to  the 

£ resent  time),  the  'Philosophical  Tranaaetions,'  and  the  receotly-pub- 
shed  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  powerful  voltaic 
oombination  of  four  elements,  which  has  been  named  after  ita  dis- 
coverer, consisting  of  plates  of  sine  and  platinum,  arranged  in  posom 
veeaala,  charged  with  the  sulphuric  and  nitrio  acids,  is  deectibed  in  the 
<PhiL  Msg-,'S.8,  voLxv.  (forOotober  1889),  p.  287.  The  gas  battery 
was  first  described  in  tbe  same  work,  for  December  1843,  S.  8,  voL  xzi, 
p.  417,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  extended  paper  communicatisd  to  tbe 
Royal  Society  in  1848.  In  tiie  Bakerian  I^M^re,  in  November,  1846, 
he  deaoribed  an  experimrat  in  which,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
voltaic  discharge  indepeodentiy  of  chemical  action  he  effected  the 
decomposition  of  water ;  a  result  however  which  some  have  thoo^it 
may  be  due  to  the  deoxidating  properties  of  the  Tcltolc  lij^b 
However  thia  may  be,  the  experiment  is  of  great  importance,  i»t 
merely  in  chemistry,  but  in  geology,  beoausa  it  ahows,  as  Mr.  Brayl^ 
has  pointed  out,  that  mter,  as  such,  cannot  exist  at  temperatures 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  occur  at  certain  depths 
within  the  eartb,  hat  must  be  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  in  a  state  of  rigid  expansion,  thougb  under  enormous  prcaaora 
Ur.  Grove  received  the  Koyal  medal  from  ths  Itoyal  Sooiety,  in 
1847,  for  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  delivered  before  tbe  Sooiety,  November 
28,  1846,  'On  certain  phenomena  of  Voltaic  Ignition,  and  on  the 
neeompo^ition  of  Water  into  its  constituent  gases  by  Heat.'  Tbe 
proftanonal  honoor  <tf  being  appointed  Qaeen's  Counsel  ha  received 
InlSSS. 


BALDANE,  ROBERT,  son  of  Captain  James  Haldano  of  Glen- 
eaglee,  Perthshire,  was  bom  in  London,  February  the  28th,  1784.  Be 
was  educated  at  the  High-School  of  Edinburgh,  and  anbsequenUy 
matriculated  at  Edinburgh  Universi^  ;  but  in  1780  he  abruptly 
quitted  the  University  to  enter  the  naml  service  oa  board  tlie  tbip 
Monarch,  of  which  h\B  uncle,  Captidn,  oftwwarda  Lord  Duncan,  was 
commander.  At  the  peace  in  1788  he  loft  tbe  service  and  resumed  bis 
studies  at  the  university.  During  tbe  summer  vacations  he  travelled 
on  tbe  Continent.  In  1785  he  married  Eatherine  Cochrane  Oswald  of 
Scotstown,  sister  of  H  A.  Oswald,  afterwards  U.P.  fgr,  Ayiahira. 
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In  1786  he  Mtiled  at  tfae  funily  reaidecoe  afe  Airibrey,  now  Stirling', 
and  fot  Mveral  jeara  paid  aaaidaooi  attentiun  to  tho  improvement  of 
hia  aatafeaii  Ut  ■nowaiftil  »Sorta  In  ludBeap*  gardening  ftttcaeting  par- 
licalar  attantion,  md  itimulatlng  other  landed  propriatora  to  the 
adopUoa  of  dmitar  plane.  Robert  Haldaoe,  and  bis  younger  brother 
[Haldaite,  Jahss  a.]  were  abont  tho  aamo  period  led  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  paramount  importaooe  of  personal  religion,  and  the 
duty  of  difiiuiKg  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  operations  of  the  Seram- 
pore  miaaion  beoomiog  known  to  him,  Robert  determiuad  to  make  an 
•ffort  for  the  reUgioaB  ioatmcfeion  of  India,  and  aold  tha  greater  part 
<^  hteaatata  for  uapnrpoae  of  obtiuniDg  fundi.  Famiaaion  oonld  not 
be  obt^ed  however  from  the  East  India^  Company  and  the  gorem- 
ment,  and  t^e  aohema  waa  necesearily  abandoned.  The  brotheni  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  origin- 
ated measarea  for  the  extension  of  religious  instruction  by  means  of 
itinerant  preaohing.  Sabbath  achoold,  tract  distribution,  3us.  In  these 
plana  they  had  the  oo-operation  of  tba  oaUbn^ed  Rowland  HiU  aod 
the  Kar.  C  Simeon  of  Cambridge.  On  the  Caltoa  Hill  at  Edinbnrgh, 
Rowland  Hill  had  on  some  ooossiona  a  emgragation  of  20,000 
persona.  These  measuras  met  with  much  oppcsltion  from  the  Estab- 
lished and  DiaaenUng  Cbnrchea  in  Scotland,  but  eventually  issuod  in 
the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Congi^tiooal  Union,  and  likewise,  in 
consequenee  of  difierenoea  which  aroae^  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
aeveral  Baptiat  ohurcbea  in  vuioua  parts  of  the  ooontry.  Mr. 
HaUane  Ukewisa  took  an  active  part  with  Mr.  Zaobary  Macaulay  in  a 
scheme  which  waa  set  on  foot  for  bringing  over  from  Sierra  Leone  the 
children  of  Africaa  diiefs  to  be  educated  in  this  country.  In  1809 
Mr.  Haldane  purchased  the  eetats  of  Auchiogniy  in  Lanarkshire 
which  was  snbsequently  hia  priocipal  place  of  residence.  In  1819  he 
published  a  work  on  the  '  Evidences  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revebi- 
tion,'  wbiob  passed  through  several  editions.  The  winter  of  1816-17 
was  spent  by  bim  in  Qoneva,  and  the  following  two  years  at  Montau- 
ban,  the  Beat  of  the  seminary  for  trainiog  French  Protestant 
ministers.  A.t  these  places,  by  bisprivatemeetiogsfor  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures^  hia  oonversaiion  with  ministers  and  studenta,  by  the  publi- 
eatiuo  of  tracts  and  treatise*,  and  by  judicions  counsel  and  liberal  pecu- 
niary aid,  he  originated  that  revinui  of  religion  which  issued  in  the 
formation  of  the  modern  evangelical  school  of  Oeneva,  and  the  axten- 
aion  of  Protestant  Evaogeliam  in  various  parts  of  Praooe.  Tba  formation 
of  the  Continental  Society,  and  similar  religious  aasodations  on  the 
Continent,  the  extensive  employment  of  colporteurs,  who  in  selling 
Kblea  and  other  religions  works  have  taken  religious  truth  into  almost 
every  nook  and  comer  of  ContineDtal  oounbru^  may  all  be  traced 
more  or  less  directly  to  Mr.  Haldone's  openti<Hia  in  1816 19.  Among 
his  pninla  at  Geneva  were  OausseDi  Merle  D'Aobigne,  Malan,  Monod, 
and  other  names  subaeqnently  known  for  sealona  and  sucoessfal 
efibrts  in  extending  the  new  Reformation.  After  his  return  home 
Mr.  Haldane  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interett  in  various  religions 
elForts  at  home  and  abroad.  He  took  a  decided  stand  in  oppoution  to 
the  oiroulatioo  of  the  apocrypha  under  the  sanctioii  of  the  Brltidiand 
Foreign  Bible  Sooiety.  He  died  at  Edinbargh  on  tba  12th  ttf  Ceoamher 
1842,  and  was  boried  within  one  of  the  iddea  of  the  Cathedral  oharch 
of  Glasgow.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  which  seven  editions  vrere  published.  His  most 
important  production  was  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,' in  3  vols.,  of  which  aLio  seven  editions  have  appeared. 

HALDANE,  JAMBS  ALEXAMDKB.aon  of  Captain  Jamea  Hatdone 
of  Glaneaglea,  was  bom  at  Dundee^  on  Uia  14th  of  July  1768,  within  a 
fbrtnight  after  bis  father's  death.  In  many  respects  his  career  was  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  his  elder  brother  Robert.  In  1777  he  aooom- 
paoied  his  brother  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  univereity.  Deoliniog  a  partnership  which 
waa  oSared  him  in  connection  with  Moars  Coutts'a  Banit,  London,  he 
antered  in  178S  tha  East  India  Company'B  naval  aerviot^  In  1798  ha 
obtainad  tha  command  of  the  UdviUe  CasUa  East  Indhunan.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  married  ^e  only  daughter  of  Major  Joais 
of  Culleonard  in  tha  ooonty  of  BauK  At  the  close  of  this  year  be 
succeeded  by  bis  courage  and  presenoe  of  mind  in  quelling  a  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  a  ship  which  lay  near  the  Melville  Castle,  in 
Portsmouth  Harbonr,  and  whioh  was  beginning  to  assume  an  alarrnkg 
appeannoa.  Uia  viewi  on  religiooa  matteia  beeominc  mora  dedded, 
he  at  length  resolved  on  retiring  fhrn  the  sea.  Early  la  1794  ha 
rejoined  hia  wife  in  Scotland.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  op  bis  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  various  eSbrta 
for  the  religious  matouotion  of  the  people.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  preaching  tonra  which  were  undertaken  through  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  the  eetablisbment  of  Sunday  schooU,  and  other  Gtuistiau 
efforta.  In  Deoamber  1797,  tha  Sooie^  fnr  Proiiagatiag  tha  Goapal 
at  Home  was  Inatitntad.  In  Februai?  1799  Kr.  Junes  Haldme  W 
came  the  fint  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Circus  Chnreh.  In  May 
1801  the  congregation  removed  to  a  new  Tabernacle,  built  at  the  heed 
of  Leith  Walk,  at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  In  1808 
Mr.  Jamea  Haldane  having  changed  hia  views  with  res|>eot  to  Infant 
Baptiuut  althoogh  he  left  the  communion  open  to  partieB  wlio 
might  difiar  in  their  viawa  of  thia  qneatlon^  many  of  tba  mnabat  of 
his  ehnrch  left.  Kr.  Haldane  oontinoed  ministar  faora  till  hia  death, 
whieh  took  plaoe  on  tba  8th  of  February  ISfil.  Mr.  Haldane  pnb- 
Ushsd  namaimu  pampUeta  on  aatgecta  which  at  tha  time  excited 


attention  in  the  religious  world-  Among  his  larger  treatises  may  be 
named  his  works  on  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  *  '  On  Christian 
Union ; '  his  *  Exposition  of  tha  EpiitU  to  tiie  Galatiana ; '  wad  *  Viawi 
of  Social  Worship.'  Soma  of  Ua  pamj^Uets  w«ra  diiaoted  againat  the 
opinions  of  the  Irvingitei. 

HAL£VY,  FROMEKTHAL,  a  French  dramatic  eomposer.  waa 
bom  about  the  year  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  Conservatoire  de 
Paris,  when  Cherabini  was  at  ite  bead,  and  was  a  specUl  and  farourite 
pupil  of  that  illnsbious  musician.  He  is  the  anther  at  a  number  of 
operas,  partionlariy  'Onido  at  Oinevra,*  'lies  Mguquataiiaa  da  b 
Reioe,'  *  lia  Ftfe  aux  Koees,'  *  Le  Val  d'Andorre^'  an  i  aoma  othe*^ 
which  do  honour  to  tbe  modem  French  school  In  1851'LaTem- 
pesta,'  an  Italian  opera,  founded  on  Shakapere's  *  Tempest,'  the  poem 
by  Scribe  (origioally  written  in  French,  and  trsnUated  into  Italian), 
and  the  musio  by  Haldvy,  was  produced  at  Her  Msjeaty's  Theatre  with 
no  great  success;  for,  although  the  music  met  with  deserved  admira- 
tion, yet  the  strange  liberties  %akm  by  tbe  Parisian  dramatist  with 
Shakapere's  text  were  by  no  means  to  tha  tatta  of  1i»  ^glish 
public.  [See  SDprL£HBNT.j 

HAMMKR-PURGSTALL,  JOSEPH,  BARON  VON,  waa  bora  iu 
1 774  at  GratK  in  Styria,  where  his  father  held  a  respectable  post  under 
tbe  Austrian  government.  He'  was  educated  at  Vienna,  and  in  1788 
removed  to  Ute  Oriental  academy  established  by  Prince  Kauniti. 
After  having  taken  a  part  in  tha  compilation  of  Meniiuki'a  Azabiao, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Lexicon,  he  was  appointed  in  1796  secretary  to 
the  Baron  von  Jenisch,  tbe  reporter  to  the  Oriental  section  in  the 
ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  While  in  this  employment  he  translated 
aTurki«h  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment,  and  supplied  several  other 
poems  to  Wieland's  '  Deutscbon  Merdur.'  In  1799  he  waa  attached 
to  the  embassy  of  tbe  learned  Biron  von  Herbert  at  Conatantinople, 
who  sent  him  with  one  of  the  imperial  consuls  on  an  important 
errand  to  Egypt,  where  he  procured  for  tho  imperial  library  soma 
mummica  of  the  ibis,  bieroglypbio  stones  from  the  catacombs  at 
Sakkora,  several  Arabian  manuscripts,  and  other  rarities.  As  inter- 
preter and  secretary  he  made  the  campaign  in  Egypt  under  Uutohin- 
BiHi,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  against  Menou,  and  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1601  proceeded  by  Malta  and  Qibnltar  to  England.  After 
hia  retam  to  Vienna  in  April  1802,  be  accompanied,  in  August,  the 
Anatrian  ambaasadcr,  tbe  ^ron  von  Stiirmer,  as  secretary  of  legation 
to  Constantinople.  In  1806  be  was  appointed  oonsular^ent  in  Mol- 
davia. In  1S07  he  returned  to  Vienna;  in  1811  he  was  mode  a  state 
counsellor,  aud  appointed  court  and  slate  interpreter;  In  1817  pro- 
moted to  bd  imperial  privy  counaellor;  and  in  1845  created  a  boron, 
after  having  sooceeded  to  tbe  estates  of  tbe  Ooonteas  von  Furgatall. 
In  1815  he  bad  occupied  himst-lf  earnestly  in  procuring  tbe  raatoratioo 
of  the  Oriental  maousoripts  and  other  treasurea  whioh  had  bean 
removed  from  the  Vienna  library  to  Paris  by  Denon,  during  the 
occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  Freooh  in  1809.  In  1847*  continuing 
to  be  in  the  active  aervioe  of  the  department  of  foreign  aSaira  as 
oonnsellor  extraordinary,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  newty-instt- 
tuted  academy,  which  he  resigned,  after  holding  the  offioe  for  two 
years.  His  intervals  of  leisure  from  business  were  spent  at  hia  oaitle 
of  Hainfeld  in  Styria,  where  he  laboured  on  his  very  numwous  lite-, 
rary  works,  and  where  he  died  on  November  21, 1866.  Hia  works  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  those  of  a  biatorical  character  highly 
valnablcb  His  publications  of  Turkish,  Arabian,  and  Persian  poems 
are  in  many  inatanoaa  iutmathig  M  tbe  genual  reader,  but  bis  philo- 
logical knowledge  was  not  lafficieotly  exact  to  enable  him  to  render 
them  satisfactory  to  tbe  student.  Among  tbe  more  noticeable  of  hia 
historical  works  are  '  The  Trumpet  of  the  Holy  War,'  1806 ;  '  The 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Ottoman  State,'  1816;  'Glances 
upon  a  Journey  in  1804  fnm  Constantinople  to  Brotiaaa  and  Olympus, 
and  thence  back  by  Nicsea  and  Nicomedia,'  1818:  'History  of  the 
AsassiinH,  from  Eastern  Sources^'  1818,  a  work  whieh  haa  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Wood;  '  Constantiuople  and  the  Boapboroa, 
topographically  and  hl»toriaBlly  described,'  1821 ;  *  Codieaa  arab.,  pen, 
turk.,  bibliothecte  caes.,'  1822;  '  History  of  tha  Ottoman  Bmpira,'  in 
ten  volumes,  18'27-1S34,  an  exoeUent  work,  of  which  several  editions 
have  been  published ;  '  Tbe  Oovemment  under  the  KhalLbts,'  1885 ; 
'Pioture  Gallery  of  the  great  Uossulman  Commandws,  with  Memoirs,' 
in  six  Tolnmee,  1837-S9 ;  'History  of  the  Oolden  Horde  of  Kiptaohak, 
thalt  is,  of  the  Mongols  iu  Russia,'  1840 ;  *  History  of  tbe  UUtane^  tiiat 
i^  of  tbe  Mongols  in  Perdl^*  1843-44 ;  all  these  contain  a  vast  ooUeo- 
tion  of  materials  relating  to  tba  hiatory  and  preeent  state  of  tha  Uasl 
Of  his  other  productions  we  may  mention,  *  Schirin,'  a  PeisiaLn  poem, 
1800;  his  translation  of  tha 'Divan'  of  Hafiz,  from  the  Persian,  1813 ; 
hia  '  Hiatory  of  tbe  Literatore  of  Penia,  with  spemmens  from  700 
poeta,'  1818;  'The  Eastern  Trefoil,'  from  Penfan,  AzaUan,  and 
Turkish  aonroes,  1818;  'The  String  of  Jewels,'  from  Abnl-Maania^ 
1823;  a  translation  of  tbe  Arabian  lyrical  poet  Motenebbi,  a 
translation  from  tbe  Turkish  of  the  lyrical  pojms  of  Baki,  18'25 ;  a 
'History  of  Turkish  Poetry,  with  selections  from  2200  poets;  Faali's 
allegorical  Turkish  Epic  of  the  Rose  and  Nightingale,  1831 ;  Sanias- 
obari's  Arabian  poem  of  the  'Golden  Hecklao^  1835;  Mahmud 
Schelaaterei's  dtdactio  poem  on  SofBam,  entitled  '  The  Roie-bloom  of 
Secrete,'  1838 ;  '  The  liUeoae^*  an  old  TmUah J^daeUo  poem  on 
falconn',  1810;  and  a'Hiatorjof  Arabian  LiteralurStV-in  thrHt4>j% 
1860>63.  .  be  haa  also  written  aDniUiBvdlM^kfla^ltAW 
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(Uott&on'i  I^iRd),  contaiDing  so  Lidiui  putoral,  a  Persun  open,  and 
a  Tarkiib  comedy.  For  his  tnuiBlatioii  of  ih«  '.  Coatempl&tions  of 
Harflua  Anrolius'  into  Persiao,  published  in  1831,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  Sbah  with  the  order  of  the  Son  and  Lion.  In  1810  he  estab- 
liahed  a  periodical  work,  '  Mines  of  the  Orient,*  to  which  he  con- 
tributed much,  abd  in  which  ho  was  aasiated  by  Count  Wenzel 
Rzawnski,  which  was  continued  till  1819 ;  and  he  wu  a  frequent 
contribator  to  the  '  Jahtbneliaro  fUr  Uterator '  (Year-books  for  literal 
ton),  and  to  other  periodical  works, 

HAVELOCK,  UAJOB-OENERAL,  SIR  HENRY,  E.C.B.,  wsa 
bom  in  1795  at  Bishopweamioutb,  near  Sunderland,  at  which  Utter 
town  his  father  carried  on  an  extensive  bnainasB  as  a  ship-builder  and 
merchant.  Hia  father  having  retired  from  businesi,  and  purchased 
Ingress  Park,  Dartford,  Kent,  young  Havaloek  was  placed  in  the 
CharteriiouM  sohool,  where  he  distingoisbod  hlmaelf  by  his  appUeation 
and  sneoeaB,  and  where  he  hod  fw  contemporaries  the  Qreek  historians, 
Thirlwali  and  Qrote,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Sir  Charles  Eastlakfl,  end 
several  others  who  have  attained  eminence  in  various  walks  of  Ufo. 
The  bar  being  the  profession  selected  for  him,  he  in  1813  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Chitty.  His  own 
inoUnatifm  was  however  for  a  military  life.  His  elder  brother  WiUiam 
waa  in  the  aimy,  and  had  attncted  &Tourable  ofBiaal  soUoe  by  his 
gallut  coodnot  on  more  than  one  oocasion  in  the  Peninsula — honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  his  merits  iu  Napier's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War' — and  through  him  Henry  applied  for  a  commission, 
la  July  1815  he  was  made  second  lieutenant  m  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and 
he  served  with  his  regiment  in  Koglaml  till  1823,  when  having  ex- 
obanged  into  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  he  embarked  for  India,  and 
from  this  time  his  career  of  active  duty  may  he  dated,  he  bdiig 
engaged  in  almost  every  sobsequeQt  Indian  campaign.  The  Birmese 
having  made  various  inroads  upon  the  British  temtofj,  and  collected 
large  armies  with  the  avowed  determination  of  driving  the  English  out 
of  Bengal,  Lord  Amherst  in  March  1S24  issued  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Ava,  Havelock  was  appointed  Deputy- 
AasistaDt-Adjatant-OenniU,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the 
ohief  opwationsof  thewar.  Whentheoourtof  AvawMoonstndnedto 
sue  for  peace,  Havelock  was  named  one  of  a  commLuion  to  obtain  the 
Toyal  signatnre  to  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  in  February  1826. 

Iiord  Combermere  having  fonned  a  military  depOt  at  Chiasurah, 
Havelock  was  appointed  adjutant  of  it  in  1827.  About  this  time  be 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Marahman  [Marsbuav,  Joshita]  the 
learned  Baptist  missioQary  at  Serampore,  with  whose  theological 
otncions  hia  in  a  great  meaanre  omneided :  and  it  is  notewOTthy,  as  an 
illnstmtion  of  the  extent  to  which  deference  to  Hindoo  nolionB  has 
been  carried  in  India,  that  it  was  long  after  made  a  matter  of  serious 
complaint  against  Havelock  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  meetings 
in  bis  quarters  for  religions  worship,  and  the  charge  was  gravely 
investigated  by  the  higher  authorities.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
CbiDSurah  dep6t  Havelock  returned  for  awhile  to  hts  regiment;  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Calcutta,  passed  an  examination  In  the  native 
languages^  and  was  appointed  regimflntal  adjutant  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  first  A%han  war  in  1838,  Captain  Havelook  (for  he  had  in 
.  this  year,  after  twenty-three  years'  service,  been  promototl  to  a 
company),  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  and 
accompanied  the  army  throughout  the  campaign,  being  present  at  the 
storming  of  Ohuznee,  the  capture  of  Cabul,  &o.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  campaign,  '  A  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  in 
1838,  1839,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,1840. 

Captain  Havelock  was  now  sent  to  the  Punjab  with  a  detachment, 
and  placed  as  Persian  isterpretor  on  the  staff  of  Majo^GtenM^  Elphin- 
Btone.  On  the  recurrence  of  diSBcalties  in  Afghanistan  in  1811,  he 
joined  the  force  of  Qeneral  Sale,  and  shared  in  the  desperate  fighting 
through  the  Khoord  Cabnl  pass  and  the  difficult  country  b^^d  it  to 
Jellalabad;  in  the  protraoted  and  noble  defence  of  whioh  fortress,  as 
well  aa  ia  the  final  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan  in  the  open  field,  April  7, 
1842,  the  name  of  Havelock  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  he 
received  the  well  merited  reward  of  a  brevet  majority  and  the  oom- 
nudonship  of  the  Bath.  Aa  Penian  interpreter  he  accompanied 
Geneiml  Fcdlock  in  his  march,  and  took  part  in  the  several  encouDters 
in  which  the  army  engaged.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Persian  ioter- 
preteir  on  the  sta6F  of  General  Sir  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Gough,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  iu  which  the  Mahrattas,  18,000 
strong,  were  defsated  with  a  loss  of  about  3,400  men.  In  1844  he  was 
made  Uaatenaatpcolonel  by  brevet.  The  following  year  was  marked  by 
the  oommeooement  of  the  Sikh  war.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Uoodke^  Daeembar  18,  lS4ff  (where  two  horsea  were  killed  under 
him),  FeroMsbah,  Deoembar  SI,  22,  and  Sobraoa  (where  ha  lost 
another  horse)  February  10,  1846.  When  peace  vraa  restored  he 
was  appointed  Depnl^-Adjutaat-Oeneral  of  the  Queen's  troope,  at 
Bombay.  In  1849  he  came  to  England  on  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years  on  aooount  of  iU-health.  On  hii  return  to  India,  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  had  witnessed  hia  gallantry  and  skill  in  the  Sut^j,  made  him  first 
Qoartor-Haster-Genml,  and  tbeo  Adjotant-Otnetal  of  tiie  Queen's 
troops  in  India. 

When  the  Indian  gcvemmeot  declared  war  against  Perria,  Colonel 
Havelock  was  despatched  with  the  expediti<Hiary  force  under  General 
Sir  James  Outram,  aa  chief  of  the  sta^  and  took  pwt  in  the 
briUiaot  a&ir  of  Bodilre,  and  waa  prasant  at  the  capture  of  Moham- 


merafa.  The  war  ended,  ha  embarked  in  the  "Btin  farOaleottn,  with 
the  gallant  ?8tb.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  April  18S7,  off  Ceylon ; 
but  happily  Havelook  and  bis  brave  comrades  were  spared  to  do 
memorable  service  in  the  rescue  of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
women subjected  to  far  more  fearful  peril  than  that  of  shipwreck,  and 
in  inflicting  retribation  on  their  brutal  assailants. 

Immediately  on  readiing  Calcutta  he  was  despatched  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier>Genetal  to  AUahabad.  He  leffc  tbat  dtj  on  the  8th  of 
July  at  the  head  of  a  eolnmn  of  little  over  2000  Enropeans  and  SiUu 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  garrison  and  residents  shut  up  in  C^wn- 
pore.  He  had  to  force  hia  way  against  terrible  odds,  but  he  made 
good  his  ground,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  at 
the  head  of  some  13,000  mutlnons  sepoys— hia  own  foroe  b«ng 
1,800  Europeans  and  about  700  Sikhs.  On  the  I7th  he  entered  Cawo- 
por^  too  late  notwitlistandiDg  all  that  he  and  hia  ooble  army  had 
done  to  save  th^  unhappy  countrymeo,  yet  he  had  in  tbe  last 
eight  days  marched  126  miles,  and  won  four  actions  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Hardly  waiting  to  give  rest  to  his  men  or  to  pay 
the  last  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  who  bad 
been  foully  murdered  in  Cawnpore.  Havelock  prepared  to  push 
on  for  Lut^now.  On  tbe  19th  of  July  he  again  infiioted  a  »vore 
deftot  on  the  mutineers,  and  finding  that  Nana  S^lb  had  era* 
eoated  his  stronghold  of  Bithoor,  renewed  his  maroh.  But  he  had 
to  fight  at  every  step,  stout  fortresses  bad  to  be  captured,  and  at 
length  after  on  the  16l4  of  Aogust  achieving  his  ninth  victory  ovw 
six  times  his  own  numbers,  ha  found  bis  men  so  reduced  by  death, 
wounds,  and  sickness  as  to  render  it.imperative  on  bim,  after  almost 
oomioK  within  eight  of  the  besieged  citadel  to  fall  back  vpon  Cawnpore 
— ^not  nowever  without  being  able  to  oommtraieate  cheering  words  to 
tbe  besi^ed.  Being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General  Nidi 
with  a  email  additional  force,  and  joined  by  bis  old  commander. 
General  Sir  James  Ontram,  Havelock  at  the  head  of  2,800  men  ooased 
the  Ganges  from  Cawnpore  on  the  19th  of  September.  Sir  James 
Outram — one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  many  officers  who  have 
achieved  eminence  in  India — would  of  course,  as  the  superior  in  rank. 
In  the  tumal  ordnr  of  things  supersede  Havdock  as  oommander,  but 
irith  the  geaulne  chivalry  of  a  true-hearted  soldin>,  he  in  an  order  of 
the  day  aunounoed  to  the  army  that  '*  in  gratitude  for  and  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  bis 
gallant  troops,"  he  would  "cheerfully  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion, 
and  accompany  tho  force  to  Luoknow  in  his  civil  capacity  as  chief 
commiauoner  of  Oudo,  tendering  his  military  services  to  Qenerol 
Havelotid:  as  a  volnnteer."  On  the  Slst  of  September  the  fortified 
positiouatMeeDgarBOur  was  forced;  on  the  25th  Ludcnow  was  reaehedj 
and  the  garrison,  whioh  had  been  blockaded  for  neariy  four  months, 
relieved,  just  as  it  had  been  mined  and  waa  ready  to  be  blown  up  by 
the  besiegers.  The  following  day  the  intrenchments  the  enemy 
were  stormed,  though  with  great  loaa,  including  that  of  the  gallant 
General  Neill,  and  expelled  from  a  large  part  of  the  city,  though  in  aad 
abont  it  60,000  of  the  enemy  are  sidd  to  have  been  posted.  Aooording 
to  tbe  latest  inteUigenoe,  Havelock,  with  Sir  James  Outram,  who  was 
wounded,  was  shut  np  iu  Luoknow ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  bis  relief. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  tbe  Bplendid  march  of  Havelook  on 
Cawnpore  uid  the  relief  of  Lucknow  have  not  merely  rendered  him 
the  popular  hero  of  the  Indian  war,  but  added  new  glories  to  the 
British  arms.  Aa  a  reward  for  his  uninent  services  he  was  created 
(Sept.  1857)  a  Usjor-General  in  tho  army,  his  promotion  bearing  date 
July  30, 1657,  made  a  baronet,  and  raised  to  be  a  knigbt-oommander 
of  the  Bath ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  mess^  to  both  bouses 
of  parliament,  voted  a  pension  of  lOOOL  a  year  for  life,  but  whioh,  it  is 
officially  announoed,  vrill  be  oontiooed  to  his  son.  (We  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  facts  of  his  early  career  to  tbe '  London  Illustrated  News ' 
for  September  12,  1857.)   [See  SttppLSHERT,] 

HENFREY,  ARTHTJU,  a  distinguished  botanut.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  and  atodied  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London.  Ill  health,  and  a  taste  for  botanical  pursuits,  led 
bim  to  abandon  his  professiou  and  devote  himself  to  sdsntiflc  stu- 
dies. One  of  his  earliest  scientific  labours  was  a  work  on  'Anatomical 
ManipolatioD ;  or  the  methods  of  pursuuig  practical  investigations  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  hi  preparing  whit^  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Tulk.  This  work  appeared  in  1844.  About  this  time 
be  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  be  only  retained  this  position  a  abort  time.  He  nfterwarda 
became  lecturer  on  botany  at  tiia  Middlesex  Hospital  School  of  Hedlcin^ 
and  also  at  the  St  George's  Hos|utal  School  of  Hedidnsh  In  1847  he 
published  his  '  Outlines  of  Stmotural  and  Physiolof^oal  Botany,'  This 
work  was  a  condensed  view  of  the  state  of  botanical  soience  at  the 
time  it  waa  written,  and  contained  a  large  number  of  plates  from  the 
anthor's  own  drawings.  He  subsequently  published  a  smaller  work, 
intended  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  botanical  soience,  entitled 
*The  Rudiments  of  Botany.'  In  1852  he  published  a  condensed  view 
of  the  botany  of  Europe,  entltied  *  Tbe  VegetatioD  of  Europe :  its 
conditions  and  causes.  His  last  original  vrork  was  pnbUdied  in 
1857,  with  the  tiUe,  *  An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany— Stmotoral, 
Fhyidologioal,  and  Systematic;  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  Geographical 
and  Geologioal  Distribution  of  Plants.'  Thb  work  is  one  bfgraat 
kbonr.  reseatoh,  and  jndgmeDto|^i^e^lW9^@#r#<»>B 
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the  moflfc  diitiDgiiiahfld  bobanists  of  the  day.  Mr,  Henfrey's  papen  on 
partictdar  departnonta  of  botany  are  numeroaiL  He  haa  been  a 
frequent  oontributor  to  the  '  Annala  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.' 
He  edited  for  aome  time  the  '  Botanical  Qazatte.'  In  the '  TranaaotiODB 
of  the  British  Aaaodation'  for  1851  he  publiabed  a  report  'On  the 
Reproduotion  and  Snppoeed  Existenee  of  Sexual  Organa  in  the  Higher 
Cryptogamona  Planta.  In  cosjonotion  vith  Dr.  QriEBtha,  he  ma  the 
author  of  the  '  Micrographio  Dictionary,'  and  wrote  all  the  artioles  in 
that  work  devoted  to  Tegetable  physiology.  This  work  appeared  in 
parte,  and  was  completed  in  1867. 

Whilst  constantly  engaged  in  the  prodnction  of  original  works,  Mr. 
Henfrey  hai  been  a  laborious  translator  from  the  Oermao.  In  1849 
he  tnmilated  a  Tolume  of  Beporta  and  Papera  on  Botany  for  the  Bay 
Sode^,  and  in  1852  Alexander  Braan'a  '  ReguTenescence  in  Nature'  for 
the  same  society.  In  1818  he  translated  Schleiden'a  'Plant,  a  Bio- 
graphy,' and  in  1852  Professor  Sohoaw'a  '  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man.' 
Ha  also  constructed  the  njapa  and  wrote  the  letterprees  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Pknts  in  Johnston's  Fhyaical  Atlas. 

On  tho  resignation  of  Ffofesaor  R  Forbes,  Mr.  Hen&ey  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Ein^s  College  in  186i.  He  also 
holds  the  appointments  of  examiner  m  natural  science  to  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  and  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
lioyal  and  Linnjeon  societies.    \Sce  St'PFLKMKNT.] 

HENSLOW,  REV.  JOHN  STEVENS,  M.A,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  educated  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fessioo  in  the  UniverBity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a  student  of  St  John's 
College  :  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1818.  He  took  holy  orders,  and,  after 
offidating  in  the  West  of  England,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Hitcham  in  1837,  in  which  parish  he  still  resides.  He  was  appointed 
I'rofessor  of  Mineralogy  in  tiie  University  of  Cambridge  in  1822,  but 
reaigoed  it  in  1828  ;  he  whs  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Botany 
in  1825.  Although  known  as  a  botanist  Professor  Henslow  has 
doToted  himself  very  sucoessfuUy  to  the  observatioa  of  facts  through- 
out the  whole  field  of  natural  history  science.  One  of  his  earlieat 
Bcientifio  papers  was  on  the  subject  of  '  The  Deluge,'  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy '  for  1824.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  he 
published  a  geological  description  of  Anglesea.  He  ako  published  a 
paper  in  1823  in  Uie  *  Tiansaotions '  of  the  Geological  Sooiety,  entitled 
*Supid«nent«7  Observations  to  Dr.  Berger'a  account  of  tile  tsle  of 
Man.  fits  name  is  also  indissolubly  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
ibe  BO-called  coprolites  of  the  Red  Crag  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  Pro- 
feasor  Henslow  had  often  observed  peculiar  nodules  amongst  the  red 
crag  deposits  of  Suffolk,  and  having  eent  them  to  a  ehemlc^  friend  in 
London,  it  turned  out  that  they  possessed  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  [Phosphatitb,  Nat.  Hibi.  Div.,  Kko.  Cto.] 
Althoi^h  at  first  Professor  Henslow  was  indinsd  to  regard  these 
bodies  SB  true  coprolites,  there  is  good  reaara  to  believe  that  fhey 
are  not  coprolitic  in  their  origin  at  alL  His  papers  on  the  subject  of 
this  diecovery  are  as  follows  : — '  On  Nodules  apparently  Coprolitic, 
from  the  Red  Crag.  London  Fla^^  and  Green  Sand,'  published  in 
Uie  '  ReportB '  of  the  British  Aeeociation  for  1846 ;  a  Mcond  paper 
also  appeared  in  the  same  TVansaotioDs  in  1847,  entitle  'On 
Detritus  derived  from  the  London  Clay  and  deposited  in  the  Red 
Crag ; '  in  the  first  volame  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,' 
'  On  Concretions  of  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstow,  Suffolk ;  *  in  the 
'  Gardeners'  Chronicle '  for  1848,  *  On  Fossil  Phosphates,'  and  in  the 
Bame  journal  in  1867*  'On  the  Hiaiphate  nodules  of  Felixstow  in 
Su£Ebll' 

Professor  HenaXow's  papen  end  publieatiMU  on  the  subject  of  botany 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  most  of  them  are  of  great  value.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  manuals  in  the  Bnglbfa  luiguage  at  the  time  of  its 
publicatioD  was  his  *  IMnciplss  of  Devcriptive  and  Physiological 
Botany,'  in  '  Lordner's  Cabinet  Cyolopndia.'  This  work  was  pubUshad 
in  the  year  1836.  He  also  published  in  the  same  year  a  catalogue  of 
British  plants.  His  otiisr  botameal  papers  an  eo^tered  smongBt  the 
tnnsaotioDs  of  learned  sodetles  and  the  natural  history  joninals.  He  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  appUoatlan  of  the  prindples  of  botany  to 
agriculture  and  gardening.  He  haa  also  introduced  the  study  of  botany 
with  great  succees  into  the  village  aohool  of  Hitcham.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  school,  and  the  success  of  a  village  horticulturist  society 
under  bis  management,  have  ocoauonally  drawn  towards  the  village 
of  Hitcham  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  perhape  there  are  few 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  influenoe  of  ma  special  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  oletvyman  haa  been  so  largely  and  beneficially  felt. 

The  county  of  Sufibllc  has  alwaya  found  in  Professor  Henslow  a 
firm  friend  of  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  natural  knowledge. 
He  vras  one  of  the  earlieat  of  the  iriends  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  t^e  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Ipswich,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  first  president 
of  that  fnetitutioQ,  be  was  nnanimoosly  ehoaen  to  Buoosed  him.  The 
arrangements  of  this  museum  have  bem  made  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Henslow.  Tbe  excellent  way  in  whioh  typical 
objects  are  preeented  for  instructing  in  the  great  branches  of  natural 
history,  has  been  carried  out  at  his  suggestion,  and  givea  to  this 
museum  a  special  educational  character.  Professor  HenjuoVs  lectures 
for  popular  Instarnotitm  delivered  at  this  institution  have  been  quite 
models  of  tho  way  in  which  information  on  natund  lustory  subjeots 


should  be  conveyed.  Of  the  manner  in  which  such  information  may 
benefit  tiie  firmer,  Professor  Henslow  has  given  indications  in  his 
papers  on  Smnt  and  Brand,  and  on  the  Wheat  Midge  in  tbe '  Joaraal 
of  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.' 

In  the  University  of  Cambridge  Profeesor  Henslow  has  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  progres!.  To  bis  efforts,  aided  by  those  of  others,  may  be 
stbibuted  the  eatablisbment  of  the  Natural  History  Tripos  in  1848. 
This  instalment  of  reform  serves  to  some  extent  to  do  away  with  tiie 
anomaly  of  professors  with  ohairs,  on  whose  lectures  no  attendance 
is  reqn^ed  of  the  pupil,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  his  exami- 
naticu.  Professor  Henslow  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Gniver* 
sity  of  London,  and  examiner  in  the  seienoe  of  botany ;  he  is  aibo  a 
fellow  of  the  Linntean  Soidety  and  of  the  Cambridge  RiilosophioBl 
Society.   [See  Supplsmsst.] 

HERAPATH,  WILLIAS^  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  was 
bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1796,  at  Bristol,  where  his  £tther  was  a  malt- 
ster and  brewer.  When  very  young  he  manifested  a  taste  for  science, 
and  was  known  in  his  family  as  '  the  little  philosopher.'  He  received 
his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Bristol  kept  by  Mr.  Pocock,  who  la 
known  from  bis  having  patented  a  kite-carriogo,  of  whit^  nothing 
was  heard  after  the  invention  of  railways.  Young  Herapath  on 
leering  school  was  first  placed  with  his  fother,  but  afterwards  in  a 
banking-houso.  His  father  was  however  killed  by  en  accident,  and  he 
was  called  at  an  early  age  to  conduct  his  father's  buBinesa,  He  now 
devoted  his  leisure  to  tbe  study  of  chemistry,  and  obtained  so  great  a 
reputation  for  his  skill  that  ho  began  to  be  consulted  as  a  professional 
chemist.  His  first  paper  on  chemical  aubjecte  was  one  in  the  Fhilo* 
Bophical  Magacine 'On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallic  Oxides. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  British  chemists  who  detected  cadmium  in  the 
ores  of  this  country.  Hu  reputc^on  as  a  chemist  increasing,  he  aban- 
doned his  malting  in  1880,  and  devoted  himself  eetirely  to  chemistry. 
He  now  took  up  tiie  subject  of  toxicology,  and  having  been  successful 
in  the  demonstrntion  of  tbe  existence  of  poleon  in  a  body  that  had 
been  interred  upwards  of  fourteen  months,  his  reputation  oa  a  toxi- 
cologist  became  establiabed.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  employed 
very  extensively  on  trials  where  tbe  lives  ct  human  beings  are 
dependent  on  the  cfaemioal  evidence  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Herapath  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bristol  Medical  School, 
in  which  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  chemistry,  a  position  which  be 
still  occnpies,  and  few  provincial  medical  schools  con  boast  of  more 
efficient  chemical  teacbiog. 

Mr.  Herapath  is  well  known  In  Bristol  for  his  liberal  politics.  He 
was  President  of  the  Bristol  Pohtical  Union  previous  to  and  at  the' 
^sdng  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  tbe  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  he  was  j^aoed  on  the  town  council,  and  snbaeqneotly  placed  on 
the  beooh  of  magistrates,  and  made  a  oharity  trustee.  He  is  a  capital 
instance  of  the  energy  and  oapabilities  of  the  middle  clsasas  of  this 
country,  having  by  his  unaided  efforts  obtained  a  foremost  po^on  as 
a  man  of  science  end  a  citizen.    iSee  Supfleusnt.] 

•  H0R3F1ELD,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  traveller  and  natn- 
ralist.  He  went  out  to  Java  in  1802,  and  after  having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  natural  faistoir  of  that  eountiy,  he  returned  to 
ISngland  in  1819  with  a  large  collection  of  planta  and  animals.  His 
herbarium  of  plants,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
specimens,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  tbe  meantime  he  devoted  himself  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals,  more  especially  mammalia  and  birds,  which  he  ' 
hod  brought  from  Java,  and  whose  habits  and  localities  he  bad  accu- 
rately observed.  The  result  <tf  these  labours  was  tbe  publication  in 
parts,  oommenoing  in  1821  and  terminating  in  182t,  of  a  quarto 
volume  oontaioing  coloured  illustrations,  entitled  'Zoologicd  Re- 
searches in  Java  and  the  neighbouring  Islands.'  Some  time  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  plants  collected 
by  Dr.  Horefiold  were  publi^ed  with  the  title  '  Plantto  Javonicsi 
rariores  desoripto  ioonibusque  illustratie,  quas  in  insula  Java,  annis 
1802-1817,  legit  et  investlgavit^  Tbom.  Horsfield,'  fte.  This  woi^  is 
one  of  the  most  vsluable  oontributions  to  the  exotic  flora  of  the  world 
that  haa  hitherto  been  published  in  this  oountij.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  work  Mr.  Robert  Brown  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Horsfieldfirst  went  to  Java  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  Colo- 
nial Government.  He  remained  in  that  country  during  its  temporary 
occupation  by  tbe  East  India  Company  from  1811  to  1817,  and  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  labonn  by  this  body.  Dr.  HonReld  now  hoMs 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  natural  history  oollecUons  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  London.  This  has  given  him  oonsiderablo  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  his  great  aoological  knowledge,  and  he  has  oontri- 
buted  a  large  numbw  of  papers  to  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Linnican 
and  Zoological  Societies.  He  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  a  Catalogue 
of  the  collections  of  the  East  India  Company,  lo  1828  he  published 
a  *  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterons  Inseots  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hon.  East  In^  Company.*  In  1862  he  publiahed  a  'Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  in  tbe  Museum  of  tbe  Hon.  East  India  Company.' 

I>r.  HonSeld  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1828,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Linnaean  Society.     *  ^■ 

*  HULLAH,  JOHN,  an  eminent  composer  and  popular  musical  in- 
stmctor,  was  bom  in  1812,  at  Worcester,  but  hislif^y^oe  ohildlltwd, 
has  been  spent  in  Loudon.  Hia  early  mufdealeducnon  vnf/Aighkfyi^ 
desultory ;  it  was  not  till  he  was  seiWiiPitiW^-TldUf  M^dlV 
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iiutniotiona  from  Mr.  Horsley,  vlioie  pupil  he  rem&inod  for  t1ir«e 
yean ;  aod  ha  then  entered  tlie  Kojal  Academy  of  Musio,  Id  1836  he 
first  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  compoaer,  b;  writing,  in  cod- 
^QDction  with  Mr.  Cbarlea  DickeoB,  the  oomic  opera  of  '  The  Village 
Coqaettes,'  which  was  prodaced  at  the  St.  Jamea'a  Theatre  then  under 
the  management  of  Mr,  Braham,  and  performed  more  than  fifty  timea 
dntinfftiie  aeaaon.  Id  1837  and  18S8  he  produced  two  other  operas, 
The iBatbera  of  Bauora*  (wntten  by  Morton),  and  'The  Outpost' 
(written  by  Serle) ;  both  at  Covent  Qardoo,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment ot  Mr.  Macready.  Both  were  favourably  receivod ;  but  the  run 
of  the  last  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  principal  per- 
former (whose  name  it  is  not  oeceBsory  to  mention)  in  a  state  of  such 
intoxication  that  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hullah's 
attention  was  turned  from  dramatic  mwio  to  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
has  BO  highly  distinguished  bimsel£  Be  was  led  to  contemplate  the 
formation  of  popular  sieging  classes,  similar  to  those  establishod  in 
Fans:  and,  after  several  visits  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  adapting  to  English  use  the  celebrated  s^tem  of  Wilhem, 
he  B«t  on  foot  in  1840,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Edncation.  schools  in  London  founded  on  the  prindplaa 
of  that  system.  The  rapid  growth  of  those  schools,  their  diffusion 
into  ever^  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  immense  infiuence 
in  spreading  the  love  and  knowledge  of  vocal  music  throughout  the 
population  of  this  country,  are  well  known  to  the  publio.  It  is  \ 
proper  to  mention  that^  though  Mr.  HuUah  in  the  establishment  of 
his  schools,  rec^Tod  great  sMistance  from  IndlvidnalB  holding  hi{[h 
official  positions  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  <rf  the  Privy  Connoil, 
the  government  hss  never  contributed  any  pecuniary  aid  to  tbetr ' 
support ;  their  expenses  having  be<;Q  defrayed,  partly  from  small , 
payments  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  partly  by  a  aubacription  ' 
raised  at  the  outset  among  a  few  distinguished  friends  of  elementary 
education.  The  schools  were  at  first  held  at  Exeter  Hall;  but  the 
hewry  rant  and  other  expenses  having  rendered  it  neoeaiary  to  resort  to 
&  smaller  and  less  convenient  locality,  Mr,  Uullah  oonceived  tiie  design 
of  erecting  a  building  for  the  specia]  accommodation  of  hi*  claseo. 
To  this  design  we  owe  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  Long-acre,  a  spodous, 
handsome,  and  useful  edifice,  erected  and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Hullah 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions  and  from  his  own  reeouroos.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  June  1847,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  December  1853.  Since  that  tima^  public 
concerts,  chiefly  of  great  choral  works,  have  been  given  there  without 
interruption  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  yearly;  the  instrumental 
orchestra  consisting  of  professional  performers,  and  the  chorua  ex- 
clusively of  amateurs  all  his  own  pupils.  These  concerts  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  publia  From  the  year 
1841,  Mr.  Hullah  bad  every  year  oiiened  classes  for  instruotioo  in  vocal 
music  Before  the  fire  at  St  Martin's  Hall,  in  1860,  he  opened  his 
170th  class.  At  an  averago  of  sixty  (which  is  bebw  the  mark),  this 
miAes  upwards  of  10,000  persons  taught  in  these  schools  alone.  But 
all  these  form  a  mere  fraction,  compared  with  the  numbers  taught  in 
schools,  great  and  small,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
colonies,  the  statistics  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect.  In 
fine,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  individuid  has  ever  contributed 
so  largely  aa  Mr.  Uidlah  has  dona,  towards  the  diffn^on  of  a  taste  for, 
and  kuowlec^  of  Muue,  In  its  most  wholesome  form,  among  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

*  HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRT,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals, 
but  his  taste  leading  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  he  became 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Roj^  Navy,  and  sailed  in  the  Battle- 
soake  with  Captain  Stanley.  This  expedition  visited  the  coasts 
of  Aostralia,  aud  after  having  been  out  between  two  and  three  years 
returned  to  England.  During  the  time  of  his  absence  from  England, 
Mr.  Huxley  seat  several  communications  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
leas  in  which  he  was  sailing,  more  particularly  on  the  structure  of 
the  various  forms  of  jelly  wies^  to  the  Linnsean  Society.  On  his 
return,  he  more  fhUy  elaborated  his  researches  on  this  remarkable 
family  of  animals,  and  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
entitled  'On  the  Anatomy  and  the  Affinities  of  the  Family  of  the 
Medusas.'  This  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in 
1819.  These  papers  contain  however  only  a  part  of  the  materials 
ooUfloted  by  this  indnatrious  observer,  and  be  luis  now  (1857)  a  large 
work  with  ulustrationa  ready  for  the  press,  entitled  '  A  History  of  the 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa.'  His  reaearches  upon  the  Heduso)  have  tended  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  those  least  known  to  British 
observers,  and  have  confirmed  the  views  of  those  systematic  writers 
who  had  previously  regarded  these  animals  as  closely  idlied  to  tiie 
great  family  of  polypes,  amongst  the  Radiate  class  of  ammals, 

Mr.  Huxley  has  also  suooessfolly  investigated  the  great  fismily  of 
Mollusoa,  and  in  a  paper,  also  published  in  the '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' on  the  ■  Conmion  Plan,  or  Archetype  of  the  Mollnsca,'  he 
showed  that  as  the  annnloso  and  vertebrate  ftnimftl*  had  a  common 
type  or  plan,  so  also  had  the  Holluioa.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  subsequently  developed  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  the  article 
'Mollusoa,'  published  in  the  Natural  History  Division  of  this  Cyclo- 
psodia.  Be^das  these  papers,  he  has  published  several  on  various 
departments  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  'Annals 
sod  Uagadno  of  Natural  Hiatorj,^  and  in  the  'Quarterly  Joomal  of 
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Forbes,  Mr.  Huxley  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pal{eontoI<»y  in  the 
Qovemment  School  of  Mines.  In  connection  with  this  chair  Professor 
Huxley  delivers  every  year  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  Quieral  Natural 
Historjr.  The  consecutive  reports  of  some  ot  theae  series  which  ap- 
peu«d  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Oazette,'  and  also  vuioua  lectures 
delivered  by  him  to  mixed  audiences,  did  much  to  explain  and  popu- 
larise his  viewB  on  the  broader  questions  of  natural  history  and  physi* 
ology,  as  well  aa  to  enhance  Hr.  Huxley's  reputation  as  a  comparative 
anatomist.  He  has  delivered  several  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  is  at  the  present  time  Fullerian  pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  that  mstltution.  He  hna  publitjied  'Han's 
Place  la  Nature^'  1863,  and  'Elementary  Physiology,'  1806. 


*  JULIEN.  STANISLAS-AIONAN,  a  Chineao  scholar  of  the  highest 
emioeoce,  was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  September  17B0,  the  son 
of  Noel  Julien  a  noted  mechanician  of  that  city.  He  was  shsgnlar'y 
unfortunate  in  his  earlier  yeara,  at  the  age  of  ftonr  lie  lost  his  father, 
and  the  re-marriage  of  his  mother  gave  mm  a  step-bther,  who  sat  his 
face  ao  decidedly  against  the  boy's  receiving  a  superior  ednration  that 
it  was  only  by  stealth  that,  with  his  mothsr'a  connivanoe,  he  obtuned 
some  lessons  in  Latin.  On  the  death  of  the  step-father  he  was  sent  to 
tiie  oollc^e  of  Orleans,  but  the  death  of  his  mother  threw  him  into 
the  handd  of  a  guardian,  who  determined,  in  spite  of  hia  indinatiooi, 
to  make  him  an  ecclesiastic^  and  MufcUm  to  Uie  'seminary;'  a  place 
of  eduodtioa  for  young  priests.  At  this  time  be  had  a  strnig  dedre  to 
become  acquaiotod  with  Greek,  and  aa  that  language  did  not  enter 
Into  the  plan  of  studies  at  the  seminary,  he  learned  it  by  stealth,  by 
himself  J  but  on  its  being  discovered  tbst  ha  had  done  so,  his  extra- 
ordinary application  extorted  the  approval  of  his  superiors,  and  he  was 
even  appointed  to  teach  Greek  to  the  other  scholars.  He  tiien  taught 
himself  to  read  Engtiih,  Italian,  Spanish,  Pwingnase,  and  German. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to  Camden,  in  Soutii  Carolina, 
where  an  elder  brother  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
fire-arms,  when  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother  arrived  and  retained 
him  in  France.  In  1821  be  went  to  Paris,  with  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  Grecian,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  Coluthue'e 
poem  of  the  '  Rape  of  Helen,'  to  effect  the  publication  of  which,  he  had 
to  sell  the  last  house  that  remained  to  him  of  hb  patrimony  at 
Orleans.  A  young  Scotobman,  named  John  Watson,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  Fario,  insinred  him  with  a  passion  for  the 
Oriental  languages,  end  fortunately  introdneed  him  to  the  patronage  of 
Sir  William  Drummond,  the  autiior  of  'Origbaea,'  who  supplied  him 
with  auf&cieot  funds  to  enable  him  to  devet*  hltnielf  for  a  abort  time 
to  the  study  of  Chinese. 

The  stodj  of  that  language  wsa  then  in  a  transition  state.  From 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  P^oh  had  decidedly  taken  the  lead  in 
introdudng  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  history,  science,  and  literature 
into  Europe,  but  the  numerons  works  of  value  on  tbe  subject  which 
their  missionaries  had  given  to  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
century,  were  rather  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  results,  to 
be  received  on  the  credit  of  tiie  writers,  than  to  enable  others  to  teat 
those  results  aud  to  pnnus  researohea  They  had  published  many 
volumea  of  nemcdm  and  disQertatiooa;  but  no  dietionaiy,  and  the 
grammar  of  Fourmont  was  an  imposture.  The  dictionary  of  Father 
Basil  of  Glemouo,  which  was  issued  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  L,  iu 
the  early  part  of  tho  present  century  was  eclipsed  and  effiwed  by  the 
far  superior  work  of  the  Englisli  missionary,  Dr.  Morrison,  which  still 
remaina  the  leading  Chinese  dictionary  for  all  Europe.  About  tbe  aame 
time  a  few  dose  translations  by  English  misaionaries,  which  showed 
that  their  French  predeoesson  had  taken  extensive  liberties  with  the 
originals,  roused  a  general  antioipathm  tiiat  for  the  future  tte  French 
would  have  not  only  rivali^  bat  anpoiors  in  the  field  wUob  had 
hitherto  been  their  own. 

These  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  at  leaat  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  10th  century.  The  eatablishment  of  an  endowed 
Professorship  of  Chinese  at  the  College  of  France  in  1815,  on  the 
roconunendotion  of  Silrestre  de  Saoy,  proved  in  Its  results  a  very 
important  step.  The  first  professor,  Abel  R^musat,  had  just  issued  a 
Chinese  grammar  of  singular  and  sterling  merit  at  the  time  that 
Julien  began  to  attend  his  lecturea.  Julien  was  trom  the  firat  so  capti- 
vated with  Chinese,  that  heatonoegave  hia  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  study,  and  his  progress  was  marvellous.  In  the  second  montii  he 
commenced  a  translation  of  the  last  of  the  'Four  Books,'  which  may  be 
called  the  leading  sacred  classics  of  China — a  work  recording  the  con- 
versations of  Mang  Tsze,  or  Menoius,  the  philosopher  highest  in  reputa- 
tion among  his  countrymen  after  Confucius.  Six  months  afterwords  he 
presented  the  work  -oomplete  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris;  which 
resolved  on  printing  it  at  its  expense,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Coimt 
de  lAsteyrie  offiired  to  litiiograph  the  original,  which  was  published  in 
oonjunction.  The  book  thus  commenced  in  1824,  was  completed  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  student  of  Chinese.  The  previous  translation  of  Mencius  by 
Father  Noel  is  so  vague  that  it  affords  scarcely  any  assistsnce  towards 
reading  the  original ;  in  that  of  Julien  evny  word  of  Chinese  is  rigidly 
rendered  into  Latin,  a  perpetual  commentary  is  added,  drawn  from 
Chinese  sources,  and  copious  notes  are  inserted  &^  the  exploiution  of 
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diffioultiM  in  ooutniotion.  Though,  m  might  be  expected,  the  anthor 
has  eommitted  some  erron  in  tbifl  first  prodactioo,  whioh  he  has  nnoe 
ufaiowledgad,  it  taken  on  the  whou^  one  of  um  mort  wonderfal 
aohieTementeintbeaiinaliofsohohaehip.  It  li  Beared;  leMwonderftil 
that  the  ardour  of  whioh  it  was  a  proof,  appeam  eearoelj  to  have 
Bladwned  for  the  following  three^nd-tiiirty  yMn.  From  the  date  of 
the  publioatioD  of  'Mencins*  to  the  present  year,  a  tliird  of  a  oentarf, 
M.  Jolien  maybe  Mfelr  said  to  have  pasfed  "co  da;  without  a  line" 
of  ChiiMBa.  Though  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Drammond  soon  ceued, 
hia  tatents  foond  other  patronage.  His  future  ma  Moored  b;  his 
apptNntmeiib  to  the  sub-librsriatuhip  of  the  Institute^  and  some  yean 
after  he  was  named  one  of  tiie  conserffalors  of  the  maoaieripts  in  the 
royal,  now  imperial  library,  by  which  the  Chinese  books,  whioh  in 
that  library  are,  though  printed,  technioolly  regarded  a*  manu- 
■eripte,  were  placed  under  bis  mauagement.  Tbe  collection,  whioh 
•t  his  nomio^ion  comprised  about  twelve  thotieand  volumes,  has 
mmidMablT  inoreased  under  bis  soperiDtandeooe.  In  1832,  on  the 
death  of  Remusa^  be  wss  unanimouely  recommended  to  the  vacant 
Professorabip  of  Chinne  at  the  College  of  Franoe,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  if  in  literary  and  philoiophioal  talent,  he  does  not 
equal  his  brilliant  predeoeuor,  who  adomod  whatever  be  touched,  ^et 
he  may  be  cousidered  even  a  profounder  soholar  and  a  safer  guide 
through  the  intrioacieB  of  Chinese.  Among  his  own  pnptts  are  emineDt 
names  :  Theodore  Pavie,  the  traveller  in  America  and  Asia,  and 
txanslatar  fnnu  Chinese  and  Santorit ;  Blot,  the  younger,  son  of  the 
astronomer,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  both  literature  and 
science ;  and  Baain,  now  professor  of  modem  Chinese,  who  has  always 
given  hia  chief  attention  to  that  form  of  tho  language.  These  pufnls, 
Id  eonjonotion  with  tlwir  taaeber,  have  tar  many  yaaia  iMSt  rsBtmd  to 
Franoe  the  supremacy  in  Chinese  litsratttr^  which  she  onoo  Msmed 
likely  to  lose.  In  Englsnd,  it  is  almost  impoaaible  to  pass  a  grooer's 
^op  without  seeing  a  Cbineee  insoription ;  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 

folia  Cbinesa  paasengera  and  Chioeee  beggars  are  at  daily  ooonrrenoe ; 
undnada  of  Uiouaonds  of  Chinese  eougiaote  live  under  tbe  British 
flog ;  our  transaotions,  both  of  war  and  peace,  with  the  population 
of  from  tluee  to  four  hundrod  nilUoui  wmoh  use*  m»  Chinese 
eharaeter,  are  of  tite  moel  impottsnt  kind:  but  the  study  of  that 
language  seems  to  be  still  reganed  ss  an  object  of  no  ioterat,  exoept 
to  a  few  minionaries,  and  ^e  cultivation  of  its  literature  is  left  m 
Loudon  to  the  care  of  one  professor,  with  a  salary  of,  we  believe^ 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

M.  Julian's  publications,  whieh  are  numerous,  all  bear  on  the  subject 
(rf  Ills  ftvourite  laogaego,  with  the  ezeeption  of  a  few  trandatioBs  firom 
nodsm  Greek,  and  one  from  English,  of  the  new  system  of  teaoliing 
writing  tntroduoed  by  Cantuts,  of  which  he  ia  a  warm  advocate.  Ha 
has  tiwulated  two  Chinese  plays,  the  '  Hwuy-lan-ke,'  or  '  Cirole  of 
Chalk,'  of  which  the  original  was  lithographed  in  the '  Chrestomathio 
Chinoise^'  published  by  the  Ariatio  Sodety  of  Paris,  and  the  '  Cbaon- 
ohe>koo-nnit'  or '  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chaou,'  a  previous  translation 
«f  wUib  1^  Vktiier  Pr^mare  wss  the  foundation  of  a  tngody  bf 
Yolt^re^  which,  rendsced  into  Eagltsh  bf  Hvrphy,  under  tbe  titts  of 
*Tbe  Orphan  of  China,'  presenta  the  only  dramatie  story  eommon  to 
the  CUnese  and  English  stage.  Fr^mare  bad,  in  his  version,  omitted 
the  verses  which  are  interspersed  In  the  original  as  too  obsoure  and 
d^flolt ;  JuUen  has  rendered  them  all-  A  version  of  a  Chinese 
novel,  of  whioh  tbe  original  was  first  published  about  1807,  and  the 
translation  in  1834, '  Flh-ohay-tsing-ke,'^  •  White  and  Bine,  or  the  Two 
Fkiry  Snakes^'  appears  to  have  met  with  little  success— the  story, 
whidi  is  full  of  Buddhist  superstitionB,  is  much  Isss  suited  to  European 
taste  than  those  of  the  earlier  translated  novels,  *  Tbe  Fortunate  Union,' 
and  *  The  Two  Fair  Cousins,'  which  are  strikingly  modem  in  tone, 
though  the  composition  of  one  of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  16th  century. 
A  'Summary  of  the  principal  Chinese  treatisee  on  the  cultivation  of 
Unlberries  and  the  management  of  Silk-worma,'  whioh  was  made 
into  J'reooh  at  the  desire  at  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  has  been  translated  into  seversl  languages,  and  an  English 
version  baa  appeared  in  the  United  States.  '  Ean-ing-peen,'  or  the 
*  Book  of  Beoompenoea  and  Punishments,'  whioh,  thou^  in  Frenoh, 
is  one  ot  the  publications  of  tibs  Orisntal  Fond  of  uindon,  la  a 
nllgions  bode  of  tlw  seet  of  tbe  Taou-Sae,  said  to  amount  to  about 
100  millions  in  number,  who  follow  the  doctrines  of  Laou-Tsas, 
a  contemporary  of  Confiioius.  The  main  book  of  dootrine  of  Laou- 
Tase  himself,  ' Taontih-Ung,'  or  the  'Book  of  the  Way  and  of 
Virtue,'  was  translated  andpnbliahed  in  1841,  with  an  extensive  oom- 
menta^,  and  ooeompanied  by  tbe  wigiual.   Perhaps  the  most  im- 

Krtnnt  work  that  H  JuUen  baa  yet  IsBuod  is  his  last,  tiie  *  Voyagea 
I  PUeiina  Bonddhiats^'  or '  Tnv^  of  Buddhist  Filgrama,'  of  whioh 
the  first  volanw  aj^ieared  in  1853,  and  the  seoond  in  1857.  Tbe  first 
Tolume  oomprises  a  history  of  Uie  liCs  of  Heuen-Tssnj^  a  Cliineae 
Buddhist,  and  of  his  travels  In  India  from  a.i>.  629  to  6i6 ;  the 
second,  information  on  the  oountriee  west  of  China,  rendered  from  the 
Sanscrit  into  Chinese  by  Heusn-Teaog,  and  from  Chinese  into  Freoofa 
by  v.  Jnlien.  To  translate  these  volnmei^  wbioh  abound  in  idinasa 
foreign  to  Chinese,  required  not  only  an  soonrate  knowledge  of  that 
language,  but  also  some  soqusiotsnoe  with  Sansorit  and  Pall,  and  ib» 
preliminary  studies  whioh  were  necessary  for  the  due  exeontion  of  tho 
task  spread  over  a  period  9t  twen^  years.  The  worii  throwi  an 
uneipected  light  on  the  eariy  history  and  geogn^y  of  India,  and 
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some  of  the  expense  of  its  preparation  and  publication  was  dofiM^ad 
by  the  Unpi'^h  East  India  Compaoy. 

In  addition  to  theae  variona  Ubonn  X.  Julian  ia  tho  wiitar  of 
three  oontrovendal  pamphlete  of  aoma  extsn^  in  wludh  he  oriticissa 
with  much  severity  the  mistakes  and  short-omnlngs  of  U.  Pauthier, 
a  Chinese  scholar,  who  published  defective  translations  of  portions  of 
Laou-Tsie  snd  Heuen-IWig.  In  these  pamphlets  much  light  is  in<d- 
dentally  thrown  on  various  questions  of  Chinese  grammar.  He  baa 
also  contributed  a  long  series  of  artioleB  to  tbe  Faridan  'Journal 
Aaiatique,'  of  which  he  baa  for  some  years  been  one  of  tiie  adltn^ 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  on  the  origin  and  progiesa  of 
printing  in  China.  The  invention  of  printing  by  Uoeks,  each  oont^n- 
iDg  a  page,  baa  been  attrilmted  not  only  by  KUpioth,  but  by  several 
Chinese  writers,  to  a  oertain  Fung-taou  about  the  date  of  a.d.  082; 
but  H.  Jnlien  nfers  to  pasaagee  in  Chineee  enoydopsodias,  in  whioh 
the  prooess  is  mentioned  as  in  usein  a.d.  69S,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  about  a.d.  681.  Ha  also  quotas  a  remaritaUa  possagi^ 
in  whioh  a  oertain  Fe-sbing,  a  smith,  is  said  to  ham  invented, 
between  A.a  1041  snd  1049,  a  prooess  for  setting  np  pages  with 
moveable  Chinese  oharactera,  which  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  as, 
from  the  peculiar  idiaracter  of  the  Chineee  langoage,  tlie  earlier  prao- 
tioa  of  pruting  in  whcda  page^  a  apeoias  of  starMtype^  was  found  mors 
oonveDunt.  H.  JnUen  adds  however  that,  when  in  1778  the  Emperor 
ESen-limg  issued  a  decree  for  the  publioation  of  a  veiy  large  oollectioQ 
of  tbe  Chineee  standard  worica,  a  member  of  the  mimstry  of  finano^ 
Kin-keen,  suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  axpenae  keeping  in 
store  the  immense  quantity  of  blocks  that  would  be  required,  tlie  old 
moveable  type  ^fstem  should  be  revived,  and  that,  in  177S  Vb»  emperor 
awrovod  of  tbe  proposal,  whldi  waa  aeoordingjj  aeted  upon.  The 
molo  of  tboBO  statements  ars  very  intsrostin^  but  the  laadsr  oamiot 
help  soBpectiog  some  errors  in  the  details,  when  he  notices  the  extra- 
onuaory  extent  which  is  attributed  by  three  of  the  moat  learned 
soholoca  of  the  century  to  the  colleotion  of  Chinese  standard  worke 
referred  to  as  published  by  order  of  Keen-lung.  In  tiie  article  on 
printing,  H.  Julian  describes  this  ooUeotion  as  extending  to  1(^413 
distinct  works.  In  a  lecture  on  Chinese  litsntuxo^  **1fTniitat  afeatoa 
distinotly  that . "  the  emperor  ordered  tbe  publlcatkin  of  a  tdaet 
ooUeotion  (oolleotion  tkcme)  in  180,000  volumes."  ProEassor  Ifau' 
maun  of  Hiinich  reduoes  the  number,  but  only  to  160,000,  snd 
M.  Julien,  in  his  prefsoe  to  his  work  on  the  Mulberry  and  Silkworm, 
adopts  the  same  number  as  of  tbe  entire  work,  and  states  that,  "in 
1818,  then  had  already  i^pesrsd  78,627  volumes  of  this  vaat  eol* 
lection."  It  la  eartoinly  ramsrtable  ttiat  three  such  man  duMdd  have 
put  forth  atatamaota  so  ezt(nordiaary,iu>parentlT  without  even  Iwrtw 
anqisetad  that  for  •plaaiai  thay  ahotud  ban  lead  ftooibi  in  the  Mmmdi 
di^tara. 


*UVINQ8T0NB,  DAVID,  LL.D.,  D.aL,  and  Fellow  of  tbe 
Ftaailty  of  VbyMim  and  Surgeons,  GlaKow.  Under  tba  head 
Honaiv  RoBBnr,  a  notloe  has  been  given  w  Dr.  liviogrtona^  vhlflh 
agrees  in  substanoe  with  the  brief  account  which  he  has  himself  given 
of  his  early  life  in  the  Introduction  to  his  reoentiy-published  v<AunM 
entiUed  '  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  A/rioa,  including 
a  Sketob  of  Sixteen  Years'  Basidence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a 
Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Louda  on  the  West  Coast ; 
thenoe  across  tbe  Continent,  down  tiie  rivur  Zambesi,  to  the  Eoston 
Ooaan,' Svo,  London,  1857,  with  Map  and  lUustrationa.  InoddiUtnto 
the  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Livingstone  Mready  given  under  Moitat,  a  fov 
foots  may  be  here  stated. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  great-grandfather  was  a  native  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden.  fighting  for  tbe  Stuart 
line  of  kings.  Hia  grandfather  was  a  smsll  farmer  in  TJln,  one  of 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotiand,  and  Uure  his  father  was  bom. 
Finding  the  turn  in  Ulva  insnffloient  for  the  support  of  a  numerous 
fiunily,  tbe  grandfiitber  removed  to  the  Blantyra  Works,  a  large  ootton 
manu&ctmr  on  the  Clyde,  above  Qlasgow,  where  the  sons  received 
•mploysMot  as  cderks,  snd  himself  as  a  confidential  messenger.  The 
father  broBg^fe  np  hia  ohildran  in  oouneotion  with  the  Kirk  of  Soot- 
land,  but  afterwarda  left  It,  and  during  the  hurt  tvmity  Zf*"  ^  ^* 
held  the  office  of  deaoon  of  an  indqiendent  oburdi  In  HamiUon.  He 
died  in  February  1856,  when  bis  turn  bad  pasaid  Zumbo  on  his  JonHwy 
to  the  eastern  ooast  of  Africa. 

David  Livingstone,  when  ten  years  of  age,  was  plaoed  in  the  cotton- 
factory  as  *  a  pieoer.'  While  in  this  situation,  though  the  day  V  labour 
wma  from  six  o'clock  in  the  mt^uing  till  eight  in  tbe  waning,  he  learned 
X«tin,  and  at  the  age  of  ^tesn  was  well  aonnsinted  with  Horaoe, 
Yiigil,  and  other  elsartosl  authors.  He  slao  read  with  eagerness  seien* 
tiflo  works  and  books  of  travels,  not  only  studying  at  night,  but  by 
placing  hia  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spioniDg-jeni»',  he  oould  cat^ 
sentence  after  sentence  aa  he  passed  at  his  won.  hi  his  nineteenth 
year  he  ms  promoted  to  the  toil  of  oottKMpiimiot^  wltiob,  bting  then 
of  a  slander  form,  he  felt  vety  severs,  hot  waa  irall  paid  fiv.  Ba  bad 
beoomo  dariioua  of  going  out  to  Obina  aa  a  medical  mtHtonair,  and 
the  lenransiatitm  which  he  recrived  for  hia  labour  enabled  him  to 
■apDOTt  bimaalf  while  attending  medical  and  Qre^  olsases  in  Glnagow 
in  the  winter,  and  tbe  dlvini^  leotuiea  of  Dr.  Ww^nr  in  tho  anmiier. 
In  doe  time  ha  was  admitted  a  Licjg^^ljyjl^^yjy^^8^ijl^||(^^ 
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x,ov  <f.a^»i  for  •  medical  ntiaioaBrf  ia  China,  but  tb*  «ar  wiA 
tb*fc«MUitr7  WW  tben  ID  aetintj^  nd  sate  tii*  draamatncn  it 
aMwd  better  th««  b*  ahMiia  go  to  Soath  Africa^  Mfc  1Mb* 

k«d  aMMd  u  iDvitiDf  fi^  tot  oamiomrf  bboar.  After  •  man 
•stcBoad  tbedcvpcal  tniiuBC  m  Fthail  thaa  ka  had  m^afi  ia 
GtHQW,  Im  Mubatfcad  Cor  AMca  ia  1  MO,  aod  in  thna  montlMi  ravlMd 
Cap*  Torn.  Gotag  roond  to  AJ^aa  Bay,  ba  factd«d  tinae»  to  tlia 
htiMKirfWbtnhewpmtibtfoUamo^miUtojematimlUa. 

Attm  n  wiling  mom  timo  »t  tbo  pctDCtpal  mimiomtrj  ititM  at 
EaroMHUi  aad  oiher  fiMem,  aad  abad^ag  tha  liagaai^  aad  atanacn 
of  dMt  HctMD  of  th«  Bofhnwww  called  Bakmtm,  hm  ■ilmlail  tha 
hMtifal  TalUr  of  MabotM  (25*  14'  a  laL,  26' 3(r  K  loac.),  » tfaa 
ritaof  aouan>a*ijitaliaa,u>dtbiUMr  ha  nattfved  ialS43.  Whila 
laiiiliat  lliiiii  lia  ami  imr  lai  iiai  niiiiHlna  ailfi  ■  imtj  nf  fta  nilirw 
te  tha  pwpoa*  of  diootii^  eaa  M- tm  erf  a  troop  itf  uonit  iriucfa  laa  ping 
ialo  thia  cafctlo-pcoa  bf  tai^t,  daatcejed  tha  eoa%  and  even  attacfcod 
<h*  bflida  in  open  dajr,  U  oolj  on*  of  tho  liooa  wen  killed,  it  vaa 
oxpacted  that  tha  tmop  would  karo  the  looditj.  The  nattnB  mt- 
tofUkdcd  tha  lion  while  thty  were  aiUing  en  a  hiU,  but  allowed  them 
to  bnnk  thnmcb  and  flaaqtcb  liringrtoae  bowew,  aning  one  of 
lhaninttiag  behind  a  boah  oa  a  picaa  of  rode,  ata  dktaiieii  of  aboat 
Utiiij  jtria,  took  a  good  ain,  mm  fired  both  bamla  of  hia  gon  into 
tha  buah.  He  wae  aneectafai  whether  tha  lion  waa  atroek  or  uol^  and 
wm  hi  the  aet  of  reloading  hia  gon  when  tbo  lion  apmag  apoa  him, 
c«agb(  bis  ahoolder,  and  thej  both  eame  to  the  ground  together,  the 
lion  ba*iDic  coa  of  hia  pawa  on  the  badt  of  Livtngatooi^a  bead.  One 
of  the  Dati'ca,  at  a  dirtanea  of  too  or  fiflaeo  yaiid^  takiag  ain^  aad 
botti  banala  nuarfag  firr,  dM  lioM  ipnuic  apan  the  nattva^  aad  Ut  hb 
thi^.  Another  natiwa  thaa  attempted  to  ^av  the  lkn,^iA  then 
cawbt  thii  naab7theritonldw,birtat^ntooMatthetwohaUetB 
fifed  br  LiviocrtoDe  took  offeet,  aad  the  lion  MX  down  dead.  Be^dae 
enubiog  the  bone  into  aplintera,  he  left  eleTeo  teeth  woonda  in  the 
upper  part  of  Linoptooa'a  md.  The  oonaeqtMoee  hae  be«  that  he 
haa  a  blae  jofart  at  tha  ahouldar,  irtdeh  haa  over  linea  prafoitod  hiai 
ftam  taki^  a  atead J  aim. 

Dr.  UtioptoDe  raided  among  the  Bakwahia,  moaUy  at  the  atathn 
whidi  vaa  oalled  Kolobang  from  a  straam  of  that  name,  oo  the  bank* 
ofwfaldittwaaaitaated.  On  the  lat  of  Jan*  Dr.  LMngRtone^  m 
company  with  Haaan.  Oawell  and  Mturxj,  two  gantlemen  who  had 
coma  from  the  Eeet  lodiea  for  the  porpoae  of  hunting;  atarted  from 
Kolobeog  for  the  porpoae  of  diaooreting  tha  Lake  Vgami.   TU»  pur- 

GM  vaa  aooon^MMd  on  tha  lit  of  Angoik  In  Jna  1851,  Dr. 
viogstOD*  dbeoverad  tha  Zalnben  flowing  ia  the  eentra  of  tha 
Docthern  part  of  the  oontinent  of  SooUi  Auiea.  In  April  1B58  h* 
returned  to  Cap*  Town,  with  Hn.  LiTingrtoue  and  his  children,  fior 
tbo  purpoae  of  aending  them  to  Kngland,  while  be  returned,  in  (vder 
to  aeek  a  more  healthy  looality  for  a  atation,  where  he  ahoulid  alao  be 
free  from  the  uaoyancaa  to  which  he  bad  been  amne  time  sotgeetad 
by  the  Boera  of  the  Caabaa  w™"*****  Batiag  Mat  hie  flunilj  hoow 
to  Eoglaod,  Dr.  Liringrtoni^  in  tlia  beginning  of  Jnna  18S^  eom- 
menced  hia  laat  jouroey  from  Cape  Town.  While  detained  at  S^mi- 
niaa  be  teceived  intelligence  of  Pretoriua,  the  Dotdi  rarolotionaty 
leader,  havitig  sent  400  Boeia  to  attack  the  Bakwaioa  at  Koli^eng; 
Tb«y  burnt  down  the  village,  killed  about  aizty  men,  and  carried  away 
manj  of  their  w<Rnea  and  about  200  of  the  adiool-diUdian  for  alarea. 
Dr.  Uriontone'a  bouse  waa  {dunderad  of  everything,  his  bo<^  torn  to 
plaeBS  and  scattered  idMmt,  and  all  the  property  in  tha  village  taken 
awajr.  Having  returned  to  Koloben^  and  ramahied  a  few  days  irith 
the  wretched  Bakwaina,  he  prepared  to  depart  northwards  on  the 
15th  of  JasoaiT  18fi3.  and  on  the  28ni  of  May  arrived  at  Linyanti 
<18'  17'  SO'  &  kfc,  23*  50'  9-  K  loog.),  the  capital  of  tha  great  tribe 
eallad  Makol61o.  The  ohief;  named  Sekdetu,  and  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  town,  aumberiog  between  6000  aad  7000,  xeeeired 
aim  with  enthualaatio  Uodneas. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  186S,  Dr.  Liringstone  took  hia  departure 
from  Linyanti.  for  the  weetem  eoaat  of  Africa,  aecompuued  by  twenfy- 
aoven  nattvea  belonging  to  (be  tribe  of  HakoUlo.  The  journey  waa  per- 
fonned  par^y  1^  hud,  and  partly  by  water  in  oanooa.  They  asoended 
tiie  Leoambye  tUl  they  rMMbed  it*  afilueni  the  Leeba,  oomiog  from 
the  N.N.W.,  which  they  also  ososnded  for  some  distance,  and  thm 
travelled  ovwhud  till  they  reached  the  Lake  Diloloi  Thenoe.  with 
much  difficulty  and  frequent  danger  from  hostile  natives,  they  pi» 
seeded  till  they  reached  the  Coango  <Quango),  which  ibcy  croaaed,  and 
were  %n  proteotod  by  febs  Portugueae,  and  treated  with  great  kmd- 
naaa,  UQ  (hay  raaohed  Loaagt^  tha  eamtal  ot  Angda,  on  ibm  western 
eoast  ot  Africa.  At  Loango  Dr.  liringstone  and  hia  pwty  were 
received  by  Ur.  Qabrif  1,  the  British  eommiarioDsr  for  the  suppression 
of  (bo  slavo-trade,  and  treated  with  the  most  Ubeial  hcspitali^,  and 
were  also  (rested  with  kludoess  by  the  Portugosse  authoritiee.  They 
remaiDecl  at  Loango  tillSeptember  20. 1854,  when  they  started  on  their 
return  journey  to  Linyanti,  which  they  reaohed  hi  S^itsnibsr  1865. 

On  too  8rd  of  MoTsmber  1655,  Dr.  Uvingitone  alsited,  in  eoapany 
with  a  number  of  natlm^  on  his  journey  to  (he  eattcm  ooast  of 
Afnco.  After  paaaio^  over  the  Victoria  Falls  the  Leeambya  takaa  Uie 
name  of  tbo  Zambesi,  both  names  having  the  same  meaning,  namely 
'xiver.'  Following  the  ooane  of  tha  Zambesi,  lOttetimM  on  the  I 
uorthem  bank  and  tometlmM  at  a  ahort  dis(aaoe  fhna  1^  (hay  pro- 
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(aaoes,  by  which  tb^  wof*  ■ililiil  to  mm  to  tha 
On  tha  M  of  March  ISM.  they  rMhod  the  tatwgwM  I 
at  Tet^  which  they  Isffc  ca  the  2tod  of  Maich,  eailii«  dna  tba 
Zihaw,  CO  the  27th  annred  at  Soaa.  Tteaae  De.  Tiiiiiftrai  p«o- 
eeeded  to  KiKmana,  at  the  ntoath  of  tha  zivt^  aad  bar  Msjalf'a  gm- 
bqg  Fiolie  having  airivad  than^  De.  Uvmotoao  waa  raee^vwi  «m 
board.  Tha  Frolie  left  Kilian*  J«ly  i%  a^  anivad  at  Mamnam 
Angoat  13.  iriieta  Dk.  Uringataaa  famsiaed  tSl  Koanh^  vAea  fc« 
ntanod  fay  tha  Bed  Sea  and  tfia  Ovodaad  rert»,aad  co  tha  12th  o£ 
DeesahCT  1856^  waa  in  Eogland.  Dr.  TiiiiigplMis  faepaa  to  aaNMIah  a 
trade  with  the  mtcaior  of  Afiaea  fay  mcam  of  tha  great  lim  Vmrnhnd, 
and  the  British  gorrrament  hare  decided  upcn  graatiBg  a  sum  of 
50001.  iaoedvtodsft^thaeoatof  aneapadiriea  ap  tha*  sHtr.  A 
ship  of  thapropsraeoslfaetioa^dmw^aaaaltqBBatityatwiisa^ia 
DOW  (Deesaabsr  1857)  nndy.  s^  if  lha  v^^ga  ii  to  ba  mad*  naa* 
year,  aba  BHBt  laava  tUi  OBiiBlCT  is  Jamaj.  aa  to  ba  a*  lha  mawth 
of  the  ZsfflbcaiiaMMih;  cthwwin  tha  aqafilkB  mast  ba  dafand 
tiUlhalbIkMriDgy«BB.  [AcScmniK] 


•MAUHT,  MATTHEW  FOOTAIH^  LLIX.  LHataaHt  in  tlm 
Unitad  Stalea  navy,  S^eriBtcnlsat  of  die  Ksnl  Ohamvatory  aad 
HydmgapMial  Oflkee  at  Wasbisgtoa,  wm  bom  on  iha  Uth  of 
Jannsry  1806.  in  Spott^lvania  Coanty.  YaBom,  but  adnailTd  hi 
Tniinnaafin,  whither  hie  pomta  reaaoved  whua  h*  wsa  any  TMBV. 
HsTing  eotcnd  Oe  Umted  States  navy,  hs^  in  18S4.  laesived  a  cook- 
miasiiiii  ss  ™H'"|™"  «T  V™H  **—  «»*~iy— Us  eootinaad  with 
this  vassal  daring  a  vayaga  to  Earopa  aad  a  craiae  in  tha  ncifiaOeaas^ 
Aftorwaed^  it  is  atoted  ia  Day^indk'a  ^Cydt^sMlia  of  AmaricaD 
Uterstora.*  be  asrved  in  tha  Vinoennsa  sloop,  ea  board  <^  wlddi  ha 
made  a  voy^  roond  the  glob^  whieh  oeeopied  oaariy  four  yaank 
This  abdeoMot  is  alao  made  in  oth«  wotk%  bat  in  Commander  Wilkoa'a 
'  NatraUve  <d  tha  Unitod  Statee  Explofii«  fapedition,'  pnblidied  by 
tha  United  Stalea  govsrameu^  thongh  the  aama  of  a  Lienteoant 
MamyeoeOEaiBthaUitof  the  otawof  the  Vuienaa^  K  k  Lilian 
L.  and  not  Matdiaw  V.  Maaiy.  and  no  other  panoa  of  tha  aama  of 
lUary  is  oa  the  list  f>f  the  crew  of  either  ot  tha  ddps.  Gonunodoie 
Wilkes  seems  expressly  to  state  that  hia  was  tha  jint  exploring  expe- 
dition made  by  ordw  of  the  United  States  govesnnmt,  eo  that  Mr. 
Maury  oonld  not  have  suled  inaprerious  T<yage^  while  a  cirenmatanee 
atated  in  Duyckinck,  would,  if  the  date  be  oonoct^  prove  (apart  era 
from  the  diserepaoey  of  the  Cbziatiaa  names)  that  he  did  not  soil  ia 
(Mi  or  any  snbaennsnt  viyage-^iamely,  that  in  1839  ha  bad  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  lua  leg  brwen  by  a  fUl  from  a  hone,  and  being  thus 
rendered  lame,  waa  ineapactotad  for  further  aervio*  afloat:  the  voyage 
of  the  Vioeemiea  under  Commodore  Wilkca  oocupied  fnHn  18&S  to 
1843.    Mr.  Maory  aerved  for  awhile  aa  mastar  of  the  Alnwath. 
atatioBed  in  the  Fadfic^  from  whioh  ha  waa  removed  to  the  frigate 
Potomae  aa  acting  lientanant;  and  aoen  afte,  baviog  fajy  Hua  ttms 
aatabliabed  hia  daraataraaaaaioatifie  seaman,  be  waa  i^pointed  on 
bis  ratnm  to  New  York  to  aoeompany  aa  e^tlontray  azpeditioe 
under  Captain  Jimea  aa  diroetor  of  the  aofaonomieal  obeerratioo^ 
with  the  rank  of  lieatenant   Before  the  expedition  aailed  he  resigDed 
the  i4>pointmoiit  at  the  aame  time  with  Oaptun  Jonea.   Shortly  after 
he  waa  ^pointed  to  the  oharg*  of  the  depAt  of  naval  diarta  and 
ini(nuneBta  at  Waifaii^ftoin.  Under  hia  diraotion  (ha  dqWM  of  navil 
charta  soon  amumsd  an  important  dtaraeter.  Itwa8t»<«8ai^Md,ths 
plan  enhuged.  and  named  the  Kattmsl  Observatory;  but  it  haripg 
bsoome  more  and  man  flsdndvely  a  brandi  of  (he  naval  service,  ite 
title  was  in  1865  cbangMl  to  that  of  the  Naval  Oboervatory.  Whilst 
at  sea.  Mr.  Manzy  had  written  a  nluable  work  for  the  use  of  msrinm, 
entitled  'A  New  Thecvetioal  and  Practical  Treaties  on  Navigation,'  iu 
whidi  ha  treated  at  length  of  the  mathematiral  scMooa^  aa  Car  as  (b^ 
bore  on  navinttioa,  with  thaoietioal  and  emprical  mothoda  of  working 
out  the  vaiuns  problems  of  the  navigaUu-.  aa  well  ss  embodied  the 
resnlts  of  bis  own  obeervatioo  sod  experieoos.   The  woA  was  not  of 
aervioe  to  others  only :  the  ootu>oaition  of  it  had  omnpdbd  him  not 
merely  to  master  more  thoroi^^y  ttie  higfaw  bsandua  of  mathematics 
but  it  had  led  him  to  look  steadily  at  the  s(ill  unAilfllled  dedderaU  of 
the  mariner.  wUeh  his  adf-trdi^  bad  fitted  him  at  ones  to  compis- 
hand  clearly  and  emboldened  him  to  endeavour  to  supply. 

His  app^toMDt  aa  soperintenden(  of  the  National  Obeervatoiy  at 
Waahiugton,  aad  of  the  government  Hydrogrsphioal  Office,  enabled 
liim  to  give  a  moot  important  praotiflsl  direetion  to  hia  previous  iovee- 
tigaUcms.  Hia  attentum  had  bean  strcngly  direotad  to  tha  anbject  of 
oeean  currents  and  (be  Onlf  Stream,  and  he  saw  how  mudi  mors  f» 
dtion  might  be  givMi  to  our  knowledge  reroeotug  them  by  aa 
^tended  system  of  weltdtreoted  simoltaneoaa  observations.  In  1812 
he  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnonoe  and  Hydrogmpby 
a  scheme  for  the  maMng  of  daily  obsemtions  at  fixed  houia  by  (be 
etunmandsrB  of  the  nnu  md  merehant  asnrios  of  the  United  States 
when  at  sea.  The  sehem*  waa  adopted;  aadmaetiwairf  vsmsh  wen 
supplied  with  model  log%  aeoording  to  which  (bey  were  to  aater  (be 
dinction  of  the  wind  at  least  once  in  every  eight  hoota ;  the  direction 
▼docity,  depths,  and  limits  of  the  varions  cuirents;  tiie  temperatoreef 
the  air.  and  at  the  same  time  that  <tf  (ha  wator~at(haaD>bab  andm 
for  ai  pnuXioabl.  M  nriooa  i'Sf^^^f^ifl^M^^r^^ 
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phatioiiieiia  u  might  appMir  io  batr  on  the  Dudo  objeoti  of  enquiiy.  Ad 
'Abatnot  Log'  of  tbne  observatioiu  w»  to  bo  dsponted  at  the 
obaamtoiT  st  the  end  of  ecoh  Toyage.  In  the  mm  of  whaln^  the 
Hmits  within  which  the  "  ri^t  whala  "  (or  that  which  !■  the  spwHal 
objeot  of  the  whalet'a'  Maroh)  waa  nen  waa  to  be  carefully  indioated. 
In  hia  report  drawn  up  efter  oine  yean*  experimoe,  Lieatuiant  Manry 
Btated  that  abatraot  loga  aufiSoieDt  to  make  200  large  mannsoript 
volames,  averaging  each  from  2000  to  8000  days'  obewrationB,  bad 
been  oolleoted,  examined  by  a  ataff  of  offioem  leleeted  for  the  porpose, 
and  tlM  reaolta  tabulated.  Aa  M(Hi  ai  snffloient  matenaia  wen 
obtained,  Identenant  Vxaxj  immA  a  aarlea  Wind  and  Cnmot  Charta 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  were  continaiJIy  corrected  and  extended 
as  fresh  matter  waa  oolleoted. 

Aa  early  u  April  1844  be  Btated  the  reault  at  wliioh  he  had  arrived 
reapecting  the  Qalf  Stream,  ooean  correota,  and  great  circle  saiUng, 
in  a  paper  wUdi  he  nad  bdlwra  the  National  Institute,  and  which, 
Quder  the  title  of '  A  Sdieme  for  Babtdlding  Soutben  Commena^'  waa 
printed  in  the  *Sontbem  Zitenoy  lleaaanger' fw  July  of  that  year. 
Bat  he  pnblished  the  tvll  dsrelopment  of  fate  viewa  in  the  'Explana- 
tions and  Sailing  DireoUona  to  accompany  the  Wiad  and  Carrent 
Charts;'  'NoUce  to  Marioen:  being  Koutea  to  Porte  in  the  Pacific, 
Indiui,  and  Sonth  Atlantic  Oceans,*  ISfiO ;  and  the  '  InveatigatioQ  of 
the  Winds  and  Cnrrents  of  the  Sea,'  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
*  Washington  Aatrcoomioal  Ofaaarvationi  for  1846/  IftSl.  The  vast 
Importanoa  of  the  *Wincl  and  Cnrrent  Charts,'  and  of  the  *  Investi- 
gations, Explanations,  and  Sailing  Directions,'  baa  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  authorities.  For  tbe  man  of  sctenoe,  they  have  gone  far 
to  remove  previons  errors  of  obaerration,  and  contradictory  etate- 
ments  respecting  the  great  ooeanio  currents,  and  laid  a  secure  basis 
ior  tbe  study  of  marine  meteorology.  But  their  practical  and  com. 
moreial  bcmeflta  hare  been  even  more  striking  than  the  scienUfic.  To 
the  navigator  th^  have  be«D  of  Inealcalable  value,  not  merely  in  show- 
ing him  the  importance  of  adentifio  obeervationa,  but  in  enabling  him 
to  avmd  perilous  tracts,  and  materially  to  shorten  the  paaaages  at  sea. 
It  vras  stated  by  Preeldent  Pierce  in  hia  moesage  to  Congress  in  1855, 
that  by  means  of  the  Charts  and  Directiona  "  the  passage  from  the 
Atlantio  to  the  Paoific  porta  of  the  United  Stataa  baa  been  shortened 
by  about  forlj  di^;"  the  passage  between  the  American  and  English 
ports  has  also  by  the  Mme  means  been  very  considerably  shortened. 
For  the  whale-fiaher  It  was  found  that  there  were  immenae  belts  of 
ocean  from  whioh  by  physioal  canses  the  "  right  whale  "  was  entirely 
oxolnded.  and  the  true  fishing-gronnd  waa  very  clearly  indicated. 
Again,  the  aytematio  proaecution  of  deep-aea  soundings,  led,  ammg 
ower  things,  to  the  discovery  of  what  has  been  called  the  *  telegraphic 
plateau,'  ue  exiatsnee  of  whioh  baa  rendered  praotioaUe  an  eleotrio 
telegrai^  brtween  England  and  Amerioa. 

Following  Dp  his  labouia  at  home.  Lieutenant  Uaury,  when  the 
reaults  of  the  eastern  of  r^lar  maritime  observatimia,  which  he  had 
oigaiJsed,  had  placed  their  value  beyond  queatlon,  aooght  to  render 
the  investigation  as  unlvrasat  aa  poanble  by  means  of  a  general 
aoheme  of  international  co-operation.  With  thla  view,  having  se- 
onred  the  oordial  assistanoe  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  h«, 
with  the  sanction  of  bis  goremment^  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  tiie  Briti^  Admiralty,  and  happily  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
British  government  to  direct  that  corresponding  observations  should 
be  made  by  British  riiipa  of  war,  and  reoommending  the  same  to  the 
Uarohant  aarvioeb  The  axamplo  and  biftoMioe  of  tlw  two  graat> 
eat  maritime  nations  was  ntlBcient  to  induce  the  other  maritime 

Eowcra  to  promise  their  flo.operation,  and  aooordingly  a  ooogreas  was 
eld  at  Brussels,  in  1858,  which  was  attended  by  Lieutenant  Uaury, 
at  which  a  scheme  was  agreed  to  for  a  uniform  system  of  daily  obeer- 
Tattona  at  sea  by  the  commandera  of  shipa  of  all  nations.  The  result 
of  this  oonfarenoe  may  be  mven  in  tbe  words  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  hia 
addiuM  aa  FHoldnit  to  the  British  Aaaociation,  Angoat  1857 :— "  The 
Keport  of  the  Confbrenee  ncommendiog  tiie  eourse  to  be  punned  in  a 
general  ^ilem  of  marine  meteorologioid  obaervati<ma  was  lud  before 
the  l^ttu  Pailiament  soon  after,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  for 
the  neoenary  expenditure.  Tbe  British  Association  undertook  to 
supply  verified  instrumenta  by  means  of  its  Observatory  at  Kew ;  and 
the  lioyal  Socnety,  in  consnltation  with  the  most  eminent  meteondo- 
gate  of  Europe  and  America,  addmiai  an  able  repact  to  tbe  Board  of 
Trade,  in  wUoh  the  objecta  to  be  attended  to,  so  aa  to  nnder  the 
qratem  of  observation  most  avsUable  for  science^  were  deariy  set  forth. 
With  this  00H>peTation  on  the  part  of  the  two  leading  sdentiBo 
aodetiea,  the  establishment  was  soon  organised.  It  was  puced  under 
the  direction  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  Admiral  F^ts-Roy ;  and 
in  tbe  be^nning  of  1865  it  wes  in  operation.  Agents  were  established 
at  the  principal  porta  for  the  supply  of  instivmenta,  books,  and 
bistruotiona ;  and  tfaers  are  now  mon  uian  900  British  ahipe  so  fur- 
nished, whose  offioers  have  undertaken  to  make  and  reoord  the 
required  observations,  and  to  transmit  them  from  time  to  time  to  the 
department.  Tbe  observations  are  tabulated,  by  collecting  together, 
in  separate  books,  those  of  each  month,  corresponding  to  geographical 
spaoee  bounded  hf  meridians  and  porallals  10  degrees  apari  At  the 
loeaent  time  700  months  of  loga  ba¥e  been  noeivid  fioin  nearly  100 
merehanfc-aUpaii  and  an  In  proeass  of  tabulaUoo.  Holland  la  tddng 
similar  ataps;  ud  the  Bleteorolo^oal  Instttato  of  tbat  eonntiy,  nndar 
ttio  diraetion  ot  Ur.       Bellot^  haa  already  pabUahed  ttina  Tolamea 
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of  nautical  information,  obtained  from  Dntdh  t«mIs  in  the  Atlantio 
and  Indian  Oosaua." 

In  1855  Uauteooat  Hatatf  embodied  In  a  popnlar  fbnn  the  results 
of  his  investigationa  on  maritime  geography  and  meteorology,  in  his 
'Fhydoal  Geograp^  of  tiie  Sea,'  of  whl^A  a  second  and  enlarged 
editi(»  was  pnbliued  in  tbe  aame  year.  As  an  original  soientiSa 
discoverer  Lieutenant  Uanxy  is  perhapa  acareely  entitled  to  ao  high 
a  place  as  his  oountiymen  cuUm  for  him.  Hia  attdnments  are  very 
eiteoMve,  but  his  great  distinction  Ilea  in  hfa  faculty  of  systematislng 
and  rendering  imotteally  applloablo  other  m«'a  obaervatlona  and 
dlsooTOrieo.  ui  bis  enqidries  on  the  ooeon  florrenta  and  the  gulf- 
stream,  and  in  the  oonatauotion  of  his  charts,  his  eourse  waa  plainly 
marked  out  for  him  by  Benndl;  and  much  that  he  haa  propounded 
on  marine  meteorology  waa  laid  down  by  Dove  and  others.  But  he 
has  extended  their  disooveries  and  added  others  of  his  own,  and  he 
haa  examined  the  great  field  of  investigation  more  thoroughly  and 
aeen  its  immenM  pnetleal  importanoa  more  deai^  than  any  of  hia 
pndeoeason  or  oontemporaries^  and,  what  was  of  atill  neater  eona» 
quenoi^  he  at  once  perceived  and  applied  the  best  pow^e  means  of 
solving  most  readily  and  perfectly  tbe  remaining  problems  and  nndet^ 
ing  the  results  practicably  available  for  the  service  of  the  navigation  and 
the  Dommeroe  of  the  world.  A  man  of  profounder  scientific  acquits* 
menta  might  have  given  a  more  learned  aspect  to  his  investigation^ 
but  only  one  endowed  vrith  the  ram  piaotioal  genlu^  Industry,  and 
energy— oomlMned  irith  the  thmoogh  knowledge  of  nautical  matters*- 
of  Ueutenant  Uaury  could  have  presented  them  in  so  cltatr  and 
woriuUs  a  form  aa  at  onoo  to  have  satisSed  tiie  judgment  of  sriantifio 
man,  removed  the  indifierenoe  of  governments,  and  secured  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  navigators  generally. 

Besides  the  works  alrwdy  notloed  lieutenant  Uaury  is  the  author 
of  a  aeries  of  *Lett«s  on  the  Aniaaon  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of 
South  America ; '  *  Befiaotion  and  other  Table*,  prepared  especially 
for  tiie  BedaotioD  of  Observations  at  tbe  National  Observatory, 
Washington ; '  '  On  the  probable  Relation  between  Uagnetism  and  tiie 
CiroBlatton  of  the  Atmosphere :  Appendix  to  Washington  Astrono- 
mioal  Obserrations,  1848'  (1661);  •  Astronoinical  Observations  made 
at  tbe  National  Obanmton'  (1853);  and  a  'Letter  oonceroing  Lanee 
for  tbe  Steamera  croenng  the  Atlantic'  (1854),  in  which  he  laya  down 
a  plan  for  the  avoidance  of  collisions  with  Atlantio  steamers  by 
oonfining  them  to  certain  eastward  and  westmurd  tracks  or  '  lanes,' 
whitdi  he  shows  by  observations  taken  from  log-booka  extending  over 
48,000  days,  would  afford  at  the  aame  time  the  moat  direct  as  well  as 
the  aafMnateo.  The  offldal  charts  pnpared  by  Lieutenant  Uaury 
at  the  Naval  OboMrvatory,  and  pnblished  by  the  Bureau  of  Otduanca 
end  Hydrography  at  Wa^ngtoa,  comprise :  North  and  South  Atlan- 
tic Traok  Charts  (8  sheets  eadi) ;  North  I^Se  Tnu^  Charts  (4  abeets), 
and  Sooth  Pa^dfio  (2  sheete);  North  and  Sonth  AUantic  and  Cape 
Horn  PUot  Charts  (3  aheeta  each);  North  Padfio  (6  sheets),  ani 
Sonth  Paoifio  Pilot  Charta,-  Coast  ot  BraaU  Pilot  Charts;  Trad» 
Wind  OharU  ot  the  Atlantio ;  Whale  Chart  of  tiie  World  <4  aheeta)  t 
Thermal  durta  of  the  Norib  Atiantio  (8  aheeta) ;  Storm  and  Bain 
CbarU  of  the  North  Atlantic,  ko. 

UILNB-BDWARDa   [Bdwabm,  Hekri-Uilne.] 

UONK,  DR.  JAUB3  HEKRT,  Bishop  of  Qloucester  and  Bristol, 
waa  bom  in  1784,  and  received  hia  early  education  at  Norwich  Qram- 
mar  echoed  and  the  Charter  House,  He  subeeoueDtiy  entered  at 
Trintty  College^  Cambridge,  of  wbloh  ho  beeamoF^low  and  Tutor.  In 
1808  ha  waa  ehosan  to  inoooed  th«  oalebrated  Ridiard  Poreon  aa  Regius 
profeeeor  of  Omtk  in  the  university.  It  was  mafaily  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  the  present  ^stam  ot  daasioal  honoun  at  Cambridge  was  estab* 
lished,  and  the  Pitt  press  founded.  As  a  scholar  of  Porson's  school 
he  Is  beat  known  for  bis  editions  of  the  Alceetis  and  Hippolytns  of 
Boripidee,  and  in  the  literary  world  for  hia  *  Life  of  Bentiey,'  and  the 
*Advarsnia'  at  Ponon.  Ho  waa  amidnted  Dean  of  Faterboroog^ 
in  18S^  and  emueorated  biahop  of  Qlonoeitar  in  18S0;  the  see 
of  Bristol  waa  added  to  hfa  diaige  In  18SS.   Ha  died  Juno  6»  1856. 


ITEWTON,  RE7.  JOHN,  vrell  known  aa  a  divine,  and  aa  the  fHend 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  waa  bom  In  London  July  24,  1725  (o.s.).  His  life 
waa  a  very  remaibUo  rae^  His  father  was  the  master  of  a  ship  in  the 
Ifeditemoean  trsd^  and  at  the  age  of  ^ven,  young  Newton  (whoso 
only  scbool-educaticn  waa  from  his  ri^th  to  his  tenth  year)  aooompo* 
nied  his  father  to  sea,  and  in  the  followhig  yean  made  several  voyages, 
but  with  considerable  intervals  between  tiiem.  From  his  mother  he 
had  derived  nligioua  instruction  and  example,  but  she  died  while  he 
was  very  young,  and  he  early  fell  into  vicious  halrita.  In  his  nine- 
temtii  year  he  was  aaised  by  a  preas-gang,  and  taken  on  board  the 
Harwfadi  ahlp-of-war.  Hia  fuherbowever  procured  hfan  recommenda- 
tions, and  he  was  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  aa  a  midshipman. 
Extreme  carelesBueas  at  this  time  marked  bis  conduct ;  he  forfeited 
his  captain's  good  opinion,  and  on  tbe  ship  touching  at  Plymouth  be 
deserted,  having  heard  tbat  hia  father  was  at  Torbay.  He  was  speedily 
captured,  flogged,  and  degraded.  Treated  with  contempt  as  well  as 
lianhnew,  bntlot  seemed  umost  insupportable,  and  on  tiie  aptdication 
of  an  African  trader  off  Madeira  for  assistance,  he  volunteered  to  go 
on  board,  and  aeoordlnglr  obtained  his  diuhar»f^Ma  ddoJiJlm 
OB  the  African  oonri^  and  bind  bii4^tlt!^1t^VSii4B)0@4^ 
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the  iikod  of  Bananoe^  S.E.  id  Siam  XiBOIM.  During  the  fiftoen 
montlu  h«  lemtioed  hen,  ha  nffotad  draftdfullf  from  nekoMB  and 
ill-treatmeDti  bat  ha  was  at  length  foiuid  by  the  oi^ttain  of  an  African 
•hip  who  had  beeo  oommissioafld  by  his  &ther  to  make  inquiries  after 
him,  knd  restored  to  hia  fnenda.  Hia  Cttiiar  howarer  h*  did  not  Me 
anin:  he  had  been  appoiUitad  gonnuff  of  York  Fort  In  Hudson'!  Bqr, 
where  he  died  in  17dOi 

It  waa  in  May  1748  th«t  young  Navrton  retuzned  to  England.  By 
this  time  hig  ehanoter  had  undergone  a  great  ohange.  -  Hia  lonellneea 
and  snfforiDgs  in  A&ioa  had  rendered  him  seciona :  a  storm  which 
occurred  on  hia  paasage  homa^  and  during  which  the  aUp  was  in  immi> 
nent  peril,  had  deepened  his  Bariousnesi  into  steong  religions  convio- 
tion.  So  high  an  opinion  had  liia  eondact  on  Hub  voyage  raised  of 
his  oharaoter  and  ability,  that  the  own«  of  the  vessal  Immediately 
ofTered  him  the  oommand  of  another  QoinM  ahip,  but  ha  deoliued 
the  offor,  preferring  to  aaire  at  laaat  another  wytg»  m  mate^  He  now 
devoted  the  whole  of  hie  leisure  to  self-improrement.  Whilst  in  AMoa 
he  had  one  book — Euclid's  Elements  i  and,  drawing  the  diagrams  on 
the  sand  wiUi  a  stick,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  first  six 
books ;  daring  this  voyage  he  succeeded  in  teaching  himself  the  mdi- 
ments  of  Latin,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  snbaequent  voyagea  enabled 
him  to  obtain  considerable  profideocr  to  that  langoi^,  and  to  acquire 
mudL  general  information.  All  this  time  his  religious  impressttms 
were  deepening,  and  having  escaped  from  man;  remarkable  perils,  he 
became  convinced  that  he  was  Uie  epeoial  object  of  a  snperintending 
providence.  While  master  of  a  ship  he  estabUshed  and  himself  rega- 
axly  conducted  public  worship  twice  every  Sunday. 

bk  all,  Newton  was  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship  about  four 
years ;  and  be  confeasea  that  "  during  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  he  never  had  the  least  soruplea  as  to  its  lawfulness ;  ** 
but  an  increasing  dislike  to  the  occupation  led  him,  on  being  prevented 
by  a  serious  illneBS  from  Bailing  (Aug.  1754)  with  Lis  ship,  to  look 
about  for  another  employment.  Through  the  interest  of  a  friemd  he 
obtuned  the  post  of  surveyor  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  August  1755. 
He  now  laid  aside  his  Latin  and  mathematical  studies,  and  devoted  all 
his  spare  boora  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  some  facility  in  Qreek 
end  Hebrew,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  Syriao :  he  alio  read  largely 
theological  works  in  Latin,  Engli^  and  French.  Associating  much 
with  those  who  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  religious  movement 
originated  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  Newton  was  led  by  his  seal  and 
energy  to  tue  a  prominent  part  in  their  meetings  for  prayer  and 
mutual  exhortation.  Bis  addresses  proving  tmusually  aoceptabl^  he 
was  enoonnged  to  offer  himself  (Deo.  17G8)  as  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  and  a  enzaqr  was  obtained  for  him.  The  Bishop  of  Cheater 
readily  countersigned  his  teetimonials,  but  the  Archbishop  of  York 
(Dr.  Qilbert)  refused  his  assent,  "  his  graoe  being  infiexible  m  support- 
ing the  mlas  and  aumia  of  the  CSturdL"  The  rebuff  in  nowise  uoted 
Newton's  ceaL  To  ahow  how  ha  would  have  preached  had  he  been 
ordained,  he  puUiahsd  (1760)  a  vol  am  o  of  *  Six  Discourses,'  and  in 
1762  a  scries  of '  Letters  on  Religion,'  under  the  Bignatures  of  Omioron 
and  Vigil,  which  bad  extensive  popularity  at  the  time,  and  have  been 
very  oftoi  reprinted.  He  now  began  to  tarn  hia  thoughts  to  the 
miniaby  among  the  Disseotets,  but  several  'evangelical' dergymen 
oiged  urn  to  make  another  efiwt  to  obtain  episcopid  ordination.  He 
was  presented  to  the  omrnqy  of  Olney,  and  in  April  1764  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Hneh  public  attention  was  called  to  the  afihir, 
and  he  was  a  few  months  later  indaced  to  allow  Dr.  Haweia  to  publish 
an  ■  Autheotio  Narrative  of  some  Remarkabla  end  loteiestihg  Particu- 
lars in  the  Ufa  ^  the  Rev.  John  Newton,' which  he  bad  written  ahortlj 
before. 

Newton -remained  nearly  sixteen  years  atOInay.  The  sUpeiid  of 
the  curacy  was  only  80^.  a  year,  but  he  had  some  means  of  u  own, 
and,  aa  Southey  observes,  "bis  zeal  and  his  genius,  uded  by  the 
remarkable  story  of  his  life,  had  rendered  him  a  oonspicuous  personage 
in  what  is  called  the  religious  world."  Mr.  Thornton,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant  of  similar  opinions  (whose  name  is  well  known  from 
Covrper's  Correspondence),  wrote  to  him  on  bis  removal  to  Oln^, 
"keep  aa  open  house  for  suoh  ss  are  worthy  of  entartunmant :  help 
the  poor  and  needy,"  and  added,  '*!  will  statedly  allow  you  200L  a 
year,  and  readily  send  whatever  you  may  have  ocoauon  to  draw  for 
more.  "  Thus  supported,  Mr.  Newton  was  aUe  to  give  effect  alike  to 
his  zeal  and  his  benevolence.  He  soon  became  the  recognised  leader 
of  those,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  par- 
ticipated in  hia  views.  It  was  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  uf  his 
ministry  and  friendship  that  Cowper,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  removed  to 
Oloey.  It  ma^  be  doubted  whether  Newton's  treatment  of  the  poet's 
mental  hallucmation  was  the  most  judioioua,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  kindness  and  purity  of  nis  intentions,  or  of  tbe  admira- 
tion  and  friendship  with  which  he  regarded  the  poet  penonaliy.  The 
poet,  as  is  well  known,  looked  up  to  Newton  with  veneration  as  well 
as  esteem.  In  all,  Cowper  spent  more  than  twelve  years  in  daOy 
intercourse  with  Newton  at  Olney,  and  part  of  the  time,  during  one 
of  his  terrible  attacks  of  insanity,  hi  Newton's  house.  Together  they 
composed  the  '  Olney  Hymns,'  in  which  Cowper  first  applied  before 
the  world  as  a  poet,  and  when  he  published  Ids  first  volume  of  poems, 
Cowper  begged  Newton  to  introduce  them  to  tiie  world  with  a  preface. 
In  1779  Mr.  Newton  was  praasntrd  by  his  frieod,  Mr.  Thornton,  to 


the  valoable  living  of  St  Kary  Woolooth,  London,  with  wUdi  waa 
united  that  of  St.  Man  Woolcburoh.  and  there  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  hia  days,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  and  writers,  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  so  called  Evangelical  seotion 
of  tbe  Ch&roh  in  tbe  metropolis.  He  continued  to  preach  with  little 
abatement  of  vigour  till  he  was  turned  of  eighty,  and  he  died  Dec  21 , 
1807,  aged  eighty-twa  Beaides  tile  works  above  mentioned,  he  pub. 
liahed  a  volume  of  letters  which  rivalled  hia  Omicron  Letters  in  npn* 
larity,  under  the  title  of  *  Cardlphooia,  or  tiw  Utterance  of  the  Heart 
in  tbe  coarse  of  a  real  Correspondenoe ;  *  a  volume  entitied  '  A  Review 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  8vo,  1770 ;  '  Letters  to  a  Wife,'  8vo,  1798, 
and  numwons  sermons,  tracts,  &o.,  all  of  which  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  death  under  the  general  title  of  '  Works  of  tbe 
Rev.  John  Newton,'  of  which  a  second  edition,  in  6  vob  8vo,  appeared 
in  1816. 

(NewtOD*a  AorroMee;  Cedl,  Lift  nf  HaiAons  Southey,  Life  <^ 
Cowper  s  iVoMM's  Worit,  &e.) 

*PARKE3,  JOSIAH,  waa  bom  in  Warwick  In  1793,  and  rsouv.d 
bis  education  under  the  elder  Dr.  Charies  Barney  at  Greenwich.  He 

adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  en^neer.  In  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  one  of  two  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  steam-veseel  accidents,  and  tbe  means  of  prevention ;  on 
which  he  made  a  report,  which  was  printed  In  the  same  year  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  draining 
engineer  to  the  office  ^  Woods  and  Foresta,  and  in  1856  to  a  umilar 
office  under  the  Board  of  Works.  As  a  draining  engineer,  Hr.  Faricss 
has  conducted  some  of  tbe  largest  public  and  private  works  in  this 
country;  and  his  eminent  success  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  this 
practice,  by  which  the  value  of  land  and  its  productiveness  have  besn 
so  largely  increased.  In  1821  Hr.  Parkes  published  a  woik  '  On  the 
Means  of  Consuming  the  Smoke  of  Steam-Engines  and  other  Fnmaoea.' 
During  the  years  1839-42  be  commnuicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  valuable  papers,  *  On  Steam-Enginee,'  *  On  Steam- Boilers,* 
and  the  '  Peroaasive  Action  of  Steam,'  which  were  pablisbed  in  tbn 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Institution,  and  the  gold  and  silvsr  medals  were 
awarded  to  him  for  them.  In  1848,  in  vols.  v.  aodvlL  of  the  'Journal 
of  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  Sodety  of  England,'  he  pabliahed '  Essays 
on  the  Philosophy  and  Art  of  Land  Drainage,'  and  *  On  Climate,  Soils, 
Ac.,'  which  also  appeared  aa  a  distinct  work,  and  which  has  been 
tranalated  into  most  European  languages. 

PARKlilS,  JOSEPB.  tbe  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  ham  at 
Warwick,  in  January  1796.  He  was  educated  partiy  at  the  same 
school  with  his  brother,  then  under  the  Rev.  Alien  Wheeler,  canon  of 
Worcester,  and  hi  1811-X2  studied  at  Qlasgow  Univerrity.  He  adopted 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  practised  as  a  solicitor  at  Btimlngham 
with  great  auecms.  During  his  residence  at  Birmingham  be  beoame 
remarkable  for  his  advocacy  of  those  social  and  political  changes  wbioh 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  oentury.  During  the  great  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform,  no 
man  exerdsed  a  greater  influence  upon  popular  opinion,  or  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  that  measure  by  a  most  strenuoas  oo-mwraUon 
with  its  advocates  in  the  two  Houses.  In  1833  he  gave  up  his  bnshiess 
in  Birmingham,  on  being  appointed  secretary  to  tbe  Royal  Commlssioos 
for  Inquiry  into  the  lilunidpal  Corporations  of  Kngumd  and  Wale^ 
and  on  their  Boundaries.  Ha  was  afterwards  solicitor  to  the  Charity 
Commission  ChaDcery  Suits ;  and  to  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriagea 
Registration  Public  Office.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  a  Taxing  Master 
in  Chancery,  an  offioe  whicb  he  still  holds.  He  has  pablidied,  •  A 
History  of  tbe  Court  of  Caiaoeeiy,'  8vo,  1828 ;  '  The  Equity  and  Real 
Property  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,'  1  vol.  8vo, 
1830 ;  *  The  Governing  Charters  and  Municipal  History  of  Warwick  ; ' 
*  The  CUdm  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  Birmingham  and  laverpool  Rail* 
Road  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  Opposition  of  the  Canal 
Companies,'  8vo,  1825;  'The  fterogative  of  Creating  Peers,'  8vo, 
1830  and  1856 ;  '  The  State  of  the  Courts  of  Requests  and  Criminal 
Jurisdictions  of  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire^  with  complete  tables 
of  local  Education  and  Crime,'  1828.  He  has  also  eontribnted 
various  articles  to  the  Retrospective^  London,  and  Weatminster 
Reviews.    [Sec  Sdpplemkst.] 

RENDEL,  JAMES  MEADOWS,  a  civil  engineer  of  great  eminence, 
waa  bom  in  1799,  at  a  village  on  tbe  borders  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon* 
shire ;  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Meadows,  was  a  well-known  arcwltect^  and 
bis  father,  who  was  a  county  surveyor  and  farmer,  was  a  man  of 
ability,  excellent  common  sense,  and  determination  of  character,  qosp 
litiea  which  descended  to  the  sou,  whilst  to  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  acquirements,  he  owed  the  rudiments  of  his 
early  education.  After  being  praoti<»lly  instructed  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  profession,  ha  went  to  Ijondon  and  obtained  an  engagement 
under  Mr.  Telfimd  [Tslfobd,  Thouab],  by  whom  ha  waa  emi>Ioyed  on 
the  survey  and  experiments  for  the  proposed  Suspension  bridge  over 
the  Mersey  at  Ruacom,  and  aubsequenUy  on  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  roads  in  tbe  north  of  Devon,  where  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with  contributed  much  to  create  that  self-reliance  so  useful 
to  hun  in  his  safaaequ«it  career.  In  1822,  he  bad*  oocasi<Hi  tO|apply, 
on  a  professional  snbjcc^  to  the  l^^i^ 
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discovering  tli«  Utaot  taleota      tbe  yaaag  «DglaMr,  tina  Minw^ 
twQDty-three  yean  of  Kge,  Bbortly  aftmrardt  cuifidad  to  UoDi  wiui 
th«  approval  of  Hr.  T«lford,  the  oonstniotion  of  a  eut-iroD  bridge 
across  the  Laiy,  an  arm  of  the  eea  within  the  harbour  of  Pljmoath, 
over  which  hii  lordahip  wm  proprietor  of  an  andeDt  ferry,  for  wbioh 
it  waa  deeirable  to  aubetibute  a  bridge,  the  eoath  bank  of  the  Imj  at 
SaltnuD  being  bia  property.   Tfaia  bridge^  oonnitiiig  of  fire  eUiplieal 
avohea,  wHb  with  the  flxoepuon  of  that  of  Sonthwarh,  the  laigeat  OMt- 
iitm  Btraotare  of  the  kind  in  the  ktogdom.  Ur.  Bandel  waa  engaged  in 
ita  conatmotitn  from  1824  to  lb27.   For  his  aceoant  of  thia  work  the 
Talford  medal  of  the  Inititation  of  Civil  Engineeta  waa  awarded  to 
bim.    About  thia  period  he  deaigned  and  executed  the  Bonoombe 
bridge,  where  hydraulia  power  waa  for  the  firat  time  applied  to  the 
maobinery  for  workinR  swing  bridgea.   Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Lht  bridge^  Mr.  BenderMtUed  in  Plymouth,  and  there  nenuaed 
hia  profeauni  with  great  aettvity,  being  engaged  in  snrreying  and 
reporting  upon  nearly  all  the  hartKMui  &  the  loath-weBt  of  England, 
aiul  azeentiDg  the  worka  at  a  great  number  of  plaoaa,  aoquiiiog  that 
maatery  over  bydranlic  eogineeriog  on  wliioh  his  fame  will  chiefly  rest. 
In  1831  he  iotrodaoed  a  new  aystem  of  oroasmg  rivers  by  means  of 
floatingbridgca  woikad  by  ateam-power;  they  were  applied  at  Saltaah 
and ^Torpi^  on  the  river  Tamar, and  subaequently  at  Southampton 
and  Portamonth ;  bat  the  rapid  progress  of  the  railway  syAitm  pro- 
vented  the  farther  development  of  this  useful  invention,  for  which 
the  Telftwd  medal  was  awarded.   Descriptions  of  tbe  structure  of 
thaee  bridges,  as  well  aa  of  that  over  the  Lary,  were  poblished  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enpneera.'  FartiOQlan  of 
tbe  oonstructioa  of  the  latter  were  also  oommunicated  by  Mr.  Rndel, 
in  1829,  to  Hm  Pljmooth  Instttution,  <^  whieb  ha  was  a  member,  and 
published  in  the  fUlowin^  year  In  tbe  only  vohima  that  baa  hitherto 
appeared  of  its  '  Transactions.' 

The  repairs  of  the  Montrose  snspenaion  bridge,  after  Its  fall,  were 
oonBded  to  him,  and  he  there  introduced  the  ayaiem  of  imparttog  that 
rigidity  to  the  platform  of  the  roadway  whldi  ia  now  admlbled  to  be 
ao  esBuitial  to  the  safe^  of  saspenslon  bridges. 

In  1838  lb;  Rendel  removea  to  Lcmdoii,  where  he  was  soon  oon- 
anlted  upon  many  important  woAi^  and  was  engaged  in  the  chief 
parliamentary  contests  of  that  reniarksble  period  in  the  faiatoty  of 
engiuaering.  About  this  time  he  deaigned  the  pier  at  Millbay,  where 
he  iotrodaoed  the  syatem  of  oonstmctiou  ainee  employed  with  so  mnoh 
auooess  at  the  harboora  of  Holyhead  and  Portland.  Engagements 
poured  in  faat  npon  him,  and  his  career  was  for  tbe  next  few  years  one 
of  unceasing  activity,  diiefty  in  the  cona traction  of  harbonra  and 
docks,  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  estuaries;  In  the  year 
184S,  the  projected  constroetloD  of  docks  at  Birkenhead,  in  Cheshire, 
of  auoh  an  extent  aa  to  create  a  fbnnidi^le  rival  to  Liverpool,  brought 
bim  very  prominently  before  the  world;  andtbe  protraoted  oootests  on 
thia  subjeot  will  be  long  reoMmbend  in  the  history  of  parUamentaiy 
commitfeMi^  tox  tbe  ability  with  wfaieb  be  defended  liis  positiona ;  and 
the  evidenoe  given  him  and  other  engioeen^  aa  now  collected,  forms 
a  Tenable  reomd  of  the  atate  of  engineeriog  practice^  The  almost 
incessant  labmir,  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable  from  thia  under- 
taking, were  more  than  even  hb  powerfal  coustibation  could  mfpoit, 
and  it  is  feared  tliak  tbsj  tended  to  sliortea  bis  life. 

The  daring  projoot  of  oomtmoting  a  dook  at  Gcsat  Grimsby,  1^  pro* 
jacting  the  wms  for  oat  nprai  the  mod-baoks  of  the  Hnmber,  was 
next  Bucceeafnlly  aecompliahed ;  and  he  commenced  tbe  two  gnat 
works  which  alone  auffioe  to  hand  down  his  osme  to  posterity,  bedda 
those  of  Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford, — the  harboun  of  refuge  of 
Holyhead  and  Portland.  Both  these  works  were  oonceived  with  the 
lariat  views,  and  have  been  carried  on  with  great  n^udity.  In  both 
eases  the  ^rtina  waa  adopted  of  estaUishiDgtimbaraliV*^  over  the  line 
of  the  jettiso  and  depositing  the  large  and  small  atones  together,  as 
they  came  from  the  quarries,  by  dropping  tiiom  vertioaUy  from  mlway 
wsggmis  into  their  podtionB,  thas  bringing  up  the  dumb  nmnltaaeoasly 
to  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Theee  two  great  wo^  are  advancing  very 
satiafaetorily ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  evidenoe  of  the  engineer's 
sagacity  in  the  adoption  of  thia  system,  that  although  the  severe 
storma  whieh  have  rspaatedly  oecnned  on  the  expossd  coasts  where 
they  are  situated,  have  d«ie  some  injury  to  portiona  of  the  stagey  and 
of  the  temporary  works,  at  Holyhead — where  the  piles  were  not  shod 
with  Mitchell's  aorews,  which  proved  so  suooessful  at  Portland — not  a 
stone  would  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  from  the  jattiea ;  and 
the  success  of  the  syatem  may  be  sidd  to  be  complete,  in  apite  of  the 
sinister  prediotioua  whldi  prevailed  before  it  was  tried.  Among  Uie 
other  works  upon  which  Mr.  Bendel  was  engaged,  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  oonatraetiene  on  tbeBiver  Lea,  and  the  improvements  of 
the  Kene  lUver.  He  waa  alao  amplOTed  Iqr  Esdieqasr  Loan  Gom- 
miaaionen  to  report  vtjpcn  Hbm  ondiiiBga  and  other  pabUs  -works  in 
Ireland. 

Ho  was  less  engaged  in  railways  than  hydraulic  wt^s;  but  in 
England  he  execated  tbe  Birkenhead,  lanoashire,  and  Cheshire 
Jancti<m  Line,  and  he  bad  tbe  dbaolien  of  the  "Eait  Indian"  and  tiie 
"  Ibdiaa"  railwi^s  in  India,  the  former  ^ejected  by  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Rowland)  Maodonald  Stevenson,  as  the  first  cn  the  vaat  system  now  in 
progress,  wliiob  will  doubtless  exert  a  mighiy  inflnenoe  on  the  futora 
destiny  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Hie  Ceylon  Une  and  that  of  Pemam. 
boQo  iu  Brasl  ware  alio  andar  Us  tUtug/t, 


There  wM  MNumly  a  barboor  or  a  river  of  Imptwlaaee  in  tha  kln^ 
dom  with  wUoh  Mr,  Beadel  waa  not  oonnected  in  some  capacity. 
His  advice  was  also  songht  by  foreign  countries;  and  he  was  emged 
to  report  upon  works  for  tlie  BrasUiaa,  the  Pmaaian,  and  the  Sl^d^ 
nian  goTommonte,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  a 
member  of  the  International  Commission  for  considering  the  oen> 
atruotion  of  the  proposed  canal  across  tbe  Isthmus  of  Sues. 

In  conaeqnenoe  of  the  danger  wbidi  thrsBkana  ths  por^  and  there- 
fore  tha  c»y  and  rspublio,  ot  Hanibnrg  with  ruin,  from  the  rapid 
aooumulation  of  sand  in  tbe  bed  of  the  Elbe^  the  Senate,  in  185$, 
invited  Mr.  Rendel  to  examme  the  state  (tf  the  navigation  of  tliat  river, 
and  make  proposals  for  averting  the  danger.  A  commission  of  such 
importsnoe  oould  not  have  been  intnisted  to  more  able  bonds.  He 
spent  some  months  in  studying  on  the  spot  the  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overoome.  Towards  the  aid  of  the  year  he  ssnt  in  a  moat 
able  report,  vritb  a  detailed  aceoant  of  hia  plan  for  nuicdying  Uie 
navigation,  and  preventing  any  future  recurrence  of  the  deposit  of 
sand  and  formation  of  a  bar  in  the  river.  This  report  waa  printed 
and  laid  before  the  Biirgerachaft,  or  representative  body  of  tbe 
citiam^  but  down  to  a  very  recent  period  the  requisite  works  had 
not  been  oommeuoed,  or  even  deterudned  upon,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Beadel  proposed  to  emstmet  a  lon> 
gliudmal  dam  or  dyke  in  the  middle  of  the  Elbe^  bsg^nnii^  at  the 
island  of  Finkenwarder,  a  few  milea  below  Hamburg,  and  extending 
down  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  mues.  Thia  would 
contract  the  main  body  of  the  river  into  ibont  half  its  natural  limits, 
and  the  eonstant  rush  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tidea  would  not  only  aweep 
away  the  preseot  sond-bauka  and  other  existing  obstacles,  bat  prevent 
them  from  ever  formmg  again,  deepen  tbe  obanas^  and  oonataatly 
keep  clean  the  bed  of  the  river,  llw  time  he  allotted  for  tbe  ezcon* 
tion  of  this  great  work  was  seven  years,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
expense  amounted  to  880,00(U. 

In  the  words  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Socie^,'  from  which, 
with  some  omissions  and  correotions,  the  present  article  is  principally, 
though  not  wholly,  derived,  the  subject  of  it  "maaman  of  gnat  energy, 
dear  peroeption  and  correct  j  ndgmeut;  his  praelioal  knoidedn  vras  weU 
directed,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  good  oio  of  tbe  sofantifle  aoqtdie- 
ments  and  skill  of  all  whose  services  he  engaged.  His  evidenoe  before 
parliamentary  committees  was  lucid  and  coDvinolBg,  seldom  faiii*^  in 
carrying  his  point;  and  hia  repovta  on  engineeriag  works  are  distin- 
guiahed  by  tha  deameiB  and  eoireetneii  <rf  hii  views,  and  the  ItadeM 
expression  of  his  oidnioB." 

Mr.  Bttidel  was  a  very  e»ly  membsr  of  the  lulitatiao  of  Civil 
Engineers,  having  joined  it  in  1834.  His  professional  elianwta-,  ad  mi- 
ni* trative  ability,  and  soientiSo  knowledge,  conspired  to  give  bim  a 
seat  in  the  council  as  Member  and  Vice-President  for  the  sixteeu 
years  preceding  his  death ;  and  he  was  elected  president  in  1852  and 
185S.  He  had  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on  the  23rd  of 
Felffuary  1843 ;  and.  agreeably  to  the  system  which  baa  of  late  pre- 
vailed of  adding  to  the  repreeenUtives  of  adenos  in  the  council  of 
that  body,  tbooe  of  other  sdsntifio  establishments,  daring  the  yean 
for  which  he  was  president  of  the  Inatitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  he 
was  slso  chosen  upcm  the  oooncil  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Rendel 
vras  as  amiable  and  kind  in  private  life  aa  ha  was  eneigetio  and  firm  in 
pnUii^  and  his  deoaas*,  vhioh  oooorred  on  the  21at  of  November  1858, 
cast  a  gh>om  over  the  whole  of  tbe  professhm  of  whieb  he  waa  a 
brilliant  omamenk 

RIQAUD,  STEPHEN  PETER,  M.A.  P.RA,  Savfllan  Profewir  of 
Astronomy  in  the  UnivendW  of  Oxford,  waa  bora  at  Bidimoad. 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1774,  and  was  deaoended  &om  a  French  family  of 
conuMatum  who  fled  to  a  foreign  land  on  the  revocation  of  tite  edict 
of  Naatea.  His  maternal  grandfether  and  his  father  had  the  care  of 
the  obaarvatoiy  of  king  George  IU.  at  K«w  <now  the  eleotrical. 
m^natiaal.  and  meteorological  eatablishmeot  of  the  Britidi  Asso- 
eiation).  an  appobitment  wUoh  probably  inflosncad  the  eiriy 
tastes  and  predilections  of  the  son,  on  whom  it  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred. He  was  admitted  a  membe^  ot  Exeter  Collie,  in  1791,  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteeo,  and  continued  to  reside  there  as  fellow  and 
tutw,  holding  also  in  auocessimi  mai^  univeni^  offioei^  until  181U, 
when  lie  beeame  SaviUan  Frofesaoc  of  GeooiMT,  and  alao  reader  in 
Experimental  Fhiloaot^y,  which  latter  appomtment  he  retained 
through  bis  life.  He  had  been  chosen  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  SOth  of  May  1805.  Professor  Bigaud  succeeded  in  1827  to  the 
care  of  tha  BadcUfib  Observatory  at  Oxford ;  and  the  noble  suite 
of  instruments  by  Bird  [Bnu^  Johh]  with  which  it  Is  furnisbed, 
was  angmented.  on  hia  reoommendation.  by  a  new  tranait-instmment 
and  drels^  so  aa  to  fit  it  for  the  most  refined  pnrpoaes  of  modem 
practical  astronomy.  He  became  at  tbe  same  Hmt,  Savilian  Pkofowor 
of  Astronomy,  relinqaishing  the  chair  of  Geometry. 

The  wiginal  obaervations  made  by  Dr.  Bradley  [Bbaihjt,  Jaiob] 
at  Kew  and  at  Wanstead.  with  the  nnith  sector,  and  the  records  <a 
the  progreaa  of  his  edebratad  disoovwisa  el  tbe  aberration  of  light  and 
tbe  nntatku  of  the  anth'i  azi%  bad  long  been  oonsidered  a  deside- 
ratom  fai  the  UatMy  of  sBtrmcaqr*  ^  prino^  part  of  these 
valuable  documents  (all  irideh  had  been  presented  to  the  Univmity 
of  Oxford),  had  been  apparently  loat,  having  been  lost  sight  nf  for 
iqnraida  of  seventy  yearaj  but  were  discovwad  *Tt*''"^iHirm1  t»tnh. 
ef  Fnta.r  Ri8»4 -mongsfc  tbe 
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Bxfnulbf,  one  of  bis  pndeeeauwt  Is  the  Sft^lian  clidr  of  iLstronomy, 
and  the  fint  Radidiffii  obaaiTCr,  whow  family  readil;  rrstored  tb«m  to 
the  UniTBinty.  lliey  were  now  «dited  by  FrofeHor  B^nd,  together 
with  other  docnmenta  collected  from  varioua  eouroea,  and  publuhed 
In  1831,  under  the  title  of  'The  Miscellineoua  Works  sad  Corres- 
poDdeoce  of  Bradley/  forming  a  work  which  will  ever  be  ngardti  as 
a  most  valuabla  record  in  the  history  uf  Astronomy.  To  it,  he  after- 
■warda  addad  an  i&tercsting  '  Sapplemant '  on  the  aatmoomioal  papers 
ot  Hantob  [Habbiot,  Thomas]  which  contain  the  aariiMt  reowrds  In 
eziatencfl  of^ abserratioos  of  J  uplter's  aatelUtes  and  of  the  solar  spots, 
tiioogh  their  autiior  was  not  the  disooveivr  of  either  seriss  of  objects. 
In  1838,  Profenor  lUgand  published  eome  curious  notices  of  the  first 

Sublication  of  the  Prindpia  of  Newton ;  and  he  had  also  projected  a 
feof  Halley,  wiUi  the  view  of  resouiog  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
fkom  muoh  of  the  iiyarioas  c^loquy  to  which  it  has  been  exposed, 
havings  in  18S4,  commanicated  to  the  Royal  AstroDomloal  Society 
some  biographical  partioalan  of  Halley,  contained  in  a  manuscript 
memoir  preserred  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  he  had  made  extensiTe 
oollectiona  also  for  a  new  edition  of  the  mathematioal  collections 
of  Pappus  [Papfdb,  ALKXANDRmus].  He  was  the  anther  of  many 
▼alodble  oommunications  to  the  Aahmdean  Society  of  Oxford  (of 
whieh  he  wai  one  of  the  oiiginaton),  and  to  the  Roval  Astrono- 
mical Sodely,  as  well  as  to  the  later  Joomab  of  the  Royal  InsUtatioa, 
to  the  'Edinbaigh  Philosophical  Joamal'  and  '  Joitmal  of  Sdeno^' 
to  tixB  'Philosophical  Magueise'  when  united  with  the  latter,  and 
other  scientific  periodica^  on  various  Bubjects  eonneoted  with 
matliematioal,  physioa],  and  astronomical  sdence.  There  was  probably 
no  oUier  person  of  bis  age  who  waa  equally  learned  on  all  sobjects 
oonoeotsd  with  the  history  and  literators  of  astronomy ;  as  a  mathe- 
maUosl  antiquary  and  bibliogr^her  be  was  unrivalled,  at  least  In  thb 
country,  until  the  gradual  adoption  of  similar  pursuits  by  IVofesaor 
Do  Uorgan.  One  of  his  later  production^  on  a  subject  not  historical, 
was  a  valoable  paper  '  On  the  relative  qnaatities  of  land  and  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe^'  publidied  in  ihe  uxth  vdlanw  of 
the  ■  Trans.  Camb.  PhiL  Soc' 

FrofiMsor  Itigand  was  a  man  of  most  amiable  duunoter,  and  of 
dngnlariy  plflesbig  manners  and  penoo,  as  the  contributor  of  this 
article  can  bear  witness.  The  warmth  of  his  affections,  his  modesty, 
gmtleness,  and  love  of  ^tii,  as  welt  as  the  great  vwiety  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  acoompUshments,  hod  secured  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
%  large  circle  of  friends,  not  merely  in  his  own  Univetelty,  but  among 
men  of  science  generally.  The  qualities  just  slladed  to  were  ohsrao- 
teristically  evinced  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  disonasioas  which  arose 
in  the  year  1836  ^occasioned  by  the  poblieation  .of  Ur.  P.  Baily's 
aooount  of  Flamsteed),  on  the  ohazacterB  and  mutual  conduct  of  that 
astronomer,  and  of  Ualley  and  Ifewton.  He  died  In  London  on  the 
16th  of  Haroh  1889,  after  a  short  hot  painful  illneas. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  thas  suddenly  taksn  from  his  labours,  he 
was  engaged  in  editing  and  printing  a  selection  of  the  letters  of 
scientific  men  of  the  17th  century,  extending  from  1706  to  1741,  the 
autograph  originals  of  which,  formerly  in  the  possesaioa  of  the  father 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  had  been  supplisd  by  Qeorge,  fourth  earl  of 
Macclesfield  ;  the  publication  having  been  undertaken  by  tiie  aniver- 
Aty.  But  the  printers  declaring  themselves  nnable  to  work  from  the 
ori^oal^  Professor  Rigaud  transcribed  the  whole  corpsspondonoe  (now 
oempying  nearly  1000  pages  in  octavo)  in  modem  orthography.  He 
had  printed  the  first  volume^  and,  after  tus  decease  his  eldest  son, 
*SlxFaBtr  JoBDAH  RiQAtJD,  entered  upon  the  work  with  the  second, 
and  puUiahed  both  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  *  Correspondence  of 
Soieutifio  Hen  of  the  17th  Century,  including  letters  of  Barrow, 
Flamsteed,  Wallis,  and  Kewton.'  Professor  B^od  married,  on  the 
Sth  of  June  1815,  the  eldest  dat^tsr  of  the  late  Qibbes  Walker 
Jordan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister,  of  Portland  Place,  London,  colonial 
agent  for  tiie  Island  of  Barbadoss  (author  of  three  memoirs  on  the 
allied  BuUoota  of  tiie  infleoUons  of  light,  the  colours  of  thin  plates, 
and  the  Irides  or  Coronas  seen  around  tiie  sun,  tic).  By  this  lady, 
who  died  in  1827,  he  left  seven  children.  His  eldeet  eon,  already 
mentioned,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Rigaud,  fonnerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  ^eter 
Coll^i  afterwards  in  auooession  saoond  msater  of  Wsatminster  St^ool 
and  hMd'master  of  Ipswich  School,  SuffoUi,  was  Mathematioal  Bxami* 
ner  in  1846,  and  became  In  1866  one  of  tlu  seloot  preaohers  of  tiie 
University.  In  November  1857  he  was  appointed  to  the  colonial 
bishopric  of  Antigua.    He  died  June  28,  1859. 

*  RU3SELU  JOHN  SCOTT.  F,R.a,  tha  eminent  dvil  engineer.  Is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Rundl,  and  wsa  bom  in  the  Vale  of 
Ojda  in  1808.  He  wac  and  adnoated  at  Edinbufgh  Univenity,  where 
be  gradttated  in  1834.  While  a  mere  child  he  had  shown  great  fond- 
ness for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  his  father  having  encouraged  his 
inclination,  he  early  acquired  ocaxsidentble  mechaniMl  dexterity,  and 
daring  his  residence  at  Edinburgh  sedulously  studied  dynamics  and 
the  oonneoted  branches  of  mathematical  and  phyrioal  soienee.  So 
highly  were  bis  attainments  estimated,  that  on  the  death  (in  November 
1882)  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  professor  of  natural  philoaophy  in  the 
Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  he  waa  called  upon  to  deliver  in  his  place 
the  usual  natural  philosophy  oourse  of  lectures.  Ui.  Russell  was  for 
some  time  at  thD  head  of  a  sbip-building  yard  in  Greenock,  and  after- 
wards of  an  eo^sering  eatabJiBhrnsBt  in  Edinbuish.  •  He  removed 
to  Londm  In  1844.  The  wnitraoUoD  of  ateun-iMDages  for  nmnlng 


OB  eommon  roads  waa  ooeopying  muoh  attoition,  and  lb.  Rossell 
invented  one  whioh  ran  reguUrly  for  some  time  between  Olssgow  and 
Paisley  :  a  paper  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  for  October,  186S^ 
on  Steam-Caniages  was  understood  to  be  written  1^  him.  The  oon- 
struction  of  ships  and  boats  of  iron  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the 
forms  of  vessels,  and  a  project  wbich  waa  started  for  running  swift 
passsnger  boats  on  a  canal  induoed  him  to  eonsider  more  particolariy 
what  form  a  boat  should  take  m  aa  to  produce  the  hast  *  swell'  in 
passing  through  the  water,  and  he  accordingly  made  numerous  expe- 
riments on  the  osoUlatioDs  produced  in  the  waters  of  the  eanal  1^  the 
passage  of  vessels  along  it.  He  embodied  the  reanlta  of  bia  ioquirioa 
and  experiments  in  a  paper  which  be  read  before  the  Briti«h  Associa- 
tion at  the  meeting  held  at  Dublin  in  1835.  Great  interest  was 
excited,  and  he  waa  requested  to  continue  hie  experiments,  Sir  John 
Robinson  being  associated  with  him  to  the  oondoot  of  them.  These 
experiments  and  inquiries—whidh  Mr.  Russell  chiefly  diieeted,  and  to 
which  he  gaveall  their  value  by  hisfruitful  deductions— wereextended 
over  a  long  course  of  years,  and  made  in  an  immense  varied  of  forms 
— ^in  small  pieces  of  water,  in  canals,  in  tidal  rivers,  in  ffistuaries,  and 
on  the  ocean — with  small  and  with  large  models,  with  boats  consCructed 
for  the  purpose,  with  steamers  and  with  sailiog  shipa.  In  all.  Borne 
20,000  distinct  experiments  were  mada  From  year  to  year  Mr.  Russell 
reported  to  the  British  Association  the  course  of  his  expsrimeots  and 
the  laws  which  he  educed  from  them. 

Very  early  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  discovered  or 
observed  what  he  termed  '  the  Great  Solitary  Wave^'  or  'the  Primary 
j  Wave  of  Tnmalation,'  and  oouceived  the  idea  that  it  waa  posuble  ao 
;  to  adapt  the  fona  of  the  bull  of  a  ahip  as  to  cause  the  least  displace- 
'  ment  of  on  adverse  wave,  and  to  obtidn  the  largest  aadstanee  from  the 
I  wave  of  translation  whioh  it  prodacea  in  moving  rapidly  through  the 
;  water;  and  henoe  be  arrived  at  the  conclusion  whidi  he  stated  in  his 
I  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1839 — "  That  in  a  voyage 
;  by  a  steam-vessel  in  the  open  sea,  exposed  to  adverse  aa  well  as  favour* 
able  winds,  there  is  a  certain  high  v^ooity  and  high  portion  of  power, 
whieh  may  be  accomplished  wiu  less  expenditure  of  fuel  and  of  room 
than  at  a  tower  speed  with  loss  power."  In  order  to  obtain  this 
advantageous  result,  be  conceived  that  the  reasel  should  be  emstmoted 
of  such  a  form  that  the  lines  or  curves  of  the  bow  should  bear  a 
definite  conformity  with  the  corves  of  a  'wave  of  translation,'  whilst 
the  lines  of  the  stem,  in  like  manner,  ahould  ooi^orm  to  wliat  he 
termed  tiie ' wave  of  replaoemcnb'  He  called  this  the  'wave  princi- 
ple,' and  a  voeeel  oonatrueted  according  to  it  he  deecribed  as  *  ths 
solid  of  least  reststanoe,'  Vessels  were  sarly  oonstruoted  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  first  appears  to  have  been  the  Fire  King  yadat,  whkh  waa 
found  to  be  swifter  than  any  other  of  its  siae  in  the  kingdom.  Next 
some  steamera  were  built  with  equal  suoosbs.  It  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Brunei  when  he  built  the  Great  Western,  the  largest  ateamer  then  in 
existencei  Professional  pngo^eei  pramted  the  general  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  but  It  steadily  made  ita  way  h<Aii  in  this  country  and 
America,  and  now  all  vessels  mtended  for  swift  sailing,  inoloding  the 
noted  American  clippers,  and  the  great  sea-steamen^  wluBtiier  propelled 
by  sorew  or  paddle,  are  built  with  a  more  or  lees  close  approximation 
to  the  *  wave  form,'  The  oonsnmmation  of  the  principle,  according 
to  its  author,  and  that  whioh  will  most  flurly  test  its  correotnesa,  will 
be  found  in  tiie  Great  Eastern,  the  oonetnunlon  of  whieh,  under  the 
direotim  ofMr.  RuaselUhsBexdtedauohgaMral  attention  during  ths 
last  three  yeaze,  but  especially  durii^  the  last  few  months.  It  was 
'  On  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  Great  Sbip '  that  his  latest  paper 
read  before  the  British  Assotnation  (August  1857)  was  written.  Tiiis 
enormous  ship  is  built  on  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  etriot  aooordanoe 
with  his  wave  principle ;  the  tona  thwefore  is  that  of  Mr.  Russell : 
the  ooastmotiva  prinoipui  are  thoaa  of  Mr.  fiktuel,  the  moat  remarit 
able  feature  bung  the  appUcotion  fbr  the  fitat  time  in  a  ship  of  the 
'  oellular  prinoi^V  whioh  was  employed  with  so  much  snoosas  in  the 
Britannia  (tubular)  Bridge  aoross  the  Mensi  Strait  at  Bangor.  As  Mr. 
Russell  stated  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  "  When  a  vessel  was 
about  to  be  built,  intended  to  attain  a  certain  speed,  from  tan  miles  an 
hour  upwards^  teferenos  to  tiie  table  of  the  wave  prinoi(de  informed 
them  of  the  length  which  the  bows  and  stem  must  be,  and  of  the 
peouliaii^  of  construotion  neoessary  in  on^  to  procure  desired 
result  Aooordhig  to  this  principle.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  speed  which  this  vessel  waa  to  attain,  that  the  length  of 
her  bow  should  be  830,  the  length  of  her  stem  250,  of  the  midship 
120,  which,  with  ten  feet  for  the  screw  propeller,  gave  her  on  entire 
length  of 680  feet "  [the  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  exoeed  680J.  He  inferred 
therefoie  tha^  "while  iaorasaing  the  carrying  or  paying  power  of  the 
ship  to  an  Imrneose  extent^  its  mode  of  conatmotion  was  anbh  that  the 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  water  wss  in  a  muoh  lower  ratio,  so 
that  the  vessel,  notwithstanding  Iti  enormous  aie^  oonld  be  mAtd  aa 
eoonomically  as  a  smaller  one." 

Mr.  Russell,  having  read  a  paper  on  bia  inveatigatiooa  before  the 
Royal  Society  o'  Edinburgh  in  1837,  was  awuded  the  Sodety's  large 
gold  medal,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  tha  Sodatgr.  In  June  1849  he 
was  sleeted  a  Fallow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  waa  fbr 
some  timeoeoretaryoftheSociety  of  Arts,  and,  in  connection  with  that 
society,  was  one  of  the  origioators  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  nine  gentlwneu  who^Tiuohased  the  building 
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•SABINE,  MAJOR  OENCRAL  EDWARD,  R.A..  Pnddmt  «iid 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  iSvoiety,  one  of  the  tliatiiigtiiahed  leaden  in 
fchs  oonqiutt  of  luttan^  whidi  th«  ecientiflo  bnocbea  of  the  &itiah 
Army  uto  oootribated  to  society,  ia  of  Iriib  eztnotiooi  and  was 
bom  In  1790.  He  fini  becama  known  to  tbm  pnllic^  u  Ueutsoant 
8abiB%from  bh  aoeompanyiog  Captain  (afterwani  Sir  John)  Koee,  and 
UeutMiant  (afterwarda  Sir  Edward)  Pury,  in  the  first  Arotie  Expedi- 
tion  <rf  the  eerlee  to  vhioh  it  beloof^ed.  The  reeolta  of  the  niagiietio 
obaerrMiaiu  which  wwe  made  by  him  in  tho  oourae  of  the  voyage 
tnuft  bo  looked  to,  as  aa  eminent  pbiloaopher,  Or.  Peacock,  baa  latdy 
obeoTod,  "  aa  having  gtveo  tho  firat  great  impnlao  to  the  syatamatio 
■Udy  of  tha  phanonMBS  of  terestrial  inagBoHain."  It  ^paared  from 
the  rtateman*  whieh  bo  eommoaloated  to  the  Royal  Soao^  apm  bis 
return  (in  two  popen  inaert«d  in  the  <  Pbiloaopbiral  Tnnaactiona*  for 
1819,  ba&Dg  hia  firat  eratribationa  to  that  ooUectioB),  that  the  directive 
force  of  the  faoriaontal  magnetio  oeedle  in  tho  Arctic  r^jiMia  waa  ao 
mni^  roduoed  by  the  grcatoeae  of  the  vertical  fore*  ooeanooing  the 
dip.  tiuik  tht  beat  aoapended  eompaaaea  not  only  tcavenad  with  great 
difBcuI^rbnl  wm  ao  miuk  domiwrtod  by  the  awgnetiam.  whether 
indnoad  or  pMnoiDan^  ct  the  maaaaa  of  iron  in  Um  ahipa  thomatlvea, 
that  their  indicatiwia  booamo  utterly  oseloaL  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  mind  of  Captain  Sabine,  as  he  had  now  become,  leading  liim  to 
experimental  or  observational  reeaarch  In  tboae  departmanta  of  terrea- 
triml  phyaio^  wbidi,  the  forces  to  be  obaerrod  or  meaaored,  varying 
with  the  geographical  poaiti<a  of  tho  pUoo,  roqain  for  thoir  invertiga- 
tioo,  tho  ttan^ort  of  inatrnDMoti  or  wputkni  firom  latitode  to  lati- 
tude ho  oemnwDCid  in  1821  a  Nrioa  of  vojagai,  from  tho  oqnator  to 
the  arctic  drole,  principally  in  order  to  determtno  the  length  of  the 
Mcondi^  pendolum  in  Tarious  latitodeo  and  localities.  The  reaulta, 
wfaieh  were  oT  great  value  in  relation  to  tho  figare  of  the  earth,  were 
pnl^ahed  in  a  quarto  volomo  in  1825,  together  with  Qeognwhical, 
HydrograpliiealtandAtmoaphericalnotioas.  This  valoabia  work  la  now 
nri^  having,  wiUi  a  too  Bompnloaa  oonseientioaraesa  been  to  a  great  ez- 
taut  auppraaaed  by  tho  an^or.in  oonMqu«noo<rf certain  derioal  erron  in 
reading  the  diviaiona  of  the  level  of  a  amall  astronomioal  circle^  of  which 
it  wo  aid  have  suffioed  widely  to  make  known  the  oonrectioo.  Similar 
reiaarehea  and  obaervationa  oontinuod  for  some  yeanto  engage  Captain 
Sabine's  attention,  in  the  iotervala  of  bis  military  du^  in  Inland,  in  the 
omirsa  of  irikkb  ho  attained  the  rank  of  Hqor.  In  18S8  Iw  made  some 
valoabia  obaervatiana  oo  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetio 
fbrea  la  Seotlandt  whidi  he  communicated  to  the  British  Association 
at  the  dzth  meeting,  held  at  Bristol  in  that  year,  in  the  '  Reports  *  of 
which  they  were  published.  To  tho  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
following  year,  he  oommunioatod  an  elaborate  RepOTt  *  on  Uie  variations 
of  the  magnetic  intensity  obaervod  at  difiEeront  pointa  of  tho  earth's 
■urfaoh'  In  the  next  year  he  produced  a  memoir  on  the  magnetio 
isodinal  and  isodyaamie  lines  in  tlie  foitish  Islands.  Thee^  and  sub- 
sequent conMbutions  to  the  anbject,  either  theoretical  or  praotleaL 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  magnetical 
observatories,  and  especially  for  those  established  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  various  oolonies,  at  the  joint  reeommcndation  of  the  Royal 
Sode^udBritiab Association.  TbeoehavoauppUedthomootprMiioaa 
losolti.  In  the  words,  agaio^  ^  Dr.  FeMoO,  It  li  to  this  "diatin- 
gnlshed  oboerver,  that  we  are  obi^y  iodebtad  fhr  tbo  organisatioo  of 
the  vast  ^atem  of  magnetic  observafaMies  wUdi  have  been  estaMisbed 
in  latw  times,  and  for  the  compete  diaousslon  of  the  obeervations 
which  they  have  aSorded,  and  wwoh  have  totally  dianged  tho  aapeot 
of  the  amence  of  magnetism." 

The  o(d<aiiaI  obaarvatoriaa  ara  under  Om  tnparintindeDes  of  Gonaral 
Sabine  whoaa  diaauaiAoBa  of  tiio  obaervationa  nave  been  oommunieatad 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  publiahod  in  the  *  Rilloainihical  Tranaao- 
tion%'  and  also,  together  wiui  the  observwtiMis  themsuveo,  in  a  serlea 
of  laige  volumes.  Two  of  the  latest  most  striking  inductions  made 
from  tiiem  by  him  are  tiie  magnetio  operation  of  the  son,  independent 
of  Its  hea^  and  the  ooinddnoe  of  the  period  of  oartein  magnetic 
phenomenal  irith  tiiat  of  tlie  ^do  of  ohugas  of  the  solar  spots.  Bat 
his  introduetion  to  the  Toronto  obaarvatione  last  pnUUted,  vd.  iil, 
also  made  public  in  the  '  Prooeedhiga  of  the  Royal  Society,*  1857,  la 
memorable  in  a  higher  point  of  view.  It  contains  the  reeommenda- 
lions  of  the  philosopher,  full  of  years  and  honour,  aa  to  what  ia  now 
deorable  in  the  continuance  of  the  Obaervatoriee ;  on  which  subject 
he  remarks,  (in  the  Proosodii«e)  *  feolbg  all  will  aiwreeiate 
*'11ieraii  another  advantage  (If  It  bo  one)  iriiioh  mi^  attend  toe  early 
proseeution  "  [of  what  lio  reoommenda}  "  vis.,  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting (if  it  were  desired  to  oonsolt)  the  experience  of  tiie  person  who 
has  o<nidacted — and,  as  he  believes,  soeoesafully  eondocted — ^tbe  firat 
experiment  from  ita  oommeocemeot  now  almost  to  its  close ;  but  this, 
in  the  oonrae  of  nature,  can  only  be  available  for  a  few  years  to  oome;" 

Vft  have  been  oompeUed  to  omit  notidng  many  other  tosearches, 
observations,  and  experiments  of  General  Sabine,  eapedaUy  on  the 
Pendulum  and  in  Meteondogy.  Most  ol  them  have  appeared  in  Ua 
work  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  British  Asaooiatioo.  Nnmeroua  minor  but  not  unim- 
portant papers  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magarine.' 
He  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  April  I81S  ;  in  1800 
be  succeeded  Mr.  Qeorge  Rennio  as  Treasurer  and  Vice-Preddent, 
and  in  1861  wna  ohoaen  Presidont  after  Sir  B.  Brodic  retired.  Among 
the  setiTe  fellows  of  tiie  Socie^  there  are  very  few  of  equri  seniority. 


Ha  iwoama  a  member  of  the  British  Asaodation  in  1887,  and  waa 
nominated  on  the  ooundl  in  tbe  following  year,  and  from  1839,  with 
ehOTt  intervals,  be  has  been  one  of  the  general  aeeretariei,  and  for  some 
years  past  sols  general  aaoMtan:  at  the  meeting  at  Bel&st,  in  1863,  ha 
filled  the  btRMurafala  (rfBoa  of  ncKdant  Mm.  Sabine  is  tiie  ttaadator 
of  Hnmb<ddt^a  *Cosnws '  and  'Aapeeta  ci  Nature'  to  which,  but  pai> 
ticularly  to  the '  Coemoa,'  Qeneral  Sabine  added  many  valuable  noten 
in  his  own  branch  of  Knenoe. 

The  elder  brether  of  the  subject  of  this  notioe  Mx.  Joseph  Sabthi, 
F.R.3q  F.L.ab,  who  held  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  tbe  responsible 
office  of  Inspector-Gjooeral  of  Taxee  vas  odnoatod  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  devoted  himself  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  to  the 
study  of  botany,  omidudogy,  and  other  braaohos  of  natnral  history. 
He  became  seeietsry  to  the  Hortiooltural  Sodety  of  London  at  tho 
period  of  its  firat  estahljahmant^  and  must  alwaya  be  oonaidered  as  the 
chief  author  of  its  soooeasfol  and  complete  development ;  in  addition 
to  his  official  and  editorial  aervioee  oontributing  to  ita  *  Transactions' 
no  fewer  tlian  alxty-four  papers,  the  moat  important  of  wfaieh  an 
tboae  on  tho  genera  Croons,  Dahlia,  and  Chysantfaonum.  He  waa  alao 
aa  active  and  vahiaUe  early  member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  whoaa 
gardens  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  taste.    He  died  in  1 837. 

Mb.  Hbhrt  Bbowhb,  F.R.a,  of  Portlaod-plaee  London,  whoee  wife 
was  sister  to  theaa  gentlemen,  deserves  mention  here  becwose  (in  the 
words  of  tbe  Ute  Mr.  Davies  Qilbert,  MP.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  his  AnnlTcrsary  Addreas  to  tliat  body  for  1890)  "Xto  man  was 
ever  mora  diatingoiahed  in  the  impntaat  station  trf  oonmsu^ng  tiuMe 
veassla  whldi  seenre  to  Englsnd  ue  oonimcne  of  nations  nnknown  to 
former  ages ;  nor  did  any  one  more  laigely  contribate  towards  intro< 
dudng  tiis  modem  refineoMnts  of  nautical  astnmomy.  whieh,  skil- 
ful iy  pnraoed,  and  under  favourable  dtcnmstanooe  determine  the 
place  of  a  ship  with  greater  aceoracy  than  what  in  tlie  early  part  of 
the  last  century  would  have  been  thought  amply  auffident  for  head- 
lands, roadsteade  or  barbonra  of  tlie  flratimportanosi   Beticed 

to  private  life*  Mr.  Browne  oseftiUy  amooed  Ua  dac^idng  years  by  a 
continuanoe  of  his  favoorlte  pursoita ;  and  up  to  tho  lateat  period  of 
his  life  ha  patronised,  enoouraged,  and  promoted  practical  astronomy." 
His  house  in  PortUnd-plaoe  (So.  2,  situated  in  K.  lab  61"  81'  S'-l) 
is  a  clacaical  locality  in  the  histoiy  of  English  terreatrial  phyatoa. 
Captain  Kater'a  [Ki.nii,  Ebhbt]  original  expeiimente  made  with  hia 
own  oonvartible  pendulsm,  for  determining  tbe  le^^  of  the  seoond/ 
pandnlom  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  the  Intended  standard  of 
linear  measure,  were  made  in  Mr.  Browne's  house  and  w{1^  hia  sadst- 
ancfc  (*PhiL  Trana,'  1816.)  Mr.  Browne  had  become  poaseflsed  of 
the  standard  scale  of  General  Roy,  whtoh  formed  the  bsMs  (ri!  the 
Trigonometrical  Surv^  of  Great  Britain.  Hera  alao,  and  with  the 
■ame  aid.  General  (tiien  Captain)  Sabine  made  hia  final  observations 
for  determining  the  oseillation  of  the  pendulum  in  dififerent  Utitadee 
as  obeorred  tn  the  first  two  Antic  expeditions.  ('FhiL  Tmna,'  1821.) 

*  SCHLEIDEN,  MATTHIAS  JACOB,  German  botanistand  physio- 
logist, professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession  and  studied  under  bla  uncle  Profeeeor 
Horkel  of  Beriio,  who  ia  waltknown  for  Us  rnasaniliui  upon  vegetable 
phyaology.  Onaof  theoarUeat^odnetionaof  PTofiaBSorSdileiaen,  by 
wUah  hia  name  became  asaodatod  in  Eorope  witii  discoveries  in  vege- 
table phyaiology,  was  entitled  'Cmtributiona  to  niytt^eneds,'  and 
published  in  Mtiller's  '  Archiv  fllr  Anatomle  und  Physiologie'  Part  IL 
fbr  1838.  This  paper  waa  translated  by  Dr.  Franda,  and  published  in 
the  second  vdume  of  Taylw's  'Seientifio  Memoirs.'  It  was  also 
rmnUiahad  Iqr  tiw  Sydenham  Soda^  in  Bi^d,  In  1847.  Thia 
indioatea  tiie  importaaoe  attadied  to  tiiis  paper.  In  it  tiie  antiior,  for 
the  first  time  drew  attention  to  the  process  of  the  growth  of  cells. 
It  bad  already  been  shown  that  vegetable  tissue  oonalsted  almoat 
entirely  of  oeua,  but  Schlddcn  now  saaerted  that  every  vegetaUe 
tiaaae  originated  in  celle  and  that  evwy  cell  originated  in  a  nudeus  or 
■mall  mass  of  nitrogenous  matter,  wUdi  be  called  a  'oytoblast.' 
He  aopportad  the  esundatlott  of  tUs  great  law  hy  a  vast  nnmbw 
of  obaervations  made  by  tbe  mlorosoope  and  drew  attention  to  the 
Ihet,  that  henoaforth  tiiefuneUons  of  the  lih  of  plants  must  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  function  of  each  individual  odL  The 
sensation  produced  by  tiiii  paper  can  hardly  be  overrated.  At  firat  it 
excited  oppodtion  amongst  botaniste  hot  this  oppodtion  had  hardly 
time  to  declare  itself  before  a  papw  ^>peared  br  Dr.  Thomas  Schwann, 
proteaaor  of  anatnny  in  Louvafai,  entitied  'Ulcroaaopioal  Beaeardiea 
mto  the  Aeocffdanoa  in  the  Btniotnre  and  Growth  of  Aw^bIi^ 
Flante*  in  March  1839.  Inthiaeaaay  Dr.  Schwann  demonstrated  that 
the- law  which  Schleiden  had  laid  down  tor  thevq^table  kingdom  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Ho  showed  tiiat  the  tissues 
of  animals  were  like  those  of  plants,  made  up  of  oelle  and  that  each 
odl  originated  in  a  jnimitive  oytohlasi  Altiu>n^  the  views  of 
Sohldden  and  Schwann  have  been  somewhat  modified  1^  the  progresa 
of  disooveiy,  tbe  great  ftmdamental  fteta  wbidi  they  made  known 
is  the  above  papers  lie  at  the  present  moment  at  the  foundation  of  all 
phymologicel  sdence,  and  the  period  which  waa  tiina  initiated  may 
be  rmrded  as  even  of  more  importance  than  that  which  occurred  on 
tho  discovery  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey. 

Since  the  period  of  the  production  of  this  great^p^per,  Bohlddea 
haa  vBiy  oonstantly  appeued  before  the  world  «  a  qn^rilatel^ 
facto  to  the  adenoa  of  TsgetaUe  ii^ffifg^^ioyftPA^t^W^lfi' 
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itudiM  and  oiigioaX  investigatloDB  ho  publishKl  in  a  ByBt«matie  work, 
entitled  '  The  Priucipleii  of  SoieniiGc  BotODj,  or  Botany  as  ao  Inductive 
Science.'  Thii  book  wu  trtiulatod  into  the  Eogliah  language  by  Dr. 
LankMter.  and  wu  pabliahed  in  London  in  1849.  It  embraced  a  full 
wxNKiiit  fail  Tiewa  on  Ibe  dev«lopin«it  of  plaota,  aod  alao  of  hia 
xweaidiM  iip<a  their  impragoation.  Am  the  resnlt  of  theae  ha  main- 
tained that  the  pollen-tube  ia  connrted  into  the  young  embryo,  a 
view  which  he  has  ainoe  abuidoned.  Thia  work  contained  the 
freeat  poaable  critioiflm  upon  the  labour*  of  hia  predeeeeaors,  and 
aatabliehed  a  Bystem  of  morphology  and  morpholofiical  doctrine, 
which  is  gradually  finding  iti  way  into  the  literature  of  the  Boience  of 
Botany. 

Profaagoc  Sohleiden,  whilst  one  of  the  moat  profound  origbal  is- 
vestigaton  and  thinkers  of  the  day,  ia  one  of  n  few  Oerman  pro- 
fessors, who  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  addresa  a  wider  class  than  that 
which  they  meet  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  oniverBity,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage free  from  "  the  dost  of  the  Bchoola."  With  tlua  new  be  pub- 
Uahed  a  Boriea  of  popular  lectures,  entitled  *  The  Plant :  a  Biography.' 
These  lectures  were  highly  popular  in  Qermany,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated in  English  by  Professor  Henfrey.  The  lecturea  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  moat  agreeable  readinffs  on  the  aabject  of  natural  history 
■oience. 

Professor  SchUiden  has  alao  had  practical  alms  in  view,  and  he  haa 
moat  Boooeasfully  turned  hii  attention  to  the  applioation  of  vegetable 
physiology  to  Bgrioultura  and  animal  phjtiology.  He  was  the  first  to 
detect  tiie  erron  fallen  into  by  the  too  entbusiastio  cultivators  of  the 
chemical  school  of  pbytiotogy,  and  wrote  an  indignant  diaehdmer  of 
Liebig's  physiological  views,  as  given  in  faia  *  ChemiBtry  of  Agricolture.' 
In  the  '  EncyoloptUlie  der  Qeeammten  theoretiaohen  Naturwissen- 
Bchaftenin  ihrerAnwendungauf  die  Landwlrthschaft,'  he  has  written 
a  volume  entitlod  *  The  Fl^ology  of  VlmU  and  Animali,  and  the 
Theory  of  Agtioultnre.'  In  this  woA  he  bnogB  his  neat  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  practical  qoeattons  of  the  farmer  and  the  graxier. 

His  papers  on  varioua  departments  of  botany  are  aumaroua,  and 
they  are  now  being  ooUectivuy  published  under  the  title  of  '  Beitrage 
Eur  Botanik.'  Profeaaor  Sohleidm  ia  a  foreign  Fellow  of  the  Linncan 
Socie^  of  London,  aod  a  member  of  many  of  the  sdentific  bodieo  of 

'^^^^sSifSOSr.  SIR  JAHE3  TOUNG,  BART^  M.D.  an  eminent 
physidan,  invfessor  of  midwifety  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  the 
disooverer  of  the  aonsthelical  properties  of  Chloroform,  waa  bom 
in  1811  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire.  was  educated  for  the 
medicsl  profession,  aod  took  hU  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medio'ne  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  became  assistuit  tc  the  late  Profeesor 
Thonuon,  and  in  1840  he  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  the  chair  of  midwifery 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  lecturer,  at  once  became  very 
popular,  and  he  haa  probably  oontributed  mwe  than  any  other  pro- 
fessor to  tiia  Buooees  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine^  Since  his 
appointment  he  baa  contributed  very  largriy  to  the  literature  of  that 
department  of  his  profesaion  which  he  more  pertioolarly  praotiaeB. 
His  papen  have  recently  been  eoUaoted  together  and  edited  by  two  of 
hiB  fbnner  i»upils;  they  oocuot  two  bulky  octavo  volumes.  In  the 
praotioa  oS  midwifery,  and  the  diaeoBes  of  women,  Dr.  Simpson  haa  Bug- 

fcstad  many  important  imimvameats  which  are  generally  recognised 
y  the  profession.  He  ow*  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  repntatitm 
to  ilia  introduction  of  anteatbetice  into  midwifeiy  than  uy  other 
point  of  pnwtine.  On  tiie  d'sonveij  in  Amoioa  of  the  auBattMtia 
propertiflp  of  Mher,  Dr.  Simpson  immediately  availed  himself  of  ita 
agency  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  labour.  The  ether  however  produced 
eertain  feffiMtto  which  induced  faim  to  seek  some  other  agen^  and  his 
efforts  vrere  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  muoh  more  beneficial 
action  of  chloroform.  There  are  many  other  snbatanoes  which  are 
found  to  act  aa  ancBthetica,  but  none  so  effidentiy  as  chloroform. 
Benoa  it  is  Uie  on^  substaDoe  generally  emplojed  at  tha  present  day. 
Dr.  SimpBon  is  not  only  known  tor  hU  profaarional  knowledge,  but  for 
hia  general  literary  aoqairements.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro^  So<^y 
of  Edinburgh,  and  takea  an  aotive  part  in  all  the  local  societiea  of  that 

f lace  for  the  diffuaion  of  a  knowledge  of  adenoe,  literature,  and  art 
n  1849  he  waa  elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1852  he  waa  nude  president  of  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Sooety  of  Edinlmrgfa.  In  1868  be  was  alaotsd  a  fordi^ 
associate  of  the  French  Aoademy  of  Hedidne,  and  be  is  a  member  of 
many  other  foreign  aoientifio  bcdiea.  He  waa  created  a  baronet,  1866. 

SUITH,  ADMIRAL  SIR  SIDNEY,  waa  bom  at  Westminatw  in 
1165,  aod  in  hia  twelfth  year  waa  sent  as  a  midshipman  on  beard  the 
Saodwichf  Lord  Rodney.  At  tbe  age  of  sixteen  be  wan  made  lieu- 
tenaol^  and  at  nineteen  post-captain.  War  having  broken  out  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  ha  obtained  permiauon  to  offer  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer to  the  latter  power,  in  whose  service  be  ^owed  so  mndi  ooorage 
audakiU  as  to  lead  to  hit  inv<stmeot  with  the  order  of  the  sword. 
On  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood,  Aoguat  1798,  Captain 
Smith,  being  in  the  south  of  Europe  unemployed,  haatened  thither, 
and  oflbred  his  Borvioei,  which  were  aooepted ;  and  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  dty  in  the  fdlowing  December,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
ablps  of  vrar.  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  that  of  the  powder 
magaane^  arsenal,  and  Btorea,  vraa  eutruated  to  him.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  appdnted  to  the  etnamand  of  the  Diunond, 
with  ft  email  flotJUa,  ehai^ged  to  crtUKt  in  tho  Chaond.   He  sucoeeded 


in  oondderaUy  annoying  the  enemy,  but  in  attempting  -to  cat  out  a 
ship  at  Havre  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  a  oonSnement  of  over  two 
years,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Fkendi  officer  named  Philippeanz, 
made  his  escape  and  reached  England  in  aafety.  Appointed  to  the 
oommand  of  the  Tigre,  80  guns,  and  a  small  squadron,  Sir  Sidnsiy 
proceeded  to  ConBtantinople^  and  thence  to  Aore,  which,  aa  the  key 
of  Syria,  waa  then  doaely  invested  by  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men.  Sir  Sidntry,  with  admirable  deddoo  and  promptitude^  btougbt 
two  of  his  Isigeet  ehips  close  in  shore  and  landed  a  party  of  tailors 
and  marine^  at  the  same  time  sending  his  friend  Colonel  Fbilippeanx, 
who  was  ft  skUfol  engineer,  to  ftBatst  in  directing  tho  f ortaflcatons ; 
Bonaparte  made  severil  desperate  asaaults  upon  the  pUoe,  but  wab  .on 
eadi  occadon  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  ultimately  was  oompeUed 
to  raise  the  sie^e  and  retreat  in  disorder.  This  socoessfnl  resiatanoa 
was  attributed  m  no  small  degree  to  the  gallantry  and  energy  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  In  tho  evMts  which  followed  Bonapaita'a  departnie 
from  Jigypt,  Sir  Sidney  took  an  notive  part*  and  when  Gananl  Kleber 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  French  army  had  devdved,  oflfored  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  ^r  Sidney,  though  without  instnietion%  ooufirmed 
tbe  treaty  which  ha  made  with  the  Turkish  oomnunder  to  that  effect 
at  El-Aiuh,  January  24,  1800.  Tbe  English  ministry  however  <U«- 
avowed  his  procedure,  and  Sir  Sidney  continued  to  partidpate  in  the 
meaaurea  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Freneh.  In  the  battle  of 
Alo»andri^  in  whiob  Aberoronbie  was  lulled.  Smith  rscdvod  a  aovera 
wound.  On  his  return  to  England  the  *  Hero  ct  Am,*  as  ha  was 
popularly  dedgnated,  vraa  recdved  with  great  entbusiaam,  and  aowng 
other  marka  of  public  approval,  had  the  freedom  of  the  dfy  of  Lfwdoo 
voted  him  along  with  the  preaant  of  a  valuable  aword. 

In  1802  he  vras  deoted  MP.  for  Rochester,  and  during  the  brief 
peace  took  part  m  the  debates;  but  on  the  renewal  of  war  be  wes 
appointed  to  the  Antelope,  50  gunM,  'vith  eommand  of  n  flying 
squadron,  at  the  head  of  wUeh  he  displayed  his  vronted  aetivity.  In 
1804  he  was  mads  colond  of  marines;  la  1805  resradmiiol  of  the 
blue ;  and  in  1806  he  proceeded  to  thw  Mediterranean  in  the  Pompey, 
80  guns,  with  a  small  squadron  to  harasa  the  French  in  Naples.  He 
took  Capri,  snoceeded  in  twice  throwing  snoconrs  into  Oaeta,  landed 
his  sailors,  and  battered  the  fortresaea  of  the  Stench,  and  renewed,  on 
ft  smaUer  sod^  his  Acre  taotios,  infliotfog  at  various  parts  of  tbe  ooaafc 
aavere  losses  upon  tiw  trot^  of  Missena.  He  was  not  able  however  to 
save  Qaeta.  As  long  aa  he  was  there  the  garriBon  waa  firm,  but  soon 
after  hit  departure  for  Palermo  the  governor  surrendered.  In  the 
following  year  Admiral  Smith  vras  ordered,  under  Admiral  Duck- 
worth, to  uie  Dardanelles,  and  Uiere  he  dtrstn^yed  a  Turkiah  squadram 
of  one  lineof-batUe  ship,  four  frigates,  four  corvettes,  two  l«igs,  and 
two  gun-boats.  In  1810  he  vras  made  vioe-admiial:  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  seoond  in  oommsnd  df  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  remiuned 
atatiooed  in  oomparative  iooctirity  off  Toulon  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  waa  created  E.C.IL,  and  received  a  pendon  of  lOOOf.  for  bb 
diatinguiahed  aervices.  In  1821  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral, 
and  in  1880  sucoeeded  King  William  IV.  as  lieutenant-general  of 
marines.  He  died  Ma^  26, 1641,  at  Paris,  where,  in  ooueequence  of 
pecuniary  diffioultioa  arising  out  of  unsnoo<'SBful  trading  apeculatiooi^ 
he  bad  been  for  some  years  a  reddent. 

SMYTH,  REARr ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  HENRY,  waa  bom  January 
21,  1788,  in  the  dty  of  Westminster,  His  father  was  Joaeph  Brewer 
Palmer  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  America,  who  having  emlmoed 
the  royalist  cauBe^  and  fought  under  Qeneral  Boisosne  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  was  in  eonsequenoe  deprived  of  his  unded  prwerty  is 
America,  and  oome  to  England.  Ho  waa  deseeodad  from  the  osMbrtted 
Captain  John  Smith,  of  wbmu  ft  notieo  ia  given  in  tho  artielo  YlBcaaia, 
in  tbe  OEoafUFaiOAL  Divisioif. 

William  Henry  Smyth,  after  having  been  some  time  in  tbe  merchant 
service  entered  the  royd  navy,  March  IS,  1805,  aa  a  midshipman,  on 
board  Uis  CornwaUis  frigate,  Ci^itda  Johnston,  with  whom  he  eontinned 
to  serve  in  the  Powerful.  74,  till  October  1809,  when  he  was  tiaaa* 
ferred  to  tbe  Milfcwd,  74.  Daring  this  period  he  was  present  in 
acti<ma  at  the  Ids  of  France  (Mauritius)  and  tbe  lale  of  Bourbon,  aud 
cruised  in  the  Padfic  He  waa  also  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Schdde  in  1809,  and  in  attacka  on  the  cnemy'a  coasting  trade  on  the 
Freneh  coasL  He  afterwards  proceeded  in  tiie  Milford  to  Cadt^ 
where  he  waa  appointed,  Swtembor  4,  1810^  to  the  oommand  of  a 
large  Spanish  gun-boat,  hi  which  and  in  other  vessda  he  performed 
importKit  services,  not  only  in  the  defence  of  Cadis,  but  in  making  a 
Burvey  of  the  Ide  de  Leon  and  of  the  a^jaoent  Spanish  coast,  accom- 
panied by  details  of  ths  strength  of  tbe  Frenoh  batteries.  The  MiUbrd 
uaving  left  Cadis;  aod  joined  tbe  English  fleet  off  Toulon.  Mr.  Smyth 
removed  August  1,  1811,  to  the  Rodney,  74,  in  which  ho  attoioiad, 
December  14,  the  aame  year,  the  rating  of  master'a  mate,  and  waa 
actively  engaged  till  paid  ofl^  on  his  return  to  Endaod,  in  Kovember 
1812.  For  hia  valuable  lerviceo  in  thsvioidty  of  CaiUi  he  was  pre- 
SMited  by  Lord  MdvUle  with  a  Ueuteuftat^s  oommisrion,  dated  Miueh 
25, 1813. 

Lieutenant  Smyth  was  soon  afterwards  appdnted  to  a  command  in 
the  flotilla  under  Sir  Robert  Hall,  employed  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  troops  in  the  dafraoe  of  Sidly.  While  in  this  situation  he 
made  an  elaborate  sorvOT  of  Sidly  and  the  adjacent  istaoda.  Thia 
importut  duty,  in  which  he  waa  oocuided  aotrie^^i?  90%^"'^^*^ 
troopa  had  Idt  the  idand,  waa  1^  Itdjl^ 
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Admiralty,  in  oomeqaaiice  of  npresHitatioiui  of  the  extremely  dsfBCtin 
■lata  of  ths  oharta  of  the  Hediterruieaii  Sea.  and  partioularty  of  the 
eoasta  and  neighbourhood  of  Sicily.  While  engaged  in  these  woestifio 
operatioiiB,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lorda  of  the  Adminlty  to  the  rank 
of  oommander,  September  18. 1810.  He  mamad,  October  7, 1S16,  at 
Heaeina,  AnnareUa,  <mly  daughter  of  T.  Warrington,  Eaq.,  of  N^uflK 
Captain  Smyth  was  unable,  the  aabaeqnent  politiau  changea,  to 
eseonte  the  derign  he  bad  originally  projected  of  ontiing  a  meriiUan 
tiirough  the  idand,  and  meaaniing  a  permanent  base-line  for  the  final 
determination  of  its  trae  poeition,  extent,  and  fbim.  He  was  oonW' 
qnentiy  obliged  to  ezeoitte  the  euir^  on  a  ^iioncanetrio  bama,  connected 
vith  geoderaial  operaUraa.  The  ntmoet  preoision  waa  need  in  Ujiog 
down  the  aatronomieat  dat%  and  the  whole  waa  groonded  npm  the  poai- 
tton  of  Uke  Obeerratory  at  Palermo,  as  determined  the  aatronomer 
Pia«d,  and  oommnnioated  by  him  to  Captain  Smyth.  The  reiolt  of 
these  Borreya  waa  the  publication  by  the  Lorda  of  the  Admiralty  of  an 
*  Atlas  of  Sicily,'  oontuning  the  oliarti,  plana,  and  views  aea-port 
towns,  and  idl  the  remailable  oapes  and  headlanda.  As  an  aoeom- 
panimflDt  to  the  Atias,  bnt  at  tiie  same  time  an  independent  work, 
Gapbdn  Smyth  publiflbed  a  'Memoir,  deeeriptiTe  of  the  Beeoorcee. 
Inhabitanta,  and  Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  intersperaed 
with  Antiquarian  and  other  yotioea,'  4to,  182i.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Smyth,  in  1S17,  was  appointed  to  the  Aid,  alo^»<f-war,  and  in 
January  1820,  to  the  AdTentnn,  6  gone.  He  waa  tJMO  tngtgfiH  in 
completing  tiie  surrey  of  the  slu»ea  «  the  Adriatic  Sea  oonimenoed 
by  Ki^leoD,  iriiieh he oompletod  in  about tmyeaE^  and  tba leanHs 
of  hia  labonra  were  poblidwd  by  the  Imperial  Geogra|dikal  Lutttate 
of  M'l*" 

In  1823  and  1824  Captain  Smyth  was  employed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  nuking  a  sorrey  ^  the  coasts  of  the  Island  <4  Sardinia. 
Be  had  previously  made  two  vistts  to  tiie  Idand  dnring  the  war  with 
F^ranoe,  and  now  detumlned  tomakahimselfaawellMquafaitedwith 
its  general  oondition  and  resouroes  as  time  and  his  professional  dntiea 
would  allow.  The  results  of  his  surveys  of  the  ooaits  and  visits  to  the 
interior  were  publidied  in  a  *  Sketch  en  the  Present  State  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,'  8vo,  1828,  a  work  full  of  accurate  observations,  and  of 
^tereatiog  detaila  ooncenung  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  and  the  very 
cmioos  manners  and  customa  of  the  Innabttanta. 

Gq)tidn  Smyth  attidned  the  rank  of  poet-captain,  February  7, 1824, 
and  pidd  off  the  Adventure  in  the  fbllowing  November.  He  afterwarda 
settled  at  Bedford,  and  bidlt  a  small  observatory  in  his  garden,  which 
he  furnished  with  a  transit  instrument,  a  vanl%  and  an  equatnial  tele* 
scope.  The  result  of  his  observations  of  the  heavens  was  the  publication 
of  'A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Otgeets  for  the  nee  of  Kaval,  Hiiitary,  and 
Private  Astironomets.  observed,  reduced,  and  cBsnn— d  by  Certain  W. 
H.  Smyth,*  2  vols.,  6vo,  1844.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  holegomena;  voL 
IL,  the  Bedford  Catalogue^  The  ProlagonsMia  oontaina  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  astronomy,  an  elnnentaiy  survey  of  its  leading  fiusts,  a 
description  of  Captain  Smyth's  own  observatory,  and  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  comlnning  eeonomy  with  etSdency  in  the  structure  and  fur^ 
niching  of  such  a  building ;  and  also  plans  and  drawings  of  instruments. 
The  second  Tolume,  besides  860  observaticns  of  oeleetial  objects,  oon- 
taina a  maas  vt  detached  remarks,  on  the  history  of  the  olgeots,  on 
preceding  observers,  and  on  astronomy  generally.  The  volumes  are 
not  only  instructive,  but  amusing  and  umost  popular.  Captain  Smyth 
had  pubUabed  previously  'The  Lifls  and  Services  of  Captain  Piillip 
Beaver,'  8vo,  1829,  and  a  'Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Cabinet  of 
Bomaa  Impwial  Large  ^aas  Medals,'  4to,  Bedford,  1884. 
'  Captain  Smyth  accepted  ^e  retirement  peoricm,  Ootober  1, 1846. 
Be  attained  the  rank  of  rear^miral,  Hay  28, 1868. 

Admiral  Smyth's  moat  valuable  work,  the  result  of  his  numerous 
enrveys  and  observations  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  entitled  '  The 
Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physioal,  Historical,  and  Nautical,'  8vo, 
1864.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  contents  of  which  are 
as  follows  : — Part  I.,  '  A  Chorographlcal  View  of  the  Shores  of  the 
Hediterranean  Sea,  with  especial  reference  to  their  Produce  and  Com- 
merce.' Part  IL, '  Of  the  Currents,  Tides,  and  Waters  of  the  Mediter-' 
ranean  Sea.'  Part  IIL,  ■  Of  the  Mediterranean  Winds,  Weather,  and 
Atmoqihorioal  Phenomena'  Fart  lY., '  Of  the  Surveys  and  Geogra- 
phical Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.'  Part  Y.,  'Of  the 
Orthography  and  Nomeoolatare  adopted;  the  Qeographioal  Points— or 
Co-orcunates  of  I^titude^  Longitude,  and  Hright — of  tiie  Mediterranean 
Shores ;  with  the  Yariation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  and  other  Notanda.* 
There  have  since  appexred, '  Popular  Astronomy,  by  Francis  Arago, 
translated  from  the  original,  and  edited  by  Admiral* W.  H.  Smyth  and 
Robert  Grant,  Eeq.,'  vol  1,  8vo,  1855 ;  *  Sogmphiea  of  Distinguished 
Soiantiflo  Men,'  by  Frauds  Arago,  translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
Bar.  Baden  Powdl,  and  Robert  Orant,  Eaq.,  8vo,  1857 ;  and  a  *  HistOTy 
of  the  Kew  World,  by  Girolamo  Bensoni,  of  Milan,  showing  his  IVavels 
in  America  from  a.d.  1541  to  1656,  with  some  Particulars  ol  tiie 
Idand  of  Canary,  now  first  translated,  and  edited  By  Rear-Admiral  W. 
H.  Smyth,'  8vo.  1867.    (Printed  for  the  Haklayt  Society.) 

The  soientifio  worid  has  heaped  honours  in  abundance  on  Admiral 
Smyth.  In  1821  he  waa  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
8ooaetgr,andof  thoAatronomioalScciel^;  In  182S  he  was  nnan^ioudy 
deeted  FJCS.  Is  1830  he  was  diosen  one  ctf  the  couneil  of  tiio  Geo- 
graphical  Society  of  London.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  committee 
firr  improviuv  and  astendlng  the  'Nautical  Ahoanae.*   Ha  has  bern 
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created  a  D.C.L.,  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors  of  the  Royal  Ohaerva 
tory,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Socle^ 
of  Antiquaries,  and  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the 
Royal  Qeogimphical  Society.  He  is  also  a  corresponding  and  honorary 
member  of  several  foreign  sdratiflo  sodetiea,  ana  ha*  atd  medala  and 
other  rewards  presented  to  him  by  foreign  ■ovotdgns  and  hj  scientific 
aocietaes.  {See  S(jFFLBiEiin>.] 

Admiral  Smyth  has  a  family  of  several  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Waeikotoit  Wileiiisoh  Shtth,  is  mining  geologist  to  the  Ordnance 
survey.  His  second  son,  Chablbb  Piim  Sarna,  is  astronomer  royal 
for  Scotland.  In  the  summer  of  1858  Professor  Piaasi  Smyth  on^Br- 
took  the  task  of  transporting  a  large  collection  of  instirumetita — 
meteorological  and  magnetioal.  as  well  as  astronomical — to  a  bigh 
point  on  the  Peak  of  Traerifie.  He  selected  two  stations,  at  altitudea 
above  the  aea  of  8840  and  10,700  fset  reqiootiTely;  and  obtained 
important  astronomical  and  nugnetical  rewlta.  The  heat  radiated 
from  the  moon,  which  has  been  so  often  sought  for  in  vain  in  a  lower 
r^ion,  was  distincUy  percepttbb  even  at  the  lower  of  the  two  stations. 

SOWBRBT,  an  Sngliah  nmUy  well  known  from  their  publications 
as  naturalists  snd  nsfeiral  hlahny  artisblb  The  pilndpal  members  of 
this  bmily  are  as  follows  -.-r- 

SowzRBT,  Jaxxb,  waa  bom  Mjaioh  21s^  1757,  and  died  October 
26th,  1822.  His  £kther  John  Sowerby  was  a  lapidary  and  lived  at 
Bolt-io-Tun  Paasage,  Fleetetreet.  His  son  James  was  bom  at  Mead 
Place,  Lambeth.  Having  early  evinoed  a  taste  for  drawing  he  became 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  waa  articled  to  Richard  Wright 
a  painter  of  sea-views.   He  commenced  hia  profeeeion  as  a  painter  oi 

Sirtraita  and  miniatures,  of  which  many  exist  in  London  collections, 
a  also  engaged  in  landsc^ie  painting,  and  far  ths  purpose  of  painting 
aoenrately  the  planis  in  the  foragrotuid  of  hia  piotoree  he  oommenced 
the  atudy  of  botany.  Tliis  he  did  under  ti»  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
Cnrtis,  ud  afterwards  assisted  him  In  the  production  al  the  iUnstrai> 
tions  to  his  botanical  worka.  Sowerby  having  thus  beoome  aoquainted 
witii  plants,  projected  one  of  tiie  most  extensive  botanical  works  that 
has  ever  been  completed  in  this  country.  This  was  the '  Bogliah  Bo- 
tany,'  In  this  great  work,  which  contained  coloured  illustrations  of 
every  spedee  of  ftitish  plant,  he  waa  aeusted  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smlui,  who  wrote  the  oeseripUflne  of  the  planta  contained  in  that 
woti.  He  also  published  a  folio  vdume  '  On  the  English  Fus^  or 
Mushrooms.'  TMs  work  oontdned  coloured  Ulustmtions  of  all  this 
fiunily  that  were  then  known,  and  eml»aoed  flitures  of  several  species, 
pubUshed  for  the  first  time.  It  appeared  in  pyts  from  1796  to  1799. 
In  1802  he  commenced  a  series  of  illustrations  of '  British  Mioetalogy,* 
comprising  aa  account  <rf  the  ounerala  of  Great  Britain  with  figuresi 
In  1806  he  publidied  »  oeriea  ot  illDstntioDs  of  animala  with  tiie  title 
'British  MtweUany,  or  oolooied  flgnrea  of  new,  rare,  or  little  known 
Animal  subjects,  many  not  before  ascertained  to  be  natives  of  the 
British  Islee.'  This  woik  was  succeeded  by  anothw  on  foreign  mine- 
rals, entitled  '  Exotic  Mineralogy,'  which  was  pubUehed  in  parts  from 
1811  to  1817.  His  last  great  work  was  '  The  Mineral  Conohology  of 
Great  Britdn,'  in  which  he  gave  figures  o£  the  various  forms  of  foadl 
shells  as  well  as  of  other  anioaal  nuoains.  Beaidea  these  worki^  whidi 
wetre  inidonl>tadly  the  most  Impmrtaot  natural  history  publications  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Sowerby  Contributed  many  papers  to  the  Tranfiantions  of 
adeotific  sodetiea,  more  eapeeiBUy  to  the  Linnssan  and  Geological. 
He  also  made  a  very  large  oolleoticn  of  specimens  in  British  nattual 
history,  including  fossils.  The  Fungi,  which  he  had  drawn,  he  also 
modelled  with  his  own  hand :  this  collection  of  models  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Sowerby*s  lalMors  aa  an  artist,  beddea  tiiose  devoted  to  natozal 
history,  were  considerable.  He  publidied  '  A  Drawing  Bot^'  and  a 
vrork  on  Colours,  entitled  'A  New  Eluddation  of  Co^ur.'  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean,  Geological,  and  Zool(^osl  Sodetise.  He  left 
three  sons  and  two  daogbters. 

*  SowBBBT.  Jaubs  db  Cablb,  ddcat  son  of  the  above^  was  b<nn  at 
Stoke-Newin^ton  od  the  5th  of  June  1787,  and  ia  the  seontary  of  the 
Royal  Botamo  Sodety,  Bent's  Park.  Ha  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  Ms  own  profession  of  an  artist,  bat  in  aansting  his  father  he 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and  »nim*tiTi 
He  was  more  particularly  entrusted  with  the  publioation  of  the 
Kitish  IQnenUogy  snd  Mineral  Conohology.  He  supplied  tiie  chemical 
arrangement  for  the  former  work,  and  made  the  original  skstohee  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  English  Botany,  He  also  engraved  the  plates 
for  Smith's  edition  of  '  Sibthorp'a  Flora  Gneca,'  which  vrare  exeouted 
from  the  unrivalled  drawings  of  Ferdinand  Bauer.  He  contributed  a 
large  number  of  the  descriptions  of  the  spedmens  of  fossils,  figured 
in  the  Mineral  Condiology.  He  has  also  published  numerous  deeorip- 
tions  of  fos*iI  shells  in  ^e  Transactions  of  the  Geol<^ical  Sodety,  and 
in  many  local  geological  wci^  On  his  father's  death  he  became  the 
poBooeaor  of  the  collection  of  fossil  shells,  figured  in  the  '  Minend  Con- 
diolaay.'  which  he  still  holdc  In  18S8  he  took  an  interest  in  tiie 
eetabUshment  of  the  Botanic  Gkrdens  in  Regent's  Park  and  was  ap- 
pointed secntaiy,  and  to  his  energy  and  pwseveranoe  the  great  suo- 
oess  ot  the  Soowty  and  (Sardans  us  been  in  a  great  measure  owing. 
Be  isa Fellow  of  the  Tiinnaaa  and  Zoologkal  Sodetiea. 

SowntBT,  GiOBoa  BRnmoHaii^  leooDd  aon  oiSut  above  Jamea 
Sowerby,  was  bom  at  lAmboth  en  Utm  18th  of  uwqsA  1iK8Sk«^ 
died  on  the  26th  of  July  1854.  Hdiittidfad  b^fiuflMiljkd^K 
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mora  nioceM  thaq  hifl  elder  brother,  pwliapB  on  aeconDt  of  his  not 
beiog  BO  good  an  artist.  In  early  Ufa  be  was  attached  to  the  itudy  o{ 
Entomology,  and  asnated  his  father  in  those  departments  of  his 
labouri  where  a  knowledge  of  ioBOcta  was  reqaired.  On  marrying 
bowerer  be  gave  up  his  Entomology  and  commenced  buuness  as  a 
deder  in  natural  history  objects,  and  visited  tiie  Continent  of 
Barope  for  the  purpose  of  obteimng  specimeos.  He  bought  the  oele- 
brated  Tankervme  collection  ot  aheUs,  for  which  he  gave  tiiousand 
poands.  He  also  bought  several  otber  large  oolleotiooB.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  Bhells  was  very  eztenslTe,  and  he  projeoted 
and  published  a  great  work  entitled  '  The  Qenera  of  recent  and  Fossil 
Sheik'  This  was  published  from  1820  to  182i.  His  father  and 
brother  executed  tiie  drawinga  and  engravings,  and  he  drew  np  the 
desciiptions.  Hla  papraa  on  Tarioos  apedea  w  HoUusoa  are  very 
numerous,  and  were  pubUshed  in  the  'Zoological  Joomal,*  the  'Pro- 
oeedingB  of  the  Zoologioal  Society,'  the  'Ms^aineof  Katuial  History,' 
and  the  'Reports  of  the  British  Association.  A  list  of  these  papers; 
upwards  of  fort;  in  number,  is  given  in  Agasaiz's  and  Strickluid'a 
'  Bibliography  of  Zoology,'  publiahed  by  the  Bay  Society.  Besides 
these  papers  and  the  work  on  the  genera  of  ahella  he  puUiahed 
several  other  independent  works ;  amongst  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Eail  of  Tankerville, 
*  Spedee  ConchylTorom,  or  conciee  original  Descriptions  and  Obsar< 
Tanons  of  all  the  Species  of  recent  Shells  with  their  Varieties,'  London, 
1880.  *  Conchological  Illustrations,  or  coloured  figures  of  all  the 
hitherto  unfigured  recent  Shells,  with  their  varieties,'  London,  1832- 
46.  'Thesaurus  Conchyliorum,  or  Fignres  and  Descriptions  of  Shells,' 
London,  1842.   He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Lionecan  Society. 

SowERBT,  Chables  Edwabd,  third  son  of  James,  was  bom  on  the 
Ist  of  February  1795,  and  died  in  June  1842,  He  assisted  first  his 
&ther  and  afterwards  his  brother  James  de  Carle  in  their  natural 
history  publications  till  1831,  when  the  copyright  of '  English  Botany' 
falling  to  his  share,  he  oommeaced  the  publication  of  a  second  edition 
on  small  paper,  with  large  additiona.  This  work  is  at  present  being 
reprinted  by  his  son,  John  Edward  Sowerby. 

*SowEBBT,  Geobgx  BnETTiBaHAH,  SOU  of  the  aboveOeorse Brctting- 
liam  Sowerby,  vros  bom  March  25, 1812,  and  is  now  welllmown  as  a 
naturalist  and  natural  history  engraver.  He  haa  continued  the  <The- 
sauma  Conobyliornm'  of  bis  father,  and  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  natural  history  literature  of  the  day.  His  descriptions  of  new 
shells  In  the  Froccedinga  of  the  2k>oIogical  Society  are  very  numerous. 
He  has  also  published  several  independent  works:  1.  *  A  Concholo- 
gical Manual,'  in  1839,  of  which  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1852. 
2.  *  Conchological  HluBtrations,'  a  continuation  of  ms  father's  work 
from  1830  to  1842.  3.  '  Popular  British  Conchology,'  London,  1854. 
4.  '  A  popular  Qiude  to  the  Aquatiuin»'  London,  1857.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linniean  Society, 

'SowKBBT,  Hekbt,  a  youngcr  son  of  George  Brettingham  Sowerby, 
who  is  now  in  Australia,  commenced  liis  career  aa  a  natural  history 
artl&t  and  mineralogist  Hs  wrote  '  Popular  Mhieralogy '  in  Heave's 
series  of  '  Popular  Natural  History  Manuals.' 

Other  members  of  this  family  have  also  cultivated  the  same  taites 
and  are  known  m  artiito  and  natuxalisti. 


*  TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAICTE,  a  dfatinguldied  ehamist  and 

medical  jurist.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Quy'a 
Hospital  in  London,  and  became  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apotbeoariea' 
Society  in  1828,  and  a  member  of  tiie  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1830,  He  was  snbae^nently  ^ptnnted  leotnnr  on  obemistry  to  the 
Gay's  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  also  lectnrer  on  forensic  medicine 
or  medical  jurisprudence.  Be  bas  written  two  works  in  connection 
with  forensic  wedicine,  which  are  the  priodpol  text-books  in  our 
medical  schools,  and  have  given  to  Dr.  Taj^or  a  deservedly  high 
position  as  a  chemist  &nd  medical  jurist  The  first  of  these  was 
entitled  '  A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,*  and  embraced  all  those 
aubjecta  of  inquiiy  which  are  brought  before  the  medical  man  in 
cases  of  criminal  inquiry.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  poisoning 
and  the  tnpid  advances  of  chemical  knowledge  in  relation  to  poisont^ 
induced  Dr.  Taylor  to  extend  tbis  _part  of  his  work,  and  to  publish  a 
volnme  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  poisons.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished his  second  volume^  *0n  Poisons  in  relation^}  Medical  Juris- 
prudence  and  Medidne.*  These  works  have  brought  Dr,  Taylor  into 
great  repute  in  the  investagatiou  of  cases  of  suspected  criminal  poison- 
ing. Recently  be  haa  been  employed  by  the  crown  in  cases  de- 
manding chemical  research.  He  was  thus  employed  on  the  trial  of 
William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  and  although 
nnable  to  detect  ^rycbnia  in  the  contents  of  the  murdered  man's 
body.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  bis  evidence  against  Palmer  on  the  ground  that 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  Cook  oould  be  prodnoed  by  no  other 
means  tfaan  stiyohnia,  and  that  this  agent  migat  destroy  hfe  without 
being  In  snfllcient  quantity  in  the  body  after  death  to  yield  proofs  of 
its  presence  to  chemical  re-agents.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
amount  of  chemical  evidence  was  brought  to  combat  the  latter  part 
of  Dr.  l^ylor's  evidence,  and  eubsequent  to  the  trial  he  published  a 
w<vk  *0n  pmsoning  Stiycbnia,  with  oommoitB  on  toe  Uedioal 
Bvidence  gfrm  at  the  trial  of  'William  PBlmer  fas  the  murder  of 
John  Vtn  >m  Cook,*  Londm^  1866.   hi  tUa  woifc  he  defbndi  himself 


from  the  ehaigaa  brooa^t  agidnst  him  either  dtreotiy  or  indireetlj 
by  the  evidenoe  got  up  by  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Dr.  Taylor  edited 
for  some  years  the  '  Medical  Gazette,  and  bas  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  weekly  medical  periodical  literature. 

In  1852  the  honorary  d^ree  of  doctor  of  medidne  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  In  1848  be  beouBw  • 
licen^tte  of  the  Boyal  Callage  of  Physiciana,  London,  and  in  1868 
a  Fellow  of  the  same  body.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Sodety  in  1645. 

'TSCHUDI,  JOHANK  JAKOB  YON,  an  enOnent  naturalist  and 
ethnologist,  was  bom  at  Glarus,  of  a  knightly  family  in  Switaerland, 
on  the  25th  of  July  1818.  He  waa  educated  fizat  at  the  Qymuaeiuut 
and  then  at  Uie  Uuvetsity  of  ZUrieh,  where  he  devoted  nauoh  of  hii 
attrition  to  natural  hitiiory  and  medical  icienee^  and  dls|dmd  ■ 
marked  interest  in  sdentific  travels.  In  order  to  extend  Ua  studifia  in 
the  natnral-histoty  sciences  be  proceeded  firom  ZUriob  to  MeufchAtel, 
and  afterwards  to  Leyden,  where  be  prepared  lus  'System  der  Batra- 
chier,'  Leydra,  1838.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Paris,  where  an  oppor* 
tunity  seemed  to  present  itself  of  carrying  cut  bis  strong  desire  of 
making  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  be  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  a  French  ship.  On  readiing  Feni  however  the  Tenel  was  sold 
to  liie  Pemvian  government,  and  Von  Tschudi  waa  constraioad  to 
limit  his  labours  to  an  investigation  of  the  natural  history  and  ethno- 
logy of  Parn-  The  limitation  of  his  field  of  inquiry  had  however  the 
advantage  of  enabling  him  to  survey  it  more  thoroughly.  He  apent 
five  years  in  the  investigation,  rebiming  to  Europe  in  1843  ;  and 
obstacles  having  intervened  which  prevented  him  from  carryini;  out 
bis  wish  to  accompany  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expedition,  be  deter- 
mined to  devote  bimaelf  to  the  arrangement  for  the  purpoee  of  publi- 
cation, of  the  rich  mass  of  materials  he  had  oolleeted  in  Pern.  For 
this  purpose  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Jakobabo^  near  Wainer  Neu- 
stadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  from  whence  be  haa  since  given  to  the  world 
a  general  account  of  hia  travels,  under  the  tiUe  of  '  Pem  Reiaaerin- 
nerangen  aus  den  Jahrem  1838-42/  2  vols.,  St  Gall,  1846,  which  bai 
been  translated  into  B^ngli-ti,  in  1847,  by  T.  Ross;  and  the  more 
special  works— *  Unterauohungen  uber  die  Fauna  Peruana '  (Inveati- 
gatioos  of  the  Fauna  of  Peru),  St.  Gall,  1844-47,  with  72  platea,  a 
work  of  great  value ;  the  splendid  *  Autiguododes  Peruanas^'  Vienna, 
1861,  with  atlaa,  published  in  conjunction  with  Dm  Mariano  Eduaxdo 
de  Rivera;  and  bis  elaborate  work  *Die  Kechua-'iptaidiek'  2  vols., 
Yienna,  18s3,  containing  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  natives  of  Peru.  Tbeae  works  display  a  clear  con- 
ception ot  the  true  purpose  of  such  an  investigation,  and  have  placed 
thur  antiior  among  the  moat  eminent  of  those  laboriooa  and  learned 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  that  pnrtioular  department  of 
Hasntific  inquiiy.  '  Beiaen  durch  Sud-Ametika,'  fid.  2,  appeared  1866^ 

TICO,  FRANCIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  distingdahed  aatronomers  of 
modem  Italy,  the  son  of  Count  Aacanio  de  Yioo-lThaldini  and  the 
Countess  Amalia  ArchintO,  was  bom  at  Maoerata  on  the  19th  of  May 
1805.  He  was  edncated  partiy  at  the  Collegio  del  Nobili  in  Urlnnok 
in  the  achool  of  the  well-known  oongrqption  of  the  Soolopt  at 
and  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  aa  a  novioe  in  1823.  After 
passing  witii  much  distinction  through  the  usual  stages^  both  as  a 
aohokr  and  as  a  master,  in  the  Roman  College  of  that  Sookrty,  be  was 
appointed  (hi  1836)  assistant  of  Father  Stephen  Dumouohel,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  observatory ;  and  it  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
sage of  the  history  of  bis  after  career,  that  one  of  the^rst  duties 
assigned  to  him  vres  to  oalenlate  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
then  expected  Halley^  oomet^  both  according  to  the  element*  of 
Dunoieeau  and  to  those  of  Pont^coulant  The  young  astronomer  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  being  the  fint  to  observe  the  comet,  on  the  5  th  of 
August  1835.  Soon  afterwarda,  de  Yico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
age  of  F.  Dumouchel,  becoming  the  principal  astronomer  of  the  Roman 
Observatory,  ondertook  a  long  series  of  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  suspected  error  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  aa  deter- 
mined 1^  bia  iUuatriouB  predeoesaote,  Boscovidi,  Caludrelli,  Conti, 
and  Reicbeobaoh.  These  observations,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
8000  in  number,  were  eminentiy  suooessful,  and  the  result  ^was  a 
ooTTAotion  of  an  error  of  two  seconds  in  the  received  latitude.  He 
engaged  at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  series  of  observations  for  the 
longitude,  in  concert  with  the  aatronomera  of  I^ris  and  ITaplea,  Soon 
afterward  Father  de  Vico,  at  tiie  instance  of  Schumacher  of  Altoni^ 
undertook  a  course  of  observations  of  the  planet  Venus,  for  which  the 
cleamess  of  the  :&]man  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  ad^>ted,  with  ^ 
view  to  the  determination  of  uie  time  of  its  rotation  upon  its  own 
axis.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  contributed  more  than  all  his 
previous  labours  to  establish  his  reputation  among  the  astronomers 
of  Europe ;  and  his  Etuheequent  obeervatitma  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
and  of  tiie  mner  ring  of  that  planet,  as  wdl  as  hia  detailed  reports  on 
the  nebuleo,  which  about  that  time  bad  beocnne  a  prominent  subject  at 
interest,  fully  sustained  that  reputation. 

Father  de  Yico  however  is  most  popularly  known  aa  an  observer  bv 
his  numerous  and  sucoessf  ul  discoveries  in  the  cometary  system^  whico 
he  waa  one  of  the  earliest  in  more  recent  times  to  take  im  as  a  sys* 
tematio  study.  During  the  years  1845,  1846,^and  1847  he  jisoorered 
so  less  than  eig^t  of  uiese  myatorioos  Ixjdtei^  jajmsMli^oh  hit 
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claim  to  {uiotity  of  diioorery  it  nndiaputad.  Tlw  eighth  had  been 
obeerv«d  by  another  astronomer  two  daya  before  it  was  diaoOTered 

^dependeatly  however)  by  Father  de  VitM). 

Another  more  humble  but  hardly  leea  useful  work  undertaken  by 
VbUiflr  de  Tioo,  waa  an  improved  and  enUiged  lyatem  of  astronomloal 
maps  and  ehorta^  in  which  he  is  aaid  to  have  nude  considerable  pro- 
greea ;  but  in  this  and  other  works  which  he  had  commenced,  he  was 
intarrapted  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  which,  in  oommon  with  the 
other  members  of  his  order,  he  vras  driven  from  Rome.  He  was  treated 
with  much  distinction  during  Mb  exile  by  his  fellow-astronomers  in 
France  and  Bngland,  and  received  more  than  one  invitation  to  fix  his 
reaidenoe  in  eitlier  of  these  oountriea ;  but  the  drcumstanoes  of  his 
order  at  that  time  determined  him  upon  eBtabliahiDg  tiimBelf  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  md  he  had  almost  oompleted  his  arrange- 
meots  for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  auaed  with  acute  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  and  was  carried  oS  after  a  short  illness.  Be  died  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  November,  1848,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-threei 
Father  de  Yioo  is  ohiefly  known  hi  literature  by  his  ooatributaons  to 
the  'Raccolta  Sdenti&ca,'  a  soientiflo  journal  which  owed  its  origin 
prindpslly  to  himselfi  and  which  is  still  oontinaed  under  a  new  form., 
(Sagffuaglio  iiiktrno alia  VUae  m£ai»oridd  P.Frmeewa  eta  Vico, 
Roma,  1861.) 


WALLICH,  KATHAKIBL,  H.D.  and  Fh.  D.,  F.B.SL,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  a  celebrated  botanist,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  Jan. 
2Sth,  1786,  He  commenced  his  botanical  studies  under  ue  directioQ 
of  Professor  Yahl,  and  went  to  India  in  1807  at  the  age  of  one-aud- 
twenty  in  the  oapaoitr  of  surgeon  to  the  Dantab  settlement  at  Saram- 
pore.  InlSlShawasnominatedtothetemporarychargeof theCalcutta 
Botanio  Qarden,  which  qtpolntmmt  wai  sabsequaDtly  permanently 
confirmed  on  the  reoommendations  of  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Colebrooke,and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr.  Wallioh's  exertions  during  the  thirteen  years  that 
elapsed  before  his  first  return  to  Europe  sdd^  greatly  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  previously  extensive  collections  of  thu  garden.  He 
also  transmitted  to  Europe  and  America  a  vast  quantity  of  hitherto 
unknown  and  beautiful  planta  In  1S20  Dr.  Wallioh  made  a  botanical 
exooraion  to  Nepaul,  in  tne  oonrse  of  whidi  he  oolleotod  a  great  varied 
of  plants,  many  of  which  he  forwarded  to  London.  A  mnm  t&nr, 
caught  on  his  descent  to  tbe  plains,  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  two 
months  and  compelled  him  to  seek  benefit  from  a  voyage  to  Penan^ 
Singapore,  andsome  other  pkoesinthe  Straits  of  Mdaooa,  from  which, 
aftw  an  absence  of  five  months,  he  returned  on  the  last  day  of  ihe 
year  183S^  rich  in  botanical  ooUections  and  with  renewed  IwalUL  In 
1824  h«  oommflOMed  the  pubUcaUon  oi  a  seleotioQ  finm  bis  Kepanl 
eolleclions  undra  the  title  of  'Tentamen  Fl<a»  Ifepalen^  IlluBtratn,* 
oi  wluch  two  number^  containing  25  plates,  were  issued.  These  platea 
were  the  botsmical  first  fruits  of  the  new  art  of  Uthogn^^in  India, 
and  botit  drawiDgs  and  lithographs  were  ezeouted  I9  natm  artiBta 
noder  Dr.  Wallidt'e  direction. 

In  the  following  year  he  waidepiMby  the  gorcmrnaDttoiiinieot 
the  ttoaber  finvsta  of  the  Weetem  Provinces,  and  availad  himseu  of 
this  opportunity  to  examine  and  oolleot  plants  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ondev  the  valley  of  Degra,  Slo.  Excursions  to  other  parts  of  India 
were  undertaken  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Wallioh,  which  enabled  him 
BtUl  further  to  increase  the  immense  stores  of  botanical  treasure  he 
had  aooumulaled.  Hie  haabb  had  now  however  su&red  so  severely 
from  repeated  atta^  of  iltoeai  ^M,  Id  ISS^  he  visited  Et^land, 
bringiag  with  him  ihe  great  bulk  of  his  oolleetione.  He  then  with 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Comiuny  proceeded  to  distribute  his 
duplicate  spedmens  amongst  the  public  and  private  hflrharia  through- 
out th»  world.  The  type  collection,  containing  a  complete  series  of  all 
the  speoiea,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  the  THnnamn  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  he  oompleted  his  work,  entitled  'Plantfo 
AaiatioB  Barion^,'  ooaiMng  of  800  beautiftaUr  ezeoated  ooloored 
plates.  In  ISSS  Dr.  Wallibh  returned  to  Indk  and  zeaomed  the 
ohuge  of  the  Botaoii»l  Qarden,  which  however  his  health  obliged  him 
flnaify  to  ledgn  in  1847,  whm  he  agun  arrived  In  England,  fie  was 
the  author  or  numerous  |M4>era  and  reports  on  horticaltural  and  bota- 
nical subjects,  published  m  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Auatio  Society  of 
Calcutta.'  Sir  W.  J.  Books^M  '  Journal  Botany,'  and  the  *  Linntean 
Transactions'  He  became  a  Fdlow  the  Limuaan  Soeiety  in  1816, 
and  in  1849  me  of  its  viee-praridents:  He  was  a  man  of  warm  afEao- 
tifna,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing  mannen,  and  devoted  in  his  attachment  to 
his  Ckvourite  sdenoei  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  did  more  than 
aoy  one  else,  to  introduoe  into  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  Eng- 
land the  beaatiful  and  luxuriant  plante  of  Indii^  and  it  is  from  his 
collections  and  dasoriptions,  and  pceseotations  to  oar  public  and 
private  gardens  that  we  are  indebted  more  than  to  any  other  source 
«>r  oar  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  Flora  of  that  distriot. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Upper  Oower-street,  London,  on  the  28th 
of  April  U£4,  in  the  fl9th  year  of  hie  age. 

•WHEATSTOKE,  SIB  CHAltLES,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Philceophy  in  Kin^s  College,  London,  was  bom  at  Glouoeiter  in  the 
year  1802.  Connected  from  his  birth  with  business  lehtted  to  the 
muucal  pro&eiion,  his  oaxear  praients  an  instructive  and  gratifying 
^wtenoe,  in  addition  to  many  we  have  already  recorded,  of  the  hi4>py 
^Mts  wthe  derotlou  of  Idiore  to  iciantifio  study,  and  of  the  manner 


in  which  the  tanks  of  science  are  reoruitod  from  those  of  troda  But 
Una  instance  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Mr.  Wheatetone^  as  a  seller  and 
maker  of  mosloal  Instruments,  in  London,  was  led  to  investigate  the 
science  of  sound,  both  thewetioally  and  practioally.  His  first  contri- 
bution to  aoieno^  we  believe,  waa  founded  on  some '  New  Experiments 
on  Sound,'  made  at  an  early  age,  and  published  in  the  '  Annals  of  Piii- 
losophy,'  K.S-,  for  August  1823.  Uniting  great  mechanical  ingennitj 
with  dear  geometricaToouoeptions  of  pun  d^aunice,  he  produced  from 
time  to  time^  a  variety  of  instruments  and  pieces  of  apparatus,  for  the 
illosbation  of  mechanical  and  acoustic  principles,  and  the  production 
of  experiments  both  of  reeearob  and  demonstration ;  among  which 
were  many  jsome  founded  on  Dr.  T.  Touog's  harmonic  slider^)  for 
tbe  explanation  of  the  nature  of  waves  and  ondoUtiooa  and  the  mode 
of  their  progression.  Interference,  and  oomlunation.  The  study  and 
illustration  of  the  philosophy  of  sound  led  to  that  of  thephiloaophy 
of  light,  mad  in  this  has  oocristed  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wneatstoae's 
career,  which,  we  conceive,  affords  something  very  like  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Had  sot  tiiat  theory 
been  essentially  true — were  not  light,  equally  with  sound,  pro- 
duced by  the  imdulatioos  of  an  elastic  medium — had  Ught  consisted 
in  the  projection  of  oorpusoles— did  not  aoouatice  and  optics  present 
an  harmonious  mtem  of  perfect  mutual  analogies — we  believe  Mr. 
Wheatrtono  vrould  not  have  been  led  from  music  to  li^^  and  from 
optica  to  eleetrioily,  and  could  not  have  made  himself  tiie  philo* 
Bopher  he  has  become^  His  apparatus  and  inatramettta  for  tiie 
production  upon  true  theoretical  principles, — or  the  ImitatiOT  of  such 
production — and  the  explanation  of  optical  phenomena,  are  almost  as 
numerous  and  valuable  as  those  illustrating  sound,  with  which,  indeed, 
some  of  them  sre  neoetaarily  identical.  The' tardy  jostice  with  which 
tiie  troth  <tf  Dr.  Tooog'a  (Touno,  Taouia]  great  disooveriea  in  oon* 
nexion  with  the  nnduIiXary  theory  has  at  lut  been  recognised,  by  the 
educated  portion  of  the  public,  and  the  intellectoal  appreciation  In  thia 
coontryof  Fresnel's  conseotaneons  researches,  are  both  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wheatstone  for  the  production  of  experimental  derices,  enabling 
the  student  to  obtain  a  rational  conception  of  the  theory — to  perceive 
in  relation  to  that  subject,  "that  central  thread  of  oommon  sense,  on 
which,"  in  tbe  words  of  Sir  John  HenHhoIt  "the  pearb  of  analytioal 
research  are  Invariably  strung." 

After  numerous  acoustic  and  optical  investigattona,  made  public  in 
the  later  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  (some  of  which  vrere 
announced  and  illustrated  at  the  vreekly  evening  meetings),  or  in  the 
'Pbilosophieal  Magazine'  including  experimental  inquiries  into  the 
priociplea  of  various  mosloal  instnunente,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  SooiBty,in  1888^  thrgogh  Profesecw  Fmiay  aa  a  Fellow,  a 

Esper  on  the  Aoonitio  flgnrea  which  had  been  summarily  investigated 
y  Chladni,  In  the  following  year  he  oommnnioated  to  the  aociaby, 
tiirough  the  same  medium,  his  celebrated '  Account  of  some  experi- 
ments to  measure  the  velodty  of  electricity  and  the  duratioa  of 
electric  light.'  In  the  same  year  (1834)  he  wss  appointed  I^feasor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  King's  Cdlege,  London.  On  the  21st  ot 
Jaanaiy  1886,  be  wb«  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hajti  Sodefy.  On  the 
21st  of  Jane  1838,  be  communicated  a  paper  to  the  society  (which 
was  read  on  the  same  day,)  entitled,  'Contributioni  to  the  Physiology 
of  Tision.  Part  I.  On  some  remarkable  and  hitherto  unobserved 
phenomena  of  binocular  virion.'  In  this  he  first  described  the  bean* 
tiful  instrument  he  named  the  Stereoscope^  now,  in  various  fomi% 
and  with  various  modifloatitms  and  additions,  so  well-kuown. 

Bat  thooflb  tbe  stereoeoope  hM  deaervedly  become  oa  olgeot  ot 
refined  popular  admiration,  Profeesor  Wheatstone  is  far  better  known 
to  the  general  publit^  from  the  application  of  bis  scientific  genius  and 
attainments  to  the  Electrio  Tele^ph,  to  tiie  history  of  which,  in 
connection  with  himself  and  with  his  original  oo-patentee,  Mr.  Williue 
FornBBoux  Cookk,  we  must  now  proceed. 

For  between  dxty  and  seventy  years  psst,  various  philosophers  have 
from  time  to  time  exhibited  experiments  on  fHetional,  and  on  voltaic 
electridty,  in  dectro-magnetism,  and  in  magneto-eleoferici^ — as  each 
branch  of  the  subject  became  devdoped — all  oonsideved  aa  poesibla 
means  of  oommunicsting  intelligence.  These  gradually  improved 
in  definiteness  of  object,  and  is  the  approaches  they  made  to  prao' 
ticability.  Dr.  Hornd  of  St,  Peteiabntg,  has  reoenUy  asserted  (in  a 
discourse  delivered  at  the  meeting  at  Bonn,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  of  the 
Glerman  natnraUsts  and  phyddsts,)  that  the  fliBt  eleotro-mapietio  te^ 
gn^h  was  prodnoed,  betwera  1620  and  ISSiL  by  the  Baron  Sdiillin^ 
of  LanstadL  who  had  been  attached  to  tiie  Rosdan  embasmr  ot 
Munich,  and  become  famiiiaT  with  the  prevlooa  endeavours  of  tiie 
Bavarian  dectridans.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Fhydcal  section  of  the 
meeting  at  Bonn,  in  1835,  on  September  28rd,  of  which  Professor 
Uuncke  of  Heiddbera  was  preddent  for  the  di^.  the  Baron  explained 
and  exhiUtad  bis  tdegnph.  The  mity'ect  received  much  continued 
attention  from  Profeesor  Munoke,  who,  on  the  9th  of  the  fbllowing 
Manih,  1838— in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hamd,  "explained  the  whole  thing* 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  at  that  time  occupied  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at 
Heidelberg,  in  preparing  wax  models  for  his  father,  who  had  then 
reoenUy  l»ea  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy^  In  the  UniTersity  of 
Durham.  He  had  not  previously  studied  physios  or  electridty;  but 
being  struflk  with  the  vast  imp^wtance  to  the  railwa|s  tlwiL  axtaidl  /> 
ing^emsdvea  over  Great  Britain,  as  wfilSiriifif  goWkteM^&H^^ 
nJ  porposei^  of  a  (virtually)  iastaotaneooi  mode  of  commnniftailnn, 
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ud  impreMed  with  a  Bttong  coDvioiion  that  to  great  an  object  might 
be  pnotically  attained  by  means  of  slactrioity,  Hr.  Cooke  Imme- 
diate]; directed  hii  attention  to  ita  adaptation  to  a  piactioal  aystem  of 
telesnphing;  and,  giving  op  the  profeuion  in  whidi  he  was  aogoged, 
he  from  that  hour  devoted  hinuelf  exohirively  to  the  realieatioa  of 
that  oliieet.  He  came  to  England  in  April  1688  (reaching  London 
on  the  22nd,)  in  order  to  perfect  hia  plans  and  ioatrumehtaw  On  the 
S7th  of  February  of  the  foUowing  year,  1837,  while  engaged  in  oom- 
pledng  a  set  of  inBtenments  for  an  intended  experimental  application 
of  hia  telegraph  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  he  became 
aoquaintao,  thnnigh  the  introdaotion  of  Dr.  Roge^  [Rooet,  Petsb 
Habx]  with  FyofsMor  Wheatatona,  who  had  for  several  years  given 
mucb  attention  to  the  subjeot  of  tnmnnitting  intelligence  byeleotri- 
oity,  and  had  made  aeveraf  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Among  tiiese  were  bis  determination 
(whioh  will  be  again  referred  to  in  thia  article)  of  the  velocity  of 
eleotridty,  when  pusing,  under  certain  circumatancee,  throagh  a 
copper  wire; .  his  experiments,  in  which  the  deflection  of  magnetic 
needles,  the  deoompoaiUon  of  water,  and  other  voltaic  and  magneto- 
electric  effecte,  were  produced  through  greater  lengths  of  wire  than 
had  ever  before  been  experimented  upon ;  and  lus  original  method  of 
convertinga  few  wires  into  a  conudenble  number  of  circuits,  so  that 
they  migbt  transmit  the  greatest  number  of  signals  which  can  be 
transmiUed  by  a  giTen  number  of  wiras,  by  the  defleotion  of  mtgnetio 
nefdlea. 

Mr.  Charles  Coles  Adley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  lostatntion  of 
Civil  Engin(«ra  in  London,  on  the  Sod  of  March  185S,  records,  that 
no  leaa  than  four  names  stand  enrolled  on  the  annals  of  the  year 
1887  as  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Electric 
Telegraph  as  a  practicable  reality.  These  are  Wheatstone,  Alexander, 
Stetntieil,  and  Uorse."  There  "  can  be  no  question  however,"  he  oon- 
tinuee,  '>of  Wheatstone's  priority  in  date  over  Alexander  and  Morse. 
Steinheil  bad  repeated  Gnus  and  Weber's  experimenta  before  that 
date,  but  he  did  not  produce  any  Invention  of  his  own  until  long  sab- 
aequently."  In  June  1886,  Professor  Wheatstone,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  had  exhibited  his  experimeuts  on 
the  velocity  of  electricity,  with  a  lengthened  circuit  of  nearly  four 
miles  of  oopper-wire,  and  had  given  a  sketch  of  the  means  by  which 
he  propos^  to  convert  the  apparatus  into  an  electrical  teli^;raph.  A 
statement  to  this  effeet  was  published  lii  ue  'Magacine  of  Popular 
Science*  on  the  let  of  March  1837.  la  the  folloimig  May,  Uessn. 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke  took  out  their  first  patent,  which  was  sealed 
on  the  12th  of  June,  "for  improvements  in  giving  ngnals  and  sound- 
ing alarums,  in  distant  places,  by  means  of  electric  currents  trans- 
mitted through  metallio  circuits."  The  telegraph  thus  patented 
originally  consisted  of  five  needles,  which  were  aoon  afterwards 
reduced  to  two.  The  first  Ime  of  electric  telegrafdi  laid  down  for 
useful  purposes  was  constructed,  under  this  patent,  in  the  following 
year,  upon  the  Blackwall  Railway.  Five  other  patents  were  subse- 
quentiy  taken  out  by  the  same  patentees,  either  individually,  or  in 
oo-opwaUon,  for  various  improvements  on  the  original  plan.  The  i 
eleotro-msgnetio  alarum  was  first  patented  by  them  in  1837. 

Th9  terms  of  partnenhip  of  the  patentees  were  more  exactly 
defined  and  confirmed  In  November  of  that  year,  by  a  partnership 
deed,  which  vested  In  Hr.  Cooke,  as  the  originator  of  the  undertaking, 
tiie  exoinsiva  management  of  the  invention,  in  Qreat  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Colonies,  with  the  exoluuve  engineering  department^  as  be* 
tween  themselveSf  and  all  the  benefit  arising  from  th^  laying  down  of 
the  line^  and  tbe  manufacture  of  the  instruments.  As  partners  ' 
standing  on  a  perfect  equality,  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  were  to 
divide  equally  all  proceeds  arising  from  the  granting  of  Uoenoes,  or 
from  the  sale  of  the  patent  rights;  a  per-oontage  bdng  first  payable  to 
Mr.  L'ooke  as  manager.  Professor  Wheatstone  retained  an  equal  voice 
with  Mr,  Cooke  in  selecting  and  modifying  the  forms  of  the  telegraphic 
instruments,  and  both  puties  pledged  themselves  to  impart  to  each 
other,  for  tiieir  equal  and  mutual  benefit,  all  improvements  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  they  might  become  possessed  of,  connected  with  the 
giving  of  signals  or  the  sotmding  of  alarums  by  means  of  electricity. 

For  some  years  after  tiie  formation  of  the  partnership  the  under- 
ling rapidly  progressed,  under  the  constant  and  equally  successful 
exertions  of  the  parties  in  their  distinct  departments,  until  it  attained  the 
oharacter  of  a  simple  and  practical  system,  worked  out  scieDtificaUy  on 
the  sure  bads  of  actual  experience.  In  tike  w<»ds  of  the  late  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei  [Bbckzl,  Sib  Mabk  Isambard]  and  Professor  Danldl  [Danixu, 
JOHIT  F^iDSiuos],  whose  apportionment  and  history  of  the  relative 
olaims  and  merits  of  Profassor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke^  in  respect 
of  the  dectrio  telegraph,  we  have  here  with  some  additions  adopted, 
"  Whilst  Mr.  Cooke  is  entitled  to  stand  alone  as  the  gentieman  to  whom 
this  country  is  indebted  for  having  praotically  introduced  and  carried 
ont  tiie  dectiio  telegraph  as  an  nseftil  nndsitakiDg,  promidtig  to  be 
a  work  of  national  importance,  and  FrofBesorWhaatrtone  is  aeknow- 
ledged  as  the  sdentifio  man  whose  profound  and  snooessfnl  reaesrohea 
had  already  prepared  the  public  to  receive  it  as  a  project  oapable  of 
practical  appucation,  it  is  to  the  tmited  labours  of  two  gentlemen  so 
well  qualified  for  mutual  assistance  that  we  must  attribute  the  rapid 
progress  which  ibis  important  invention  has  made  daring  tiie  tew 
yeundnoetheylmeboanassooiated.''  These  statemMiti  were  made  fai 
1841.  YfVh  MM  commeroial  and  the  poUtioal  axtenrion  whioh  eleetaio 


telegraphy,  in  various  forms,  has  made  during  the  seventeen  yean  that 
have  succeeded,  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
America,  and  in  India,  beneath  the  ocean,  and  betveen  Africa  sod 
Enrope,  most  of  our  readers  have  been  made  flimiliar  by  the  daily 
BouTcea  of  contemporary  history,  or  by  aetwl  expetienoah  It  k 
understood  that  the  principal  subject  of  tUs  article  ata  re^>ed  a  snb- 
Btantial  pecuniary  reward  for  his  share  io  the  benefit  which  he  hu 
been  thus  instrumental  in  conferring  upon  mankind. 

Mr.  Adley's  paper  already  referred  to,  and  which  has  been  one  of 
our  authorities  for  this  article,  is  entitled  'The  Electric  Telegraph; 
its  history,  theory,  and  practical  applications.'  '  Minutes  of  Prooeedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engmeera,'  vol.  xL  pp.  299-S29;  to  whieb 
succeeds  '  On  the  EUaotric  Telegraph,  and  the  prineipal  improvements 
in  its  Construction.  By  Frederick  Richard  Wiudow,  Assoa  Inst  CK' 
lb.  pp.  329-361.  These  papers  were  both  read  on  tiie  Sod  of  March 
1862,  and  the  discussion  of  them  was  continued  tbrongh  the  two 
following  meetings  of  the  Institution,  the  minutes  of  It  ooouping  87 
pages  of  the  printed  Proceedings. 

The  principle  of  magneto^ecbio  induetion  treated  of  by  Fknday, 
was  applied  to  telegraphic  porpoaes  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  in  his 
patent  of  1840,  There  are  serend  important  secondary  applications  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  One  of  them,  first  described  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
28th  of  November  1840,  is  to  tiie  r^ulation  of  clooka,  a  series  of 
which  are  worked  together  by  an  electric  current.  Another  is  an 
wpantus  invented  by  him  commnnioated  to  the  British  Association  in 
June  1842,  for  registering  the  indications  of  the  tiiermometer,  baro- 
meter, &0. ;  on  the  actuu  use  of  wliiob  he  reported  in  the  following 
year.  A  third  most  important  application,  also  first  proposed  by 
Professor  Whentstone,  and  annonnced  iu  the  '  Bnlletius  of  the  Roy^ 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,'  October  1840,  is  the  registration 
and  transmission  of  transit  observations  in  astronomy.  Another  is  the 
eleotro-magnetio  dtronosoope,  announced  in  the  same  work,  for  the 
measurement  of  extremely  short  intervals  of  time. 

Other  papers  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  together  with  those  already  noticed,  inserted  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,*  or  in  the '  Proceedings,'  are  the  following : 
— An  account  of  severalnew  instruments  and  processes  for  determining 
the  constants  of  a  voltaic  circuity  founded  on  Ohm's  theory ; — Note 
relating  to  M.  Foucault's  new  mechanical  proof  of  the  rotation  of  tiie 
earth; — the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1852,  being  Part  IL  of  Contributims 
to  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  and  on  Binocular  Vision,  in  oonUunation; 
— on  Feasel's  gyroscope ;— on  the  formation  of  powers  from  aritbmetical 
progressions; — account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  submarine 
catue,  &0. } — on  the  position  of  aluminum  in  the  voltaic  series.  Ttie 
royal  me^  of  the  Society,  for  1840,  was  awarded  to  him,  primarily 
for  his  researches  in  double  vision,  but  also,  in  the  words  of  the 
President  (the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton)  in  preeenting  the  medd, 
"for  the  Boienoe  and  ingenui^  by  whioh  he  had  meastired  electrical 
velocity,  and  by  which  he  had  also  turned  bis  acquaintanoe  irith 
galvanism  to  the  most  importsnt  practical  purposes."  The  royal  medal 
was  again  awarded  to  him  iu  1848,  for  Us  paper  on  proosaseefnr 
determining  the  constants  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  mentioned  above. 

As  Professor  Wheatatoue's  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  eteotrid^ 
have  been  mentioned  several  times  in  this  article,  it  is  requisite  to 
observe  that  Professor  Faraday,  with  liis  peculiar  mastery  of  electric 
science,  had  inferred  (as  ia  known  to  the  present  writer)  ^ortiy  after 
their  publication,  that  the  velod^  of  electrical  disoharge  through  the 
same  wire  might  be  greatiy  varied  by  the  amount  snddiaposttion  of 
the  neceasary  previous  induction.  In  1888  he  published  tills  in  bis 
well-known  '  Experimental  Researches.'  Having  aftarwatda  fully  veri- 
fied this  influence  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  experiments  by 
various  inquirers  hairing  proved  that  the  d^erence  of  velocity  in 
copper-vrire  might  even  be  as  a  hundred  to  one,  at  the  first  evening 
meetiiw  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1854,  he  retnnied  to  the  subject, 
and  fnfiy  explained  the  causes  of  variation.  An  explicit  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  scienoe  on  this  interesting  subject,  has  been  given  by- 
Professor  De  la  Rive,  iu  his  Treatise  on  Electricity  lately  published, 
translated  by  Mr.  Charles  Vinoent  Walker,  F.R.3.,  superintendent  tele- 
grapher of  tiie  South-Eastem  Railway.  A  final  expression  for  the 
velocity  of  electricity,  it  would  appear,  has  not  yet  been  obtained ;  nor 
has  it  been  shown  in  what  the  prwnd  /oos  difFermce  between  the 
mode  of  propsgation  of  rieetrlcity,  and  (htt  of  tiie  tadiant  fimm^  rach 
ss  light,  heat,       really  contists. 

Professor  Wheststtme  was  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Paris  Utdverul 
Exhibition  of  1855»  in  the  class  for  "heat,  light,  and  electricity;* 
on  which  occasion  he  vns  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HJ.  « 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  "for  his  application  of  the  eleetrio 
telegraph."  He  is  also  a  oorresiiondent  of  the  EVen^  Institnta  of 
Sdmoas,  and  a  foreign  or  an  hononry  member  of  the  prindpal 
aoademlss  of  sdenoe  in  Europe. 

At  Eingfs  College,  we  believe,  like  other  titnlsr  profsseora,  he  has 
not  taken  any  part  ia  the  routine  of  aoademic  instruction;  but  he  hmm 
cooasionally  leotored,  as  we  have  seen,  on  special  subjects  related  to 
bis  own  researches ;  giving  also  to  his  coUeaigues  the  advantageous  aid 
of  his  peculiar  knowledge  and  talent^  ud  to^^je  edlege  the  benefit 
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flriDod  tha  Beleotion  of  magneaUn  BoiMtone  tor  bailding  the  New 
Fttbce  of  Weetminater,  have  baea  notioed.  The  physioal  and  ohemloftl 
ezuuiiutiOD  of  the  epeoimms  of  stone  ooUeotod,  hiring  been  oon* 
signed  to  the  kte  Profeeeor  DanieU  end  his  ooUeeRoa  Profeeeor 
WhettBtone,  the  reqnieite  experiments  on  their  mechuical  and  hygro- 
mettio  pnMMrtiM  mraoondactedl^  the  latter.  Hewaa  knitted  1898. 

WHUWELL,  BBV.  WILLIAM,  D.D^  FJUL,  Hwter  of  Triaitjr 
College  Oambiidm  was  bom  in  1795,  at  Laneaiter,  where  his  father 
waa  a  jobier,  and  tatended  to  place  his  son  with  himself  at '  the  bench.' 
But  fortonat^y  he  had  reoeived  an  excellent  education  of  ite  degree  at 
iba  Fk«e  Grammar  Sbool  of  his  native  town,  tlte  head  nuuter  of 
which,  percaiTiiig,  the  mathematical  talent  evinced  bj  hia  pupil,  with 
his  fii^i^s  asm^  took  meaMrea  fbr  giving  him  an  univemty  educa* 
tiou,  and  enablad  him  to  enter  Itioit;  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  181^  afterwards  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  wasformanyyearaaoemiDentandsaooeBafaltntor.  InlS28h6waa 
appointed  Professor  of  Uineralt^y,  which  office  he  retained  ondl  1S32. 
In  1838  iw  became  Profeasor  of  Moral  Theology  or  Cssuistry,  retaining 
the  obair  until  he  took  the  office  of  Vloe-Chan oell or  of  (be  University, 
in  18S6.  He  soooMded  to  the  Jlaatership  of  Trini^  Cdleg^  which  be 
Biill  holds,  in  1841.  It  has  been  stated  that  not  long  after  the  great 
improvement  in  the  mathematical  education  of  Cambridge,  based  on 
the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  French  mastera  of  analysis, 
bad-  been  fully  aooomplished  and  ita  effbots  realised,  it  induced  a 
tondeoey  in  the  stodaots  to  disregard  the  definite  study  of  physics 
and.  the  kiu>wlodge  of  oatur%  in  the  ImpUdt  belief  that  th^  were 
virtoally  tnpersedad  by  mathematics,  and  that  the  Utter  induded 
every tbiug  neoeasary  to  be  known  of  the  former.  It  is  also  said  that 
one  of  the  first  of  the  distlnguishrd  graduates  who  peroeived,  and  in 
his  own  esse  rectified  this  error,  by  the  diligent  study  of  phyuca  and 
natural  soienoe,  was  Hr.  Whewell;  and  father,  that  the  study  of 
mineta^ogioal  science  and  crystallography,  by  which  ha  was  pr^Htred 
for  hold^  the  ehair  ot  miDaralogj  at  (^mbridgCk  was  at  once  a  patk 
and  ontf  of  the  flnfe  finuta  (tf  tiiie  eorraatiTe  ^stem.  Tiiough  not  pn' 
sent  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Asaooiation,  he  was  nominated 
on  the  Bub^mmittee  (or  section)  of  Mineral<^,  and  also  one  of  the 
two  vioe-presideuts  of  the  Association  for  the  second  meeting  held  at 
Oxford,  and  requested  to  preseut  to  it  a  report  on  the  state  and  pro- 
greaa  at  Mlnonlogy.  This  he  produced  aceotdingly,  and  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  fint  volume  of  the  Beports  of  tha  Aaeodatlon,  being 
■Mond  to  mme  contained  In  the  remarkaUe  ooUsotion  of  retorts  on 
the  progress  of  various  btaocfaee  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  praoti- 
oal  knowkdge  obtained  and  published  by  the  Association.  It  was 
afUrwards  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his '  History  of  the  Induotive 
Scdenoas,'  to  which  we  shall  return. 

We  have  seen,  in  e&ott  what  an  important  part  in  his  own  university 
Dr.  Whewell'a  unusual  oombinatioD  of  extensive  and  muUifarious  know 
ledger  with  a  power  of  intaUeet  more  generally  found  cbnaeotrated  on 
a  few  objeets  only,  enaUed  him  to  take.  A  similar  comae  in  the 
<^mbridge  Philoeophioal  Society  waa  almost  inseparable  from  this. 
But  he  has  Uiisa  an  equally  prominent  part  in  the  Boyal  Society  (of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  on  the  13th  of  April  18S0,)  and  in  the 
British  Assodatiim  for  the  Advanoement  of  Sdenoe,  of  which  latter  he 
was  Pieaid«ktiftihe7earI841,att3te  Plymouth  meeting.  At  the  third 
lUseMug,  Iwtd  at  Oimbridge  in  188S,  he  had  delivered  an  addreas  on 
the  dandente  and  proapects  of  tbe  Association  and  of  soiecice.  The 
fifth  TtAama  of  the  Beports  contains  his  '  Report  on  tlie  recent  pro- 
gress and  present  condition  of  the  matbematioal  theories  of  eleotriciiy, 
magnetism,  and  lieat.'  The  subject  of  the  Tides,  equally  important  in 
its  philosophical  and  practical  relation^  has  received  tbe  most  nloable 
acoessioiie  finm  Or.  Whew^,  whose  diieoasKHit  irf  tide-obeerrations 
(many  ot  whioh  were  made  by  direction  of  the  British  AseodatioD  at 
his  instigation)  will  be  found  in  a  swies  of  papets  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactioni.'  For  two  years  Dr.  Wheweii  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Geological  Soeisty,  directing  the  Fellows,  in  their  papera  and  discus* 
sions,  to  the  definite  and  comprehensive  prinoiplea  suggested,  in  appli- 
cation to  Qeoiogy,  by  the  peculiar  oolture  of  his  own  mind,  and 
taking  in  his  annual  addreases,  equally  valoablt^  broad,  and  fdiiloao- 
pliiearviewa  of  gedcgioal  theuy  and  ctnsatian. 

Several  of  Dr.  Whawell's  separate  worics  and  their  contents  have 
been  alluded  to  In  a  former  artiole,  when  hotioing  the  contributions  to 
wrienoe  of  coo  of  his  aooMnpUsbed  coUeagnsa  at  Cambridge  [Willib, 
Rn.  K}.  Ho  la  tha  anthn  of  maity  woni  in  the  tutorial  leriea  of 
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the  oniversity  on  various  departmenta  of  mathematisa  and  phyriei. 
But  tile  more  oonaidarable  woduotiona  of  his  pen  are  the  following  :— 
'Astronomy  and  Qoieral  Phyaioa  considered  with  iterance  to  STatatal 
Theology;  being  tbe  Third  Bridgswater  Treaties,' iKAdon,  18M.  In 
this  be  leeogniaad  the  ndlnNota  of  mndi  that  the  aotbor  lus 
ainoe  prodneed,  as  mil  aa  an  eariiir  condition  «f  tbe  a^  matured  In 
the  wo^  next  to  be  mentioned.  '  History  of  the  Induodn  Sdanoaa, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Umm,*  8  vols.,  London,  1887 ;  '  The 
Philosophy  of  tha  Inductive  Scianee%  fotmded  Dpm  their  HiBtoty/  S 
vols.,  London,  1840,  <Tfao  Btemanta  of  Horality,  laohidi^  FOU^/  S 
Tola.,  London,  186& 

On  the  ftnt  two  worka  of  fhia  list^  oonddarad  aa  •  whol^  Vxdmmr 
Jamea  Forbes,  F.B.S.,  the  suocessor  id  Playfidr  In  the  ehair  of  nafeunl 
philosophy  in  the  UnlverBity  of  Edinburgh,  (in  his  IKassrtstion  on 
the  progress  of  mathematical  and  diyaioal  soienoe  from  1766  to  1860^ 
in  the  eighth  edition  of  the '  Encyuopodia  Britennica,')  remarks, '  One 
attempt — a  bold  and  ■■oe— aftil  one — has  been  mad^  in  our  own  day, 
to  unite  the  UstoT?  of  icieoce  and  the  logic  of  inductive  disoovatT,— I 
mean  the  Histoty  and  Philosopl^  of  the  Inducttn  SoiouNS.  An 
English  philcBOpher  of  wooderfiil  veiaatility,  indostry,  and  power  haa 
erected  a  permanent  monument  to  hia  reputation  in  a  voluminous  worit 
bearing  the  preceding  titie.'  Th^  are  also  the  subjeot  of  a  celebratsj 
article  in  the  '  Quarter^  Beview,*  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  lately  r^ob- 
lished  in  his  volume  of  Bssura.  A  well-known  work,  i^di  haa  excited 
much  controversy,  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlda,  has  been  Twy  geoftally 
attributed  to  Dr.  Whewell,  but.  as  far  aa  we  know,  its  anthoSwhlp  has 
been  neither  admitted  nor  denied  by  him.   [jSm  BunuHm.! 

*  W12TSL0W,  FORBES,  K.D.,  bom  in  1810,  a  physieian  and  writer 
on  psychology,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profesdon  in  Londoib 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
in  1885.  He  is  also  a  graduate  in  medioine  of  King's  CoUsge,  Aber- 
deen, and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhyririans  of  Edinl»iigh; 
and  he  has  reoeived  the  honotaty  degree  of  Doctor  oi  CMl  Law  from 
the  Unlveisi^  of  Oxford.  One  of  his  eariiaat  published  wo^  indi- 
oates  the  dinetion  of  Ids  mind.  It  is  entitied  *An  Essay  on  tho 
Application  of  tbe  ftjnoiples  of  Phrenohwy  to  the  Eluoidation  and 
the  Cure  of  Insanity.'  Tliis  was  publi;£sd  in  18S1.  About  this 
time  he  also  published  two  manuida  for  the  ttse  of  students,  'A 
Blannal  of  Oateol<^,'  and  *  A  Manual  of  Practical  Midwifery.*  Hia 
next  work  waa  one  whMi  neulted  from  the  literary  bent  of  Ida  gantnib 
It  waacaUed 'Fhyrio  andPhyridana.'  It  eonristed  of  UocH^Uoal 
and  Utenu7  aketohee  of  tlie  history  of  mlsdleine,  and  produMd  a  con- 
sidsrable  sensation  at  the  time  it  was  publiihed.  It  indicated  ^eariy 
the  workings  of  a  mind  that  was  studying  with  eagemeas  the  road  to 
enooB— ■  Urn  aAerwards  pobUshcd  a  work  more  particularly  direoted 
to  the  speciality  whioh  be  afterwards  ao  suoeessfally  pnotised. 
■wotk  was  entitied  'The  Anatomy  of  Suicide;  bdng  anattn^  to 
establiah  the  oonneotion  between  the  Desire  to  oommlt  Bnioide  and 
certain  physical  conditions  of  tbe  Brain  and  Abdominal  Ot^ansu*  From 
this  time  Dr.  Winalow  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  treatment  of 
insani^,  and  opened  an  asylum  at  Sussex  Bouse^  Hammersmith,  of 
whioh  he  wss  resident  superintendent  fior  many  yeara.  His  oonsultation 
practice  however  increasing  largely,  he  has  recsntly  taken  a  house  in 
Lomlon,  still  caiiTiiig  on  the  establishment  at  Hammsrsmlth.  Baddea 
ths  above  woriu,  he  is  also  author  of  tite  fcdlowii^  devoted  to  tha 
subjeot  of  insanity:*  'On  the  Preeervataon  of  the  Health  of  the 
Body  and  Mind;'  'On  the  Flea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases ; '  'On 
the  Act  for  the  Better  Regiilatico  and  Care  of  the  InBane>  with  Notes ;  * 
'  Synopsis  of  the  Xionacy  AcL'  In  1837  he  was  apiMinted  Lettaoniu 
Lecturer  to  the  Medical  Sodety  of  London,  ana  on  ^ts  oecaaion 
ddirered  a  oonna  of  Isetntaa  on  inaanity,  which  have  dnoa  been  pnl> 
lished.  In  1848  he  projected  and  became  ^opiiator  and  editor  <Htbe 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Fsychtdogioai  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology.' 
He  has  contributed  extetmlvely  to  tbe  pages  of  this  journal,  and  through 
it  haa  been  the  means  of  <<iffii»lng  a  large  amount  of  sonnd  opinion  on 
the  subjeot  of  insanity  and  its  treatment  As  a  great  pnndple  on 
whioh  Dr.  Winalow  has  Uld  tiie  greatest  stns^  is  the  fitot  that  thwe 
can  be  no  deranKement  of  the  mind  without  aotto  Miteoedant  danog»> 
ment  of  the  body.  To  this  solgeot  he  has  devoted  muy  papen.  In 
1880  he  published  a  volume  'On  the  Obscure  Diseases  theBnia.* 

In  ISfiS  Dr.  Winslow  waa  elected  president  of  the  London  Medical 
Sodety.  He  is  now  (1857)  president  of  the  Amodatton  of  (ho  Medical 
OIBoen  of  Hoeptals  and  A^luma  Ibr  the  Inianab 
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Tbohtok,  TriadricVAtigtut-OoUnu 

Thorn,  Jsnua 

ThAQ),  TUUmb  . 
"Thompaoa,  Mitjor-Gan.  T.  PDiToneb 

Thoiapaon,  InUlKm 
■ThoniH,  VlllUtD  J. 

Thomam,  Aaihaay  Todd.  H.D. 

Thomson.  Mr*.  A.  T, 

Thomeoo.  Thomu,  H.D. 
•Thorbum,  Bobort,  A.It.A. 

ThorkeUn.  Orlra  JoONOn 
■Tlokaor,  Gftorg*  _ 

n«ofc.  Christian  Friedrich 

Ttoot,  Luanto 

Ttodenuhn,  PHsdrloh 
•nto,  WilUun.  1I.P..  V.KS. 

TooquavUle,  H«Qri- Alexis.  Count  d« 

Todd,  Robert  BeaUev,  H.l}.,  F.B.B. 
Todleben,  Fnuels  mward 

ToUaos,  H«Ddrtk  OncnnltoKwn 
"Tommasto,  Nlcoolo 

f  Dolce^  Thomu  , 

Tooko,  WUllftm,  r.B.8. 

Tonna^  Don  3oU,  Ooant «( 

TonlJoK,  Joftf  Hwi* 
"TiniaMlnt,  Amu  Lolxo  OMrtralda 

TrodgoUL  Thomu 

■Tnnoh,  HOT.  B.  Obmrrix,  DMn  of 

Wartmiiutar 
^tontowiki,  Bronklftw  Fanlyiuuid 
*^1ooaid,  or  Trikui^  Bpiridton 

Trttheo.  Fradcriok  HiBlU7 

Trollope,  rnuwM 

TnutMt  T  Opricv  TalMforodt 
.Trnro,  Lord 

*TuplMr.  Murtlh  Fknluliar,  D.CIL., 

Vmrgmbv,  AlexaadB  Inmnlata 

"Tmgvaov,  NlkoU  Iniwnlali 
•XmganeT,  Inn 
fam&t,  DMTMt 


Tnni«r,  Bhaitm 
•Tuner,  Rev.  Sfdnoy 

Tumar,  Thomas  HndMU 
"Turton,  miUam,  ILD. 

Tvtler.  Patrick  Fnaer 

TThland,  Johann  Ludwif 
"DUmaan,  Kart 
*Ulricd,  Qenxuum 

Umbrett,  PHedrieh  Wllhelm  Sart 

Ute,  Andrew,  M,t). 

Uiraia,  Thomaa,  B.A. 

UvaroT,  Sergy  Sameuovloh 
■Uvarov,  Alexel  Serglorlch 
JoSaan  Patar 

Talt)7,  Rar.  Rlehard,  D.D. 

Tanihagwi  Von  Bnao,  Kari  AtlgUat 

VtunbagaiL  Rahal  Antoula 
•Vaiighau.  R«t.  Robert,  D.D. 
•Veit.  PhlUpp 
•Terdi,  QluMpp* 

Temet,  Honoa 

Temon,  Robert 
"Tlctor-BmmEmuel  II. 
*Tletoria    Alaxandrina,    QnMn  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Vidooq,  irtanqola-Jules 

Vinij,  Allrad,  Comte  do 

ViluniMTa,  Joaquin  Lordneo  do 

TUlematn.  Abd-Fnuwds 

l^aet,  Alaxandre-&Miolphe 

vlre;,  Julien-Joaeui 

TlacontL  Louis  Joaoldni 

Vogel,  Dr.  Bdward 

V&rOamw«7,  Hlfaaly  or  HtohUl 
'Waifen,  GwiitaT  Friedrlch 

WaKHorn.  UoUt.  Thomaa,  RH. 
•WanM^riUotuutt 

Wai^a^  BlWHdaUibeB 

WaUtn,Johw&<Xor 

Walter,  John 
*Waltal>,  Jobn 


Ward,  Jamea,  R.A. 
•Ward,  KatUww  Bdward,  B.  A. 

Ward,  Robert  nuiMr 

Ward,  Bir  Honry  Qeorge 

Warmer,  Ralph,  D.D. 

WamofiNrd,  Rar.  S.  W. 
•Warrao.  Samn^  Q.a.  H.P. 

Waahlngton,  Oapt  J.,  R.N.,  P.H.S. 

Watt,  Jamea 

Watt,  Jamaa  Hanir 

Watta,  Alario  Alexandar 

WeaTor,  Thomaa 
*Weber,  WUhalm  Bduard 

Wabatar.  Daniel 
*WebstM',  Thomaa.  B.A. 

Walai,  n'trii^ti  t^t""el 
"Waldur,  Frtodrloh  QoUUdi 
*Weloker,  Karl  Thaodor 

WelllDRton,  Doka  of 

Wersola&d,  Henrik  Arnold 

Weatall,  WUUam,  A.B.A. 

Westutaoott,  Bir  lUchard.  RA. 
•Weetmaoott,  Blohanl,  RA. 

Wortmorland,  J.  Vaoo,  llUi  Bari  of 
•Weyer,  SUtsId  da 

Whatalr,  Archblsliop 

WheatM),  Henr; 
■WMnmaon,  Hax 
■Wieaalgron,  Peter 

WlBbn,  Jerosjah  Holme 
■WUberforeev  BL  Ber.  Bamud.  Biahot> 

of  Oxfbrd 
'WilUnsoB,  Sir  John  Oardnar 

Willema,  Jaq  Fraaa 

William  n„  King  of  the  KetherUnds 
•William  ui.,EiiiffoftheNethet)anda 

Wllliama,  SamueT 
•WUliuna.  Sir  W.  F.,  of  Kara 

ihlll%  Nathaniel  Parker  _ 
*WUlt^  tun.  Robert.  uX,  r.KB. 

imiBMRv,  JameaTlbbwti 
•WiUa,  William  Heur 


WlleoD,  Horace  Hajmaa 

Wlaon,  James 

WUaeo,  ProCBSsar  John 

Wilson,  General  Sir  B.  T. 
•mndtaau.  Maipr^en.  Ourito  AA 
•Wlnar,  Omib  Baiudk* 

Wtoa.  Pwtords 
*Wlntertialt«r,  Fkau  Jtakr 
"WlntJier,  Christian 

Wiaeman,  Nlobolai,  Oardlna^ 

Withe rinftoB,  Wm.  Frederiek,  R.A. 
•WoUC  Smil 

Wotdswottli,  Bar.  Chrlatophar.  D.D* 
nrordamrth,  B«t.  ChiMoplur,  D.D. 

Wordaworth,  miUam 
•Wornum.  Ralph  Nloholaon 

Woronaow,  Hlkhall  Baouii»Tld^ 
Prince 

■Wonaae^  Jeoa  JTaeob  Aiinn— > 
•Wrmacol,  Fanttnand  Patrovioh  Ton 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel  WmlTBaTt. 

Wrede^  Kari  PhlUp,  Prtnee 
•Wright.  Thomaa,  F.&A. 
■Wright,  Thomaa.  enfaneiiMtV 

Wrottaitoy,  John.  I<h4 
•Wvatt.  MitthawDlgby 

Vyatt,  BlahardJ. 

W:raa,  WllUam 

TamU,WiiUam 

Torok  Ton  Wartenbuig^  Haaa  Darld 
Ludwig.  Oraf 
•Tonng,  Brlgham  • 

Toong.  Thomaa,  JLD. 

Eaoh,  Frauqia  Zariar,  Banm  rm 

Zagoskln.  HUch^  Nikolaevich 

Sahrtmann.  TIee-Admiial  ChriKUaa 

EbukoTCkT,  VasUr  Andreerkfa 

nngarelU,  moolo 
•Zorrilla  7  Morel,  Don  Joa< 

BnfaoklLe,  Johaiui  Helluldi  Duld 

AiinalacHiwal,  Trim  at 

lampt.aariQotttob 


ABtdHrth  Citbart  Abbott 

.iirtiial  r  1 

iuSid,  pa^vtd  Thortios 
•irgelandar,  Srimlrioli  WiHislTn  ^ 

jtMMaaii,  Batl  of 
.AftoiHt.  WilUatn  Kdiuondatouae 
vfiaUai',  Philip  JnoifM 

B^lee,  Bdtvunl 

Balnfeu,  MnULewTLillJot 

•Balfe,  Hlohael  WUUam 
•Balfour,  John  Hntton 

Beaohrt,  Bear-Adtttel  tUt  fthaaU 

Bahnaa,  WUUaDi  . 
•Benedlot,  Julee 
•Bennett,  William  Stemdale 

Bingham,  Joseph 

BouUtten,  Kari  TlotM-  vott 
•BawKtadbJabBSMtt 

BEwd^W.IL 


Brarley,  Edward  Wedlake,.F;EU. 
•Brajr%,  Edward  William,  F.B.8. 
*Brooka,  Charlak  Shirler 

BrTdgee,  Sir  Bathoel  SgertoA 
•Busk,  George 

Canning;  Cbariea  Joh^  Vlaeoant 

CathoarL  liaut-Oen.  Bfa-Ooorge  . 
•Chaales,Vlctor-BapheaioB-PU]MU* 
•CoaU,  Michael 

Crawford,  Xhoooaa 

CroassuAndrew 
•Dove,  BeinHoh  Wllhelffl 
•Bdwatds,  Hebrt-HUne 
•Farr.  mUlam,  H.D,  P-BS^ 
•Oarangc^  Pasoualda 

Omelin,  Leopold 

Gogol,  Nlkoiay  iTaUoridl 
•Orahun,  lli^Ma 


HaldaneJJaaiea  Alexander 
RaUvy,  Fromenthal 
Haramer-PiuBatall,  J.,  Baron  Ton 
Harelook,  Mojor-Oan,  Sir  Henqr 
Henfrej,  Arthur 

Henslow,  Bey.  John  Bteretts,  ItA. 

Herapath,  WUUam 
tHorsaald,  Thomaa,  H.D. 
•HulIt^Jobn 
•Huxley.  Thomas  Henry 
■Julian,  Stanlslas-Aignan 
•UTiogstona,  David,  LL.D.,  D.aL. 
•Uauiy.  Jt*tthew  Fontaine^  ULD. 

ftDnk,  Dr.  Jamea  Henry 
fkea,  Jotiah 
Joseph 

jKnaaMaadom 
BtvbtafMer.lLA.,  F.&J9. 


•Basaell,  John  .  , 

•Sabln^  lUor-GeHOiEdir.. 

•SlmpMB,  Jamea  ToaiiK.lLD. 

Smyth.  Bear^AdmballRa.  Bmtf 

Oowvtf,  James 
•Soweiby,  James  de  Carie 

fiowoHiy,  Qeoive  BrvtUnghaiii 

Sowerby,  Chanes  Bdward 
•Sowerby,  Gkotge  BntUngtaam,  jtn. 
•Bowerl^,  Henry 
•Taylor,  AUVed  Sw^ne 
•Tsohod),  Johann  Jakob  ftm 

Yioo,  rands  de 

WaUlob,  Nathaniel,  H.D. 
"Wheataione,  Chsrioi,  F.B.8. 

Whewell,  Rer.  William,  XkSL 
•Wteaknr,  Forbes,  K.D. 
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